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AUGUSTS  BOUDTNHON,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  f  #»*■**■•  »«^«  /^.^^t. 

,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Park,    Honorary  Canon  of  i  IT1!?!***  <**"*\ 
Paris,    Editor  of  the  Canoniste  Contemporaim.  l&MUim  ••  l   * 

,  /   {ctocui  ff«qi  (fefofcV-'  .3 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

Sat  the  biographical  article,  Swinburkb.  Algernon  Charles. 
A.  E.  HoaoRtoN. 


{ 


Fellow.  Tuter  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge.    University  Header     CMtofflatta?' 
til  Zoology.    Formerly  University  Lecturer  on  the  Advanced  Morphology  of  the"  Chaetoaematid*. 
lOvMtebrala.    Author  of  Zooloty  »/  the  Inotrfbrata.    Editor  of  the  Pitt  Press  «~*»»^— 


Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A. 
Lecturer  itt  Church  H 


Formerly  Correspondent  of  The  Standard  in  Spain.    Author,  ei  Restoration  of  the  1  CuMtTV 

Arthur  Everett  Shipley,   F.R.S.,  F.Z.S..  F.L.S. 

r  --       -  -  -  -  -   -    - 

I 

Natural  Science  Manuals,  &c. 

>ON,  M..~  .    , 

istory  at  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Abel  Hendy  Jones  Greenidge,  D.Lrrr.  (Oxon),  (d.  1905). 
-      Foffttflf to  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford  College.  Oxford,  and  of  St  John's  College, 
^  Oxford.    Author  of  FnfanHa  in  Rinnan  Law;  Handbook  of  Greek  <kmsHtuKonai 

History:  Roman  Public  Life,  History  of  Roma.    Joint -author-of  Se+noi of  RrtMB* 

History,  133-70  B.C. 

Rev.  Archibald  Henry  9ayce,  DLttt., LL.T>.  ■    •  ' 

See  the  biographical  article,  Saycs,  A.  H: 

Rev.  Alexander  Tames  Grieve,  MA. ,  B.p. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  History  at  tV  United  Independent  Collage, 
Bradford.    $ometlme  Registrar  of  Madras  University  and  Meslber  of  Mysore 
-  WucatioftRl  Service. 

Andrew  Lan6. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Lang,  Andrew. 

AOGQSXB  LOKDNON. 

irofessor  at  the  Cdlleg*  de  franco,  .DtatewArf  the  fiasfc  ofe  tafft^jjfcwfee, 
^heVfttter  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Member  of  the  Institute.  Author  of  Litre 
des  vassaux  <tu  Comlide  Ckampagne^et  do  Brie;  Geographic  do  la  Gaul*  an  VI  siiele; 
Atlas  historioue  do  la  France  depuis  £lsarjusqu'a  nos  jours;  Sec. 

Aones  Mary  Clerke.  ...  1    .  \ 

See  the  biographical  article,  Clerks,  A.  M.  t  tf  ( 

Agnes  Murisl  Clay  (Mb*  Who*)* 


Caanaehe;  Caaovaj  4*1  Castttto: 


Roman 


ftottdent  Tutor  of  Lady  Margaret  Hail,  Oxford,    L*«t*uthor  of  Saunas  of 
n  History, 


13^70  «.Ck 


Alfred  Newton.  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Newton,  Alfred. 

Jk%tBOm  Philemon  ColevXn,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Toronto, 
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Canary;    ' 
Canada:  Geography. 


Author  of  SouW African  Stutut-,  fhe  CbhnwWmal\  Set.  Served  In  Kaffir  War,    Cane  Colony*    I 
-  -  * .     ...  1878-1870*    Partner  with  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  in  medical  practice  in  9o*fh  Africa  till  <  .      a-w\        "  A 

fL  Arthur  Shadwell,  M.A..M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.  *         \„  '    ^ 

Member  of  Coandl  of  1  Epidrrmotogkaf-Sobietyv  -  Atlthsjr  of  TkeloMio*  Want*  i  OfJsCaf.      > 
.ir  •  y.u.a  &pftyt  fid+striai  Efficiency;  Drink,  TtmproMtC  and HogUlatiam,  I      >  > 
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vi  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

A.  8. 0*  Alan  Summerly  Cole,  C.B.  r 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Art,  Board  of  Education,  1900-1908.    Took  part  in  organiza  -  | 
tion  of  the  Textile  Manufacturers'  Section,  St  Louis  Exhibition,  1904.    Author  of  <  CuIWvt, 
Ancient  Needle  Point  and  Pillow  Lacs;  Embroidery  and  Lace;  Ornament  in  European  I 
Silks;  &c  I 

A»V.  DtP.       A.  van  db  Put.  f 

Assistant,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  South  Kensington.  Author  of  Hispano-  J  r>ramlM.fn.lt,  ■■*■...„.■.• 
Moresque  Wart  of  the  XV.  Century,  The  Aragonese  Double-Crown  and  the  Borja  or  1  «■■■■«  tHufano-Montqut 
Borgia  Device.  I 

.A.  Wa.  Aitruk  Wauch,  M.A.  f 

Managing  Director  of  Chapman  &  Hall.  Ltd.,  Publishers.    Formerly  literary  adviser  J  ratMrbv  r  n 
to  Kegaa  Paul  &  Co.    Author  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson ;  Legends  of  the  Wheel ;  Robert  1  ***»***'  *•  •• 
Browning  »  "  Westminster  Biographies."    Editor  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.     I 

iRrinerry  Scholar  £f  St  John's  College;  Oxford.    Bacon  Scholar  of  Gra/s  Iim,  <f  CbarleraafSj*.     1 
19OD*  .  .    ,  I 

AUCB  ZftfftfElN.  f 

Author  of  JM*dr  af  Education  in  me  United  Stales:  Tie  Renaissance  of  Girls'  {  Carpenter,  Mary. 
Education  in  England;  Women's  Suffrage  in  Many  Lands*.  Ac.  { 

BnntAM  Blount,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  r 

Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.    Hon.  President,  Cement  J  _  _ 
Section  of  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  Buda-Pesth.    Author  of  1  Cement. 
v „       ,    practical  Elottro-Chemistry.  I  "  '  *    * 

BeknaBs)  JUcvram,  M.A.  f  Ceramics:    i  German,    Dutch 

Assistant,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.  1      and  Scandinavian. 

v  •>  ->   ■>   * 

^CumiiJnM  'V)kAtect&  Atkinson  C 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Captain,  ist  City  of  London  (Royal  \  CfcStlt  Un  part). 

Fusiliers),    Author  of  The  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbour.  [ 

Cr  R  Own.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  SovShskwA. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist.  \ 


A.W.B.* 

A.X. 

S.BL 

S,Rn, 

fcr.Vt*' 

*  'I       *      ! 

CF.a 

CJ.J. 


Om&lss  jAfKK  J0LY.FJLS~FJLA.S4  (1864-1006).  f 

>    KoyarAstronomer  of  Ireland  and  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  J 

f   '  ofthibltn,  1897-1906,    Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Seoretary  of  the  Royal  i 


* 


w  uuomi,  1*97-1900,    r eiioww  1  nmty  couege, uuoun.    neoretary  01  tne  Koyai -i  c^nese  Obscura  (in  parf).\ 


Canern  Lochia; 

1 


CL  H.  Caldwell  Lipsett.  t  , 

Feftbss+y  ttdftor  of  the  CM and  Military  Caulk,  Lahore.  India.    Author  of  Lord)  Ceylon  (*tt  fori). 

^^Wf  mAtww    Www    •  »S^BB>PSjS»  •     VAwV  I 

,  '  •  *■  .  r  -  -1*1 

&  M*  CHXIBTIAN  PflStEV  D-A6-L,  ■  r  r«nHnla»»  r*Mfin^.M.' 

w     Profeasor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  J  S^S!^  J?5  ^?'. 

CR.B.  Chakles  Raymond  Bea^ley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Ctam.  Dloro* 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  BirtnJnghejd.    Formerly  FeUo*  of  I  rZZZtJi  TJt  L-#\ .        e  i: 
MertoftCWege.  Oxford.    University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography,    Author  1  ™*?m}!n  r0*'* 
of  Henry  the  Navigator;  The  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography;  &c. .  [  Chang  CnttlL 

C.  S.L.  ChaaYi*  Sibwakt  I^ch,I>.CJ>.  (Oxford),  IA  J),  (St  Andrews).  f 

,»      Secretary  to  the  Council  oi  the  London  Charity  Organization  Society  since  1875.  I 

Member  of  the  Roy;  ^  ^     ~       .  ~     . .    -.      .  .  1 


«' 


Laws.     Dunkin  Trust  Lecturer.  J  Charttv  and  CheritlstL 

Manchester  College,  Oxford,  1896  and  1902.    Vice-President.  Royal  Statistical  1  WiIHf  wm  w«nnm 

lv  Soflfety*  1*14-1805-1897-1001.    Author  of  Charity  Organisation;  Old  Age  Pensions  | 


*      > 


Advance;  &c  I 

D.  &  I.  Rev.  D.  E.  Jenkins.  m  .  fCarvtnttHc  Methodists:  r     A 

f^vinistfc  t  Methodist  Mlalstttf,  DeiibigttJ    Anther  ol  Left  of  Lewis  Charles l^^ i^iu^ 

Q.  F.  T.  Donald  Francis  Tovey.  f 

Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  The  Classical  Concerto,  The<  Cantata. 

Gddljfn  yarjaiums,  and  analyses  of  many  other  classical  works.  \  »  W   A 


D.  G.  H.  David  George  Hooakth.  M.A. 


Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoUege.  Oxford.   Fellow  of,  the  British  Academy.    Keeper  of  the 
Wffit4efttiMu6Ctim;Oxfo>d.   EJ*6iv^^at  Paph<^r*fet  Naocratis,    " 


>*  \,  y  a 

Cnffpiocla  Kin  pari). 


*  h 


««tfo»Mu8cam;Orfo>d.   EMbivsNM  at  Paptkov  Mm  I  Naaoretis.  1699  and  1903 ;  • 
Ephesus,   1964-1905;  Assiut,   1906-1907;    Director,   British  School  at  Athens, 
18977I900;  Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 

D.0.  DavwHawut.  f  CnrvimL  Lnhn  dn* 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consu!  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Short  Hittory  *f  Qte  Royal  i  S52ISJ-I!-i»  * 

Navy;  Life  of  Emilia  Castetor;  &c  ^CMIeimgaMMUt.         ^        A 

D.U.T.  Daniel  Lleute*  Thomas.  l***mm  -    a   • 

.4    ,        BarristeratUw,UsK»to,sIiui.!Stipai>dia^  .:.  1    A 

D.  Ma.  '  Rev.  Dooald  Macfadyen,  M.A.  fCftmnbalL  John  HcLnod: 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congregational  Church,  Highgnte.    Author  of  Constructive  {  ?|^L^7  vZ*LT?tLjL*\ 
Congregational  Ideals;  &c  ■••*-  | OolmatS,. TnOmM  (w  part) 

&Ar.  EDWAKD  ASKSTtONO,  M.A.  f  .1"    a 

Fellow  ef  the  BrkiA  Academy.     Fellow,  Borsar  and  Lecturer  in  Modern  History,  1         .     _ 
Queen's  CoHege,  Oxford.    Warde»ef  BradieW  Coshwe.    Lecturer  to  the  Univetstty  }  Chad*  ?• 
in  Foreign  HiHory,  1002-1904.    Author  of  77w  Emperor  Charles  V.;  Elisabeth  I  , 
Farn4s*;Lor*nUayuW;TM*rm^  \ 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OP  ARTICLES.  .1* 

B.  A*  J*  E.  Alfred  Tomes.  t 

*MhordOU'E*dish(hldPtaeiM  Chunk  Plato  tflkiJsUjf  Man;  QldSiher] 

mental  Vessels  of  forth*  Protestant  Churches  iu  England;  frustrated  Catalogue  <  rwiint   ■*■!■»■■*«  tim  Aassl. 
opold  do  Rothschild's  cSUctum  of  Old  Piatt;  A  Prieale  Catalogue  of  The  Royal  j  ******  ■•»▼«■■•  w  r*"h 
at  Windsor  Castle;  Ac.  I 


«.«.«•' 

tOf. 

B.B.B. 

B.H.  0. 

LEE 
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B.  B»*  Ernest  Charles  Francois  Babelon.  f 

Professor  at  the  College  de  France.    Keeper  of  the  department  of  Medals  and  I 
-Antiquities  at  the  Bibhotheque  Natkmale.    Member  of  the  Acadlmie  des  I  nacrip-  + 


Professor  at  the 

Antiquities  at  the  oiuiioincquc  nauowuc     memucr  «■  uk  naqcimi  uc«  ■  iiauip.  v  i^rfcM»a      ^^. .. ^ 

tions  de  Belles  Lettres,  Pans.     Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.     Author  of  |  **"■■•■ '  ******* 
Descriptions  Hisloriqu 
Grecques  et  Romaines; 


Descriptions  ffistoriques des  Monnaies delta Rtpubliaue  fiomoine ;  TralUs des  Monnaies  I 

~  -■--■-  -       '     ;;  Catalogue  des  Camies  de  la  Bibliotheaue  National*.  *• 


*     i 


1. 0.  Edward  Cairo,  D.CX.»  D.Litt.  J 

See  the  biographical  article,  Cairo,  Edward.  \ 

B.  C.  B.  Rx.  Rev.  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  M.A..  D.Lrrr.  (Dublin).  r«i««.  rt^Ji  m.^ih  ,<-    - 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath.    Author  of  "  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladhia,"  -  T^^Zm^J-SZ-T*1 
hi  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  voLvl  Ctfttcbtog;  Csraalltti; 

^  ICaxthusiajis;  CttottORi..     . 

B.  0.  Q.  Edmund  Crosby  Quiccin,  M.A.  f  *    •* 

Fellow  of,  and  Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages  and  Monro  Lecturer  la  Celtic  ut<  OeUx  Languages  and  JJteraturmt 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge..  *  """ 


Edmund  Gosbb,  LL.D.  J  fmniiiii**— '  *n»— J-I 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gossb,  Edmund  \  *V"  iTr^ZZ^i  »!!-• 

I  '    fjt  USSM,  vlUI  Htyti* 

Ernest  Arthur  Gardner.  j  Gftiydoa;  tost.  \ 

Sea  the  biographical  article,  Gardner,  Percy. 


Sir  Edward  Herbert  Bunbury,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.O.S.  (d.  1805).  f  .   '-.'    ■ 

M.P.  for  Bury-St-Edmunda,  1847-1852.    Author  of  a  History  of  Ancient  Geography,  \  CEBptistil  (in  pott). 
Ac  I 

Editor,  Census  and  Sutistics  Office,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  ^Cmada:  \AiricuUura,   ^ 

Ellis  Howell  Minns,  M.A.  f 

University  Lecturer  in  Palaeography  .Cambridge.    Lecturer  and  Assistant  Librariao  1  Carpi;  Ancient  TrAsf, 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  I 

sVt»  W» .         Stt  Edward  Leader  Williams  (d.  1010).  f  f*  ,B 

Vice-President.  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.    Committor  Engffleert  Manchester  J  ^M» 
ShjpCanaL    Chief  Engineer  of  the  Manchester  Ship  C^naldun^itaeoMtfitctMSk  |  """"J* 
Author  of  papers  printed  in  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  ,  '  K 

■  -  Jl 

II  sf.  Edtmro  Meyer,  PrUX,  D.Lrrr.  (Oxon,),  LL.D.  (Chicago).      .  .  f 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    Author  of  Geschiekte  des  <  CassAfMSv 
AlterthuMt;GeuhichtadesaltenAegyplens;DulsradilenuudihreNacb  I.  "   *  r 

E.  0.*  Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.9c.  r 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  ChUdmo's  Hospital,  I   ' 

Great  Ormond  Street.  London.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Late  Ex-  \  CtlwlMJ*.  -in 

aattner  in  Surgery  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  London  and  Durham.    Author  I  -  <#  *I  .11 

of  A  Manual  of  Anatomy  for  Senior  Students.  I 

S.  ft.  Edoar  Prestage. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  University  of  Manchester.    Ex*     __««„. 
amincr  in  Portuguese  in  the  Universities  of  London,  Manchester,  Ac  Commendador  I  ^"JmI" 
Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.    Corresponding  Member  of  Lisbon  Royal  Academy  |  ^VJ™ 
of  Sciences.  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  Ac    Author  of  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  1  vSJUIMh     . 
Mwrj  Amurara's  Chronicle  of  Guinea;  Ac  ^^_       -> 

rCUufngfrl 

.  Rev.  Btselred  Leonard  Taunton  (d.  1007). 

Athor  of  The  English  Wmch  Monte  of St SmtdJeij  Biotewy  of  Urn  Jesuits  im  Emnlandi 
Ac 


.W>    v 


...■  h. 

S.  V.  Rsv.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  D.D.  (i8io-t8o^. 

Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln.    Author  of  Episcopal  Palaces  of  England. 

F.  CC  Frederick  Cornwall*  Conybeare,  M.A.,  D.TB.  (Gitjatn).  r  A  .T  H 

FeSow^  the  British  Aeademy.  Formerly  Fsflow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  j 
Author  of  The  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  Aristdttn  Myth,  Magic  and  Morals  1 
(1909);  Ac  I 

F.J.H.  Francis  John  Havebtold,  M  A.  LUD.  CAbjH^lir  ^-A -^  '  #X  W  II 

»l»*  -  .    :     CamaW  Profcssor_of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford  Un|verslty.    Felow  of  Brasenost 
College,  Gbcford 


I.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Mtmbe?  of  the  German  Imperial  J  tm¥Mn0t9mt 
Archaeological  Institute.    Formerly  Senior  Censer,  Student,  Tutor  and  Librarian ' 
of  Christ  •  Church,  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1906.    Author  of  Monographs  on 
$osim  HHtswy,  An,  . ,  -  >  „ ,  „     -j        ,  *  t  y 

F.  LL  0.  Francis  Llewelyn  Grifiith,  M.A.,  Pb.D.  (Ldpaig),  F.S.A.  r 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  University.    Editor  of  the  Af«b*M|e«fa*l  &«rv«f  I 

\Y-  \  .  .'  and  A^ehaeorogical  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,    roaomt  pi  sapsml  1 

German  Archaeological  Institute.  f 

F.  sL  M  Col.  Frederic  Natusch  Mauds,  C.R.  ( 

LaotMfe*  In  Military  History  at  Manchester  University.    Author  of  P7or  and  the*  fBTllfT  f 
World's  Polity*  Tkt  LeifeAg  Campaign;  The  Jena  Cempaign.  I  > 


J  W  J3 
J8.A  i 


till  INITIALS  ANT*  HfcADfMGfc  OP  ARTICLES 


O.E.P. 

0.  W.T. 

H.A.K.S. 

fl.B.Wa. 

.i-'.i 

e.cfc. 

H.De. 

H.F.O. 

H.L.C 

H.E.V. 

1P.B. 

Ouiiiiidif 
Oaftittr,  JeaB. 


F.  Ft,  Franc  Puaux, 

President  of  the  SociAt*  <le  THiatoire  du  ProtestaotUme  francaiA.    Author  of  L«, 
'■-'    t  *•  prtcurseurs  fraucais  de la  Tolirauce;  Histoire de rHaUissemeut des Protestants  fraucais  * 

en  Suhde;  L'fyjuse  riformm  de  Franc*;  Ac 

F.E.C.  Frank  R.  Caha.  fOunwooB; 

Author  <A  South  Africa  f*m  the  Groat  Tmh  to  the  Unit*  \  Cape  Colony. 

F.  W.  B.*  ;      ftniMDC  William  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S,  fOuboMio;  Caaritortte; 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1001.  "S  Cat* I  Eye?  Ceftesttne; 
President  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  1 887-1889.  I  Chalcedony. 

0.  A.  at  George  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Giessen).  f  Carp; 

'  Aesistint  in  the  Department  of  Zoology,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensing-  i  r±*Lntu_ 
ton.    Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society.  I*""* 

&  0,  Oiu  George  Gordon  Coultoh,  MiA.  f 

Birkbeck  Ucturer  in  Fcrlesiastiml  History.  Trinity  GoUege.  Cambridge.     Author  i  Calitaoy. 
of  Medieval  Studies;  Chaucer  and  his  England;  Prom  St  Francis  Jo  DanU:  Ac  I 

Q.tLC  G.  H.  Carpenter,  B.Sc.  f 

Professor  of  Zoology  m  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Dublin.    Author  of  Insects:!  Chafer. 
Mir  Structure  anTLife.  (. 

G.aLW*  tStoMB  IfeRiNNON  Wrong,  M.A..  F.R.S.  (Canada).  f"         _      __     M  _.   ^.. 

FNicawr  of  History  at  Toronto  University.    Author  of  A  Canadian  Manor  and  Os  A  flMlflf  MiMory  to  FedmMdW 
Seigneurs;  The  British  Nation:  a  History;  &c  1 

George  RoBRRT  Parkin,  LL.D.,  C.M.G.  /Canada:  Binary  from  **$>•; 

Sat  the  biographical  article,  Parkin,  G.  R.  \      lion. 

Rev.  GRinrfeHES  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Waftden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney,  N.S.W.    Formeriy  Tutor  ia  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

Henry  A.  M.  Smith.  -I  Calhoun,  John  a 


Cenmlei:  Crtck,  Btrmm*w$ 
Raman, 


'Henry  Beauchamp  Walters,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  to  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  Author  of 
The  Art  of  the  Greeks:  History  of  Ancient  Pottery:  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  and 
Etruscan  vases  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  fi. ;  Catalogue  of  Themes,  Greek,  Roman 
and  Etruscan;  Apr, 

Hugh  Chkholm.  M.A.  f  Cana%taT  mm 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Cbrpos  Chrtsti  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  nth  edition  i  Canon:  Music: 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannka ;  co-editor  ofthe  10th  edition.  ^  Chamberlain,  J. 

HlPPOLYTE  T5eLEHAYE,  S.J.  f 

Assistant  id  the  compilation  of  the  Bottenditt  pablicatiOMt  Auahcta  BWandmm+A  CafjOlOlittaaX 
miAm+San&rum,  I 

Hans  Friedreich  Gadow.  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.  f 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  Uaivertity  of  Cambridge.  1  CfaBIMdaeaV  ' 
Author  of  Ampmkna  and  Reptiles.  ^^  I 

Htfotf  LdNGBOiTRNE  Callendar,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  (McGilt  Univ.).     .  f  g^m-****. 

Professor  of  Physics,  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.    Formerly  Professor  of  i  J™F"l"! 
Physics  in  McGUI  College,  Montreal,  and  in  University  College,  London.  l<Wortmttiy. 

Herbert  M.  Vavghan,  F.S.A*  f 

tt\fmS&*!&Z£    A"^<*^^cf  to  t^S^bi  The  Mediti  Popes  A  CbMlktM 

H.  F.  BlGGAR.  Septum    !..„„.■ 

Aathofof  The  Voyages  of  the  Cabots  to  Greenland.  \  wnur,  Jntqom. 

H.  at  H.  t*  s?    Henry  R.  H.  Hall,  M.A.  /«erato3  Mgypt  and  Wf**t* 

^     .  ...       .         .  .  .    .    ..     ^ 


in  theDcparsuuniof  Bayptknaaw  Aasynan  Aotfrastio*  Bdtiah  Museanv  I       Asia, 

H.  if.     ;v  ll '  'fezNRY  Stmons.  f 

Asektant  ia  the  British  Museum.    Formerly  Lecturer  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  i  ChambOrd*  COMtt  da. 
;.-,v.     al  Bedford  College,  London,  I  l 

H.  T.  A.  Rev.  Herbert  Thomas  Andrews.  f 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  New  College,  London.    Author  of  The  Com- 1  g^A^MkMmmMm 
lajaij  on  Acts  in  theWestminsUr  New  Testament;  Handbook  on  Ike  Apocryphal]  CataamilllkeB. 

8.W.at#         Rev.  Henry^  Wheeler  Robinson,,  M. A.  .  f  , 

Professor  of  Church Historyin  Rawdon  CdRege.  Leeds.    Senior  Kcfinfcott  Scholar.  I  /^>,t^i^  a-  ^a, 
OMbmV  Jg^-^^JgjJ0!  ^  *3Aw  Psychology  in  Relation  to  Pauline  Anthropology]  »«"••  l»  F»^» 

■.W.aV  H.  Wickham  Stksbl  f 

Correspondent  of  Tie  Times  at  Vienna.! Correspondent  of  Tie  Times  at  Rotne.l  ClftsHld. 
807-1002.  .1 


1897-1903. 

See  the  biogrVplMcaf  artide!  YUlaTsti  H.-  \0arfisM   (in/**). 


H.T.  CoLjeanjt Art  HtNtV  Vm.R, KC.S.I    _  / 


J,  A.  at  Sot  Jervoisb  Athelstane  Baines,  C.S.I.  f 

President,  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1909-1910.    Census  Commissioner  under  the  J 
Gevernmeat  of  MoHa,  r$80-  1B03.    Employed  at  India  Office  as  Secretary  to  Royal  \ 
Commissioii  on  Opium,  1 894-1 89S.    Author  <ef  Official  Reports  an  .Provincial  f  > 
em  Indian  Census  Operations;  4c    -  ~  t 
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J.  A.  Hi          .  John  AexBn  Howe,  B.Sc.  faSZET^EZ? 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.  1  SSSSmmI MtMLL  i^^a> 

f.A.MHi          J.  A.  M*NaUGHT»  /finrrtns*. 

Member  of  the  Jury  for  Carnage  Building,  Paris  Exposition*  ioqo,  ,.   \Vfc""»,H 

i.Bt                J.  Mtfimm.      _ .......  _    .   f                    r              .;>  * ..: 


J.  MIX 


j.T.a 


J.Wft. 


BftBTHPTTi"  f 

Lecturer  on  Construction*  Architecture*  Sanitation,  Quantities,  Ac.,  at  King's  J 
College,  London.  Member  of  Society  of  Architects.  Member  of  Institute,  of  1 
Junior  Engineers.  I 

J. CM.  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  F.R.S.  ,    ,  S  CudOnn  A^km  (im  em^eu 

See  bMgjKpfcical  article:  Maxwell,  Jambs  Clem,  V*pwi*  ^^       *^ 


J.  D.  Pr.  John  Dyneley  Prince.  PhJ).  r 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Columbia  University,  New  York.    T/wO.  ~*~  :„  1 4 


the  Bxpedftion  to  Southern  Babylonia,  j868-iS9q, '  Author o(  A  Critical  Commentary 


J.  F.  D.  Si*  J.  Fredemck  Dickson,  K.C.M.G.  f 

Reorganized  the  North- West  Province  of  Ceylon.  Editor  and  translator  of  the  "J  Ceylon  (in  part). 
UPasamPada-Kammavaca  and  the  PaHmohha.  I 

*;"■■»    .  •         ■',|^  •  -    •  >*  ,;,    m 

J.  F>K».  .        Jjia«t«  Femmauwce-Kelly,  Litt.D.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  Liverpool  Uuii 


Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  L 
MacCoU  Lecturer.  Cambridge  University*    Fellow  of  i 
anting  Membef  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy. 


Norman  MacCoU  Lecturer.  Cambridge  Umvcr«fy>    Fellow  of  the  British  Acadertii 
lemspojiding  Membef  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.    Author  of  A  History 
f  Spajush  Literature ;  Ac 


Campoamor  y  anpoonork* 

GastDfto  Sotsttaao;        .:■   •*■ 

MMthstvLa; 

Ctmate*, 


J.  H.F.  John  Henry  Freese,  M.A.  ~     '       '   f*  •  -«*— 

Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  .  .  \,C§Jpttnuus>  Jits* 

J.  H.R.  John  Horace  RotmrjJMX,  tt.iV(fetfn.).  '     _  fri**]*  (.-.V^ 

\Author  df  Feudal  kkgfani;  Studies  in  Peerage  and  FamUy  History;  Peerage  andl  P"*1*  {m  •**>• 
trowegroe.  s        '"*  •  1.  ■  v 
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Castfe  toted. 


J.  HL  R.  John  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.  f 

Lecturer  on  Modern  History  to  the  Cambridge  University  Local  Lectures  Syndicate,  J  i 
Author 

Nations', 


IOLLAND   KOBE,  M.A.,  MATT.U.  I 

turer  on  Modern  History  to  the  Cambridge  University  Local  Lectures  Syndicate,  J  rimiiisVsMi  * 
torof  Xjy««f  NaPoleonl.;  Napoleonic XudwiThf  botxkp^oj European  ]         *^^ 
K<mj;7%L^o/>«tt;chapteraintheC(im*rye«  Modern  UMtry.  i 


Iames.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ,  r 

Vice-Prcsidrtit  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  1^5-1807.     Rhlnd  J  ^.i.^..   giM£tmmmk 
Lecturer  on  Archaeology,  1897.    Author  4  Tituli  Hunteriani:  an  Account  of  the]  CDEimtrl,  tSOOtfi, 
Roman  Stones  in  the  Buulerian  Museum.  {  .     '  ■      a 


J.  P.-B.  .  jAMXfl  GEOROE  JOSttB  PENDEEEL-BeODHUEST.  I  Mm* 

Editor  of  the  Guardian  (London).  ^«fcMr. 

Legion  of  Honour*! , 
weSMstoifedudroity 


J.  F.  ft.  Jean  Paul  Hi*polyte  Emmanuel  Adhemar  Esmetx. 

Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.    Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour*!  /<****»**    ,   v  t  w   r 

Member  of  die  Institute  of  France.    Author  of  Cours  tWneutaire?^^  J-  *-»*><  l  "■»      r  1    w 

J.  ft  a       JOSEFH  ROGEESON  COTTEE,  M.A.       _  «...._.'.         f 


Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Trinity  College*  {  CaJoraMOs**, 
Dublia.    Editor  of  and  edition  of  Preston's  Theory  of  Heat.  \  , 


.tZ    > 


J.  8.  F.  Jqhn  Smith  Fwtt,  D.Scu  F.G.S.  c  .  3 

"      ■  J     Fttrograpaef  to  the  Geological  Survey.    Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  J  Cnarnoeklto.  ' 

Edinburgh  University.    NeillMedallist  of  the  Royal  Sacietyof  Ediaburgh.    Bigsby  1  VUiMHW~w'  ^ 
Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  I  •      ^    J 

J.T.Bt.  J<On  f .  Bealev.  •^,^«^i.aM,1-        x*,   tfOM|lMlsjB(*l#«0; 

Joint  author  of  Stanford  s  Europe.    Formerly  editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  J  Canealhv 
jrogasiVss.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia.  Central  Asia  and  Tibet;  Ac.  \  QmmmwWipatl).         .P   * 

Jonm  TaosfAS  Cunningham.  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  f 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  South-Western  Polytechnic,  London.    Formerly 
Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  •  OtahaJopOiE, 
to  the  Marine  Biological  Association,  and  Fellow  of  University  Collage,  QxfocoV  ,  3        1 

r  Author  oftotmerous  papers  in  sdentific  journals.  ^ 

Major-General  James  Wateehouse.  . 

^Indian  Staff  Corns.  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Assistant 
Sarvtyor*General  in  charge  of  Photographic  Operations  in  the  Surveyor-General  s 
Office.  Calcutta,  1 866-1 897.  Took  part  in  the  observation  of  total  eclipses*  < 
1 87 1  and  1875,  an4  of  transit  of  Venus,  1874.  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
BCTgal,  i«86-i890.  Author  of  The  Preparation  of  Drawings  jar  Photographic 
Reproduction;  8tc 

J.  W.D.  Captain  J.  Whttly  Dixon,  R.N.  f 

NsMtspsl  Assessor  to  the.  Court  of  Appeal.  .  \ 


Cm**  Q*tmv  Mio-rfc  ^ 


J,  W.  B**        James  Wycltfee  Headlam,  M.A.  .  .  (  *    ■ 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Formerly  ^  _.^  > 
Fella*VKmg>  College,  Cambn^ge.  ^no!  Professor  of  Grosk  and  Anqgit  History '  *t*M* 
at  Queen's  College,  LbnObfl.    Author  of  Bwnatck  and  the  Poundafwn  afpU  Germa* :  \ 

mtuspieei  etc 


*  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

•UW    '<        HoNWSKWrttfR  Louis  Marie  Olivier  Duchesne.  •fcattxtnal:  OefettlaaL     * 

See  the  biographical  article:  Duchesne,  L.  M.  O.  \  ^    *  w 

whence  J.  Burpee.  _       ..         .......        -  --        x  .f  Canada;    Literature,  BfegUshr 

Author  of  7a*  Score*  /or  /As  Wertem  5w.    Joint  author  (with  Henry  J.  Morgan)  of  -j        Canadian. 
Canadian  Life  in  Toxen  and  Country .      '     '    *  I  w 


■t.  1.  Is'*1  Laweence  J.  Burpee. 


L.  J.  g.  Leonard  Jakes  Spencer,  M.A, 


Corargyrltt; 


AerfeunH  In  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.    Formerly  Scholar.  Cerussite; 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.     Editor  of  the  Minera-     Chabazlta; 
logical  Magaune.  I  Chalvblte. 

ilVii"*  4  "'   '    Stt  ttstiE  Stephen,  K.C.B.,Litt.D.  /cartrie. 

See  the  biographical  artkle:  Stephen,  Sir  Leslie.  I  ««v». 

I  Canto;  Cappefto; 
Capponi,  G.  and  P.; 
Caraoeioea:  Carbonari; 
carrara;  cavonr. 

^ 

■  «,.       m«MMtb«vakt.  {£K»2?i£SS?; 

H. «.  lions  <C*«tc>,  PB.D.  ttdprig). 


#     »» 


*»      i 


» 


M.H.S.  IIarion  H.  Shelmann,  F.S.A.  ' 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Art.    Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter 

national  Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  ParU,  Buenos  Aires,  Roroe^  4ndthe  Franco- 

British  Exhibition,  London.    Author  of  History  of"  Punch'* ;  British  Portrait  Painting 


§o  the 
and 


Caricature; 
Cartoon* 


u 


Is  0<**»*r  •/  the  totk  Century;  Works  of  G.  P.  Watts,  R.A.;  British  Sculpture 
I  Sculptors  of  To-day,  Henrietle  Ronner;  Ac. 

M.  J.  de  6.        MrcHAEt  Jan  de  Goeje.  /  r»nnii^i 

See  the  biographical  article:  CoBjE,  MichaBl  Jan  dr.  ^CMftlstlt. 

M.F.  Rev.  Mark  Pattison.  I  ********  ■*••» 

See  the  biographical  article:  Pattison.  Mare.  \ CasauDoil,  HM6. 

H.  B.  D.  Narcisse  Eutrope  Dionne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.JR.S.  (Canada}. 

librarian  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec     Chief  Editor  of  Le  Courrter 
dn  Canada,  1 880-1 884.    Chief  Inspector  of  Federal  Licences.  1884-1886.    Chief 


dn  Canada,  1 880-1 884.  Chief  Inspector  of  Federal  Licences.  1884-1886.  Chief 
Editor  of  L»  Journal  de  Quebec,  1 886.  Author  of  Life  of  Samuel  Champlain,  Pounder 
of  Quebec,  Life  of  Jacques  Cottier .  discoverer  of  Canada;  La  NouveUe  Prance,  1540- 
16OS ;  Quebec  ct  Nouveue  Prance;  &c 


ChamplalD,  Samuel  da. 


«' 


H.W.T.  No*tb*4o«  WHTTBtlDOE  Thou as,  M. A.  ,  f 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  J 
Socttte  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris.     Author  of  Thought  Transference;  Kinship  and]  ' 
Marriage  in  Australia;  &c  L 

a  Bt,  OtWAio  Bahron,  F.5.A.  f  c%dL 

Editor  of  The  Ancestor,  1902-1003.  \  vwafc 

air.  Oscar  Brtuaht.  {fcupatMaa  Mountains  («»*zfi) 

0.  M.D.  Ormonde  Maodoch  Daltow,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ......  .    _  f 

Assistant  Keeper.  Department  of  British  and  Medieval  Atafauities,  British  Museum.  I      ,         v  . .    ^     . 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archaeological  Society.    Author  of  1  Catacomb  (*»  part). 
OuUek Urn  Body  Christian  and  By\aniiue  Antiquities  1  &o,  [ 

P.  A.  Pm  Dajbbl  Alphandery.  *   .  J. ,      ^    „        *   _.     *  ^         f 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Dogma,  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonna,  J «._^.  -.    , 

Paris.    Author  of  Let  Idtes  morales  she*  let  hmodaus  laHues  an  dtbut  du  XII I*  1  OaptstrnBO.  < 

P.A.K.  Pis**  Peter  AtEXErArrrcH  KROwyrtm.  /Caspian  Sea  (in  part); 

6t«tl^bic«japhlcalartkie»ICROPOTEiN,P.A.  \  c^utm (in  part). 

P.af.  P*mi»  CheVtey  Yorej^M.A.  /Catherine  of  Aragon; 

Magdalen  College  Oxford.  \  Charles  L;  Charles  H. 

P.LaC      '      ''RntiP  Laex,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Lecturer  on  Physical  and  Regional  Geography  In  Cambridge  University.    Formerly 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Author  of  Monograph  of  British  Cambrian  H 
TrUoHUs.    Translator  and  Editor  of  Kayser's  Cemparatwe  Geology. 

F,?*"  PEMtKor  of  PoemTof  utrriag*.    Editor  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campion.   {  <**#—>  TnoiMi. 

P.  A.  ■.  Psscv  Alexander  Macmabon,  F JLS,,  D.Scv 


Carpathian  Mountains' in  fort); 
Canensns?  Geology. 


EtCT  Alexander  Macmabon,  F JLS\,  D.Sa  .  ( 

Late  Maior  RJV,    Deputy  warden  of  the  Standards,  Board  of  Trade.    Joint-  J  csvIm 
GenefarSecretary  of  the  British  Association.    Former*/  Professor  of  Physics,  1  *■»"* 
Ordnance  College,  and  ftauhJant  of  London  Mathesnaekal  Society.  t 
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The  Rt,  Hon.  Loio  Rayleigh. 

Sot  the  biographical  article:  Rayleigh,  3rd  Baroa. 

Robert  Anchel. 

Archivist  to  the  Department  de  t'Eore. 

Robert  Adamson. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Adamson,  R. 

Robeit  Alexander  Stewart  Macauster,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

RlCHARD  CaRNETT. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Garnett,  Richard. 

R.  I.  Pocock,  F.Z.S. 

Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London. 

Sir  Robert  Kennaway  Douglas. 

Formerly  Keeper  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  and  . 
Professor  of  Chinese,  King's  College,  London.    Author  of  The  Language  and  Litera- 
ture of  China;  Ac 

Richard  Lydekker.  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1874-1882.    Author  of. 
CWfl/jftfyr  of  Fossil  Mammals,  Reptiles  and  Birds  in  British  Museum;  The  Deer  of 
of  Junta*;  the  Came  Animals  of  Africa',  A*. 

Robert  Lockhart  Hobson. 

-  Tftasistaat  in  the  Department  of  British  and  Medieval  Antiquities.  British  Museum. 
Author  of  Porcelain:  Oriental,  Continental  and  British;  Marks,  on  Pottery  and- 
Porcelain  (with  W.  Burton);  and  Catalogue  and  Guide  of  English  Pottery  and 
.    Porcelain  in  British  Museum. 


{  Capillary  Action  (in  pari). 

f  canton,  Pierre  Joseph; 
iCatneUneaii. 

{catogoijr  (in  part). 

/Caaeraaam; 
ICannoL 

{carta*. 

{cOBtfBOSB. 


Canton. 


CsbbiI;  CaBnehln  Vonkoy; 
Gamivora;  Cat;  Caff; 
Chamois. 


Robert  Nisbet  Bain  (d.  loco). 

Assistant  Librarian,  British  Museum,  1883-1900.    Author  <Jf  Scandinavia, 


(he 


Pajimvnj  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 

1613-172$;  Slavonic  Europe,  the  PoUticml  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  from 


t$ tj-jooo;  The  First  Romances,  ■ 

'  Pokn  ' 


1469  to  1796;  Ac 


CeranUes:  Medieval  and  Later 
Italian;  Persian,  Syrian, 
Egyptian  and  Turkish. 

Canute;  Canute  VX; 
Casimir  IU.;  Casimlr  IV.; 
Catherine  I.; 
Charles  L  (Hungary); 
Charles  IX,  3L,  XL,  XII. 

(Sweden).  % 

Charles  XIO,  XIV.,  XV. 

(Sweden  and  Norway), 

Charles  the  Boat 


Ren*  PoufrAROiN,  D.  is  L. 

Secretary  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  Honorary  Librarian  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationafe,  Paris.  Author  of  Le  Royaume  de  Provence  sous  les  Carolingiens;  Recueil 
des  ehaftes  de  Saint-Germain;  Ac 

R.  Phene  Spiers.  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  r  __     ^_,^    *    ^ 

Master   of    the  Architectural  School  and  Surveyor,  Royal  Academy,  London.     CBBIBBtiBi;  Capital;  AP4*.; 
Past  President  of  Architectural  Association.    Associate  and  Fellow  of  King's  \  Cathedral:  Arch,; 
College,  London.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Edited     CaiHnff 
Fergussoo's  History  of  Architecture,  Author  of  Architecture  East  and  West;  Ac  I        ^' 

Robert  Seymour  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.  (Cantab.).  r 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  Formerly  Professor  of  Latin  J  Camaanf*  (lm  a*mA 
in  University  College,  Cardiff;  and  Fellow  of  Goavilk  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  1  vwn»M»  ym  *"*'• 
Author  of  The  Italic  Dialects.  I 

Robert  Wallace,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.L.S. 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  Garton 
Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture.    Professor  of  Agriculture,  R.A.C., , 


Lecturer  on  Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture. 

Cirencester,  1883-1885.  Author  of  Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain;  Indian  Agri- 
culture; The  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  Farming 
Industries  of  Cape  Colony,  Ac 

Richard  Webster,  A.M. 

Editor  of  Elegies  of  Maximianus. 

Vttbotmt  St  Cybes. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Iddrsleigh,  ist  Earl  or. 

Samuel  Davidson,  D J). 

See  the  biographical  article:  Davidson.  Samuel. 

Thomas  Asbby,  M.A..  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 

Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  institute.  Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Craven  Fellow,  Oxford,  1897.  Author  of  The  Classical  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Roman,  Campagna;  Ac 

Cavtaim  Thomas  A.  Hull,  R.N. 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Admiralty  Charts. 

Sot  Thomas  Barclay,  M.P. 


Cattle  (in  pari). 


Jchanninc 

-J  Casuistry. 


Wflftani  E. 


{ 


Canon:  Scrlpium, 

Camarino;  Campania(ia  part); 
ffanffta!  Canastoni:  CaBtna: 
Capri;  Capon;  Caraks; 
CarsioU;  CastUnnm;  Casloom; 
Cassia,  Via; 
CansHno  Forks; 
Cansnrlpo; 


Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.    Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  J  r«— » 
ree  SUte.    Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Problems  \  *•*•"■*• 


of  the.  Congo  Free 

of  Inmtnut&nat  Practice  and  Diplomacy,  Ac    M.P.  for  Blackburn,  1910. 

Theodore  Treyurohuysen  Collier,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Williams  College,  Williamatown,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


{ 


Carthago,  Synoo*  of; 
Chalsooon,  Connoll  of, 
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T.  K.  C.  IUv.  Tbomas  Kelly  Cheyne.  D.Litt.,  D.D.  {'  "r     _Ji„  SI 

'  r  See  th^biographical  article:  Chbyne,  T.  K.    -  .         v  \CHHW,  fianaitfttt. 

T.  IfcJk  n.       TfcoiiAfl  Macall  Fallow,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  f  '    .'. 

Forjnerty  editor  of  7*A«  A  ntiquary,  1895-1899.  Author  of  Memorials  ofOtd  Yorkshire;  •{  CatbedfaL 
77*  Cathedral  Churches  of  Ireland.  [  ,  f     t 

T.  W.  P.     *       Thomaa  William  Fox.  f 

Professor  of  Textiles  in  the  University  of  Manchester.    Authpr  of  Mechanics  of\  flarfllnff,  v  ?    *    u 

Wearing.  [  •  -   c        ^ 

W.  A.  B.  C.       Rev.  William  Augustus  Brevoort  Coolidge,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  fCanneic     ■  1 

FeUpw  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  History.  St  David's  Xk™^-,Iw. 
CcUege,  Lampeter,  1880-1881.  Author  of  Guide  to  Switzerland;  The  Alto  in  Nature  i  «Iiam«*ltt, 
and  m  iffctory ;  &c    Editor  of  TA«  /1/pt'w  /oiiriw/,  1880-1889.  [  Chartreuse*  U  Gfao4a.      • 

W.  A.  P.  Walter  Alison  Phillips,  M.A.  f  Cane*?  CAiircA  Dignitary; 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  -J  Capo  a'IsirU;  r    j     - 

Oxford.    Author  of  Modem  Europe;  &c  I  Carlsbad  Decrees;  Cnasiible. 

W.  B.*  William  Burton,  Hon.  M.A.  (Vict.),  F.C.S,  f 

Chairman,  Joint-Committee  of  Pottery  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.     Examiner  4 
for  Board  of  Education  in  Pottery  Design  and  for  Technological  Examinations  in 
•Pottery  Manufacture.   Author  of  English  Stoneware  and  Earthenware;  Porcelain;  Stic. 


V-M    "V 


Ceramics  (in  pari). 


».J 


W.B.I:   *    J   William  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  /«.•« 

•  »              Se^tfie  biographical  article:  Da  wkins,  William  Boy  p.  ^^V™' 

W.  B.  Du.          William  Babtlett  Duftield,  M.A.  .           f     '         -r  l             r  I 

Barrister  at  Law,  Inner  Temple.    Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals*  \  CtertMftd  ComaaaJes. 

1006-1910.  \ 

W.  P.  4.    *       William  FErXDEN  Craies,  M.A.  ft 

Barristcr-at-Law.  Inner  Temple.    Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  at  King's  College,  V'tfepttu^PuaJthOMBt, 

•  '  *             '  London*    Editor  of  Archbold's  Criminal  Pleading  (23rd  edition).  I 


W".  tl  W.  "W alter  Francis  Willcox,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

omy  and  Statistics  at,  Cornell  University. 

Cewas:  U£.A. 


.  Dean  of,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics  at,  Cornell  University. 

md  now  Special  Agent  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 


•J    ' 


'  Formerly  Chief  Statistician  and  _, . 

1  *  X,  .  .  /    .       .  .     Author  of  The  Divorce  Prol>lem-r&  Study  in  Statistics ;  Social  Statistics  $f  the  United 
States;  &c. 

W.  ft.  '  William  Fream  (d.  1007),  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S..  F.S.S.  f 

Author  of  Handbook  of  Agriculture.    Formerly  Agricultural  Correspondent  of  The  I- Cattle  {jnMrt).  c    •, 

Times.  ,1 

W.  0.  •       '     -  Waicot  Otbsoh,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.  f 

Geologist  on  H.M.  Geological  Survey.    Author  of  The  Gold-bearing  Recks  of  the  <  Gape  Colony:  Geology. 
S.  Transvaal;  Mineral  Wealth  of  Africa;  The  Geology  of  Coal  and  Coal  Mining;  &c.    I  ,  . 

WjOwF^Bj       Sib  Walter  George  Frank  Phtlliudre,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  .  r 

Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  Division.    President  of  International  Law  Association,  J  rannn  im<  j «■•£>*« 
1905,    Author  tfBaoh  of  Church  Law.    Editor  of  2nd  ed.  of  PhiUimore's  Etches* 1  ww,on  **w*  «*&***• 
astical  Law;  yd  ed,  of  vol*  iv.  of  Phillimore's  International  Law;  &c  { 

W.  0.  M.  Walter  G.  M'Millan,  F.C.S.,  M.I.M.E.    (d.  1004).    -      '     ,  r  -  .'.    * 

, ,.   .  Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Lectarer  00  Metallurgy,  -J  Carfeorfcnaom. 

Mason  College,  Birmingham.    Author  of  A  Treatise  on  Electre~Melallurgy.  [ 

W.  Ha.  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D..  D.D.  (1802-1882).  r 

Minister  of  St  John's  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  1 850- r 860.    Author  of  Life  of  Dr  J  i^iaBIMft,  ThODUU  (feVdriA. 
Chalmers ;  Wydifft  and  the  Huguenots;  Martyrs  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  [ 

W.  J.  0.  WttUAM  J*hn  Gruffydd,  M.A.  r 

Lecturer  in  Celtic,  University  College,  Cardiff.    Examiner  in  Welsh  to  the  Central  }  #  .  __  ,  . 

Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Education.    Author  of  Caneuon  a,  Cherddi:  Ami  Celt:    Literature,  Welsh. 
Anthology  of  Medieval  Welsh  Poetry.  I 

W.  L.*  '  WiitTER  Lehmann,  M.D.  t  r 

Directorial  Assistant  of  the  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum,  Munich.    Conducted  J  j.^^,  .        ,       .     .      . 
Exploring  Expedition  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  1907-1909.   Author  of  many  \  *1"*M wgMjfiea*  ArcMe&qgf, 
publications  on  Mexican  and  Central  American  Anchaeology.  ^ 

W.  L.  A.  Rev.  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  (1808-1884).      f  ?  •*■*   - 

Classical  Tutor,  Lancashire  Independent  Colkgei    Pastor  jof'indcpcodent  ChapeL  I  v  ..     >.        _^ 
N.  College  Street,  Edinburgh.    One  of  the  Old  Testament  Revisers.    Author  of  "j  Cawln  (1*  part). 
A  MoralPhilosophy.  ,     .  [  . *     .- 

W.  L.  0,  WrxUAM  Lawson  Grant,  M.A.  r 

'  Professor  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.    Formerly  Belt  Lecturer  in    Canada:  Statistics; 
Colonial  History  at  Oxford  University.    Editor  of  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  i  frrfUr  Sir  Geones  ■*!— ^ 
efriw;  Canadian  Constitutional  Development  (in  collaboration);  [  M""™»  *^  «■•■■«■»  .T—rnwr 

W.  V.  R.  WrtliAM  Michael  Rossetti.  fCanova;  Caned;  Car^oon^. 

Se#  the  biographical  article:  Rossbtti,  Dante  Gabriel.  -j  CelilnL  BeuvenatO  (»W  pi&rfft 

W.  BL  William  Rtdoeway,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.  (Aberdeen),  D.Litt.  Cnarlet  ^     . 


Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Ditoey  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  Cambridge 
University.    Professor  of  Greek,  Queen  s  College,  Cork,  1883.     Ex-President  of 
Cambridge  Philological,  Antiquarian  and  Classical  Societies.    Author  of  The  Oldest  • 
Irish  Epic;  Origin  of  Metallic  Currency  and  Weight  Standards;  The  Early  Age  of 
Oroece;  Sec. 
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W.  B.B.  Rt.  Rev  William  Robert  Brownlow,  M.A.,  D.D  (d.  1901). 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton.  Provost  and  Domestic  Prelate  to  Pope  Loo 
XIII.  Co-editor  of  English  Roma  SotUrranea.  Author  of  Early  Christian  Symbol- 
ism*  Lectures  on  Sacerdotalism,  on  the  Catacombs  and  other  Archaeological  Subjects. 
Translator  of  Cur  Deus  Homo  and  Vitis  mysttca. 

W.B.S.  William- Robertson  Smith. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Smith,  William  Robertson. 

W.  Wo.  William  Wood,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S  (Canada) 

Lieut.-Col.,  Canadian  Militia.    Formerly  President  of  the  English  Section  of  the. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  of  the  Historic  Landmarks  Association.    Author  of 
The  Fight  for  Canada,  The  Logs  of -the  Conquest  0/  Canada,  &c 

W.  W.  R.*        William  Walker  Rockwell,  Lie.  Theol. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Nctr  York. 

W.  T.  S.  William  Young  Sellar. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Sella  a,  William  Young. 


Catacomb  (in  part). 


^Canticles  (tit  part). 

Canada:    Literature,  French, 
Canadian. 

v 

{celestine  III.  and  V. 
{  Catullus  {in  part). 
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CaroL 

CaroUno  Islands. 

Carrier. 
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Catherine  do'  Medial. 
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Causation* 


Cavaignae,  Louis  Engine. 
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Cavendish,  Henry. 

Caxton,  William. 
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Chambers,  Robert. 
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Channel  Islands. 
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CALHOUN,  JOHN  CALDWELL  (1782-1850),  American  states- 
man and  parliamentarian,  was  born,  of  Scottish-Irish  descent, 
in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  on  the  18th  of  March  178a. 
His  father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Donegal, 
in  North  Ireland,  but  to  have  left  Ireland  when  a  mere  child. 
The  family  seems  to  have  emigrated  first  to  Pennsylvania, 
whence  they  removed,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  to  Western 
Virginia.  From  Virginia  they  removed  in  1756  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  settled  on  long  Cane  Creek,  in  Granville  (now  Abbeville) 
county.  Patrick  Calhoun  attained  some  prominence  in  the 
colony,  serving  in  the  colonial  legislature,  and  afterwards  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  taking  part  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
In  1770  be  had  married  Martha  Caldwell,  the  daughter  of 
another  Scottish-Irish  settler. 

The  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  liberal  education  in  the 
remote  districts  of  South  Carolina  at  that  time  were  scanty. 
Fortunately,  young  Calhoun  had  the  opportunity,  although  late, 
of  studying  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Moses  Waddell 
(1770-1840),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  afterwards,  from 
1819  to  1829,  was  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  In 
i$o2  Calhoun  entered  the  junior  class  in  Yale  College,  and 
graduated  with  distinction  in  1804.  He  then  studied  first  at 
the  famous  law  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  in  a 
law  office  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  in  1807  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  began  practice  in  his  native  Abbeville  District,  and 
soon  took  a  leading  place  in  his  profession.  In  1808  and  1809 
he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and  from 
181 1  to  1817  was  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

When  he  entered  the  latter  body  the  strained  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  formed  the  most 
important  question  for  the  deliberation  of  Congress.  Henry 
Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  being  eager  for  war  and  knowing 
Calhoun's  hostility  to  Creat  Britain,  gave  him  the  second  place 
on  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  of  which  be  soon  became 
the  actual  head.  In  less  than  three  weeks  the  committee 
reported  resolutions,  evidently  written  by  Calhoun,  recommend- 
ing preparations  for  a  struggle  with  Great  Britain;  and  in  the 
following  June  Calhoun  submitted  a  second  report  urging  a 
•formal  declaration  of  war.  Both  sets  of  resolutions  the  House 
adopted,  fClay  and  Calhoun  did  more,  probably,  than  any  other 
two  men  in  Congress  to  force  the  reluctant  president  into 
beginning  hostilities. 

la  1816  Calhoun  delivered  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff  a 
speech  that  was  ever  after  held  up  by  his  opponents  as  evidence 
of  his  inconsistency  in  the  tariff  controversy.  The  embargo  and 
the  war  had  crippled  American  commerce,  but  bad  stimulated 
manufactures.  ,  With  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe 


the  industries  of  the  old  world  revived,  and  Americans  began  to 
feel  their  competition.  In  the  consequent  distress  in  the  new 
industrial  centres  there  arose  a  cry  for  protection.  Calhoun, 
believing  that  there  was  a  natural  tendency  in  the  United  Stales 
towards  the  development  of  manufactures,  supported  the  Tariff 
Bill  of  1816,  which  laid  on  certain  foreign  commodities  duties 
higher  than  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  He 
believed  that  the  South  would  share  in  the  general  industrial 
^velopment,  not  having  perceived  as  yet  that  slavery  was  an 
iusuperable  obstacle.  His  opposition  to  protection  in  later  years 
resulted  from  an  honest  change  of  convictions.  He  always 
denied  that  in  supporting  this  bill  he  bad  been  inconsistent, 
and  insisted  that  it  was  one  for  revenue. 

From  18 1 7  to  1825  Calhoun  was  secretary  of  war  under 
President  Monroe.  To  him  is  due  the  fostering  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  National  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  which  he 
found  in  disorder,  but  left  in  a  most  efficient  state.  Calhoun  was 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1825  to  1832,  during 
the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  during  most  of 
the  first  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  This  period  was 
for  Calhoun  a  time  of  reflection.  His  faith  in  a  strong  national- 
istic policy  was  gradually  undermined,  and  he  finally  became 
the  foremost  champion  of  particularism  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  States  Rights  "  or 
"  Strict  Construction  "  party. 

In  1824  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  protective  duties. 
In  1828  a  still  higher  tariff  act,  the  so-called  "  Bill  of  Abomina- 
tions," was  passed,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 
The  passage  of  these  acts  caused  great  discontent,  especially 
among  the  Southern  states,  which  were  strictly  agricultural. 
They  felt  that  the  great  burden  of  this  increased  tariff  fell  on 
them,  as  they  consumed,  but  did  not  produce,  manufactured 
articles.  Under  such  conditions  the  Southern  states  questioned 
the  constitutionality  of  the  imposition.  Calhoun  himself  now 
perceived  that  the  North  and ,  the  South  represented  diverse 
tendencies.  The  North  was  outstripping  the  South  in  population 
and  wealth,  and  already  by  the  tariff  acts  was,  as  he  believed, 
selfishly  levying  taxes  for  its  sole  benefit.  The.  minority  must* 
he  insisted,  be  protected  from  "  the  tyranny  of  the  majority." 
In  his  first  important  political  essay,  "  The  South  Carolina 
Exposition,"  prepared  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1828,  be  showed 
how  this  should  be  done.  To  him  it  was  clear  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  a  limited  instrument,  by  which  the  sovereign 
states  had  delegated  to  the  Federal  government  certain  genera) 
powers.  The  states  could  not,  without  violating  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
government  so  long  as  the  government  confined  itself  to  its 
proper  sphere;    but  the  attempt  of  Congress,  or  any  other 
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department  of  the  Federal  government,  to  exercise  any  power 
which  might  alter  the  nature  of  the  instrument  would  be  an  act 
of  usurpation.  The  right  of  judging  such  an  infraction  belonged 
to  the  state,  being  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  of  which  the  state 
could  not  be  deprived  without  being  reduced  to  a  wholly  sub- 
ordinate condition.  As  a  remedy  for  such  a  breach  of  compact 
the  state  might  resort  to  nullification  (?.*.),  or,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  secession  from  the  Union.  Such  doctrines  were  not  original 
with  Calhoun,  but  had  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Union 
from  time  to  time;  Tt  femaiaed  for  him,  towtver,  to  submit 
them  to  a  rigid  analysis  and  reduce  them  to  %  logical  form. 

Meantime  the  friendship  between  Calhoun  and  Jackson  had 
come  to  an  end.  While  a  member  of  President  Monroe's  cabinet, 
Calhoun  had  favoured  the  reprimanding  of  General  Jackson  {q.v.) 
for  his  high-handed  course  in  Florida  in  i3i$,  during  the  first 
Seminole  War.  In  1831 W.  H.  Crawford,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  this  cabinet,  desiring  to  ruin  Calhoun  politically  by  turning 
Jackson's  hostility  against  him,  revealed  to  Jackson  what  had 
taken  place  thirteen  years  before.  Jackson  could  brook  no 
criticism  from  one  whom  he  had  considered  a  friend;  Calhoun, 
moreover,  angered  the  president  still  further  by  his  evident 
sanction  of  the  social  proscription  of  Mrs  Eaton  (q.v.);  the  political 
views  of  the  two  men,  furthermore,  were  becoming  more  and  more 
divergent,  and  the  rupture  between  the  two  became  complete. 

The  failure  of  the  Jackson  administration  to  reduce  the  Tariff 
of  1828  drew  from  Calhoun  his  "  Address  to  the  People  of  South 
Carolina  "  in  183 1,'  In  which  he  elaborated  his  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  Union  as  given  in  the  "  Exposition."  In  183a  a  new  tariff 
act  was  passed,  which  removed  the  "  abominations  "  of  1828  but 
left  the  principle  of  protection  intact.  The  people  of  South 
Carolina  were  not  satisfied,  and  Calhoun  In  a  third  political  tract, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Governor  James  Hamilton  (1786-1857) 
of  South  Carolina,  gave  his  doctrines  their  final  form,  but  without 
altering  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  already  been  stated. 

In  1832  South  Carolina,  acting  in  substantial  accordance  with 
Calhoun's  theories, "  nullified  "  the  tariff  acts  passed  byCongress 
in  1828  and  1832  (see  Nullification;  South  Carolina;  and 
United  States).  On  the  28th  of  December  1832  Calhoun 
resigned  as  vice-president,  and  On  the  4th  of  January  1833  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  President  Jackson  had,  in  a  special 
message,  taken  strong  ground  against  the  action  of  South 
Carolina,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  clothe  the  president  with 
additional  powers,  with  the  avowed  object  of  meeting  the  situ- 
ation in  South  Carolina.  Calhoun,  in  turn,  introduced  resolu- 
tions upholding  the  doctrine  held  by  South  Carolina,  and  it  was 
hi  the  debate  on  the  first-named  measure,  termed  the  "  Force 
Bill,"  and  on  these  resolutions,  that  the  first  intellectual  duel 
took  place  between  Daniel  Webster  and  Calhoun.  Webster 
declared  that  the  Federal  government  through  the  Supreme 
Court  was  the  ultimate  expounder  and  interpreter  of  its  own 
powers,  while  Calhoun  championed  the  rights  of  the  individual 
state  under  a  written  contract  which  reserved  to  each  state  its 
sovereignty. 

The  practical  result  of  the  conflict  over  the  tariff  was  a  com- 
promise. Congress  passed  an  act  gradually  reducing  the  duties 
to  a  revenue  basis,  and  South  Carolina  repealed  her  nullification 
measures.  As  the  result  of  the  conffict,  Calhoun  was  greatly 
strengthened  in  his  position  as  the  leader  of  his  party  In  the  South. 
Southern  leaders  generally  were  now  beginning  to  perceive,  as 
Calhoun  had  already  seen,  that  there  was  a  permanent  conflict 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  not  only  a  divergence  of 
interests  between  manufacturing  and  agricultural  sections,  but  an 
inevitable  struggle  between  free  and  slave  labour.  Should  enough 
free  states  be  admitted  into  the  Union  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power,  the  North  would  naturally  gain  a  preponderance  in  the 
Senate,  as  it  had  in  the  House,  and  might,  within  constitutional 
limits,  legislate  as  it  pleased.  The  Southern  minority  recognised, 
therefore,  that  they  must  henceforth  direct  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  all  questions  affecting  their  peculiar  interests,  or 
their  section  would  undergo  a  social  and  economic  revolution. 
The  Constitution,  if  strictly  interpreted  according  to  Calhoun's 


views,  would  secure  this  control  to  the  minority,  and  prevent  an 
industrial  upheaval. 

An  element  of  bitterness  was  now  injected  into  the  struggle. 
The  Northern  Abolitionists,  to  whom  no  contract  or  agreement 
was  sacred  that  involved  the  continuance  of  slavery,  regarded  the 
clauses  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which  maintained  the  property 
rights  of  the  slave-owners  as  treaties  with  evil,  binding  on  no  one, 
and  bitterly  attacked  the  slave-holders  and  the  South  generally. 
Their  attacks  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  moderate  party 
in  that  "section.  .  Any  crfcicisjn  of  their  peculiar  utftitutfon  now 
came  tobe  highly  offensive  ioSoutbernJeadets,  and  Calhiun,  who 
always  took  the  most  advanced  stand  in  behalf  of  Southern  rights, 
urged  (but  in  vain)  that  the  Senate  refuse  to  receive  abolitionist 
Delicious,  He  also  advocated  the  exclusion  of  abolitionist 
lfteftuure  f  ran  the  mats.  * 

Indeed  from  1832  until  his  death  Calhoun  may  be  said  to  have 
devoted  his  life  to  the  protection  of  Southern  interests.  He 
became  the  exponent,  the  very  embodiment,  of  an  idea.  It  is  a 
fcistsjee,  however,  to  characterize  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Union. 
His  contention  was  that  its  preservation  depended  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  states  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  aggression  by  one  section  could  only  end  in  disruption. 
Secession,  he  contended,  was  the  only  final  remedy  left  to  the 
weaker.  Calhoun  wasre-electcd  to  the  Senate  in  x834andio  1 840, 
serving  until  1843.  From  1832  to  1837  he  was  a  man  without 
a  party.  He  attacked  the  "  spoils  system  "  inaugurated  by 
President  Jackson,  opposed  the  removal  of  the  government; 
deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  In  general  was 
a  severe  critic  of  Jackson's  administration.  In  thb  period  be 
usually  voted  with  the  Whigs,  but  in  1837  he  went  over  to  the 
Democrats  and  supported  the  "  independent  treasury  *  scheme 
of  President  Van  Buren.  He  was  spoken  of  for  the  presidency  in 
1844,  but  declined  to  become  a  candidate,  and  was  appointed  as 
secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Tyler,  serving  from 
the  1st  of  April  1844,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  term,  until 
the  xoth  of  March  1845.  While  holding  this  office  he  devoted  his 
energies  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  between  the  South  and  the  constantly  growing 
North.  One  of  his  last  acts  as  secretary  of  state  was  to  send  a 
despatch,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1845,  inviting  Texas  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  by  Congress.  Calhoun  was  once  more  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1845.  The  period  of  his  subsequent  service  covered 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  dispute  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
Mexican  War.  On  the  xoth  of  February  1847  he  introduced  In 
the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  concerning  the  territory  about  to 
be  acquired  from  Mexico,  which  marked  the  most  advanced  stand' 
as  yet  taken  by  the  pro-slavery  party.  The  purport  of  these 
resolutions  was  to  deny  to  Congress  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  territories  and  to  declare  all  previous  enactments  to  thb 
effect  unconstftutionaL 

In  1850  the  Union  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  dissolution.' 
Calf  ornia  was  applying  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  state 
under  a  constitution  which  did  not  permit  slavery.  Her  ad- 
mission with  two  Senators  would  have  placed  the  slave-holding 
states  in  the  minority.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  this  applica- 
tion Calhoun  died,  on  the  31st  of  March  1850,  in  Washington. 

Calhoun  is  most  often  compared  with  Webster  and  Cray.  The 
three  constitute  the  trio  upon  whom  the  attention  of  students  at 
this  period  naturally  rests.  Calhoun  possessed  neither  Webster's 
brilliant  rhetoric  nor  his  easy  versatility,  but  he  surpassed  him  in 
the  ordered  method  and  logical  sequence  of  his  mind.  He  never 
equalled  Clay  In  the  latter's  magnetism  of  impulse  and  inspiration 
of  affection,  but  he  far  surpassed  him  in  clearness  and  directness 
and  in  tenacity  of  will.  He  surpassed  them  both  In  the  distinct- 
ness with  whkh  he  saw  results,  and  in  the  boldness,  with  which  he 
formulated  and  followed  his  conclusions. 

Calhoun  in  person  was  tall  and  slender,  and  in  Ms  later  yean' 
was  emaciated.  His  features  were  angular  and  somewhat  hanm, 
but  with  a  striking  face  and  very  fine  eyes  of  a  brilliant  dark  bfoei 
To  his  slaves  he  was  just  and  kind.  He  lived  the  modest, 
unassuming  life  of  a  country  planter  when  at  his  home,  and  at 
Washington  Mvtd  as  unostentatiously  as  possible,  consistent  With' 
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Jilt  public  duties  and  poakioa.    Hfa  character  in  other  respects 

wis  always  of  stainless  integrity. 

Bibliography— A  collected  edition  of  Calhoun's  Works  (6  vols.. 
New  York,  1853-1855)  has  been  edited  by  Richard  K.  Crane.  The 
most  important  speeches  and  papers  are: — The  South  Carolina 
Exposition  (1828);  Speech  on  the  Force  Bill  (1833) ;  Reply  to  Webster 
(1831);  Speech  on  the  Reception  of  Abolitionist  Petitions  (1836),  and 
on  the  Veto  Power  (1842);  a  Disquisition  on  Government,  and  a 
Discourse  on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
(1849-1850)— the  last  two,  written  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
defend  with  great  ability  the  rights  of  a  minority  under  a  govern- 
ment such  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Calhoun's  Correspondence, 
edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  has  been  published  by  the  American 
Historical  Association  (see  Report  tor  1899,  vol.  il).  The  biography 
of  Calhoun  by  Dr  Hermann  von  Hoist  In  the  American  States- 
men Series  "  (Boston,  1882)  is  a  condensed  study  of  the  political 
Questions  of  Calhoun's  time.  Gustavus  M.  Pinckney's  Life  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  (Charleston,  1903)  gives  a  sympathetic  Southern  view. 
Gaillard  Hunt's  John  C.  Calhoun  (Philadelphia,  1908)  is  a  valuable 
work.  (H.  A.  M.  S.) 

CAU,  an  inland  town  of  the  department  of  Cauca,  Colombia, 
South  America,  about  180  m.  S.W.  of  Bogota  and  50  m.  S.E.  of 
the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Rio  Cali,  a  small  branch  of  the 
Cauca.  Pop.  (1006  estimate)  16,000.  Cali  stands  3327  ft 
above  sea-ievel  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cauca  valley,  one  of 
the  healthiest  regions  of  Colombia.  The  land-locked  character 
of  this  region  greatly  restricts  the  city's  trade  and  development; 
but  it  is  considered  the  most  important  town  in  the  department. 
It  has  a  bridge  across  the  Cali,  and  a  number  of  religious  and 
public  edifices.  A  railway  from  Buenaventura  will  give  Cah*  and 
the  valley  behind  it,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Over  200  m. 
of  river  navigation,  a  good  outlet  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Coal 
deposits  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

CALIBRATION,  a  term  primarily  signifying  the  determination 
of  the  "  calibre  "  or  bore  of  a  gun.  The  word  calibre  was  intro- 
duced through  the  French  from  the  Italian  calibre,  together  with 
other  terms  or  gunnery  and  warfare,  about  the  16th  century.  Hie 
origin  of  the  Italian  equivalent  appears  to  be  uncertain.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  the  calibre  of  a  gun  requires  accurate 
adjustment  to  the  standard  sire,  and  further,  that  the  bore  must 
be  straight  and  of  uniform  diameter  throughout.  The  term  was 
subsequently  applied  to  the  accurate  measurement  and  testing  of 
the,  bore  of  any  kind  of  tube,  especially  those  of  thermometers. 

In  modern  scientific  language,  by  a  natural  process  of  transi- 
tion, the  term  "  calibration  "  has  come  to  denote  the  accurate 
comparison  of  any  measuring  instrument  with  a  standard,  and 
more  particularly  the  determination  of  the  errors  of  its  scale. 
It  is  seldom  possible  in  the  process  of  manufacture  to  make  an 
instrument  so  perfect  that  no  error  can  be  discovered  by  the 
most  delicate  tests,  and  it  would  rarely  be  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  do  so  even  if  it  were  possible.  The  cost  of  manufacture  would 
in  many  cases  be  greatly  increased  without  adding  materially 
to  the  utility  of  the  apparatus.  The  scientific  method,  in  all 
cases  which  admit  of  the  subsequent  determination  and  correc- 
tion of  errors,  is  to  economize  time  and  labour  in  production  by 
taking  pains  in  the  subsequent  verification  or  calibration. 
This  process  of  calibration  is  particularly  important  m  laboratory 
research,  where  the  observer  has  frequently  to  make  his  own 
apparatus,  and  cannot  afford  the  time  or  outlay  required  to  make 
special  tools  for  fine  work,  but  is  already  provided  with  apparatus 
and  methods  of  accurate  testing.  For  non-scientific  purposes 
It  Is  generally  possible  to  construct  instruments  to  measure  with 
sufficient  precision  without  further  correction.  The  present 
Article  wiQ  therefore  be  restricted  to  the  scientific  use  and 
application  of  methods  of  accurate  testing. 

General  Methods  and  PrindpUs.—Tix  process  of  calibration 
of  any  measuring  instrument  is  frequently  divisible  into  two 
parts,  which  differ  greatly  in  importance  in  different  cases,  and 
of  which  one  or  the  other  may  often  be  omitted.  (1)  The  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  the  unit  to  which  the  measurements  are 
referred  by  comparison  with  a  standard  unit  of  the  same  kind. 
This  is  often  described  as  the  Standardisation  of  the  instrument, 
or  the  determination  of  the  Reduction  factor .  (9)  The  verification 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  subdivision  of  the  scale  of  the  instrument. 
Thfr  may  be  termed  calibration  of  the  scale*  and  dots  not 


necessarily  Involve  the  comparison  of  the  Instrument  with  any 
independent  standard,  but  merely  the  verification  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  relative  values  of  its  indications.  In  many  cases  the 
process  of  calibration  adopted  consists  in  the  comparison  of  the 
instrument  to  be  tested  with  a  standard  over  the  whole  range  of 
its  indications,  the  relative  values  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
standard  itself  having  been  previously  tested.  In  this  case  the 
distinction  of  two  parts  in  the  process  is  unnecessary,  and  the 
term  calibration  fa  for  this  reason  frequently  employed  to  include 
bdth.  In  some  cases  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  first  part  only, 
but  for  greater  clearness  and  convenience  of  description  we  shall 
restrict  the  term  as  far  as  possible  to  the  second  meaning. 

The  methods  of  standardisation  or  calibration  employed  have 
much  In  common  even  in  the  cases  that  appear  most  diverse.  They 
are  all  founded  on  the  axiom  that  "  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another."  Whether  it  is  a  question  of 
comparing  a  scale  with  a  standard,  or  of  testing  the  equality  of  two 
parts  of  the  same  scale,  the  process  is  essentially  one  of  interchanging 
or  substituting  one  for  the  other,  the  two  things  to  be  compared.  In 
addition  to  the  things  to  be  tested  there  is  usually  required  some 
form  of  balance,  or  comparator,  or  gauge,  by  which  the  equality 
may  be  tested.  The  simplest  of  such  comparators  is  the  instrument 
known  as  the  callipers,  from  the  same  root  as  calibre,  which  is  in 
constant  use  in  the  workshop  for  testing  equality  of  linear  dimensions, 
or  uniformity  of  diameter  of  tubes  or  rods.  The  more  complicated 
forms  of  optical  comparators  or  measuring  machines  with  scales  and 
screw  adjustments  are  essentially  similar  in  principle,  being  finely 
adjustable  gauges  to  which  the  things  to  be  compared  can  be  suc- 
cessively fitted!  A  still  simpler  and  more  accurate  comparison  is 
that  of  volume  or  capacity,  using  a  given  mass  of  liquid  as  the  gauge 
or  test  of  equality,  which  is  the  basts  of  many  of  the  most  accurate 
and  most  important  methods  of  calibration.  The  common 
balance  for  testing  equality  of  mass  or  weight  is  so  delicate  and  so 
eas£y  tested  that  the  process  of  calibration  may  frequently  with 
advantage  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  weighings,  as  for  instance  in  the 
calibration  of  a  burette  or  measure-glass  by  weighing  the  quantities 
of  mercury  required  to  fill  it  to  different  marks.  The  balance  may. 
however r  be  regarded  more  broadly  as  the  type  of  a  general  method 
capable  of  the  widest  application  in  accurate  testing.  It  b  possible, 
'for  instance,  to  balance  two  electromotive  forces  or  two  electrical 
resistances  against  each  other,  or  to  measure  the  refractivity  of  a 
gas  by  balancing  it  against  a  columa  of  air  adjusted  to  produce  the 
same  retardation  in  a  beam  of  light.  These  "equilibrium,"  or 
"  null,"  or  "  balance  "  methods  of  comparison  afford  the  most 
accurate  measurements,  and  are  generally  selected  if  possible  as 
the  basis  of  any  process  of  calibration.  In  spite  of  the  great  diversity 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  compared,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  methods  employed  are  so  essentially  similar  that  it  b  possible, 
for  instance,  to  describe  the  testing  of  a  set  of  weights,  or  the  cali- 
bration of  an  electrical  resistance-box,  in  almost  the  same  terms,  and 
to  represent  the  calibration  correction  of  a  mercury  thermometer 
or  of  an  ammeter  by  precisely  similar  curves. 

Method  of  Substitution. — In  comparing  two  units  of  the  same 
kind  and  of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  some  variety  of  the  general 
method  of  substitution  b  invariably  adopted.  The  same  method 
in  a  more  elaborate  form  b  employed  in  the  calibration  of  a  series 
of  multiples  or  submulriples  of  any  unit.  The  details  of  the  method 
depend  on  the  system  of  subdivision  adopted,  which  b  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  taste.  The  simplest  method  of  subdivision  b 
that  on  the  binary  scale,  proceeding  by  multiples  of  2.  With  a 
pair  of  submulttples  of  the  smallest  denomination  and  one  of  each 
of  the  vest,  thus  1, 1,  2, 4,  8, 16,  &c,  each  weight  or  multiple  b  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  smaller  weights,  which  may  be  substituted  for 
it,  and  the  small  difference,  if  any,  observed.  If  we  call  the  weights 
A,  B,  C,  Ac.,  where  each  b  approximately  double  the  following 
weight,  and  if  we  write  a  for  observed  excess  of  A  over  the  rest  of 
the  weights,  b  for  that  of  B  over  C+D+&C  and  so  on,  the  observa- 
tions by  the  method  of  substitution  give  the  series  of  equations, 

i4-rest-alB-rest-&,C-rest-c,Ac     .     .     (0 
Subtracting  the  second  from  the  first,  the  third  from  the  second, 
and  so  on.  we  Obtain  at  once  the  value  of  each  weight  in  terms  of 
the  preceding,  to  that  all  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  largest, 
which  fa  most  conveniently  taken  as  the  standard 

£-4/a+0-o)/a,  C-B/2+(c-6)3,&c  fc) 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  subdivision  and  comparison,  ia 
addition  to  its  extreme  simplicity,  are  (1)  that  there  b  only  one 
possible  combination  to  represent  any  given  weight  within  the 
range  of  the  series;  (a)  that  the  least  possible  number  of  weights 
b  required  to  cover  any  given  range;  (3)  that  the  smallest  number 
of  substitutions  is  required  for  the  complete  calibration.  These 
advantages  are  important  in  cases  where  the  accuracy  of  calibration 
b  limited  by  the  constancy  of  the  conditions  of  observation,  as  ia 
the  case  of  an  electrical  resistance-box.  but  the  reverse  may  be  the 
case  when  it  b  a  question  of  accuracy  of  estimation  by  an  observer. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ease  of  numeration  afforded 
by  familiarity  with  fhe  decimal  system  b  the  most  iaaportant 
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Integral  multiples  of  the  calibration  step.  In  the  example  already 
given  nine  different  threads  were  used,  and  the  length  of  each  was 
observed  in  as  many  positions  as  possible.  Proceeding  in  this 
manner  the  following  numbers  were  obtained  for  the  excess-length 
of  each  thread  in  thousandths  of  a  degree  in  different  positions, 
starting  in  each  case  with  the  beginning  of  the  thread  at  o°,  and 
moving  it  on  by  steps  of  i°.  The  observations  in  the  first  column 
are  the  excess-lengths  of  the  thread  of  1°  already  given  in 
illustration  of  the  method  of  Gay  Lussac.  The  other  columns 
give  the  corresponding  observations  with  the  longer  threads. 
The  simplest  and  most  symmetrical  method  of  solving  these 
observation*,  so  as  to  find  the  errors  of  each  step  in 
terms  of  the  whole  interval,  is  to  obtain  the  differences  of 
the  steps  in  pairs  by  subtracting  each  observation  from  the  one 


Table  II. — Complete  Calibration  of  Interval  of 
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-  4 

+39 
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above  it.  This  method  eliminates  the  unknown  lengths  of  the 
threads,  and  gives  each  observation  approximately  its  due  weight. 
Subtracting  the  observations  in  the  second  line  from  those  in  the 
first,  we  obtain  a  series  of  numbers,  entered  in  column  1  of  the  next 
table,  representing  the  excess  of  step  (1)  over  each  of  the  other  steps. 
The  sum  of  these  differences  is  ten  tunes  the  error  of  the  first  step, 
since  by  hypothesis  the  sum  of  the  errors  of  all  the  steps  is  aero  in 
terms  of  the  whole  interval.  The  numbers  in  the  second  column 
of  Table  HI.  are  similarly  obtained  by  subtracting  the  third  line 
from  the  second  in  Table  II.,  each  difference  being  inserted  in  its 
appropriate  place  in  die  table.  Proceeding  in  this  way  we  find  the 
excess  of  each  interval  over  those  which  follow  it.  The  table  is 
completed  by  a  diagonal  row  of  xeros  representing  the  difference  of 
each  step  from  itself,  and  by  repeating  the  numbers  already  found  in 
symmetrical  positions  with  their  signs  changed,  since  the  excess  of 
any  step,  say  6  over  3,  is  evidently  equal  to  that  01  3  over  6  with  the 
sign  changed.  The  errors  of  each  step  having  been  found  by  adding 
the  columns,  and  dividing  by  10.  the  corrections  at  each  point  of 
the  calibration  are  deduced  as  before. 


ampoules,  were  calibrated  by  Cnappuis  in  five  sections  of  20*  each. 
to  determine  the  corrections  at  the  points  20*,  40°,  6o°,  8o°,  which 
may  be  called  the  "  principalpoints  "  of  the  calibration,  in  terms  of 
the  fundamental  interval.  Each  section  of  209  was  subsequently 
calibrated  insteps  of  2°,  the  corrections  being  at  first  referred,  as  in 
the  example  already  given,  to  the  mean  degree  of  the  section  itself, 
and  being  afterwards  expressed,  by  a  simple  transformation,  in  terms 
of  the  fundamental  interval,  by  means  of  the  corrections  already 
found  for  the  ends  of  the  section.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the 
corrections  at  the  points  o°  and  io°  of  Table  III.  are  not  tero,  but 
C°  and  C  respectively,  the  correction  C%  at  any  intermediate  point 
«  will  evidently  be  given  by  the  formula, 

t   t        d-c*+ft.+(c-Oii/io        .      .  (3) 

where  c  is  the  correction  already  given  in  the  table. 

If  the  corrections  are  required  to  the  thou- 
sandth of  a  degree,  it  is  necessary  to  tabulate 
the  results  of  the  calibration  at  much  more 
frequent  intervals  than  2°,  since  the  correction, 
even  of  a  good  thermometer,  may  change  by 
as  much  as  20  or  30  thousandths  In  2°.  To 
save  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  calibrating 
with  shorter  threads/thc  corrections  at  inter- 
mediate points  are  usually  calculated  by  a 
formula  of  interpolation.  This  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  as  the  section  of  a  tube  often  changes 
very  suddenly  and  capriciously.  It  is  probable 
that  the  graphic  method  gives  equally  good 
results  with  less  labour. 
Side-Wire.— The  calibration  of  an  electrical 
slide-wire  into  parts  of  equal  resistance  is  precisely  analogous  to  that 
of  a  capillary  tube  into  parts  of  equal  volume.  The  Carey  Poster 
method,  employing  short  steps  of  equal  resistance,  effected  by  trans- 
ferring a  suitable  small  resistance  from  one  side  of  the  slide-wire  to 
the  other,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  Gay  Lussac  method,  and  suffers 
from  the  same  defect  of  the  accumulation  of  small  errors  unless  steps 
of  several  different  lengths  are  used.  The  calibration  of  a  slide-wire, 
however,  is  much  less  troublesome  than  that  of  a  thermometer  tube 
for  several  reasons.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  wire  uniform  to  one  part  in 
500  or  even  less,  and  the  section  is  not  liable  to  capricious  variations. 
In  all  work  of  precision  the  slide-wire  is  supplemented  by'auxiliary 
resistances  by  which  the  scale  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  In 
accurate  electrical  thermometry,  for  example,  the  slide-wire  itself 
would  correspond  to  only  i°,  or  less,  of  the  whole  scale,  which  is  less 
than  a  single  step  in  the  calibration  of  a  mercury  thermometer, 
so  that  an  accuracy  of  a  thousandth  of  a  degree  can  generally  be 
obtained  without  any  calibration  of  the  slide-wire.    In  the  rare 


cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  long  slide-wire,  such  as 
the  cylinder  potentiometer  of  Latimer  Clark,  the  calibration  is  best 


Table  III.— Solution  of  Complete  Calibration. 
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effected  by  comparison  with  a  standard, 
such  aa  a  Thomson- Yarley  slide-box. 


The  advantages  of  this  method  are  the  simplicity  and  symmetry 
of  the  work  of  reduction,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  Gay  Lussac  method  in  consequence  of  the  much 
larger  number  of  independent  observations.  It  may  be  noticed. 
Cor  instance*  that  the  correction  at  point  5  »  *7#I  thousandths  by 
the  complete  calibration,  which  is  2  thousandths  less  than  the  value 
29  obtained  by  the  Gay  Lussac  method,  but  agrees  well  with  the 
Value  27  thousandths  obtained  by  taking  only  the  first  and  last 
observations  with  the  thread  of  5°.  The  disadvantage  of  the  method 
lies  in  the  great  number  of  observations  required,  and  hi  the  labour 
of  adjusting  so  many  different  threads  to  suitable  lengths.  It  is 
probable  that  sufficiently  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  much 
less  trouble  by  using  fewer  threads,  especially  if  more  care  is  taken 
Is)  the  micrometric  determination  of  their  errors. 

The  method  adopted  for  dividing  up  the  fundamental  interval 
of  any  thermometer  into  sections  and  steps  for  calibration  may  be 
widely  varied,  and  is  necessarily  modified  in  cases  where  auxiliary 
bulbs  or  "  ampoules  **  are  employed.  The  Paris  mercury-standards, 
which  read  continuously  from  o*  tt>  loo'  C,  without  intermediate 


Graphic  Representation  of  Results.— 
The  results  of  a  calibration  are  often 
best  represented  by  means  of  a  correc- 
tion curve,  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
the  diagram,  which  is  plotted  to  repre- 
sent the  corrections  found  in  Table  III. 
The  abscissa  of  such  a  curve  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  instrument  to  be  corrected. 
The  ordinate  is  the  correction  to  be 
added  to  the  observed  reading  to  reduce 
to  a  uniform  scale.  The  corrections 
are  plotted  in  the  figure  in  terms  of  the 
whole  section,  taking  the  correction  to 
be  zero  at  the  beginning  and  end.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  corrections  at  these 
points  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  in- 
terval were  found  to  be  -29  and  -9  thousandths  respectively. 
The  correction  curve  is  transformed  to  give  corrections  in  terms 
of  the  fundamental  interval  by  ruling  a  straight  line  joining  the 
points  +29  and  +9  respectively,  and  reckoning  the  ordinate* 
from  this  line  instead  of  from  the  base-line.  Or  the  curve  may 
be  replotted  with  the  new  ordinate*  thus  obtained.  In  draw- 
ing the  curve  from  the  corrections  obtained  at  the  points  of 
calibration,  the  exact  form  of  the  curve  is  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  the  curve  should  generally  be  drawn  as 
smoothly  as  possible- on  the  assumption  that  the  changes  are 
gradual  and  continuous. 

The  ruling  of  the  straight  Kne  across  the  curve  to  express  the 
corrections  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  interval,  corresponds  to 
the  first  part  of  the  process  of  calibration  mentioned  above  under 
the  tern  "Standardisation,"    It  affects  the  reduction  of  the 
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inbsbhsnts  returned  and  rebuilt  the  town,  which  in  i8oe  con- 
sisted of  5000  houses. 

As  ^he  administrative  headquarters  of  the  district,  Calicut 
maintains  its  historical  importance.  It  is  served  by  the  Madras 
railway,  and  is  the  chief  seaport  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the 
principal  exports  are  coffee,  timber  and  coco-nut  products. 
There  are  factories  for  coffee-cleaning,  employing  several  hundred 
hands;  for  coir-pressing  and  timber-cutting.  The  town  has  a 
cotton-mill,  a  saw-mill,  and  tile,  coffee  and  oil  works.  A  detach- 
ment of  European  troops  is  generally  stationed  .here  to  overawe 
the  fanatical  Moplahs. 

CAUPORaTIA,  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  physically  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
economically  one  of  the  more  independent,  and  in  history  and 
sodal  life  one  of  tr«  most  interesting  of  the  Union.  Itis  bounded 
N".  by  Oregon,  E.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  from  which  last  it 
is  separated  by  the  Colorado  river,  and  S.  by  the  Mexican 
province  of  Lower  California.  The  length  of  its  medial  line 
N.  and  S.  is  about  780  m.,  its  breadth  varies  from  150  to  350  m., 
and  its  total  area  is  158,297  sq.  m.,  of  which  2205  are  water 
surface.  In  size  it  ranks  second  among  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rugged  and  with  very  few  good 
harbours;  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  bays  being  exceptions. 
The  coast  line  1b  more  than  1000  m.  long.  There  are  eight  coast 
islands,  all  of  inconsiderable  size,  and  none  of  them  as  yet  in 
any  way  important. 

Physiography. — The  physiography  of  the  state  is  simple; 
its  main  features  are  few  and  bold:  a  mountain  fringe  along 
the  ocean,  another  mountain  system  along  the  east  border, 
between  them — closed  in  at  both  ends  by  their  junction — a 
splendid  valley  of  imrierial  extent,  and  outside  all  thfe  a  great 
area  of  barren,  arid  lands,  belonging  partly  to  the  Great  Basin 
and  partly  to  the  Open  Basin  region. 

Along  the  Pacific,  and  some  20-40  nv  in  width,  runs  the  mass 
of  the  Coast  Range,  made  up  of  numerous  indistinct  chains — 
most  of  which  have  localised  individual  name*— that  are  broken 
down  into  innumerable  ridges  and  spurs,  and  small  valleys 
drained  by  short  streams  of  rapid  fall.  The  range  is  cut  by 
numerous  fault  fines,  some  of  which  betray  evidence  of  recent 
activity;  it  is  probable  that  movements  along  these  faults  cause 
the  earthquake  tremors  to  which  the  region  is  subject,  all  of 
which  seem  to  be  tectonic.  The  altitudes  of  the  Coast  Range 
vary  fawn  about  2000  to  8000  ft.;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  die  culminating  peaks  are  about  4000  ft.  in  height 
(Mount  Diablo,  3856  ft;  Mount  St  Helena,  4543  ft),  and  to 
the  north  and  south  the  elevation  of  the  ranges  increases.  In 
the  east  part  of  the  state  is  the  magnificent  Sierra  Nevada, 
a  great  block  of  the  earth's  crust,  faulted  along  its  eastern  side 
and  tilted  up  so  as  to  have  a  gentle  back  slope  to  the  west  and 
a  steep  fault  escarpment  facing  east,  the  finest  mountain  system 
of  the  United  States.  The  Sierra  proper,  from  Lassen's  Peak  to 
Tehachapi  Pass  in  Kern  county,  is  about  430  m.  long  (from 
Hit  Shasta  in  Siskiyou  county  to  Mt  San  Jacinto  in  Riverside 
county,  more  than  600  m.).  It  narrows  to  the  north  and  the 
attitude  declines  in  the  same  direction.  Far  higher  and  grander 
than  the  Coast  Range,  the  Sierra  is  much  less  complicated, 
being  indeed  essentially  one  chain  of  great  simplicity  of  structure. 
It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  double  line  of  principal  summits 
exists.  The  slope  is  everywhere  long  and  gradual  on  the  west, 
averaging  about  200  ft  to  the  mile.  Precipitous  gorges  or 
canyons  often  from  2000  to  5000  ft  in  depth  become  a  more 
and  'more  marked  feature  of  the  range  as  one  proceeds  north- 
ward; over  great  portions  of  it  they  average  probably  not  more 
than  20  m.  apart  Where  the  volcanic  formations  were  spread 
uniformly  over  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  the  contrast  between ' 
the  canyons  and  the  plain-like  region  of  gentle  slope  in  which 
they  have  been  excavated  is  especially  marked  and  characteristic 
The  eastern  slope  is  very  precipitous,  doe  to  a  great  fault  which 
drops  the  rocks  of  the  Great  Basin  region  abruptly  downward 
several  thousand  feet.  Rare  passes  cross  the  chain,  opening 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  east  and  on  the  west  high  on  their 
flanks,  7000-10,000  ft.  above  the  sea*  Between  36°  20'  and,  ,38° 


the  lowest  gap  of  any  kind  is  above  0000'  ft.,  and  the  average 
height  of  those  actually  used  is  probably  not  less  than  11,000  ft 
The  Kearsnrge,  most  used  of  all,  is  Still  higher.  Very  few  in 
the  entire  Sierra  ape  passable  by  vehicles.  Some  forty  peaks 
are  catalogued  between  5000  and  8000  ft.,  and  there  are  eleven 
above  14,000.  The  highest  portion  of  the  system  is  between 
the  parallels  of  36°  30'  and  37°  30*;  here  the  passes  are  about 
12,000  ft  in  elevation,  and  the  peaks  range  from  13,000  ft. 
upward,  Mount  Whitney,  14,50*  ft,  being  the  highest  summit 
of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  From  this  peak  north- 
ward there  is  a  gradual  decline,  until  at  the  point,  where  the 
Central  Pacific  crosses  in  lat  300 .20'  the  elevation  is  only  7000  ft. 

Of  the  mountain  scenery  the  granite  pinnacles  and  domes  of 
the  highest  Sierra  opposite  Owen's  Lake,  where  there  is  a  drop 
eastward  into  the  valley  of  about  10,000 ft  in  10  m.;  the  snowy 
volcanic  cone  of  Mt  Shasta,  rising  10,000  ft.  above  the  adjacent 
plains;  and  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Coast  Range,  and-  the 
south  fork  of  the  King  river—all  these  have  their  charms; 
but  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  unique  scenery  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley  (qtj.  Much  of  the  ruggedness  and  beauty  of  the 
mountains  is  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  many  alpine  glaciers 
that  once  existed  on  the  higher  summits,  and  which  have  left 
behind  their  evidences  in  valleys  and  amphitheatres  with 
towering  walls,  polished  rock-expanses,  glacial  lakes  and  meadows 
and  tumbling  waterfalls.  Remnants  of  these  glaciers  are  still 
to  be  seen, — as  notably  on  Mt  Shasta, — though  shrunk  to  small 
dimensions.  Glacial  action  may  be  studied  well  as  far  south  as 
360.  The  canyons  are  largely  the  work  of  rivers,  modified  by 
glaciers  that  ran  through  them  after  the  rivers  had  formed  them. 
All  of  the  Sierra  lakes  and  ponds  are  of  glacial  origin  and  there 
are  some  thousands  of  them.  The  lower  lake  line  is  about  8000 
f  t ;  it  is  lower  to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  owing  to  the  different 
climate*  and  the  different  period  of  glacial  retrogression.  Of 
these  lakes  some  are  fresh,  and  some — as  those  of  the  north-east 
counties— alkaK.  The  finest  of  alt  is  Tehee,  6225  ft  above  the 
sea,  lying  between  the  true  Sierras  and  the  Basin  Ranges,  with 
peaks  on  several  sides  rising  4000-5000  ft  above  it  It  is  1500: 
ft  deep  and  its  waters  are  of  extraordinary  purity  (containing 
only  three  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon).  Clear  Lake, 
in  the  Coast  Range,  is  another  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
estimated  by  John  Muir  that  on  an  average  "  perhaps  more  than 
a  nrile  "  of  degradation  took  place  in  the  last  glacial  period; 
but  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  glacial  action  m  California 
as  in  other  fields,,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
Hie  same  authority  counted  65  small  residual  glaciers  between 
36°  yJ  and  300;  two-thirds  of  them  lie  between  370  and  3&0, 
on  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  district  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
Merced,  Tuolumne  and  Owen's  rivers.  They  do  not  descend, 
on  an  average,  below  11,000  ft;  the  largest 'of  all,  on  Mt  Shasta, 
descends  to  0500  ft  above  the  sea. 

Volcanic  action  has  likewise,  left  abundant  traces,  especially 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  range,  whereas  the  evidences  of 
glacial  action  are  most  perfect  (though  not  most  abundant) 
in  the  south.  Lava  covers  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
range,  and  there  are  many  craters  and  ashrcones,  some  recent  and 
of  perfect  form.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  Mt  Shasta. 
In  Owen's  Valley  is  a  fine  group  of  extractor  dormant  volcanoes. 

Among  the  other  indications  of  great  geological  disturbances 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  also  be  mentioned  the  earthquakes 
to  which  California  like  the  rest  of  the  coast  is  liable.  From  1850 
to  18&7  almost  800  were  catalogued  by  Professor  E.  H.  Holden 
for  California,  Oregon  and.  Washington.  They  occur  in  all 
seasons,  scores  df  slight  tremors  being  recorded  every  year  by 
th*  Weather  Bureau;  but  they  are  of  no  importance,  and  even 
of  these  the  number  affecting  any  particular  locality  is  small. 
From  1769  td  1887  there  wese  10  "  destructive  "  and  24  other 
"  extremely  severe  "  shocks  according  to  the  Rossi  Forel  nomen- 
datura!  stale  of  iiuVtnsity.  In  riUa  great  destruerian  was 
wrought  by  an  earthquake  that  .affected  all  the  southern  port 
of  the  state;  In  1865  Che  region  about  San  Franrisc*  was  violently 
disturbed;  in  1872  the  whole  Sierra  and  the  stale  of  Nevada 
were  violently  shaken;  and  in  1906  San  Francisco  (q.vA  was  in 
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large  part  destroyed  by  a  shock  that  -caused  gnat  damage  else- 
where in  the  state. 

North  of  400  N.  lat.  the  Coast  Range  and  Sierra  systems  unite, 
forming  a  country  extremely  rough.  The  eastern  half  of  this 
area  is  covered  chiefly  with  volcanic  plains,  very  dry  and  barren, 
lying  between  precipitous,  although  not  very  Lofty,  ranges; 
the  western  half  is  magnificently  timbered,  and  toward  the  coast 
excessively  wet.  Between  35°  and  3°°  N.  hit.  the  Sierra  at  its 
southern  end  turns  westward  toward  the  coast  as  the  Tehachapi 
Range.  The  valley  is  thus  dosed  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  mountain  wall,  which  is  broken  down  in  but 
a  single  place,  the  gap  behind  the  Golden  Gate  at  San  Francisco. 
Through  this  passes  the  entire  drainage  of  the  interior.  The 
length  of  the  valley  is  about  450  m.,  its  breadth  averages  about 
40  m.  if  the  lower  foothills  be  included,  so  that  the  entire  area 
is  about  18,000  aq.  m.  The  drainage  basin  measured  from 
the  water-partings  of  the  enclosing  mountains  is  some  three 
times  as  great,  horn  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  to  Redding, 
at  the  northern  head  of  the  valley,  the  rise  is  55a  ft  m  191  m., 
and  from  the  loputh  of  the  San  Joaquin  southward  to  Kern 
lake  it  is  a8«  ft.  in  sob  m. 

Two  great  rivers  drain  this  central  basin,— the  San  Joaquin, 
whose  valley  comprises  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
basin,  and  the  Sacramento,  whose  valley  comprises  die  remainder. 
The  San  Joaquin  is  a  very  crooked  stream  flowing  through  a  low 
mud-plain,  with  tule  banks;  the  Sacramento  is  much  less 
meandering,  and  its  immediate  basin,  yhich  is  of  sandy  loam, 
is  higher  and  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
The  eastward  flanks  of  the  Coast  Range  are  very  scantily  forested, 
and  they  furnish  not  a  single  stream  permanent  enough  to  reach 
either  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  throughout  die  dry  season. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  both  rivers  are  various  important  tribu- 
taries, fed  by  the  more  abundant  rains  and  melting  snows  of  the 
western  flank  of  the  Sierra;  but  these  streams  also  shrink 
greatly  in  the  dry  season.  The  Feather,  emptying  into  the 
Sacramento  river  about  ao  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
is  the  most  important  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  river.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  Sacramento  system  is  that  for  200  m. 
north  of  the  Feather  it  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary  of 
any  importance,  though  walled  in  by  high  mountains.  Another 
peculiar  and  very  general  feature  of  the  drainage  system  of  the 
state  is  the  presence  of  numerous  so-called  river  "  sinks,"  where 
the  waters  disappear,  either  directly  by  evaporation  or  (as  in 
Death  Valley)  after  flowing  far  a  time  beneath  the  surface. 
These  "  sinks  "  are  therefore  not  the  true  sinks  of  limestone 
regions.  The  popular  name  is  applied  to  Owen's  lake,  at  the 
end  of  Owen's  river;  to  Mono  lake,  into  which  flow  various 
streams  rising  in  the  Sierra  between  Mount  Dana  and  Castle 
Peak;  and  to  Death  Valley,  which  contains  the  "  sink  "  of  the 
Amargosa  river,  and  evidently  was  once  an  extensive  lake, 
although  now  only  a  mud-flat  in  ordinary  winters,  and  a  dry, 
alkaline,  desert  plain  in  summer. .  All  these  lakes,  and  the  other 
mountain  lakes  before  referred  to,  show  by  the  terraces  about 
them  that  die  water  stood  during  the  glacial  period  much  higher 
than  it  does  now.  Tulare  lake,  which  with  Buena  Vista  lake 
and  Kern  lake  receives  the  drainage  of  the  southern  Sierra, 
shows  extreme  local  variations  of  shore-line,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  have  shrunk  extremely  since  1850,  though  of  this 
■o  adequate  proof  yet  exists.  In  1000  it  was  about  200  sq.  m. 
in  area.  In  wet  seasons  it  overflows  its  banks  and  becomes 
greatly  extended  in  area,  discharging  its  surplus  waters  into  the 
San  Joaquin;  but  in  dry  seasons  the  evaporation  is  so  great 
that  there  is  no  such  discharge.  The  drainage  of  Lassen,  Siskiyou 
and  Modoc  counties  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and  is  collected 
in  a  number  of  great  alkaline  lakes. 

Finally  along  the  sea  below  Pt  Conception  are  fertile  coastal 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  separated  from  the  interior  deserts 
by  various  mountain  ranges  from  5000  to  7000  ft.  high,  and 
with  peaks  much  higher  (San  Bernardino,  x  1,600;  San  Jacinto, 
10,800;  San  Antonio,  10,140).  Unlike  the  northern  Sierra, 
the  ranges  of  Southern  California  are  broken  down  in  a  number 
of  places.    It  is  over  these  passes— Soledad,  sSas  ft,  Cajon, 


San  Gotgonio,  2560  f t.~that  the~raDwavs  cross  to  the  coast 
That  part  of  California  which  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
southern  inosculation  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  com- 
prises an  area  of  fully  50,000  sq.  m.,  and  belongs  to  the  Basis* 
.  Range  region.  For  the  most  part  it  is  'excessively  dry  and 
barren.  The  Mohave  desert— embracing  Kern,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Bernardino,  as  also  a  large  part  of  San  Diego,  Imperial 
and  Riverside  counties— belong  to  the  "Great  Basin,"  whfle  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Colosado  river  is  in  the  "Open  Basin 
Region."  They  have  no  drainage  to  the  sea,  save  fitfully  Jor 
slight  areas  through  the  Colorado  river.  The  Mohave  desert  i$ 
about  2000  ft  above  the  sea  in  general  altitude.  The  southern 
part  of  the  Great  Basin  region  is  vaguely  designated  the  Colorado 
desert  In  San  Diego,  Imperial  and  Riverside  counties  a  number 
of  creeks  or  so-called  rivers,  with  beds  that  are  normally  dry, 
flow  centrally  toward  the  desert  of  Satton  Sink  or  "  Sea  "; 
this  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  large  area  that  is  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,— at  Salton  263  ft,,  and  287  ft  at  the  lowest  point 
In  1000  the  Colorado  river  (q.v.)  was  tapped  south  of  the  Mexican 
boundary  for  water  wherewith  to  irrigate  land  in  the  imperial 
Valley  along  the  Southern  Pacific  rail  way ,  adjoining  Salton  Sea. 
The  river  enlarged  die  canal,  and  finding  a  steeper  gradient  than 
that  to  its  mouth,  was  diverted  into  the  Colorado  desert,  flooding 
Salton  Sea;1  and  when  the  break  in  this  river  was  closed  for 
the  second  time  in  February  1007,  though  much  of  its  wafer 
still  escaped  through  minor  channels  and  by  seepage,  a  lake 
more  than  400  sq.  m.  in  area  was  left.  A  permanent  60  ft. 
masonry  dam  was  completed  in  July  1007.  The  region  to  the 
east  of  the  Sierra,  likewise  in  the  Great  Basin  province,  between 
the  crest  of  that  range  and  the  Nevada  boundary,  is  very  moun- 
tainous. Owen's  river  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south  for 
some  180  m.  Near  Owen's  lake  the  scenery  is  extremely  grand. 
The  valley  here  is  very  narrow,  and  on  either  side  the  mountains 
rise  from  7000  to  10,000  ft  above  the  lake  and  river.  The  Inyo 
range,  on  the  east  k  quite  bare  of  timber,  and  its  summits  are 
only  occasionally  whitened  with  snow  for  a  few  days  during  the 
winter,  as  almost  all  precipitation  is  cut  off  by  the  higher  ranges 
to  the  westward.  Still  further  to  the  east  some  40  m.  from  the 
lake  is  Death  Valley  (including  Lost  or  Mesquke  Valley)— the 
name  a  reminder  of  the  fate  of  a  party  of  "  forty-niners' "  who 
perished  here,  by  thirst  or  by  starvation  and  exposure.  Death 
Valley,  some  50  m.  long  and  on  an  average  20-25  m.  broad  from 
the  crests  of  the  inclosing  mountain  ranges  (or  5-10  m.  at  their 
base),  constitutes  an  independent  drainage  basin.  It  is  below 
sea  level  (about  276  ft  according  to  recent  surveys),  and  altogether 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  of  California: 
The  mountains  about  it  are  high  and  bare  and  brilliant  with 
varied  colours.  The  Amargosa  river,  entering  the  valley  from 
Nevada,  disappears  in  the  salty  basin.  Enormous  quantities 
of  boxax,  already  exploited,  and  of  nitrate  of  soda,  are  known 
to  be  present  in  the  surrounding  country,  the  former  as  almost 
pure  borate  of  lime  in  Tertiary  lake  sediments. 

The  physiography  of  the  state  is  the  evident  determinant  of 
its  climate,  fauna  and  flora.  California  has  the  highest  land 
and  the  lowest  land  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  variety 
of  temperature  and  rainfall,  and  of  products  of  the  soil. 

Ctistofe.— The  climate  is  very  different  .from  that  of  the 
Atlantic  coast;  and  indeed  very  different  from  that  of  any  part 
of  the  country  save  that  bordering  California.  Amid  great 
variations  of  local  weather  there  are  some  peculiar  features  that 
obtain  all  over  the  state.  In  the  first  place,  the  climate  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  is  milder  and  more  uniform  in  temperature 
than  that  of  the  states  in  corresponding  latitude  east  of  the 
mountains.  Tnus  we  have  to  go  north  as  far  as  Sitka  in  57°  N. 
lat.  to  find  the  same  mean  yearly  temperature  as  that  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  latitude  440  39'.  And  going  south  along  the- 
coast,  we  find  the  mean  temperature  of  San  Diego  6°  or  7°  lest 
than  that  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  or  Charleston,  S.C.  The  quantity 
of  total  annual  heat  supply  at  Puget  Sound  exceeds  that  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  or  Omaha,  all  more  than- 

1  In  December  1904  Sahon  Sea  was  dry;  in  February  1906  it  "Wnt 
occupied  by  a  Ink*  60  m.  Jong. 
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joo  m.  farther  tooth;  Cape  Flattery,  exposed  the  year  round 
to  cold  ocean  fogs,  receive*  more  heat  than  Eastport,  Maine, 
which  is.  30  farther  south  and  has  a  wanner  summer.  In  the 
second  place,  the  means  of  winter  and  summer  are  much  nearer 
the  mean  of  the  year  in  California  than  in  the  east.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  h  not  so  marked  as  one  goes  inward  from  the 
coast;  yet  everywhere  save  in  the  high  mountains  the  winters 
are  comparatively  mild.  In  the  third  place,  the  division  of  the 
year  into  two  seasons — a  wet  one  and  a  dry  (and  extremely 
dusty)  one — marks  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  and  this  natural  climatic  area  coincides  almost 
exactly  in  its  extension  with  that  of  California;  being  truly 
characteristic  neither  of  Lower  California  nor  of  the  greater  part 
of  Oregon,  though  more  so  of  Nevada  and  Arizona.  And  finally, 
in  the  fourth  place,  except  on  the  coast  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  heat  of  summer  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  dryness  of  the  air 
and  the  consequent  rapidity  of  evaporation.  Among  the 
peculiarities  of  Callfornian  climate  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
striking  that  as  one  leaves  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  plains 
and  travels  into  the  mountains  it  becomes  warmer,  at  least  for 
the  first  2000  or  3000  ft.  of  ascent. 

Along  both  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  considerable 
rainfall  is  certain,  although,  owing  to  the  slight  snow  accumula- 
tions of  the  former,  its  streams  are  decidedly  variable..  A  heavy 
rain-belt,  with  a  normal  fall  of  more  than  40  in.,  covers  all  the 
northern  half  of  the  Sierra  and  the  north-west  counties;  shading 
off  from  this  is  the  region  of  10-20  in.  fall,  which  covers  all  the 
rest  of  the  state  save  Inyo,  Kern  and  San  Bernardino  counties, 
Imperial  county  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Riverside  county; 
the  precipitation  of  this  belt  is  from  o  to  zo  in.  'In  excessively 
dry  years  the  limits  of  this  last  division  may  include  a])  of  the 
state  below  Fresno  and  the  entire  Central  Valley  as  well.  In 
the  mountains  the  precipitation  increases  with  the  altitude; 
above  6000  or  7000  ft.  it  is  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  snow; 
and  this  snow,  melting  in  summer,  is  of  immense  importance  to 
the  state,  supplying  water  once  for  placer  mining  and  now  for 
Irrigation.  The  north-west  comities  are  extremely  wet;  many 
localities  here  have  normal  rainfalls  of  60-70  in.  and  even  higher 
annually,  while  in  extreme  seasons  as  much  as  135  in.  falls. 
Along  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  but  particularly  N.  of  San  Fran- 
ciscc>,  there  is  a  night  fog  from  Kay  to  September.  It  extends 
but  a  few  miles  inland,  but  within  tins  belt  is  virtually  a  pro- 
longation of  the  rainy  season  and  has  a  marked  effect  oh 
vegetation.  Below  San  Francisco  the  precipitation  decreases 
along  the  coast,  until  at  San  Diego  it  is  only  about  10  in.  The 
south-east  counties  are  the  driest  portions  of  the  United  States. 
At  OgOby,  Volcano,  Indio  and  other  stations  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  the  normal  annual  precipitation  is  from  1-5  to  2-5  in. ; 
and  there  are  localities  near  Owen's  lake,  even  on  its  very  edge, 
that  are  almost  dry.  For  days  in  succession  when  it  storms 
along  the  Southern  California  coasts  and  dense  rain  clouds  blow 
landwards  to  the  mountains,  leaving  snow  or  rain  on  their 
summits,  it  has  been  observed  that  within  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  ridge  the  contact  of  the  desert  air  dissipates  the  remaining 
moisture  of  the  clouds  into  light  misty  masses,  like  a  steam 
escape  in  cold  air.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  south-east  is  tempered 
by  the  extremely  low  humidity  characteristic  of  the  Great  Basin, 
which  in  the  interior  of  the  two  southernmost  counties  is  very 
low.  The  humidity  of  places  such  as  Fresno,  Sacramento  and 
Red  Bluff  in  the  valley  varies  from  48  to  58.  Many  places  in 
northern,  southern,  central,  mountain  and  southern  coastal 
California  normally  have  more  than  200  perfectly  dear,  days  in  a 
year;  and  many  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  south,  even  on  the 
coast,  have  more  than  250.  The  extreme  variability  in  the 
amount  of  rainfall  is  remarkable.1  The  effects  of  a  season  of 
drought  on  the  dry  portions  of  the  state  need  not  be  adverted 
to;  and  as  there  is  no  rain  or  snow  of  any  consequence 
on  the  mountains  during  summer,  a  succession  of  dry 
may  almost  bare  the  ranges  of  the  accumulated  stock 

ine  the  interval  from  1850  to  1872  the  yearly  rainfall  at 
ncisco  ranged  from  11-37  to  49-27  in  ;  from  1850  to  1904  the 
was  24*74,  and  the  probable  annual  variation  4  in. 


of  previous  winter  anows,  thus  making  worse  what  is  already 
bad. 

The  Colorado  desert  (together  with  the  lower  Gila  Valley 
of  Arizona)  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  United  States.  Along  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  the  yearly  extreme  is  frequently 
from  124°  to  129°  ?•  (*•*•  in  the  shade,  which  is  almost  if  not 
quite  the  greatest  heat  ever  actually  recorded  in  any  part  of  the 
world).  At  the  other  extreme,  temperatures  of  —20°  to  —36* 
are  recorded  yearly  on  the  Central  (Southern)  Padfic  line  near 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  normal  annual  means  of  the  coldest  localities 
of  the  state  are  from.  37°  to  44°  F.;  the  monthly  means  from 
20°  to  65°  F.  The  normal  annual  means  on  Indio,  Mammoth 
Tanks,  Solum  and  Volcano  Springs  are  from  73-9°  to  78-4  F.;  the 
monthly  means  from  52-8°  to  101-3°  (frequently  95°  to  98°). 
The  normal  trend  of  the  annual  isotherms  of  the  state  is  very 
simple:  a  low  line  of  about  40°  drdcs  the  angle  in  the  Nevada 
boundary  line;  30°  normally  follows  the  northern  Sierra  across 
the  Oregon  border;  lines  of  higher  temperature  endose  the 
Great  Valley;  and  lines  of  still  higher  temperature — usually 
6o°  to  70°,  in  hotter  years  6o°  to  7$°— run  transversdy  across 
the  southern  quarter  of  the  state. 

Another  weather  factor  is  the  winds,  which  are  extremely 
regular  in  their  movements.  There  are  briskdiurnal  sea-breezes, 
and  seasonal  trades  and  counter-trades.  Along  the  coast  an 
on-shore  breeze  blows  every  summer  day;  in  the  evening  it  is 
replaced  by  a  night-fog,  and  the  cooler  air  draws  down  the 
mountain  sides  in  opposition  to  its  movement  during  the  day. 
In  the  upper  air  a  dry  off-shore  wind  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
plateau  prevails  throughout  the  summer;  and  in  winter  an  on- 
shore rain  wind.  The  last  is  the  counter -trade,  the  all-year 
wind  of  Alaska  and  Oregon;  it  prevails  in  winter-  even  off 
Southern  California. 

There  is  the  widest  and  most  startling  variety  of  local  climates. 
At  Truckee,  for  example,  lying  about  5800  ft.  above  the  sea  near 
Lake  Tahoe',  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  year  may  be—  250  F. 
or  colder,  when  70  m.  westward  at  Rocklin,  which  lies  in  the 
foothills  about  250  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  mercury  does  not 
fail  below  28°.  Snow  never  falls  at  Rocklin,  but  falls  in  large 
quantity  at  Truckee;  ice  is  the  crop  of  the  one,  oranges  of  the 
other,  at  the  same  time.  There  are  points  in  Southern  California 
where  one  may  actually  look  from  sea  to  desert  and  from  snow 
to  orange  groves.  Distance  from  the  ocean,  situation  with 
reference  to  the  mountain  ranges,  and  altitude  are  all  important 
determinants  of  these  dimatic  differences;  but  of  these  the 
last  seems  to  be  most  important.  At  any  rate  it  may  be  said 
that  generally  speaking  the  maximum,  minimum  and  mean 
temperatures  of  points  of  approximately  equal  altitude  are 
respectively  but  slightly  different  in  northern  or  southern 
California.9 

Death  Valley  surpasses  for  combined  heat  and  aridity  any 
meteorological  stations  on  earth  where  regular  observations 
are  taken,  although  for  extremes  of  heat  it  is  exceeded  by  places 
in  the  Colorado  desert.  The  minimum  daily  temperature  in 
summer  is  rarely  below  70°  F.  and  often  above  oo°  F.  (in  the 
shade),  while  the  maximum  may  for  days  in  succession  be 
as  high  as  iso°  F.  A  record  of  6  months  (1891)  showed  an 
average  daily  relative  humidity  of  30*6  in  the  morning  and  15*6 
in  the  evening,  and  the  humidity  sometimes  falls  to  5.  Yet 
the  surrounding  country  is  not  devoid  of  vegetation.  TTie  hills 
are  very  fertile  when  irrigated,  and  the  wet  season  develop* 
a  variety  of  perennial  herbs,  shrubs  and  annuals. 

Fo«ik».— California  embraces  areas  of  every  life-zone  of 
North  America:  of  the  boreal,  the  Hudsonian  and  Canadian 
subzones;  of  the  transition,  the  humid  Padfic  subzone;  of 
the  upper  austral,  the  arid  or  upper  Sonoran  subzone;  of  the 
lower  austral,  the  arid  or  lower  Sonoran;  of  the  tropical,  the 
"  dilute  arid  "  subzone.    As  will  be  inferred  from  the  above 

*  The  means  for  Los  Angeles  and  Red  Bluff,  of  Redding  and 
Fresno,  of  San  Diego  and  Sacramento,  of  San  Francisco  or  Monterey 


and  Independence,  are  respectively  about  the  same; and  all  of  them 
Ke  between  96*  and  63*  F.    The  places  satntio—d  are  1 
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account  of  temperature,  Manner' Is  longer  in  the  north,  and 
localities  in  the  Valley  have  more  hours  of  heat  than  do  those 
of  south  California.  Hence  that  climatic  characteristic  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast—already  referred  to  and  which  is  of 
extreme  importance  in  determining  the  life-zones  of  California — 
the  preat  amount  of  total  annual  heat  supply  at  comparatively 
high  latitudes.  A  low  summer  temperature  enables  northern 
species  to  push  far  southward,  while  the  high  heat  total  of  the 
year  enables  southern  species  to  push  far  north.  The  resultant 
intermingling  of  forms  is  very  marked  and  characteristic  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  distribution  of  lifc*«ones  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  altitude  and  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
isotherms.  The  mountain  goat  and  mountain  sheep  live  in 
the  Sferran  upper-land,  though  long  ago  well-nigh  exterminated. 
The  Douglas  red  squirrel  is  ubiquitous  in  the  Sierran  forests 
and  their  most  conspicuous  inhabitant  White-tailed  deer 
and  especially  black-tails  are  found  on  the  high  Sierra;  the 
mule  deer,  too,  although  hs  habitat  is  now  mainly  east  of  the 
range,  on  the  plateau,  is  also  met  with.  Grizzly,  black,  cinnamon 
and  brown  bears  are  all  Californian  species  once  common  and 
tp-day  rare.  When  Americans  began  to  rule  in  California  elk 
and  antelope  herded  in  great  numbers  in  the  Great  Valley; 
the  former  may  to-day  sometimes  be  seen,  possibly,  in  the 
northern  forests,  and  the  latter  occasionally  cross  into  the  state 
from  Nevada.  The  sage-hen  is  abundant  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Sierra.  Grouse,  quail,  crows  and  woodpeckers  (Metenerfes 
formknorus)  furnish  species  characteristic  of  the  state.  There 
are  various  species  of  ground-squirrels  and  gophers,  which  are 
very  abundant.  Noteworthy  in  the  animal  life  of  the  lower 
Sonoran  and  tropic  region  are  a  variety  of  snakes  and  lizards, 
desert  rats  and  mice;  and,  among  birds,  the  cactus  wren,  desert 
thrasher,  desert  sparrow,  Texas  night-hawk,  mocking-bird 
and  ground  cuckoo  or  road  runner  (Getcoccyx  California***). 
The  California  vulture,  the  largest  flying  bird  in  North  America 
and  fully  as  large  as  the  Andean  condor,  is  not  limited  to  Cali- 
fornia but  is  fairly  common  there.  In  the  zoology  and  botany 
of  California  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  distinctions 
between  the  upper  austral  and  humid  transition  zones  are  largely 
obliterated;  and  as  one  passes  southward  into  the  arid  lands, 
life  forms  of  both  these  zones  intermingle  with  those  of  the 
arid  transition. 

Fish  are  abundant.  The  United  States  fish  commission,  and  an 
active  state  commission  established  in  i860,  have  done  much  to 
preserve  and  increase  this  source  of  food.  In  1004  the  yield  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  three  Pacific  Coast  states  was  168,600,000 
lbs.,  valued  at  $6,681,000, — nearly  half  that  of  the  New  England 
states,  more  than  one-third  that  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and 
more  than  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  combined. 
Of  the  total,  California  yielded  between  a  quarter  and  a  third. 
'  A  third  of  her  fish  comes  from  the  Sacramento  river.  Some  ty> — 
more  or  less — marine  food  fishes  are  to  be  found  in  the  market  at 
San  Francisco.  The  exports  of  fish  from  that  port  from  1802- 
1809  were  valued  at  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  annually. 
Native  oysters  are  small  and  of  peculiar  flavour;  eastern 
varieties  also  are  fattened,  but  not  bred  in  California  waters. 
Shrimp  are  abundant;  the  shrimp  fishers  are  Chinese  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  catch  is  exported  to  China.  Sturgeon  were  once  the 
cheapest  fish  after  salmon;  to-day,  despite  all  efforts  to  increase 
the  supply,  they  are  the  dearest.  Salmon,  once  threatened  with 
extinction,  have  been  saved,  maintained  in  good  supply,  and 
indeed  have  probably  regained  their  pristine  abundance,  Shad 
and  striped  bass  are  both  very  abundant  and  cheap.  Black  bass, 
flounders,  terrapin,  sea-turtles,  perch,  turbot,  sole  and  catfish  are 
also  common.  Great  herds  of  seals  once  lay  like  toll-gatherers  off 
the  Golden  Gate  and  other  bays  of  the  coast,  taking  a  large  share 
of  the  salmon  and  other  fish;  but  they  are  no  longer  common. 
The  seasons  sometimes  raid  the  rivers  for  100  m.  inland.  They 
have  greatly  increased  since  hunting  them  for  their  hides  and  oil 
ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  thousands  sometimes  gather  on  the 
Farallones,  off  the  Golden  Gate. 

Pioro.— Indusiveoese  of  range  in  the  distribution  of  vegetable 
life  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  than  the  distribution  of  animal 


spedes.  The'  variation  is  from  dwarf  mountain  pine  to  giant 
cactus  and  dates.  The  humid  transition  belt  is  the  habitat  of 
California's  magnificent  forests.  Nut  pine,  juniper  and  true 
sage-brush  (Artewusia  tridmktia)  characterize  the  upper  Sonoran, 
—although  the  latter  grows  equally  in  the  transition  cone. 
Cereals,  orchard  fruits  and  alfalfa  are  of  primary  importance  in 
the  upper  and  of  secondary  importance  in  the  lower  Sonoma.  In 
the  arid  portions  of  this  and  the  tropic  areas  the  indigenous  plants 
are  creosote,  mesquite  and  alfileria  bushes,  desert  acacias, 
paloverdes,  ajkali-heath,  salt  grass,  agaves,  yuccas  (especially  the 
Spanish-bayonet  and  Joshua  tree)  and  cactuses.  Among  exotics 
the  Australian  saltbush  spreads  successfully  over  the  worst  alkali 
land.  The  introduction  of  other  exotics  into  these  zones, — made 
humid  by  irrigation,  which  converts  them,  the  one  into  true 
austro-riparian  the  other  into  true  humid  tropical,— has  revolu- 
tionized the  agricultural,  and  indeed  the  whole,  economy  of 
California.  At  the  two  ends  of  Cajon  Pass,  only  four  or  five 
kilometres  apart,  are  the  two  utterly  distinct  floras  of  the  Mohave 
desert  and  the  San  Bernardino  valley.  Despite  the  presence  of 
the  pass,  plants  do  not  spread,  so  great  is  tbe  difference  of  climatic 
conditions.  On  the  desert  the  same  plant  will  vary  in  different 
years  from  4  in.  to  10  ft.  in  height  when  equally  mature,  according 
to  the  rainfall  and  other  conditions  of  growth.  Many  mature 
plants  are  not  taller  than  0*4  to  0*8  in.  The  tree  yucca  often 
attains  a  height  of  so  to  25  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  1  -5  ft.  About 
600  species  of  plants  were  catalogued  in  desert  California  in  189a 
by  a  government  botanical  party.  The  flora  of  the  coast  islands 
of  California  is  very  interesting.  On  Santa  Cruz  Professor  Joseph 
Le  Conte  found  948  spedes,  nearly  all  of  which  are  distinctively 
Californian,  48  being  peculiar  to  the  surrounding  islands  and  28 
peculiar  to  Southern  California.  Various  other  things  indicate* 
separation  of  the  islands  from  the  mainland  in  quaternary  times; 
since  which,  owing  to  the  later  southward  movement  on  the 
continent  of  northern  forms  in  glacial  times,  there  has  been  a 
straggle  for  existence  on  the  mainland  from  which  the  islands 
have  largely  escaped. 

Far«fr.— The  forests  and  agricultural  crops  of  the  state  de- 
mand particular  notice.  In  1900  the  woodland  was  estimated 
by  the  United  States  census  at  22%  of  the  state's  area,  and  the 
total  stand  at  200,000  million  ft.  of  timber.  The  variety  of  forest 
trees  is  not  great,  but  some  of  the  California  trees  are  unique,  and 
the  forests  of  the  state  are,  with  those  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  the  world.  At  least  the  coni- 
ferous forests  which  make  up  nine-tenths  of  California's  woodland 
surpass  all  others  known  in  number  of  species  and  in  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  trees;  Forty-six  species  occur,  namely,  32  species 
of  pitch  trees  (18  pines),  12  species  of  the  cypresses  and  their 
allies  (a  sequoia),  and  s  species  of  yews  or  their  allies.  Peculiar 
to  California  are  the  two  species  of  sequoia  fa.s.),— the  redwood 
(S.  scmpervircHs),  and  the  big-tree  (S.  gigantm),  remnants  of  an 
earlier  age  when  they  were  common  in  other,  parts  of  the  world. 
The  redwood  grows  only  in  a  narrow  strip  on  the  Coast  Range 
from  Southern  Oregon  (where  there  are  not  more  than  1000  acres) 
down  nearly  to  the  Golden  Gate,  in  a  habitat  of  heavy  rains  and 
heavy  fogs.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  2000  sq.  m.  almost 
unmixed  with  other  species.  One  fine  grove  stands  S\  of  San 
Francisco  near  Santa  Cruz.  These  noble  trees  attain  very  often 
a  height  of  more  than  300  ft.,  frequently  of  350  and  even  mere, 
and  a  butt  diameter  of  more  than  15  to  20  ft.,  with  dean,  straight 
fluted  trunks  rising  200  ft.  below  the  lowest  branches.  They  grow 
in  &  very  dense  timber  stand;  single  acres  have  yielded 
1,500,000  ft.  B.M.  of  lumber,  and  single  trees  have  cut  aa  high  as 
100,000  ft.  The  total  stand  in  1 000  was  estimated  by  the  United 
States  census  as  75,000,000,000  ft.,  and  the  ordinary  stand  per 
acre  varies  from  25,000  to  150,000  ft.,  averaging  probably  60,000 
ft.  The  redwood  is  being  rapidly  used  for  lumber.  There,  is 
nowhere  any  considerable  young  growth  from  seed,  although  this 
mode  of  reproduction  is  not  (as  often  stated)  unknown;  the  tree 
will  reproduce  itself  more  than  once  from  the  stump  (hence  its 
name).  In  thirty  years  a  tree  has  been  known  to  grow  to  a  height 
of  80  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  16  in.  The  wood  contains  no  pitch  and 
much  water,  and  m  a  s^sea  condition  w*JI  not  tmrav    Tothisfajct 
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fc  owes  its  immunity  from  the  forest  fires  wmich  wreak  frightful 
havoc  among  the  surrounding  forests.  As  the  redwood  is  limited 
to  the  Coast  Range,  so  the  big  tree  is  limited  wholly  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Unlike  the  redwood  the  big  tree  occurs  in  scattered 
groves  (ten  in  all)  among  other  species.  Its  habitat  extends 
some  too  m.,  from  latitude  36°  to  39°,  nowhere  descending  much 
below  an  altitude  of  5000  ft.,  nor  rising  above  8000  ft  The  most 
northerly  grove  and  the  nearest  to  San  Francisco  is  the  Calaveras 
Grove  near  Stockton ;  the  Mariposa  Grove  just  south  of  the  Yose- 
mite  National  Park,  is  a  state  reservation  and  easily  accessible 
to  tourists.  The  noblest  groves  are  near  Visalia,  and  are  held  as 
a  national  park.  The  average  height  is  about  27s  ft,  and  the 
diameter  near  the  ground  30  ft;  various  individuals  stand  over 
300  ft,  and  a  diameter  of  45  ft  is  not  rare.  One  tree  measures 
35*7  it  inside  the  bark  4  ft  above  the  ground,  10  ft  at  300  ft 
above  the  ground,  and  is  32$  ft  tali.  Specimens  have  been  cut 
down  that  were  estimated  to  be  1300  and  even  *2oo  years  old; 
siany  trees  standing  are  presumably  2500  years  oto.  It  fs  the 
opinion  of  John  Mvur  that  the  big  tree  would  normally  Eve  5000 
years  or  more;  that  the  California  groves  are  still  in  their  prime; 
that,  contrary  t»  general  ideas,  the  big  tree  was  never  more  widely 
distributed  than  now,  at  least  not  within  the  past  8000  or  10,000 
years;  that  it  is  not  a  decaying  species,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
M  no  tree  of  all  the  forest  is  more  erKfartngly  established  in  con- 
cord with  climate  and  soil,"  growing  like  the  mountain  pine  even 
on  granite,  and  in  little  danger  save  from  the  greed  of  the  lumber- 
man; bvt  other  excellent  authorities  consider  it  as  hardly  hold- 
ing 1  ts  own /especially  In  the  irorth.  Three  main  wood  belts  cover 
the  flanks  of  the  Sierra:  the  lower  or  main  pine  heft,  the  silver  fir 
belt,  and  the  upper  pine  belt  The  sugar  pine,  the  yellow  or  silver 
pine  and  the  Douglas  spruce  (considerably  smaller  than  in  Oregon 
and  Washington),  are  rivals  in  stature  and  nobility,  all  attaining 
soo  ft  or  more  when  full  grown;  and  the  incense  cedar  reaches  a 
height  of  1 50  ft  In  this  belt  and  the  following  one  of  firs  the  big 
tree  also  grows.  The  white  s3  ver  fir  (ables  cottcohr)  and  the  silver 
or  red  fir  (ab.  magnified),  standing  200  to  250  ft.,  make  up  almost 
wholly  the  mam  forest  belt  from  5000  to  0000  ft.  for  some  450  m. 
Above  the  firs  come  the  tamarack,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
tower  Alpine  forest;  the  hardy  long-lived  mountain  pine;  the 
red  cedar  or  jumper,  growing  even  on  the  baldest  rocks;  the 
beautiful  hemlock  spruce;  the  still  higher  white  pine,  nut  pine, 
needle  pine;  and  finally,  at  10,000  to  12,000  ft,  the  dwarf  pine, 
whkh  grows  in  a  tangle  on  the  earth  over  which  one  walks,  and 
may  not  show  for  a  century's  growth  more  than  a  foot  of  height 
or  an  inch  of  gfrth.  The  Nevada  slope  of  the  mountains  below  7  500 
ft  Is  covered  with  the  nut  pine  down  to  the  sage  plains.  Its  nuts 
are  gathered  in  enormous  amounts  by  the  Indians  for  food;  and 
it  fs  estimated"  that  the  yearly  harvest  of  these  nuts  exceeds  in 
bulk  that  of  all  the  cereals  of  California  (John  Muir).  On  the 
Sierra  the  underbrush  is  characterised  by  the  pungent  m&nzanita, 
the  California  buckeye  and  the  chamiso;  the  last  two  growing 
equally  abundantly  on  the  Coast  Range.  Hie  chamiso  and  the 
mansanita,  wfth  a  variety  of  shrubby  oaks  and  thorny  plants, 
often  grow  together  in  a  dense  and  sometimes  quite  impenetrable 
undergrowth,  forming  what  is  known  as  "  chaparral ";  if  the 
chamiso  occurs  alone  the  thicket  is  a  "  chamisal."  The  elm,  the 
hickory,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,  and  many  others  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  useful  trees  of  the  eastern  states  were  originally 
entirely  wanting  m  California.  Oaks  are  abundant;  they  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Great  Valley,  where  they  grow  in 
magnificent  groves.  Up  to  1010  national  forest  reserves  amounted 
to  27,06s, 5 10  acres.  In  1000  Congress  created  a  national  forest 
tfrinclude  the  big  tree  groves  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties. 
One  of  the  noblest  redwood  areas  (that  of  Santa  Cruz  county)  is 
•  state  reservation  (created  in  1001).  Even  within  reservations 
almost  aD  the  merchantable  timber  is  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals. In  addition  to  native  trees  many  others — especially 
ornamental  species— have  been  successfully  introduced  from 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Soti.—Saod  and  loams  in  great  variety,  grading  from  mere 
sand  to  adobe,  make  up  the  soils  of  the  state.  The  plains  of 
rj»  north-east  counties  are  volcanic,  and  those  of  the  south-east 


sandy.  It  h  Impossible  to  say  wfth  accuracy  what  part  of  the 
state  may  properly  be  classed  as  tillable.  The  total  farm  acreage 
in  1000  was  28,828,951  acres,  of  which  41*5%  were  improved; 
since  1880  the  absolute  amount  of  Improved  land  has  remained 
practically  constant,  despite  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
state  in  these  years.  Much  land  is  too  rough,  too  elevated 
or  too  arid  ever  to  be  made  agriculturally  available;  but  irriga- 
tion, and  the  work  of  the  state  and  national  agricultural  bureaus 
in  introducing  new  plants  and  promoting  scientific  farming, 
have  accomplished  much  that  once  seemed  impossible.  The 
pecutiarirjes  of  the4  climate,  especially  its  division  into  two 
seasons,  make  Qalifornian  (and  Southern  Arizona)  agriculture 
very  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  During  the 
winter  no  shelter  is  necessary  for  live-stock,  nor,  during  summer; 
for  the  grains  that  are  harvested  in  June  and  July,  and  may  He 
for  weeks  or  mourns  in  the  field.  The  mild,  wet  winter  is  the 
season  of  planting  and  growth,  and  so  throughout  the  year  there 
is  a  succession  of  crops!  The  dangers  of  drought  in  the  long  dry 
seasons  particularly  increase  the  uncertainties  of  agriculture  in 
regions  naturally  arid.  Irrigation  was  introduced  in  Southern 
California  before  1780,  but  Its  use  was  desultory  and  its  spread 
slow  till  after  1850.  In  1 900  almost  x ,  500,000  acres  were  Irrigated 
--an  increase  of  46%  since  1800.  About  half  of  this  total  was 
in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  California  has  the  greatest  area  of 
irrigated  land  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  offers  the  most 
complete  utilization  of  resources.  In  the  south  artesian  wells* 
and  in  the  Great  Valley  the  rivers  of  the  Sierra  slope,  arc  the 
main  source  of  water-supply.  On  nearly  all  lands  Irrigated 
some  crops  will  grow  in  ordinary  seasons  without  irrigation,  but 
it  is  this  that  makes  possible  selection  of  crops;  practically 
indispensable  for  all  field  and  orchard  culture  In  the  south, 
save  for  a  few  moist  coastal  areas,  ft  ^everywhere  increases  the' 
yield  of  all  crops  and  fs  practised  generally  all  over  the  state. 
Of  the  acreage  devoted  to  alfalfa  in  1899, 76*2  %  w*s  irrigated; 
of  that  devoted  to  subtropical  fruits,  71-7%.  Small  fruits, 
orchard  fruits,  hay,  garden  products  and  grains  are  decreasingly 
dependent  on  Irrigation;  wheat,  which  was  once  California's 
great  staple,  Is  (for  good,  but  not  for  best  results)  comparatively 
independent  of  it, — hence  its  early  predominance  in  Califofnian 
agriculture,  due  to  this  success  on  arid  lands  since  taken  over 
for  more  remunerative  irrigated  crops. 

Agriculture. — The  spread  of  irrigation  and  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  small  farms  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  have  made  California  what  it  is  to-day.  Agri- 
culture had  Its  beginning  in  wheat-raising  on  great  ranches,, 
from  50,000  even  to  several  hundred  thousand  acres  in  extent 
A  few  of  these,  particularly  in  the  Great  Valley,  arc  still  worked,, 
but  only  a  few.  The  average  size  of  farms  in  1850  (when  the 
large  Mexican  grants  were  almost  the  only  farms,  and  these' 
unbroken)  was  4466  acres;  in  i860  it  was  4664,  and  in  1900' 
orJy  397*4  acres.  Stock  ranches,  tobacco  plantations,  and  hay 
and  grain  farms,  average  from  800  to  530  acres,  and  counteract 
the  tendency  of  dairy  farms,  beet  plantations,  orchards,  vegetable 
gardens  and  nurseries  to  lower  the  size  of  the  farm  unit  still 
further.  The  renting  of  large  holdings  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  state  except  Texas.  From  1880  to' 
1000  the  number  of  farms  above  500  and  below  icoo  acres, 
doubled;  half  of  the  total  in  1900  were  smaller  than  100  acres. 
The  most  remunerative  and  most  characteristic  farming  to-day 
is  diversified  and  intensive  and  on  small  holdings.  The  essential 
character  of  California's  economic  life  has  been  determined 
by  the  successive  predominance  of  grass,  gold,  grain  and  fruits. 
Omitting  the  second  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  order  of 
agricultural  development  has  been  mainly  one  of  blind  expert 
ment  or  fortuitous  circumstances.  Staple  products  have  changed 
with  increasing  knowledge  of  climatic  conditions,  of  life-zones 
and  of  the  fitness  of  crops;  first  hides  and  tallow,  then  wool, 
wheat,  grapes  (which  in  the  early  cighteen-nineties  were  the 
leading  fruit),  deciduous  orchard  fruits,  and  semi-tropical  citrus 
fruits  successively.  Prunes  were  introduced  in  1854,  but  their 
possibilities  were  only  slightly  appreciated,  for  some  thirty  year" 
1  Of  various  other  crops  much  the  same  is  true.    Of  late  y 
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ftmt  ifatiodboed  fay  -the  Franciscans  in  1771  from  Spain,  and 
until  after  i860  u  Mission  "  grapes  were  practically  the  only  stock 
in  California.  Afterwards  many  hundred*  of  European  varieties 
were  introduced  with  great  success.  "  The  state  has  such  a 
variety  of  soil,  slope,  elevation,  temperature  and  climatic 
conditions  as  to  reproduce,  somewhere  within  its  borders,  any 
wine  now  manufactured"  (United  States  Census,  1900);  but 
experience  has  not  as  yet  divided  the  state  into  districts  of 
specialized  produce,  nor  determined  just  how  far  indigenous 
American  vines  may  profitably  be  used,  either  as  base  or  graftings, 
with  European  varieties.  Crapes  are  grown  very  largely  over 
the  states  .  Raisins  do  well  as  far  north  as  Yolo  county,  but  do 
best  m  Madera,  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and  San  Diego  counties. 
The  product  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  Dry  wine  grapes  do  best  in  the  counties  around 
San  Francisco  Bay,  on  unirrigated  lands;  while  sweet  wine 
stocks  do  best  in  Yolo,  San  Joaquin  and  the  counties  of  the; 
raisin  grape,  and  on  irrigated  lands.  In  1 900  California  produced 
about  three-fifths  in  value  ($3,0371871)  and  in  190$  the  same 
proportion  ($6,688,620)  of  the  .wine  output  of  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  product  more  than  sextupled  from  1880 
to  1900.  In  quantity  the  product  was  more  than  four  times  the 
combined  product  of  all  other  states.  The  better  California 
wines  are  largely  sold  under  French  labels.  Brandies  are  an 
important  product.  They  are  made  chiefly  from  grapes,  and 
are  used  to  fortify  wines.  It  was  officially  estimated  that  in  the 
spring  of  1004  there  were  some  127,000  acres  of  vineyards  in 
the  state,  of  which  exactly  five-tenths  were  in  wine  grapes  and 
four-tenths  in  raisin  grapes. 

Gold. — Between  the  pastoral  period  and  the  era  of  wheat  was 
the  golden  epoch  of  Californian  history.  The  existence  of  gold 
had  long  been  suspected, and  possibly  known,  in  California  before 
1848,  and  there  had  been  desultory  washings  in  parts  where 
there  was  very  little  to  reward  prospectors.  The  first  perfectly 
authenticated  discovery  was  made  near  Los  Angeles  in  1842. 
The  discovery  of  real  historical  importance  was  made  in  January 
1848  (the  24th  is  the  correct  date)  at  John  A.  Sutter's  mill,  on 
the  south  fork  of  ihe  American -river  near  CoJoraa,  by  a  workman, 
James  W.  Marshall  (1810-1885).  His  monument  now  marks 
the  spot.  From  1848  to  the  1st  of  January  1903,  according  to 
the  state  mining  bureau,  California  produced  $1,379,275,408 
in  gold.  There  were  two  periods  of  intense  excitement.  The 
first  ended  in  1854,  at  which  time  there  was  a  decided  reaction 
throughout  the  United  States  in  regard  to  mining  matters. 
The  Californian  discoveries  had  given  rise  to  a  general  search 
for  metalliferous  deposits  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  this  had 
been  followed  by  wild  speculations.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest 
productiveness,  from  1850  to  1853,  the  highest  yield  of  the 
washings  was  probably  not  less  than  $65,000,000  a  year;  accord- 
ing to  the  state  mining  bureau  the  average  production  from 
1851-1854  was  $73,5*0.087  ($81,204,270  in  1852,  the  banner 
year),  and  from  1850-1861*  $55,882,861,  never  falling  below 
$5*0,000,000.  The  estimates  of  other  competent  authorities 
differ  considerably,  and  generally  arc  somewhat  less  generous 
than  these  figures. 

At  first  the  diggings  were  chiefly  along  the  rivers.  These 
were  "flumcd," — that  is,  the  water  was  diverted  by  wooden 
frames  from  the  natural  channel  and  the  sand  and  gravel 
in.  the  bed  were  washed.  All  the  "  gulches  "  or  ravines  lead- 
ing down  into  the  canyons  were  also  worked  over,  with  or 
without  water.  These  were  the  richest  "  placers,"  but  in  them 
the  gold  was  very  unequally  distributed.  Those  who  first  got 
possession  of  the  rich  bars  on  the  American,  Yuba,  Feather, 
Stanislaus  and  the,  other  smaller  streams  in  the  heart  of  the 
gold  region,  made  sometimes  from  $1000  t^  $5000  a  day;  but 
after  one  rich  spot  was  worked  out  it  might  be  days  or  weeks 
before  another  was  found.  In  1848  $soo-$7oo  a  day  was  not 
unusual  luck;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  income  of  the  great 
majority  of  miners  was  certainly  far  less  than  that  of  men  who 
seriously  devoted  themselves  to  trade  or  even  to  common 
labour.  Many  extraordinary  nuggets  were  found,  varying 
from  $1000  to  $2«,-oco  in  value.    Theeconomic  stimulus  given  by 


such  times  may  be  imagined.  For  several  years  gold-dust  was 
a  regular  circulating  medium  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  mining 
districts  of  the  state.  An  ounce  of  dust  in  1848  frequently  went 
for  $4  Instead  of  $17;  for  a  number  of  years  traders  in  dust 
were  sure  of  a  margin  of  several  dollars,  as  for  example  in  private 
coinage,  mints  for  which  were  common  by  1851  From  the 
record  of  actual  exports  and  a  comparison,  of  the  most  authori- 
tative estimates-  of  total  production,  it  may  be  said  that  from 
1848  to  1856  the  yield  was,  almost  certainly  not  less  than 
$450,000,000,  and  that  about  1870  the  billion  dollar  mark  had 
been  passed  Just  at  this  time  came  the  highest  point  and  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  second  great  mining  fever  of  the  state.  This 
was  a  stock  speculation  based  on  the  remarkable  output 
($300,000,000  h\  ao  years)  of  the  silver  "  bonanzas  "  of  the 
Comstock  lode  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  which  were  opened 
and  financedlby  San  Francisco  capitalists.  The  erase  pervaded 
all  classes.  Shakes  that  at  first  represented  so  many  dollars 
per  foot  in  a  tangible  mine  were  multiplied  add  temultiplied 
until  they  came  to  represent  paper  thicknesses  or  almost  nothing, 
yet  still  their  prices  mounted  upward.  In  April  1872  came  the 
revulsion;  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  $60,000,000  in  ten  days; 
then  in  1873  a  tremendous  advance,  and  in  1875  a  final  and 
disastrous  collapse;  in  ten  years  thereafter  the  stock  of  the 
Comstock  lode  shrank  from  $3,ooo>ooo  to  $2,000,000,  This 
Comstock  fever  belongs  to  Californian  rather  than  to  Nevadan 
history,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eatnordinary  in  mining 
annals. 

First  the  "  rocker,"  then  the  "  torn,"  the  "  flume,"  and  the 
hydraulicatrenm  were  the  toolsof  the  miner.  Into  the  "  rocker  " , 
and  the  "  torn  "  the  miner  shovelled  dirt,  rocking  it  as  he  poured 
in  water,  catching  the  gold  on  riffles  set  across  the  bottom  of  his 
box;  thus  imitating  in  a  wooden  box  the  >ork  of  nature  in  the 
rivers.  The  "  flume  "  enabled  bim  to  dry  the  bed  of  a  stream 
while  he  worked  over  its  gravels  The  hydraulic  stream  came 
into  use  aa  early  as  1852  (of  1853)  when  prospecting  of  the 
higher  ground  made  it  certain  that  the  "  deep  "  or  "  high  " 
gravels—*.*,  the  detrital  deposits  of  tertiary  age — contained 
gold,  though  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  profitably  worked  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  hydraulic  process  received  an  immense 
development  through  successive  improvements  of  method  and 
machinery.  In  this  method  tremendous  blasts  of  powder, 
sometimes  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  tons,  were  used  to  loosen  the" 
gravel,  which  was  then  acted  on  by  the  jet  of  water  thrown  from 
the  "  pipes."  To  give  an  idea  of  the  force  of  the  agent  thus 
employed  it  may  be  stated  that  when  aa  eight-inch  nozzle  is 
used  under  a  heavy  head,  more  than  3000  ft.  may  be  discharged 
In  a  minute  with  a  velocity  of  1 50  ft.  per  second.  The  water  as 
it  thus  issues  from  the  nozzle  feels  to  the  touch  like  metal,  and 
the  strongest  man  cannot  sensibly  affect  it  with  a  crowbar. 
A  gravel  bank  acted  on  by  such  tremendous  force  crumbled 
rapidly,  and  the  disintegrated  material  could  be  run  readily 
through  sluices  to  the  "  dumps."  Hydraulic  mining  is  no  longer 
practised  on  the  scale  of  early  days.  The  results  were  wonderful 
but  disastrous,  for  the  "  dumps "  were  usually  river-beds. 
From  1 870-1879  the  bed  of  Bear  river  was  raised  in  places  in  its 
lower  course  97  ft.  by  the  detritus  wash  of  the  hydraulic  mine*, 
and  that  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek  136  ft  The  tola!  filling  up  to 
that  time  on  the  streams  in  this  vicinity  had  been  from  100  to 
250  ft.,  and  many  thousand  acres  of  fine  farming  land  were 
buried  under  gravel, — some  16,000  on  the  lower  Yuba  alone* 
For  many  years  the  mining  interests  were  supreme,  and  agri- 
culture, even  after  it  had  become  of  great  importance,  was 
invariably  worsted  when  the  two  dashed;  but  in  1884  the  long 
and  bitter  "  anti-debris  "or  "  anti-slickins  "  right  ended  in  favour 
of  the  farmers.  In  1893  the  United  States  government  created 
a  California  Debris  Commission,  which  has  acted  in  unison  with 
the  state  authorities.  Permits  for  hydraulic  mining  an  granted 
by  the  commission  only  when  all  gravel  is  satisfactorily 
impounded  and  no  harm  is  done  to  the  stream*!  and  the 
improvement  of  these,  which  was  impossiblt  so  long  as  limits 
were  not  set  to  hydraulic  mining,  can  now  be  effectively  advanced 
Quarts  mining  began  as  early  aa  1851.  #In  1908  about  five-eighth* 
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States  or*  the  Pacific  coast  is  at  Maze  Island  at  the  northern  and 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  private  Union  Iron  Works,  on  the 
peninsula  near  San  Francisco,  is  one  of  the  largest  shipyards  of 
the  country.  In  1905  more  than  one-half  of  the  factory  product 
was  the  output  of  four  cities:  San  Francisco  ($137,7*8,233), 
Los  Angeles  ($34*814,47  5)  >  Sacramento  ($10*310,416)  and  Fresno 
($9,840,001);  next  ranked  Oakland,  Stockton,  and  San  Jps6. 

The  transportation  facilities  in  California  Increased  rapidly 
after  1870.  The  building  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  lines  are  among  the  romances  of  American  railway 
history.  They  joined  tracks  near  Qgden,  Utah,  in  May  1869. 
The  New  Orleans  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  opened  in 
January  1883;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe"  completed  its 
line  to  San  Diego  in  1885,  and  to  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1900. 
The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with  trans-continental 
connexions  at  the  eastern  terminus,  was  chartered  in  1901  and 
fully  opened  in  March  1903.  Railway  mileage  increased  137*3  % 
from  1870  to  z88o,  and  154*6%  from  x88o  to  1900.  At  the 
dose  of  1908  the  total  mileage  was  7039*36  m.,  practically  all 
of  which  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by  the  two  great  trans- 
continental systems  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  From  1869  to  1875  registered  mail  ex- 
changes were  opened  with  China,  Japan,  Hawaii  and  Australia. 
There  are  now  frequent  mail  connexions  from  San  Francisco  with 
Hawaii,  Australasia)  and  eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  with  American 
ports  north  and  south.  The  commerce  of  San  Francisco  amounts 
to  some  $80,000,000  or  $90,000,000  yearly,  about  equally 
divided  between  imports  and  exports,  until  after  1905 — in  1907 
the  imports  were  valued  at  $54,207,011,  and  the  exports  at 
$30>378,355  (less  than  any  year  since  1896).  San  Diego  has  a 
very  good  harbour,  and' the  harbours  of  San  Pedro  (Los  Angeles) 
and  Eureka  are  fairly  good  and  of  growing  importance.  Grains, 
lumber,  fish,  fruits  and  fruit  products,  petroleum,  vegetables  and 
sugar  axe  the  leading  items  in  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco. 
Other  ports  are  of  very  secondary  importance.  Navigation  on 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  was  very  important  in 
early  days,  but  is  to-day  of  relatively  slight  importance  in 
comparison  with  railway  traffic  % 

Population. — The  population*  of  California  increased  in 
successive  decades  from  1850  to  29x0  respectively  by  310*3, 47*3, 
54*3,  4°*3>  -*a*4  md  60*  x%.  (The  percentage  of  increase  in 
1900-1910  was  exceeded  in  Washington,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, North  Dakota  and  Oregon.)  In  1910  the  total  population 
was  2,37  7, 549, or  152  persqjn.  In  1900  there  were  xi6incorporated 
towns  and  cities;  and  of  the  total  population  43*3%  was  urban, — 
i.e.  resident  in  cities  (1  x  in  number)  of  8000  or  more  inhabitants. 
These  xx  cities  were:  San  Francisco  (pop.  342,787),  Los  Angeles 
(102,479),  Oakland  (66,960),  Alameda  (16,464),  Berkeley 
(13,214), — the  last  three  being  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
last  the  seat  of  the  state  university —Sacramento,  the  state  capital 
(29,282),  San  Jose"  (21,500),  San  Diego  (17,700),  Stockton 
(17,506),  Fresno  (12,470),  and  Pasadena  (9x17).  Eight  other 
cities  had  populations  of  more  than  5000— Riverside  City 
(7973)i  Vallejo  (7965),  Eureka  (7327)1  Santa  Rosa  (6673),  Santa 
Barbara  (6587),  San  Bernardino  (6156),  Santa  Cruz  (5659), 
and  Pomona  (5526). 

Of  the  entire  population  in  1900  persons  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage  (one  or  both  parents  being  foreign)  constituted  54*2 
and  those  of  native  birth  were  75:3%.  Of  the  latter  six-tenths 
were  born  in  California.  The  foreign  element  included  45,753 
Chinese  (a  falling  off  of  25,313  since  1890),  and  10,151  Japanese 
(an  increase  of  9004  in  the  same  decade).  Twenty-two  foreign 
countries  contributed  over  1000  residents  each,  the  leading  ones 
being  the  United  Kingdom  (91,638),  Germany  (72,449),  Canada 
(29,6x8;  27,408  being  English  Canadians),  Italy  (22,777),  Sweden 
(14,549),  France  (12,256),  Portugal  (12,068),  Switzerland 
(10,074),  Japan,  Denmark,  and  Mexico,  in  the  ortjer  named. 
Persons  of  negro  descent  numbered  x  1,045,  Almost  all  the  Indians 
of  the  state  are  taxed  as  citizens.  In  1906  of  611,464  members 
of  religious  denominations  354408  were  Roman  Catholics, 
64,528  Methodist  Episcopalians,  37,682  Presbyterians,  26,300 
,34,801  Baptists,  21,317  Protestant  Episcopa- 


lians, 11,371  Lutherans,  and  9,1 10  members  of  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  population  statistics  of 
California  is  the  predominance  of  males,  whicl)  in  1900  was 
156,009;  the  Asiatic  element  accounts  for  a  third  of  this  number. 
Since  1885  the  eight  counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  Range, 
which  are  known  collectively  and  specifically  as  Southern  Califor- 
nia have  greatly  advanced  in  population.  In  x  880  their  population 
was  7*3,  in  1890 17*2,  and  in  1900  20*1  %  of  the  total  population  of 
the  state.  The  initial  impulse  to  this  increase  was  the  beginning 
of  the  "  fruit  epoch  "  in  these  counties,  combined  with  a  railway 
"  rate-war  "  following  the  completion  to  the  coast  in  1885  of  the 
Santa  F6,  and  an  extraordinary  land  boom  prevailing  from 
1886  to  x888.  The  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  and  the 
immigration  it  induced,  were  unusual.  The  growth  of  the  South, 
as  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  has  been  continuous  and  steady. 

The  Indians  were  prominent  in  early  California^  history,  but 
their  progress  toward  their  present  insignificance  began  far  back 
in  the  Spanish  period.  It  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  after 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  missions  was  removed,  leaving 
them  free  to  revert  to  savagery;  and  the  downward  progress 
of  the  race  was  fearfully  accelerated  during  the  mining  period, 
when  they  were  abused,  depraved,  and  in  large  numbers  killed. 
There  have  been  no  Indian  wars  in  California's  annals,  but  many 
butcheries.  The  natives  have  declined  exceedingly  in  number 
since  1830,  in  1900  numbering  15,377.  They  have  always  been 
mild-tempered,  low,  and  unintelligent,  and  are  to-day  a  poor 
and  miserable  race.  They  are  all  called  "  Digger  Indians  " 
indiscriminately,  although  divided  by  a  multiplicity  of  tongues. 

Government  and  Institutions. — In  the  matter  of  constitution- 
making  California  has  been  conservative,  having  had  only  two 
between  1849  and  1910.  The  first  was  framed  by  a  convention 
at  Monterey  in  1840,  and  ratified  by  the  people  and  proclaimed 
by  the  United  States  military  governor  in  the  same  year.  The 
present  constitution,  framed  by  a  convention  in  1 878-1 879,  came 
into  full  effect  in  1880,  and  was  subsequently  amended.  It  was 
the  work  of  the  labour  party,  passed  at  a  time  of  high  discontent, 
and  goes  at  great  length  into  the  details  of  government,  as  was 
demanded  by  the  state  of  public  opinion.  The  qualifications 
required  for  the  suffrage  are  in  no  way  different  from  those 
common  throughout  the  Union,  except  that  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  1894  it  is  necessary  for  a  voter  to  be  able  to  read 
the  state  constitution  and  write  his  name.  As  compared  with 
the  earlier  constitution  it  showed  many  radical  advances  toward 
popular  control,  the  power  of  the  legislature  being  everywhere 
curtailed.  The  power  of  legislation  was  taken  from  it  by  specific 
inhibition  in  thirty-one  subjects  before  within  its  power;  its 
control  of  the  public  domain,  its  powers  in  taxation,  and  its  use 
of  the  state  credit  -were  carefully  safe-guarded.  "  Lobbying  " 
was  made  a  felony;  provisions  were  inserted  against  lotteries 
and  stock-exchange  gambling,  to  tax  and  control  common 
carriers  and  great  corporations,  arid  to  regulate  telegraph, 
telephone,  storage  and  wharfage  charges.  The  powers  of  the 
executive  department  were  also  somewhat  curtailed.  For  the 
judiciary,  provisions  were  made  for  expediting  trials  and  deci- 
sions. Notable  was  the  innovation  that  agreement  by  three- 
fourths  of  a  jury  should  be  sufficient  in  civil  cases  and  that  a  jury 
migjit  be  waived  in  minor  criminal  cases,  a  provision  which  of 
course  was  based  on  experience  under  the  Mexican  law.  All 
these  changes  in  the  organic  law  reflect  bitter  experience  after 
1850;  and,  read  with  the  history  of  those  years  as  a  commentary, 
few  American  constitutions  are  more  instructive.  The  con- 
stitution of  1879  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ordinary  state 
constitution  .of  to-day.  Hie  incorporation  of  banks  issuing 
circulating  notes  is  forbidden.  Marriage  is  not  only  declared 
a  civil  contract,  but  the  laws  expressly  recognize  that  the  mere 
consent  of  the  parties  is  adequate  to  constitute  a  binding 
marriage.  The  union  of  whites  with  persons  of  African  descent 
is  forbidden.  Felons  twice  convicted  may  not  be  pardoned 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  Judges  and  state  executive  officers  are  elected 
for  terms  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  different  states  (supreme 
judges  j  2  years,  executive  officers  4  years).  These  few  provision* 
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the  pastoral  period— of  Cattforaian  history.  In  all,  twenty-one 
missions  were  established  between  1769  end  1823.  The 
Jj^,  leader  in  this  movement  was  a  really  remarkable  man, 
mittttrt  Miguel  Jose  Serra  (known  as  Jumpero  Sena,  17x3- 
1784),  a  friar  of  very  great  ability,  purest  piety,  and 
tireless  zeal.  He  possessed  great  influence  in  Mexico  and  Madrid. 
u  The  theory  of  the  mission  system/'  says  H.  H.  Bancroft, "  was 
to  make  the  savages  work  out  their  own  salvation  and  that  of 
the  priests  also."  The  last  phrase  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
truly  humane  and  devout  intentions  of  the  missionaries;  but  in 
truth  the  mission  system  was  a  complete  failure  save  in  the 
accumulation  of  material  wealth.  Economically  the  missions 
were  the  blood  and  life  of  the  province.  At  them  the  neophytes 
worked  up  wool,  tanned  hides,  prepared  tallow,  cultivated  hemp 
and  wheat,  raised  a  few  oranges,  made  soap,  some  iron  and 
leather  articles,  mission  furniture,  and  a  very  little  wine  and  olive 
oil.  Such  as  it  was,  tins  was  about  the  only  manufacturing  or 
handicraft  in  California.  Besides,  the  hides  and  tallow  yielded 
by  the  great  herds  of  cattle  at  the  missions  were  the  support  of 
foreign  trade  and  did  much  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  The  Franciscans  had  no  sympathy  tor  profane 
knowledge,  even  among  the  Mexicans, — sometimes  publicly 
burning  quantities  of  books  of  a  scientific  or  miscellaneous 
nature;  and  the  reading  of  Wnelon's  THdmaque  brought  ex- 
communication on  a  layman  As  for  the  Intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  neophytes  the  mission  system  accomplished  nothing; 
save  the  care  of  their  sotus  they  received  no  instruction,  they 
were  virtually  slaves,  and  were  trained  into  a  fatal  dependence, 
so  that  once  coercion  was  removed  they  relapsed  at  once  into 
barbarism.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Anglo-Americans 
have  done  much  better  for  tbein. 

The  political  upheavals  in  Spain  and  Mexico  following  1808 
made  tittle  stir  in  this  far-off  province.  Joseph  was  never 
recognised,  and  allegiance  was  sworn  to  Ferdinand  (1809). 
When  revolution  broke  out  in  Mexico  (1811),  California  remained 
loyal,  suffering  much  by  the  cessation  of  supplies  from  Mexico, 
the  resulting  deficits  failing  as  an  added  burden  upon  the  missions. 
The  occupation  of  Monterey  far  a  few  hours  by  a  Buenos  Aires 
privateer  (1818)  was  the  only  inddent  of  actual  war  that  Cali- 
fornia saw  in  all  these  years;  and  it,  in  troth,  was  a  ridiculous 
episode,  fit  introduction  to  the  bloodless  play-wars,  soon  to  be 
inaugurated  in  Californian  politics.  In  1820  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution was  duly  sworn  to  m  California,  and  in  1822  allegiance 
was  given  so  Mexico*  Under  the  Mexican  Federal  constitution 
of  1824  Upper  California,  first  alone  (it  was  made  a  distinct 
province  in  1804)  and  then  with  Lower  California,  received 
representation  in  the  Mexican  congress. 

The  followingyears  before  American  occupation  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods  of  quite  distinct  interest.  From  about  1840  to 
1848  foreign  relations  are  the  centre  of  interest.  From  1824  to 
1840  there  is  a  complicated  and  not  uninteresting  movement  of 
focal  politics  and  a  preparation  for  the  future,— the  missions  fall, 
republicanism  grows,  the  sentiment  of  local  patriotism  becomes  a 
poBticai  force,  there  b  a  succession  of  sectional  controversies  and 
personal  snuggles  among  provincial  chiefs,  an  increase  of  fordmi 
commerce,  of  foreign  immigration  and  of  foreign  influence. 

The  Franciscans  were  mostly  Spaniards  in  blood  and  in 
sympathies.  They  viewed  with  displeasure  and  foreboding  the 
fall  of  Iturbsdes  empire  and  the  creation  of  the  republic.  They 
were  not  treasonable,  but  talked  much,  refusing  allegiance  to 
the  new  government;  and  as  they  controlled  the  resources  of 
the  oniony  and  the  good  wilt  of  the  Indians,  they  felt  their 
strength  against  the  local  authority;  besides,  they  were  its 
constant'  benisac ton.  But  secassriatkm  was  in  harmony  with 
the  growth  of  republican  ideas.  There  was  talk  in  California  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  neophytes, -and  of  the  sins  of  friars.  The 
snh  linns  wen  never  intended  to  be  permanent.  The  mission- 
aries were  only  the  field  workess  sent  out  to  convert  anddvwtee 
the  Indians,  who  were  to  be  turned  over  then  to  the  regular 
clergy ,  the  nwnks  posinag  further  onward  into  new  fields.  This 
was  the  well-established  policy  of  Spain.  In  1813  the  Spanish 
Cortes  ordered  the  etcukrisasson  of  sA  snesssonsin 
v    1* 


were  ten  years  old,  but  this  decree  was  not  published  in  California 
until  182 1.  After  that  secularization  was  the  burning  question 
in  Californian  politics.  In  1826  a  beginning  toward  it  was  made 
in  partially  emancipating  the  neophytes,  but  active  and  thorough 
secularization  of  the  missions  did  not  begin  until  1834;  by  1835 
it  was  consummated  at  sixteen  missions  out  of  twenty-one,  and 
by  1840  at  alL  At  some  of  the  missionsAhe  monks  acted  later 
as  temporary  curates  for  the  civil  authorities,  until  in  1845-1846 
all  the  missions  were  sold  by  the  government.  Unfortunately 
the  manner  of  carrying  it  out  discredited  a  policy  neither  unjust 
nor  bad  in  itself,  increasing  its  importance  in  |he  political 
struggles  of  the  time.  The  friars  were  in  no  way  mistreated: 
Californians  did  not  share  Mexican  resentments  against  Spaniards, 
and  the  national  laws  directed  against  these  were  m  the  main 
quietly  ignored  in  the  province.  In  1831  the  mission  question 
led  to  a  rising  against  the  reactionary  clerical  rule  of  Governor 
Manuel  Victoria.    He  was  driven  out  of  the  province. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  opera  bouffe  wars.  The  causes 
underlying  them  were  serious  enough.  Id  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Mexican  rule,  which  accom- 
plished nothing  tangible  for  good  in  California,— although  its 
plans  were  as  excellent  as  could  be  asked  had  there  only,  been 
peace  and  means  to  realize  them;  however,  it  made  the  mistake 
of  sending  convicts  as  soldiers.  Californians  were  enthusiastic 
republicans,  but  found  the  benefits  of  republicanism  slow  in 
coming.  The  resentment  of  the  Franciscans,  the  presence  of 
these  and  other  reactionaries  and  of  Spaniards,  the  attitude  of 
foreign  residents,  and  the  ambitions  of  leading  Californian 
families  united  to  foment  and  propagate  discontent  The 
feeling  against  Mexicans— those  °  de  la  otra  banda  "  as  they 
were  significantly  termed— invaded  political  and  even  social 
life.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  growing  jealousy  between 
northern  towns  and  southern  towns,  northern  families  and 
southern  families.  These  entered  into  disputes  over  the  location 
of  the  capital  and  the  custom-house,  in  the  Franciscan  question 
also  (because  the  friars  came  some  from  a  northern  and  some 
from  a  southern  college),  and  in  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  commands  in  the  army  and  offices  in  the  dvil  government. 
Then  there  was  the  mission  question;  this  became  acuter  about 
1833  when  the  friars  began  to  destroy,  or  sell  and  realize  on,  the 
mission  property.  The  next  decade  was  one  of  plunder  and  ruin 
in  mission  history.  Finally  there  was  a  real  growth  of  republic- 
anism, and  some  rulers— notably  Victoria — were  wholly  out  of 
sympathy  with  anything  but  personal,  military  rule.  From  all 
these  causes  sprang  much  unrest  and  considerable  agitation. 

In  1828-1829  there  was  a  revolution  of  unpaid  soldiers  aided 
by  natives,  against  alleged  but  not  serious  abuses,  that  reaHy 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  native  government 
In  1831  Governor  Victoria  was  deposed;  in  1836  Governor 
Mariano  Chico  was  frightened  out  of  the  province;  fat  1836 
Governor  Nicolas  Gutierrez  and  in  1 844-1 845  Governor  Manuel 
Micheltorena  were  driven  out  of  office.  The  leading  natives 
headed  this  last  rising.  There  was  talk  of  independence, 
but  sectional  and  personal  jealousies  could  not  be  over 
come.  In  all  these  wars  there  was  not  enough  blood  shed  to 
discolour  a  sword.  The  rising  of  1836  against  Gutierrez  seems 
to-day  most  interesting,  for  it  was  in  part  a  protest  against  the 
growth  of  federalism  in  Mexico.  California  was  even  deferred 
to  as  (declared  to  be  seems  much  too  strong  a  statement)  an 
Estado  Libre  y  Soberano;  and  from  1836  to  1838,  when  the 
revolutionary  governor,  Juan  B.  Arvarado,  was  recognized  by 
the  Mexican  government,  which  had  again  inclined  to  federalism 
and,  besides,  did  not  take  the  matter  very  seriously,  the  focal 
government  rested  simply  on  focal  sentiment.  The  satisfaction 
of  thin  ended  all  difficulties. 

By  this  time  foreign  Influence  was  showing  itself  of  importance. 
Foreign  commerce/  which  of  course  was  contraband,  being 
contrary  to  all  Spanish  laws,  was  active  by  the  begin-  fr 

ning  of  the  roth  century.    It  was  greatly  stimulated    jUoJJjE 
during  the  Spanish-American  revolutions  (the  Lima    0* 
and  Panama  trade  dating  from  about  1813),  for,  as  the 
Chiton***  authorities  practically  Ignored  the  tew,  smegnU 
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was  unnecessary;  this  was,  indeed,  Much'  gifeater  after  1 8a* 
under  the  high  duties  (in  1836-1840  generally  about  100%)  of 
the  Mexican  tariffs.  In  the  early  'forties  some  three-fourths  of 
the  imports,  even  at  Monterey  itself,  are  said  to  have  paid  no 
duties,  being  landed  by  agreement  with  the  officials.  Wholesale 
and  retail  trade  flourished  all  along  the  coast  in  defiance  of  pro- 
hibitory laws.  American  trade  was  by  far  moat  important.  The 
Boston  traders — whose  direct  trade  began  in  1822,  but  the  in- 
direct ventures  long  before  that — were  men  of  decided  influence 
in  California.  The  trade  supplied  almost  all  the  clothing, 
merchandise  and  manufactures  used  in  the  province;  hides  and 
furs  were  given  in  exchange.  If  foreign  trade  was  not  to  be 
received,  still  less  were  foreign  travellers,  under  the  Spanish  laws. 
However,  the  Russians  came  in  1805,  and  in  1812  founded  on 
Bodega  Bay  a  post  they,  held  till  1841,  whence  they  traded  and 
hunted  (even  in  San  Francisco  Bay)  for  furs.  From  the  day  of 
the  earliest  foreign  commerce  sailors  and  traders  of  divers 
nationalities  began  to  settle  in  the  province.  In  1826  American 
hunters  first  crossed  to  the  coast;  in  1830  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  began  operations  in  northern  California.  By  this  time 
the  foreign  element  was.  considerable  in  number,  and  it  doubled 
in  the  next  six  years,  although  the  true  overland  immigration  from 
the  United  States  began  only  about  1840.  As  a  class  foreigners 
were  respected,  and  they  were  influential  beyond  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  They  controlled  commerce,  and  were  more 
energetic,  generally,  than  were  the  natives;  many  were  natural- 
ized, held  generous  grants  of  land,  and  had  married  into  Cali- 
forntan  families,  not  excluding  the  most  select  and  influential. 
Most  prominent  of  Americans  in  the  interior  was  John  A.  Sutter 
(1803-1880),  who  held  a  grant  of  eleven  square  leagues  around 
the  present  site  of  Sacramento,  whereon  he  built  a  fort.  His 
position  as  a  Mexican  official,  and  the  location  of  his  fortified 
post  on  the  border,  commanding  the  interior  country  and  lying 
on  the  route  of  the  overland  immigrants,  made  him  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  years  preceding  and  immediately  following 
American  occupation;  although  he  was  a  man  of  slight  abilities 
and  wasted  his  great  opportunities.  Other  settlers  in  the 
coast  towns  were  also  of  high  standing  and  importance.  In 
short,  Americans  were  hospitably  received  and  very  well  treated 
by  the  government  and  the  people;  despite  some  formalities 
And  ostensible  surveillance  there  was  no  oppression  whatever. 
There  was,  however,  some  jealousy  of  the  ease  with  which 
Americans  secured  land  grants,  and  an  entirely  just  dislike  of 
44  bad  "  Americans.  The  sources  from  which  all  the  immigrants 
were  recruited  made  inevitable  an  element  of  lawlessness  and 
truculence.  The  Americans  happened  to  predominate.  Along 
with  a  full  share  of  border  individuality  and  restlessness  they 
had  the  usual  boisterous  boastfulneas  and  a  racial  contempt, 
which  was  arrogantly  proclaimed,  for  Mexicans, — often  too  for 
Mexican  legal  formalities.  The  early  comers  were  a  conservative 
<—!>■■  force  in  politics,  but  many  of  the  later  comers  wanted 
*o*am>-  to  make  California  a  second  Texas.  As  early  a»  1805 
2J"£*  (at  the  time  of  James  Monroe's  negotiations  for 
""■  Florida),  there  are  traces  of  Spain's  fear  of  American 

r  ambitions  even  in  this  far-away  province.  It  was  a  fear  she  felt 
for  all  her  American  possessions.  Spain's  fears  passed  on  to 
Mexico,  the  Russians  being  feared  only  less  than  Americans.  An 
offer  was  made  by  President  Jackson  in  1835  to  buy  the  northern 
part  of  California,  including  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  was  refused. 
In  1836  and  1844  Americans  were  prominent  in  the  incidents  of 
revolution;  divided  in  opinion  In  both  years  they  were  neutral 
in  the  actual  "  hostilities  "  of  the  latter,  but  some  gave  active 
support  to  the  governor  in  1836.  From  1836  on,  foreign  inter- 
ference was  much  talked  about.  Americans  supposed  that 
Great  Britain  wished  to  exchange  Mexican  bonds  for  California; 
France  also  was  thought  to  be  watching  for  an  opening  for 
gratifying  supposed  ambitions;  and  all  parties  saw  that  even 
without  overt  act  by  the  United  States  the  progress  of  American 
settlement  seemed  likely  to  gain  them  the  province,  whose 
connexion  with  Mexico  had  long  been  a  notoriously  loose  one.  A 
considerable  literature  written  by  travellers  of  ail  the  countries 
had  before  this  discussed  all  interests.    In  184*  for  too 


active  interest  hi  politics  some  Americans  and  Englishmen  we're 
temporarily  expelled. 

In  1842  Commodore  T.  A.  C.  Jones  (1780-^1858)  of  the  United 
States  navy,  believing  that  war  had  broken  out  between  his 
country  and  Mexico  and  that  a  British  force  was  about  to  seine 
California,raised  the  American  flag  over  Monterey  (October  21st), 
but  finding  that  he  had  acted  on  misinformation  he  lowered  the 
flag  next  day  with  due  ceremony  and  warm  apology.    In  Cali- 
fornia this  incident  served  only  to  open  up  agreeable  personal 
relations  and  social  courtesies,  but  it  did  not  tend,  to  clarify  the 
diplomatic  atmosphere     It  showed  the  ease  of  seising  the 
country,  the  indifference  of  the  natives,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
United  States  government.    Mexico  sought  to  prevent  American 
immigration,  but  the  local  authorities  would  not  enforce  such 
orders,  however  positive.    Between   1843  and   1845,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France  opened  consulates.    By 
1845  there  was  certainly  an  agreement  In  opinion  among  all 
American  residents  (then  not  700  in  number)  as  regards  the  future 
of  the  country.    The  policy  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in  these 
years  b  unknown.    That  of  the  United  States  is  fully  known. 
In  1845  the  American  consul  at  Monterey,  Thomas  O.  Larkin 
(1802-1858),  was  instructed  to  work  for  the  secession  of  California 
from  Mexico,  without  overt  aid  from  the  United  States,  but  with 
their  good-will  and  sympathy.    He  very  soon  gained  from  leading 
officers  assurances  of  such  a  movement  before  1848.    At  the  same 
time  American  naval  officers  were  instructed  to  occupy  the  port, 
in  case  of  war  with  Mexico,  but  first  and  last  to  work  for  the 
good-will  of  the  natives.    In  1845  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont,— 
whose  doings  in  California  in  the  next  two  years  were  among  the 
main  assets  in  a  life-long  reputation  and  an  unsuccessful  presi- 
dential campaign, — while  engaged  in  a  government  surveying 
expedition,  aroused   the   apprehensions  of    the    Californiaa 
authorities    by   suspicious   and   very   possibly   intentionally 
provocative  movements,  and  there  was  a  show  of  military  force 
by  both  parties.    Fremont  had  information  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  men  that  made  him  believe  eady  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  be  inevitable;  he  was  also  officially 
informed  of  Larkin 's  secret  task  and  in  no  way  authorised  to 
hamper  it.    Resentment,  however,  incited  him  to  personal 
revenge  on  the  CaUfornian  government,  and  as  ambition  that 
clearly  saw  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  prompted  him  to  improve  it 
unscrupulously  for  his  own  advancement,  leaving  Ins  n^ 
government  to  support  or  disavow  him  according  as  j^,, 
war  should  come  or  not.    In  violation  therefore  of 
international  amities,  and  practically  in  disobedience  of  orders, 
he  broke  the  peace,  caused  a  band  of  Mexican  cavalry  mounts 
to  be  seized,  and  prompted  some  American  settlers  to  occupy 
Sonoma  (14th  June  1846).    This  episode  is  known  as  the  "  Bear 
Flag  War,"  inasmuch  as  there  was  short-lived  talk  of  making 
California  an  independent  state,  and  a  flag  with  a  bear  as  an 
emblem  (California  is  still  popularly  known  as  the  Bear  Flag 
State)flew  for  a  few  days  at  Sonoma.    It  was  a  very  small,  very 
disingenuous,  inevitably  an  anomalous,  and  in  the  vanity  of 
proclamations  and  other  concomitant  incidents  rather*  ridiculous 
tJEair;  and  fortunately  for  the  dignity  of  history—and  for 
Fremont — it  was  quickly  merged  in  a  larger  question,  when 
Commodore  John  Drake  Sloat  (1 780-1867)  on  the  7th  of  July 
raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States  over  Montensy,  pnscuuming 
California  a  part  of  the  United  States.    The  openmg  hostilities 
of  the  Mexican  War  had  occurred  on  the  Rfo  Grande.    The 
excuses  and  explanations  later  given  by  Fremont—military 
preparations  by  the  Cattfoatan  authorities,  theiduninenceof  tkfr 
attack,  ripening  British  schemes  for  the  seizure  of  the  province, 
etc— made  up  the  stock  account  of  historians  until  the  whole 
truth  came  out  in  1886  (in  Royce's  California).    CaUfonnans  had 
been  very  friendly  to  Americans,' but  Larkin'e  intimates  thought 
they  had  been  tricked,  and  the  people  resented  the  stealthy  and 
unprovoked  breaking  of  peace,  and  unfortunandy  the  Americans 
did  not  known  how  to  treat  them  except  inc+osiderately  ami 
somewhat  contefnptuousry.    The  result  was  a  feeble  rising  in  the 
south.    The  country  was  fully  pacified  by  January  1*47.    The 
aftermath  of  Jnisnont's  tf buttering *cts,  followed**  they  west 
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by  wholly  needless  hostflttfes  entf  by  tome  injustice  jtben  and 
later  In  the  attitude  of'  Americans  toward  the  natives,  was  a 
growing  misunderstanding  and  estrangement,  regrettable  in 
Californkn  history.  Thus  there  was  an  end  to  the  "  lotos-land 
society  "  of  California.  •  Another  society,  less  hospitable,  less 
happy,  less  contented,  but  also  less  mild,  better  tempered  for 
building  states,  agd  mpre  '!  progressive,"  took  the  place  of 
the  old.  .... 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  -in  1848  Mexico  ceded 
California  to  the  United  States.    It  was  just  at  this  time  that 
gold  was*  discpverecl,  ancl  the  new  territory  took  on 
t  <•     great  national  importance.    The  <haewsion  as  to  what 

£2***  shomld  be  done  with  it  began  in  Congress  m  1846, 
immediately  involving  the  question  of  slavery.  A 
furious  conflict  developed,  so  that  nothing  was  accomplished  in 
two.  successive  sessions  J  even  at  the  end  of 'a  third,  in  March 
1849,  the  only  progress  .made]  toward  creating  a  government  for 
the  territory  was  that,  the  national  revenue  laws  had  been 
extends*!  t>ver  it  and  San  Francisco  Jiad  been  made  a  port  df 
entry.  Meanwhile  condition*  grew  Intolerable  for  the  inhabit- 
ants. Before  the  end  of  the  war  Mexican  laws  not  incompatible 
with  United  States  laws  were  by  international  law  supposed  to 
be  in  force  j  but  nobody  knew  what  they  were,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  vague  and  variable  alcalde  jurisdictions  were  increased 
when  Americans  began  to  be  alcaldes  and  grafted  English 
common-law  principles,  like  the  jury,  on  Californian  practice. 
Never  was  a  population  more  in  need' of  clear  laws  than  the 
motley  Californian  people  of  1848-1849,  yet  they  had  none  when, 
with  peace,  military  rule  and  Mexican-  law  technically  ended. 
There  was  a  curious  extra-legal  fusion  of  laws,  a  half-breed  legal 
system,  and  no  definite  basis  for  either  law  orgovernment.  Even 
the  acts  and  theories  of  the  officials  were  very  inconsistent 
Early  in  1849  temporary  local  governments  were  set  op  in 
various  towns,  and  in  September  a  convention  framed  a  free- 
state  constitution  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union.  On 
the  7th  of  September  1850  a  bill  finally  passed  Congress  admit- 
ting California  as  a  free  state.  This  was  one  of  the  bargains  in 
the  "  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  "•  that-  were  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Meanwhile 
the  gold  discoveries  culminated  and  surpassed  "  three  centuries 
of  wild  talk  about  gold  in  California."  For  three  months  there 
was  little  excitement,  then  a  wild  rush.  Settlements  were 
completely  deserted;  homes,  forms  and  stores  abandoned. 
Ships  deserted  by  their  sailors  crowded  the  bay  at  San  Francisco 
— there  were  500  of  them  in  Juiy  1850;  soldiers  deserted  whole- 
sale, churches  were  emptied,  town  councils  ceased  to  sit, 
merchants,  clerks,  lawyers  and  judges  and  criminals,  everybody, 
flocked  to  the  foothills.  Soon,  from  Hawaii,  Oregon  and  Sonora, 
from  the  Eastern  states,  the  South  Seas,  Australia,  South  America 
and  China  came  an  extraordinary  6uw  of  the  hopeful 
torgoi  and  adventurous.  In  the  winter  of  '48  the  rush  began 
from  the  states  to  Panama,  and  in  the  spring  across 
the  plains.  It  is  estimated  that  80,000  men  reached  the  coast 
in  1849,  about  half  of  them  coming  overland;  three-fourths 
were  Americans.  Rapid  settlement,  excessive  prices,  reckless 
waste  of  money,  and  wild  commercial  ventures  that  glutted  San 
Francisco  with  all  objects  usable  and  unusable  made  the  following 
years  astounding  from  an  economic  point  of  view;  but  not  less 
bizarre  was  the  social  development,  nor  less  extraordinary  the 
problems  of  state-building  in  a  society  "  morally  and  socially 
tried  as  no  other  American  comrminity  ever  has  been  tried  '* 
(Royce).  There  was  of  course  no  home  lift  in  early  California. 
In  1850  women  numbered  8%  of  the  population,  but  only  2% 
in  the  mining  counties.  The  miners  were  an  energetic,  covetous, 
wandering,  abnormally  excitable  body  of  men.  Occasionally  a 
kind  of  frenzy  even  would  seem  to  seize  on  them,  and  lured  by 
the  hope  of  new  deposits  of  unheard-of  richness  thousands 
would  flock  on  unfounded  rumours  to  new  and  perhaps  distant 
localities,  where  many  might  perish  from  disease  and  starvation, 
the  rest  returning  in  poverty  and  rags.  Such  were  the  Kern 
River  fever  of  1855.  ancl  the  greater  "  Fraser  River  rush  "  of 
1858,  the  latter,- which  took  perhaps  so^dc+men  Out  of  the  state, 


causing  a  terrlWe  amount  of  suffering.  Marry  interior  towns 
lost  half  their  population  and  some  virtually  all  their  population 
as  *  result  of  this  emigration;  and  it  precipitated  a  real  estate 
crash  in  San  Francisco  that  threatened  temporary  ruin.  Mining 
times  in  California  brought  out  some  of  the  most  ignoble  and 
some  of  the  best  traits  of  American  character.  Professor  Josiah 
Royce  has  pictured  the  social-moral  process  by  which  society 
finally  impressed  its  "  daims  on  wayward  and  bhnd  individuals  " 
who  "  sought  wealth  and  not  a  social  order,"  and  so  long  as 
possible  shirked  all  social  obligations.  Through  varied  instruJ 
men ts— lynch  law,  popular  courts,  vigilance  committees— order 
was,  however,  enforced,  better  as  times  went  on,  until  there  was 
a  stable  condition  of  things.  In  the  economic  life  and  social 
character  of  California  to-day  the  legacies  of  1848  are  plain. 

The  slavery  qnestfow  was  not  settled  for  California  in  1850. 
Until  the  Civil  War  the  division  between  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  whose  organization  in  California  preceded  state-* 
f  hood,  was  essentially  based  on  slavery.  The  struggle  fused  with 
the  personal  contests  of  two  men,  rivals  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  Wilnam  McKendree  Gwfa  {1805-85,  U.S.  senator, 
1 1850-55  and  1857-61),  the  leader  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and 
David  Colbreth  Broderfck  (1810-1850),  formerly  a  leader  of 
Tammany  in  New  York,  and  after  1857  a  member  from  California 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  champion  of  free  labour,  who 
dedaied  in  i860  for  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 
B  rode  rick's  undoing  was  resolved  upon  by  the  Blavery  party; 
and  he  was  killed  fat  a  duel.  The  Gwin  party  hoped  to  divide 
.  California  into  two  states  and  hand  the  southern  over  to  slavery} 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  it  considered  the  scheme  of  a  Pacific 
coast  republic.  The  decade  1850-1860  was  also  marked  by  the 
activity  of  filibusters  against  Sonora  and  Central  America.  Two 
of  these  ■  a  French  adventurer,  one  Gaston  Raoux,  comte  de 
Raousset-Boulbon  (1817-1854),  and  William  Walker,  had  very 
picturesque  careers.  The  state  was  thoroughly  loyal  when  war 
came.  The  later  'fifties  are  characterized  by  H.H.Bancroft  aa 
a  period  of  M  moral,  political  and  financial  night.1'  National 
politics  were  put  first,  to  the  complete  ignoring  of  excessive 
taxation,  financial  extravagance,  ignorant  legislation  and 
corruption  in  California.  The  public  was  exploited  for  many 
years  with  impunity  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests.  One 
legacy  that  ought  to  be  briefly  noted  here  Is  that  of 
disputed  land  grants.  Under  the  Mexican  regime  such 
grants  were  generous  and  common,  and  the  complicated 
formalities  theoretically  essential  to  their  validity 
were  very  often,  if  not  usually,  only  in  part  attended  to.  Titles 
thus  gained  would  never  have  been  questioned  under  continued 
Mexican  government,  but  Americans  were  unaccustomed  to  such 
riches  in  land  and  to  such  laxity.  From  the  very  first  hundreds 
"  squatted  "  on  large  claims,  contesting  the  title.  Instead  of 
confirming  all  claims  existing  when  the  country  passed  to  the; 
United  States,  and  so  ensuring  an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
matter,  which  was  really  the  most  important  thing  for  the  peace 
and  purse  of  the.  community,  the  United  States  government 
undertook  through  a  land  commission  and  courts  to  sift  the 
valid  from  the  fraudulent.  Claims  of  enormous  aggregate  value 
were  thus  considered  and  a  large  part  of  those  dating  from  the 
last  years  of  Mexican  dominion  (many  probably  artfully  con- 
cocted and  fraudulently  antedated  after  the  commission  was  at 
work)  were  finally  rejected.  This  litigation  filled  the  state  and 
federal  courts-  for  many  yearn.  The  high  value  of  realty  in 
San  Francisco  naturally- offered  extraordinary  inducement*  to 
fraud,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  city  was  for  years  involved  in 
fraudulent  claims,  ajid  its  peace  broken  by  "  squatter  "'troubles. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  state's  life  were  disturbed  by  these 
controversies.  Land  monopoly  b  an  evil  of  large  proportions 
in  California  to-day,  but  it  is  due  to  the  laxness  of  the  United 
States  government  in  enabling  speculators  to  accumulate  holdings 
and  not  to  the  original  extent  of  Mexican  grants. 

In  state  gubernatorial  elections  after  the  Civil  War  the 
Democrats  won  in  1867, 1875,1882,  1886, 1894;  the  Republicans 
in  1871, 1879. 1890, 1898,  1902, 1906,  iqio.  Features  of  political 
life  and  of  legislation  after  2876  were  a  strong  labour  agitation, 
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Campbell  (b.  1863).  In  190*,  unto  the  direction  of  Henry 
Morse  Stephens  (b.  1857)*  who  then  becaiae  professor  of 
history,  a  department  of  university  extension  was  organised; 
lecture  courses,  especially  00  history  and  literature,  woie  de- 
livered in  1 006-1907  at  fifteen  extension  "  centres,"  at  most  of 
which  classes  of  study  were  formed.  Annexes  to  the  university, 
but  having  no  corporate  connexion  with  it,  are  the  Berkeley 
Bible  Seminary  (Disciples  of  Christ),  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational),  the  Pacific  Coast  Baptist  Seminary 
and  a  Unitarian  school. 

The  growth  of  the  university  has  been  extremely  rapid.  From 
1800  to  1900  the  number  of  students  increased  fourfold.  In 
the  latter  year  the  university  of  California  was  second  to  Harvard 
only  in  the  number  of  academic  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  and  fifth  among  the  educational  institwtkms  of  the 
country  in  total  enrolment.  In  July  1907  there  were  519 
officers  in  the  faculties  and  3987  students,  of  whom  226  were  in 
the  professional  schools  in  San  Francisco.  In  addition  there 
were  707  students  in  the  1906  summer  session,  the  total  for 
1906-1907  thus  being  3684;  of  this  number  1506  were  women. 
The  university  conferred  483  degrees  in  1907, 546  in  1906, 470  in 
1905.  The  affairs  of  the  university  are  administered  by  a  board 
of  twenty-three  regents,  seven  state  officials  and  heads  of 
educational  institutions,  being  members  ex  officio,  and -sixteen 
other  members  being  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate  of 
the  state;  its  instruction  is  governed  by  the  faculties  of  the 
different  colleges,  and  an  academic  senate  in  which  these  are 
joined.  The  gross  income  from  all  sources  for  1005-1006  was 
<  1, 564, 1 00,  of  which  about  $800,000  was  income  from  invest- 
ments, state  and  government  grants,  fees,  &&,  and  the  remainder 
was  gifts  and  endowments.  There  is  a  permanent  endowment  of 
more  than  $3,000,000,  partly  from  munificent  private  gifts, 
especially  from  Mrs  Hearst  and  from  Miss  Cora  Jean  Flood.  The 
financial  support  of  the  state  has  always  been  generous.  No 
tuition  fee  is  charged  in  the  academic  colleges  to  students 
resident  in  the  state,  and  only  $10.00  annually  to  students  from 
without  the  state.  The  university  maintains  about  00  under- 
graduate scholarships,  and  10  graduate  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships. All  able-bodied  male  students  are  required  to  take  the 
courses  in  military  science,  under  instruction  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army  detailed  for  the  purpose.  Physical  culture 
and  hygiene  are  prescribed  for  all  men  and  women.  A  state  law 
forbids  the  sale  of  Kquor  within  one  mile  of  the  university 
grounds.  To  realise  the  ideal  of  the  university  as  the  head  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state,  a  system  of  inspection  of  high 
schools  has  been  developed,  whereby  schools  reaching  the  pre- 
scribed standard  are  entitled  to  recommend  their  gradnatm  for 
admission  to  the  university  without  examination.  It  was 
anticipated  at  one  time  that  the  foundation  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  at  Palo  Alto  would  injure  the  state 
institution  at  Berkeley;  but  in  practice  this  was  not  found  to 
be  the  case;  on  the  contrary,  the  competition  resulted  in  giving 
new  vigour  and  enterprise  to  tie  older  university.  Joseph  Le 
Conte  (professor  from  187  s  to  1901)  and  Daniel  C.  Gilman 
(president  in  187  2-1875)  deserve  mention  among  those  formerly 
connected  with  the  university.  In  1899  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
(b.  1834)  became  president.  He  had  been  a  graduate  (1875) 
of  Brown  University,  and  was  professor  first  of  comparative 
philology  and  then  of  Greek  at  Cornell  University;  his  chief 
publications  are  Der  griechische.Nomimtlaceemt  (1885);  Analogy, 
*nd  the  Scope  of  its  Application  in  Language  (1887);  Principles  of 
Language  Growth  (1891) ;  The  Organization  of  Higher  Education 
in  the  United  States  (1897);  Dionysot  and  Immortality  (1809); 
pad  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1900). 

CALIPASH  and  CALIPEE  (possibly  connected  with  carapace, 
the  upper  shell  of  a  turtle),  the  gelatinous  substances  in  the  upper 
and  lower  shells,  respectively,  of  the  turtle,  the  calipash  being 
of  a  dull  greenish  and  the  calipee  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

CALIPH,  Calif,  or  Khali*  (Arab.  hMHfa;  the  lengthening 
of  the  A  is  strictly  incorrect),  literally  "  successor,"  "  repre- 
sentative/' a  title  borne  originally  by  Abu  Bear,  who,  on  the 
tfeath  of  Mahomet,  became  the  civil  and  retigkms  head  of  fte 


iMahommedan  state.  U  die  same  sense  the  term  Is  used  in  the 
Koran  of  both  Adam  and  David  as  the  vicegerents  of  God. 
Abu  Bekr  and  his  three  (or  four)  immediate  successors  are  known 
as  the  "  perfect "  caliphs;  after  them  the  tide  was  borne  by  the 
thirteen  Omayyad  caliphs  of  Damascus,  and  subsequently  by 
the  thirty-seven  Abbasid  caliphs  of  Bagdad  whose  dynasty  fefl 
before  the  Tucks  in  1258.  By  some  rigid  Moslems  these  rulers 
were  regarded  as  only  amirs,  not  caliphs.  There  were  titular 
caliphs  of  Abbasid  descent  in  Egypt  from  that  date  till  1517 
when  the  last  caliph  was  captured  by  Seliml.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Omayyad  dynasty  at  Damascus,  the  title  was  assumed  by  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  family  who  ruled  in  Spain  at  Cordova 
(755-1031),  and  the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  pretended 
to  descent  from  Ali,  and  Fatima,  Mahomet's  daughter,  also 
assumed  the  name  (see  Fahhttm). 

According  to  the  Shi'ite  Moslems,  who  call  the  office  the 
"  imaaaate  "  or  leadership,  no  caliph  is  legitimate  unless  he  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet  The  Sunnites  insist  that  the 
office  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish  (Quraish)  to  which,  Mahomet 
himself  belonged,  but  this  condition  would  vitiate  the  claim  of 
the  Turkish  sultans,  who  have  held  the  office  since  its  trans- 
ference by  the  last  caliph  to  Setim  I.  According  to  a  tradition 
falsely  ascribed  to  Mahomet,  there  can  be  but  one  caliph  at  a 
time;  should  a  second  be  set  up,  he  must  be  killed,  for  he  "  Is 
a  rebel.''    (See  Mamommxdam  IvsnnmONS.) 

CAUPHATsV  The  history  of  the  Mahommeaan  rulers  in  the 
East  who  bore  the  title  of  caliph  ($.».)  falls  naturally  into  three 
main,  diviaionsr— (o)  The  first  four  caliphs,  the  iromediatr 
successors  of  Mahomet;  (6)  The  Omayyad  caliphs;  (c)  The 
Abbasid  caliphs.  To  these  three  groups  the  present  article  is  con- 
fined; for  the  Western  caliphs,  see  Spain:  History  (and  minor 
articles  such  as  Almohadzs,  Alkoiavidbs);  for  the  Egyptian 
cahphs  see  Egypt:  History.  (5  Mahommedan)  and  Fatshttes. 
Thehistory  of  Arabia  proper  will  be  found  under  A&aiia:  History. 

A.— The  Fust  Four  Caliphs 

After  the  death  of  Mahomet  the  question  arose- who  was  to  be 
hie.'*  representative."  The  choice  lay  with  the  community  of 
Medina;  so  much  was  understood;  but  whom  were  they  to 
choose?  The  natives  of  Medina  believed  themselves  to  be  now 
once  more  masters  in  their  own.  house,  and  wished  to  promote 
one  of  themselves.  But  the  Emigrants  (see  Mahomet)  asserted 
their  opposing  claims,  and  with  success,  having  brought  into 
the  town  a  considerable  number  of  outside  Moslems,  so  as  to 
terrorize  the  men  of  Medina,  who  besides  were  still  divided  into 
two  parties.  The  Emigrants'  leading  spirit  was  Omar;  he  did, 
not,'  however,  cause  homage  to  be  paid  to  himself ,  but  to  Abu 
Bekr,  the  friend  and  father-in-law  of  the  Prophet. 

The  af  air  would  not  have  gone  on  so  smoothly,  had  not  the 
opportune  defection  of  the  Arabians  put  a  stop  to  the  inward 
schism  which  threatened  Islam  suddenly  found  itself  once 
more  limited  to  the  community  of  Medina;  only  Mecca  and 
Taif  (Tayef)  remained  true.  The  Bedouins  were  willing  enough 
to  pray,  indeed,  but  less  willing  to  pay  taxes;  their  defection, 
as  might  harrebeeeeipe(Ued,W8B  a  political  n^vement*  None 
the  less  was  it  a  revolt  from  Islam,  for  here  the  political  society 
and  the  religious  are  identical.  A  peculiar  compliment  to 
Mahomet  wasmvofoedmthefact  that  the  leaders  of  die  rebellion 
in  the  various  districts  did  not  pose  as  princes  and  kings,  but  as 
prophets;,  in  this  appeared  to  lie  the  secret  of  Islam's  success. 

1.  Reign  of  Aim  Bekr<—Abu  Bekr  proved  himself  quite  equal 
to  the  perilous  situation,  in  the  first  place,  he  allowed  the 
expedition  against  the  Greeks,  already  arranged  by  Mahomet, 
quietly  to.set  out,  limiting  himattf  for.  the  time  to  the  defenoe 
of 'Medina.  On  the  return  of  the  army  he  proceeded  to  attack 

1  Throughout  this  article,  well-known  names  of  persons  and 
places  appear  in  their  most  familiar  forms,  generally  without  accents 
or  ether  diacritical.  «ls«m  For  the  sake  of  homogeneity  the  articles 
on  these  persons  or  pewes  are  also  given  under  these  forms,  but  in 
such  cases,  the  exact  forms,  according  to  the  system  of  transliteration 
adopted,  are  there  given  in  addition. 

'  See  Neldete,  BottHge  mm  Ktimtnim  dor  Pootot  dor  attorn  After 
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the  rebels.  The  holy  spirit  el  Islam  kept  the  man  of  Medina 
together,  and  inspired  in  them  an  all-absorbing  aeal  for  the 
faith;  the  Arabs  as  a  whole  had  no  other  bond  of  union  and  no 
better  source  of  inspiration  than  Individual  interest.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  they  were  worsted;  eleven  small  flying  columns 
of  the  Moslem*,  sent  out  in  various  directions,  sufficed  to  quell 
the  revolt  Those  who  submitted  wen  forthwith  received  back 
into  favour;  those  who  persevered  in  rebellion  were  punished 
with  death.  The  majority  accordingly  converted,  the  obstinate 
were  extirpated.  In  Yamama  (Yemama)  only  was  there  a 
severe  straggle;  the  Band  Banna,  under  their  propoet  Moseibma 
fought  bravely,  but  here  also  Islam  triumphed. 

The  internal  consolidation  of  Islam  in  Arabia  was,  strange  to 
say,  brought  about  by  Its  diffusion  abroad.  The  holy  war 
against  the  border  countries  which  Mahomet  had  already 
inaugurated,  was  the  best  means  for  making  the  new  religion 
popular  among  the  Arabs,  for  opportunity  was  at  the  same 
time  afforded  for  gaining  rich  booty.  The  movement  was 
organised  by  Islam,  but  the  msssfs  were  induced  to  join  it  by 
quite  other  than  religious  motives.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Arabian  cauldron  had  overflowed ; 
once  and  again  in  former  times  emigrant  swarms  of  Bedouins 
had  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness.  This  had  last 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  the  old  Sabaean  kingdom.  At  that  time  the  small 
Arabian  kingdoms  of  Ghassin  and  Hlra  had  arisen  in  the  western 
and  eastern  borderlands  of  cultivation;  these  now  presented 
to  Moslem  conquest  in  nearest  and  natural  goat  But  inasmuch 
as  Hira  was  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  Eastern  Palestine  to 
the  Greeks,  the  annexation  of  the  Arabians  involved  the  exten- 
sion of  the  war  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  to  a  struggle  with 
the  two  great  powers  (see  further  Abasia:  History), 

After  the  subjugation  of  middle  and  north-eastern  Arabia, 
Khatid  b.  al-Wafid  proceeded  by  order  of  the  caliph  to  the 
conquest  of  the  districts  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  Thence  he 
was  summoned  to  Syria,  where  hostilities  had  also  broken  out. 
Damascus  fefl  late  m  the  summer  of  635,  and  on  the  soth  of 
August  636  was  fought  the  great  decisive  battle  on  the  Hieromax 
(Yarmuk),  which  caused  the  emperor  Heraclius  (q.v.)  finally  to 
abandon  Syria.1  Left  to  themselves,  the  Christians  hence- 
forward defended  themselves  only  in  isolated  cases  in  the  fortified 
cities;  for  the  most  part  they  witnessed  the  disappearance  of 
the  Byzantine  power  without  regret.  Meanwhile  the  war  was 
also  carried  on  against  the  Persians  in  Irak,  unsuccessfully  at 
first,  until  the  tide  turned  at  the  battle  of  Kadisiya  (Kadessia, 
QadJsIya)  (end  of  637).  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  which 
they  here  sustained,  the  Persians  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
western  portion  of  their  empire  and  limit  themselves  to  Iran 
proper.  The  Moslems  made  themselves  masters  of  Ctesiphon 
(Madftin),  the  residence  of  the  Sassaraos  on  the  Tigris,  and 
conquered  in  the  immediately  following  years  the  country  of 
.the  two  rivers.  In  639  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Irak  were  face 
to  face  in  Mesopotamia.  In  a  short  time  they  had  taken  from 
.  the  Aryans  all  the  principal  old  Semitic  lands— Palestine,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  To  these  was  soon  added 
Egypt,  which  was  overrun  with  little  difficulty  by  *Amr  ibn-el- 
Ass  (9.*.)  in  64a  (See  Egypt:  History,  f  Mahommedan) 
This  completed  the  circle  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia;  within  these  limits  annexation  was  practicable  and 
natural,  a  repetition  indeed  of  what  had  often  previously  oc- 
curred. The  kingdoms  of  Ghassan  and  Hira,  advanced  posts 
hitherto,  now  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Arabs;  the  new 
empire  had  its  centres  on  the  one  hand  at  Damascus,  on  the 
other  hand  at  Kufa  and  Basra,  the  two  newly-founded  dries  in 
the  region  of  old  Babylonia.  The  capital  of  Islam  continued 
indeed  for  a  while  to  be  Medina,  but  soon  the  He jaz  (Hi jas)  and 
the  whole  of  Arabia  proper  lay  quite  on  the  ontakirt  of  affairs. 

The  ease  with  which  the  native  populations  of  the  con- 
quered districts,  exclusively  or  prevailingly  Christian,  adapted 
tLeinsdves  to  the  riewnikh  very  striking.  Their  nationality  had 

» De  Goeje,  Mtmoirm  fbi*.  *  it  ffef.  «***.  No.  9  (and  ed., 
Leiden,  1864);  Nttdeke,  DMZ^  i87&pw  76 sqa.|  Palidmut  1*7. 


broken  long  ago,  but  intrinsically  It  was  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Arabian  than  to  the  Greek  or  Persian.  Their  religious 
sympathy  with  the  West  was  seriously  impaired  by  dogmatic 
controversies;  from  Islam  they  might  at  any  rate  hope  for 
toleration,  even  though  their  views  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  theology  of  the  emperor  of  the  day.  The  lapse  of  the 
masses  from  Christianity  to  Islam,  however,  which  took  place 
during  the  first  century  after  the  conquest,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  fact  that  in  reality  they  had  no  inward  relation 
to  the  gospel  at  aU.  They  changed  their  creed  merely  to  acquire 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Moslem  dtizens.  In  no  case  were 
they  compelled  to  do  so;  indeed  the  Omayyad  caliphs  saw 
with  displeasure  the  diminishing  proceeds  of  the  poll-tax  derived 
from  their  Christian  subjects  (see  Mahommedan  Institutions). 

It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  for  the  solidity  of  the 
Arabian,empire  if  it  had  confined  itself  within  the  limits  of  those 
old  Semitic  lands,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  Egypt.  But  the 
Persians  were  not  so  ready  as  the  Greeks  to  give  up  the  contest; 
they  did  not  rest  until  the  Moslems  had  subjugated  the  whole 
of  the  Sassanid  empire.  The  most  important  event  in  the 
protracted  war  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Iran,  was  the  battle 
of  Nehawend  in  641  f  the  most  obstinate  resistance  was  offered 
by  Persia  proper,  and  especially  by  the  capital,  Istakhr  (Perse- 
polis).  In  the  end,  aU  the  numerous  and  partly  autonomous 
provinces  of  the  Sassanid  empire  fell,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  young  king,  Yazdegerd  HI. 
(q.v.),  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  farthest  corner  of  his  realm, 
where  be  came  to  a  miserable  end.4  But  it  was  long  before  the 
Iranians  learned  to  accept  the  situation.  Unlike  the  Christians 
of  western  Asia,  they  had  a  vigorous  feeling  of  national  pride, 
based  upon  glorious  memories  and  especially  upon  a  church 
having  a  connexion  of  the  closest  kind  with  the  state.  Internal 
disturbances  of  a  religious  and  political  character  and  external 
disasters  had  long  ago  shattered  the  empire  of  the  Sassaarids 
indeed,  but  the  Iranians  had  not  yet  lost  their  patriotism.  They 
were  fighting,  in  fact,  against  the  despised  and  hated  Arabs, 
in  defence  of  their  holiest  possessions,  their  nationality  and 
their  faith.  Their  subjection  wss  only  external,  nor  did  Islam 
ever  succeed  in  assimilating  them  as  the  Syrian  Christians  were 
assimilated.  Even  when  in  process  of  time  they  did  accept  the 
religion  of  the  prophet,  they  leavened  it  thoroughly  with  their 
own  peculiar  leaven,  and,  especially,  deprived  it  of  the  practical 
political  and  national  character  which  it  had  assumed  after  the 
flight  to  Medina.  To  the  Arabian  state  they  were  always  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh;  it  was  they  who  helped  most  to  break  up  Hs 
internal  order,  and  it  was  from  them  also  that  it  at  last  received 
its  outward  death-blow.  The  fall  of  the  Omayyads  was  then- 
work,  and  with  the  Omayyads  fell  the  Arabian  empire. 

9.  Reign  of  Omar.— Abu  Bekr  died  after  a  short  reign  on  the 
asnd  of  August  634,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  was  succeeded  by 
Omar.  To  Omar's  ten  years'  Caliphate  belong  for  the  most  part 
the  great  conquests.  Hie  himself  did  not  take  the  field,  but 
remained  in  Medina  with  the  exception  of  his  visit  to  Syria  in 
638;  he  never,  however,  suffered  the  reins  to  slip  from  his 
grasp,  so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  his  personality  and  the 
Moslem  community  of  feeling.  His  political  insight  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  endeavoured  to  limit  the  indefinite  extension 
of  Moslem  conquest,  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the. national 
Arabian  character  of  the  commonwealth  of  Islam,4  and  especially 
to  promote  law  and  order  in  its  internal  affairs.  The  saying 
with  which  he  began  his  reign  will  never  grow  antiquated: 
"  by  Allah,  he  that  is  weakest  among  you  shall  be  in  my  sight 
the  strongest,  until  I  have  vindicated  for  him  his  rights;  but 
him  that  is  strongest  will  I  treat  as  the  weakest,  until  he  complies 

•  The  accounts  differ;  see  Bal&dhuri  305.  The  chronology  of  the 
conquests  is  in  many  points  uncertain. 

*  Baladhurf  315  sq,;  Tabari  L  1068. 

4  He  sought  to  make  the  whole  nation  a  great  host  of  God;  the 
Arabs  were  to  be  soldiers  and  nothing  else.  They  were  forbidden 
to  acquire  landed  estates  in  the  conquered  countries;  all  land  was 
either  made  state  property  or  was  restored  to  the  old  owners  subject 
to  a  perpetual  tribute  which  provided  pay  on  a  splendid  scale  for 
the  army* 
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with  the  laws."  After  the  administration  of  justice  he  directed 
his  organizing  activity,  as  the  circumstances  demanded,  chiefly 
towards  financial  question! — the  incidence  o£  taxation  in  the 
conquered  territories,1  and  the  application  of  the  vast  resources 
which  poured  into  the  treasury  at  Medina.  It  must  not  be 
brought  against  him  as  a  personal  reproach,  that  in  dealing  with 
these  he  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  Moslems  were  the  char- 
tered plunderers  of  all  the  rest  of  the  would.  Buthe  had  to  atone 
by  his  death  for  tne  fault  of  his  system.  In  the  mosque  at  Medina 
he  was  stabbed  by  a  Kufan  workman  and  died  in  November  644. 

4..  Rd$n  of  Othman. — Before  his  death  Omar  had  nominated 
six  of  the  leading  Mohajir  (Emigrants)  who  should  choose  the 
caliph  from  among  themselves— -Othman,  Ali,  Zobair,  T*lfe*> 
Sa'd  b.  Abi  Waqqas,  and  Abdarrafernfin  b.  Auf .  The  last-named 
declined  to  be  a  candidate,  and  decided  the  election  in  favour 
of  Othman.  Under  this  weak  sovereign  the  government  of 
Islam  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Koreish  nobility.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Mahomet  himself  prepared  the  way  for 
this  transference^  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar  likewise  helped  it;  the 
Emigrants  were  unanimous  among  themselves  in  thinking  that 
the  precedence  and  leadership  belonged  to  them  as  of  right. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Omar,  they  were  successful  in  appro- 
priating to  themselves  the  succession  to  the  Prophet.  They 
indeed  rested  their  claims  on  the  undeniable  priority  of  their 
services  to  the  faith,  but  they  also  appealed  to  their  blood 
relationship  with  the  Prophet  as  a  corroboration  of  their  right 
to  the  inheritance;  and  the  ties  of  blood  connected  them  with 
the  Koreish  in  general.  In  point  of  fact  they  felt  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  these  than,  for  example,  with  the  natives  of  Medina; 
nature  had  not  been  expelled  by  faith.'  '  The  supremacy  of  the 
Essigrants  naturally  furnished  the  means  of  transition  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Meccano  aristocracy.  Othman  did  all  in  his 
power  to  piess  forward  this  development  of  affairs.  He  belonged 
to  the  foremost  family  of  Mecca,  the  Omayyads,  and  that  he 
should  favour  his  relations  and  the  Koreish  as  a  whole,  in  every 
possible  way,  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  course.  Every  position 
of  influence  and  emolument  was  assigned  to  them;  they  them- 
selves boastingly  called  the  important  province  of  Irak  the  garden 
of  Koreish.  In  truth,  the  entire  empire  had  become  that  garden. 
Nor  was  it  unreasonable  that  from  the  secularization  of  Islam 
the  chief  advantage  should  be  reaped  by  those  who  best  knew 
the  world.  Such  were  beyond  all  doubt  the  patricians  of  Mecca, 
and  after  them  those  of  Tiif,  people  like  Khalid  b.  al-Walld, 
Aau-ibn-el-Ase,  'Afadallah  b.  abl  Serb,  Moghlra  b.  Sho'ba,  and, 
above  all,  old  Abu  Sofiao  with  his  son  Moawiya. 

Against  the  rising  tide  of  wosldlinees  an  opposition,  however, 
now  began  to  appear.  It  was  led  by  what  maty  he  called  the 
spiritual  noblesse  of  Islam,  which,  as  distinguished  from  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  Mecca,  might  also  be  designated  as  the 
nobility  of  merit,  consisting  of  the  "  defenders  "  Unsor),  and 
Specially  of  the  Emigrants  who  had  lent  themselves  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Koreish*  but  by  no  means  with  the  intention 
of  allowing  themselves  thereby  to  be  effaced.  The  opposition 
was  headed  by  Ali,  Zobairr  Talba,  both  as  leading  men  among 
the  Emigrantsand  as  disappointed  candidates  for  the  Caliphate. 
Their  motives  were  purely  selfish;  not  God's  cause  but  their 
own,  .not  religion  but  power  and  preferment,  were  what  they 
•ought.1  Their  party  was  a  mixed  one.  To  it  belonged  the  men 
of  real  piety,  who  saw  with  displeasure  the  promotion  to  the 
first  places  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  great  lords  who  had 
actually  done  nothing  for  Islam,  and  had  joined  themselves  to 
it  only  at  the  last  moment  But  the  majority  were  merely  a  band 

1  N6ldeke,  Tabari.  246.  To  Omar  is  due  also  the  establishment 
of  the  Era  of  the  Flight  (Hegira). 

*  Even  in  the  list  of  the  akin  at  the  battle  of  Honaln  the  Emi- 
grants ate  esraattrated  along  with  the  Meccans  and  Koreish,  and 
extinguished  Xrom  the  men  of  Medina. 

*  ft  was  the  same  opposition  of  the  spiritual  to  the  secular  nobility 
that  afterwards  showed  itself  in  the  revolt  of  the  sacred  cities  against 
the  Omayyads.  The  movement  triumphed  with  the  elevation  of  the 
Abbasids  to  the  throw.  But,  that  the  spiritual  nobility  was  fighting 
pot  for  .principle  bet  for  sefsooa)  advantage  was  as  apparent  m  Airs 
hcatjiitKsagaJnst  Zobair  andTaiba  as  in  that  of  the  Abbasids  against 
the  fewswers  of  AH. 


of  men  without  viewsj,  whose  aim  was  a  change  not  of  system, 
but  of  persons  in  their  own  interest.  Everywhere  in  the  pro- 
vinces there  was  agitation  against  the  caliph  and  his  governors, 
except  in  Syria,  where  Othman's  cousin,  Moawiya,  son  of  Abu 
Sofian  (see  below),  carried  on  a  wise  and  strong  administration. 
The  movement  was  most  energetic  in  Irak  and  in  Egypt  Its 
ultimate  aim  was  the  deposition  of  Othman  in  favour  of  Ali, 
whose  own  services  as  well  as  his  close  relationship  to  the  Prophet 
seemed  to  give  him  the  best  claim  to  the  Caliphate.  Even  then 
there  were  enthusiasts  who  held  him  to  be  a  sort  of  Messiah. 

The  malcontents  sought  to  gain  their  end  by  force.  In  bands 
they  came  from  the  provinces  to  Medina  to  wring  concessions 
from  Othman,  who,  though  his  armies  were  spreading  terror 
from  the  Indus  and  Oxus  to  the  Atlantic,  had  no  troops  at  hand 
in  Medina.  He  propitiated  the  mutineers  by  concessions,  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  gone,  he  let  matters  resume  their  old  course. 
Thus  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  following  year 
(656)  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  came  once  more  from  Egypt  and 
Irak  to  Medina  with  a  more  numerous  following;  and  the  caliph 
again  tried  the  plan  of  making  promises  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  keep.  But  the  rebels  caught  him  in  a  flagrant  breach  of  his 
word,4  and  now  demanded  his  abdication,  besieging  him  in  his  own 
bouse,  where  he  was  defended  by  a  few  faithful  subjects.  As  he 
would  not  yield,  they  at  last  took  the  building  by  storm  and  put 
him  to  death,  an  old  man  of  eighty.  His  death  in  the  act  of 
maintaining  his  rights  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  house  and 
of  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  enemy. 

4.  Rrign  of  Alt. — Controversy  as  to  the  inheritance  at  once 
arose  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The  mass  of  the 
mutineers  summoned  Ali  to  the  Caliphate,  and  compelled  even 
Talba  and  Zobair  to  do  him  homage.  But  soon  these  two. 
along  with  Aycsha,  the  mother  of  the  faithful,  who  had  an  old 
grudge  against  AU,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to  Irak, 
where  at  Basra  they  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Ali  in 
point  of  fact  had  no  real  right  to  the  succession,  and  moreover 
was  apparently  actuated  not  by  piety  but  by  ambition  and  the 
desire  of  power,  so  that  men  of  penetration,  even  although  they 
condemned  Othman's  method  of  government,  yet  refused  to 
recognise  his  successor.  The  new  caliph,  however,  found  means 
of  disposing  of  their  opposition,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Camel, 
fought  at  Basra  in  November  656,  T*lb*  and  Zobair  were  slain, 
and  Ayesha  was  taken  prisoner. 

But  even  so  Ali  had  not  secured  peace.  With  the  murder  of 
Othman  the  dynastic  principle  gained  the  twofold  advantage  of  a 
legitimate  cry — that  of  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the  grey-haired 
caliph  and  a  distinguished  champion,  the  governor  Moawiya, 
whose  position  in  Syria  was  impregnable.  The  kernel  of  his 
subjects  consisted  of  genuine  Arabs,  not  only  recent  immigrants 
along  with  Islam,  but  also  old  settlers  who,  through  contact 
with  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Christian  church,  had  become  to 
some  extent  civilized.  Through  the  Ghassanids  these  latter 
had  become  habituated  to  monarchical  government  and  loyal 
obedience,  and  for  a  long  time  much  better  order  had  prevailed 
amongst  them  than -elsewhere  in  Arabia.  Syria  was  the  proper 
soil  for  the  rise  of  an  Arabian  kingdom,  and  Moawiya  was  just 
the  man  to  make  use  of  the  situation.  He  exhibited  Othman's 
blood-stained  garment  in  the  mosque  at  Damascus,  and  incited 
his  Syrians  to  vengeance. 

Ali's  position  in  Kufa  was  much  less  advantageous.  The 
population  of  Irak  was  already  mixed  up,with  Persian  elements;  it 
fluctuated  greatly,  and  was  largely  composed  of  fresh  immigrants* 
Islam  had  its  headquarters  here;  Kufa  and  Basra  were  the  home 
of  the  pious  and  of  the  adventurer,  the  centres  of  religious  and 
political  movement.  This  movement  it  was  that  had  raised  Ali 
to  the  Caliphate,  but  yet  it  did  not  really  take  any  personal 
interest  in  him.  Religion  proved  for  him  a  less  trustworthy  and 
more  dangerous  support  than  did  the  conservative  and  secular 
feeling  01  Syria  for  the  Omayyads.  Moawiya  could  either' 
act  or  refrain  from  acting  as  he  chose,  secure  in  either  case 

4  Or.  at  feast,  so  they  thought.  The  history  of  the  letter  to 
'AbdaUab  b.  abi  Serb  seems  to  have  been  a  tnck  playsd.  on  the 
caliph,  who  suspected  Ali  of  having  had  a  hand  in  it. 
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jthe  few  days  that  Othman  was  besieged  in  his  house  that-  the 
•danger  became  obvious.  If  the  caliph  than,  as  the  chroniclers 
teU,  aeot  a  message  to  Moawiya  foe  help,  his  messenger  could  not 
have  accomplished  half  the  journey  to  Damascus  when  the 
catastrophe  took  place.  There  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  painful  news  fell  on  Moawiya  unexpectedly,  and  that  he,  as 
mightiest  representative  of  the  Omayyad  house,  reanrdedas  his 
own  the  duty  of  avtnginf  the  crime.  He  coidd  no  t  but  view  A*' 
in  the  light  of  an  accomplice,  because  if ,  aa  he  protested,  ho  did 
not  abet  the  murderers,  yet  betook  them  under  ail  protection.  An 
Acknowledgment  of  Ali  aa  caliph  by  Moawiya  before  he  had 
cleared  himself  from  suspicion  was  therefore  quite  impoeaible. 

i.  The  Reign  of  J/>oiw>k*.— Moawiya,  ton  of  the  weU-knowa 
Meccan  chief  Abu  Sohan,  embraced  Islam  together  with  his  father 
-%ad  his  brother  Yazid,  when  the  Prophet  conquered  Mecca,  and 
was,  like  them,  treated  with  thegreatest  distinction.  Hewaaeven 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Mahomet.  When  Abu  Bekr 
»ent  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Yazid,  the  eldest  son  of 
Abu  Sofian,  held  one  of  the  chief  commands,  with  Moawiya  as 
-his  lieutenant.  In  the  year  630  Ontar  named  aim  governor  of 
.Damascus  and  Palestine;  Othman  added  to  this  province  the 
north  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  To  him  was  committed  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Byaantine  emperor}  which  he 
continued  with  energy,  at  first  only  on  land,  but  later,  when  the 
-caliph  had  at  last  given  in  to  his  urgent  representations,  at  sea 
also.  In  the  year  54  (aj>.  655)  waa  fought  off  the  coast  of  Lycia 
the  great  naval  battle,  which  because  of  the  great  number  of 
masts  has  been  called  "the  mast  fight,"  In  which. the  Greek1 
fleet,  commanded  by  the.  emperor  Constans  IX  in  person,  was 
atterly  defeated.  Moawiya  himself  wan  not  present,  aa  he  was 
conducting  an  attack  (the  result  of  which  we  do  not  know)  on 
Caesarea  in  Gappedoria.  The  Arabic  historian*  are  so  entirely 
preoccupied  with  the  internal  events  that  they  have  no  eye  for 
.the  war  at  the  frontier.  The  contention  which  Moawiya  had 
with  Ah'  checked  his  progress  in  the  north. 

Moawiya  wasa  bom  ruler,  and  Syria  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
best  administered  province  of  .the  whole  empire.  He  waa  ao 
loved  and  honoured  by  his  Syrians  that,  when  he  invited  them 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  Othman,  they  replied  unanimously,  "  It  is 
your  part  to  command,  ours  to  obey."  Ali  was  a  valiant  man, 
tiut  had  no  great  talent  as  a  ruler.  His  army  numbered  a  great 
assay  enthusiastic  partisans,  but  among  them  not  a  few  wise- 
acres; there  were  also  others  of  doubtful  loyalty.  The  battle  at 
fismn  (057),  near  the  Euphrates,  which  lasted  two  months  and 
consisted  principally  in,  sometimes  bloody,  skirmishes,  with 
altamate  success,  ended  by  the  well-known  appeal  to  the  decision 
oi  the  Koran  on  the  part  of  Moawiya,  Tm*s  appeal  bm  been  celled 
by  a  European  scholar  "one  of  the  unworthieat  comedies  of  the 
wbole  world's  history,"  accepting  the  report  of  very  partial 
Aftabic  writers  that  it  happened  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the 
pomt  of  loams  the  battle.  He  forgot  that  AU  himself,  before  the 
$atlle  of  the  Camel,  appealed  likewise  to  toe  decision  of  the 
.Koran,  and  began  the  fight  only  when  this  bad  bean  rejected 
There  ism  reality  no  room  for  Buspecting  Moawiya  of  not  having 
Jbaom  in  earnest  when  making  Una  appeal;  he  might  well  regret 
the*  internecine  strife  abould  drain  the  forces  which  ware  at 
much  wanted  for  the  spread  of  Iakm.  That  the  Book  of  God 
aould  give  a  solution,  even  of  this  arduous  caae>  was  doubtless  tbe 
Arm  belief  of  both  parties.  But  even  if  the  appeal  to  tbe  Koran 
had  been  a  stratagem,  aa  Ali  himself  thought,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  legitimate,  according  to  the  general  views  of  that  time, 
which  had  been  also  those  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  chief  leader  of  the  Yemenites  in  Ali's  army,  Ash'atb  tx 
jQaia>  knew  beforehand  that  this  appeal  would  be  made.  Cer- 
tainty is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  whole  matter. 

On  each  aide  an  umpire  was  appointed,  Abu  Musi  eKAsharf* 
she  candidate  of  Ash'ath,  on  that  of  Ali,  Amr-ibn-eVAas  (tf  .*.)  on 
that  of  Moawiya.  The  arbitrators  net  in  the  year  37  <*a  *5*) 
at  Adfcrofct  in  the  south-east  of  Syria,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  CasUa  described  by  Brim  new  and  Domasaewsky 
(J)U  Provtncio  Arabia^  i.  433-463).  Instead  of  this  place,  the 
1  The  Arabs  always  call  them  Rum,  *,a>4  Roman* 


historians  gomesalfer  jnrt  Ds3mat*13e»nal,  tbe  bihUcai  Duma, 
now  called  Jauf,  but  this  rests  on  feeble  authority. ,  The  various 
accounts  about  what  happened  in  this  interview  are  without 
exception  untrustworthy.  J.  Wellhauaen,  in  his  excellent  book 
Dot  orobitckt  Jteickwtd  tdn  Shin,  has  made  it  very  probable  that 
the  decision,  of  the  umpires  was  that  the  choice  of  Ali  as  caliph 
should  bo  eanftolled,  and  that  the  task  of  nominating  a  successor 
to  Othman  should  be  fe£esred  to  the  council  of  notable  man 
(ataVd),  aa  speesentiag  the  whale  community.  Ali  refusing  to 
submit  to  this  decision,  Moawiya  became  the  champion  of  the 
law,  and  thereby  gained  at  once  considerable  support  for  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  to  which  above  all  he  directed  hisenorta.  Aa 
soon  as  Amr  returned  from  Adhroh,  Moawiya  sent  him  with  aa 
army  of  foar  or  five  thousand  men  against  Egypt.  About  the 
earn*  time  the  constitutional  party  rose  against  Ali's  vicegerent 
Mabammed,  eon  of  Aba  Bekr,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
murderous  attack  on  Othman,  Mahornmrd  waa  beaten,  taken 
m  ma  flight,  and,  according  to  some  mport^  sewn  in  the  akin  of  an 
ass  and  burned 

Moawiya,  realising  that  AH  would  take  all  possible  means  to 
crush  hiai,  tewk  his  nieaaures  accordingly.  Bt  concluded  with 
the  Greeks  a  treaty,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  pay  a  large 
sumof  money  annually  an  condition  that  the  emperor  should  give 
him  hostages  aa  a  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  peace*  Ah\ 
however,  had  fiat  Id  deal  with  the  inaurrection  of  the  Kharijitea, 
whocondemaed  the  arbitration  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sima 
as  a  deed  of  infidelity,  and  demanded  that  Ah  should  break  the 
compact  (aeeabove,  A.4).  Freed  from  this  difficulty,  AH  prepared 
to  direct  his  march  against  Moawiya,  but  bis  soldiert  declined  to 
move*  One  of  his  men,  Khknt  b.  Raahid,  renounced  him 
altogether,  because  he  had  not  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
umpires*  and  persuaded  many  others  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the 
poor-rate,  Ali  was  obliged  to  subdue  him,  a  task,  which  he 
affected  not  without  difiiottlty.  Not  a  few  of  his  former  partisans 
went  aver  to  Moawiya,  aa  already  had  happened  before  the  days 
of  Siffin,  amongst  others  Aha  own  brother  "AqlL  Lastly,  there 
ware*  in  Knm,  ami  atfll  more  in  Basra,  many  Othmaniya  or 
legitimists,  on  whose  co-operation  he  could  not  rely .  Moawiya 
from  hie  sJQ>msA>iryeaaant  raids  m to  M'sdominipn,  and  by  his 
agents  caused  a  very  sexiousrevolt  in  Basra.  Theautement  that 
a  treaty  waaoonchided  between  Moawiya  and  AH  to  maintain  the 
sw/sv  quo,  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  40  UP.  600),  is  not  very 
probable,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  just  then  Ali  had  raised  aa 
army  of  4o>0oo  men  against  the  Syrhws,  and  aaxj  that  m  the  second 
or  third  month  of  that  year  Moawiya  was  proclaimed  caliph  at 
Jerusalem.  •  Aft  the  same  time  Boar  b,  Abi  Artftt  made  his 
expedition  against  Medina  and  Mecca,  whose  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  caliphate  of  Moawiya.  On  the 
murder  of  Ali  in  661,  his  son  Hasan  waa  chosen  caliph,  but  he 
recoiled  before  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Moawiya,  having 
neither  the  ambition  nor  the  energy  of  All  Moawiya  stood  then 
with  a.  large  army  in  Maskin,  a  rich  district  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  later  West  Bagdad,  watered  by  the  Dojail,  or  Little  Tigris,  a 
channel  from  tbe  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Theannyof  Trakwat 
near.  Madam,  the  ancient  Ctesiphon.  The  reports  about  what 
occurred  are  contused  and  contradictory*  but  it  seems  probable 
that  Abdallah  b.  Abbas,  the  vicegerent  of  Ali  at  Basra  and 
ancestor  of  the  future  Abbasid  dynasty,  .was  'm  command  No 
battle  waa  fought  Hasan  and  Ibn  Abba*  opened,  each  for 
himself,  negotiations  .with  Moawiya.  The  latter  made  it  a 
condition  of  surrender  that  he  should  have  the  free  disposal  of  the 
funds  m  the  treasury  of,  Basra.  Some,  say  that  he  had  already 
before  the  death  of  Ali  rendered  himself  master  of  it.  Notwitfe 
standing  the  protest  of  the  Basrians,  he  transported  this  booty 
safely  to  Mecca.  When  hi»  descendants  had  ascended  the  throne 
arid  he  bad  become  a  demtaafht,  the  historians  did  their  best  to 
excuse  faSs  conduct  Hasan  demanded,  in  exchange  for  the  power 
which  he  resigned,  the  contents  of  the  treasury  at  Kufa,  which 
amounted  to  five  millions  of  dniiema,  together  with  the  revenues 
of  the  Persian  province  of  Dertbjrrd  (Darab).  When  these  nego* 
tiations  became  known,  a  mutiny  broke  out  fn  Hasan's  camp, 
Hasan  himself  was  wounded  and  retiree?  to  Medina*  where  he 
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died  eight  or  nine  yean  af terwarda.  The  legend  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  order  of  Moawiya  is  without  the  least  foundation. 
It  seems  that  he  never  received  the  revenues  of  Dart bjird,  the 
Basrians  to  whom  they  belonged  refusing  to  cede  them. 

Moawiya  now  made  his  entry  into  Kufa  in  the  summer  of  am. 
4i  (a.d.  66 i )  and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  Prince  of  the 
Believers.  This  year  is  called  the  year  of  union  (jamfa). 
Moghlra  b.  Sho'ba  was  appointed  governor  of  Kufa.  Homrln  b. 
Abfin  had  previously  assumed  the  government  of  Basra.  This 
Is  represented  commonly  as  a  revolt,  but  as  JJomran  was  a  client 
of  Othman,  and  remained  in  favour  with  the  Omayyads,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  took  the  management  of  affairs  only  to 
maintain  order. 

One  strong  antagonist  to  Moawiya  remained,  In  the  person  of 
Ziyfid.  This  remarkable  man  was  ssid  to  be  a  bastard  of  Abu 
Sofifin,  the  father  of  Moawiya,  and  was,  by  his  mother,  the 
brother  of  Abu  Bakra,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  position  at 
Basra.  He  thus  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Thaqtf  at  T*if,  which 
produced  many  very  prominent  men.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  Ziy  id  was  charged  with  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Basrianarmy.  He  had  won  the  affection  of  Omar,  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna  of  the  Prophet,  and  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  employed  the  first  money  he  earned  to- purchase  the 
freedom  of  his  mother  Somayya.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  Ali 
and  put  down  for  him  the  revolt  excited  by  Moawiya's  partisans 
In  Basra.  Thence  he  marched  into  Firs  and  Kirmaa,  where  he 
maintained  peace  and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance  to 
Ali.  After  Ali's  death  he  fortified  himself  in  his  castle  near 
Istakhr  and  refused  to  submit.  Moawiya,  therefore,  sent  Bosr 
b.  Abi  Artfit  to  Basra,  with  orders  to  capture  Ziyid's  three  sons, 
and  to  force  Ziyid  into  submission  by  threatening  to  kill  them. 
Ziyld  was  obdurate,  and  it  was  due  to  his  brother  Abu  Bakra, 
who  persuaded  Moawiya  to  cancel  the  order,  that  the  threat  was 
not  executed.-  On  his  return  to  Damascus,  Moawiya  charged 
Moghlra  b.  Sho'ba  to  bring  his  countryman  to  reason.  AbdaUah 
b.  'Amir  was  made  governor  of  Basra. 

As  soon  as  Moawiya  had  his  hands  free,  he  directed  all  his 
forces  against  the  Greeks.  Immediately  after  the  submission  of 
Irak,  he  had  denounced  the  existing  treaty,  and  as  early  as  66a 
had  sent  his  troopsagainst  the  Alans  and  the  Greeks.  Since  then* 
no  year  passed  without  a  campaign.  Twice  he  made  a  serious 
effort  to  conquer  Constantinople,  in  669  when  he  besieged  it  for 
three  months,  and  in  674.  On  the  second  occasion  his  fleet 
occupied  Cyzicus,  which  it  held  till  shortly  after  his  death  in  680, 
when  a  treaty  was  signed.  In  Africa-  also  the  extension  of 
Mahommedan  power  was  pursued  energetically.  In  670  took 
place  the  famous  march  of  *Okba  (*Oqba)  b.  Nfifi*  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Kalrawan,  where  the  great  mosque  still  bears  his  name. 
Our  information  about  these  events,  though  very  full,  is  untrust- 
worthy, while  of  the  events  in  Asia  Minor  the  accounts  are  scarce 
and  short.  The  Arabic  historians  are  stjU  absorbed  by  the  events 
in  Irak  and  Khorasan. 

The  talented  prefect  of  Kufa,  Moghlra  b.  Sho'ba,  eventually 
broke  down  the  resistance  of  Ziyfid,  who  came  to  Damascus  to 
render  an  account  of  his  administration,  which  the  caliph 
ratified.  Moawiya  seems  also  to  have  acknowledged  him  as  the 
son  of  Abu  Sofifin,  and  thus>as  his  brother;  in  664  this  recogni- 
tion was  openly  declared.1  In  the  next  year  Ziyid  was  appointed 
governor  of  Basra  and  the  eastern  provinces  belonging  to  it  As 
the  austere  champion  of  the  precepts  of  Islam,  he  soon  restored 
order  In  the  whole  district.  Outwardly,  this  was  the  case  in 
Kufa  also.  A  rising  of  Kharijites  in  the  year  663  had  ended  in 
the  death  of  their  chief .    But  the  SWites  were  dissatisfied  and 


•  A  single  genealogist,  Abu  Yaqaetn,  says  that  he  was  a  legiti- 
mate son  of  Abu  Scnaa,  and  that  his  mother  was  Asmft,  daughter 
of  A'war.  But  all  others  call  his  mother  Somayya.  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  slave-girt  of  Hind,  the  wife  of  Abu  Sofifin,  and  who 
became  later  ako  the  mother  of  Abu  Bakra.  We  cannot  make  out 
whether  Abu  Soa*n  acknowledged  him  as  his  son  or  not.  At  a  later 
period,  the  Abbasid  caliph  Mahdi  had  the  names  of  Ziyid  and  his 
descendants  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  Koreish :  but,  after  his  death, 
the  persons  concerned  gained  over  the  chief  of  the  rolls  office,  and 
lad  their  names  replaced  in  the  lists  (see  TabarJ  Hi.  479)* 


even  dared  to  give  public  utterance  to  their  hostility.  Moghlra 
contented  himself  with  a  warning.  He  was  already  aged  and  had 
no  mind  to  enter  on  a  conflict.  He  died  about  the  year  670,  and 
his  province  also  was  entrusted  to  Ziyfid,  who  appointed  'Amr  b. 
Horaith  as  his  vicegerent.  At  a  Friday  service  in  the  great  mosque 
'Amr  was  insulted  and  pelted  with  pebbles.  Ziyfid  then  came 
himself,  arrested  the  leader  of  the  Shi'ites,  and  sent  fourteen  rebels 
to  Damascus,  among  them  several  men  of  consideration.  Seven  of 
them  who  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  obedience  were  put  to 
death;  the  Shi'ites  considered  them  as  martyrs  and  accused 
Moawiya  of  committing  a  great  crime.  But  in  Kufa  peace  was 
restored,  and  this  not  by  military  force,  but  by  the  headmen  of 
the  tribes.  We  must  not  forget  that  Kufa  and  Basra  were 
military  colonies,  and  that  each  tribe  had  its  own  quarter  of  the 
city.  A  wholesome  diversion  was  provided  by  the  serious  re- 
sumption of  the  policy  of  eastern  expansion,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  civil  war.  For  this  purpose  Irak  had  to 
furnish  the  largest  contingent.  The  first  army  sent  by  Ziyfid 
into  Khorasan  recaptured  Merv,  Herat  and  Balkh,  conquered 
Tokhfiristan  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Oxus.  In  673  'Obaf- 
dallah,  the  son  of  Ziyfid,  crossed  the  river,  occupied  Bokhara,  and 
returned  laden  with  booty  taken  from  the  wandering  Turkish 
tribes  of  Transoxiana.  He  brought  soco  Turkish  archers  with 
him  to  Basra-,  the  first  Turkish  slaves  to  enter  the  Moslem  empire. 
Sa'Id,  son  of  the  caliph  Othman,  whom  Moawiya  made  governor 
of  Khorasan,  in  674  marched  against  Samarkand.  Other 
generals  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  conquered  Kabul, 
Sijistan,  Makrfin  and  Kandahar. 

Ziyfid  governed  Irak  with  the  greatest  vigour,  but  as  long  as 
discontent  did  not  issue  in  action,  he  let  men  alone.  At  his  death 
(679-673),  order  was  so  generally  restored  that "  nobody  had  any 
more  to  fear  for  life  or  estate,  and  even  the  unprotected  woman 
was  safe  in  her  house  without  having  her  door  bolted." 

Moawiya  was  a  typical  Arab  sayyid  (gentleman).  He  governed, 
not  by  force,  but  by  his  superior  intelligence,  his  self-control, 
his  mildness  and  magnanimity.  The  following  anecdote  may 
illustrate  this.  One  of  Moawiya's  estates  bordered  on  that  of 
AbdaUah  b.  Zobair,  who  complained  in  a  somewhat  truculent 
letter  that  Moawiya's  slaves  had  been  guilty  of  trespassing. 
Moawiya,  disregarding  his  son.Yasid's  advice  that  he  should 
exact  condign  punishment  for  Zobeir's  disrespect,  replied  in 
flattering  terms,  regretting  the  trespass  and  resigning  both  slaves 
and  estate  to  Zobair.  In  reply  Zobair  protested  his  loyalty  to 
Moawiya,  who  thereupon  pointed  a  moral  for  the  instruction  of 
Yaaid. 

Moawiya  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  more  than  one  of 
his  adversaries,  among  them  MaHk  Ashtar,  Abdarrahmfin  the 
son  of  the  great  captain  Khfilfd  b.  Walld,  and  Hasan  b.  Ali.  As 
for  the  latter,  European  scholars  have  long  been  agreed  that  the 
imputation  is  groundless.  As  to  Abdarrahmfin  the  story  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  MadfiinI  says  that  Moawiya  was 
prompted  to  H,  because  when  he  consulted  the  Syrians  about  the 
choice  of  his  son  Yaaid  as  his  successor,  they  had  proposed 
Abdarrahmfin.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  obvious,  for  Abdarrah- 
mfin died  in  the  year  666.1  Others  say*  that  Moawiya  was  afraid 
lest  Abdarrahmfin  should  become  too  popular*.  Now,  Abdurrah- 
man had  not  only  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Moawiya  in  the  wars  with 
Ali,  but  after  the  peace  devoted  all  bis  energy  to  the  Greek  war. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  Moawiya  out  of  petty  jealousy  would 
have  deprived  himself  of  one  of  his-best  men.  The  probability  is 
that  Abdairahman  was  ill  when  returning  from  the  frontier,  that 
Moawiya  sent  WmriU  own  medical  man,  the  Christian  doctor  Ibn 
Othfil,  and  that  the  rumour  arose  that  the  doctor  had  poisoned 
him.  It  is  remarkable  withal  that  this  rumour  circulated,  not  in 
Horns  (Emesa),  where  Abdarrahmfin  died,  but  in  Medina.  There 
a  young  relation  of  Abdarrahmfin  was  so  roused  by  the  taunt 
that  the  death  of  his  kinsman  was  unavenged,  that  he  khled  Ibn 
Othfil  near  the  mosque  of  Damascus.  Moawiya  imprisoned  him 
and  let  hfm  pay  a  high  ransom,  the  law  not  permitting  die  taHo 
against  a  Moslem  for  having  killed  a  Christian.    The  story  that 

•  Aghlnl  xx.  p,  13,  Ibn  abi  Osaibia  i,  p.  U8. 
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this  relative  was  Khafd,  the  son  of  Abdarrahmln,  is  absurd  in- 
asmuch as  Moawiya  made  this  Khilid  commander  against  the 
Greeks  in  succession  to  his  father.  In  the  third  cast  that  of 
Malik  Aahtar— the  evidence  is  equally  inadequate.  In  fact,  since 
Moawiya  did  not  turn  the  weapon  of  assassination  against  such 
men  as  Abdullah  b.  Zobairand  Hosain  b.  AH,  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  used  it  against  less  dangerous  persons.  These  two  men  were 
the  chief  obstacles  to  Moawrya*s  plan  for  securing  the  Caliphate 
for  his  son  Yaxid.  The  leadership  with  the  Arabic  tribes  was  as  a 
rule  hereditary,  the  son  succeeding  his  father,  but  only  if  he  was 
personally  fit  for  the  position,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  principal  men  of  the  tribe.  The  hereditary  principle  had  not 
been  recognised  by  Islam  in  the  cases  of  Abu  Bekr,  Omar  and 
jOthman;  it  had  had  some  influence  upon  the  choice  of  Ali,the 
husband  of  Fatima  and  the  cousin  of  the  Prophet.  But  it  had 
been  adopted  entirely  for  the  election  of  Hasan.  The  example  of 
Abu  Bekr  peered  that  the  caliph  had  the  right  to  appoint  his 
successor.  But  this  appointment  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
principal  men,  as  representing  the  community.  Moawiya  seems 
to  have  done  his  best  to  gain  that  approbation,  but  the  details 
given  by  the  historians  are  altogether  unconvincing.  This  only 
seems,  to  be  certain,  that  the  succession  of  Ysxid  wan  generally 
acknowledged  before  the  death  of  his  father,  except  in  Medina. 
(See  Mahommedan,  Institutions.) 

Moawiya  died  in  the  month  of  Ra|ab  60  (a.d.  680).  Hfe  last 
words  are  said  to  have  been:  "  Fear  ye  God,  the  Elevated  and 
Mighty,  for  God,  Praise  be  to  Him,  protects  the  man  that  fears 
Him;  he  who  does  not  fear  God,  has  no  protection."  Moawiya 
was,  in  fact,  a  religious  man  and  a  strict  disciple  of  the  precepts  of 
Islam.  We  can  scarcely,  therefore,  credit  the  charges  made  by 
the  adversaries  of  his  chosen  successor  Yaxid,  that  he  was  a 
drinker  of  wine,  fond  of  pleasure,  careless  about  religion.  Aflthe 
evidence  shows  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  Omayyads,  Kfe  in 
Damascus  and  the  rest  of  Syria  was  austere  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  dissolute  manners  which  prevailed  in  Medina. 

3.  Rub  of  Vasts'.— When  Moawiya  died,  the  opposition  had 
already  been  organised.  On  bis  accession  Yaxid  sent  a  circular 
to  all  his  prefects,  officially  announcing  his  father's  death,  and 
ordering  them  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
subjects.  In  that  sent  to  WaHd  b.  'Otba,  the  governor  of 
Medina,  he  enclosed  a  private  note  charging  him  in  particular  to 
administer  the  oath  to  Hosain,  Abdallah  b.  Omar  and  Abdallah 
b.  Zobair,  if  necessary,  by  force.  Wattd  sent  a  messenger 
inviting  them  ton  conference,  thus  giving  them  time  to  assemble 
their  followers  and  to  escape  to  Mecca,  where  the  prefect  Omar 
b.  Said  could  do  nothing  jigaimnhem.  In  the  month  Ramadan 
this  Omar  was  made  governor  of  Medina  and  sent  an  army  against 
Ibn  Zobair.  This  army  was  defeated,  and  from  that  time  Ibn 
Zobair  was  supreme  at  Mecca. 

On  the  news  of  Yazid's  accession,  the  numerous  partisans  of 
the  family  of  Ah'  in  Kufasent  addresses  to  Hosain,  inviting  him 
to  take  refuge  with  them,  and  promising  to  have  him  proclaimed 
caliph  in  Irak.  Hosain,  having  learned  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  apparently  ready  to  support  him  strenuously, 
prepared  to  take  action.  Meanwhile  Yaxid,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  riotous  behaviour  of  the  ShTites  in4  Kufa,  sent 
ObaidaHah,  son  of  the  famous  ZJyad  and  governor  of  Basra,  to 
restore  order.  Using  the  same  tactics  as.  ms  father  had  used 
before,  ObaidaHah  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  made 
them  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  men.  On  the  8th  of 
Dhu'UfijJa  Hosain  set  out  from  Mecca  with  all  his  family, 
expecting  to  bo  received  wttfc  enthusiasm  bythecttistnsofKufa, 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Kerbek  west  of  the  Euphrates,  he  was 
confronted  by  an  army  sent  by  ObaidaHah  under  the  command  of 
Omar,  son  of  the  famous  Sa'd  h.  AM  Waqcjls,  the  founder  of 
Kulxv  Hosain  gave  battle,  vainly  relying;  on  the' promised  aid 
from  Kufa,  and  fell  with  almost  all  his  followers  on  the  10th  of . 
Mumuram  61  (roth  of  October  680). 

Mooter  issue  of  this  rash  expedition  could  have  been  expected. 
But,  as  it  involved  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  the  son  of  All, 
and  to  many  ssemaeis  of  Ins  faaxtty,  Hosain's  devout  partisans 
ftt,fcsJ*wkD-ferthsfrovest*mlKtf  bte* 


the  disaster,  regarded  it  as  a  tragedy,  and  the  facts  graduauNr 
acquired  a  wholly  romantic  colouring.  Omar  b.  Sa'd  and  his 
officers,  ObaidaHah  and  even  Yaxid  came  to'  be  regarded  as 
murderers,  and  their  names  have  ever  since  been  held  accursed 
by  all  ShTites.  They  observe  the  10th  of  Muharram,  the  day  of 
'Ashura,  as  a  day  of  public  mourning.  Among  the  Persians,  stages 
are  erected  on  that  day  in  public  places,  and  plays  are  acted, 
representing  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  of  AIL1  "  Revenge 
for  Hosain  "  became  the  watchword  of  all  ShTites,  and  the 
Meshed  Hosain  (Tomb  of  the  martyr  Hosain)  at  Kerbela  is  to 
them  the  holiest  place  in  the  world  (see  Kexbela)  .  ObaidaHah 
sent  the  head  of  Hosain  to  Damascus,  together  with  the  women 
and  children  and  All  b.  Hosain,  who,  being  hi,  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  fight  Yaxid  was  very  sorry  for  the  issue,  and  sent  the 
prisoners  under  safe-conduct  to  Medina.  AH  remained  faithful 
to  the  caliph,  taking  no  share  in  the  revolt  of  the  Medinians,  and 
openly  condemning  ihe  risings  of  the  ShTites. 

Ibn  Zobair  profited  greatly  by  the  'distress  caused  by  Hosain's 
death.  Though'  he  named  himself  publicly  a  refugee  of  the  House 
of  God,  he  had  himself  secretly  addressed  as  caliph,  and  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Medina  acknowledged  him  as  such.  Yazid,  when 
informed  of  this,  swore  in  his  anger  to  have  him  imprisoned.  But 
remembering  the  wisdom  of  his  father,  he  sent  messengers  with  a 
chain  made  of  sflver  coins,  and  bearing  honourable  proposals. 
At  the  same  time  he  received  a  number  of  the  chief  men  of 
Medina,  sent  by  the  prefect,  with  great  honour  and  loaded  them 
with  gifts  and  presents.  But  Ibn  Zobair  refused,  and  the 
Medinians,  of  whom  the  majority  probably  had  never  before 
seen  a  prince's  court,  however  simple,  were  only  confirmed  in 
their  rancour  against  Yaxid,  and  told  many  horrible  tales  about 
his  profligacy,  that  he  hunted  and  held  wild  orgies  with  Bedouin 
sheikhs,  and  had  no  religion.  A  characteristically  Arabic  cere- 
mony took,  place  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  "I  cast  off  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Yaxid,  as  I  cast  off  my  turban,"  exclaimed  the 
first,  and  all  others  followed,  casting  off  one  of  their  garments, 
till  a  heap  of  turbans  and  sandals  lay  on  the  floor.  Ibnr?anzara 
was  made  commander.  The  Omayyads,  though  they  with  their 
clients  counted  more  than  1000  men,  were  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  were  allowed  to  depart  only  on  condition  of  strict 
neutrality. 

Xt  last  the  patience  of  Yazid  was  exhausted.  •  An  army— the 
accounts  about  the  number  vary  .from '4000  to  20,000 — was 
equipped  in  all  haste  and  put  under  the  command  of  Moslim  b. 
*Oqba,  with  orders  first  to  exact  submission  from  the  Medinians, 
if  necessary  by  force,  and  then  to  march  against  Ibn  Zobair. 
Moslim,  having  met  the  expelled  Omayyads  at  Wadi  1-Qorf^ 
encamped  near  the  dty  (August  683)  and  gave  the  inhabitants' 
three  days  in  which  to  return  to  obedience,  wishing  to  spare  the 
dtyof  the  Prophet  and  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  When, 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  a  final  earnest  appeal  had 
been  answered  insultingly,  he  began  the  battle.  The  Medinians 
fought  valiantly,  but  could  not  hold  out  against  the  well  dis- 
ciplined Syrians.  Moreover,  they  were  betrayed  by  the  Mcdinian 
family  of  the  Banfl  x?firkha,wbo  introduced  Syrian  soldiers  into 
the  town.  Medina  lies  between  two  volcanic  hills,  called  harra. 
After  one  of  these  the  battle  has  been  named  "The  Day  of 
Harra."  For  three  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder.  It  is 
said  that  a  thousand  bastards  (the  "  children  of  the  Harra  *) 
were  born  in  consequence  of  these  days.  The  remaining  citizens 
were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Yazid  in  a 
humiliating  form;  the  few  who'  refused  were  killed.  AH  b. 
Hosain,  who  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  revolt, 
was  treated  with  afl  honour.  Mahommed  b.  al-Hanafiya,  the 
son  of  AH,  and  Abdallah  b.  Omar  had  fikewise  abstained,  but 
they  had  left  Medina  for  Mecca. 

Moslim  then  proceeded  towards  Mecca.  He  was  already  iH»  and 
died  about  midway  between  the  two  dries,  after  having  given  the 
command,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  caliph,  to  Hosain  b. 
Nomafr.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  man  who  delivered  up  the 
dty  of  the  Prophet  to  plunder,  and  at  whose  hands  so  many 
prominent  Moslems  feH,  should  have  been  an  object  of  detestation. 
•See  Chodsko,  flttr* fsrfts* {Paris.  *«7e1. 
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been  their  first  attempt  to  dispute  the  authority  oftMeir  Arabian 
conquerors,  but  It  was  not  to  be  the  last  Ibrahfin  Ik  Ashlar, 
Mokhtar'a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  submitted  and  acknow- 
ledged the  Caliphate  of  Ibn  Zobair. 

65  (yth  May  685);  according  to  tradition!,  he  was  suffocated  by 
Ms  wife,  because  he  had  inserted  her  son-  Khalid  and  herself. 
The  ««~«fc™  of  Abdahnafik  was  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
but  the  first  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  by  troubles  in 
northern  Syria,  whew,  instigated  by  the  Greeks,  the  Mardaftes 
of  the  Ananas,  oaled  Jarajiitta  by  the  Arabs,  penetrated  into 
the  Lebanon.  Be  was  obliged  to  cowhide  an  unfavourable 
treaty  first  with  them,  inter -with  the  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Moreover,  in  the  yes*  68  (a.0.  e*>~688)  Syria  was  afflicted  by  a 
serious  famine.  Ibn  Zobair,  however,  was  occupied  at  Mecca 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  &a*ba,  and  Mos'ab  was  harassed  not 
only  by  the  Kharijites,  but  also  by  a  noble  freebooter,  ObeJdallah 
b.  Hon,  who  had  created  for  hfansetf  a  principality  in  the  vicinity 
of  Madfiin  (Cteaiphpn). 

The  period  of  the  pilgrimage  caused  a  momentary  trace  to  aft 
these  struggles,  and  in  Dhu  1-hijja,  aa  68  (January  688),  was 
seen  the  curious  spectacle  Of  four  different  standards  planted 
near  Mecca,  belonging  respectively  to  four  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
was  a  pretender  to  the  empire;  the  standard  of  AbdaBah  b. 
Zobair,  oaKph  of  Mecca;  that  of  the  caliph  of  Damascus, 
Ahdafanaiik;  that  of  AH'*  son  Mahommed  b.  *£-Hansfiya,  Mahdi 
of  the  Shi'ites;  and  that  of  the  Kharijites,  who  were  at  that  time 
under  the  command  of  Najda  b.  *  Amir.  Such,  however,  was  the 
inspect  inspired  by  the  holy  places,  that  no  dborderi  resulted. 

When,  in  the  year  (60  a.h.)  680  Abdalmalik  had  at  last  en- 
campedat^otoAotfablbtothevfcinityof  Kinnesrin  (Quinasrln),1 
with  the  purpose  of  marching  against  Mus*ab>  his  cousin  'Amr 
Ashdaq,  to  whom  by  the  treaty  of  Jabia,  before  the  battle  of 
Merj  Rlhit,  the  succession  to  Merwan  had  been  promised,  took 
advantage  of  h&abeencetolay  claim  to  the  supreine  power,  and 
to  have  himself  prodaimed  caliph  by  his  partisans.  Abdalmalik 
was  obliged  toretrace  his  steps  and  to  lay  siege  to  Ms  own  capital. 
The  garrison  of  Damascus'  took  fright,  and  deserted  their  posts, 
so  that  'Amr  Ashdaq  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  caliph 
Abdalmalik  summoned  him  to  his  palace  and  slew  him  with  his 
own  hand.  Abdalmalik  has  every  daim  to  our  esteem  as  one  of 
the  ablest  rnonarebs  that  ever  reigned,  but  thb  murder  remains 
't  lasting  blot  on  his  career. 

AbdahnaHk  could  now  give  Me  whole  attention  to  the  pro- 
jected expedition .  against  Irak.  Mus'ab  was  encamped  at 
Bajomalrft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  'Takrlt  But  Abdahnalik's 
first  task  was  tot  subdue  Zofar  and  has  Qakites  at  Kerkesia 
(Qarcjfeia),  and  the  rest  of  the  partisans  of  Mokhtir  at  Niefbis. 
Meanwhile,  Mustab  had  to  curb  a  violent  revolt  in  Basra,  brought 
about  by  agents  of  AMalmsHk,  and  called  after1  a  place  in  the 
city  the  revolt  of  the  Jofrites.  About  the  middle  of  <u>.  601 
AbdslmaBV  at  last  encainned  at  Dalr  al-Jathaflq  (the  monastery 
Of  the  Catholics*)  between  Maskfh,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Bagdad,  and  Bajomairf.  MitfaVs  best  troops  were  fighting 
under  MohsHab  against  the  Kharijites;  many  Basrians  were 
secretly  mvouraM*  to  the  Omayyads,  *nbt  were  4he  Kufien 
soldiers  to  bo  trusted.  The  people  of  Irak  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  discipline,  and  no  improvement  had  taken  place 
during  the  troubles  of  the  lest  years.  Abdalmalik,  therefore, 
wrote  secretly  to  the  chiefs  of  M«$ Wsmrmy,  and  persuaded  them 
to  desert  to  him,  with  the  exception  df  IbrftJfflft  b.  Ashtar,  the 
brave  son  of  a  bravo  father,  who,  after  thfrfaff  of  Mokhtir,  had 
become  a  faithful  supporter  of  Ibn  Zobair.  His  death,  in  the 
btgtasing  of  the  battle,  decided  the  fate  of  Mus'ab,  who  was 
Jtebt  sword  in  hand  by  a Shftte  of  Kali, 

This  victory  opened  the  gates  of  Kufa  to  Abdalmalik,  and  aH 
hefcrecemdlumwkhAedattasioa.  Thence,  a  few  days1  later, 
1*  sflai  Hajjaj  b.  Yusuf  at  the  head  of  aobo  Syrians  against  ibn 
Zobair  in  Mecca,  and  despatched  a  messenger  toTftriqb.' Am  ry  who 

'  *  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  homonymous  province  of  Syria; 
it  lies  ••eWi  march  west  from  Hateb  ( Aleppo). 


won  encampeu  ax  watn  x*4£oia  wren  3000  men,  xo  maao  nuiisui 
master  of  Medina  and  thence  to  rejoin  'Hajjaj.  Before  the 
arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  Hajjaj  confined  himself  to  skir- 
mishes, in  which  his  soldier*  always  had  the  advantage.  Then, 
in  Dhu  1  Qa'da  79  (March  25th,  693)  Mecca  was  invested..'  The 
blockade  hated  more  than  six  months,  during  which  the  city  was 
a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  siege  and  famine.  Hajjft j  hafd  set  up  a 
bttlista  on  the  hill  of  AbuQobais,  whence  he  poured  on  the  city  a 
hail  of  stones,  which  was  suspended  only  in  the  days  of  the 
pttgrlmage.  tbn  Zobair  employed  against  him  Abyssinians 
armed  with  Greek-fire-tubes,  who,  however,  quitted  him  soon 
under  the  piesauie  of  famine.  This  at  length  triumphed  over  his 
last  adherents.  Ten  thousand  fighting  men,  and  even  two  of  the 
sons  of  the  pretender  (it  Is  said,  on  Ins  own  advice),  left  the  city 
and  tftui'eudered.  Mecca  being  thus  left  without  defenders,  Ibn 
Zobair  saw  that  ruin  was  inevitable.  Hajjaj  having  promised 
Mm  amnesty  if  he  would  surrender,  he  went  to  Ins  mother  Asmi, 
the  daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  asked  her  counsel.  She  answered  that,  if  he  was 
confident  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  must  die  sword  in  hand. 
In  embracing  him  tor  the  last  time,  she  felt  the  cuirass  he  wore 
and  exclaimed  that  such  a  precaution  was  unworthy  of  a  man 
resolved  to  die.  He,  therefore,  took  off  the  cuirass,  and,  when 
the  OmAyyad  troops Wde  their  way  into  the  dty,  attacked  them 
furiously,  notwithstanding  hit  advanced  age,  and  was  slain.  His 
head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  by  Hajjaj  to  Damascus. , 

With  Ibn  Zobair  perished  the  influence  which  the  .early 
companions  of  Mahomet  had  exercised  over  Islam,  Medina  and 
Mecca,  though  they  continued  to  be  the  holy  cities,  had  no  longer 
their  old  political  importance,  which  had  already  been  shaken  to 
its  foundations  by  the  murder  of  Othman  and  the  subsequent 
troYmles.  Henceforward  we  shall  find  temporal  interests, 
represented  by  Damascus,  predominating  over  those  of  religion, 
and  the:  centre  of  Mam,  now  permanently  removed  beyond  the 
limits'  of  Arabia,  more  susceptible  to  foreign  influence,  and 
— imiUrtnft  more  readily  their  civilizing  elements.  Damascus, 
Kufa  and  Basra  will  attract  the  flower  of  all  the  Moslem  pro- 
vinces, and  thus  that  great  intellectual,  literary  and  scientific 
movement,  which'  reached  its  apogee  under  the  first  Abbasid 
Caliphs  at  Bagdad,  steadily  becomes  more;  marked. 

After  the  burning  of  the  Ka'ba  during  the  siege  of  Mecca  by 
Hosain  b.  Nbmair,  Ibn  Zobair  had  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  house 
of  God.  It  is  said  that  he  thus  carried  out  a  design  of  the 
Prophet,  which  he  had  not  ventured  to  undertake  for  fear  of 
offending  the  newly  converted  Koreishftee.  Hajjaj  pulled  down 
the  enlargements  and  restored  the  Ka'ba  to  Its  old  state.  Mean- 
while, the  caliph  committed  to  him  the  government  of  the  Hejaa. 
The  Medinjans,  whose  loyalty  was  suspected,  were  treated  by 
mm  with  severity;'  not  a  few  mantes  (clients)  were  obliged  to 
wear  a  leaden  badge  on  ttjeir  neck  (Tabart,  ii.  p.  854  aeq.). 

Thus  the  protracted  war  against  Ibn  Zobair  was  brought  to  an 
end;  hence  this  year  (71)  afao  is  called  the  "year  of  union" 
(jama* a).  But  the  storms  in  Irak  and  Mesopotamia  had  not  yet, 
altogether  subsided.  The  Qais  could  not  leave  unavenged  the! 
Mood  shed  at  Merj  ftahft.  For  about  ten  years  the  Syrian  and 
Mesopotamian  deserts  were  the  scene  of  a  series  of  raids,  often 
matted  by  great  cruelty;  and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  many  poems.  Abdalmalik  had  need  of  all  his  tact  and 
energy  to  padfy  ultimately  the  zealous  sectaries,  but  the 
antagonism  between  Yemenites  (Kalb  and  Azd)  and  Mo<Jarites 
(Qais  and  Tamlm)  had  been  increased  by  these  struggles,  and 
even  in  the  far  east  and  the  far  west  had  fatal  consequences. 

When  Abdalmalik,  after  a  stay  of  forty  days,  returned  from  Irak 
to  Syria,  he-left  two  Omayyad  princes  as  his  vicegerents  m  Kufa 
and  Basra.'  Mohallab,  who  at  the  time  of  die  battle  of  B& jomaira 
was  in  the  field  against  the  Asraqites  (Kharijites),  and  had  put 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  caKph,  had  orders  to  carry  on  the 
war.  But  the  two  princes  proved  unequal  to  their  task  and  did 
not  support  Mohafab  sufficiently,  so  that  the  Kharfjites  gained 
more  than  one  victory.  Abdalmalik  in  alarm  made  Hajjaj 
governor  of  Irak  with  the  most  extensive  powers.  The  troops  of 
Kufa,  who-accompamed  Mbhaflab  in  an  expedition  against  the 
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operations  In  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  were  entrusted  to 
Mahommed  b.  Merwan,  the  caliph's  brother,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  and  in  692  beat  the 
army  of  Justinian  II.  near  Sebaste  in  Cilicia,  From  this  time 
forth. the  Moslems  made  yearly  raids,  the  chief  advantage  of 
which  was  that  they  kept  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  Arabs 
in  continual  military  exercise.  After  the  victorious  march  of 
Okba  (Oqba)  b.  Nafi'  through  north  Africa  and  the  foundation  of 
Kairawan,  his  successor  Qais  b.  Zohair  had  been  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Barca  (Cyrenaica).  In  the  year  606  Abdalmalik  sent 
Hassan  b.,  No'min  into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
He  retook  Kairawan,  swept  the  coast  as  far  as  Carthage,  which  he 
sacked,  expelling  the  Greek  garrisons  from  aH  the  fortified  places; 
he  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Berbers,  who,  commanded  bV 
the  Kahina  (Diviner),  as  the  Arabs  called  their  queen,  beat  him 
so  completely  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Barca.  Five 
years  later  he  renewed  the  war,  defeated  and  killed  the  Kihina, 
and  subdued  the  Berbers,  who  henceforward  remained  faithful  to 
the  Arabs.  Hassan  continued  to  be  governor  of  Kairawan  till 
after  the  death  of  Abdalmalik. 

In  the  meantime  Abdalmalik  reconstituted  the  administration 
of  the  empire  on  Arabic  principles.  Up  to  the  year  693  the' 
Moslems  had  no  special  coinage  of  their  own,  and  chiefly  used 
Bysantine  and  Persian  money,  either  imported  or  struck  by 
themselves.  Moawiya,  indeed,  had  struck  dinars  and  dirhems 
with  a  Moslem  inscription,  but  his  subjects  woold  not  accept 
them  as  there  was  no  cross  upon  them.  Abdalmalik  instituted 
t>  purely  IaUmitic  coinage.  If  we  may  believe  Thcophanes,  who 
says  that  Justinian  IL  refused  to  receive  these  coins  in  payment 
of  the  tribute  and  therefore  declared  the  treaty  at  an  end,  we 
must  put  the  beginning  of  the  coinage  at  least  two  years  earlier. 
Hajjaj  coined  silver  dirhems  at  Knfa  in  604.  A  still  greater 
innovation  was  that  Arabic  became  the  official  language  of  the 
state.  In  fbe  conquered  countries  till  then,  not  only  had  the 
(keek  and  Persian  administration  been  preserved,  but  Greek 
remained  the  official  language  in  the  western,  Persian  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  AH  officials  were  now  compelled  to  know 
Arabic  and  to  conduct  their  administration  in  that  language. 
To  this  change  was  due  in  great  measure  the  predominance  of 
Arabic  throughout  the  empire.  Lastly,  a  regular  post  service 
was  instituted  from  Damn  sens  to  the  provincial  capitals,  especi- 
ally destined?  for  governmental  despatches.  The  postmasters 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  informing  the  caliph  of  all  important 
news  in  their  respective  countries. 

All  the  great  rivals  of  Abdalmalik  having  now  disappeared, 
he  was  no  longer  like  his  predecessors  primus  inter  fares,  but 
dcMtmts.  Under  his  rme  the  members  of  the  Omayyad  house 
enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  administrative  control  than  had 
formerly  been,  the  case,  but  high  office  was  given  only  to  com- 
petent men*  Ho  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  sons  of  'Amr 
Asbdaq,  and  also  Khebd  b,  Yaaid,  to  whom  be  gave  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  himself  had  married  'Atika,  a  daughter 
ef  Yaaid,  a  onion  which  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one.  He 
took  great  care  in  the  education  of  his  sons,  whom  he  destined 
as  his  successors.  His  brother  Abdalaztx,  governor  of  Egypt, 
whom  Merwan  had  marked  put  as  his  successor,  died  in  the  year 
705  or  704,  and  Abdalmalik  chose  as  heirs  to  the  empire  first 
Ms  son  WaUd,  and  after  him  his  second  son  Suleiman.  He 
himself  died  on  the 14th  Shawwtl  86  (oth  October  705)  at  the  age 
of  about  sixty.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  stormy  in  the 
annals,  of  Islam,  but  also  one  of  the  most  glorious.  Abdalmalik 
not  only  brought  triumph  to  the  cause  of  the  Omayyads,  but 
also  extended  and  strengthened  the  Moslem  power  as  a  whole; 
He  was  well  versed  hi  old  Arabic  tradition  and  in  the  doctrine 
of  Islam,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry.  His  court  was 
crowded  with  poets,  Whom  he  loaded  with  favours,  even  if  they 
were  Christians  like  Akhtal.  In  his  reign  flourished  also  the  two 
celebrated  rivals  of  Akhtal,  Jartr  and  Farasdaq. 

6.  Rujgn  of  Wolid  /.—This  is  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Islam.  In  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  Maslama*,  brother 
of  the  caliph,  and  his  generals  obtained  numerous  successes 
against  the  Greeks.    Tyana  was  conquered  after  a  Jong  siege, 


and  a  great  expedition  against  Constantinople  was  m  preparation. 
In  Armenia  Masfama  advanced  even  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  In 
Africa,  Musi  b.  Nosafr,  who  succeeded  Hassan  b.  No'min  as 
governor,  in  a  short  time  carried  his  conquests  as.  far  as  Fes, 
.Tangier  and  Ceuta,  and  one  of  his  captains  even  made  a  descent 
on  Sicily  and  plundered  Syracuse.  When  he  .returned  from  the 
west  to  Kairawan,  he  made  his  client  larkl  (or  Tarik)  governor 
of  Tangier  and  of  the  whole  western  part  of  Africa.  Under  him 
the  chiefs  who  had  submitted  to  the  Moslem  arms  retained 
their  authority.  One  of  them  was  the  Greek  exarch  of  Tangier, 
Julian,  who,  supported  by  the  powerful  Berber  tribe  of  Ghomera, 
had  long  resisted  and  even  asked  for  aid  from  Spain,  but  had 
been  compelled  to  surrender  and  was  left  governor  of  Ceuta. 
Meanwhile  in  Spain,  after  the  death  of  the  Gothic  king  Wrtisa 
in  the  year  90  (708-709),  anarchy  arose,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  council  of  noblemen  at  Toledo  electing  Roderic,  the  power- 
ful duke  of  Baetka,  to  be  his  successor  in  the  fifth  year  of  Wajid. 
The  eldest  son  of-  Witiaa  then  applied  to  Julian,  and  asked  the  aid 
of  the  Arabs  for  the  recovery  of  his  father's  throne.  Tsriq 
forwarded  the  embassy  to  Kairawan,  and  Musi  asked  the 
caliph's  pennission  to  send  an  expedition  into  Spain.  .Authorised 
by  Mosa,  Tiriq  now  sent,  in  Ramadan  91  (July  7x0),  500  Berbers 
under  the  command  of  T*rif  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  This 
expedition,  seconded  by  partisans  of  Whixa,  was  successful.  In 
the  beginning  of  aj>.  711  Roderic  had  been  summoned  to  the 
north  on  account  of  an  invasion  of  Navarra  by  the  Franks, 
caused,  it  is.  said,  by  the  conspirators,  Tiriq,  thus  certain  of 
meeting  no  serious  opposition  to  his  landing,  passed  into  Spain 
himself  with  an  army  composed  mainly  of  Berbers  of  the  Ghomera 
tribe  under  the  guidance  of  Julian.  The  spot  where  he  landed 
thence  acquired  the  name  of  Jebel  T*ri<L  "  Mountain  of  Tiriq»" 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Gibraltar.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  Algeciras  and  thereby  secured  his  communication  with 
Africa,  T&dq  set  out  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Cordova.  At  the 
news  of  the  invasion  Roderic  hastened  back  and  led  a  numerous 
army  against  the  combined  forces  of  fhsiq  and  the  partisans  of 
Witiaa.  A  fierce  battle  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Barbate  on  the 
little  river  of  Guadaleta  (north  of  Medina  Sidonia),  in  which 
Roderic  was'  completely  routed.  The  spoils  of  the  victors  were 
immense,  especially  in  horses,  but  the  king  himself  had  dis- 
appeared. Fearing  lest  he  should  have  escaped  to  Toledo  and 
should  there  fit  out  another  army,  the  partisans  of  Witiaa 
insisted  that  T*ri<l  should  march  immediately  against  the  capital. 
Tiriq  complied  with  their  wishes,  notwithstanding  the  express 
command  of  Musi  b.  Nosair  that  he  should  not  venture  too  far 
into  the  country,  and  the  protests  of  Julian.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  Edja  and  having  despatched  a  detachment 
under  Moghlth  against  Cordova,  T*"Q  took  Mentesa  ( Villanueva 
de  la  Fuente).  and  marched  upon  Toledo,  which  he  soon  con- 
quered. At  the  same  time  Moghlth  took  Cordova.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  successes,  T*nq  knew  that  his  situation 
was  most  critical.  King  Roderic,  who  had  escaped  to  Lusitania, 
and  the  noble  Goths,  who  had  fled  from  Toledo,  would  certainly 
not  be  slow  in  making  efforts  to  regain  what  they  had  lost.  He 
therefore  sent  a  message  in  all  haste  to  Mtksi,  entreating  him  to 
come  speedily.  Musi,  though  angered  by  the  disobedience  of 
Tiriq,  hastened  to  the  rescue  and  embarked  in  April  71s  with 
18,000  men,  among  them  many  noble  Arabs,  and  began,  advised 
by  Julian,  a  methodical  campaign,  with  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lis)ung  and  securing  a  line  of  communication  between  the  see 
and  Toledo.  After  having  taken  Seville,  Carmona  and  Merida, 
he  marched  from  the  latter  place  by  the  Via  Romana  to  Sala- 
manca, after  having  ordered  Tariq  to  rejoin  him  in  order  to 
encounter  king  Roderic  Not  far  from  Tamames  the  king  wee 
defeated  and  killed.  King  Alphonso  the  Great  found  his  tomb- 
stone  at  Yiseowrthihe  inscription, "  Hfcrequiesdt  Roderkusrex 
Gothorum."  .After,  this  battle  Musi  reconquered  Toledo,  which, 
after  the  departure  of  T*riQ>  had  recovered  its  independence, 
and  entered  the  capital  in  triumph.  Already*  before  the  expedi- 
tion to  Salamanca,  he  had  perceived  that  the  sons  of  Wftiza  had 
neither  military  nor  political  ability.  He  therefore  rjrodaimed 
the  cwtiph  of  Damascus  as  tola  rulsjr  of  the  whole  neejaenje* 
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of  Coatttnfihdpfe  began  from  the  landsHe,  and  tiro  weeks  late* 
Irom  the  iea  ride.  A  few  months  before,  Leo  the  Isauxian  had 
ascended  the  throne  and  prepared  the  city  for  the  siege.  This 
lasted  about  a  year.  Ifce  besieged  were  hard  pressed,  but  the 
besiegers  suffered  by  the  severe  winter,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege.  Mtslam*  brought  back  the  rest  of  his  army 
in  a  pitiful  state,  while  the  fleet,  on  its  return,  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  a  violent  tempest.  The  Moslems  regard  this  failure 
a*  one  of  the  great  evils  that  have  befallen  the  human  race,  and 
one  wmch  retarded  the  progress  of  the  world  for  ages,  the  other 
calamity  being  the  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Tours  by  Charles  Martef . 

Mashtpa  was  stffl  on  his  way  back  when  Suleiman  died  at 
Bibiq  in  northern  Syria,  which  was  the  base  of  the  expeditions 
into  Asia  Minor.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  the  firmness  of 
character  nor  the  frugality  of  Walid;  but  he  was  very  severe 
against  the  looseness  of  manners  thfrt  reigned  at  Medina,  and  was 
highly  religious.  Raji  b.  Haywa, renowned  for  his  piety,  whose 
Influence  began  under  AbdaLnalik  and  increased  under  Walid, 
.was  his  constant  adviser  and  even  determined  him  to  designate 
as  his  successor  his  devout  cousin  Omar  b,  Abdalaztz.  Suleiman 
was  kind  towards' the  Aflds  and  was  visited  by  several  of  them, 
amongst  others  by  Abu  Hishim,  the  son  of  Mahommed  b.  al 
Qanafrya,  who  after  his  father's  death  had  become  the  secret 
Imam  (head)  of  the  ShTftes.  Ori  his  way  back  to  He^as  this  man 
visited  the  family  of  Abdallah  b.  'Abbas,  which  resided  at 
Bomaima,  a  place  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  •Amman,  and  died 
there,  after  having  imparted  to  Mahommed  b.  AH  b.  Abdallah  b. 
.Abbas  the  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Shfa  in  Irak  and  Khorasan, 
and  disclosed  his  way  of  corresponding  with  them.  From  that 
time  the  Abbasids  began  their  machinations  against  the 
Omayyads  in  the  name  of  the  family  of  the  Prophet,  avoiding  all 
that  could  cause  suspicion  to  the  Shi'ites,  but  holding  the  strings 
firmly  in  their  own  hands, 

8.  Reign  of  Omar  17.— Omar  b.  AbdaJazIz  did  his  best  to 
imitate  his  grandfather  Omar  in  all  things,  and  especially  in 
maintaining  the  simple  manner  of  life  of  the  varly  Moslems.  He 
was',  however,  born  in  the  midst  of  wealth;  thus  frugality 
became  asceticism,  and  in  so  far  as  he  demanded  the  same  rigour 
from  his  relatives,  he  grew  unjust  and  caused  uneasiness  and 
discontent.  -By  paying  the  highest  regard  to  integrity  in  the 
choice  of  his  officers,  and  not  to  ability,  he  did  not  advance  the 
interests  of  his  subjects,  as  he  earnestly  wished  to  do.  In  the 
matter  of  taxes,  though  actuated  by  the  most  noble  designs,  he 
did  harm  to  the  public  revenues.  The  principle  of  Islam  was, 
that  no  Moslem,  whatever  might  be  his  nationality,  should  pay 
any  tax  other  than' the  tokat  or  poor-rate  (see  Mahoiotedan 
lNSnumONs). .  In  practice,  this  privilege,  was  cdhfined  to  the 
Arabic  Moslems.  Omar  wished  to  maintain  the  principle.  The 
Original  inhabitants  had  been  left  on  the  conquered  lands  as 
agriculturists,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  sum  yearly  for 
each  district.  If  one"  of  these  adopted  Islam,  Omar  permitted 
him  to  leave  his  place,  which  had  been  strictly  forbidden  by 
Qajj&j  in  Irak  and  the  eastern  provinces,  because  by  it  many 
hands  were  withdrawn  from  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  those 
who  remained  were  unable  to  pay  the  allotted  amount.  Omar's 
system  not  only  diminished  the  actual  revenue,  but  largely 
increased  in  the  cities  the  numbers  of  the  maula's  (clients), 
mainly  Persians,  who' were  weary  of  their  dependency  on  their 
Arabic  lords,  and  demanded  equal  rights  for  themselves.  Their 
short  dominion  in  Kufa  under  MokhtAr  had  been  suppressed,  but 
the  discontent  continued.  In  North  Africa  particularly,  and  in 
Khorasan  the  effect  of  Omar's  proclamation  was  that  a  great 
multitude  embraced  Islam.  When  it  became  necessary  to  impose 
It  tribute  upon  the  new  converts,  great  discontent  arose,  which 
largely  increased  the  number  of  those  who  followed  the  Shi'ite 
preachers  of  revolt  Conversion  to  Islam  was  promoted  by  the 
severe  regulations  which  Omar  introduced  for  tie  non-believers, 
such  as  Christians  and  Jews.  It  was  he  who  issued  those  humiliat- 
ing rescripts,  which  are'  commonly  but  unjustly  attributed  to 
Omar  L    But  he  forbade  extortion  and  suppressed  more  than 

1  Seyid  Ameer  All,  A  Critical  Examination  of  (he  Life  and  Teach- 
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one  ffiefeal  hnbost  He  etid^vouTedilB6veaTr  to  procute  justice 
for  all  his  subjects.  Complaints  against  oppression  found  in  him 
a  ready  listener,  and  many  Unlawfully  acquired  possessions  were 
restored  to  the  legal  owners,  for  instance,  to  the  descendants  of 
Ali  and  Talfca.  Even  to  the  Kharijites  he  contrived  to  give 
satisfaction,  as  far  as  possible.  In  all  these  matters  he  followed 
the  guidance  of  divines  and  devotees,  in  whose  congenial  company 
he  delighted.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
men  saw  in  Omar  the  ideal  of  a  prince,  and  that  in  Moslem 
history  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  saint 

After  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  advanced 
posts  in  Asia  Minor  were  withdrawn,  but  the  raids  were  continued 
regularly.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  Omar's  intention  to  give 
up  his  Spanish  conquests,  but  the  facts  argue  the  contrary.  The 
governor,  named  by  Omar,  Samfe  b.  Abdallah,  even  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  Narbonne;  but  he  was  beaten 
and  killed  at  Toulouse  in  July  720.  But  Omar  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  the  degradation  of  the  Holy  War,  which,  instead  of  being 
the  ultimate  expedient  for  the  propagation  of  Islam,  If  all  other 
means  had  rafted,  had  often  degenerated  into  mere  pfWagif^ 
expeditions  against  peaceful -nations. 

o.  Reign  of  ?<md  //.—Omar's  reign  was  as  short  as  that  of 
his  predecessor.  He  died  on  the  24th'  of  Rajab  xor  (a.d.  pt& 
February  720).  Yazid  If.,  son  of  Abdahrulik  and,  by  his  mother 
'Atika,  grandson  of  Yazid  I.,  ascended  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion. He  had  at  once,  however,  to  put  down  a  dangerous 
rebellion.  Yazid  b.  Mohallab  had  returned  to  Irak,  after  the 
conquest  of  Jor  jfln,  when  Suleiman  was  still  alrve.  Shortly  after, 
AdI  b.  ArtSt,  whom  Omar  II.  had  appointed  governor,  arrived, 
arrested  Yazid,  and  sent  him  to  Omar,  who  called  him  to  account 
for  the  money  he  had  mentioned  in  bis  letter  to  Suleiman,  and 
imprisoned  him  when  he  pretended  not  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
amount  Yazid  II.  had  personal  grounds  for  ill-will  to  Yazid  bv 
Mohallab.  One  of  the  wives  of  the  new  caliph,  the  same  who 
gave  birth  to  that  s4h  of  Yazid  II.  who  afterwards  reigned  as 
Walid  II.,  was  niece  to  the  celebrated  tjajj&j,  whose  family  had 
been  ill-treated  bv  the  son  of  Mohallab.  when  he  was  governor  of 
Irak  under  Suleiman.  Aware  that  Yazid  b.  Abdalmalik,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  would  spare  neither  him  nor  his  family, 
Yazid  b.  Mohallab  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Basra,  the  home 
of  his  family,  where  his  own  tribe  the  Azd  was  predominant 
Meanwhile  *  AdI  b.  Artflt  had  all  the  brothers  of  Yazid  and  other 
members  of  the  family  of  Mohallab  arrested,  and  tried  to  prevent 
Yazid  from  entering  the  city.  But  *Adi  was  too  scrupulous  to 
employ  the  public  money  for  raising  the  pay  of  his  soldiers, 
whilst  Yazid  promised  mountains  of  gold.  Yazid  stormed  the 
castle  and  took  'AdI  prisoner,  the  public  treasury  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  employed  the  money  to  pay  his  troops  largely  and 
to  raise  fresh  ones.  A  pardon  obtained  for  him  from  the  caliph 
came  too  late;  he  had  already  gone  too  far.  He  now' proclaimed 
a  Holy  War  against  the  Syrians,  whom  he  declared  to  be  worse 
enemies  of  Islam  than  even  the  Turks  and  the  Dailam.  Notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  the  aged  Hasan  al-Basrf,  the  friend  of 
Omar  H.,  the  religious  people,  took  the  part  of  Yazid,  and  were 
followed  by  the  maulas.  Though  the  number  of  his  adherents 
thus  increased  enormously,  their  military  value  was  small. 
Ahw&z  (KhOzistfin),  Fars  and  Kirman  were  easily  subdued,  but 
fn  Khorasan  the  Azd  could  not  prevail  over  the  Tamlm,  who  were 
loyal  to  the  caliph.  As  the  rebellion  threatened  to  spread  far  and 
wide,  Yazid  II.  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  his  brother,  the  celebrated 
Maslama.  With  the  approach  of  the  Syrians,  Yazid  b.  Mohallab 
tried  to  forestall  them  at  Kufa.  He  took  his  way  over  Wftsff, 
which  he  mastered — the  Syrian  garrison  seems  to  have  been 
withdrawn  in  the  days  of  Omar  XI. — but,  before  he  could  get  hold 
of  Kufa,  the  Syrian  troops  arrived.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
*Aqr  in  the  vicinity  of  Babel,  and  Yazid  was  completely  defeated 
and  fell  in  the  battle.  His  brothers  and  sons  fled  to  Basra; 
thence  they  went  by  sea  to  Kirman  and  then  to  Kandabll  in 
India;  but  they  were  pursued  relentlessly  and  slain  with  only 
two  exceptions  by  the  officers  of  Maslama.  The  possessions  of 
the  Mohallabites  were  confiscated. 

Maslama  was  rewarded  with  the  governorship  of  Irak  and 
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JWmiMrii  of  tfwShfa  by  U*  Abfcasidi  was  continued  in  these 
years  with  great  zeal 

In  India  several  provinces  which  had  been  converted  to  Islam 
under  the  Caliphate  of  Omar  II.  declared  themselves  independent, 
because  the  promise  of  equal  rights  for  all  Moslems  was  not  kept 
under  the  reign  of  his  successors.  This  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  eastern  part  of  India  (catted  Hind  by  the  Arabs,  Sind  being  the 
name  of  the  western  part),  and  to  the  founding  of  the  strong  cities 
Of  Mafcf Ufa  and  MansOra  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  land. 

In  the  north  and  north*west  of.  the  empire  there  were  no 
internal  disorders,  but  the  Moslems  had  hard  work  to  maintain 
themselves  against  the  Alans  and  the  Khasars.  In  the  year  112 
(ajx  730)  they  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  m  which  the  general 
Jarrah.  perished.  But  the  illustrious  Maahuna  b.  Abdalmalik, 
and  Merwan  b.  Mahommcd  (afterwards  caliph),  governor  of 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  (Adherfaaijan),  succeeded  in.  repeUing 
the  Khazars,  imposing  peace  on  the  petty  princes  of  the  eastern 
Caucasus,  and  consolidating  the  Arab  power  in  that  quarter. 
Ta*  war  against  the  Bysaatjnes  was  continued  with  energy 
during  the  whole  of.  Hisham's  reign.  .Moawiya,  the  son  of 
Hisham,  whose  descendants  reigned  later  in  Spain,  was  in  com- 
mand till  ti&  (aj>.  736),  when  he  met  his  death  accidentally  in 
Asia,  Minor  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  After  his  death,  Suleiman, 
another  son  of  the  caliph,  had  the  supreme  command.  Both 
were  eager  and  valiant  warriors.  But  the  hero  of  all  the  battles 
was  Abdailah  b*  Hosala,  sufnamed  al-Battftl  (the  brave).  He 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  romantic  tales.  Tabarf  tehs  how 
he  took  the  emperor  Constantino  prisoner  in  the  year  114  (aj>. 
f39 ;  but  CooBtpttUne  V.  Copronyntus  only  began  to  reign  in 
MO  or  74x  A-p.);  another  Arabic  author  places  this  event  in 
the  year  122,  adding  that  al-Battal,  having  defeated  the  Greeks, 
was  attacked  and  slain  in  returning  with  his  captives.  The 
Greek  historians  say  nothing  about  Constantine  having  been 
made  prisoner*  It  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  took  another 
Greek  soldier  for  the  prince.1  The  victories  of  the  Moslems  had 
no  lasting  results.  During  the  troubles  that  began  in  the  reign 
of  Walid  IL,  the  Greeks  reconquered  Marash  (Germanicia), 
Malatia  (Malatiyeh)  and'Eraerum  (Theodosiopolis). 

In  Spain  the  attention  of  the  Moslems  was  principally  turned 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Samfe  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  As  early  as 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Hisham,  'Anbasa,  the  governor  of 
Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  pushed  on  military  operations 
vigorously.  Carcassonne  and  Nlmes  were  taken,  Autun  sacked. 
The  death  of  'Anbasa  in  aj>.  72s  and  internal  troubles  put  a  stop 
to  further  hostilities.  The  Berbers  were  the  chief  contingent  of 
the  Moslem  troops,  but  were  treated  by  their  Arab  masters  as 
inferior  people.  They  began  to  resent  this,  and  one  of  their 
chiefs,  Munisa  (Munuza),  made  himself  independent  in  the  north 
and  allied  himself  with  Odo,  king  of  Aquitaine,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  |n  marriage.  Intheycarii3Abdarrahmanb.Abdallah 
subdued  Munisa,  crossed  the  mountains  and  penetrated  into 
Gascony  by  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles.  The  Moslems  beat  Odo, 
gained  possession  of  Bordeaux,  and  overran  the  whole  of  southern 
Gaul  nearly  as  far  as  the  Loire.  But  in  October  732  their  march 
was  checked  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  by  Charles  Martel  and 
after  some  days  of  skirmishing  a  fierce  but  indecisive  battle  was 
fought.  Abdurrahman  was  among  the  slain  and  the  Moslems 
retreated  hastily  in  the  night,  leaving  their  camp  to  the  Franks. 
They  were,  however,  not  yet  discouraged.  In  739  the  new  governor 
of  Spain,  Oqba  (Aucupa)  b.  Hajjaj,  a  man  of  high  qualities, 
re-entered  Gaul  and  pushed  forward  his  raids  as  far  as  Lyons, 
but  the  Franks  again  drove  back  the  Arabs  as  far  as  Narbonne. 
Thenceforth  the  continual  revolts  of  the  Berbers  in  Africa,  and 
the  internal  troubles  which  disturbed  Spam  until  the  reign  of 
Abdarrahman  I.  /effectually  checked  the  ambition  of  the  Moslems. 

In  Africa  the  band  of  government  pressed  heavily.  The 
Berbers,  though  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  Islam  and  had 
furnished  the  latest  contingents  for  the  Holy  War,  were  treated 
as  tributary  serfs,  notwithstanding  the  promises  given  by 
Omar  IL    The  Kharijites,  of  whom  a  great  many  had  emigrated 
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to  Africa,  found  them  eager  listeners.  Stffl,  they  could  not 
believe  that  it  was  according  to  the  will  of  the  caliph  that  they 
here  thus  treated,  until  a  certain  number  of  their  chiefs  went  as  a 
deputation  to  Hisham,  but  failed  to  obtain  an  audience.  There- 
upon a  fierce  insurrection  broke  out,  against  which  the  governor 
of  Africa  was  powerless.  Hisham  at  once  sent  an  army  of  more 
than  30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Kolthum  al-Qoshairf, 
and  Balj  b.  Bfehr.  Not  far  from  the  river  Sabu  in  Algeria,'  the 
meeting  with  the  army  of  the  insurgents  took  place  (a.d.  740). 
Kolthum  was  beaten  and  killed;  Balj  b.  Bishr  led  the  rest  of  the 
Syrian  army  to  Ceuta,  and  thence,  near  the  end  of  741,  to  Spain, 
where  they  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  revolt  of  the 
peninsular  Berbers.  Balj  died  in  74  a.  A  year  later  the  governor, 
Abu*l-Khattar,  assigned  to  bis  troops  for  settlement  divers 
countries  belonging  to  the  public  domain.  •  An  effort  of  the 
African  Berbers  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Karrawan  failed, 
their  army  being  utterly  defeated  by  the  governor  ganeala. 

Hisham  died  m  February  743,  after  a  tcign  of  twenty  years. 
He  had  not  been  wanting  m  energy  and  ability,  and  kept  the  reins 
of  the  government  in  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  correct  Moslem 
and  tolerant  towards  Christians  and  Jews.  His  financial  ad- 
ministration was  sound  and  he  guarded  against  any  misuse  of  the 
revenues  of  the  state.  But  he  was  not  popular.  His  residence 
was  at  Roslfa  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  and  be  rarely  admitted 
visitors  into  his  presence;  as  a  rule  they  were  received  by  his 
chamberlain  Abrash.  Hisham  tried  to  keep  himself  free  from 
and  above  the  rival  parties,  but  as  his  vicegerents  were  inexorable 
in  the  exaction  of  tribute,  the  Qaisites  against  the  Yemenites, 
the  Yemenites  against  the  Qaisites,  both  parties  alternately  had 
reason  to  complain,  whilst  the  non-Arabic  Moslems  suffered 
under  the  pressure  and  were  dissatisfied.  He  caused  a  large 
extent  of  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  many  public 
works  to  be  executed,  and  he  was  accused  of  overburdening  his 
subjects  for  these  purposes.  Therefore,  Yarid  III.  (as  also  the 
Abbasids)  on  taking  office  undertook  to  abstain  from  spending 
money  on  building  and  digging.  The  principle  that  a  well-filled 
treasury  is  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  government  was  pushed  by 
him  too  far.  Notwithstanding  his  activity  and  his  devotion  to 
the  management  of  affairs,  the  Moslem  power  declined  rather 
than  advanced,  and  signs  of  the  decay  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty 
began  to  show  themselves.  The  history  of  his  four  successors, 
Walid  II. ,  Yazid  III.,  Ibrahim  and  Merwan  IL,  is  but  the  history 
of  the  fall  of  the  Omayyads. 

11.  Reign  of  Walid  II. — Walid  n.  was  a  handsome  man, 
possessed  of  extraordinary  physical  strength,  and  a  distinguished 
poet.  But  Hisham,  to  whom  he  was  successor-designate, 
foolishly  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  even  made  earnest 
efforts  to  get  his  own  son  Maslama  acknowledged  as  his  successor. 
Walid  therefore  retired  to  the  country,  and  passed  his  time'  there 
in  hunting,  cultivating  poetry,  music  and  the  like,  waiting  with 
impatience  for  the  death  of  Hisham  and  planning  vengeance  on 
all  those  whom  he  suspected  of  having  opposed  him.  His  first 
public  action  was  to  increase  the  pay  of  aD  soldiers  by  10 
dirhems,  that  of  the  Syrians  by  20.  The  Omayyads  who  came  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him  received  large  donations.  Many 
philanthropic  institutions  were  founded.  As  to  the  family  of  his 
predecessor,  he  contented  himself  with  confiscating  their  posses- 
sions, with  the  single  exception  of  Suleiman  b.  Hisham,  whom  he 
had  whipped  and  put  in  prison.  But  the  Makhzumites,  who  were 
related  to  Hisham  by  his  mother,  he  deprived  of  all  their  power 
and  had  them  tortured  to  death.  The  vicegerents  of  Hisham 
were  replaced  by  Qaisites;  Yusuf  b.  Omar,  the  governor  of  Irak, 
being  a  Qaisite,  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  office,  but  received 
with  it  the  supreme  command  of  Khorasan.  He  made  use  of  it 
immediately  by  ordering  Nasr  b.  Sayyir  to  collect  a  rich  present 
of  horses,  falcons,  musical  instruments,  golden  and  sOver  vessels 
and  to  offer  It  to  the  caliph  in  person,  but  before  the  present  was 
ready  the  news  came  that  Walid  had  been  murdered. 
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.ffctre  ataBonshed,  and  likewise  those  of  Baalbek,  Damascus, 
Jerusalem  and  other  towns.  Syria  was  utterly  crushed,  and 
therewith  the  bulwark  of  the  dynasty  was  destroyed.  Not  until 
the  summer  of  138  <a.d.  746)  could  Merwan  resume  his  campaign 
•against  Irak. 

-  The  governor  of  this  province,  AbdaDah,  the  son  of  Omar  II., 
.was  a  man  of  small  energy,  whose  principal  care  was  his  personal 
ease  and  comfort.  An  ambitious  man,  AbdaUah  b.  Moawiya,  a 
great-grandson  of  Alt's  brother  Ja'far,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  Shfites  and  i**ulas,  made  himself  master  of  Kufa  and 
-marched  upon  Hfra,  where,  since  Yusuf  b.  Omar,  the  governor 
and  the  Syrian  troops  had  resided*  The  rebels  were  defeated, 
and  Kufa  surrendered  (October  744)  under  condition  of  amnesty 
■for  the  insurgents  and  freedom  for  AbdaUah  b.  Moawiya,  This 
adventurer  now  went  into  Media  (J&bal),  where  a  great  number 
Of  manias  and  Shfites,  even  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
«nd  of  the  Abbaaid  family,  such  as  the  future  caliph  Mansur, 
tejoined  him.  With  their  help  he  became  master  of  a  vast 
empire,  which,  however,  lasted  scarcely  three  years. 

Ibn  Omar  did  not  acknowledge  Merwan  as  caliph.  For  the 
moment  Merwan  could  do  no  more  than  send  a  new  governor, 
Ibn  Sa*ld  al  Qarashf.  This  officer  was  supported  only  by  the 
-Qaieite  troops,  the  Kalbitcs,  who  were  numerically  superior, 
maintaining  Ibn  Omar  in  his  residence  at  Hira.  There  were 
many  skirmishes  between  them,  but  a  common  danger  soon 
forced  them  to  suspend  their  hostilities.  The  general  disorder 
after  the  death  of  Hisham  had  given  to  the  Khawarij  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  their  claims  such  as  they  had  never  had 
before.  They  belonged  for  the  greater  part  to  the  Rabfa,  who 
always  stood  more  or  less  aloof  from  the  other  Arabs,  and  had  a 
particular  grudge  against  the  Moctam  Their  leading  tribe,  the 
Shaibfin,  possessed  the  lands  on  the  Tigris  in  the  province  of 
Mosul,  and  here,  after  the  murder  of  Walid  II.,  their  chief 
proclaimed  himself  caliph.  Reinforced  by  many  Khari jitea  out 
if  the  northern  provinces,  he  marched  against  Kufa.  Ibn  Omar 
and  Ibn  Sa*Id  al  IJaraahl  fried  to  defend  their  province,  but 
were  completely  defeated.  Qarashf  Bed  Co  Merwan,  Ibn  Omar 
to  Hira,  which,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  he  was  obliged  to 
Surrender  in  Shawwfil  197  (August  aj>.  745).  Mansur  b.  Jomhur 
was  the  first  to  pass  over  to  the  Khawarij;  then  Ibn  Omar 
himself  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  That  a  noble  Koreishite, 
a  prince  of  the  reigning  house,  should  pledge  himself  to  follow 
pafcfe&k  the  Shaibinite  as  his  Imam,  was  an  event  of  which 
Ihe  Khawarij  were  very  proud.  Ibn  Omar  was  rewarded  with 
the  government  of  eastern  Irak,  KMnastan  and  Pars. 

Whilst  Merwan  besieged  Horns,  Pabfcak  returned  to  Meso- 
potamia and  took  Mosul,  whence  he  threatened  Nhtfbis,  where 
AbdaUah,  the  son  of  Merwan,  maintained  himself  with  difficulty. 
Suleiman  b.  Hisham  also  had  gone  over  to  the  Khawarij,  who 
now  numbered  1 90,000  men.  Mesopotamia  itself  was  in  danger, 
when  Merwan  at  last  was  able  to  match  against  the  enemy.  Ina 
furious  battle  at  Kafertutha  (September  aa,  746)  the  Khawarij 
were  defeated;  Pahhak  and  his  successor  KhaibarT  perished; 
the  survivors  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Mosul,  where  they  crossed 
the  Tigris.  Merwan  followed  them  and  encamped  on  the 
western  bank.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  KafartOtha, 
-Yazid  b.  Omar  b.  Hobaira  directed  Ins  troops  towards  Irak.  He 
beat  the  Kharijites  repeatedly  and  entered  Kufa  In  May  or  June 
747.  Ibn  Omar  was  taken  prisoner;  Mansur  b.  Jomhur  fled  to 
Ibn  Moawiya.  Ibn  Hobaira  was  at  last  free  to  send  Ibn  Pobara 
with  an  army  to  Mesopotamia.  At  his  approach  the  Kharijites 
kft  their  camp  and  flea  to  AbdaUah  b.  Moawiya,  who  was  now  at 
the  height  of  his  power.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  last.  The 
two  generals  of  Ibn  Hobaira,  Ibn  Pobara  and  Nobata  b.  rjansata 
defeated  his  army;  Ibn  Moawiya  fled  to  Khorasan,  where  he  met 
his  death;  the  chief  of  the  Kharijites,  Shaiban  Yashkori  went  to 
eastern  Arabia;  Suleiman  b.  Hisham  and  Mansur  b.  JohmOr 
escaped  to  India.  Thus,  at  last,  the  western  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  empire  lay  at  the  feet  of  Merwan.  But  in  the  north- 
east, in  Khorasan,  meanwhile  a  storm  had  arisen,  against  which 
4us  reaoucceaand  his  wisdom  were  alike  of  no  avail. 

When  the  news  of  the  murder  <rf  Wattd  IL 


Nasr  b.  Sayyfir  did  not  at  once  acknowledge  the  Caliphate  of 
Yazid  Hi.,  but  induced  the  Arab  chiefs  to  accept  himself  as  andr 
of  Khorasan,  until  a  caliph  should  be  universally  acknowledged. 
Not  many  months  later  (Shaww&l  126)  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
post  by  Yusuf  b.  Omar,  the  governor  of  Irak.  But  Nasr  had  a 
personal  enemy,  the  chief  of  the  Axd  (Yemenites)  Jodaf  al- 
KirmanI,  a  very  ambitious  man.  A  quarrel  arose,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  Azd  under  KirmanI,  supported  by  the  Rabfa,  who 
always  were  ready  to  join  the  opposition,  were  in  insurrection, 
which  Nasr  triad  in  vain  to  pnt  down  by  concessions. 

So  stood  matters  when  tfarith  b.  Sbraij,  seconded  by  Yaaid  HL, 
reappeared  on  the  scene,  crossed  the  Oxus  and  came  to  Merv. 
Nasr  received  him  with  the  greatest  honour,  hoping  to  get  his  aid 
against  KirmanI,  but  Qarith,  to  whom  3000  men  of  his  tribe,  the 
Tamlm,  had  gone  over,  demanded  Naer's  abdication  and  tried  to 
make  himself  master  of  Merv.  Having  failed  in  this,  he  allied 
himself  with  KirmanI.  Nasr  could  hold  Merv  no  longer,  and 
retired  to  Niahapur.  But  the  Tamlm  of  garith  could  not  enduve 
the  supremacy  of  the  Axd.  In  a  moment  the  allies  were  divided 
into  two  camps;  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  tfirith  was  defeated 
and  killed.  Originally,  garith  seems  to  have  had  the  highest 
aims,  but  in  reality  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  weaken  the 
Arabic  dominion.  He  brought  the  Turks  into  the  field  against 
them;  he  incited  the  native  population  of  Transoxiana  against 
their  Arab  lords,  and  stirred  up  discord  between  the  Arabs 
themselves.  Being  a  Tamrmite,  he  belonged  to  the  Moclar,  on 
whom  the  government  in  Khorasan  depended;  but  he  aided  the 
Yemenites  to  gain  the  upper  hand  of  them.  Thus  he  paved  the 
way  for  Abu  Moslinu 

Stoce  the  days  of  All  there  had  been  two  tendencies  among  the 
Shfites.  The  moderate  party  distinguished  itself  from  the  other 
Moslems  only  by  their  doctrine  that  the  imamate  belonged 
legally  to  a  man  of  the  house  of  the  Prophet.  The  other  party, 
that  of  the  ultra-Shf  it**,  named  Hashimlya  after  Abu  Hasbtm 
the  son  of  Mahommed  b.  al-Hanaftya,  preached  the  equality  of  aM 
Moslems,  Arabs  or  non-Arabs,  and  taught  that  the  same  divine 
spirit  that  had  animated  the  Prophet,  incorporated  Itself  again 
in  Ms  heirs  (see  SartrKs).  After  the  death  of  Hosain,  they  chose 
for  their  Imam  MaMbmmed  b.  aHJanxftye,  and  at  his  decease  hk 
son  Abu  Hashim,  from  whom  Mahommed  b.  AH,  the  grandson  of 
AbdaUah  b.  Abbas,  who  resided  at  tfomaima  in  the  south-east  of 
Syria,  obtained  the  secrets  of  the  party  and  took  the  fead  (A.tt 
oS,  see  above).  This  Mahommed,  the  father  of  the  two  first 
Abbasid  caliphs,  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  great  ambition. 
He  directed  lus  energies  prmiartiy  to  hUwiaaan.  lnetflissioaaries 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
Omayyads,  by  drawing  attention  to  all  the  injustices  that  took 
place  under  their  reign,  and  to  all  the  luxury  and  wantonness  «f 
the  court,  ascontrasted  with  the  misery  of  many  of  their  subjects. 
God  would  not  suffer  it  any  longer.  As  soon  as  the  time  was  ripe 
—and  that  time  could  not  be  far  off— He  would  send  a  saviour 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Prophet,  the  Mahdi,  who  would  restore 
Islam  to  its  original  purity.  All  who  desired  to  co-operate  In 
this  holy  purpose  must  pledge  themselves  to  unlimited  obedience 
to  the  Imam,  and  place  their  lives  and  property  at  his  disposal.  As 
a  proof  of  their  sincerity  they  were  required  at  once  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  for  the  Imam.  The  miwaionarfars  had  great  success,  especially 
among  the  non-Arabic  inhabitants  of  Khorasan  and  Transoxiamt 

Mahommed  b.  Ali  died  a.h.  is*  (a.0,  743-744),  and  his  son 
Ibrahim,  the  Imam*  took  his  place.  Ibrahim  had  a  confidant 
about  whose  antecedents  one  fact  alone  seems  certain,  that  he 
was  a  mauls  (client)  of  Persian  origin.  This  man,  Abu  Messhn  by 
name,  was  a  man  of  real  ability  and  devoted  to  his  masters 
cause.  To  hhn, in  74  5^46\t)»  management  of  affiire  in  Khora«ai) 
wa*  entrusted,  with  instructions  to  consult  in  all  weighty  matters 
the  head  of  the  mission,  the  Arab  Suleiman  b.  Kathfr.  At  first 
the  chiefs  of  the  mission  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  recognize 
Abu  Moslhn  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  heir  of  the  Prophet. 
In  the  year  1*0  he  judged  that  the  time  for  open  manifestation 
had  arrived.  Ho  partisans  were  ordered  to  assemble  from  all  sides 
on  a  fixed  day  at  Slqnctaj  in  the  province  of  Merv.  Then,  on  the 
set  Shmwwal  (15th  Jtftt*  747),  wht  fisst  sslsstni  meeting  «o*% 
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pUce  and  the  block  flags  were  unfolded.  On  that  occasion 
Suleiman  b.  Kathlr  was  still  leader,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Abu  Moslim,  whom  the  majority  believed  to  belong  himself  to 
the  family  of  the  Prophet,  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  strong 
army.  Meantime,  Nay  had  moved  from  Nishapur  to  Merv,  and 
here  the  two  Arabic  armies  confronted  each  other.  Then,  at  last, 
the  true  significance  of  Abu  Moslim's  work  was  recognized.  Nasr 
warned  the  Arabs  against  their  common  enemy, "  who  preaches 
a  religion  that  does  not  come  from  the  Envoy  of  God,  and  whose 
chief  aim  is  the  extirpation  of  the  Arabs."  In  vain  he  had 
entreated  Merwan  and  Ibn  Hobaira  to  send  him  troops  before  it 
should  be  too  late;  When  at  last  it  was  possible  to  them  to  fulfil 
his  wish,  it  was  in  fact  too  late.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
though  the  rival  Arab  factions,  realizing  their  common  peril, 
would  turn  their  combined  forces  against  the  Shi'ites.  But  Abu 
Moslim  contrived  to  re-awaken  their  mutual  distrust  and  jealousy, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  made  himself  master 
of  Merv,  in  Rabia  II.  A.H.  i3o(December  747).  Nasr  escaped  only 
by  a  headlong  flight  to  Nishapur.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Arabic 
dominion  in  the  East.  Many  Arab  chiefs  were  killed,  partly  by, 
order  of  Abu  Moslim,  pertly  by  their  clients.  The  latter,  however, 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  Abu  Moslim.  So  severe  indeed  was  the 
discipline  he  exercised,  that  one  of  the  chief  missionaries,  who  by 
a  secret  warning  had  rendered  possible  the  escape  of  Nasr  from 
Merv,  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 

As  soon  as  Abu  Moslim  had  consolidated  his  authority,  he  sent 
his  chkf  general  Qabtaba  against  Nishapur.  Nasr's  son  Tamfm 
was  vanquished  and  killed,  and  Nasr  retreated  to  Kurais  (Qumis) 
on  the  boundary  of  Jorjtn,  whither  also  advanced  from  the  other 
side  Nobftta  at  the  head  of  an  army  sent  by  Merwan.  Qafetaba 
detached  his  son  Hasan  against  Nasr  and  went  himself  to  meet 
Nobita,  whom  he  beat  on  the  xst  of  Dhu'l-fcijja  130  (6th  August 
748).  Nasr  could  not  further  resist.  He  reached  S&wa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamadan,  where  he  died  quite  exhausted,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  Rei  and  Hamadan  were  taken  without  serious 
difficulty.  Near  Nehawend,  Ibn  Pobira,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  encountered  Qabtaba,  but  was  defeated  and  killed.  In 
the  month  of  Dhu'l-qa'da  131  (June  749)  Nehawend  (Nchavend) 
surrendered,  and  thereby  the  way  to  Irak  ley  open  to  Qabtaba. 
Ibn  Hobaira  was  overtaken  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Wftsit. 
Qabtaba  himself  perished  in  the  combat,  .but  his  son  Hasan 
entered  Kufa  without  any  resistance  on  the  snd  of  September  749. 

Merwan  had  at  last  discovered  who  was  the  real  chief  of  the 
movement  in  Khorasan,  and  had  seized  upon  Ibrahim  the  Imam 
and  imprisoned  him  at  Harran.  There  he  died,  probably  from 
the  plague,  though  Merwan  was  aecused  of  having  killed  him. 
When  the  other  Abbasids  left  Homaima  is  not  certain.  But  they 
arrived  at  Kufa  in  the  latter  half  of  September  749,  where  in  the 
meantime  the  head  of  the  propaganda,  Abu  Salama,  called  the 
warir  of  the  family  of  Mahomet,  had  previously  undertaken  the 
government.  This  Abu  Salama  seems  to  have  had  scruples 
against  recognizing  Abu'l-Abbas  as  the  successor  of  his  brother 
Ibrahim,  and  to  have  expected  that  the  Mahdi,  whom  he  looked 
for  from  Medina,  would  not  be  slow  in  making  his  appearance, 
little  thinking  that  an  Abbasid  would  present  himself  as  such. 
But  Abu  Jahm,  on  the  instructions  of  Abu  Moslim,  declared  to 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Khoraaanian  army  that  the  Mahdi  was  in 
their  midst,  and  brought  them  to  Abu'l-Abbas,  to  whom  they 
swore  allegiance.  Abu  Salama  also  was  constrained  to  take  the 
oath.  On  Friday,  the  12th  Rabia  II.  km.  13a  (a8th  November 
749)  Abu'l-Abbas  was  solemnly  proclaimed  caliph  in  the  principal 
mosque  of  Kufa.  The  trick  had  been  carried  out  admirably.  On 
the  point  of  gathering  the  ripe  fruit,  the  Alids  were  suddenly 
pushed  aside,  and  the  fruit  was  snatched  away  by  the  Abbasids. 
The  latter  gained  the  throne  and  they  took  good  care  never  to  be 
deprived  of  it. 

After  the  conquest  of  Nehawend,  Qabtaba  had  detached  one 
of  his  captains,  Abu  'Ann,  to  Shahrasur,  where  he  defeated  the 
Syrian  army  which  was  stationed  there.  Thereupon  Abu  'Aim 
occupied  the  land  of  Mosul,  where  he  obtained  reinforcements 
from  Kufa,  headed  by  AbdaUah  b.  Ali,  an  uncle  of  Abu'l-Abbas, 
who  wo*  to  have  the  supreme  mmmand     Merwan  advanced  1 


to  meet  him,  and  was  completely  defeated  near  the  Greater  Zafc, 
an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  eleven  days. 
Merwan  retreated  to  Harran,  thence  to  Damascus,  and  finally  to 
Egypt,  where  he  fell  in  a  last  struggle  towards  the  end  of  ijj 
(August  750).  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Kufa.1  Abu 
Ann,  who  had  been  the  real  leader  of  the  campaign  against 
Merwan,  remained  in  Egypt  as  its  governor.  Ibn  Hobaira, 
who  had  been  besieged  in  Wash  for  eleven  months,  then  cosv 
sented  to  a  capitulation,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Abu'l-Abbas. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Ibn  Hobaira  and  his  principal 
officers  were  treacherously  murdered.  In  Syria,  the  Omayyads 
were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Even  their  graves  wefe 
violated,  and  the  bodies  crucified  and  destroyed.  In  order  thai 
no  members  of  the  family  should  escape,  Abdallah  b.-AJi  pre- 
tended to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all  Omayyads  who  should  come 
in  to  him  at  Abu  Fotros  (Antipatris)  and  acknowledge  the  new 
caliph,and  even  promised  them  the  restitutionof  all  their  property. 
Ninety  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  entrapped,  and  Abdallah 
invited  them  to  a  banquet.  When  they  were  all  collected,  a 
body  of  executioners  rushed  into  the  hall  and 'slew  them  with 
dubs.  He  then  ordered  leathern  covers  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
dying  men,  and  had  the  banquet  served  upon  them.  In  Medina 
and  Mecca  Da'ud  b.  Ali,  another  uncle  of  Abu'l-Abbas,  con- 
ducted the  persecution ;  in  Basra,  Suleiman  b.  Ali.  Abu'l-Abbas 
himself  killed  those  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  in  Hira  and  Kttfa* 
amongst  them  Suleim&n  b.  Hish&m,  who  had  been  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  Merwan.  Only  a  few  Omayyads  escaped  the  massacre, 
several  of  whom  were  murdered  later.  A  grandson  of  Hishan\ 
Abdarrahm&n,  son  of  his  most  beloved  son  Moawiya,  reached 
Africa  and  founded  in  Spain  the  Omayyad  dynasty  of  Cordova. 

With  the  dynasty  of  the  Omayyads  the  hegemony  passes 
.finally  from  Syria  to  Irak.  At  the  same  time  the  supremacy  of 
the  Arabs  came  to  an-  end.  Thenceforth  it  is  not  the  contingent* 
of  the  Arabic  tribes  which  compose  the  army,  and  on  whom  the 
government  depends;  the  new  dynasty  relies  on  a  standing 
army,  consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  non- Arabic  soldiers. 
The  barrier  that  separated  the  Arabs  from  the  conquered  nations 
begins  to  crumble  away.  Only  the  Arabic  religion,  the  Arabic 
language  and  the  Arabic  civilization  maintain  themselves,  and 
spread  more  and  more  over  the  whole  empire. 

C— The  Abbasids 

We  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  tho  new  dynasty,  under 
which  the  power  of  Islam  reached  its  highest  point. 

1.  Abu'l-Abbas  inaugurated  his  Caliphate  by  a  harangue 
in  which  he  announced  the  era  of  concord  and  happiness  which 
was  to  begin  now  that  the  House  of  the  Prophet  had  been 
restored  to  its  right.  He  asserted  that  the  Abbasids  were  the 
real  heirs  of  the  Prophet,  as  the  descendants  of  his  oldest  uncle 
Abbas.  Addressing  the  Kufians,  he  said, "  Inhabitants  of  Kufa, 
ye  are  those  whose  affection  towards  us  has  ever  been  constant 
and  true;  ye  have  never  changed  your  mind,  nor  swerved  from 
it,  notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  of  the  unjust  upon  you.  At 
last  our  time  has  come,  and  God  has  brought  you  the  new  era. 
Ye  are  the  happiest  of  men  through  us,  and  the  dearest  to  us. 
I  increase  your  pensions  with  100  dirhems;  make  now  your 
preparations,  for  I  am  the  lavish  ahedder  of  blood*  and  the 
avenger  of  blood." 

Notwithstanding  these  fine  words,  Abu'l-Abbas  did  not  trust 

1  Merwan  has  been  nicknamed  al-Ja'di  and  al-llim&r  (the  Ass). 
As  more  than  one  false  interpretation  of  these  names  has  been 
given,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  cite  here  Qai&arani  (cd.  de  Jong,  p. 

Ji),  who  says  on  good  authority  that  a  certain  al-Ja'd  b.  Durham, 
Hied  under  the  reign  of  Hisham  for  heretical  opinions,  had  followers 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  that,  when  Merwan  became  caliph,  the  Khars- 
Banians  catted  him  a  Ja'd,  pretending  that  all'Ja'd  had  been 
his  teacher.  As  to  al-tfimar  this  was  substituted  also  by  the 
Khorasanians  for  his  usual  title,  al-Faras,  "  the  race-horse." 

•The  Arabic  word  for  " shedder  of  blood,"  as-Saff&k,  which  by 
that  speech  became  a  name  of  the  caliph,  designates  the  liberal  host 
who  slaughters  his  camels  for  his  guests.  European  scholars  have 
taken  it  unjustly  in  the  sense  of  the  bloodthirsty,  and  found  in  It 
an  allusion  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Omayyads  and  many  others. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  without  much  bloodshed  that  Abut* 
AMm*  ansJov  AMaklisaed,  hiaooww. 
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tiseKiiamna,  Hereskttd  outside  the  tow*  with  the  Khetasaniaii 
troop*,  and  with  them  went  first  to  Hlra,  then  to  Haehimlya, 
which  he  caused  to  be  boUt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anbar. 
For  their  real  sympathies,  ho  knew,  were  with  the  house  of  Ali, 
and  Abu  Salama  their  leader,  who  had  reluctantly  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  did  not  conceal  his  disappointment.  Abu  Jahm, 
the  viator  (?.».;  alto  Mahommedan  Institutions),  or  "  helper/' 
of  Abu  MosHm,  advised  that  Abu  Ja'far,  the  cafiph*S  brother, 
should  be  sent  to  Khorasan  to  consult  Abu  Moslim.  The  result 
was  that  Abu  Salama  was  assassinated,  and  at  the  same  time 
Suleiman  b.  Kathlr,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  propaganda 
ia  Khorasan,  and  bad  also  expected  that  the  Mahdi  would  belong 
to  the  house  of  AIL  It  is  said  that  Aba  Ja'far,  whilst  in  Khorasan, 
was  so  impressed  by  the  unlimited  power  of  Abu  Moslim,  and 
saw  so  dearly  that,  though  he  called  his  brother  and  himself 
Us  masters,  he  considered  them  as  his  creatures,  that  he  vowed 
lis  death  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  ruin  of  the  Omayyad  empire  and  the  rise  of  the  new 
dynasty  did  not  take  place  without  mighty  convulsions.'  In 
Bathaniya  and  the  Haurin,  in  the  north  of  Syria,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Irak  Khorasan  insurrections  had  to  be  put  down 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  new- caliph  then  distributed  the 
provinces  among  the  principal  members  of  his  family  and  his 
generals.  To  his  brother  Abu  Ja'far  he  gave  Mesopotamia, 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia;  to  his  uncle  Abdallah  b.  Ali,  Syria; 
to  his  uncle  Da'ud,  Hejax,  Yemen  and  Yamima  (Yemama); 
to  his  cousin  'Is*  b.  Musi,  the  province  of  Kufa.  Another  uncle, 
Suleiroin  b.  Ali,  received  the  government  of  Basra  with  Bahrein 
and  Oman;  Ism*  II  b.  Ali  that  of  Ahwftz;  Abu  Moslim,  Khora- 
san and  Transoxiana;  Mahommed  b.  Ash'ath,  Firs;  Abu  'Ann, 
Egypt  In  Siad  the  Omayyad  governor,  Man$ur  b.  Jomhur, 
had  succeeded  ia  maintaining  himself,  but  was  defeated  by  an 
army,  sent  against  him  under  Must  b.  Ka'b,  and  the  black 
standard  of  the  Abbasids  was  raised  over  the  city  of  Mansura. 
Africa  and  Spain  are  omitted  from  this  catalogue,  because  the 
Abbasids  never  gained  any  real  footing  in  Spain,  while  Africa 
remained,  at  least  in  the  first  years,  in  only  nominal  subjection 
to  the  new  dynasty.  In  754  Abu  Moslim  came  to  Irak  to  visit 
AbulnAbbas  and  to  ask  his  permission  to  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  He  was  received  with  great  honour,  but  the  caliph 
said  that  he  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  him  the  leadership 
of  the  pilgrimage,  which  he  had  already  purposely  entrusted  to 
his  brother,  Abu  Ja'far. 

Abu'l-Abbas  died  on  the  13th  of  Dhu'l-ljijja  136  (5th  June 
754).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  limited  capacity,  and 
bad  very  little  share  in  the  achievements  accomplished  in  his 
Dame.  He  initiated  practically  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
Abu  Jahm,  who  was  thus  the  real  ruler.  In  the  few  cases  where 
he  had  to  decide,  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Abu  Ja'far. 

3.  Reign  of  Mansur. — Abul-Abbas  had  designated  as  his 
successors  first  Abu  Ja'far,  suraemed  al-Mansnr  (the  victorious), 
and  after  him  his  cousin  1st  b.  Musi.  Abu  Ja'far  was,  according 
to  the  historians,  older  than  Abu'l-Abbas,  but  while  the  mother 
of  the  latter  belonged  to  the  powerful  Yemenite  tribe  of  al- 
rjarith  b.  Ka'b,  the  mother  of  Abu  J  afar  was  a  Berber  slave-girl. 
But  he  was  a  son  of  Mahornmed  b.  Ali,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
ferred by  Abu  Moslim,  to  his  uncles  and  cousins.  Abu'l-Abbas, 
however,  had  promised  the  succession  to  his  uncle  Abdallah  b. 
Ali,  when  he  marched  against  Mcrwan.  When  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Abu'l-Abbas  reached  Abdallah,  who  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  Byzantine  war, 
he  came  to  Harran,  furious  at  his  exclusion,  and  proclaimed 
himself  caliph.  Abu  Moslim  marched  against  him,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Nisibfa,  where,  after  a  number  of  skirmishes,  a 
decisive  engagement  took  place  ( 28th  November  7  54) .  Abdallah 
was  defeated  and  escaped  to  Basra,  where  he  found  a  refuge  with 
Us  brother  Suleiman.  A  year  later  he  asked  for  pardon,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mansur.  The  caliph  spared  his 
life  for  a  time,  but  he  did  not  forget.  In  764  Abdallah  met  his 
death  by  the  collapse  of  his  house,  which  had  been  deliberately 
undermined. 


The  first  cateof  Mansur  was  now  to  get  rid  of  the  powerful  Abu 
Moslim,  who  had  thus  by  another  brilliant  service  strengthened 
his  great,  reputation.  On  pretence  of  conferring  with  him  on 
important  business  of  state,  Mansur  induced  him,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  his  best  general,  Abu  Nasr,  to  come  to  Madftia 
(Ctesiphon),  and  in  the  most  perfidious  manner  caused  him  to  be 
murdered  by  his  guards.  Thus  miserably  perished  the  real 
founder  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty,  the  $tfib  addaula,  as  he  b 
commonly  called,  the  Amtn  (trustee)  of  the  House  of  the  Prophet 
A  witty  man,  being  asked  his  opinion  about  Abu  Jafar  (Mansur) 
and  Abu  Moslim,  said,  alluding  to  the  Koran  21,  verse  «,  "  if 
there  were  two  Gods,  the  universe  would  be  ruined."  The 
Khorasanian  chiefs  were  bribed  into  submission,  and  order  was  at 
last  re-established  by  Mansur's  general  Kharim  b.  Khozaima  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  by  Abu  Di'ud,  the  governor  of.  Khorasan  in 
the  east. 

About  the  same  time  Africa1  and  Spain  escaped  from  the 
dominion  of  the.  eastern  Caliphate;  the  former  for  a  season, 
the  latter  permanently.  The  cause  of  the  revolt  of  Africa  was 
as  follows.  Mansur  had  written  to  Abdarrahmftn,  announcing 
the  death  of  Abu'l-Abbas,  and  requiring  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Abdarrahman  sent  in  his  adhesion,  together  with  a 
few  presents  of  little  value.  The  caliph  replied  by  a  threatening 
letter  which  angered  Abdarrahmtn.  He  called  the  people  to- 
gether at  the  hour  of  prayer,  publicly  cursed  Mansur  from  the 
pulpit  and  declared  him  deposed.  He  next  caused  a  circular 
letter,  commanding  all  Maghribins  to  refuse  obedience  to  tile 
caliph,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Maghrib  (western  North  Africa) .  A  brother  of  Abdarrah- 
mfn,  Ilyfts,  saw  in  this  revolt  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
government  of  Africa  for  himself.  Seconded  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kairawan,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  cause 
of  the  Abbasids,  he  attacked  his  brother,  slew  htm,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  governor  fn  his  stead.  This  revolution  m  favour 
of  the  Abbasids  was,  however,  not  of  long  duration  rjablb, 
the  eldest  son  of  Abdarrahmftn,  who  had  fled  in  the  night  of  his 
father's  murder,  was  captured,  but  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  Spain  having  been  detained  by  stress  of  weather,  his 
partisans  took  arms  and  rescued  him.  Dyls  was  marching 
against  them,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  Habfb  of  challenging 
him  to  single  combat.  Ilyfts  hesitated,  but  his  own  soldiers 
compelled  him  to  accept  the  challenge.  He  measured  arms 
with  rjabfb,  and  was  slain.  The  party  of  independence  thus 
triumphed,  but  in  the  year  144  (761)  Mahommed  b.  Ash'ath, 
the  Abbasid  general,  entered  Kairawan  and  regained  posses- 
sion of  Africa  in  the  name  of  the  eastern  caliph.  From  the 
year  800,  it  must  be  added,  Africa  only  nominally  belonged 
to  the  Abbasids;  for,  under  the  reign  of  Harun  akRashid, 
Ibrahim  b.  al-Aghlab,  who  was  invested  with  the  government 
of  Africa,  founded  in  that  province  a  distinct  dynasfy,  that  of 
the  Aghlabites. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  revolt  in  Africa,  the  independent 
Caliphate  of  the  western  Omayyads  was  founded  in  Spain.  The 
long  dissensions  which  had  preceded  the  fall  of  that  dynasty 
in  the  East  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  the  independence 
of  a  province  so  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Every 
petty  amir  then  tried  to  seize  sovereign  power  for  himself,  and  the 
people  groaned  under  the  consequent-anarchy.  Weary  of  these 
commotions,  the  Arabs  of  Spain  at  last  came  to  an  understanding 
among  themselves  for  the  election  of  a  caliph,  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  Omayyads,  Abdarralw 
man  b.  Moawfya,  grandson  of  the  caliph  Hishftm.  This  prince 
was  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  pursued  by  his  implacable 
enemies,  but  everywhere  protected  and  concealed  by  the  desert 
tribes,  who  pitied  his  misfortunes  and  respected  ms  illustrious 
origin.  A  deputation  from  Spain  sought  him  out  in  Africa  and 
offered  him  the  Caliphate,  whkh  he  accepted  with  Joy.  On  the 
1st  Rabia  I.  r38  (14th  August  755)  Abdarrahmln  landed  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  where  'he  was  universally  welcomed,  and 

1  The  rule  of  the  caliphs  in  Morocco,  which  had  never  been  firmly 
established,  had  already,  in  740,  given  place  to  that  of  independent 
princes  (see  Moaocco,  HitUry). 
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speedily  founded  at  Cordova  the  Western  Ontnyyad  Caliphate 
(pee  Spain:  History). 

While  Mansur  was  thus  losing  Africa  and  Spain,  he  was  trying 
to  redeem  the  losses  the  empire  had  sustained  on  the  northern 
frontier  by  the  Bysantines.  In  750-751  the  emperor  Constantine 
V.  (Coproaymus)  had  unsuccessfully  blockaded  Malatia;  but 
five  years  later  he  took  it  by  force  and  raced  its  wall  to  the  ground. 
Mansur  now  sent  in  757  an  army  of  70,000  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  cousin  Abdslwahhab,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  the  Imam, 
whom  be  had  made  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  the  real  chief 
being  Hasan  b,  Qabtaba.  They  rebuilt  all  that  the  emperor 
had  destroyed)  and  made  this  key  of  Asia  Minor  stronger  than 
ever  before.  The  Moslems  then  made  a  raid  by  the^pessot 
Hadath  (Adata)  and  Invaded  the  land  of  the  Bysantines.  Two 
aunts  of  the  caliph  took  part  in  this  expedition,  having  made  a 
vow  that  if  the  dominion  of  the  Omayyads  were  ended  they 
would  wage  war  in  the  path  of  God.  Constantino  advanced 
with  a  numerous  army,  but  was  afraid  of  attacking  the  invaders. 
The  Moslems  also  rebuilt  Mopsuestia.  But  from  758  till  763 
Mansur  was  so  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  that  he  could  not 
tfeiak  of  further  raid*. 

In  758  (others  say  in  753  or  754)  a  body  of  ooo'sectaries,  called 
Rawendte  (q.v.)f  went  to  Hashimrya,  the  residence  of  the  caliph, 
not  far  from  Kufa.  They  believed  that  the  caliph  was  their 
lord,  to  whom  they  owed  their  daily  bread,  and  came  to  pay  him 
divine  honours.  They  began  by  marching  in  solemn  procession 
round  the  palace,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Ka'ba.  Mansur  being  told 
of  it  said:  "  I  would  father  they  went  to  hell  in  obedience  to 
us,  than  to  heaven  in  disobedience;"  But  as  they  grew  tumul- 
tuous, and  be  saw  that  this  impious  homage  gave  offence  to  his 
man,  he  caused  the  principal  leaders  to  be  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Rawcndls  immediately  rose  .in  revolt,  broke 
the  prison  doors,  rescued  their  chiefs,  and  returned  to  the  palace. 
The  unfortunate  fanatics  were  hunted  down  and  massacred  to 
the  last  man,  and  thereby  the  ties  that  bound  the  Abbasids  to 
the  ultra-Shi'ites  were  severed.  From  that  time  forward  the 
AbbaskL  caliphs  became  the  maintainers  of  orthodox  Islam, 
jtfst  as  the  Omayyads  had  been.  The  name  of  Hashtmlya,  which 
t£e  reigning  family  still  retained,  was  henceforward  derived 
not  from  Abu  Hashim,  but  from  Hashim,  the  grandfather  of 
Abbas,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Prophet. 

A  much  greater  danger  now  threatened  Mansur.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  Omayyads,  the  Sht'ites  had  chosen  as  caliph, 
Mahommed  b.  Abdallah  b.  Hasan,  whom  they  called  the  Mahdi 
and  the  "  pure  soul,"  and  Mansur  had  been  among  those  who 
pledged  themselves  to  him  by  oath.  Not  unnaturally,  the  Alids 
in  Medina  were  indignant  at  being  supplanted  by  the  Abbasids, 
and  Manaur's  chief  concern  was  to  get  Mahommed  into  his 
power.  Immediately  after  his  occupying  the  throne,  he  named 
Zsyad  b,  ObaiomUah  governor  of  Medina,  with  orders  to  lay 
hands  on  Mahommed  and  his  brother  Ibrahim,  who,  warned 
betimes,  took  refuge  in  flight.  In  758  Mansur,  informed  that  a 
revolt  vis  in  preparation,  came  himself  to  Medina  and  ordered 
AbdaJWth  to  tell  him  where  his  sons  were.  As  he  could  not  or 
weald  not  tell,  he  together  with  all  his  brothers  and  some  other 
relatives  were  seised  and  transported  to  Irak,  where  Abdallah 
sad  his  brother  AH  were  beheaded  and  the  others  imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a  vast  conspiracy  was 
formed.  On  the  same  day  Mahommed  was  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  Medina,  Ibrahim  in  Basra.  But  the  Alids,  though 
not  devoid  of  personal  courage,  never  excelled  in  politics  or  in 
tactics.  In  a.d.  76a  Mahommed  took  Medina  and  had  himself 
proclaimed  caliph.  The  governor  of  Rum,  'Isft  b.  MQsa,  received 
orders  to  march  against  him,  entered  Arabia,  and  captured 
Medina,  which,  fortified  by  Mahommed  by  the  same  means  as  the 
Prophet  had  employed  against  the  besieging  Mecca**,  could  not 
hcAd  out  against  the  well-trained  Khorasanians.  Mahommed 
was  defeated  and  slain.  His  head  was  cutoff  and  sent  to  Mansur. 
When  on  the  point  of  death,  Mahommed  gave  the  famous  sword 
of  the  Prophet  called  Dhu'l-Fiqfir  to  a  merchant  to  whom  he 
awed  400  dinars.  It  came  later  into  the  possession  of  Haxun 
al-Rashid.    In  the  meanwhile  Ibrahim  had  not  only  gained 


of  Basra,  AJnis  and  Fin,  but  had  even  occults* 
Wasit  The  empire  of  the  Abbasids  wss  in  great  jeopardy.  Foe 
fifty  days  Mansur  stayed  in  his  room,  neither  changing  his 
clothes  nor  allowing  himself  a  moment's  repose.  The  gtfeasst 
part  of  his  troops  were  in  Rei  with  his  son  al-Mahdi,  who  had 
conquered  Tabaristan,  in  Africa,  with  Mahommed  b.  Asfc'athy 
and  in  Arabia  with  'Isa  b.  Musft.  Had  Ibinlilm  nmrdted  at  ©nee 
against  Kola  he  might  have  crushed  Mansur,  but  he  let  slip  the 
opportunity.  A  terrible  conflict  took  place  at  rU-Khsansa, 
48  m.  from  Kufa.  rjomaid  b.  Qabtaba,.  the  commansW 
of  Msnsur's  army,  was  defeated,  only  a  small  divfeietvtindtr 
'Isft  b.  MusS  holding  its  ground.  At  that  moment  Saint, 
the  son  of  the  famous  Qotaiba  b.  Moslim,  came  to  the  rescue  by 
attacking  the  rear  of  Ibrahim.  Bomaid  rained  his  troops,  and 
Ibrahim  was  overpowered.  At  last  he  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow, 
and,  In  spite  of  the- desperate  efforts  of  his  followers,  his  body 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
brought  to  Mansur. 

Mansur  could  now  give  his  mind  to  the  founding  of  the  new 
capital.  When  the  tumult  of  the  Rawcndls  took  place  he  saw 
clearly  that  his  personal  safety  was  not  assured  in  Haatimlya** 
where  a  riot  of  the  populace  could  be  very  dangerous,  and  hat 
troops  were  continually  exposed  to  the  perverting  influence  of  the- 
fickle  and  disloyal  dtisens  of  Kufa.  He  had  just  made  choice  o£ 
the  admirable  site  o{  the  old  market-town  of  Bagdad  when  the 
tidings  came  of  the  dsing  of  Mahommed  in  Medina.  In  those* 
days  he  saw  that  he  had  been  very  imprudent  to  denude  himself 
of  troops,  and  decided  to  keep  henceforth  always  with  him  a  body 
of  30*000  soldiers.  So  Bagdad,  ox  properly  "  the  round  cky  "  of 
Mansur,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  was  built  as,  the 
capital.  Strictly  it  was  a  huge  citadel,  m  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  palace  of  the  caliph  and  the  great  mosque.  But  around 
this  nucleus  there  soon  grew  up  the  great,  metropolis  which  was 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  civilised  world  as  long  as  the  Caliphate 
lasted.'  The  building  lasted  three  years  and  was  completed  hi 
the  year  149  (a.d.  766).  That  year  is  really  the  beginning  of  the 
new  era.  "  The  Omayyads,"  says  the  Spanish  writer  Ibn  JJeasny 
"  were  an  Arabic  dynasty;  they  had  no  fortified  residence,  aor 
citadel;  each  of  them  dwelt  in  his  villa,  where  he  lived  before 
becoming  caliph;  they  did  not  desire  that  the  Moslems  should 
speak  to  them  as  slaves  to  their  master,  nor  kiss  the  gfoand 
before  them  or  their  feet;  they  only  gave  their  care  to  tr» 
appointment  of  able  governors  in  the  provinces  of  the -empire. 
The  Abbasids,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  Persian  dynasty,  under 
which  the  Arab  tribal  system,  as  regulated  by  Omar,  fell  to; 
pieces;  the  Persians  of  Khoraian  were  the. real  rulers,  and  tho 
government  became  despotic  as  in  the  days'  of  Chrosroes."  The 
rc^ofAbul- Abbas  and  the  first  part  of  that  of  Mansur  had  been 
almost  a  continuation  of  tan  fatter  period.  But  now  his  equal* 
in  birth  and  rank,  the  Omayyads  and  the  Alids,  had  been  crushed* 
the  principal  actors  in  the  great  struggle,  the  leaders  of  the 
propaganda  and  Abu  Moslim  were  out  of  the  way;  the  caliph? 
stood  far  above  all  his  subjects;  and  his  only  possible  an*, 
tagoniat*  were  the  members  of  his  own  family. 

Ms*  b»  Musi  had  been  designated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Abu'l* 
Abhes  as  successor  to  Mansur.  The  latter  having  vainly  tried 
to  compel  '1st  to  renounce  his  right  of  succession,  in  favour  of 
Msnsur's  son  Mahonhned  al-Mahdi,  produced  false  witnesses  who 
swore  that  he  had  done  so.  However  unwillingly,  'Isa  was 
obliged  at  last  to  yield,  but  it  was  understood  that,  in  esse  of 
Mahommed's  death,  the  succession  should  return  to  'Isa.  One  of 
the  false  witnesses  was,  it  is  asserted,  Khftlid  b.  Barmafc,  the 
head  of  that  celebrated  family  the  Barmecides  (q*.),  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  reign  of  Harun  al-RashidV 
This  Khalid,  who  was  descended  from  an  oM  sacerdotal  family 
in  Belkh,  and  had  been  one  of  the  trusty  supporters  of  Abu 
Moslim,  Mansur  appointed  as  minister  of  finance. 

A  son  of  Mahommed  the  Alid  had  escaped  to  India,  where, 

'This  Hashimiya  near  Kufa  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that 
founded  by  Abul-Abbas  near  Anbar. 

*  Cf.  G.  1e  Strange,  Bagkitd  during  Ih*  Abboiid  CoUpktU  (Oxford. 
1900). 
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■ilk' the  coufthraace  of  the  governor  Omar  b.  JEsfsHaamnnerd, 
he  had  found  refuge  with  an  India*  king.  Mansur  discovered 
his  abode,  and  caused  htm  to  be  killed.  His  infant  son  was  sent 
to  Medina  and  delivered  to  his  family.  Omar  Hazflnnerd  lost 
his  government  and  received  a  command  in  Africa,  where  he 
died  in  770. 

.  In  A-H.  158  (ajx  775)  Mansur  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  but  succumbed  to  dysentery  at  the  last  station  on  the 
rouse.  He  was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  bad  reigned 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  buried  at  Mecca.  He  was  a  man 
«f  rare  energy  and  strength  of  mind.  His  ambition  was  boundless 
and  no  means,  however  perfidious,  were  despised  by  him.  But 
he  was  a  great  statesman  and  knew  how  to  choose  able  officers 
for  all  places.  He  was  thrifty  and  anxious  to  leave  to  his  son  a 
fall  treasury.  He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  ideal  that  tins  son, 
called  Mahomxoed  b.  Abdallah,  after  the  Prophet,  should  f ulfl 
the  promises  of  peace  and  happiness'  that  had  been  tendered  to 
the  believers,  and  therefore  to  have  called  him  al*Mahdi.  For 
that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  means  not 
Only  to  meet  all  state  expenses,  but  also  to  be  bounteous.  But 
from  the  report  of  the  historian  Haitham  b.  'AdX l  about  the  last 
discourse  which  rather  and  son  had  together,  we  gather  that  the 
former  had  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  bis  wishes. 

Khilid  b.  Barmak  took  the  greatest  care  of  the  revenues,  but 
contrived  at  the  same  time  to  consult  his  own  interests.  Mansur 
discovered  this  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  died,  and  threatened 
him  with  death  unless  he  should  pay  to  the  treasury  throe  millions 
of  dirhems  within  three  days.  Khilid  already  had  so  many 
friends  that  the  sum  was  brought  together  with  the  exception  of 
Jcsooo  dirhems.  At  that  moment  tidings  came  about  a  rising  in 
the  province  of  Mosulr  and  a  friend  of  Khalid  said  to  the  caliph 
that  Khilid  was  the  only  man  capable  of  putting  it  down. 
Thereupon  Mansur  overlooked  the  deficiency  and  gave  Khalid 
the  government  of  Mosul.  "  And,"  said  a  citizen  of  that  town, 
"  we  had  such  an  awe  and  reverence  for  Khalid,  that  he  appeased 
the  disorders,  almost  without  punishing  anybody." 

3>  Riign  of  MakM. — As  soon  as  Mansur  was  dead,  Rabf ,  his 
client  and  chamberlain,  induced  all  the  princes  and  generals  who 
*ccc4npanied  the  caliph,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  son 
Mahpmmed  al-Mahdi,  who  was  then  at  Bagdad,  lsft  b  Musi 
hesitated,  but  was  compelled  to  givein.  In  776  Mahdi  constrained 
him  for  a  large  bribe  to  renounce  his  right  of  succession  in  favour 
of  his  sons,  Must  and  Harun.  Mansur  wrote  in  his  testament  to 
his  son  that  he  had  brought  together  so  much  money  that,  even 
if  no  revenue  should  come  in  for  ten  years,  it  would  suffice  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  state.  Mahdi,  therefore;  could  afford  to  be 
aranificent,  and in  order  to  make  his  accession  doubly  welcome  to 
his  subjects,  he  began  by  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  political 
peisoners.  Among  these  was  a  certain  Ya'qtib  b.  Di'Od,  who, 
having  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  caliph, 
especially  by  discovering  the  hiding  places  of  certain  Alids,  was 
afterwards  (in  778)  made  prime  minister.  The  provincial 
governors  in  whom  his  father  had  placed  confidence,  Mahdi 
superseded  by  creatures  of  his  own. 

In  Khorasan  many  people  were  discontented  The  promises 
made  to  them  during  the  war  against  the  Omayyads  had  not  been 
lutflkd,  and  the  new  Mahdi  did  not  answer  at  all  to  their  ideal. 
A  revolt  in  160  under  theleadershipof  a  certain  Ytsuf  b.  Ibrthlm, 
stotnamed  al-Bann,  was  suppressed  by  Yaaid  b.  Maayad,  who, 
•Iter  a  desperate  struggle,  defeated  Yusuf ,  took  him  prisoner  and 
Jwought  him  in  triumph  to  Brfgdad,  where  he  with  several  of  his 
officers,  was  killed  and  crucified.  In  the  following  year,  Mahdi  was 
menaced  by  a  far  more  dangerous  revolt,  led  by  a  sectary,  known 
sjenerally  as  Mokaima  ($.*.},  or  "  the  veiled  one/'  because  he 
always  appeared  in  public  wearing  a,  mask.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  Tmnsogdanian  province  of  Kfsh  and  Nakhshab,  where  he 
gathered  around  him  a  great  number  of  adherents.  After  some 
successes,  the  pretender  was  ultimately  cornered  at  the  castle  of 
Santas  near  Ktsh,  and  took  poison  together  with  all  the  members 
c4  his  family.  IBs  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Mahdi  in  the  year 
»wj. 

-      -      •TabariiS.  p.  443  seq. 


Mahdi  had  been  scarcely  a  year  on  the  throne  when  hi  resolved 
to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  chroniclers  relate 
that  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  camels  Joaded  with  ice  for 
the  use  of  the  caliph  came  to  Mecca.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Holy  City  he  applied  himself,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  renewal  of  the  curtains  which  covered  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  Ka'ba.  For  a  very  long  time  no  care  had  been  taken 
to  remove  the  old  covering  when  a  new  one  was  put  on ;  and  the 
accumulated  weight  caused  uneasiness  respecting  the  stability  of 
the  walls.  Mahdi  caused  the  house  to  be  entirely  stripped  and 
anointed  with  perfumes,  and  covered  the  walls  again  with  a  single 
doth  of  great  richness.  The  temple  itself  was  enlarged  and 
restored.  On  this  occasion  he  distributed  considerable  largesses 
among  the  Meccans.  From  Mecca  Mahdi  went  to  Medina,  where 
he  caused  the  mosque  to  be  enlarged,  and  where  a  similar  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  took  place.  During  his  stay  in  that  City  he  formed  for 
himself  a  guard  of  honour,  composed  of  500  descendants  of  the 
Ansa*,*  to  whom  he  assigned  a  quarter  in  Bagdad,  named  after 
them  the  Qatl'a  (Fief)  of  the  Ansar.  Struck  by  the  difficulties 
of  every  kind  which  had  to  be  encountered  by  poor  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  from  Bagdad  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  ordered  Yaqtfn, 
his  freedman,  to  renew  the  milestones,  to  repair  the  old  reservoirs, 
and  to  dig  wells  and  construct  cisterns  at  every  station  of  the 
road  where  they  were  missing.  He  also  had  new  inns  built  and 
decayed  ones  repaired.  Yaqtln  remained  inspector  of  the  road 
till  767. 

During  the  reign  of  Mansur  the  annual  raids  against  the 
Byzantines  had  taken  place  almost  without  intermission,  but 
the  only  feat  of  importance  had  been  the  conquest  of  Laodicea, 
called  "the  burnt"  ft  Kartuuieavuhni),  by  Ma'yuf  b.  Yahyl  in 
the  year  770.  At  first  the  armies  of  Mahdi  were  not  successful. 
The  Greeks  even  conquered  Marash  (Gcrmanicia)  and  annihilated 
the  Moslem  army  sent  from  Dfibiq.  In  778,  however,  Hasan  b. 
Qabtaha  made  a  victorious  raid  as  faros  Adhruliya  {Doryiacum) ; 
it  was  on  his  proposition  that  Mahdi  resolved  on  building  the 
frontier  town  called  Hadath  (A data),  which  became  an  outpost. 
In  770  the  caliph  decided  on  leading  his  army  in  person.  He 
assembled  his  army  in  the  plains  of  Baradftn  north  of  Bagdad 
and  began  his  march  in  the  early  spring  of  iSo,  taking  with  him 
his  second  son  Harun,  and  leaving  his  elder  son  Musi  as  his 
lieutenant  in  Bagdad.  Traversing  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  he 
entered  Cilicia,  and  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Jfhan 
(Fvramus).  TTience  he  despatched  an  expeditionary  force,  nomi* 
nally  under  the  command  of  Harun,  but  m  reality  under  that 
of  his  tutor,  the  Barmecide  Yahyi  b.  Khalid.  Harun  captured 
the  fortress  Sarntra  after  a  siege  of  thirty -eight  days,  the  inhabi- 
tants surrendering  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  killed  or 
separated  from  one  another.  The  caliph  kept  faith  with  them, 
and  settled  them  m  Bagdad,  where  they  built  a  monastery  called 
after  their  native  place.  In  consequence  of  this  feat,  Mahdi  made 
Hftrun  governor  of  the  whole  western  part  of  the  empire,  including 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia.  Two  years  later  war  brake  out  afresh 
between  the  Moslems  and  the  Greeks.  Leo  IV.,  the  East 
Roman  emperor,  had  recently  died,  leaving  the  crown  to  Constant 
tine  VI.  This  prince  being  only  ten  years  old,  his  mother  Irene 
acted  as  regent  and  assumed  the  title  Augusta.  By  her  orders 
an  army  of  00,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Michael  Lacharib- 
drakon,  entered  Asia  Minor.  The  Moslems,  on  their  side,  invaded 
Cflida  under  the  orders  of  Abdalkabfr  who,  being  afraid  of 
encountering  the  enemy,  retired  with  his  troops.  Irritated  by 
this  failure,  the  caliph  fn  781  sent  Harfin,  accompanied  by  his 
chamberlain  Rabf,  with  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  men,  with 
orders  to  carry  the  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  The 
patrician  Nicetas,  count  of  Opsikkm,  who  sought  to  oppose  hit 
march,  was  defeated  by  Hlrfm's  general,  Yarid  b.  Mazyad,  and 
put  to  flight.  HfirOn then  marched  against  NicomcdJa,  where  he 
Vanquished  the  domesticus,  the  chief  commander  of  the  Greek 
forces,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus. 
Irene  took  alarm,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  three 
years,  but  only  on  the  humiliating  terms  Of  paying  an  annual 

*  The  firlt  citizen*  of  Medina,  who  embraced. Islam  were  calfed 
Anstr  ("helpers  *).  ^^ 
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tribute  of  $0,000  denarii,  and  supplying  the  Moslems  with  guides 
and  markets  on  their  way  home.  This  brilliant  success  so 
increased  Mahdfc  affection  for  HftrOn  that  he  appointed  him 
successor-designate  after  MQsft  and  named  him  al-Rashid  ("  the 
follower  of  the  right  cause  ")•  Three  years  later,  he  resolved 
even  to  give  to  him  the  precedence  in  the  succession  instead  of 
MQsft,  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  Khaizorftn,  the  mother  of 
the  two  princes,  and  to  his  own  predilection.  It  was  necessary 
first  to  obtain  from  Mosa  a  renunciation  of  his  rights;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  was  recalled,  from  Jorjftn,  where  he  was  engaged 
on  an  expedition  against  the  rebels  of  Tabaristan.  Musi, 
informed  of  his  father's  intentions,  refused  to  obey  this  order, 
and  Mahdi  determined  to  march  in  person  against  him.  But, 
after  his  arrival  at  Mftsabadh&n,  a  place  in  Jabal  ( Media,  the  later 
Persian  Irak),  he  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  only  forty-three. 
Some  attribute  his  death  to  an  accident  met  with  in  hunting; 
others  believe  him  to  have  been  poisoned.  Some  European 
scholars  have  suspected  MQsa  of  having  been  concerned  in  it,  but 
of  this  we  have  no  proof  whatever. 

The  reign  of  Mahdi  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity.  Much  was 
done  for  the  organization  of  the  huge  empire;  agriculture  and 
commerce  flourished;  the  revenues  were  increasing,  whilst  the 
people  fared  well.  The  power  of  the  state  was  acknowledged  even 
an  the  far  east:  the  emperor  of  China,  the  king  of  Tibet,  and 
many  Indian  princes  concluded  treaties  with  the  caliph.  He  was 
an  ardent  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  repudiating  all  the 
extravagant  doctrine  preached  by  the  Abbasid  missionaries  and 
formerly  professed  by  his  father.  In  particular  he  persecuted 
mercilessly  the  Manjchaeans  and  all  kinds  of  freethinkers. 

4.  Reign  of  Hddl.—On  the  death  of  Mahdi,  Harun,  following 
the  advice  of  Yahyft  b.  Khalid,  sent  the  insignia  of  the  Caliphate, 
with  letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  to  MQsft  in  Jorjftn, 
and  brought  the  army  which  had  accompanied  Mahdi  peacefully 
back  from  Media  to  Bagdad.  MQsa  returned  in  all  haste  to  the 
capital,  and  assumed  the  title  of  ai-H&di  ("  he  who  directs  ")» 
The  accession  of  a  new  caliph  doubtless  appeared  to  the  partisans 
of  the  house  of  Ali  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  rising.  Hosain 
b.  Ali  b.  Hasan  III.  raised  an  insurrection  at  Medina  with  the 
support  of  numerous  adherents,  and  proclaimed  himself  caliph. 
Thence  he  went  to  Mecca,  where  on  the  promise  of  freedom  many 
slaves  nocked  to  him,  and  many  pilgrims  also  acknowledged  him. 
Suleiman  b.  Mansur,  the  caliph's  representative  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  that  year,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  against  him. 
Hosain  was  attacked  at  Fakh,  3  m.  from  Mecca,  and  perished  in 
the  combat  with  many  other  Alids.  His  maternal  uncle,  Idrls  b. 
Abdallah,  a  brother  of  Mahommed  and  Ibrahim,  the  rivals  of 
Mansur,  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  to  Egypt,  whence,  by  the 
help  of  the  postmaster,  himself  a  secret  partisan  of  the  Shi'itcs, 
he  passed  into  West  Africa,  where  at  a  later  period  his  son  founded 
tiie  Idrisite  dynasty  in  Fez  (see  Morocco). 

HadI,  who  had  never  been  able  to  forget  that  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  supplanted  by  his  brother,  formed  a  plan  for 
excluding  him  from  the  Caliphate  and  transmitting  the  succes- 
sion to  his  own  son  Ja'far.  To  this  he  obtained  the  assent 
of  his  ministers  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  his  army,  with  the 
exception  of  Yahyft  b.  Khftlid,  H&run's  former  tutor,  who  showed 
such  firmness  and  boldness  that  HadI  cast  him  into  prison  and 
resolved  on  his  death.  Some  historians  say  that  he  had  already 
given  orders  for  his  execution,  when  he  himself  was  killed 
(September  14th,  786)  by  his  mother  Khaizorftn,  who  had 
systematically  and  successfully  intrigued  against  him  with  the 
object  of  gaining  the  real  power  for  herself.  Had!,  indignant  at 
the  fact  that  she  was  generally  regarded  as  the  real  source  of 
authority,  had  attempted  to  poison  her,  and  Khaizorftn,  hoping 
to  find  a  mere  submissive  instrument  of  her  will  in  her  second 
and  favourite  son,  caused  HadI  to  be  smothered  with  cushions  by 
two  young  slaves  whom  she  had  presented  to  him.  She  herself 
died  three  years  later. 

5.  Reign  qf  H&riln  ol-Raskld.-~ We  have  now  reached  the  most 
celebrated  name  among  the  Arabian  caliphs,  celebrated  not  only 
in  the  East,  but  in  the  West  as  well,  where  the  stories  of  the 
Thousand  and  Om  Nights  have  made  us  familiar  with  that  worjd 


which  the  narrators  represent  in  such  brilliant  colons.  -  Haftta 
ascended  the  throne  without  opposition.  His  first  act  was  to 
choose  as  prime  minister  his  former  tutor,  the  faithful  Yahyft  b% 
Khalid,  and  to  confide  important  posts  to  the  two  sons  of  Yahyft, 
Fadl  and  Ja'far,  of  whom  the  former  was  bis  own  foster-brother, 
the  latter  his  intimate  friend.  The  Barmecide  family  were 
endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with  those  qualities  of  generosity 
and  liberality  which  the  Arabs  prized  so  highly*  and  the  chronicles 
never  weary  in  their  praises.  Loaded  with  all  the  burdens  of 
government,  Yahyft  brought  the  most  distinguished  abilities  to 
the  exercise  of  his  office.  He  put  the  frontiers  in  a  good  state  of 
defence;  he  filled  the  public  treasury,  and  carried  the  splendour 
of  the  throne  to  the  highest  point.  His  sons,  especially  Fadl, 
were  worthy  of  their  father. 

Although  the  administration  of  Hftrun's  states  was  committed 
to  skilful  hands,  yet  the  first  years  of  his  long  reign  were  not  free 
from  troubles.  Towards  the  year  176  (a.d.  792-793)  a  man  of  the 
house  of  Ali,  named  Yahyft  b.  Abdallah,  another  brother  of 
Mahommed  and  Ibrahim,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of 
Dailam  on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  succeeded 
in  forming  a  powerful  party,  and  publicly  claimed  the  Caliphate 
HftrOn  immediately  sent  against  him  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  FacU,  whom  he  made  governor  of  all  the 
Caspian  provinces.  Reluctant,  however,  to  fight  against  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet,  FacU  first  attempted  to  induce  him 
to  submit  by  promising  him  safety  and  a  brilliant  position  at  the 
court  of  Bagdad.  Yahyft  accepted  the  proposal,  but  required 
that  the  caliph  should  send  him  letters  of  pardon  countersigned 
by  the  highest  legal  authorities  and  the  principal  personages  of 
the  empire.  HftrOn  consented  and  Yahyft  went  to  Bagdad, 
where  he  met  with  a  splendid  reception.  At  the  end  of  some 
months,  however,  he  was  calummously  accused  of  conspiracy; 
and  the  caliph,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  a 
possible  rival,  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  died,  according  to 
the  majority  of  the  historians,  of  starvation.  Others  say  that 
Ja'far  b.  Yahyft  b.  Khalid,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  entrusted; 
suffered  him  to  escape,  and  that  this  was  the  real  cause  of  Hftrun's 
anger  against  the  Barmecides  (qv.).  Dreading  fresh  insurrections 
of  the  Alids,  HftrOn  secured  the  person  of  another  descendant  of 
Ali,  MQsft  b.  Ja'far,  surnamed  al-Kftzim,  who  enjoyed  great 
consideration  at  Medina,  and  had  already  been  arrested  and 
released  again  by  Mahdi.  The  unfortunate  man  was  brought  by 
the  caliph  himself  to  Bagdad,  and  there  died,  apparently  by, 
poison. 

Meanwhile  HftrOn  did  not  forget  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Islam.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  all  the  strong  places  of 
Kinnesrin  and  Mesopotamia  were  formed  into  a  spedal  pro* 
vince,  which  received  the  name  of  al-'Awasim  ("  the  defending  for* 
tresses  "),  with  Manbij  (Hierapolis)  as  its  capital.  The  building 
of  the  fortress  of  tfadath  having  been  completed,  HftrOn  com* 
mitted  to  Faraj  the  Turk  the  task  of  rebuilding  and  fortifying  the 
city  of  Tarsus.  Thanks  to  these  and  similar  measures,  the  Mos- 
lem armies  were  able  to  advance  boldly  into  Asia  Minor.  Almost 
every  year  successful  raids  weTe  made,  in  the  year  797  under  the 
command  of  the  caliph  himself,  so  that  Irene  was  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace.  An  attack  by  the  Khazars  called  the  caliph* 
attention  from  his  successes  in  Asia  Minor.  This  people  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Armenia,  and  their  attack  had  been  so 
sudden  that  the  Moslems  and  Christians  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  100,000  had  been  reduced  to  captivity.  Two 
valiant  generals,  Khozaima  b.  Khftzim  and  Yazld  b.  Mazyad, 
marched  against  the  Khazars  and  drove  them  out  of  Armenia. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  war,  HftrOn  was  assiduous  in  his 
religious  duties,  and  few  years  passed  without  his  making  the 
pilgrimage.  Having  determined  to  fix  the  order  of  succession  in 
so  formal  a  manner  as  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  future  con* 
tentions,  he  executed  a  deed  by  which  he  appointed  his  eldest  son 
Mahommed  his  immediate  heir,  and  after  him  the  second, 
Abdallah,  and  after  Abdallah  the  third,  Qftsim.  Mahommed 
received  the  surname  of  ol-Aw&n  ("  the  Sure  "),  Abdallah  that 
of  al-Ma'm&n  ("  he  in  whom  men  trust "),  and  Qftsim  that  of 
d-Mo'tomin  tnlWt  ("  he  pfeo  putts  in  Ced  ").   HftrOn  further 
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stipulated  that  Mamun  should  have  at  hit  share  during  the  life- 
time of  his  brother  tike  government  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire.  Each  of  the  parties  concerned  swore  to  observe  faithfully 
every  part  of  this  deed,  which  the  caliph  caused  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  Ka'ba,  imagining  that  H  would  be  thus  guaranteed  against  all 
vioUtkn  on  the  part  of  men,  a  precaution  which  waa.  to  be  rendered 
vain  by  the  perfidy  of  Anun. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Barmecides  thought  their  position  most  secure, 
that  Hirun  brought  sudden  ruin  upon  them.  The  causes  of 
their  disgrace  have  been  differently  stated  by  the  annalists  (see 
BASMECiDts).  The  principal  cause  appears  to  have  been  that 
they  abused  the  sovereign  power  which  they  exercised.  Not  a 
few  were  jealous  of  their  greatness  and  sought  for  opportunities 
of  instilling  distrust  against  them  into  the  mind  of  Hirun,  and  of 
making  ham  feel  that  he  was  caliph  only  in  name.  The  secret 
dinwtiafiction-  thus  aroused  was  increased,  according  to  some 
apparently  well-informed  authorities,  by  the  releasing  of  the 
Alid  Yahyi  b.  Abdallah,  already  mentioned.  Finally  HarQn 
resolved  on  their  destruction,  and  Ja'far  b.  Yahyi,  who  had  just 
taken  leave  of  faun  after  a  day's  hunting,  was  arrested,  taken  to 
the  castle  of  HarQn,  and  beheaded.  The  following  day,  his  father 
Yahyi,  his  brother  Fadl,  and  all  the  other  Barmecides  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned;  all  their  property  was  confiscated. 
The  only  Barmecide  who  remained  unmolested  with  his  family 
Mahommed  the  brother  of  Yahyi,  who  had  been  the  cham- 
of  the  caliph  till  795,  when  Fadl  b.  Rani*  got  his  place. 
This  latter  had  henceforward  the  greatest  influence  at  court. 

In  the  same  year  a  revolution  at  Constantinople  overthrew  the 
empress  bene.  The  new  emperor  Nicephorus,  thinking  himself 
strong  enough  to  refuse  the  payment  of  tribute,  wrote  an  insulting 
ktter  to  HarQn,  who  contented  himself  with  replying:  "  Thou 
shall  not  hear,  but  see,  my  answer."  He  entered  Asia  Minor  and 
took  Heradoa,  plundering  and  burning  along  his  whole  line  of 
march,'  till  Nicephorus,  in  alarm,  sued  for  peace.  Scarcely  had 
the  caliph  returned  into  winter  quarters  when  Nicephorus  broke 
the  treaty.  When  the  news  came  to  Rakka,  where)  Hftrfin  was 
winding,  not  one  of  the  ministers  ventured  to  tell  him,  until  at 
last  a  poet  introduced  it  in  a  poem  which  pleased  the  monarch. 
Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  HarQn  retraced  his 
steps,  and  Nicephorus  was  compelled  to  observe  his  engagements. 
In  805  the  first  great  ransoming  of  Moslem  prisoners  took  place 
en  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Lamus  in  Cilida.  But  Nicephorus, 
profiting  by  serious  disturbances  in  Khorasan,  broke  the  treaty 
again,  and  overran  the  country  as  for  as  Anazarba  and  Kanlsat 
as-saudi  ("  the  black  church  ")  on  the  frontier,  where  he  took 
many  prisoners,  who  were,  however,  recovered  by  the  garrison  of 
Mopsueatia.  Thus  HirOn  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  again. 
He  entered  Asia  Minor  with  an  army  of  135,000  regulars,  beside 
volunteers  and  camp  followers.  Heradea  was  taken,  together 
with  many  other  places,  and  Tyana  was  made  a  military  station. 
At  the  same-  time  his  admiral,  rjomaid  b.  Ma'yuf,  conquered 
Cyprus,  which  bad  broken  the  treaty,  and  took  16,000  of  its 
people  captive.  Nicephorus  was  now  so  completely  beaten  thai 
he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  very  harsh  conditions.  In  the 
year  808  the  second  ransoming  between  the  Moslems  and  the 
Greeks  took  place  near  the  river  Lamus. 

The  disturbances  in  Khorasan  were  caused  by  the  malversa- 
tions of  the  governor  of  that  province,  All  b.  '1st  b.  Mihin. 
The  caliph  went  in  person  to  MerV,  in  order  to  Judge  of  the 
reality  of  the  complaints  which  had  reached  him.  Ali  b.  '1st 
hastened  to  meet  the  caliph  on  his  arrival  at  Rai  (Rhagae), 
near  the  modern  Teheran,  with  a  great  quantity  of  costly, 
presents,  which  he  distributed  with  such  profusion  among  the 
princes  and  courtiers  that  no  one  was  anxious  to  accuse  him. 
Hirun  confirmed  hhn  in  his  post,  and,  after  having  received  the 
chiefs  of  Tabaristin  who  came  to  tender  their  submission, 
returned  through  Bagdad  to  Rakka  on  the  Euphrates,  which 
city  was  Us  habitual  residence.  In  the  following  year  Rtfi'  b. 
Lakh,  a  grandson  of  Nasr  b.  Sayyir,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
in  Sajtanrkand,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  defeated 
the  son  of  AU  b.  lee.  Theftupon  Ali  ied  from  Balfch,  leaving 


the  treasury,  which  was  plundered  by  the  populace  after  his 
departure.  The  caliph  on  learning  that  the  revolt  was  due  to 
All's  tyranny,  sent  Harthama  b.  A'yan  with  stringent  orders 
to  seise  Ali  and  confiscate  his  possessions.  This  order  was  carried 
out,  and  it  is  recorded  that  1 500  camels  were  required  to  transport 
the  confiscated  treasures.  The  caliph's  hope  that  Ran'  would 
submit  on  condition  of  receiving  a  free  pardon  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  he  resolved  to  set  out  himself  to  Khorasan,  taking  with  him 
his  second  son  Mamun.  On  the  journey  he  was  attacked  by  an 
internal  malady,  which  carried  him  off,  ten  months  after  his 
departure  from  Bagdad,  am.  193  (March  809),  just  on  his  arrival 
at  the  city  of  Tus.  HarQn  was  only  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  far  from  having  the  high  qualifications  of  his  grandfather 
Mansur;  indeed  he  did  not  even  possess  the  qualities  of  his 
father  and  his  brother.  .Wnen  the  latter  asked  him  to  renounce 
his  right  of  succession,  he  was  willing  to  consent,  saying  that 
a  quiet  life  with  his  beloved  wife,  the  princess  Zobaida,  was 
his  highest  wjah,  but  he  obeyed  his  mother  and  Yahyi  b.  Khilid. 
As  long  as  the  Barmecides  were  in  office,  he  acted  only  on 
their  direction.  After  their  disgrace  he  was  led  Into' many 
impolitic  actions  by  his  violent  and  often  cruel  propensities. 
But  the  empire  was,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 'reign, 
in  a  very  prosperous  state,  and  was  respected  widely  by  foreign 
powers.  Embassies  passed  between  Charlemagne  and  Hirun 
in  the  years  180  (a.d.  797)  and  184  (aj>.  801),  by  which  the 
former  obtained  facilities  for  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  the 
latter  probably  concessions  for  the  trade  on  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  The  ambassadors  brought  presents  with  them;  on  one 
of  these  occasions  the  first  elephant  reached  the  land  of  the 
Franks. 

Under  the  reign  of  HirOn,  Ibrahim  b.  al-Aghlab,  the  governor 
of  Africa,  succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  of  the  central 
government,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  annual  tribute  to  his 
suzerain  the  caliph.  This  was,  if  we  do  not  take  Spain  into  the 
account,  the  first  instance  of  dismemberment,  later  to  be  followed 
by  many  others. 

In  the  days  of  this  caliph  the  first  paper  factories  were  founded 
in  Bagdad. 

6.  Reign  cf  Ap&n.— On  the  death  of  Hirun  his  minister, 
Fadl  b.  Rabf,  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  new  caliph's  con* 
fidence,  hastened  to  call  together  all  the  troops  of  the  late  caliph 
and  to  lead  them  back  to  Bagdad,  in  order  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  sovereign,  Amln.  He  even,  in  direct  violation 
of  HirOn's  will,  led  back  the  corps  which  was  intended  to  occupy 
Khorasan  under  the  authority  of  Mamun.  Aware,  however, 
that  in  thus  acting  he  was  making  Mamun  his  irrecoocilable 
enemy,  he  persuaded  Amln  to  exclude  Mamun  from  the  succes- 
sion. Mamun,  on  receiving  his  brother's  invitation  to  go  to 
Bagdad,  was  greatly  perplexed;  but  his  tutor  and  later  vixier, 
Fa<Jl  b.  Sahl,  a  Zoroastrian  of  great  influence,  who  in  806  had 
adopted  Islam,  reanimated  his  courage,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  certain  death  awaited  him  at  Bagdad.  Mamun  reserved 
to  hold  out,  and  found  pretexts  for  remaining  in  Khorasan. 
Amln,  in  anger,  caused  the  will  of  his  father,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  preserved  in  the  Ka'ba,  to  be  destroyed,  declared  on 
his  own  authority  that  Mamiun's  rights  of  succession  were 
forfeited,  and  caused  the  army  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  own  son 
Musi,  a  child  of  five,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  <M-NOiiq 
bil-Hoqq  ("  he  who  speaks  according  to  truth  "),  am.  104  (aj». 
809-810).  On  hearing  the  news,  Mamun,  strong  in  the  rightful- 
ness of  his  claim,  retaliated  by  suppressing  the  caliph's  name  in 
all  public  acts.  Amm  immediately  despatched  to  Khorasan  an 
army  of  40,000  under  the  command  of  All  b.  'Isi,  who  had  re- 
gained his  former  influence,  and  told  the  caliph  that,  at  his 
coming  to  Khorasan,  all  the  leading  men  would  come  over  to  his 
side.  Zobaida,  the  mother  of  the  cahph,  entreated  Ali  to  treat 
Mamun  kindly  when  he  should  have  made  him  captive.  It  is 
said  that  Fadl  b.  Sahl  had,  through  s  secret  agent,  induced 
FacU  b.  Rabf  to  select  Ali,  knowing  that  the  dislike  felt  towards 
hhn  by  the  Khorasantans  would  double  their  strength  in  fighting 
against  him.  Mamun,  on  his  side,  sent  in  ail  haste  an  army  of 
less  than  4000  men  of  his  fnftP^vl  KhiDCenaufenst  and  entrusted 
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their  command  to  Tthtr  b.  Hosain,  who  displayed  remarkable 
abilities  in  the  war  that  ensued.  The  two  armies  met  under  the 
walk  of  Rai  (Shaaban  195,  May  811).  By  a  bold  attack,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Khariji  tee  of  yore,  Tahir  penetrated  into  the  centre 
of  the  hostile  army  and  killed  AIL  The  frightened  army  fled, 
leaving  the  camp  with  all  its  treasures  to  Tfihir,  who  from  that 
day  was  named  "the  man  with  the  two  right  hands."  A 
courier  was  despatched  immediately  to  Merv,  who  performed  the 
journey,  a  distance  of  about  750  miles,  in  three  days.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  Harthama  b.  A'yan  had  left  Merv 
.with  reinforcements.  Mamun  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  take 
the  title  of  caliph. 

When  the  news  of  All's  defeat  came  to  Bagdad,  Amln  sent 
Abdarrahm&n  b.  Jabala  to  Hamad&n  with  20,000  men.  Tanir 
defeated  him,  forced  Hamad&n  to  surrender,  and  occupied  all 
the  strong  places  in  Jabal  (Media).  The  year  after,  Aniin  placed 
in  the  field  two  new  armies  commanded  respectively  by  Ahmad 
b.  Macyad  and  Abdallah  b.  Homaid  b.  Qafctaba.  The  skilful 
T&hir  succeeded  in  creating  divisions  among  the  troops  of  his 
adversaries,  and  obtained  possession,  without  striking  a  blow, 
of  the  city  of  Holwftn,  an  advantage  which  opened  the  way  to 
.the  very  gates  of  Bagdad.  He  was  here  reinforced  by  troops 
sent  from  Khorasan  under  the  command  of  Harthama  b.  A'yan, 
who  was  appointed  leader  of  the  war  against  Amln,  with  orders 
to  send  1&hir  to  Ahwaz.  Tahir  continued  his  victorious  march, 
conquered  AhwSz,  took  Wasit  and  Mad&in,  and  pitched  his  camp 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where  he  was  rejoined  by 
Harthama.  One  after  the  other  the  provinces  fell  away  from' 
lAanlb,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  Bagdad  alone. 
The  city,  though  blockaded  on  every  side,  made  a  desperate 
defence  for  nearly  two  years.  Ultimately  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tahir,  an<i  Amln,  deserted  by  his 
followers,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  resolved  to  treat  with 
Harthama,  as  he  was  averse  to  Tahir;  but  this  step  caused  his 
jpuiB.  Tank  succeeded  in  intercepting  him  on  his  way  to  Har- 
thama, and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  His 
head  was  sent  to  Mamun  (September  813).  It  was  presented  to 
him  by  his  vizier,  Fadl  b.  Sahl,  surnamed  Dhu'l-Riyisatain,  or 
"  the  man  with  two  governments,"  because  his  master  bad 
committed  to  him  both  the  ministry  of  war  and  the  general 
administration.  Mamun  hid  his  joy  beneath  a  feigned  display  of 
sorrdw. 

Amln  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old.  As  a  ruler  he  was 
wholly  incompetent.  He  hardly  comprehended  the  importance 
of  the  Affairs  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deaL  He  acted 
invariably  on  the  advice  of  those  who  ior  the  time  had  his 
confidence,  and  occupied  himself  mainly  with  the  affairs  of  his 
kesem,  with  polo,  fishing,  wine  and  music.  The  five  years  of  his 
BBJgti  were  disastrous  to  the  empire,  and  in  particular  to  Bagdad 
which  never  entirely  recovered  its  old  splendour. 

7.  Reign  of  Ji>m«».— On  the  day  following  the  death  of 
jAmta  T^bir  caused  Mamun  to  be  proclaimed  at  Bagdad,  and 
promised  in  his  name  a  general  amnesty.  The  accession  of  this 
prince  appeared  likely  to  restore  to  the  empire  the  order  necessary 
lor  its  prosperity.  It  wasnot  so,  however.  The  reign  of  Mamunr— 
that  reign  in  which  art,  science  and  letters,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  caliph,  threw  so  brilliant  a  lustre— had  a  very  stormy 
Jtagrnaing.  Mamun  was  in  no  haste  to  remove  to  Bagdad,  but 
continued  to  reside  at  Merv.  In  his  gratitude  to  Fadl  b.  Sahl, 
to  whose  service  he  owed  his  success,  he  not  only  chose  him  as 
prime  minister  of  the  empire,  but  also  named  his  brother,  Hasan 
b.  Sahl,  governor  of  Media,  FBrs,  Ahwax,  Arabia  and  Irak.  The 
two  gtfneral*  to  whom  he  owed  still  more  were  not  treated  as 
they  deserved.  Harthama  was  ordered  to  return  to  Khorasan; 
Tahir  was  made  governor  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  with  the 
task  of  subduing  Near  b.  Shabata,  who  with  numerous  adherents 
refused  submission  to  the  caliph.  The  Afids  seized  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mamun  as  a  pretext  for  fresh  revolts.  At  Kufa  a  certain 
Ihn  Tabfttabi  placed  an  army  in  the  field  under  Abufl-Satay*, 
who  had  been  a  captain  In  the  army  of  Harthama.  An  army 
sent  by  Hasan  b.  Sahl  was  defeated,  and  Abu'l-Saraya,  no  longer 
content  to  play  ajtecond  part,  poisoned  his  chid,  iba  TabaUba, 


and  put  in  his  place  another  of  the  family  of  All, 
b.  Mahommed,  whom,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  he 
hoped  to  govern  at  his  will.  Abu'l-Saraya's  success  continued* 
and  several  cities  of  Irak— Basra,  Wash  and  Madiin — fell  into 
bis  hands.  Mecca,  Medina  and  Yemen. also  were  mastered  by 
the  Alicia,  who  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities  and  sacrilege; 
Abu'l-Saraya,  who  even  struck  money  in  Kufa,  began  to  menace 
the  capital,  when  Hasan  b.  Sahl  hastily  sent  a  messenger  to 
Harthama  b.  A'yan,  who  was  already  at  Horwftn  on  his  way-  back 
to  Merv,  entreating  him  to  come  to  his  aid.  Harthama,  who 
was  deeply  offended  by  his  dismissal,  refused  at  first,  but  at  last 
consented,  and  at  once  checked  the  tide  of  disaster.  The  troops 
of  the  Afids  were  everywhere  driven  back,  and  the  whole  of  Irak 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbasids.  Kufa  opened  its 
gates;  Basra  was  taken  by  assault.  Abu'l-Sariyi  and 
Mahommed  b.  Mahommed  fled  to  Mesopotamia,  but  were  mads 
prisoners.  The  former  was  decapitated,  the  latter,  was  sent  to 
Khorasan,  the  revolt  in  Arabia  was  quickly  suppressed,  and 
peace  seemed  within  reach.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  disorder  of  civil  war  had  caused  a  multitude  of 
robbers  and  vagabonds  to  emerge  from  the  purlieus  of  Bagdad. 
These  ruffians  proceeded  to  treat  the  capital  as  a  conquered  city, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  all  good  dtieens  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  regular  militia.  Harthama,  having  vanquished 
Abu'l-Saraya,  did  not  go  to  Hasan  b.  Sahl,  but  proceeded 
towards  Merv  with  the  purpose  of  telling  Mamun  that  the  state 
of  affairs  was  not  as  Fadl  b.  Sahl  represented  it  to  him,  and 
urging  him  to  come  to  Bagdad,  where  his  presence  was  necessary; 
Fadl,  informed  of  his  intentions,  filled  the  caliph's  mind  with 
distrust  against  the  old  general,  so  that  when  Harthama  arrived 
Mamun  had  him  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  shortly  after* 
wards.  When  the  tidings  of  his  disgrace  came  to  Bagdad*  the 
people  expelled  the  lieutenant  of  Hasan  b.  Sahl,  called  by  them 
the  MftjQzl  ("  the  Zoroastrian  "),  who  had  chosen  Madaia  for  his 
residence,  and  put  at  their  head  Mansur,  a  son  of  Mahdi,  wee- 
refused  to  assume  the  title  of  caliph,  but  consented  to  be  Mamusrii 
vicegerent  instead  of  Hasan  b.  Sahl. 

Meanwhile,  at  Merv,  Mamun  was  adopting  a  decision  whick 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  Abbasids.  In  ajl.  sot  (aj>.  8 17) J 
under  pretence  of  putting  an  end  to  the  continual  revolts  of  the 
partisans  of  Ali,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  prime  minister 
Fadl,  he  publicly  designated  as  his  successor  in  the  Caliphate  Alt 
ar-Ridi,  a  son  of  that  Musi  al-K&zim  who  perished  in  the  prison 
of  Mahdi,  a  direct  descendant  of  Hosain,  the  son  of  All,  and 
proscribed  black,  the  colour  of  the  Abbasids,  in  favour  of  that  of 
the  house  of  Ali,  green.  This  step  was  well  calculated  to  delight 
the  followers  of  Ali,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the 
Abbasids  and  their  partisans.  The  people  of  Bagdad  refused  to 
take  the  oath  to  Ali  b.  Musa,  declared  Mamun  deposed,  and 
elected  his  uncle,  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mahdi,  to  the  Caliphate.1  It 
was  only  indirectly  that  the  news  reached  the  caliph,  who  then 
saw  that  Fadl  had  been  treating  him  as  a  puppet.  His  anger 
was  great,. but  he  kept  it  carefully  to  himself.  Fadl  was  one  day 
found  murdered,  and  Ali  b.  Musa  died  suddenly.  The  historians 
being  no  open  accusation  against  Mamun,  but  it  seems  clear: 
that  the  opportune  removal  of  these  men  was  not  due  to  chance. 
Mamun  affected  the  profoundest  grief,  and,  in  order  to  disarm 
suspicion,  appointed  as  bis  prime  minister  the  brother  of  Fadl, 
Hasan  b.  Sahl,  whose  daughter  Buran  he  afterwards  married. 
Soon  after  the  news  came  to  him  that  Hasan  b.  Sahl  had  become 
insane.  Mamun  appointed  an  officer  to  act  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  wrote  that  he  was  coming  to  Bagdad  in  a  abort  time.  From 
that  moment  the  pseudo-caliph  Ibrahim  found  himself  deserted* 
and  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  concealment.  His  precarious 
reign  had,  however,  lasted  nearly  two  years.  Mamun  had  found 
out  also  that  the  general  uneasiness  was  largely  due  to  bis  tftat* 
ment  of  c  Harthama  and  Tahir,  the  latter  having  been  put  in  a 
rebellious  country  without  the  men  and  the  money  to  maintain 
his  authority.  The  caliph  therefore  wrote  to  Tahir  to  meet  him 
at  Nahrawin,  where  he  was'  received  with  the  greatest  honour* 

1  On  this  event,  tee  a  remarkable-essay  by  Barbier  de  Meyaasd 
ia  the  Jommoi  A$M&»  tor  Mafck-AsjrU*  1869. 
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marie  u  ooBBjiift' 
catty  into  Bagdad,  but,  to  show  that  he  same  as  a  master,  ho 

at  the  request  of  T&^»^<^OMQted  to  reaKnethfiblftck.  From 
Kbit  time,  edL.aoa  (August  8ia),  the  teal  reign  of  Mesaan  began, 
freed  aa  he  m  was  from  the  tutelage  of  FadL 

Whan  wakonnag  Tahlr,  Mamun  bade  him  ask  for  any  reward 
be  nns^  dosha.  Tlkir,  tearing  lost  the  csJrrjh,  no t  befog  able  aa 
emmre  tha  eight  of  tltt  snurdeter  of  hk  taotherv  should  change 
hit  mind  towarda  him,  osuliivod  to  get  hhnsssf 
ejpTornoe  at  Thnremn  like  moat  of  the  greet  Mosleni 
'PMitfyitkaaieVhadooatfeivedthepfoie^e<«reatiagaa 
•pendant  kingdom  for  himself.  Hie  death,  aJ.  ooy  (aJ>.  8s*), 
piaveattditoreaJiiatio&;  but  M  In*  desceadaeto  succeeded  him 
que  after  the  other  in  the  past  of  govern©*,  he  may  be  said  in 
reality  to have  founded  a  dynasty  in  Khorama  BissonAbdallah 
KTMucww  a  spe<^  favourite  of  Maasun,  Ha  brought  Naar  b. 
Shabath  ta  subjection  in  Mesopotamia,  and  overcame  by  great 
ahOity  a  v^  dangerous  rcbellkmm  Egypt  When  he  retained 
thence,  tha  caliph  gave  him  the  choice  between  the  government 
of  Kberassn  and  that  of  tbVsHtthern  province^  where  lw  would 
have  ta  combat  Babak  tha  Khorramite.  Abdattah  chose  the 
former  (sea  below,  $  8). 

The  psejafo-csHph,  Ibrahim,  who,  smce  Mamun's  entry  into 
Bagdad,  had  led  a  wandering  ltfe,  wee  eventually  arrested.  But 
Mamun  generously  pardoned  him,  as  well  as  Fadl  b*  Rahf,  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  terrible  civil  war  whkh  had  so-  lately 
shaken  the  empire.  After  that  time,  Ibrihta  lived  peacefully 
at  tha  court*  cultivating  the  arts  of  singing  and  music. 

TrancjDillity  being  now  everywhere  sa<e*tabllshed,  Mamun 
aa.v«himasVm>t»saenoas^litentaie\  He  caused  works  on 
mathematics,  astronomy,  medirine  and  philosophy  to  be  tmiu> 
lated  from  the  Greek,  and  founded  in  Bagdad  a  kind  of  academy, 
called  the  "House  of  Science,"  with  a  Horary  and  aadasetvatery. 
It  was  also*  by  his  onto  that  two  learned  nmthernatirka* 
undertook  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  earth's  ckcuM* 
fsfunea,  Maaiun  interested  nirnseM  too  SaaTssatioue  of  religious 
dogma.  He  had  embraced  the  UotssiHte doctrine  about  free  will 
and  pr«des#nntk*v  and  was  in  partfcukrsr*ckrdst  the  opinion 
whkh  had  apraad  among  the  Moslem  doctors  that  the  Koran 
was  the  mmeuted  wood  of  God.  In  tha  year  in  {a.a.  8sf)  ho 
published  an  edict  by  whkh  the  Maiazulte  (Mu'taafite)  doctrine 
was  declared  to  be  tha  reMgiott  of  tha  stan^  the  eefhodox  faith 
cmwhrmned  aa  heuetkaL  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  all  his 
subjects  to  honour  AH  as  the  heat  creature  of  God  after  the 
Frophrt,  and  forbade  the  poem  of  Moaanyn.  In  ajb\  ss&  {u>. 
Sga)  a  now  edict  appeared  by  whkh  afl  judges  and  doctors 


summoned  to  renounce  the  error  of  the  Uncreated  word  of 
God.  Several  dmtfogukhed  doefcfts,  stodV  among  others,  the 
catenated  Ahmad  h.  SnabeJ  (a  j*>f  founder  of  one  of  the  lout 
orthodox  Moslem  schools,  won  obliged  to  appear  before  an 
InquisitniSal  tribunals  and  aa  they  persisted  in  their  belief 
respecting  the  Koasn,  thty  wore  thrown  into  prison.  Mamun, 
being  at  Tamps,  received  from  the  governor  of  Bagdad  tha  report 
of  the  tribunal,  and  ordered  that  the  culprit*  should  be  sent  oft 
to  Mm.  HappUy  for  these  unfortunate  doctom,  they  had 
acaxculy  sjaached  Adana,  when  news  of  the  caftpfc's  death 
arrjved  aad  they  war*  brought  bask  to  Bagdad.  The  two 
successors  of  Mantua  maintained  tha  ecHrtt—Abanad  b.  rjanbel, 
who  obatamtely  refused  to  yield,  was  nagged  in  the  year  834— 
but  it  seems  that  Motisfm  did  not  himself  take  much  interest  in 
the  question,  which  perhaps  he  hardhy  understood,  aid  thai  the 
prosecution  of  the  inquisition  by  him  was  due  in  great  part  to 
the  charge  which  was  left  him  in  Mamun's  wflL  la  the  reign  of 
Motawakkil  the  orthodox  faith  was  restored,  never  to  be  aasaikd 
ageing 

In  spite  of  those  manifold  activities  Mamun  did  not  forget  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  Islam,  In  the  years  830, 851  and  83*  ho 
made  expeditions  into  Asja  Minor  with  such  success  that  Theo- 
philus,  the  Greek  emperor,  sued  for  peace,  which  Mamun 

»Ct  YVYM.  Pattoa,  Ahmtd  *»  Hambal  mid  tk$  jtikm  (Leidtfb, 

^SrW^BW'a^Sf  S/      ^OW^^W  ^^e>^BB^pB^W    *'''•' pSB^™W^^B^^^BWU"SW<SBt     V^BBVaPW^SW^P^PS/  • 


nwsjnfuyiatnaatrio  grant*  Jrooramgryj  isgsuemattow  asaKaang> 
in  the  followmgyeer  against  Amorium,  and  thancatO'CoaatanaV 
nople  itstll  Having  sent  before  him  Ida  son  Abbas  ta-  make* 
Tyana  a  strong  fortress,  he  set  out  for  Asia  Minor  so  suthhnstsft 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  died  of  a  fever  brought  on  by 
bathing  hi  the  chill  river,  Pedendon,  40  m.  from  Tarsus,  mRa^alr 
218  (aj>«  August  833),  at  the  age  of  fortyeight.     * 

Mamun  was  a  man  of  ram  quaMtks,  and  one  of  th*  best  safer* 
of  thewhobdynaatyaiserMansttr.  By  him  the  asonndancy  <* 
the  Persian  elemeflt  over  the  Arablaa  wsacompfoteoV  Mcaoowsvy 
he  began  to  attract  young  Turkish  noblemen  to  his  court,  am 
example-  which  was  fbOowod  on  a  much  larger. scale  by  hir 
successor  and  led  to  the  suaaemacy  of  the  Turks  at  slater  period; 

S<  Redpt  tf/afo*sjwa,^Ahu  Isbik  a*-Mo'tasim  had  for  afoog 
time  been  pseparmg  himself  for  the  succession.  Every  year  la 
had  bought  Turldsh8Uvw>aiHihadwfthrummmelasieapea+/ 
tfon  of  -Mamun  a  bod/guard  of  3000.  Beaked  by  thk  force  ha 
seems  tonave  persuaded  tha  ailing  caliph  to  designate  hitaashio 
successor^  The  Chroniclers  content  themselves  withi  recording 
that  he  himself  wrote  ih  the  nnaas  of  the  caliph  to  tha  chief 
authorities  in  Bagdad  and  elsewhere  that  he  waa  to  be  tha 
successor.  His  accession,  however,  met  at 'first  with  active 
opposition  in  the  army,  where*  a  powerful  party  demanded 
that  Ahbmsh<)«»dtak^  the  ps«»  of  his  father.  Abbas,  however* 
publicly  renounced  all  pretension  to  dm  Caliphate,  and  the  whole 
army  accepted  Motastm,  who  Immediately  had  the  lortificaaksis 
of  Tyana  demolished  aad  hastened  back  to  Bagdad,  whore  ha 
made  his  public  entry  on  the  toth  of  September  833. 

Motasfm  ^wanted  offices*  for  Ms  bodyguard.  Isoraedfetcty 
after  his  coming  to  Bagdad;  he  bought  all  the  Turkish  alawes 
lrvmg  there  who  had  dmtfnguiahed  themselves.  Asnong  them 
were  Ashnas,  Itakh,  Waatf ,  6tma,  all  of  whom  later  becaammea 
of  great  influence.  The  guard  waa  cossfiOMd  of  an  umastipliats! 
body  of  sohKets,  who,  moreover,  held  in  open  contempt  the 
reHgiou*  precepts  of  Islam.  Tired  of  the  excesses  coeaasMed 
by  these  Turk%  the  people  of  Bagdad  beat  or  killed  as  many  of 
them  aa  they  could  lay  hands  an,  and  Motsahn,  not  daring  to 
act  with  severity  against  either  hk  guard  or  the  dtiawij,  toft  the 
course  ci<rtattmg  the  dry.  Ifoving  bougrvt  m  e^  teirJtoriea  at 
Samarri,  a  small  place  situated  a  few  leagues  above  Bagdaav 
be  caused  anew  reskkoce  to  be  built  there,  whose  name,  which 
could  be  interpreted  "  Unhappy  k  he  who  eeeak,'' waacharajed 
by  ban  inaa  Sorra-maa-ra*a,  "  Rejoiced  is  he  who  aeea  ft.1* 
Leaving  the  government  of  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  hk  son 
Hftrun  al«Withi<3,  he  established  himself  at  Ssatnust  in  83m 
Thk  resolution  of  Mbtasim  was  destmed  to  prove  fatal  to  Jus 
dynasty;  for  it  pmced  the  caliphs  at  the  mercy  of  their  praat 
tonansi  Ih  fact,  from  the  time  of  Watluq,  the  Caas^lurte  became 
the  pkythmgof  the  Turkish  guard,  aad  itedecUitf  sfaQcontmuousi 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  the  marshlands  in  Irak  betwoeri 
Basra  and  Wasit  had  been  occupied  by  *  large  population  of 
Indiana,  called  yel,  or>  aocovdmg  to  the  Arabic  prcuimtiatkrt, 
Zaff,  who>mfeated  the  roads  and  levied  a  heavy  tribute  from  the 
ships  asoeading  and  descending  the  Tigris.  From  the  year  8*r 
onwards  Mamun  had  tried  in  vain  to  bring  them  so  subrnksfonl 
When  Motaaim  came  back  to  Bagdad,  after  the  death  of  hk 
brother,  he  found  the  people  in  great  distress,  their  suppty  of 
dates  from  Basra  having  been  out  off  by  the^Zott,  aad  msobad 
to  put  them  down  with  all  means.  After  seven  monrhs  of 
vigorous  resistance,  they  at  last  yielded  on  condition  of  tafety* 
of  fife  and  property,  la  January  835  tfceZottta  their  national 
costume  and  with  their  own  musk  ware  conducted  on  a  groat 
number  of  beam  throvgh  Bagdad,  Thence  they  were  transported 
to  Ahmarba  (Amxarha)  on  the  frontier  of"  tha  Greek  emplm 
Twenty  years  kter  they  entered  Asia  Minor,  whence  ra  a  later 
period  they  came  into1  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Atfafngaaal 
(Ztganes)  and  Egyptians  (gipsks)  .* 

A  far  more  difficult  task  lay  before  Motasim,  the  subjection  of 
Babak  al-Khorraml  in  Azerbaijan.  Though  the  name  rThorramj 
k  often  employed  by  the  Moslem  writers  to  designate  suet 

•See  M.  J.  de  Ooeje.  Msotows  nr  Us  mitrothnt  dks  tigntti  i 
trams  VAsu  (Leiden,  1903) ;  also  drama; 
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cstrave^ntMoalevsectaxieiastneHasrd^^ 
were  sot  Moslems,  but  Persian  Maxdaqites,  .or  communists. 
.The  name  KhorramI,  or  Khorramdlnl, u  adherent  of  the  pleasant 
religion,"  seems  to  be  a  nickname.  As  they  bore  red  colours, 
they  were  also  called  Mohammira,  or  Redmakers.  Their  object 
was  to  abolish  Islam  and  to  restore  "  the  white  religion."  We 
find  the  first  mention  of  them  in  the  year  808,  when  Harun 
ai-Kashid  sent  an  army  against  them.  During  the  civil  war 
their  power  was  steadily  increasing,  and  spread  not*  only  over 
Azerbaijan,  but  also  over  Media  (Jabal)  and  Khorasan.  The 
numerous  efforts  of  Mamun  to  put  them  down  had  been  all  in 
vain,  and  they  were  now  in  alliance  with  die  Byzantine  emperor. 
Therefore,  in  the  year  855,  MotasJm  made  Afshln,  a  Turkish 
prince  who  had  distinguished  himself  already  in  the  days  of 
Mamun,  governor  of  Media,  with  orders  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
war  against  B&bak.  After  three  years'  fighting,  Bftbak  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  Samarra,  led  through  the  city 
on  the  back  of  .an  elephant,  and  then  delivered  to  the  execu- 
tioners, who  cut  off  his  arms  and  legs.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Khorasan,  his  body  was  crucified,  For  Jong  afterwards  the  place 
where  this  happened  bore  the  name  of  "  Babak's  Cross." 

In  the  hope -of  creating  a  diversion  in  Babak's  favour,  Theo- 
gmflus  in  837  fell  upon  and  laid  waste  the  frontier  town  of 
Zibatnu  There  and  in  several  other  places  he  took  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  mutilated.  The  news  arrived  just 
after  that  of  the  capture  of  B&bak,  and  Motasim  swore  to  take 
exemplary  vengeance.  He  •  assembled  a  formidable  army, 
penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  took  the  city  of  Amorium, 
where  he  gained  rich  plunder.  During  his  return  the  caliph 
was  informed  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  army  in  favour  of  'Abbas 
the  son  of  Mamun,  of  which  'Ojatf  b.  * Anbasa  was  the  ringleader. 
The  unfortunate  prince  was  arrested  and  died  soon  after  in  prison. 
The  conspirators  were  killed,  many  of  them  with  great  cruelty. 
(For  the  campaign  see  Bury  in  J.H .5.,  1009,  xxix.  pt.  i.) 

Motasim  had  just  returned  to  Samarri  when  a  serious  revolt 
broke  out  in  Tabaristan,  Maziyar,  one  of  the  hereditary  chiefs 
of  that  country,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Abdullah 
Ibn  Jihii,  the  governor  of  Khorasan,  of  which  Tabaristan  was 
a  province.  The  revolt  was  suppressed  with  great  difficulty, 
and  it  came  out  that  it  was. due  to  the  secret  instigation  of 
•Afshln,  who  hoped  thereby  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  *Iahnids> 
and  to  take  their  place,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  founding  an 
independent  kingdom  in  the  East  Aishln,  who  stood  at  that 
moment  in  the  highest  favour  of  the  caliph,  was  condemned 
and  died  in  prison.    Motasim  died  a  year  later,  January  84  2. 

9.  Reig»  of  W&tkiq. — His  son  Wtthiq,  who  succeeded,  though 
not  in.  the  least  to  be  compared  with  Mamun,  had  yet  in  common 
with  him  a  thkst  for  knowledge— perhaps  curiosity  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  tenn— -which  prompted  him,  as  soon  as  he 
became  caliph,  to  send  the  famous  astronomer  Mahommed  b. 
Must  into  Asia  Minor  to  find  out  all  about  the  Seven  Sleepers 
which  he  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arabiasus/  and 
Sallam  the  Interpreter  to  explore  the  situation  of  the  famous 
wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  he  reached  at  the  north-west 
frontier  of  China.'  For  these  and  other  personal  pursuits  he 
raised  money  by  forcing  a  number  of  high  functionaries  to  dis- 
gorge their  gains.  In  so  vast  an  empire  the  governors  and 
administrators  had  necessarily  enjoyed  an  almost  unrestricted 
power,  and  this  had  enabled  them  to  accumulate  wealth.  Omar 
had  already  compelled  them  to  furnish  an  account  of  their  riches, 
and,  when  he  found  that  they  had  abused  their  trust,  to  relin- 
quish half  to  the  state.  As  time  went  on,  nomination  to  an  office 
was  more  and  more  generally  considered  a  step  to  wealth. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Omayyads  a  few  large  fortunes  Were 
nude  thus.  But  with  the  increasing  luxury  after  Mansur,  the 
thirst  for  money  became  universal,  and  the  number  of  honest 
officials  lessened  fast    Confiscation  of  property  had  been 

* 

1  See  M.  j.  de  Goeje,  "  De  legende  der  Zevenslapert  van  Efete," 
Versl.  en  Meded,  der  A.  Akad.  v.WtUnsch.  Afd.  Letterk.  4*  Reeka,  iil., 
tooo. 

•See  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  "  De  muur  van  Gog  en  Magog."  Versl.  en 
Meded.  *•  Reeks,  v.,  1888.  . 


employed  with  success  by  Htrfln  *!-ttasfcM  after  t)w  cfegwee  41 
the  Barmecides,  and  occasionally  by  bis  successors,  but  Watfckf 
was  the  first  to  imprison  high  officials  and  fine  them  heavily  on 
the  specific  charge  of  peculation. 

The  caliph  also  shared  Mamun's-intolerance  on  the  doctrinal 
question  of  the  uncreated  Koran.  He  carried  bis  seal  to  Such  »■ 
point  that,  on  the  occasion  of. an  exchange  of  Greek  against 
Moslem  prisoners  in  845,  he  refused  to  receive  those  Modem' 
captives  who  would  not  declare  their  belief  that  the  Koran  we* 
created.  The  orthodox  in  Bagdad  prepared  to  revolt,  but  Were 
discovered  in  time  by  the  governor  of  the  dty.  The  ringleader 
Ahmad  b.  Nasr  al-Khose*I  was  seised  and  brought  to  Strnafrt* 
where  Wtthiq  beheaded  hfan  fn  person.  The  only  other  event' 
of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Wathiq  was  a  rising  of  the  Arabian' 
tribes  in  the  environs  of  Medina,  which  the  Turkish  general' 
Bogha  with  difficulty  repressed.  When  he  reached  Sftmarrt  wfeh- 
his  prisoners,  Wathiq  had  just  died  (August  846).  That  the' 
predominance  of  the  praetorians  was  already  established  Is  dear 
from  the  fact  that  Wathiq  gave  to  two  Turkish  generals,  Ashnto 
and  Itikh  respectively,  the  titular  but  lucrative  supreme  govern*' 
ment  of  all  the  western  and  all  the  eastern  provinces.  In  his  days 
the  soldiery  at  Samarrft  was  increased  by  a  large  division  of 
Africans  (Maghribls). 

zo.   Reign  of  Motawakkil. — As  Wathiq  had  appointed  no 
successor  the  vizier  Mahemmcd  Zayyat  had  cast  his  eye  on 
his  son  Mahommed,  who  was  still  a  child,  but  the  generals  Waslf 
and  Itakh,  seconded  by  the  upper  cadi  Ibn  abl  Da'ud,  refused 
their  consent,  and  offered  the  supreme  power  to  Watbiq's 
brother  Ja'far,  who  at  his  installation  adopted  the  name  of 
al-Hotawokkil  'old  'Udk  ("  he  who  trusts  in  God  ").    The  new 
caliph  hated  the  vizier  Zayyat,  who  had  opposed  his  election,  an& 
had  him  seised  and  killed  with  the  same  atrocious  cruelty  which 
the  vizier  himself  had  inflicted  on  others.    His  possessions,  and' 
those  of  others  who  had  opposed  the  caliph's  election,  were 
confiscated.    But  the  arrogance  of  It4kh,  to  whom  he  owed  hisf 
Caliphate,  became  insufferable.    So,  with  the  perfidy  of  his  race, 
the  caliph  took  him  off  his  guard,  and  had  him  imprisoned  andf 
killed  at  Bagdad.    He  was  succeeded  by  Waslf.  l| 

About  this  time  an  impostor  named  Mahmud  b.  Faraj  had  set 
himself  up  as  a  prophet,  claiming  to  be  Dhu'l-Qarnafn  (Alexander 
the  Great)  risen  from  the  dead.  Asserting  that  Gabriel  brought'' 
him  revelations,  he  had  contrived  to  attract  twenty-seven, 
followers.  The  caliph  had  him  flogged,  and  compelled  each  of 
the  twenty-seven  to  give  him  ten  blows  on  the  head  with  his 
fist    The  u  prophet  "  expired  under  the  blows  (850). 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Motawakkil  was  the  release  of  all  those1 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  admit  the  dogma  of  the 
created  Koran,  and  the  strict  order  to  abstain  from  any  litigation' 
about  the  Book  of  God.  The  upper  cadi  Ibn  abt  Da'ud,  the 
leader  of  the  movement  against  orthodoxy,  who  had  stood  in 
great  esteem  with  Mamun  and  had  fulfilled  his  high  office  under 
the  reigns  of  Motasim  and  Wathiq,  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in 
the  year  848.  His  son  Mahommed  was  put  in  his  place  till  851/ 
when  all  the  members  of  the  family  were  arrested.  They  released 
themselves  by  paying  the  enormous  sum  of  940,000  dinars  and 
16,000,000  drrhems,  which  constituted  nearly  their  whole1 
fortune,  and  were  then  sent  to  Bagdad,  where  father  and 'son' 
died  three  years  later.  An  orthodox  upper  cadi  was  named 
instead,  and  the  dogma  of  the  created  Koran  was  declared 
heresy;  therewith  began  a  persecution  of  all  the  adherents  of 
tbat  doctrine  and  other  MotaxQHe  tenets.  Orthodoxy  triumphed.4 
never  again  to  lose  its  place  as  the  state  religion.  Hand  in  hand 
with  these  reactionary  measures  came  two  others,  one  against' 
Jews,  and  Christians,  one  against  the  Shfites.  The  first  caliph 
•who  imposed  humiliating  conditions  on  the  Dhimmta,  or  Cove^ 
nanters,  who,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  not  over-heavy 
tribute,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  state  and  the  free  exercise 
of  their  cult,  was  Omar  II.,  but  this  policy  was  not  continued.- 
A  proposition  by  the  cadi  Abu  Yusuf  to  Harun  al-Rashid  to 
renew  it  had  not  been  adopted.  Motawakkil,  in  8  50,  formulated 
I  an  edict  by  which  these  sectaries  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
( distinctive  dress  and  to  distinguish  their  houses  by  a  figure  of 
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the  devil  nailed  to  the  door,  excluding  them  at  the  same  time 
from  all  public  employments,  and  forbidding  them  to  send  their 
children  to  Moslem  schools.  Nevertheless,  be  kept  his  Christian 
medical  men,  some  of  whom  were  high  in  favour.  He  showed 
his  hatred  for  the  Shi'ites  by  causing  the  mausoleum  erected  over 
the  tomb  of  Hosain  at  Kerbcla,  together  with  all  the  buildings 
surrounding  it,  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground  and  the  site  to  be 
ploughed  up,  and  by  forbidding  any  one  to  visit  the  spot.  A  year 
before,  a  descendant  of  Hosain,  Yahya  b.  Omar,  had  been  arrested 
and  flogged  on  his  orders.  He  escaped  afterwards,  rose  in 
rebellion  at  Kufa  in  864,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  It  is  reported 
that  the  caliph  even  permitted  one  of  his  buffoons  to  turn  the 
person  of  Ali  into  mockery. 

In  the  year  848-849  Ibn  Ba'Ith,  who  had  rendered  good  service 
in  the  war  against  Babak,  but  had  for  some  cause  been  arrested, 
fled  from  Samarra  to  Marand  in  Azerbaijan  and  revolted.  Not 
without  great  difficulty  Bogha,  the  Turkish  general,  succeeded 
in  taking  the  town  and  making  Ibn  Ba'Ith  prisoner.  He  was 
brought  before  Motawakkil  and  died  in  prison.  In  the  year  237 
(a.d.  851-852)  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia.  Notwithstanding 
a  vigorous  resistance,  Bogha.  subdued  and  pacified  the  province 
in  the  following  year.  In  that  same  year,  852-853,  the  Byzan- 
tines made  a  descent  on  Egypt  with  300  vessels.  'Anbasa  the 
governor  had  ordered  the  garrison  of  Damktta  to  parade  at  the 
capital  Fostat.  The  denuded  town  was  taken,  plundered  and 
burned.  The  Greeks  then  destroyed  all  the  fortifications  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  near  Tinnis,  and  returned  with  prisoners  and 
booty.  The  annual  raids  of  Moslems  and  Greeks  in  the  border 
districts  of  Asia  Minor  were  attended  with  alternate  successes, 
though  on  the  whole  the  Greeks  had  the  upper  hand.  In  856 
they  penetrated  as  far  as  Amid  (Diarbekr),  and  returned  with 
10,000  prisoners.  But  in  the  year  859  the  Greeks  suffered  a 
heavy  defeat  with  losses  of  men  and  cattle,  the  emperor  Michael 
himself  was  in  danger,  whilst  the  fleet  of  the  Moslems  captured 
and  sacked  Antalia.  This  was  followed  by  a  truce  and  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  the  following  year. 

In  855  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Horns  (Emesa),  where  the  harsh 
conditions  imposed  by  the  caliph  on  the  Christians  and  Jews 
had  caused  great  discontent.  It  was  repressed  after  a  vigorous 
resistance.  A  great  many  leading  men  were  flogged  to  death, 
all  churches  and  synagogues  were  destroyed  and  all  the  Christians 
banished. 

In  the  year  851  the  Boja  (or  Beja),  a  wild  people  living  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Blemmyes  of  the 
ancients,  refused  to  pay  the  annual  tribute,  and  invaded  the 
land  of  the  gold  and  emerald  mines,  so  that  the  working  of  the 
mines  was  stopped.  The  caliph  sent  against  them  Mahommed 
al-Qomml,  who  subdued  them  in  856  and  brought  their  king 
Ali  Baba  to  Samarra  before  Motawakkil,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

About  this  time  Sijistan  liberated  itself  from  the  supremacy 
of  the  Tfihirids.  Ya'qub  b.  Laith  al-Saffar  proclaimed  himself 
amir  of  that  province  in  the  year  860,  and  was  soon  after  con- 
firmed in  this  dignity  by  the  caliph. 

In  858  Motawakkil,  hoping  to  escape  from  the  arrogant 
patronage  of  Wasif,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Itakh  as  head 
of  the  Turkish  guard,  transferred  his  residence  to  Damascus. 
But  the  place  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  returned  to  Samarra, 
where  he  caused  a  magnificent  quarter  to  be  built  3  m.  from  the 
city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Ja'fariya,  and*  on  which 
he  spent  more  than  two  millions  of  dinars  (about  £000,000). 
He  found  the  means  by  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor 
in  depriving  many  officials  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  He  contrived 
to  enrol  in  his  service  nearly  1 2,000  men,  for  the  greater  part 
Arabs,  in  order  to  crush  the  Turks.  In  the  year  of  his  elevation 
to  the  Caliphate,  he  had  regulated  the  succession  to  the  empire 
in  his  own  family  by  designating  as  future  caliphs  his  three  sons, 
al-Montasir  billdh  ("  he  who  seeks  help  in  God  "),  ol-Mo'Um 
billdh  ("  he  whose  strength  is  of  God  "),  and  al- Mowayyad  billdh 
("  he  who  is  assisted  by  God  ").  By  and  by  he  conceived  an 
aversion  to  his  eldest  son,  and  wished  to  supplant  him  by  Motazz, 
the  son  of  bis  favourite  wife  Qablha.  The  day  bad  been  fixed  on 
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which  Montasir,  Wasif  and  several  other  Turkish  generals  were 
to  be  assassinated.  But  Wastf  and  Montasir  had  been  informed, 
and  resolved  to  anticipate  him.  In  the  night  before,  Shawwal 
iLH.  247  (December  861),  Motawakkil,  after  one  of  his  wonted 
orgies, was  murdered, together  with  his  confidant,  Fatfc  b.  Khaqan. 
The  official  report,  promulgated  by  his  successor,  was  that  Fatfe 
b.  Kh&qan  had  murdered  his  master  and  had  been  punished  for 
it  by  death.  For  the  administrative  system  in  this  reign  see 
Mahommedan  Institutions. 

ix.  Reign  of  Montasir. — On  the  very  night  of  his  father's 
assassination  Montasir  had  himself  proclaimed  caliph.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  feeble  character,  and  a  mere  puppet  in  the  bands 
of  his  vizier  Ahmad  b.  Khasib  and  the  Turkish  generals.  He 
was  compelled  to  send  Wasif,  the  personal  enemy  of  Ibn  Khasib, 
to  the  frontier  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  then  to  deprive  his 
two  brothers  Motazz  and  Mowayyad,  who  were  not  agreeable  to 
them,  of  their  right  of  succession.  He  died  six  months  after,  by 
poison,  it  is  said. 

12.  Reign  of  Mosiain. — The  Turkish  soldiery,  now  the  chief 
power  in  the  state,  chose,  by  the  advice  of  Ibn  Khasib,  in  suc- 
cession to  Montasir,  his  cousin  Ahmad,  who  took  the  title  of 
al-Mosla'ln  billdh  ("  he  who  looks  for  help  to  God  ").  In  the 
reign  of  this  feeble  prince  the  Greeks  inflicted  serious  losses  on 
the  Moslems  in  Asia  Minor.  A  great  many  volunteers  from  all 
parts,  who  offered  their  services,  were  hunted  down  as  rioters 
by  the  Turkish  generals,  who  were  wholly  absorbed  by  their 
own  interests. .  The  party  which  had  placed  Mosta'In  on  the 
throne,  led  by  Ibn  Khasib  and  Otamish,  were  soon  overpowered 
by  Wasif  and  Bogha.  Ibn  Khasib  was  banished  to  Crete, 
Otamish  murdered.  The  superior  party,  however,  maintained 
Mosta'In  on  the  throne,  because  they  feared  lest  Motazz  should 
take  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  murder  of  his  father  Mota- 
wakkiL  But  in  the  year  865  Wasif  and  Bogha  fled  with  Mosta'In 
to  Bagdad,  and  Motazz  was  proclaimed  calipb  at  Samarra.  A 
terrible  war  ensued;  Mosta'In  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  was 
killed  in  the  following  year. 

In  864  a  descendant  of  Ali,  named  Hasan  b.  Zaid,  gained 
possession  of  Tabaristan  and  occupied  the  great  city  of  Rai 
(Rey)  near  Teheran.  A  year  later  the  province  was  reconquered 
by  the  fahirid  governor  of  Khorasan,  so  that  Hasan  was  obliged 
to  retreat  for  refuge  to  the  land  of  the  Dailam.  But  he  returned 
soon,  and  after  many  reverses  ruled  over  Tabaristan  and  Jorjan 
for  many  years. 

13.  Reign  of  liotau. — Motazz,  proclaimed  caliph  at  Bagdad 
in  the  first  month  of  252  (January  866),  devoted  himself  to  the 
object  of  freeing  himself  from  the  omnipotent  Turkish  generals, 
especially  Wasif  and  Bogha,  who  had  opposed  his  election.  But 
such  a  task  demanded  an  ability  and  energy  which  he  did  not 
possess.  He  was  obliged  to  grant  them  amnesty  and  to  recall 
them  to  Samarra.  He  mistrusted  also  his  brothers  Mowayyad 
and  Mowaffaq,  who  had  interceded  for  them.  He  put  the  former 
to  death  and  drove  the  latter  into  exile  to  Bagdad.  Some  time 
after  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Wasif  killed  by  his  own 
troops,  and  succeeded,  a  year  later,  in  having  Bogha  assassinated. 
But  a  more  difficult  problem  was  the  payment  of  the  Turkish, 
Persian  and  African  guards,  which  was  said  to  have  amounted 
in  a.h.  252  to  200,000,000  dirhems  *  (about  £6,500,000),  01 
apparently  twice  the  revenue  derived  from  the  land  tax.  As  the 
provincial  revenues  annually  decreased,  it  became  impossible 
to  pay  this  sum,  and  §alib  the  son  of  Wasif,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  caliph,  confiscated  the  property  of  state 
officials.  Upon  a  further  demand,  Motazz,  having  failed  to 
procure  money  from  his  mother  Qabiha,  who  was  enormously 
rich,  was  seized  upon  and  tortured,  and  died  of  starvation  in 
prison  (Shaaban  255,  July  868). 

The  dismemberment  of  the  empire  continued  fast  in  these 
years,  and  the' caliph  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  virtual 
independence  of  the  governors  Ya'qub  the  Saffarid  (see  Saf* 
parids  and  Persia,  History,  §  B)  in  Seistan,  and  Ahmad 
b.  TulQn  in  Egypt. 

1 "  Dinars  "  in  the  text  of  Tabari  iii  1685,  must  be  an  error 
for  "  dirhems." 
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14.  Reign  of  MohtadI. — Immediately  after  the  seizure  of 
Motazz,  the  Turks,  led  by  §alih  b.  Wa$If,  proclaimed  as  caliph 
one  of  the  sons  of  Withiq  with  the  title  of  al-Mohtadl  billih 
C  the  guided  by  God"),  who,  however,  refused  to  occupy  the 
throne  until  his  predecessor  had  solemnly  abdicated.  MohtadI, 
who  was  a  man  of  noble  and  generous  spirit  and  had  no  lack  of 
energy,  began  by  applying  the  precarious  measure  of  power 
which  was  left  him  to  the  reform  of  the  court.  He  banished  the 
musicians  and  singers,  and  forbade  all  kinds  of  games;  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  gave 
public  audiences  to  the  people  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
At  the  same  time  he  contrived  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  Abpi, 
the  descendants  of  those  Persian  soldiers  who  had  established 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abbasids,  in  order  to  break  the  supremacy 
of  the  Turks  and  other  mercenaries.  But  MohtadI  came  too 
late,  and  the  Turks  did  not  leave  him  time  to  finish  his  work. 

On  the  news  of  the  conspiracy  against  Motazz,  Musi,  the  son 
of  the  famous  general  Boghi,1  then  governor  of  Media  (Jabal), 
ordered  his  deputy-general  Moflih  to  return  at  once  from  a  pro- 
posed invasion  of  Dailam,  and  moved  with  his  army  towards 
Simarri,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  caliph. 
At  his  approach  §alih,  who  was  afraid  of  Musi,  hid  himself, 
but  was  soon  discovered  and  killed.  At  that  moment  a  Kharijite, 
named  Mosiwir,  who  in  867  had  risen  in  Mesopotamia  and 
beaten  more  than  one  general  of  the  government,  took  Balad 
and  menaced  Mosul.  Musi  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
formal  command  of  the  caliph  to  march  against  him.  During 
the  absence  of  these  troops,  MohtadI  seems  to  have  tried  to  get 
rid  of  the  principal  Turkish  leaders.  A  brother  of  Musi  and  one 
of  his  best  generals,  Biyikbcg  (Baiekbik),  were  killed,  but  the 
soldiery  he  had  gained  over  for  himself  were  not  strong  enough. 
MohtadI  was  overwhelmed  and  killed,  Rajab  256  (June  870). 

15.  Reign  of  Motamid. — Whether  from  weariness  or  from 
repentance,  the  Turkish  soldiery  discontinued  for  a  time  their 
hateful  excesses,  and  their  new  leader,  Musi  b.  Boghfi,  was 
without  the  greed  and  ambition  of  his  predecessors.  A  son  of 
Motawakkil  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  succeed  his  cousin,  and 
reigned  for  twenty-three  years  under  the  name  of  al-Mo'tamid 
'al&'lldh  ("  he  whose  support  is  God  ") .  He  was  a  feeble,  pleasure- 
loving  monarch,  but  MohtadI  had  regained  for  the  Caliphate 
some  authority,  which  was  exercised  by  Obaidallah  b.  Khiqin, 
the  able  vizier  of  MohtadI,  and  by  Motamid's  talented  brother 
Abu  Ahmad  al-MowafTaq;  Musi  b.  Boghi  himself  remained  till 
his  death  a  staunch  servant  of  the  government.  During  the 
reign  of  Motamid  great  events  took  place.  The  great  power  long 
wielded  by  the  T/ihirids,  not  only  in  the  eastern  provinces,  but 
also  at  Bagdad  itself,  had  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  came 
to  an  end  in  the  year  873,  when  Ya'qub  the  Safffirid  occupied 
Nishipur  and  imprisoned  Mahommed  b.  Jihir  with  his  whole 
family.  The  power  of  Ya'qub  then  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  not  content  with  the  caliph's  offer  to  recognize  him 
as  supreme  in  the  provinces  he  had  conquered,  and  military 
governor  of  Bagdad,  but  marched  against  Irak.  The  caliph 
himself,  wearing  the  mantle  and  the  staff  of  the  Prophet,  then 
went  out  against  him,  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  he  was 
beaten  by  Mowaffaq,  who  had  the  command  of  the  troops,  and 
fled  to  Jondisipur  in  RhQzistin,  where  he  died  three  years  later, 
leaving  his  empire  to  his  brother  'Amr.  This  prince  maintained 
himself  in  power  till  the  year  000,  when  he  was  beaten  and  taken 
prisoner  by  lsma'U  b.  Ahmed  the  Siminid.  The  Sirainids  had 
been  governors  of  Transoxiana  from  the  time  of  Mamun,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  T^Wrids,  had  been  confirmed  in  this  office 
by  the  caliph,  After  287  (000)  they  were  independent  princes, 
and  under  their  dominion  these  districts  attained  to  high 
prosperity. 

Motamid  had  also  to  deal  with  a  rising  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  province  of  Basra,  led  by  one  Ait  b.  Mahommed,  who  called 
himself  a  descendant  of  AH.  It  lasted  from  869  to  883,  and  tasked 
the  government  to  its  utmost.* 

lThis  Boghi  was  called  al-Kabir,  or  major;  the  ally  of  Wasif, 
ft  man  of  much  inferior  consideration,  al-Saghir,  or  minor. 
»  See  Noldeke,  Orientalise)*  Skitaen,  pp.  155  teq. 


In  the  west,  Ahmad  b.  TOlGn  became  a  mighty  prince,  whose 
sway  extended  over  Syria  and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Motamid, 
who  wished  to  free  himself  from  the  guardianship  of  his  brother 
Mowaffaq,  concerted  with  him  a  plan  to  emigrate  to  Egypt, 
Ahmad  being  himself  angered  against  Mowaffaq  on  personal 
grounds.  Motamid's  flight  was  stopped  by  his  vizier  Ibn 
Makhlad,  and  the  caliph  himself  was  reconducted  to  Sfimarrfl 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  year  882.  From  that  time  there  was  war 
between  the  Abbasids  and  the  fulunids.  Ahmad  died  in  270 
(S84).  His  son  Khomaruya  succeeded  him,  and  maintained 
himself  in  power  till  his  death  in  896,  in  which  year  his  daughter 
was  married  to  the  caliph  Motadid.  Ten  years  later  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  a  general  of  the  caliph  Moktafl. 

During  the  reign  of  Motamid  the  emperor  Basil  I.  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Moslems  with  great  success,  till  in  the  year 
270  (a.d.  884)  his  army  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  near  Tarsus, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  the  commander  Andreas, 
and  many  other  patricians  perished. 

Motamid  had  appointed  his  son  al-Mofawwid  as  successor  to 
the  Caliphate,  and  after  him  his  brother  Mowaffaq.  When  the 
latter  died  in  the  year  891,  his  son  Aba  V  Abbas,  al- Mo' tad  id 
("  he  who  seeks  his  support  in  God  "),  was  put  in  his  place. 
Next  year  Mofawwid  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
cousin.  Shortly  after  Motamid  died,  Rajab  279  (October  892). 
Not  long  before  these  events,  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  had  been 
restored  to  Bagdad. 

16.  Reign  of  Motadid. — Motadid  may  be  called,  after  MansOr, 
the  most  able  and  energetic  of  all  the  Abbasid  rulers.  He  took 
good  care  of  the  finances,  reformed  the  administration,  was  an 
excellent  commander  in  war,  and  maintained  order  as  far  as 
possible.  The  Kharijites  in  Mesopotamia,  who  for  many  years 
had  molested  the  government,  were  finally  crushed  with  the  aid 
of  their  former  ally  tfamdin,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  dynasty  of  the  rjamdinites.  The  mighty  house 
of  AbO  Dolaf  in  the  south-west  of  Media,  which  had  never 
ceased  to  encroach  on  the  Caliphate,  was  put  down.  The 
governor  of  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia,  belonging  to  the  powerful 
Turkish  house  of  the  Sijids  or  Sijites,  whose  loyalty  was  always 
doubtful,  planned  an  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt  Motadid 
frustrated  it  by  a  quick  movement.  The  citizens  of  Tarsus  who 
were  involved  in  the  plot  were  severely  punished.  The  chief 
punishment,  however,  the  burning  of  the  fleet,  was  a  very 
impolitic  measure,  as  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Byzantines. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  rising  of  the  negro  slaves 
in  Basra  there  arose  in  the  province  of  Kflfa  the  celebrated 
sect  of  the  Carmathians  (q.v.),  Fitimitcs4  or  lsmi'ilites.  This 
powerful  sect,  which  save  for  a  difference  of  opinion  would  have 
joined  the  negro  rising,  remained  outwardly  quiet  during 
Motamid's  reign,  but  under  Motadid  the  government  began  to 
have  misgivings  about  them.  Abu  Sa'Id  al-Jannibl,  who  had 
founded  a  Carmathian  state  in  Bahrein,  the  north-eastern 
province  of  Arabia  (actually  called  Lahsi),  which  could  become 
dangerous  for  the  pilgrim  road  as  well  as  for  the  commerce  of 
Basra,  in  the  year  000  routed  an  army  sent  against  him  by 
Motadid,  and  warned  the  caliph  that  it  would  be  safer  to  let  the 
Carmathians  alone.  In  the  same  year  the  real  chief  of  the  sect, 
whose  abode  had  been  discovered  by  the  caliph,  fled  from 
Salamia  in  Syria,  where  he  lived,  to  Africa,  and  hid  himself  a1 
Sijilmasa^in  Tafilalt)  in  the  far  west,  whence  he  reappeared 
ten  years  later  al  Kairawan  as  the  Mahdi,  the  first  caliph  of  the 
Fatimites.4 

Motadid  died  in  Rabia  II.  ah.  289  (March  002),  leaving  the 
Caliphate  to  his  son  ai-Moktdfi  billdh  ("  he  whosufficeth  himself 
in  God  "). 

17.  Reign  of  Moklafi. — Moktafi  inherited  his  father's  intre 
pidity.  and  seems  to  have  had  high  personal  qualities,  but  hi* 
reign  of  six  years  was  a  constant  struggle  against  the  Carmathians 
in  Syria,  who  defeated  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  troops,  and 

'  For  the  connexion  between  Carmathians  and  Fatimites  see  under 
Fatimites. 

'M.J.  de  Goeje.  Mf  moire  sur  Us  Carmaihei  du  Bahrain  el  Us 
Patimides  (Leiden,  1886). 
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conquered  Damascus  and  other  cities.  Moktafi  led  his  troops 
in  person,  and  his  general,  Mahommed  b.  Suleiman,  gained  a 
signal  victory.  Three  of  their  chiefs  were  taken  and  put  to  death. 
But,  to  avenge  their  defeat,  they  lay  in  wait  for  the  great  pilgrim 
caravan  on  its  return  from  Mecca  in  the  first  days  of  394  (906), 
and  massacred  20,000  pilgrims,  making  an  immense  booty. 
This  horrible  crime  raised  the  whole  Moslem  world  against 
them.    Zikruya  their  chief  was  defeated  at  last  and  perished. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  Carmathians,  Mahommed  h. 
Suleiman  was  sent  by  the  caliph  to  Egypt,  where  he  overthrew 
the  dominion  of  the  TulQnids.  Isa  b.  Mahommed  al-Naushari 
was  made  governor  in  their  stead  (005). 

The  war  with  the  Byzantines  was  conducted  with  great  energy 
during  the  reign  of  Moktafi.  In  the  year  905  the  Greek  general 
Andronicus  took  Marash,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Halcb 
(Aleppo),  but  the  Moslems  were  successful  at  sea,  and  in  007 
captured  Iconium,  whilst  Andronicus  went  over  to  the  caliph's 
side,  so  that  the  Byzantine  emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  Bagdad 
to  ask  for  a  truce  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

18.  Reign  of  Moqtadir.— The  sudden  death  of  Moktafi,  Dhu'l- 
qa'da  295  (August  008),  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Caliphate,  which  had  revived  under  the  successive  governments  of 
Mowaftaq,  Motadid  and  himself.  The  new  caliph,  al- Moqtadir 
bill&h  ("  the  powerful  through  God  ">,  a  brother  of  Moktafi,  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Owing 
to  his  extreme  youth  many  of  the  leading  men  at  Bagdad  rebelled 
and  swore  allegiance  to  Abdallah,  son  of  the  former  caliph 
Motazz,  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  of  great  poetical  gifts; 
but  the  party  of  the  house  of  Motadid  prevailed,  and  the  rival 
caliph  was  put  to  death.  Moqtadir,  though  not  devoid  of  noble 
qualities,  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  his  mother  and  her 
ladies  and  eunuchs.  He  began  by  squandering  the  15,000,000 
dinars  which  were  in  the  treasury  when  his  brother  died  in 
largesses  to  his  courtiers,  who,  however,  merely  increased  their 
demands.  His  very  able  vizier,  the  noble  and  disinterested 
Ali  b.  'Isi,  tried  to  check  this  foolish  expenditure,  but  his  efforts 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  vizier  Ibn  abi'l-For&t 
and  the  court  The  most  shameless  bribery  and  the  robbery 
of  the  well-to-do  went  together  with  the  most  extravagant 
luxury.  The  twenty -four  years  of  Moqtadir's  reign  are  a  period 
of  rapid  decay.  The  most  important  event  in  the  reign  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty,  which  reigned  first  in  the 
Maghrib  and  then  in  Egypt  for  nearly  three  centuries  (see 
Fatimites  and  Egypt:  History,  "  Mahommedan  ")• 

Far  more  dangerous,  however,  for  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad 
at  the  time  were  the  Carmathians  of  Bahrein,  then  guided  by 
Abu  T&hi**  the  son  of  Abu  Sa'id  Jannabi.  In  311  (a.d.  923) 
they  took  and  ransacked  Basra;  in  the  first  month  of  the 
tollowing  year  the  great  pilgrim  caravan  on  Its  return  from 
Mecca  was  overpowered;  2500  men  perished,  while  an  even  larger 
number  were  made  prisoners  and  brought  to  Lahs&,  the  residence 
of  the  Carmathian  princes,  together  with  an  immense  booty. 
The  caravan  which  left  Bagdad  towards  the  end  of  this  year 
returned  in  all  haste  before  it  had  covered  a  third  of  the  way. 
Then  Kufa  underwent  the  fate  that  had  befallen  Basra.  In  313 
(a.d.  926)  the  caravan  was  allowed  to  pass  on  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  The  government  of  Bagdad  resolved  to  crush 
the  Carmathians,  but  a  large  army  was  utterly  defeated  by  Abu 
Tahir  in  315  (927),  and  Bagdad  was  seriously  threatened.  Next 
year  Mecca  was  taken  and  plundered;  even  .the  sacred  Black 
Stone  was  transported  to  Lahsa,  where  it  remained  till  339  (950), 
when  by  the  express  order  of  the  Imam,  the  Fatimite  caliph,  it 
was  restored  to  the  Ka'ba. 

In  317  (929)  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  dethrone  Moqtadir, 
to  which  Munis,  the  chief  commander  of  the  army,  at  first 
assented,  irritated  by  false  reports.  Very  soon  he  withdrew, 
and  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  plundering  bf  the  palace, 
and  the  proclamation  as  caliph  of  another  son  of  Motadid  with 
the  title  al-Qdhir  billdh  ("  the  victorious  through  God  "),  he 
rescued  Moqtadir  and  his  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
imprisoned  friend  Ali  b.  'Isi,  and  brought  them  to  his  own  house. 
A  few  days  bier,  a  counter-revolution  took  place i  the  leaders 


of  the  revolt  were  killed,  and  Moqtadir,  against  his  wish,  was 
replaced  on  the  throne.  In  320  (a.d.  932)  Munis,  discovering 
a  court  intrigue  against  him,  set  out  for  Mosul,  expecting  that 
the  Hamd&nids,  who  owed  to  him  their  power,  would  join  hint. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  they  opposed  him  with  a  numerous  army, 
but  were  defeated.  Munis  took  Mosul,  and  having  received 
reinforcements  from  all  parts,  marched  against  Bagdad.  The 
caliph,  who  wished  nothing  more  than  to  be  reconciled  to  his  ok) 
faithful  servant,  was  forced  f)  take  arms  against  him.  and  fell  in 
battle  Shawwal  320  (October  932),  at  the  age  of  38  years.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  almost  twenty-five  years,  was  in  all  respect* 
injurious  to  the  empire. 

19.  Reign  of  Qdhir. — After  the  victory  Munis  acted  with 
great  moderation  and  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty.  His  own 
wish  was  to  call  Abu  Ahmad,  a  son  of  Moktafi,  or  a  son  of  Moq- 
tadir, to  the  Caliphate,  but  the  majority  of  generals  preferring 
Q&hir  because  he  was  an  adult  man  and  had  no  mother  at  his 
side,  he  acquiesced,  although  he  had  a  personal  dislike  for  him, 
knowing  his  selfish  and  cruel  character.  Q&hir  was  a  drunkard, 
and  derived  the  money  for  his  excesses  from  promiscuous  con- 
fiscation. He  ill-treated  the  sons  of  Moqtadir  and  Abu  Ahmad, 
and  ultimately  assassinated  his  patrons  Munis  and  Yalbak. 
whose  guardianship  he  resented.  In  Jornada  I.  322  (April 
934)  he  was  dethroned  and  blinded,  and  died  in  poverty  seven 
years  later. 

During  the  last  years  of  Moqtadir  and  the  reign  of  Q&hir  a 
new  dynasty  rose.  Buy  a,  the  chief  of  a  clan  of  the  Dai]  am,  a 
warlike  people  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  country  south-west 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had  served  under  the  Samanids,  and  found  ft 
footing  in  the  south  of  Media  (Jabal),  whence  his  three  sons—* 
well  known  under  the  titles  they  assumed  at  a  later  period- 
'Im&d  addaula  ("  prop  of  the  dynasty  "),  Rokn  addaula  ("  pill** 
of  the  dynasty  "),  and  Mo'izz  addaula  ("  strengthener  of  the 
dynasty  ") — succeeded  in  subduing  the  province  of  Facs,  at  the 
time  of  Q&hir's  dethronement  (see  Persia:  History). 

20.  Reign  oj  Radi. — Moqtadir's  son,  who  was  then  proclaimed 
caliph  under  the  name  of  ar-R&di  billdh  ("  the  content  through 
God  "),  was  pious  and  well-meaning,  but  inherited  only  the 
shadow  of  power.  The  vizier  Ibn  Moqla  tried  to  maintain  his 
authority  at  least  in  Irak  and  Mesopotamia,  but  without  success. 
The  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  troops  asked  for  pay.  the  people 
in  Bagdad  were  riotous.  In  this  extremity  the  caliph  bade 
Ibn  Raiq,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Basra  and  Wash, 
and  had  command  of  money  and  men,  to  come  to  his  help.  He 
created  for  him  the  office  of  Amir  al-Omari,  "  Amir  of  the 
Amirs,"  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  MayoT  of  the  Palace 
among  the  Franks.1  Thenceforth  the  worldly  power  of  the 
Caliphate  was  a  mere  shadow.  The  empire  was  by  this  time 
practically  reduced  to  the  province  of  Bagdad;  Khorasan  and 
Transoxiana  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Samanids,  Fars  in  those 
of  the  Buy  ids;  Kirman  and  Media  were  under  independent 
sovereigns;  the  Hamd&nids  possessed  Mesopotamia;  the  Sajids 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan;  the  Ikshldiles  Egypt;  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Fatimites  Africa,  the  Carmathians  Arabia.  The  Amir 
al-Omara  was  obliged  to  purchase  from  the  latter  the  freedom 
of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  at  the  price  of  a  disgraceful  treaty. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  Caliphate  the  Byzantines  had  made 
great  advances;  they  had  even  taken  Malaria  and  Samosata 
(Samsat).  But  the  great  valour  of  the  Hamdanid  prince  Saif* 
addaula  checked  their  march.  The  Greek  army  suffered  tw* 
severe  defeats  and  sued  for  peace. 

21.  Reign  ofMottoqi.—K&di  died  in  Rabia  I.  A.H.329  (December 
940).  Another  son  of  Moqtadir  was  then  proclaimed  caliph 
under  the  name  of  al-Motlaqi  billdh  ("  he  who  guards  himself  by 
God  ")•  At  the  time  of  his  accession  the  Amir  al-Omara  was  the 
Turkish  general  Bajkam,  in  whose  favour  Ibn  Raiq  had  been 
obliged  to  retire.  Unfortunately  Bajkam  died  soon  after,  and 
his  death  was  followed  by  general  anarchy.  A  certain  Baridi, 
who  had  carved  out  for  himself  a  principality  in  the  province  of 
Basra,  marched  against  Bagdad  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital,  but  was  soon  driven  out  by  the  Dailamite  general 

1  See  Defremery,  Mlmoire  sur  Us  Emirs  al-Omara  (Park.  184*1 
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K Or t akin.  Ibn  Rftiq  came  back  and  reinstated  himself  as  Amir 
al-Omarft.  But  BaridI  again  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  and  Mottaqi 
fled  to  Nasir  addaula  the  Ham  dan  id  prince  of  Mosul,  who  then 
inarched  against  Bagdad,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  Baridi. 
In  return  be  obtained  the  office  of  Amir  al-Omarft.  But  the 
Dailamite  and  Turkish  soldiery  did  not  suffer  him  to  keep  this 
office  longer  than  several  months.  TQzun,  a  former  captain  of 
Bajkam,  compelled  him  to  return  to  Mosul  and  took  his  place. 
Mottaqi  fled  again  to  Mosul  and  thence  to  Rakka.  The  Ikshid, 
sovereign  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  offered  him  a  refuge,  but  TQzun, 
fearing  to  see  the  caliph  obtain  such  powerful  support,  found 
means  to  entice  him  to  his  tent,  and  had  his  eyes  put  out,  Saphar 
333  (October  044)- 

22.  Reign  of  Mostakfi. — As  successor  TOzun  chose  al-Mostakfl 
bill&h  («•  he  who  finds  full  sufficiency  with  God  "),  a  son  of 
Moktafi.  This  prince,  still  more  than  his  predecessors,  was 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  TOzun,  who  died  a  few  months 
later,  and  his  successor  Ibn  Sblrzftd.  Such  was  the  weakness 
of  the  caliph  that  a  notorious  robber,  named  Hamdl,  obtained 
immunity  for  his  depredations  by  a  monthly  payment  of  35,000 
dinars.  One  of  the  Buyid  princes,  whose  power  had  been 
steadily  increasing,  marched  about  this  time  against  Bagdad, 
which  he  entered  in  Jornada  I.  a.h.  334  (December  045),  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  caliph  as  legal  sovereign,  under  the  title 
of  Sultan.  He  assumed  at  this  time  the  name  of  Mo'izz  addaula. 
Mostakfi  was  soon  weary  of  this  new  master,  and  plotted  against 
bim.  At  least  Mo'izz  addaula  suspected  him  and  deprived  him 
of  his  eyesight,  Jornada  II.  a.h.  334  (January  046).  There  were 
thus  in  Bagdad  three  caliphs  who  had  been  dethroned  and 
blinded,  Qthir,  Mottaqi  and  Mostakfi. 

23.  Reign  of  Moti. — Mo'izz  addaula  soon  abandoned  his 
original  idea  of  restoring  the  title  of  caliph  to  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  AH,  fearing  a  strong  opposition  of  the  people,  and  also 
dreading  lest  this  should  lead  to  the  recovery  by  the  caliphs  of 
their  former  supremacy.  His  choice  fell  on  a  son  of  Moqtadir, 
who  took  the  title  of  oLMotV  tnlldk  ("  he  who  obeys  God  "). 
The  sultan,  reserving  to  himself  all  the  powers  and  revenues  of 
the  Caliphate,  allowed  the  caliph  merely  a  secretary  and  a  pension 
of  5000  dirhems  a  day.  Though  in  public  prayers  and  on  the 
coins  the  name  of  the  caliph  remained  as  that  of  the  supreme 
authority,  be  had  in  reality  no  authority  out  of  the  palace,  so 
that  the  saying  became  proverbial,  "  he  contents  himself  with 
sermon  and  coin." 

The  Hamdanid  prince  of  Mosul,  who  began  to  think  his 
possessions  threatened  by  Mo'izz  addaula,  tried  without  success 
to  wTest  Bagdad  from  him,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
payment  of  tribute.  He  died  in  358  (a.d.  969),  and  ten  years 
later  the  power  of  this  branch  of  the  Hamdanids  came  to  an  end. 
The  representative  of  the  other  branch,  Saif  addaula,  the  prince 
of  Haleb  (Aleppo),  conducted  the  war  against  the  Byzantines 
with  great  valour  till  his  death  in  356  (a.d.  067),  but  could  not 
stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  •  His  descendants  maintained 
themselves,  but  with  very  limited  power,  till  a.h.  413  (a.d.  1022). 

Mo'izz  addaula  died  in  the  same  year  as  Saif  addaula,  leaving 
his  power  to  his  son  Bakhtiyftr  'Izz  addaula,  who  lacked  his 
father's  energy  and  loved  pleasure  more  than  business. 

While  the  Abb&sid  dynasty  was  thus  dying  out  in  shame  and 
degradation,  the  Ffttrmites,  in  the  person  of  Mo'izz  U-dfn-allah 
(or  Mo'izz  Abu  Tamin  Ma'add)  ("  he  who  makes  God's  religion 
victorious  "),  were  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
glory  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Carmathians,  who  left 
their  old  allegiance  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Bagdad,  offering  to  drive  back  the  Ffttrmites,  on  condition  of 
being  assisted  with  money  and  troops,  and  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  government  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  former  condition 
was  granted,  but  the  caliph  emphatically  refused  the  latter 
demand,  saying:  "  Both  parties  are  Carmathians,  they  profess 
the  same  religion  and  are  enemies  of  Islam."  The  Carmathians 
drove  the  Fatimites  out  of  Syria,  and  threatened  Egypt,  but, 
notwithstanding  their  intrepidity,  they  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  their  powerful  rival,  who,  however,  in  his  turn  could  not 
bring  them  to  submission.    In  978-970  peace  was  made  on 


condition  that  the  Carmathians  should  evacuate  Syria  for  an 
annual  payment  of  70,000  dinars.  But  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  Carmathians  during  that  struggle  had  been  enormous. 
Their  power  henceforward  declined,  and  came  to  an  end  in  a.h. 
474  (ad.  1081). 

Mo'izz  addaula,  as  we  have  seen,  professed  a  great  veneration 
for  the  house  of  Ali.  He  not  only  caused  the  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Hosain  and  other  Shi'itc  festivals  to  be  celebrated  at 
Bagdad,  but  also  allowed  imprecations  against  Moawiya  and 
even  against  Mahomet's  wife  Ayesha  and  the  caNphs  Abu 
Bckr,  Omar  and  Othman,  to  be  posted  up  at  the  doors  of  the 
mosques.  These  steps  annoyed  the  people  and  the  Turkish 
soldiery,  who  were  Sunnites,  and  led  at  last  to  an  insurrection. 
Moti  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  Bakhtiyftr  was  driven  out 
of  Bagdad  Dhu'l-qa'da  363  (August  974). 

24.  Reign  of  Tai. — Moti  left  the  empty  title  of  caliph  to  his  son 
al-Td'i  U-amrVllah  ("  the  obedient  to  the  command  of  God  "). 
The  Turks  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  could  not  maintain 
themselves,  but  so  insignificant  was  the  person  of  the  caliph 
that  'Adod  addaula,  who  succeeded  his  cousin  Bakhtiyftr  in 
Bagdad,* did  not  think  of  replacing  him  by  another.  Under  this 
prince,  or  king,  as  he  was  called,  the  power  of  the  Buyids  reached 
its  zenith.  His  empire  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian 
Sea,  and  in  the  west  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Syria.  He  did 
his  best  to  remedy  the  misery  caused  by  the  intestine  wars, 
repaired  the  ruined  mosques  and  other  public  edifices,  founded 
hospitals  and  libraries — his  library  in  Shirftz  was  one  of.  the 
wonders  of  the  world — and  improved  irrigation.  It  was  also  he 
who  built  the  mausoleum  of  Hosain  at  Kerbela,  and  that  of  Art 
at  Kufa.  But  after  his  death  in  the  year  372  (a.d.  983),  his 
sons,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  their  predecessors, 
the  three  sons  of  Buy  a,  fought  one  against  the  other.  In  380 
(a.d.  090)  the  youngest  of  them,  Bahft  addaula,  had  the  upper 
hand.  This  prince,  who  was  as  avaricious  as  be  was  ambitious, 
wishing  to  deprive  the  caliph  Tai  of  his  possessions,  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  a.h.  381  (a.d.  991). 

25.  Reign  of  Qddir. — A  grandson  of  Moqtadir  was  then  made 
caliph  under  the  name  of  al-Q&dir  bill&h  ("  the  powerful  through 
God  ").  The  only  deed  of  power,  however,  that  is  recorded  of 
him,  is  that  he  opposed  himself  to  the  substitution  of  a  Shi'ite 
head  cadi  for  the  Sunnite,  so  that  Bahft  addaula  had  to  content 
himself  with  giving  to  the  Shi'ites  a  special  judge,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  title  of  naqib  (superintendent).  During  this  caliphate 
the  Buyid  princes  were  in  continual  war  with  one  another. 
Meanwhile  events  were  preparing  the  fall  of  their  dynasty.  In 
350  (a.d.  961)  a  Turkish  general  of  the  Sftmftnids  had  founded  for 
himself  a  principality  in  Ghazni,  and  at  his  death  in  366  (a.d. 
976)  his  successor  Sabuktagin  had  conquered  Bost  in  Sijistftn 
and  Qosdftr  in  Baluchistan,  beaten  the  Indian  prince  Diaya 
Pala,  and  been  acknowledged  as  master  of  the  lands  west  of  the 
Indus.  At  his  death  in  387  his  son  Mahmud  conquered  the 
whole  of  Khorasan  and  Sijistftn,  with  a  great  part  of  India.  He 
then  attacked  the  Buyids,  and  would  have  destroyed  their 
dynasty  but  for  his  death  in  the  year  421  (a.d.  1030). 

In  389  (a.d.  999)  Ilek-khftn,  the  prince  of  Turkistan,  took 
Bokhara  and  made  an  end  to  the  glorious  state  of  the  Sftmftnids, 
the  last  prince  of  which  was  murdered  in  39s  (aj>.  1005).  The 
Sftmftnids  had  long  been  a  rampart  of  the  Caliphate  against  the 
Turks,  whom  they  held  under  firm  control.  From  their  fall 
dates  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  that  people.  The  greatest 
gainer  for  the  moment  was  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  In  Mesopotamia 
and  Irak  several  petty  states  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Hamdanids  and  of  the  Abbasids. 

Qftdir  died  in  the  last  month  of  a.h.  422  (November  1031). 
He  is  the  author  of  some  theological  treatises. 

26.  Reign  of  Qffftn. — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  at  his 
accession  took  the  title  of  olrQdim  bi-amrVlldh  ("  he  who  main- 
tains  the  cause  of  God  ").  During  the  first  half  of  his  long  reign 
took  place  the  development  of  the  power  of  the  Ghflzz,  a  great 
Turkish  tribe,  who  took  the  name  Seljuk  from  Seljuk  their  chief  in 
Transoxiana.  Already  during  the  reign  of  Mahmud  large  bodies 
had  passed  the  Oxus  and  spread  over  Khorasan  and  the  adjacer/ 
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countries.  In  the  time  of  his  successor  the  bulk  of  the  tribe 
followed,  and  in  the  year  429  (a.d.  1038)  Toghrul  Beg,  their 
chief,  beat  the  army  of  the  Ghaznevids  and  made  his  entry  into 
Nishapur.  Thenceforth  this  progress  was  rapid  (see  Seljuks). 
The  situation  in  Bagdad  had  become  so  desperate  that  the  caliph 
called  Toghrul  to  his  aid.  This  prince  entered  Bagdad  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan  a.h.  447  (December  1055),  and  overthrew 
finally  the  dynasty  of  the  Buyids.1  In  449  (a.d.  1058)  the  caliph 
gave  him  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  East  and  West."  But  in  the 
following  year,  450,  during  his  absence,  the  Shi'ites  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  metropolis,  and  proclaimed  the  Caliphate 
of  the  Fatimite  prince  Mostansir.  They  were  soon  overthrown 
by  Toghrul,  who  was  now  supreme,  and  compelled  the  caliph 
to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Before  the  marriage, 
however,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan, 
who  died  in  465  (25th  December)  (a.d.  1072).  Qaim  died  two 
years  later,  Shaaban  a.h.  467  (April  1075). 

In  the  year  440  Mo'izz  b.  Badls,  the  Zeirid  ruler  of  the  Maghrib, 
made  himself  independent,  and  substituted  in  prayer  the  name 
of  the  Abbasid  caliph  for  that  of  Mostansir.  In  order  to  punish 
him,  the  latter  gave  permission  to  the  Arab  tribes  in  Egypt  to 
cross  the  Nile,  and  granted  them  possession  of  all  the  lands  they 
should  conquer.  This  happened  in  442  (a.d.  1050)  and  was  of 
the  greatest  significance  for  the  subsequent  fate  of  Africa. 
.  27.  Reign  of  Moqtadi. — In  the  first  year  of  the  Caliphate  of 
ol- Moqtadi  bi-amrVlldh  ("  he  who  follows  the  orders  of  God  "),  a 
grandson  of  Qaim,  the  power  of  the  Seljuk  empire  reached  its 
zenith.  All  the  eastern  provinces,  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  on  the  shore,  the  main 
part  of  West  Africa  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  as  the 
Imam.  Yemen  had  been  subjected,  and  at  Mecca  and  Medina 
his  name  was  substituted  in  the  public  prayers  for  that  of  the 
Fatimite  caliph.  But  after  the  death  of  Malik-Shah  a  contest 
for  the  sultanate  took  place.  The  caliph,  who  had  in  1087 
married  the  daughter  of  Malik-Shah,  had  been  compelled  two 
years  after  to  send  her  back  to  her  father,  as  she  complained  of 
being  neglected  by  her  husband.  Just  before  his  death,  the 
Sultan  had  ordered  him  to  transfer  his  residence  from  Bagdad  to 
Basra.  After  his  death  he  stayed  and  supported  the  princess 
Turkan  Khatun.  This  lost  him  his  life.  The  day  after  Barki- 
yaroq's  triumphant  entry  into  Bagdad,  Muharram  48  7  (February 
1004),  he  died  suddenly,  apparently  by  poison. 

a8.  Reign  of  Moslazkir, — Al-Mostaxhir  billdh  ("  he  who  seeks 
to  triumph  through  God  "),  son  of  Moqtadi,  was  only  sixteen 
years  old  when  he  was  proclaimed  caliph.  His  reign  is  memorable 
chiefly  for  the  growing  power  of  the  Assassins  (q.v.)  and  for  the 
first  Crusade  (sec  Crusades)  .  The  Seljuk  princes  were  too  much 
absorbed  by  internal  strife  to  concentrate  against  the  new 
assailants.  After  the  death  of  Barkiyaroq  in  November  1104, 
his  brother  Mahommed  reigned  till  April  n  18.  His  death  was 
followed  about  four  months  later  by  that  of  Mostazhir. 

29.  Reign- of  Mostarshid. — Al-Mostarshid  billdh  ("  he  who  asks 
guidance  from  God."),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  Rabia  II.  512 
(August  1 1 18),  distinguished  himself  by  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  power  of  the  caliph.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
£29  (October  1x34)  he  was  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would 
confine  himself  to  his  palace  and  never  again  take  the  field.  Not 
long  after  he  was  assassinated.  About  the  same  time  Dobais 
was  killed,  a  prince  of  the  family  of  the  Banu  Mazyad,  who  had 
founded  the  Arabian  state  of  Hillah  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins 
of  Babel  in  1102. 

30.  Reign  of  Rdshid.—Al-Rdshid  billdh  ("the  just  through 
God  ")  tried  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  rather,  with  the  aid  of 
ZcngI,  the  prince  of  Mosul.  But  the  sultan  Mas'ud  beat  the  army 
of  the  allies,  took  Bagdad  and  had  Rashid  deposed  (August  1136). 
Rashid  escaped,  but  was  murdered  two  years  later. 

31.  Reign  of  Moqtafi. — His  successor  AUMoqtafi  li-amrflldh 
("  he  .who  follows  the  orders  of  God  "),  son  of  Mostazhir,  had 
better  success.  He  was  real  ruler  not  only  of  the  district  of 
Bagdad,  but  also  of  the  rest  of  Irak,  which  he  subdued  by  force. 

1  Henceforward  the  history  of  the  Caliphate  is  largely  that  of  the 
Seljuk  princes  (see  Seljuks). 


He  died  In  the  month  of  Rabia  It  555  (March  1 160) .  Under  his 
reign  the  central  power  of  the  Seljuks  was  rapidly  sinking.  In 
the  west  of  Atabeg  (prince's  guardian)  ZengI,  the  prince  of 
Mosul,  had  extended  his  dominion  over  Mesopotamia  and  the 
north  of  Syria,  where  he  had  been  the  greatest  defender  of  Islam 
against  the  Franks.  At  his  death  in  the  year  541  (ajx  1146), 
his  noble  son,  the  well-known  NOreddln,  who  was  called  "  the 
just  king,"  continued  his  father's  glorious  career.  Transoxiana 
was  conquered  by  the  heathen  hordes  of  Khata,  who  towards  the 
end  of  535  (a.d.  1x41)  under  the  king  Ghurkhan  defeated  the 
great  army  of  the  Seljuk  prince  and  compelled  the  Turkish 
tribes  of  the  Ghuzz  to  cross  the  Oxus  and  to  occupy  Khorasan. 

32.  Reign  of  Mostanjid.—Al-Mostanjid  billdh  ("he  who 
invokes  help  from  God"),  the  son«of  Moqtafi,  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  the  Caliphate  by  making  an  end  to  the  state  of  the 
Mazyadites  in  Hillah-  His  allies  were  the  Arabic  tribe  of  the 
Montafiq,  who  thenceforth  were  powerful  in  southern  Irak  The 
greatest  event  towards  the  end  of  his  Caliphate  was  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  army  of  Nureddln,  the  overthrow  of  the  Fatimite 
dynasty,  and  the  rise  of  Saladin.  He  was  killed  by  his  major- 
domo  in  Rabia  IT.  566  (December  11 70). 

33.  Reign  of  M ostadi.— His  son  and  successor  al-Mosladi'  W- 
amri'tldh  ("  he  who  seeks  enlightenment  by  the  orders  of  God  "), 
though  in  Egypt  his  name  was  now  substituted  in  public  prayers 
for  that  of  the  Fatimite  caliph,  was  unable  to  obtain  any  real 
authority.  BythedeathofNureddinin56o(A.D.  n  74)  Saladin's 
power  became  firmly  rooted.    The  dynasty  founded  by  him  is 

.  called  that  of  the  Ayyubites,  after  the  name  of  his  father  AyyOb. 
Mostadi  died  in  the  month  of  Dhul-qa'da  575  (March  1180). 

34.Reignof  NcLsir. — Quite  a  different  man  from  his  father  was  his 
successor  al-Ndsirli-dini'lldhC'he  whohelps  the  religion  of  God"). 
During  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  reconquered  by  Saladin,  27  Rajab 
583  (October  and,  1187).  Not  long  before  that  event  the  well- 
known  Spanish  traveller  Ibn  Jubair  visited  the  empire  of  Saladin, 
and  came  to  Bagdad  in  580,  where  he  saw  the  caliph  himself. 
Nasir  was  very  ambitious;  he  had  added  KhQzistan  to  his 
dominions,  and  desired  to  become  also  master  of  Media  (Jabal,  or 
Persian  Irak,  as  it  was  called  in  the  time  of  the  Seljuks).  Here, 
however,  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  then  mighty  prince  of 
Khwarizm  (Khiva),  who,  already  exasperated  because  the 
caliph  refused  to  grant  him  the  honours  he  asked  for,  resolved 
to  overthrow  the  Caliphate  of  the  Abbasids,  and  to  place  a 
descendant  of  Ali  on  the  throne  of  Bagdad.  In  his  anxiety, 
Nasir  took  a  step  which  brought  the  greatest  misery  upon 
western  Asia,  or  at  least  accelerated  its  arrival. 

In  the  depths  of  Asia  a  great  conglomeration  of  east  Turkish 
tribes  (Tatars  or  Mongols),  formed  by  a  terrible  warrior,  known 
under  his  honorific  title  Jenghiz  Khan,  had  conquered  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  and  extended  its  power  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Transoxianian  regions.  To  this  heathen  chief  the 
Imfim  of  the  Moslems  sent  a  messenger,  inducing  him  to  attack 
the  prince  of  Khwarizm,  who  already  had  provoked  the  Mon- 
golian by  a  disrespectful  treatment  of  his  envoys.  Neither  he  nor 
the  caliph  had  the  slightest  notion  of  the  imminent  danger  they 
conjured  up.  When  Nasir  died,  Ramadan  622  (October  1225)* 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  had  been  trampled  down  by 
the  wild  hordes,  the  towns  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  killed 
without  mercy. 

35.  Reign  of  Zdhir.—ALZdhir  bi-amrVttdk  ("  the  victorious 
through  the  orders  of  God  ")  died  within  a  year  after  his  father's, 
death,  in  Rajab  623  (July  1226).  He  and  his  son  and  successor 
are  praised  as  beneficent  and  just  princes. 

36.  Reign  of  Mostansir. —Al-Mostansir  bUWt  ("  he  who  asks 
help  from  God  ")  was  caliph  till  his  death  in  'Jornada  II.  640 
(December  1242).  In  the  year  624  (1227)  Jenghiz  Khan  died, 
but  the  Mongol  invasion  continued  to  advance  with  immense 
strides.  The  only  man  who  dared,  and  sometimes  with  success, 
to  combat  them  was  Jelaleddin,  the  ex-king  of  Khwarizm,  but 
after  his  death  in  628  (a.d.  1231)  all  resistance  was  paralysed. 

37.  Reign  of  Mostasim. — Al-Mosta'sim  billdh  ("he  who  clings 
to  God  for  protection  "),  son  of  Mostansir,  the  last  caliph  of 
Bagdad,  was  a  narrow-minded,  irresolute  man,  guided  moreover 
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by  bad  counsellors.  In  the  last  month  of  the  year  653  (January 
1256)  Hulaku  or  Hulagu,  the  brother  of  the  great  khan  of  the 
Mongols,  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  began  by  destroying  all  the 
strongholds  of  the  Ismillls.  Then  the  turn  of  Bagdad  came. 
On  the  nth  of  Muharram  656  (January  1258)  Hulaku  arrived 
under  the  walk  of  the  capital  In  vain  did  Mostasim  sue  for 
peace.  Totally  devoid  of  dignity  and  heroism,  he  ended  by 
surrendering  and  imploring  mercy  from  the  barbarian  victor. 
On  the  4th  of  Saphar  (February  10th)  he  came  with  his  retinue  into 
the  camp.  The  city  was  then  given  up  to  plunder  and  slaughter; 
many  public  buildings  were  burnt;  the  caliph,  after  having 
been  compelled  to  bring  forth  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
family,  Vas  killed  with  two  o&his  sons  and  many  relations. 
With  him  expired  the  eastern  Caliphate  of  the  Abbasids, 
which  had  lasted  524  years,  from  the  entry  of  Abu'l-Abbas  into 
Kufa. 

In  vain,  three  years  later,  did  Abul-Qasim  Ahmad,  a  scion  of 
the  race  of  the  Abbasidsr  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt  with 
Bibars  the  Mameluke  sultan,  ano1  who  had  been  proclaimed 
caliph  under  the  title  al-Moslansir  billdh  ("he  who  seeks  help 
from  God  "),  make  an  effort  to  restore  a  dynasty  which  was  now 
for  ever  extinct.  At  the  head  of  an  army  he*  marched  against 
Bagdad,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  before  he  reached  that  city. 
Then  another  descendant  of  the  Abbasids,  who  also  had  found  an 
asylum  in  Egypt,  wa6  proclaimed  caliph  at  Cairo  under  the  name 
0/  al-H6kim  bi-amrilldh  ("he  who  decides  according  to  the 
orders  Of  God  ")•  His  sons  inherited  his  title,  but,  like  their 
father,  remained  in  Egypt  without  power  or  influence  (see  Egypt: 
History, "  Mahommedan  period  ").  This  shadow  of  sovereignty 
continued  to  exist  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Selim  I.,  who  compelled  the  last  of  them,  Motawakkil,  to 
abdicate  in  his  "favour  (see  Turkey:  History).  He  died  at 
Cairo,  a  pensionary  fcf  the  Ottoman  government,  in  1538. 

Another  scion  of  the  Abbasid  family,  Mahommed,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  caliph  Mostansir,  found  at  a  later  period  a 
refuge  in  India,  where'  the  sultan  of  Delhi  received  him  with 
the  greatest  respect,  named  him  MakhdumzAdeh, "  the  Master's 
son,"  and  treated  him  as  a  prince.  Ibn  Batata  saw  him  when 
he  visited  India,  and  says  that  he  was  very  avaricious.  On  his 
return  to  Bagdad  the  traveller  found  there  a  young  man,  son  of 
this  prince,  who  gained  a  single  dirhem  daily  for  serving  as  imam 
in  a  mosque,  and  did  not  get  the  least  relief  from  his  rich  father. 
It  seems  that  this  Mahommed,  or  his  son,  emigrated'  later  to 
Sumatra,  where  in  the  old  SamQtra  the  graves  of  their  descendants 
have  been  lately  discovered.  (M.  J.  db  G.) 

CALIVER,  a  firearm  used  in  the  xdth  century.  The  word  is 
an  English  corruption  of  "  calibre,"  and  arises  from  the  "  arque- 
bus of  calibre,"  that  is,  of  standard  bore,  which  replaced  the 
older  arquebus.  "  Caliver,"  therefore,  is  practically  synonymous 
with  v  arquebus."  The  heavier  musket,  fired  from  a  rest,  re- 
placed the  calrver  or  arquebus  towards  the  dose  of  the  century. 

CALIXTUS,  dr  Cmjjstus,  the  name  of  three  popes. 

Calixtus  I.,  pqpe  from  2x7  to  22s,  was  little  known  before 
the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  PhUosoplntmoH*.  From  this 
work,  which  is  in  part  a  pamphlet  directed  against  him,  we 
learn  that  Calixtus  was  originally  a  slave  and  engaged  in  banking. 
Falling  on  evil  times,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
Jews,  who  denounced  him  as  a  Christian  and  procured  his  exile 
to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  from  exile  he  was  pensioned  by  Pope 
Victor,  and,  later,  was  associated  by 'Pope  Zephyrinus  in  the 
government  of  the  Roman  church.  On  the  death  of  Zephyrinus 
(217)  he  was  elected  in  his  place  and  occupied  the  papal  chair 
for  five  years.  His^gieological  adversary  Hippolytus,  the  author 
of  the  Pkilcsopkurtuna,  accused  him  of  having  favoured  the 
medalist  or  Patripassian*  doctrines  both  before  and  after  his 
election.  Calixtus,  however,  condemned  SabeUius,  the  most 
prominent  champion  of  that  system.  Hippolytus  accused  him 
also  of  certain  relaxations  of  discipline.  It  appears  that  Calixtus 
reduced  the  penitential  severities  applied  Until  his  time  to 
those  guilty  of  adultery  and  qther  analogous  sins.  Under 
Calixtus  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  Hippolytus  was 
the  leader  of  a  schismatic  group,  organized  by  way  of  protest 


against  the  election  of  Calixtus,  Calixtus  died  in  222,  in  cir- 
cumstances obscured  by  legends.  In  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  Roman  church  reckoned  him  officially  among  the  martyr 
popes.  (L.  D.*) 

Calixtus  II.  (d.  11 24),  pope  from  1x19  to  11 24, -was  Guido, 
a  member  of  a  noble  Burgundian  family,  who  became  archbishop 
of  Viennc  about  1088,  and  belonged  to  the  party  which  favoured 
reform  in  the  Church.  In  September  1112,  after  Pope  Paschal  II. 
had  made  a  surrender  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  Guido  called  a 
council  at  Viennc,  which  declared  against  lay  investiture,  and 
excommunicated  Henry.  In  February  x  x  19  he  was  chosen  pope 
at  Cluny  in  succession  to  Gelasius  II.,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
anti-pope  Gregory  VII L,  who  was  in  Rome.  Soon  after  his 
consecration  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  emperor  with  a 
view  to  settling  the  dispute  over  investiture.  Terms  of  peace 
were  arranged,  but  at  the  last  moment  difficulties  arose  and  the 
treaty  was  abandoned;  and  in  October  1x19  both  emperor  and 
anti-pope  were  excommunicated  at  a  synod  held  at  Reims. 
The  journey  of  Calixtus  to  Rome  early  in  11 20  was  a  triumphal 
march.  He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  city, 
while  Gregory,  having  fled  to  Sutri,  was  delivered  into  his  hands 
and  treated  with  great  ignominy.  Through  the  efforts  of  some 
German  princes  negotiations  between  pope  and  emperor  were 
renewed,  and  the  important  Concordat  of  Worms  made  in 
September  11 22  was  the  result.  This  treaty,  made  possible  by 
concessions  on  either  side,  settled  the  investiture  controversy, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  Latcran  council  of  March  n  23; 
During  his  short  reign  Calixtus  strengthened  the  authority  of 
the  papacy  in  southern  Italy  by  military  expeditions,  and  restored 
several  buildings  within  the  city  of  Rome.  During  preparations 
for  a  crusade  he  died  in  Rome  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  December 
1 1 24. 

See  M.  Maurer,  Pabst  Calixt  II.  (Munich,  1889);  U.  Robert, 
Histoire  du  pope  CalixU  II.  (Paris.  1891);  and  A.  Hauck's  Real- 
encyklopadie,  Band  itfc  (Leipzig,  1897). 

Calixtus  III.  (c.  1378-14 58),  pope  from  1455  to  1458,  was  a 
Spaniard  named  Alphonso  de  Borgia,  or  Borja.  A  native  of 
Xativa,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  jurist,  becoming  pro- 
fessor at  Lerida;  in  1429  he  was  made  bishop  of  Valencia,  and 
in  1444  a  cardinal,  owing  his  promotion  mainly  to  his  close 
friendship  with  Alphonso  V.,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  Chosen 
pope  in  April  1455,  ne  was  very  anxious  to  organize  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  and  having  sold  many  of  his  possessions, 
succeeded  in  equipping  a  fleet  Neither  the  princes  nor  the 
people  of  Europe,  however,  were  enthusiastic  in  this  cause, 
and  very  little  result  came  from  the  pope's  exertions.  During 
his  papacy  Calixtus  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  former 
friend,  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  now  also  king  of  Naples,  and  after 
the  king's  death  in  June  1458  he  refused  to  recognize  his  ille- 
gitimate son,  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Naples,  asserting:  that  this 
kingdom  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  This  pope  was  notorious  for 
nepotism,  and  was  responsible  for  introducing  his  nephew, 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  to  Rome.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  August  1458. 

See  A.  Hauck's  RtaUncyklopddic,  Band  iii.  (Leipzig,  1897); 

CALIXTUS,  OBORO  (1586-1656),  Lutheran  divine,  was  born 
at  Medelby,  a  village  of  Schleswig,  in  1586.  After  studying 
philology,  philosophy  and  theology  at  Helmst&dt,  Jena,  Giessen, 
Tttbingen  and  Heidelberg,  he  travelled  through  Holland,  France 
and  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leading 
Reformers.  On  his  return  in  1614  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Helmst&dt  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
admired  the  ability  he  displayed  when  a  young  man  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Jesuit  Augustine  Turrianus.  In  1613  he  published  a 
book,  Disputation*  dePraecipuis  Religionis  Christian™  Capilibns, 
which  provoked  the  hostile  criticism  of  orthodox  scholars;  in 
16x9  be  published  his  Epitome  theologiae,  and  some  years  later 
his  Tkeoiogia  M  oralis  (1634)  and  De  Arte  Nova  Nihusii.  Roman 
Catholics  felt  them  to  be  aimed  at  their  own  system,  but  they 
gave  so  great  offence  to  Lutherans  as  to  induce  Statius  Buscher 
to  charge  the  author  with  a  secret  leaning  to  Romanism.  Scarcely 
had  he  refuted  the  accusation  of  Buscher,  when,  on  account  of 
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his  intimacy  with  the.  Reformed  divines  at  the  conference  of 
Thorn  (1645),  and  his  desire  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
them  and  the  Lutherans,  a  new  charge  was  preferred  against  him, 
principally  at  the  instance  of  Abraham  Calovius  (1612-1686),  of 
a  secret  attachment  to  Calvinism.  In  fact,  the  great  aim  of  his 
life  was  to  reconcile  Christendom  by  removing  all  unimportant 
differences.  The  disputes  to  which  this  attitude  gave  rise, 
known  in  the  Church  as  the  Synergistic  controversy,  lasted 
during  the  whole  lifetime  of  Calixtus,  and  distracted  the  Lutheran 
zhurch,  till  a  new  controversy  arose  with  P.  J.  Spener  and  the 
Pietists  of  Halle.    Calixtus  died  in  1656. 

There  is  a  monograph  on  Calixtus  by  E.  L.  T.  Henke  (2  vols., 
I853-1856);  see  also  Isaalc  Dorner,  Gesch.  d.  protest.  Tked.  pp.  606- 
624;  and  especially  Herzog-Hauck,  RmU*cykU>p&die. 

CALL  (from  Anglo-Saxon  ceaHian,  a  common  Teutonic  word, 
cf.  Dutch kallcn,  to  talk  or  chatter),  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
particularly  to  attract  some  one's  attention  by  a  loud  utterance. 
Hence  its  use  for  a  visit  at  a  house,  where  the  name  of  the 
occupier,  to  Whom  the  visit  was  made,  was  called  aloud,  in  early 
times,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  visitor.  It  is  thus  trans- 
ferred to  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  but  usually  with  the  Idea  of  a 
specific  purpose,  as  in  "  port  of  call,"  where  ships  stop  in  passing. 
Connected  with  the  idea  of  summoning;  by  name  are  such  uses  as 
'*  roll-call "  or  "  call-over,"  where  names  are  called  over  and 
answered  by  those  present;  similar  uses  are  the  "  call  to  the 
bar,"  the  summoning  at  an  Inn  of  Court  of  those  students 
qualified  to  practise  as  barristers,  and  the  "  call  within  the  bar  " 
to  the  appointment  of  king's  counsel.  In  the  first  case  the  "  bar  " 
is  that  which  separates  the  benchers  from  the  rest  of  the  body 
of  members  of  the  Inn,  in  the  other  the  place  in  a  court. of  law 
within  which  only  king's  counsel,  and  formerly  serjeants-at-law, 
are  allowed  to  plead.  "  Call "  is  also  used  with  a  particular 
reference  to  a  divine  summons,  as  of  the  calling  of  the  apostles* 
It  is  thus  used  in  nonconformist  churches  of  the  invitation  to 
serve  as  minister  a  particular  congregation  or  chapel.  It  is  from 
this  sense  of  a  vocatio  or  summons  that  the  word  "  calling  "  is 
used,  not  only  of  the  divine  vocation,  but  of  a  man's  ordinary 
profession,  occupation  or  business.  In  card  games  "  call "  is 
used,  in  poker,  of  the  demand  that  the  hand  of  the  highest 
bettor  be  exposed  or  seen,  exercised  by  that  player  who  equals 
his  bet;  in  whist  or  bridge,  of  a  certain  method  of  play,  the 
"  call  "  for  a  suit  or  for  trumps  on  the  part  of  one  partner,  to 
which  the  other  is  expected  to  respond;  and  in  many  card 
games  for  the  naming  of  a  card,  irregularly  exposed,  which  is 
laid  face  up  on  the  table,  and  may  be  thus  "  called  "  for,  at 
any  point  the  opponent  may  choose. 

"  Call "  is  also  a  term  on  the  English  and  American  stock 
exchanges  for  a  contract  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
sum,  an  "  option  "  is  given  by  the  person  making  or  signing  the 
agreement  to  another  named  therein  or  his  order  or  to  bearer, 
to  "  call  "  for  a  specified  amount  of  stock  at  a  certain  day  for  a 
certain  price.  A  "  put,"  which  is  the  reverse  of  a  "  call,"  is  the 
option  of  selling  (putting)  stock  at  a  certain  day  for  a  certain 
price.  A  combined  option  of  cither  calling  or  putting  is  termed 
a  "  straddle,"  and  sometimes  on  the  American  stock  exchange  a 
"  spread-eagle."  (See  further  Stock  Exchange.)  The  word  is  also 
used,  in  connexion  with  jomt-stock  companies,  to  signify  a  demand 
for  instalments  due  on  shares,  when  the  capital  of  the  company 
has  not  been  demanded  or  "  called  "  up  at  once.    (See  Company.) 

CALLAHDER,  a  police  burgh  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  16  m. 
north-west  of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
1458.  Situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Teith,  here  crossed  by  a 
three-arched  bridge,  and  sheltered  by  a  ridge  of  wooded  hills,  it  is 
in  growing  repute  as  a  health  resort.  A  mile  and  a  half  north- 
east are  the  Falls  of  Bracklinn  (Gaelic,  "white-foaming  pool"), 
formed  by  the  Keltic;  which  takes  a  leap  of  50  ft.  down  the  red 
sandstone  gorge  on  its  way  to  the  Teith.  Two  miles  north-west 
of  Callander  is  the  Pass  of  Leny,  "  the  gate  of  the  Highlands," 
and  farther  in  the  same  direction  is  Loch  Lubnaig,  on  the  shores 
of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  St  Bride's  chapel.  Callander  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  centre  from 
which  the  Trossachs  is  usually  visited,  the  route  being  that 


described  in  Scott's  Lady  of  ike  Lake.    The  ascent  of  Ben  Ledi  is 
commonly  made  from  the  town. 

CALLAO,  a  city,  port  and  coast  department  of  Peru,  8}  m. 
west  of  Lima,  in  ia°  04'  S.,  77°  13'  W.  Pop.  (1005)  31,128,  of 
whom  3349  were  foreigners.  The  department  includes  the  dty 
and  its  environs,  Bella  vista  and  La  Punta,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  San  Lorenzo,  Fronton,  the  Palominos,  &c.,  and  covers 
an  area  of  144  sq.  m.  Callao  is  the  principal  port  of  the  republic, 
its  harbour  being  a  large  bay  sheltered  by  a  tongue  of  land  on  the 
south  called  La  Punta,  and  by  the  islands  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
Fronton.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  safe,  and  the  harbour  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  The  dty 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  built  on  a  fiat  point  of 
land  only  8  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  low  and  cheaply  built,  and  the  streets,  are  narrow,  badly 
paved,  irregular  and  dirty.  The  climate  is  good  and  the  coast 
is  swept  by  cool  ocean  breezes, ,  the  average  temperatures 
ranging  from  650  to  77°  F.,  but  notwithstanding  this,  Callao 
has  a  bad  reputation  for  fevers  and  contagious  diseases,  chiefly 
because  of  its  insanitary  condition.  Its  noteworthy  public 
buildings  are  the  custom-house  and  its  storehouses  which  occupy 
the  old  quadrangular  fortress  built  by  the  Spanish  government 
between  1770  and  1775,  and  cover  15  acres, -the  prefecture,  the 
military  and  naval  offices/and  barracks,  the  post-office,  three 
Catholic  churches,  a  hospital,  market,  three  dubs  and  some 
modern  commercial  houses.  The  present  dty  is  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  site  of  the  old  town,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  in  1746.  For  .a  short  time  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  stricken  dty  centred  at  Bella  vista,  1}  m.  east, 
where  wheat  granaries  were  built  and  still  remain,  but  later  the 
greater  convenience  of  a  waterside  site  drew  the  merchants  and 
population  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  submerged  town.  The 
importance  of  Callao  in  colonial  times,  when  it  was  the  only  open 
port  south  of  Panama,  did  not  continue  under  the  new  political 
order,  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs  anoTthe  loss 
of  its  monopoly.  This  decline  in  its  prosperity  was  checked, 
and  the  modern  development  of  the  port  began,  when  a  railway 
was  built  from  Callao  into  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  and  Callao  is 
now  an  important  factor  fn  the  devdopment  of  copper-mining. 
The  port  is  connected  with  Lima  by  two  railways  and  an  dectric 
tramway,  with  Oroya  by  railway  138  m.  long,  and  with  Cerro 
de  Pasco  by  railway  221  bl  A  short  railway  also  runs  from  the 
port  to  the  Bella  vista  storehouses.  The  port  is  provided  with 
modern  harbour  improvements,  consisting  of  sea-walls  of  concrete 
blocks,  two  fine  docks  with  berthing  spaces  for  30  large  vessels, 
and  a  large  floating-dock  (300  ft.  long  on  the  blocks  and  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  up  to  21  ft  draught  and  5000  tons  weight), 
which  was  built  in  Glasgow  and  was  sent  out  to  Callao  in  1863. 
The  docks  are  provided  with  gas  and  dectric  lights,  18  steam 
cranes  for  loading  and  discharging  vessels,  a  triple  line  of  railway 
and  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  Callao  was  formerly  the  head- 
quarters in  South  America  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  Ltd.  (incorporated  1840),  but  Valparaiso  now  occupies 
that  position.  There  are,  owing  perhaps  to  the  proximity  of 
Lima,  few  industrial  establishments  in  the  dty;  among  them  are 
a  large  sugar  refinery,  some  flour-mills,  a  brewery,  a  factory 
for  making  effervescent  drinks,  and  a  number  of  foundries  and 
repair  shops.  Being  a  port  of  the  first  class,  Callao  is  an  im- 
portant distributing  centre  for  the  coasting  trade,  in  *  which  a 
large  number  of  small  vessels  are  engaged.  The  foreign  steam- 
ship companies  making  it  a  regular  pqrt  of  call  are  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (British),  the  Compania  Sud-America 
(Chilean),  the  Kosmosand  Roland  lines  (German),  the  Merchants 
line  (New  York),  and  a  Japanese  line  from  the  ports  of  Japan 
and  China.  A  subsidized  Peruvian  line  is  also  contemplated  to 
ply  between  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America  with  an  eventual 
extension  of  the  service  to  Europe.  The  arrivals  from  and 
clearances  for  foreign  ports  in  1907  were  as  follows:— 


Steamers. 

SailingVessels. 
No.     Tonnage, 

No.     Tonnage. 

Arrivals         . 

» 

♦    5»*      937.302 

924       174.165 

Clearances    • 

a 

4      517         937.706 

93»       "63,363 

5* 
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The  exports  from  Callao  are  guano,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  hides, 
silver,  copper,  gold  and  forest  products,  and  the  imports  include 
timber  and  other  building  materials,  cotton  and  other  textiles, 
general  merchandise  for  personal,  household  and  industrial 
uses,  railway  material,  coaL,  kerosene,  wheat,  flour  and  other 
food  stuffs.  The  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  and  the  mining 
development  of  the  interior,  have  added  to  the  trade  and  pros- 
perity of  the  port. 

The  history  of  Callao  has  been  exceptionally  eventful.  It  was 
founded  in  1537,  two  years  after  Pizarro  bad  founded  Lima. 
As  the  port  of  that  capital  and  the  only  open  port  below  Panama 
it  grew  rapidly  in  importance  and  wealth.  It  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  city  in  167 1.  The  appearance  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  the  bay  in  1578  led  to  the  fortification  of  the  port,  which 
proved  strong  enough  to  repel  an  attack  by  the  Dutch  in  1624. 
The  city  was  completely  destroyed  and  partly  submerged  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  the  28th  of  October  1746,  in  which  about 
6000  persons  perished.  The  new  city  was  strongly  fortified  and 
figured  prominently  in  the-  struggle  for  independence,  and  also 
in  the  various  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  the  republic 
Its  political  autonomy  dates  from  1836,  when  it  was  made  a 
coast  department.  The  Callao  fortifications  were  bombarded  by 
a  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Mendez  Nunez  on  the  2nd  of  May 
1866,  when  there  were  heavy  losses  both  in  lives  and  material. 
Again,  in  1880,  the  city  was  bombarded  by  the  Chileans,  though 
it  was  almost  defenceless,  and  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
invaders  after  the  capture  of  Lima  in  the  following  year.  Before 
the  surrender  all  the  Peruvian  naval  vessels  in  the  harbour  were 
sunk,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

CALLCOTT,  SIR  AUGUSTUS  WALL  (1770-1844).  English 
landscape  painter,  was  born  at  Kensington  in  1770  and  died 
there  in  1844.  His  first  study  was  music;  and  he  sang  for 
several  years  in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey.  But  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  had  determined  to  give  up  music,  and  had  exhibited 
his  first  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  gradually  rose  to 
distinction,  and  was  elected  an  associate  in  1807  and  an  aca- 
demician in  ; 8 10.  In  1827  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood; 
and,  seven  years  later,  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  royal 
pictures.  His  two  principal  subject  pictures — "  Raphael  and 
the  Fornarina,"  and  "  Milton  dictating  to  his  Daughters,"  are 
much  inferior  to  his  landscapes,  which  are  placed  in  the  highest 
class  by  their  refined  taste  and  quiet  beauty. 

His  wife,  Maria,  Lady  Callcott  (1 786-1 844),  whom  he  married 
in  1827,  was  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Dundas  and  widow  of 
Captain  Thomas  Graham,  R.N.  (d.  1822).  With  her  first  husband 
she  travelled  in  India,  South  Africa  and  South  America,  where 
she  acted  for  some  time  as  teacher  of  Donna  Maria,  who  became 
queen  of  Portugal  in  1826;  and  in  the  company  of  her  second 
husband  she  spent  much  time  in  the  south  of  Europe.  She 
published  accounts  of  her  visits  to  India  (1812),  and  to  the 
environs  of  Rome  (1820);  Memoirs  of  Poussin  (1820);  a 
History  of  France;  a  History  of  Spam  (1828);  Essays  toward  a 
History  of  Painting  (1836);  LUtie  Arthur's  History  of  England 
(1836);  and  the  Scripture  Herbal  (1842). 

CALLCOTT,  JOHN  WALL  (1766-1821),  English  musician, 
brother  of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  was  born  at  Kensington  on  the 
20th  of  November  1766.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  a 
neighbouring  day-school,  where  he  continued  for  five  years, 
studying  chiefly  Latin  and  Greek.  During  this  time  he  frequently 
went  to  Kensington  church,  in  the  repairs  of  which  his  father. was 
employed,  and  the  impression  he  received  on  hearing  the  organ 
of  that  church  seems  to  have  roused  his  love  for  music.  The 
organist  at  that  time  was  Henry  Whitney,  from  whom  Callcott 
received  his  first  musical  instruction.  He  did  not,  however, 
choose  music  as  a  profession,  as  he  wished  to  become  a  surgeon. 
But  on  witnessing  a  surgical  operation  he  found  his  nervous 
system  so  seriously  affected  by  the  sight,  that  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  musk.  His  intimacy  with  Dr  Arnold  and 
other  leading  musicians  of  the  day  procured  him  access  to  artistic 
circles;  he  was  deputy  organist  at  St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury ,  from  1 783  to  1 785,  in  which  year  his  success- 
ful competition  for  three  out  of  the  four  prize  medals  offered  by 


the  "  Catch  Club  "  soon  spread  his  reputation  as  composer  of 
glees,  catches,  canons  and  other  pieces  of  concerted  vocal  music 
The  compositions  with  which  he  won  these  medals  were — the 
catch  "  O  beauteous  fair,"  the  canon  "  Blessed  is  he,"  and  the 
glee  "  Dull  repining  sons  of  care."  In  these  and  other  similar 
compositions  he  displays  considerable  skill  and  talent,  and  some 
of  his  glees  retain  their  popularity  at  the  present  day.  In  1787 
Callcott  helped  Dr  Arnold  and  others  to  form  the  "  Glee  Club." 
In  1789  he  became  one  of  the  two  organists  at  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  and  from  1793  to  1802  he  was  organist  to  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans.  As  an  instrumental  composer  Callcott  never 
succeeded,  not  even  after  he  had  taken  lessons  from  Haydn.  B  ut 
of  far  greater  importance  than  his  compositions  are  his  theoretical 
writings.  His  Musical  Grammar,  published  in  1806  (3rd  ed.( 
181 7),  was  long  considered  the  standard  English  work  of  musical 
instruction,  and  in  spite  of  its  being  antiquated  when  compared 
with  modern  standards,  it  remains  a  scholarly  and  lucid  treatment 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  Callcott  was  a  much-esteemed 
teacher  of  music  for  many  years.  In  1800  he  took  his  degree  of 
Mus.D.  at  Oxford,  where  fifteen  years  earlier  he  had  received  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music,  and  in  1805  he  succeeded  Dr  Crotch 
as  musical  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  his  artistic  career  was  twice  interrupted  by  the  failure  of 
his  mental  powers.  He  died  at  Bristol  after  much  suffering  on 
the  15th  of  May  1821.  A  posthumous  collection  of  his  most 
favourite  vocal  pieces  was  published  in  1824  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life  by  his  son-in-law,  William  Horsley,  himself  a  composer 
of  note. 

Callcott's  son,  William  Hutchins  Callcott  (1807-1882),  in- 
herited to  a  large  extent  the  musical  gifts  of  his  father.  His  song, 
"  The  last  man,"  and  his  anthem,  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord,"  were  his  best-known  compositions. 

CALLIAS,  tyrant  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  With  the  assistance 
of  Philip  II.  of  Maccdon,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain,  he  contem- 
plated the  subjugation  of  the  whole  bland.  But  finding  that 
Philip  was  unwilling  to  help  him,  Callias  had  recourse  to  the 
Athenians,  although  he  had  previously  (350  B.C.)  been  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  them  With  the  support  of  Demosthenes,  he 
was  enabled  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  tribute 
formerly  paid  by  Eretria  and  Oreus  to  Athens  was  handed  over 
to  him.  But  his  plan  of  uniting  the  whole  of  Euboea  under  his 
rule,  with  Chalcis  as  capital,  was  frustrated  by  Philip,  who  set  up 
tyrants  chosen  by  himself  at  Eretria  and  Oreus.  Subsequently, 
when  Philip's  attention  was  engaged  upon  Thrace,  the  Athenians 
in  conjunction  with  Callias  drove  out  these  tyrants,  and  Callias 
thus  became  master  of  the  island  (Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  58; 
Epistola  Philip  pi,  p.  159;  Diod.  Sic  xvi.  74).  At  the  end  of  his 
life  he  appears  to  have  lived  at  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  pro- 
posed to  confer  the  citizenship  upon  him  (Aeschines,  Contra 
Clesiphontcm,  85,  87). 

CALLIAS  and  HIPPONICUS,  two  names  borne  alternately  by 
the  heads  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  Athenian  family. 
During  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  the  office  of  daduchus  or 
torch-bearer  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  the  hereditary 
privilege  of  the  family  till  its  extinction.  The  following  members 
deserve  mention. 

1.  Callias,  the  second  of  the  name,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490)  in  priestly  attire.  Some  time  after  the  death  of 
Cimon,  probably  about  445  B.C.,  he  was  sent  to  Susa  to  conclude 
with  Artaxerxcs,  king  of  Persia,  a  treaty  of  peace  afterwards 
misnamed  the  "  peace  of  Cimon."  Cimon  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  peace  with 
Persia  (sec  Cimon).  At  all  events  Callias's  mission  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  successful;  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason 
on  his  return  to  Athens  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents. 

See  Herodotus  vii.  151;  Diod:  Sic  xii.  4;  Demosthenes,  De 
Falsa  Legatione,  p.  428;  Grote  recognises  the  treaty  as  a  historical 
fact,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  xlv.,  while  Curtius,  bk.  iiixh.  ii.,  denies  the 
conclusion  of  any  formal  treaty;  sec  also  Ed.  Meyer,  Forschungen, 
ii.;  J.  B.  Bury  in  Hermathena,  xxiv.  (1898). 

2.  HiPPONicus,  son  of  the  above.  Together  with  Eurymedon 
he  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  in  the  incursion  into  Boeotian 
territory  (426  B.C.)  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Delium  (424). 


CALUMACHUS— CALLISTO 


Id  wife,  whom  he  divorced,  aubsequently  became  the  wife  of 
Pericles;  one  of  fail  daughter!,  Hipparete,  married  Alcibiades; 
another,  (he  wile  of  Theodoms,  was  the  mother  of  the  orator 

Set  Thucydidcs  iii.'oi;  Dlod.  Sic.  xii.  65;  Andocldcs,  Cmn-o 

AtcibiaAem,  13, 

j.  Callias,  eon  of  the  above,  the  black  aheepof  the  family,  wai 
notorious  lor  his  profligacy  and  extravagance,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  the  comic  poets  as  an  example  of  a  degenerate  Athenian 
(Aristophanes,  Frogs,  499,  Birds,  983,  and  schol.  Andocides,  Di 
Jfyiteriii,  r 10-131).  The  scene  0!  Xenophon's  Symposium  and 
Plato's  PnUgorai  was  laid  al  hit  house.  He  was  reduced  to  a 
■late  of  absolute  poverty  and,  according  to  Aclian  <  Tor.  ffisf.  rv. 
13).  committed  suicide,  but  there  la  no  confirmation  of  this.  In 
spite  of  his  dissipated  life  he  played  a  certain  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  309  he  was  in  command  of  the  Athenian  hoplitcs  at 
Corintb.whentheSpartansweTBdefeatedliylphierales.  In  371 
he  wis  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  make  terms  with  Sparta. 
The  peace  which  was  the  result  was  called  after  him  the  "  peace 

See  Xenophon.  Hdltnia,  to.  5,  tL  3;  and  Dili  am  League, 
CALUMACHUS,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  the  second  half  oF  the 
5th  century  n.c.  Ancient  critics  associate  him  with  Calamis, 
whose  relative  he  may  have  been.  He  is  given  credit  for  two 
Inventions,  the  Corinthian  column  and  the  running- borer  for 
drilling  marble.    Themottccrtainfactiinrcgardtohim  are  thai 

golden  lamp  for  the  Erechtheum  (about  408  B.C.);  and  that  he 
used  to  spoil  his  works  by  over-refinement  and  excessive  labour. 


and  poets  were  his  pupils 

He  wa 

library,  which  office  he  h 

d  till  hi 

Piaakit  (tablets),  In  no  t 

oofcs,  a  a 

works,  in  verse  and  prose;  of  these  only  sii  hymns,  sixty-four 

fragment  of  the  Haale,  an  idyllic  epic,  has  also  been  discovered 
in  the  Reiner  papyri  (see  Kenyon  In  Classkal  Raitm,  November 
1893).  His  Coma  Btrtnicts  Is  only  known  from  the  celebrated 
imitation  of  Catullus.  His  A  ilia  (causes)  was  a  collection  of 
elegiac  poems  in  four  books,  dealing  with  the  foundation  of 
cities,  religious  ceremonies  and  other  customs.  According  to 
Chuntiltan  llntW.  1.  I- SS)  he  was  the  chief  of  the  elegiac  poets; 
Romans,  and  imitated  by 
ius.  The  eitant  hymns 
a  laboured  and  artificial 
The  epigrams,  some  of  the  beat  specimens  of  their  kind; 
■n  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  Art  and  lesrn- 
his  chief  characteristics,  unrelieved  by  any  real  poetic 
in  the  words  of  Ovid  (Amaru,  i.  15)— 


CALLINUS  of  Ephesus,  the  oldest  of  the  Creek  elegiac  peels 
and  the  creator  of  the  political  and  warlike  elegy.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  nourished  between  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Cimmerii  and  tbeireapulsion  by  Alyattes  (630-560  B.C.).  During 
his  lifetime  his  own  countrymen  were  also  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
dealh  struggle  with  the  Magnetians.  These  two  events  give  the 
key  to  his  poetry,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  rouse  the  indolent 


sems  remain;  the  longest  of  these  (preserved  in  Stobseu 
loriltpnm,  ti.  10)  has  even  been  ascribed  to  Tyrtacus. 
Edition  of  the  Fragments  by  IX.  Bach  (1831),  aod  in  Berak,  PotUm 
yrUi  Gfacci  (l*«a).     On  ihr  .Lite  u|  i.-sllmus,  sec  the  histories  of 


I.  Bode.  CrukUilt  arr 


10  place*-  him  earlier,  about  643. 


as  of  he 


:o  (Gr.  BtXXoi,  t> 


ty;  W,v 


K  sisters,  but  yet  enjoyed  ai 


god  Achelous  a 
request  net  husband 
and  the  father  of  hi 


Tra.) 
Greek  legend,  second  daughter  of  the  river- 

wife  of  Alcmaeon  (,.».).  At  her  earnest 
induced  Phegeus,  king  of  Psephi.  in  Arcadia, 
first  wife  Arsinoe(or  Alphesiboca),  10  hand 
over  to  him  the  necklace  and  penlus  (robe)  of  Harmonia  (q.w.), 
that  be  might  dedicate  them  at  Delphi  to  complete  the  cure  of 
his  madness.  When  Pbegeus  discovered  that  they  were  really 
meant  for  Callirrhoe,  be  gave  orders  for  Alcmaeon  to  be  waylaid 
and  killed  (ApoUodorus  ill.   ;,  J.  J-J;  Thucydides  11.    ioj). 

grow  to  manhood  at  once  and  avenge  their  father's  death. 
This  was  granted,  and  her  sons  Amphotcrus  and  Acarnan  slew 
Phegeus  with  bis  two  sons,  and  returning  with  the  necklace  and 
pepjus  dedicated  them  at  Delphi  (Ovid,  Milam,  ii.  413). 
CALUSTHEOTS  (1.360-3188.0), of  OI>-nthijs,  Greek  historian; 

he  was  appointed  to  attend  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  censured  Alexander's  adoption  of  oriental 
customs,  inveighing  especially  against  the  servile  ceremony  of 
adoration.  Having  thereby  greatly  offended  (he  king,  he  was 
accused  of  being  privy  to  a  treasonable  conspiracy  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  dfed  from  torture  or  disease-  His  melan- 
choly end  was  commemorated  in  a  special  treatise  (Ka>X»*»wfr 
fl  a-eol  xlitfoui)  by  his  friend  Tbeophrtatus,  whose  acquaint- 
ance be  made  during  a  visit  to  Athens.  Callistnenes  wrote 
an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  a  history  oF  Greece  from 
the  peace  of  Antalddas  (381)  to  the  Pbocian  war  (357),  a 
history  of  the  Phodan  war  and  other  works,  all  of  which  have 
perished.  The  romantic  life  of  Alexander,  the  basis  of  all  the 
Alexander  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  originated  during  the 
-        lF  the  Ptoletn*      ■-■■■■ 


jrdce 


lo-r.-.iiis- 


Ihenes,  although  in  the  Latin  translation  by  Julius 

~  '  '  is  (beginning  oF  the  4tb  century)  itisascni 
opus;  Aristotle,  Antisthcnes,  Onesicritus  1 
Ken  credited  with  the  authorship.  There 
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CALLISTRATUS— CALLOVIAN 


skin  by  Artemis.    Callitto  was  originally  only  an  epithet  of  the 
Arcadian  Artemis  herself. 

See  Apollodorus  Hi.  8;  Ovid,  Metam.  B.  281-530;  R.  Franz.  De 
Callistus  fabula  (1890),  which  deals  exhaustively  with  the  various 
forms  of  the  legend. 

CALLISTRATUS,  Alexandrian  grammarian,  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  and  century  B.C.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  who  were  distinctively  called 
Aristophanet  Calhstratus  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  Greek  poets;  a  few  fragments  of  his  com- 
mentaries have  been  preserved  in  the  various  collections  of 
scholia  and  in  Athenaeus.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  miscel- 
laneous work  called  Zv/t/iucrd,  used  by  the  later  lexicographers, 
and  of  a  treatise  on  courtesans  (Athenaeus  in.  125  B,  xiiL  501  D). 
He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Callistrattts,  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Isocrates  and  author  of  a  history  of  Heradea  in  Fontus. 

See  R.  Schmidt.  De  CaUUtraio  Aritlophaneo,  appended  to 
A.  Nauck's  Aristophanis  Bytantii  Fragmenta  (1848);  alsoC  W. 
M  Oiler,  Frogmen ta  Historicorum  Graecorum,  iv.  p.  353  note. 

CALLISTRATUS,  an  Athenian  poet,  only  known  as  the  author 
of  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Harmodius  (qjo.)  and  Aristogeiton.  r  This 
ode,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Athenaeus  (p.  695),  has  been  beauti- 
fully translated  by  Thomas  Moors. 

CALLISTRATUS,  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  probably 
flourished  in  the  3rd  century.  He  wrote  'Ex$p6V«s,  descriptions 
of  fourteen  works  of  art  in  stone  or  brass  by  distinguished 
artists.  This  little  work,  which  is  written  in  a  dry  and  affected 
style,  without  any  real  artistic  feeling,  is  usually  edited  with  the 
EbeVe  of  Philostratus. 

Edition  by  Schenkl-Reisch  (Teubner  series,  1 002);  see  also  C.G. 
Heyoe,  Opuscida  Academical  v.  pp.  196-321,  with  commentary  on  the 
DeseHpHomee;  F.  Jacobs,  Animadversion**  oriUcaa  m  CaUistrati 
statuas  (1797).,. 

CALLISTRATUS  of  Aphidnae,  Athenian  orator  and  general  in 
the  4th  century  B.C.  For  many  years,  as  prostates,  he  supported 
Spartan  interests  at  Athens.  On  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Thebans  to  surrender  Oropus,  which  on  his  advice  they  had  been 
allowed  to  occupy  temporarily,  Callistratus,  despite  his  mag- 
nificent defence  (which  so  impressed  Demosthenes  that  he 
resolved  to  study  oratory),  was  condemned  to  death,  361  B.C. 
He  fled  to  Methone  in  MaredonU,  and  on  his  return  to  Athens 

fa  455  he  was  executed. 

See  Xenophon,  HeUenica,  uL  3,  vt.  2 ;  .Lycurgus,  In  Leocr.  93. 

CALLOT,  JACQUES  (1592-1635),  French  engraver,  was  born 
at  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  where  his  father,  Jean  Callot,  was  a  herald- 
at-arms.  He  early  discovered  a  very  strong  predilection  for  art, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  quitted  homo  without  his  father's 
consent,  and  set  out  for  Rome  where  he  intended  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  .  Being  utterly  destitute  of  funds  he  joined  a  troop  of 
Bohemians,  and  arrived  in  their  company  at  Florence.  In  this 
chy  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  court,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  study;  but  he 
removed  in  a  short  time  to  Rome,  where,  however,  he  was 
recognized  by  some  relatives,  who  immediately  compelled  him 
to  return  home.  Two  years  after  this,  and  when  only  fourteen 
years  old,  he  again  left  France  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  reached  Turin  before  he  was  overtaken  by  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  been  despatched  in  quest  of  him.  As  his 
enthusiasm  for  art  remained  undiminished  after  these  disappoint- 
ments, he  was  at  last  allowed  to  accompany  the  duke  of  Lorraine's 
envoy  to  the  papal  court  His  first  care  was  to  study  the  art  of 
design,  of  which  in  a  short  time  he  became  a  perfect  master. 
Philip  Thomasin  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the  graver,  which, 
however,  he  ultimately  abandoned,  substituting  the  point  as 
better  adapted  for  his  purposes.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  remained  tul  the  death  of  Cosimo  II.,  the  Maecenas  of 
these  times.  On  returning  to  his  native  country  he  was  warmly 
received  by  the  then  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  admired  and  encour- 
aged Urn.  As  his  fame  was  now  spread  abroad  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  many  distinguished  persons  gave  him 
eommissione  to  execute.  By  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sovereign  of 
the  Low  Countries,  he  was  commissioned  to  engrave  a  design  of 
the  siege  of  Breda;  and  at  the  request  of  Louis  XIII.  he  designed 
the  siege  of  RecbeUe  and  the  attack  on  the  Isle  of  Re.    When, 


however,  in  1631  he  was  desired  by  that  monarch  to  execute  an 
engraving  of  the  siege  of  Nancy,  which  he  had  just  taken,  Callot 
refused,  saying,  "  I  would  rather  cut  off  my  thumb  than  dp 
anything  against  the  honour  of  my  prince  and  of  my  country  "; 
to  which  Louis  replied  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine  was  happy  in 
possessing  such  subjects  as  Callot  Shortly  after  this  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  from  which  the  king  failed  to  allure  him  with 
the  offer  of  a  handsome  pension. '  He  engraved  in  ajl  about  1600 
pieces,  the  best  of  which  are  those  executed  in  aquafortis.  No 
one  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  talent  for  grouping  a 
large  number  of  figures  in  a  small  space,  and  of  representing  with 
two  or  three  bold  strokes  the  expression,  action  and  peculiar 
features  of  each  individual  Freedom,  variety  and  ualveti 
characterize  all  his  pieces.  His  Fairs,  his  Miseries  of  War,  his 
Sieges,  his  Temptation  of  St  Anthony  and  his  Conversion  of  St 
Paul  are  the  best-known  of  his  plates. 

See  also  Edouard  Meaume,  Recherche*  sur  levied*  Jacques  Callot 
(i860). 

CALLOVIAH  (from  Callovium,  the  Latinized  form  of  Kellaways,. 
a  village  not  far  from  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire),  in  geology,  the 
name  introduced  by  d'Orbigny  for  the  strata  which  constitute 
the  base  of  the  Oxfordian  or  lowermost  stage  of  the  Middle 
Oolites.  The  term  used  by  d'Orbigny  in  1844  was  V  Kcllovien," 
subsequently  altered  to  "  Callovicn  "  in  1849;  William  Smith 
wrote  "Kellaways"  or  "Kclloways  Stone"  towards  the  close 
of  the  1 8th  century.  In  England  it  is  now  usual  to  speak  of  the 
Kellaways  Beds;  these '  comprise  (1)  the  Kellaways  Rock, 
alternating  clays  and  sands  with  frequent  but  irregular  con- 
cretionary calcareous  sandstones,  with  abundant  fossils;  and 
(2)  a  lower  division,  the  Kellaways  Clay,  which  often  contains 
much  selenite  but  is  poor  in  fossils.  The  lithological  characters 
are  impersistent,  and  the  sandy  phase  encroaches  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  upon  the  true  Oxford  Clay.  The  rocks 
may  be  traced  from  Wiltshire  into  Bedfordshire,  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  where  they  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  at 
Scarborough  and  Gristhorpe,  at  Hackness  (00  ft.),  Newtondale 
(80  ft.)  and  Kepwick  (100  ft.).  In  Yorkshire,  however,  the 
Callovian  rocks  lie  upon  a  somewhat  higher  palaeontologies! 
horizon  than  in  Wiltshire.  In  England,  Kepplcritcs  caUoviensis 
is  taken  as  the  zone  fossil;  other  common  forms  are  Cosmoceras 
modiolare,  C.  gawcrumum,  Belemniles  oweni,  Ancytoccras  cello- 
vionse,  Nautilus  caUoviensis,  Avicula  oval  is,  Gryphaea  bilabala,  &c. 

On  the  European  continent  the  "  Callovicn  "  stage  is  used  in  a 
sense  that  is  not  exactly  synonymous  with  the  English  Callovian; 
it  is  employed  to  embrace  beds  that  lie  both  higher  and  lower  in 
the  time-scale.  Thus,  the  continental  Callovicn  includes  the 
following  zones. — 

Upper  Callovicn  f  Zone  of  Peltoceras  athUta,  Cosmoceras  Duncadi, 
(Divesien)      \    Quenstedioceras  Lamberli  and  Q.  mariae. 

I  Zone  of  Reineckia  anceps,  Stephanoceras  coro- 

LowerCallovien.      natum  ,an^   afSmoceras  i«je  and   a   lower 

zone  of  C.  gowertanum  and  Mocrocepholttts 
k    macrocephalus. 

Rocks  of  Callovian  age  (according  to  the  continental  classifica- 
tion) are  widely  spread  in  Europe,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  insular  masses,  was  covered  by  the  Callovian  Sea.  The 
largest  of  these  land  areas  lay  over  Scandinavia  and  Finland, 
and  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the  40th  meridian.  In  arctic 
regions  these  rocks  have  been  discovered  in  Spitsbergen,  Franz 
Josef  Land,  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  Siberia.  They 
occur  in  the  Hebrides  and  Skye  and  in  England  as  indicated 
above.  In  France  they  are  well  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Calvados 
between  Trouville  and  Dives,  where  the  maris  and  clays  are 
200  ft  thick,  In  the  Ardennes  days  bearing  pyrites  and  oolitic 
limonite  are  about  30  ft  thick.  Around  Poitiers  the  Callovian 
is  100  ft  thick,  but  the  formation  thins  in  the  direction  of  the 
Jura. 

Clays  and  shales  with  ferruginous  ooKtes  represent  the  Callovian 
of  Germany;  while  in  Russia  the  deposits  of  this  age  are  mainly 
argillaceous.  In  North  America  Callovian  fossils  are  found  in 
California;  in  South  America  in  Bolivia.  In  Africa  they  have 
been  found  in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  in  Somalfland  and  Zanzibar, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar.    In  India  they  are 
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represented  by  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Chari  series  of 
Cutch.  CaUovian  rocks  are  also  recorded  from  New  Guinea 
and  the  Moluccas. 

See  Jurassic;  also  A.  de  Lapparent,  Trail*  de  gfotope,  voL  it 
(5th  ed..  1906),  and  H.  B.  Woodward,  "  The  Jurassic  Rocks  of 
Britain,    Mem.  Ceol.  Sumy,  vol.  v.  (J-  A-  H.) 

CALM,  an  adjective  meaning  peaceful,  quiet;  particularly 
used  of  the  weather,  free  from  wind  or  storm*  or  of  the  sea, 
opposed  to  rough.  The  word  appears  in  French  calme,  through 
which  it  came  into  English,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian 
calma.  Most  authorities  follow  Dies  {Etym.  Wdrterbuch  der 
remaniscken  Sprachen)  in  tracing  the  origin  to  the  Low  Latin 
cauma,  an  adaptation  of  Greek  xov/ia,  burning  heat,  talw,  to  burn. 
The  Portuguese  calma  has  this  meaning  as  well  as  that  of  quiet. 
The  connexion  would  be  heat  of  the  day,  rest  during  that  period, 
so  quiet,  rest,  peacefulness.  The  insertion  of  the  /,  which  in 
English  pronunciation  disappears,  is  probably  due  to  the  Latin 
color,  heat,  with  which  the  word  was  associated. 

CALMET,  AHTOINB  AUGUSTM  (1672-1757).  French  Bene- 
dictine,  was  born  at  Mesnfl-la-Horgne  on  the  26th  of  February 
1673.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  in  1698  was  appointed  to  teach  theology  and  philosophy  at 
the  abbey  of-  Moyen-Moutier.  He  was  successively  prior  at  Lay, 
abbot  at  Nancy  and  of  Senones  in  Lorraine.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  15th  of  October  1757.  The  erudition  of  Calmet's  exegeti- 
cal  writings  won  him  a  reputation  that  was  not  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  they  have  failed  to  stand  the  test 
of  modern  scholarship.  The  most  noteworthy  are  ^-Commentoire 
delo  Bible  (Paris,  23  vols.,  1707-1716), and  DiOionnairekistorique, 
gfographique,  critique,  cbronologique  et  litUral  de  la  Bible  (Paris, 
a  vols.,  1730).  These  and  numerous  other  works  and  editions  of 
the  Bible  are  known  only  to  students,  but  as  a  pioneer  in  a  branch 
of  Biblical  study  which  received  a  wide  development  in  the 
10th  century,  Calmet  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  As  a  histori- 
cal writer  he  is  best  known  by  his  Histoire  ecdtsiostiquo  et 
civile  de  la  Lorraine  (Nancy,  1728),  founded  on  original  research 
and  various  useful  works  on  Lorraine,  of  which  a  full  list  is  given 
In  Vigouroux's  DUtionnoire  de  la  Bible. 

See  A.  Digot,  Notice  biorrapkiqm  et  Utteroiro  nor  Dom  AutnsHn 
Calmet  (Nancy,  i860). 

CALNE,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Chippen- 
ham parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  00  m.  west 
of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (ioox)  3457. 
Area,  356  acres.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Calne,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  table-land  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the 
Marlborough  Downs.  The  church  of  St  Mark  has  a  nave  with 
double  aisles,  and  massive  late  Norman  pillars  and  arches.  The 
tower,  which  fell  in  1628,  was  perhaps  rebuilt  by  Inigo  Jones. 
Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  a  grammar  school,  founded  by 
John  Bentley  in  1660,  and  the  town-ball.  Bacon-curing  is  the 
staple  industry,  and  there  are  flour,  flax  and  paper  mills.  The 
manufacture  of  broadcloth,  once  of  great  importance,  is  almost 
extinct.  Calne  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors. 

In  the  xoth  century  Calne  (Conno,  Koine)  was  the  site  of  a 
palace  of  the  West-Saxon  kings.  Came  was  the  scene  of  the 
synod  of  078  when,  during  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
celibacy,  the  floor  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  the  councillors, 
leaving  Archbishop  Dunstan  alone  standing  upon  a  beam. 
Here  also  a  witenagemot  was  summoned  in  097.  In  the  Domes- 
day Survey  Calne  appears  as  a  royal  borough;  it  comprised 
forty-seven  burgesses  and  was  not  assessed  in  hides.  In  1565 
the  borough  possesse4  a  gild  merchant,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  two  gild  stewards.  Calne  claimed  to  have  received  a  charter 
from  Stephen  and  a  confirmation  of  the  same  from  Henry  III., 
but  no  Tecord  of  these  is  extant,  and  the  charter  actually  issued 
to  the  borough  by  James  II.  in  1687  apparently  never  came  into 
force.  The  borough  returned  two  members  to  parliament  more 
or  less  irregularly  from  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  I.  until  the 
Reform  Bfll  of  1832.  From  this  date  the  borough  returned  one 
member  only  until,  by  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  the 
privilege  was  annulled.    In  1303  Lodovicus  de  Bello  Monte, 


prebendary  of  Salisbury,  obtained  a  grant  of  a  Saturday  market 
at  the  manor  of  Came,  and  a  three  days'  fair  at  the  feast  of 
St  Mary  Magdalene;  the  latter  was  only  abandoned  in  the  19th 
century.  Calne  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  doth 
manufacture  m  the  west  of  England,  but  the  industry  is  extinct. 
CALOMEL,  a  drug  consisting  of  mercurous  chloride,  mercury 
subchloride,  HgjQ*  which  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral 
hern-quicksilver,  found  as  translucent  crystals  belonging  to  the 
tetragonal  system,  with  an  adamantine  lustre,  and  a  dirty  white 
grey  or  brownish  colour.  The  chief  localities  are  Idria,  Ober- 
moschel,  Horowits  in  Bavaria  and  Almaden  in  Spain.  It  was 
used  in  medicine  as  early  as  the  x6th  century  under  the  names 

M^W  •S'VS^r  nVt#SVV^My|  4M  SS^^^^^^S  O^^^mWWmWm^^O  wO^^m**  4aVWSW  MStSjM0>  JBK  WW  v^^vMwv  &mmlf0Ww  • 

later  it  became  known  as  calomel,  a  name  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  caAot,  beautiful,  and  /Akas,  black,  in  allusion 
to  its  blackening  by  ammonia,  or  from  aaXAf  and  ptXt,  honey, 
from  its  sweet  taste.'  It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  mercury  in 
chlorine,  or  by  reducing  rnercurie  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate) 
with  mercury  or  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  manufactured  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  mercurous  sulphate  and  common  salt  in  Iron 
retorts,  and  condensing  the  sublimed  calomel  in  brick  chambers. 
In  the  wet  way  it  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  mercurous  salt 
with  hydrochloric  add.  Calomel  is  a  white  powder  which 
sublimes  at  a  low  red  heat;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  Boiling  with  stannous  chloride  solution  reduces  it  to 
the  metal;  digestion  with  potassium  iodide  gives  mercurous 
iodide.  Nitric  add  oxidises  it  to  mercuric  nitrate,  while 
potash  or  soda  decomposes  it  into  mercury  and  oxygen.  Long 
continued  boiling  with  water  ghws  mercury  and  mercuric 
chloride;  dilute  hydrochloric  add  or  solutions  of  alkaline 
chlorides  convert  it  into  rnercurie  chloride  on  long  boiling. 

The  molecular  weight  of  mercurous  chloride  has  given  occasion 
for  much  discussion.  E.  Mitschertich  determined  the  vapour 
density  to  be  83  (air -1),  corresponding  to  HgCL  The  supporters 
of  the  formula  HgsQt  pointed  out  that  dissociation  into  mercury 
and  mercuric  chloride  would  give  tins  value,  since  mercury  is  a 
monatomic  element  After  contradictory  evidence  as  to  Whether 
dissociation  did  or  did  not  occur,  it  was  finally  shown  by  Victor 
Meyer  and  W.  Harris  (1804)  that  a  rod  moistened  with  potash 
and  inserted  in  the  vapour  was  coloured  yellow,  and  so  con- 
clusively proved  dissociation.  A.  Werner  determined  the  mole- 
cular weights  of  mercurous,  cuprous  and  silver  bromides,  iodides 
and  chlorides  in  pyridine  solution,  and  obtained  results  point- 
ing to  the  formula  HgCl,  etc.  However,  the  double  formula, 
HgjClt,  has  been  completely  established  by  H.  B.  Baker  {J own. 
Ckem.  Soc.j  1900,  77,  p.  646)  by  vapour  density  determinations 
of  the  absolutely  dry  substance. 

Calomel  possesses  certain  special  properties  and  uses  in 
medicine  which  are  dealt  with  here  as  a  supplement  to  the 
general  discussion  of  the  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of 
mercury  fa.t .).  Calomel  exerts  remote  actions  in  the  form  of 
mercuric  chloride.  -  The  specific  value  of  mercurous  chloride  is 
that  it  exerts  the.  valuable  properties  of  mercuric  chloride  in  the 
safest  and  least  irritant  manner,  as  the  active  salt  is  continuously 
and  freshly  generated  in  small  quantities.  Its  pharmacopeia! 
preparations  are  the  "  Black  wash,"  in  which  calomel  and  lime 
react  to  form  mercurous  oxide,  a  pill  still  known  as  "  Plummer's 
pill "  and  an  ointment.  Externally  the  salt  has  net  any  par- 
ticular advantage  over  other  mercurial  compounds,  despite  the 
existence  of  the  official  ointment.  Internally  the  salt  is  given  in 
doses— for  an  adult  of  from  one-half  to  five  grains.  It  is  an 
admirable  aperient,  acting  especially  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  causing  a  alight  increase  of  intestinal 
secretion.  The  stimulant  action  occurring  high  up  in  the  canal 
(duodenum  and  jejunum),  it  is  well  to  follow  a  dose  of  calomel 
with  a  saline  purgative  a.  few  houss  afterwards.  The  special 
value  of  the  drug  as  an  aperient  depends  on  its  antiseptic  power 
and  its  stimulation  of  the  liver.  The  stools  are  dark  green, 
containing  calomel,  mercuric  sulphide  and  bile  which,  owing  to 
the  antiseptic  action,  has  not  been  decomposed.  •  The  salt  is  often 
used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  but  is  probably  less  useful  than 
certain  other  mercurial  compounds.    It  is  also  employed  for 
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fumigation;  the  patient  sits  naked  with  a  blanket  over  him,  on  a 
cane-bottomed  chair,  under  which  twenty  grains  of  calomel  are 
volatilized  by  a  spirit-lamp;  in  about  twenty  minute*  the 
calomel  is  effectually  absorbed  by  the  skin. 

CALONNE,  CHARLES  ALEXANDRE  DB  (1734-1802),  French 
statesman,  was  born  at  Douai  of  a  good  family.  He  entered  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  became  in  succession  advocate  to  the 
general  council  of  Artois,  procureur  to  the  parlement  of  Douai, 
master  of  requests,  then  intendant  of  Metz  (1768)  and  of  Lille 
(1774).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  business  capacity, 
gay  and  careless  in  temperament,  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous 
in  political  action.  In  the  terrible  crisis  of  affairs  preceding  the 
French  Revolution;  when  minister  after  minister  tried  in  vain 
to  replenish  the  exhausted  royal  treasury  and  was  dismissed  for 
want  of  success,  Calonne  was  summoned  to  take  the  general 
control  of  affairs.  He  assumed  office  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1783.  He  owed  the  position  to  Vergennes,  who  for  three  years 
and  a  half  continued  to  support  him;  but  the  king  was  not  well 
disposed  towards  him,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  his  reputation  with  the  public  was  ex- 
tremely poor.  In  taking  office  he  found  "  600  millions  to  pay 
and  neither  money  nor  credit."  At  first  he  attempted  to 
develop  the  latter,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  by  means  of 
loans  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  public  confidence  in  its 
solvency.  In  October  1 785  he  recoined  the  gold  coinage,  and  he 
developed  the  caisse  d'  esampte.  But  these  measures  failing,  he 
proposed  to  the  king  the  suppression  of  internal  customs,  duties 
and  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  nobles  and  clergy.  Turgot 
and  Necker  had  attempted  these  reforms,  and  Calonne  attributed 
their  failure  to  the  malevolent  criticism  of  the  parlements. 
Therefore  he  had  an  assembly  of  "  notables  "  called  together  in 
January  1787.  Before  it  he  exposed  the  deficit  in  the  treasury, 
and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  subvention  territoriale, 
which  should  be  levied  on  all  property  without  distinction.  This 
suppression  of  privileges  was  badly  received  by  the  privileged 
notables.  Calonne ,  angered ,  printed  his  reports  and  so  alienated 
the  court.  Louis  XVI.  dismissed  him  on  the  8th  of  April  1787 
and  exiled  him  to  Lorraine.  The  joy  was  general  in  Paris,  where 
Calonne,  accused  of  wishing  to  augment  the  imposts,  was  known 
as  "  Monsieur  Deficit. "  In  reality  his  audacious  plan  of  reforms, 
which  Necker  took  up  later,  might  have  saved  the  monarchy  had 
it  been  firmly  seconded  by  the  king.  Calonne  soon  afterwards 
passed  over  to  England,  and  during  his  residence  there  kept  up  a 
polemical  correspondence  with  Necker  on  the  finances.  In  1 789, 
when  the  states-general  were  about  to  assemble,  he  crossed  over 
to  Flanders  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  offer  himself  for 
election,  but  he  was  sternly  forbidden  to  enter  France.  In 
revenge  he  joined  the  Smigri  party  at  Coblenz,  wrote  in  their 
favour,  and  expended  nearly  all  the  fortune  brought  him  by  his 
wife,  a  wealthy  widow.  In  1802,  having  again  taken  up  his  abode 
in  London,  he  received  permission  from  Napoleon  to  return  to 
France.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  October  X802,  about  a  month 
after  his  arrival  in  his  native  country. 

SeeCh.  Gomel,  Let  Causes  financteresde  la  Resolution  (Paris.  189$) ; 
R.  Stourm,  Les  Finances  de  lancien  regime  etdela  Revolution  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1885) ;  Susane,  La  Tactique  financier*  de  Calonne,  with  biblio- 
graphy (Paris,  1902). 

CALORESCENCE  (from  the  Lat.  color,  heat),  a  term  invented 
by  John  Tyndall  to  describe  an  optical  phenomenon,  the  essential 
feature  of  which  is  the  conversion  of  rays  belonging  to  the  dark 
infra-red  portion  of  the  spectrum  into  the  more  refrangible  visible 
rays,  i.e.  heat  rays  into  rays  of  light  Such  a  transformation 
had  not  previously  been  observed,  although  the  converse  pheno- 
menon, i.e.  the  conversion  of  short  waves  of  light  into  longer  or 
less  refrangible  waves,  had  been  shown  by  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  to 
Occur  in  fluorescent  bodies.  Tyndall's  experiments,  however, 
were  carried  but  on  quite  different  lines,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  fluorescence  (q.v.).  His  method  was  to  sift  out  the  long 
dark  waves  which  are  associated  with  the  short  visible  waves 
constituting  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  the  electric  arc  and  to 
concentrate  the  former  to  a  focus.  If  the  eye  was  placed  at  the 
focus,  no  sensation-  of  light  was  observed,  although  small  pieces 


of  charcoal  or  blackened  platinum  fofl  were  immediately  raised 
to  incandescence,  thus  giving  rise  to  visible  rays. 

The  experiment  is  more  easily  carried  out  with  the  electric 
light  than  with  sunlight,  as  the  former  contains  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  visible  rays.  According  to  Tyndall,  90%  of  the 
radiation  from  the  electric  arc  is  non-luminous.  The  arc  being 
struck  in  the  usual  way  between  two  carbons,  a  concave  mirror, 
placed  close  behind  it,  caused  a  large  part  of  the  radiation  to  be 
directed  through  an  aperture  in  the  camera  and  concentrated  to 
a  focus  outside.  In  front  of  the  aperture  were  placed  a  plate  of 
transparent  rock-salt,  and  a  flat  cell  of  thin  glass  containing  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide.  Both  rock-salt  and 
carbon  bisulphide  are  extremely  transparent  to  the  luminous 
and  also  to  the  infra-red  rays  The  iodine  in  the  solution, 
however,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  the  luminous  rays,  while 
transmitting  the  infra-red  rays  copiously,  so  that  in  sufficient 
thicknesses  the  solution  appears  nearly  black.  Owing  to  the 
inflammable  nature  of  carbon  bisulphide,  the  plate  of  rock-salt 
was  found  to  be  hardly  a  sufficient  protection,  and  Tyndall 
surrounded  the  iodine  cell  with  an  annular  vessel  through  which 
cold  water  was  made  to  flow.  Any  small  body  which  was  a  good 
absorber  of  dark  rays  was  rapidly  heated  to  redness  when  placed 
at  the  focus.  Platinized  platinum  (platinum  foil  upon  which  a 
thin  film  of  platinum  had  been  deposited  elcctrolyticalry)  and 
charcoal  were  rendered  incandescent,  black  paper  and  matches 
immediately  inflamed,  ordinary  brown  paper  pierced  and 
burned,  while  thin  white  blotting-paper,  owing  to  its  transparency 
to  the  invisible  rays,  was  scarcely  tinged.  A  simpler  arrange- 
ment, also  employed  by  Tyndall,  is  to  cause  the  rays  to  be  re- 
flected outwards  parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  concentrate  them 
by  means  of  a  small  flask,  containing  the  iodine  solution  and  used 
as  a  lens,  placed  some  distance  from  the  camera.  The  rock-salt 
and  cold  water  circulation  can  then  be  dispensed  with. 

Since  the  rays  used  by  Tyndall  in  these  experiments  are  similar, 
to  those  emitted  by  a  heated  body  which  is  not  hot  enough  to  be 
luminous,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  radiation,  say  from  a  hot 
kettle,  could  be  concentrated  to  a  focus  and  employed  to  render 
a  small  body  luminous.  •  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  by  such 
means  to  raise  the  receiving  body  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  source  of  radiation.  For  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if,  by  means  of 
lenses  of  rock-salt  or  mirrors,  we  focused  all  or  nearly  all  the  rays 
from  a  small  surface  on  to  another  surface  of  equal  area,  this ' 
would  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  second  surface  above  that 
of  the  first;  and  we  could  not  obtain  a  greater  concentration  of 
rays  from  a  large  heated  surface,  since  we  could  not  have  all  parts 
of  the  surface  simultaneously  in  focus.  The  desired  result  could 
be  obtained  if  it  were  possible,  by  reflection  or  otherwise,  to  cause 
two  different  rays  to  unite  without  loss  and  pursue  a  common 
path.  Such  a  result  must  be  regarded  as  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, as  it  would  imply  the  possibility  of  heat  passing  from  one 
body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature,  contrary  to  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics  (q.v.).  Tyndall  used  the  dark  rays  from 
a  luminous  source,  which  are  emitted  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  high  temperature,  which 
was,  however,  much  lower  than  that  of  the  source. 

A  full  account  of  Tyndall's  experiments  will.be  found  in  his  Heat, 
a  Mode  oj  Motion*  (J.  R.  C.) 

CALORIMETRY,  the  scientific  name  for  the  measurement  of 
quantities  of  heat  (Lat.  color),  to  be -distinguished  from  ther- 
mometry, which  signifies  the  measurement  of  temperature.  A 
calorimeter  is  any  piece  of  apparatus  in  which  heat  is  measured. 
This  distinction  of  meaning  is  purely  a  matter  of  convention,  but 
it  is  very  rigidly  observed.  Quantities  of  heat  may  be  measured 
indirectly  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  terms  of  the  different  effects  of 
heat  on  material  substances.  The  most  important  of  these 
effects  are  (a)  rise  of  temperature,  (b)  change  of  state,  (c)  trans- 
formation of  energy. 

5  1.  The  rise  of  temperature  of  a  body,  when  heat  is  imparted 
to  it,  is  found  to  be  in  general  nearly  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  added.  The  thermal  capacity  of  a  body  is  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree, 
and  is  necessarily  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body  for  bodies 
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*t  ttaTtiatt  sobaumof;  under  simDai  eorlltlons.  The  ifafc 
ktal  OS  I.  iiibitnoce  b  sometimes  defined  u  the  thermal  rapacity 
of  unit  uii.i»,  l)ut  more  often  as  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  capacity 
of  unit  nuue  of  the  substance  to  that  of  unit  nun  of  water  at 
some  standard  temperaluR.  The  two  definition!  are  Identical, 
provided  that  the  thermal  capacity  of  unit  mass  of  water,  at  a 
atandud  temperature,  is  taken  a*  the  unit  of  heat.  But  the 
apeciheheatofwaterrsaftenatated  in  terra  of  other  units.  In 
any  case  it  ia  necessary  to  specify  the  temperature,  and  sometimes 
also  the  pressure;  since  the  specific  beat  of  a  subalance  generally 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  external  conditions.  The  methods 
of  measurement,  founded  on  rise  of  temperature,  may  be  classed 
ai  tkttmemetrit  mtlludi,  since  they  depend  on  the  observation  of 
change  of  temperature  with  i  thermometer.  The  moat  familiar 
of.  these  arc  the  method  of  mixture  and  the  method  of  cooling. 


of  the  calorimeter  ai 


ta  aumuadiaga  la  seldom, 
ling  at  the  bi*ha  ten.  pen 
do  most  of  the  heatiog  or  ■ 

stages  ia  seldom  the  same.    In  any  am,  it  is  i 

he  loss  of  beat  as  much  as  possible  by  polishing 

of  the  calorimeter  to  diminish  radiation,  and  by  suspei 
non-conducting  supports,  inside  a  polished  case,  to  proi 
draughts.    It  is  alio  very  important  to  keep  the  aurroun. 

tions  u  constant  as  possible  throughout  the  experiment.     

be  secured  by  using  a  large  water-bath  to  surround  the  apparatus, 
but  in  experiments  of  loogduratton  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  accurate 
temperature  regulator.    The  method  of  lagging  the  calorimeter  with 

cotton-wool  or  other  non-conductors,  which  is  often .--i.-i 

dimiinihealheloasof  beatcoasiderably.  but  renders  it 

ssd  variable,  and  should  never  be  need  in  wor'-  -■ 

conductors  take  aoJoog  to  reach  a  steady  ac___  ... 
of  heat  at  any  moment  depends  on  the  put  hist 

objection  to  the  use  of  lagging  of  this  kind  is  the  dugs'  of  its  absorb, 
ing  moisture.  The  least  trace  of  damp  in  the  lagging,  or  of  moistun 
condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  calorimeter,  may  produce  strioui 
loss  of  heat  by  evaporation.     This  is  another  objection  to  Run^ced': 

_..,..  j  .....,:__.l.  _.i._: ,._,__. -L. oundlng  temperat  u~ 


The  cold  water  flow  Is 
regulated  by  a  tap  5  with 
a  long  handle  O,  and  its 

JSiSt^r hiTrlTcmr Irr  with  * 


troublesome  than  srith  the 
ordinary  type  of  calori- 

doubted  whether  any  ad- 
vantage   ia    gained    ia 

The  oniriJtMW  Jtaa 
aurtsJ  Is  apackdry  nppuc- 
-"-  --itheirnpoilanti 


oaefy     gem 


Fig.  a 


t.  RJ.,  1906. 


!7,  p.  iss).  The  heated  products  of  combustion  from  tne  ourner 
npinge  on  a  metal  box  H,  through  which  water  fa ejmilafaiiv,  'mil 
n  pass  downwards  and  out  wards  through  a  spiral  cooler  which  io- 
cs them  practically  tn  the  atrao^jhenc  temperature.  A  steady 
am  of  water  enters  the  apparatus  by  the  inflow  thermometer  0, 
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flows  through  the  spiral  coolers  N  and  M,  and  finally  through  the  box 
H,  where  it  is  well  mixed  before  passing  the  outflow  thermometer  P. 
As  soon  as  a  steady  state  is  reached,  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  outflow  and  inflow  thermometers,  multiplied:  by  the 
current  of  water  in  grammes  per  minute  gives  the  heat  per  minute 
supplied  by  combustion.  The  gas  current  b  simultaneously  ob- 
served by  a  suitable  meter,  which,  with  subsidiary  corrections  for 
pressure,  temperature,  &c-,  gives  the  necessary  data  for  deducing 
calorific  value. 

A  continuous  flow  calorimeter  has  been  used-  by  the  writer  for 
measuring  quantities  of  heat  conveyed  by  conduction  (see  Con- 
duction op  Heat),  and  also  for  determining  the  variation  of  the 
specific  heat  of  water.  In  the  lattercase  two  steady  currents  of  water 
at  different  temperatures,  say  o°  and  100  are  passed  through  an 
equalizer,  and  the  resulting  temperature  measured  without  mixing 
the  currents,  which  are  then  separately  determined  by  weighing. 
This  is  a  very  good  method  of  comparing  the  mean  specific  heats 
over  two  ranges  of  temperattire  such  as  0-50,  and  50-100,  or  0-20 
and  20-40,  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  electric  method  described 
below  for  obtaining  the  actual  specific  heat  at  any  point  of  the 
range. 

§  3.  Mithod  of  Cooling. — A  common  example  of  this  method 
is  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  liquid  by  filling  a 
small  calorimeter  with  the  liquid,  raising  it  to  a  convenient 
temperature,  and  then  setting  it  to  cool  in  an  enclosure  at  a 
steady  temperature,  and  observing  the  time  taken  to*  fall  through 
a  given  range  when  the  conditions  have  become  fairly  steady* 
The  same  calorimeter  is  afterwards  filled  with  a  known  liquid, 
such  as  water,  and  the  time  of  cooling  is  observed  through  the 
same  range  of  temperature,  in  the  same  enclosure,  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  ratio  of  the  times  of  cooling  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  thermal  capacities  of  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents 
in  the  two  cases.  The  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  there  is 
no  transference  or  mixture;  the  defect  is  that  the  whole  measure- 
ment depends  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  is 
the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  any  variation  in  the  con- 
ditions, or  uncertainty  in  the  rate  of  loss,  produces  its  full  effect 
in  the  result,  whereas  in  the  previous  case  it  would  only  affect  a 
small  correction.  Other  sources  of  uncertainty  are,  that  the  rate 
of  loss  of  heat  generally  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  rate  of 
fall  of  temperature,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  accurate 
observations  on  a  rapidly  falling  thermometer.  As  the  method 
is  usually  practised,  the  calorimeter  is  made  very  small,  and  the 
surface  is  highly  polished  to  diminish  radiation.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  fairly  large  calorimeter  to  diminish  the  rate  of  cooling  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  correction  for  the  water  equivalent.  The 
surface  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  enclosure  should  be  perma- 
nently blackened  so  as  to  increase  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  as 
much  as  possible,  as  compared  with  the  losses  by  convection  and 
conduction,  which  are  less  regular.  For  accurate  work  it  is 
essential  that  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter  should  be  continuously 
stirred,  and  also  in  the  enclosure,  the  lid  of  which  must  be  water- 
jacketed,  and  kept  at  the  same  steady  temperature  as  the  sides. 
When  all  these  precautions  are  taken,  the  method  loses  most  of 
the  simplicity  which  is  its  chief  advantage.  It  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily applied  to  the  case  of  solids  or  powders,  and  is  much 
less  generally  useful  than  the  method  of  mixture. 

§  4,  Method  of  Fusion. — The  methods  depending  on  change  of 
state  are  theoretically  the  simplest,  since  they  do  not  necessarily 
involve  any  reference  to  thermometry,  and  the  corrections  for 
external  loss  of  heat  and  for  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  con- 
taining vessels  can  be  completely  eliminated.  They  nevertheless 
present  peculiar  difficulties  and  limitations,  which  render  their 
practical  application  more  troublesome  and  more- uncertain  than 
is  usually  supposed.  They  depend  on  the  experimental  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  state 
(«.£t  to  convert  one  gramme  of  ice  at  o°  C.  int6  water  at  o°  C,  or 
one  gramme  of  water  at  xoo°  C.  into  steam  at  ioo°  C.)  is  always 
the  same,  and  that  there  need  be  no  change  of  temperature -during 
the  process.  The  difficulties  arise  in  connexion  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quantities  of  ice  melted  or  steam  condensed,  and 
m  measuring  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  or  vaporization  in  terms  of 
other  units  for  the  comparison  of  observations.  Tl>e  earlier  forms 
of  ice-calorimeter,  those  of  Black,  and  of  Laplace  and  Lavoisier, 
were  useless  for  work  of  precision,  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of*  accurately  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  left  adhering  to 


the  ice  in  each  case.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Bunsen  calorimeter,  in  which  the  quantity  of  ice 
melted  is  measured  by  observing  the  diminution  of  volume,  but 
the  successful  employment  of  this  instrument  requires  consider- 
able skill  in  manipulation.  The  sheath  of  ice  surrounding  the 
bulb  must  be  sufficiently  continuous  to  prevent  escape  of  heat, 
but  it  must  not  be  so  solid  as  to  produce  risk  of  strain.  The 
ideal  condition  is  difficult  to  secure.  In  the  practical  use  of  the 
instrument  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  both  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  of  ice  and  the  change  of  volume  which  occurs  on  melting; 
it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  change  of  volume  per  calorie,  or 
the  quantity  of  mercury  which  is  drawn  into  the  bulb  of  the 
apparatus  per  unit  of  heat  added.  This  can  be  determined  by  a 
direct  calibration,  by  inserting  a  known  quantity  of  water  at  a 
known  temperature  and  observing  the  contraction,  or  weighing 
the  mercury  drawn  into  the  apparatus.  In  order  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  accuracy  of  the  thermometer  employed  for 
observing  the  -initial  temperature  of  the  water  introduced,  it 
has  been  usual  to  employ  water  at  ioo°  C,  adopting  as  .unit  of 
heat  the  "  mean  calorie,"  which  is  one-hundredth  part  of  the  heat 
given  up  by  one  gramme  of  water  in  cooling  from  ioo°  to  o°  C. 
The  weight  of  mercury  corresponding  to  the  mean  calorie  has 
been  determined  with  considerable  care  by  a  number  of  observers 
well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  The  following  are  some 
q{  their  results'. — Bunsen,  15-41  mgm.;  Velten,  15*47  mgm.; 
Zakrevski,  15*57  mgm.;  Staub,  15*26  mgm.  The  explanation  of 
these  discrepancies  in  the  fundamental  constant  is  not  at  all 
dear,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
of  manipulation  attending  the  use  of  this  instrument,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  It  is  not  possible  to  deduce  a 
more  satisfactory  value  from  the  latent  heat  and  the  change  of 
density,  because  these  constants  are  very  difficult  to  determine. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  values  deduced  by  well-known 
experimentalists  for  the  latent  heat  of  fusion. — Regnault,  79*06 
to  79*24  calories,  corrected  by  Person  .to  79*43;  Person,  79-90 
calories;  Hess,  80*34  calories;  Bunsen,  80*025  calories.  Regnault, 
Person  and  Hess  employed  -the  method  of  mixture  which  ,is 
probably  the  most  accurate  for  the  purpose.  Person  and  Hess 
avoided  the  error  of  water  sticking  to  the  ice  by  using  dry  ice  at 
various  temperatures  below  o°  C,  and  determining  the  specific 
heat  of  ice  as  well  as  the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  •  These  discrep- 
ancies might,  no  doubt,  be  partly  explained  by  differences  in  the 
units  employed,  which  are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  the  specific 
heat  of  water  changes  rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  o°  C;  but 
making  all  due  allowance  for  this,  it  remains  evident  that  the 
method  of  ice-calorimetry,  in  spite  of  its  theoretical  simplicity, 
presents  grave  difficulties  in  its  practical  application. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Bunsen 
calorimeter  is  the  continued  and  often  irregular  movement  of  the 
mercury  column  due  to  slight  differences  of  temperature,  or  pressure 
between  the  ice  in  the  calorimeter  and  the  ice 
bath  in  which  it  is  immersed.  C.  V.  Boys 
(Phil.  Mag.,  1887,  vol.  24,  p.  214)  showed  that 
these  effects  could  be  very  greatly  reduced  by 
surrounding  the  calorimeter  with  an  outer  tube, 
so  that  the  ice  inside  was  separated  from  the 
ice  outside  by  an  air  space  which  greatly 
reduces  the  free  passage  of  heat.  The  present 
writer  has  found  that  very  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  enclosing  the  calorimeter  in  a 
vacuum  jacket  (as  illustrated  in  fig.  3),  which 
practically  eliminates  conduction  and  convec- 
tion. If  the  vacuum  jacket  is  silvered  inside, 
radiation  also  is  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that,  if  the  vacuum  is  really  good,  the  external 
ice  bath  may  be  dispensed  with  for  the  majority 
of  purposes.  If  the. inner  bulb  is  filled  with 
mercury  instead  of  water  and  ice,  the  same 
arrangement  answers  admirably  as  a  Favre 
and  Silbcrmann  calorimeter,  for  measuring 
small  quantities  of  heat  by  the  expansion  of 
the  mercuty. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  E.  L.  Nichols  (Phys.  Ret.  vol.  8, 
January  1899)  whether  there  may  not  be  different  modifications  of 
ice  with  different  densities,  and  different  values  of  the  latent  heat 
of  fusion.  He  found  for  natural  pond-ice  a  density  0-9179  and  for 
artificial  ice  0*9161.  J.  Vincent  (Phil.  Trans.  A.  198,  p.  463)  also 
found  a  density  *9 160  For  artificial  ice,  which  is  probably  very  nearly 
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calorimeter,  and  m 
mied. 


I  absolute  values  of  re. 


u  6m  successfully  applied 

I  steam  calorimeter,  a  full 
it-books.    The  body  to  be 


I  5.  Tbe  Mttiud  0/ 

by  J.  Joly  in  the  con 
description  of  which  w. 

tested  is  planed  in  n  special  scale-pan,  suspended  by 
from  the  aim  of  a  balance  inside  an  enclosure  which  can  be  bUed 
with  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure-  The  temperature  of  the 
enclosure  is  carefully  observed  before  admitting  steam.  The 
weight  of  steam  condensed  on  the  body  gives  a  means  of  calculat- 
ing tbe  quantity  of  beat  required  to  raise  it  from  the  atmospheric 
temperature  up  to  100*  C.  in  terms  of  the  latent  beat  of  vaporiza- 
tion of  steam  at  100°  C.  There  can  be  no  appreciable  gain  or 
loss  of  beat  by  radiation,  if  the  admission  of  the  Mean  is 
sufficiently  rapid,  since  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  are  maintained 
at  100°  C,  very  nearly.  The  thermal  capsejty  of  the  scale-pan, 
Jtc,  can  be  determined  by  a  separate  experiment,  or,  still  better, 
eckuiri&ted  by  the  differential  method  of  counterpoising  with  an 
exactly  similar  arrangement  on  the  other  inn  Of  tbe  balance. 
The  method  requires  very  delicate  weighing,  as  one  calorie 
corresponds  to  leas  than  two  rnilllgtarnmes  ol  steam  condensed: 
but  tbe  successful  appb'cntion  of  the  method  to  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  measuring  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant 
volume,  shows  that  these  and  other  ditaculiias  have  been  very 
skilfully  overcome.  The  application  of  the  method  appears  to  be 
practically  limited  to  the  measurements  of  specific  beat  between 
I  he  atmospherio  temperature  and  ioo°C.  The  results  depend  on 
the  value  assumed  for  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  which  Joly  takes 
as  538.7  calories,  following  Regnault.  Joly  has  himself  deter- 
mined the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  1 1°  and  too*  C. 
by  Ibis  method,  in  terms  of  the  latent 


specific  heat  of  w. 


■oos»- 


n  the  n 


...p.66),  thevalueoFthe 
latent  best  of  steam  at  roo°  C,  as  determined  by  Joly,  would  be 
5401  in  terms  of  tbe  same  unit.  The  calorie  employed  by 
Regnault  is  to  some  extent  uncertain,  but  the  difference  is  hardly 
ie  probable  errors  of  experiment ,  since  It  appears  from 
ts  that  Regnault  made  an 


the  results  of  rt 


ie  order  in  his  determination  of  the  specific  beat  of 
water  st  too*  C. 

1 6.  Iwry  UMtii.— Tbe  third  general  method  of  ealorimetry, 
that  based  on  the  transformation  of  some  other  hind  of  energy 
Into  the  lorm  of  heat,  rests  on  the  general  principle  of  tbe  con- 
servation ol  energy,  and  on  the  eipecimcntal  (ait  that  all  other 
forms  of  energy  are  readily  and  completely  convertible  into  tbe 
form  of  heat.  It  is  therefore  often  possible  to  measure  quantities 
of  heat  Indirectly,  by  measuring  the  energy  in  some  Other  form 
and  then  converting  h  into  heat.  In  addition  to  its  great 
theoretical  interest,  this  method  possesses  tbe  advantage  of 
being  frequently  the  most  accurate  in  practical  application,  since 
energy  can  be  more  accurately  measured  in  other  forms  than  in 
thatolhest.  The  twomoat  Important  varieties  of  the  method  are 
(0)  mechanical,  and  (4)  electrical.  These  methods  have  reached 
their  highest  development  in  connexion  with  the  determination  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  but  they  may  be  applied  with 
gnat  advantage  in  connexion  with  other  proWeras,  such  as  the 
measurement  of  the  variation  dl  specific  heat,  or  oi  latent  beau 
of  fusion  or  vsporiiation. 

i7M"ia<tK3lEquh^M!ofHrai.~Tiitph!uu  "mechanical 


by  long  usage.  It  ia  generally  employed  to  denote  tbe  number 
df  units  of  mechanical  work  or  energy  which,  vrben  completely 
converted  into  neat  without  toss,  would  be  required  to  produce 
On*  beat  unit.  The  numerical  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
TJeceaaarily  depends  on  the  particular  units  of  beat  and  work 
ernpuysd  in  the  comparison.  Tbe  British  engineer  prefers  to 
Mate  results  In  terms  of  foot  -pounds  -of  work  In  any  convenient 
latitude  per.  pouijd-degrw -Fahrenheit  of  heat.  The  continental 
CTgliiSf  presses  sJlogramnietres  par  kflogramm*-degre«-cenii- 


grade.  Fw  arfeatifie.  roe  the  C.G.S.  system  nf  e. 
per  granime-degree-centignde,  or  "  calorie,"  is  the  most  ap 
prists,  u  being  Independent  of  the  value  of  gravity.  A  n 
convenient  unit  of  work  or  energy,  in  practice/on  account  ol 
amallness  ol  the  erg,  is  Ihcjnlc,  which  is  equal  to  id-  ;  ergs,  or 


trkal  energy.    On  a 


:o  the  international  electrical 
units,  [lie  joulr  has  been  recommended  by  the  British  Association 
for  adoption  as  the  absolute  unit  of  heat.  Other  convenient 
practical  unit*  of  tbe  same  kind  would  be  tbe  teaU-hmr,  3600 
joules,  which  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  kilo- 
calorie,  and  tbe  MlmiUJwar,  which  Is  the  ordinary  commercial 
unit  of  electrical  energy. 


range  of  temperature,  namely  s  1035' C.  Huespes 
for  the  fun  time  a  diminution  ia  the  specific  heat  of 
o(  temperature  between  0"  arid  30°  C,  amounting 


Aw  »■% 


hydrogen  scale,  t>ot  the  difference 
1  as  tulle  within. the  limits  of  ea- 


ental  error  in  this particular  w*_  .^. ..=,..*.  „.-,.„*..  L^-_J,^J^,. 
suits  to  be  probably  ccstoct  to  one  part  in  500,  and  supposed 
lie  greatest  uncertainty  lay  in  the  comparison  of  the  scale  of 
scury  thermometer  with  the  air  rberrrasaetee.  The  subsequent 
correction,  though  not  carried  out  strictly  under  the  conditt—  J 
the  experiment,  showed  that  the  order  of  accuracy  of  bn  work 
the  middle  of  the  range  from  15*  ts  13°  was  at  least  1  in  too 


lertainly  of  the  radratiui 
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the  specific  hat  of  water  in  shown  Id  the  cunt  rnaihjd  Rowland 

tltt.  (HbowRtyHoS.isaHiWH.Urvrbyl.rka.  Tram..  1897,  p.  3*0 

'  -' ■— Hal  equivalent  ot  the  mean  thermal  unit 

La  very  Urge  scale,  with  a  Fronde-  Reynolds 
m-cugincof  tooh.p.    This  brake  ii  practi- 

ingeniou.-ly  designed  to  churn  the  water 

h  to  develop  the  greatest  possible  resistance. 
:er  at  o°  C.  to  the  brake  was  controlled  hy  hand 
to  keep  the  outflow  nearly  at  the  boili ng- point . 
t  in  the  brake  required  to  produce  a  constant 
d  automatically,  as  the  speed  varied,  by  j 


torque  being  regul 
worked  by  the  lift 


(htea  lever  attached  to 


ed  toonry  s%.  

than  3  %  by  lagging.    This  is  the  special  advantage 

Xm  b  large  a  scale  with  ad  rapid  a  generation  of  heat, 
same  reason,  the  method  necessarily  presents  peculiar 
lties,  which  weir  not  overcome  without  great  pains  and  in- 
:y.  The  principal  troubles  arose  from  damp  in  the  taurine 
necessitated  the  rejection  of  several  trials,  and  from  dissolved 
the  water,  causing  lost  ol  heat  by  the  /ormstioa  of  steam. 

nduction  of  heat  along  the  4-in.  shaft.    These  losses  were  as 
possible  eliminated  by  combining  the  trials  in  pairs,  with  differ- 


lour  or  five  revolutions  per  mini 

mately  eliminated  on  the  meai 
the  accuracy  of  the  final  result ' 
be  inferred  from  a  comparison  o 


trials  of  which  full  details  are 
the  outflow  temperature,  and 
he  speed.    These  variations,  so 


with  a  view  to  detect  the 

the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  use 

difficulty  of  securing  Heady  conditions 

impossible.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  huwe™,  m 

the  most  accurate  direct  determination  of  the  value  of  the 

"  "  '    mechanical  units.    Expressed 


ling,  this  proved  to  be 
that  the  final  result  is 


ii  r™ 


rerSaDuTrrTnne. 
cribed  below,  which  aivH 
— "-  fs  assumed  as 


j*C. 


BUdriaU  .WelWi.— The  vaJue  of  the  inter niticmil 
electrical  units  has  by  this  line  been  10  accurately  determined  in 
absolute  measure  that  they  aflord  a  very  good,  though  indirect, 
method  of  determining  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  best.  Bat, 
quite  apart  from  this,  electrical  methods  possess  the  greatest 
value  for  calorimetry,  on  account  of  the  facility  and  accuracy  ol 
regulating  and  measuring  the  quantity  ot  beat  supplied  by  an 
electric  current.  The  frictional  generation  of  best  in  a  metallic 
wire  conveying  a  current  can  be  measured  in  various  ways,  which 
correspond  to  slightly  different  methods.  By  Ohm's  law,  and  by 
the  definition  of  difference  of  electric  pressure  ot  potential,  we 
obtain  the  following  alternative  expressions  lor  the  quantity  of 
heat  II  in  joules  generated  in  a  lime  T  seconds  by  a  current  of 
C  amperes  flowing  in  a  wire  of  resistance  fl  ohms,  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  wire  being  E-Cfi  volts:-- 

U-ECT-ORT^BTIR    .       .       .    (1.) 
The  method  corresponding  to  the  cipression  CRT  was  adopted 


by  Joule  ud  by  meat  oi  t  bsj  «u!y  ciperiiaenUlitU.  The  detects 
of  tbt  tealier  sTork  from  an  electrical  point  of  view  lay  chiefly  in 
the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  current  with  sufficient  accuracy 
owing  to  the  imperfect  development  of  the  science  of  electrical 
measurement.  These  difficult  ies  have  been  removed  by  the  great 
advances  lince  1SS0,  and  in  particular  by  the  introduction  of 
accurate  standard  cells  for  measurements  of  electrical  pressure. 
I  II.  Grtjilti.— The  method  adopted  by  E.  H.  Griffiths  (PU 

•ponded  to  the  last  eapreasion  ET/S..  and  consisted  in  regulating 
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nutted  to  about  0-56  gramme.    The  uncertainty  due  to  the  cor. 
ion  for  the  water  equivalent  was  minimized  by  making  it  amall 


of  theca 


■ud  txeu  neglected 


electric  chronograph.     The  dt 
■bout  10  10  70  minutes.    Spe 

supply.    The  calorimeter  C, 


r.    In  apite  of  the  large  c 


temperature-coefficient  oi  Ihe  diminution  of  the  -^ 
water,  deduced  from  the  observed  variation  in  the 
different  points  of  the  range  15*  to  35°.  nfireed  with  tl 

when  his  thermometer!  were  reduced  to  the  same  ic 
final  result  for  the  average  value  of  the  calorie  over 
4-tns  joules,  taking  ih*E.M.F.  of  the  Clark  cell  a 
1-4341  volts.  The  difference  from  Rowland's  value 
be  explained  by  supposing  the  E-M-F.  of  the  Clark  ( 

asiumed.    Griffiths  subsequently  applied  the  same 


ibsequently  applied 

Stisuirr  aid  Con  mm.— The  met  hod  employed  by  A.  Sci 
"'"'  "  speciheheat  of  v. 


»rrection  lor  external  loss  waa  reduced  by  er 

f  temperature  (only  all*),  and  making  the 

datively  rapid,  nearly  14  watts.    The  platinoid  coil  was  io.ul. 
urn  the  water  by  shellac  varnish.     The  wire  had  a  length  of  ;6oen 


discovered,  and  that  the  E.K.F.  of  the  Clark  cell  i>  probably 
■     ■    "       '      '■"■■■  'a*  assumed  by  Schuster  ami  Gannon), 
--•■-- -csull  with  that  of  Rowland. 

■mi  [Bra.  Aisat.  Hepm-lr.  1I07 
method  of  calonmelry.uwell 


SrECt 

icHea 

t  or  Mehcurv  b,  cos 

-rnraoirs  Elsctuc  Meieod 

Flow 

oiHg. 

Rise  of  Temp. 

Waits,  j  Heat-loss. 

Specific  (feat. 

gm 

iT 

!•$. 

EC 

1       MJ 

1  S3! 

Per  gm.  deg. 
;  1)78°  j»ul« 

of  water  by  the  same  method.    In  the  case  of  mercury  the  liquid 
itsell  can  be  utiliaed  10  conduct  the  electric  current.    In  the  case  ol 

stretched  along  the  tube  as  healing  conductor.     This  introduce! 


66 
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the  method.    The  absolute  value  of  tlie  specific  heat  deduced  neccs- 

employedtn  the  investigation.  But  for  the  determination  of  reUtive 
valuei  of  specific  heats  in  termi  of  a  standard  liquid,  01  of  the  varia- 
tion! of  specific  beat  of  a  liquid,  the  method  depend!  only  on  the 
constancy  of  the  standards,  which  can  DC  readily  and  accurately 
tested.  The  absolute  value,  of  the.  E  M  F.of  tneClarkcellsemployed 
was  determined  with  a  special  form  of  elect rodynamometer 
(Callendar.  MB.  7Vn.ni.  A.  Ji),  (..  Si),  and  found  10  be  I  4354  volts, 

found  by  this  method  for  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  20°  C.  agrees 
with  that  of  Rowland  within  the  probable  limits  of  error. 

f  IJ.  Vinatim  0/  Specific  Ural  0/  WaUr.— The  question  of  the 
variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  has  a  peculiar  interest  and 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  choice  of  a  thermal  unit.  Many 
of  the  uncertainties  in  the  reduction  of  older  experiments,  such  as 
those  of  Reenault.  arise  from  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  unit  in 
terms  of  which  they  arc  expressed,  which  again  depends  on  the  scale 
of  the  particular  thermometer  employed  in  the  investigation.  The 
b™  «nwimM|l  of  any  value  were  those  of  Regnault  in  1847  on  the 
water  between  llq-C.  and  I0>*C.  They  were  con- 
ry  large  scale  by  the  method  of  mixture,  but  showed 
uuncimma'  the  order  of  0-5%.  and  the  calculated  results  in  many 
cases  do  not  agree  with  the  data.  This  may  be  due  merely  to  de- 
ficient explanation  of  details  of  tabulation,  we  may  probably  take 
the  tabulated  values  as  allowing  correctly  the  rate  of  variation 
between  no*  and  iqo"  C.  but  the  values  in  terms  of  any  particular 
itwiml  unit  nrnv  remain  uncertain  to  at  least  0.5^  owing  to  the 
rmometry.     Rcenault  himself  adopted  the 


formula, 

hot  at  o*  C.  taken  as  the  standard.     This 
very  generally  applied  over  the  whole  range 

sreinc  beat  at  temperatures  below  100* 


tt.tho  specific 


ceeded  Reanaurt.  at 

discrepancies  of  the 
to  lack  of  apprecial 


»,  v.hkli  often 


T'S 


:  difficult! 

Rowland  by  the  mechanical  method  was  the 
emicn  was  paid  to  the  thermometry  and  to 
results  to  tbe  absolute  scale  of  temperature, 
i  corrected  results  with  those  of  Griffiths  by 
od.  left  very  little  doubt  with   regard  "  "-- 


bad  appeared  to  indicati 


The  work 

.  nitre  between 

berwiie  similar  to  Rowland's, 

.  ,,.  their  method  of  experiment.    The  more 
Sox,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J 

it  is  poslibb  to  reach  by 

:"~t"~: 


Its,  exhibited  in  no.  6.  show  a  minim 


rally  observed  is  not  thi 
"itself  Ci" be' deduced' 

to,  is  that  the  specific  hi 


te  of  variation  at 


irhoodofU-toso'C.  At  higher  points  therm 
umilar  to  chat  of  Reguaults  curve. but  taking  the 
as  the  standard  oTreierence.  the  actual  values 
3*  than  Regriault'i,  It  appears  probable  that 
r  temperatures  may  be  adopted  with  this  reduc- 
latr  confirmsd  by  the  results  of  Reynolds  and 


(Ogj+O  ■000,0045  ((-40)"-0 
■  oc^i-rOCM.OOaJ  U-nV 

(  f  - 1 -ooo+o-ooo  ji  (f-60),  (Bosscha  corrd.) 


,& 


id  change  near  the  freezing-point.  This 
suggested  by  Rowland.  10  the  presence  of 
ice  molecules  in  the  liquid,  which  is  also 
Above  to'  C. 


the  absolute  vi   __. 
ly  00056  to  allow  fo 

)(  Bosscha. "-mil 


work  generally,  the  simpler  formula  of 
is  probably  adequate- 

The  following  table  of  values,  calculated  from  these  formulae, 
istakenfromthefirtf.^iisf.  Jcrporf,  1R99.  with  a  slight  modification 
SnKirie  Hsai  of  W*t«»  in  TiiussorUNir  at  jo*C.4-i(o  Jout.es 


00-09! 


result  of  lurther  experiments,  added  to  the  values  of  *,  and  also  re- 
presented in  the  formula  for  the  specific  hen  did!  by  Ihe  cubic  term. 


ilcascxplaincd  . 

'ft I  and  the  vail 
d  Moorby  on  t 


hat'Stf. 


;  assumption  that  tbe  ratio  oi  the  mean  specific 
at  at  30*  is]  -0016.  asgiven  by  the  formulae  rrprc- 
□f  Callendar  and  Barnes.  This  would  indicate 
ected  valuessbould.il  anything,  be  lowered.    In 

c  mean  specific  heat,  over  any  range  of  temperature,  may  be 

S  observed  by  Rowland  was  the  total  heat.     Il  may  be  re- 
trial starting  from  the  same  value  at  5*    fe-r  rh»  ul«,  ej 
arison.  Riivjna'i  values  of  the  total  hear 


.  ,-     .._]  values  of  the  total 

is  reduced  Ly  Shaw,  also  show  a  very 
-;y  of  iheur--      ' 


•d  by  Rrpn-jull 

that  il  is  desirable  10  reifclei  mine   tin-  variation  of  the 
above  loo*  C.    This  is  very  difficult  on  account  of  the 
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method.  CaHendar  hat,  however,  devised  a  contiouous  method  of 
mixture,  which  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
and  promises  to  give  more  certain  results.  In  any  case  it  may  be 
remarked  that  formulae  such  as  those  of  Jamin,  Henrichsen,  Baum- 
gartner,  Winkelmann  or  Dieterici,  which  give  far  more  rapid  rates 
•f  increase  than  that  of  Regnault,  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled 
with  his  observations,  or  with  those  of  Reynolds  and.Moorby.  or 
Caltemfor  and  Barnes,  and  are  certainly  inapplicable  above  100  C. 

§  16.  On  the  Choice  of  the  Thermal  Unit. — So  much  uncertainty 
$till  prevails  on  this  fundamental  point  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  reference.  There  are  three  possible  kinds  of  unit, 
depending  on  the  three  fundamental  methods  already  given: 
(1)  the  thermometric  unit,  or  the  thermal  capacity  of  unit  mass 
of  a  standard  substance  under  given  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure  on  the  scale  of  a  standard  thermometer^  (2)  The 
latent-heat  unit,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  melt  or 
vaporize  unit  mass  of  a  standard  substance  under  given  conditions. 
This  unit  has  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  thermometry, 
but  the  applicability  of  these  methods  is  limited  to  special  cases, 
and  the  relation  of  the  units  to  other  units  is  difficult  to  determine. 
(3)  The  absolute  or  mechanical  unit,  the  quantity  of  heat 
equivalent  to  a  given  quantity  of  mechanical  or  electrical  energy. 
This  can  be  very  accurately  realized,  but  is  not  so  convenient  as 
(1)  for  ordinary  purposes. 

In  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  define  a  thermometric  unit  of  class 
(1).  The  standard  substance  must  be  a  liquid.  Water  is  always 
selected,  although  some  less  volatile  liquid,  such  as  aniline  or  mercury, 
wo^ld  possess  many  advantages.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  tem- 
perature, there  is  very  general  agreement  that  the  absolute  scale 
as  realized  by  the  hydrogen  or  helium  thermometer  should  be 
adopted  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  reference.  But  as  the  hydrogen 
thermometer  is  not  directly  available  for  the  majority  of  experiments, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  secondary  standard  for  the  practical  definition 
of  the  unit.  The '  electrical  resistance  thermometer  of  platinum 
presents  very  great  advantages  for  this  purpose  over  the  mercury 
thermometer  in  point  of  reproducibility,  accuracy  and  adaptability 
to  the  practical  conditions  of  experiment.  The  conditions  of  use 
of  a  mercury  thermometer  in  a  calorimetric  experiment  are  neces- 
sarily different  from  those  under  which  its  corrections  are  determined, 
and  this  difference  must  inevitably  give  rise  to  constant  errors  in 
practical  work.  The  primary  consideration  in  the  definition  of  a 
unit  is  to  select  that  method  which  permits  the  highest  order  of 
accuracy  in  comparison  and  verification.  For  this  reason  the  de- 
finition of  the  thermal  unit  will  in  the  end  probably  be'  referred  to 
a  scale  of  temperature  defined  in  terms  of  a  standard  platinum 
thermometer. 

There  is  more  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  standard  temperature.  Many  authors,  adopting  Regnault's 
formula,  have  selected  o°  C.  as  the  standard  temperature,  but  this 
cannot  be  practically  realized  in  the  case  of  water,  and  his  formula 
h  certainly  erroneous  at  low  temperatures.  A  favourite  tempera- 
ture to  select  is  40  C,  the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  since 
at  this  point  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is  the  same  as  that 
at  constant  pressure  But  this  is  really  of  no  consequence,  since 
the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  cannot  be  practically  realized. 
The  specific  heat  at  4°  could  be  accurately  determined  at  the  mean 
Qvet  the  range  0°  to  8°  keeping  the  jacket  at  o°  C.  But  the  change 
appears  to  be  rather  rapid  near  o°,  the  temperature  is  inconveniently 
low  for  ordinary  calorimetric  work,  and  the  unit  at  40  would  be  so 
much  larger  than  the  specific  heat  at  ordinary  temperatures  that 
nearly  all  experiments  would  require  reduction.  The  natural  point 
to.setect  would  be  that  of  minimum  specific  heat,  but  if  this  occurs 
at~40°  C.  it  would  be  inconveniently  high  for  practical  realization 
except  by  the  continuous  electrical  method.  It  was  proposed  by  a 
committee  of  the  British  Association  to  select  the  temperature  at 
which  the  specific  beat  was  4-200  joules,  leaving  the  exact  tempera- 
ture to  be  subsequently  determined.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time, 
from  the  original  reduction  of  Rowland's  experiments,  that  this 
would  be  nearly  at  io°  C,  but  it  now  appears  that  it  may  be  as  low 
4s  5°  C,  which  would  be  inconvenient.  This  is  really  only  an 
absolute  unit  in  disguise,  and  evades  the  essential  point  which  is 
the  selection  of  a  standard  temperature  for  the  water  thermometric 
unit.  A  similar  objection  applies  to  selecting  the  temperature  at 
which  the.  specific  heat  is  equal  to  its  mean  value  between  o°  and 
Ioo°.  The  mean  calorie  cannot  be  accurately  realized  in  practice 
In  any  simple  manner,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  Its  relation  to  the  calorie  at  any  given  temperature, 
such  as  1 50  or  200,  cannot  be  determined  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  as  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  15°  to  that  at  20  ,  if  the 
scale  of  temperature  is  given.  The  most  practical  unit  is  the 
calorie  at  15  or  200  or  some  temperature  in  the  range  of  ordinary 
practice.  The  temperature  most  generally  favoured  is  150.  but  20° 
would  be  more  suitable  for  accurate  work.  These  units  differ  only 
by  II  parts  in  10,000  according  to  Callendar  and  Barnes,  or  by  13 
in  to.000  according  to  Rowland  and  Griffiths,  so  that  the  difference 


between  them  is  of  no  great  importance  for  ordinary  purposes. 
But  for  purposes  of  definition  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the 
mean  value  of  the  specific  heat  over  a  given  range  of  temperature, 
preferably  at  least  io°,  rather  than  the  specific  heat  at  a  point  which 
necessitates  reference  to  some  formula  of  reduction  for  the  rate  of 
variation.  The  specific  heat  at  150  would  be  determined  with 
reference  to  the  mean  over  the  range  io°  to  200,  and  that  at  20° 
from  the  range  15°  to  25 °.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  range 
io°  to  200  is  too  low  for  the  accurate  thermal  regulation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  The  range  15°  to  250  would  be  much 
more  convenient  from  this  point  of  view,  and  a  mean  temperature 
of  200  is  probably  nearest  the  average  of  accurate  calorimetric  work. 
For  instance  20  is  the  mean  of  the  range  of  the  experiments  of 
Griffiths  and  of  Rowland,  and  is  close  to  that  of  Schuster  and 
Gannon.  It  is  readily  attainable  at  any  time  in  a  modern  laboratory 
with  adequate  heating  arrangements,  and  is  probably  on  the  whole 
the  most  suitable  temperature  to  select. 

(17.  Specific  Heat  of  Gases. — In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  pressure,  the  external  work  of 
expansion  is  so  small  that  it  may  generally  be  neglected;  but 
with  gases  or  vapours,  or  with  liquids  near  the  critical  point,  the 
external  work  becomes  so  large  that  it  is  essential  to  specify  the 
conditions  under  which  the  specific  heat  is  measured.  The  most 
important  cases  are,  the  specific  beats  (1)  at  constant  volume; 
(2)  at  constant  pressure;  (3)  at  saturation  pressure  in  the  case  of 
a  liquid  or  vapour.  In  consequence  of  the  small  thermal  capacity 
of  gases  and  vapours  per  unit  volume  at  ordinary  pressures,  the 
difficulties  of  direct  measurement  are  almost  insuperable  except 
in  case  (2).  Thus  the  direct  experimental  evidence  is  somewhat 
meagre  and  conflicting,  but  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
specific  heats  of  gases  is  one  of  great  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  kinetic  theory  and  the  constitution  of  the  molecule.  The 
well-known  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Wiedemann  on  the 
specific  heat  of  gases  at  constant  pressure  agree  in  showing  that 
the  molecular  specific  heat,  or  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  mole- 
cular weight  in  grammes,  is  approximately  independent  of  the 
temperature  and  pressure  in  case  of  the  more  stable  diatomic 
gases,  such  as  H»,0$,  N«,  CO,  &c,  and  has  nearly  the  same  value 
for  each  gas.  They  also  indicate  that  it  is  much  larger,  and 
increases  considerably  with  rise  of  temperature,  in  the  case  of 
more  condensible  vapours,  such  as  Cl«,  Brs,  or  more  complicated 
molecules,  such  as  COj.N^O,  NH»,  CiH«.  The  direct  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  beat  at  constant  volume  is  extremely  difficult, 
but  has  been  successfully  attempted  by  Joly  with  his  steam 
calorimeter,  in  the  case  of  air  and  CO*.  Employing  pressures 
between  7  and  27  atmospheres,  he  found  that  the  specific  heat  of 
air  between  io°  and  ioo°  C.  increased  very  slightly  with  increase 
of  density,  but  that  of  COj  increased  nearly  3  %  between  7  and  21 
atmospheres.  The  following  formulae  represent  his  results  for 
the  specific  heat  s  at  constant  volume  in  terms  of  the  density  d  in 
gms.  perc.c: — 

Air,  *«o-i7l5+o-028<f, 

COt.  5-oi65+o-2i3d+o-34d*. 
(  18.  Ratio  of  Specific  Heats. — According  to  the  elementary  kinetic 
theory  of  an  ideal  gas.  the  molecules  of  which  are  so  small  and  so 
far  apart  that  their  mutual  actions  may  be  neglected,  the  kinetic 
energy  of  translation  of  the  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 
temperature,  and  is  equal  to  3/2  of  pt.  the  product  of  the  pressure 
and  the  volume,  per  unit  mass.  The  expansion  per  degree  at 
constant  pressure  is  v/d^R/p.  The  external  work  of  expansion 
per  degree  is  equal  to  R,  being  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the 
expansion,  and  represents  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  S-*s, 
at  constant  pressure  and  volume,  assuming  as  above  that  the  in- 
ternal work  of  expansion  is  negligible.  If  the  molecules  are  supposed 
to  be  like  smooth,  hard,  elastic  spheres,  incapable  of  receiving  any 
other  kind  of  energy  except  that  of  translation,  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  volume  would  be  the  increase  per  degree  of  the  kinetic 
energy  namely  3pp/20«  3/^/2 ,  that  at  constant  pressure  would  be 
5K/2,  and  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  would  be  5/3  or  1  -666.  This 
appears  to  be  actually  the  case  for  monatomic  gases  such  as  mercury 
vapour  (Kundt  and  Warburg,  1876),  argon  and  helium  (Ramsay, 
1896).  For  diatomic  or  compound  gases  Clerk  Maxwell  supposed 
that  the  molecule  would  also  possess  energy  of  rotation,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  in  this  case  the  energy  would  be  equally 
divided  between  the  six  degrees  of  freedom,  three  of  translation 
and  three  of  rotation,  if  the  molecule  were  regarded  as  a  rigid  body 
incapable  of  vibration-energy.  In  this  case  we  should  have  s-$R\ 
5«4  R,  5/5-4/3  "  ,#333-  »n  l879  Maxwell  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  the  kinetic  theory  had  vet  encountered 
that  in  spite  of  the  many  other  degrees  of  freedom  of  vibration 
revealed  by  the  spectroscope,  the  experimental  vahie  of  the  ratio 
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b«  the  required  7/5.    For  a  rigid  molecule  an  this  theory  th 

for  more  complex  molecules,  we  may  suppose  Thai,  in  th 
the  energy  of  rotation  of  a  polyatomic  molecule  may  I 
than  it*  energy  of  translation,  or  elte  that  heat  is  ex 

A  hypothesis  doubtfully  attributed  to  Maxwell  is  that  i 
clonal  atom  in  the  molecule  is  equivalent  lo  two  extra  l 


all  cl, 


III 


J3  that  of  translation,   alth&ugh  this  would    prolxtMy  Ik  tl 

cue  for  rotation.  For  the  simpler  gases,  which  are  highly  dii 
therrnanous  and  radiate  badly  even  at  nigh  temperaiure,  the  energ 
of  vibratioo  is  probably  very  Email,  except  under  the  special  coi 

dTllons  Whkb  produci;  fizmiiuraity  hi  (Limns  anil  electric  di:Thar?.' 

the  specific  heat  at  low  pressures  would  be  very  nearly  constan 
For  more  complex  molecule*  the  radiative  and  absorptive  powe 

'Id  probably  increai 
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mtasur^Te1  ratio^.'by1  the  vdocrtTof  sound' 
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Vlo.  Atomic  a«J  UalmOar  HtaU.— The  ideal  a 

gaa  at  constant  volume.    Thi.  would  be  nearly  ihn 

a  diatomic  gas,  the  molecular  beat  would  be  nca 
or  the  atomic  beat  of  a  gas  in  the  diatomic  state  wo 

Kvi?°£Z: 

author*  adopt  B-j  and  some  3-5  for  the  ideal  at 

^wijVva'rk" 

tfonsin  the  physical  condition  and  rneliinc  points,  the  comparatively 

peeafures.  known  aa  Dulong  and  Pctit'i  Law,  is 
The  specific  heats  as  a  rule  increase  with  rise  of  Km 

case*,  e.g.  iron  and  nickel,  very  rapidly.    Accordin 
(FU.  Trow.,  rooo).  the  atomic  heats  of  pure  nkl 
determined  from  experiments  al  Ihe  boiling-points 
diminish  so  rapidly  at  tempera  I  una  below  0*  C.  a 

[c.  W.  A,  Tildcn 

1  .ir.<l  fc-!).llt.  a' 

of  0,.  .nd  CO, 

io°  "ftufia'thc 

equally  well  represented  by  taking  the  imaginary 
quantity  actually  observed  ii  the  mean  specific  hea 
— IOJ-5   C.     Subsequent  experiment*  on  other  me 

elves   might   be 

periuiirfci  did  not  indiL-aic  a  uuiuh.r  iMrninuti'io  of 

that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ihe  atomic  heats 

really  approach 

the  ideal  value  al  the  absolute  ieto.     No  doubt 

approximate  relations  between  the  atomic  and  m 
similar  elements  and  compounds,  but  considering  thr 

of  specific  heat  with  temperature  and  physical 

mixture*  or  solutions,  and  in  alloiropic  or  other 

compound  could 
ess  from  that  of 

be  accurately  deduced  by  any  simple  additive  pro. 

and  Griffiths.  Setord  (0 _...._. 

"On  the  Mechanical  EoL.rv.lc-r,,  ol  Heat,"  ar 
Hnl  of  Water";   Griffiths.  Tlurmal  Maaurem 

bridge,   1001);    Callendi  '    " ■"   '    " 

the  Variation  of  the  < 
methods,  net:  article  Tin 
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ABRAHAM  [161J-1686),  German  Luthei 
divine,  was  bom  at  Mohruriftn  in  east  Prussia,  on  the  l6lh 
April   1611      After  studying  al  Konigsbert;,  in  1600  be  1 

appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  after- 
wards became  general  superintendent  and  primarius.  He  died 
ratjw  JitbolFebniuy  16B6.   Caloviu* wsa the  moat  noteworthy 


champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  the  t;ttt  century, 
ongly  opposed  [he  Catholics,  Calvinists  and  Socinians, 
ed  in  particular  the  reconciliation,  policy  or  "  syncretism  " 
rg  Calii  tua  (cf.  the  Gmseruaj  itpciitusfidti  ten  lulhannae, 
and  as  a  writer  of  polemics  he  had  lew  equals.  Hit  chief 
dogmatic  work,  Syslrma  Ixorum  HucJoiicowix  {11  vols.  [655- 
[677),  represents  Ihe  climax  of  Lutheran  scholasticism.  In  his 
Biblia  Illmlrata  (4  vols.),  written  from  Ihe  point  of  view  of  a 
very  strict  belicl  in  inspiration,  his  object  is  to  refute  the  state- 
ments made  by  Hugo  Crotius  in  his  Commentaries.  His  Hiitrrrie 
Synnttiiliia  (16S2)  was  suppressed. 

CALPURNIUS.  TITUS,  Roman  bucolic  poet,  sumamed  Sicvlui 
from  his  birthplace  01  from  his  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 
Sicilian  Theocritus,  most  probably  flourished  during  the  reign  of 

name,  of  which  the  last  four,  from  metrical  considerations  and 
express  MS.  testimony,  are  now  generally  attributed  to  Nemesi- 
anus  ((.».),  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Cams  and  his 
sons  (hunt  half  of  the  3rd  century  ad.).  Hardly  anything  is 
known  of  the  life  ol  Calpumius;  we  gather  from  the  poemi 
hich  he  is  obviously  represented  by  "Corydon  ") 


t  he  was 


1   "  Meli 


Uuspleodidi 

len  amphillica 


d  by  Men 


ii  In  li 


n  5J1;  "id  in  the  wi 


Creek  by  Nero  on 
behalf  of  the  llienscs  (Suetonius,  Nero,  7;  Tacitus,  Ainali,  lii. 
SS).  from  whom  the  Julii  derived  their  lamily.1  Meliboeua,  the 
poet's  patron,  has  been  variously  identified  with  Columella, 
Seneca  ihe  philosopher,  and  C.  Calpumius  Pbo.  Although  the 
sphere  ol  Melibocus's  literary  activity  (as  indicated  in  iv.  jj) 
suits  none  of  these,  what  is  known  ol  Calpumius  Piso  Els  in  well 
with  whal  is  said  of  Meliboeus  by  the  poet,  who  speaks  of  bis 
generosity,  his  intimacy  with  Ihe  emperor,  and  bis  interest  in 
tragic  pociry.  His  claim  is  fuiihcr  supported  by  the  poem  Dt 
bmde  Funis  (ed.  C.  F.  Weber,  1850)  which  has  come  down  lo  us 
without  the  name  of  ihe  author,  bul  which  there  is  considerable 
reason  for  attributing  to  Calpumius.'  The  poem  exhibits  a 
striking  similarity  with  the  eclogues  in  metre,  language  and 
subject-matter.  The  author  ol  the  ham  is  young,  of  respectable 
family  and  desirous  of  gaining  the  favour  of  Piso  as  his  Maecenas. 
Further,  the  similarity  between  the  two  names  can  hardly  be 
accidental,  ii  is  suggested  thai  the  poet  may  have  been  adopted 
by  the  courtier,  or  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedman  of  Piso. 
The  altitude  of  the  author  ol  the  Loin  towards  the  subject  of  the 
panegyric  seems  to  show  less  intimacy  than  the  relations  between 
Corydon  and  Meliboeus  in  the  eclogues,  and  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  the  Lam  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(Teuflel-Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Ran.  Lit.  ,  jo6, 6). 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  fragments  of  two  short 
heiameler  poems  in  an  Einsicdeln  MS.,  obviously  belonging  to 
Ihe  lime  ol  Nero,  which  il  not  written  by  Calpumius,  were 


nat  of  PhJolon,  xvi, 
:om«  of  Calpumiue 
Merivalc  (Hill.  0/ lie 
,  "Intomoal  Tempo 
1,  v.  6  (1880).  identify 
.0  amphitheatre)  and 
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Although  there  is  nothing  original  fa  Calpnrnim,  he  is  "  a 
skilful  uterary  craftsman,"  Of  his  models  the  chief  fa  Virgil,  of 
whom  (under  the  Dime  of  Tityrns)  be  apeaka  with  great  en- 
thusiasra;  be  fa  also  Indebted  to  Ovid  and  Theocritus.  Cal- 
pumius  fa  "  a  fair  scholar,  and  an  apt  courtier,  and  not  devoid  of 
real  poetical  feeling.  The  bastard  style  of  pastoral  cultivated  by 
him,  in  which  the  description  of  nature  is  made  the  writer's 
pretext,  while  ingenious  flattery  is  his  real  purpose,  nevertheless 
excludes  genuine  pleasure,  and  consequently  genuine  poetical 
achievement.  o  the  minor  poets  of 

the  reign  of  I 

Calpuiuiua  it  wkh  Siliut  Italian 

erally      -  -     -      ■ 
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C  H  Keene  1  rotary  and  appendix. 

English  verse  >!);   bH, 

PtH-Aurmlat  Foil.,  and  F  Sfcuuch 

In  Paiily-Wisa  I07).  (J    H    F.) 

CALTAQIB. , , _, , 1  of  the  province  of 

Catania,  Sicily,  situated  1900  It.  above  sea-level,  36  m.  S.W 
of  Catania  direct  (5;  m.  by  nil).  Pop.  (1881)  15.078,  O001) 
town  35,1 16.  commune  45,056.    It  is  well  built,  and  is  said  to  be 


been  explored  to  the  north  of  the  town  (JfoL 
Scavi,  1004,  o;),  and  a  Creek  necropolis  of  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.C.  baa  been  found  to  the  south-east  {ibid.  tat). 
Remains  of  buildings  of  Roman  date  have  also  been  discovered; 
but  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  which  stood  hare  la  unknown. 
The  present  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saracen  Kaioi-al-Girclu 
(the  castle  of  Girehe,  the  chieftain  who  fortified  ft). 

CALTAMlShTTA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Sicily,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Palermo 
direct  and  S3  m.  by  rail,  situated  iqjo  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (teen)  45,303.  The  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin,  aaits  name 
Koiof-oWfiio,  the  "  Larhea'  Caatle,"  mt"  " 
Of  the  old  Caatle  (called  I'irtrarmia)   still 

industry  and  the  seat  of  a ;  royal  school  of  mine 
la  the  interesting  Norman  abbey  of  S.  Spiri to. 

CALTROP  (from  the  Mid.  Eng.  taUutrofj*.  probably  derived 
from  the  Let.  calx,  a  heel,  and  buff  a.  Late  Lot.  for  a  snare),  an 
iron  ball,  used  aa  an  obstacle  against  cavalry,  with  four  spikes  to 
arranged,  that  however  placed  in  or  on  the  ground,  roe  spike 
always  points  upwnrda.  Ilia  akso  the  botanical  name  for  several 
•pedes  of  thistles. 

CAnnBE-BI-^UlRB.   a   town  of  eastern    France,    in   the 
department  of  Rhone.  i\  m.  N  by  E.  of  Lyons  by  rail     Pop. 
(1006)  01SS.     It  ban  n 
hard-ware,  copper  and 

CALUMET  (Norm.  Fr  form  of  e/ulumtt,  fi 
reed),  the  name  given  by  the  French  in  Canada  to  the  "  peace- 
pipe  "  of  the  American  Indiana.  This  pipe  occupied  among  the 
tribes  a  position  of  peculiar  symbolic  tignlfiranm,  and  was  the 
object  of  profound  veneration.  It  waa  smoked  on  all  ceremonial 
occasions,  even  on  declarations  of  war,  but  Its  special  use  waa  at 
the  making  of  tree  tiea  of  peace.  It  waa  usually  about  aj  ft.  Ionic. 
.  andin  the  west  the  bowl 


chiefly  in  the  Cotean  dea  Prairiea  west  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  Dakota. 
The  quarries  were  formerly  neutral  ground  among  the  warring 
Indian  tribes,  many  sacred  traditions  bang  associated  with  the 
locality  and  its  product  (Longfellow,  Hiaualka,  L).  The  pipe 
stem  waa  of  reed  decorated  with  eagles'  quflla  or  women's  hair. 
Native  tobacco  mixed  with  willow-bark  or  sumac  leaves  was 
smoked.    The  pipe  was  offered  as  a  supreme  proof  of  hospitality 

"" .    In  the  east  and  south  east,  the  bowl  waa  of 

■o  that 


Smoking  Customs  of  the  American  Aborigines' '  ia  Smitlaiinlan  Sifnrt 
(American  Bureau  of  Ethnology)  for  i8o7.  vol.  L :  and  authorities 
quoted  ia  Handbook  of  Anurimn  Indian*  (Washington.  1907). 

CALUHP1T,   a  town   of   the  province  Of  Bulsctn,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  at  the  junction  of  the  Quiflgua  river  with  the 
~'     Grande  de  la  Pampanga,  about  15  m!  N.W   of  Manila. 
. .  (1903)  13,807.    It  is  served  by  the  Manila  &>  Dagupan 
railway,  and  die  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  is  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  Philippines.    The  surrounding  country  is  a  fertile 
plain,  producing  large  quantities  of  rice,  as  well  as  sugar,  Indian 
i  a  variety  of  fruits.     Calumplt  has  a  large  rice-mill 
of  the  largest  markets  fn  the  Philippines.     The  bridge, 
and  church  of  the  town  were  Ered  and  completely 
destroyed  by  insurgent  troops  in  i  S99.     The  language  is  Tagalog. 
CALVADOS,  a  department  of  north-western  France,  formed 
1 1700  out  of  Beasin,  Cinglais,  rWoiois,  Socage,  the  Campagne 
de  Caen,  Auge  and  the  western  part  of  Lieuvin.    Pop.  (roo6) 
3,431,    Area,  1107  sq.  m.    It  received  its  name  from  a  ledge 
rocks,  stretching  along  the  coast  lor  a  distance  of  about  1 5  m. 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ome  and  Vire.     It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  English  Channel,  E.  by  the  department  of  Hure,  S.  by  that 
if  Ome,  W.  Ijy  that  of  Manche.    The  Bocoge,  or  south-western 
part  of  the  department,  la  elevated,  being  crossed  from  south-east 
irth-west  by  the  hills  of  Normandy,  the  hfghest  of  which  is 
Ft. ,  thereat  of  the  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  consists 
tensive  valleys  watered  by  numerous  streams  which  fall  into 
;rudieh  Channel.     The  coast,  formed  by  cliffs,  sandy  beaches 
ef>,  is  generally  inaccessible,  except  at  the  mouths  oi  the 
principal  rivers,  such  as  the  Touqnea,  the  Dives,  the  Ome  and 
the  Vire,  which  are  navigable  at  high  tide  for  several  miles  inland. 
Trouvflle  is  the  chief  of  the  numerous  coast  resorts.     The  climate, 
though  humid  and  variable,  is  healthy.     The  raising  of  cattle, 
id  hones  is  the  mainstay  of  the  agriculture  of  the  de- 
t.     Pasture  is  good  and  abundant  In  the  east  and  north- 
id  there  Is  a  large  export  trade  In  the  butter,  eggs  and 
cheese  {Carnembert,  Livarot,  Pont  l'Ev*cjue)  of  these  districts, 
carried  on  by  Honfleur.  Isigny  and  other  porta.    The  plain  of 
"   si  is  a  great,  centre  for  hone  breeding.    Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
a  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops.    The  orchards  of  Auge 
Beasin  produce  a  superior  kind  of  cider,  of  which  upwards  of 
100,000  gallons  are  made  in  the  department;  a  large  quantity 
ider  brandy  (eau-de-vie  de  Calvados)  fa  distilled.     Poultry 
1  considerable  amount  is  sent  to  the  Paris  markets,  and  there 
targe  output  of  honey  and  wax.    The  spinning  and  weaving 
wool  and  cotton  are  the  chief  industries.     Besides  these, 
er-trulls,  ou-mltlB,  tanneries,  saw-mills,  shipbuilding  yards, 
rope-works,  dye-works,  distilleries  and  bleach-fields,  scattered 
throngboot  the  department,  give  employment  to  a  number  of 
hands.    There  are  productive  iron-mines  and  building-stone', 
slate  and  lime  are  plentiful.     Fisheries,  chiefly  of  lobster,  oyster 
(Courseullca),  herring  and  mackerel, are  prosecuted.  Coal.timber, 
id  cement  are  among  the  imports;  exports 
Include  Iron,  dairy  products  and  sand.     Caen  and  Honfleur  are 
"ports.    There  is  a  canal  9  m.  In 
length  from  Caen  to  Omstrehsm  00  the  coast.    The  department 
is  served  by  the  Ouest-F.tat  railway.     It  a  divided  into  the  six 

Bayeua,  Vire,  Linieui  and  Pont  I'EVeque.  Caen,  the  capital,  Is  the 
sent  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  the  centre  of  an  academe  (educa- 
tional dh™™)  lite  department  forma  the  diocese  of  Bayeux, 
in  th  5  ecclesiastical  province  of  Rouen,  and  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  III.  army-totpe.     The  other  principal  towns  are  Falaise, 

—     fleur  and  TrouviHe  ().».). 

tedleval  churches  which 
the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Pierre- 
',  to  those  of  Lhdeux  and 
Bayeux;  that  of  Norrey,  a  good  example  of  the  Norman-Gothic 
style,  and  that  of  Totrr-en-Beasfn,  In  which  Romanesque  and 
Gcttfcardutectrirearerrringled,  are  of  great  Interest.  Fontaine- 
Henri  has  a  fine  chl teau  of  the  1 5th  and  1 6th  centuries. 

CALVART.  DBJDS  (1540-1619).  Flemish  painter,  was  born  si 
Antwerp.    After  stui'  ' 
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his  native  city  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  perfected  himself  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  form  under  Prospero  Fontana,  and  so 
completely  lost  the  mannerism  of  Flemish  art  that  his  paintings 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  an  Italian.  From  Bologna  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  assisted  Lorenzo  Sabbatini  (15&-1577)  in  his 
works  for  the  papal  palace,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
copying  and  studying  the  works  of  Raphael.  He  ultimately 
returned  to  Bologna  and  founded  a  school,  of  which  the  greatest 
ornaments  are  Guidoand  Domenichino.  His  works  are  especially 
admired  for  the  power  of  grouping  and  colouring  which  they 
display. 

CALVARY,  the  conventional  English  rendering  of  the  caharia 
of  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin,  version  of  the  Greek  (power,  both 
meaning  "  skull  "  and  representing  the  Hebrew  Golgotha,  the 
name  given  to  the  scene  of  Christ's  crucifixion.  The  term  "  a 
Calvary "  is  applied  to  a  sculptured  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion,  either  inside  a  church,  or  adjoining  one  in  the  open 
air.  There  are  many  examples  of  the  latter  in  France,  Italy 
and  Spain.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  Sacro  Monte 
(i486)  at  Varallo  in  Piedmont,  and  those  at  Guimfliau  (1581), 
Plougastel  (1602),  St  Tbegonnec  (1610),  and  Pleyben  near 
Quimper  (1670),  in  Brittany,  all  in  good  preservation. 

CALV&  EMMA  (1864-  ),  Spanish  operatic  soprano,  was 
born  at  Madrid,  and  trained  in  Paris,  making  her  first  important 
appearance  in  opera  at  Brussels  in  r88a.  She  sang  mainly  in 
Paris  for  some  years,  but  in  189a  was  first  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  at  once  became  famous  as  the  most  vivid 
Carmen  (in  Bizet's  opera)  of  the  day. 

CALVERLEY,  CHARLES  STUART  (1831-1884),  English  poet 
and  wit,  and  the  literary  father  of  what  may  be  called  the 
university  school  of  humour,  was  bom  at  Martley  in  Worcester- 
shire on  the  22nd  of  December  183 1.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Blayds,  resumed  in  1853  the  old  family  name  of  Calverley,  which 
his  grandfather  had  exchanged  for  Blayds  in  1807.  It  was  as 
Charles  Stuart  Blayds  that  most  of  the  son's  university  distinc- 
tions were  attained.  He  went  up  to  Balliol  from  Harrow  in  1850, 
and  was  soon  known  in  Oxford  as  the  most  daring  and  most 
high-spirited  undergraduate  of  his  time.  He  was  a  universal 
favourite,  a  delightful  companion,  a  brilliant  scholar  and  the 
playful  enemy  of  all4'  dons."  In  1851  he  won  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse,  and  it  is  said  that  the  entire  exercise  was 
written  in  an  afternoon,  wljen  bis  friends  had  locked  him  into  his 
rooms,  declining  to  let  him  out  till  he  had  finished  what  they  were 
confident  would  prove  the  prize  poem.  A  year  later  he  took  his 
name  off  the  books,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  college 
escapade,  and  migrated  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  be 
was  again  successful  in  Latin  verse*  and  remains  the  unique 
fTnmpi?  0f  an  undergraduate  who  has  won  the  Chancellor's  prize 
at  both  universities.  In  1856  he  took  second  place  in  the  first 
class  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's 
(1858),  published  Verses  and  Translations  in  1862,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1865.  Owing  to  an  accident  while  skating  he  was 
prevented  from  following  up  a  professional  career,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  be  was  an  invalid.  His  Translations  into 
English  and  Latin  appeared  in  1866;  his  Theocritus  translated  into 
English  Verse  in  1869;  Fly  Leaves  in  1872;  and  Literary  Remains 
in  1885.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February  1884.  Calverley  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  day;  and,  had  he  enjoyed 
health,  might  have  achieved  distinction  in  any  career  he  chose. 
Constitutionally  indolent,  he  was  endowed  with  singular  gifts  in 
every  department  of  culture;  he  was  a  scholar,  a  musician,  an 
athlete  and  a  brilliant  talker.  What  is  left  us  marks  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  talent,  but  his  sparkling,  dancing  verses,  which  have 
had  many  clever  imitators,  are  still  without  a  rival  in  their  own 
line.  His  humour  was  illumined  by  good  nature;  his  satire  was 
keen  but  kind;  his  laughter  was  of  that  human  sort  which  is  often 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  Imbued  with  the  classical  spirit,  he  intro- 
duced into  tbemakingof  light  verse  the  polish  and  elegance  of  the 
great  masters,  and  even  in  its  most  whimsical  mood  his  verse  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  poetry  by  the  saving  excellence  of  style. 

His  Complete  Works*  with  a  biographkal  notice  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Seadall.  appeared  in  1901.  (A.  Wa-) 


CALVERT,  the  name  of  three  English  artists:  Charles  (1785- 
1852),  a  well-known  landscape-painter;  Edward  (1803-1883), 
an  important  wood-engraver  and  follower  of  Blake;  and 
Frederick,  an  excellent  topographical  draughtsman,  whose 
work  in  water-colour  is  represented  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  who  published  a  volume  of  Picturesque  Views  in 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  (1830). 

CALVERT,  FREDERICK  CRACB  (1810-1873),  English  chemist, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  14th  of  November  1819.  From  about 
1836  till  1846  he  lived  in  France,  where,  after  a  course  of  study  at 
Paris,  he  became  manager  of  some  chemical  works,  later  acting  as 
assistant  to  M.  E.  Chevreul.  On  bis  return  to  England  he  settled 
in  Manchester  as  a  consulting  chemist,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  that  city. 
Devoting  himself  almost  entirely  to  industrial  chemistry,  he 
gave  much  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products* 
and  particularly  carbolic  acid,  for  the  production  of  which  ha 
established  large  works  in  Manchester  in  1865.  Besides  con- 
tributing extensively  to  the  English  and  French  scientific 
journals,  he  published  a  work  on  Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing. 
He  died  in  Manchester  on  the  24th  of  October  1873. 

CALVERT,  SIR  HARRY,  Bart.  (c.  1 763-1826),  British  general, 
was  probably  born  early  in  1763  at  Hampton,  near  London*  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the 
army.  In  the  following  year  he  served  with  bis  regiment  in 
America,  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  serving 
through  the  campaign  of  Lord  Cornwalhs  which  ended  with  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown.  From  1781.  to  1 783  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Returning  to  England  in  1784,  he  next  saw  active  service 
in  1 793-1 794  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  aide-de-camp  to 
the  duke  of  York,  and  in  1795  was  engaged  on  a  confidential 
mission  to  Brunswick  and  Berlin.  In  1799,  having  already  served 
as  deputy  adjutant  general,  he  was  made  adjutant  general, 
holding  die  post  till  1818.  In  this  capacity  he  effected  many 
improvements  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  service. 
He  greatly  improved  the  administration  of  the  army  medical  and 
hospital  department,  introduced  regimental  schools,  developed 
the  two  existing  military  colleges  (since  united  at  Sandhurst),  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
school,  Chelsea.  In  recognition  of  his  work  as  adjutant  general 
he  was  made  a  G.C.B.  (18 1 5),  and,  on  retiring  from  office,  received 
a  baronetcy  (1818).  In  1820  he  was  made  governor  of  Chelsea 
hospital.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  1826,  at  Middle 

Claydon,  RnrHnghn  m«h»r» 

CALVES'  HEAD  CLUB,  a  dub  established  shortly  after  his 
death  in  derision  of  the  memory  of  Charles  I.  Its  chief  meeting 
was  held  on  the  30th  of  each  January,  the  anniversary  of  the 
king's  execution,  when  the  dishes  served  were  a  cod's  head  to 
represent  the  individual,  Charles  Stuart;  a  pike  representing 
tyranny,  a  boar's  head  representing  the  king  preying  on  his 
subjects,  and  calves'  heads  representing  Charles  as  king  and  his 
adherents.  On  the  table  anjixe  held  the  place  of  honour.  After 
the  banquet  a  copy  of  the  king's  Ikon  Basilike  was  burnt,  and 
the  toast  was  "  To  those  worthy  patriots  who  killed  the  tyrant." 
After  the  Restoration  the  dub  met  secretly.  The  first  mention 
of  it  is  in  a  tract  reprinted  in  the  Harieian  Miscellany  entitled 
"  The  Secret  History  of  the  Calves'  Head  Club."  The  clmb 
survived  till  1734,  when  the  diners  were  mobbed  owing  to  the 
popular  ill-feeling  which  their  outrages  on  good  taste  provoked, 
and  the  riot  which  ensued  put  a  final  stop  to  the  meetings. 

CALVI,  a  sea-port  in  Corsica,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  N.W.  of  the  island,  xxa  m.  N.  of  Ajaccio  by  road.  Pop. 
(1006)  1067.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Calvi,  in  a  malarial 
region,  and  is  the  port  in  Corsica  nearest  to  France,  being  109  m* 
from  Antibes;  the  harbour,  however,  is  exposed  to  the  east  and 
north-east  winds.  The  modern  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  on 
which  stands  the  old  town  with  its  steep  rock-paved  streets  and 
fortified  walls,  commanded  by  the  Fort  Muzello.  Fishing  is 
carried  on,  and  timber,  oil,  wine,  lemons  and  other  sub-tropical 
fruit*  are  exported  to  tome  extent.  The  mc«t  important  buildings 
are  the  old  palace  of  the  Genoese  governor,  used  as  barracks,  and 
Um  church  (16th  century),  with  the  monument  of  the  Btgfconi 
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DuoAy,  wnfch  was  tetimetery  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
town. 

Cahd  was  founded  in  the  13th  century  and  In  1378  passed  into 
the  bands  of  the  Genoese.  From  that  date  it  was  remarkable  for 
iis  adherence  to  tl»eir8ide,espedaUyin  1553  when  ft  repulsed  two 
attack*  of  theuzritediorcesof  the  French  and  Turks.  In  recogni- 
tion thereof  the  Genoese  senate  caused  the  words  C4pUos  CaM 
semper  fideUs  to  be  carved  on  the  chief  gate  of  the  city,  which  still 
preserves  the  inscription.  In  1704  CaM  was  captured  by  the 
English,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Cofsfcans  In  the  following 
year. 

CALVftf,  J0H1T  (1500-1564),  Swiss  divine  and  Teformer,  was 
rx>raatNoyon,mPicardy,ontheiothof Jury  1500.  His  father, 
Gemrd  Cauvin  or  Calvin,1  wasa  notary-apostoticand  procurator- 
fiscal  for  the  lordship  of  Noyon,  besides  holding  certain  ecclesi- 
astical offices  hi  connexion  with  that  diocese.  The  name  of  his 
mother  was  Jeanne  le  Franc;  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Cambrai,  who  afterwards  came  to  reside  at  Noyon. 
g&rard  Cauvin  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  considerable  sagacity 
and  prudence,  and  his  wife  was  a  godly  and  attractive  lady.  She 
bore  him  five  sons,  of  whom  John  was  the  second.  By  a  second 
wife  there  were  twd  daughters. 

Of  Calvin's  early  years  only  a  few  notices  remain.  His  father 
destined  him  from  the  first  for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  and  paid 
for  his  education  in  the  household  of  the  noble  family  of  Hangest 
de  Montmor.  In  May  1521  he  was  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy 
attached  to  the  altar  of  La  Gestae  in*  the  cathedral  of  Noyon,  and 
received  the  tonsure.  The  actual  duties  of  the  office  were  in  such 
cases  carried  out  by  ordained  and  older  men  for  a  fraction  of  the 
stipend.  The  plague  having  visited  Noyon,  the  young  Hangests 
were  sent  to  Paris  m  August  1 5*3,  and  Calvin  accompanied  them, 
being  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  income  received  from  his  benefice. 
He  lived  with  his  uncle  and  attended  as  an  out-student  the 
CoflegedelaMardhe,  at  that  time  under  the  regency  of  Mathurin 
Cordier,  a  man  of  character,  learning  and  repute  as  a  teacher, 
who  in  later  days  followed  ms  pupil  to  Switzerland,  taught  at 
Neuchatd,  and  died  in  Geneva  mi  564.  In  dedicating  to  him  his 
Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessohmons,  as  "  eximiae 
nietatis  et  doctrmae  viro,"  be  declares  that  so  had  he  been  aided 
by  his  instruction  that  whatever  subsequent  progress  he  had  made 
he  only  regarded  as  received  from  him,  and  "  this,"  he  adds,  "  I 
wish  to  testify  to  posterity  that  if  any  utility  accrue  to  any  from 
my  writings  they  may  acknowledge  it  as  having  in  part  flowed 
from  thee."  From  the  College  de  la  Marche  he  removed  to  the 
College  de  Montaigu,*  where  the  atmosphere  was  more  ecclesi- 
astical and  where  he  had  for  instructor  a  Spaniard  who  is 
described  as  a  man  of  learning  and  to  whom  Calvin  was  indebted 
for  some  sound  training  in  dialectics  and  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
He  speedily  outstripped  all  his  competitors  in  grammatical 
studies,  and  by  his  skill  and  acumen  as  a  student  of  philosophy, 
and  in  the  college  disputations  gave  fruitful  promise  of  that 
consummate  excellence  as  a  reasoner  in  the  department  of 
speculative  truth  which  he  afterwards  displayed.  Among  his 
friends  were  the  Hangests  (especially  Claude),  Nicolas  and 
Michel  Cop,  sons  of  the  king's  Swiss  physician,  and  his  own 
kinsman  Pierre  Robert,  better  known  as  OKv&an.  Such  friend- 
ships testify  both  to  the  worth  and  the  attractiveness  of  his 
character,  and  contradict  the  old  legend  that  he  was  an  unsociable 
misanthrope.  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  canons  at  Noyon 
gave  him  the  curacy  of  St  Martin  de  Martevtlle  in  September 
1527.  After  holding  this  preferment  for  nearly  two  years,  he 
exchanged  it  in  July  1 529  for  the  cure  of  Pont  L'Ev^que,  a  village 

1  The  family  name  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  written  Indiffer- 
ently Cauvin,  Chauve,  Chauvin,  Calvus,  Calvinua.  In  the  con- 
temporary notices  of  Gerard  and  lib  family,  in  the  capitular  registers 
of  toe  cathedral  at  Noyon.  the  name  is  always  spelt  Cauuin.  The 
anagram  of  Calvin  is  Akuin.  and  this  in  its  Latinized  form  Alcuinus 
appears  in  two  editions  of  his  Institutio  as  that  of  the  author  (Audin. 
Vie  de  CaMn,  i.  5*0).  The  syndics  of  Geneva  address  him  in  a  letter 
written  in  1540,  and  still  preserved,  as  "  Docteur  Caulvin."  In  his 
letters  written  in  French  he  usually  signs  himself  "  Jean  Calvin." 
He  affected  the  title  of  "  Maltre,*'  for  what  reason  is  not  known. 

*  Pierre  de  Montaigu  refounded  this  institution  in  1388.  Erasmus 
and  Ignatius  Loyola  also  studied  here. 


near  to  Noyon*  and  the  place  to  which  his  father  orlgmaDy 
belonged.  He  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  elated  by  his 
early  promotion,  and  although  not  ordained,  he  preached  several 
sermons  to  the  people.  But  though  the  career  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment  was  thus  -early  opened  to  him,  Calvin  was  destined 
not  to  become  a  priest.  A  change  came  over  the  mind  both  of  his 
father  and  himself  respecting  his  future  career.  Gerard  Cauvin 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  chosen  the  most  lucrative 
profession  for  his  son,  and  that  the  law  offered- to  a  youth  of  his 
talents  and  industry  a  niore-pTOinising  sphere.'  He  was  also  now 
Out  of  favour  with  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Noyon.  It  is  said  also 
that  John  himself,  on  the  advice  of  his  relative,  Pierre  Robert 
Oliv&an,  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French,  had  begun 
to  study  the  Scriptures  and  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  worship. 
At  any  rate  horeadiry  complied  with  his  father's  suggestion,  and 
removed  from  Paris  to  Orleans  (March  1528)  in  order  to  study 
law  under. Pierre  Tusan  de  l'fitoile,  the  most  distinguished 
jurisconsult  of  his  day.  The  university  atmosphere  here  was 
less  ascetic  than  at  Pans,  but  Calvin's  ardour  knew  no  slackening, 
and  such  was  his  progress  in  legal  knowledge  that  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  lecture,  in  the  absence  of  one  or  other  of 
die  regular  staff.  Other  studies,  however,  besides  those  of  law 
occupied  him  while  in  this' city,  and  moved  by  the  humanistic 
spirit  of  the  ags  he  eagerly  developed  his  classical. knowledge. 
"  By  protracted  vigils,"  says  Beza,  "  he  secured  indeed  a  solid 
erudition  and  an  excellent  memory;  but  if  is  probable  he  at  the 
same  time  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  disease  (dyspepsia)  which 
occasioned  him  various  fUnessee  in  after  life,  and  at  last  brought 
upon  hfm  premature  death."4  His  friends  here  were  Melchiot 
Wbhnar,  a  German  schoolmaster  and  *  man  of  exemplary 
scholarship  and  character,  Francois  Daniel,.  Francois  de  Connam 
and  Nicolas  Duchemm;  to  these  his  earliest  letters  were 
written. 

From  Orleans  Calvin  went  to  Bourges  in  the  autumn  of  1529 
to  continue  his  studies  under  the  brilliant  Italian,  Andrea  Alciati 
(1492-1550),  whom  Francis  L  had  invited  into  France  and 
settled  as  a  professor  of  law  in  that  university.  His  friend 
Daniel  went  with  him,  and  Wolmar  followed  a  year  later.  By 
Wolmar  Calvin  was  taught  Greek,  and  introduced  to  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  a  service  which  he  .gratefully, 
acknowledges  in  one  of  his  printed  works.*  The  conversation  of 
Wolmar  may  also  have  been  of  use  to  him  in  his  consideration  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  were  now  beginning  to 
be  widely  diffused  through-  France.  Twelve  years  had  elapsed 
since  Luther  had  published  his  theses  against  indulgences — 
twelve  years  of  intense  excitement  and  anxious  discussion,  not 
in  Germany  only,  but  in  almost  all  the  adjacent  countries.  In 
France  there  had  not  been  as  yet  any  overt  revolt  against  the 
Church-  of  Rome,  but  multitudes  were  in  sympathy  with  any 
attempt  to  improve  the'  church  by  education,  by  purer  morals, 
by  better  preaching  and  by  a  return  to  the  primitive  and  un- 
corrupted  faith.  Though  we  cannot  with  Beza  regard  Calvin  at 
this  time  as  a  centre  of  Protestant  activity,  he  may  well  have 
preached  at  Lignldres  as  a  reformatory  Catholic  of  the  school  of 
Erasmus.  Calvin's  own  record  of  his  "  conversion  "  is  so  scanty 
and  devoid  of  chronological  -data  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  his  religious  development  with  any  certainty.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  at  least  up  to  1532  he  was  far  more  concerned 
about  classical  scholarship  than  about  religion. 

His  residence  at  Bourges  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  his 
father  |n  May  1531.  Immediately  after  this  event  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  the"  new  learning  "  was  now  at  length  ousting  the 
medieval  scholasticism  from  the  university.  He  lodged  in  the 
College  Fortet,  reading  Greek  with  Pierre  Danes  and  beginning 
Hebrew  with  Francois  Vatable.  It  was  at  this  time  (April  x  53  2) 
that  Calvin  issued  his  first  publication,  a  commentary  ip  Latin  on 
Seneca's  tract  De  dementia.  This  book  he  published  at  his  own 
cost,  and  dedicated  to  Claude  Hangest,.  abbot  of  St  £loi,  a 
member  of  the  de  Montmor  family,  with  whom  Calvin  had  been 

»  Calv.  Praef.  ad  Comment,  in  Psalmos. 

4  Jo.  Calvini  Vita,  sub  iniL  . 

•  EpisU  Dei..  Comment  in  Ep.  I  J.  ad  Corintkioi  praejk. 
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brought  op.  Rwasform^tlwH^tthttC^lvi^puhHthcdthb 
work  with  a  view  to  influence  the  kwg  to  put  a  stop  to  the  attacks 
on  the  Protestants,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatise  itself  or  in 
the  commentary  to  favour  this  opinion. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  first  book  Calvin  returned 
to  Orleans,  where  he  stayed  for  a  year,  perhaps  again  reading 
law,  and  still  undecided  as  to  his  life's  work.  He  visited  Noyon 
in  August  1533,  and  by  October  of  the  same  year  was  settled 
again  in  Paris.  Here  and  now  his  destiny  became  certain.  The 
conservative  theology  was  becoming  discredited,  and  humanists 
like  Jacques  Lefevre  of  Staples  (Faber  Stapulensis)  and  Gerard 
Round  were  favoured  by  the  court  under  the  influence  of 
Margaret  of  Angouleme,  queen  of  Navarre  and  sister  of  Francis  I. 
Calvin's  old  friend,  Nicolas  Cop,  had  just  been  elected  rector  of 
the  university  and  had  to  deliver  an  oration  according  to  custom 
in  the  church  of  the  Mathurins,  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  The 
oration  (certainly  influenced  but  hardly  composed  by  Calvin) 
was  in  effect  a  defence  of  the  reformed  opinions,  especially  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  It  is  to  the  period 
between  April  1533  and  November  1533,  and  in  particular  to 
the  time  of  his  second  sojourn  at  Orleans,  that  we  may  most 
fittingly  assign  the  great  change  in  Calvin  which  he  describes 
(Praef.  ad  Psatmos;  opera «xxxi  21-24)  as  his  "sudden  con- 
version "  and  attributes  to  direct  divine  agency,  It  must  have 
been  at  least  after  his  Commentary  on  Seneca's  De  dementia 
that  his"  heart  was  "  so  subdued  and  reduced  to  docility  that  in 
comparison  with  his  seal  for  true  piety  he  regarded  all  other 
studies  with  indifference,  though  not  entirely  forsaking  them. 
Though  himself  a  beginner,  many  flocked  to  him  to  learn  the 
pure  doctrine,  and  he  began  to  seek  some  hiding-place  and  means 
of  withdrawal  from  people.1'  This  indeed  was  forced  upon  him, 
for  Cop's  address  was  more  than  the  conservative  party  could 
bear,  and  Cop,  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pariement 
of  Paris,- found  it  necessary,  as  he  failed  to  secure  the  support 
either  of  the  king,  or  of  the  university,  to  make  his  escape  to 
Basel.  An  attempt  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  seize  Calvin, 
but,  being  forewarned  of  the  design  by  his  friends,  he  also  made 
his  escape.  His  room  in  the  College  Fortet,  however,  was 
searched,  and  his  books  and  papers  seised,  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  some  of  his  friends,  whose  letters  were  found  in  his 
repositories.  He  went  to  Noyon,  but,  proceedings  against  him 
being  dropped,  soon  returned  to  Paris.  But  desiring  both 
security  and  solitude  for  study  he  left  the  city  again  about  New 
Year  of  1534  and  became  the  guest  of  Louis  du  Tillet,  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral,  at  Angouleme,  where  at  the  request  of  his  host  he 
prepared  some  short  discourses,  which  were  circulated  in  the 
surrounding  parishes,  and  read  in  public  to  the  people.  Here,  too 
in  du  Tillet 's  splendid  library,  he  began  the  studies  which  resulted 
m  his  great  work,  the  Institutes,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Nerac,  where 
the  venerable  Lefevre,  whose  revised  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  French  was  published  about  this  time,  was  spending  his  last 
years  under  the  kindly  care  of  Margaret  of  Navarre. 

Calvin  was  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Up 
UU  this  time  his  work  for  the  evangelical  cause  was  not  so  much 
that  of  the  public  preacher  .or  reformer  as  that  of  the  retiring 
but  influential  scholar  and  adviser.  Now,  however,  he  had  to 
decide  whether,  like  Roussel  and  other  of  his  friends,  he  should 
strive  to  combine  the  new  doctrines  with  a  position  in  the  old 
church,  or  whether  he  should  definitely  break  away  from  Rome. 
His  mind  was  made  up,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  he  resigned 
his  chaplaincy  at  Noyon  and  his  rectorship  at  Pont  l'£veque. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  was  arrested  and  suffered 
two  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  the  charges  against  him 
being  not  strong  enough  to  be  pressed.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  next  to  Paris,  staying  perhapa  with  £tienne  de  la 
Forge,  a  Protestant  merchant  who-  suffered  for  his  faith  in 
February  x  53  5.  To  this  time  belongs  the  story  of  the  proposed 
meeting  between  Calvin  and  the  Spanish  reformer  Servetus. 
Calvin's  movements  at  this  time  are  difficult  to  trace,  but  he 
visited  both  Orleans  and  Poitiers,  and  each  visit  marked  a  stage 
in  his  development. 


The  Anabaptists  of  Gennany  had  spread  into  France,  and 

were  disseminating  many  wild  and  fanatical  opinions  among 
those  who  had  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  other 
notions  which  they  had  imbibed  was  that  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul 
after  death.  To  Calvin  this  notion  appeared  so  pernicious  that 
he  composed  a  treatise  in  refutation  of  it,  under  the  title  of 
Psyckopannyckia,  The  preface  to  this  treatise  is  dated  Orleans 
>534*.but  it  was  not  printed  till  1542.  In  it  he  chiefly  dwells 
upon  the  evidence  from  Scripture  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the 
soul  retains  its  intelligent  consciousness  after  its  separation  from 
the  body— passing  by  questions  of  philosophical  speculation,  as 
tending  on  such  a  subject  only  to  minister  to  an  idle  curiosity. 
At  Poitiers  Calvin  gathered  round  him  a  company  of  cultured 
and  gentle  men  whom  in  private  intercourse  he  influenced 
considerably.  Here  too  in  a  grotto  near  the  town  he  for  the  first 
time  celebrated  the  communion  in  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
France,  using  a  piece  of  the  rock  as  a  table. 

The  year  1534  was  thus  decisive  for  Calvin.  From  this  time 
forward  his  influence  became  supreme,  and  all  who  had  accepted 
the  reformed  doctrines  in  France  turned  to  him  for  counsel  and 
instruction,  attracted  not  only  by  his  power  as  a  teacher,  but 
still  more,  perhaps  because  they  saw  in  him  so  full  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  life  according  to  the  evangelical  model 
Renan,  no  prejudiced  judge,  pronounces  him  "  the  most  Christian 
man  of  his  time/'  and  attributes  to  this  his  success  as  a  reformer. 
Certain  it  is  that  already  he  had  become  conspicuous  as  a  prophet 
of  the  new  religion;  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight-  In  company  with  his  friend  Louis  du 
Tillet,  whom  he  had  again  gone  to  Angouleme  to  visit,  he  set  out 
for  Basel.  On  their  way  they  were  robbed  by  one  of  their  servants, 
and  it  was  only  by  borrowing  ten  crowns  from  their  other 
servant  that  they  were  enabled  to  get  to  Strassburg,  and  thence 
to  Basel  Here  Calvin  waa  welcomed  by  the  band  of  scholars 
and  theologians  who  had  conspired  to  make  that  city  the  Athens 
of  Switzerland,  and  especially  by  Oswald  Myconius,  the  chief 
pastor,  Pierre  Viret  and  Heinrich  Bullinger.  Under  the  aupices 
and  guidance  of  Sebastian  Minister,  Calvin  now  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew. 

Francis  I.,  desirous  to  continue  the  suppression  of  the  Protest- 
ants but  anxious,  because  of  his  strife  with  Charles  V.,  not  to 
break  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  instructed  his 
ambassador  to  assure  these  princes  that  it  was  only  against 
Anabaptists,  and  other  parties  who  called  in  question  all  civil 
magistracy,  that  his  severities  were  exercised.  Calvin,  indignant 
at  the  calumny  which  was  thus  cast  upon  the  reformed  party  in 
France,  hastily  prepared  for  the  press  his  Institutes  of  Ike  Christian 
Retigion,  which  he  published  "  first  that  I  might  vindicate  from 
unjust  affront  my  brethren  whose  death  was  precious  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and,  next,  that  some  sorrow  and  anxiety  should  move 
foreign  peoples,  since  the  same  sufferings  threatened  many." 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  Calvin  says  he  wrote  it 
in  Latin  that  it  might  find  access  to  the  learned  in  all  lands.1 
Soon  after  it  appeared  he  set  about  translating  it  into  French,  as 
he  himself  attests  in  a  letter  dated  October  1536.  This  sets  at 
rest  a  question,  at  one  time  much  agitated,  whether  the  book 
appeared  first  in  French  or  in  Latin.  The  earliest  French  edition 
known  is  that  of  1540,  and  this  was  after  the  work  had  been  much 
enlarged,  and  several  Latin  editions  had  appeared.  In  its  first 
form  the  work  consisted  of  only  six  chapters,  and  was  intended 
merely  as  a  brief  manual  of  Christian  doctrine,  The  chapters 
follow  a  traditional  scheme  of  religious  teaching:  (1)  The  Law, 
(as  in  the  Ten  Words),  (2)  Faith  (as  in  the  Apostles'  Creed) 
(3)  Prayer,  (4)  the  Sacraments;  to  these  were  added  (5)  False 
Sacraments,  (6)  Christian  liberty,  ecclesiastical  power  and  civil 
administration.  The  closing  chapters  of  the  work  are  more 
polemical  than  the  earlier  ones.  His  indebtedness  to  Luther  is 
of  course  great,  but  his  spiritual  kinship  with  Martin  Bucer  of 

1  This  edition  forms  a  small  8vo  of  5J4  pages,  and  6  pages  of  index. 
It  appeared  at  Basel  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Platter  and  Balthasar 
Laaus  in  March  1536,  and  was  published  by  Johann  Oporin.  The 
dedicatory  preface  is  dated  23rd:  August  1535.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  apologetic  literature.  See  W.  Walker,  John  Cahin,  132  f.,  and 
Cor  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  treatise,  ft.  137-149. 
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Straasburg  is  even  more  marked.  Something  also  he  owed  to 
Scotus  and  other  medieval  schoolmen.  The  book  appeared 
anonymously,  the  author  having,  as  he  himself  says,  nothing  in 
view  beyond  furnishing  a  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  persecuted 
Protestants,  whom  he  saw  cruelly  cut  to  pieces  by  impious  and 
perfidious  court  parasites.1  In  this  work,  though  produced  when 
the  author  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  we  find  a  complete 
outline  of  the  Calvinist  theological  system.  In  none  of  the  later 
editions,  nor  in  any  of  his  later  works  do  we  find  reason  to  believe 
that  he  ever  changed  his  views  on  any  essential  point  from  what 
they  were  at  the  period  of  its  first  publication.  Such  an  instance 
of  maturity  of  mind  and  of  opinion  at  so  early  an  age  would  be 
remarkable  under  any  circumstances;  but  in  Calvin's  case  it  is 
rendered  peculiarly  so  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  gave  himself  to  theological  studies.  It  may  be 
doubted  also  if  the  history  of  literature  presents  us  with  another 
instance  of  a  book  written  at  so  early  an  age,  which  has  exercised 
such  a  prodigious  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  practices  both 
of  contemporaries  and  of  posterity. 

After  a  short  visit  (April  1536)  to  the  court  of  Renee,  duchess 
Of  Ferrara  (cousin  to  Margaret  of  Navarre),  which  at  that  time 
afforded  an  asylum  to  several  learned  and  pious  fugitives  from 
persecution,  Calvin  returned  through  Basel  to  France  to  arrange 
his  affairs  before  finally  taking  farewell  of  his  native  country. 
His  intention  was  to  settle  at  Strassburgor  Basel,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  study.  But  being  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  to  reach  Strassburg  by  the 
ordinary  route,  he  with  his  younger  brother  Antoine  and  his 
half-sister  Marie  journeyed  to  Lyons  and  so  to  Geneva,  making 
forBaseL  In  Geneva  his  progress  was  arrested,  and  his  resolution 
to  pursue  the  quiet  path  of  studious  research  was  dispelled  by 
what  he  calls  the  "  formidable  obtestation  "  of  Guillaume  Farel.* 
After  many  struggles  and  no  small  suffering,  this  eneigetic  spirit 
had  succeeded  in  planting  the  evangelical  standard  at  Geneva; 
and  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  such  a  man  as  Calvin,  he  entreated 
him  on  his  arrival  to  relinquish  his  design  of  going  farther,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  in  that  city.  Calvin  at  first  declined, 
alleging  as  an  excuse  his  need  of  securing  more  time  for  personal 
improvement,  but  ultimately,  believing  that  he  was  divinely 
called  to  this  task  and  that "  God  had  stretched  forth  His  hand 
upon  me  from  on  high  to  arrest  me,"  he  consented  to  remain  at 
Geneva.  He  hurried  to  Basel,  transacted  some  business,  and 
returned  to  Geneva  in  August  1536.  He  at  once  began  to  ex- 
pound the  epistles  of  St  Paul  in  the  church  of  St  Pierre,  and  after 
about  a  year  was  also  elected  preacher  by  the  magistrates  with 
the  consent  of  the  people,  an  office  which  he  would  not  accept 
until  it  had  been  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him.  His  services 
seem  to  have  been  rendered  for  some  time  gratuitously,  for  in 
February  1537  there  is  an  entry  in  the  city  registers  to  the  effect 
that  six  crowns  had  been  voted  to  him,  "  since  he  has  as  yet 
hardly  received  anything.'1 

Calvin  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  when  he  was  thus 
constrained  to  settle  at  Geneva;  and  in  this  city  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval,  was  spent.  The  post 
to  which  he  was  thus  called  was  not  an  easy  one.  Though  the 
people  of  Geneva  had  cast  off  the  obedience  of  Rome,  if  was 
largely  a  political  revolt  against  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  they  were 
still  (says  Beta)  "  but  very  imperfectly  enlightened  in  divine 
knowledge;  they  had  as  yet  hardly  emerged  from  the  filth  of  the 
papacy."*  This  laid  them  open  to  the  incursions  of  those 
fanatical  teachers,  whom  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the 
Reformation  had  called  forth,  and  who  hung  mischievously  upon 
the  rear  of  the  reforming  body.  To  obviate  the  evils  thence 
resulting,  Calvin,  in  union  with  Farcl,  drew  up  a  condensed 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  consisting  of  twenty-one  articles. 
This  the  citizens  were  summoned,  in  parties  of  ten  each,  to 
profess  and  swear  to  as  the  confession  of  their  faith — a  process 
which,  though  not  in  accordance  with  modern  notions  of  the  best 
way  of  establishing  men  in  the  faith,  was  gone  through,  Calvin 
tells  us, "  with  much  satisfaction."    As  the  people  took  this  oath 

•  Proef.  ad  Psalmos.  *  Ibid. 

•  Beta.  Vit.  Cakt.  am.  1536. 


in  the  capacity  of  citizens,  we  may  see  here  the  basis  laid  for  that 
theocratic  system  which  subsequently  became  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Genevan  polity.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance of  education  for  the  young,  Calvin  and  his  coadjutors  were 
solicitous  to  establish  schools  throughout  the  city,  and  to  enforce 
on  parents  the  sending  of  their  children  to  them;  and  as  he  had 
no  faith  in  education  apart  from  religious  training,  he  drew  up  a 
catechism  of  Christian  doctrine  which  the  children  had  to  learn 
whilst  they  were  receiving  secular  instruction.  Of  the  troubles 
which  arose  from  fanatical  teachers,  the  chief  proceeded  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Anabaptists;  a  public  disputation  was  held  on 
the  x6th  and  17th  of  March  1537,  and  so  excited  the  populace 
that  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  stopped  it,  declared  the 
Anabaptists  vanquished  and  drove  them  from  the  city.  About 
the  same  time  also,  the  peace  of  Calvin  and  his  friends  was  much 
disturbed  and  their  work  interrupted  by  Pierre  Caroli,  another 
native  of  northern  France,  who,  though  a  man  of  loose  principle 
and  belief,  hod  been  appointed  chief  pastor  at  Lausanne  and  was 
discrediting  the  good  work  done  by  Pierre  Viret  in  that  city. 
Calvin  went  to  Viret's  aid  and  brought  Caroli  before  the  com- 
missioners of  Bern  on  a  charge  of  advocating  prayers  for  the  dead 
as  a  means  of  their  earlier  resurrection.  Caroli  brought  a 
counter-charge  against  the  Geneva  divines  of  Sabeliianism  and 
Arianism,  because  they  would  not  enforce  the  Athanasian  creed, 
and  had  not  used  the  words  "  Trinity  "  and  "  Person  "  in  the 
confession  they  had  drawn  up.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the 
thoroughgoing  humanistic  reformer  who  drew  his  creed  solely 
from  the  "word  of  God"  and  the  merely  semi-Protestant 
reformer  who  looked  on  the  old  creed  as  a  priceless  heritage.  In 
a  synod  held  at  Bern  the  matter  was  fully  discussed,  when  a 
verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Geneva  divines,  and  Caroli 
deposed  from  his  office  and  banished.  He  returned  to  France, 
rejoined  the  Roman  communion  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
passing  to  and  from  the  old  faith  and  the  new.  Thus  ended  an 
affair  which  seems  to  have  occasioned  Calvin  much  more  uneasi- 
ness than  the  character  of  his  assailant,  and  the  manifest  false- 
hood of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  would  seem  to  justify. 
Two  brief  anti-Romanist  tracts,  one  entitled  De  fugiendis 
impiontm  sacris,  the  other  De  sacerdotio  papali  objiciendo,  were 
also  published  early  in  this  year. 

Hardly  was  the  affair  of  Caroli  settled,  when  new  and  severer 
trials  came  upon  the  Genevan  Reformers.  The  austere  sim- 
plicity of  the  ritual  which  Farel  had  introduced,  and  to  which 
Calvin  had  conformed;  the  strictness  with  which  the'  ministers 
sought  to  enforce  not  only  the  laws  of  morality,  but  certain 
sumptuary  regulations  respecting  the  dress  and  mode  of  living 
of  die  citizens;  and  their  determination  in  spiritual  matters 
and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  not  to  submit  to  the  least  dictation 
from  the  civil  power,  led  to  violent  dissensions.  Amidst  much 
party  strife  Calvin  perhaps  showed  more  youthful  impetuosity 
than  experienced  skill  He  and  his  colleagues  refused  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  in  the  Bernese  form,  i.e.  with  unleavened 
bread,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1538,  declined  to  do  so  at  all 
because  of  the  popular  tumult.  For  this  they  were  banished 
from  the  city.  They  went  first  to  Bern,  and  soon  after  to 
Zurich,  where  a  synod  of  the  Swiss  pastors  had  been  convened. 
Before  this  assembly  they  pleaded  their  cause,  and  stated  what 
were  the  points  on  which  they  were  prepared  to  insist  as  needful 
for  the  proper  discipline  of  the  church.  They  declared  that  they 
would  yield  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies  so  four  as  to  employ  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  eucharist,  to  use  fonts  in  baptism,  and  to- 
allow  festival  days,  provided  the  people  might  pursue  their 
ordinary  avocations  after  public  service.  These  Calvin  re- 
garded as  matters  of  indifference,  provided  the  magistrates  did 
not  make  them  of  importance,  by  seeking  to  enforce  them;  and 
he  was  the  more  willing  to  concede  them,  because  be  hoped 
thereby  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Bernese  brethren  whose 
ritual  was  less  simple  than  that  established  by  Farel  at  Geneva. 
But  he  and  his  colleagues  insisted,  on  the  other  hand  that  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  discipline,  there  should  be  a  division  of 

I  parishes — that  excommunications  should  be  permitted,  and 
should  be  under  the  power  of  elders  chosen  by  the  council,  in 
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conjunction  with  the  clergy— that  order  should  be  observed  in 
the  admission  of  preachers — and  that  only  the  clergy  should 
officiate  in  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  It  was  proposed 
also,  as  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  more  frequently,  at 
least  once  every  month,  and  that  congregational  singing  of 
psalms-  should  be  practised  in  the  churches.  On  these  terms  the 
synod  interceded  with  the  Genevese  to  restore  their  pastors; 
but  through  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Bernese  (especially 
Peter  Kuntz,  the  pastor  of  that  city)  this  was  frustrated,  and  a 
second  edict  of  banishment  was  the  only  response. 

Calvin  and  Farel  betook  themselves,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  Basel,  where  they  soon  after  separated,  Farel  to  go  to  Neu- 
chitel  and  Calvin  to  Strassburg.  At  the  latter  place  Calvin 
resided  till  the  autumn  of  1541,  occupying  himself  partly  in 
literary  exertions,  partly  as  a  preacher  and  especially  an  organizer 
in  the  French  church,  and  partly  as  a  lecturer  on  theology. 
These  years  were  not  the  least  valuable  in  his  experience.  In 
1 539  he  attended  Charles  V.'s  conference  on  Christian  reunion  at 
Frankfort  as  the  companion  of  Buoer,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  appeared  at  Hagenau  and  Worms,  as  the  delegate  from  the 
city  of  Strassburg.  He  was  present  also  at  the  diet  at  Regens- 
burg,  where  he  deepened  his  acquaintance  with  Melanchthon, 
and  formed  with  him  a  friendship  which  lasted  through  life.  He 
also,  did  something  to  relieve  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
France.  It  is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  owe  a  revised  and 
enlarged  form  of  his  Institutes,  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  his  Tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  manifold  engagements,  he  found  time  to  attend  to  the 
tenderer  affections;  for  it  was  during  his  residence  at  Strass- 
burg that  he  married,  in  August  1540,  Idelette  de  Bure,  the 
widow  of  one  Jean  Stordeur  of  Liege,  whom  he  had  converted 
from  Anabaptism.  In  her  Calvin  found,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  the  excellent  companion  of  his  life,"  a  "  precious  help  "  to  him 
amid  his  manifold  labours  and  frequent  infirmities.  She  died  in 
1549,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband,  who  never  ceased  to 
mourn  her  loss.  Their  only  child  Jacques,  born  on  the  38th  of 
July  1543,  lived  only  a  few  days. 

During  Calvin's  absence  disorder  and  irreligion  had  prevailed 
in  Geneva.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Cardinal  Jacopo  Sadoleto 
(1477-1547),  bishop  Of  Carpentras,  to  take  advantage  of  this  so 
as  to  restore  the  papal  supremacy  in  that  district;  but  this 
design  Calvin,  at  the  request  of  the  Bernese  authorities,  who  had 
been  consulted  by  those  of  Geneva,  completely  frustrated,  by 
writing  such  a  reply  to  the  letter  which  the  bishop  had  addressed 
to  the  Genevese,  as  constrained  him  to  desist  from  all  further 
efforts.  The  letter  had  more  than  a  local  or  temporary  reference. 
It  was  a  popular  yet  thoroughgoing  defence  of  the  whole  Protest- 
ant position,  perhaps  the  best  apologia  for  the  Reformation  that 
was  ever  written.  He  seems  also  to  have  kept  up  his  connexion 
with  Geneva  by  addressing  letters  of  counsel  and  comfort  to  the 
faithful  there  who  continued  to  regard  him  with  affection.  It 
was  whilst  he  was  still  at  Strassburg  that  there  appeared  at 
Geneva  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French,. bearing  Calvin's 
name,  but  in  reality  only  revised  and  corrected  by  him  from  the 
version  of  OIiv6tan.  Meanwhile  the  way  was  opening  for  his 
return.  Those  who  had  driven  him  from  the  city  gradually 
lost  power  and  office.  Farel  worked  unceasingly  for  his  recall. 
After  much  hesitation,  for  Strassburg  had  strong  claims,  he 
yielded  and  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  (September  13, 1541)-  He  entered  upon 
his  work  with  a  firm  determination  to  carry  out  those  reforms 
which  he  had  originally  purposed,  and  to  set  up  in  all  its  integrity 
that  form  of  church  polity  which  he  had  carefully  matured 
during  his  residence  at  Strassburg.  He  now  became  the  sole 
directive  spirit  in  the  church  at  Geneva.  Farel  was  retained 
by  the  Neuchatekris,  and  Viret,  soon  after  Calvin's  return,  re- 
moved to  Lausanne.  His  duties  were  thus  rendered  exceedingly 
onerous,  and  his  labour  became  excessive.  Besides  preaching 
every  day  in  each  alternate  week,  he  taught  theology  three  days 
In  the  week,  attended  weekly  meetings,  of  his  consistory,  read 
the  Scriptures  once  a  week  in  the  congregation,  carried  on  an  I 


extensive  correspondence  on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  prepared 
commentaries  on  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  was  engaged 
repeatedly  in  controversy  with  the  opponents  of  his  opinions. 
"  I  have  not  time,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  to  look  out  of  my 
house  at  the  blessed  sun,  and  if  things  continue  thus  I  shall 
forget  what  sort  of  appearance  it  has.  When  I  have  settled  my 
usual  business,  I  have  so  many  letters  to  write,  so  many  questions 
to  answer,  that  many  a  night  is  spent  without  any  offering  of 
sleep  being  brought  to  nature." 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  sketch  the  leading  events  of 
Calvin's  life  after  his  return  to  Geneva.  He  recodified  the 
Genevan  laws  and  constitution,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
negotiations  with  Bern  that  issued  in  the  treaty  of  February 
1544.  Of  the  controversies  in  which  he  embarked,  one  of  the 
most  important  was  tfeat  in  which  he  defended  his  doctrine 
concerning  predestination  and  election.  His  first  antagonist  on 
this  head  was  Albert  Pighius,  a.  Romanist,  who,  resuming  the 
controversy  between  Erasmus  and  Luther  on  the  freedom  of  the* 
will,  violently  attacked  Calvin  for  the  views  he  had  expressed 
on  that  subject.  Calvin  replied  to  him  in  a  work  published 
in  1543,  in  which  he  defends  his  own  opinions  at  length,  both 
by  general  reasonings  and  by  an  appeal  to  both  Scripture* 
and  the  Fathers,  especially  Augustine.  So  potent  were  his 
reasonings  that  Pighius,  though  owing  nothing  to  the  gentleness 
or  courtesy  of  Calvin ,  was  led  to  embrace  his  views.  A  still  more 
vexatious  and  protracted  controversy  on  the  same  subject  arose 
in  1 5$i.  Jerome  Hermes  Bolsec,  a  Carmelite  friar,  having 
renounced  Romanism,  had  fled  from  France  to  Veigy,  a  village 
near  Geneva,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician.  Being  a  sealeuS 
opponent  of  predestinarian  views,  he  expressed  his  criticisms 
of  Calvin's  teaching  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  public  con* 
ferences  held  each  Friday.  Calvin  replied  with  much  vehemence, 
and  brought  the  matter  before  the  civil  authorities.  The  council 
were  at  a  loss  which  course  to  take;  not  that  they  doubted  which 
of  the  disputants  was  right,  for  they  ail  held  by  the  views  of 
Calvin,  but  they  were  unable  to  determine  to  what  extent  and 
in  which  way  Bolsec  should  be  punished  for  his  heresy.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  the  churches  at  Basel,  Bern,  Zurich 
and  Neuchatel,  but  they  also,  to  Calvin's  disappointment,  were 
divided  in  their  judgment,  some  counselling  severity,  others 
gentle  measures.  In  the  end  Bolsec  was  banished  from  Genevas 
he  ultimately  rejoined  the  Roman  communion  and  in  1577 
avenged  himself  by  a  particularly  slanderous  biography  of 
Calvin.  Another  painful  controversy  was  that  with  Sebastiea 
Castellio  (1515-1563),  a  teacher  in  the  Genevan  school  and  a 
scholar  of  real  distinction.  He  wished  to  enter  the  preaching 
ministry  but  was  excluded  by  Calvin's  influence  because  he  had 
criticized  the  inspiration  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Genevan 
interpretation  of  the  clause  "he  descended  into  hell."  The 
bitterness  thus  aroused  developed  into  life-long  enmity.  During 
all  this  time  also  the  less  strict  party,  in  the  city  and  in  the 
council  did  not  cease  to  harry  the  reformer. 

But  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  controversies  in  which 
Calvin  was  engaged  was  that  into  which  he  was  brought  in  155$ 
with  Michael  Servetus  (q.v.).  After  many  wanderings,  and 
after  having  been  condemned  to  death  for  heresy  at  Vknne* 
whence  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  escape,  Servetus 
arrived  in  August  1553  at  Geneva  on  his  way  to  Naples.  He  was 
recognised  in  church  and  soon  after,  at  Calvin's '  instigation, 
arrested..  The  charge  of  blasphemy  was  founded  on  certain 
statements  in  a  book  published  by  him  in  1553,  entitled  Christi* 
anismi  Restitutio,  in  which  he  animadverted  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  advanced  sentiments  strongly 
savouring  of  Pantheism.  The  story  of  his  trial  is  told  elsewhere 
(see  art.  Servetus),  but  it  must  be  noted  here  that  the  struggle 
was  something  more  than  a  doctrinal  one.  The  cause  of  Servetus 
was  taken  up  by  Calvin's  Genevan  foes  headed  by  Philibert 
Berthelier,  and  became  a  test  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  rival 
forces  and  of  the  permanence  of  Calvin's  control.  That  Calvin 
was  actuated  by  personal  spite  and  animosity  against  Servetus 
himself  may  be  open  to  discussion;  we  have  his  own  express 
declaration  that,  after.  Servetus  was  convicted,  he  used  no 
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urgency  that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  and  at  their  last  inter- 
view he  told  Servetus  that  he  never  had  avenged  private  injuries, 
and  assured  him  that  if  he  would  repent  it  would  not  be  his  fault 
ft  all  the  pious  did  not  give  him  their  hands.1  There  is  the  fact 
also  that  Calvin  used  his  endeavour  to  have  the  sentence  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  Servetus  mitigated,  death  by 
burning  being  regarded  by  him  as  an  "  atrocity,"  for  which  he 
sought  to  substitute  death  by  the  sword.*  It  can  be  justly 
charged  against  Calvin  in  this  matter  that  he  took  the  initiative 
in  bringing  on  the  trial  of  Servetus,  that  as  his  accuser  he  pro- 
secuted the  suit  against  him  with  undue  severity,  and  that  he 
approved  the  sentence  which  condemned  Servetus  to  death. 
When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Swiss  churches  and  of  the  Swiss  state  governments  was  that 
Servetus  Reserved  to  die;  that  the  general  voice  of  Christendom 
was  in  favour  of  this;  that  even  such  a  man  as  Melanchthon 
affirmed  the  justice  of  the  sentence;*  that  an  eminent  English 
divine  of  the  next  age  should  declare  the  process  against  him 
"  just  and  honourable,"4  and  that  only  a  few  voices  here  and 
there  were  at  the  time  raised  against  it,  many  will  be  ready  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  Coleridge,  that  the  death  of  Servetus  was 
not  "  Calvin's  guilt  especially,  but  the  common  opprobrium  of 
all  European  Christendom."  * 

Calvin  was  also  involved  in  a  protracted  and  somewhat  vexing 
dispute  with  the  Lutherans  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which* 
ended  in* the  separation  of  the  evangelical  party  into  the  two  great 
sections  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed, — the  former  holding  that  in 
the  eucharist  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  objectively  and 
consubstantially  present,  and  so  are  actually  partaken  of  by  the 
communicants,  and  the  latter  that  there  is  only  a  virtual  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  consequently  only  a  spiritual 
participation  thereof  through  faith.  In  addition'  to  these 
controversies  on  points  of  faith,  he  was  for  many  years  greatly 
disquieted,  and  sometimes  even  endangered,  by  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  libertine  party  in  Geneva  to  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  which  he  had  established  there.  His  system  of  church 
polity  was  essentially  theocratic;  it  assumed  that  every  member 
of  the  state  was  also  under  the  discipline  of  the  church;  and  he 
asserted  that  the  right  of  exercising  this  discipline  was  vested 
exclusively  in  the  consistory  or  body  of  preachers  and  elders. 
His  attempts  to  carry  out  these  views  brought  him  into  collision 
both  with  the  authorities  and  with  the  populace, — the  latter 
being  not  unnaturally  restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
their  liberty  by  the  vigorous  system  of  church  discipline,  and  the 
former  Wng  inclined  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  a  portion  of 
that  power  in  things  spiritual  which  Cftvin  was  bent  on  placing 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  church  rulers.  His  dauntless 
courage,  his  perseverance,  and  his  earnestness  at  length  prevailed, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  died,  of  seeing  his  favourite 
system  of  church  polity  firmly  established,  not  only  at  Geneva, 
but  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  of  knowing  that  it  had  been 
adopted  substantially  by  the  Reformers  in  France  and  Scotland. 
The  men  whom  he  trained  at  Geneva  carried  his  principles  into 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and  in  varying  degree  these 
principles  did  much  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.*  Nor  was  it 
only  in  religious  matters  that  Calvin  busied  himself;  nothing 
was  indifferent  to  him  that  concerned  the  welfare  and  good  order 
of  the  state  or  .the  advantage  of  its  citizens.  His  work  embraced 
everything;  he  was  consulted  on  every  affair,  great  and  small, 
that  came  before  the  council, — on  questions  of  law,  police, 
economy,  trade,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  on  questions  of 
doctrine  and  church  polity.  To  him  the  city  owed  her  trade  in 
cloths  and  velvets,  from  which  so  much  wealth  accrued  to  her 

1  Fidelia  Expositio  Errorum  Servcti,  sub  inii.  Calvini,  Opp.  %.  ix. 

•  Calvin  to  Farel,  20th  Aug.  1553. 

9  Tuo  judicio  prorsus  assent ior.  Afhrmo  etiaro  vestros  magi- 
stratus  juste  fecisse  quod  homincm  blasphemum,  re  ordine  judicata, 
interfeccrunt. — Melanchthon  to  Calvin,  14th  Oct.  1554. 

4  Field  On  the  Church,  bk.  iii.  c.  27,  vol.  i.  p.  288  fed.  Cambridge, 
1847). 

iNoUs  on  Endish  Divines,  voL  i.  p.  49. /See  also  Table  Talk, 
vol.  b*.  p,  282  (cd.  1835). 

•  W.  Walker,  John  Calvin,  pp.  403-8. 


citizens;  sanitary  regulations  were  introduced  by  him  which 
made  Geneva  the  admiration  of  all  visitors;  and  in  him  she 
reverences  the  founder  of  her  university.  This  institution  was  in 
a  sense  Calvin's  crowning  work.  It  added  religious  education  to 
the  evangelical  preaching  and  the  thorough  discipline  already 
established,  and  so  completed  the  reformer's  ideal  of  a  Christian 
commonwealth. 

Amidst  these  multitudinous  cares  and  occupations,  Cahrin 
found  time  to  write  a  number  of  works  besides  those  provoked  by 
the  various  .controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  most 
numerous  of  these  were  of  an  exegetical  character.  Including 
discourses  taken  down  from  his  lips  by  faithful  auditors,  we  have 
from  him  expository  comments  or  homilies  on  nearly  all  the 
books  of  Scripture,  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  French. 
Though  naturally  knowing  nothing  of  the  modern  idea  of  a 
progressive  revelation,  his  judiciousness,  penetration,  and  tact  in 
eliciting  his  author's  meaning,  his  precision,  condensation,  and 
concinnity  as  an  expositor,  the  accuracy  of  his  learning,  the 
closeness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  his  style,  all  unite, 
to  confer  a  high  value  on  his  exegetical  works.  The  series  began 
with  Romans  in  1540  and  ended  with  Joshua  in  1564.  In  1558- 
1559  aho,  though  in  .very  ill  health,  he  finally  perfected  the 
Institutes. 

The  incessant  and  exhausting  labours  to  which  Calvin  gave 
himself  could  not  but  tell  on  his  fragile  constitution.  Amid 
many  sufferings,  however,  and  frequent  attacks  of  sickness,  he 
manfully  pursued  his  course;  nor  was  it  till  his  frail  bod/,  torn 
by  many  and  painful  diseases — fever,  asthma,  stone,  and  gout, 
the  fruits  for  the  most  part  of  his  sedentary  habits  and  unceasing 
activity— had,  as  it  were,  fallen  to  pieces  around  him,  that  his 
indomitable  spirit  relinquished  the  conflict.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1 564  his  sufferings  became  so  severe  that  it  was  manifest 
his  earthly  career  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  6th  of 
February  of  that  year  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  having  with 
great  difficulty  found  breath  enough  to  carry  him  through  it.  He 
was  several  times  after  this  carried  to  church,  but  never  again 
was  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  service.  With  his  usual  dis- 
interestedness he  refused  to  receive  his  stipend,  now  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings,  however,  his  zeal  and  energy  kept  him  in 
continual  occupation;  when  expostulated  with  for  such  un- 
seasonable toil,  he  replied,  "  Would  you  that  the  Lord  should 
find  me  idle  when  He  comes?"  After  he  had  retired  from 
public  labours  he  lingered  for  some  months,  enduring  the  severest 
agony  without  a  murmur,  and  cheerfully  attending  to  all  the 
duties  of  a  private  kind  which  his  diseases  left  him  strength  to 
discharge.  On  the  25th  of  April  he  made  his  will,  on  the  27th  he 
received  the  Little  Council,  and  on  the  28th  the  Genevan 
ministers,  in  his  sick-room;  on  the  2nd  of  May  he  wrote  his  last 
letter — to  his  old  comrade  Farel,  who  hastened  from  Neuchatel 
to  sec  him  once  again.  He  spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  died 
quietly,  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  friend  Theodore  Beza,  on  the 
evening  of  the  2  7th  of  May,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The 
next  day  he  was  buried .without  pomp  "  in  the  common  cemetery 
called  Plain-palais  "  in  a  spot  not  now  to  be  identified. 

Calvin  was  of  middle  stature;  his  complexion  was  somewhat 
pallid  and  dark;  his  eyes,  to  the  latest  dear  and  lustrous, 
bespoke  the  acumen  of  his  genius.  He  was  sparing  in  his  food 
and  simple  in  his  dress;  he  took  but  little  sleep,  and  was  capable 
of  extraordinary  efforts  of  intellectual  toil  He  had  a  most 
retentive  memory  and  a  very  keen  power  of  observation.  He 
spoke  without  rhetoric,  simply,  directly,  but  with  great  weight. 
He  had  many  acquaintances  but  few  close  friends.  His  private 
character  was  in  harmony  with  his  public  reputation  and  position. 
If  somewhat  severe  and  irritable,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
scrupulously  just,  truthful,  and  steadfast;  he,  never  deserted  a 
friend  or  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  antagonist;  and  on 
befitting  occasions  he  could  be  cheerful  and  even  facetious 
among  his  intimates.  "  God  gave  him,"  said  the  Little  Council 
after  his  death, "  a  character  of  great  majesty."  "  I  have  been  a 
witness  of  him  for  sixteen  years,"  says  Beza,  "  and  I  think  I  am 
fully  entitled  to  say  that  in  this  man  there  was  exhibited  to  all  an 
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travelling  long  distances  in  order  to  attend  his  ministry.  There 
was  thus  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  people  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  waiting  for  the  routing  of  the  parish 
clergy.  An  impressive  announcement  of  the  Easter  Communion 
Service,  made  by  the  Rev.  Pryce  Davies,  vicar  of  Talgarth, 
on  the  30th  of  March  1735,  was  the  means  of  awakening 
Howell  Harris  (17 14-1773)  of  Trevecca,  and  he  immediately 
began  to  hold  services  in  his  own  house.  He  was  soon  invited  to 
do  the  same  at  the  houses  of  others,  and  ended  by  becoming  a 
fiery  itinerant  preacher,  stirring  to  the  depths  every  neighbour- 
hood be  visited.  Griffith  Jones,  preaching  at  Llanddewi  Brefi, 
Cardiganshire— the  place  at  which  the  Welsh  Patron  Saint, 
David,  first-became  famous/— found  Daniel  Rowland  (17 13-1790), 
citrate  of  Llangeitbo,  in  his  audience,  and  his  patronizing  attitude 
in  listening  drew  from  the  preacher  a  personal  supplication  on  his 
behalf,  in  the  middle  of  the  discourse.  Rowland  was  deeply 
moved,  and  became  an  ardent  apostle  of  the  new  movement. 
Naturally  a  fine  orator,  his  new-born  zeal  gave  an  edge  to  his 
eloquence,  and  his  fame  spread  abroad.  Rowland  and  Harris 
had  been  at  work  fully  eighteen  months  before  they  met,  at  a 
service  in  Devynock  church,  in  the  upper  part  of  Breconshire. 
The  acquaintance  then  formed  lasted  to  the  end  of  Harris's  life — 
an  interval  of  ten  years  excepted.  Harris  had  been  sent  to 
Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1735  to  "  cure  him  of  his  fanaticism/' 
but  he  left  in  the  following  February.  Rowland  had  never  been 
to  a  university,  but,  like  Harris,  he  had  been  well  grounded  in 
general  knowledge.  About  1739  another  prominent  figure 
appeared.  This  was  Howell  Davies  of  Pembrokeshire,  whose 
ministry  was  modelled  on  that  of  his  master,  Griffith  Jones,  but 
with  rather  more  clatter  in  his  thunder. 

In  1736,  on  returning  home,  Harris  opened,  a  school,  Griffith 
Jones  supplying  him  with  books  from  his  charity.  He  also  set  up 
societies,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  in  Josiah 
Wedgwood's,  little  book  on  the  subject;  and  these  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  By  far  the 
most  notable  of  Harris's  converts  was  William  Williams  (17 17- 
1791),  Panty  Celyn,  the  great  hymn-writer  of  Wales,  who  while 
listening  to  the  revivalist  preaching  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
graveyard  of  Talgarth,  heard  the  "  voice  of  heaven,"  and  was 
"  apprehended  as  by  a  warrant  from  on  high."  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Church  of -England,  1740,  but  Whitefield  recom- 
mended him  to  leave  his  curacies  and  go  into  the  highways  and 
hedges.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  5th  and  6th, 
1743,  the  friends  of  aggressive  Christianity  in  Wales  met  at 
Wadford,  near  Caerphilly,  Glam.,  in  order  to  organize  their 
societies.  George  Whitefield  was  in  the  chair.  Rowland,  Williams 
and  John  Powell— afterwards  of  Llanmartin — (clergymen), 
Harris,  John  Humphreys  and  John  Cennlck  (laymen)  were 
present.  Seven  lay  exhorters  were,  also  at  the  meetings;  they 
were  questioned  as  to  their  spiritual  experience  and  allotted 
their  several  spheres;  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  new 
conditions  created  by  the  revival  were  arranged.  This  is  known 
as  the  first  Methodist  Association — held  eighteen  months  before 
John  Wesley's  first  conference  (June  25th,  1744).  Monthly 
meetings  covering  smaller  districts,  were  organized  to  consider 
local  matters,  the  transactions  of  which  were  to  be  reported  to 
the  Quarterly  Association,  to  be  confirmed,  modified,  or  rejected. 
Exhorters  were  divided  into  two  classes — public,  who  were 
allowed  to  itinerate  as  preachers  and  superintend  a  number  of 
societies;  private,  who  were  confined  to  the  charge  of  one  or 
two  societies.  The  societies  were  distinctly  understood  to  be 
part  of  the  established  church,  as  Wedgwood's  were,  and  every 
attempt  at  estranging  them  therefrom  was  sharply  reproved; 
but  persecution  made  their  position  anomalous.  They  did  not 
accept  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  the  plea  of 
conformity  was  a  feeble  defence;  nor  had  they  taken  out  licenses, 
so  as  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act.  Harris's 
ardent  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England,  after  three  refusals 
to  ordain  him,  and  his  personal  contempt  for  ill-treatment  from 
persecutors,  were  the  only  things  that  prevented  separation. 

A  controversy  on  a  doctrinal  point — "  Did  God  die  on 
Calvary?  "—raged  for  some  time,  the  principal  disputants 


being  Rowland  and  Harris;  and  in  .1751  it  ended  in  an  ope* 
rupture,  which  threw  the  Connexion  first  into  confusion  and  then 
into  a  state  of  coma.  The  societies  split  up  into  Harrisites  and 
Rowlandites,  and  it  was  only  with  the  revival  of  176a  that  the 
breach  was  fairly  repaired.  This  revival  is  a  landmark  in  the, 
history  of  the  Connexion.  Williams  of  Pant  y  Celyn  had  just 
published  a  little  volume  of  hymns,  the  singing  of  which  inflamed 
the  people.  This  led  the  bishop  of  St  David's  to  suspend 
Rowland's  license,  and  Rowland  had  to  confine  himself  to  a 
meeting-house  at  Llangeitbo.  Having  been  turned  out  of  other 
churches,  he  had  leased  a  plot  of  land  in  1759,  anticipating  the 
final  withdrawal  of  his  license,  in  1763,  and  a  spacious  building 
was  erected  to  which  the  people  crowded  from  all  parts  on 
Sacrament  Sunday.  Uangeitho  became  the  Jerusalem  of  Wales , 
and  Rowland's  popularity  never  waned  until  bis  physical  powers 
gave  way.  A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Welsh  Methodism 
was  the  publication  in  1770,  of  a  4to  annotated  Welsh  Bible  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  a  forceful  preacher,  and  an  indefatigable 
worker,  who  had  joined  the  Methodists  in  1746,  after  being 
driven  from  several  curacies.  It  gave  birth  to  a  new  interest  in 
the  Scripture*, being  the  first  definite  commentary  in  the  language. 
A  powerful  revival  broke  out  at  Llangeitho  in  the  spring  of 
1780,  and  spread  to  the  south,  but  not  to  the  north  of  Wales. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  north  made  it  very  difficult 
for  Methodism  to  benefit  from  these  manifestations,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  (1755-1814),  who,  having 
spent  five  years  in  Somersetshire  as  curate  of  several  parishes, 
returned  to  his  native  land  to  marry  Sarah  Jones  of  Bala. 
Failing  to  find  employment  in  the  established  church,  he  joined 
the  Methodists  in  1784.  His  circulating*  charity  schools  and 
then  his  Sunday  schools  gradually  made  the  North  a  new 
country.  In  1791  a  revival  began  at  Bala;  and  this,  strange  to 
say,  a  few  months  after  the  Bala  Association  had  been  ruffled  by 
the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Peter  Williams 
from  the  Connexion,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  selling  John 
Canne's  Bible  among  the  Methodists,  because  of  some  SabelUait 
marginal  notes. 

In  1790,  the  Bala  Association  passed  "  Rules  regarding  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  the  Quarterly  Association,"  draws: 
up  by  Charles;  in  1801,  Charles  and  Thomas  Jones  of  Mold, 
published  (for  the  association)  the  "  Rules  and  Objects  of  the 
Private  Societies  among  the  People  called  Methodists."  About 
1795,  persecution  led  the  Methodists  to  take  the  first  step 
towards  separation  from  the  Church  pf  England.  Heavy  fines 
made  it  impossible  for  preachers  in  poor  circumstances  to 
continue  without  claiming  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act, 
and  the  meeting-houses  had  to  be  registered  as  dissenting  chapels. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  had  only  been  delayed  by  so  con- 
structing the  houses  that  they  were  used  both  as  dwellings  and 
as.  chapels  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Until.  181 1  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists  had  no  ministers  ordained  by  themselves;  their 
enormous  growth  in  numbers  and  the  scarcity  of  ministers  to 
administer  the  Sacrament — only  three  in  North  Wales,  two  of 
whom  had  joined  only  at  the  dawn  of  the  century — made  the 
question  of  ordination  a  matter  of  urgency.  The  South  Wales 
clergy  who  regularly  itinerated  were  dying  out';  the  majority  of 
those  remaining  itinerated  but  irregularly,  and  were  most  of  them 
against  the  change.  The  lay  element,  with  the  help  of  Charles  and 
a  few  other  stalwarts,  carried  the  matter  through— ordaining 
nine  at  Bala  in  June,  and  thirteen  at  Llandilo  in  August.  In 
1823,  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  published;  it  is  based. on  the 
Westminster  Confession  as  "  Calviniatically  construed,"  and 
contains  44  articles.  The  Connexion's  Constitutional  Deed  was 
formally  completed  in  1836. 

Thomas  Charles  had  tried  to  arrange  for  taking  over  Trevecca 
College  when  the  trustees  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion  removed  their  seminary  to  Cheshunt  in  1791 ;  but  the 
Bala  revival  broke  out  just  at  the  time,  and,  when  things  grew 
quieter,  other  matters  pressed  for  attention.  A  college  had  been 
.mooted  in  1816,  but  the  intended  tutor  (lied  suddenly,  and  the 
matter  was  for  the  time  dropped.  Candidates  for  the  Connex* 
ional  ministry  were  compelled  to  shift  for  themselves  until  x8j;( 
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when  Lewis  Edwards  (1809-1887)  and  David  Charles  (18x2- 
1878)  opened  a  school  for  young  men  at  Bala.  North  and  South 
alike  adopted  it  as  their  college,  the  associations  contributing  a 
hundred  guineas  each  towards  the  education  of  their  students. 
In  1842,  the  South  Wales  Association  opened  a  college  at 
Trevecca,  leaving  Bala  to  the  North;  the  Rev.  David  Charles 
became  principal  of  the  former,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Edwards  of 
the  latter.  After  the  death  of  Dr  Lewis  Edwards,  Dr.  T.  C. 
Edwards  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  University  College  at 
Aberystwyth  to  become  head  of  Bala  (1891),  now  a  purely 
theological  college,  the  students  of  which  were  sent  to  the 
university  colleges  for  their  classical  training.  In  1005  Mr  David 
Da  vies  of  Llandinam — one  of  the  leading  laymen  in  the  Connexion 
— offered  a  large  building  at  Aberystwyth  as  a  gift  to  the 
denomination  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  North  and  South  in  one 
theological  college;  but  in  the  event  of  either  association 
declining  the  proposal,  the  other  was  permitted  to  take  possession, 
giving  the  association  that  should  decline  the  option  of  joining  at 
a  later  time.  The  Association  of  the  South  accepted,  and  that  of 
the  North  declined,  the  offer;  Trevecca  College  was  turned  into 
a  preparatory  school  on  the  lines  of  a  similar  institution  set  up  at 
Bala,  in  1801. 

The  missionary  collections  of  the  denomination  were  given 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society  from  1708  to  1840,  when  a 
Cbnnexional  Society  was  formed;  and  no  better  instances  of 
missionary  enterprise  are  known  than  those  of  the  Khasia  and 
Jaintia  Hills,  and  the  Plains  of  Sylhet  in  N.  India.  There 
has  also  been  a  mission  in  Brittany  since  1842. 

The  constitution  of  the  denomination  (called  in  Welsh,  "  Hen 
Gorph,"  i.e.  the  Old  Body)  is  a  mixture  of  Presbyterianism  and 
Congregationalism;  each  church  manages  its  own  affairs  and 
reports  (x)  to  the  district  meeting,  (2)  to  the  monthly  meeting, 
the  nature  of  each  report  determining  its  destination.  The 
monthly  meetings  are  made  up  of  all  the  officers  of  the  churches 
comprised  in  each,  and  are  split  up  into  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  a  more  local  co-operation  of  the  churches.  The  monthly 
meetings  appoint  delegates  to  the  quarterly  Associations,  of 
which  all  officers  are  members.  The  Associations  of  North  and 
South  are  distinct  institutions,  deliberating  and  determining 
matters  pertaining  to  them  in  their  separate  quarterly  gatherings. 
For  the  purpose  of  a  fuller  co-operation  in  matters  common  to 
both,  a  general  assembly  (meeting  once  a  year)  was  established 
in  1864.  This  is  a  purely  deliberative  conclave,  worked  by 
committees,  and  all  its  legislation  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  two 
Associations  before  it  can  have  any  force  or  be  legal  The 
annual  conference  of  the  English  churches  of  the  denomination 
has  no  legislative  standing,  and  is  meant  for  social  and  spiritual 
intercourse  and  discussions. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  Calvinistk,  but  its  preachers  are  far 
from  being'  rigid  in  this  particular,  being  warmly  evangelical, 
and,  in  general,  distinctly  cultured.  The  London  degree  largely 
figures  on  the  Connexional  Diary;  and  now  the  Welsh  degrees, 
in  arts  and  divinity,  are  being  increasingly  achieved.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  every  Welsh  revival,  since  1735,  has  broken 
out  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Those  of  1735,  1762, 
1780  and  1791  have  been  mentioned;  those  of  1817,  1832,  1859 
and  1904-1005  were  no  less  powerful,  and  their  history  is  inter- 
woven  with  Calvinistic  Methodism,  the  system  of  which  is  so 
admirably  adapted  for  the  passing  on  of  the  torch.  The  minis- 
terial system  is  quite  anomalous.  It  started  in  pure  itineracy; 
the  pastorate  came  in  very  gradually,  and  is  not  yet  in  universal 
acceptance.  The  authority  of  the  pulpit  of  any  individual  church 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons;  they  ask  the  pastor  to  supply  so 
many  Sundays  a  year—from  twelve  to  forty,  as  the  case  may 
be— and  they  then  fin  the  remainder  with  any  preacher  they 
choose.  The  pastor  is  paid  for  his  pastoral  work,  and  receives 
his  Sunday  fee  just  as  a  stranger  does;  his  Sundays  from  home 
he  fills  up  at  the  request  of  deacons  of  other  churches,  and  it  is  a 
breach  of  connexional  etiquette  for  a  minister  to  apply  tor  engage- 
ments, no  matter  how  many  unfilled  Sundays  he  may  have. 
Deacons  and  preachers  make  engagements  seven  or  eight  years 
in  advance.    The  Connexion  provides  for  English  residents 


wherever  required,  and  the  English  ministers  are.  of  tener  m 
their  own  pulpits  than  their  Welsh  brethren. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  form  in  some  respects  the  strongest 
church  in  Wales,  and  its  forward  movement,  headed  by  Dr.  John 
Pugh  of  Cardiff,  has  brought  thousands  into  its  fold  since  its 
establishment  in  1891.  Its  Connexional  Book  Room,  opened  in 
1891,  yields  an  annual  profit  of  from  £1600  to  £2000,  the  profits 
being  devoted  to  help  the  colleges  and  to  establish  Sunday 
school  libraries,  etc.  Its  chapels  in  1907  numbered  1641  (with 
accommodation  for  488,080),  manses  229;  its  churches1  num- 
bered 1428,  ministers  921,  unordained  preachers  318,  deacons 
6x79;  its  Sunday  Schools  1731,  teachers  27,895,  scholars  193,460, 
communicants  189,164,  total  collections  for  religious  purposes 
£300,9x2.  The  statistics  of  the  Indian  Mission  are  equally 
good:  communicants  8027,  adherents  26,787,  missionaries  23, 
native  ministers  (ordained)  15,  preachers  (not  ordained)  60. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  intensely  national  in  sentiment 
and  aspirations,  beyond  all  suspicion  loyalists.  They  take  a 
great  interest  in  social,  political  and  educational  matters,  and  are 
prominent  on  public  bodies.  They  support  the  Eisteddfod  as  the 
promoter  and  inspirer  of  arts,  letters  and  music,  and  are  con- 
spicuous among  the  annual  prize  winners.  They  thus  form  a 
living,  democratic  body,  flexible  and  progressive  in  its  movements, 
yet  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  conservatism  both  in  religion 
and  theology  to  keep  it  sane  and  safe.  (D.  E.  J.) 

CALVISIUS,  SBTHUS  (1556-1615),  German  chronologer,  was 
bort>  of  a  peasant  family  at  Gorschleben  in  Thuringia  on  the 
2 1  st  of  February  1556.  By  the  exercise  of  his  musical  talents 
he  earned  money  enough  for  the  start,  at  Helmstadt,  of  an 
university  career,  which  the  aid  of  a  wealthy  patron  enabled  him 
to  continue  at  Leipzig.  He  became  director  of  the  music-school 
at  Pforten  in  1572,  was  transferred  to  Leipzig  in  the  same 
capacity  in  1594,  and  retained  this  post  until  his  death  on  the 
24th  of  November  16x5,  despite  the  offers  successively  made  to 
him  of  mathematical  professorships  at  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg . 
In  his  Opus  Ckronelogicum  (Leipzig,.  1605,  7th  ed.  1685)  he 
expounded  a  system  based  on  the  records  of  nearly  300  eclipses. 
An  ingenious,  though  ineffective,  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the 
calendar  was  put  forward  in  his  Elenckus  CalendarU  Gregorianl 
(Frankfort,  16x2);  and  he  published  a  book  on  musk,  MtlodUtt 
condendae  ratio  (Erfurt,  1592).  still  worth  reading. 

For  details  see  V.  Schmuck's  Leichennde  (1615);  T.  Bertuch'i 


Ckronicon  PorUnst  (1739);  F.  W.  E.  Root's  Oratio  ad  renovendam 
S.  Cahnsii  memoriam  (1805);  J.  G.  Stallbaum's  Nachrichten  uber 
die  Cantoren  an  der  Tkomasschule  (1842);  AUgemeine  Deutsche 
Biographie;  PoggendortTs  Btog.-LitUrarisches  Handwfrterbuch. 

CALVO,  CARLOS  (1824-1006),  Argentine  publicist  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Buenos  Aires  on  the  26th  of  February 
1824,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  i860  he 
was  sent  by  the  Paraguayan  government  on  a  special  mission  to 
London  and  Paris.  Remaining  in  France,  he  published  in  1863 
his  Dertcko  international  teorico  y  practko  de  Burppa  y  America,  in 
two  volumes,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  out  a  French  version. 
The  book  immediately  took  rank  as  one  of  the  highest  modern 
authorities  on  the  subject,  and  by  1887  the  first  French  edition 
had  become  enlarged  to  six  volumes.  Sefior  Calvo's  next 
publications  were  of  a  semi-historical  character.  Between  1862 
and  1869  he  published  in  Spanish  and  French  his  great  collection; 
in  fifteen  volumes  of  the  treaties  and  other  diplomatic  acts  of  the 
South  American  republics,  and  between  1864  and  1875  his 
Annates  kistoriques  de  la  resolution  de  FAtnirique  latine,  m  five 
volumes.  In  1884  he  was  one  of  the  founders  at  the  Ghent 
congress  of  the  Insiitut  de  Droit  International,  In  the  following 
year  he  was  Argentine  minister  at  Berlin,  and  published  his 
Diciionnaire  du  droit  international  public  et  privt  in  that  city. 
Calvo  died  in  May  1906  at  Paris. 

CALW  or  Kalw,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wttrttemberg,  on  the  Nagold,  34  m.  S.W.  of  Stuttgart  by  rafl. 
Pop.  (1905),  4943*  It  contains  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  two  schools,  missionary  institution,  and  a  fine 

1  Adherents  and  members  in  scattered  hamlets  and  attending 
different  meeting-houses  or  chapels,  often  combine  to  form  one 
society  or  church. 
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poUic  library.  The  industries  include  spinning  and  weaving 
operations  in  wool  and  cotton.  Carpets,  cigars  and  leather  are 
also  manufactured.  The  timber  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Nether- 
lands, is  important.    The  place  is  in  favour  as  a  health  resort 

The  name  of  Cahr  appears  first  in  1037.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  town  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  powerful  family  of  counts, 
whose  possessions  finally  passed  to  WUrttemberg  in  1345.  In 
1634  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Bavarians,  and  in  169a  by 
the  French. 

CALYDON  (KoXufoiw),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetolia,  according  to 
Waxy,  7}  Roman  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Euenus.  It  was 
•aid  to  have  been  founded  by  Calydon,  son  of  Aetolus;  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  hunting;  by  Mcleager  and  other  heroes,  of 
the  famous  Calydonian  boar,  sent  by  Artemis  to  lay  waste  the 
fields;  and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  In  historical 
times  it  is  first  mentioned  (301  B.C.)  as  in  the  possession  of  the 
Achaean*,  who  retained  it  for  twenty  years,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  king,  AgeaQaus,  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
of  the  Arcarnanians.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B.C.)  it  was 
restored  by  Epaminondas  to  the  Actolians.  In  the  time  of 
Pompey  it  was  a  town  of  importance;  but  Augustus  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to  commemorate 
bis  victory  at  Actium  (31  B.a).  The  wafts  of  Cajydon  are  almost 
certainly  to  be  recognized  in  the  Kastro  of  Kurtaga*  These 
comprise  a  circuit  of  over  2  to.,  with  one  large  gate  and  five 
smaller  ones,  and  are  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  or  west  bank 
of  the  Euenus.  Remains  of  large  terrace  walls  outside  the  town 
probably  indicate  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria. 
whose  gold  and  ivory  statue  was  transferred  to  Patras,  together 
probably  with  her  ritual.  This  included  a  sacrifice  in  which  all 
junds  of  beasts,,  wild  and  tame,  were  driven  into  a  wooden  pyre 
and  consumed. 

See  W. ,  M.  Leake.  Travels  in  N.  Greece,  I  p.  109,  iil  pp.  533  *qq. ; 
W.  J.  Woodhouse,  Aetolia,  pp.  95  sqq.  (ETGa.) 

*  CALYPSO,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Atlas  (or  Oceanuft, 
or  Nereus),  queen  of  the  mythical  island  of  Ogygia.  When 
Odysseus  was  shipwrecked  on  her  shores,  Calypso  entertained 
the  hero  with  great  hospitality,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  remain 
with  her  seven  years.  Odysseus  was  then  seized  with  a  longing 
to  return  to  his  wife  and  home;  Calypso's  promise  of  eternal 
youth  failed  to  induce  him  to  stay,  and  Hermes  was  sent  by 
Zeus  to  bid  her  release  him.  When  he  set  sail,  Calypso  died  of 
grief.  (Homer,  Odyssey,  i.  50,  v.  28,  vii.  254;  ApoUodorusi.  2, 7.) 
CAM  (CiO),  DIOGO  (fl.  1480-1486),  Portuguese  discoverer, 
the  first  European  known  to  sight  and  enter  the  Congo,  and  to 
explore  the  West  African  coast  between  Cape  St  Catherine  (a°S.) 
and  Cape  Cross  (it°  50'  S.)  almost  from  the  equator  to  Walfish 
Bay.  When  King  John  II.  of  Portugal  revived  the  work  of 
Henry  the  Navigator,  he  sent  out  Cam  (about  midsummer  (?) 
1482)  to  open  up  the  African  coast  still  further  beyond  the 
equator.  The  mouth  of  the  Congo  was  now  discovered  (perhaps 
in  August  1482),  and  marked  by  a  stone  pillar  (still  existing,  but 
only  in  fragments)  erected  on  Shark  Point;  the  great  river  was 
also  ascended  for  a  short  distance,  and  intercourse  was  opened 
with  the  natives.  Cam  then  coasted  down  along  the  present 
Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa),  and  erected  a  second  pillar, 
probably  marking  the  termination  of  this  voyage,  at  Cape  Santa 
Maria  (the  Monte  Negro  of  these  first  viators)  in  13°  26'  S.  He 
certainly  returned  to  Lisbon  by  the  beginning  of  April  1484, 
when  John  II.  ennobled  him,  made  him  a  caoaUeiro  of  his  house- 
hold (he  was  already  an  escudeko  or  esquire  in  the  same),  and 
granted  him  an  annuity  and  a  coat  of  arms  (8tfe  and  14th  of 
April  1434)*  That  Cam,  on  his  second  voyage  of  1485-1486,  was 
accompanied  by  Martin  Behaim  (as  alleged  on  the  fetter's 
Nuremberg  globe  of  1492)  is  very  doubtful;  but  we  know  that 
the  explorer  revisited  the  Congo  and  erected  two  more  pillars 
beyond  the  furthest  of  his  previous  voyage,  the  first  at  another 
"  }lou\*  Negro  "  in  15°  41'  S.,  the  second  at  Cape  Cross  m 
si9  50',  this  last  probably  marking  the  end  of  his  progress 
southward.  According  to  one  authority  (a  legend  on  the  1489 
map  of  Henricus  Martelras  Germanus),  Cam  died  off  Cape  Cross; 
tat  Joao  de  Barros  and  others  make  him  return  to  the  Congo, 


and  take  thence  a  native  envoy  to  Portugal.  The  four  pQlars 
set  up  by  Cam  on  his  two  voyages  have  all  been  discovered 
in  situ,  and  the  inscriptions  on  two  of  them  from  Cape  Santa 
Maria  and  Cape  Cross,  dated  1482  and  1485  respectively,  are 
still  to  be  read  and  have  been  printed;  the  Cape  Cross  padrio  is 
now  at  Kiel  (replaced  on  the  spot  by  a  granite  facsimile);  those 
from  the  Congo  estuary  and  the  more  southerly  Monte  Negro  are 
in  the  Museum  of  tne  Lisbon  Geographical  Society. 

See  Barros,  Decades  da  Asia,  Decade  i.  bk.  Hi.,  etp.  chj3;  Ray 
de  Pina,  Chronica  d'  el  Ret  DK  J0&0II. ;  Garcia  de  Resende,  Chronical 
Luciano  Cordeiro^ "  Diogo  Cao  M  in  Boletim  of  the  Lisbon  Geog.  Soc.t 
1892;  E.  G.  Ravensteia,  "Voyages  of  Diogo  Cao,"  &c,  in  Geog. 
Jul  vol.  xvL  (1900) ;  also  Geog-  Jnl*  xxxL  (1908).         (C.  R.  B.) 

CAMACHO,  JUAN  FRANCISCO  (1834-1806),  Spanish  states- 
man and  financier,  was  born  in  Cadiz  in  1824.  The  first  part  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  mercantile  and  financial  pursuits  at 
Cadiz  and  then  in  Madrid,  where  he  managed  the  affairs  of  and 
liquidated  a  mercantile  and  industrial  society  to  the  satisfaction 
and  profit  of  the  shareholders.  In  1837  he  became  a  captain  in 
the  national  militia,  in  1852  Conservative  deputy  in  the  Cortes 
fpr  Alcoy,  in  1853  secretary  of  congress,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  ten  times  deputy,  twice  senator  and  life  senator  in 
1877.  Camacho  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  financial  debates 
and  committees,  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  Mon  cabinet  of  1864, 
and  was.  appointed  under-secretary  of  state  finances  in  1866 
under  Canovms  and  ODoonelL  After  the  revolution  of  1868  he 
declined  the  post  of  minister  of  finance  offered  by  Marshal 
Serrano,  but  served  in  that  capacity  In  1872  and  1874  in  Sagasta's 
cabinets.  When  the  restoration  took  place,  Camacho  sat  in  the 
Cortes  among  the  dynastic  Liberals  with  Sagasta  as  leader,  and 
became  finance  .minister  in  1881  at  a  critical  moment  when 
Spain  had  to  convert,  reduce,  and  consolidate  her  treasury 
and  other  debts  with  a  view  to  resuming  payment  of  coupons. 
Camacho  drew  up  an  excellent  budget  and  collected  taxation 
with  a  decidedly  unpopular  vigour.  A  few  years  later  Sagasta 
again  made  him  finance  minister  under  the  regency  of  Queen 
Christina,  but  had  to  sacrifice  him  when  public  opinion  very 
clearly  pronounced  against  his  too  radical  financial  reforms  and 
his  severity  in  collection  of  taxes.  He  was  for  the  same  reasons 
unsuccessful  as  a  governor  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  Company. 
He  then  seceded  from  the  Liberals,  and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  affected  to  vote  with  the  Conservatives,  who  made  him 
governor  of  the  bank  of  Spain.  He  died  in  Madrid  on  the  23rd  of 
January  1806.  (A.  E.  H.) 

CAMALDULIANS,  or  Camaldolesi,  a  religious  order  founded 
by  St  Romuald.-  Born  of  a  noble  family  at  Ravenna  c.  950,  he 
retired  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
S.  ApoUinare  in  Classe;  but  being  strongly  drawn  to  the  ere- 
mitical life,  he  went  to  live  with  a  hermit  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Venice  and  then  again  near  Ravenna.  Here  a  colony  of  hermits 
grew  up  around  him  and  he  became  the  superior.  As  soon  as 
they  were  established  in  their  manner  of  life,  Romuald  moved  to 
another  district  and  there  formed  a  second  settlement  of  hermits, 
only  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  the  establishment  of  other 
colonies  of  hermits  or  "  deserts  "  as  they  were  called.  In.  this 
way  during  the  course  of  his  life  Romuald  formed  a  great  number 
of  "  deserts  "  throughout  central  Italy.  His  chief  foundation 
was  at  Camaldoli  on  the  heights  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines  not  far 
from  Arezzo,  in  a  vale  snow-covered  during  half  the  year. 
Roinuald's  idea  was  to  reintroduce  into  the  West  the  primitive 
eremitical  form  of  monachism,  as  practised  by  the  first  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  monks.  His  monks  dwelt  in  separate  huts  around  the 
oratory,  and  came  together  only  for  divine  service  and  on  certain 
days  for  meals.  The  life  was  one  of  extreme  rigour  in  regard  to 
food,  dothing,  silence  and  general  observance.  Besides  the 
hermits  there  were  lay  brothers  to  help  in  carrying  out  the  field 
work  and  rougher  occupations.  St  Romuald  and  the  early 
Camaldolese  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  religious 
movements  of  their  time;  the  emperors  Otto  III.  and  Henry  LL 
esteemed  him  highly  and  sought  his  advice  on  religious  questions. 
Disciples  of  St  Romuald  went  on  missions  to  the  still  heathen 
parts  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia,  where  some  of  them  suffered 
martyrdom.    In  his  extreme  old  age  St  Romuald  with  twenty-five 
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of  hi*  monks  started  on  a  missionary  expedition  to  Hungary, 
but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish. the  journey.  He  died  in  1027. 
After  his  death  mitigations  were  gradually  introduced  into  the 
rule  and  manner  of  life;  and  in  the  monastery  of  St  Michael  in 
Murano,  Venice,  the  life  became  cenobiticaL  From  that  time  to 
the  present  day  there  have  always  been  both  eremitical  and 
cenobitical  Camaldolese,  the  latter  approximating  to  ordinary 
Benedictine  life.  The  Camaldolese  spread  aU  over  Italy,  and  into 
Germany,  Poland  and  France.  Camaldoli  itself  exists  as  a 
"  desert,"  the  primitive  observance  of  the  institute  being  strictly 
maintained.  There  are  a  few  other  "deserts,"  all  in  Italy, 
except  one  in  Poland ;  and  there  are  about  00  hermits.  The  chief 
monastery  of  the  cenobitical  Camaldolese  is  S.  Gregorio  on  the 
Caelian  Hill  in  Rome;  they  number  less  than  forty.  Since  the 
1 1  th  century  there  have  been  Camaldolese  nuns;  at  present  there 
are  five  nunneries  with  150  nuns,  all  belonging  to  the  cenobitical 
branch  of  the  order.  The  habit  of  the  Camaldimansis  white. 

See  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordrts  rdiptux  (1792)-  v.  cc.  21-25;  Max 
Hesmbucber,  Orden  und  Kongregabonen  (1896)  L  f  29 ;  and  the  art. 
"  Camaldulenaer  "  ia  Wetter  and  Welte,  Kirchenkxtkon  (2nd  eo\), 
and  Hcrzog,  Realencyklopddie  (3rd  ed.).  (E.  C.  B.) 

CAMARGO,  MARIE  ANNS  DB  CUPIS  DB  (1710-1770), 
French  dancer,  of  Spanish  descent,  was  born  in  Brussels  on  the 
15th  of  April  171a  Her  father,  Ferdinand  Joseph  de  Cupis, 
earned  a  scanty  living  as  violinist  and  dancing-master,  and  from 
childhood  she  was  trained  for  the  stage.  At  tea  years  of  age  she 
Was  given  lessons  by  Mile  Francoise  Prevost  (1680-1741),  then 
the  first  dancer  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and  at  once  obtained  an 
engagement  as  premiere  dantems*,  first  at  Brussels  and  then  at 
Rouen.  Under  her  grandmother's  family  name  of  Camargo  she 
made  her  Paris  dibut  in  1726,  and  at  once  became  the  rage. 
Every  new  fashion  bore  her  name;  her  manner  of  doing  her  hair 
was  copied  by  all  at  court;  her  shoemaker — she  had  a  tiny  foot- 
made  his  fortune.  She  had  many  titled  adorers  whom  she  nearly 
ruined  by  her  extravagances,  among  others  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
comte  de  Clermont-  At  his  wish  she  retired  from  the  stage  from 
1736  to  1741.  In  her  time  she  appeared  in  seventy-eight  ballets 
or  operas,  always  to  the  delight  of  the  public.  She  was  the  first 
ballet-dancer  to  shorten  the  skirt  to  what  afterwards  became  the 
regulation  length.  There  is  a  charming  portrait  of  her  by 
Nicolas  Lancret  in  the  Wallace  collection,  London. 

CAMARGUE  (Insula  Camaric),  a  thinly-populated  region  of 
southern  France  contained  wholly  in  the  department  of  Bouches- 
du-Rh6ne,  and  comprising  the  delta  of  the  Rhone.  The 
Camargue  is  a  marshy  plain  of  alluvial  formation  enclosed 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  the  Grand  Rhone  to  the 
east  and  the  Petit  Rhone  to  the  west  Its  average  elevation  is 
from  6$  to  8  ft.  The  Camargue  has  a  coast-line  some  30  m.  in 
length  and  an  area  of  200  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  a  quarter  consists 
of  cultivated  and  fertile  land.  This  is  in  the  north  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  The  rest  consists  of  rough  pasture  grazed  by 
the  black  bulls  and  white  horses  of  the  region  and  by  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  or  of  marsh,  stagnant  water  and  waste  land  impregnated 
with  salt  The  region  is  inhabited  by  flocks  of  flamingoes, 
bustards,  partridge,  and  by  sea-birds  of  various  kinds.  The 
£tang  de  Vaccares,  the  largest  of  the  numerous  lagoons  and 
pools,  covers  about  23  sq.  m.;  it  receives  three  main  canals  con- 
structed to  drain  off  the  minor  lagoons.  The  Camargue  is 
protected  by  dikes  from  the  inundations  both  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  rivers.  Inlets  in  the  sea-dike  let  in  water  for  the  purposes  of 
the  lagoon  fisheries  and  the  salt-pans;  and  the  river-water  is 
used  for  irrigation  and  for  the  submersion  of  vines.  The 
climate  is  characterized  by  hard  winters  and  scorching  summers. 
Rain  falls  in  torrents,  but  at  considerable  intervals!  The  mistral, 
blowing  from  the  north  and  north-west,  is  the  prevailing  wind. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Camargue  is  known  as  the  lie 
du  Plan  du  Bourg.  A  secondary  delta  to  the  west  of  the  Petit 
Rhone  goes  by  the  name  of  Petite  Camargue. 

CAMARINA,  an  ancient  .city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  south 
coast,  about  17  m.  S.E.  of  Gela  (Terranova).  It  was  founded  by 
Syracuse  in  599  B.C.,  but  destroyed  by  the  mother  city  in  552  for 
attempting  to  assert  its  independence.    Hippocrates  of  Gela 


received  Its  territory  from  Syracuse  and  restored  the  town  fa  402, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  in  484;  the  Geloans,  however, 
founded  it  anew  in  461.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  general  hostile 
to  Syracuse,  but,  though  an  ally  of  Athens  in  427,  it  gave  some 
slight  help  to  Syracuse  in  41 5-413.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  405,  restored  by  Timoleon  in  330  after  its 
abandonment  by  Dionysius's  order,  but  in  258  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Its  complete  destruction  dates  from 
A.D.  853.  The  site  of  the  ancient  dty  is  among  rapidly  shifting 
sandhills,  and  the  lack  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  has  led  to 
its  buildings  being  used  as  a. quarry  even  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Terranova,  so  that  nothing  is  now  visible  above  ground  but  a 
small  part  of  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  and  a  few  founda- 
tions of  houses;  portions  of  the  dty  wall  have  been  traced  by 
excavation,  and  the  necropolis  has  been  carefully  explored  (see 
J.  Schubring  in  Pkilologus,  xxxii.  400;  P.  Orsi  in  itonumenfi 
del  Lincei,  ix.  201,  1899;  xiv.  756,  1004).  To  the  north 
lay  the  lake  to  which  the  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle  referred, 
1^1  tclru  Ka/idptw,  when  the  dtizens  inquired  as  to  the 
advisability  of  draining  it 

CAMBACftRftS,  JEAN  JACQUES  RftGIS  DB,  duke  of  Parma 
(1753-1824),  French  statesman,  was  born  at  Montpellier  on  the 
18th  of  October  1753.  He  was  descended  from  a  well-known 
family  of  the  legal  nobility  (noblesse  de  la  robe).  He  was  designed 
for  the  magistracy  of  his  province;  and  in  1771,  when  for  a  time 
the  provincial  parlement  was  suppressed,  with  the  others,  by  the 
chancellor  Maupeou,  he  refused  to  sit  in  the  royal  tribunal 
substituted  for  it  He  continued,  however,  to  study  law  with 
ardour,  and  in  1774  succeeded  his  father  as  councillor  in  the 
court  of  accounts  and  finances  of  his  native  town.  Espousing 
the  prindples  of  the  Revolution  in  1789,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  noblesse  of  the  province  to  draw  up  the  cakier  (statement  of 
principles  and  grievances);  and  the  senSchaussie  of  Montpellier 
elected  him  deputy  to  the  states-general  of  Versailles;  but  the 
election  was  annulled  on  a  technical  point  Nevertheless  in 
1792  the  new  department  of  Hlrault,  in  which  Montpellier  is 
situated,  sent  him  as  one  of  its  deputies  to  the  Convention 
which  assembled  and  proclaimed  the  Republic  in  September 
1792.  In  the  strife  which  soon  broke  out  between  the  Girondins 
and  the  Jacobins  he  took  no  decided  part,  but  occupied  himself 
mainly  with  the  legal  and  legislative  work  which  went  on  almost 
without  intermission  even  during  the  Terror.  The  action  of 
Cambace'res  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  (December 
25,  1792-January  20,  1793)  was  characteristic  of  his  habits  of 
thought  At  first  he  protested  against  the  erection  of  the 
Convention  into  a  tribunal  in  these  words:  "  The  people  has 
chosen  you  to  be  legislators;  it  has  not  appointed  you  as  judges." 
He  also  demanded  that  the  king  should  have  due  facilities  forliis 
defence.  Nevertheless,  when  the  trial  proceeded,  he  voted  with 
the  majority  which  declared  Louis  to  be  guilty,  but  recommended 
that  the  penalty  should  be  postponed  until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  that  the  sentence  should  then  be  ratified  by  the 
Convention  or  by  some  other  legislative  body.  It  is  therefore 
inexact  to  count  him  among  the  regicides,  as  was  done  by  the 
royalists  after  1815.  Early  in  1793  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Defence,  but  he  did  not  take  part  in  the 
work  of  its  more  famous  successor,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  until  the  dose  of  the  year  1 794.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
done  much  useful  work,  especially  that  of  laying  down,  conjointly 
with  Merlin  of  Douai,  the  prindples  6n  which  the  legislation  of 
the  revolutionary  epoch  should  be  codified.  At  the  close  of  1704 
he  also  used  his  tact  and  eloquence  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
the  surviving  Girondins  to  the  Convention,  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  coup  d'ttat  of  the  31st  of  May  1793.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  179$,  as  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  as  responsibfe  especially  for  foreign  affairs,  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  peace  with  Spain.  Never- 
theless, not  being  a  regidde,  he  was  not  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  five  Directors  to  whom  the  control  of  public  affairs  was 
entrusted  after  the  coup  d'ttat  of  Vendemiaire  1795;  but,  as 
before,  bis  powers  of  judgment  and  of  tactful  debating  soon 
carried  him  to  the  front  in  .the  council  of  Five  Hundred.    Tbt 
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moderation  of  lib  views  brought  him  into  opposition  to  the 
Directors  after  the  coup  d'itoi  of  Fructidor  (September  1797), 
and  for  a  time  he  retired  into  private  life.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  influence  of  Sieves,  he  became  minister  of  justice  in  July 
1709.  He  gave  a  guarded  support  to  Bonaparte  and  Sieves  in 
their  enterprise  of  overthrowing  the  Directory  (coup  d'etat  of 
Brumaire  1709). 

After  a  short  interval  Cambaceres  was,  by  the  constitution  of 
December  1799,  appointed  second  consul  of  France — a  position 
-which  he  owed  largely  to  his  vast  legal  knowledge  and  to  the 
conviction  which  Sieves  entertained  of  his  value  as  a  mani- 
pulator of  public  assemblies.  It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  in 
detail  his  relations  to  Napoleon,  and  the  part  which  he  played  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Civil  Code,  later  on  called  the  Code 
Napoleon.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  skilful  intervention  of 
Cambaceres  helped  very  materially  to  ensure  to  Napoleon  the 
consulship  for  Ufa  (August  t,  1809);  but  the  second  consul  is 
known  to  have  disapproved  of  some  of  the  events  which  followed, 
notably  the  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghten,  the  rupture  with 
England,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  (May  19,  1804). 
This  last  occurrence  ended  his  title  of  second  consul;  it  was 
replaced  by  that  of  aoc*-chancelk>r  of  the  Empire.  To  him  was 
decreed  the  presidence  of  the  Senate  in  perpetuity.  He  abo 
became  a  prince  of  the  Empire  and  received  in  1808  the  title 
duke  of  Parma.  Apart  from  the  important  pact  which  he  took  in 
helping  to  co-ordinate  and  draft  the  Civil  Code,  Cambaceres  did 
the  state  good  service  in  many  directions,  notably  by  seeking  to 
enrb  the  impetuosity  of  the  emperor,  and  to  prevent  enterprises 
to  fatal  as  the  intervention  in  Spanish  affairs  (1808)  and  the 
Invasion  of  Russia  (18x2)  proved  to  be.  At  the  dose  of  the 
campaign  of  18x4  he  shared  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  the  responsi- 
bility lor  some  of  the  actions  which  zealous  Bonapartists  have 
deemed  injurious  to  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor.  In  1815, 
during  the- Hundred  Days,  he  took  up  his  duties  reluctantly  at 
the  bidding  of  Napoleon;  and  after  the  second  downfall  of  his 
master,  at  feh  the  brant  of  royalist  vengeance,  being  for  a  time 
exiled  from  France.  A  decree  of  13th  May  1818  restored  him  to 
kds  dvfl  rights  as  a  dtizenoi  France;  but  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life  he  spent  in-  retirement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
till  the  51st  of  March  1816,  when  a  decree  of  exclusion  was 
passed.  In  demeanour  he  was.  quiet,  reserved  and  tactful,  but 
when  occasion  called  tor  it  he  proved  himself  a  brilliant  orator. 
Ha  was  a  celebrated  gowrmct,  and  hir  dinners  were  utilized  by 
Napoleon  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  arts  of  statecraft 

Sea  A.  Adbrlet,  Wrds  CambacMs  (and  edv,  Paris,  1815). 
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CAMBALUC,  the  name  by  which,  under  sundry  modifications; 
the  rov^dtyofthegreatkhanin  China  became  known  to  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  city  being  in  fact  the  same  that  we 
now  know  as  Peking.  The  word  itself  represents  the  Mongol 
Khan-BaUk,  "the  city  of  the  khan,"  or  emperor,  the  title  by 
which  Peking  continues,  more  or  less,  to  be  known  to  the  Mongols 
and  other  northern  Asiatics. 

A  city  occupying  approximately  the  same  site  had  been  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  principalities  into  which  China  was  divided 
some,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  and  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  Tatar  dynasties  that  imra<fotdy  preceded  the  Mongols 
in  northern  China,  via.  that  of  the  Khitans,  and  of  the  Kin  or 
"  Golden  "  khans,  it  had  been  one  of  their  royal  residences. 
Under  the  names  of  Ye&king,  which  it  received  from  the  Khitan, 
and  of  Chung-tu,  which  it  had  from  the  Kin,  it  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  wars  of  Jenghiz  Khan  against  the  latter,  dynasty. 
He  captured  it  in  1 21 5,  but  it  was  not  till  1 284  that  it  was  adopted 
aa  the  imperial  residence  in  lieu  of  Karakorum  in  the  Mongol- 
steppes  by  his  grandson  Kublal  The  latter  selected  a  position 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  city  of  Chung-tu 
or  Yenning,  when  he  founded  the  new  dry  of  Ta-tu  ("  great 
capital "),  called  by  the  Mongols  Taidu  or  Daitu,  but  also  Khafc- 
Balik;  and  from  this  time  dates  the.  use  of  Uml  latter'  name  as 
spotted  to  this  ske; 

Ins  new  tity  formed  a  rectangle,  enclosed  by  a  colossal  mud 
rampart,  th©  longer  sides  oi  which  r^  north  and  south.  These 
r  a* 


were  each" about  5!  English  m.  in  length,  the  shorter  sides  3}  m., 
so  that  the  circuit  was  upwards  of  18  m.  The  palace  of  the 
khan,  with  its  gardens  and  lake,  itself  formed  an  inner  endosure 
fronting  the  south.  There  were  eleven  city  gates,  viz.  three  on 
the  south  side,  always  the  formal  front  with  the  Tatars,  and  two 
on  each  of  the  other  sides;  and  the  streets  ran  wide  and  straight 
from  gate  to  gate  (except,  of  course,  where  interrupted  by  the 
palace  walls),  forming  an  oblong  chess-board  plan. 

Ta-tu  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  emperors  till  the 
fall  of  the  Mongol  power  (1368).  The  native  dynasty  (Ming) 
which  supplanted  them  established  their  residence  at  Nan-king 
("  South  Court  "),  but  this  proved  so  inconvenient  that  Yunglo, 
the  third  sovereign  of  the  dynasty,  reoccupied  Ta-tu,  giving  it 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  Peeking  ("  North  Court  "). 
This  was  the  name  in  common  use  when  the  Jesuits  entered 
China  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  began  to  send 
home  accurate  information  about  China.  But  it  is  not  so  now; 
the  names  in  ordinary  use  being  King-cheng  or  King-tu,  both 
signifying  "  capital."'  The  restoration  of  Cambaluc  was  com- 
menced in  1409.  The  size  of  the  city  was  diminished  by  the 
retrenchment  of  nearly  one-third  at  the  northern  end,  which 
brought  the  encdnte  more  nearly  to  a  square  form.  And  this 
constitutes  the  modern  (so-called)  "  Tatar  cfty  "  of  Peking,  the 
south  front  of  which  is  identical  with  the  south  front  of  the  city 
of  Kublai.  The  walls  were  completed  in  1437.  Population 
gathered  about  the  southern  front,  probably  using  the  material  of 
the  old  dty  of  Yenking,  and  the  excrescence  so  formed  was,  in 
1544,  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  called  the  "outer  dty."  It  is  the 
same  that  is  usually  called  by  Europeans  "  the  Chinese  dty." 
The  ruins  of  the  retrenched  northern  portion  of  Kublai's  great 
rampart  are  still  prominent  along  their  whole  extent,  so  that 
there  is  no  room  for  question  as  to  the  position  or  true  dimensions 
of  the  Cambaluc  of  the  middle  ages;  and  h  is  most  probable, 
indeed  it  is  almost  a  necessity,  that  the  present  palace  stands  on 
the  lines  of  Kublai's  palace. 

The  dty;  under  the  name  of  Cambaluc,  was  constituted  into  an 
archiepiscopal  see  by  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1307,  in  favour  of  the 
missionary  Franciscan  John  of  Montecorvino  (d.  1330);  but 
though  some  successors  were  nominated  it  seems  probable  that 
no  second  metropolitan  ever  actually  occupied  the  seat. 

Maps  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  often  show  Cambaluc  in 
an*  imaginary  region  to  the  north  of  China,  a  part  of  the  miscon- 
ception that  has  prevailed  regarding  Cathay.  The  name  is 
often  In  popular  literature  written  Cambahi,  and  is  by  Longfellow 
accented  in  verse  Cdmb&lA.  But  this  spdling  originates  in  an 
acddental  error  in  Ramusio's  Italian  version,  which  was  the  chief 
channel  through  which  Marco  Polo's  book  was  popularly  known. 
The  original  (French)  MSS.  all  agree  with  the  etymology  in  calling 
it  Cambaluc,  which  should  be  accented  C&mbdluc. 

CAMBAY,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Gujarat  division 
of  Bombay.  It*has  an  area  of  350  sq.  m.  Pop;  (1001)  75.2*5, 
showing  a  decrease  of  16%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of 
1899-1900.  The  estimated  gross  revenue  is  £27,189;  the  tribute, 
£1460.  In  physical  character  Cambay  is  entirdy  an  alluvial 
plain.  As  a  separate  state  it  dates  only  from  about  1730,  the 
time  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  present 
chiefs  are  descended  from  Momin  Khan  II.,  the  last  of  the 
governors  of  Gujarat,  who  in  1742  murdered  his  brother-in-law, 
Nizam  Khan,  governor  of  Cambay,  and  established  himself  there. 

The  town  of  Cambay  had  a  population  in  1 901  of  31,780.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Comoim  of  Ptolemy,  And  was  formerly  a 
very  nourishing  dty,  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  cele- 
brated fox  its  manufactures  of  silk,  chintz  and  gold  stuffs;  but 
owing  prindpally  to  the  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  access 
by  water,  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  gulf,  its  commerce  has 
long  since  fallen  away,  and  the  town  has  become  poor  and 
dilapidated.  The  spring  tides  rise  upwards  of  30  ft.,  and  in  a 
channd  usually  so  shallow  form  a  serious  danger  to  shipping.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  export  of  cotton.  The  town  is 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  agate  and  camclian  ornaments, 
of  reputation  prindpally  in  China.  The  houses  in  many  instances 
are  built  of  stone  (a  circumstance  which  indicates  the  former 
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wealth  of  the  city,  as  the  material  had  to  be  brought  from  a  very 
considerable  distance);  and  remains  of  a  brick  wall,  3  m.  in 
circumference,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  town,  enclose  four 
large  reservoirs  of  good  water  and  three  bazaars.  To  the  south- 
east there  are  very  extensive  ruins  of  subterranean  temples  and 
other  buildings  half-buried  in  the  sand  by  which  the  ancient 
town  was  overwhelmed.  These  temples  belong  to  the  Jains,  and 
contain  two  massive  statues  of  their  deities,  the  one  black,  the 
other  white.  The  principal  one,,  as  the  inscription  intimates, 
is  Pariswanath,  or  Parswanath,  carved  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Akbar;  the  black  one  has  the  date  of  1651  inscribed. 
In  1 780  Cambay  was  taken  by  the  army  of  General  Goddard,  was 
restored  to  the  Mahrattas  in  1 783,  and  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  peshwa  under  the  treaty  of  1803.  It  was  provided 
with  a  railway  in  1001  by  the  opening  of  the  11  m.  required 
to  connect  with  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda's  line  through  Petlad. 

CAMBAY.  GULP  OF,  an  inlet  in  the  coast  of  India,  in  the 
Gujarat  division  of  Bombay.  It  is  about  80  m.  in  length,  but 
is  shallow  and  abounds  in  shoals  and  sandbanks.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  depth  of  water  in  this  gulf  has  been  decreasing  for  more 
than  two  centuries  past  The  tides,  which  are  very  high,  run 
into  it  with  amazing  velocity,  but  at  low  water  the  bottom  is 
left  nearly  dry  for  some  distance  below  the  latitude  of  the  town 
of  Cambay.  1 1  is,  however,  an  important  inlet,  being  the  channel 
by  which  the  valuable  produce  of  central  Gujarat  and' the 
British  districts  of  Ahmedabad  and  Broach  is  exported;  but  the 
railway  from  Bombay  to  Baroda  and  Ahmedabad,  near  Cambay, 
has  for  some  time  past  been  attracting  the  trade  to  itself. 

CAMBER  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  Lat.  camera,  vault), 
in  architecture,  the  upward  curvature  given  to  a  beam  and 
provided  for  the  depression  or  sagging,  which  it  is  liable  to, 
before  it  has  settled  down  to  its  bearings,  A  "  camber  arch  "  is 
a  slight  rise  given  to  the  straight-arch  to  correct  an  apparent 
sinking  in  the  centre  (sec  Arch). 

CAMBERT,  ROBERT  (1628-1677),  French  operatic  composer, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1626.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chambonnieres. 
In  1655,  after  he  had  obtained  the  post  of  organist  at  the  church 
of  St  Honor*,  he  married  Marie  du  Moustier.  He  was  musical 
superintendent  to  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  for  a  time  held  a  post  with  the  marquis  de  Sourdeac.  His 
earlier  works,  the  words  of  whkh  were  furnished  by  Pierre 
Perrin,  continued  to  be  performed  before  the  court  at  Vincennes 
till  the  death  of  his  patron  Cardinal  Maxarin.  In  1669  Perrin 
received  a  patent  for  the  founding  of  the  Academic  Nationale  de 
musique,  the  germ  of  the  Grand  Op£ra,  and  Cambert  had  a  share 
in  the  administration  until  both  he  and  Perrin  were  discarded 
in  the  interests  of  Lulh\  Displeased  at  his  subsequent  neglect, 
and  jealous  of  the  favour  shown  to  Lulli,  who  was  musical 
superintendent  to  the  king,  he  went  in  1673  to  London,  where 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  band  to 
Charles  II.  One  at  least  of  his  operas,  Pomonet  was  performed  in 
London  under  his  direction,  but  it  did  not  suit  the  popular  taste, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  killed  hLnseif  in  London  in  1677. 
His  other  principal  operas  were  Ariadne  ou  Us  amours  de  Bacchus 
and  Les  Peine*  et  Us  plaisirs  de  V amour. 

CAMBERWELL,  a  southern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Southwark  and  Bermondsey,  E.  by 
Deptford  and  Lewisham,  W.  by  Lambeth,  and  extending  S.  to 
the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (1001)  250,330. 
Area,  4480  acres.  It  appears  in  Domesday,  but  the  derivation 
of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  includes  the  districts  of  Peckham 
and  Nunhcad,  and  Dulwich  {q.t )  with  its  park,  picture-gallery 
and  schools.  Camberwell  is  mainly  residential,  and  .there  are 
many  good  houses,  pleasantly  situated  in  Dulwich  and  south- 
ward towards  the  high  ground  of  Sydenham.  Dulwich  Park 
(72  acres)  and  Peckham  Rye  Common  and  Park  (113  acres)  are 
the  largest  of  several  public  grounds,  and  Camberwell  Green 
was  once  celebrated  for  its  fairs.  Immediately  outside  the 
southern  boundary  lies  a  well-known  place  of  recreation, 
the  Crystal  Palace  Among  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the 
Camberwell  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  Peckham  Road.  In 
Camberwell  Road  b  Cambridge  House,  a  university  settlement, 


founded  in  1807  and  incorrwrating  the  earner  Trinity  settlement 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Camberwell  has  throe  divisions, 
North,  Peckham  and  Dulwich,  each  returning  one  member; 
but  is  not  wholly  coincident  with  the  municipal  borough,  the 
Dulwich  division  extending  to  include  Penge,  outside  the 
county  of  London.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
ten  aldermen,  and  sixty  councillors. 

CAMBIASI,  LUCA  (1 5*7-1  $8*),  Genoese  painter,  familiarly 
known  as  Lucchetto  da  Geneva  (his  surname  Is  written  also 
Cambiaso  or  Cangiagfo),  was  bom  at  Moneglia  in  the  Genoese 
state,  the  sod  of  a  painter named  Giovanni  Camhfasf.  He  took  to 
drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  imitating  his  father,  and  developed 
great  aptitude  fox  foreshortening.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  painted, 
along  with  his  father,  some  eubjecU  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
on  the  front  of  a  house  in  Genoa,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Marcantonio  Calvi^  a  ceiling  showing  great  daring  of 
execution  in  the  Palazzo  t>oao.  He  also  formed  an  early  friend- 
ship with  Giambattista  CasteUo;  both  artists  painted  together, 
with  so  much  similarity  of  style  that  their  works  could  hardly 
be  cold  apart;  from  this  friend  Cambiasi  learned  much  in  the 
way  of  perspective  and  architecture.  Luchetto'a  best  artistic 
period  lasted  for  twelve  years  after  his  first  successes*  from  thai 
time  he  declined  in  power,  though  not  at  once  in  reputation 
owing  to  the  agitations  and  vexations  brought  upon  him  by  a 
passion  -which  he  conceived  for  his  sister-in-law.  His  wife  having 
died,  and  the  sister-in-law  having  taken  charge  of  his  house  and 
children,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  papal  dispensation  for 
marrying  her;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  In  1583  J* 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Phihp  II.  to  continue  in  the  Escorial 
a  series  of  frescoes  which  had  been  begun,  by  CasteUo,  now 
deceased;  and  it  is  said  that  one  principal  reason  for  his  closing 
with  this  offer  was  that  he  hoped  to  bring  the  royal  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  pope*  hut  in  this  again  he  failed.  Worn  out  with 
his  disquietudes,  he  died  in  the  Escorial  in  the  second  year  of  his 
sojourn.  Cambiasi  had  an  ardent  fancy,  and  was  a  bold  designer 
in  a  Raphaeksque  mode.  His  extreme  facility  astonished  the 
Spanish  painters;  and  it  is  said  that  Philip  II.,  watching  one  day 
with  pleasure  the  offhand  rest  with  which  Lnchetto  waft  painting 
a  head  of  a  laughing  child,  was  allowed  the  further  surprise  of 
seeing  the  laugh  changed,  by  a  touch  or  two  upon  the  bpa,  into  a 
weeping  expression.  The  artist  painted  sometimes  with  a  brush 
in  each  hand,  and  with  a  certainty  equalling  or  transcending  that 
even  of  Tintoret.  He  made  a  vast  number  of  drawings,  and  was 
also  something  of  a  sculptor,  executing  in  this  branch  of  art  a 
figure  of  Faith.  Altogether  he  rank*  as  one  of  the  ablest  artists 
of  his  day.  In  personal  character,  notwithstanding  his  executive 
energy,  he  is  repotted  to  have  been  timid  and  diffident.  :  His  son 
Oraxio  became  likewise  a  painter,  studying  under  Luchetto. 

The  best  works  of  Cambiasi  are  to  be  seen  In  Genoa.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Giorgio— the  martyrdom  of  that  saint;  in  the  Ifehzao 
Imperial!  Terralba,  a  Genoese  suburb— a  fresco  of  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Sabine*  " ;  in  S.  Maria  da  Carignano— a  "  Pieta."  containing  his  own 

C>rtrait  and  (according  to  tradition)  that  of  nig  beloved  sister-In- 
w.  In  the  Escorial  he  executed  several  picture*:  one  is  a  Paradise 
on  the  vaulting  of  the  church,  with  a  multitude  of  figures.  For  this 
picture  he  received  12,000  ducat*,  probably  the  largest  sum  that  had. 
up  to  that  time,  ever  been  given  tor  a  single  work. 

CAMBODIA  <  (called  by  the  Inhabitants  Sroc  Khmer  and  by  the 
French  Cambodge),  a  country  of  south-eastern  Asia  and  a  pro- 
tectorate of  France,  forming  part  of  French  Indo-Chine. 

Geography. — It  is  bounded  N.  by  Siam  and  Laos,  £.  by 
Annam,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Cochin-China,  S.W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
and  W.  by  Siam.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  approximately 
65,000  sq.  m.;  its  population  at  1,500,000,  of  whom  some 
three-quarters  are  Cambodians,  the  rest  Chinese,  Annameaa, 
Chams,  Malays,  and  aboriginal  natives.  The  whole  of  Cambodia 
lies  in  the  basin  of  the  lower  Mekong,  which,  entering  this 
territory  on  the  north,  flows  south  for  some  distance,  then  inclines 
south-west  as  far  as  Pnom-penh,  where  it  spreads  into  a  delta  and 
resumes  a  southerly  course.  The  salient  feature  of  Cambodian 
geography  b  the  large  lake  Tonl6-Sap,  in  a  depression  66  m.  long 
from  south-east  to  north-west  and  1  $m.  wide,    It  is  fed  by  several 
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riven  and  innumerable  torrents',  and  at  flood-tine  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  Mekong,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  channel 
some  70  m.  long,  known  as  the  Bras  du  Lac  and  joining  the  river  at 
Pnom-Penh.  In  June  thewatersof  the  Mekong,  swollen  by  the  rains 
and  the  melting  of  the  Tibetan  snows,  rise  to  a  height  of  40  to  45 
ft  and  flow  through  the  Bras  du  Lac  towards  the  lake,  which  then 
covers  an  area  of  770  sq.  m.,  and  like  the  river  inundates  the 
marshes  and  forests  on  its  borders.  During  the  dry  season  the 
current  reverses  and  the  depression  empties  so  that  the  lake 
shrinks  to  an  area  of  ico*q.  m.,  and  its  depth  falls  from  45-48  ft 
to  a  maximum  of  5  ft  Tonle-Sap  probably  represents  the  chief 
wealth  of  Cambodia.  It  supports  a  fishing  population  of  over 
30,000,  most  of  whom  are  Annamese;  the  fish,  which  are  taken  by 
means  of  large  nets  at  the  end  of  the  inundation,  are  either  dried 
or  fermented  for  the  production  of  the  sauce  known  as  nuocmam. 
The  northern  and  western  provinces  of  Cambodia  which  fall 
outside  the  densely  populated  zone  of  inundation  are  thinly 
peopled;  they  consist  of  plateaus/  in  many  places  thickly 
wooded  and  intersected  by  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  does 
npt  exceed  5000  ft  The  region  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong  is 
traversed  by  spurs  of  the  mountains  of  Annam  and  by  affluents 
of  the  Mekong,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  Se-khong 
and  the  Tonle-srepok,  which  unite  to  flow  into  the  Mekong  at 
Stung-treng.  Small  islands,  inhabited  by  a  fishing  population, 
fringe  the  west  coast 

ClimaUf  Fauna  and  Flora.— The  climate  of  Cambodia,  like 
that  of  Cochin  China,  which  it.closely  resembles,  varies  with  the 
monsoons.  During  the  north-east  monsoon,  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  April,  dry  weather  prevails  and  the 
thermometer  averages  from  770  to  8o°  F.  During  the  south- 
west monsoon,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  rain  falls  daily  and  the  temperature  varies  between 
85°  and  95°.  ■  The  wild  animals  of  Cambodia  include  the 
elephant,  which  is  also  domesticated,  the  rhinoceros,  buffalo  and 
some  species  of  wild  ox;  also  the  tiger,  panther,  leopard  and 
honey-bear.  Wild  boars,  monkeys  and  rats  abound  and  are  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  cultivator.  The  crocodile  is  found  in  the 
Mekong,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of  reptiles,  some  of  them 
venomous.  The  horse  of  Cambodia  is  only  from  1 1  to  x  2  hands  in 
height,  but  is  strong  and  capable  of  great  endurance;  the  buffalo 
is  the  chief  draught  animaL  Swine  are  reared  in  large  numbers. 
Nux  vomica,  gamboge,  caoutchouc,  cardamoms,  teak  and  other 
valuable  woods  and  gums  are  among  the  natural  products. 

People.— The  Cambodians  have  a  far  more  marked  affinity 
with  their  Siamese  than  with,  their  Annamese  neighbours.  The 
race,  is  probably  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  the  Malay  aborigines  of 
Indo-China  with  the  Aryan  and  Mongolian  invaders  of  the 
country.  The  men  are  taller  and  more  muscular  than  the 
ftfrrws?  and  Annamese,  while  the  women  are  small  and  inclined 
tostoutness.  The  face  is  flat  and  wide,  the  nose  short,  the  mou  th 
large  and  the  eyes  only  slightly  oblique.  The  skin  is  dark  brown , 
the  hair  black  and,  while  in  childhood  the  head  is  shaved  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  tuft  at  the  top,  in  later  life  it  is  dressed 
so  as  to  resemble  a  brush..  Both  sexes  wear  the  langouti  or  loin- 
doth,  which  the  men  supplement  with  a  short  jacket,  the  women 
wkh  a  long  scarf  draped  round  the  figure  or  with  a  long  clinging 
robe.  Morose,  superstitious,  and  given  to  drinking  and  gambling, 
the  Cambodians  are  at  the  same  time  dean,  fairly  intelligent, 
proud  and  courageous.  The  wife  enjoys  a  respected  position  and 
divorce  may  be  demanded  by  either  party.  Polygamy  is  almost 
confined  to  the  richer  classes.  Though  disinclined  to  work,  the 
Cambodians  make  good  hunters  and  woodsmen.  Many  of  them 
live  on  the  borders  of  the  Mekong  and  the  great  lake,  in  huts 
built  upon  piles  or  floating  rafts.  The  religion  of  Cambodia  is 
Buddhism,  and  involves  great  respect  towards  the  dead;  the 
Worship  of  spirits  or  local  genii  is  also  wide-spread,  and  Brahman- 
ism  is  still  maintained  at  the  court.  Monks  or  bonus  are  very 
numerous;  they  live  by  alms  and  in  return  they  teach  the 
young  to  read,  and  superintend  coronations,  marriages,  funerals 
and  the  other  ceremonials  which  play  a  large  part  in  the  lives  of 
the  Cambodians.  As  in  the  Test  of  Indo-Chma,  there  is  no 
hereditary  nobility,  but  there  exist  castes  founded  on  blood- 1 


relationship— the  members  of  the  royal  family  within  the  fifth 
degree  (the  Brah-Vansa)  those  beyond  the  fifth  degree  (Brah- 
Van},  and  the.  Bakou,  who,  as  descendants  of  the  ancient  Brah- 
mans,  exercise  certain  official  functions  at  the  court  These 
castes,  as  well  as  the  mandarins,  who  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
are  exempt  from  tax  or  forced  service.  The  mandarins  are 
nominated  by  the  king  and  their  children  have  a  position  at  court, 
and  are  generally  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  posts  in  the  admini- 
stration. Under  the  native  regime  the  common  people  attached 
themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  mandarins,  who  in  return 
granted  them  the  protection  of  his  influence.  Under  French  rule, 
which  has  modified  the  old  usages  in  many  respects,  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Annamese  type  tends  to  supplant  this  feudal  system. 
Slavery  was  abolished  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  1897. 

Cambodian  idiom  bears  a  likeness  to  some  of  the- aboriginal 
dialects  of  south  Indo-China;  it  is  agglutinate  in  character  and 
rich  in  vowel-sounds.  The  king's  language  and  the  royal  writing, 
and  also  religious  words  are,  however,  apparently  of  Aryan 
origin  and  akin  to  Pali.  Cambodian  writing  is  syllabic  and  com- 
plicated. The  books  (manuscripts)  are  generally  formed  of  palm- 
leaves  upon  which  the  characters  are  traced  by  means  of  a  style. 

Industry  and  Commerce. — Iron,  worked  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Kouis,  is  found  in  the  mountainous  region.  The  Cambodians 
show  skill  in  working  gold  and  sliver;  earthenware,  bricks,  mats, 
fans  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  are  also  produced  to  some 
small  extent,  but  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  in  a  minor 
degree  of  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  maize,  tea  and 
sugar'  are  the  only  industries  worthy  of  the  name.  Factories 
exist  near  Pnom-Penh  for  the  shelling  of  cotton-seeds.  The 
Cambodian  is  his  own  artificer  and  self-sufficing  so  far  as  his  own 
needs  arc  concerned.  Rice,,  dried  fish,  beans,  pepper  and  oxen 
are  the  chief  elements  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  The  native  plays  little  or  no  part  in 
commerce. 

Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  Saigon  in  Cochin-China, 
Kampot,  the  only  port  of  Cambodia,  being  accessible  solely  to 
coasting  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  the  highway  from 
Pnom-Penh  (q.v.)  the  capital,  to  Kampot,  the  roads  of  Cambodia 
are  not  suited  for  vehicles.  Pnom-Penh  communicates  regularly 
by  the  steamers  of  the  "  Messageries  Fluviales  "  by  way  of  the 
Mekong  with  Saigon. 

Administration.— At  the  head  of  the  government  is  the  king 
(raj).  His  successor  is  either  nominated  by  himself,  in  which 
case  he  sometimes  abdicates  in  his  favour,  or  else  elected  by  the 
five  chief  mandarins  from  among  the  Brah  Vansa.  The  upayu- 
vrdj  (obbaioureach)  or  king  who  has  abdicated,  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive (upardj,  obbareach)  and  the  first  princess  of  the  blood 
are  high  dignitaries  with  their  own  retinues.  The  king  is 
advised  by  a  council  of  five  ministers,  the  superior  members  of  the 
class  of  mandarins;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  about 
fifty  provinces  administered  by  members  of  that  body.  France 
is  represented  by  a  resident  superior,  who  presides  over  the 
ministerial  council  and  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  country,  and  by 
residents  exercising  supervision  in  the  districts  into  which  the 
country  is  split  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  French  administration. 
In  each  residential  district  there  is  a  council,  composed  of  natives 
and  presided  over  by  the  resident,  which  deliberates  on  questions 
affecting  the  district.  The  resident  superior  is  assisted  by  the 
protectorate  council,  consisting  of  heads  of  French  administrative 
departments  (chief  of  the  judicial  service,  of  public  works,  &c.) 
and  one  native  "  notable,"  and  the  royal  orders  must  receive  its 
sanction  before  they  can  be  executed.  The  control  of  foreign 
policy,  public  works,  the  customs  and  the  exchequer  are  in 
French  hands,  while  the  management  of  police,  the  collection  of 
the  direct  taxes  and  the  administration  of  justice  between 
natives  remain  with  the  native  government.  A  French  tribunal 
alone  is  competent  to  settle  disputes  where  one  of  the  parties  is 
not  a  native. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  local  budget  of  Cambodia 
for  1899  and  1904: —         Receipts.  Expenditure. 

<$99       •  £235.329  £188,654 

1904       .     .       250.753  339.880 
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The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  direct  taxes,  including 
the  poll-tax  and  the  taxes  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  which 
together  amounted  to  £172,636  in  1004.  The  chief  heads  of 
expenditure  arc  the  civil  list,  comprising  the  personal  allow- 
ance to  the  king  and  the  royal  family  (£46,018  in  1904), 
public  works  (£39,593)  and  government  house  and  residences 

(£29.977). 
History. — The  Khmers,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cambodia, 

are  conjectured  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  a  fusion  between 
the  autochthonous  dwellers  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  now 
represented  by  the  Kouisand  other  savage  tribes,  and  an  invading 
race  from  the  plateaus  of  central  Asia.  As  early  as  the  12th 
century  B.C.,  Chinese  chronicles,  which  arc  almost  the  only  source 
for  the  history  of  Cambodia  till  the  5th  century  a.d.,  mention  a 
region  called  Fou-nan,  in  later  times  appearing  under  the  name  of 
Tchin-la;  embracing  the  basin  of  the  Menam,  it  extended  east- 
wards to  the  Mekong  and  may  be  considered  approximately 
coextensive  with  the  Khmer  kingdom.  Some  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  immigrants  from  the  east  coast  of  India  began  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  Cambodia,  into  which  they 
introduced  Brahmanism  and  the  Sanskrit  language.  This  Hindu- 
izing  process  became  more  marked  about  the  5th  century  a.d., 
when,  under  S'rutavarman,  the  Khmers  as  a  nation  rose  into 
prominence.  The  name  Kambuja,  whence  the  European  form 
Cambodia,  is  derived  from  the  Hindu  Kambu,  the  name  of  the 
mythical  founder  of  the  Khmer  race;  it  seems  to  have  been 
officially  adopted  by  the  Khmers  as  the  title  of  their  country 
about  this  period.  At  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  dynasty  of 
S'rutavarman  ceased  to  rule  over  the  whole  of  Cambodia,  which 
during  the  next  century  was  divided  into  two  portions  ruled  over 
by  two  sovereigns.  Unity  appears  to  have  been  re-established 
about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  when  with  Jayavarman 
III.  there  begins  a  dynasty  which  embraces  the  zenith  of  Khmer 
greatness  and  the  era  during  which  the  great  Brahman  monu- 
ments were  built.  The  royal  city  of  Angkor-Thorn  (see  Angkor) 
was  completed  under  Yasovarman  about  a.d.  900.  In  the 
10th  century  Buddhism,  which  had  existed  for  centuries  in 
Cambodia,  began  to  become  powerful  and  to  rival  Brahmanism, 
the  official  religion.  The  construction  of  the  temple  of  Angkor 
Vat  dates  probably  from  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and 
appears  to  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Brahman  Divakara,  who  enjoyed  great  influence  under  the 
monarchs  of  this  period.  The  conquest  of  the  rival  kingdom  of 
Champa,  which  embraced  modern  Cochin-China  and  southern 
Annam,  and  in  the  later  15th  century  was  absorbed  by  .Annam, 
may  probably  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Jayavarman  VIII.,  the  last  of  the  great  kings.  War  was 
also  carried  on  against  the  western  neighbours  of  Cambodia,  and 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  all  these  efforts  seems  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decadence  which  now  set  in. 
From  the  last  decade  of  the  13th  century  there  dates  a  valuable 
description  of  Tchin-la1  written  by  a  member  of  a  Chinese 
embassy  thereto.  The  same  period  probably  also  witnessed  the 
liberation  of  the  Thais  or  inhabitants  of  Siam  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Khmers,  to  whom  they  had  for  long  been  subject,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  now  declining  race  from  the  basin  of  the  Menam. 
The  royal  chronicles  of  Cambodia,  the  historical  veracity  of 
which  has  often  to  be  questioned,  begin  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  at  which  period  the  Thais  assumed  the  offensive 
and  were  able  repeatedly  to  capture  and  pillage  Angkor-Thorn. 
These  aggressions  were  continued  in  the  15th  century,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  capital  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Khmer 
kings,  the  ruin  of  the  country  being  hastened  by  internal  revolts 
and  by  feuds  between  members  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century,  Lovek,  which  had  succeeded  Angkor-Thorn  as 
capita],  was  itself  abandoned  to  the  conquerors.  During  that 
century,  the  Portuguese  had  established  some  influence  in  the 
country,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  Dutch,  but  after  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  Europeans  counted  for  little  in 
Cambodia  till  the  arrival  of  the  French.    At  the  beginning  of  the 

1  Translated  by  Abel  Remuaat,  Nouveaux  MHanges  Asiaiipm 
(1829). 


17th  century  the  Nguyen,  mien  of  southern  Annam,  began  to 
encroach  on  the  territory  of  Cochin-China,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  and  the  18th  century,  Cambodia,  governed  by  two  kings 
supported  respectively  by  Siam  and  Annam,  became  a  field  for 
the  conflicts  of  its  two  powerful  neighbours.  At  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century  the  provinces  of  Battambang  and  Siem-reap  were 
annexed  by  Siam.  The  rivalries  of  the  two  powers  were  con- 
eluded  after  a  last  and  indecisive  war  by  the  treaty  of  1846,  as  a 
result  of  which  Ang-Duong,  the  protege"  of  Siam,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  at  the  capital  of  Oudong,  and  the  Annamese  evacuated 
the  country.  In  1863,  in  order  to  counteract  Siamese  influence 
there,  Doudart  de  Lagree  was  sent  by  Admiral  la  Grandi&re  to  the 
court  of  King  Norodom,  the  successor  of  Ang-Duong,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  Cambodia  placed  itself  under  the  protectorate 
of  France.  In  1866  Norodom  transferred  his  capital  to  Pnom- 
penh. In  1867  a  treaty  between  France  and  Siam  was  signed, 
whereby  Siam  renounced  its  right  to  tribute  and  recognized  the 
French  protectorate  over  Cambodia  in  return  for  the  provinces  of 
Battambang  and  Angkor,  and  the  Laos  territory  as  far  as  the 
Mekong.  In  1884  another  treaty  was  signed  by  the  king,  con- 
firming  and  extending  French  influence,  and  reducing  the  royal 
authority  to  a  shadow,  but  in  view  of  the  discontent  aroused  by 
it,  its  provisions  were  not  put  in  force  till  several  years  later. 
In  1904  the  territory  of  Cambodia  was  increased  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  the  Siamese  provinces  of  Melupre"  and  Bassac,  and 
the  maritime  district  of  Krat,  the  latter  of  which,  together 
with  the  province  of  Dansai,  was  in  1907  exchanged  for  the 
provinces  of  Battambang,  Siem-reap  and  Sisophon.  By  the 
same  treaty  France  renounced  its  sphere  of  influence  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  In  1904  King  Norodom  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Sisowath. 

See  E.  Aymonicr,  Le  Cambodge  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1900-1904); 
L.  Moura,  Le  royaume  de  Cambodge  (2  vols.rJ>aris,  1883);  A.  Leclere, 
Let  codes  cambodgiens  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1898),  and  other  works  on 
Cambodian  law;  Francis  Garnier,  Voyage  d'exploration  en  Indo~, 
Chine  (Paris,  1873). 

CAMBON,  PIERRE  JOSEPH  (1756-1820),  French  statesman, 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  cotton  merchant  at  MontpeHier.  In 
1785  his  father  retired,  leaving  the  direction  of  the  business  to 
Pierre  and  his  two  brothers,  but  in  1788  Pierre  turned  aside  to 
politics,  and  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  deputy  suppliant 
to  Versailles,  where  he  was  little  more  than  a  spectator.  In 
January  1700  he  returned  to  Montpellier,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  municipality,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jacobin  dub 
in  that  city,  and  on  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1791,  he  drew  up 
a  petition  to  invite  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  proclaim  a 
republic, — the  first  in  date  of  such  petitions.  Elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  Cambon  became  noted  forhis  independence, 
his  honesty  and  his  ability  in  finance.  He  was  the  most  active 
member  of  the  committee  of  finance  and  was  often  charged  to 
verify  the  state  of  the  treasury.  Nothing  could  be  more  false 
than  the  common  opinion  that  as  a  financier  his  sole  expedient 
was  to  multiply  the  emissions  of  assignats.  His  remarkable 
speech  of  the  24th  of  November  17*91  is  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
sagacity.  In  politics,  while  he  held  aloof  from  the  clubs,  and 
even  from  parties,  he  was  an  ardent  defender  of  the  new  institu- 
tions. On  the  9th  of  February  1792,  he  succeeded  in  having  a 
law  passed  sequestrating  the  possessions  of  the  tntigrts,  and  de- 
manded, though  in  vain,  the  deportation  of  refractory  priests  to 
French  Guiana.  He  was  the  last  president  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Re-elected  to  the  Convention,  he  opposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Commune  and  the  proposed  grant  of  money  to 
the  municipality  of  Paris  by  the  state.  He  denounced  Marat's 
placards  as  inciting  to  murder,  summoned  Danton  to  give  an 
account  of  his  ministry,  watched  carefully  over  the  furnishing 
of  military  supplies,  and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Dumouriez, 
in  spite  of  the  general's  great  popularity.  Cambon  then  incurred 
the  hatred  of  Robespierre  by  proposing  the  suppression  of  the 
pay  to  the  clergy,  which  would  have  meant  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  His  authority  grew  steadily.  On  the  1 5th  of 
December  1 792  he  got  the  Convention  to  adopt  a  proclamation  to 
all  nations  in  favour  of  a  universal  republic.    In  the  trial  of 
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fcoub  XVI.  he  voted  for  his  death,  without  appeal  or  postpone- 
ment. He  attempted  to  prevent  the  creation  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  but  when  called  to  the. first  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  he  worked  on  it  energetically  to  organize  the  armies.  On 
the  3rd  of  February  1793  he  had  decreed  the  emission,  of  800 
millions  of  assignots,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  His  courageous 
intervention  in  favour  of  the  Girondists  on  the  and  of  June  1793 
served  Robespierre  as  a  pretext  to  prevent  his  re-election  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But  Carobon  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  security  of  France  depended  upon  the  triumph 
of  the  Mountain,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accord  his  active  co- 
operation to  the  second  committee.  He  took  an  active  share 
in  the  various  expedients  of  the  government  for  stopping  the 
depreciation  of  the  assignots.  He  was  responsible,  especially, 
for  the  great  operation  known  as  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Livrg 
(August  24),  which  was  designed  to  consolidate  the  public  debt 
by  cancelling  the  stock  issued  under  various  conditions  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  and  issuing  new  stock  of  a  uniform  character,  so 
that  all  fund -holders  should  hold  stock  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment and  thus  be  interested  in  its  stability.  Each  fund-holder 
was  to  be  entered  in  the  Great  Book,  or  register  of  the  public 
debt,  for  the  amount  due  to  him  every  year.  The  result  of  this 
measure  was  a  rise  in  the  face  value  of  the  assignots  from  37  % 
to  48%  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  matters  of  finance  Cambon 
was  now  supreme;  but  his  independence^  his  hatred  of  dictator- 
ship, his  protests  against  the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  won  him  Robespierre's  renewed  suspi  on,  and  on 
the  8th  Thermidor  Robespierre  accused  him  of  being  anti- 
revolut  iona  ry  and  an  aristocrat.  Cambon 's  proud  and  vehement 
reply  was  the  signal  of  the  resistance  to  Robespierre's  tyranny 
and  the  prelude  to  hjs  fall.  Cambon  soon  had  reason  to  repent 
of  that  event,  for  he  became  one  of  those  most  violently  attacked 
by  the  Thermidorian  reaction.  The  royalist  pamphlets  and  the 
journals  of  J.  L.  Tallien  attacked  him  with  fury  as  a  former 
iiontagnard.  He  was  charged  with  being  responsible  for  the  dis- 
credit of  the  assignots,  and  even  accused  of  malversations.  On 
the  21st  of  February  1795  &e  project  which  he  presented  to  with- 
draw four  milliards  of  assignots  from  circulation,  was  rejected, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  April  he  was  excluded  from  the  committee  of 
finance.  On  the  x  6th  Germinal,  Tallien  procured  a  decree  of  ac- 
cusation against  him,  but  he  was  already  in  safety,  taking  refuge 
probably  a  t  Lausanne.  In  any  case  he  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
mained in  Paris,  although  in  the  riot  of  the  1st  Prairial  some  of  the 
insurgents  proclaimed  him  mayor.  The  amnesty  of  the  4th  Bru- 
maire  of  the  year  IV.  (the  5th  of  October  1795),  permitted  him  to 
return  to  France,  and  he  withdrew  to  his  estate  of  Terral  near 
Montpellier,  where,  during  the  White  Terror,  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  At  first  Carobon  hoped  to 
find  in  Bonaparte  the  saviour  of  the  republic,  but,  deceived  by 
the  1 8th  Brumaire,  he  lived  throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire 
in  peaceful  seclusion.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  deputy 
for  Hlrault  in  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  pronounced 
himself  strongly  against  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  for 
religious  freedom.  Under  the  Restoration  the  "amnesty" 
law  of  1816  condemned  him  as  a  regicide  to  exile,  and  he  withdrew 
to  Belgium,  to  St  Jean-Ten-Noode,  near  Brussels,  where  he  died 
on  the  1 5th  of  February  182a  (R.  A.  *) 

See  Bornarel,  Cambon  (Paris). 

CAMBON,  PIBBRB  PAUL  (1843-  ),  French  diplomatist, 
was  born  on  the  20th  of  January  1843.  He  was  called  to  the 
Parisian  bar,  and  became  private  secretary  to  Jules  Ferry  in  the 
prefecture  of  the  Seine.  After  ten  years  of  administrative  work 
in  France  as  secretary  of  prefecture,  and  then  as  prefect  succes- 
sively of  the  departments  of  Aube  (1872),  Doubs  (1876),  Nord 
(1877-1882),  he  exchanged  into  the  diplomatic  service,  being 
nominated  French  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Tunis.  In  1886 
he  became  French  ambassador  to  Madrid;  was  transferred  to 
Constantinople  in  1890,  and  in  1808  to  London.  He  was  decor- 
ated with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

His  brother,  Jules  Martin  Cambon  (1845-  ),  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1866,  served  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and 


entered  the  civil  service  in  1871.  He  was  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord  (1882)  and  of  the  Rhone  (1887-1891),  and  in  1891 
became  governor-general  of  Algeria  (see  Guyot,  Vamvre  de 
M.  Jules  Cambon,  Paris,  1897),  where  he  had  served  in  a  minor 
position  in  1874.  He  was  nominated  French  ambassador  at 
Washington  in  1897,  and  in  that  capacity  negotiated  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  government  after  the 
war  with  the  United  States.  He  was  transferred  in  1902  to 
Madrid,  and  in  1907  to  Berlin. 

CAMBORNE,  a  market  town  in  the  Camborne  parliamentary 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  the  Great  Western  railway, 
13  m.  E.NJL  of  Penzance.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  14,726. 
It  lies  on  the  northward  slope  of  the  central  elevation  of  the 
county,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive tin  and  copper  mines.  These  and  the  manufacture  of 
mining  machinery  employ  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Martin  contains  several  monuments  and  an  ancient 
stone  altar  bearing  a  Latin  inscription.  There  are  science  and  art 
and  mining  schools,  and  practical  mining  is  taught  in  South 
Condurrow  mine,  the  school  attracting  a  large  number  of  students. 
It  was  developed  from  classes  initiated  in  1859  by  the  Miners' 
Association,  and  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  is  provided. 

Camborne  (Cambron,  Camron)  formed  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensive manor  of  Tehidy,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  was  held  by  the  earl  of  Mortain  and  subsequently  by  the 
Dunstanville  and  Basset  families.  Its  interests  were  economic- 
ally insignificant  until  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century  when  the 
rich  deposits  of  copper  and  tin  began  to  be  vigorously  worked  at 
Dolcoath.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1788  this  mine  alone 
had  produced  ore  worth  £2,000,000  and  in  1882  ore  worth 
£5,500,000,  As  the  result  of  the  prosperity  of  this  and  other 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  the  population  in  i860  was  double 
that  of  1830,  six  times  that  of  1770  and  fifteen  times  that  of 
1660.  Camborne  waa  the  scene  of  the  scientific  labours  of 
Richard  Trevithick  (1771-1833),  the  engineer,  born  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Ulogan,  and  of  William  Bickford,  the 
inventor  of  the  safety-fuse,  a  native  of  Camborne.  Three  fairs  on 
the  feasts  of  St  Martin  and  St  Peter  and  on  25th  of  February  were 
granted  in  1708.  The  two  former  are  still  held,  the  last  has  been 
transferred  to  the  7th  of  March.  A  Tuesday  market  formed  the 
subject  of  a  judicial  inquiry  in  1768,  but  since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  it  has  been  held  on  Saturdays. 

CAMBRAI,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Nord,  37  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lille  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  21,791.  Cambrai 
is  situated  on  the  right  and  eastern  bank  of  the  Scheldt  (arms  of 
which  traverse  the  west  of  the  town)  and  at  one  extremity  of  the 
canal  of  St  Quentin.  The  fortifications  with  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded  have  been  for  the  most  part  demolished.  The  fosses 
have  been  filled  up  and  the  ramparts  in  part  levelled  to  make 
way,  as  the  suburbs  extended,  for  avenues  stretching  out  on  all 
sides.  The  chief  survivals  from  the  demolition  are  the  huge 
square  citadel,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  town,  the  chateau  de 
Selles,  a  good  specimen  of  the  military  architecture  of  the 
13th  century,  and,  among  other  gates,  the  Porte  Notre -Dame,  a 
stone  and  brick  structure  of  the  early  1 7th  century.  Handsome 
boulevards  now  skirt  the  town,  the  streets  of  which  are  clean  and 
well-ordered,  ancra  large  public  garden  extends  at  the  foot  of  the 
citadel,  with  a  statue  of  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet  the  chronicler. 
The  former  cathedral  of  Cambrai  was  destroyed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  present  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  is  a  church  of  the 
19th  century  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  abbey  church  of  St 
Sepulchre.  Among  other  monuments  it  contains  that  of  Fenelon, 
archbishop  from  1695  to  1 71 5,  by  David  d 'Angers.  The  church  of 
St  Gery  (i8th  century)  contains,  among  other  works  of  art,  a 
marble  rood-screen  of  Renaissance  workmanship.  The  Place 
d'Armes,  a  large  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  bordered  on 
the  north  by  a  handsome  h6tel  de  ville  built  in  1634  and  rebuilt 
in  the  19th  century.  The  Tour  St  Martin  is  an  old  church-tower 
of  the  15th  and  18th  centuries  transformed  into  a  belfry.  The 
triple  stone  portal,  which  gave  entrance  to  the  former  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  is  a  work  ol  the  Renaissance  period.    The 
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present  archbishop's  palace,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  Benedictine  convent. 

Cambrai  is  Che  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  sub-prefect,  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade- 
arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  Its  educational  institutions  include  communal 
colleges,  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  schools  of  drawing  and 
music  The  library  has  over  40,000  volumes  and  there  is  a 
museum  of  antiquities  and  objects  of  art.  The  chief  industry  of 
Cambrai  is  the  weaving  of  muslin  (batiste)  and  other  fine 
fabrics  (see  Cambric);  wool-spinning  and  weaving,  bleaching 
and  dyeing,  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  chicory, 
oil,  soap,  sausages  and  metal  boxes.  There  are  also  large  beet- 
sugar  works  and  breweries  and  distilleries.  Trade  is  in  cattle, 
grain,  coal,  hops,  seed,  &c 

Cambrai  is  die  ancient  Neman  town  of  Camaracum,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  In  the  5th  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Frankish  king  Raguacharius.  Fortified  by 
Charlemagne,  it  was  captured  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in 
870,  and  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Hungarians  in  953. 
During  the  xoth,  nth  and  12th  centuries  it  was  the  scene  of 
frequent  hostilities  between  the  bishop  and  his  supporters  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  citizens  on  the  other;  but  the  latter  ultimately 
effected  their  independence.  In  1478  Louis  XL,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  town  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  handed  it  over  to  the  emperor,  and  in  the 
1 6th  century  Charles  V.  caused  it  to  be  fortified  with  a  strong 
citadel,  for  the  erection  of  which  the  castles  of  Cavillers,  Escau- 
doeuvres  and  many  others  were  demolished.  From  that  date  to 
the  peace  of  Nijmwegen,  1678,  which  assigned  it  to  France,  it 
frequently  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  capture  or  treaty.  In 
1793  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Austrians.  The  League  of 
Cambrai  is  the  name  given  to  the  alliance  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
Louis  XII.,  Maximilian  I.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  against 
the  Venetians  in  1508;  and  the  peace  of  Cambrai,  or  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  Ladies'  Peace,  was  concluded  in  the  town  in  1529 
by  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  Margaret  of 
Austria,  aunt  of  Charles  V.,  in  the  name  of  these  monarchs.  The 
bishopric  of  Cambrai  dates  from  the  5th  century,  and  was  raised 
in  1559  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  which  continued  till  the 
Revolution,  and  has  since  been  restored.  The  bishops  received 
the  title  of  count  from  the  emperor  Henry  I.  (919-936),  and  in 
1 510  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  dukes,  their  territory  including 
the  town  itself  and  its  territory,  called  Cambresis. 

See  E.  Bouly,  Histoire  de  Cambrai  et  du  Cambresis  (Cambria, 
1843). 

CAMBRIA,  the  Med.  Lat.  name  for  Wales.  After  the 
end  of  the  western  Roman  empire  the  Cymric  Celts  held  for  a 
while  both  Wales  and  the  land  round  the  Solway  (now  Cumber- 
land and  adjacent  regions),  and  the  former  came  to  be  called 
Cambria,  the  latter  Cumbria,  though  the  two  names  were  some- 
times interchanged  by  early  medieval  writers. 

CAMBRIAN  SYSTEM,  in  geology,  the  name  now  universally 
employed  to  designate  the  earliest  group  of  Palaeozoic  rocks 
which  possesses  a  connected  suite  of  fossils.  The  strata  of  this 
system  rest  upon  the  Pre-Cambrian,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
Ordovician  system.  Until  the  fourth  decade  of  the  19th  century 
all  stratified  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferoustiad  been  grouped 
by  geologists  into  a  huge  and  indefinite  "  Transition  Series."  In 
1 83 1  Adam  Sedgwick  and  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  hegan  the 
herculean  task  of  studying  and  sub-dividing  this  series  of  rocks  as 
it  occurs  in  Wales  and  the  bordering  counties  of  England. 
Sedgwick  attacked  the  problem  in  the  Snowdon  district,  where 
the  rocks  are  highly  altered  and  displaced  and  where  fossils  are 
comparatively  difficult  to  obtain;  Murchison,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  series  where  the  strati- 
graphy is  simple  and  the  fossils  are  abundant  Murchison 
naturally  made  the  most  of  the  fossils  collected,  and  was  soon  able 
to  show  that  the  transition  series  could  be  recognized  by  them, 
just  as  younger  formations  had  fossils  peculiar  to  themselves;  as 
he  zealously  worked  on  he  followed  the  fossiliferous  rocks  further 
afield  and  continually  lower  in  the  scries.    This  fossil-bearing 


set  of  strata  he  first  styled  the  **.  fossiliferous  greywadce  series,9 
changing  it  in  1835  to  "  Silurian  system." 

In  the  same  year  Sedgwick  introduced  the  name  "  Cambrian 
series  "  for  the  older  and  lower  members.  Murchison  published  his 
Silurian  system  in  1839,  wherein  he  recognized  the  Cambrian  to 
include  the  barren  slates  and  grits  of  Harlech,  Llanberis  and  the 
Long  Mynd.  So  far,  the  two  workers  had  been  in  agreement; 
but  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
in  1842  Murchison  stated  his  opinion  that  the  Cambrian  contained 
no  fossils  that  differed  from  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  Where- 
upon Sedgwick  undertook  a  re-examination  of  the  Welsh  rocks 
with  the  assistance  of  J.  W.  Salter,  the  palaeontologist;  and  in 
1852  he  included  the  Uandeilo  and  Bala  beds  (Silurian)  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian.  Two  years  later  Murchison  brought  out  his 
Siluria,  in  which  he  treated  the  Cambrian  system  as'  a  mere 
local  fades  of  the  Silurian  system,  and  he  included  in  the  latter, 
under  J.  Barrande's  term  "  Primordial  zone,'1  all  the  lower  rocks, 
although  they  had  a  distinctive  fauna. 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  and  America  fossils  were  being  collected 
from  similar  rocks  which  were  classed  as  Silurian,  and  the  use  of 
*'  Cambrian  "  was  almost  discarded,  because,  following  Murchison, 
ft  was  taken  to  apply  only  to  a  group  of  rocks  without  a  charac- 
teristic fauna  and  therefore  impossible  to  recognize.  Most  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks  were  coloured  as.  Silurian  on  the  British 
official  geological  maps. 

Nevertheless,  from  1851  to  1855,  Sedgwick,  in  his  writings  on 
the  British  palaeozoic  deposits,  insisted  on  the  independence  of 
the  Cambrian  system,  and  though  Murchison  had  pushed  his 
Silurian  system  downward  in  the  series  of  rocks,  Sedgwick 
adhered  to  the  original  grouping  of  his  Cambrian  system,  and 
even  proposed  to  limit  the  Silurian  to  the  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
beds  with  the  May  Hill  Sandstone  at  the  base.  This  attitude  he 
maintained  until  the  year  of  his  death  (1873),  when  there  appeared 
his  introduction  to  Salter's  Catalogue  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
Fossils. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  of  these  great  geologists  was 
necessarily  in  the  wrong;  each  had  right  on  his  side.  It  was 
left  for  the  subsequent  labours  of  Salter  and  H.  Hicks  to  prove 
that  the  rocks  below  the  undoubted  lower  Silurian  of  Murchison 
did  indeed  possess  a  characteristic  fauna,  and  their  work  was  con- 
firmed by  researches  going  on  in  other  countries.  To-day  the 
recognition  of  the  earliest  fossil-bearing  rocks,  below  the  Llan- 
deilo  formation  of  Murchison,  as  belonging  to  the  Cambrian 
system,  and  the  threefold  subdivision  of  the  system  according  to 
palaeontological  evidence,  may  be  regarded  as  firmly  established. 

It  should  be  noted  that  A.  de  Lapparent  classifies  the  Cambrian 
as  the  lowest  stage  in  the  Silurian,  the  middle  and  upper  stages 
being  Ordovician  and  Gothlandian.  E.  Renevier  proposed  to  use 
Sslurique  to  cover  the  same  period  with  the  Cambrian  as  the 
lowest  series,  but  these  differences  of  treatment  are  merely 
nominal.  Jules  Marcou  and  others  have  used  Taconic  (Taconian) 
as  the  equivalent  of  Cambrian,  and  C.Lapworth  proposed  to  apply 
the  same  term  to  the  lowest  sub-division  only;  he  had  also  used 
"  Annelidian  "  in  the  same  sense.  These  names  are  of  historical 
interest  alone. 

Cambrian  Rocks. — The  lithologScal  characters  of  the  Cambrian 
rocks  possess  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Muds,  sands,  grits  and  conglomerates  are  the  predominant 
types.  In  Scotland,  North  America  and  Canada  important 
deposits  of  limestone  occur  and  subordinate  limestones  are 
found  in  the  Cambrian  of  central  Europe. 

In  some  regions,  notably  in  the  Baltic  province  and  in  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  rocks  still  retain  their  original  horizon- 
tality  of  deposition,  the  muds  are  scarcely  indurated  and  the 
sands  are  still  incoherent;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  world  they 
bear  abundant  evidence  of  the  many  movements  and  stresses  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed  through  so  enormous  a  period  of 
time.  Thus,  we  find  them  more  frequently,  folded,  tilted  and 
cleaved;  the  muds  have  become  shales,  slates,  phylfites  or 
schists,  the  grey  and  red  sands  and  conglomerates  have  become 
quartzites  and  greywackes,  while  .the  limestones  are  very  gener- 
ally dotomiticed.    In  the  Cambrian  limestones,  as  in  their  more 
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recent  analogues,  layers  and  nodules  of  chert  and  phosphatiied 

material  are  not  wanting. 

Igneous  rocks  are  not  extensively  developed;  in  Wales  they 
form  an  important  feature  and  occur  in  considerable  thickness; 
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they  are  represented  by  lavas  of  oBvfne-diabase  and  by  con- 
temporaneous tuffs  which  are  traversed  by  later  granite  and 
quartz  felsite.  In  the  Cambrian  of  Brittany  there  are  acid 
lavas  and  tuffs.  QuarU  porphyry,  diabase  and  diorite  appear 
in  the  Ardennes.  In  Bohemia,  North  America  and  Canada 
igneous  rocks  have  been  observed. 

In  China,  on  the  Yang-tse  river,  a  thick  deposit  has  been  found 
full  of  boulders  of  diverse  kinds  of  rock,  striated  in  the  manner 
that  is  typical  of  glacial  action.  A  similar  deposit  occurs  in  the 
Caisa  beds  near  the  Varangcr  Fjord  in  Norway.  These  forma- 
tions lie  at  the  base  of  the  lowest  Cambrian  strata  and  may 
possibly  be  included  in  the  pre-Cambrian,  though  in  Norway 
they  are  clearly  resting  upon  a  striated  floor  of  crystalline  rocks. 

Cambrian  Life- — In  a  general  survey  of  the  life  of  this  period, 
as  it  is  revealed  by  the  fossils,  three  outstanding  facts  are  ap- 
parent: (i)  the  great  divergence  between  the  Cambrian  fauna 
and  that  of  the  present  day;  (2)  the  Cambrian  life  assemblage 
differs  in  no  marked  manner  from  that  of  the  succeeding  Ordovi- 
cian  and  Silurian  periods;  there  is  a  certain  family  likeness 
which  unites  all  of  them;  (3)  the  extraordinary  complexity  and 
diversity  not  only  in  the  assemblage  as  a  whole  but  within 
certain  limited  groups  of  organisms.  Although  in  the  Cambrian 
gtrata  we  have  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous  rocks — if  we  leave 
out  of  account  the  very  few  and  very  obscure  organic  remains 
hitherto  recorded  from  the  pre-Cambrian — yet  we  appear  to 
enter  suddenly  into  the  presence  of  a  world  richly  peopled  with  a 
suite  of  organisms  already  far  advanced  in  differentiation;  the 
Cambrian  fauna  seems  to  be  as  far  removed  from  what  must 
have  been  the  first  forms  of  life,  as  the  living  forms  of  this  remote 
period  are  distant  from  the  creatures  of  to-day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vertebrates,  every  one  of  the  great 
classes  of  animals  b  represented  in  Cambrian  rocks.  Simple 
protozoa  appear  in  the  form  of  Radiotaria;  Lithistid  sponges 
are  represented  by  such  forms  as  Archaeoscyphia,  Hexactinellid 
sponges  by  Protaspongia;  Graptolites  (Diclyograptus  (Dictyo- 
nema))  come  on  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  system.  Medusa-like 
casts  have  been  found  in  the  lower  Cambrian  of  Scandinavia 
(Medusina)  arid  in  the  mid-Cambrian  of  Alabama  (Brooksclia). 
Corals,  Archaeocyathus,  Spirocyaihus,  &c,  lived  in  the  Cambrian 
seas  along  with  starfishes  (Palaeasterina),  Cystideans,  Protocys- 
tites,  Trochocy stiles  and  possibly  Crinoids,  Dendrocrinus.  An- 
nelids left  their  traces  in  burrows  and  casts  on  the  sea-floor 
{Arenkoliles,  Cruziana,  Scclilftus,  &c).  Crustacea  occupied  an 
extremely  prominent  place;  there  were  Phyllocarids  such' as 
Hymonocaris,  and  Ostracods  like  EntomideUa;  but  by  far  the 
most  Important  in  numbers  and  development  were  the  Trilo- 


bites,  now  extinct,  bat  in  palaeozoic  times  so  abundant.  In  the 
Cambrian  period  trllobites  had  already  attained  their  maximum 
size;  some  species  of  Paradoxides  were  nearly  2  ft.  long,  but  in 
company  with  these  monsters  were  tiny  forms  like  AgnosJus  and 
Microdiscus.  Many  of  the  Cambrian  trilobites  appear  to  have 
been  blind,  and  they  had  not  at  this  period,  developed  that 
flexibility  in  the  carapace  that  some  forms  acquired  later. 

Brachiopods  were  fairly  abundant,  particularly  the  non- 
articulated  forms  (Obolus,  LinguleJla,  Acrolrela,  Discinopsis, 
&c);  amongst  the  articulate  genera  are  Kulorgina,  Orthis, 
RJtynckondla.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  certain  of  these  non- 
articulate  "lamp-shells"  are  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  present 
seas.  Each  of  the  principal  groups  of  true  mollusca  was  repre- 
sented: Pelecypods  (Modioloides);  Gasteropods  (Scenella, 
Pleurotomaria,  Trochonema);  Pteropods  (Byolilhdlus,  Hyo- 
litkes,  Sakerella);  Cephalopoda  (Orthoceras,  Cystouras).  Of 
land  plants  no  traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Certain 
nmrlnng*  on  slates  and  sandstones,  such  as  the  "  fucoids  "  of 
Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  the  Phycoidas  of  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
Eopkyton  and  other  seaweed-like  impressions,  may  indeed  be 
the  casts  of  fucoid  plants;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
many  of  them  are  not  mere  inorganic  imitative  markings  or  the 
tracks  or  casts  of  worms.  Oldhamio,  a  delicate  branching  body, 
abundant  in  the  Cambrian  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  is  probably 
a  calcareous  alga,  but  its  precise  nature  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined. 

Cambrian  Stratigraphy* — Wherever  the  Cambrian  strata  have 
been  carefully  studied  it  has  now  been  found  possible  and  con- 
venient to  arrange  tbem  into  three  series,  each  of  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  distinctive  genus  of  trilobite.  Thus  we  have  a 
Lower  Cambrian  with  Olencllus,  a  middle  series  with  Paradoxides 
and  an  Upper  Cambrian  with  Olenus.  It  is  true  that  these 
fossils  are  not  invariably  present  in  every  occurrence  of  Cambrian 
strata,  but  this  fact  notwithstanding,  the  threefold  division  holds 
with  sufficient  constancy.  An  uppermost  series  lies  above  the 
Olenus  fauna  in  some  areas;  it  is  represented  by  the  Tremadoc 
beds  in  Britain  or  by  the  Dictyonema  beds  or  Euloma-Niobe 
fauna  elsewhere.  Three  regions  deserve  special  attention:  (1) 
Great  Britain*  the  area  in  which  the  Cambrian  was  first  differ- 
entiated from  the  old  "  Transition  Series  ";  (2)  North  America, 
on  account  of  the  wide-spread  occurrence  of  the  rocks  and  the 
abundance  and  perfection  of  the  fossils;  and  (3)  Bohemia* 
made  classic  by  the  great  labours  of  J.  Barrande. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — The  table  on  p.  88  contains  the  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Cambrian  strata 
in  the  areas  of  outcrop  in  Wales  and  England ;  at  the  same  time  it 
indicates  approximately  their  relative  position  in  the  system. 

In  Scotland  the  upper  and  middle  series  are  represented  by  a 
thick  mass  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  the  Durness  limestone 
(1500  ft.).  In  the  lower  series  are,  in  descending  order,  the  "  Ser- 
pulite  erits  "  or  "  Saltcrella  beds,"  the  "  Fucoid  beds  "  and  the 
14  Eriboll  quartzite,"  which  is  divided  into  an  upper  "  Pipe  rock  " 
and  lower     Basal  quartzite.'* 

The  Cambrian  rocks  of  Ireland,  a  great  series  of  purple  and  green 
shales,  slates  and  grits  with  beds  of  quartzite.  have  not  yet  yielded 
sufficient  fossil  evidence  to  permit  01  a  correlation  with  the  Welsh 
rocks,  and  possibly  some  parts  of  the  series  may  be  transferred  in 
the  future  to  ^he  overlying  Ordovician. 

North  America. — On  the  North  American  continent,  as  in  Europe, 
the  Cambrian  system  is  divisible  into  three  scries:  (1)  the  lower 
or  "  Georgian,"  with  OUndlus  fauna;  (2)  the  middle  or  h  Acadian,'* 
with  Paradoxides  or  Diketocephalus  fauna;  (3)  the  upper  or  "  Pots- 
dam,** with  Olenus  fauna  (with  Saratogan  or  St  Croix  as  synonyms 
for  Potsdam).  The  lower  division  appears  on  the  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  coasts,  and  is  traceable  thence,  in  a  great  belt  south- 
west of  those  points,  through  Maine  and  the  Hudson-Cbamplain 
valley  into  Alabama,  a  distance  qf  some  2000  m.:  and  the  rocks 
are  brought  up  again  on  the  western  uplift,  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah, 
western  Montana  and  British  Columbia.  Thenniddle  division  covers 
approximately  the  same  region  as  the  lower  one,  and  in  addition 
it  is  found  in  the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arizona,  in 
western  Montana,  and  possibly  in  western  Wisconsin.  The  lower 
division,  in  addition  to  covering  the  areas  already  indicated,  spreads 
over  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

Bohemia.— The  Cambrian  rocks  of  this'country  are  now  recoenized 
by  ).  F.  Pompcskj  to  comprise  the  Paradoxidian  and  Olenellediao 

oups.    They  were  made  famous  through  the  researches  of  Barrande. 

u~  Cambrian  system  is  covered  by  his  stages  "  B  "  and  "  C  ";  the 
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former  a  barren  series  of  conglomerates  and  quantities,  the  latter 
a  series  of  grey  and  green  fissile  shales  1200  ft.  thick  with  sandstones, 
grcywackes  and  conglomerates. 

Scandinavia, — Here  the  Cambrian  system  is  only  distinguished 
clearly  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  three  subdivisions  are  found 
in  a  thin  scries  of  strata  (400  ft.),  in  which  black  concretion-bearing 


Upper  Cambrian, 


ins  fauna 


Middle  Cam* 
brian,  Paradox- 
ides  fauna 


Lower  Cambrian, 
OUneUus  fauna 


North  Wales. 


Trcmadoc  slates 
(Euloma-Niobt 
fauna) 

Lingula  flags 


(1)  Dolgelly  beds 

(2)  Ffestiniog 

beds 

(3)  Maentwrog 

beds 


Mcncvian  beds 


Harlech  grits  and 
Uanbens  slates 


South  Wales. 


Tremadoc  beds 


Lingula  flags 


Menevianbeds 
Solva  group 


Caerfai  group 


In  the  Thirh$ter  Wold  art  certain  strata,  presumably  Cambrian 
since  the  uppermost  beds  contain  the  Euloma-Niabe  fauna. 

Sardinia  contains  both  middle  and  upper  Cambrian.  The  Cam- 
brian system  is  represented  in  the  Salt  Range  of  India  by  the  Neo- 
botus  or  Khussack  beds,  which  may  possibly  belong  to  the  middle 
subdfvisie*.    The  same  group  is  probably  represented  in  Corea 

_  and  the  Liao-tung  by 

Midland  and  West  of  England.  |  the    thick    "Sfnisiaa* 


Shropshire. 


Shineton  shales 
and  shales  with 
Dictyonema 


ComleyorHoIly- 
bush  sandstone 
with  upper 
Comlejr  lime- 
stone 


Lower     Comley 
limestone 
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Malvern  Hills. 


Bronsil   shales, 

{frey    (Niobe 
auna) 
Malvern     black 
shales    (White- 
leaved-oak 
shales) 


Hollybush 
stone 


aand- 


Hollybush  sand- 
stone with  Mal- 
vern qoartzite 
and  conglomer- 
ate at  the  base 


Nuneaton. 


Upper  Stocking- 
ford  shales 
(Men  vale  shales) 


Middle  Stoddng- 
ford  shales, 
(Oldbury.  shales) 


Lower  Stocking- 
ford  shales 
(Purley  shales) 


Upper  HartshHl 
quartrite.  Hyo- 
lulus  shales  and 
limestone 

Middle  and  lower 
Hartshill  quart- 
rite  and  the 
quartzite  of  the 
Dckcy  Hills 


shales  play  an  important  part.  Limestones  and  shales  with  the 
Euloma-Niobe  (auna  come  at  the  top.  The  upper  series  (OUnus) 
has  been  minutely  zoned  by  W.  C.  Brogger,  S.  A.  Tullberg  and  J.  C. 
Moberg.  In  the  middle  series  (Paradoxides)  three  thin  limestone 
bands  have  been  distinguished,  the  Fragmehten-Kalk,  the  Exulans- 
Kalk  and  the  Andrarums-Kalk. 

On  the  Norwegian  side  the  Cambrian  is  perhaps  represented  by 
the  Roros  schists  which  lie  at  the  base  of  a  great  series  of  crystal- 
line schists,  the  probable  equivalent  of  Ordovician  and  Silurian 
rocks. 

Baltic  Province. — The  Cambrian  rocks  in  this  region  are  nearly  all 
soft  sediments,  some  600  ft.  thick;  they  reach  from  the  Guff  of 
Finland  towards  Lake  Ladoga.  At  the  base  is  the  so-called  "  blue 
clay  "  (really  greenish)  with  ferruginous  sandstones  and  with  a 
f  ucoidal  sandstone  at  its  summit.  This  division  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Lower  Cambrian.  Above  the  fucoidal  sandstone  an  im- 
portant break  appears  in  the  system,  for  the  Paradoxides  and  OUnus 
divisions  are  absent.  The  upper  members  are  the  "  Ungulite  grit  " 
and  about  20  ft.  of  Dictyonema  shale.  Cambrian  rocks  have  been 
traced  into  Siberia  (lat.  71*)  and  on  the  island  of  Vaigatch 

Central  Europe. — Besides  the  Bohemian  region  previously  men- 
tioned, Cambrian  rocks  are  present  in  Belgium  and  the  north  of 
France,  in  Spain  and  the  Thuringer  Wald.  In  the  Ardennes  the 
system  is.  represented  by  grits  and  sandstones,  shales,  slates  and 
quartz  schists,  and  includes  also  whet  slates  and  some  igneous  rocks. 
A.  Dumont  has  arranged  the  whole  series  (Terrain  anUnnais)  into 
three  systems,  an  upper  "  Salmien,"  a  middle  "  Revinien  "  and  a 
lower  **  Devillien,"  but  J.  Gosselct  has  subsequently  proposed  to 
unite  the  two  lower  groups  in  one. 

France. — In  northern  France  Cambrian  rocks,  mostly  purple 
conglomerates  and  red  shales,  rest  with  apparent  unconformability 
upon  pre-Cambrian  strata  in  Brittany,  Normandy  and  northern 
Poitou.  In  the  Rennes  basin  limestones — often  dolomhk — are 
associated  with  quartzites  and  conglomerates;  silicious  limestones 
also  occur  in  the  Sarthc  region.  Farther  south,  around  the  old 
lands  of  Langucdoc,  equivalents  of  the  two  upper  divisions  of  the 
Cambrian  have  been  recorded;  and  the  uppermost  members  of  the 
system  appear  in  Hcrault.  Patches  of. Cambrian  rocks  are  found 
in  the  Pyrenees. 

In  Spain  slates  and  quartzites,  the  slates  of  Rivadeo,  more  than 
9000  ft  thick,  are  followed  by  the  middle  Cambrian  beds  of  La  Vega, 
thick  quartzites  with  limestone,  slates  and  iron  ores.  Cambrian 
rocks  occur  also  in  the  provinces  of  Seville  and  Ciudad-Real.  Upper 
Cambrian  strata  have  been  found  in  upper  Alemtcjo  in  Portugal. 

In  Russian  Poland  is  a  series  of  conglomerates,  quartzites  and 
shales;  some  of  the  beds  yield  a  Paradoxtdes  fauna. 


formation  of  F.  voa 
Richthofen. 

In  South  America 
upper  Cambrian  rocks 
have  been  recorded  from 
north  Argentina. 

The  Lower  Cambrian 
has  been  found  at  vari- 
ous places  in  South 
Australia;  and  in  Tas- 
mania a  thick  scries  of 
strata  appears  to  be  iff 
part  at,  least  of  Upper 
Cambrian  age. 

General  Physical 
Conditions  in  the  Cam* 
brian  Period. — Tht 
Cambrian  rocks  previ- 
ously described  axe  all 
such  as  would  result 
from  deposition,  In 
comparatively  shallow 
seas,  of  the  products 
of  degradation  of  land 
surf  aces  by  the  ordinary 
agents  of  denudation. 
Evidences  of  shallow 
water  conditions  are 
abundant;  very  fre- 
quently on  the  bedding 
surfaces  of  sandstones 
and  other  rocks  we  find  cracks  made  by  the  sun's  heat  and 
pittings  caused  by  the  showers  that  fell  from  the  Cambrian  sky, 
and  these  records  of  the  weather  of  this  remote  period  are  pre- 
served as  sharply  and  clearly  as  those  made  only  to-day  on  our 
tidal  reaches.  Ripple  marks  and  current  bedding  further  point  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  at  the  places  where  the  rocks  were 
made. 

No  Cambrian  rocks  are  such  as  would  be  formed  in  the  abysses 
of  the  sea— although  the  absence  of  well-developed  eyes  in  the 
trflobites  has  led  some  to  assume  that  this  condition  was  an 
indication  that  the  creatures  lived  in  abyssal  depths. 

At  the  close  of  the  pre-Cambrian,  many  of  the  deposits  of 
that  period  must  have  been  elevated  into  regions  of  fairly  high 
ground;  this  we  may  assume  from  the  nature  of  the  Cambrian 
deposits  which  are  mainly  the  product  of  the  denudation  of  such 
ground.  Over  the  land  areas  thus  formed,  the  seas  in  Cambrian 
time  gradually  spread,  laying  down  first  the  scries  known  as 
Lower  Cambrian,  then  by  further  encroachment  on  the  land  the 
wider  spread  Upper  Cambrian  deposits— in  Europe,  the  middle, 
series  is  the  most  extensive.  Consequently,  Cambrian  strata  are 
usually  unconformable  on  older  rocks. 

During  the  general  advance  of  the  sea,  local  warpings  of  the 
crust  may  have  given  rise  to  shallow  lagoon  or  inland-lake  con- 
ditions. The  common  occurrence  of  red  strata  has  been  cited  in 
support  of  this  view. 

Compared  with  some  other  periods,  the  Cambrian  was  free 
from  extensive  volcanic  disturbances,  but  in  Wales  and  -In 
Brittany  the  earlier  portions  of  this  period  were  marked  by 
voluminous  outpourings;  a  condition  that  was  feebly  reflected 
in  central  and  southern  Europe. 

No  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  fossils  as  to  the 
climatic  peculiarities  of  the  earth  in  Cambrian  times.  The  red 
rocks  may  in  some  cases  suggest  desert  conditions;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  in  what  are  now  Norway  and  China 
a  glacial  cold  prevailed  early  m  the  period. 

Considerable  variations  occur  in  the  thickness  of  Cambrian 
deposits,  which  may  generally  be  explained  by  the  greater 
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y  of  deposition  in  some  ureas  than  in  others.    Nothing 
be  nun  striking  than  the  difference  between  the  thick- 
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Britain,  Sweden  and  eastern  Canada;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  a 
north  Atlantic  basin  existed.  Prof.  Kayoer  suggests  that  there 
was  also  a  Pacific  basin  more  eitensive  than  al  present;  this  is 
borne  out  by  lb*  similarity  between  the  Cambrian  faunas  of 
China,  Siberia  and  Argentina.  The  same  author  postulates  an 
Arctic  continent,  bordering  upon  northern  Europe,  Greenland 
and  North  America;  an  Africa n-Braailian  continent  across  the 
present  south  Atlantic,  and  a  marine  communication  between 
Australia  and  India,  where  the  faunas  have  much  in  common. 
RaFHSKNCCs. — The  literature  devoted  to  the  Cambrian  period 
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CAMBRIDGE,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  Under  the  Norman 
and  early  Plantugenet  kings  of  England  the  earldom  of  Cam- 
bridge  was  united  with  that  ol  Huntingdon,  which  was  held 
among  others  by  David  I.,  king  ol  Scotland,  as  the  husband  of 
cart  Waltbeofs  daughter,  Matilda.  As  a  separate  dignity  the 
earldom  dates  from  about  1140,  when  William  V.,  count  (after- 
wards duke)  of  Juliets,  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge  by  King 
Edward  III.;  and  in  ijoi  (the  year  after  William's  death) 
Edward  created  his  own  son,  Edmund  of  Langley,  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  title  being  afterwards  merged  In  that  of  duke  of  York, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  Edmund  in  ijos.     Edmund's  elder 
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son,  Edward,  earl  of  Rutland,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  duke 

the  latter  dignity  in  or  before  1414,  as  in  this  year  his  younger 
brother,  Richard,  was  made  earl  oi  Cambridge.  In  the  following 
year  Richard  was  eiecuted  for  plotting  against  King  Henry  V., 
and  his  title  was  forfeited,  but  it  was  restored  to  his  son,  Richard, 
who  in  1415  became  duke  of  York  in  succession  to  bis  uncle 
Edward.  Subsidiary  to  the  dukedom  of  York  the  title  was  held 
by  Richard,  and  alter  his  death  in  1460  by  but  son  Edward, 
afterwards  King  Edward  IV.,  becoming  ettinct  on  the  fall  of  the 
Yorkist  dynasty. 

In  1619  King  James  I.,  anxious  to  bestow  an  English  title  upon 
James  Hamilton,  ind  marquess  of  Hamilton  (d.  1625),  created 

James,  3rd  marquess  and  first  duke  of  Hamilton  (d.  1640)-  In 
list  when  William,  ind  duke  of  Hamilloo,  died,  his  English  title 
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wo  of  James's  sons,  James  (d.  1667)  and  Edgar  (d.  1671),  were 
actually  created  in  succession  dukes  ol  Cambridge,  but  both  died 
in  childhood.  Ailer  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1701 
It  was  proposed  to  grant  an  English  title  10  George  Augustus, 
electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  who,  after  his  grandmother,  the 
elcctress  Sophia,  and  his  father,  the  elector  George  Louis,  was 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England;  and  to  give  effect  to  this  proposal 
George  Augustus  was  created  marquess  and  duke  of  Cambridge 
in  November  1706.  The  title  lapsed  when  he  became  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1727,  but  it  was  revived  in  1801  in 
favour  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  the  sevenlhsonot  George  III.  He 
and  his  son  arc  dealt  with  below. 

Adolpkus  Fkedebick,  duke  of  Cambridge  1.1774-1850),  was 
born  in  London  on  the  34th  of  February  1774.  Having  studied 
a  I  the  university  of  COttingen,  Adolphus  Frederick  served  in  the 
Hanoverian  and  British  armies,  and,  in  November  1801,  was 
created  earl  of  Tippcrary  and  duke  of  Cambridge,  becoming  a 

chiefly  known  for  his  connexion  with  Hanover.  In  1815,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  in  the  following  year  the  duke  wos 
appointed  viceroy.  He  held  this  position  until  the  separation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover  In  183J,  and  displaying  tact  and 
moderation,  appears  to  have  ruled  the  country  with  great  success 
duringa  difficult  period.  Returning  to  England  the  duke  became 
very  popular,  and  was  active  In  supporting  many  learned  and 
benevolent  societies.  He  died  in  London  on  the  8lh  ol  July  1850. 
In  1818  he  married  Augusta  (1707-18B9).  daughter  of  Frederick, 
lindgrave  ol  Hessc-Cassel.  He  kit  three  children:  his  successor. 
George;  Augusta  Caroline  (b.  1811),  who  married  Frederick 
William,  grand  duke  of  Mecklcnbuig-Stre]iti,and  Mary  Adelaide 
(1833-1807).  who  married  Francis,  duke  of  Teck. 


(      J'BED 


,    duke 


bridge  (1810-1004),  was  bom  at  Hanover  an  1. 
March  1819.  He  was  thus  about  two  months  older  than  his 
cousin,  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  for  that  period  in  the  line  ol 
succession  to  the  British  throne,  die  was  educated  at  Hanover 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  a  canon  ol  Worcester;  In  November 
1837,  after  he  had  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Hanoverian 
army,  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  army  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  was  attached  lo  the  staff  al  Gibraltar  from  October 
183S  to  April  1839.  After  serving  in  Ireland  with  the  nth 
Royal  Lancers,  he  was  appointed  in  April  1841  colonel  of  the 
17th  Light  Dragoons  (now  Lancers).  From  1843  to  1845  he 
was  colonel  on  the  staff  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  was  then 
promoted  major-general.  In  October  1846  he  took  command 
ul  the  Limerick  district,  ind  sliotily  afterwards  ol  the  Dublin 
district.     In  1850  bis  father  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
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dukedom.  Being  appointed  inspector  of  cavalry  in  1852,  he  held 
that  post  until  1854,  when,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  1st  division  (Guards  and 
Highland  brigades)  of  the  British  army  in  the  East  In  June 
of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  He  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava  and  Inkerman, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol.  On  the  1 5th  of  July  1856  he  was 
appointed  general  commanding-in-chief,  on  the  9th  of  November 
1862  field  marshal,  and  by  letters  patent,  1887,  commander- 
in-chief.  The  long  period  during  which  he  held  the  command 
of  the  army  was  marked  by  many  changes.  The  Crimean  War 
brought  to  light  great  administrative  defects,  and  led  to  a  re- 
grouping of  the  departments,  which,  with  the  whole  personnel 
of  the  army,  were  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war.  The  constitutional  changes  involved  did  not, 
however,  affect  seriously  the  organization  of  the  military  forces. 
Only  in  1870,  after  the  successes  of  Prussia  had  created  a  pro- 
found impression,  were  drastic  changes  introduced  by  Cardwell 
into  the  entire  fabric  of  the  army.  The  objects  of  the  reformers 
of  1870  were  undoubtedly  wise;  but  some  of  the  methods 
adopted  were  open  to  question,  and  were  strongly  resented  by 
the  duke  of  Cambridge,  whose  views  were  shared  by  the  majority 
of  officers.  Further  changes  were  inaugurated  in  1880,  and  again 
the  duke  found  much  to  criticize.  His  opinions  stand  recorded 
in  the  voluminous  evidence  taken  by  the  numerous  bodies 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army.  They  show 
a  sound  military  judgment,  and,  as  against  innovations  as  such, 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  old  regimental  system.  That  this 
judgment  and  this  attachment  were  not  so  rigid  as  was  generally 
supposed  is  proved  by  his  published  correspondence.  Throughout 
the  period  of  change,  while  protesting,  the  duke  invariably 
accepted  and  loyally  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  measures 
on  which  the  government  decided.  In  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  Mr  Childers  in  1880  he  defined  his  attitude  as  follows: — 
"  Should  it  appear,  however,  that  for  reasons  of  state  policy  ft 
is  necessary  that  the  contemplated  changes  should  be  made, 
I  am  prepared  to  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  my  ablHty." 
This  attitude  he  consistently  maintained  in  all  cases  in  which  his 
training  and  associations  led  him,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  deprecate 
changes  the  need  for  which  was  not  apparent  to  him.  His 
judgment  was  especially  vindicated  in  the  case  of  an  ill-advised 
reduction  of  the  artillery  carried  out  by  Mr  Stanhope.  Under 
the  order  in  council  of  February  1888,  the  whole  responsibility 
for  military  duties  of  every  kind  was  for  the  first  time  centred 
upon  the  commander-in-chief.  This,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Hartington  commission  in  1800,  involved  "  an  excessive 
centralization  "  which  "  must  necessarily  tend  to  weaken  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  other  heads  of  departments,  and 
thus  to  diminish  their  efficiency."  The  duke  of  Cambridge,  whose 
position  entailed  many  duties  apart  from  those  strictly  apper- 
taining to  a  commander-in-chief,  could  not  give  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  range  of  matters  for  which  he  was  made  nominally 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adjutant-general  could 
act  in  his  name,  and  the  secretary  of  state  could  obtain  military 
advice  from  officials  charged  with  no  direct  responsibility. 
The  effect  was  to  place  the  duke  in  a  false  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  army  and  of  the  country.  If  the  administration  of 
the  army  suffered  after  1888,  this  was  due  to  a  system  which 
violated  principles.  His  active  control  of  its  training  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  command  was  less  hampered,  and  more 
directly  productive  of  good  results. 

Throughout  His  long  term  of  office  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
evinced  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  soldier,  and  great 
experience  combined  with  a  retentive  memory  made  him  a 
master  of  detail.  He  was  famous  for  plain,  and  strong, 
language;  but  while  quick  to  condemn  deviations  from 
the  letter  of  regulations,  and  accustomed  to  insist  upon  great 
precision  in  drill,  he  was  never  a  martinet,  and  his  natural 
kindliness  made  him  ready  to  bestow  praise.  Belonging  to  the 
older  generation  of  soldiers,  he  could  not  easily  adapt  himself 
to  the  new  conditions,  ard  in  dispensing  patronage  he  was  some- 
what distrustful  of  originality,  while  his  position  as  &  member  of 


the  royal  family  tended  to  narrow  his  scope  for  selection.  Be 
was  thus  inclined  to  be  influenced  by  consideration  of  pure 
seniority,  and  to  underrate  the  claims  of  special  ability.  The 
army,  however,  always  recognized  that  in  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
it  had  a  commander-in-chief  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  keenly 
anxious  amid  many  difficulties  to  promote  its  well-being.  The 
duke  resigned  thecommandership-in-chief  00  the  istof  November 
1895,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Wolscley,  the  duties  of  the 
office  being  considerably  modified.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
gazetted  honorary  colonel-in-chief  to  the  forces.  He  was  made 
ranger  of  Hyde  Park  and  St  James's  Park  in  1852,  and  of 
Richmond  Park  in  1857;  governor  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  in  1862,  and  its  president  in  1870,  and  personal  aide- 
de-camp  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1882.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
March  1904  at  Gloucester  House,  London.  The  chief  honours 
conferred  upon  him  were:  G.C.H.,  1825;  K.G.,  1835;  G.C.M.G., 
1845;  G.C.B.,  1855,  K.P.,  1861;  K.T.,  1881.  From  1854  he 
was  president  of  Christ's  hospital.  The  duke  of  Cambridge  was 
married  to  Louisa  Fairbrother,  who  took  the  name  of  FitzGeorge 
after  her  marriage.    She  died  in  1800. 

See  Rev.  E.  Sheppard,  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge;  a  Memoir 
of  his  Private.  Life  (London,  1906) ;  and  Willoughby  Vcrner,  Military 
Life  cf  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  (1905). 

CAMBRIDGE,  RICHARD  OWEN  (1717-1802),  English  poet, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  14th  of  February  1717.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  Leaving 
the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  he  took  up  residence  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1 737.  Four  years  later  he  married,  and  went  to 
live  at  his  country  seat  of  Whitminster,  Gloucestershire.  In 
1751  he  removed  to  Twickenham,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  many  notable  persons.  Horace  Walpole  in  his  letters  makes . 
many  jesting  allusions  to  Cambridge  in  the  character  of  news- 
monger. He  died  at  Twickenham  dn  the  17th  of  September 
1802.  His  chief  work  is  the  Scribleriad  (1751),  a  mock  epic 
poem,  the  hero  of  which  is  the  Martinus  Scriblerus  of  Pope, 
Arbuthnot  and  Swift.  The  poem  is  preceded  by  a  dissertation 
on  the  mock  heroic,  in  which  he  avows  Cervantes  as  his  master. 
The  satire  shows  considerable  learning,  and  was  eagerly  read 
by  literary  people;  but  it  never  became  popular,  and  the 
allusions,  always  obscure,  have  little  interest  for  the  present-day 
reader.  He  made  a  vatuable  contribution  to  history  in  his 
Account  of  Uii  War  in  India  .  .  .  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel 
from  the  year  17 $0  to  1760  ...  (1 761).  He  had  intended  to  write 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  British  power  in  India, 
but  this  enterprise  went  no  further  than  the  work  just  named, 
as  he  found  that  Robert  Orme,  who  had  promised  htm  the  use 
of  his  papers,  contemplated  the  execution  of  a  similar  plan. 

The  Works  of  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.,  including  several 
Pieces  never  before  published,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Char- 
acter by  his  Son,  George  Own  Cambridge  (1803),  includes,  besides  the. 
Scribleriad,  some  narrative  and  satirical  poems,  and  about  twenty 
papers  originally  published  in  Edward  Moore's  paper  called  The 
World.  His  poems  arc  included  in  A.  Chalmers's  English  Poets  (1816). 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  the 
seat  of  a  university,  and  the  county  town  of  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  56  m.  N.  by  E.  of  London  by  the  Great  Eastern 
railway,  served  also  by  the  Great  Northern,  London  &  North- 
western and  Midland  lines.  Pop.  ( 1001)  38,379.  It  lies  In  a  flat 
plain  at  the  southern  border  of  the  low  Fen  country,  at  an 
elevation  of  only  30  to  50  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  iss  situated  on  the  east  (right)  bank  of  the  Cam,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ouse,  but  suburbs  extend  across  the  river.  To 
the  south  and  west  the  slight  hills  bordering  the  fenljfnd  rise 
gently.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Cambridge  returns  one 
member.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  1 2  aldermen, 
and  36  councillors.    Area,  3233  acres. 

Cambridge  University1  shares  with  that  of  Oxford  the  first 
place  among  such  institutions  in  the  British  empire.  It  is  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  modern  importance  of  nittoiy^ 
the  town,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  outline 
the  historical  conditions  which  led  to  its  establishment.  The 
geographical  situation  of  Cambridge,  in  its  present  appearance 

1  See  also  Universities. 
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possessing  little  attraction  or  advantage,  calls  nevertheless  for 
first  consideration.  Cambridge,  in  fact,  owed  its  growth  to  its 
position  on  a  natural  line  of  communication  between  the  east  and 
the  midlands  of  England,  flanked  on  the  one  hand  by  the  deep 
forests  which  covered  the  uplands,on  the  other  by  the  unreclaimed 
fens,  then  desolate  and  in  great  part  impenetrable.  The  import- 
ance of  this  highway  may  be  judged  from  the  number  of  early 
earthworks  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge;  and  the  Castle  Hill,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  present  town  (near  the  west  bank  of  the 
river),  is  perhaps  a  British  work.  Roman  remains  discovered  in 
the  same  locality  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  small  town 
or  village  at  the  junction  of  roads;  the  name  of  Camborilum  is 
usually  attached  to  it,  but  without  certainty.  The  modern  name 
of  Cambridge  has  no  connexion  with  this.  The  present  form  of 
the  name  has  usually  been  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the 
original  name  Grantebrycge  or  Grantabridge  (Skeat);  but  Mr 
Arthur  Gray  points  out  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 
for  this  corruption  in  the  shape  of  such  probable  intermediate 
forms  as  Grantebrig  or  Crantebrig.  On  the  other  hand,  he  brings 
evidence  to  show  that  the  name  Cantebrig,  though  not  applied  to 
the  whole  town,  was  very  early  given  to  that  quarter  of  it  near 
the  Cante  brig,  i.e.  the  bridge  over  the  Cantc  (the  ward  beyond 
the  Great  Bridge  was  called  "  Parcelle  of  Cambridge  "  as  late  as 
1340);  in  this  quarter,  close  to  the  bridge,  Cambridge  castle  was 
built  by  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the  castle  and  the  castle- 
quarter  the  name  spread  within  sixty  years  to  the  whole  town, 
the  similarity  between  the  names  Grantebrig  and  Cantebrig 
playing  some  part  in  this  extension  (The  Dual  Origin  of  the  Town 
of  Cambridge*  p.  31).  Granta  is  the  earlier  and  still  an  alternative 
name  of  the  river  Cam,  this  more  common  modern  form  having 
been  adopted  in  sympathy  with  the  modern  name  of  the  town. 
Cambridge  had  a  further  importance  from  its  position  at  the  head 
of  river  navigation,  and  a  charter  of  Henry  ln  in  which  the  town 
is  already  referred  to  as  a  borough,  grants  it  exclusive  rights  as 
a  river-port,  and  regulates  traffic  and  tolls.  The  wharves  lay 
principally  along  that  part  of  the  river  where  are  now  the 
celebrated  "  backs  "  of  some  of  the  colleges,  whose  exquisite 
grounds  slope  down  to  the  water.  The  great  -Sturbridge  or 
Stourbridge  Fair  at  Barnwell,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
in  England,  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  ancient  commercial 
importance  of  Cambridge;  the  oldest  known  charter  concerning 
it  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  13th  century,  though  its  initiation 
may  perhaps  be  placed  a  century  before. 

Concerning  the  early  municipal  history  of  Cambridge  little  is 
known,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  its  citizens  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  protest  against  the  exactions  of  the 
Norman  sheriff,  Roger  Picot;  and  the  town  had  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  importance  when,  in  1068,  William  the 
Conqueror  built  a  castle  on  the  site  known  as  Castle  Hill,  and  used 
it  as  a  base  of  operations  against  Hereward  the  Wake  and  the 
insurgents  of  the  fcnland.  Cambridge,  however,  has  practically 
no  further  military  history.  From  the  14th  century  onward 
materials  were  taken  from  the  castle  by  the  builders  of  colleges, 
while  the  gatehouse,  the  last  surviving  portion,  was  removed  in 
1842. 

The  medieval  spirit  of  emulation  between  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  resulted  in  a  series  of  remarkable  fables 
to  account  for  the  foundation  of  both.  That  of  Cambridge  was 
assigned  to  a  Spanish  prince,  Cantaber,  in  the  4321st  year  after 
the  Creation.  A  charter  from  King  Arthur  dated  531,  and  the 
transference  of  students  from  Cambridge  to  Oxford  by  King 
Alfred,  were  also  claimed  as  historical  facts.  The  true  germ  of 
the  university  is  to  be  sought  in  the  religious  foundations  in  the 
town.  The  earliest  to  be  noticed  is  the  Augustinian  house  of  St 
Giles,  founded  by  Hugoline,  wife  of  Roger  Picot  the  sheriff,  in 
1092;  this  was  removed  in  1112  to  Barnwell,  where  the  chapel 
dedicated  to  St  Andrew  the  Less  is  practically  the  sole  remnant 
of  its  buildings.  In  1224  the  Franciscans  came  to  Cambridge, 
and  later  in  the  same  century  a  number  of  other  religious  orders 
settled  here,  such  as  the  Dominicans,  the  Gilber tines  and  the 
Carmelites,  who  had  before  been  established  at  Newnham. 
Students  were  gradually  attracted  to  these  several  religious 


houses,  and  Cambridge  was  already  recognized  as  a  centre  of 
learning  when,  in  1 231,  Henry  III.  issued  a  writ  for  its  governance 
as  such,  among  other  provisions  conferring  certain  disciplinary 
powers  on  the  bishop  of  Ely.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
influence  of  the  religious  orders  on  those  who  came  to  them  for 
instruction  was  too  narrow.  This  was  recognized  elsewhere,  for 
it  was  in  order  to  counteract  that  influence  that  Walter  de 
Merton  drew  up  the  statute  of  governance  for  his  foundation  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  a  statute  which  was  soon  afterwards 
used  as  a  model  by  Hugh  dc  Balshara,  bishop  of  Ely,  when,  in 
1281-1284  he  founded  the  first  Cambridge  college,  Pcterhouse. 

The  friction  between  town  and  university,  due  in  the  main  to 
the  conflict  of  their  jurisdictions,  the  tradition  of  which,  as  in  the 
sister  university,  died  hard  in  the  annual  efforts  of  some  under- 
graduates to  revive  the  "  town  and  gown  "  riots,  culminated 
during  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  (1381)  in  an  episode  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  record  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole. 
This  was  an  attack  by  the  rabble,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
more  reputable  townspeople,  on  the  colleges,  several  of  which 
were  sacked.  The  attack  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  courage 
and  resource  of  Henry  Spenser  or  Lc  Dispcncer,  bishop  of 
Norwich.  The  relations  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  with  the 
crown  were  never  so  intimate  as  those  of  Oxford.  Henry  III. 
fortified  the  town  with  two  gates,  but  these  were  burnt  by  the 
rebellious  barons;  and  in  much  later  times  the  two  first  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  the  two  first  of  the  Georges,  cultivated  friendly 
personal  relations  with  the  university.  During  the  civil  war  the 
colleges  even  melted  down  their  plate  for  the  war  chest  of  King 
Charles;  but  Cambridge  showed  little  of  the  stubborn  royalism 
of  Oxford,  and  submitted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  serious 
resistance. 

The  history  of  collegiate  foundation  in  Cambridge  after  that  of 
Pcterhouse  may  be  followed  through  the  ensuing  description  of 
the  colleges,  but  for  ease  of  reference  these  are  dealt  coOamiB. 
with  in  alphabetical  order.  The  main  street  which 
traverses  the  town  from  south  to  north,  parallel  to,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river,  is  known  successively  as  Trumping- 
ton  Street,  King's  Parade,  Trinity  Street,  St  John's  Street  and 
Bridge  Street.  The  majority  of  the  colleges  lie  on  either  side  of 
this  street,  and  chiefly  between  it  and  the  river.  Those  of  St 
John's,  Trinity,  Trinity  Hall,  Clare,  King's  and  Queens'  present 
the  famous  "  backs  "  towards  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
series  of  picturesque  bridges  leading  to  the  gardens  and  grounds 
on  the  opposite  bank. 

Christ's  College  is  not  among  the  group  indicated  above;  it 
stands  farther  to  the  cast,  in  St  Andrew's  Street.  1 1  was  founded 
in  1505  by  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry  VIL 
It  incorporated  God's  House,  which  had  been  founded  by 
William  Bingham,  a  cleric  of  London,  in  1439,  had  been  removed 
when  the  site  was  required  for  part  of  King's  College,  and  had 
been  refouaded  with  the  countenance  of  Henry  VI.  in  1448. 
This  was  a  small  house,  but  the  Lady  Margaret's  endowment' 
provided  for  a  master,  twelve  fellows  and  forty-seven  scholars. 
Edward  VI.  added  another  fellowship  and  three  scholarship© 
and  the  present  number  of  fellows  is  fifteen.  There  arc  certain 
exhibitions  in  election  to  which  preference  is  given  to  schools 
in  the  north  of  England— Gigglcswick,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Skiplon 
and  Sedbergh.  The  buildings  of-  Lady  Margaret's  foundation 
were  in  great  part  faced  in  classical  style  in  the  17th  century; 
a  building  east  of  the  old  quadrangle  is  also  of  this  period,  and 
is  ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones*  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  foundress 
herself  are  preserved,  though  in  an  altered  condition,  as  are 
those  of  the  poet  Milton,  who  was  educated  here,  and  with  whom 
the  college  has  many  associations.  In  the  fine  gardens  is  an 
ancient  mulberry  tree  believed  to  have  been  planted  by  him. 
Among  illustrious  names  connected  with  this  college  arc  John 
Leland  the  antiquary,  Archdeacon  Paley,  author  of  the  Evidences, 
and  Charles  Darwin,  while  Henry  More  and  others  of  the  school 
of  Cambridge  Platonists  in  the  17  th  century  were  educated  here. 

Clare  College  lies  close  to  the  river,  south  of  Trinity  Hall.  In 
1326  the  university  erected  a  hall,  known  as  University  Hall,  to 
accommodate  a  number  of  students,  and  in  1338  Elizabeth  de 
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Burgh,  countess  of  Clare,  re-endowed  the  hall,  which  took  the 
name  of  Clare  Hall,  and  only  became  known  as  college  in  1856. 
There  was  a  strong  ecclesiastical  tendency  in  this  foundation; 
six  out  of  the  twenty  fellows  were  to  be  priests  when  elected. 
The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master  and  fifteen  fellows, 
besides  scholars,  of  whom  three  receive  emoluments  from  the 
endowment  of  Lady  Clare.  The  old  college  buildings  were  in 
great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  1521;  the  present  buildings 
date  from  1638  to  1715,  and  are  admirable  examples  of  their 
period.  They  surround  a  very  beautiful  quadrangle,  and  the 
back  towards  the  river  is  also  fine.  Unconfirmed  tradition 
indicates  the  poet  Chaucer  as  an  alumnus  of  this  college;  other 
famous  men  associated  with  it  were  Hugh  Latimer  the  martyr, 
Ralph  Cudworth,  one  of  the  "  Platonists,"  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Corpus  Chrisli  College  (commonly  called  Corpus)  stands 
on  the  east  side  of  Trumpington  Street.  The  influence  of 
medieval  gilds  in  Cambridge,  the  character  of  which  was 
primarily  religious,  was  exceedingly  strong.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century  there  is  first  mentioned  the  gild  of 
St  Mary,  which  was  connected  with  Great  St  Mary's  church. 
The  gild  was  at  this  time  prosperous,  but  about  1356,  when 
the  idea  of  the  foundation  of  a  college  by  the  gilds  was  matured, 
the  fraternity  of  St  Mary  lacked  the  means  to  proceed  save  by 
amalgamating  with  another  gild,  that  of  Corpus  Christi.  The 
age  of  this  institution,  whose  church  was  St  Benedict's  or  St 
BcneVs,  is  not  known.  By  the  two  gilds,  therefore,  the  "House 
of  Scholars  of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary" 
was  founded  in  1352,  the  foundation  being  the  only  instance 
of  its  kind.  In  early  times  it  was  commonly  known  as  St  Bene  Vs 
from  the  church  connected  with  the  Corpus  gild  which  stands  over 
against  the  college,  and  served  as  its  chapel  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  master  and  twelve 
fellows,  with  scholars  of  the  old  and  later  foundations.  The 
ancient  small  quadrangle  remains,  and  is  of  historical  rather 
than  architectural  interest.  The  great  quadrangle  dates  from 
1823-1825.  The  library  contains  the  famous  collection  of  MSS. 
bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker,  alumnus  of  the 
college,  in  the  16th  century. 

Downing  College  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  to  the 
east  of  Trumpington  Street.  Sir  George  Downing,  baronet,  of 
Gamlingay  Park,  who  died  in  1740,  left  estates  to  various 
relations,  who  died  without  issue.  In  this  event,  Downing's  will 
provided  for  the  foundation  of  a  college,  but  the  heirs  contested 
the  will  with  the  university,  and  in  spite  of.  a  decision  against 
them  in  1769,  continued  to  hold  the  estates  for  many  years,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  1800  that  the  charter  for  the  college  was 
obtained.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1807,  and  the  two 
ranges  of  buildings,  in  classical  style,  represent  all  that  was 
completed  of  an  intended  quadrangle.  The  foundation  consists 
of  a  master,  professors  of  English  law  and  of  medicine,  six 
fellows  and  six  scholars. 

Emmanuel  College  overlooks  St  Andrew's  Street.  It  was 
founded  in  1 584  by  Sir  Walter  Mild  may  (c.  1 520-1 589) ,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  privy  councillor  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  foundation,  considerably  enlarged  from  the  original,  consists 
of  a  master,  sixteen  fellows  and  thirty  scholars.  There  are  further 
scholarships  on  other  foundations  which  arc  awarded  by  pre- 
ference to  pupils  of  Uppingham  and  other  schools  in  the  midlands. 
Emmanuel  was  noted  from  the  outset  as  a  stronghold  of  Puritan- 
ism; it  is  indeed  recorded  that  Elizabeth  rallied  the  founder 
on  his  intention  that  this  should  be  so.  Mildmay  assuredly  had 
the  welfare  of  the  church  primarily  at  heart,  and  he  attempted 
to  provide  against  the  life  residence  of  fellows,  which  he  con- 
sidered an  unhealthy  feature  in  some  colleges.  The  site  of 
Emmanuel  was  previously  occupied  by  a  Dominican  friary, 
and  some  of  its  buildings  were  adapted  to  collegiate  uses.  There 
is  only  a  Kttle  of  the  earliest  building  remaining;  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  college  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the 
1 8th  century.*  The  chapel,  however,  is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(1677).  Richard  Holds  worth]  Gresham  professor,  and  William 
Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  masters  of  this  college; 


Bishops  Joseph  Hall  and  Thomas  Percy  were  among  its  atumni, 
as  was  John  Harvard,  principal  founder  of  the  great  American 
college  which  bears  his  name. 

Conville  and  Caius  College  (commonly  called  Caius,  pronounced 
Kees),  stands  mainly  on  the  west  side  of  Trinity  Street.  It  arose 
out  of  an  earlier  foundation.  In  1348  Edmund  Gonvile  or  Gonevill 
founded  the  hall  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
was  commonly  called  Gonville  Hall,  for  the  education  of  twenty 
scholars  in  dialectic  and  other  sciences,  with  endowment  for 
a  master  and  three  fellows.  This  hall  stood  on  part  of  the  present 
site  of  Corpus,  but  on  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1351  it  was 
moved  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  site  of  the  present  Caius, 
by  William  Batcman,  bishop  of  Norwich  and  founder  of  Trinity 
Hall.  The  famous  physician  John  Caius  (q.v.),  who  was  educated 
at  this  small  institution,  later  conceived  the  idea  of  re  founding 
and  enlarging  it,  obtained  a  charter  to  do  so  in  1557,  and  became 
master  of  the  new  foundation  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
The  foundation  consists  of  a  master  and  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  fellows,  exclusive  of  the  provision  under  the  will  of  William 
Henry  Drosier  (d.  1889),  doctor  of  medicine  and  fellow  of  the 
college,  for  the  endowment  of  seven  additional  fellowships. 
Since  its  refoundation  by  Caius,  the  college  has  had  a  peculiar 
connexion  with  the  study  of  medicine,  while,  besides  many 
eminent  physicians,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Judge  Jeffreys, 
Robert  Hare,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Henry  Wharton  and  Lord  Thurlow 
are  among  its  noted  names.  Three  sides  of  the  main  quadrangle, 
Tree  Court,  including  the  frontage  towards  Trinity  Street,  are 
modern  (1870).  The  interior  of  this  court  is  picturesque,  and 
the  design  of  the  smaller  Caius  Court  was  inspired  by  Caius 
himself.  He  also  designed  the  gates  of  Honour,  Virtue  and 
Humility,  of  which  the  two  first  stand  in  situ;  the  gate  of 
Honour  is  a  peculiarly  good  example  of  early  Renaissance  work. 
Caius  is  buried  in  the  chapel. 

Jesus  College  lies  apart  from  and  to  the  north-east  of  the 
majority  of  the  colleges.  It  was  founded  in  1496  by  John 
Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely.  The  site  was  previously  occupied  by  a 
Benedictine  nunnery  dedicated  to  St  Radigund,  which  was 
already  in  existence  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century  and  was 
claimed  by  Alcock  to  have  been  founded  from  Ely,  to  the  bishops 
of  which  it  certainly  owed  much.  The  name  given  to  Alcock's 
college  was  that  of  "  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  glorious  Virgin  Saint  Radigund,"  but  it 
appears  that  the  founder  himself  intended  the  name  to  be  Jesus , 
College.  He  provided  for  a  master  and  six  fellows,  but  the 
foundation  now  consists  of  a  master  and  sixteen  fellows,  with 
twenty  scholars  or  more.  There  are  several  further  scholarships 
confined  to  the  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Architecturally  Jesus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  colleges  in 
Cambridge,  for  Alcock  retained,  and  there  still  remains,  a  con*- 
siderable  part  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  nunnery.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  church,  which  Alcock,  by  removing 
most  of  the  nave  and  other  portions,  converted  into  the  usual 
form  of  a  college  chapel.  The  tower,  however,  is  retained.  The 
bulk  of  the  building  is  an  admirable  example  of  Early  English 
work,  but  there  are  traces  of  Norman;  and  Alcock  added  certain 
Perpendicular  features.  Of  the  rest  of  the  college  buildings, 
the  hall  is  Alcock's  work,  the  brick  gatehouse  is  a  fine  structure 
of  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  while  the  cloister  is  a  little  later, 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  nuns'  cloister.  Another  court  dates 
from  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries,  and  there  is  a. considerable 
amount  of  modem  building.  The  most  famous  name  connected 
with  Jesus  College  is  that  of  Cranmer.  Among  many  others  are 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  John  Bale,  John  Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester, 
Hugh  Peters,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Thomas  Malthus,  Laurence 
Sterne  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

King's  College  has  its  fine  frontage  upon  the  western  side  of 
King's  Parade.  It  was  founded  by  King"  Henry  VI.  in  1441. 
The  first  site  was  small  and  circumscribed,  and  in  1443  the  existing 
site  was  with  difficulty  cleared  of  dwellings.  The  king  designed 
a  close  connexion  between  this  college  and  his  other  foundation 
at  Eton;  he  provided  for  a  provost  and  for  seventy  scholars, 
all  of.  whom  should  be  Etonians.    In  1861  open  scholarship* 
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veto  instituted,  and  the  foundation  now  consists  of  a  provost, 
forty-sir  fellows  and  forty-eight  scholars.  Half  the  scholarships 
are  still  appropriated  to  Eton.  An  administrative  arrangement 
peculiar  to  King's  College  is  that  by  which  the  provost  has 
absolute  authority  within  its  walls,  to  the  exclusion  of  officers 
of  the  University.  The  chief  architectural  ornament  of  the 
college,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  town,  is  the  magnifi- 
cent Perpendicular  chapel,  comparable  with  those  of  St  George 
at  Windsor  and  Henry  VH.  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
building  was  began  in  1446,  and  extended  (apart  from  the 
interior  fittings)  over  nearly  seventy  years.  Within,  the  most 
splendid  features  are  the  fan-vaulting  which  extends  throughout 
the  chapel,  the  noble  range  of  stained-glass  windows,  which 
date  for  the  most  part  from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  wooden  organ  screen,  which,  with  part  of  the  stalls,  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  college  services  are  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  their  music.  The  bulk  of  the  other  collegiate 
buildings  are  of  the  18th  century  or  modern.  The  old  court 
of  King's  College  is  occupied  by  the  modern  university  library, 
north  of  the  chapel;  the  gateway,  a  good  example  (1444),  is 
preserved.  John  Frith  the  Martyr,  Richard  Croke,  Giles 
Fletcher,  Richard  Mulcaster,  Sir  William  Temple,  William 
Oughtred,  the  poet  Waller,  and  Horace  Walpole  and  others  of 
Ids  family  are  among  many  illustrious  alumni  of  the  college. 

Magdalene  College  (pronounced  Maudlin)  stands  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cam,  near  the  Great  Bridge.  In  1428  the  Bene- 
dictines of  Crowland  Abbey  founded  a  home  for  student  monks 
on  this  site,  and  in  1510  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  partly 
secularised  this  institution  by  founding  Buckingham  College 
in  connexion  with  it.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery, 
Thomas,  Baron  Audley  of  Waklen,  erected  Magdalene  in  place 
of  the  former  house  in  1542.  The  foundation  consists  of  a 
master  and  seven  fellows*  besides  scholars.  There  are  some 
valuable  exhibitions  appropriated  to  Wisbech  school.  The 
appointment  of  the  master  is  peculiar,  the  office  being  m  the  gift 
of  the  occupant  of  Audley  End,  an  estate  near  Saffron  Walden, 
Essex.  Some  parts  of  the  original  building  are  preserved,  but 
the  most  notable  portion  of  the  college  is  the  Pepysian  library, 
dating  c.  1 700.  It  contains  the  very  valuable  collection  of  books 
bequeathed  by  Samuel  Pepys  to  the  college,  at  which  he  was  a 
student.  Buckingham  College  had  Archbishop  Cranmer  as  a 
lecturer;  Charles  Kingsley  and  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  were 
educated  at  Magdalene. 

Pembroke  College  stands  to  the  east  "of  Trumpmgton  Street. 
It  was  founded  m  1347  by  Mary.de  St  Paul,  widow,  of  Aylmer 
de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Henry  VI.  made  notable  bene- 
factions to  it  The  foundation  consists  of  a  master  and  thirteen 
fellows,  and  there  are  six  scholarships  on  the  original  foundation, 
besides  others  of  later  institution.  The  older  existing  buildings 
are  mainly  of  the  18th  century,  but  much  of  the  original  fabric 
was  removed  and  rebuilt  in  1874.  The  chapel  is  of  the  middle  of 
the  x  7th  century,  and  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
poets  Spenser  and  Gray,  Nicholas  Ridley  the  martyr,  Archbishop 
WMtgift  and  William  Pitt  were  associated  with  this  college; 
and  from  the  number  of  bishops  whose  names  are  associated 
With  it  the  college  has  obtained  the  style  of  collegium  episcopate* 

Peterhouse  or  St  Peter's  College  is  on  the  west  side  of  Trump- 
xngton  Street,  almost  opposite  Pembroke.  *It  has  already  been 
indicated  as  the  oldest  Cambridge  college  (1284).  Hugh  de 
Balsham,  the  founder,  had  settled  some  secular  scholars  in  the 
ancient  Augustinian  Hospital  of  St  John  in  1280,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  not  a  success.  Nor  did  he  carry  out  his  full  intentions 
as  regards  Peterhouse,  the  foundation  of  which  followed  on  the 
failure  of  the  fusion  of  his  scholars  with  the  hospital;  but 
Simon  Montagu,  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  carried 
on  his  work,  and  in  1344  gave  the  college  a  code  of  statutes  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Merton  code  is  plainly  visible.  A 
master  and  fourteen  fellows  formed  the  original  foundation,  but 
the  present  consists  of  a  master,  and  not  less  than  eleven  fellows 
and  twenty-three  scholars.  The  hall  retains  some  original  work; 
It  was  first  built  out  of  a  legacy  from  the  founder.  The  library 
boUding  (c.  1590)  is  due  to  a. legacy  from.Dr  Andrew  Peine 


(master  x  554-1 580);  and  Dr  Matthew  Wren  (master  1625-1634), 
uncle  of  the  famous  architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  directed 
the  building  of  the  chapel  and  cloisters.  The  most  famous  name 
connected  with  the  college  is  that  of  Cardinal  Beaufort 

Queens*  College  stands  at  the  south  of  the  riverside  group,  and 
one  of  its  ranges  of  buildings  rises  immediately  from  the  river. 
A  college  of  St  Bernard  had  been  established  in  1445  by  Andrew 
Docket  or  Dokctt,  rector  of  St  Botolph's  church,  who  had  also 
been  principal  of  a  hostel,  or  students'  lodge,  of  St  Bernard. 
He  sought  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
wife  of  Henry  VI.,  who  undertook  the  foundation  of  a  new  house 
on  another  site  in  1448,  to  bear  the  name  of  Queens'.  Docket 
became  the  first  master.  In  1465  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of 
Edward  IV.,  became  the  college's  second  foundress.  The 
'foundation  consists  of  a  president  and  eleven  fellows.  The 
buildings  are  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  main  quadrangle, 
of  red  brick,  was  completed  very  soon  after  the  foundation. 
The  smaller  cloister  court,  towards  the  river,  retains  building 
of  the  same  period,  and  the  beautiful  wooden  gallery  of  the 
president's  lodge  deserves  notice.  Another  court  is  called 
Erasmus's;  the  rooms  which  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  remain, 
and  a  walk  in  the  college  garden  across  the  river  bears  his  name. 

St  Catharine's  College,  on  the  west  side  of  Trumpington  Street, 
was  founded  by  Dr  Robert  Woodlark  or  Wodclarke,  chancellor 
of  the  university  and  (1452)  provost  of  King's  College.  It  was 
opened  in  1473,  but  the  charter  of  incorporation  dates  from  1475. 
The  foundation  provided  for  a  master  (Woodlark  being  the  first) 
and  three  fellows;  there  arc  now  six  fellows,  and  twenty-six 
scholars.  The  principal  buildings,  surrounding  a  court  on  three 
sides,  date  mainly  from  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  college 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

St  Joftn*s  College,  at  the  north  of  the  riverside  group  of  colleges, 
was  founded  in  151 1  by  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  also 
foundress  of  Christ's  College.  It  replaced  the  Hospital  of  St 
John,  which  dated  from  the  early  years  of  the  13th  century, 
and  has  been  mentioned  already  in  connexion  with  Peterhouse. 
The  Lady  Margaret  died  before  the  college  was  firmly  established, 
and  her  designs  were  not  carried  out  without  many  difficulties, 
which  were  overcome  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  John  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  one  of  her  executors.  Thirty-two  fellow- 
ships were  endowed,  but  subsequent  endowments  allowed 
extension,  and  the  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master,  fifty-six 
fellows,  sixty  scholars  and  nine  sizars.  A  large  number  of 
exhibitions  are  appropriated  to  special  schools.  Of  the  four 
courts  of  St  John's,  the  easternmost  is  the  original,  and  has  a  very 
fine  Tudor  gateway  of  brick.  The  chapel  is  modern  (1863-1860), 
an  ornate  example  of  the  work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  The  second 
court,  practically  unaltered,  dates  from  1 508-1602.  In  this  there 
is  a  beautiful  Masters'  gallery,  panelled,  with  a  richly-moulded 
ceiling;  it  is  now  used  as  a  combination  room  or  fellows'  common- 
room.  The  third  court,  which  contains  the  library  ( 1624),  backs 
on  to  the  river,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  on  the  opposite  bank, 
was  built  c.  1830.  A  covered  bridge  connects  the  two,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  from  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  bridge  of  that  name  at  Venice.  Among  the  notable  names 
connected  with  this  college  are  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  Thomas 
Cartwright,  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  Roger  Ascham, 
Richard  Bentley,  John  Cleveland,  the  satirist,  Thomas  Baker,  the 
historian,  Lord  Palmerston,  Professor  Adams,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Bishop  Colenso,  Dr  Benjamin  Kennedy,  Dean  Merivale,  Home 
Tooke,  Samuel  Parr  and  William  Wilberforce,  and  the  poets 
Herrick  (afterwards  of  Trinity  Hall)  and  Wordsworth. 

Selwyn  College,  standing  west  of  the  river  (Sidgwick  Avenue), 
was  founded  m  1882  by  public  subscription  in  memory  of  George 
Augustus  Selwyn,  bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  afterwards  of 
Lichfield,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  university  education  with 
economy  "  combined,"  according  to  the  charter, "  with  Christian 
training,  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Sidney  Sussex  College  faces  Sidney  Street  It  was  founded 
under  the  will  (1588)  of  the  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  dowager 
countess  of  Sussex  (d.  1580),  and  received  its  charter  in  1506. 
The  foundress  provided  for  a  master,  ten  fellows  and  twenty 
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scholars,  but  thirty-six  scholarships  are  ndw  provided.  The 
original  buildings  were  of  brick,  but  they  were  plastered  over 
and  greatly  altered  by  Wyatville  about  18304  The  Grey  Friars 
had  occupied  the  site,  and  part  of  their  buildings  remained  in 
the  chapel  until  1777.  A  beautiful  block  of  new  buildings, 
with  a  cloister,  was  erected  in  1800.  The  most  famous. name 
associated  with  the  college  is  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was 
a  fellow  commoner,  as  also  was  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  the 
Worthies  of  England. 

Trinity  College,  the  front  of  which  is  on  Trinity  Street,  is  the 
largest  collegiate  foundation  in  Cambridge,  and  larger  than  any 
in  Oxford.  It  was  founded  in  1546  by  King  Henry  VTII.  and 
absorbed  several  earlier  institutions — King's  Hall  (founded 
by  Edward  in.  in  1336),  St  Michael's  or  Mkhaelhouse  (founded 
by  Hervey  dc  Stanton,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under 
Edward  II.,  in  1323),  Fyswick  or  Physick's  Hostel,  belonging 
to  Gonville  Hall,  and  other  hostels.  Henry's  original  foundation 
was  for  a  master  and  sixty  fellows  and  scholars,  but  Queen 
Mary  and  other  later  benefactors  enabled  extensions  to  be  made, 
and  the  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master  (appointed  by  the 
crown),  at  least  sixty  fellows,  seventy-four  scholars  and  sixteen 
sizars,  with  minor  scholars,  chaplains  librarian  and  the  regius 
professors  of  Divinity,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Major  scholarships 
are  open  to  undergraduates,  not  being  of  standing  to  take  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  as  well  as  to  non-members  of  the 
university  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  while  minor  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  are  open  only  to  the  latter.  'There  are  valuable 
exhibitions  appropriated  to  certain  schools,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  confined  to  Westminster  school.  Trinity 
College  is  entered  from  Trinity  Street  by  the  King's  Gateway 
(1 518-1535)  preserved  from  King's  Hall,  but  subsequently 
altered.  The  principal  or  Great  Court  is  the  largest  in  Cambridge 
and  very  fine.  Its  buildings  are  of  different  dates.  In  the  centre 
is  a  picturesque  fountain,  erected  by  Thomas  Neville,  master 
(1593-1615),  under  whose  direction  much  of  the  building  was 
carried  out.  The  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  court  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  carved  oak  fittings  within 
date  from  the  mastership  of  Richard  Bendey  (1 700-1 742).  The 
organ  is  particularly  fine.  A  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by 
Roubtliac  stands  in  the  antechapel,  and  Richard  Poison  and 
William  Whewell  are  buried  here.  The  hall  on  the  west  of  the 
court  is  Neville's  work  (1605),  and  very  beautiful.  The  second 
court  is  also  his  foundation  and  bears  his  name.  The  library 
en  the  west  side  is  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Its  interior 
is  excellent,  and  besides  busts  of  some  of  the  vast  number  of 
famous  men  connected  with  Trinity,  it  contains  a  statue  of*  Lord 
Byron  by  the  Danish  sculptor.  Thorvaldsen.  The  New  Court, 
Gothic  in  style,  was  begun  in  1823.  The  beautiful  grounds  and 
walks  of  the  college  extend  down  to  and  beyond  the  river. 
The  college  has  extended  its  buildings  to  the  opposite  side  of 
Trinity  Street,  where  the  two  courts  known  as  WhewelTs  Hostel 
were  built  (c.  i860)  at  the  charge  of  Dr  William  Whewell  during 
his  mastership.  The  eminent  alumni  of  this  great  college  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  selection. 

Trinity  Halt,  which  lies  near  the  river,  south  of  Trinity,  was 
founded  by  William  Batcman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1350.  On 
the  site  there  had  been,  for  about  twenty  years  before  the  founda- 
tion, a  bouse  of  monastic  students  from  Ely.  The  present  college 
is  alone  in  preserving  the  term  Hall  in  its  title.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  master  and  thirteen  fellows,  and  the  study  of  law, 
which  the  founder  had  especially  in  mind,  is  provided  for  by 
lectureships,  and  not  less  than  three  studentships  tenable  by 
graduates  of  the  college.  The  buildings-  are  for  the  most  part 
modem  or  modernized,  but  the  interior  of  the  library  well 
preserves  its  character  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

Of  the  churches  of  Cambridge  one  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  church  of  the  university,  namely  Great  St  Mary's,  which 
it.*—*-  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  between  King's 
iSSST  ft"ade  *»<*  Market  Hill.  It  is  a  fine  Perpendicular 
structure,  founded  in  1478;  but  the  tower  was  not 
completed  until  1608.  Some  Decorated  details  are  preserved 
Iron  a  former  building.    The  university  preachers  deliver  their 


sermons  in  this  church,  but  h  was  formerly  the  meeting-plat* 
of  the  university  for  the  transaction  of  business,  for  learned 
disputations    and    fqr   secular    festivals.    The    "Cambridge 
chimes  "  struck  by  the  clock  are  famous,  and  a  curfew  is  rung 
each  evening  on  the  great  bell.    The  Senate  House,  «*»"A'*{[ 
opposite  Great  St  Mary's,  dates  from  1730  and  is  classics!  in 
style.    The  buildings  of  the  university  horary,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  enclose  two  quadrangles,  and  in  part  occupy  the  site 
of  the  old  court  of  King's  College.    One  of  the  quadrangles 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  schools  or  lecture  rooms,  but  as 
the  library  grew  it  usurped  their  place.    Important  modem  ad- 
ditions date  from  1842,  1864  and  1888.    The  facade  of  the  old 
schools  is  an  excellent  work  of  1758.    The  library  is  one  of  those 
which  is  entitled  to  receive,  undet  the  Copyright  Act,  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  FkzwHUam 
Museum,  a  massive  classical  building,  was  begun  in  1837  to 
contain  the  bibliographical  and  art  collection  bequeathed  by 
Richard,   Viscount   Fitzwilliem,  in   1816.    The   museum  of 
archaeology  (classical,  general  and  local,  1884)1  is  connected 
with  the  Fitawilliam  Museum.    The  Pitt  Press  (1833),  housing 
the  university  printing  establishment,  was  begun  out  of  the 
residue  of  a  fund  for  erecting  the  statues  of  William  Pitt  in 
Hanover  Square,  London,  and  Westminster  Abbey.    It  stands 
near  Pembroke,  Pitt's  college.    The  Selwyn  Divinity  School 
(1879),  opposite  St  John's  College,  was  built  largely  at  the  charge 
of  Dr  William  Selwyn,  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity. 
The  museums  and  lecture  rooms  (begun  in  1863)  are  extensive 
buildings  on  each  side  of  Downing  Street-    Included  in  these 
are  the  museum  of  zoology,  which  had  its  origin  in  collections 
made   by   Sir  Busick    Harwood,   professor  of  anatomy   in 
1785-1814,  and  contains  the  collection  of  fishes  made  by 
Charles  Darwin  in  the  ship  "Beagle";  the  medical  school, 
botanical  museum  and     herbarium,    jnineralogical  museum, 
engineering  laboratory  (1804),  optical  and  astronomical  lecture 
room,  chemical  laboratory  (1887), and  the  Cavendish  laboratory 
for  physical  research  (1874).  the  gift  of  William  Cavendish, 
7U1  duke  of  Devonshire  and  chancellor  of  the  university.    The 
Sedgwick  Geological  Museum,  opened  by  King  Edward  VII. 
in  1004,  commemorates  Adam  Sedgwick,  Woodwardian  pro- 
fessor of  geology,  and  originated  in  the  collections  of   Dr 
John  Woodward  (d.  17^28).    Adjoining  this  building,  in  Down- 
ing Street  is  the  law  library,  founded  on  a  bequest  from  Miss 
Rebecca  Flower  Squire  (d.  1808)  with  the  law  school.    The 
observatory  (1824)  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  Mad- 
ingley  Road,  and  the  botanic  garden  (founded  1762,  and  removed 
to  Us  present  site  in  183 1)  borders  Trumpington  Road.    The 
club-rooms  and  debating  hall  of  the  Cambridge  Union  Society 
are  adjacent  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  churc*. 

The  non-collegiate  students  of  the  university  (Le  those  who 
receive  the  university  education  and  possess  the  same  status  as 
collegiate  students  without  belonging  to  any  college)  have 
lecture  and  other  rooms  and  a  library  in  Fitzwilljam  Hall  This 
body  was  created  in  1869.  The  students  reside  in  lodgings. 
There  are  two  women's  colleges — Girton,  established  in  1873  00 
the  north-western  outskirts  of  the  town,  having  been  previously 
opened  at  Hitchin  in  i86g,and  Newnham  (1875)^  originally  0873) 
a  hall  of  residence  for  students  attending  special  lectures  for 
women.  Among  other  educational  establishments  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  Leys  school,  founded  in  1875  by -prominent  Wet- 
leyans  for  non-sectarian  education,  and  the  Perse  School,  an 
ancient  foundation  remodelled  in  1902. 

Out  of  a  number  of  ancient  churches  in  Cambridge,  two, 
besides  Great  St  Mary's,  deserve  special  notice.  In  St  Bene* 
diet's  or  Benet's,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Corpus  College,  the  tower  is  of  „*'m 
great  interest,  being  the  oldest  surviving  building  in 
Cambridge,  of  pre- Norman  workmanship ,  having  rude 
ornamentation  on  the  exterior  and  the  tower  arch  within.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Bridge  Street  b  one  of  the  four 
ancient  round  churches  in  England. "  Its  supposed  date  is  1x20- 
1140,  but  although  it  is  doubtless  to  be  associated  with  the 
Knights  Tesnplars,  the  circumstances  of  its  foundation  are  not 
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known.  The  chancel  is  practically  a  nxxfern  reconstruction, 
and  an  extensive  restoration,  which  has  been  adversely  criticized, 
was  applied  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  to  the  whole 
fabric  in  184  x.  At  several  of  the  villages  neighbouring  or 
Suburban  to  Cambridge  there  are  churches  of  interest,  as  at 
Chesterton,  Trumpington,  Grantchester  (where  the  name  indi- 
cates a  Roman  station,  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  remains), 
Fen  Ditton  and  Barnwell,  near  which  is  the  Norman  Sturbridge 
chapel.  In  Cambridge  itself  there  is  a  Norman  house,  much 
altered,  which  by  a  tradition  of  unknown  origin  bears  the  name 
of  the  School  of  Pythagoras. 

The  university  is  a  corporate  body,  including  all  the  colleges. 
These,  however,  are- also  corporations  in  themselves,  and  have 
y^99nny  their  own  statutes,  but  they  are  further  subject  to  the 
paramount  laws  of  the  university.  The  university 
statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  only  replaced  in 
1858.  The  statutes  as  revised  by  a  commission  in 
that  year  were  soon  found  to  require  emendation;  in 
1872  another  commission  was  appointed,  and  in  1882  new 
statutes  received  the  approval  of  the  queen  in  council.  The 
head  of  the  university  is  the  chancellor.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
university,  of  high  rank  and  position,  elected  by  the  senate. 
Being  generally  non-resident,  he  delegates  his  administrative 
duties  to  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is  the  head  of  a  college,  and 
is  elected  for  one  year  by  the  senate.  The  principal  executive 
officers  under  the  vice-chancellor  are  as  follows.  The  two 
proctors  have  as  their  main  duty  that  of  disciplinary  officers 
over  the  members  of  the  university  in  statu  pupiliari.  In  each 
year  two  colleges  nominate  one  proctor  each,  according  to  a 
feed  rotation  which  gives  the  larger  colleges  a  more  frequent 
choice  than  the  smaller.  The  proctors  are  assisted  by  four 
pro-proctors.  The  public  orator  Is  the  spokesman  of  the  senate 
upon  such  public  occasions  as  the  conferring  of  honorary 
degrees.  The  librarian  has  charge  of  the  university  library. 
The  registrary,  with  his  assistant,  records  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate,  &c,  and  has  charge  of  documents.  The  university 
returns  two  members  to  parliament,  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  senate.  The  chancellor  and  sex  viri  (elected  by  the  senate) 
form  a  court  for  offences  against  the  university  statutes  by 
members  not  in  statu  pupiliari.  The  chancellor  and  six  heads  of 
colleges,  appointed  by  the  senate,  form  a  court  of  discipline  for 
members  in  statu  pupiliari. 

The  senate  in  congregation  is  the  legislative  body.  Those  who 
have  votes  in  it  are  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  doctors  of 
ffiBgfrL  divinity,  law,  medicine,  science,  letters  and  music, 
and  masters  of  art,  law,  surgery  and  music.  The 
council  of  the  senate,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
four  heads  of  colleges,  four  professors  and  eight  other  members 
of  the  senate  chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor,  brings  all  proposals 
(called  Graces)  before  the  senate.  The  revenues  of  the  university 
are  derived  chiefly  from  fees  at  matriculation,  for  certain  ex- 
aminations, and  for  degrees,  from  a  tax  upon  all  members  of  the 
university,  and  from  contributions  by  the  colleges,  together  with 
the  profits  of  the  University  Press.  A  financial  board,  consisting 
of  the  vice-chancellor  ex  officio  and  certain  elected  members, 
administers  the  finances  of  the  university.  There  are  boards  for 
each  of  the  various  faculties,  and  a  General  Board  of  Studies, 
with  the  vice-chancellor  at  the  head.  There  are  university 
professors,  readers  or  lecturers  in  a  large  number  of  subjects. 
The  oldest  professorship  is  the  Lady  Margaret  professorship  of 
divinity,  instituted  by  the  founders  of  Christ's  and  St  John's 
Colleges  in  1502.  In  1540  Henry  VIII.  founded  the  regius 
professorships  of  divinity,  civil  law,  physic,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  head  of  a  college  generally  bears  the  title  of  master,  as 
indicated  above  in  the  account  of  the  several  colleges.  It  has 
also  been  seen  that  the  foundation  of  each  college 
includes  a  certain  number  of  fellows  and  scholars. 
The  affairs  of  the  college  are  managed  by  the  head  and 
the  fellows,  or  a  committee  of  fellows.  The  scholars 
and  other  members  in  statu  pupiliari  are  generally 
termed  collectively  undergraduates.  Those  who  receive  no 
wnolumenti  (and  therefore 'pay  the' full  fees)  are  technically 


called  pensioners,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  undergraduates. 
Another  group  of  students  receiving  emoluments  are  termed 
sizars;  the  primary  object  of  sizarships  is  to  open  the  university 
course  to  men  of  limited  means.  The  title  of  fellow-commoners 
belongs  to  wealthy  students  who  pay  special  fees  and  have  the 
right  of  dining  at  the  fellows'  tables.  This  class  has  virtually 
ceased  to  exist.  As  regards  his  work,  the  undergraduate  in 
college  is  under  the  intimate  direction  of  his  tutor;  the  discip- 
linary officer  in  college  is  the  dean.  Besides  the  foundation 
scholarships  in  each  college  there  are  generally  certain  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  founded  by  private  or  special  benefactions; 
these  are  frequently  awarded  for  the  encouragement  of  specific 
branches  of  study,  or  are  confined  wholly,  or  by  preference,  to 
students  from  certain  schools. 

The  total  number  of  students  is  about  3000.  The  colleges 
cannot  accommodate  this  number,  so  that  a  student  commonly 
spends  some  part  of  his  residence  in  lodgings,  which  £»«&. 
are  licensed  by,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  university  «m»  mad 
authorities.  Such  residence  implies  no  sacrifice  of  J5*wto#* 
membership  of  a  college.  There  are  three  terms —  *^u' 
Michaelmas  (October),  Lent  and  Easter  (summer).  They 
include  together  not  less  than  227  days,  though  the  actual  period 
of  residence  for  undergraduates  is  about  24  weeks  annually. 
Undergraduates  usually  begin  residence  in  Michaelmas  term. 
An  elementary  examination  or  other  evidence  of  qualification  is 
required  for  admission  to  a  college.  After  nine  terms'  (three 
years')  residence  an  undergraduate  can  take  the  first  degree,  that 
of  bachelor  of  arts  (b.a.).  The  examinations  required  for  the 
ordinary  b.a.  degree  are— (1)  Previous  examination  or  Little-go 
(usually  taken  in  the  first  term  of  residence  or  at  least  in  the  first 
year),  including  classics,  mathematics  and  a  gospel  in  Greek  and 
Paley 's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  or  an  additional  Greek  or  Latin 
classic  and  logic.  (2)  General  examination  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  with  a  portion  of  English  history,  &c.  (3)  Special 
examination  in  a  subject  other  than  classical  or  mathematical. 
Candidates  for  honours  are  required  to  pass  the  Previous  examina^ 
tion  with  certain  additional  subjects;  they  then  have  only  a 
"  tripos  "  examination  in  one  of  the  following  subjects — mathe- 
matics, classics,  moral  sciences,  natural  sciences,  theology,  law, 
history,  oriental  languages,  medieval  and  modern  languages, 
mechanical  sciences,  economics.  The  mathematical  tripos  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which,  down  to  1000,  the 
candidates  were  classed  in  the  result  as  Wranglers,  Senior 
Op  times  and  Junior  Opthnes.  There  was  also  an  individual 
order  of  merit,  the  most  proficient  candidate  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  Senior  Wrangler.  But  in  1906  a  number  of 
important  reforms  of  this  tripos  were  proposed  by  the  Mathe- 
matical Board,  and  among  these  the  abolition  of  the  individual 
order  of  merit  was  recommended  and  passed  by  the  senate.  It 
is  not  employed  in  any  other  tripos.  The  classical  tripos  is  also 
in  two  parts,  to  the  second  of  which  certain  kindred  subjects  are 
added  (ancient  philosophy,  history,  &c.).  Individual  order  of 
merit  is  not  observed  in  either  part,  the  candidates  being  grouped 
in  classes.  There  are  a  large  number  of  university  prizes  and 
scholarships  on  special  foundations.  Such  are  the  Smith's  prizes 
for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  on  the  foundation 
(1768)  of  Robert  Smith,  master  of  Trinity,  awarded  up  to  1883 
after  examination,  but  since  then  for  an  essay  on  some  branch  of 
each  subject,  and  the  Chancellor's  medals,  of  which  two  have 
been  awarded  annually  in  classics  since  the  foundation  of  the 
prizes  in  1751  by  Thomas  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  university  may  adopt  as  affiliated  colleges  institutions  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire  which 
fulfil  certain  conditions  as  to  the  education  of  adult 
students.  Attendance  at  these  institutions  is  counted  as 
equivalent  to  a  certain  period  of  residence  at  Cambridge 
University  in  the  event  of  a  student  wishing  to  pursue  his  work 
here.  There  are  over  twenty  such  affiliated  colleges.  There  are 
also,  in  England,  certain  "  affiliated  centres."  These  are  towns 
in  which  there  is  no  affiliated  college,  but  students  who  have 
there  attended  a  course  of  education  managed  in  connexion 
with  the  university  by  a  committee  may  enter  the  university 
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with  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  students  from 
affiliated  colleges. 

The  principal  social  function  of  the  university  is  the  "  May 
Week  "  at  the  dose  of  the  Easter  term.    It  actually  takes  place 

Jtar  wMt  "*  ^xme  an(^  *asls  ^on8cr  ^l&n  a  week.  There  is  a  great 
influx  of  visitors  into  Cambridge  for  this  occasion. 
The  first  four  days  are  occupied  by  the  college  boat-races  on  the 
Cam,  and  on  subsequent  days  there  are  college  balls,  concerts, 
theatrical  performances  and  other  entertainments.  On  the 
Tuesday  after  the  races  there  is  a  Congregation,  at  which  prize 
exercises  are  recited,  and  usually,  but  not  invariably,  a  number 
of  honorary  degrees  are  conferred  on  eminent  men  by  invitation. 
This  final  period  of  the  academic  year  is  called  Commencement, 
or  in  Latin  Comitia  Maxima. 

Authorities. — For  details  of  the  administration  of  the  university 
and  colleges,  regulations  as  to  studies,  prizes,  scholarships,  &c,  see 
the  annual  Cambridge  University  Calendar  and  The  Students'  Hand- 
book to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge;  see  also  R.  Willis 
and  J.  W.  Clark,  Architectural  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1886):  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Accession  of 
Charles  I.  (2  vols.,  1873-1884;  third  vol.,  1909);  and  smaller 
History  of  Cambridge,  in  Longman's  "Epoch  Series  (1888 J; 
J.  W.  Clark,  Cambridge,  Historical  and  Picturesque  (London,  1890); 
T.  D.  Atkinson,  Cambridge  Described  and  Illustrated,  with  intro- 
duction by  J.  W.  Clark  (London,  1897);  F.  W.  Maitland,  Township 
and  Borough  (Cambridge,  1898);  C.  W.  Stubbs,  Cambridge,  in 
"  Mediaeval  Towns  "  series  (London,  1905) ;  Arthur  Gray,  The 
Dual  Origin  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge  (publications  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Soc.,  new  scr.  No.  1,  Cambridge,  1908);  J.  W.  Clark, 
Liber  memorandorum  ecclesie  de  Bernewelle  (Cambridge,  1907),  with 
an  introduction  by  F.  W.  Maitland.  For  the  individual  colleges, 
see  the  series  of  College  Histories,  by  various  authors  (London,  1899 
et  seq.). 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  city  ana  the  county-seat  of  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Choptank  river,  near  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  about  60  m.  S.E.  of  Baltimore.  Pop.  (1890)  4192; 
(1900)  5747  (1958  being  negroes);  (1910)6407.  It  is  served  by  the 
Cambridge  branch  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washing" 
ton  railway  (Pennsylvania  railway),  which  connects  with  the 
main  line  at  Seaford,  30  m.  distant,  and  with  the  Baltimore, 
Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  at  Hurlock,  16  m.  distant;  and  by 
steamers  of  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  railway 
company.  It  is  a  business  centre  for  the  prosperous  farming 
region  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  is  a  shipping  point  for 
oysters  and  fish;  among  its  manufactures  are  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  flour,  hominy,  phosphates,  underwear  and 
lumber.  Cambridge  was  founded  in  1684,  received  its  present 
name  in  1686,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1900. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  Charles  river, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  of  which  it  is  in  effect  a  part,  although 
under  separate  government.  Pop.  (1880)  52,669;  (1890) 
70,028;  (1900)  91,886;  (1910  census)  104,839.  Of  the 
total  population  in  1900,  30,446  were  foreign-born,  including 
11,235  Irish,  9613  English  Canadians,  1944  English,  1483  French 
Canadians  and  1584  Swedish;  and  54,200  were  of  foreign 
parentage  (both  parents  foreign-born),  including  24,961  of  Irish 
parentage,  9829  of  English-Canadian  parentage,  2587  of  English 
parentage,  and  2  288  of  French-Canadian  parentage.  Cambridge 
is  entered  directly  by  only  one  railway,  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
The  township,  now  practically  built  over  by  the  city,  contained 
originally  several  separate  villages,  the  names  of  which  are  still 
used  as  a  convenience  in  designating  corresponding  sections  of 
the  municipality:  Old  Cambridge,  North  Cambridge,  Cam- 
bridgeport  and  East  Cambridge,  the  last  two  being  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  districts. 

Old  Cambridge  is  noted  as  the  scat  of  Harvard  University 
(q.v.)  and  as  a  literary  and  scientific  centre.  Radcliffc  College 
(1879),  to*  women,  practically  a  part  of  Harvard;  an  Episcopal 
Theological  School  (1867),  and  the  New  Church  (Swedenborgian 
or  New  Jerusalem)  Theological  School  (1866)  are  other  educa- 
tional institutions  of  importance.  To  Cambridge  also,  in  1908, 
was  removed  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  a  Congregational 
institution  chartered  in  1807,  opened  in  Andover,  Massachusetts, 


in  1808  (re-incorporated  under  separate  trustees  in  1907).  This 
seminary  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  theological  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States;  it  grew  out  of  the  theological  teaching 
previously  given  in  Phillips  Academy,  and  was  founded  by  the 
widow  of  Lt.-Governor  Samuel  Phillips,  her  son  John  Phillips 
and  Samuel  Abbot  (1732-1812).  The  instruction  was  strongly 
Calvinistic  in  the  earlier  period,  but  the  seminary  has  always 
been  "  equally  open  to  Protestants  of  every  denomination." 
Very  liberal  aid  is  given  to  students,  and  there  is  no  charge  for 
tuition.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  founded  in  1843  by  Edward 
Robinson  and  in  1844  taken  over  by  Professors  Bela  B.  Edwards 
and  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  the  Andover  Review  (1884-1893),  have 
been  the  organs  of  the  seminary.  In  1  $86  .some  of  its  professors 
published  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  a  book  which  made  a  great  stir 
by  its  liberal  tone,  its  opposition  to  supernaturalism  and  its 
evident  trend  toward  the  methods  of  German  "  higher  criticism.'* 
Legal  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  five  professors,  after  th* 
publication  of  this  book,  failed;  and  their  successful  defence 
helped  to  secure  greater  freedom  in  thought  and  in  instruction 
in  American  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  theological 
seminaries.  The  seminary  is  now  affiliated  with  Harvard 
University,  though  it  remains  independent  and  autonomous. 

Cambridge  is  a  typical  New  England  city,  built  up  in  detached 
residences,  with  irregular  streets  pleasantly  shaded,  and  a 
considerable  wealth  of  historic  and  literary  associations.  There 
are  many  reminders  of  the  long  history  of  Harvard,  and  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  Cambridge  was  the  site  of  the  camp  of 
the  first  American  army,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  from 
it  went  the  detachment  which  intrenched  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Here  are  the  Apthorp  House  (built  in  1760),  in  which  General 
Burgoyne  and  his  officers  were  lodged  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
1777;  the  dm  under  which,  according  to  tradition,  Washington 
took  command  of  the  Continental  Army  on  the  3rd  of  July  1775; 
the  old  Vassall  or  Craigie  House  (1759),  where  Washington  lived 
in  1775-1776,  and  which  was  later  the  home  of  Edward  Everett, 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Jared  Sparks  and  (1837-1882)  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  Elbridge  Gerry  lived  and  James  Russell  Lowell 
was  born,  lived  and  died  in  "  Elmwood  "  (built  in  1767);  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  born  in  Cambridge  also;  John  Fiske,  the 
historian,  lived  here;  and  there  are  many  other  literary  associa- 
tions, attractive  and  important  for  those  interested  in  American 
letters.  InMt  Auburn  Cemetery  arc  buried  many  artists,  poets, 
scholars  and  other  men  and  women  of  fame.  Cambridge  is 
one  of  the  few  American  cities  possessing  a  crematorium  (1900). 
The  municipal  water-works  are  excellent  A  handsome  bridge 
joining  Cambridgeport  to  Boston  (cost  about  $2,250,000)  was 
opened  late  in  1906.  Four  other  bridges  span  the  Charles  river 
between  the  two  cities.  A  dam  between  East  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  traversed  by  a  roadway  150  ft  wide,  was  in  the  process 
of  construction  in  1907;  and  an  extension  of  the  Boston  subway 
into  Cambridge  to  the  grounds  of  Harvard  University,  a  distance 
of  about  3  m.,  was  projected.  The  city  government  is  admini- 
stered almost  entirely  under  the  state  civil-service  laws,  Cam- 
bridge having  been  a  leader  in  the  adoption  of  its  provisions. 
A  non-partisan  association  for  political  reform  did  excellent 
work  from  1890  to  1900,  when  it  was  superseded  by  a  non- 
partisan party.  Since  1887  the  city  has  declared  yearly  by 
increasing  majorities  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
high  schools  enjoy  a  notable  reputation.  A  handsome  city  hall 
(cost  $235,000)  and  public  library  (as  well  as  a  manual  training 
school)  were  given  to  the  city  by  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  a  one- 
time resident,  whose  benefactions  to  Cambridge  aggregated 
in  value  $650,000.  Cambridge  has  many  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  in  1005  the  city's  factory  products  were  valued 
at  $42407,064,  an  increase  of  45*8%  over  their  value  in  190a 
The  principal  manufactures  are  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
products,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  rubber  belting  and  hose,  printing  and  publishing  products, 
carpentering,  pianos  and  organs,  confectionery  and  furniture. 
Cambridge  is  one  of  the  chief  publishing  centres  of  the  country. 
The  tax  valuation  of  property  in  1906  ($105,153,235)  was  more 
than  $1000  per  inhabitant. 
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Cambridge  Is  "  one  of  the  few  American  towns  that  may  be 
said  to  have  owed  their  very  name  and  existence  to  the  pursuit 
of  letters  "  (T.  W.  Higginson).  Its  she  was  selected  in  ,1630 
by  Governor  Winthrop  and  others  as  suitable  for  fortifications 
and  defence,  and  it  was.  intended  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony;  but  as  Boston's  peninsular  position 
gave  it  the  advantage  in  commerce  and  m  defence  against  the 
Indians,  the  plan  fell  through,  although  up  to  1638  various 
sessions  of  the  general  court  and  particular  courts  were  held 
here.  The  township  records  (published)  are  continuous  since 
1632.  A  direct  tax  for  the  wooden  "  pallysadoe  "  about  Cam* 
bridge  led  the  township  of  Watertown  in  163  a  to  make  the  first 
protest  in  America  against  taxation  without  representation. 
The  settlement  was  first  known  as  the  u  New  Towne,"  but  in 
1638  was  named  Cambridge  in  honour  of  the  English  Cambridge, 
where  several  score  pf  the  first  immigrants  to  the  colony  were 
educated.  The  oldest  college  in  America  (Harvard)  was  founded 
here  in  1636.  In  1639  there  was  set  up  in  Cambridge  the  first 
printing  press  of  British  North  America  (Boston  having  none 
untH  1676).  Other  notable  dates  in  history  are  1637  and  1647, 
when  general  synods  of  New  England  churches  met  at  Cambridge 
to  settle  disputed  doctrine  and  define  orthodoxy;  the  departure 
for  Connecticut  of  Thomas  Hooker's  congregation  in  1636;  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  present  constitution 
of  the  commonwealth,  1770-1780;  the  separation  of  the  Con- 
gregationalism and  Unitarians  of  the  first  parish'  church,  in  1829; 
and  the  grant  of  a  city  charter  in  1846.  The  original  township 
of  Cambridge  was  very  large,  and  there  have  been  successively 
detached  from  it,  Newton  (i6oi>,  Lexington  (1713),  Brighton 
(1837)  and  Arlington  (1867). 

See  Lucius  R.  Paige,  History  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  16)0- 
1877  (Boston,  Mass.,  1877);  T.  W.  rfigginson,  OU  Cambridge 
(New  York,  1899);  Arthur  Gilman  (ed.),  The  Cambridge  of  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Ninety-Six  (Cambridge,  1896);  and  Historic  Cutde 
to  Cambridge  (Cambridge,  1907*) 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Guernsey  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  Wills  Creek,  about  75  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  (1890)  4361;  (1000)  8241,  of  whom  407  were  foreign- 
born;  (1910  census)  ",327.  lt  *  terved  by  the  Baltimore  *X 
Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railways,  and  is  connected  by  an 
electric  line  with  Byesville  (pop.  in  1910,  3156),  about  7  m.  S. 
Cambridge  is  built  on  a  bill  about  800  ft.  above  sea-level 
There  is  a  public  library.  Coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  day  and  iron 
are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  among  the  city's  manufactures  are 
iron,  steel,  glass,  furniture  and  pottery.  The  value  of  its 
factory  products  in  1005  was  $3,440,917.  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Cambridge  was  first  settled 
in  1708  by  emigrants  from  the  island  of  Guernsey  (whence  the 
name  of  the  county);  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1806;  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1837;  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1893. 

CAMBRIDGE  PLAT0NI8T8,  a  school  of  phflosophico-religious 
thinkers  which  flourished  mainly  at  Cambridge  University  in  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  century.  The  founder  was  Benjamin 
Whichcote  and  the  chief  members  were  Ralph  Cudworth, 
Richard  Cumberland,  Joseph  Glanvill,  Henry  More  and  John 
Norris  (see  separate  articles).  Other  less  important  members 
were  Nathanael  Cuhrerwel  (d.  1651?),  Theophilus  Gate  (1628- 
1678),  John  Pordage  (1607-1681),  George  Rust  (d.  1670),  John 
Smith  (1618-1652)  and  John  Worthington  (16x8-1671).  They 
represented  liberal  thought  at  the  time  and  were  generally 
known  as  Latitudinarians.  Their  views  were  due  to  a  reaction 
against  three  main  tendencies  in  contemporary  English  thought: 
the  sacerdotalism  of  Laud  and  his  followers,  the  obscurantist 
sectaries  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  doctrines  of  Hobbea. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  a  reconciliation  between  reason  and 
religion,  resulting  in  a  generally  tolerant  spirit.  They  tend 
always  to  mysticism  and  the  comtemplation  of  things  transcen- 
dental. In  spite  of  inaccuracy  and  the  lack  of  critical  capacity 
in  dealing  with  their  authorities  both  ancient  and  modern,  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  exercised  a  valuable  influence  on  English 
theology  and  thought  in  general    Their  chief  contributions  to 


thought  were  Cud  worth's  theory  of  the  "plastic  nature  "  of 
God,  More's  elaborate  mysticism,  Norris's  appreciation  of  Male* 
branche,  GlanvuTs  conception  of  scepticism  as  an  aid  to  Faith, 
and ,  in  a  less  degree,  the  harmony  of  Faith  and  Reason  elaborated 
by  Culverwd.  The  one  doctrine  on  which  they  all  combined  to 
by  especial  emphasis  was  the  absolute  existence  of  right  and 
wrong  quite  apart  from  the  theory  of  divine  authority.  Their 
chief  authorities  were  Plato  and  the  Neo-phtonists  (between 
whom  they  made  no  adequate  distinction),  and  among  modern 
philosophers,  Descartes,  Malebranche  and  Boehme.  From  these 
sources  they  attempted  to  evolve  a  philosophy  of  religion, 
which  would  not  only  refute  the  views  of  Hobbes,  but  would 
also  free  theology  finally  from  the  errors  of  scholasticism, 
without  plunging  it  in  the  newer  dangers  of  unfettered  rational- 
ism  (see  Ethics). 

See  Tutloch,  Rational  Theology  in,  England  irt  the  17th  Century  \ 
Hallam,  Literature  of  Burpte  (chap,  on  Philosophy  from  1650  to  1700; 


Hunt,  Religious  Thought  In- England;  von  Stein,  Sieben  Backer  1. 
Gaschtchf  aes  Platomswus  (1862),  and  works  on  individual  philo- 
sopher* appended  to  biographies, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  eastern  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Lincolnshire,  E.  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  S.  by  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire,  and  W.  by  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire  and 
Northamptonshire,  The  area  is  858*0  sq.  m.  The  greater  past 
of  the  county  falls  within  the  district  of  the  Fens,  and  is  flat, 
elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  sea4evel,  and  interjected  with 
innumerable  drainage  channels.  The' physical  characteristics  of 
this  district,  and  the  history  of  its  reclamation  from  la  marshy 
and  in  great  part  uninhabitable  condition,  fall  for  consideration 
under  the  heading  Fens.  Except  in  the  south  of  the  county  the 
scenery  of  the  flat  land  is  hardly  ever  varied  by  rising  ground  or 
wood,  and  owes  the  attraction  it  posacsaca  rather  to  individuality 
than  to  beauty.  At  the  south-eastern  and  southern  boundaries, 
and  to  the  west  of  Cambridge,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Cam  on 
the  north,  the  land  rises  in  gentle  undulations;  but  for  the  rest, 
such  elevations  as  the  Gog  Magog  Hills,  S.E.  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  gentle  hillock  on  which  the  city  of  Ely  stands,  are  isolated 
and  conspicuous  from  afar.  The  principal  rivers  are  the.  Oust 
and  its  tributaries  in  the  south  and  centre,  and  the  Nenei 
in  the  north;  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of  both  these 
rivers  within  Cambridgeshire  flow  in  artificial  channels,  of 
which  those  for  the  Ouse,  two  great  parallel  cuts  between 
Earith  and  Denver  Sluice,  in  Norfolk,  called  the  Bedford 
Rivers,  form  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  drainage  of 
the  county.  The  old  main  channel  of  the  Ouse,  from  Ely 
downward  to  Denver  (below  whkh  are  tidal  waters),  is  filled 
chiefly  by  the  waters  of  the  Cam  or  Granta,  which  joins  the 
Ouse  3  m.  above  Ely,  the  Lark  (which  with  its  feeder,  the 
Kennett,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  with.  Suffolk  for  a 
considerable  distance)  and  the  Little  Ouse,  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  with  Norfolk. 

Geology.-- By  its  geological  features,  Cambridgeshire  is 
divisible  into  three  well-marked  regions;  in  the  south  and 
south-east  are  the  low  uplands  formed  by  the  Chalk,  north  of 
this,  but  best  developed  in  the  south-west,  isaclayandgieensand 
area;  all  the  remaining  portion  is  alluvial  Fenland.  The  general 
strike  of  the  rocks  is  along  a  south-west  and  north-east  line,  the 
dip  is  south-easterly.  The  oldest  rock  is  the  Jurassic  Oxford 
Clay,  which  appears  as  an  irregular  strip  of  elevated  flat  ground 
reaching  from  Croxton  by  Conington  and  Fenny  Drayton  to 
Willinghara  and  Rampton.  Eastward  and  northward  it  no  doubt 
forms  the  floor  of  the  Fen  country,  and  at  Thorney  and  Whittlesea 
small  patches  rise  like  islands,  through  the  level  fen  alluvium. 
The  Coralline  Oolite,  with  the  Elsworth  or  St  Ives  rock  at  the 
base,  occurs  as  a  small  patch,  covered  by  Greensand,  at  Up  ware, 
whence  many  fossils  have  been  obtained;  elsewhere  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  Ampthill  Clays,  which  are.  passage  beds  between  the 
Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clays.  The  latter  clay  hes  in  a  narrow 
strip  by  Fapworth  St  Agnes,  Oakington  and  Cottcnham;  a 
large  irregular  outcrop  surrounds  Haddenham  and  Ely,  and 
similar  occurrences  are  at  March,  Chatteris  and  Manea.  Above 
the  Kimmeridge  Clay  cornea  the  Lower  Greensand,  sandy  for  the 
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greater  part,  but  hen  and  there  hardened  into  the  condition 
known  aa  "  Carstone,"  which  has  been  used  as  an  inferior 
building-stone.  This  formation  is  thickest  in  the  south-west,  it 
extends  from  the  border  by  Gambngay,  Cuxton  and  Cottenham, 
and  appears  again  in  outliers  at  Upware,  Ely  and  Haddenham. 
The  Gault  forms  a  strip  of  flat  ground,  4  to  6  m.  wide,  running 
roughly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  river  Cam,  from  Gulden 
Morden  through  Cambridge  to  Soham;  it  is  a  stiff  blue  clay 
200  ft.  thick  in  the  south-west,  but  is  thinner  eastward.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  chalk  is  the  Chalk  Marl,  xo  to  20  ft  thick,  with 
a  glauconitic  and  phosphatic  nodule-bearing  layer  at  its  base, 
known  as  the  Cambridge  Greensand.  This  bed  has  been  largely 
worked  for  the  nodules  and  for  cement;  it  contains  many 
fossils  derived  from  the  Gault  below.  Several  outliers  of  Chalk 
Marl  lie  upon  the  Gault  west  of  the  Cam.  The  Chalk  comprises 
all  the  main  divisions  of  the  formation,  including  the  Totternhoe 
stone,  Melbourn  rock  and  Chalk  rock  Much  glacial  boulder 
clay  covers  all  the  higher  ground  of  the  county;  it  is  a  stiff 
brownish  day  with  many  chalk  fragments  of  travelled  rocks. 
Near  Ely  there  is  a  remarkable  mass  of  chalk,  evidently  trans- 
ported by  toe,  testing  on  and  surrounded  by  boulder  day. 
Plateau  gravel  caps  some  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  old  river  gravels 
occur  at  lower  levels  with  the  bones  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and 
other  extinct  mammals.  The  low-lying  Fen  beds  ace  marry  sflt 
with  abundant  peat  beds  and  buried  forest*;  at  the  bottom  is  a 
gravel  layer  of  marine  origin. 

Industries.— The  climate  is  as  a  whole  healthy,  the  fens  being 
10  carefully  drained  that  diseases  to  which  dwellers  in  marshy 
districts  are  commonly  liable  are  practically  eliminated.  The 
land  is  very  fertile,  and  although  some  decrease  is  generally 
apparent  in  the  acreage  under  grain  crops,  Cambridgeshire  is 
one  of  the  principal  gram-producing  counties  in  Bngfriwi 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  and  an 
unusually  small  proportion  is  under  permanent  pasture.  Wheat 
is  the  chief  grain  crop,  but  large  quantities  of  barley  and  oats  are 
also  grown.  Among  green  crops  potatoes  occupy  a  large  and 
Increasing  area.  Dairy-farming  is  especially  practised  in  the 
south-west,  where  the  district  of  the  Cam  valley  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Dairies;  and  much  butter  and  cheese  are  sent  to 
the  London  markets.  Sheep  are  pastured  extensively  on  the 
higher  ground,  but  the  number  of  these  and  of  cattle  for  the 
county  as  a  whole  is  not  large.  Beans  occupy  a  considerable 
acreage,  and  fruit-growing  and  market-gardening  are  important 
in  many  parts.  There  is  no  large  manufacturing  industry 
common  to  the  county  in  general;  among  minor  trades  brewing 
k  carried  on  at  several  places,  and  brick-making  and  lime- 
burning  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Communications.— The  principal  railway  serving  the  county  is 
the  Great  Eastern,  of  which  system  numerous  branch  lines  centre 
chiefly  upon  Cambridge,  Ery  and  March.  Cambridge  is  also 
served  by  branches  of  the  Great  Northern  line  from  Hhchin, 
of  the  London  &  North-Western  from  Bletchley  and  Bedford, 
and  of  the  Midland  from  Kettering.  A  trunk  line  Conner*  ing 
the  eastern  counties  with  the  north  and  north-west  of  England 
runs  northward  from  March  under  the  Joint  working  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Eastern  companies.  The  artificial  water- 
ways  provide  the  county  with  an  extensive  system  of  inland 
navigation;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  industrial 
population  is  employed  on  these.  In  this  connexion  the  building 
of  boats  and  barges  is  carried  on  at  several  towns. 

Population  and  Administration.— The  area  of  the  andent 
county  is  549,7*3  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  188,061, 
and  in  ioor  of  100,682.  The  andent  county  includes  the  two 
administrative  counties  of  Cambridge  in  the  south  and  the  Isle* 
of  Ery  in  the  north.  The  liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  formerly 
of  the  independent  nature  of  a  county  palatine,  but  ceased  to 
be  so  under  acts  of  1836  and  1817.  Its  area  is  238,048  acres, 
and  that  of  the  administrative  county  of  Cambridge  315.17* 
acres.  Cambridgeshire  contains  seventeen  hundreds.  The 
municipal  boroughs  are  Cambridge,  the  county  town  (nop. 
38,379},  in  the  administrative  county  of  Cambridge,  and  Wisbech 
(9381)  in  the  Isle  of  Ery.    The  other  urban  districts  are— in  the 


administrative  county  of  Cambridge,  Chesterton  (9991),  and  fn 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  Chatteris  (471 0,  Ely  (7713),  March  (7565)  and 
Whittlesey  (3909).  Among  other  considerable  towns  Soham 
(4230)  and  Littleport  (4181),  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely. 
may  be  mentioned.  The  town  of  Newmarket,  which,  although 
wholly  within  the  administrative  county  of  West  Suffolk,  is 
mainly  in  the  ancient  county  of  Cambridgeshire,  is  famous  for 
its  race-meetings.  The  county  is  in  the  south-eastern  circuit* 
and  assizes  are  held  at  Cambridge.  Each  administrative  county 
has  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  the  two  are  divided  into  ten 
petty  sessional  divisions.  The  borough  of  Cambridge  has  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  this  borough  and  Wisbech 
have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace.  The  university  of 
Cambridge  exercises  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  its  members. 
There  are  168  entire  civil  parishes  in  the  two  administrative 
counties.  Cambridgeshire  is  almost  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  Ely 
and  the  archdeaconries  of  Ely  and  Sudbury,  but  small  portions 
are  within  the  dioceses  of  St  Albans  and  Norwich.  There  are 
104  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part  within 
the  county.  The  parliamentary  divisions  are  three,  namely, 
Northern  or  Wisbech,  Western  or  Chesterton,  and  Eastern  or 
Newmarket,  each  returning  one  member.  The  county  also 
contains  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Cambridge,  returning 
one  member;  and  the  university  of  Cambridge  returns  two 
members. 

History.— The  earliest  English  settlements  in  what  is  now 
Cambridgeshire  were  made  about  the  6th  century  by  bands  of 
Engles,  who  pushed  their  way  up  the  Ouse  and  the  Cam,  and 
established  themsdves  in  the  fen-district,  where  they  became 
known  as  the  Gyrwas,  the  districts  corresponding  to  the  modern 
counties  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridgeshire  being  dis- 
tinguished as  the  lands  of  the  North  Gyrwas  and  the  South 
Gyrwas  respectively.  At  this  period  the  fen-district  stretched 
southward  aa  far  as  Cambridge,  and  the  essential  unity  which 
it  preserved  is  illustrated  later  by  its  inclusion  under  one 
sheriff,  chosen  in  successive  years  from  Cambridgeshire  proper, 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Huntingdonshire.  In  656  numerous  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  were  included  in  the  endowment 
el  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  and  in  the  same  century  religious 
houses  were  established  at  Ely  and  Thorney,  both  of  which, 
however,  were  destroyed  during  the  Danish  invasions  of  the 
9th  century.  After  the  treaty  of  Wedmorc  the  district  became 
part  of  the  Danelaw.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  by  Edward 
in  the  roth  century  it  was  induded  in  East  Anglia,  but  in  the 
1  ith  century  was  again  overrun  by  the  Danes,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  devastations  burnt  Cambridge.  The  first  mention  of 
the  shire  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records  the  valiant  resistance 
which  it  opposed  to  the  invaders  in  zoio  when  the  rest  of  East 
Anglia  had  taken  ignominious  flight  The  shire-system  of 
East  Anglia  was  in  all  probability  not  definitdy  settled  before 
the  Conquest,  but  during  the  Danish  occupation  of  the  9th  century 
the  district  possessed  a  certain  military  and  political  organization 
round  Cambridge,  its  chid  town,  whence  probably  originated 
the  constitution  and  demarcation  of  the  later  shire.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  county  was  divided  aa  now,  except 
that  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  then  formed  two  hundreds  having 
their  meeting-place  at  Witchford,  is  now  divided  into  the  four 
hundreds  of  Ely,  Wisbech,  North  Witchford  and  South  Witch- 
ford,  while  Cambridge  formed  a  hundred  by  itself.  The 
hundred  of  Fiendish  was  then  known  as  Flamingdike.  Cam* 
bridgeshire  was  formerly  induded  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
until,  on  the  erection  of  Ely  to  a  bishop's  see  in  1109,  almost  the 
whole  county  was  placed  in  that  diocese.  In  1291  the  whole 
county,  with  the  exception  of  parishes  in  the  deanery  of  Fordham 
and  diocese  of  Norwich,  constituted  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely, 
comprising  the  deaneries  of  Ely,  Wisbech,  Chesterton,  Cambridge, 
Shingay,  Bourn,  Barton  and  Camps.  The  Isle  of  Ely  formerly 
constituted  an  independent  franchise  in  which  the  bishops 
exercised,  quasi-palatinate  rights,  and  offences  were  held  to  be 
committed  against  the  bishop's  peace.  These  privileges  were 
considerably  abridged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  Isle 
stiU  had  srpanite  dvil  officers,  appointed  by  the  bishop,  chid 
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asnong  whom  were  the  chief  justice,  chief  bailiff,  deputy  bailiff 
and  two  coronets.  The  bishop  is  still  custos  rotulorum  of  the 
Isle.  Cambridgeshire,  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  lack 
of  county  families,  and  for  the  frequent  changes  in  the  ownership 
of  estates.  No  Englishmen  retained  lands  of  any  importance 
after  the  Conquest,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
the  chief  lay  proprietors  were  Alan,  earl  of  Brittany,  whose 
descendants  the  Zouches  retained  estates  in  the  county  until 
the  15th  century;  Picot  the  sheriff,  whose  estates  passed  to 
the  fimihV*  of  Peverell  and  Peche;  Aubrey  de  Vere,  whose 
descendants  retained  their  estates  till  the  16th  century;  and 
Hardwinus  de  ScaJarhs,  ancestor  of  the  Scales  of  Whaddon. 

From  the  time  of  Hereward's  famous  resistance  to  the  Con- 
queror in  the  fen-district,  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  intimately  concerned 
with  the  great  political  struggles  of  the  coon  try.  It  was  defended 
against  Stephen  by  Bishop  Nigellus  of  Ely,  who  fortified  Ely 
and  Aldreth,  and  the  latter  in  1144  was  held  for  the  empress 
Maud  by  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville.  During  the  struggles  between 
John  and  his  barons,  Faukes  de  Breaute  was  made  governor  of 
Cambridge  Castle,  which,  however,  surrendered  to  the  barons 
in  the  same  year.  The  Isle  of  Ely  was  seized  by  the  followers 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1366,  but  in  1267  was  taken  by  Prince 
Edward.  At  the  Reformation  period  the  county  showed  much 
sympathy  with  the  Reformers,  and  in  164a  the  knights,  gentry 
and  commoners  of  Cambridgeshire  petitioned  for  the  removal 
of  all  unwarrantable  orders  and  dignities,  and  the  banishment 
of  popish  clergy.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century 
Cambridgeshire  was  one  of  the  associated  counties  in  which  the 
king  had  no  visible  party,  though  the  university  assisted  him 
with  contributions  of  plate  and  money 

Cambridgeshire  has  always  been  mainly  an  agricultural 
county.  The  Domesday  Survey  mentions  over  ninety  mills 
and  numerous  valuable  fisheries,  especially  eel-fisheries,  and 
contains  frequent  references  to  wheat,  malt  and  honey.  The 
county  had  a  flourishing  wool-industry  in  the  14th  century, 
and  became  noted  for  its  worsted  cloths.  The  Black  Death  of 
x 340  and  the  ravages  committed  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
were  followed  by  periods  of  severe  depression,  and  in  1439  several 
Cambridgeshire  towns  obtained  a  remission  of  taxation  on  the 
plea  of  poverty.  In  the  16th  century  barley  for  malt  was  grown 
in  large  quantities  in  the  south,  and  the  manufacture  of  willow- 
baskets  was  carried  on  in  the  fen-districts.  Saffron  was  extens- 
ively cultivated  in  the  x8th  century,  and  paper  was  manufactured 
near  Sturbridge.  Sturbridge  fair  was  at  this  period  reckoned 
the  largest  in  Europe,  the  chief  articles  of  merchandise  being 
wool,  hops  and  leather;  and  the  Newmarket  races  and  horse- 
trade  were  already  famous-  Large  waste  areas  were  brought 
under  cultivation  in  the  17th  century  through  the  drainage 
of  the  fen-district,  which  was  brought  to  completion  about 
1652  through  the  labours  of  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  Dutchman. 
The  coproUte  industry  was  very  profitable  for  a  short  period 
from  1850  to  1880,  and  its  decline  was  accompanied  by  a  general 
industrial  and  agricultural  depression.  Cambridgeshire  returned 
three  members  to  parliament  in  1290,  and  in*  1295  the  county 
returned  two  members,  the  borough  of  Cambridge  two  members, 
and  the  city  of  Ely  two  members,  this  being  the  sole  return  for 
Ely.  The  university  was  summoned  to  return  members  in  1300 
and  again  in  1603,  but  no.  returns  are  recorded  before  1614, 
after  which  it  continued  to  return  two  members.  Under  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  the  county  returned  three  members. 

Antiquities. — In  ecclesiastical  architecture  Cambridgeshire 
would  be  rich  only  in  the  possession  of  the  magnificent  cathedral 
at  Ely  and  the  round  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jesus 
College  and  King's  College  chapels,  and  many  other  examples 
in  Cambridge,  But  there  are  many  fine  churches  elsewhere. 
At  Thorney,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  the  county,  which  owes 
much  in  appearance  to  the  8th  duke  of  Bedford  (d.  1872),  the 
parish  church  is  actually  a  portion  of  the  church  of  an  abbey 
taid  to  date  originally  from  the  7th  century,  and  refounded  in 
073  by  Ethehrold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  as  a  Benedictine 
monastery.  The  church  is  partly  fine  Norman.  Another 
Monaan  building  of  special  interest  b  Sturbridge  chapel  near 


Cambridge,  which  belonged  to  a  lepers'  hospital  To  this 
foundation  King  John  granted  a  fair,  which  became,  and  continued 
until  the  18th  century,  one  of  the  most  important  in  England.  It 
is  still  held  in  September.  At  Swaffham  Prior  there  are  remains 
of  two  churches  in  one  churchyard,  the  tower  of  one  being  good 
Transitional  Norman,  while  that  of  the  other  is  Perpendicular, 
the  upper  part  octagonal  Among  many  Early  English  examples 
the  church  of  Cherry  Hinton  near  Cambridge  may  be  mentioned. 
The  churches  of  Trumpington  and  Bottisham  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  Decorated  style;  in  the  first  is  a  famous  brass  to  Sir 
Roger  de  Trumpington  (1289).  As  Perpendicular  examples -the 
tower  and  spire  of  St  Mary's,  Whittlesey,  and  the  rich  wooden 
roof  of  Outwdl  church,  may  be  selected.  Monastic  remains 
are  scanty.  Excluding  the  town  of  Cambridge  there  are  no 
domestic  buildings,  either  ancient  or  modern,  of  special  note, 
with  the  exception  of  Sawston  Hall,  in  the  south  of  the  county, 
a  quadrangular  mansion  dated  1557-1584. 

Authorities. — See  D.  and  S.  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia  ^  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  (London,  1808);  C.  C.  Babington,  Ancient  Cambridgeshire 
(Cambridge,  1883);  R.  Bowes,  Catalogue  of  Books  printed  at  or 
relating  to  Cambridge  (Cambridge,  1891  et  acq.);  E.  Conybeare, 
History  of  Cambridgeshire  (London,  1897) ;  Victoria  County  History, 
Cambridgeshire. 

CAMBUSLAlia,  a  town  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Clyde,  4}  m.  S.E.  of  Glasgow  (of  which  it  is  a 
residential  suburb)  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
8323;  (1901)  12,252.  Its  leading  industries  include  coal-mining, 
turkey-red  dyeing  and  brick-making.  It  contains  one  of  the 
largest  steel  works  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the  chief 
edifices  are  a  public  hall,  institute  and  library.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  John  Claudius  London  (x  783-1843),  the  land- 
scape gardener  and  writer  on  horticulture,  whose  Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Britannicum  still  ranks  as  an  authority. 

CAMBYSES  (Pen.  Kambujiya),  the  name  borne  by  the  father 
and  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  When  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon 
hi  539  he  was  employed  in  leading  religious  ceremonies  {Chronicle 
of  Nabouidus),  and  in  the  cylinder  which  contains  Cyrus's 
proclamation  to  the  Babylonians  his  name  is  joined  to  that  of 
his  father  in  the  prayers  to  Marduk.  On  a  tablet  dated  from  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  is  called  king  of  BabeL  But  his 
authority  seems  to  have  been  quite  ephemeral;  it  was  only  in 
530,  when  Cyrus  set  out  on  his  last  expedition  into  the  East, 
that  he  associated  Cambyses  on  the  throne,  and  numerous 
Babylonian  tablets  of  this  time  are  dated  from  the  accession 
and  the  first  year  of  Cambyses,  when  Cyrus  was  "  king  of  the 
countries  "  (i.e.  of  the  world).  After  the  death  of  his  father  in 
the  spring  of  528  Cambyses  became  sole  king.  The  tablets  dated 
from  his  reign  in  Babylonia  go  down  to  the  end  of  his  eighth 
year,  i.e.  March  521  B.C.1  Herodotus  (iii.  66) ,  who  dates  bis  reign 
from  the  death  of  Cyrus,  gives  him  seven  years  five  months,  i.e. 
from  528  to  the  summer  of  521.  For  these  dates  cf.  Ed.  Meyer, 
Forschungen  tur  alien  Gesckichtc,  ii.  470  ff. 

The  traditions  about  Cambyses,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
authors,  come  from  two  different  sources.  The  first,  which 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  2;  4; 
10-37),  is  of  Egyptian  origin.  Here  Cambyses  is  made  the 
legitimate  son  of  Cyrus  and  a  daughter  of  Apries  (Herod,  iii.  2, 
Dinon  fr.  11,  Polyaen.  viii.  29),  whose  death  he  avenges  on  the 
successor  of  the  usurper  Amasis.  (In  Herod,  iii.  1  and  Ctesias 
ap.  Athen.  xiii.  560  D,  this  tradition  is  corrected  by  the  Persians: 
Cambyses  wants  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Amasis,  who  sends 
him  a  daughter  of  Apries  instead  of  his  own  daughter,  and  by 
her  Cambyses  is  induced  to  begin  the  war.)  His  great  crime  is 
the  killing  of  the  Apis,  for  which  he  is  punished  by  madness, 
in  which  he  commits  many  other  crimes,  kills  his  brother  and  his 
sister,  and  at  last  loses  his  empire  and  dies  from  a  wound  in  the  hip, 
at  the  same  place  where  he  had  wounded  the  sacred  animal 
Intermingled  are  some  stories  derived  from  the  Greek  mercen- 
aries, especially  about  their  leader  Phanes  of  Halicarnassus,  who 

1  On  the  much  discussed  tablet,  which  is  said  to  date  from  hit 
nth  year,  the  writer  had  at  first  written  "  loth  vear  of  Cyrus," 
and  then  corrected  this  date  into  u  1st  year  of  Cambyses  ;  see 
Strassmaier,  Inschrtfieu  von  Cambyses,  No.  97. 
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betrayed  Egypt  to  the  Persian*.  In  the  Persian  tradition  the 
crime  of  Cambyses  is  the  murder  of  his  brother;  he  is  further 
accused  of  drunkenness,  in  which  he  commits  many  crimes,  and 
thus  accelerates  his  ruin.  These  traditions  are  found  in  different 
passages  of  Herodotus,  and  in  a  later  form,  but  with  some 
trustworthy  detail  about  his  household,  in  the  fragments  of 
Ctesias.  With  the  exception  of  Babylonian  dated  tablets  and 
some  Egyptian  inscriptions,  we  possess  no  contemporary  evidence 
about  the  reign  of  Cambyses  but  the  short  account  of  Darius  in 
the  Behistun  inscription.  It  is  impossible  from  these  sources  to 
form  a  correct  picture  of  Cambyses'  character;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  he  was  a  wild  d&pot  and  that  he  was  led  by 
drunkenness  to  many  atrocious  deeds. 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  after  Cyrus  had  conquered  Asia, 
Cambyses  should  undertake  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  only 
remaining  independent  state  of  the  Eastern  world.  Before  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition  he  killed  his  brother  Bardiya  (Smerdis), 
whom  Cyrus  had  appointed  governor  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  date  is  given  by  Darius,  whereas  the  Greek  authors  narrate 
the  murder  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  The  war  took  place  in 
525,  when  Amasis  had  just  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Psam- 
metichus  III.  Cambyses  had  prepared  for  the  march  through 
the  desert  by  an  alliance  with  Arabian  chieftains,  who  brought  a 
large  supply  of  water  to  the  stations.  King  Amasis  had  hoped 
that  Egypt  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  threatened  Persian 
attack  by  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks.  But  this  hope  railed; 
the  Cyprian  towns  and  the  tyrant  Polycrates  of  Samoa,  who 
possessed  a  large  fleet,  now  preferred  to  join  the  Persians,  and 
the  commander  of  the  Greek  troops,  Phanes  of  Halicarnassus, 
went  over  to  them.  In  the  decisive  battle  at  Pehisium  the 
Egyptians  were  beaten,  and  shortly  afterwards  Memphis  was 
taken.  The  captive  king*  Psammetichus  was  executed,  having 
attempted  a  rebellion.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  show  that 
Cambyses  officially  adopted  the  titles  and  the  costume  of  the 
Pharaohs,  although  we  may  very  well  believe  that  he  did  not 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  customs  and  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  Egypt  Cambyses  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  (Cush),  i.e.  the  kingdom  of  Napata  and  Meroe,  the 
modern  Nubia.  But  his  army  was  not  able  to  cross  the  deserts; 
after  heavy  losses  he  was  forced  to  return.  In  an  inscription 
from  Napata  (in  the  Berlin  museum)  the  Ethiopian  king  Nastesen 
relates  that  he  had  beaten  the  troops  of  Kembasuden,  i.e. 
Cambyses,  and  taken  all  his  ships  (H.  Schifer,  Die  Aetkiopische 
Kdnigsinsehrift  des  Berliner  Museums,  xooi).  Another  expedi- 
tion against  the  great  oasis  failed  likewise,  and  the  plan  of  attack- 
ing Carthage  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians 
to  operate  against  their  kindred.  Meanwhile  in  Persia  a  usurper, 
the  Magian  Gaumata,  arose  in  the  spring  of  522,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  murdered  Bardiya  (Smerdis).  He  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Asia.  Cambyses  attempted  to  march  against  him, 
but,  seeing  probably  that  success  was  impossible,  died  by  his 
own  hand  (March  521).  This  is  the  account  of  Darius,  which 
certainly  must  be  preferred  to  the  traditions  of  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  which  ascribe  bis  death  to  an  accident  According  to 
Herodotus  (Hi.  64)  he  died  in  the  Syrian  Ecbatana,  i.e.  Hamath; 
Joscphus  (Ant.  xi.  2.  2)  names  .Damascus;  Ctesias,  Babylon, 
which  is  absolutely  impossible. 

See  A.  Lincke,  Kombvses  in  der  Sate,  LitteraUtr  unJ  Kunst  des 
Mittehlters,  in  Aetypttaco:  Festschrift  J0r  Georg  Ebers  (Leipzig 
1897),  pp.  41-61 ;  also  Persia:  Ancient  History.  (Ed.  M.) 

CAMDEN,  CHARLES  PRATT,  ist  Earl  (1714-1794),  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  was  born  in  Kensington  in  1 7 14  He  was 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Devonshire  family  of  high  standing,  the 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1754  he  became  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
Having  adopted  his  father's  profession,  he  had  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1728,  and  ten  years  later  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  practised  at  first  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  travelling 
also  the  western  circuit  For  some  years  his  practice  was  so 
limited,  and  he  became  so  much  discouraged,  that  he  seriously 


thought  of  turning  Us  back  on  the  law  and  entering  the  church. 
He  listened,  however,  to  the  advice  of  his  friend  Sir  Robert 
Henley,  a  brother  barrister,  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Chancellor 
Northington,  and  persevered,  working  on  and  waiting  for  snrrrna, 
The  first  case  which  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  and 
gave  him  assurance  of  ultimate  success  was  the  government 
prosecution,  in  1752,  of  a  bookseller,  William  Owen,  for  a  libel  on 
the  House  of  Commons. 

His  speech  for  the  defence  contributed  much  to  the  verdict  fot 
the  defendant  In  1757,  through  the  influence  of  William  Pitt 
(afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  with  whom  he  had  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  while  at  Eton,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  attoraey-generai  The  same  year  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Down  ton  in  Wiltshire. 
He  sat  in  parliament  four  years,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself 
as  a  debater.  His  professional  practice  now  largely  increased. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  incidents  of  his  tenure  of  office  as 
attorney-general  was  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  J.  Shebbeare  (1709- 
1788),  a  violent  party  writer  of  the  day,  for  a  libel  against  the 
government  contained  in  his  notorious  Letters  te  the  PeefU  of 
Engbnd,  which  were  published  in  the  years  1756-1758.  As  a 
proof  of  Pratt's  moderation  in  a  period  of  passionate  party 
warfare  and  frequent  state  trials,  it  is  noted  that  this  was  the 
only  official  prosecution  for  libel  which  he  set  on  foot  In 
January  1762  Pratt  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas.  He  was  at  the  same  time  knighted.  Soon  after 
his  elevation  the  nation  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  about 
the  prosecution  of  John  Wilkes,  and  the  question  involved  in  it 
of  the  legality  of  "general  warrants."  Chief- Justice  Pratt 
pronounced,  with  decisive  and  almost  passionate  energy,  against 
their  legality,  thus  giving  voice  to  the  strong  feeling  of  the  nation 
and  winning  for  himself  an  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity 
as  one  of  the  "  maintainors  of  English  constitutional  liberty." 
Honours  fell  thick  upon  him  in  the  form  of  addresses  from  the  city 
of  London  and  many  large  towns,  and  of  presentations  of  freedom 
from  various  corporate  bodies.  In  July  1765  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Camden,  of  Camden  Place,  in  the  county  of 
Kent;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  removed  from  the  court 
of  common  pleas  tc  take  his  seat  as  lord  chancellor  (July  30, 
1760).  This  seat  he  retained  less  than  four  years;  for  although 
he  discharged  its  duties  in  so  efficient  a  manner  that,  with  one 
exception,  his  decisions  were  never  reversed  on  appeal,  he  took 
up  a  position  of  such  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  day,  the  Grafton  and  North  administrations,  on 
the  greatest  and  most  exciting  matters,  the  treatment  of  the 
American  colonies  an<)  the  proceedings  against  John  Wilkes, 
that  the  government  had  no  choice  but  to  require  of  him  the 
surrender  of  the  great  seal  He  retired  from  the  court  of  chancery 
in  January  1770,  but  he  continued  to  take  a  warm  interest  in 
the  political  affairs  and  discussions  of  the  time.  He  continued 
steadfastly  to  oppose  the  taxation  of  the  American  colonists,  and 
signed,  in  1778,  the  protest  of  the  Lords  in  favour  of  an  address 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  manifesto  of  the  commiacJoneis 
to  America.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  under  the  Rockingham  administration,  but  retired  in  the 
following  year.  Within  a  few  months  he  was  reinstated  in  this 
office  under  the  Pitt  administration,  and  held  it  till  his  death. 
Lord  Camden  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Fox's  India  Bin,  took 
an  animated  part  in  the  debates  on  important  public  matters 
till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  introduced  in  1786  the  scheme 
of  a  regency  on  occasion  of  the  king's  insanity,  and  to  the  last 
zealously  defended  his  early  views  on  the  functions  of  juries, 
especially  of  their  right  to  decide  on  all  questions  of  libel.  He 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  in  May  1786,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  created  Viscount  Bayham.  Earl  Camden  died  in 
London  on  the  18th  of  April  1794.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Seale  church  in  Kent 

CAMDEN,  JOHN  JEFFREYS  PRATT.  2ND  Earl  and  ibt 
Marquess  (1759-1840),  only  son  of  the  ist  earl,  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  February  1759,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1780  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Bath,  and  he  obtained  the  lucrative  position  of  teller  of  the 
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exchequer,  an  office  which  he  kept  until  his  death,  although 
after  1812  he  refused  to  receive  the  large  income  arising  from  it. 
In  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt,  Pratt  was  successively  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury;  then,  having  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  earldom  in  1704,  he  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1 795.  Disliked  in  Ireland  as  an  opponent 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  and  as  the  exponent  of  an 
unpopular  policy,  Camden's  term  of  office  was  one  of  commotion 
and  alarm,  culminating  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Immediately 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rising  he  resigned,  and  in  2804 
became  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies  under  Pitt,  and  in 
1805  lord  president  of  the  council.  He  was  again  lord  presi- 
dent from  1807  to  z8i2,  after  which  date  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  cabinet  without  office.  In  1812  he  was  created 
earl  of  Brecknock  and  Marquess  Camden.  He  died  on  the  8th 
of  October  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  George 
Charles,  2nd  marquess  (1790-1866).  The  present  marquess  is 
his  descendant  Camden  was  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  and  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

CAMDEN,  WILLIAM  (1551-1623),  English  antiquary  and 
historian,  was  born  in  London  on  the  2nd  of  May  1551.  His 
father,  Sampson  Camden,  a  native  of  Lichfield,  had  settled  in 
London,  and,  as  a  painter,  had  become  a  member  of  the  company 
of  painter-staincrs.  His  mother,  Elizabeth,  belonged  to  the  old 
Cumberland  family  of  Curwen.  Young  Camden  received  his 
early  education  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  St  Paul's  school,  and 
in  1566  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  probably  as  a  servitor 
or  chorister.  Failing  to  obtain  a  demyship  at  Magdalen  he  re- 
moved to  Broadgatcs  Hall,  afterwards  Pembroke  College,  and 
later  to  Christ  Church,  where  he  was  supported  by  his  friend, 
Dr  Thomas  Thornton,  canon  of  Christ  Church.  As  a  defender 
of  the  established  religion  he  was  soon  engaged  in  controversy, 
and  his  failure  to  secure  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls'  College  is 
attributed  to  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1570 
he  supplicated  in  vain  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  although  a 
renewed  application  was  granted  in  1573  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
took  a  degree;  .and  in  1571  he  went  to  London  and  devoted 
himself  to  antiquarian  studies,  for  which  he  had  already  acquired 
a  taste. 

.  Camden  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  various  parts  of 
England  collecting  materials  for  his  Britannia,  a  work  which 
was  first  published  in  1586.  Owing  to  his  friendship  with  Dr 
Gabriel  Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster,  Camden  was  made 
second  master  of  Westminster  school  in  1575;  and  when  Dr 
Edward  Grant  resigned  the  headmastership'  in  1593  he  was 
appointed  as  his  successor.  -The  vacations  which  he  enjoyed 
as  a  schoolmaster  left  him  time  for  study  and  travel,  and  during 
these  years  he  supervised  the  publication  of  three  further 
editions  of  the  Britannia.  Although  a  layman  he  was  granted 
the  prebend  of  Dfracombe  in  1589,  and  in  1597  he  resigned  his 
position  at  Westminster  on  being  made  Clarencieux  king-at-arms, 
an  appointment  which  caused  some  ill-feeling,  and  the  York 
herald,  Ralph  Brooke,  led  an  attack  on  the  genealogical  accuracy 
of  the  Britannia,  and  accused  its  author  of  plagiarism. '  Camden 
replied  to  Brooke  in  an  appendix  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
Britannia,  published  in  1600,  and  his  reputation  came  through 
the  ordeal  untarnished.  Having  brought  out  an  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  the  Britannia  in  1607,  he  began  to  work  on  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,-  to  which  he  had  been 
urged  by  Lord  Burghley  in  1597.  The  first  part  of  this  history 
dealing  with  the  reign  down  to  1588  was  published  in  161 5  under 
the  title  Annates  rerwn  Angficarum  et  Hibernicarum  regnante 
Elhabetha.  With  regard  to  this  work  some  controversy  at 
once  arose  over  the  author's  treatment  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
It  was  asserted  that  Camden  altered  his  original  narrative  in 
order  to  please  James  I.,  and,  moreover,  that  the  account  which 
he  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  friend,  the  French  historian, 
Jacques  de  Thou,  differed  substantially  from  his  own.  It  seems 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  truth  in  either  of  these  charges.  The 
second  part  of  this  work,  finished  in  161 7,  was  published,  after 
the  author's  death,  at  Leiden  in  1625  and  in  London  in  1627. 
In  1622  Camden  carried  out  a  plan  to  found  a  history  lectureship 


at  Oxford.  He  provided  an  endowment  from  some  lands  at 
Bexley,  and  appointed  as  the  first  lecturer,  his  friend,  Degory 
Wheare.  The  present  occupant  of  the  position  is  known  as  the 
Camden  professor  of  ancient  history.  His  concluding  years  were 
mainly  spent  at  Chislehurst,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  1609,  and  in  spite  of  recurring  illnesses  he  continued  to  work 
at  material  for  the  improvement  of  the  Britannia  and  kindred 
subjects.  He  died  at  Chislehurst  on  the  9th  of  November  1623, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  now 
stands  to  his  memory. 

The  Britannia,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Burgh* 
ley,  is  a  survey  of  the  British  islands  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
It  was  first  translated  into  English  in  1610,  probably  under  the 
author's  direction,  and  other  translations  have  subsequently 
appeared,  the  best  of  which  is  an  edition  edited  by  Richard 
bough  and  published  in  three  volumes  in  1789,  and  in  four 
volumes  in  1806.  The  Annates  has  been  translated  into  French, 
and  English  translations  appeared  in  1635,  1675  and  1688. 
The  Latin  version  was  published  at  Leiden  in  1639  and  1677, 
and  under  the  editorship  of  T.  Hearne  at  Oxford  in  1 717.  In 
addition  to  these  works  Camden  compiled  a  Greek  grammar, 
Instiiutio  Graecae  Crammaiices  Compendiaria,  which  became 
very  popular,  and  he  published  an  edition  of  the  writings  of  Asser, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Thomas  Walsingham  and  others,  under  the 
title,  Anglka,  Hibernica,  Normannka,  Cambrica,  a  veteribus 
scripta,  published  at  Frankfort  in  2602,  and  again  in  1603. 
He  also  drew  u;  1  list  of  the  epitaphs  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  was  issued  as  Regts,  Reginae,  Nobiies  et  alii  in  ecclesia 
collegiata  Beati  Petri  WestmonasterU  sepuliu  This  was  enlarged 
and  published  again  in  1603  and  1606.  In  1605  he  published 
his  Remains  concerning  Britain,  a  book  of  collections  from  the 
Britannia,  which  quickly  passed  through  seven  editions;  and 
he  wrote  an  official  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
conspirators  as  Actio  in  Henricum  Carnetum,  Sqdetatis  Jesmticat 
in  Anglia  superiorem  et  caeteros. 

Camden,  who  refused  a  knighthood,  was  a  man  of  enormous 
industry,  and  possesse4  a  modest  and  friendly  disposition. 
He  had  a  large  number  of  influential  friends,  among  whom  were 
Archbishop  Ussher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  John  Selden,  the  French 
jurist  Brisson,  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  His  correspondence  was 
published  in  London  in  169X  by  Dr  Thomas  Smith  under  the  title, 
Vila  Guliclmi  Camdeni  et  IUustrium  virorum  ad  G.  Camdenum 
Epislolae.  This  volume  also  contains  his  Memorabilia  de  seipsa; 
his  notes  of  the  reign  of  James  I.;  and  other  interesting  matter. 
In  1838  the  Camden  Society  was  founded  in  his  honour,  and 
much  valuable  work  has  been  done  under  its  auspices. 

CAMDEN,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Camden  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  directly  opposite 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pop.  (1880)  41,659;  (1890)  £8,313;  (1900) 
75,935,  of  whom  10,097  were  foreign-born  and  5576  were 
negroes;  (1910)  04,538.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  Atlantic 
City,  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea  Shore,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
( Ainboy  division)  railways,  and  is  also  served  by  river  and  coasting 
steamboat  lines.  Camden  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferries.  It  has  several  pleasant 
residential  sections,  and  among  its  public  buildings  are  the 
city  hall,  the  Camden  county  court  house,  the  post  office,  the 
free  public  library,  the  Cooper  hospital  and  the  West  Jersey 
homeopathic  hospital  The  high  school  has  a  thoroughly 
equipped  manual  training  department.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  system,and  is  an  important  manufactur- 
ing and  ship-building  centre,  among  its  manufactories  being 
chemical  works;  asbestos,  wall-paper,  oil-cloth  and  morocco- 
leather  factories;  woollen,  worsted  and  yarn  mills;  preserving 
factories;  iron  and  steel  mills;  boot  and  shoe  factories;  and 
ship-yards.  In  1000  the  total  value  of  the  city's  manufactured 
products  was  $20,451,874  (of  which  $17,969,954  was  the  value 
of  factory  products,  which  in  1005  had  increased  86-5%  to 
$33,587,273),  several  of  the  largest  items  being  worsted  goods 
($2,090,991  in  1900,  and  $2,528,040  in  1905);  leather,  tanned, 
curried  and  finished  ($1,515,935  in  1900,  and  $6,364,928  in 
1905);  oil-cloth  ($1,63 8^5 56  in  xooo);  pickles,  preserves  and 
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sauces  ($685, 358  in  1906),  and  wooden  ships  and  boats  ($4091500 
in  1900,  and  $361,089  in  1905,  when  the  value  of  the  iron  and 
steel  ship-building  industry  was  $4,673,504).  The  first  settlers 
on  the  site  of  Camden  came  in  1679,  but  for  a  century  the  settle- 
ment consisted  of  isolated  farms  and  a  small  group  of  houses 
about  the  ferry  by  which  travellers  from  the  east  crossed  to 
Philadelphia.  The  early  settlers  were  largely  Quakers.  About 
1773  Jacob  Cooper  laid  out  a  town  near  the  ferry,  and  gave  it 
the  name  Camden  in  honour  of  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
The  settlement,  however,  was  known  variously  as"Pluckemin,** 
"  The  Ferry  "  and  "  Cooper's  Ferry  "  until  about  the  time  of 
the  War  of  1812.  Until  1828  it  was  administratively  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Newton,  Gloucester  county,  but  in  that  year,, 
with  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  it  was  chartered  as  a 
city  under  its  present  name.  During  the  British  occupation 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  War  of  Independence,  a  British  force 
was  stationed  here,  and  Camden  was  the  scene  of  several  skir- 
mishes between  the  British  troops  and  the  New  Jersey  irregular 
militia.  Camden  was  the  home  of  Walt  Whitman  from  1873 
unto  his  death. 

CAMDEN,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Kershaw  county, 
South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  near  the  Wateree  river,  33  m.  N.E.of 
Columbia.  Pop.  (1800)  3533;  (1900)  2441;  this  decrease  was 
due  to  the  separation  from  Camden  during  the  decade  of  its 
suburb  "Kirkwood,"  re-annexed  in  1905;  (ipio)  3569.  It  is 
served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and 
the  Southern  railways.  Camden  is  situated  about  100  ft.  above 
the  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point.  The  town  is  a  winter 
resort,  chiefly  for  Northerners.  Cotton,  grain  and  rice  are 
produced  in  the.  vicinity,  and  there  are  some  manufactories, 
including  cotton  mills,  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill  and  planing  mills. 
Camden,  first  known  as  Pine  Tree  Hill,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
interior  towns  of  the  state,  having  been  settled  in  1758;  in  1768 
the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Camden.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  in  1791 ;  its  present 
charter  dates  from  1890.  For  a  year  following  the  capture  of 
Charleston  by  the  British  in  May  1780,,  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  Camden  was  the  centre  of  important  military 
operations.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  under  Cornwallis  in 
June  1780,  was  well  fortified  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  force 
under  Lord  Rawdon.  On  the  16th  of  August  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates,  with  an  American  force  of  about  3600,  including  some 
Virginia  militia  under  Charles  Porterfield  (1 750-1 780)  and  Gen. 
Edward  Stevens  (1745-1820),  and  North  Carolina  militia  under 
Gen.  Richard  Caswell  (1729-1789),  was  defeated  here  by  the 
British,  about  2000  strong,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had 
joined  Rawdon  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Gates.  Soon 
after  the  engagement  began  a  large  part  of  the  Americans, 
mostly  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  militia,  fled  precipitately, 
carrying  Gates  with  them;  but  Baron  De  Kalb  and  the  Maryland 
troops  fought  bravely  until  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  De  Kalb 
himself  being  mortally  wounded.  A  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  1825,  Lafayette  laying  the  corner-stone.  The 
British  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  324;  the 
American  loss  was  about  800  or  900  killed  and  xooo  prisoners^ 
besides  arms  and  baggage.  On  the  3rd  of  December  Gates  was 
superseded  by  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  who  after  Cornwallis  had 
left  the  Carolinas,  advanced  on  Camden  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  on  the  19th  of  April  1781.  Considering  his  force 
(about  1450)  insufficient  for  an  attack  on  the  fortifications,  he 
withdrew  a  short  distance  north  of  Camden  to  an  advantageous 
position  on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  where  on  fhe  25th  of  April  Rawdon, 
with  a  force  of  only  95°#  took  him  somewhat  by  surprise  and 
drove  him  from  the  field.  The  casualties  on  each  side  were  nearly 
equal:  American  271 ;  British  258.  On  the  8th  qf  May  Rawdon 
evacuated  the  town,  after  burning  most  of  it.  On  the  24th  of 
February  186 5, during  the  Civil  War,  a  part  of  Gen:  W.T.Sherman's 
army  entered  Camden  and  burned  stores  of  tobacco  and  cotton, 
and  several  buildings.    (See  American  War  of  Independence.) 

See  also  T.J.  Kirkland  and  R.  M.  Kennedy,  Historic  Camden 
(Columbia,  S.C.,  1905). 


CAMEL  (from  the  Arabic  Djemal  or  the  Heb.  Carnal),  the 
name  of  the  single-humped  Arabian  Camelus  dromedarius,  but 
also  applied  to  the  two-humped  central  Asian  C.  bactrianus  and 
to  the  extinct  relatives  of  both.  The  characteristics  of  camels 
and  their  systematic  position  are  discussed  under  the  headings 
Tylopoda  and  Aktiodactyla.  The  two  living  species  are 
distinguishable  at  a  glance.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Bactrian  camel,  which  is  a  shorter-legged  and  more  ponderous 
animal  than  the  Arabian  species,  grows  an  enormously  long  and 
thick  winter  coat,  which  is  shed  in  blanket-like  masses  in  spring. 
The  Arabian  camel,  which  is  used  not  only  in  the  country  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  but  also  in  North  Africa  and  India,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Australia  and  North  America,  is  known 
only  as  a  domesticated  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bactrian 
species,  which  is  employed  throughout  a  large  tract  of  central 
Asia  in  the  domesticated  condition,  appears,  according  to  recent 
researches,  to  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  some  of  the  central 
Asian  deserts.  From  the  examination  of  specimens  collected  by 
Dr  Sven  Hedin,  Professor  W.  Leche  shows  that  the  wild  Bactrian 
camel  differs  from  the  domesticated  breed  of  central  Asia  in  the 
following  external  characters:  the  humps  are  smaller;  the  long 
hair  does  not  occupy  nearly  so  much  of  the  body;  the  colour  is 
much  more  rufous;  and  the  ears  and  muzzle*  are  shorter.  Many 
important  differences  are  also  recorded  between  the  skulls  of  the 
two  animals,  and  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  last  lower 
molar  is  smaller  in  the  wild  than  in  the  tame  race.  In  connexion 
with  this  point  it  should  be  noticed  that,  unlike  what  occurs  in 
the  yak,  the.  wild  animal  is  not  larger  than  the  tame  one,  although 
it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  former  is  decidedly  the  inferior  of 
the  latter  in  point  of  stature.  Dr  Leche  also*  institutes  a  com- 
parison between  the  skeletons  of  the  wild  and  the  tame  Bactrian 
camel  with  the  remains  of  certain  fossil  Asiatic  camels,  namely, 
Camelus  knoUochi  from  Sarepta,  Russia,  and  C.  alutensis  from 
the  Aluta  valley, '  Rumania.  This  comparison  leads  to  the 
important  conclusion  that  the  wild  Bactrian  Camelus  bactrianus 
fcrus  comes  much  nearer  to  the  fossil  species  than  it  does  to  the 
domesticated  breed,  the  resemblance  being  specially  noticeable 
in  the  absolutely  and  relatively  small  size  of  the  last  molar.  In 
view  of  these  differences  from  the  domesticated  breed,  and  the 
resemblance  of  the  skull  or  lower  jaw  to  that  of  the  extinct 
European  species,  it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  regard 
the  wild  camels  as  the  offspring  of  animals  that  have  escaped 
from  captivity. 

On  the  latter  hypothesis  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
the  wild  camels  are  the  descendants  of  droves  of  the  domesticated 
breed  which  escaped  when  certain  central  Asian  dries  were 
overwhelmed  by  sand-storms.  This  theory,  according  to  Pro* 
feasor  Leche,  is  rendered  improbable  by  Dr  Sven  Hedin's 
observations  on  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  wild  camel* 
The  habitat  of  the  latter  extends  from  the  lower  course  of  the 
Keria  river  to  the  desert  at  the  termination  of  that  river;  and 
thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Achik,  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Tarim  river.  These  animals  also  occur  in  the  desert  district 
south  of  the  Tarim;  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  deserts  and 
mountains  to  the  southward  of  Kuruktagh,  where  there  are  a 
few  brackish-water  pools,  and  are  also  common  in  the  barren 
mountains  between  Kuruktagh  and  Choetagh.  Large  herds 
have  also  been  observed  in  the  deserts  near  Altyntagh.  The 
capacity  of  camels  for  travelling  long  distances  without  water 
— owing  to  special  structural  modifications  in  the  stomach — 
is  familiar  to  all.  That  the  Arabian  species  was  one  of  the 
earliest  animals  to  be  domesticated  is  evident  from  the  record 
of  Scripture,  where  six  thousand  camels  are  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  patriarch  Job.  Camels  also  formed 
part  of  the  present  which  Pharaoh  gave  to  Abraham,  and  it  was 
to  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  travelling  from  Gilead  to  Egypt  on 
camels,  laden  with  spices,  much  as  their  Arabian  descendants  do 
at  the  present  day,  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brothers. 

The  hump  (or  humps)  varies  in  size  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  animal,  becoming  small  and  flaccid  after  hard  work  and 
poor  diet. 

During  the  rutting-season  male  camels  become  exceedingly 
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savage  and  dangerous,  uttering  a  load  bubbling  roar  and  engaging 
in  fierce  contests  with  their  fellows.  The  female  carries  her 
young  for  fully  eleven  months,  and  produces  only  one  calf  at  a 
time,  which  she  suckles  for  a  year.  Eight  days  after  birth  the 
young  Arabian  camel  stands  3  ft.  high,  but  does  not  reach  its 
full  growth  till  its  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year;  it  Jives  from 
forty  to  fifty  years.  The  flesh  of  the  young  camel  resembles  veal, 
and  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  Arabs,  while  camel's  milk  forms 
an  excellent  and  highly  nutritious  beverage,  although  it  does 
not  furnish  butter.  The  long  hair  is  shorn  every  summer,  and 
woven  into  a  variety  of  stuns  used  by  the 'Arab  for  clothing 
irimself  and  his  family,  and  covering  his  tent.  It  was  in  raiment 
of  camel's  hair  that  John  the  Baptist  appeared  as  a  preacher. 
The  hair.imported  into  Europe  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  small  brushes  used  by  painters,  while  the  thick  hide  is  formed 
Into  a  very  durable  leather.  The  droppings  are  used  as  fuel,  and 
from  the  incinerated  remains  of  these  sal-ammoniac  is  extracted, 
which  was  at  one  time  largely  exported  from  Egypt. 

The  Bactrian  camel  is,  if  possible,  of  still  more  importance 
to  many  of  the  central  Asian  Mongol  races-,  supplying  them 
alike  with  food  and  raiment.  It  is,  however,  as  "  the  ship  of  the 
desert,"  without  which  vast  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface  could 
scarcely  be  explored,  that  the  camel  is  specially  valuable.  In 
its  fourth  year  its  training  as  a  beast  of  burden  begins,  when  it 
it  taught  to  kneel  and  to  rise  at  a  given  signal,  and  is  gradually 
accustomed  to  bear  increasing  loads.  These  vary  in  weight 
from  500  to  1000  lb,  according  to  the  variety  of  camel  employed, 
for  of  the  Arabian  camel  there  are  almost  as  many  breeds  as 
there  are  of  the  horse.  When  crossing  a  desert  camels  are 
expected  to  ijarry  their  loads  25  m.  a  day  for  three  days  without 
drink,  getting  a  supply  of  water,  however,  on  the  fourth;  but 
the  fleeter  breeds  will  carry  their  rider  and  a  bag  of  water  50  m. 
a  day  for  five  days  without  drinking.  Whan  too  heavily  laden 
the  camel  refuses  to  rise,  but  on  the  march  it  is  exceedingly 
patient  under  its  burden,  only  yielding  beneath  it  to  die. 
Relieved  from  its  load  it  does  not,  like  other  animals,  seek  the 
shade,  even  when  that  is  to  be  found,  but  prefers  to  kneel  beside 
its  burden  in  the  broad  glare  of  the  sun,  seeming  to  luxuriate 
in  the  burning  sand.  When  overtaken  by  a  dust-storm  it  falls 
on  its  knees,  and  stretching  its  neck  along  the  sand,  closes  its 
nostrils  and  remains  thus  motionless  till  the  atmosphere  dears; 
and  in  this  position  it  affords  some  shelter  to  its  driver,  who, 
wrapping  his  face  in  his  mantle,  crouches  behind  his  beast. 

The  food  of  the  camel  consists  chiefly  of  the  leaves  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  dry  hard  vegetables,  which  it  is  enabled  to  tear  down 
and  masticate  by  means  of  its  powerful  front  teeth.  As  regards 
temperament,  if,  writes  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "  docile  means  stupid, 
wefland  good;  in  such  a  case  the  camel  is  the  very  model  of 
docility.  But  if  the  epithet  is  intended  to  designate  an  animal 
that  takes  an  interest  in  its  rider  so  far  as  a  beast  can,  that  in 
some  way  understands  his  intentions,  or  shares  them  in  a  sub- 
ordinate fashion,  that  obeys  from  a  sort  of  submissive  or  half- 
fellow-feeling  with  his  master,  like  the  horse  or  elephant,  then 
I  say  that  the  camel  is  by  no  means  docile — very  much  the 
contrary.  He  takes  no  heed  of  his  rider,  pays  no  attention 
whether  he  be  on  his  back  or  not,  walks  straight  on  when  once 
set  agoing,  merely  because  he  is  too  stupid  to  turn  aside,  and 
then  should  some  tempting  thorn  or  green  branch  allure  him  out 
of  the  path,  continues  to  walk  on  in  the  new  direction  simply 
because  he  is  too  dull  to  turn  back  into  the  right  road.  In  a 
word,  he  is  from  first  to  last  an  undomesticated  and  savage 
animal  rendered  serviceable  by  stupidity  alone,  without  much 
ckill  on  his  master's  part,  or  any  co-operation  on  his  own,  save 
that  of  an  extreme  passiveness.  Neither  attachment  nor  even 
habit  impresses  him ;  never  tame,  though  not  wide-awake  enough 
to  be  exactly  wild." 

For  extinct  camels  see  Tylopoda.  (R.  L.*) 

The  Biblical  expression  (Matt.  xix.  24.  Ac). "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,"  Ac,  is  toroetimet  explained  by  saying 
that  the  "  needle's  eye  "  means  the  small  gate  which  is  opened  in  the 
great  gate  of  a  city,  when  the  latter  is  closed  for  the  night;  but 
recent  criticism  (#.g.  Post  in  Hastings'  Diet,  under  M  Camel  ")  throws 
dombt  on  this  eaplaaatka,  end  assume,  that  the  aeom  violent  hyper- 


bole  is  intended.    There  is  a  various  reading  tiiuXos  (cable)  for  c&mXot 
(camel),  but  Cheyne,  in  the  Ency.  Bibliea,  rejects  this  (see  Cable). 

CAMELFORD,  THOMAS  PITT,  ist  Baron  (i  737-1793), 
English  politician  and  art  patron,  was  a  nephew  of  the  ist  earl 
of  Chatham.  He  sat  in  parliament  from  1761  ti]l  1784,  siding 
against  his  uncle  and  following  George  GrenvOIe,  who  was  also 
a  relative;  and  in  1784  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He 
dabbled  in  architecture  and  the  arts  generally,  and  was  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  artistic  circles  of  his  day.  His  son  Thomas 
Pitt,  2nd  Baron  Camelford  (1775-1804),  who  succeeded  him 
in  1793,  k^  &n  adventurous  and  misspent  career  in  the  navy, 
but  is  principally  remembered  for  his  death  in  a  duel  with 
Mr  Best  on  the  10th  of  March  1804,  the  title  becoming  extinct. 

CAMELLIA,  a  genus  or  subgenus  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs 
belonging  to  the"  natural  order  Temstroemiaceae,  with  thick 
dark  shining  leaves  and  handsome  white  or  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  name  Camellia  was  given  by  Linnaeus  in  honour 
of  George  Joseph  Camellus  or  Kamel,  a  Moravian  Jesuit  who 
travelled  in  Asia  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  of  the 
Philippine  Island,  Luzon,  which  is  included  in  the  third  volume 
of  John  Ray's  Hisloria  Planlarum  (1704).  Modern  botanists 
Are  agreed  that  the  tea-plant,  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  a  separate 
genus,  Thea,  is  too  nearly  allied  to  Camellia  to  admit  of  the 
two  being  regarded  as  distinct  genera.  Thea  and  Camellia  are 
therefore  now  considered  to  represent  one  genus,  which  has  been 
generally  called  Camellia,  but  more  correctly  Thea,  as  this  name 
was  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Under  the  latter  view  Camellia  is 
regarded  as  a  subgenus  or  section  of  Thea.  It  contains  about 
eight  species,  natives  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  Most  of  the 
numerous  cultivated  forms  are  horticultural  products  of  C. 
japonica,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  which  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Lord  Petre  in  1739.  The  wild  plant  has  red 
flowers,  recalling  those  of  the  wild  rose,  but  most  of  the  cultivated 
forms  are  double.  In  the  variety  anemonaefiora  nearly  all  the 
stamens  have  become  transformed  into  small  pctalpid  structures 
which  give  the  flower  the  appearance  of  a  double  anemone. 

Another  species,  C.  reticulata,  a  native  of  Hongkong,  is  also' 
prized  for  its  handsome  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  C.japonica, 
which  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour  and  as  known  in  cultivation 
semi-double  or  double. 

Both  C.  sasanqua  and  C.  drupifera,  the  former  inhabiting 
Japan  and  China,  the  latter  Cochin-China  and  the  mountains 
of  India,  are  oil-yielding  plants.  The  oil  of  C.  sasanqua  (of  which 
sasankwa  is  the  native  Japanese  name)  has  an  agreeable  odour 
and  is  used  for  many  domestic  purposes.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  by  subjecting  them  to  pressure  sufficient  to  reduce  them 
to  a  coarse  powder,  and  then  boiling  and  again  pressing  the 
crushed  material  The  leaves  are  also  used  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction  by  the  Japanese  women  for  washing  their  hair;  and 
in  a  dried  state  they  are  mixed  with  tea  on  account  of  their 
pleasant  flavour.  The  oil  of  C.  drupifera,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  C.  sasanqua,  is  used  medicinally  in  Cochin-China.  The  flowers 
of  these  two  species,  unlike  those  of  C.japonica  and  C.  reticulata, 
are  odoriferous. 

Camellias,  though  generally  grown  in  the  cool  greenhouse, 
are  hardy  in  the  south  of  England  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  They  grow  best  in  a  rich  compost  of  sandy  peat 
and  loam,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  the  roots; 
a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  especially  necessary  during  the 
flowering  period.  The  best  position— when  grown  out  of  doors- 
is  one  facing  north  or  north-west,  with  a  wall  or  hedge  behind 
for  protection  from  cold  winds.  July  is  the  best  time,  for  plant- 
ing; care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  evenly  spread,  not 
matted  into  a  ball. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  the 
single-flowered  ones  also  by  seeds.  Cuttings  are  taken  in 
August  and  placed  in  sandy  peat  or  loam  in  a  cold  shaded  frame. 
In  the  following  spring  those  which  have  struck  are  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  in  September  or  October  the  rooted  plants  are 
potted  off.  Camellias  are  also  propagated  by  grafting  or  inarching 
in  early  spring  on  stocks  of  the  common  variety  of  C.japonica. 

The  scale  insect  sometimes  attacks  the  camellia.  To  remove 
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the  white  scale,  the  plants  are  washed  with  a  sponge  and  solution 
of  soft  soap  as  soon  as  their  growth  is  completed,  and  again 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  brown  scale  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  repeated  washings  with  one  of  the  many  insecticides,  but 
it  should  be  applied  at  a  temperature  of  oo°. 

CAMEO,  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  applied  in  the  first  instance 
to  engraved  work  executed  in  relief  on  hard  or  precious  stones. 
It  is  also  applied  to  imitations  of  such  stones  in  glass,  called 
"  pastes,"  or  on  the  shells  of  molluscous  animals.  A  cameo  is 
therefore  the  converse  of  an  intaglio,  which  consists  of  an 
incised  or  sunk  engraving  in  the  same  class  of  materials.  For 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  art,  and  for  an  account  of  some  of 
its  most  remarkable  examples,  sec  Gem. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful  and  has  been  a  matter  of 
copious  controversy.  The  New  English  Dictionary  quotes  its  use 
in  a  Sarum  inventory  of  1222, "  lapis  unus  cameu  "  and  "  magnus 
camehu."  The  word  is  in  current  use  in  the  13th  century.  Thus 
Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Life  of  Abbot  Leofric  of  St  Albans,  in  the 
Abbatum  S.  Albani  Vitae,  says:  "retentis  quibusdam  nobilibus 
lapidibus  insculptis,  quos  camaeos  vulgariter  appellant**.1*  In 
variant  forms  the  word  has  found  its  way  into  most  languages,  e.g. 
Latin,  camahutus,  camahelus,  camaynus;  Italian,  ckammeo,  ehameo; 
French,  camaliieu,  chemahou,  camaut,  camaieu.  The  following  may 
be  mentioned  among  the  derivations  that  have  been  proposed: — 
von  Hammer:  camaut,  the  hump  of  a  camel;  Littr£  and  others: 
camateum,  an  assumed  Low  Latin  form  from  Ka/iartfay  and 
K&ftarow;  Chabouillet  and  Babelon:  m/t^Xta,  treasures, 
connecting  the  word  in  particular  with  the  dispersion  of  treasures 
from  Constantinople,  in  1204;  King:  Arabic  camca,  an  amulet. 

For  a  bibliography  of  the  question,  see  Babelon,  Cat.  des  Comics 

.   .  *de  la  Bwliothique  Nakonale,  p.  iv. 

CAMERA  (a  Latin  adaptation  of  Gr.  ira/iapa,  an  arched 
chamber),  in  law,  a  word  applied  at  one  time  to  the  English 
judges'  chambers  in  Serjeants'  Inn,  as  distinct  from  their  bench 
in  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  judges' 
private  room  behind  the  court,  and,  hence,  in  the  phrase  in 
camera,  to  cases  heard  in  private,  i.e.  in  chambers.  So  far  as 
criminal  cases  are  concerned,  the  courts  have  no  power  to  hear 
them  in  private,  nor  have  they  any  power  to  order  adults  (men 
or  women)  out  of  court  during  the  hearing.  In  civil  proceedings 
at  common  law,  it  may  also  be  laid  down  that  the  public  cannot 
be  excluded  from  the  court;  in  Malan  v.  Young,  1889,  6  T.L.R. 
68,  Mr  Justice  Denman  held  that  he  had  power  to  hear  the  case 
in  camera,  but  he  afterwards  stated  that  there  was  considerable 
doubt  among  the  judges  as  to  the  power  to  hear  cases  in  camera, 
even  by  consent,  and  the  case  was,  by  consent  of  the  parties, 
finally  proceeded  with  before  the  judge  as  arbitrator.  In  the  court 
of  chancery  it  is  the  practice  to  hear  in  private  cases  affecting 
wards  of  the  court  and  lunatics,  family  disputes  (by  consent), 
and  cases  where  a  public  trial  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
action  (Andrew  v.  Racburn,  1874,  L.R.  9  Ch.  522).  In  an  action 
for  infringement  of  a  patent  for  a  chemical  process  the  defendant 
was  allowed  to  state  a  secret  process  in  camera  (Badische  Anilin 
und  Soda  Fabrik  v.  Oilman,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  156).  The  Court 
of  Appeal  has  decided  that  it  has  power  to  sit  in  private;  in 
Mellor  v.  Thompson,  1885,  31  Ch.  D.  5s,  it  was  stated  that  a 
public  hearing  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  action,  and  render 
the  respondent's  success  in  the  appeal  useless.  In  matrimonial 
causes,  the  divorce  court,  following  the  practice  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  under  the  provisions  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act 
1857,  s.  22,  hears  suits  for  nullity  of  marriage  on  physical  grounds 
in  camera,  but  not  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  which 
must  be  heard  in  open  court.  It  was  also  decided  in  Druce  v. 
Druce,  1003, 19  T.L.R.  387,  that  in  cases  for  judicial  separation 
the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  case  in  camera,  where  it  is 
satisfied  that  justice  cannot  be  done  by  hearing  the  case  in  public. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA,  an  optical  instrument  invented  by  Dr 
William  Hyde  Wollaston  for  drawing  in  perspective.  Gosing 
one  eye  and  looking  vertically  downwards  with  the  other  through 
a  slip  of  plain  glass,  e.g.  a  microscope  cover-glass,  held  close  to 
the  eye  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  450  to  the  horizon,  one  can 
tec  the  images  of  objects  in  front,  formed  by  refltctioalrom  the 
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surface  of  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  one  can  also  see  through 
the  transparent  glass.  The  virtual  images  of  the  objects  appear 
projected  on  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  beneath  the 
slip  of  glass,  and  their  outline  can  be  accurately  traced  with  a 
pencil.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  camera  ludda.  The 
image  (see  fig.  1)  is,  however,  inverted  and 
perverted,  and  it  is  not  very  bright  owing  to 
the  poor  reflecting  power  of  unsilvered  glass. 
The  brightness  of  the  image  is  sometimes  in- 
creased by  silvering  the  glass;  and  on  removing 
a  small  portion  of  the  silver  the  observer  can 
see  the  image  with  part  of  the  pupil  while  he 
sees  the  paper  through  the  unsilvered  aperture 
with  the  remaining  part.  This  form  of  the  in- 
strument is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
microscope,  the  mirror  being  attached  to  the  eye-piece  and  the 
tube  of  the  microscope  being  placed  horizontally. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Dr  Wouaston  in- 
vented a  simple  form  of  the  camera  hicida  which  gives  bright 
and  erect  images.  A  four-sided  prism  of  glass  is  constructed 
having  one  angle  of  90°,  the  opposite  angle  of  135*,  and  the  two 
remaining  angles  each  of  67I*.  This  is  represented  in  cross- 
section  and  in  position  fn  fig.  2.  When  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
held  half  over  the  edge  of  the  prism  a, 
one  sees  the  image  of  the  object  with 
one  half  of  the  pupil  and  the  paper  with 
the  other  half.  The  image  is  formed  by 
successive  total  reflection  at  the  surfaces 
b  c  and  a  b.  In  the  first  place  an  in- 
verted image  (first  image)  is  formed  in 
the  face  b  c,  and  then  an  image  of  this 
image  is  formed  in  a  b,  and  it  is  the 
outline  of  this  second  image  seen  pro- 
jected on  the  paper  that  is  traced  by  the 
pencil.  It  is  desirable  for  two  reasons  that  the  image  should 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  this  can  be  secured  by  placing 
a  suitable  lens  between  the  object  and  the  prism.  If  the  image 
does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it 
and  the  pencil-point  clearly  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  any 
slight  movement  of  the  head  will  cause  the  image  to  appear  to 
move  relatively  to  the  paper,  and  will  render  it  difficult  to  obtain 
an  accurate  drawing. 

Before  the  application  of  photography,  the  camera  ludda  was 
of  considerable  importance  to  draughtsmen.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  it  were  its  cheapness,  smallness  and  portability; 
that  there  was  no  appredable  distortion,  and  that  its  fidd  was 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  camera  obscura.  It  was  used  largely 
for  copying,  for  reducing  or  for  enlarging  existing  drawings.  It 
will  readily  be  understood,  for  example,  that  a  copy  will  be  half- 
size  if  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  instrument  is  double 
the  dfstance  of  the  instrument  from  the  copy.  (C  J.  J.) 

CAMERA  OBSCURA,  an  optical  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
darkened  chamber  (for  which  its  name  is  the  Latin  rendering) 
at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  box  or  lantern  containing  a  convex 
lens  and  sloping  mirror,  or  a  prism  combining  the  lens  and 
mirror.  If  we  hold  a  common  reading  lens  (a  magnifying  lens) 
in  front  of  a  lamp  or  some  other  bright  object  and  at  some 
distance  from  it,  and  if  we  hold  a  sheet  of  paper  vertically  at  i 
suitable  distance  behind  the  lens,  we  see  depicted  on  the  paper 
an  image  of  the  lamp.  This  image  is  inverted  and  perverted. 
If  now  we  place  a  plane 
mirror  (e.g.  a  lady's  hand 
glass)  behind  the  lens*  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  450  to 
the  horizon  so  as  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  light  vertically 
downwards,  we  can  produce 
on  a  horizontal  sheet  of 
paper  an  unperverted  image 
of  the  bright  object  (fig.  1),  i.e.  the  image  has  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  object  and  is  not  perverted  as  when  the  reflection  of  4 
pouted  page  is  viewed  in  a  mirror.    This  is  the  principle  of  the 
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camera,  obscura,  which  was  extensively  used  in  sketching  from 
nature  before  the  introduction  of  photography,  although  it  is 
now  scarcely  to  be  seen  except  as  an  interesting  side-show  at 
places  of  popular  resort.  The  image  formed  on  the  paper  may 
be  traced  out  by  a  pencil,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  case 
the  image  is  real — not  virtual  as  in  the  case  of  the  camera 
lucida.  Generally  the  mirror  and  lens  are  combined  into  a 
single  piece  of  worked  glass  represented  in  section  in  fig.  2. 

Rays  from  external  objects  are  first  re- 
fracted at  the  convex  surface  a  b,  then  totally 
reflected  at  the  plane  surface  a  c,  and  finally 
refracted  at  the  concave  surface  b  c  (fig.  2) 
so  as  to  form  an  image  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
d  e.  The  curved  surfaces  take  the  place  of 
the  lens  in  fig.  1,  and  the  plane  surface  per- 
forms the  function  of  the  mirror.  The  prism 
a  b  c  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  small  tent  fur- 
nished with  opaque  curtains  so  as  to  prevent  the  diffused  day- 
light from  overpowering  the  image  on  the  paper,  and  in  the 
darkened  tent  the  images  of  external  objects  are  seen  very 
distinctly. 

Quite  recently,  the  camera  obscura  has  come  into  use  with 
submarine  vessels,  the  periscope  being  simply  a  camera  obscura 
under  a  new  name.  (C  J.  J.) 

History. — The  invention  of  this  instrument  has  generally  been 
ascribed,  as  in  the  ninth  edition  of  this  work,  to  the  famous 
Neapolitan  savant  of  the  16th  century,  Giovanni  Battista  della 
Porta,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  principle  of  the  simple  camera 
obscura,  or  darkened  chamber  with  a  small  aperture  in  a  window 
or  shutter,  was  well  known  and  in  practical  use  for  observing 
eclipses  long  before  his  time.  He  was  anticipated  in  the  improve- 
ments he  claimed  to  have  made  in  it,  and  all  he  seems  really  to 
have  done  was  to  popularize  it.  The  increasing  importance 
of  the  camera  obscura  as  a  photographic  instrument  makes  it 
desirable  to  bring  together  what  is  known  of  its  early  history, 
which  is  far  more  extensive  than  is  usually  recognized.  In 
southern  climes,  where  during  the  summer  heat  it  is  usual  to 
dose  the  rooms  from  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  outside,  we  may 
often  see  depicted  on  the  walls  vivid  inverted  images  of  outside 
objects  formed  by  the  light  reflected  from  them  passing  through 
chinks  or  small  apertures  in  doors  or  window-shutters.  From 
the  opening  passage  of  Euclid's  Optics  (c.  300  B.C.),  which 
formed  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  earlier  middle  age  treatises 
on  geometrical  perspective,  it  would  appear  that  the  above 
phenomena  of  the  simple  darkened  room  were  used  by  him  to 
demonstrate  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  by  the  passage 
of  sunbeams  or  the  projection  of  the  images  of  objects  through 
small  openings  in  windows,  &c.  In  the  book  known  as  Aris- 
totle's Problems  (sect.  xv.  cap.  5)  we  find  the  correlated  problem 
of  the  image  of  the  sun  passing  through  a  quadrilateral  aperture 
always  appearing  round,  and  he  further  notes  the  lunatcd  image 
of  the  eclipsed  sun  projected  in  the  same  way  through  the 
interstices  of  foliage  or  lattice-work. 

There  are,  however,  very  few  allusions  to  these  phenomena 
in  the  later  classical  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  we  find  the 
first  scientific  investigation  of  them  in  the  great  optical  treatise 
of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Alhazen  (q.v.),  who  died  at  Cairo  in 
aj>.  1038.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
projection  of  images  of  objects  through  small  apertures,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  to  show  that  the  arrival  of  the  image  of  an 
object  at  the  concave  surface  of  the  common  nerve — or  the 
retina — corresponds  with  the  passage  of  light  from  an  object 
through  an  aperture  in  a  darkened  place,  from  which  it  falls 
upon  a  surface  facing  the  aperture.  He  also  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  concave  and  convex  lenses  and  mirrors  in 
forming  images.  Some  two  hundred  years  later,  between 
a.d.  1266  and  1279,  these  problems  were  taken  up  by  three 
almost  contemporaneous  writers  on  optics,  two  of  whom,  Roger 
Bacon  and  John  Peckham,  were  Englishmen,  and  Vitclloor 
Witelo,  a  Pole. 

That  Roger  Bacon  was  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the 
camera  obscura  is  shown  by  his  attempt  at  solving  Aristotle's 


problem  stated  above,  in  the  treatise  Dt  Sptculis,  and  also  from 
his  references  to  Alhazcn's  experiments  of  the  same  kind,  but 
although  Dr  John  Freind,  in  his  History  of  Physic  k}  has  given  him 
the  credit  of  the  invention  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the 
Perspective,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  constructed  any 
instrument  of  the  kind.  His  arrangement  of  concave  and  plane 
mirrors,  by  which  the  realistic  images  of  objects  inside  the  house 
or  in  the  street  could  be  rendered  visible  though  intangible, 
there  alluded  to,  may  apply  to  a  camera  on  Cardan's  principle  or 
to  a  method  of  aerial  projection  by  means  of  concave  mirrors, 
which  Bacon  was  quite  familiar  with,  and  indeed  was  known 
long  before  his  time.  On  the  strength  of  similar  arrangements  of 
lenses  and  mirrors  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura  has  also 
been  claimed  for  Leonard  Digges,  the  author  of  Panlometria 
(*57*)> wno  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  telescope  from  informa- 
tion given  in  a  book  of  Bacon's  experiments. 

Archbishop  Peckham,  or  Pisanus,  in  his  Pcrspectiva  Communis 
(1279),  and  Vitello,  in  his  Optics  (1270),  also  attempted  the 
solution  of  Aristotle's  problem,  but  unsuccessfully.  Vitello's 
work  is  to  a  very  great  extent  based  upon  Alhazen  and  some  of 
the  earlier  writers,  and  was  first  published  in  1535.  A  later 
edition  was  published,  together  with  a  translation  of  Alhazen, 
by  F.  Risner  in  1572. 

The  first  practical  step  towards  the  development  of  the  camera 
obscura  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  famous  painter  and 
architect,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  in  1437,  contemporaneously 
with  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether 
his  invention  was  a  camera  obscura  or  a  show  box,  but  in  a 
fragment  of  an  anonymous  biography  of  him,  published  in 
Muratori's  Rerun  Italicarum  Scriptorcs  (xxv.  296),  quoted  by 
Vasari,  it  is  stated  that  he  produced  wonderfully  painted 
pictures,  which  were  exhibited  by  him  in  some  sort  of  small 
closed  box  through  a  very  small  aperture,  with  great  verisimili- 
tude. These  demonstrations  were  of  two  kinds,  one  nocturnal, 
showing  the  moon  and  bright  stars,  the  other  diurnal,  for  day 
scenes.  This  description  seems  to  refer  to  an  arrangement  of  a 
transparent  painting  illuminated  cither  from  the  back  or  the  front 
and  the  image  projected  through  a  hole  on  to  a  white  screen  in  a 
darkened  room,  as  described  by  Porta  (Mag.  Nat.  xvii.  cap.  7) 
and  figured  by  A.  Kircher  (Ars  Magna  Luc  is  ct  Umbrae),  who 
notes  elsewhere  that  Porta  had  taken  some  arrangement  of  pro- 
jecting images  from  an  Albert  us,  whom  he  distinguished  from, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  who  was  probably  L.  B.  Alberti,  to  whom 
Porta  also  refers,  but  not  in  this  connexion. 

G.  B.  I.  T.  Libri-Carucci  dalla  Sommaja  (1803-1869),  in  his 
account  of  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura  in  Italy  (Histoire 
des  sciences  mathfonatiques  en  Italic,  iv.  303),  makes  no  mention 
of  Alberti,  but  draws  attention  to  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Vcnturi  in  1797,  and  has 
since  been  published  in  facsimile  in  vol.  ii.  of  J.  G.  F.  Ravaisson- 
Mollicn*s  reproductions  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Institut  de  France  at 
Paris  (MS.  D,  fol.  8  recto).  After  discussing  the  structure  of  the 
eye  he  gives  an  experiment  in  which  the  appearance  of  the 
reversed  images  of  outside  objects  on  a  piece  of  paper  held  in 
front  of  a  small  hole  in  a  darkened  room,  with  their  forms  and 
colours,  is  quite  clearly  described  and  explained  with  a  diagram, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  vision.  Another  similar 
passage  is  quoted  by  Richtcr  from  folio  404b  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Codice  Atlantico,  in  Milan,  published  by  the  Italian 
government.  These  are  probably  the  earliest  distinct  accounts 
of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  camera  obscura,  but  remained 
unpublished  for  some  three  centuries.  Leonardo  also  discussed 
the  old  Aristotelian  problem  of  the  rotundity  of  the  sun's  image 
after  passing  through  an  angular  aperture,  but  not  so  successfully 
as  Maurolycus.  He  has  also  given  methods  of  measuring  the 
sun's  distance  by  means  of  images  thrown  on  screens  through 
small  apertures.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  magni- 
fying glasses  and  suggested  a  kind  of  telescope  for  viewing  the 
moon,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  applying  a  lens  to 
the  camera. 

The  first  published  account  of  the  simple  camera  obscura  was 
discovered  by  Libri  in  a  translation  of  the  Architecture  of 
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Vitruvius,  with  commentary  by  Cesare  Caesariano,  one  of  the 
architects  of  Milan  cathedral,  published  at  Como  in  1521,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Leonardo,  and  some  twenty  years  before 
Porta  was  born.  He  describes  an  experiment  made  by  a 
Benedictine  monk  and  architect,  Dom  Papnutio  or  Panuce,  «f 
the  same  kind  as  Leonardo's  but  without  the  demonstration. 

About  the  same  time  Francesco  Maurolico,  or  Maurolycus, 
the  eminent  mathematician  of  Messina,  m  his  Theoremata  de 
Luminccl  Umbra,  written  in  1521,  fully  investigated  the  optical 
problems  connected  with  vision  and  the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
through  small  apertures  with  and  without  lenses,  and  made 
great  advances  in  this  direction  over  his  predecessors.  He  was 
the  first  correctly  to  solve  Aristotle's  problem,  stated  above, 
and  to  apply  it  practically  to  solar  observations  in  a  darkened 
room  (posmographia,  1535).  Erasmus  Reinhold  has  described 
the  method  in  his  edition  of  G.  Purbach's  Theoricae  Novae 
Platutarutn  (1542),  and  probably  got  it  from  Maurolycus.  He 
says  it  can  also  be  applied  to  terrestrial  objects,  though  he  only 
used  it  for  the  sun.  His  pupil,  Rainer  Gcmma-Frisius,  used  it 
for  the  observation  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  January  1544  at 
Louvain,  and  fully  described  the  methods  he  adopted  for  making 
measurements  and  drawings  of  the  eclipsed  sun,  in  his  De  Radio 
Astronomko  ct  Geomclrico  (1545).  He  says  they  can  be  used  for 
observation  of  the  moon  and  stars  and  also  for  longitudes.  The 
same  arrangement  was  used  by  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  by 
M.  Moestlin  and  his  pupil  Kepler— the  latter  applying  it  in  1607 
to  the  observation  of  a  transit  of  Mercury — also  by  Johann 
Fabricius,  in  161 1,  for  the  first  observations  of  sun-spots.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  this  early  employment  of  the  camera  obscura 
in  the  field  of  astronomical  research,  in  which  its  latest  achieve- 
ments have  been  of  such  pre-eminent  value. 

The  addition  of  optical  appliances  to  the  simple  dark  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was  going  on  outside,  was  first 
described  by  Girolamo  Cardan  in  his  De  Subtilitate  (1550),  as 
noted  by  Libri.  The  sun  shining,  he  fixed  a  round  glass  speculum 
(orbcm  e  vitro)  in  a  window-shutter,  and  then  closing  it  the  images 
of  outside  ohjects  would  be  seen  transmitted  through  the 
aperture  on  to  the  opposite  wall,  or  better,  a  white  paper  screen 
suitably  placed.  The  account  is  not  very  clear,  but  seems  to 
imply  the  use  of  a  concave  mirror  rather  than  a  lens,  which 
might  be  suggested  by  the  word  orbem.  He  refers  to  Maurolycus' 
work  with  concave  specula. 

We  now  come  to  Giovanni  Battista  deHa  Porta,  whose  account 
of  the  camera  obscura  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Afagia  Naturaiis, 
in  four  books  (1 558,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2),  is  very  similar  to  Caesariano's 
— a  darkened  room,  a*  pyramidal  aperture  towards  the  sun,  and  a 
whitened  wall  or  white  paper  screens,  but  no  lens.  He  discloses 
as  a  great  secret  the  use  of  a  concave  speculum  in  front  of  the 
aperture,  to  collect  the  rays  passing  through  it,  when  the  images 
will  be  seen  reversed,  but  by  prolonging  Ihera  beyond  the  centre 
they  would  be  seen  larger  and  unreversed.  This  is  much  the 
same  as  Cardan's  method  published  eight  years  earlier,  but 
though  more  detailed  is  not  very  clear.  He  then  notes  the 
application  to  portraiture  and  to  painting  by  laying  colours  on 
the  projected  images.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  use  of  a  lens 
or  of  solar  observations.  The  second  edition,  in  which  he  in  the 
same  words  discloses  the  use  of  a  convex  lens  in  the  aperture  as  a 
secret  he  had  intended  to  keep,  was  not  published  till  1589, 
thirty-one  years  after  the  first.  In  this  interval  the  use  of  the 
lens  was  discovered  and  clearly  described  by  DanicUo  Barbara,  a 
Venetian  noble,  patriarch  of  Aquilcia,  in  his  work  La  Praiica 
delta  pcrspdtiva  (p.  192),  published  in  1568,  or  twenty-one 
years  before  Porta's  mention  of  it.  The  lens,  used  by  Barbara 
was  an  ordinary  convex  or  old  man's  spectacle-glass;  concave, 
he  says,  will  not  do.  He  shows  how  the  paper  must  be  moved 
till  it  is  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  use  of  a  diaphragm 
to  make  the  image  clearer,  and  also  the  application  of  the  method 
for  drawing  in  true  perspective.  That  Barbara  was  really  the 
first  to  apply  the  lens  to  the  camera  obscura  is  supported  by 
Marius  Bettinus  in  his  Apiaric  (1645),  and  by  Kaspar  Schott  in 
his  Afagia  Universalis  (1657),  the  former  taunting  Porta  with  the 
appropriation. 


In  an  Italian  translation  of  Euclid's  Optica,  with  commentary, 
Egnacio  Dantl  (1573)1  after  discussing  the  effects  of  plane, 
convex  and  concave  reflectors,  fully  describes  the  method  of 
showing  reversed  images  passing  through  an  aperture  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  shows  how,  by  placing  a  mirror  behind  the 
aperture,  unreversed  images  might  be  obtained,  both  effects 
being  illustrated  by  diagrams.  F.  Risner,  who  died  in  1580, 
also  in  his  0 plicae  (1606)  very  clearly  explained  the  reversal  of 
the  images  of  the  simple  camera  obscura.  He  notes  the  con- 
venience of  the  method  for  solar  observations  and  its  previous 
use  by  some  of  the  observers  already  mentioned,  as  well  as>  its 
advantages  for  easily  and  accurately  copying  on  an  enlarged  or 
reduced  scale,  especially  for  chorographical  or  topographical 
documents.  This  is  probably  the  first  notice  of  the  application 
of  the  camera  to  cartography  and  the  reproduction  of  drawings, 
which  is  one  of  its  principal  uses  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  Dhersarum  Speculationum  Atathcmaiicarum  et  Physkarum 
(1585),  by  the  Venetian  Giovanni  Battista  Benedctti,  there  is  a 
letter  in  which  he  discusses  the  simple  camera  obscura  and 
mentions  the  improvement  some  one  had  made  in  it  by  the  use 
of  a  double  convex  lens  in  the  aperture;  he  also  says  that  the 
images  could  be  made  erect  by  reflection  from  any  plane  mirror. 

Thus  the  use  of  the  camera  and  of  the  lens  with  it  was  well 
known  before  Porta  published  his  second  edition  of  the  Magia 
Naturaiis  m  1589.  In  this  the  description  of  the  camera  obscura 
is  in  lib.  xvii.  cap.  6.  The  use  of  the  convex  lens,  which  is  given 
as  a  great  secret,  m  place  of  the  concave  speculum  of  the  first 
edition,  is  not  so  clearly  described  as  by  Barbara ;  the  addition 
of  the  concave  speculum  is  proposed  for  making  the  images 
larger  and  clearer,  and  also  for  making  them  erect,  but  no  details 
are  given.  He  describes  some  entertaining  peep-show  arrange- 
ments, possibly  similar  to  Alberti's,  and  indicates  how  the  dark 
chamber  with  a  concave  speculum  can  be  used  for  observing 
eclipses.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  a  portable  box  or 
construction  beyond  the  darkened  room,  nor  is  there  in  his.  later 
work,  De  Rcfraclione  Opticcs  Parle  (1593),  in  which  he  discusses 
the  analogy  between  vision  and  the  simple  dark  room  with  an 
aperture,  but  incorrectly  Though  Porta's  merits  were  un- 
doubtedly great,  he  did  not  invent  or  improve  the  camera 
obscura.  His  only  novelty  was  the  use  of  it  as  a  peep-show; 
his  descriptions  of  it  are  vague,  but  being  published  in  a  book  of 
general  reference,  which  became  popular,  he  acquired  credit  for 
the  invention. 

The  first  to  take  up  the  camera  obscura  after  Porta  was  Kepler, 
who  used  it  in  the  old  way  for  solar  observations  in  1600,  and 
in  his  Ad  Vilellionem  Paralipomena  (1604)  discusses  the  early 
problems  of  the  passages  of  light  through  small  apertures,  and 
the  rationale  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  He  was  the  first  to 
describe  an  instrument  fitted  with  a  sight  and  paper  screen  for 
observing  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  a  dark  room. 
In  his  later  book,  Dtopirice  (161 1),  he  fully  discusses  refraction 
and  the  use  of  lenses,  showing  the  action  of  the  double  convex 
lens  in  the  camera  obscura,  with  the  principles  which  regulate 
its  use  and  the  reason  of  the  reversal  of  the  image  He  also 
demonstrates  how  enlarged  images  can  be  produced  and  projected 
on  paper  by  using  a  concave  lens  at  a  suitable  distance  behind 
the  convex,  as  in  modern  telcphotographic  lenses.  He  was  the 
first  to  use  the  term  camera  obscura,  and  in  a  letter  from  Sir  H. 
Wotton  written  to  Lord  Bacon  in  1620  we  learn  that  Kepler  had 
made  himself  a  portable  dark  tent  fitted  with  a  telescope  lens 
and  used  for  sketching  landscapes.  Further,  he  extended  the 
work  of  Maurolycus,  and  demonstrated  the  exact  analogy 
between  the  eye  and  the  camera  and  the  arrangement  by  which 
an  inverted  image  is  produced  on  the  retina. 

In.  1609  the  telescope  came  into  use,  and  the  danger  of  observ- 
ing the  sun  with  it  was  soon  discovered.  In  161 1  Johann 
Fabricius  published  his  observations  of  sun-spots  and  describes 
how  he  and  his  father  fell  back  upon  the  old  method  of  projecting 
the  sun's  image  in  a  darkened  room,  finding  that  they  could 
observe  the  spots  just  as  well  as  with  the  telescope.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  used  a  lens,  or  thought  of  using  the  telescope 
for  projecting  an  enlarged  image  on  Kepler's  principle.    This 
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done  in  16 1 2  by  Christ oph  Scheiner,  who  fully  described  his 
method  of  solar  observation  in  the  Rosa  Ursina  (1630),  demon- 
strating very  clearly  and  practically  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  using  the  camera,  without  a  lens,  with  a  single 
convex  lens,  and  with  a  telescopic  combination  of  convex 
object-glass  and  concave  enlarging  lens,  the  last  arrangement 
being  mounted  with  an  adjustable  screen  or  tablet  on  an  equa- 
torial stand.  Most  of  the  earlier  astronomical  work  was  done 
in  a  darkened  room,  but  here  we  first  find  the  dark  chamber 
constructed  of  wooden  rods  covered  with  cloth  or  paper,  and 
used  separately  to  screen  the  observing- tablet. 

Various  writers  on  optics  in  the  17th  century  discussed  the 
principle  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  alone  and  with  single  or 
compound  lenses,  among  them  Jean  Tarde  (Les  A  sires  de  Borbon, 
1633);  Descartes,  the  pupil  of  Kepler  (Dioptrique,  1637); 
Bettinus  (Apiaria,  1645);  A.  Kircher  (Ars  Magna  Lucis  el 
Umbrae ,  1646);  J.  Hevelius  (Selenographia,  1647);  Schott 
Magia  Universalis  Naturae  ct  Arlis,  1674);  C.F.  M.  Deschales 
(Cursus,  sen  Mundus  Mathematicus,  1674);  Z.  Traber  (Nervus 
Opticus,  1675),  but  their  accounts  are  generally  more  interesting 
theoretically  than  as  recording  progress  in  the  practical  use  and 
development  of  the  instrument. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  camera  obscura  in  England  is 
probably  in  Francis  Bacon's  De  Augmenlis  Scicntiarum,  but  it  is 
only  as  an  illustration  of  the  projected  images  showing  better 
on  a  white  screen  than  on  a  black  one.  Sir  H.  Wotton's  letter 
.of  1620,  already  noted,  was  not  published  till  165 1  (Reliquiae 
Wottonianae,  p.  141),  but  in  1658  a  description  of  Kepler's  portable 
tent  camera  for  sketching,  taken  from  it,  was  published  in  a  work 
called  Craphice,  or  the  most  excellent  Art  of  Painting,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  Kepler.  In  W.  Oughtred's  English  edition 
(1633)  °f  the  Recreations  mathematiques  (1627)  of  Jean  Leurechon 
("  Henry  van  Etten  ")  there  is  a  quaint  description,  with 
figures,  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  with  aperture,  and  also  of  a 
sort  of  tent  with  a  lens  in  it  and  the  projection  on  an  inner  wall 
•f  the  face  of  a  man  standing  outside.  The  English  translation 
of  Porta 's  Natural  Magick  was  published  in  1658. 

Robert  Boyle  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a  box 
camera  with  lens  for  viewing  landscapes.  It  is  mentioned  in  his 
essay  On  the  Systematic  or  Cosmical  Qualities  of  Things  (ch.  vi.), 
written  about  1570,  as  having  been  made  several  years  before 
and  since  imitated  and  improved.  It  could  be  extended  or 
shortened  like  a  telescope.  At  one  end  ai  it  paper  was  stretched, 
and  at  the  other  a  convex  lens  was  fitted  in  a  hole,  the  image 
being  viewed  through  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  box.  Robert 
Hooke,  who  was  some  time  Boyle's  assistant,  described  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1668,  3,  p.  741)  a  camera  ludda  on  the  principle  of  the 
magic  lantern,  in  which  the  images  of  illuminated  and  inverted 
objects  were  projected  on  any  desired  scale  by  means  of  a  broad 
convex  lens  through  an  aperture  into  a  room  where  they  were 
viewed  by  the  spectators.  If  the  objects,  could  not  be  inverted, 
another  lens  was  used  for  erecting  the  images.  From  Hooke's 
Posthumous  Works  (1705),  p.  127,  we  find  that  in  one  of  the 
Cutlerian  lectures  on  Light  delivered  in  1680,  he  illustrated  the 
phenomena  of  vision  by  a  darkened  room,  or  perspective  box, 
of  a  peculiar  pattern,  the  back  part,  with  a  concave  white  screen 
at  the  end  of  it,  being  cylindrical  and  capable  of  being  moved 
in  and  out,  while  the  fore  part  was  conical,  a  double  convex 
lens  being  fixed  in  a  hole  in  front.  The  image  was  viewed 
through  a  large  hole  in  the  side.  It  was  between  4  and  5  ft 
long. 

Johann  Zahii,  in  hh  Oculus  Artijicialis  TeUdioptricus  (1685- 
1686),  described  and  figured  two  forms  of  portable  box  cameras 
with  lenses.  One  was  a  wooden  box  with  a  projecting  tube  in 
which  a  combination  of  a  concave  with  a  convex  lens  was  fitted, 
for  throwing  an  enlarged  image  upon  the  focusing  screen, 
which  in  its  proportions  and  application  is  very  similar  to  our 
modern  telephotographic  objectives.  The  image  was  first  thrown 
upon  an  inclined  mirror  and  then  reflected  upwards  to  a  paper 
screen  on  the  top  of  the  box.  In  an  earlier  form  the  image  is 
thrown  upon  a  vertical  thin  paper  screen  and  viewed  through  a 
hole  in  the  back  of  the  camera.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  practical 


information  on  lenses  in  connexion  with  the  camera  and  other 
optical  instruments,  and  the  book  is  valuable  as  a  repertory 
of  early  practical  optics,  also  for  the  numerous  references  to 
and  extracts  from  previous  writers.  An  improved  edition  was 
published  in  1702. 

Most  of  the  writers  already  noticed  worked  out  the  problems 
connected  with  the  projection  of  images  in  the  camera  obscura 
more  by  actual  practice  than  by  calculation,  but  William 
Molyneux,  of  Dublin,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  treat  them 
mathematically  in  his  Dioptrica  Nova  (1692),  which  was  also  the 
first  work  in  English  on  the  subject,  and  is  otherwise  an  interest- 
ing book.  He  has  fully  discussed  the  optical  theory  of  the  dark 
chamber,  with  and  without  a  lens,  and  its  analogy  to  the  eye. 
also  several  optical  problems  relating  to  lenses  of  various  forms 
and  their  combinations  for  telescopic  projection,  rules  for  finding 
foci,  &c.  He  does  not,  however,  mention  the  camera  obscura 
as  an  instrument  in  use,  but  in  John  Harris's  Lexicon  Technicum 
(1704)  we  find  that  the  camera  obscura  with  the  arrangement 
called  the  "  scioptric  ball,"  and  known  as  sciop tricks,  was  on  sale 
in  London,  and  after  this  must  have  been  in  common  use  as  a 
sketching  instrument  or  as  a  show. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Opticks  (1704),  explains  the  principle 
of  the  camera  obscura  with  single  convex  lens  and  its  analogy 
with  vision  in  illustration  of  his  seventh  axiom,  which  aptly 
embodies  the  correct  solution  of  Aristotle's  old  problem.  He 
also  made  great  use  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  for  his  optical 
experiments  with  prisms,  &c.  Joseph  Priestley  (1772)  mentions 
the  application  of  the  solar  microscope*  both  to  the  small  and 
portable  and  the  large  camera  obscura.  Many  patterns  of  these 
two  forms  for  sketching  and  for  viewing  surrounding  scenes 
are  described  in  W.  J.  's  Gravesande's  Essai  de  perspective 
(17 11),  Robert  Smith's  Complect  System  of  Optics  (1738),  Joseph 
Harris's  Treatise  on  Optics  (1775),  Charles  Hutton's  Philo- 
sophical and  Mathematical  Dictionary,  and  other  books  on  optics 
and  physics  of  that  period.  The  camera  obscura  was  first 
applied  to  photography  (q.v.)  probably  about  1794,  by  Thomas 
Wedgwood.  His  experiments  with  Sir.  Humphrey  Davy  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  images  of  natural  objects  as  seen  m  the 
camera  were  published  in  1802  (Joum.  Roy.  Inst.).        (J.  Wa.) 

CAMERARIUS,  JOACHIM  (1500-1574),  German  classical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Bamberg  on  the  12th  of  April  1500.  His 
family  name  was  Liebhard,  but  he  was  generally  called  Kammer- 
meistcr,  previous  members  of  his  family  having  held  the  office 
of  chamberlain  (camerarius)  to  the  bishops  of  Bamberg.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig,  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Melanchthon.  For  some  years  he  was  teacher 
of  history  and  Greek  at  the  gymnasium,  Nuremberg.  In  1530 
he  was  sent  as  deputy  for  Nuremberg  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
where  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Melanchthon  in 
drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Five  years  later  he 
was  commissioned  by  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg  to  reorganize 
the  university  of  Tubingen;  and  in  1541  he  rendered  a  similar 
service  at  Leipzig,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly 
spent  He  translated  into  Latin  Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
Xenophon,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Lucian,  Theodorctus, 
Nicephorus  and  other  Greek  writers.  He  published  upwards  of 
150  works,  including  a  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Principal 
Sees',  Greek  Epistles;  Accounts  of  his  Journeys,  in  Latin  verse; 
a  Commentary  on  Plautus;  a  treatise  on  Numismatics;  Euclid 
in  Latin;  and  the  Lives  of  Helius  Eobanus  Hessus,  George  of 
Anhalt  and  Philip  Melanchthon.  His  Epistolae  Familiarts 
(published  after  his  death)  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  his  time.  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  Re- 
formation movement,  and  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  by 
leading  men.  In  1535  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Francis  I.  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds;  and  in  1568  Maximilian  1L 
sent  for  him  to  Vienna  to  consult  him  on  the  same  subject 
He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  17th  of  April  1 574. 

See  article  by  A.  Horawitr  in  Atttemeine  deutsche  Biognphie; 
C.  Burrian,  Die  Gesckichte  der  klassischen  Phttologie  in  DeuUckland 
(1883);  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hisk  Class.  Schol.  (ed.  1908),  u.  266. 
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CAMERARIUS,  JOACHIM  (1534-1598),  German  botanist  and 
physician,  son  of  the  classical  scholar  of  the  same  name,  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  on  the  6th  of  November^  534.  After  finishing 
his  studies  in  Germany  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine.  On  his  return  he  was  invited  to  reside  at 
the  courts  of  several  princes,  but  preferred  to  settle  in  his  native 
town  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  had  a  botanical  garden  and 
formed  extensive  collections.  He  wrote  a  Hortus  Mcdicus 
(1588)  and  several  other  works.  He  died  at  Nuremberg  on  the 
nth  of  October  1508. 

CAMERARIUS,  RUDOLF  JAKOB  (1665-1721),  German 
botanist  and  physician,  was  born  at  Tubingen  on  the  12th  of 
February  1665,  and  became  prdfessor  of  medicine  and  director 
of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Tubingen  in  1687.  He  died  at 
Tiibingen  on  the  nth  of  September  1721.  He  is  chiefly  known 
fbr  his  investigations  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants 
(De  sexu  plantarum  epislola,  1604). 

CAMERINO  (anc.  Camerinum),  a  city  and  episcopal  see  (since 
465,  if  not  sooner;  Treia  is  now  combined  with  it)  of  the  Marches, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  6  m.  S.  of  the  railway 
station  of  Castclraimondo  (to  which  there  is  an  electric  tramway) 
which  is  24  m.  W.  of  Macerata;  2148  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (1901)  of  town,  4005;  of  commune,  12,083.  The  cathedral 
is  modern,  the  older  building  having  fallen  in  1799;  the  church 
of  S.  Venanzio  suffered  similarly,  but  preserves  a  portal  of  the 
1 5th  century.  The  citadel,  perhaps  constructed  from  the  plans 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  dates  from  1503.  Camcrino  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Camerinum,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
(Camertes  Umbri)  became  allies  of  the  Romans  in  310  B.C.  (at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  Etruscans  in  the  Ciminian  Forest). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Kapcprtot  referred  to  in  the  history  of 
the  year  295  B.C.  arc  probably  the  inhabitants  of  Clusium. 
Later  it  appears  as  a  dependent  autonomous  community  with 
the  foedus  aequum  (Mommsen,  Rdm.  Slaalsrcchtt  iii.  664).  Two 
cohorts  of  Camertes  fought  with  distinction  under  Marius 
against  the  Cimbri.  It  was  much  affected  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Civil  Wars;  under 
the  empire  it  was  a  municipium.  It  belonged  to  ancient  Umbria, 
but  was  on  the  borders  of  Piccnum.  No  ancient  buildings  are 
visible,  the  Roman  level  lying  as  much  as  30  ft.  below  the  modern. 

See  P.  Savini,  Sloria  delta  Cittb  <ti  Camerino  (2nd  ed.,  Camerino, 
1895);  M.  Mariant,  Intorno  agli  antichi  Camcrli  Umbri  (Camcrino, 
1900).  (T.  As.) 

CAMERON,  JOHN  (1 570-1623),  Scottish  theologian,  was  born 
at  Glasgow  about  1579,  and  received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  city.  After  having  taught  Greek  in  the  university  for 
twelve  months,  he  removed  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  a  regent  in  the  college  of  Bergerac.  He  did  not 
remain  long  at  Bordeaux,  but  accepted  the  offer  of  a  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Sedan,  where  he  passed  two  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1604  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  students  of  divinity  who  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  church,  and  who  for  the  period  of  four 
years  were  at  liberty  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  any  Protestant 
seminary.  During  this  period  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons 
of  Calignon,  chancellor  of  Navarre.  They  spent  one  year  at 
Paris,  and  two  at  Geneva,  whence  they  removed  to  Heidelberg. 
In  this  university,  on  the  4th  of  April  1608,  he  gave  a  public 
proof  of  his  ability  by  maintaining  a  series  of  theses,  De  triplici 
Dei  cum  Homine  Foedere,  which  were  printed  among  his  works. 
The  same  year  he  was  recalled  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was 
appointed  the  colleague  of  Dr  Primrose;  and  when  Francis 
Gomarus  was  removed  to  Leiden,  Cameron,  in  1618,  "was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  at Saumur,  the  principal  seminary 
of  the  French  Protestants. 

In  1620  the  progress  of  the  civil  troubles  in  France  obliged 
Cameron  to  seek  refuge  for  himself  and  family  in  England.  For 
a  short  time  he  read  private  lectures  on  divinity  in  London; 
and  in  1622  the  king  appointed  him  principal  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow  in  the  room  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  had  been  removed 
from  his  office  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  Presbyterian- 
ism.    Cameron  was  prepared  to  accept  Episcopacy,  and  was 


cordially  disliked  for  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience.    He  resigned  his  office  in  less  than  a  year. 

He  returned  to  France,  and  lived  at  Saumur.  After  an 
interval  of  a  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
Montauban.  The  country  was  still  torn  by  civil  and  religious 
dissensions;  and  Cameron  excited  the  indignation  of  the  more 
strenuous  adherents  of  his  own  party.  He  withdrew  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Moissac;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Montau* 
ban,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  died  at  the  age  of  about 
forty-six.  Cameron  left  by  his  first  wife  several  children,  whose 
maintenance  was  undertaken  by  the  Protestant  churches  in 
France.    All  his  works  were  published  after  his  death. 

His  name  has  a  distinct  place  in  the  development  of  Calvinistic 
theology  in  Europe.  He  and  his  followers  maintained  that  the 
will  of  man  is  determined  by  the  practical  judgment  of  the 
mind;  that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  from 
the  knowledge  which  God  infuses  into  them;  and  that  God  docs 
not  move  the  will  physically,  but  only  morally,  by  virtue  of  its 
dependence  on  the  judgment  of  the  mind.  This  peculiar  doctrine 
of  grace  and  free-will  was  adopted  by  Amyraut,  Cappel,  Bochart, 
Daill6  and  others  of  the  more  learned  among  the  Reformed 
ministers,  who  dissented  from  Calvin's.  The  Cameronites  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Scottish  scot  called"  Camcronians) 
arc  moderate  Calvinists,  and  approach  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Arminians.  They  are  also  called  Universalists,  as  holding  the 
universal  reference  of  Christ's  death,  and  sometimes  Amyrald- 
ists.  The  rigid  adherents  to  the  synod  of  Dort  accused  them 
of  Pclagianism,  and  even  of  Manichacism,  and  the  controversy 
between  the  parties  was  carried  on  with  great  zeal;  yet  the 
whole  question  between  them  was  only,  whether  the  will  of  nvn 
is  determined  by  the  immediate  action  of  God  upon  it,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  a  knowledge  which  God  impresses  on  the 
mind. 

CAMERON,  RICHARD  (i648?-i6So),  founder  of  a  Scottish 
religious  sect  of  Camcronians,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  regiment  of  this  name  in  the  British  army,  was  born  at 
Falkland  in  the  county  of  Fife.  He  was  educated  at  the  village 
school,  and  his  success  was  so  great  that,  while  still  a  youth, 
he  was  appointed  schoolmaster.  In  this  situation  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  field-preachers. 
Persuaded  by  them  he  resigned  his  post  and  entered  the  family 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Harden  as  chaplain  and  tutor.  Refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  Indulgence,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  non- 
conforming ministers,  and  incited  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  to  protest  openly  against  the  new  edict* 
So  formidable  was  the  agitation  that  the  government  pronounced 
illegal  all  armed  assemblages  for  religious  purposes.  Cameron 
took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  resided  for  some  time;  but 
in  the  autumn  of  1679  (probably)  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
once  more  made  himself  formidable  to  the  government.  Shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge  in  that 
year,  Cameron  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  at  the  Aird's,  or  Airs, 
Moss,  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of  the  few  troops  which  he 
had  been  able  to  collect.  His  prayer  before  going  into  battle 
became  a  tradition — "  Lord  spare  the  green  and  take  the  ripe." 
After  the  accession  of  William  III.  the  survivors  were  amnestied, 
and  the  Cameronian  regiment  was  formed  from  them. 

See  Andrew  Lang,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  (1907) ;  Herrog- 
Hauck.  Redlencyklopddie  (1897),  s.v.  "  Cameronianer  ;  A.  Smcllie, 
Men  of  the  Covenant;  Herkless,  Richard  Cameron;  P.  Walker,  Six 
Saints  of  the  Covenant. 

CAMERON,  SIMON  (1709-1889),  American  politician,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  March 
1709.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  early  entered 
journalism,  and,  in  banking  and  railway  enterprises,  accumulated 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  became  influential  in  Pennsylvania 
politics,  and  in  2845-1849  served  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
being  elected  by  a  combination  of  Democratic,  Whig  and 
"  American  "  votes  to  succeed  James  Buchanan.  In  1854. 
having  failed  to  secure  the  nomination  for  senator  from  the 
"Know-Nothing"  Party,  which  he  had  recently  joined,  he 
became  a  leader  of  the  "  People's  Patty,"  as  the  Republican 
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Party  was  at  first  called  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1857  be  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican,  despite  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  state  legislature,  a  fact  that  gave 
rise  to  charges  of  bribery.  His  prominence  as  a  candidate  first 
for  the  presidential  and  then  for  the  vice-presidential  nomination 
in  the  Republican  national  convention  of  i860  led  to  his  being 
selected  by  President  Lincoln  as  secretary  of  war.  His  adminis- 
tration of  this  office  at  a  critical  time  was  marked  by  his  accus- 
tomed energy,  but  unfortunately  also  by  partiality  in  the  letting 
of  government  contracts,  wnich  brought  about  his  resignation 
at  Lincoln's  request  in  January  1862  and  his  subsequent  censure 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Lincoln  sent  him  as  minister 
to  Russia,  but  he  returned  in  November  1862.  He  again  served 
in  the  Senate  (after  1872,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations)  from  1867  until  1877,  when  he  resigned  to 
make  room  for  his  son,  whose  election  he  dictated.  Cameron 
was  one  of  the  ablest  political  organizers  the  United  States  has 
ever  known,  and  his  long  undisputed  control  of  Pennsylvania 
politics  was  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of- "  boss  rule  " 
in  American  history.  The  definition  of  an  honest  politician  as 
"  one  who  when  he  is  bought  will  stay  bought "  has  been 
attributed  to  him.    He  died  on  the  26th  of  June  1889. 

His  son  James  Donald  Cameron  (1833-  )  was  born  at 
Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  14th  of  May  1833,  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1S52,  became  actively  interested  in  his  father's 
banking  and  railway  enterprises,  and  from  1863  to  1874  was 
president  of  the  Northern  Central  railway.  Trained  in  the 
political  school  of  his  father,  he  developed  into  an  astute  politician. 
From  June  1876  to  March  1877  he  was  secretary  of  war  in 
President  Grant's  cabinet  In  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion of  1876  he  took  an  influential  part  in  preventing  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  later  was  one  of  those  who  directed 
the  policy  of  the  Republicans  in  the  struggle  for  the  presidency 
between  Tilden  and  Hayes.  From  1877  until  1897  he  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  having  been  elected 
originally  to  succeed  his  father,  who  resigned  in  order  to  create 
the  vacancy.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee  during  the  campaign  of  1880. 

CAMERON,  VERNEY  LOVETT  (1844- 1804),  English  traveller 
in  Central  Africa,  was  born  at  Radipole,  near  Weymouth,  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  1st  of  July  1844-  He  entered  the  navy  in  1857, 
served  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1868,  and  was  employed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  suppression  of  the  East  African 
slave  trade.  The  experience  thus  obtained  led  to  his  being 
selected  to  command  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  in  1873,  to  succour  Dr.  Livingstone.  He  was  also 
instructed  to  make  independent  explorations,  guided  by  Living- 
stone's advice.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from 
Zanzibar,  Livingstone's  servants  were  met  bearing  the  dead 
body  of  their  master.  Cameron's  two  European  companions 
turned  back,  but  he  continued  his  march  and  reached  Ujiji, 
on  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  February  1874,  where  he  found  and 
sent  to  England  Livingstone's  papers.  Cameron  spent  some  time 
determining*  the  true  form  of  the  south  part  of  the  lake,  and 
solved  the  question  of  its  outlet  by  the  discovery  of  the  Lukuga 
river.  From  Tanganyika  he  struck  westward  to  Nyangwe, 
the  Arab  town  on  the  Lualaba  previously  visited  by  Livingstone. 
This  river  Cameron  rightly  believed  to  be  the  main  stream  of 
the  Congo,  and  he  endeavoured  to  procure  canoes  to  follow 
it  down.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  his  refusal  to 
countenance  slavery,  and  he  therefore  turned  south-west. 
After  tracing  the  Congo-Zambezi  watershed  for  hundreds  of 
miles  he  reaehed  Bihe  and  finally  arrived  at  the  coast  on  the 
28th  of  November  1875,  being  the  first  European  to  cross 
Equatorial  Africa  from  sea  to  sea.  His  travels,  which  were 
published  in  1877  under  the  title  Across  Africa,  contain  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  opening  up  of  the  continent,  including  the 
utilization  of  the  great  lakes  as  a  "  Cape  to  Cairo  "  connexion. 
In  recognition  of  his  work  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  and  given  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Geographical  Society.  The  remainder  of  Cameron's 
life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  projects  for  the  commercial  develop- 


ment of  Africa,  and  to  writing  tales  for  the  young.  He  visited 
the  Euphrates  valley  in  1878-1879  in  connexion  with  a  proposed 
railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  accompanied  Sir  Richard 
Burton  in  his  West  African  journey  of  1882.  At  the  Gold  Coast 
Cameron  surveyed  the  Tarkwa  region,  and  he  was  joint  author 
with  Burton  of  To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  (1883).  He  was  killed, 
near  Leighton  Buzzard,  by  a  fall  from  horseback  when  returning 
from  hunting,  on  the  24th  of  March  1894. 

A  second  edition  of  Across  Africa,  with  new  matter  and  corrected 
maps,  appeared  in  1885.  A  summary  of  Cameron's  great  journey, 
from  his  own  pen,  appears  in  Dr  Robert  Brown's  The  Story  of  Africa, 
voL  ii.  pp.  266-279  (London,  1893). 

CAMERON  OF  LOCHIEL,  SIR  BWEN  (1629-1719),  Scottish 
Highland  chieftain,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Cameron  and  the 
grandson  of  Alan  Cameron,  the  head  of  the  clan  Cameron. 
Having  lost  his  father  in  infancy  he  passed  part  of  his  youth  with 
the  marquess  of  Argyll  at  Inveraray,  leaving  his  guardian  about 
1647  to  take  up  his  duties  as  chief  of  the  dan  Cameron,  a  position 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  grandfather.  In  1653  Lochiel  joined 
the  earl  of  Glencairn  in  his  rising  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  this  attempt  he  served  the  Royalist  cause  by 
harassing  General  Monk.  In  1681  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  II., 
and  in  July  1689  he  was  with  Viscount  Dundee  at  Killiecrankie. 
He  was  too  old  to  share  personally  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1 7 1 5, 
but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Stuarts,  and  his  son  led  the 
Camerons  at  Sheriffmuir.  Lochiel,  who  died  In  February  1719, 
is  called  by  Macaulay  the  "Ulysses  of  the  Highlands."  He  was  a 
man  of  enormous  strength  and  size,  and  one  who  met  him  in  1 7 16 
says  "  he  wrung  some  blood  from  the  point  of  my  fingers  with  a 
grasp  of  his  hand."  An  incident  snowing  his  strength  and 
ferocity  in  single  combat  is  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  (canto  v.).  Lochiel's  son  and  successor,  John,  who 
was  attainted  for  sharing  in  the  rebellion  of  1 7 1 5,  died  in  Flanders 
in  1 748.  John's  son  Donald,  sometimes  called  "  gentle  Lochiel ," 
joined  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  in  1745,  was 
wounded  at  Culloden,  and  escaped  to  France,  dying  in  the  same 
year  as  his  father.  The  79th  regiment,  or  Cameron  Highlanders, 
was  raised  from  among  the  members  of  the  clan  in  1793  by  Sir 
Alan  Cameron  (1753-1828). 

See  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel  (Bannatyne  Club, 
1842). 

CAMERONIANS,  the  name  given  to  that  section  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  (q.v.)  who  followed  Richard  Cameron  (g.v.),  and 
who  were  chiefly  found  among  those  who  signed  the  Sanquhar 
Declaration  in  1680.  Known  also  as  "  Society  Men,"  "  San- 
quharians  "  and  "  Hillmen,"  they  became  a  separate,  church 
after  the  religious  settlement  of  1600,  taking  the  official  title 
of  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  1743.  Societies  of  Cameronians 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  were 
formed  about  1681 ;  their  testimony, "  The  Informatory  Vindica- 
tion," is  dated  1687;  and  they  quickly  became  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  active  adherents  of  the  covenanting  faith.  Holding 
fast  to  the  two  covenants,  the  National  Covenant  of  1580  and 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643,  they  wished  to  restore 
the  ecclesiastical  order  which  had  existed  between  1638  and  1649, 
and  were  dissatisfied  with  the  moderate  character  of  the  religious 
settlement  of  1690.  Refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
an  "  uncovenanted  "  ruler,  or  to  exercise  any  civil  function,  they 
passed  through  a  period  of  trial  and  found  some  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  regular  ministry;  but  in  1706  they  were  reinforced 
by  some  converts  from  the  established  church.  They  objected 
strongly  to  the  proposal  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  were  suspected  of  abetting  a  rising  which  took  place  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  in  1706;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  they  intrigued  with  the  Jacobites,  and 
they  gave  no  trouble  to  the  government  either  in  1 7 1 5  or  in  1 745. 
In  17 1 2  they  publicly  renewed  the  covenants  at  Auchensauch 
Hill  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  1743  their  first  presbytery  was 
constituted  at  Braehead,  while  a  presbytery  was  formed  in  North 
America  in  1774.  In  1863  the  Cameronians,  or  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  decided  to  inflict  no  penalties  upon  those  members 
who  had  taken  the  oaths,  or  had  exercised  civil  functions,  and 
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consequently  ■  few  congregations  seceded,  la  1876  the  general 
body  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  united  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  laving  the  few  Heeding  coogregatiocs  as  the 
representatives  of  the  prlndplee  af  the  Carnerorujans.  In  the 
British  army  the  first  battalion  of  the  Cameronrans  (Scottish 
Rifles)  is  directly  descended  from  the  "  Caxoeronian  guard," 
.which,  composed  of  Cameronians,  an  embodied  by  the  con- 
vention parliament  Id  tdScj,  and  ni  afterwards  employed  to 
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as  the  Bennt. 
the  border  of 
*t  01  the  meridian  of  the  town  oiKuka. 
A  Lake  Chad  for  a  distance  of  some  40  in. 
rotate.  The  south  and  east  boundaries 
were  iaia  aown  ny  agreements  between  Germany  and  France  on 
the  14th  of  December  1885,  the  15th  of  March  1804  and  the 
iSth  of  April  1008.  The  south  boundary  runs  in  a  fairly  direct 
line  from  the  month  of  the  Campo  river  to  the  river  Dscha  (or 
Ngoko] ,  which  it  follows  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sanga.  The 
eastern  boundary  runs  from  IheSanga  irregularly  north  toio'W., 
where  it  approaches  the  British  frontier  at  Yob,  so  that  at  its 
narrowest  part  the  protectorate  is  Utile  more  than  so  m.  across. 
_  From  10*  N.  the  frontier  turns  eastward)  to 
the  Logone,  thence  going  north-east  to  the 
Shari  river,  which  it  follows  to  Lake  Chad. 
The  protectorate  has  an  area  of  about  190,000 
sq.m.  Eatimated  population <  1908)3,500^00, 
of  whom  riaS.were  whites. 

Orirwi  of  the  Name.— The  name  Camarfes waa 
tint  given  by  the  Portuguese  discoverers  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  to  a  large  bay  or 
estuary,  lying  south-east  of  a  great  mountain 
dose  to  the  sea,  met  with  after  passing  the 
Niger  delta.  This  estuary  they  called  the  Rio 
dos  Camaroes  (the  river  of  Prawns),  from  the 
abundance  of  the  Crustacea  found  therein. 
The  name  Camarces  was  also  used  to  designate 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  English 
usage  uniD  nearly  the  end  of  the  toih  century 
was  to  confine  the  term  "  the  Cameroon!  "  to 
the  mountain  range,  and  to  speak  of  the 
estuaryas the Cameroon* river.  Locallyit  was 
often  called  "  the  Bay."  On  their  acquisition 
of  the  country  in  1884  the  Germans  extended 
the  use  of  the  name  in  its  Teutonic  form— 
Kamerun— to  tbe  whole  protectorate. 
Physiol  features  —  Cameroon  forma  the 
of  the  great  Central  African 
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distance  on  the  south  when  it  is  conterminous  with  the  Spanish 
Muni  river  settlement. 

Boundaries  and  Aria.— The  sea  frontier  extendi  from  the  Rio 
del  Key,  just  where  the  great  bend  of  the  coast-line  east  to  south 
begins,  forming  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  to  the  Campo  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  100  m.  The  north-western  boundary,  laid  down  in  an 
agreement  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  the  15th  of 
November  1893,  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Key  to  the 
''  rapids  "  of  the  Cross  river  in  8°  48'  E.  Thence  it  Is  continued 
In  a  north-east  line  towards  Yola,  ns  far  as  the  confines  of  trrat 

■This  English  form  of  the  name,  adopted  in  the  loth  ed.  of  the 
Bacy.  BriL,  from  the  Genau.  appear!  prtfe-"-  •— "■  <■■  •"»  ■'"- 


jading  plains,  which 
jdulating  character, 
and  gradually  merge  into  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain range.  This  range,  running  From  north 
to  south,  is  flanked  by  a  parallel  and  lower 
range  in  the  west,  with  a  wide  valley  between. 
In  the  north-west  the  Upper  Guinea  mountains 
send  their  eastern  spurn  across  the  boundary, 
and  from  a  volcanic  rift,  which  runs  south- 
west to  north-east,  the  Cameroon  peak  towers 
up.iUBummit  13,370  ft. high.  This  mountain, 
whose  south-western  base  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic,  is  the  highest  point  on  the  western 
side  of  Africa,  and  it  alone  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  continent  lies  dose  to  the  coast. 
From  any  vantage  point,  but  especially  from 
tbe  sea,  it  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle, 
while  some  30  m.  westward  rises  Clarence  peak,  the  culminating 
point  of  Fernando  Po.  With  an  area,  on  an  isolated  base,  of 
700  to  Boo  sq.  m.,  Cameroon  mountain  has  but  two  distinct 
peaks.  Great  Cameroon  and  Little  Cameroon  {5810  ft.),  which 

designation  of  the  highest  peak  is  Moogo-ma-Loba,  or  tbe 
Mountain  of  Thunder,  and  the  whole  upper  region  is  usually 
r-iUcdMoDgo-rno-Kdcmi,  or  the  Mountain  of  Grcalncas.  On  the 
prindpal  summit  there  arc  a  group  of  craters.  In  1909  the 
mountain  was  in  eruption  and  huge  streams  of  lava  wens 
ejected.  Inland  the  Cbcbchi  and  Mandara  mountains  indicate 
the  direction  and  extent  of  the  rift. 
The  mountains  of  the  plateau  sweep  grandly  round  to  the 
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east  on  reaching  the  eighth  degree  of  N.  lat.  Here  they  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  small  rivers,  which  collect  in  the  rift  and 
form  the  Bcnue,  the  great  eastern  affluent  of  the  Niger.  This 
part  of  the  protectorate  is  known  as  Adamawa  (q.v.).  Farther 
north,  beyond  the  Mandara  mountains,  the  country,  here  part 
of  the  ancient  sultanate  of  Bornu,*  slopes  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Chad,  and  has  a  general  level  of  800  to  1000  ft.  The  greater  part 
of  Cameroon  is  thus  a  mountainous  country,  with,  on  the  coast, 
a  strip  of  low  land.  In  the  south  this  is  very  narrow;  it  widens  to- 
wards the  north  save  where  the  Cameroon  peak  reaches  to  the  sea. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cameroon  peak  a  number  of  estuaries  cut 
deep  bays  which  form  excellent  harbours.  The  small  rivers 
which  empty  into  them  can  be  ascended  for  some  miles  by  steam 
launches.  The  principal  estuary,  which  is  over  20  m.  wide,  is 
called,  as  already  noted,  the  Cameroon  river  or  bay.  The  term 
river  is  more  particularly  confined  to  a  ramification  of  the  estuary 
which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mungo  river  (a  considerable 
stream  which  flows  south  from  the  Cameroon  mountains),  the 
Wuri,  a  river  coming  from  the  north-east,  and  various  smaller 
rivers.  Under  the  shadow  of  Cameroon  peak  lies  the  bay  of 
Ambas,  with  the  islands  of  Ndami  (Ambas)  and  Mondola.  It 
forms  a  tolerable  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels. 

Traversing  the  central  portion  of  the  country  is  a  large  river 
known  m  its  upper  course  as  the  Lorn,  and  in  its  lower  as  the 
Sanaga,  which  enters  the  ocean  just  to  the  south  of  the  Cameroon 
estuary.  Both  the  Lorn  and  the  Nyong  (a  more  southerly 
stream)  rise  in  the  central  plateau,  from  which  they  descend  in 
splendid  cascades,  breaking  through  the  parallel  coast  range  in 
rapids,  which  indicate  the  extent  of  their  navigability.  The 
Lokunja  and  Kribi  are  smaller  rivers  with  courses  parallel  to 
and  south  of  the  Nyong.  In  the  south-east  of  the  colony  the 
streams — of  which  the  chief  are  the  Dscha  and  Bumba — are 
tributaries  of  the  Sanga,  itself  an  affluent  of  the  Congo  (q.v.). 
About  100  m.  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Sanga,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Dscha  upwards,  are  in  German  territory.  In  the  north 
the  country  drains  into  Lake  Chad  through  the  Logonc  and 
Shari  (q.v.).  Including  the  headwaters  of  the  Bcnue  the  colony 
has  four  distinct  river-systems,  one  connecting  with  the  Niger, 
another  with  the  Congo,  and  a  third  with  Lake  Chad,  the  fourth 
being  the  rivers  which  run  direct  to  the  sea.  The  Niger  and 
Shari  systems  communicate,  with,  at  high  water,  but  one  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation.  The  connecting  link  is  a  marshy  lake  named 
Tuburi.  From  it  issues  the  Kebbi  (Mao  Kcbi)  a  tributary  of 
the  Benue,  and  through  it  flows  a  tributary  of  the  Logone,  the 
chief  affluent  of  the  Shari.  The  one  obstruction  in  the  waterway 
is  a  fall  of  16$  ft.  in  the  Kebbi. 

Geology. — The  oldest  rocks,  forming  the  greater  mass  of  the 
hinterland,  are  gneisses,  schists  and  granites  of  Archaean  age. 
Along  the  Benue  river  a  sandstone  (Benue  sandstone)  forms  the 
banks  to  140  E.  Cretaceous  rocks  occur  around  the  basalt 
platform  of  the  Cameroon  mountain  and  generally  along  the 
coastal  belt.  Basalt  and  tuff,  probably  of  Tertiary  age,  form 
the  great  mass  of  the  Cameroon  mountain,  also  the  island  of 
Fernando  Po.  Extensive  areas  in  the  interior,  more  especially 
towards  Lake  Chad,  arc  covered  with  black  earth  of  alluvial  or 
lacustrine  origin. 

Climate. — The  country  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics  and  has 
a  characteristic  tropical  climate.  In  the  interior  four  seasons 
can  be  distinguished;  a  comparatively  dry  and  a  wet  one  alter- 
nating. July  to  October  are  the  coldest  months,  and  also  bring 
most  rain,  but  there  is  hardly  a  month  without  ram.  On  the 
coast  the  temperature  is  high  all  the  year  round,  but  on  the 
plateau  it  is  cooler.  Malarial  fever  is  frequent,  and  even  the 
Africans,  especially  those  coming  from  other  countries,  suffer  from 
ft.  The  middle  zone  of  the  Cameroon  mountain  has,  however,  a 
temperate,  climate  and  affords  excellent  sites  for  sanatoria. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — The  southern  part  of  the  low  coast  is 
chiefly  grass  land,  while  the  river  mouths  and  arms  of  the  bays 
*re  lined  with  mangroves.  The  mountainous  region  is  covered 
with  primeval  forest,  in  which  timber  and  valuable  woods  for 
cabinet-making  are  plentiful  Most  important  are  the  Elaeis 
guineensUf  Stcrculia  acuminata  and  the  wild  coffee  tree.    On 


Cameroon  peak  the  forest  ascends  to  8000  ft.;  above  it  is  grass 
land.  Towards  the  east  the  forest  gradually  grows  thinner, 
assumes  a  park-like  appearance,  and  finally  disappears,  wide 
grass  uplands  taking  its  place.  The  country  north  of  the  Benue 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Cotton  and  rubber  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  fields  of  maize,  corn,  nee  and  sugar- 
cane bear  witness  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Animals  are  plentiful,  including  the  great  pachyderms  and 
carnivora.  The  latter  prey  on  the  various  kinds  of  antelopes 
which  swarm  on  the  grass  lands.  Two  kinds  of  buffaloes  are 
found  in  the  forests,  which  are  the  home  of  the  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee.  Large  rodents,  like  the  porcupine  and  cane  rat, 
are  numerous.  Of  birds  there  are  316  species,  and  several  of 
venomous  snakes. 

Inhabitants. — The  north  of  Cameroon  is  inhabited  by  Fula 
(q.v.)  and  Hausa  (q.v.)  and  allied  tribes,  the  south  by  Bantu- 
speaking  races.  The  Fula  came  from  the  north  and  north-east, 
gradually  driving  the  Bantu-negroes  before  them.  They  brought 
horses  and  horned  cattle,  unknown  in  these  regions  until  then, 
and  they  founded  well-organized  .states,  like  that  of  Adamawa, 
now  divided  between  Cameroon  and  the  British  protectorate 
of  Nigeria.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  Benue,  Faro  and  Kebbi, 
the  people,  who  are  good  agriculturists,  raise  cereals  and  other 
crops,  while  on  the  plateaus  stock-raising  forms  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  northern  region  villages  are  built 
in  the  Sudanese  zeriba  style,  surrounded  with  thorn  fences; 
more  important  places  are  enclosed  by  a  well-built  wall  and 
strongly  fortified.  Of  martial  disposition,  the  people  often 
waged  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  also  amongst  themselves 
until  the  pacification  of  the  hinterland  by  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century. 

The  Bantu-negroes  inhabit  the  country  south  of  about  70  N. 
Chief  among  the  tribes  are  the  Dualla  (q.v.),  the  Ba-kwiri  (q.v.), 
the  Ba-Long,  the  Ba-Farami,  the  Wuri,  the  Abo  and  the  Ba- 
Kundu.  They  build  square  houses,  are  active  traders  and  are 
ruled  by  independent  chiefs,  having  no  political  cohesion. 
Among  the  Dualla  a  curious  system  of  drum  signals  is  note- 
worthy. In  the  coast  towns  are  numbers  of  Kruroen,  who, 
however,  rarely  settle  permanently  in  the  country.  The  Fula, 
as  also  most  of  the  Hausa,  are  Moslems,  the  other  tribes  are 
pagans.  Missionary  societies,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  are  represented  in  the  colony,  and  their  schools  are 
well  attended,  as  are  the  schools  belonging  to  the  government. 
In  all  the  schools  German  is  taught,  but  pidgin-English  is  largely 
spoken  at  the  coast  towns. 

Chief  Towns. — Duala,  the  chief  town  in  the  protectorate,  !s 
situated  on  the  Cameroon  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wuri 
river  in  40  2'  N.  o°  42'  E.  It  consists  of  various'trading  stations 
and  native  towns  close  to  one  another  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  and  known,  before  the  German  occupation,  as  Cameroon, 
Bell  town,  Akwa  town,  &c.  Hickory,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stream  and  the  Starting  point  of  the  railway  to  the  interior,  is 
also  part  of  Duala,  which  has  a  total  population  of  22,000,  includ- 
ing about  170  Europeans.  Duala  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
merchants  and  missionaries.  The  principal  streets  are  wide 
and  tree  lined,  the  sanitation  is  good.  The  government  offices 
are  placed  in  a  fine  park  in  which  are  statues  of  Gustav  Nachtigal 
and  others.  The  port  is  provided  with  a  floating  dock.  The 
seat  of  government  is  Buea,  a  post  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Cameroon  mountain.  Victoria  is  a  flourishing 
town  in  Ambas  Bay,  founded  by  the  British  Baptist  missionaries 
expelled  from  Fernando  Po  in  1858  (see  below).  Batanga  and 
Campo  are  trading  stations  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  colony. 
On  the  route  from  Duala  to  Lake  Chad  is  the  large  commercial 
town  of  Ngaundere,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Hausas  and  occupied 
by  the  Germans  in  1901.  Another  large  town  is  Garua  on  the 
Benue  river.  Farther  north  and  within  30  m.  of  Lake  Chad  is 
Dikwa  (Dikoa),  in  Bornu,  the  town  chosen  by  Rabah  (q.v.)  as  his 
capital  after  his  conquest  of  Bornu.  Gulfei  on  the  lower  Shari 
and  Kusseri  on  the  Logone  are  also  towns  of  some  note.  Ngoko 
is  a  trading  station  on  the  Dscha,  in  the  south-east  of  the  pro- 
tectorate, near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Sanga. 
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Products  and  Industry. — Cameroon  is  rich  in  natural  products, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  the  oil-palm.  Cocoa  cultivation 
was  introduced  by  the  Germans  and  proved  remarkably  success- 
ful. Rubber  is  collected  from  the  Landolphia  and  various 
species  of  Ficus.  Palm-oil,  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  copal,  copra, 
Calabar  beans,  kola-nuts  and  ivory  are  the  principal  exports. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  finely-grained  wood,  amongst  which 
a  very  dark  ebony  is  specially  remarkable.  Cotton,  indigo  and 
various  fibres  of  plants  deserve  notice.  The  natives  grow  several 
kinds  of  bananas,  yams  and  batatas,  maize,  pea-nuts,  sugar-cane, 
sorghum  and  pepper.  Minerals  have  not  been  found  in  paying 
quantities.  Iron  is  smelted  by  the  natives,  who,  especially 
amongst  the  Hausas,  are  very  clever  smiths,  and  manufacture 
fine  lances  and  arrow  heads,  knives  and  swords,  and  also  hoes. 
Dikwa  is  the  centre  of  an  important  trade  of  which  the  chief 
articles  are  coffee,  sugar,  velvet,  silk  and  weapons,  as  well  as  gold 
and  silver  objects  brought  by  caravans  from  Tripoli.  The 
natives  round  the  Cameroon  estuary  are  clever  carvers  of  wood, 
and  make  highly  ornamental  figure  heads  for  their  canoes,  which 
also  sometimes  show  very  fine  workmanship  In  the  interior 
the  people  use  the  wild-growing  cotton  and  fibres  of  plants  to 
manufacture  coarse  drapery  and  plait-work.  Plantations 
founded  by  German  industry  are  fairly  successful  Large 
reserves  are  set  apart  for  the  natives  by  government  when 
marking  off  the  land  granted  to  plantation  companies.  The 
best-known  of  these  companies,  the  Siid-Kamerun,  holds  a 
concession  over  a  large  tract  of  country  by  the  Sanga  river, 
exporting  its  rubber,  ivory  and  other  produce  via  the  Congo. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  spirits,  building  material, 
firearms,  hardware  and  salt.  The  annual  value  of  the  external 
trade  in  the  period  1 000-1005  averaged  about  £800,000.  In  1907 
the  value  of  the  trade  had  increased  to  £1,700,000.  Some  70% 
of  the  import  and  export  trade  was  with  Germany,  the  remainder 
being  almost  entirely  with  Great  Britain.  The  percentage  of  the 
trade  with  Germany  was  increasing,  that  with  Britain  decreasing. 

Communications. — There  is  regular  steamship  communication 
with  Europe  by  German  and  British  boats.  On  the  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Cameroon  estuary  small  steam  launches  ply.  The 
protectorate  belongs  to  the  Postal  Union,  and  is  connected  by  cable 
with  the  British  telegraph  station  at  Bonny  in  the  Niger  delta. 

An  imperial  guarantee  of  interest  was  obtained  in  1905  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Hickory  to  Bayong,  a  place 
100  ra.  to  the  north,  the  district  traversed  being  fertile  and 
populous.  From  Victoria  a  line  runs  to  Soppo  (22  m.)  near 
Buea  and  is  continued  thence  northward.  Another  line,  sanc- 
tioned in  1008,  runs  S.E.  from  Duala  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nyong.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  government  stations  excellent 
roads  have  been  built.  The  chief  towns  in  the  coast  region  are 
connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone. 

Government  Revenue,  &c— The  administration  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  governor  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
imperial  authorities.  The  governor  is  assisted'  by  a  chancellor 
and  other  officials  and  an  advisory  council  whose  members  are 
merchants  resident  in  the.  protectorate  Decrees  having  the 
force  of  law  are  issued  by  the  imperial  chancellor  on  the  advice 
of  the  governor  In  Adamawa  and  German  Bornu  are  various 
Mahomraedan  sultanates  controlled  by  residents  stationed  at 
Garua  and  Kusseri.  Revenue  is  raised  chiefly  by  customs  dues 
on  spirits  and  tobacco  and  a  general  10%  ad  valorem  duty  on 
most  goods.  A  poll  tax  is  imposed  on  the  natives.  The  local 
revenue  (£131,000  in  1905)  is  supplemented  by  an  imperial  grant, 
the  protectorate  in  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence 
never  having  raised  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  its  expenditure, 
which  in  1005  exceeded  £250,000.  Order  is  maintained  by  a 
native  force  officered  by  Germans. 

History. — Cameroon  and  the  neighbouring  coast  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Fernando  Po,  towards  the 
close  of  the  1 5th  century.  They  were  formerly  regarded  as  with- 
in the  Oil  Rivers  district,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Oil  Coast. 
Trading  settlements  were  established  by  Europeans  as  early  as 
the  17th  century.  The  trade  was  confined  to  the  coast,  the 
Dual  la  and  other  tribes  being  recognized  intermediaries  between 


the  coast  "  factories  "  and  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  whither 
they  allowed  no  strange  trader  to  proceed.  They  took  a  quantity 
of  goods  on  trust,  visited  the  tribes  in  the  forest,  and  bartered 
for  ivory,  rubber  and  other  produce.  This  method  of  trade, 
called  the  trust  system,  worked  well,  but  when  the  country  came 
under  the  administration  of  Germany,  the  system  broke  do\vn, 
as  inland  traders  were  allowed  to  visit  the  coast.  Before  this 
happened  the  "  kings  "  of  the  chief  trading  stations — Akwa  and 
Bell — were  wealthy  merchant  princes.  From  the  beginning 
until  near  the  end  of  the  19th  century  they  were  very  largely 
under  British  influence.  In  1837  the  king  of  Bimbia,  a  district 
on  the  mainland  on  the  north  of  the  estuary,  made  over  a  large 
part  of  the  country  round  the  bay  to  Great  Britain.  In  1845,  at 
which  time  there  was  a  flourishing  trade  in  slaves  between 
Cameroon  and  America,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  made 
its  first  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  Africa,  Alfred  Saker 
(1814-1880)  obtaining  from  the  Akwa  family  the  site  for  a 
mission  station.  In  1848  another  mission  station  was  estab- 
lished at  Bimbia,  the  king  agreeing  to  abolish  human  sacri- 
fices at  the  funerals  of  his  great  men.  Into  the  Cameroon 
country  Saker  and  his  colleagues  introduced  the  elements 
of  civilization,  and  with  the  help  of  British  mcn-oCiwar 
the  oversea  slave  trade  was  finally  stopped  (c.  1875).  The 
struggles  between  the  Bell  (Mbeli)  and  Akwa  families  were  also 
largely  composed.  In  1858,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Baptists 
from  Fernando  Po  (q.v.),  Saker  founded  at  Ambas  Bay  a  colony 
of  the  freed  negroes  who  then  left  the  island,  the  settlement 
being  known  as  Victoria.  Two  years  after  this  event  the  first 
German  factory  was  established  in  the  estuary  by  Messrs  Woer- 
mann  of  Hamburg.  In  1870  the  station  at  Bimbia  was  given  up 
by  the  missionaries;  but  that  at  Akwa  town  continued  to  flourish, 
the  Dualla  showing  themselves  eager  to  acquire  education,  while 
Saker  reduced  their  language  to  writing.  He  left  Cameroon  in 
1876,  the  year  before  George  Grenfell,  afterwards  famous  for 
his  work  on  the  Congo,  came  to  the  country,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  Like  the  earlier  missionaries  he  explored  the 
adjacent  districts,  discovering  the  Sanaga  in  its  lower  course. 
Although  British  influence  was  powerful  and  the  British  consul 
for  the  Oil  Rivers  during  this  period  exercised  considerable 
authority  over  the  native  chiefs,  requests  made  by  them — in 
particular  by  the  Dualla  chiefs  in  1882 — for  annexation  by  Great 
Britain,  were  refused  or  neglected,  with  the  result  that  when 
Germany  started  on  her  quest  to  pick  up  unappropriated  parts 
of  the  African  coast  she  was  enabled  to  secure  Cameroon.  A 
treaty  with  King  Bell  was  negotiated  by  Dr  Gustav  Nachtigal, 
the  signature  of  the  king  and  the  other  chiefs  being  obtained  at 
midnight  on  the  15th  of  July  1884.  Five  days  later  Mr  E.  H. 
Hewett,  British  consul,  arrived  with  a  mission  to  annex  the 
country  to  Great  Britain.1  Though  too  late  to  secure  King  Bell's 
territory,  Mr  Hewett  concluded  treaties  with  all  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  but  the  British  government  decided  to  recognize  the 
German  claim  not  only  to  Bell  town,  but  to  the  whole  Cameroon 
region.  Some  of  the  tribes,  disappointed  at  not  being  taken  over 
by  Great  Britain,  refused  to  acknowledge  German  sovereignty. 
Their  villages  were  bombarded  and  they  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. The  settlement  of  the  English  Baptists  at  Victoria, 
Ambas  Bay,  was  at  first  excluded  from  the  German  protectorate, 
but  in  March  1887  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which,  while 
the  private  rights  of  the  missionaries  were  maintained,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  settlement  passed  to  Germany.  The  Baptist 
Society  thereafter  made  over  its  missions,  both  at  Ambas  Bay 
and  in  the  estuary,  to  the  Basel  Society. 

The  extension  of  German  influence  in  the  interior  was  gradually 
accomplished,  though  not  without  considerable  bloodshed.  That 
part  of  Adamawa  recognized  as  outside  the  British  frontier  was 
occupied  in  1901  after  somewhat  severe  fighting.  In  1902  the 
imperial  troops  first  penetrated  into  that  part  of  Bornu  reserved 
to  Germany  by  agreements  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
They  found  the  country  in  tfoe  military  occupation  of  France. 
The  French  officers,  who  stated  that  their  presence  was  due  to 

1  On  the  26th  of  July  a  French  gunboat  also  entered  the  estuary 
00  a  belated  annexation  mission. 
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the  measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  ravages  of  Rabah  and 
his  sons,  withdrew  their  troops  into  French  territory.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Chad  were  first  reached  by  a  German  military  force  on 
the  2nd  of  May  1902.  In  1904  and  again  in  1005  there  were 
native  risings  in  various  parts  of*. the  protectorate.  These  dis- 
turbances were  followed,  early  in  1906,  by  the  recall  of  the 
governor,  Hcrr  von  Puttkamer,  who  was  called  upon  to  answer 
charges  of  maladministration.  He  was  succeeded  in  1907  by 
Dr  T.  SciU.  Collisions  on  the  southern  border  of  the  protectorate 
between  French  and  German  troops  led  in  1905- 1906  to  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  south  and  east  frontier  regions  and  to  a 
new  convention  (1008)  whereby  for  the  straight  lines  marking 
the  frontier  in  former  agreements  natural  features  were  largely 
substituted.  Germany  gained  a  better  outlet  to  the  Sanga  river. 
The  ascent  of  the  Cameroon  mountain  was  first  attempted  by 
Joseph  Merrick  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  1847;  but  it 
was  not  till  186 1  that  the  summit  was  gained,  when  the  ascent 
was  made  by  Sir  Richard  Burton,  Gustav  Mann,  a  noted  botanist, 
and  Sefior  Calvo.  The  starting-point  was  Babundi,  a  place  on  the 
seashore  west  of  the  mountain.  From  the  south-east  the  summit 
was  reached  by  Mary  Kingsley  in  1895. 

See  Mary  H.  Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa  (London.  1897) ; 
Sir  R.  Burton,  Abeokuta  and  the  Cameroous  Mountains  (2  vols., 
London,  1863);  E.  B.  Underbill,  Alfred  Saker  .  .  .  A  Biography 
(London,  1884);  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  George  Grenfell  and  the  Congo 
.  .  .  and  Notes  on  the  Cameroon*.  .  .  (London,  1908) ;  Max  Buchncr, 
Kamerun  Skiszen  uttd  Bctrachtungtn  (Leipzig,  1887) ',  S.'  Passargc, 
.  j /i>— it-     .o_.v.   »t.    t. ■_     Nard-Komerun  (Berlin, 

luneen  im  Nord-Hinter- 
\  Bauer,  Die  deutsche 
Niger-Benm>Tsadsee-Expedition,  1962-1003  (Berlin,  1004);  C.  Rene, 
Kanurtm  und  die  deutsche  Tsddsee  Eisenbahn  (Berlin,  1905);  O. 
Zimmermann,  Dutch  Busch  und  Steppe  vom  Cambo  bis  turn  Schari, 
1802^-1003  (Berlin,  1009) ;  also  British  Foreign  Office  Reports.  For 
special  study  of  particular  sciences  see  F.  Wohltmann,  Der  Planla- 
genbau  in  Kamerun  und  seine  Zukunft  (Berlin,  i8o6>;  F.  Plchn,  Die 
KemerunhMste,  Studien  zttr  Klimatologie,  Physiologic  und  Pathologic 
in  den  Troprn  (Berlin,  1898) ;  E.  Esch,  F.  Solger,  M.  Oppcnhcim  and 
O.  Jaekcl,  Bcitrage  zur  Geologic  von  Kamerun  (Stuttgart,  1904).  For 
geology  the  following  works  may  also  be  consulted'  Stromer  von 
Rekhenbach,  Geologic  der  deutschen  Schuttgebiete  tit  Afrika  (Berlin, 
1896);  A.  von  Koenen,  "  Uber  Fossilien  der  untercn  Kreide  am 
Ufer  de»  Mungo  in  Kamerun,"  Abh.  k.  Wiss.,  GcHtingcn,  1897; 
E.  Cohen,  "  Lava  vom  Camerun-Gcbirge,"  Neves  Jahrb.  f.  Min., 
1887.  (F.  R.  C.) 

CAVILING,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Tarlac,  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  the  Camiling  river,  about  80  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  25,243.  In  1003  after  the  census  had  been 
taken,  the  adjacent  towns  of  Santa  Ignacia  (pop.  191 1)  and 
San  Clcmentc  (pop.  1822)  were  annexed  to  Camiling.  Its  pro- 
ducts are  rice,  Indian  corn  and  sugar.  Fine*  timber  grows  in  the 
vicinity.  The  principal  language  is  Uocano;  Pangasinan,  too, 
is  spoken.  Being  in  an  isolated  position,  very  difficult  of  access 
during  the  rainy  season,  Camiling  has  always  been  infested  with 
thieves  and  bands  of  outlaws,  who  come  here  for  concealment. 

CAMILLUS,  MARCUS  FUR1US,  Roman  soldier  and  statesman, 
of  patrician  descent,  censor  in  403  B.C.  He  triumphed  four 
times,  was  five  times  dictator,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Second  Founder  of  Rome.  When  accused  of  having  unfairly 
distributed  the  spoil  taken  at  Veii,  which  was  captured  by  him 
after  a  ten  years'  siege,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile  at  Ardea. 
The  real  cause  of  complaint  against  him  was  no  doubt  his 
patrician  haughtiness  and  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  Subsequently  the  Romans, 
when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls,  created  him  dictator; 
he  completely  defeated  the  enemy  (but  see  Bkennus  and  Rome: 
History,  ii.,  "  The  Republic  ")  and  drove  them  from  Roman 
territory.  He  dissuaded  the  Romans,  disheartened  by  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  Gauls,  from  migrating  to  Veii,  and 
induced  them  to  rebuild  the  city.  He  afterwards  fought  success- 
fully against  the  Acqui,  Volsci  and  Etruscans,  and  repelled  a 
fresh  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in  367.  Though  patrician  in  sym- 
pathy, he  saw  the  necessity  of  making  concessions  to  the  plebeians 
and  was  instrumental  in  passing  the  Litinian  laws.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age  (365).  The  story  of 

Camillus  is  no  doubt  largely  traditional.    To  this  element  prob- 
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ably  belongs  the  story  of  the  schoolmaster  who,  when  Camillus 
was  attacking  Falerii  (q.v.)t  attempted  to  betray  the  town  by 
bringing  into  his  camp  the  sons  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place.  Camillus,  it  is  said,  had  him  whipped  back 
into  the  town  by  his  pupils,  and  the  Faliscans  were  so  affected 
by  this  generosity  that  they  at  once  surrendered. 

See  Livy  v.  10,  vi.  4;  Plutarch,  Camillus.  For  the  Gallic  retreat, 
see  Polybius  ii.  18;  T.  Moromscn,  Rbmische  Forschungcn,  ii.  pp.  113- 
152  O879). 

CAMILLUS  and  CAMILLA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  originally 
terms  used  for  freeborn  children.  Later,  they  were  used  to 
denote  the  attendants  on  certain  priests  and  priestesses,  especially 
the  flaracn  dialis  and  flaminica  and  the  curioncs.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  freeborn  and  the  children  of  parents 
still  alive  (Dion.  Halic  ii.  21).  The  name  Camillus  has  been 
connected  with  the  Cadmilus  or  Casmilus  of  the  Samothracian 
mysteries,  identified  with  Hermes  (see  Cabeiri). 

CAMISAROS  (from  camisadc,  obsolete  Fr.  for  "  a  night  attack," 
from  the  Ital.  camiciata,  formed  from  camicia — Fr.  chemise—*. 
shirt,  from  the  fact  of  a  shirt  being  worn  over  the  armour  in 
order  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes),  the  name  given  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  Cevennes  who,  from  1702  to  1705  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  carried  on  an  organized  military  resistance  to 
the  dragonnades,  or  conversion  by  torture,  death  and  confiscation 
of  property,  by  which,  in  the  Huguenot  districts  of  France,  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  attempted  to  be  enforced. 
The  Camisards  were  also  called  Barbcts  ("  water-dogs,"  a  term 
also  applied  to  the  Waldenses),  Vagabonds,  Assemblers  (assemble** 
was  the  name  given  to  the  meeting  or  conventicle  of  Huguenots), 
Fanatics  and  the  Children  of  God  They  belonged  to  that 
romance-speaking  people  of  Gothic  descent  whose  mystic 
imagination  and  independent  character  made  the  south  of 
France  the  most  fertile  nursing-ground  of  medieval  heresy  (see 
Cathars  and  Albicenses).  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  same  causes  produced  like  results.  Calvin  was  warmly 
welcomed  when  he  preached  at  Nlmes;  Montpcllicr  became  the 
chief  centre  for  the  instruction  of  the  Huguenot  youth.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  great  triangular  plateau  of  mountain  called  the 
Cevennes  that,  among  the  small  farmers,  the  cloth  and  silk 
weavers  and  vine  dressers,  Protestantism  was  most  intense  and 
universal.  These  people  were  (and  still  arc)  very  poor,  but 
intelligent  and  pious,  and  of  a  character  at  once  grave  and  fervent. 
From  the  lists  of  Huguenots  sent  from  Languedoc  to  the  galleys 
(1684  to  1762),  we  gather  that  the  common  type  of  physique  is 
"  belle  taille,  cheveux  brims,  visage  ovale."  The  chief  theatre 
of  the  revolt  comprised  that  region  of  the  Cevennes  bounded  by 
the  towns  of  Florae,  Pont-de-Montvert,  Alais  and  LasaUe,  thus 
embracing  the  southern  portion  of  the  department,  of  Lozere 
(the  Bas-GeVaudan)  and  the  neighbouring  district  in  the  east 
of  the  department  of  Gard. 

In  order  to  understand  the  War  of  the  Cevennes  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  persecutions  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  is  also  necessary  to  re- 
member the  extraordinary  religious  movement  which  had  for  a 
great  number  of  years  agitated  the  Protestants  of  France. 
Faced  by  the  violation  of  that  most  solemn  of  treaties,  a  treaty 
which  had  been  declared  perpetual  and  irrevocable  by  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIII.  and  even  Louis  XIV.  himself,  they  could  not,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  faith,  believe  that  such  a  crime  would  be 
left  unpunished.  But  being  convinced  that  no  human  power 
could  give  them  liberty  of  conscience,  they  went  to  the  Bible 
to  find  when  their  deliverance  would  come.  As  far  back  as 
1686  Pierre  Juricu  published  his  work  L'Accomplissement  des 
propkilies,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  predicted 
the  end  of  the  persecution  and  the  fall  of  Babylon — that  is 
to  say  of  Roman  Catholicism— for  1689.  The  Revolution  in 
England  seemed  to  provide  a  striking  corroboration  of  his 
prophecies,  and  the  apocalyptic  enthusiasm  took  so  strong  a 
hold  on  people's  minds  that  Bossuet  felt  compelled  to  refute 
Jurieu's  arguments  in  his  Apocalypse  expliquie,  published  in 
1689.  The  LeUres  pastorales  of  Juricu  (Rotterdam,  1686-1687)* 
a  series  of  brief  tracts  which  were  secretly  circulated  in  France^ 
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continued  to  narrate  events  and  prodigies  in  which  the  author 
saw  the  intervention  of  God,  and  thus  strengthened  the  courage 
of  his  adherents.  This  religious  enthusiasm,  under  the  influence 
of  Du  Serre,  was  manifested  for  the  first  time  in  the  Dauphine\ 
Du  Serre,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Juricu,  communicated  his  mystic 
faith  to  young  children  who  were  called  the  "petits  prophdtes," 
the  most  famous  of  whom  was  a  girl  named  "  La  belle  Isabcau." 
Brought  up  on  the  study  of  the  prophets  and  the  Apocalypse, 
these  children  went  from  village  to  village  quoting  and  rcquoting 
the  most  obscure  and  terrible  passages  from  these  ancient 
prophecies  (sec  Antichrist).  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
at  this  time  the  Protestants  were  without  ministers,  all  being  in 
exile, and  were  thus  deprived  of  all  real  religious  instruction.  They 
listened  with  enthusiasm  to  this  strange  preaching,  and  thousands 
of  those  who  were  called  New  Catholics  were  seen  to  be  giving  up 
attendance  at  Mass.  The  movement  advanced  in  Languedoc 
with  such  rapidity  that  at  one  time  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  children  shut  up  in  the  prisons  of  Uzes  on  the  charge 
of  prophesying,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Montpcllier, 
which  was  entrusted  with  their  examination,  went  so  far  in 
their  ignorance  as  to  pronounce  these  irresponsible  infants 
guilty  of  fanaticism.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697,  the 
fierceness  of  the  persecution  was  redoubled  in  the  South.  "  I 
will  show  no  mercy  to  the  preachers,"  wrote  the  terrible  Baville, 
the  so-called  "  king  of  Languedoc,"  and  he  kept  his  word.  The 
people  of  the  CeVcnnes  were  in  despair,  for  their  loyahy  to  the 
king  had  been  remarkable.  In  1683  on  the  6th  of  September 
an  assembly  composed  of  fifty  pastors,  sixty-four  noblemen  and 
thirty-four  notables,  held  at  Colognac,  had  drawn  up  a  statement 
of  its  unalterable  loyalty  to  Louis  XIV.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes  was  essentially  a  popular  move- 
ment. Among  its  leaders  there  was  not  a  single  nobleman,  but 
only  men  of  the  people,  a  baker,  a  blacksmith,  some  ex-soldiers; 
but  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  characterisic  is  the  presence, 
no  longer  of  children,  but  of  men  and  women  who  declared 
themselves  inspired,  who  fell  into  religious  ecstasies  and  roused  in 
their  comrades  the  most  heroic  bravery  in  battle  and  at  the  stake. 

The  assassination  of  the  abbe"  du  Chayla  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  the  Cevennes.  The  abbe\  a  veteran  Catholic 
missionary  from  Siam,  had  been  appointed  inspector  of  missions 
in  the  CSvcnnes.  There  he  introduced  the  "squecaers"  (which 
resembled  the  Scottish  "boot "),  and  his  systematic  and  refined 
cruelty  at  last  broke  the  patience  of  his  victims.  His  murder,  on 
the  23rd  of  July  170*,  at  Pont  de  Monvert,  was  the  first  blow  in 
the  war.  It  was  planned  by  Esprit  Seguicr,  who  at  once  began  to 
carry  out  his  idea  of  a  general  massacre  ojf  the  Catholic  priests. 
He  soon  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Laporte,  an  old  soldier,  who, 
as  his  troop  increased,  assumed  the  title  of  "  the  Colonel  of  the 
Children  of  God,"  and  named  his  camp  the  "Camp  of  the 
Eternal."  He  used  to  lead  his  followers  to  the  fight,  singing 
Clement  Marot's  grand  version  of  the  68th  Psalm, "  Que  Dicu  sc 
montre  seulement,"  to  the  music  of  Goudimel.  Besides  Laporte, 
the  forest-ranger  Castanet,  the  wool-carders  Conderc  and  Maeel, 
the  soldiers  Catinat,  Joany  and  Ravenel  were  selected  as  captains 
— all  men  whom  the  tktomanic or  prophetic  malady  had  visited. 
But  the  most  important  figures  are  those  of  Roland,  who  after- 
wards issued  the  following  extraordinary  despatch  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St  Andre":— "  Nous,  comte  et  seigneur  Roland,  gcncralis- 
sime  des  Protestants  dc  France,  nous  ordonnons  que  vous  aycz  a 
congedier  dans  trois  jours  tous  les  pretres  ct  missionnaires  qui  sont 
chea  vous,  sous  peine  d'etre  brills  tout  vifs,  vous  et  eux  "  (Court, 
I.  p.  219);  and  Jean  Cavalier,  the  baker's  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  commanded  the  southern  army  of  the  Camisards,  and 
who,  after  defeating  successively  the  comte  de  Broglie  and  three 
French  marshals,  Montrevel,  Berwick  and  Villars,  made  an 
honourable  peace.    (See  Cavalier,  Jean.) 

Cavalier  for  nearly  two  years  continued  to  direct  the  war. 
Regular  taxes  were  raised,  arsenals  were  formed  in  the  great 
limestone  caves  of  the  district,  the  Catholic  churches  and  their 
decorations  were  burned  and  the  clergy  driven  away.  Occasion- 
ally routed  in  regular  engagements,  the  Camisards,  through  their 
desperate  valour  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  were 


constantly  successful  in  skirmishes.night  attacks  and  ambuscades 
A  force  of  60,000  was  now  in  the  field  against  them;  among 
others,  the  Irish  Brigade  which  had  just  returned  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Waldenscs.  The  rising  was  far  from  being 
general,  and  never  extended  to  m  ire  than  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  but  it  was  rendered  dangcous  by  the  secret  and  even  in 
many  places  the  open  support  of  the  people  in  general.  On  the 
other  hand  their  knowledge  of  a  mountainous  country  clothed  in 
forests  and  without  roads,  gave  the  insurgents  an  enormous 
advantage  over  the  royal  troops.  The  rebellion  was  not  finally 
suppressed  until  Baville  had  constructed  roads  throughout  this 
almost  savage  country. 

Montrevel  adopted  a  policy  of  extermination,  and  466  villages 
were  burned  in  the  Upper  Cevennes  alone,  the  population  being 
for  Ihe*  most  part  put  to  the  sword.  Pope  Clement  XI.  assisted 
in  this  work  by  issuing  a  bull  against  the  "  execrable  race  of  the 
ancient  Albigenscs,"  and  promising  remission  of  sins  to  the  holy 
militia  which  was  now  formed  among  the  Catholic  population, 
and  was  called  the  Florentines,  Cadets  of  the  Cross  or  White 
Camisards.  Villars,  the  victor  of  Hochslftdt  and  Friedlingen, 
saw  that  conciliation  was  necessary;  he  took  advantage  of  the 
feeling  of  horror  with  which  the  quiet  Protestants  of  Nlmes  and 
other  towns  now  regarded  the  war,  and  published  an  amnesty. 
In  May  1704  a  formal  meeting  between  Cavalier  and  Villars  took 
place  at  Nimes.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  a  document 
entitled  Tris  bumble  requite  des  riformis  du  Languedoc  au  Roi  was' 
despatched  to  the  court.  The  three  leading  requests  for  liberty 
of  conscience  and  the  right  of  assembly  outside  walled  towns,  for 
the  liberation  of  those  sentenced  to  prison  or  the  galleys  under  the 
revocation,  and  for  the  restiti  tion  to  the  emigrants  of  theif 
property  and  civil  rights,  were  all  granted, — the  first  on  condition 
of  no  churches  being  built,  and  the  third  on  condition  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  being  taken.  The  greater  part  of  the  Camisard  army 
under  Roland,  Ravenel  and  Joany  would  not  accept  the  terms 
which  Cavalier  had  arranged.  They  insisted  that  the  edict  of 
Nantes  must  be  restored, — "point  de  paix,  que  nous  n'ayons  not 
temples."  They  continued  the  war  till  January  1705,  by  which 
time  all  their  leaders  were  either  killed  or  dispersed. 

In  1 709  Mazel  and  Claris,  with  the  aid  of  two  preaching  women, 
Marie  Desubas  and  Elizabeth  Ca talon,  made  a  serious  effort  to 
rekindle  revolt  in  the  Viva ra is.  In  171 1  all  opposition  and  all 
signs  of  the  reformed  religion  had  disappeared.  On  the  8th 
of  March  1715,  by  medals  and  a  proclamation,  Louis  XIV. 
announced  the  entire  extinction  of  heresy. 

What  we  know  of  the  spiritual  manifestations  in  the  Cevennes 
(which  much  resembled  those  of  the  Swedish  Racstars  of  Smaland 
in  1844)  is  chiefly  derived  from  Le  Tht&tre  sacri  des  Ctvennes, 
London,  1707,  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1847;  A  Cry  From  the  Desert, 
&c,  by  John  Lacy,  London,  1707;  La  Clef  des  propktties  de  M. 
Marion,  London,  1707;  Avertissements  prophitiques  d'Hlie 
Marion,  &c,  London,  1707.  About  the  date  of  these  publications 
the  three  prophets  of  the  Cevennes,  Marion,  Durand-Fage  and 
Cavalier  (a  cousin  of  the  famous  Jean  Cavalier)  were  in  London 
and  were  objects  of  lively  curiosity.  The  consistory  of  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy  sent  a  protest  to  the  lord  mayor  against 
"  cctte  scctc  irapie  ct  extravagante  "  and  the  matter  was  tried  at 
the  Guildhall.  Misson,  author  of  the  Thidtre  sacri,  declared  in 
defence  of  the  accused,  that  the  same  spirit  which  had  caused 
Balaam's  ass  to  speak  could  speak  through  the  mouths  of  these 
prophets  from  the  Cevennes.  Marion  and  his  two  friends  Fatio, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Daudfi,  a  leading 
savant,  who  acted  as  his  secretaries,  were  condemned  to  the 
pillory  and  to  the  stocks.  Voltaire  relates  (Siide  de  Louis  XI V. 
c.  36)  that  Marion  wished  to  prove  his  inspiration  by  attempting 
to  raise  a  dead  body  (Thomas  Ernes)  from  St  Paul's  churchyard. 
He  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  England.1 

The  inspiration  (of  which  there  were  four  degrees,  avertissctnent, 

,This  curious  affair  provoked  a  lengthy  controversy,  which  is 
described  in  "  La  Relation  historique  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  a  Londres 
au  sujet  des  prophotes  camisards  "  (RlpuMique  des  Lettrts,  1708), 
in  the  study  of  M.  Vesson,  Les  Propkttes  camisards  d  Londres  (1803). 
and  also  in  the  book  Les  Prophtos  ctotnols,  ca.  iii.  (1861)  by  Alfred 
Dubois. 
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MitjSf,  p* opkllic,  dam)  ni  sometimes  commuiucsjed  by  »  kin 
the  assembly.  The  patient,  who  had  gone  through  several  fas 
three  days  in  length,  became  pale  and  fell  insensible  to  the  groun 
Then  came  violent  agitations  of  the  limbs  and  head,  as  Vollai 
remarks,  "  quite  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  all  nation  . 
and  the  ruleaof  madness  transmitted  from  age  to  age."  Finally 
the  patient  (who  might  be  a  little  child,  a  woman,  a  half-wilted 
person)  began  to  apeak  in  the  good  Frenchof  the  Huguenot  Bible 
words  such  as  these:  "  Men  fibres,  ajnendea-vous,  faitcs  penitence, 
la  fin  du  monde  approche;  1c  jugement  genial  seta  dans  trois 
mois;  rfpentea-vous  du  grand  pechf  que vous  uvea  commit  d'alJer 
II  la  mease;  e'est  1c  Saint  -Esprit  qui  parle  par  ma  bouche  " 
(Brueyu.fl'iiteu't  ittjaxatiimidi  tulrc  temps,  Utrecht,  IJ37,  vol.  i. 
p.  la).  Tie  discourse  might  go  on  lor  tvo  hours; niter  which 
the  patient  could  only  express  himself  in  his  native  patois,—! 
Romance  idiom,— and  had  no  recollection  of  his  "  ecstasy."  All 
kinds  of  miracles  Attended  on  the  Camisards.  Lights  in  the  sky 
guided  them  to  places  of  safety,  voices  sang  encouragement  to 
them,  shots  and  wounds  were  often  harmless.  Thou  entranced 
fell  from  trees  without  hurting  themselves;  the)'  shed  tears  of 
blood;  and  they  subsisted  without  food  or  speech  for  nine  days. 
The  supernatural  was  part  of  their  life.  Much  literature  has  ban 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these  marvels.  The  Catholics 
FUchier  (in  his  Ltttrcs  claitui)  and  Brueys  consider  them  the 
p roductol  lasting  and  vanity,  nourished  on  apocalyptic  literature. 
The  doctors  Bertrand  (I),  mpUlismt  animal,  Paris,  rSi6)  and 
,  18.15)  speak  ol  magnetism,  hysteria 


and  epilepsy,  a  prophetic 
possession.  The  Protestant 
ality  of  the  inspiration  of  tl 
paiUtrt  d*  dlsd,  iL  280,  w 
teaquc  un  resnrt  prodigicus, 
auto,"  Dubois,  who  has  mad 
'  n  ecvenole  no 


especially  emphasized  the  spiritu- 
>  Camisards;  Peyral,  Ilitimn  its 
ite:   "  fl  (allsil  a  cat  effort  gigan- 


ireful  study  of  the  pt 


n  phtno 


purement  spirit ueL"  Conservative  Catholics,  such  as  Hippolyte 
Blanc  in  his  book  on  L'lnipi/olitm  its  Camisardi  (iSioi.  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  The  publication 
of  J.  F.  K..  Hecker's  work,  Dit  V oUikranikaln  da  UilUiallert, 
made  it  possible  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  true  relation.  This 
was  translated  into  English  in  1S44  by  B.  C.  Babingtoo  as  Tie 
Epidimia  eflkt  UMlt  Afa. 

Although  the  Camisards  were  guilty  of  great  cruelties  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  ground 
for  the  charge  nude  by  Marshal  de  Villa  rs:  "  Ltplunert  deleura 
chefs  ont  leurs  demoiselles  "  (letter  ol  cjth  August  1704,  in  the 
War  Arihm1.vai.17gj).  Court  replied  to  these  unjust  charges: 
"  Their  enemies  have  accused  there  ol  leading  a  life  of  licence 
because  there  were  women  iu  their  camps.  Thcseweretheirwivcs, 
their  daughters,  their  mothers,  who  were  there  to  prepare  their 
food  and  to  nurse  the  wounded"  (ifii/mrr.val.  i.  p.  jt). 

BrBLIOCUi  nf- 


lei  :  to  be  torn  up  and  burnt  in  1790:  Antoine  Court, 

H.  roViCAr»*«(j  vols..  1700J,  the  best  work  of  this 

PJ  im  nume.oijsiiijnuKnpi  references.  Thewarolthe 

O  treatedmscvcrolEmirishworks.e.g.   AUmptttl 

*  f  civil  law  (London,  1703).    This  work  indudea 

th  _  .  .  .hr  iijiglisli  to  help  the  CimL.-ir.1ji.  j.nd  a  lomi  11! 
prayer  used  io  the  Camisard  assembly,  printed  in  London  In  1701 
uncfer  the  title  Fermvluirc  it.  prSret  its  ChtancJs  dans  lam  ai. 
icmbldi.  Tit  H.iBr,  clikt  Rise  and  Dsumfal  0/  Jar  Cemlsstis,  ate. 
(London,  1709),  dealt  with  the  prophets  of  the  Cfvennca  in  London, 
and  k>  only  an  abridged  translation  of  Pere  Louvrclcuil'.  work. 
Among  modern  works  are.  Ernest  Moret,  QmsM  mil  in  lint  at 
Lo*is TllV  (3  vols.,  jajg).  a  work  which  cive»  a  remarkable  history 
ol  thcwarorihoOfvcnuti;  Lr;  Inzurtls  faltslanls  smaLmtis  XIV, 
studies  and  unedited  documents  published  by  G.  Frostenis  (1069): 
tstmmra  it  gswlssuwn,  chief  Camisard  and  pastor  ol  the  desert, 
published  by  Vielles  (iSflj):  Bonaemcrc.  HiUairl  at  la  [Mrr«  rbi 
Canards  (1859).  Two  popular  work,  arc- P.  Puaus,  lliUeir* 
popular,  it  In  f""  dr.  Camitaris  |iS;s};  Anna  I-:.  Bray.  r*j 
b — r,  .,,  ,i,    „ „.„  „,  lit   CtKnxn  _3.t -,  .l. 
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CAHOENS  ICahoes],  LOIS  VAZ  OB  (1524-1580),  (he  prince 
of  Portuguese  poets,  sprang  from  an  illustrious  and  wealthy 
farfiily  ol  Galicisn  origin,  whose  scat ,  called  the  castle  of  Camoens, 
lay  near  Cape  Finisterre.  His  ancestor,  the  poet  Vasco  Fires 
de  Camoens,  followed  the  party  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile 
against  Henry  II.,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  former  had  to  lake 
rcluge  along  with  other  Galician  nobles  in  Portugal,  where  he 
Portuguese  family  ol  his  name.    King  Fernando 


and  though  the  mast 
Vasco  lost  others  ai 
fought  on  the  Spanish  1 
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lather, 


the  poet  who  immortalised 
ge  in  his  Lsuiidi,  were  kinsmen.  AnlSo's  eldest  son 
x  was  bom  in  Coimbra  at  the  close  o(  the  1  jth  ctntury, 
ied  Anna  de  Si  e  Macedo,  who  bore  him  an  only  son, 
de  Camoens;  thus  the  poet.  Like  his  father  and  grand- 
is  a  lavalltiitrfidalgii,  that  is ,  an  un  ti  tied  noble . 

dispute  the  honour  of  being  his  birthplace,  though 


Lisbon  has  the  b* 

the  year,  which,  however,  was  almost  certainly  1514.  The  poet 
spent  his  childhood  in  Coimbra,  where  his  lather  owned  a  pro- 
perty, and  made  his  first  studies  at  the  college  ol  All  Saints, 
designed  lor  "  honourable  poor  students,"  and  there  contracted 
friendships  with  noblemen  like  D.  Gonralo  da  Silveita  and  his 
brother  D.  Alvaro,  who  were  inmates  of  the  nobles'  college  ol 
St  Michael.  These  colleges  were  oSshools  from  and  attached  to 
the  August: uia n  monastery  ol  Santa  Crui,  an  important  religious 

de  Camoens,  a  virtuous  and  very  learned  man,  was  prolcssed. 
The  Renaissance,  though  late  in  penetrating  into  Portugal,  had 
by  this  time  definitely  triumphed, and  the  university  ol  Coimbra, 
aftei  its  reform  in  15J7  under  the  auspices  ol  King  John  III,, 
boasted  the  best  teachers  drawn  [mm  every  country,  among 
them  George  Buchanan.  The  possession  ol  classical  culture 
was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  gentleman;  the  colleges  ol  Santa 
Crua  required  conversation  within  the  walls  to  be  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  arid  the  university,  when  it  absorbed  the  colleges,  adopted 
the  same  rule.  In  these  surroundings,  aided  by  a  retentive 
memory,  Camoens  steeped  himself  in  the  literature  and  mythc- 


ears  to  perfect  the  Portugi 


e  language  ai 


as  thus 


imployed  his  native  tongue.  Alter  completing 
;  rhetoric  the  poet  entered  on  his  university 
tree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which  lasted  lor  three 
ta  1542,  and  during  this  period  be  met  Jorge 
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de  Montemayor,  the  author  of 'Diana,  who  was  then  studying 
music.  He  seems  to  have  imbibed  much  of  that  encyclopaedic 
instruction  to  which  the  humanists  aspired,  for  his  writings  show 
a  very  extensive  reading,  and  his  scientific  knowledge  and  faculty 
of  observation  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  great  Humboldt. 
The  thoroughness  of  his  teaching  is  apparent  when  we  remember 
that  he  wrote  his  epic  in  the  fortresses  of  Africa  and  Asia,  far 
from  books,  and  yet  gave  proof  of  acquaintance  with  universal 
history,  geography,  astronomy,  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and 
the  modern  poetry  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
learning  must  be  attributed  to  the  encouragement  of  D.  Bcnto, 
now  prior  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  became  chancellor  of  the  university 
the  very  year  when  Camocns  entered  it  There  is  a  tradition 
that  this  uncle  destined  him  for  the  church  and  caused  him  to 
study  theology.  The  poet's  knowledge  of  dogma  and  the  Bible, 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Lisbon  Dominicans  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  the  share  he  is  said  to  have  taken  in  their  disputa- 
tions, make  the  hypothesis  a  likely  one,  but  he  made  his  own 
choice  and  preferred  a  lay  life.  We  have  very  little  verse  of  his 
Coimbra  time,  but  it  seems  that  he  began  in  the  Italian  manner, 
following  the  new  classical  school  of  Sa  dc  Miranda  (q. v.), and  that, 
though  attached  to  the  popular  muse  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  national  songs  and  romances,  legends  and  lore,  his  poetry 
in  the  old  style  (medida  velha)  is  mostly  of  later  date.  An 
exception  may  perhaps  be  found  in  his  Auto  after  the  manner 
of  Gil  Vicente  (q.v.),  The  Ampfiitryims,  a  Portuguese  adaptation 
from  Plautus  which  was  very  well  received.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  Camoens  left  Coimbra,  bidding  adieu  to  the  old  city 
in  verses  breathing  the  most  tender  saudade.  Lisbon,  which 
impressed  Cervantes  so  much  as  to  draw  from  him  a  classic 
description  in  the  novel  Persiks  y  Sigismundo,  made  an  even 
greater  impression  on  the  youthful  Camoens,  and  the  Lusiads 
are  full  of  eulogistic  epithets  on  the  city  and  the  Tagus. 

Arriving  in  1544,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  became 
tutor  to  D.  Antonio  de  Noronha,  son  of  the  great  noble  D. 
Francisco  dc  Noronha,  count  of  Linhares,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  a  French  embassy  to  his  palace  at  Xabregas.  The  poet's 
birth  and  talents  admitted  him  to  the  society  of  men  like  D. 
Cons  tan  tine  de  Braganza,  the  duke  of  Aveiro,  the  marquis  of 
Cascaes,  the  count  of  Redondo,  D.  Manoel  de  Portugal  and 
D.  Goncalo  da  Silveira,  son  of  the  count  of  Sortelha,  who  died 
a  Christian  martyr  in  Monomotapa.  At  Xabregas  Camoens 
must  have  met  Francisco  dc  Moracs  (9.0.),  who  had  served  as 
secretary  to  the  count  of  Linhares  on  his  embassy,  and  there 
he  probably  read  the  MS.  of  Palmeirim;  this  would  explain  the 
origin  of  two  of  his  roundels  which  are  clearly  founded  on 
passages  in  the  romance.  Camoens  had  had  a  youthful  love 
affair  in  Coimbra,  but  on  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1544  he 
experienced  the  passion  of  his  life.  On  that  day  in  some  Lisbon 
church  he  caught  sight  of  D.  Catherina  de  Ataide  (daughter  of 
D.  Antonio  dc  Lima,  high  chamberlain  to  the  infant  D.  Duartc), 
who  had  recently  become  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen.  This 
young  girl,  the  Nathercia  of  lib  after  songs,  counted  then  some 
thirteen  years,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  Beatrice.  To  see  more 
of  her,  he  persuaded  the  count  of  Linhares  to  introduce  him  to 
the  court,  where  his  poetical  gifts  and  culture  ensured  him  a 
ready  welcome,  and  his  fifth  idyll,  addressed  to  his  patron  on 
this  occasion,  paved  the  way  for  his  entrance.  Though  inferior 
to  his  later  compositions,  it  excels  in  harmony  any  verse  pre- 
viously written  in  Portuguese.  At  first  hh  suit  probably  met 
with  few  difficulties,  and  if  Catherine's  family  regarded  it 
seriously,  their  poverty,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  poet 
came  of  a  good  stock  and  had  the  future  in  his  hands,  may  have 
prevented  any  real  opposition.  It  was  his  own  imprudence  that 
marred  his  fortunes,  and  his  consciousness  of  this  fact  gave  his 
muse  that  moving  expression,  truth  and  saudade,  which  are 
lacking  in  the  somewhat  artificial  productions  of  the  sentimental 
Petrarch.  But  while  Camoens  gained  protectors  and  admirers, 
his  temperament  and  conduct  ensured  him  envious  foes,  and  the 
secret  of  his  love  got  out  and  became  the  subject  of  gossip.  All 
was  not  smooth  with  the  lady,  who  showed  herself  coy;  now 
yielding  to  her  hearty  she  was  kind;  and  then*  listening  to  tax 


friends,  who  would' have  preferred  a  better  match  for  her,  she 
repelled  her  lover.  Jealousy  then  seized  him,  and  sick  of  court 
life  for  the  moment,  he  gladly  accompanied  his  patron  to  the 
hitter's  country  house;  but  once  there  he  recognised  that 
Lisbon  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  him  and  that  he  could 
not  be  happy  at  a  distance.  His  verses  at  this  time  reveal  his 
parlous  condition.  He  oscillates  between  joy  and  depression. 
He  passes  from  tender  regrets  to  violent  outbursts,  which  are 
followed  by  calm  and  peace,  while  expressions  of  passionate  love 
alternate  with  bold  desires  and  lofty  ambitions.  It  is  dear  that 
there  was  an  understanding  between  him  and  Catherina  and 
that  they  looked  forward  to  a  happy  ending,  and  this  encouraged 
him  in  his  weary  waiting  and  his  search  for  a  lucrative  post 
which  would  enable  him  to  approach  her  family  and  ask  for  her 
hand.  From  this  period  date  the  greater  part  of  his  roundels  and 
sonnets,  some  of  the  odes  and  nearly  all  the  eclogues. 

His  fifth  eclogue  shows  that  he  was  seriously  thinking  of  his 
patriotic  poem  in  1544;  and  from  the  fourth  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Lusiads  were  in  course  of  composition,  and  that  cantos 
3  and  4  were  practically  completed.  He  had  by  now  established 
his  fame  and  was  known  as  the  Lusitanian.  Virgil,  but  presently 
he  had  a  rude  awakening  from  his  dreams  of  love  and  glory. 
He  had  shown  his  affection  too  openly,  and  some  infraction  of 
court  etiquette,  about  which  the  queen  was  strict,  caused  the 
tongue  of  scandal  to  wag;  perhaps  it  was  an  affair  with  one  of 
Catherine's  brothers,  even  a  duel,  that  led  to  the  decree  which 
exiled  him  from  Lisbon. 

'  Camoens's  rashness,  self-confidence  and  want  of  respect  for 
the  authorities  all  contributed  to  the  penalty,  and  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  play  El  RH  Seleuco  would  aggravate  his  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  John  III.  Produced  in  1 545  and  derived  from  Plutarch, 
the  plot  was  calculated  to  draw  attention  to  the  relations  between 
the  king  and  his  stepmother,  and  to  recall  the  action  of  D.  Manoel 
in  robbing  his  son  John  III.  of  his  intended  bride.  Camoens 
composed  it  for  a  wedding  festivity  in  the  house  of  Estacio  da 
Fonscca,  and  some  of  the  verses  refer  so  openly  to  his,  passion, 
that  if,  as  is  likely,  he  spoke  them  himself,  emphasising  them 
with  voice  and  gesture  so  as  to  publish  his  love  to  the  world,  this 
new  boldness,  combined  with  the  subject  of  the  piece,  must  have 
rendered  his  exile  a  certainty.  All  we  know  definitely,  however, 
is  that  the  court  was  henceforth  closed  to  him,  and  in  1546  he  had 
to  leave  Lisbon,  the  abode  of  his  love  and  the  scene  of  his 
triumph.  Tradition  says  that  he  went  to  the  Ribatejo  and 
spent  seven  or  eight  months  with  his  mother's  relatives  in  or 
near  Santarem,  whence  he  poured  out  a  number  of  his  finest 
poems,  including  his  EUgy  of  Exile  and  some  magnificent 
sonnets,  which,  in  vigour  of  ideas  and  beauty  of  expression, 
exceeded  anything  he  had  hitherto  produced.  Poets  cannot  live 
on  bays,  however,  and  pressed  by  necessity  he  determined  to 
become  a  soldier. 

One  of  his  best  modern  biographers  thinks  that  he  petitioned 
the  king  for  liberty  to  commute  his  penalty  into  military  service 
in  Africa;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  he  merely  went 
there  to  gain  his  spurs,  certain  it  is  that  in  thc-autumn  of  1547  he 
proceeded  to  Ccuta.  Forthe  next  two  years,  the  usual  period  of 
service  there,  he  lived  the  routine  life  of  a  common  soldier  in- this 
famous  trade  emporium  and  outpost-town,  and  he  lost  his  right 
eye  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Moroccans,  though  Some  writers 
make  the  incident  occur  on  the  voyage  across  the  straits  when 
his  ship  was  attacked  by  Sallce  rovers.  Elegy  ii.  and  a  couple 
of  odes  date  from  his  stay  in  Ccuta.  He  is  full  of  sadness  and 
almost  in  despair,  but  is  saved  from  suicide  by  love  and  memory 
of  the  past.  He  has  intervals  of  calm  and  resignation,  even  of 
satirical  humour,  and  these  become  more  frequent  as  the  term  of 
his  exile  draws  near,  and  in  one  of  them  he  wrote  his  prose 
letter  to  a  "  Lisbon  friend."  The  octaves  on  the  Discontent  of  Ik* 
World,  which  breathe  a  philosophic  equanimity  *nd  lift  the  reader 
out  of  the  tumult  of  daily  life,  go  to  show  that  his  restless  heart 
had  found  peace  at  last  and  that  be  had  accustomed  himself  t* 
solitude. 

In  November  1540  the  aged  governor  of  Ceuta,  D.  Affonso  <J» 
Xforonha,  was  summoned  to  court  end  created  viocroy  of  inctia» 
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and  Canaan  accompanied  him  to  Lisbon,  intending  to  follow  him 
to  the  East  in  the  armada,  which  was  doe  to  sail  in  the  spring  of 
1550.    Reaching  the  capital  in  December,  the  poet  almost 
immediately  enlisted,  bat  when  the  time  came  for  departure  he 
had  changed  his  mind.    His  affection  for  Catherina  and  dreams 
of  literary  glory  detained  him,  and  ho  lived  on  in  the  expecta- 
tion  of  obtaining  a  post  on  the  strength  of  hiaservicea  and  wound. 
But  month  after  month  passed  by  without  result,  and  in  his 
disappointment  he  alh'ed  himself  with  a  group  of  hot-blooded 
youths,  including  the  ex-friar  Antonio  Ribdro,  nicknamed 
"  the  Chiado,"  after  whom  the  main  street  of  Lisbon  takes  its 
name,  and  endeavoured  to  forget  his  troubles  in  their  society. 
He  took  part  in  their  extravagances  and  gained  the  name  of 
"  Trinca-fortes  "  (u  Crack-braves  ")  from  his  bohemian  com- 
panions, while  there  were  ladies  who  mocked  at  his  disfigurement, 
dubbing  him  "  devil "  and  "  eyeless  face."    In  the  course  of  his 
adventures  he  had  often  to  draw  his  sword,  either  as  attacker  or 
attacked,  and  he  boasted  that  ha  had  seen  the  soles  of  the  feet  of 
many  but  none  had  seen  his.    When  the  reply  to  his  application 
came  from  the  palace  it  was  a  negative  one,  and  he  had  now 
nothing  further  to  expect.    His  stock  of  money  brought  from 
Ceuta  was  certainly  exhausted,  and  misery  stared  him  in  the  face, 
making  him  desperate.    On  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  16th 
of  June  1552,  he  found  two. masked  friends  of  his  engaged  in  a 
street  fight  near  St  Dominic's  convent,  and  joining  in  the  fray  he 
wounded  one  Goncalo  Borges,  a  palace  servant,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  apprehended  and  lodged  in  gaoL    This  unprovoked 
attack  upon  a  royal  servant  on  so  holy  a  day  constituted  a  serious 
offence  and  cost  him  eight  months'  imprisonment.    In  a  pathetic 
sonnet  he  describes  his  terrible  experiences,  which  made  such  an 
impression  on  him  that  years  afterwards  he  recurred  to  them  in 
his  great  autobiographical  Canaon  10.  _  When  Borges' wound  was 
completely  healed,  the  poet's  friends'  intervened  to  assist  him, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  on  his  formally  imploring  pardon 
Borges  should  grant  it  and  desist  from  proceeding  with  the  case. 
This  was  effected  on  the  13th  of  February  1553,  and  on  the  7th 
of  March  the  king,  taking  into  consideration  that  Camoens  was 
44  a  youth  and  poor  and  decided  to  serve  this  year  in  India," 
confirmed  the  pardon.    He  had  been  obliged  to  humble  his  pride 
and  enlist  again,-  but  while  he  complained  of  his  troubles  he 
recognized,  in  his  frank,  honest  way,  that  his  own  mistakes  were 
in  part  the  causes  of  them. 

After  bidding  good-bye  to  Catherina  for  the  last  timet,  Camoens 
set  sail  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  24th  of  March  1553,  in  the  "  S. 
Bento,"  the  flagship  of  a  fleet  of  four  vessels,  under  Fernad 
Alvares  Cabral.  His  last  words,  he  says  in  a  letter,  were  those  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  "  Ingrata  patria,  non  possidebis  ossa  mea." 

He  relates  .some  of  his  experiences  on  board  and  the  events 
of  the  voyage  m  various  sonnets  in  Elegy  iii.  and  in  the  Lusiads. 
In  those  days  the  sailors  navigated  the  ships,  while  the  men-at- 
arms  kept  the  day  and  night  watches,  helped  in  the  cleaning  and, 
In  case  of  necessity,  at  the  pumps,  but  the  rank  of  Camoens 
•doubtless  saved  him  from  manual  work.  \  He  had  much  time  to 
himself  in  his  six  months'  voyage  and  was  able  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
nautical  knowledge,  while  tempestuous  weather  off  the  Cape  of 
<Jood  Hope  led  him  to  conceive  the  dramatic  episode  of  Adamastor 
(.Lusiads,  canto  5).  The  "  S.  Bento,"  the  best  ship  of  the  fleet, 
weathered  %  he  Cape  safely,  and  without  touching  at  Mozambique, 
the  watering-place  of  ships  bound  forlndia,  anchored  at  Goa  fn 
September.  It  seems  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Lusted* 
took  further  shape  on  the  voyage  out,  and  that  Camoens  modified 
4ifs  plan:  cantos  .3  and  4  were. already  written,  but  from  an 
historical  he  now  made  it  a  maritime  epic  The  discovery  of 
India  became  the  main  theme,  while  the  history  of  Portugal  was 
interlaced  with  it,  and  the  poem  ended  with  the  espousals 
l>etween  Portugal  and  the  ocean,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  fatherland. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  Goa  boasted  100,000  inhabitants. 
«id  with  its  magnificent  harbour  was  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  west  of  India.  The  first  viceroy  had  been  content  wfth.a  sea 
dominion,  but  the  great  Affonso  de  Albuquerque  saw  that  this 
not  enough  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the^ Portuguese; 


recognising  the  strategic  value  of  Goa,  he  seised  it  and  made  ft 
the  capital  of  a  land  empire,  and  built  fortresses  in  every  important 
point  through  the  East.  Since  his  death  a  succession  of  remark* 
able  victories  had  made  the  flag  of  Portugal  predominant,  but 
the  enervating  climate,  the  pleasures  and  the  plunder  of  Asia, 
began  to  tell  on  the  conquerors.  Corruption  was  rife  from  the 
governor  downwards,  because  the  ruling  ambition  was  to  get 
rich  and  return  home,  and  the  hero  of  one  day  was  a  pirate  the 
next.  After  all,  it  was  only  human  nature,  for  a  governorship 
lasted  but  three  years  and  Portugal  was  far  away,  so  the  saying 
went  round — "  They  are'  installed  the  first  year,  they  rob  the 
second,  and  then  pack  up  in  the  third  to  sail  away."  Camoens 
was  well  received  at  first,  owing  to  his  talents  and  bravery,  and 
he  found  the  life  cheap  and  merry,  but  haying  left  his  country 
with  high  ideals,  the  injustice  and  demoralization  of  manners 
he  found  in  India  soon  disgusted  him.  He  compared  Goa  to 
Babylon,  and  called  it "  the  mother  of  villains  and  the  stepmother 
of  honest  men." 

His  first  military  service  in  the  East  took  place  in  November 
1553,  when  he  went  with  a  force  led  by  the  viceroy  to  chastise  a 
petty  king  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  expedition  only  lasted 
two  or  three  months,  and  after  some  trivial  combats  it  returned 
to  Goa.  In  February  of  the  following  year  Camoens  accom- 
panied the  viceroy's  son,  D.  Fernando  de  Menezes,  who  led  an 
armada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  and  thence  up  the  Arabian 
coast  to  snap  up  hostile  merchantmen  and  suppress  piracy. 
Next  the  fleet  went  on  to  Onnus,  as  was  the  custom  with  these 
annual  cruises,  and  then  to  Bassora,  where  the  poet  helped  to 
make  some  valuable  prizes,  and  wrote  a  sonnet— it  was  ever, 
with  him,  "  in  one  hand  the  sword,  in  the  other  the  pen "  I 
Returning  to  Goa  in  November  he  learnt  of  the  deaths  of  Prince 
John,*  and  of  his  friend  and  pupa  the  young  D.  Antonio  de 
Noronha,  and  paid  his  tribute  in  a  feeling  sonnet  and  eclogue. 
In  February  1555  he  sailed  on  another  pirate  hunt  and  spent 
six  weary  months  oft  Cape  Guardarui,  varied  by  a  visit  to 
Mombasa  and  by  further  work  on  his  epic,  and  only  got  back  to 
Goa  m  the  following  September.  His  experiences  are  recorded 
in  the  profound  and  sad  10th  Canaon. 

Meanwhile  Francisco  Barreto,  an  honourable  and  generous 
man,  had  become  governor-general  of  India  in  the  June  of  1 555, 
and,  his  appointment  being  popular,  a  reign  of  festivities  began 
in  Golden  Goa  to  welcome  his  succession,  in  the  course  of  which 
Camoens  produced  his  Filodmo,  a  dramatized  novel  written  in 
his  court  days.  The  same  occasion  probably  gave  birth  to  the 
Disparates  ma  India  ("  Follies  of  India  "),  and  certainly  to  the 
Satyrado  Torneio  ("  Satire  of  the  Tourney  "),  which  confirmed 
the  poet's  reputation  as  a  sayor  of  sharp  things  and  gave  con- 
siderable umbrage  to  those  whom  the  cap  fitted.  However,  it 
was  not  the  wraiiries  thus  aroused  but  military  duty  which 
conrpelled  him  to  quit  Goa  once  more  in  the  spring  of  1556.  He 
had  enlisted  in  Lisbon  for  five  years,  the  usual  term,  and  ih 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  governor  he  sailed  for  the 
Moluccas  in  April  and  there  fought  and  versified  for  two  years, 
though  nearly  all  is  guesswork  at  this  period  of  his  life.  He 
appeani  to  have  spent  the  time  between  September  1556  and 
February  1557  in  the  island  of  Ternato,  where  he  wrote  Canzon 
6,  revealing  a  state  of  moral  depression  similar  to  that  of 
Canyon  10,  and  he  perhaps  visited  Banda  and  Amboina.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  part  in  the  military  occupation  of  Macao, 
which*  the,  emperor  of  China  had  presented  to  the  Portuguese  in 
return  for  their  destruction  of  a  pirate  fleet  which  had  besieged 
Canton.  The  poet's  five  years'  term  of  service  was  now  over, 
and  he  remained  at  Macao  many  months  waiting  for  a  ship  to 
carry  him  back  to  India.  He  had  made  some  profit  out  of  the 
Mtrct  d&Vic&m,  granted  by  the  governor  Barreto  to  free  him 
from  the  poverty  In  which  he  habitually  lived,  and  he  spent  his 
money  royally.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  epic,  working 
in  the  grotto  which  tfffl  bears  Ua  name. 

AH  seemed  to  be  going  smoothly  with  him  until  suddenly  his 
fortunes  took  a  serious  turn  for  the  worse.  As  the  result  of  an 
intrigue  the  captain  of  the  yearly  ship  from  China  to  India,  who 
acted  a*  governor  of  Macao  during  hit  stay  in  post,  imprisoned 
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Camoens,  and  took  him  on  board  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  to 
trial  in  India.  The  ship,  however,  was  wrecked  in  October  1 559 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mekong  river,  and  the  poet  had  to  save  his 
life  and  his  Lusiads  by  swimming  to  shore,  and  though  he 
preserved  the  six  or  seven  finished  cantos  of  the  poem,  he  lost 
everything  else.  While  wandering  about  on  the  Cambodian 
coast  awaiting  the  monsoon  and  a  vessel  to  take  him  to  Malacca, 
he  composed  those  magnificent  stanzas  "By  the  Waters  of 
Babylon,"  called  by  Lope  de  Vega  "  the  pearl  of  all  poetry/' 
in  which  he  recalls  the  happy  days  of  his  youth,  sighs  for  Lisbon 
(Sion)  and  his  love,  and  mourns  his  long  exile  from  home.  He 
got  somehow  to  Malacca,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  reached 
Goa,  still  as  prisoner,  in  June  x  561.  He  was  straightway  lodged 
in  gaol,  where  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  death  of  Catherina, 
and  he  poured  out  his  grief  in  the  great  sonnet,  Alma  M-mka 
CentU.  The  viceroy,  D.  Constantino  de  Braganca,  had  recently 
returned  from  Jafanapatam,  bringing  as  prize  a  tooth  of  Buddha, 
and  Camoens  approached  him  with  a  splendid  epistle  in  twenty 
octaves,  after  the  manner  of  Horace's  ode  to  Augustus.  It 
failed,  however,  to  hasten  the  consideration  of  his  case,  but  in 
September  the  Conde  de  Redondo,  a  good  friend,  came  Into 
office  and  immediately  ordered  his  release  from  prison.  His 
troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  however,  for  one  Miguel 
Rodriguez  Coutlnho,  a  well-known  soldier  and  citizen  of  Goa 
who  lent  money  at  usurious  rates,  thought  the  opportunity  a 
good  one  to  obtain  repayment  of  a  debt,  and  had  Camoens 
lodged  once  more  in  gaoL  As  soon  as  he  came  out  the  poet 
composed  a  burlesque  roundel  satirizing  his  persecutor  under  the 
nickname  of  Fios  Seccos  ("  dry  threads  "). 

Though  very  poor  he  now  led  an  easier,  even  a  pleasant  life 
for  a  time  He  was  able  to  see  his  friends  D.  Vasco  de  Ataide, 
D.  Frandsco  de  Almeida,  Heitor  da  Silveira,  Jo&o  Lopes  -Leitad 
and  Francisco  de  Mello,  all  men  of  family  and  note.  One  day  he 
invited  them  to  a  banquet,  at  which,  instead  of  the  usual  dishes, 
each  guest  was  served  with  a  set  of  witty  verses,  and  after  these 
had  been  read  out  and  chaff  had  gone  round,  the  food  came  and 
they  formed  a  merry  party.  The  poet  used  his  interest  with  the 
viceroy  to  recommend  to  him  the  naturalist  Garcia  da  Orta, 
whose  Colloquies  on  the  simples  and  drugs  of  the  East,  the  first 
product  of  the  press  in  India,  appeared  in  April  1563  with  an 
ode  by  Camoens.  His  life  for  the  next  three  years  is  almost  a 
blank,  but  we  know  that  he  was  hard  at  work  finishing  his  epic, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  Diogo  do  Couto,  who 
became  its  commentator,  and  further  that  the  new  viceroy,  his 
fnend  D.  Antao  de  Noronha,  nominated  him  to  a  reversion  of 
the  factory  of  Chaul,  which,  however,  never  fell  into  possession. 
It  is  dear  from  his  writings  that  fourteen  years  in  the  East  had 
told  on  Camoens.  His  best  friends  were  dead  or  scattered,  and 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  soudade.  His  sole  ambition  was  to  go 
home  and  print  his  poem,  but  he  had  no  money  to  pay  his 
passage.  In  September  1567,  however,  Pedro  Barreto  was 
named  captain  of  Mozambique,  and  insisted  on  the  poet  accom- 
panying him  to  Sofala,  at  the  same  time  lending  him  two  hundred 
cruzadcs.  It  was  part  of  the  way  home,  so  Camoens  accepted, 
but  after  they  reached  Mozambique  Barreto  called  in  this  money, 
and  his  debtor,  being  unable  to  pay,  was  detained  there  for  two 
whole  years.  Here  Diogo  do  Couto  found  him  "  so  poor  that  he 
ate  at  the  cost  of  friends,  and  in  order  that  he  might  embark  for 
the  Kingdom  we  friends  collected  for  him  the  dothes  he  needed 
and  some  gave  him  to  eat,  and  that  winter  he  finished  perfecting 
the  Lusiads  for  the  press  and  wrote  much  in  a  book  he  was 
making,  which  he  called  Parnaso  of  Luiz  de  Comets,  a  book  of 
much  learning,  doctrine  and  philosophy,  which  was  stolen  from 
him."  Thanks  to  Couto  and  others,  Camoens  was  able  to 
liquidate  his  debt  and  set  sail  in  November  1569  in  the  "  Santa 
Clara/'  and  he  reached  Portugal  on  the  7th  of  April  1570,  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years. 

The  only  wealth  he  brought  with  him  from  India  was  the  MS. 
of  his  great  poem,  a  "  Tesoro  del  Luso  "  in  the  words  of  Cervantes. 
Moreover,  he  returned  at  an  unfortunate  moment — one  of  pest 
and  famine.  The  great  plague  which  had  killed  a  quarter,  or,  as 
some  say,  half  of  the  population  of  die  capital,  was  declining,  I 


but  a  rigid  quarantine  prevailed,  .and  the  ship  had  to  Ue  off 
Cascaes  until  the  sanitary  authorities  allowed  her  to  enter  the 
Tagus.  Camoens  was  welcomed  by  his  mother,  whom  he  found 
"  very  old  and  very  poor  " — his  father  had  died  at  Goa  about 
1555 — *ad  after  a  visit  to  Catherine's  tomb,  which  inspired  the 
poignant  sonnet  337,  he  set  about  obtaining  the  royal  licence 
to  print  the  Lusiads.  This  was  dated  the  24th  of  September 
1571  and  gave  him  a  ten  years'  copyright,  and  as  soon  as  the 
book  appeared  some  friendly  and  influential  hand,  perhaps  D. 
Manoel  de  Portugal,  perhaps  D.  Frandsca  de  Aragao  for  whom 
he  had  rhymed  in  the  happy  days  of  his  youth,  presented  the 
national  epic  to  King  Sebastian.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
28th  of  July  157a,  the  king  gave  the  poet  a  pension  of  fifteen 
milreis  for  the  term  of  three  years,  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
in  India  and  for  his  poem.  It  was  relatively  a  considerable  sum, 
sedng  that  he  had  no  great  military  record,  and  it  seems  even 
generous  when  we  remember  that  Magellan  had  only  received 
twelve,  and  had  left  Portugal  because  King  Manoel  would  not 
give  him  a  slight  increase.  Many  functionaries  with  families 
had  leas  to  live  on,  and  Camoens 's  subsistence  was  secure  for  the 
time  being,  and  he  could  afford  an  attendant,  so  that  the  legend 
of  the  slave  Antonio  may  well  be  true.  Moreover,  he  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fame  his  poem  brought  him.  Philip  II.  is 
said  to  have  read  and  admired  it,  and  the  powerful  minister, 
Pedro  de  Alcacova  Carnciro,  echoed  the  general  opinion  when 
he  remarked  that  it  had  only  one  defect,  in  not  being  short 
enough  to  learn  by  heart  or  long  enough  to  have  no  ending. 
Tributes  came  from  abroad  too.  Tasso  wrote  and  sent  Camoens 
a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  Fernando  de  Herrera  celebrated  him,  and 
the  year  1580  saw  the  publication  of  two  Spanish  versions,  one 
at  Alcali,  the  other  at  Salamanca.  His  pension  lapsed  in  1575, 
but  on  the  and  of  August  it  was  renewed  for  a  further  term; 
owing,  however,  to  a  mistake  of  the  treasury  officials,  Camoens 
drew  nothing  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  fell  into  dire  distress. 
This  explains  the  story  of  Ruy  da  Camara,  who  had  engaged  him 
to  translate  the  penitential  psalms,  and  not  receiving  the  version, 
called  on  the  poet,  who  said  in  excuse  that  he  had  no  spirit 
for  such  work  now  that  he  wanted  for  everything,  and  that 
his  slave  had  asked  him  for  a  penny  for  fud  and  he  could  not 
give  it. 

On  the  and  of  June  1578,  just  before  his  start  for  the  expedition 
to  Africa  which  cost  him  his  life  and  Portugal  her  independencf, 
King  Sebastian  had  renewed  the  poet's  pension  for  a  further 
period.  Though  Camoens  had  neither  the  health  nor  the  means 
to  accompany  the  splendid  train  of  nobles  and  courtiers  who 
followed  the  last  crusading  monarch  to  his  doom,  he  began  an 
epic  to  celebrate  the  enterprise,  but  burnt  it  when  he  beard  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Alcacer.  Instead,  he  mourned  the  death 
of  his  royal  benefactor  in  a  magnificent  sonnet,  and  in  Elegy  X. 
reproached  the  cowardly  soldiery  who  contributed  to  the  rout 
On  the  31st  of  January  1 580  the  cardinal  king  Henry  died,  and, 
foreseeing  the  Spanish  invasion,  Camoens  wrote  in  March  to  his 
old  friend  D.  Frandsco  de  Almeida:-"  All  will  see  that  I  so  loved 
my  country  that  I  was  content  not  only  to  die  in  her  but  with  her.'.' 
A  great  plague  had  been  raging  in  Lisbon  since  the  previous  year, 
and  the  poet,  who  lay  ill  in  his  poor  cottage  in  the  rua  de  Santa 
Anna,  depressed  by  the  calamities  of  his  country,  fell  a  victim 
to  it.  He  was  removed  to  a  hospital  and  there  passed  away, 
unmarried  and  the  last  of  his  line,  on  the  xot}>  of  June  1589. 
A  Carmelite,  Frci  Jose  Indio,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments 
and  received  the  only  recognition  Camoens  could  give,  his  copy 
of  the  Lusiads.  He  wrote  afterwards:  "  What  more  grievous 
thing  than  to  see  so  great  a  genius  thus  unfortunate.  I  saw  him 
die  in  a  hospital  in  Lisbon,  without  a  sheet  to  cove*  him,  after 
having  triumphed  in  the  East  Indies  and  sailed  5000  leagues 
by  sea."  The  house  of  Vimioso  supplied  the  winding-sheet,  and 
Camoenawas  buried  with  other  victims  of  the  plague  in  a  common 
grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Anna.  Yean  later  D.  Goncalo 
Coutinho  erected  in  the  church  of  that  invocation  an  iff  memorial* 
slab  of  marble  with  an  inscription,  and  subsequently  epitaphs 
were  added  by  other  admirers,  but  the  earthquake  of  17  55 
damaged  the  building,  and  all  traces  of  these  last  acts  of  -homage 


to  genius  have  disappeared.  Tilt  third  centenary  of  the  poet1 
death  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  national  apotheosis,  and  on  th 
Stb  o[  June  18S0  some  remains,  piously  believed  to  be  his,  wer 
borne  with  those  of  Vasco  da  Gama  (o  the  national  pantheon 
theJeronymosatBeleai. 

lite  mastetpiece  of  Camoens,  the  Lusiads,  is  the  epoi  of  dis 
covcry.  It  is  written  in  hen  decasyllabic  Dllasa  rims,  and  i 
divided  into  ten  cantos  confining  in  all  iiosstanxas.  Itsargu 
men!  Is  briefly  as  follows.  After  an  exordium  proposing  the  sub 
Ject,  invoking  the  Tagus  muses  and  addressing  King  Sebastian 
Vasco  da  Gam&'s  ships  are  shown  sailing  up  the  East  Africai 
coast  on  their  way  to  India.  At  a  council  of  the  gods  thefate 
of  the  fleet  Is  discussed,  and  Bacchus  promises,  to  thwart  the 
voyage,  while  Venus  and  Mars  favour  the  navigators.  Hey 
arrive  at  Mozambique,  where  the  governor  endeavours  to  destroy 
them  by  stratagem,  and,  this  failing,  Bacchus  tries  other  plota 
■gainst  them  at  Quiloa  and  Mombasa  which  are  foiled  by  Venus. 
In  answer  to  her  appeal,  Jupiter  foretells  the  glorious  feats  ol 
the  Portuguese  in  the  East,  and  sends  Mercury  to  direct  the 
voyagers  to  Melinde,  where  they  are  hospitably  received  and  get 
a  pilot  to  guide  them  to  India.  The  local  ruler  visits  the  fleet 
and  asks  Gama  about  his  country  and  its  history,  and  in  response 
the  latter  gives  nn  account  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  its  kings  and  principal  achievements,  ending  with  the 
incidents  of  the  voyage  out.  This  recital  occupies  c 
4  and  ;,  and  includes  some  of  the  most  admired  and  n« 
ful  episodes  In  the  poem,  t.g.  those  of  Ignca  de  Cast 
Manuel's  dream  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Indus,  the  speech  of 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Oceanfrom  Melinde  to  Calicut  andalrcstihostile  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Bacchus.  He  descends  to  Neptune's  palace,  and  at  a 
council  of  the  sea -gods  it  is  resolved  to  order  Aeolus  to  loose  the 
winds  against  the  Portuguese,  but  the  tempest  is  quelled  by  Venus 
and  her  nymphs  in  answer  to  Gama's  ptayer,  and  the  morning 
light  reveals  the  Chats  of  India.  Just  before  the  storm,  occurs 
the  night  scene  in  which  Velloso  entertains1  his  shipmates  with 
the  story  of  the  Twelve  of  England,  another  of  the  famous 
episodes  Canto  7  is  taken  up  with  the  arrival  at  Calicut,  a 
description  of  the  country  and  the  details  of  Gama's  reception 
by  the  raja.  The  governor  of  the  city  visits  the  fleet  and 
Inquires  about  the  pictures  on  their  banners,  whereupon  Paulo 
da  Gama,  Vasco's  brother,  tells  him  of  the  deeds  of  the  early 
Portuguese  kings.  Meanwhile  Bacehto,Ttot  to  bebaulked,  appears 
to  a  priest  in  the  guise  of  Mahomet,  and  stirs  up  the  Moslems 
tgsinst  the  Christian  adventurers,  with  the  result  that  the  raja 
charges  Gama  with  being  a  leader  of  convicts  and  pirates.  To 
this  the  captain  makes  a  spirited  reply  and  gets  his  despatch, 
but  he  has  new  snares  to  avoid  and  further  difficulties  to  over- 
come before  he  is  finally  able  to  set  sail  dn  tho  return  voyage. 
Pitying  their  toils,  Venus  determines  to  give  the  voyagers  repose 
and  pleasure  on  their  way  home,  and  directs  their  course  to  an 
enchanted  island,  which  is  described  in  canto  o,  in  the  longest 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  episode  in  the  poem.  On  landing 
they  are  received  by  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs,  and  general 
joy  ensues,  heightened  by  banquets  and  amorous  play-  In  a 
prophetic  song,  the  siren  tcDs  of  the  exploits  ol  the  Portuguese- 
viceroys,  governors  and  captains  in  India  until  the  time  of 
D.  John  de  Castro,  after  which  Tethys  ascends  a  mountain  with 
Gama,  shows  him  the  spheres  alter'lho  system  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  globe  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  describes  the  Indian  life  of 
St  Thomas  the  apostle.  Finally  the  navigators  quit  the  island 
and  reach  Lisbon,  and  an  epilogue  contains  a  patriotic  exhorta- 
tion to  King  Sebastian  and  visions  of  glory,  which  ended  so 
disastrously  at  the  battle  of  Alcacer. 

Though  the  influence  of  Camoens  on  Portuguese  has  been 
exaggerated,  it  was  very  considerable,  and  he  so  tar  fined  the 
written  language  that  at  the  present  day  it  Is  commonly  and  not 
inaccurately  called  "  the  language  of  Camoens."    The  Lusi 
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of  adversity  like  the"  Spanish  Captivity  "  and  the  Napoleonic 
invasion.  Even  now  it  forms  a  powerful  bond  between  the 
mother-country  and  her  potentially  mighty  daughter- nation 

the  Renaissance  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  that  mixture  of 
paganism  and  Christianity  which  is  found  in  the  Lmiads  as  in 
Ariosto,  though  some  modern  critics,  like  Voltaire,  consider  it  a 
grave  artistic  defect  In  the  noem.  The  fact  that  the  Lusiadt 
Is  written  in  a  little-known  language,  and  its  Intensely  national 
and  almost  exclusively  historical  character,  undoubtedly  militate 
against  a  right  estimate  of  its  value,  now  that  Portugal,  once  a 
world  power,  has  long  ceased  to  hold  the  East  in  fee  or  to  guide 
the  destinies  ol  Europe.  But  though  political  changes  may  and 
do  react  on  literary  appreciations,  the  Lmiads  remains  none 
the  less  a  great  poem,  breathing  the  purest  feligioiut  fe 
love  of  country  and  spirit  of  chivalry,  with  splendid  imaginative 
and  descriptive  passages  full  of  the  truest  anil  deepest  pt  ' 
The  structure  is  Virgilian,  but  the  whole  conception  i 
author's  own,  while  the  style  is  batured.  and  noble,  the  ± 
nearly  always  correct  and  elegant,  and  the  verse,  aa  a 
sonorous  and  full  ol  harmony. 

In  addition  to  his  epic,  Camoens  wrote  sonnets',  canrons, 
eclogues,  elegies,  octaves,  roundels,  letters  and  com' 


The 
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pastorals  and  ertdtchas.    In  the  opinion  of  many 
judges  Camoens  only  attains  his  true  stature  in  his  lyric: 
a  scare  ol  his  sonnets,  two  or  three  of  the  camzons,  eclogue 
elegies,    ■•■•-■■■ 


with 


■position  of  the  same  kind  that 
Referring  to  the  Lusiaas,  A.  von  Humboldt  calls  Camoens  a 
"  great  maritime  painter,"  but  in  his  best  lyrics  he  is  a  thinker 
aa  well  as  a  poet,  and  when  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  epic 
and  inherited  respect  for  classical  traditions,  he  reveals  a  person- 
ality so  virile  and  deep,  a  philosophy  so  broad  and  human,  a 
vision  so  wide,  and  a  form  and  style  so  nearly  perfect,  as  not  only 
to  make  hitn  the  foremost  of  Peninsular  bards  hut  to  entitle  him 
to  a  place  in  that  small  company  ol  universal  poets  of  the  Gist 

The  oldest  and  most  authentic  portrait  of  Camoens  appeared 
in  1624  with  his  life,  by  Manuel  Severim  de  Faria,  It  is  a  h'tcat 
and  shows  the  poet  in  armour  wearing  a  laurel  crown;  his  tight 
hand  holds  a  pen,  bis  left  rests  on.  a  copy  of  the  Lusiads,  while  a 
shield  nbovesriowsthefanulyarms.adragon rising  from  between 
rocks.  The  likeness  exhibits  a  Gothic  or  northern  type,  and  the 
tradition  of  his  red  beard  and  blue  eyes  confirms  it.  Except  lor 
an  ode,  aonnet-and  elegy,  all  Camoens^  lyrics  were  published 
posthumously. 
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■-  i).aiul  left  a  version  ol  ill  the  minor  wort,  in  MS.    The  accurst 
readable  venion  oJ  the  epic  by  Mr  I.  J.  Aubertin.  withib 

uguex  text  opposite,  has  gone  tbror-*-  *- ------     '--■'  -•" 

.1...  London,   llaijTand  there  ia  a 


(Loild. 


impaoaed  by  the  Portuguese  t 


t,  by  the  same  author 
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CAMORRA— CAMP 


CAMORRA,  a  secret  society  of  Naples  associated  with  robbery, 
bladmail  and  murder.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful 
Probably  both  the  word  and  the  association  were  introduced 
into  Naples  by  Spaniards.  There  is  a  Spanish  word  camorra 
(a  quarrel),  and  similar  societies  seem  to  have  existed  in  Spain 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Camorra  in  Naples.  It  was 
in  1820  that  the  society  first  became  publicly  known.  It  was 
primarily  social,  not  political,  and  originated  in  the  Neapolitan 
prisons  then  filled  with  the  victims  of  Bourbon  misrule  and 
oppression,  its  first  purpose  being  the  protection  of  prisoners. 
In  or  about  1830  the  Camorra  was  carried  into  the  city  by 
prisoners  who  had  served  their  terms.  The  members  worked 
the  streets  in  gangs.  They  had  special  methods  of  communicat- 
ing with  each  other.  They  mewed  like  cats  at  the  approach  of 
the  patrol,  and  crowed  like  cocks  when  a  likely  victim  approached. 
A  long  sigh  gave  warning  that  the  latter  was  not  alone,  a  sneeze 
meant  he  was  not  "  worth  powder  and  shot,"  and  so  on.  The 
society  rapidly  extended  its  power,  and  its  operations  included 
smuggling  and  blackmail  of  all  kinds  in  addition  to  ordinary 
road-robberies.  Its  influence  grew  to  be  considerable.  Princes 
were  in  league  with  and  shared  the  profits  of  the  smugglers: 
statesmen  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  all  classes  in  fact,  were 
involved  in  the  society's  misdeeds.  From  brothels  the  Camorra 
drew  huge  fees,  and  it  maintained  illegal  lottery  offices.  The 
general  disorder  of  Naples  was  so  great  and  the  police,  so  badly 
organized  that  merchants  were  glad  to  engage  the  Camorra  to 
superintend  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise.  Being 
non-political,  the  government  did  not  interfere  with  the  society; 
indeed  its  members  were  taken  into  the  police  service  and  the 
Camorra  sometimes  detected  crimes  which  baffled  the  authorities. 
After  1848  the  society  became  political.  In  i860,  when  the 
constitution  was  granted  by  Francis  EL,  the  eamorristi  then  in 
gaol  were  liberated  in  great  numbers.  The  association  became 
all-powerful  at  elections,  and  general  disorder  reigned  till  1862. 
Thereafter  severe  repressive  measures  were  taken  to  curtail  its 
power.  In  September  2877  there  was  a  determined  effort  to 
exterminate  it:  fifty-seven  of  the  most  notorious  eamorristi 
being  simultaneously  arrested  in  the  market-place.  Though 
much  of  its  power  has  gone,  the  Camorra  has  remained  vigorous. 
It  has  grown  upwards,  and  highly-placed  and  well-known  eamor- 
risti have  entered  municipal  administrations  and  political  life. 
In  1000  revelations  as  to  the  Camorra's  power  were  made  in 
the  course  of  a  libel  suit,  and  these  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Naples  municipality  and  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commis- 
sioner. A  government  inquiry  also  took  place.  As  the  result 
of  this  investigation  the  Honest  Government  League  was 
formed,  which  succeeded  in  1901  in  entirely  defeating  the 
Camorra  candidates  at  the  municipal  elections. 

The  Camorra  was  divided  into  classes.  There  were  the  "  swell 
ttdbsmen,"  the  eamorristi  who  dressed  faultlessly  and  mixed 
with  and  levied  fines  on  people  of  highest  rank.  Most  of  these 
were  well  connected.  There  were  the  lower  order  of  blackmailers 
who  preyed  on  shopkeepers,  boatmen,  &c;  and  there  were 
political  and  murdering  eamorristi.  The  ranks  of  the  society 
were  largely  recruited  from  the  prisons.  A  youth  had  to  serve 
for  one  year  an  apprenticeship  so  to  speak  to  a  fully  admitted 
camorrista  when  he  was  sometimes  called  picciotto  d'  konore,  and 
after  giving  proof  of  courage  and  zeal  became  a  picciotto  di 
sgarro,  one,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  grade  of  members.  In  some 
localities  he  was  then  called  tamurro.  The  initiatory  ceremony 
for  full  membership  is  now  a  mock  duel  in  which  the  arm  alone 
is  wounded.  In  early  times  initiation  was  more  severe.  The 
eamorristi  stood  round  a  coin  laid  on  the  ground,  and  at  a  signal 
all  stooped  to  thrust  at  it  with  their  knives  while  the  novice  had 
at  the  same  time  to  pick  the  coin  up,  with  the  result  that  his  hand 
was  generally  pierced  through  in  several  places.  The  noviciate 
as  picciotto  di  sgarro  lasted  three  years,  during  which  tha  lad  had 
to  work  for  the  camorrista  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as 
master.  After  Initiation  there  was  a  ceremony  of  reception. 
The  eamorristi  stood  round  a  table  on  which  were  a  dagger, 
a  loaded  pistol,  a  glass  of  water  or  wine  supposed  to  be  poisoned 
and  a  lancet.   The  picciotto  was  brought  in  and  one  of  his  veins 


opened.  Dipping  his  hand  in  his  own  blood,  he  held  it  out  to 
the  eamorristi  and  swore  to  keep  the  society's  secrets  and  obey 
orders.  Then  he  had  to  stick  the  dagger  into  the  table,  cock  the 
pistol,  and  hold  the  glass  to  his  mouth  to  show  his  readiness  to 
die  for  the  society.  His  master  now  bade  him  kneel  before  the 
dagger,  placed,  his  right  hand  on  the  lad's  head  while  with  the 
left  he  fired  off  the  pistol  into  the  air  and  smashed  the  poison- 
glass.  He  then  dsew  the  dagger  from  the  table  and  presented 
it  to  the  new  comrade  and  embraced  him,  as  did  all  the  others. 
The  Camorra  was  divided  into  centres,  each  under  a'  thief. 
There  were  twelve  at  Naples.  The  society  seems  at  one  time 
to  have  always  had  a  supreme  chief.  The  last  known  was 
Aniello  Ansiello,  who  finally  disappeared  and  was  never  arrested 
The  chief  of  every  centre  was  elected  by  the  .members  of  it  All 
the  earnings  of  the  centre  were  paid  to  and  then  distributed  by 
him.  Hie  eamorristi  employ  a  whole  vocabulary  of  cant  terms. 
Their  chief  is  masto  or  si  mas  to,  "  sir  master."  When  a  member 
meets  him  he  salutes  with  the  phrase  Masto,  voliU  nientcl 
("  Master,  do  you  want  anything? ").  The  members  are 
addressed  simply  as  si. 

See  Monnier,  La  Camorra  (Flortpce,  1863):  Umilta,  Camorra  M 
Mafia  (Neucbatel,  1878):  Along!,  La  Camorra  (1890);  C.-W. 
Heckethorn,  Secret  Societies  of  All  Ages  (London,  1897) ;  Blasio, 
Usi  e  costwni  dei\Camorriste  (Naples,  1897). 

CAMP  (from  LaL  campus ,  field),  a  term  used  more  particularly 
in  a  military  sense,  but  also  generally  for  a  temporarily  organized 
place  of  food  and  shelter  in  open  country,  as  opposed  to  ordinary 
housing  (see  Camping-out).  The  shelter  of  troops  in  the 
field  has  always  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  well- 
being,  and  from  the  earliest  times  tents  and  other  temporary 
shelters  have  beenjemployed  as  much  as  possible  when  it  is  not 
feasible  or  advisable  to  quarter  the  troops  in  barracks  or  in 
houses.  The  applied  sense  of  the  word  "  camp  "  as  a  military 
post  of  any  kind  comes  from  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  army  of  fortifying  every  encampment..  In  modem 
warfare  the  word  is  used  in  two  ways.  In  the  wider  sense, 
"  camp  "  is  opposed  to  "  billets,"  "  cantonments  "  or  "  quarters,"- 
in  which  the  troops  are  scattered  amongst  the  houses  of  towns 
or  villages  for  food  and  shelter.  In  a  purely  military  camp  the 
soldiers  live  and  sleep  in  an  area  of  open  ground  allotted  for  their 
sole  use.  They  are  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  concentration  and 
readiness  for  immediate  action,  and  are  under  better  disciplinary 
control  than  when  in  quarters,  but  they  suffer  more  from  the 
weather-  and  from  the  want  of  comfort  and  warmth.  In  the 
restricted  sense  "  camp  "  implies  tents  for  all  ranks,  and  is  thus 
opposed  to  "  bivouac/'  in  which  the  only  shelter  is  that  afforded 
by  improvised  screens,  &c,  or  at  most  small  tentes  d'abri  carried 
in  sections  by  the  men  themselves.  The  weight  of  large  regula- 
tion tents  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  horses 
and  vehicles  in  the  transport  service  are,  however,  disadvantages 
so  grave  that  the  employment  of  canvas  camps  in  European 
warfare  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  If  the  military  situation 
permits,  all  troops  are  put  into  quarters,  only  the  outpost  troops 
bivouacking.  This  course  was  pursued  by  the  German  field 
armies  in  1870-1871,  even  during  the  winter  campaign. 

Circumstances  may  of  course  require  occasionally  a  whole 
army  to  bivouac,  but  in  theatres  of  war  in  which  quarters  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  tents  must  be  provided,  for  no  troops 
can  endure  many  successive  nights  in  bivouac,  except  in  summer, 
without  serious  detriment  to  their  efficiency.  In  a  war  on  the 
Russo-German  frontier,  for  instance,  especially  if  operations 
were  carried  out  in  the  autumn  and*  winter,  tents  would  be 
absolutely  essential  at  whatever  cost  of  transport  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  railway  system  obviates 
many  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  tents.  For 
training  purposes  in  peace  time,  Handing  camps  are  formed. 
These  may  be  considered  simply  as  temporary  barracks.  An 
entrenched  camp  b  an  area  of  ground  occupied  by,  or  suitable 
for,  the  camps  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  protected  by 
fortifications. 

Ancient  Camps. — English  writers  use  "  camp  "  as  a  generic 
term  for  any  remains  of  ancient  military  posts,  irrespective  of 
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their  special  age,  sbe,  purpose,  &c.  Thus  they  include  under  it 
various  dissimilar  things.  We  may  distinguish  (i)  Roman 
"camps  "  (caslra)  of  three  kinds,  large  permanent  fortresses,  small 
permanent  forts  (both  usually  built  of  stone)  and  temporary 
earthen  encampments  (see  Roman  Army);  (2)  Pre- Roman; 
and  (3)  Post-Roman  camps,  such  as  occur  on  many  English 
hilltops.  We  know  far  too  little  to  be  able  to  assign  these  to 
their  special  periods.  Often  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  the 
"camp"  is  not  Roman.  But  we  know  that  enclosures  fortified 
with  earthen  walls  were  thrown  up  as  early  as  the  Bronze  Age 
and  probably  earlier  still,  and  that  they  continued  to  be  built 
down  to  Norman  times.  These  consisted  of  hilltops  or  cliff- 
promontories  or  other  suitable  positions  fortified  with  one  or 
more  lines  of  earthen  ramparts  with  ditches,  often  attaining 
huge  size.  But  the  idea  of  an  artificial  elevation  seems  to  have 
come  in  first  with  the  Normans.  Their  mottcs  or  earthen  mounds 
crowned  with  wooden  palisades  or  stone  towers  and  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  on  the  flat  constituted  a  new  element  in 
fortification  and  greatly  aided  the  conquest  of  England.  (See 
Castle.) 

CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA,  the  low  country  surrounding  the 
city  of  Rome,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  hills  surrounding 
the  lake  of  Bracciano,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Sabine  mountains, 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Alban  hills,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  sea. 
(See  Latium,  and  Roue  (province).) 

CAMPAIGN,  a  military  term  for  the  continuous  operations  of 
an  army  during  a  war  or  part  of 'a  war.  The  name  refers  to  the 
time  when  armies  went  into  quarters  during  the  winter  and 
literally  "  took  the  field  "  at  the  opening  of  summer.  The  word 
is  also  used  figuratively,  especially  in  politics,  of  any  continuous 
operations  aimed  at  a  definite  object,  as  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign  " 
in  Ireland  during  1 886- 1 887.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Campania,  the  plain  lying  south-west  of  the  Tiber,  c.f.  Italian,  la 
Campagna  di  Roma,  from  whkh  came  two  French  forms:  (1) 
Champagne,  the  name  given  to  the  level  province  of  that  name, 
and  hence  the  English  "  champaign,"  a  level  tract  of  country  free 
from  woods  and  hills;  and  (2)  Campagne,  and  the  English 
44  campaign  "  with  the  restricted  military  meaning. 

CAMPAN,  JEANNE  LOUISE  '  HENRIETTB  (1752-1832), 
French  educator,  the  companion  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  born 
at  Paris  m  1752.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  Genest,  was  first 
clerk  in  the  foreign  office,  and,  although  without  fortune,  placed 
her  in  the  most  cultivated  society.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  could 
speak  English  and  Italian,  and  had  gained  so  high  a  reputation 
for  her  accomplishments  as  to  be  appointed  reader  to  the  three 
daughters  of  Louis  X  V.  At  court  she  was  a  general  favourite,  and 
when  she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  M.  Campan,  son  of  the 
secretary  of  the  royal  cabinet,  the  king  gave  her  an  annuity  of 
5000  litres  as  dowry.  She  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  first 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  by  Marie  Antoinette;  and  she  continued 
to  be  her  faithful  attendant  till  she  was  forcibly  separated  from 
her  at  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June  1792. 
Madame  Campan  survived  the  dangers  of  the  Terror,  but  after 
the  9th  Thermidor  finding  herself  almost  penniless,  and  being 
thrown  on  her  own  resources  by  the  illness  of  her  husband,  she 
bravely  determined  to  support  herself  by  establishing  a  school  at 
St  Germain.  The  institution  prospered,'  and  was  patronised  by 
Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  whose  influence  led  to  the  appointment 
of  Madame  Campan  as  superintendent  of  the  academy  founded 
by  Napoleon  at  £oouen  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  and 
sisters  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  post  she  held 
till  it  was  abolished  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  when  she 
retired  to  Mantes,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  amid  the 
kind  attentions  of  affectionate  friends,  but  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  her  only  son,  and  by  the  calumnies  circulated  on  account  of  her 
connexion  with  the  Bonapartes.  She  died  in  1822,  leaving  valu- 
able Mtmoircs  sw  la  tie  privie  de  If  arte  Antoinette,  snivis  de 
souvenirs  et  anecdotes  kistoriques  surles  regnes  de  Louis  XI  V.-X  V. 
(Paris,  1823);  a  treatise  De  V Education  des  Femmes:  and  one  or 
two  small  didactic  works,  written  in  a  clear  and  natural  style. 
The  most  noteworthy  thing  in  her  educational  system,  and  that 
which  especially  recommended  it  to  Napoleon,  was  the  place 


given  to  domestic  economy  En  the  education  of  girls.  At  £couen 
the  pupils  underwent  a  complete  training  in  all  branches  of 
housework. 

Sec  Jules  Flammermont,  Les  IfSmoires  de  Madame  de  Campan 
(Paris,  1886),  and  histories  of  the  time. 

CAMPANELLA,  T0MMA30  (1 568-1639),  Italian  Renaissance 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Stilo  in  Calabria.  Before  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  had  mastered  nearly  all  the  Latin  authors  pre- 
sented to  him.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Dominicans,  attracted  partly  by  reading  the  lives  of  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Aquinas,  partly  by  his  love  of  learning.  He  took  a 
course  in  philosophy  in  the  convent  at  Morgentia  in  Abruzzo,  and 
m  theology  at  Cosenza.  Discontented  with  this  narrow  course  of 
study,  he  happened  to  read  the  De  Rerum  Naturaoi  Bernardino 
Telesio,  and  was  delighted  with  its  freedom  of  speech  and  its 
appeal  to  nature  rather  than  to  authority.  His  first  work  in 
philosophy  (he  was  already  the  author  of  numerous  poems)  was  a 
defence  of  Tc4csk>,  Pkilosophia  sensibus  demonstrate  (1591).  _His 
attacks  upon' established  authority  having  brought  hi  nT  In  to 
disfavour  with  the  clergy,  he  left  Naples,  where  he  had  been 
residing,  and  proceeded  to  Rome.  For  seven  years  he  led  an 
unsettled  life,  attracting  attention  everywhere  by  his  talents  and 
the  boldness  of  his  teaching.  Yet  he  was  strictly  orthodox,  and 
was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  pope's  temporal  power. 
He  returned  to  Stilo  in  1508.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
committed  to  prison  because  he  had  joined  those  who  desired  to 
free  Naples  from  Spanish  tyranny.  His  friend  Naudee,  however, 
declares  that  the  expressions  used  by  Campanula  were  wrongly 
interpreted  as  revolutionary.  He  remained  for  twenty-seven 
years  in  prison.  Yet  his  spirit  was  unbroken;  he  composed 
sonnets,  and  prepared  a  series  .of  works,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  philosophy.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  confinement 
he  was  kept  m  the  castle  of  Sant'  Elmo,  and  allowed  considerable 
liberty.  Though,  even  then,  his  guilt  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  doubtful,  he  was  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  restrain  him.  At  last,  in  1626,  he  was  nominally  set  at 
liberty;  for  some  three  years  he  was  detained  in  the  chambers  of 
the  Inquisition,  but  in  1629  he  was  free.  He  was  well  treated  at 
Rome  by  the  pope,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  a  new  conspiracy 
headed  by  his  pupil,  Tommaso  Pignatelli,  he  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  Paris  (1634),  where  he  was  Deceived  with  marked  favour  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  last  few  years  of  hn>  life  he  spent  in 
preparing  a  complete  edition  of  his  works;  but  only  the  first 
volume  appears  to  have  been  published.  He  died  on  the  21st  of 
May  1639. 

In  philosophy,  Campanella  was,  like  Giordano  Bruno  (?.*.), 
a  follower  of  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Telesio.  He  stands,  therefore, 
in  the  uncertain  half-light  which  preceded  the  dawn  of  modern 
philosophy.  The  sterility  of  scholastic  Aristotelianism,  as  he 
understood  it,  drove  him  to  the  study  of  man  and  nature, 
though  he  was  never  entirely  free  from  the  medieval  spirit. 
Devoutly  accepting  the  authority  of  Faith  in  the  region  of 
theology,  he  considered  philosophy  as  based  on  perception. 
The  prime  fact  in  philosophy  was  to  him,  as  to  Augustine  and 
Descartes,  the  certainty  of  individual  consciousness.  To  this 
consciousness  he  assigned  a  threefold  content,  power,  will  and 
knowledge.  It  is  of  the  present  only,  of  things  not  as  they  are, 
but  merely  as  they  seem.  The  fact  that  it  contains  the  idea  of 
God  is  the  one,  and  a  sufficient,  proof  of  the  divine  existence, 
since  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  must  be  derived  from  the  Infinite. 
God  is  therefore  a  unity,  possessing,  in  the  perfect  degree, 
those  attributes  of  power,  will  and  knowledge  which  humanity 
possesses  only  in  part.  Furthermore,  since  community  of  action 
presupposes  homogeneity,  it  follows  that  the  world  and  all  its 
parts  have  a  spiritual  nature.  The  emotions  of  love  and  hate 
are  in  everything.  The  more  remote  from  God,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  imperfection  {i.e.  Not-being)  in  things.  Of  imperfect 
things,  the  highest  axe  angels  and  human  beings,  who  by  virtue 
of  the  possession  of  reason  are  akin  to  the  Divine  and  superior  to 
the  lower  creation.  Next  comes  the  mathematical  world  of 
space,  then  the  corporeal  world,  and  finally  the  empirical  world 
with  its  limitations  of  space  and  time.    The  impulse  of  self- 


■vatkjn  in  nature  ii  the  lowest  form  of  religion;  above  tbil 
.animal  religion; and  finally  rational  religion,  the  perfectii 
ich  consists  in  perfect  knowledge,  pure  volition  and  lot 
i  union  with  Cod.  Religion  is,  therefore,  not  political 
;  it  is  an  inherent  pari  of  existence.  The  church 
or  to  the  state,  and,  therefore,  all  temporal  govemnie 
I  be  in  subjection  to  ibe  pope  as  the  reprcsentati 
d. 

natural  philosophy  CampaneUa,  closely  following  Teles; 
arcs  the  experimental  method  and  lays  down  heat  at 
a  the  fundamental  principles  by  the  strife  of  which  all  life 
ilained.     In  political  philosophy  (the  Ciwiloi  Sctii)  be 
tea  an  ideal  communism,  obviously  derived  from  the 
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except  the  Greek  cities,  though  in 
op.  tit.  p.  04).    The  hardy  w 


detail  of  life  the  citizen 

is  to  be  under 

uthority,  and  th 

authority 

of  the  administrators 

a  to  be  based 

possessed  by  each.    The  stale  is,  thei 
lor  the  promotion  of  individual  and  c 

fore,  an  artinci. 

I  organism 
n contrast 

to  More's  Utopia,  th 

ltd  abstract,  and 

lacking  in 

practical  detail    On  the  view  taken 

as  to  hit  alleged 

complicity 

in  the  conspiracy  of 

whether  this  system 

was  a  philosophic  dream,  0 

onsiitution  lor 

Naples  in  (be  c 

ent  of  her 

The  Dc  Hon 

oreaio  Hispmu 

temporary  politics  especially  Spanish. 

Thus  Campanula,  though  neither 

systematic 

thinker,  is  among  th 

precursors,  0 

the  one  hand, 

of  modern 

on  the  other 

d  Spinoza. 

Not -being 

(£»  and  .V*™)  sh 

ws  that  he  had 

not  shaken  off  the  spirit  of 

scholastic  though L 

*  Ouetif-Echard.  appendix 


«■!«.,  col.  1446  (1*04). 

CAMPANIA,  a  ter 

district  (11.  below)  is 


much  greater  eitcnt 

used  by  the  Ron 
of  Capua       ■■■ 


in  in  the  I 


inibalic  - 


■j>  describe  the  inhabitants  of  the  Campanian  plain  generally. 
The  name,  however,  is  pre-Romnn  and  appears  with  Oscnn 
termination!  on  coins  of  the  early  4th  (or  late  $ih)  century  B.C. 
(R.  S.  Conway,  IloiU  DiatttH,  p.  143).  "hich  were  certainly 
struck  for  or  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  ol  Campania,  whom  the 
name  properly  denotes,  a  branch  of  the  great  Sabelline  stock 
(aeeSaKNl);      " 


wfror 


»(v. 


8.)  a, 


earliest  recorded 


Samnites  deprived  the  Etruscans  of  (he  mi 
the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  century;  the 
appearance  being  at  the  conquest  ol  their  cruet  town  Lapua, 
probably  in  418  B.C.  (or  445,  according  to  the  method  adopted  in 
interpreting  Diodorus  ait.  ji ;  on  this  see  under  Cume),  or  4(4 
according  to  Livy  (iv.  jv).  Cumae  was  taken  by  them  in  438  or 
411,  Nola  about  the  same  time,  and  the  Samnite  language  they 
spoke,  henceforward  known  at  Oscan,  spread  over  all  Campania 


the  Et™ 

customs;  the  haughtiness  and  luxury  of  the  men  of  Capua  was 
proverbial  at  Rome.  This  town  became  the  ally  of  Rome  in 
jjg  B.c.  (Livy  viii.  14)  and  received  the  livilai  sine  nyfrogio,  the 
highest  status  thai  could  be  granted  to  a  community  which  did 
not  speak  Latin.  By  the  cod  of  the  4th  century  Campania  was 
completely  Roman  politically.  Certain  towns  with  their  terri- 
tories (Ncapolis,  Nola,  Abdla,  Nuceria)  were  nominally  inde- 
pendent ill  alliance  with  Rome.  These  towns  were  faithful  to 
Rome  throughout  the  Hannibalic  war.  But  Capua  and  the 
towns  dependent  on  it  revolted  (LiVy  niii.-uvi.) ;  alter  it* 
Capua  was  utterly  destroyed, "and  the  jealousy 


with  v. 


h  Rome  had  lo 


finally  appeased  (cf.  Cicero.  Leg.  Agra/,  ii.  S3] 
thirty  and  forty  Oscan  inscriptions  (besides 
probably,  from  both  the  4th  and  the  3rd 
Italic  Dialtits,  pp.  rco-137  and  148),  of  wl 


«  both 

litis)  dating, 
s  (Conway, 
.1  beloog  to 


iter.    Polybiu 
turn  Kauris)!'  1 


onway,  op.  tit.  p.  99  B.  1  J.  Beloch.  Campania  (and 
1  ";  Th.  Mommsen,  C.I.L.  a.  p.  j6j.  (R.  S>  C.) 
ampania  was  first  formed  by  Creek  authors,  from 
bo  ve),  and  did  not  come  into  common  use  until  the 
1  si  century  a j>.  Polybius  and  Diodorus  avoid  it 
0  and  Livy  use  it  sparingly,  preferring  Campania 
s  (and  century  B.C.)  uses  the  phrase  rd  niia  va 


oulh  by  the  spui 


bounded  on  the  nc 


by  the  Apennines  of 
these  mountains  which 
ends  in  the  peninsula  ol  Sorrento,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  sea,  and  this  is  what  Campania  meant  to  I 'liny  and  Ptolemy. 
But  the  geographers  of  the  time  of  Augustus  (in  whose  division 
of  Italy  Campania,  with  Latium,  formed  the  first  region)  carried 
the  north  boundary  of  Campania  as  far  south  as  Sinuessa,  and 
even  the  river  Voltumus,  while  farther  inland  the  modem  village 
of  San  Pietro  in  Fine  preserve)  the  memory  of  the  north  east 
boundary  which  ran  between  Venalmm  and  Cajinurn.  On  the? 
east  the  valley  of  the  Voltumus  and  the  foot  hills  of  the  Apen- 
nines as  far  as  Abellinum  formed  the  boundary;  this  town  is 
sometimes  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Campania,  sometimes  to 
Samnium.  The  south  boundary  remained  unchanged.  From 
the  time  of  Diocletian  onwards  the  name  Campania  was  extended 
much  farther  north,  and  included  the  whole  ol  Latium.  This 
district  was  governed  by  a  correcler,  who  about  *4).  jjj  received 
the  title  of  amsnlarit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  district  round 
Rome  still  bears  the  name  of  Campagna  di  Roma,  being  no  doubt 
popularly  connected  with  Ital.  «is*M  Lat.  canrpw.  This  district 
inly  ol  a  very  fen  ile  plain 


id  the  so 


Litis  and  Vol- 

urnus,  divided  by  t 

e  Mons  Massicu 

mes  right  down 

ol  the  former  is 

comparatively  small 

rsed  by  I 

Fie  Voltumus  la 

he  main  plain  of  C 

mpania.    Both  of  these  r 

vers  rise  in  the 

ent  ra!  Apennines,  1 

1  as  the  Samoa, 

nebethus,  Savo,  belong  entirely  to  Ca 

The  road  system  0 

I  Campania  was 

extremely  well  developed 

nd  touched  all  (h 

ns.     The 

ol  lowed  (though  less 

completely)  by  the  modern 

railways.    The 

of  Campania  wi 

edge  of  the  plain.  At  Casillnum,  j  m.  to  the  north-west,  was  the 
only  bridge  over  (he  Voltumus  until  the  construction  of  the  Via 
nitiana;  and  here  met  the  Via  Appfa,  passing  through 
itumae,  Sinuessa  and  Pons  Campanus  (where  it  crossed  the 
0)  and  the  Via  Latin*  which  ran  through  Teanum  Sidicinum 
Cales.  At  Calitia,  6  m  southeast  of  Capua,  the  Via  Appia 
began  to  turn  east  and  10  approach  the  mountains  on  its  way  to 
while  the  Via  Popillia  went  straight  on  to  Nola 
id  ran  lo  Abel  la  snd  Abellinum)  and  thence  to 
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Nuceria  Alfaterna  and  the  south,  terminating  at  Regrum.  From 
Capua  itself  a  road  ran  north  to  Vicus  Dianae,  Ca.iatia  and  Telesia, 
while  to  the  south  the  so-called  Via  Campana  (there  is  no  ancient 
warrant  for  the  name)  led  to  Putcoli,  with  a  branch  to  Cumae, 
Baiae  and  Misenum;  there  was  also  connexion  between  Cumae, 
Pnteoli  and  Neapolis  (see  below),  and  another  road  to  Atella 
and  Neapolis.  Neapolis  could  also  be  reached  by  a  branch  from 
the  Via  Popiflia  at  Suessula,  which  passed  through  Acerrae. 
From  Suessula,  too,  there  was  a  short  cut  to  the  Via  Appia  before 
It  actually  entered  the  mountains.  Domitian  further  improved 
the  communications  of  this  district  with  Rome,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Domiriana,  which  diverged  from  the  Via  Appia  at 
Sfnuessa,  and  followed  the  low  sandy  coast;  it  crossed  the  river 
Vorturrius  at  Volturnum,  near  its  mouth,  by  a  bridge,  which  must 
have  been  a  considerable  undertaking,  and  then  ran,  still  along 
the  shore,  past  Liternum  to  Cumae  and  thence  to  Puteofi.  Here 
it  fell  into  the  existing  roads  to  Neapolis,  the  older  Via  Antiniana 
over  the  hills,  at  the  back,  and  the  newer,  dating  from  the  time 
of  Agrippa,  through  the  tunnel  of  Pausilypon  and  along  the  coast. 
The  mileage  in  both  cases  was  reckoned  from  Puteoli.  Beyond 
Naples  a  road  led  along  the  coast  through  Hercukneum  to 
Pompeii,  where  there  was  a  branch  for  Stabiae  and  Surrcntum, 
and  thence  to  Nuceria,  where  it  joined  the  Via  PopilUa.  From 
Nuceria,  which  was  an  important  road  centre,  a  direct  road  ran 
to  Stabiae,  while  from  Sale  mum,  11  m.  farther  south-east  but 
outside  the  limits  of  Campania  proper,  a  road  ran  due  north  to 
Abelhnum  and  thence  to  Aeclanum  or  Beneventum.  Teanum 
was- another  important  centre :  it  lay  at  the  point  where  the  Via 
Latina  was  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  road  leaving  the  Via  Appia 
at  Minturnae,  and  passing  through  Suessa  Aurunca,  while  east  of 
Teanum  it  ran  on  to  Allifae,  and  there  fell  into  the  road  from 
Venafrum  to  Telesia.  Five  miles  north  of  Teanum  a  road  branched 
off  to  Venafrum  from  the  straight  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  and 
rejoined  it  near  Ad  Flexum  (San  Pietro  in  Fine).  It  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  the  original  road  made  the  d6tour  by  Venafrum, 
in  order  to  give  a  direct  "communication  between  Rome  and  the 
interior  of  Samnium  (inasmuch  as  roads  ran  from  Venafrum  to 
Aesernia  and  to  Telesia  by  way  of  Allifae),  and  Th.  Mommsen 
{Corf.  Inscrip.  Lat.  x.,  Berlin,  1883,  p.  699)  denies  the  antiquity 
of  the  short  cut  through  Rufrae  (San  Felice  a  Ruvo),  though  it  is 
shown  in  Kiepert's  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  a  milestone 
numbered  93  upon  it.  This  is  no  doubt  an  error  both  in  placing 
and  in  numbering,  and  refers  to  one  numbered  96  found  on  the 
road  to  Venafrum ;  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  believe  that  the  short 
cut  was  not  used  in  ancient  times.  The  4th  and  3rd  century 
coins  of  Telesia,  Allifae  and  Aesernia  are  all  of  the  Campania  n 
type. 

Of  the  harbours  of  Campania,  Puteoli  was  by  far  the  most 
important  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Its  period  of 
greatest  comparative  importance  was  the  and-ist  century  B.C. 
The  harbours  constructed  by  Augustus  by  connecting  the  Lacus 
Avernus  and  Lacus  Lucrinus  with  the  sea,  and  that  at  Misenum 
(the  latter  the  station  of  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Roman 
navy,  the  other  fleet  being  stationed  at  Ravenna),  were  mainly 
naval.  Naples  also  had  a  considerable  trade,  but  was  less 
important  than  Puteoli. 

The  fertility  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  famous  in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times;1  the  best  portion  was  the  Campi  Laborini  or 
Leborini  (called  .Phlegraei  by  the  Greeks  and  Terra  di  Lavoro  in 
modern  times,  though  the  name  has  now  extended  to  the  whole 
province  of  Caserta)  between  the  roads  from  Capua  to  Puteoli  and 
Cumae  (Phny,  Hist.  N*L  xvirL  in);  The  loose  black  volcanic 
earth  {terra  pulfo)  was  easier  to  work  than  the  stiffcr  Roman  soil, 
and  gave  three  or  four  crops  a  year.  The  spelt,  wheat  and  millet 
are  especially  mentioned,  as  also  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  the 
rosea  supplied  the  perfume  factories  of  Capua.  The  wines  of  the 
Mons  Massicus  and  of  the  Ager  Falemus  (the  flat  ground  to  the 
east  and  south-east  of  it)  were  the  most  sought  after,  though  other 
districts  also  produced  good  wine;  but  the  olive  was  better  suited 
to  the  slopes  than  to  the  plain,  though  that  of  Venafrum  was  good. 

1  The  name  Osci — earlier  Opsci,  Opusci  (Gr.  'Ovucot) — presumably 
meant  "  tiMers  of  the  soil." 


I     The  Oscan  language  remained  in  use  In  the  south  of  Campania 

(Pompeii,  Nola,  Nuceria)  at  all  events  until  the  Social  War,  but 

at  some  date  soon  after  that  Latin  became 'general,  except  in 

Neapolis,  where  Greek  was  the  official  language  during  the  whole 

of  the  imperial  period. 

See  J.  Beloch,  Campanien  (2nd  cd.,  Breslau,  1890)  ;'  .Conway, 
Italic  DiaUcts, pp.  51-57;  Ch.  HOlsen  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Rcalencyklo- 
p&die,  iii.  (Stuttgart,  1899),  1434. 

II.  Campania  in  the  modern  sense  includes  a  considerably 
larger  area  than  the  ancient  name,  inasmuch  as  to  the  compcrti- 
mento  of  Campania  belong  the  five  provinces  of  Caserta,  Bene- 
vento,  Naples,  A  veil  ino  and  Salerno. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Rome,  Aquila 
(Abruzzi)  and  Campobasso  (Moltse),  on  the  north-east  by  that  of 
Foggia  (Apulia),  on  the  east  by  that  of  Potenza  (Basilicata)  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  area  is  6289 
sq.  m.  It  thus  includes  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Campania,  a 
considerable  portion  of  Samnium  (with  a  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines)  and  of  Lucania,  and  some  of  Lalium  adjectum, 
consisting  thus  of  a  mountainous  district ,  the  greater  part  of  which 
lies  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  watershed,  with  the  extra- 
ordinarily fertile  and  populous  Campanian  plain  (Terra  di  Lavoro, 
with  473  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile)  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Garigliano  or  Liri  (anc 
Liris),  which  rises  in  the  Abruzzi  (105  m.  in  length);  the  Volturno 
(94  m.  in  length),  with  its  tributary  the  Calore;  the  Sarno,  which 
rises  near  Sarno  and  waters  the  fertile  plain  south-east  of 
Vesuvius;  and  the  Sele,  whose  main  tributary  is  the  Tanagro, 
which  is  in  turn  largely  fed  by  another  Calore.  The  headwaters 
of  the  Sele  have  been  tapped  for  the  great  aqueduct  for  the 
Apulian  provinces. 

The  coast-line  begins  a  little  east  of  Terracina  at  the  lake  of 
Fondi  with  a  low-lying,  marshy  district  (the  ancient  Ager 
Caecttbus),  renowned  for  its  wine  (see  Fondi).  The  mountains 
(of  the  ancient  Aurunci)  then  come  down  to  the  sea,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  extreme  promontory  to  the  south-east  is  the  port 
of  Gaeta,  a  strongly  fortified  naval  station.  The  east  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  is  occupied  by  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liri,  and  the  low  sandy  coast,  with  its  unhealthy  lagoons,' 
continues  (interrupted  only  by  the  Monte  Massico,  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Mondragone)  past  the  mouth  of  the  Volturno,  as  far 
as  the  volcanic  district  (no  longer  active)  with  its  several  extinct' 
craters  (now  small  lakes,  the  Lacus  Avernus,  fire.)  to  the  west  of 
Naples,  which  forms  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Here  the  scenery  completely  changes:  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
island  of  Procida  lies  2$  m.  south-west  of  the  Capo  Miseno,  and 
3  m.  south-west  of  Procida  is  that  of  Ischia.  In  consequence 
of  the  volcanic  character  of  the  district  there  are  several  import- 
ant mineral  springs  which  are  used  medicinally,  especially  at 
Pozzuoli,  Castellammarc  di  Stabia,  and  on  the  island  of  Ischia.  i 

Pozzuoti  (anc.  Puteoli),  the  most  important  harbour  of  Italy 
in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  is  now  mainly  noticeable  for  the  large 
armour-plate  and  gun  works  of  Messrs  Armstrong,  and  for  the 
volcanic  earth  (pozzclana)  which  forms  so  important  an  element 
in  concrete  and  cement,  and  is  largely  quarried  near  Rome  also. 
Naples,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  important  harbours 
of  modern  Italy.  Beyond  it,  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre  Annun- 
ziata  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  are  active  trading  porta  for  smaller 
vessels,  especially  in  connexion  with  macaroni,  which  is  manu- 
factured extensively  by  all  the  towns  along  the  bay.  Castellans 
mam  di  Stabia,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  gulf,  has  a  large  naval 
shipbuilding  yard  and  an  important  harbour.  Beyond  Castekt 
lammare  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  ending  in  the  Punta  delta 
Campanella  (from  which  Capri  is  3  m.  south-west)  forms  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  gulf.  The  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  ridge,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  Apenninc 
chain,  is  the  Monte  S.  Angelo  (4735  ft.).  It  extends  as  far  east 
as  Salerno,  where  the  coast  plain  of  the  Sele  begins.  As  m  the 
low  marshy  ground  at  the  mouths  of  the  Liri  and  Volturno, 
malaria  is  very  prevalent.  The  south-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  is  formed  by  another  mountain  group,  culminating 
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in  the  Monte  Cervati  (6229  ft.);  and  on  the  east  side  of  this 
is  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  where  the  province  of  Salerno,  and  with 
it  Campania,  borders  on  the  province  of  Potenza. 

The  population  of  Campania  was  3,080,503  in  1901;  that  of 
the  province  of  Caserta  was  705,412,  with  a  total  of  187  com- 
munes, the  chief  towns  being  Caserta  (32,709),  Sta  Maria  Capua 
Vetere  (21,825),  Maddaloni  (20,683),  Sessa  Aurunca  (21,844); 
that  of  the  province  of  Benevento  was  256,504,  with  73  communes, 
the  only  important  town  being  Benevento  itself  (24,647);  that  of 
the  province  of  Naples  1,151,834,  with  69  communes,  the  most 
important  towns  being  Naples(s63,54o), Torre  del  Greco (33 ,299), 
Castellammare  di  Stabia  (32,841),  Torre  Annunziata  (28,143), 
Pozzuoli  (22,907);  that  of  the  province  of  Avellino  (Principato 
Ulteriore  in  the  days  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom)  402,425,  with 
128  communes,  the  chief  towns  being  Avellino  (23,760)  and 
Ariano  di  Puglia  (17,650);  that  of  the  province  of  Salerno 
(Principato  Citeriore)  564,328,  with  158  communes,  the  chief 
towns  being  Salerno  (42,727),  Cava  dei  Tirreni  (23,681),  Nocera 
Inferiore  (19,796).  Naples  is  the  chief  railway  centre:  a  main 
line  runs  from  Rome  through  Roccasecca  (whence  there  is  a 
branch  via  Sora  to  Avczzano,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to 
Castellammare  Adriatico),  Caianello  (junction  for  Isernia,  on 
the  line  between  Sulmona  and  Campobasso  or  Benevento), 
Sparanise  (branch  to  Formia  and  Gaeta)  and  Caserta  to  Naples. 
From  Caserta,  indeed,  there  are  two  independent  lines  to  Naples, 
while  a  main  line  runs  to  Benevento  and  Foggia  across  the 
Apennines.  From  Benevento  railways  run  north  to  Vinchiaturo 
(for  Isernia  or  Campobasso)  and  south  to  Avellino.  From 
Cancello,  a  station  on  one  of  the  two  lines  from  Caserta  to  Naples, 
branches  run  to  Torre  Annunziata,  and  to  Nola,  Codola,  Mercato, 
San  Severino  and  Avellino.  Naples,  besides  the  two  lines  to 
Caserta  (and  thence* either  to  Rome  or  Benevento),  has  local 
lines  to  Pozzuoli  and  Torregaveta  (for  Ischia)  and  two  lines  to 
Sarno,  one  via  Ottaiano,  the  other  via  Pompeii,  which  together 
make  up  the  circum-Vesuvian  electric  line,  and  were  in  connexion 
with  the  railway  to  the. top  of  Vesuvius  until  its  destruction  in 
April  1006.  The  main  line  for  southern  Italy  passes  through 
Torre  Annunziata  (branch  for  Castellammare  di  Stabia  and 
Gragnano),  Nocera  (branch  for  Codola),  Salerno  (branch  for 
Mercato  San  Severino),  and  Battipagha.  Here  it  divides,  one 
Une  going  east-south-east  to  Sicignano  (branch  to  Lagonegro), 
Potenza  and  Metaponto  (for  Taranto  and  Brindisi  or  the  line 
along  the  east  coast  of  Calabria  to  Rcggjo),  the  other  going  south- 
south-east  along  the  west  coast  of  Calabria  to.Reggio. 

Industrial  activity  is  mainly  concentrated  in  Naples,  Pozzuoli 
and  the  towns  between  Naples  and  Castellammare  di  Stabia 
(including  the  latter)  on  the  north-cast  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  native  peasant  industries  are  (besides  agriculture, 
for  which  see  Italy)  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  weaving 
with  small  hand-looms,  both  of  which  are  being  swept  away  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery;  but  a  government  school  of 
textiles  has  been  established  at  Naples  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  trade.  ( T  As  ) 

CAMPANI-AUMENIS,'  MATTEO,  Italian  mechanician  and 
natural  philosopher  of  the  17  th  century,  was  born  at  Spoleto. 
He  held  a  curacy  at  Rome  in  166 1,  but  devoted  himself  principally 
tor  scientific  pursuits.  As  an  optician  he  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  large  object-glasses  with  which 
G.  D.  Cassini  discovered  two  of  Saturn's  satellites,  and  for  an 
attempt  to  rectify  chromatic  aberration  by  using  a  triple  eye- 
glass; and  in  clock-making,  for  his  invention  of  the  illuminated 
dial-plate,  and  that  of  noiseless  clocks,  as  well  as  for  an  attempt 
to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  pendulum  which  arise  frqm 
variations  of  temperature.  Campani  published  in  1678  a  work 
on  horology,  and  on  the  manufacture  of  lenses  for  telescopes. 
His  younger  brother  Giuseppe  was  also  an  ingenious  optician 
(indeed  the  attempt  to  correct  chromatic  aberration  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  instead  of  to  Matteo),  and  is,«  besides,  note- 
worthy/as an  astronomer,  especially  for  his  discovery,  by  the 
aid  of  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction,  of  the  spots  in  Jupiter, 
the'  credit  of  which  was,  however,  also  claimed  by  Eust&chio 
Divini. 


CAMPANILE,  the  bell  tower  attached  to  the  churches  and 
town-halls  in  Italy  (from  eampana,  a  bell).  Bells  are  supposed 
to  have  been  first  used  for  announcing  the  sacred  offices  by  Pope 
Sabinian  (604),  the  immediate  successor  to  St  Gregory;  and 
their  use  by  the  municipalities  came  with  the  rights  granted  by 
kings  and  emperors  to  the  citizens  to  enclose  their  towns  with 
fortifications,  and  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  great  belL  •  It  is  to 
the  Lombard  architects  of  the  north  of  Italy  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  campanile,  which, 
when  used  in  connexion  with  a  sacred  building,  is  a  feature 
peculiar  to  Christian  architecture — Christians  alone  making  use 
of  the  bell  to  gather  the  multitude  to  public  worship.  The 
campanile  of  Italy  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  tower  or 
steeple  of  the  churches  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  but 
differs  from  it  in  design  and  position  with  regard  to  the  body  of 
the  church.  It  is  almost  always  detached  from  the  church,  or 
at  most  connected  with  it  by  an  arcaded  passage.  As  a  rule  also 
there  is  never  more  than  one  campanile  to  a  church,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  as  in  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan;  the  cathedral  of  No  vara; 
S.  Abbondio,  Como;  S.  Antonio,  Padua;  and  some  of  the 
churches  in  south  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  design  differs  entirely 
from  the  northern  type;  it  never  has  buttresses,  is  very  tall  and 
thin  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  as  a  rule  rises  abruptly  from 
the  ground  without  base  or  plinth  mouldings  undiminished  to 
the  summit;  it  is  usually  divided  by  string-courses  into  storeys 
of  nearly  equal  height,  and  in  north  and  central  Italy  the  wall 
surface  is  decorated  with  pilaster  strips  and  arcaded  corbel 
strings.  Later,  the  square  tower  was  crowned  with  an  octagonal 
turret,  sometimes  with  a  conical  roof,  as  in  Cremona  and  Modena 
cathedrals.  As  a  rule  the  openings  increase  in  number  and 
dimensions  as  they  rise,  those  at  the  top  therefore  giving  a  light- 
ness to  the  structure,  while  the  lower  portions,  with  narrow  slits 
only,  impart  solidity  to  the  whole  composition. 

The  earliest  examples  are  those  of  the  two  churches  of  S. 
ApoUinare  in  Classe  (see  Basilica,  fig.  8)  and  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
at  Ravenna,  dating  from  the  6th  century.  They  are  circular, 
of  considerable  height,  and  probably  were  erected  as  watch 
towers  or  depositories  for  the  treasures  of  the  church.  The  next 
in  order  are  those  in  Rome,  of  which  there  are  a  very  large 
number  in  existence,  dating  from  the  8th  to  the  nth  century. 
These  towers  arc  square  and  in  several  storeys,  the  lower  part 
quite  plain  till  well  above  the  church  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Above  this  they  are  divided  into  storeys  by  brick  cornices  carried 
on  stone  corbels,  generally  taken  from  ancient  buildings,  the 
lower  storeys  with  blind  arcades  and  the  upper  storeys  with  open 
arcades.  The  earliest  on  record  was  one  connected  with  St 
Peter's,  to  the  atrium  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century, 
a  bell-tower  overlaid  with  gold  was  added.  One  of  the  finest  is 
that  of  S.  Maria-in-Cosmedin,  ascribed  to  the  8th  or  9th  century. 
In  the  low.er  part  of  it  are  embedded  some  ancient  columns  of  tho 
Composite  Order  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres.  The  tower 
is  120  ft  high,  the  upper  part  divided  into  seven  storeys,  the  four 
upper  ones  with  open  arcades,  the  bells  being  hung  in  the  second 
from  the  top.  The  arches  of  the  arcades,  two  or  three  in  number, 
are  recessed  in  two  orders  and  rest  on  long  impost  blocks  (their 
length  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  above),  carried  by  a 
mid-wall  shaft.  This  type  of  arcade  or  window  is  found  in  early 
German  work,  except  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  capital  under  the 
impost  block.  Rome  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the 
Saxon  windows  were  derived,  the  example  in  Worth  church  being 
identically  the  same  as  those  in  the  Roman  campanih.  In  the 
campanile  of  S.  Alessio  there  are  two  arcades  in  each  storey,  each 
divided  with  a  mid-wall  shaft.  Among  others,  those  of  SS> 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  S.  Francesca  Roroana, 
S.  Crocc  in  Gerusalemme,  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  (fig.  x),  S.  Cecilia, 
S.  Pudenziana,  S.  Bartolommeo  in  Isola  (982),  S.  Silvestro  in 
Capitc,  are  characteristic  examples.  On  some  of  the  towers  are 
encrusted  plaques  of  marble  or  of  red  or  green  porphyry,  enclosed 
in  a  tile  or  moulded  brick  border;  sometimes  these  plaques  are 
in  majolica  with  Byzantine  patterns. 

The  early  campanili  of  the  north  of  Italy  are  of  quite  another 
type,  the  north  campanile  of  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan  (1229),  being 
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decorated  with  vertical  flit  pilaster  strip*,  four  on  cadi  face,  and 
horizontal  arcaded  corbel  strings.  Of  earlier  dale  (879),  the 
campanile  of  S.  Sa  tiro  at  Milan  is  in  perfect  preservation ;  it  ii 
divided  into  four  storeys  by  arched  corbel  tables,  the  upper 
slurry  having  a  similar  arcade  with  mid-wall  shaft  to  those  in 
Rome.  One  of  the  most  notable  examples  in  north  Italy  k  the 
campanile  of  Poraposa  near  Ferrara.  It  it  of  Immense  height 
and  has  nine  storeys  crowned  with  a  lofty  conical  spire,  the  wall 
face  being  divided  vertically  with  pilaster  snips  and  horizontally 


i.  j . — Campanile  of  S.  Giorgio  in  VeUbro,  Rome.. 


doubly  recessed  pi 


blind  arcades  rising  from  the  ground  to  the  belfiy  st 
100  it.  high,  with  small  slits  for  windows,  the  upper  or  belfr 
storey  having  an  arcade  of  four  arches  on  each  front.  This  is  th 
type  generally  adopted  in  the  campanili  of  Venice,  where  thei 
•ic  no  string-courses.  The  campanile  ol  St  Mark's  was  of  simila; 
design,  with  four  lofty  blind  arcades  on  each  face.  The  lowe 
portion,  built  in  brick,  161  ft.  high,  was  commenced  In  90s  bo 


not  completed  tUl  the  middle  of  aba  nth  century.  In  1510  * 
belfry  storey  was  added  with  an  open  arcade  of  lour  arches  on 
each  face,  and  slightly  act  back  from  the  face  of  the  tower  above 
waa  a  mass  of  masonry  with  pyramidal  roof,  the  total  height 
being  330  ft.  On  the  14th  ol  July  1001  the  whole  structure 
collapsed;  its  age,  the  great  weight  of  the  additions  made  in 
ijio,  and  probably  the  cutting  away  inside  of  the  lower  pan, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  contributors  to  this 
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for  the  semicircular  arch  of  the  steaded  corbel  string-courses,  It 
follows  the  Lombard  type  in  its  genera!  design,  and  the  same  Is 
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parapet  carried  on  machicolation  corbels,  16  ft.  high,  all  in  stone, 
and  a  belfry  storey  above  set  back  behind  the  face  of  the  tower. 
The  campanile  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence  is  similarly 
crowned,  but  it  does  not  descend  to  the  ground,  being  balanced 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  wall  of  the  town  hall.  A  third  example 
is  the  fine  campanile  of  the  Palazzo-del-Signore  at  Verona,  fig.  4, 
the  lower  portion  built  in  alternate  courses  of  brick  and  stone 
and  above  entirely  in  brick,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  250  ft., 
and  pierced  with  putlog  holes  only.  The  belfry  window  on  each 
face  is  divided  into  three  lights  with  coupled  shafts.  An  octagonal 
tower  of  two  storeys  rises  above  the  corbelled  eaves. 

In  the  campanili  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  the  same  general 
proportions  of  the  tower  are  adhered  to,  and  the  style  lent  itself 
easily  to  its  decoration;  in  Venice  the  lofty  blind  arcades  were 
adhered  to,  as  in  the  campanile  of  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  dei 
Grcci.  In  that  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  however,  Palladio  re- 
turned to  the  simple  brickwork  of  Verona,  crowned  with  a 
belfry  storey  in  stone,  with  angle  pilasters  and  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order  in  antis,  and  central  turret  with  spire  above. 
In  Genoa  there  are  many  examples;  the  quoins  are  either 
decorated  with  rusticated  masonry  or  attenuated  pilasters,  with 
or  without  horizontal  string-courses,  always  crowned  with  a 
belfry  storey  in  stone  and  classic  cornices,  which  on  account  of 
their  greater  projection  present  a  fine  effect.  (R.  P  S.) 

CAMPANULA  (Bell-flower),  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
containing  about  230  species,  found  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  name  is  taken  from  the  bell-shaped  flower.  The  plants 
are  perennial,  rarely  annual  or  biennial,  herbs  with  spikes  or 
racemes  of  white,  blue  or  lilac  flowers.  Several  are  native  in 
Britain;  Campanula  rotundifolia  is  the  harebell  (q.v.)  or  Scotch 
bluebell,  a  common  plant  on  pastures  and  heaths, — the  delicate 
slender  stem  bears  one  or  a  few  drooping  bell-shaped  flowers; 
C.  Rapunculus,  rampion  or  ramps,  is  a  larger  plant  with  a 
panicle  of  broadly  campanulate  red-purple  or  blue  flowers,  and 
occurs  on  gravelly  roadsides  and  hedgebanks,  but  is  rare.  It 
is  cultivated,  but  not  extensively,  for  its  fleshy  roots,  which 
are  used,  either  boiled  or  raw,  as  salad.  Many  of  the  species 
are  grown  in  gardens  for  their  elegant  flowers;  the  dwarf  forms 
are  excellent  for  pot  culture,  rockeries  or  fronts  of  borders. 
C.  Medium,  Canterbury  bell,  with  large  blue,  purple  and  white 
flowers,  is  a  favourite  and  handsome  biennial,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  varieties.  C.  persicifolia,  a  perennial  with  more 
open  flowers,  is  also  a  well-known  border  plant,  with  numerous 
forms,  including  white  and  blue-flowered  and  single  and  double. 
C.  glomerata,  which  has  sessile  flowers  crowded  in  heads  on  the 
stems  and  branches,  found  native  in  Britain  in  chalky  and  dry 
pastures,  is  known  in  numerous  varieties  as  a  border  plant. 
C.  pyramidalis,  with  numerous  flowers  forming  a  tall  pyramidal 
inflorescence,  is  a  handsome  species.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  alpine  species  suitable  for  rockeries,  such  as  C.  alpina,  cauca- 
sica,  caespiiosa  and  others.  The  plants  are  easily  cultivated. 
The  perennials  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  young 
cuttings  in  spring,  or.  by  seeds. 

CAMPBELL,  ALEXANDER  (1788-1866),  American  religious 
leader,  was  born  near  Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  the 
1 2th  of  September  1788,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Campbell 
(1 763-1854),  a  schoolmaster  and  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
'*  Secedcrs."  Alexander  in  1809,  after  a  year  at  Glasgow 
University,  joined  his  father  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  elder  Campbell  had  just  formed  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Washington,  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  simple 
evangelical  Christianity."  With  his  father's  desire  for  Church 
unity  the  son  agreed.  He  began  to  preach  in  1810,  refusing  any 
salary;  in  181 1  he  settled  in  what  is  now  Bethany,  West 
Virginia,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Brush  Run  Church,  as  the 
Christian  Association  was  now  called.  In  181 2,  urging  baptism 
by  immersion  upon  his  followers  by  his  own  example,  he  took  his 
father's  place  as  leader  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (q.v.t  popularly 
called  Christians,  Campbellites  and  Reformers).  He  seemed 
momentarily  to  approach  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Baptists, 
bat  by  his  statement,  "  I  will  be  baptized  only  into  the  primitive 


Christian  faith,"  by  his  iconoclastic  preaching  and  his  editorial 
conduct  of  The  Christian  Baptist  (1823-1830),  and  by  the  tone 
of  his  able  debates  with  Paedobaptists,  he  soon  incurred  the 
disfavour  of  the  Redstone  Association  of  Baptist  churches  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1823  his  followers  transferred 
their  membership  to  the  Mahoning  Association  of  Baptist 
churches  in  eastern  Ohio,  only  to  break  absolutely  with  the 
Baptists-  in  1830.  Campbell,  who  in  1820  had  been  elected  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Virginia  by  his  anti-slavery 
neighbours,  now  established  The  Millennial  Harbinger  (1830- 
1865),  in  which,  on  Piblical  grounds,  he  opposed  emancipation, 
but  which  he  used  principally  to  preach  the  imminent  Second 
Coming,  which  he  actually  set  for  1866,  in  which  year  he  died, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  at  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  having  been  for 
twenty-five  years  president  of  Bethany  College.  He  travelled, 
lectured,  and  preached  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
England  and  Scotland;  debated  with  many  Presbyterian 
champions,  with  Bishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati  and  with  Robert 
Owen;  and  edited  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

See  Thomas  W.  Grafton's  Alexander  Campbell,  Leader  of  the  Great 
Reformation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (St  Louis,  1897). 

CAMPBELL,  BEATRICE  STELLA  (Mrs  Patrick  Campbell) 
(1865-  ),  English  actress,  was  born  in  London,  her  maiden 
name  being  Tanner,  and  in  1884  married  Captain  Patrick 
Campbell  (d.  1900).  After  having  appeared  on  the  provincial 
stage  she  first  became  prominent  at  the  Adclphi  theatre,  London, 
in  1892,  and  next  year  created  the  chief  part  in  Finero's  Second 
Mrs  Tanqueray  at  the  St  James's,  her  remarkable  impersonation 
at  once  putting  her  in  the  first  rank  of  English  actresses.  For 
some  years  she  displayed  her  striking  dramatic  talent  in  London, 
playing-  notably  with  Mr  Forbes  Robertson  in  Davidson's  For 
the  Croumt  and  in  Macbeth;  and  her  liagda  (Royalty,  1000) 
could  hold  its  own  with  either  Bernhardt  or  Duse.  In  later 
years  she  paid  successful  visits  to  America,  but  in  England 
played  chiefly  on  provincial  tours. 

CAMPBELL,  GEORGE  (17 19-1706),  Scottish  theologian,  was 
born  at  Aberdeen  on  the  25th  of  December  1719.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  the  son  of 
George  Campbell  of  Westhal],  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Argyll 
branch  of  the  family,  died  in  1728,  leaving  a  widow  and  six 
children  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances.  George,  the 
youngest  son,  was  destined  for  the  legal  profession,  and  after 
attending  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  and  the  arts  classes 
at  Marischal  College,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  writer  to  the  Signet.  While  at  Edinburgh  he 
attended  the  theological  lectures,  and  when  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  regular  student  in 
the  Aberdeen  divinity  hall.  After  a  distinguished  career  he  was, 
in  1 746,  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen.  From 
1 74JU0 1757  he  was  minister  of  Banchory  Ternan,  a  parish  on  the 
Dee,  some  20  m.  from  Aberdeen.  He  then  transferred  to  Aber- 
deen, which  was  at  the  time  a  centre -of  considerable  intellectual 
activity.  Thomas  Reid  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  King's 
College;  John  Gregory  (1 7*47*7  73),  Reid's  predecessor,  held  the 
chair  of  medicine;  Alexander  Gerard  (17 28-1 795)  was  professor 
of  divinity  at  Marischal  College;  and  in  2760  James  Beattie 
( 1 735-!  803)  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same 
college.  These  men,  with  others  of  less  note,  formed  themselves 
in  1 7  58  into  a  society  for  the  discussions  of  questions  in  philosophy. 
Reid  was  its  first  secretary,  and  Campbell  one  of  its  founders.  It 
lasted  till  about  1773*  and  during  this  period  numerous  papers 
were  read,  particularly  those  by  Reid  and  Campbell,  which  were 
afterwards  expanded  and  published. 

In  1759  Campbell  was  made  principal  of  Marischal  College.  In 
1763  he  published  his  celebrated  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  in 
which  he  seeks  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  that  miracles  are 
capable  of  proof  by  testimony,  and  that  the  miracles  of  Christi- 
anity are  sufficiently  attested.  There  is  no  contradiction,  he 
argues,  as  Hume  said  there  was,  between  what  we  know  by 
testimony  and  the  evidence  upon  which  a  law  of  nature  is  basedf 
they  are  of  a  different  description  indeed,  but  we  can  without 
inconsistency  believe  that  both  are  true.  The  Dissertation  is  net 
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a  complete  treatise  upon  miracles,  but  with  all  deductions  it  was 
and  stilJ  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  literature.  In 
1771  Campbell  was  elected  professor  of  theology  at  Marischal 
College,  and  resigned  his  city  charge,  although  he  still  preached 
as  minister  of  Greyfriars,  a  duty  then  attached  to  the  chair.  His 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  planned  at  Banchory  Ternan  years  before, 
appeared  in  1776,  and  at  once  took  a  high  place  among  books  on 
the  subject.  In  1778  his  last  and  in  some  respects  his  greatest 
work  appeared,  A  New  Translation  of  the  Gospels.  The  critical 
and  explanatory  notes  which  accompanied  It  gave  the  book  a 
High  value. 

In  1 705  he  was  compelled  by  increasing  weakness  to  resign  the 
offices  he  held  in  Marischal  College,  and  on  his  retirement  he 
received  a  pension  of  £300  from  the  king.  He  died  on  the  3 1st  of 
March  1796. 

His  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  were  published  after  his 
death  with  a  biographical  notice  by  G.  S.  Keith;  there  is  a  Uniform 
edition  of  his  works  in  6  vols. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  (1708*1775),  Scottish  author,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  March  1708.  Being  designed  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  was  sent  to  Windsor,  and  apprenticed  to  an 
attorney,  but  his  tastes  soon  led  him  to  abandon  the  study  of 
law  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  1736  he 
published  the  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  soon  after  contributed  several  important 
articles  to  the  Ancient  Universal  History.  In  1742  and  1744 
appeared  the  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  in  4  vols.,  a  popular 
work  which  has  been  continued  by  other  authors.  Besides 
contributing  to  the  Biographic  Britannica  and  Dodsley's  Pre- 
ceptor, he  published  a  work  qn  The  Present  State  of  Europe, 
consisting  of  a  scries  of  papers  which  had  appeared  in  the  Museum. 
He  also  wrote  the  histories  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
French,  Swedish,  Danish  and  Ostend  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  histories  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Algarve,  Navarre 
and  France,  from  the  time  of  Clovis  till  1656,  for  the  Modern 
Universal  History.  At  the  request  0/  Lord  Bute,  he  published  a. 
vindication  of  the  peace  of  Paris  concluded  in  1763,  embodying 
in  it  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  the  New  Sugar 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies. .  By  the  king  he  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  provinces  of  Georgia  in  1 7  5  5.  His  last  and  most  elaborate 
work,  Political  Survey  of  Britain,  a  vols.  4to,  was  published  in 
1744,  and  greatly  increased  the  author's  reputation.  Campbell 
died  on  the  28th  of  December  1775.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow  In  1745. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Bakon  (1770-1861),  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Campbell, 
D.D.,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  September  1779  at  Cupar,  Fife, 
where  his  father  was  for  fifty  years  parish  minister.  For  a  few 
years  Campbell  studied  at  the  United  College,  St  Andrews.  In 
1800  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  after  a 
short  connexion  with  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1806,  and  at  once  began  to  report  cases  decided  at  nisi 
prim  (i.e.  on  jury  trial) .  Of  these  Reports  he  published  altogether 
four  volumes,  with  learned  notes;  they  extend  from  Michaelmas 
1807  to  Hilary  18 16.  Campbell  also  devoted  himself  a  good  deal 
to  criminal  business,  but  in  spite  of  his  unceasing  industry  he 
failed  to  attract  much  attention  behind  the  bar;  he  had  changed 
his  circuit  from  the  home  to  the  Oxford,  but  briefs  came  in  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  till  1827  that  he  obtained  a  silk  gown  and  found 
himself  in  th$t "  front  rank  "  who  are  permitted  to  have  political 
aspirations.  He  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of  Stafford 
to  1826,  but  was  elected  for  it  in  1830  and  again  in  1831.  In  the 
House  he  showed  an  extraordinary,  sometimes  an  excessive  zeal 
for  public  business,  speaking  on  all  subjects  with  practical  sense, 
but  on  none  with  eloquence  or  spirit  His  main  object,  however, 
Nke  that  of  Brougham,  w*s  the  amelioration  of  the  law,  more  by 
the  abolition  of  cumbrous  technicalities  than  by  the  assertion  of 
new  and  striking  principles. 

Thus  his  name  is  associated  with  the  Fines  and  Recoveries 
Abolition  Act  1833;  the  Inheritance  Act  1833;  the  Dower  Act 
■833;  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act  1833;  die  Wills  Act 
tSyf ;  one  of  the  Copyhold  Tenure  Acts  1841 ;  and  the  Judgments 


Act  1 838.  All  these  measures  were  important  and  were  carefully 
drawn,  but  their  merits  cannot  be  explained  in  a  biographical 
notice.  The  second  was  called  for  by  the  preference  which  the 
common  law  gave  to  a  distant  collateral  over  the  brother  of  the 
half-blood  of  the  first  purchaser,  the  fourth  conferred  an 
indefeasible  title  on  adverse  possession  for  twenty  years  (a  term 
shortened  by  Lord  Caims  in  1875  *°  twelve  years);  the  fifth 
reduced  the  number  of  witnesses  required  by  law  to  attest  wills, 
and  removed  the  vexatious  distinction  which  existed  in  this 
respect  between  freeholds  and  copyholds,  the  last  freed  an 
innocent  debtor  from  imprisonment  only  before  final  judgment 
(or  on  what  was  termed  mesne  process),  but  the  principle  stated 
by  Campbell  that  only  fraudulent  debtors  should  be  imprisoned 
was  ultimately  given  effect  to  for  England  and  Wales  in  1869 J 
In  one  of  his  most  cherished  objects,  however,  that  of  Land 
Registration  (q.v.),  which  formed  the  theme  of  his  maiden  speech 
in  parliament,  Campbell  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  His 
most  important  appearance  as  member  for  Stafford  was  in  defence 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  first  Reform  Bill  (183 1).  In  a  temperate 
and  learned  speech,  based  on  Fox's  declaration  against  constitu- 
tion-mongcring,  he  supported  both  the  enfranchising  and  the 
disfranchising  clauses,  and  easily  disposed  of  the  cries  of  "  cor- 
poration robbery,"  "  nabob  representation,"  "  opening  for  young 
men  of  talent,"  &c.  The  following  year  (1832)  found  Campbell 
solicitor-general,  a  knight  and  member  for  Dudley,  which  he 
represented  till  1834.  In  that  year  hei  became  attorney-general 
and  was  returned  by  Edinburgh,  for  which  he  sat  till  1841.* 

His  political  creed  declared  upon  the  hustings  there  was  that 
of  a  moderate  Whig.  He  maintained  the  connexion  of  church 
and  state,  and  opposed  triennial  parliaments  and  the  ballot. 
In  parliament  he  continued  to  lend  the  most  effective  help  to  the 
Liberal  party  His  speech  in  1835  in  support  of  the  motion  for 
inquiry  mto  the  Irish  Church  temporalities  with  a  view  to  their 
partial  appropriation  for  national  purposes  (for  disestablishment 
was  not  then  dreamed  of  as  possible)  contains  much  terse  argu- 
ment, and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Peel  and  the 
formation  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet.  The  next  year  Campbell 
had  a  fierce  encounter  with  Lord  Stanley  in  the  debate  which 
followed  the  motion  of  T.  Spring  Ricc(af  terwards  Lord  Mont  eagle) 
on  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  parochial  churches  and  chapels. 
The  legal  point  in  the  dispute  (which  Campbell  afterwards  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  pamphlet)  was  whether  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  in  the  absence  of  the  vestry,  had  any  means 
of  enforcing  a  rate  except  the  antiquated  interdict  or  ecclesiastical 
censure.  It  was  not  on  legal  technicalities,  however,  but  on  the 
broad  principle  of  religious  equality,  that  Campbell  supported 
the  abolition  of  church  rates,  in  which  he  included  the  Edinburgh 
annuity-tax. 

In  the  same  year  he  spoke  for  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  action 
(thought  by  some  to  be  a  political  conspiracy 3)  which  the  Hon. 
G.  C.  Norton  brought  against  the  Whig  premier  for  criminaf 
conversation  with  his  wife.  At  this  time  also  he  exerted  himself 
for  the  reform  of  justice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  tho 
uniformity  of  the  law  of  marriage  (which  he  held  should  be  a 
purely  civil  contract)  and  for  giving  prisoners  cliargcd  with 
felony  the  benefit  of  counsel.  His  defence  of  Tlte  Times  news- 
paper, which  had  accused  Sir  John  Conroy,  equerry  to  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  of  misappropriation  of  money  (1838),  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  confession — "  I  despair  pf  any  definition  of 
libel  which  shall  exclude  no  publications  which  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  and  include  no.ne  which  ought  to  be  permitted." 
His  own  definition  of  blasphemous  libel  was  enforced  in  the, 

1  Two  of  his  later  acts,  allowing  the  defendant  in  an  action  for  libel 
to  prove  Veritas,  and  giving  a  right  of  action  to  the  representatives  of 
persons  killed  through  negligence,  also  deserve  mention. 

*  Grcville  in  his  Memoirs  says  that  Campbell  got  this  post '  en 
condition  that  he  should  not  expect  the  ordinary  promotion  to  the 
bench,  a  condition  which,  it  if  were  so,  he  immediately  violated  by 
claiming  the  vice-chancellorship  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leach. 
Pepys  (Lord  Cottenham)  and  Bickersteth  (Lord  Langdafe)  were  both 
promoted  to  the  bench  in  preference  to  Campbell. 

*  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  old  Wynton  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all,  and  persuaded  Lord  Grantlcy  to  urge  it  on  for  mere  political 
purposes."— Grevilk.  in.  351. 
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prosecution  which,  as  attorney-ftneral,  he  raited  against  the 
bookseller  H.  Hetherington,  and  which  he  justified  on  the  singular 
ground  that  "  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  believe  that 
morality  rirpends  entirely  on  revelation;  and  if  a  doubt  could  be 
raised  among  them  that  the  ten  commandments  were  given  by 
God  from  Mount  Sinai,  men  would  think  they  were  at  liberty  to 
steal,  and  women  would  consider  themselves  absolved  from  the 
restraints  of  chastity."  But  his  most  distinguished  effort  at  the 
bar  was  undoubtedly  the  speech  for  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  famous  case  of  Stochdale  v.  Hansard ',  1837, 7  C.  and  P.  731. 
The  Commons  had  ordered  to  be  printed,  among  other  papers, 
a  report  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons  on  Newgate,  which  stated 
that  an  obscene  book,  published  by  Stockdale,  was  given  to  the 
prisoners  to  read.  Stockdale  sued  the  Commons'  publisher,  and 
Was  met  by  the  plea  of  parliamentary  privilege,  to  which,  however, 
the  judges  did  not  give  effect,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
entitled  to  define  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  and  that  publica- 
tion of  papers  was  not  essential  to  the  functions  of  parliament. 
The  matter  was  settled  by  an  act  of  184a 

In  1840  Campbell  conducted  the  prosecution  against  John 
Frost,  one  of  the  three  Chartist  leaders  who  attacked  the  town 
of  Newport,  all  of  wfiom  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  We 
may  also  mention,  as  matter  of  historical  interest,  the  case 
before  the  high  steward  and  the  House  of  Lords  which  arose  out 
of  the  duel  fought  on  Wimbledon  Common  between  the  earl  of 
Cardigan  and  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett.  The  law  of  course  was 
dear  that  the  "  punctilio  which  swordsmen  falsely  do  call 
honour  "  was  no  excuse  for  wilful  murder.  To  the  astonishment 
of  everybody,  Lord  Cardigan  escaped  from  a  capital  charge  of 
felony  because  the  full  name  of  his  antagonist  (Harvey  Garnet t 
Phippa  Tuckett)  was  not  legally  proved.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  such  a  blunder  was  not  preconcerted.  Campbell  himself 
made  the  extraordinary  declaration  that  to  engage  in  a  duel 
which  could  not  be  declined  without  infamy  (ix.  social  disgrace) 
was  "an  act  free  from  moral  turpitude,"  although  the  law 
properly  held  it  to  be  wilful  murder.  Next  year,  as  the  Melbourne 
administration  was  near  its  close,  Plunkctt,  the  venerable 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  forced  by  discreditable  pressure  to 
resign,  and  the  Whig  attorney-general,  who  had  never  practised 
in  equity,  became  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Campbell  of  St  Andrews,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  His  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth  Campbell,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  first  Baron  Abinger  by  one  of  the  Campbells  of 
Kilmorey,  Argyllshire,  whom  he  had  married  in  1821,  had  in 
1836  been  created  Baroness  Stratheden  in  recognition  of  the 
withdrawal  of  his  claim  to  the  mastership  of  the  rolls.  The  post 
of  chancellor  Campbell  held  for  only  sixteen  days,  and  then 
resigned  it  to  his  successor  Sir  Edward  Sugdcn  (Lord  St  Leonards) . 
The  circumstances  of  his  appointment  and  the  erroneous  belief 
that  he  was  receiving  a  pension  of  £4000  per  annum  for  his  few 
days'  court  work  brought  Campbell  much  unmerited  obloquy.1 
It  was  during  the  period  1841-1849,  when  he  had  no  legal  duty, 
except  the  self-imposed  one  of  occasionally  hearing  Scottish 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  unlucky  dream  of  literary 
fame  troubled  Lord  Campbell's  leisure.* 

Following  in  the  path  struck  out  by  Miss  Strickland  in  her 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  and  by  Lord  Brougham's  Lives  of 
Eminent  Statesmen,  he  at  last  produced,  in  1849,  The  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  from 
the  earliest  times  till  the  reign  of  King  George  IV.,  7  vols.  8vo. 
The  conception  of  this  work  is  magnificent;  its  execution 
wretched.  Intended  to  evolve  a  history  of  jurisprudence  from 
the  truthful  portraits  of  England's  greatest  lawyers,  it  merely 
exhibits  the  ill-digested  results  of  desultory  learning,  without  a 
trace  of  scientific  symmetry  or  literary  taste,  without  a  spark  of 
that  divine  imaginative  sympathy  which  alone  can  give  flesh  and 
spirit  to  the  dead  bones  of  the  past,  and  without  which  the  present 

»  See  thereon  J.  B.  Atlay,  The  Victorian  Chancellors  (1908),  vol.  ii. 
p.  174. 

*  In  1842  he  published  the  Speeches  of  Lord  Campbell  at  the  Bar 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  Address  to  the  Irish  Bar  as 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (Edin.,  Black). 


becomes  an  unmteHfgible  maze  of  mean  and  salfiah  ideas.  A 
charming  style,  a  vivid  fancy,  exhaustive  research,  were  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  hard-worked  barrister;  but  he  must  certainly 
be  held  responsible  for  the  frequent  plagiarisms,  the  still  more 
frequent  inaccuracies  of  detail,  the  colossal  vanity  which  obtrudes 
on  almost  every  page,  the  hasty  insinuations  against  the  memory 
of  the  great  departed  who  were  to  him  as  giants;  and  the  petty 
sneers  which  he  condescends  to  print  against  his  own  contem- 
poraries, with  whom  he  was  living  from  day  to  day  on  terms  of 
apparently,  sincere  friendship. 

These  faults  are  painfully  apparent  in  the  lives  of  Hardwicke, 
Eldon,  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  and  they  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  biographers  of  Eldon  and  by  Lord  St  Leonards.1 
And  yet  the  book  is  an  invaluable  repertory  of  facts,  and  must 
endure  until  it  is  superseded  by  something  better.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  till  the  death  of  Lord  Mansfield,  8vo,  2  vols., 
a  book  of  similar  construction  but  inferior  merit. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  period  the  literary 
lawyer  was  silent  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  spoke  frequently. 
The  3rd  volume  of  the  Protests  of  the  Lords,  edited  by  Thorold 
Rogers  (1875),  contains  no  less  than  ten  protests  by  Campbell, 
entered  in  the  years  1 842-1 845.  He  protests  against  Peel's 
Income  Tax  Bill  of  1842;  against  the  Aberdeen  Act  1843,  ** 
conferring  undue  power  on  church  courts;  against  the  per- 
petuation of  diocesan  courts  for  probate  and  administration; 
against  Lord  Stanley's  absurd  bill  providing,  compensation  for 
the  destruction  of  fences  to  dispossessed  Irish  tenants;  and 
against  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  Bill,  which  proposed 
that  all  bills,  except  money  bills,  having  reached  a  certain  stage 
or  having  passed  one  House,  should  be  continued  to  next  session. 
The  last  he  opposed  because  the  proper  remedy  lay  in  resolutions 
and  orders  of  the  House.  He  protests  in  favour  of  Lord  Mont- 
eagle's  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  sliding  scale  of  corn  duties; 
of  Lord  Normanby's  motion  on  the  queen's  speech  in  1843,  for 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland  (then  wholly  under  military 
occupation);  of  Lord  Radnor's  bill  to  define  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  home  secretary,  when  Sir  James  Graham  opened 
Mazzini's  letters.  In  1844  he  records  a  solitary  protest  against 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  R.  v.  MM  is,  1844, 
10  Cla.  and  Fin.  534,  which  affirmed  that  a  man  regularly 
married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  afterwards  regularly  married  to  another  woman  by  an 
cpiscopally  ordained  clergyman,  could  not  be  convicted  of 
bigamy,  because  the  English  law  required  for  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  that  it  should  be  performed  by  an  ordained  priest. 

On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Denman  in  1850,  Campbell  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench.  For  this  post  he 
was  well  fitted  by  his  knowledge  of  common  law,  his  habitual 
attention  to  the  pleadings  in  court  and  his  power  of  clear  state- 
ment. .On  the  other  hand,  at  nisi  prius  and  on  the  criminal 
circuit,  he  was  accused  of  frequently  attempting  unduly  to 
influence  juries  in  their  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  evidence. 
It  is  also  certain  that  he  liked  to  excite  applause  in  the  galleries 
by  some  platitude  about  the  "  glorious  Revolution  "  or  the 
"  Protestant  succession."  He  assisted  in  the  reforms  of  special 
pleading  at  Westminster,  and  had  a  recognized  place  with 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  in  legal  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  he  had  neither  the  generous  temperament  nor  the 
breadth  of  view  which  is  required  in  the  composition  of  even  a 
mediocre  statesman.  In  1859  he  was  made  lord  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  probably  on  the  understanding  that  Bethcll 
should  succeed  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  short  tenure  of  this  office  calls  for  no  remark.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Payne  Collier 
an  amusing  and  extremely  inconclusive  essay  on  Shakespeare's 
legal  acquirements.    One  passage  will  show  the  conjectural 

1  It  was  of  this  book  that  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  referring  to 
its  author,  "  and  then  there  is  my  noble  and  biographical  friend  who 
has  added  a  new  terror  to  death.  See  Misrepresentations  in  Camp- 
bell's "  Lives  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham"  corrected  by  St  Leonards 
(London,  1869). 
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process  which  runs  through  the  book:  ''If  Shakespeare  was 
really  articled  to  a  Stratford  attorney,  in  all  probability,  during 
the  five  years  of  his  clerkship,  he  visited  London  several  times 
on  his  master's  business,  and  ho  may  then  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  green-room  at  Blackfriars  by  one  of  his  country- 
men connected  with  that  theatre.*"  The  only  positive  piece  of 
evidence  produced  is  the  passage  from  Thomas  Nash's  "  Epistle 
to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Two  Universities,0  prefixed  to  Greene's 
Arcadia,  1859,  in  which  he  upbraids  somebody  (not  known  to 
be  Shakespeare)  with  having  left  the  "  trade  of  Noverint "  and 
busied  himself  with  "  whole  Hamlets "  and  "  handfuls  of 
tragical  speeches."  The  knowledge  of  law  shown  in  the  plays 
is  very  much  what  a  universal  observer  must  have  picked  up. 
Lawyers  always  underestimate  the  legal  knowledge  of  an  intelli- 
gent layman.  Campbell  died  on  the  23rd  of  June  1861.  It  has 
been  weQ  said  of  him  in  explanation  of  his  success,  that  he  lived 
eighty  years  and  preserved  his  digestion  unimpaired.  He  had 
a  hard  head,  a  splendid  constitution,  tireless  industry,  a  generally 
judicious  temper.  He  was  a  learned,  though  not  a  scientific 
lawyer,  a  faithful  political  adherent,  thoroughly  honest  as  a 
judge,  dutiful  and  happy  as  a  husband.  But  there  was  nothing 
admirable  or  heroic  in  his  nature.  On.no  great  subject  did  his 
principles  rise  above  the  commonplace  of  party,  nor  had  he  the 
magnanimity  which  excuses  rather  than  aggravates  the  faults 
of  others.  His  life  was  the  triumph  of  steady  determination 
unaided  by  a  single  brilliant  or  attractive  quality. 

Authorities. — Life  of  Lord  Campbell,  a  Selection  from  his  Auto- 
biography, Diary  and  Letters,  ed.  by  Hon.  Mrs  Hardcastle  (1881); 
E.  Fom,  The  Judges  of  England  (1848-1864):  W.  H.  Bennet.  Select 
Biographical  Sketches  from  Note-books  of  a  Law  Reporter  (1867); 
E.  Manson,  Builders  of  our  Law  (ed.  1904) ;  J.  B.  Atlay,  The  Victorian 
Chancellors,  vol  U.  (1908). 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  of  Islay  <i8**-i88s),  Gaelic 
scholar,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  December  1822,  heir  to  the 
beautiful  Isle  of  Islay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyllshire.  Of  this 
inheritance  he  never  became  possessed,  as  the  estate  had  to  be 
sold  by  his  father,  and  he  began  life  under  greatly  changed 
conditions.  Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Edinburgh  University, 
he  occupied  at  various  times  several  minor  government  posts. 
His  leisure  was  largely  employed  in  collecting,  translating  and 
editing  the  folklore  of  the  western  Highlands,  taken  down  from 
the  Hps  of  the  natives.  The  results  of  fris  investigations  were 
published  in  four  volumes  under  the  title  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands  (1860-1862),  and  form  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  subject,  the  necessary  precursor  to  the  subse- 
quent Gaelic  revival  in  Great  Britain.  Campbell  was  also 
devoted  to  geology  and  other  scientific  pursuits,  and  he  invented 
the  sunshine  recorder,  used  in  most  of  the  British  meteorological 
stations.   He  died  at  Cannes  on  the  17th  of  February  1885. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  McLEOD  (1800-1872),  Scottish  divine, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Campbell,  was  born  at  Kilninvcr,  Argyll- 
shire, in  1800.  Thanks  to  his  father  he  was  already  a  good 
Latin  scholar  when  he  went  to  Glasgow  University  m  181 1. 
Finishing  his  course  in  1817,  he  became  a  student  at  the  Divinity 
Hall,  whore  he  gained  some  reputation  as  a  Hebraist.  After 
further  training  at  Edinburgh  he  was  licensed  as  preacher  by  the 
presbytery  of  Lome  in  1821.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Row  on  the  Gareloch.  About  this  time  the  doctrine 
of  Assurance  of  Faith  powerfully  influenced  him.  He  began  to 
give  so  much  prominence  to  the  universality  of  the  Atonement 
that  his  parishioners  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  presbytery  in 
1820.  This  petition  was  withdrawn,  but  a  subsequent  appeal 
in  March  1830  led  to  a  presbytcrial  visitation  followed  by  an 
accusation  of  heresy.  The  General  Assembly  by  which  the  charge 
was  ultimately  considered  found  Campbell  guilty  of  teaching 
heretical  doctrines  and  deprived  him  of  his  living.  Declining  an 
invitation  to  join  Edward  Irving  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  he  worked  for  two  years  as  an  evangelist  in  the  High- 
lands. Returning  to  Glasgow'  in  1843,  he  was  minister  for 
sixteen  years  in  a  large  chapel  erected  for  him,  but  he  never 
attempted  to  found  a  sect  In  1856  he  published  his  famous 
book  on  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  which  has  profoundly 
iniufpced  all  writing  on  the  subject  since  his  time.  His  aim  is  to 


view  the  Atonement  in  the  light  of  the  Incarnation.  The  dMat 
mind  in  Christ  is  the  mind  of  perfect  sonship  towards  God 
and  perfect  brotherhood  towards  men.  By  the  light  of  tibia 
divine  fact  the  Incarnation  is  seen  to  develop  itself  naturally 
and  necessarily  as  an  atonement;  the  penal  element  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  is  minimised.  Subsequent  critics  haws 
pointed  out  that  Campbell's  position  was  not  self-consistent  in 
the  place  assigned  to  the  penal  and  expiatory  element  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  nor  adequate  in  its  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  obedience  of  Christ  perfectly  affirms  all  righteousness 
and  so  satisfies  the  holiness  of  God.  In  1859  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  advised  his  congregation  to  join,  the'  Barony  church, 
where  Norman  McLeod  was  pastor.  In  1862  he  published 
Thoughts  on  Revelation.  In  1868  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Glasgow  University.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Roseneath,  and 
there  began  his  Reminiscences  and  Reflections,  an  unfinished 
work  published  after  his  death  by  his  son.  Campbell  was  greatly 
loved  and  esteemed  by  a  circle  of  friends,  which  included  Thomas 
Erskine,  Norman  McLeod,  Bishop  Alexander  Ewing,  F.  D. 
Maurice,  D.  J.  Vaughan,  and  he  lived  to  be  recognised  and 
honoured  as  a  man  whose  opinion  on  theological  subjects  carried 
great  weight.  In  1871  a  testimonial  and  address  were  presented 
to  him  by  representatives  of  most  of  the  religious  bodies  in 
Scotland.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  February  1872,  and  was 
buried  in  Roseneath  churchyard.  (D.  Mn.) 

CAMPBELL,  LEWIS  (1 830-1008),  British  classical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of  September  1830.  His 
father,  Robert  Campbell,  R.N.,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy, 
and  Glasgow  and  Oxford  universities.  He  was  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (1855-1858),  vicar  of  Milford,  Hants 
(1858-1863),  and  professor  of  Greek  and  Gifford  lecturer  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews  (1863-1804).  In  1804  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  fellow  of  Balliol.  As  a  scholar  he  is  best  known  by 
his  work  on  Sophocles  and  Plato.  His  published  works  include: 
Sophocles  (2nd  ed.,  1879);  Plato,  Sophistes  and  Pditicus  (1867), 
Theaetetus  (2nd  ed.,  1883),  Republic  (with  Jowett,  1804);  life 
and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Jowett  (with  E.  Abbott,  1897),  Letters  of 
B.  Jowett  (1899);  Life  of  James  Clerh  Maxwell  (with  W.  Gamett, 
new  ed.,  1884) ;  A  Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy  for  English  Readers 
(1891);  Religion  in  Greek  Literature  {iS&);On  the  Nationalisation 
of  the  Old  English  Universities  (1901);  Verse  translations  of  the 
plays  of  Aeschyhis  (1800);  Sophocles  (1806);  Tragic  Drama  in 
.Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  (1004);  Paralipomenoj 
Sopkodea  (1907).    He  died  on  the  25th  of  October  1908. 

CAMPBELL,  RBftlNALD  JOHN  (1867-  ),  British  Congre- 
gationalist  divine,  son  of  a  United  Free  Methodist  minister  of 
Scottish  descent,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  schools  in 
Bolton  and  Nottingham,  where  his  father  successively  removed, 
and  in  Belfast,  the  home  of  his  grandfather.  At  an  early  age  he 
taught  in  the  high  school  at  Ash  ton,  Cheshire,  and  was  already 
married  when  in  189 1  he  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  1895  in  the  honours  school  of  modern  history. 
He  had  gone  to  Oxford  with  the  Intention  of  becoming  a  clergy, 
man  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
Bishop  Gore,  then  head  of  the  Pusey  House,  and  of  Dean  Paget 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford),  his  Scottish  and  Irish  Noncon- 
formist blood  was  too  strong,  and  he  abandoned  the  idea  in  order 
to  take  up  work  in  the  Congregational  ministry.  He  accepted  a 
call,  on  leaving  Oxford,  to  the  small  Congregational  church  in 
Union  Street,  Brighton,  and  quickly  became  famous  there  as  a 
preacher,  so  much  so  that  on  Joseph  Parker's  death  he  was  chosen 
as  his  successor  (1003)  at  the  City  Temple,  London.  Here  he  ' 
notably  enhanced  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  became  one 
of  the  recognized  leaders  of  Nonconformist  opinion.  At  the  end 
of  1906  he  attracted  widespread  attention  by  his  vigorous 
propagation  of  what  was  called  the  "  New  Theology,"  a  restate* 
ment  of  Christian  beliefs  to  harmonize  with  modern  critical 
m'cws  and  beliefs,  and  published  a  book  with  this  title  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS  (1777-1844),  Scottish  poet,  eighth  son 
of  Alexander  Campbell,  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  the  27th  of 
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July  1777.  His  father,  who  'was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Campbell 
of  Kirnaa,  Argyllshire,  belonged  to  a  Glasgow  firm  trading  in 
Virginia,  and  lost  his  money  in  consequence  of  the  American 
war.  Campbell  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  and 
university  of  his  native  town.  He  won  prizes  for  classics  and  for 
verse-writing,  and  the  vacations  he  spent  as  a  tutor  in  the 
western  Highlands.  His  poem  "  Glenara  "  and  the  ballad  of 
"  Lord  UUin's  Daughter  "  owe  their  origin  to  a  visit  to  MulL  In 
May  1797  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  lectures  on  law.  He 
supported  himself  by  private  teaching  and  by  writing,  towards 
which  he  was  helped  by  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  the  editor  of  the 
British  Poets.  Among  his  contemporaries  in  Edinburgh  were 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Brougham,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  John  Leyden  and  James  Grahame.  To  these  early 
days  in  Edinburgh  may  be  referred  "  The  Wounded  Hussar," 
"  Tfce  Dirge  of  Wallace  "  and  the  "  Epistle  to  Three  Ladies." 
In  1700,  six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  rhetorical  and  didactic  poem  in  the  taste  of  his 
time,  and  owed  much  to  the  fact  that  it  dealt  with  topics  near  to 
men's  hearts,  with  the  French  Revolution,  the  partition  of  Poland 
and  with  negro  slavery.  Its  success  was  instantaneous,  but 
Campbell  was  deficient  in  energy  and  perseverance  and  did  not 
follow  it  up.  He  went  abroad  in  June  1800  without  any  very 
definite  aim,  visited  Klopstock  at  Hamburg,  and  made  his  way  to 
Regensburg,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  three  days  after  his 
arrival.  He  found  refuge  in  a  Scottish  monastery.  Some  of  his 
best  lyrics,  "  Hohenlinden,"  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England  "  and 
"  The  Soldier's  Dream,"  belong  to  his  German  tour.  He  spent 
the  winter  in  Altona,  where  he  met  an  Irish  exile,  Anthony 
McCann,  whose  history  suggested  "The  Exile  of  Erin."1  He 
had  at  that  time  the  intention  of  writing  an  epic  on  Edinburgh  to 
be  entitled  "  The  Queen  of  the  North."  On  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Denmark  and  England  he  Hurried  home,  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Baltic  "  being  drafted  soon  after.  At  Edinburgh  he  was 
introduced  to  the  first  Lord  Minto,  who  took  him  in  the  next 
year  to  London  as  occasional  secretary.  In  June  1S03  appeared 
a  new  edition  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  to  which  some  lyrics  were 
added. 

In  1805  Campbell  married  his  second  cousin,  Matilda  Sinclair, 
and  settled  in  London.  He  was  well  received  in  Whig  society, 
especially  at  Holland  House.  His  prospects,  however,  were 
slight  when  in  1805  he  received  a  government  pension  of  £200. 
In  that  year  the  Campbells  removed  to  Sydenham.  Campbell 
was  at  this  time  regularly  employed  on  the  Star  newspaper,  for 
which  he  translated  the  foreign  news.  In  1809  he  published  a 
narrative  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,"  Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
with  which  were  printed  some  of  his  best  lyrics.  He  was  slow  and 
fastidious  in  composition,  and  the  poem  suffered  from  over- 
ekborstion.  Francis  Jeffrey  wrote  to  the  author:  "  Your 
timidity  or  fastidiousness,  or  some  other  knavish  quality,  will 
not  let  you  give  your  conceptions  glowing,  and  bold,  and  powerful , 
as  they  present  themselves;  but  you  must  chasten,  and  refine, 
and  soften  them,  forsooth,  till  half  their  nature  and  grandeur  is 
chiselled  away  from  them.  Believe  me,  the  world  will  never 
know  how  truly  you  are  a  great  and  original  poet  till  you  venture 
to  cast  before  it  some  of  the  rough  pearls  of  your  fancy."  In 
181  a  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  poetry  in  London  at  the 
Royal  Institution;  and  he  was  urged  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
.become  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  literature  at  Edinburgh 
University.  In  18x4  he  went  to  Paris,  making  there  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  elder  Schlegd,  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  others.  His 
pecuniary  anxieties  were  relieved  in  1815  by  a  legacy  of  £4000. 
He  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  his  Specimens  of  ike  British 
Poets,  the  design  of  which  had  been  projected  years  before.  The 
work  was  published  in  1810.  It  contains  on  the  whole  an 
admirable  selection  with  short  lives  of  the  poets,  and  prefixed 
to  it  an  essay  on  poetry  containing  much  valuable  criticism.  In 
»8ao  he  accepted  the' editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

1  The  original  authorship  of  this  poem  was  by  many  people  assigned 
to  G.  Nugent  Reynolds.     Campbell's  claim  is  established  in  Literary 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  by  R.  R.  Madden  (1887). 


and  in  the  same  year  made  another  tour  in  Germany.  Four 
years  later  appeared  his  "  Theodric,"  a  not  very  successful  poem 
of  domestic  life.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  London,  visiting  Berlin  to  inquire  into  the 
German  system  of  education,  and  making  recommendations 
which  were  adopted  by  Lord  Brougham.  He  was  elected  lord 
rector  of  Glasgow  University  three  times  (1826-1829).  In  the 
last  election  be  had  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  a  rival.  Campbell 
retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  in  1830, 
and  a  year  later  made  an  unsuccessful  venture  with  the  Metro- 
politan Magazine.  He  had  championed  the  cause  of  the  Poles 
in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Warsaw 
by  the  Russians  in  1831  affected  him  as  if  it  had  been  the  deepest 
of  personal  calamities.  "  Poland  preys  on  my  heart  night  and 
day,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  his  sympathy  found  a 
practical  expression  in  the  foundation  in  London  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Friends  of  Poland.  In  1834  he  travelled  to  Paris  and 
Algiers,  where  he  wrote  his  Letters  from  the  South  (printed  1837) 

The  small  production  of  Campbell  may  be  partly  explained 
by  his  domestic  calamities.  His  wife  died  in  1828.  Of  his  two 
sons,  one  died  in  infancy  and  the  other  became  insane.  His  own 
health  suffered,  and  he  gradually  withdrew  from  public  life 
He  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  15th  of  June  1844,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Campbell's  other  works  include  a  Life  of  Mrs  Stddons  (1842),  and 
a  narrative  poem,  "  The  Pilgrim  of  Glcncoe  "  (1842).  See  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell  (3  vols.,  1849),  edited  by  William 
Beanie,  M.  D. ;  Literary  Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell  ( 1 860) ,  by  Cyrus  Redding ;  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  CampbeU 
(1875),  •"  the  Aidine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  edited  by  the  Ktv. 
W.  Alfred  Hill,  with  a  sketch  of  the  poet's  life  by  William  Allingham ; 
and  the  "  Oxford  Edition  "  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell 
(1908},  edited  by  J.  Logie  Robertson.  See  also  Thomas  Campbell  in 
the  Famous  Scots  Scries,  by  J.  C.  Hadden,  and  a  selection  by 
Lewis  Campbell  (1904)  for  the  Golden  Treasury  Series. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,  SIR  HENRY  (1836*1008),  English 
prime  minister,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  September  1836,  being  the 
second  son  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  Bart.,  of  Stracatbro,  Forfar- 
shire, lord  provost  of  Glasgow.  His  elder  brother  James,  who 
just  outlived  him,  was  Conservative  M.P.  for  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  Universities  from  1880  to  1906.  Both  his  father  and 
his  uncle  William  Campbell,  who  had  together  founded  an 
important  drapery  business  in  Glasgow,  left  him  considerable 
fortunes;  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Bannerman  in  1872,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Henry  Bannerman,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  property  in 
Kent.  He,  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (senior  optimc,  and  classical  honours);  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Stirling  as  a  Liberal  in  1868  (after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  by-election);  and  became  financial 
secretary  at  the  war  office  (1871-1874;  1880-1882),  secretary 
to  the  admiralty  (1882-1884),  and  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
(1884-1885).  When  Mr  Gladstone  suddenly  adopted  the  cause 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  he  "  found  salvation,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  and  followed  his  leader.  In  Mr  Gladstone's  1886  ministry 
he  was  secretary  for  war,  and  filled  the  same  office  in  the  Liberal 
ministry  of  1892-1895.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  knighted 
(G.C.B.).  It  fell  to  his  lot  as  war  minister  to  obtain  the  duke 
of  Cambridge's  resignation  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief; 
but  his  intended  appointment  of  a  chief  of  the  staff  in  substitution 
for  that  office  was  frustrated  by  the  resignation  of  the  ministry. 
It  was  an  imputed  omission  on  (he  part  of  the  war  office,  arid 
therefore  of  the  war  minister,  to  provide  *a  sufficient  supply  of 
small-arms  ammunition  for  the  army  which  on  the  21st  of  June 
1895  led  to  the  .defeat  of  the  Rosebery  government.  Wealthy, 
popular  and  possessed  of  a  vein  of  oratorical  humour  (Mr  T. 
Healy  had  said  that  he  tried  to  govern  Ireland  with  Scottish 
jokes),  Sir  Henry  had  already  earned  the  general  respect  of  all 
parties,  and  in  April  1895,  when  Mr  Speaker  Peel  retired,  his 
claims  for  the  vacant  post  were  prominently  canvassed;  but 
his  colleagues  were  averse  from  his  retirement  from  active 
politics  and  Mr  Gully  was  selected.  Though  a  prominent 
member  of  the  inner  Liberal  circle  and  a  stanch  party  man,  it 
was  not  supposed  by  the  public  at  this  time  that  any  ambition 
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for  the  highest  place  could  be  associated  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman;  but  the  divisions  among  the  Liberals,  and  the 
rivalry  between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  made 
the  political  situation  an  anomalous  one.  The  very  fact  that  he 
was  apparently  unambitious  of  personal  supremacy  combined 
with  his  honourable  record  and  experience  to  make  him  a  safe 
man;  and  in  December  1808,  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt 's  formal 
resignation  of  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  he  was  elected 
to  fill  the  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  general 
assent  of  the  party.  In  view  of  its  parliamentary  impotence, 
and  its  legacy  of  an  unpopular  Home  Rule  programme,  Sir 
Henry  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  but  he  prudently  inter- 
preted his  duty  as  chiefly  consisting  in  the  effort  to. keep  the 
Radical  party  together  in  the  midst  of  its  pronounced  differences. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  although  the  advent  of  the  doer  War 
of  1800-1902  created  new  difficulties  with  the  Liberal  Imperialists. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  from  the  first  denounced  the 
diplomatic  steps  taken  by  Lord  Milner  and  Mr  Chamberlain, 
and  objected  to  all  armed  intervention  or  even  preparation  for 
nostilities.  Sir  Henry's  own  tendency  to  favour  the  anti-war 
section,  his  refusal  to  support  the  government  in  any  way,  and 
his  allusion  to  "  methods  of  barbarism  "  in  connexion  with  the 
conduct  of  the  British  army  (June  14,  xoot),  accentuated  the 
crisis  within  the  party,  and  in  1001  the  Liberal  Imperialists, 
who  looked  to  Lord  Rosebery  (q.v.)  and  Mr  Asquith  (q.v.)  for 
their  political  inspiration,  showed  pronounced  signs  of  resti  vencss. 
But  a  party  meeting  was  called  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  Sir  Henry 
was  unanimously  confirmed  in  the  leadership. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  1902  showed  the  value  of  his  persistency 
throughout  the  years  of  Liberal  unpopularity  and  disunion.  The 
political  conflict  once  more  resumed  its  normal  condition,  for  the 
first  time  since  1 80  2.  The  blunders  of  the  government  were  open 
to  a  united  attack,  andMr  Chamberlain's  tariff-reform  movement 
in  T003  provided  a  new  rallying  point  in  defence  of  the  existing 
fiscal  system.  In  the  Liberal  campaign  on  behalf  of  free  trade 
the  real  leader,  however,  was  Mr  Asqujth.  Sir  Henry's  own 
principal  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  rather  unfortunate, 
for  while  insisting  on  the  blessings  derived  by  England  from  its 
free-trade  policy,  he  coupled  this  with  the  rhetorical  admission 
(at  Bolton  in  1903)  that "  1 2,000,000  British  citizens  were  under- 
fed and  on  the  verge  of  hunger."  But  Lord  Salisbury's  retire- 
ment, Unionist  divisions,  the  stateness  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
accumulating  opposition  in  the  country  to  the  Education  Act  of 
1002  and  to  the  continued  weight  of  taxation,  together  with  the 
growth  of  the  Labour  movement,  and  the  antagonism  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  coolies  (1904)  into  South  Africa  under 
conditions  represented  by  Radical  spokesmen  as  those  of 
"  slavery,"  made  the  political  pendulum  swing  back.  A  Liberal 
majority  at  the  dissolution  was  promised  by  all  the  signs  at 
by-elections.  The  government  held  on,  but  collapse  was  only 
a  question  of  time  (see  the  articles  on  Balfour,  A.  J ,  and 
Chamberlain,  J.).  On  the  4th  of  December  1905  the  Unionist 
government  resigned,  and  the  king  sent  for  Sir  Henry  Campbeil- 
Bannerman,  who  ih  a  few  days  formed  his  cabinet.  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  until  a  short  time  before  had  seemed  likely  to 
co-operate,  alone  held  aloof.  In  a  speech  at  Stirling  on  the  23rd 
of  November,  Sir  Henry  appeared  to  him  to  have  deliberately 
flouted  his  well-known  susceptibilities  by  once  more  writing 
Home  Rule  in  large  letters  on  the  party  programme,  and  he 
declared  at  Bodmin  that  he  would  "  never  serve  under  that 
banner."  Sir  Henry's  actual  words,  which  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  Irish  vote,  were  that  he  "  desired  to  see  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  Irish 
assembly.  If  an  instalment  of  representative  control  was  offered 
to  Ireland,  or  any  administrative  improvement,  he  would  advise 
the  Nationalists  to  accept  it,  provided  itAvas  consistent  and  led 
up  to  their  larger  policy."  But  if  Lord  Rosebery  once  more 
separated  himself  from  the  official  Liberals,  his  principal  hench- 
men in  the  Liberal  League  were  included  in  the  cabinet,  Mr 
Asquith  becoming  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
foreign  secretary,  and  Mr  Haldanc  war  minister.  Other  sections 
of  the  party  were  strongly  represented  by  Mr  John  Morley  as 


secretary  for  India,  Mr  Bryce  (afterwards  ambassador  at 
Washington)  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  R.  T.  Reid  (Lord 
Loreburn)  as  lord  chancellor,  Mr  Augustine  Birrcll  as  education 
minister  (afterwards  Irish  secretary),  Mr  Lloyd-George  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone  as  home 
secretary,  and  Mr  John  Burns — a  notable  rise  for  a  Labour 
leader — as  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Lord 
Ripon  became  leader  In  the  House  of  Lords;  and  Lord  Elgin 
(colonial  secretary) ,  Lord  Carrington(agricu)ture) ,  Lord  Aberdeen 
"(lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland),  Sir  Henry  Fowler  (chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster),  Mr  Sidney  Buxton  (postmaster-general), 
Mr  L.  V.  Harcourt  (first  commissioner  of  works),  and  Captain 
John  Sinclair  (secretary  for  Scotland)  completed  the  ministry, 
a  place  of  prominence  outside  the  cabinet  being  found  for  Mr 
Winston  Churchill  as  undcr-secretary  for  the  colonies.  In  1907 
Mr  R.  McKenna  was  brought  into  the  cabinet  as  education 
minister.  There  had  been  some  question  as  to  whether  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  should  go  tc*the  House  of  Lords,  but  there 
was  a  decided  unwillingness  in  the  party,  and  he  determined  to 
keep  his  seat  in  the  Commons. 

At  the  general  election  in  January  toco*  an  overwhelming 
Liberal  majority  was  returned,  irrespective  of  the  Labour  and 
Nationalist  vote,  and  Sir  Henry  himself  was  again  elected  for 
Stirling.  The  Liberals  numbered  379,  the  Labour  members  51, 
the  Nationalists  83 ,  and  the  Unionists  only  157.  His  premiership 
was  the  reward  of  undoubted  services  rendered  to  his  party;  it 
may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prime 
ministers  for  some  time  previous,  he  represented  the  party,  rather 
than  that  the  party  represented  him.  It  was  not  his  ideas  or 
his  commanding  personality,  nor  any  positive  programme,  that 
brought  the  Liberals  back  to  power,  but  the  country's  weariness 
of  their  predecessors  and  the  successful  employment  at  the 
elections  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  issues.  But  as  the  man 
who  had  doggedly,  yet  unpretentiously,  filled  the  gap  in  the  days 
of  difficulty,  and  been  somewhat  contemptuously  criticised  by 
the  Unionist  press  for  his  pains,  Sir  Henry  was  clearly  marked 
out  for  the  post  of  prime  minister  when  his  party  got  its  chance; 
and,  as  the  head  of  a  strongly  composed  cabinet,  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  situation  and  was  accepted  as  leader  by  all 
sections.  Once  prime  minister,  his  personal  popularity  proved 
to  be  a  powerful  unifying  influence  in  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
party;  and  though  the  illness  and  death  (August  30, 1906)  of  his 
wife  (daughter  of  General  Sir  Charles  Bruce)  .whom  he  had  married 
in  i860,  made  his  constant  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
impossible,  his  domestic  sorrow  excited  widespread  sympathy 
and  appealed  afresh  to  the  affection  of  his  political  followers. 
This  became  all  the  more  apparent  as  his  own  health  failed  during 
1907,  for,  though  he  was  obliged  to  leave  much  of  the  leadership 
in  the  Commons  to  Mr  Asquith,  his  possible  resignation  of  the 
premiership  was  strongly  deprecated;  and  even  after  November, 
when  it  became  clear  that  his  health  was  not  equal  to  active  work , 
four  or  five  months  elapsed  before  the  necessary  change  became  a 
fait  accompli.  Personal  affection  and  political  devotion  had  in 
these  two  years  made  him  appear  indispensable  to  the  party, 
although  nobody  ever  regarded  him  as  in  the  front  line  of  English 
statesmen  so  far  as  originality  of  ideas  or  brilliance  of  debating 
power  were  concerned.  It  is  not  the  fortune  of  many  more 
brilliant  statesmen  to  earn  this  testimonial  to  character  From 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1908  it  was  evident,  however,  that 
Mr  Asquith,  who  was  acting  .as  deputy  prime  minister,  would 
before  long  succeed  to  the  Liberal  leadership;  and  on  the  5th  of 
April  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 's  resignation  was  formally 
announced.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  He  had 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  February,  but 
since,  then  had  been  prostrated  and  unable  to  transact  business, 
his  illness  dating  really  from  a  serious  heart  attack  in  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  November  at  Bristol,  after  a  speech  at  the  Colston 
banquet. 

From  a  party-political  point  of  view  the  period  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman 's  premiership  was  chiefly  marked  by  the 
continued  controversies  remaining  from  the  general  election  *t 
1906, — tariff  reform  and  free  trade,  the  South  African  questtoc 
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and  the  allied  Liberal  policy  for  abolishing  Chinese  labour;  the 
administration  of  Ireland,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1 902  so  as  to  remove  its  supposed  denominational  character. 
In  his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  21st  of  December  1905  it 
was  noticeable  that,  before  the  elections,  the  prime  minister  laid 
stress  on  only  one  subject  which  could  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
constructive  programme — the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
canals,  which  was  soon  shelved  to  a  royal  commission.  But  in 
spite  of  the  fiasco  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  (1007),  the  struggles 
over  education  (Mr  Birrell's  bill  of  1906  being  dropped  on  account 
of  the  Lords'  amendments),  the  rejection  by  the  peers  of  the 
Plural  Voting  Abolition  Bill  (1906),  and  the  failure  (again  due 
to  the  Lords)  of  the  Scottish  Small  Holdings  Bill  and  Valuation 
Bill  (1907),  which  at  the  time  made  his  premiership  appear  to  be 
a  period  of  bitter  and  unproductive  debate,  a  good  many  reform- 
ing measures  of  some  moment  were  carried.  A  new  Small 
Holdings  Act  (1007)  for  England  was  passed;  the  Trades 
Disputes  Act  (1906)  removed  the  position  of  trades  unions  from 
the  controversy  excited  over  the  Taff  Vale  decision;  Mr  Lloyd- 
George's  Patents  Act  (1007)  and  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1906) 
were  welcomed  by  the  tariff  reformers  as  embodying  their  own 
policy;  a  long-standing  debate  was  dosed  by  the  passing  of  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act  (1907);  and  acts  for  establishing  a 
public  trustee,  a  court  of  criminal  appeal,  a  system  of  probation 
for  juvenile  offenders,  and  a  census  of  production,  were  passed  in 
1907.  Meanwhile,  though  the  Colonial  Conference  (re-named 
Imperial)  of  1907  showed  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  tariff  question  between  the  free-trade  government 
and  the  colonial  premiers,  in  one  part  of  the  empire  the  ministry 
took  a  decided  step — in  the  establishment  of  a  self-governing 
constitution  for  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies— which, 
for  good  or  HI,  would  make  the  period  memorable.  Mr  Haldane*s 
new  army  scheme  was  no  less  epoch-making  in  Great  Britain. 
In  foreign  affairs,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Russia  for 
delimiting  the  British  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  laid  the  foundations  of  entirely  new  relations  between 
the  British  and  Russian  governments.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  premiership  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  period  of  marking  time.  He  had  become  its  leader  as  a 
conciliator  of  the  various  sections,  and  it  was  as  a  conciliator, 
ready  to  sympathize  with  the  strong  views  of  all  sections  of  his 
following,  that  he  kept  the  party  together,  while  his  colleagues 
went  their  own  ways  in  their  own  departments.  His  own  special 
u  leads  "  were  few,  owing  to  the  personal  reasons  given  above; 
bis  declaration  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  early  m  1907,  in 
favour  of  drastic  land  reform,  served  only  to  encourage  a  number 
of  extremists;  and  the  Liberal  enthusiasm  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  violently  excited  in  1006  by  the  fate  of  the  Education  Bill 
and  Plural  Voting  Bill,  was  rather  damped  than  otherwise,  when 
his  method  of  procedure  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  disclosed  in  1907.  The  House  passed  by  an  enormous 
majority  a  resolution  (introduced  on  June  25)  M  that  m  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  represent- 
atives, it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the  other  House  to  alter 
or  reject  bills  passed  by  this  House  should  be  so  restricted  by  law 
as  to  secure  that  within  the  limits  of  a  single  parliament  the  final 
decision  of  the  Commons  shall  prevail  ";  but  the  prime  minister's 
explanation  that  statutory  provision  should  be  made  for  two  or 
three  successive  private  conferences  between  the  two  Houses  as 
to  any  bill  in  dispute  at  intervals  of  about  six  months,  and  that, 
only  after  that,  the  bill  in  question  should  be  finally  sent  up  by 
the  Commons  with  the  intimation  that  unless  passed  in  that  form 
it  would  become  law  over  their  heads,  was  obviously  not  what  was 
wanted  by  enthusiastic  opponents  of  the  second  chamber.  The 
problem  still  remained,  how  to  get  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  a 
"  law  "  to  restrict  their  own  powers.  After  the  passing  of  this 
resolution  the  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords  rapidly  weakened, 
since  it  became  clear  at  the  by-elections  (culminating  at  Feckham 
in  March  1908)  that  the  "  will  of  the  people  "  was  by  no  means 
unanimously  on  the  side  of  the  bills  which  had  failed  to  pass. 
*  The  result  of  the  two  years  was  undoubtedly  to  revive  the 


confidence  of  the  Opposition,  who  found  that  they  had  outlived 
the  criticisms  of  the  general  election,  and  both  on  the  question 
of  tariff  reform  and  on  matters  of  general  politics  were  again 
holding  their  own.  The  failure  of  the  government  in  Ireland 
(where  the  only  success  was  Mr  Birrelrs  introduction  of  the 
Universities  Bill  in  April  1008),  their  internal  divisions  as  regards 
socialistic  legislation,  their  variance  from  the  views  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  on  Imperial  administration,  the  admission 
after  the  general  election  that  the  alleged  "  slavery  "  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  Transvaal  was,  in  Mr  Winston  Churchill's  phrase, 
a  "  terminological  inexactitude,"  and  the  introduction  of  extreme 
measures  such  as  the  Licensing  BiH  of  1008,  offered  excellent 
opportunities  of  electioneering  attack.  Moreover,  the  Liberal 
promises  of  economy  had  been  largely  falsified,  the  reductions 
in  the  navy  estimates  being  dangerous  in  themselves,  while  the 
income  tax  still  remained  at  practically  the  war  level  For 
much  of  all  this  the  prime  minister's  colleagues  were  primarily 
responsible;  but  he  himself  had  given  a  lead  to  the  anti-militarist 
section  by  prominently  advocating  international  disarmament, 
and  the  marked  rebuff  to  the  British  proposals  at  the  Hague 
conference  of  1007  exposed  alike  the  futility  of  this  Radical 
ideal  and  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  prime  minister's  policy 
of  pacificism.  Sir  Henry's  rather  petulant  intolerance  of  Unionist 
opposition,  shown  at  the  opening  of  the  1906  session  in  bis 
dismissal  of  a  speech  by  Mr  Balfour  with  the  words  "  Enough 
of  this  foolery!"  gradually  gave  way  before  the  signs  of  Unionist 
reintegration.  His  resignation  took  place  at  a  moment  when 
the  Liberal,  Irish  and  Labour  parties  were  growing  restive 
under  their  obligations,  government  policy  stood  in  need  of  con- 
centration against  an  Opposition  no  longer  divided  and  making 
marked  headway  in  the  country,  and  the  ministry  had  to 
be  reconstituted  under  a  successor,  Mr  Asqtrith,  towards 
whom,  so  far,  there  was  no  such  feeling  of  personal  devotion  as 
had  been  the  chief  factor  in  Sir  Henry  CampbeU-Barmerman's 
leadership.  (H.  Ch.) 

CAMPBELTOWN,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and 
seaport  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  8986.  It  Is 
situated  on  a  fine  bay,  towards  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre,  xz  m.  N.E.  of  the  MuU  and  83  m. 
S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  watery  The  seat  of  the  Dafriad 
monarchy  in  the  6th  or  7th  century,  its  importance  declined 
when  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Forteviot  No  memorial 
of  its  antiquity  has  survived,  but  the  finely  sculptured  granite 
cross  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  market-place  belongs  to  the 
iath  century,  and  there  are  ruins  of  some  venerable  chapels  and 
churches.  Through  the  interest  of  the  Campbells,  who  are  still 
the  overlords  and  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  it  became  a 
royal  burgh  in  1700.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Norman  Macleod  (1812).  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
churches  (one  of  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the 
Macdonalds),  the  town  house,  the  Academy  and  the  Athenaeum. 
The  staple  industry  is  whisky  distilling,  of  which  the  annual 
output  Is  2,000,000  gallons,  more  than  half  for  export.  The 
port  is  the  head  of  a  fishery  district  and  does  a  thriving  trade. 
Shipbuilding,  net  and  rope-making,  and  woollen  manufacturing 
are  other  industries,  and  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  There  are 
three  piers  and  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  the  bay,  called 
Campbeltown  Loch,  measuring  2  m.  in  length  by  1  in  breadth. 
At  its  entrance  stands  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Davaar. 
On  the  Atlantic  shore  is  the  splendid  golf-course  of  Machrihanish, 
5  m.  distant  Machrihanish  is  connected  with  Campbeltown 
by  a  light  railway.  Near  the  viflage  of  Southend  is  Machrireoch, 
the  duke  of  Argyll's  shooting-lodge,  an  oM  structure  modernized, 
commanding  superb  views  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  its  islands, 
and  of  Ireland.  On  the  rock  of  Dunaverty  stood  the  castle  of 
MacdonaM  of  the  Isles,  who  was  dispossessed  by  the  Campbells 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  At  this  place  in  1647 
General  David  Leslie  is  said  to  have  ordered  300  of  the 
Macdonalds  to  be  slain  after  their  surrender.  Of  the  ancient 
church  founded  here  by  Columba,  only  the  walls  remain. 
Campbeltown  unites  with  Ayr,  Inveraray,  Irvine  and  Oban  m 
sending  one  member  (for  the  "  Ayr  Burghs  ")  to  parliament 
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CAMPE,  JOACHIM  HEINRICH  (1746-1818),  German  educa- 
tionist, was  born  at  Dccnsen  in  Brunswick  in  1746.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  after  acting  for  some 
time  as  chaplain  at  Potsdam,  he  accepted  a  post  as  director  of 
studies  in  the  Philanthropin  at  Dessau  (see  Basedow).  He 
soon  after  set  up  an  educational  establishment  of  his  own  at 
Trittow,  near  Hamburg,  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  one 
of  his  assistants  within  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  feeble 
health.  In  1787  he  proceeded  to  Brunswick  as  counsellor  of 
education,  and  purchased  the  Schtdbuchhaiidlung,  which  under 
his  direction  became  a  most  prosperous  business.  He  died  in 
1818.  His  numerous  educational  works  were  widely  used 
throughout  Germany.  Among  the  most  popular  were  the 
Kleine  Kinderb'Miothek  (nth  cd.,  1815);  Robinson  dcr  JUngcre 
(59th  cd.,  1861),  translated  into  English  and  into  nearly  every 
European  language;  and  Sdmmtliclte  Kinder-  undJugcndschrijlcn, 
37  vols. 

CAMPECHE  (Campeachy),  a  southern  state  of  Mexico,  com- 
prising the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  Yucatan,  S.  by  Guatemala,  S.W.  by  Tabasco  and 
N.W.  by  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  designated  on  English 
maps  as  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  Pop.  (1895)  87,264;  <iooo) 
86,543,  mostly  Indians  and  mestizos.  Area,  18,087  sq.  m. 
The  name  of  the  state  is  derived  from  its  principal  forest  product, 
polo  dt  cam  pec  lie  (logwood).  The  surface,  like  that  of  Yucatan, 
consists  of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  broken  by  a  group  of  low  elevations 
in  the  north,  heavily  forested  in  the  south,  but  with  open  tracts 
in  the  north  adapted  to  grazing.  The  northern  part  is  insuf- 
ficiently watered,  the  rains  filtering  quickly  through  the  soil. 
In  the  south,  however,  there  are  some  large  rivers,  and  the 
forest  region  is  very  humid.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 
In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  state  is  the  Laguna  dc  Tcrminos, 
a  large  tide-water  lake,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the 
southern  districts.  Among  the  products  and  exports  are  log- 
wood, fustic,  lignum-vitac,  mahogany,  cedar,  hides,  tortoise- 
shell  and  chicle,  the  lost  extracted  from  the  mpote  dnco  trees 
(Achras  sapota,  L.).  Stock-raising  engages  some  attention. 
One  railway  crosses  the  state  from  the  capital,  Campeche,  to 
Mcrida,  Yucatan,  but  there  are  no  other  means  of  transportation 
except  the  rivers  and  mule-paths.  The  port  of  Carmen  (pop.  in 
1900,  about  6000),  on  a  sand  key  between  the  Laguna  dc  Tcrminos 
and  the  Gulf,  has  an  active  trade  in  dye  woods  and  other  forest 
products,  and  owing  to  its  inland  water  communications  with 
the  forest  areas  of  the  interior  is  the  principal  port  of  the  state 
and  of  Tabasco. 

CAMPECHE,  or  Campeche  de  Baranda,  a  fortified  city  and 
port  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  Campeche,  825  m.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and 
90  m.  S.W.  of  Mcrida,  in  IaL  200  5*  N.,  long.  900  16'  W. 
Pop.  (1900)  1 7,109.  Campeche  was  one  of  the  three  open  ports 
of  this  coast  under  the  Spanish  regime,  and  its  walls,  general 
plan,  fine  public  edifices,  shady  squares  and  comfortable  stone 
residences  arc  evidence  of  the  wealth  it  once  possessed.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  most  attractive  towns  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico. 
It  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Yucatan  trade  and  enjoyed  large 
profits  from  its  logwood  exports,  both  of  which  have  been  largely 
lost.  It  was  formerly  the  principal  port  for  the  state  and  for  a 
part  of  Yucatan,  but  the  port  of  Carmen  at  the  entrance  to 
Laguna  de  Tcrminos  is  now  the  chief  shipping  port  for  logwood 
and  other  forest  products,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade 
of  Campeche  has  been  transferred  to  Progreso,  the  port  of 
Mcrida.  The  port  of  Campeche  is  a  shallow  roadstead  defended 
by  three  forts  and  protected  by  a  stone  pier  or  wharf  160  ft.  long, 
but  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  ft  are  compelled  to  lie  outside 
and  discharge  cargo  into  lighters.  The  exports  include  logwood, 
cotton,  hides,  wax,  tobacco,  salt  and  cigars  of  local  manufacture. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  old  citadel,  some  old 
churches,  the  town  hall,  a  handsome  theatre,  hospital  and 
market.  The  streets  are  traversed  by  tramways,  and  a  railway 
runs  north-eastward  to  Mcrida.  Campeche  stands  on  the  site 
of  an  old  native  town,  of  which  there  arc  interesting  remains  in 
the  vicinity,  and  which  was  first  visited  by  Hcrnandcr,  de 


C6rdoba  in  151 7.  The  Spanish  town  was  founded  in  1540,  and 
was  socked  by  the  British  in  1659  and  by  buccaneers  in  1678 
and  1685.  During  the  revolution  of  1S42  Campeche  was  the 
scene  of  many  engagements  between  the  Mexicans  and  people 
of  Yucatan. 

CAMPEGGIO,  LORENZO  (1 464-1 539),  Italian  cardinal,  was 
born  at  Milan  of  a  noble  Bologncsc  family.  At  first  he  followed 
a  legal  career  at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  and  when  in  1499  DC  t°°k 
his  doctorate  he  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  canonist  in 
Europe.  In  1500  he  married  Franccsca  dc'  Guallavillani,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  one  of  whom,  Allcssandro,  born  in 
1504,  became  cardinal  in  1551,  and  another,  Gianbaptista, 
become  bishop  of  Minorca.  His  wife  dying  in  1.510,  he  went 
into  the  church;  on  account  of  his  services  during  the  rebellion 
of  Bologna,  he  was  made  by  Julius  II.  auditor  of  the  Rota  in 
151 1,  and  sent  to  Maximilian  and  to  Vienna  as  nuncio.  Raised 
to  the  sec  of  Fcltrc  in  1512,  he  went  on  another  embassy  to 
Maximilian  in  1513,  and  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  San 
Tommoso  in  Pavionc,  27th  of  June  1517.  Leo  X.,  needing  & 
subsidy  from  the  English  clergy,  sent  Compcggio  to  England 
on  the  ostensible  business  of  arranging  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks.  Wolscy,  then  engaged  in  beginning  his  reform  of  the 
English  church,  procured  that  he  himself  should  be  joined  to 
the  legation  as  senior  legate;  thus  the  Italian,  who  arrived  in 
England  on  the  23rd  of  July  151S,  held  a  subordinate  position 
and  his  special  legatinc  faculties  were  suspended.  Camjwggio's 
mission  failed  in  its  immediate  object;  but  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  in  Consistory  on  the  28th  of  November 
1 5 19,  with  the  gift  from  the  king  of  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Adriano 
Castellc&i  (q.v.)t  who  had  been  deposed,  and  large  gifts  of  money 
and  furniture.  He  was  made  protector  of  England  in  the 
Roman  curia;  and  in  1524  Henry  VIII.  gave  him  the  rich  sec 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  pope  the  archbishopric  of  Bologna.  After 
attending  the  diet  of  Rcgcnsburg,  he  shared  the  captivity  of 
Clement  VIL  during  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  and  did  much  to 
restore  peace.  On  the  1st  of  October  1528  he  arrived  in  England 
as  co-legate  with  Wolsey  in  the  matter  of  Henry's  divorce.  He 
brought  with  him  a  secret  document,  the  Decretal,  which  defined 
the  law  and  left  the  legates  to  decide  the  question  of  fact;  but 
this  important  letter  was  to  be  shown  only  to  Henry  and  Wolscy. 
"  Owing  to  recent  events,"  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power, 
Clement  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  offend  the  victorious  Charles  V., 
Catherine's  nephew,  and  Compcggio  had  already  received  (16th 
of  September  1528)  distinct  instructions  "  not  to  proceed  to 
sentence  under  any  pretext  without  express  commission,  but 
protract  the  matter  as  long  as  possible."  After  using  all  means 
of  persuasion  to  restore  peace  between  the  king  and  queen, 
Compcggio  had  to  resist  the  pressure  brought  upon  him  to  give 
sentence.  The  legatinc  court  opened  at  Blockfriors  on  the  iStn 
of  June  1529,  but  the  final  result  was  certain.  Compcggio  could 
not  by  the  terms  of  his  commission  give  sentence;  so  his  only 
escape  was  to  prorogue  the  court  on  the  23rd  of  July  on  the  plea 
of  the  Roman  vacation.  Having  failed  to  satisfy  the  king,  he 
left  England  on  the  26th  of  October  1529,  after  his  baggage  had 
been  searched  at  Dover  to  find  the  Decretal,  which,  however,  had 
been  burnt.  Returning  to  Bologna,  the  cardinal  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  on  the  24th  of  February  1530,  and 
went  with  him  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  He  was  deprived  by 
Henry  of  the  English  protectorate;  and  when  sentence  was 
finally  given  against  the  divorce,  Compcggio  was  deprived  of  the 
see  of  Salisbury  as  a  non-resident  alien,  by  act  of  parliament 
(nth  of  March  1535);  but  his  rich  benefices  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  made  ample  amends.  In  1537  he  became  cardinal 
bishop  of  Sabina,  and  died  in  Rome  on  the  25th  of  Tuly  1539. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.        (E.  Tn.) 

CAMPER,  PETER  (1722-1780),  Dutch  anatomist  and  natural- 
ist, was  born  at  Leiden  on  the  nth  of  May  1722.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  there,  and  in  1746  graduated  in 
philosophy  and  medicine.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1748 
he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  England,  and  then  visited  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Geneva,  and  returned  to  Francker,  where  in  1750  he 
had  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  mediant 
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end  surgery.  He  vfsrted  England  a  second  time  in  1752,  and  in 
'755  he  was  tailed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the 
Athenaeum  in  Amsterdam.  He  resigned  this  "post  after  six 
years,  and  retired  to  his  country  house  near  Franeker,  in  order 
uninterruptedly  to  carry  on  his  studies.  In  1763,  however,  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  medicine,  surgery  and  anatomy  at 
Groningen,  and  continued  in  the  chair  for  ten  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Franeker,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1776 
spent  some  time  m  travelling.  In  176a  he  had  been  returned 
as  one  of  the  deputies  in  the  assembly  of  the  province  of  Fries- 
land,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  much  occupied  with 
political  affairs.  In  1787  he  was  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the 
council  of  state,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  where 

he  died  on  the  7th  of  April  1780. 

Camper's  works,  mainly  memoirs  and  detached  papers,  are  very 
numerous;  the  most  important  of  those  bearing  on  comparative 
anatomy  were  published  in  3  vols,  at  Paris  in  i803t  under  the  title 
CEuvres  de  P.  Camper  qui  oni  pour  objet  VhisUnre  natureUe,  la 
physiologic,  et  t'auatomie  comparie.  Hb  Dissertation  physique  sur 
us  differences  rielles  que  prisentent  Us  traits  du  visage  ckn  Us  homines 
de  diffcrcnts  pays  et  de  diffhents  dps;  sur  le  beau  qui  caractirise 
Us  statues  antiques  et  Us  pieces  gravfes,  &c,  which  was  published  in 
1781  both  in  Dutch  and  in  French,  contains  an  account  of  the  facial 
angle  which  he  used  as  a  cranial  characteristic.  (See  also  Anatomy.) 

CAMPHAUSEN,  OTTO  VON  (1812-1806),  Prussian  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Httnshoven  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  on  the  21st  of 
October  181 2.  Having  studied  jurisprudence  and  political 
economy  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  Munich  and 
Berlin,  he  entered  the  legal  career  at  Cologne,  and  immediately 
devoted,  his  attention  to  financial  and  commercial'  questions. 
Nominated  assessor  in  1837,  he  acted  for  five  years  in  this 
capacity  at  Magdeburg  and  Coblenz,  became  in  1845  counsellor 
in  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  was  in  1849  elected  a  member  of 
the  second  chamber  of  the  Prussian  diet,  joining  the  Moderate 
Liberal  party.  In  1869  be  was  appointed  minister  of  finance. 
On  taking  office,  he  was  confronted  with  a  deficit  in  the  revenue, 
which  he  successfully  cleared  off  by  effecting  a  conversion  of  a 
greater  part  of  the  state  loans.  The  French  war  indemnity 
enabled  him  to  redeem  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state  debt 
and  to  remit  certain  taxes.  He  was,  however,  a  too  warm 
adherent  of  free  trade  principles  to  enjoy  the  confidence  either 
of  the  Agrarian  parly  or  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  his  antagonism 
to  the  tobacco  monopoly  and  the  general  economic  policy  of 
the  latter  brought  about  his  retirement.  Camphausen's  great 
services  to  Prussia  were  recognized  by  his  sovereign  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  in  1895,  a  dignity 
carrying  with  it  a  patent  of  nobility.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
18th  of  May  1896. 

CAMPHAUSEN.  WILHELM  (1818-1885),  German  painter, 
Vras  born  at  Dusseidorf,  and  studied  under  A.  Rethel  and  F.  W. 
von  Schadow.  As  an  historical  and  battle  painter  he  rapidly 
became  popular,  and  in  1859  was  made  professor  of  painting 
at  the  Dusseidorf  academy,  together  with  other  later  distinctions. 
His  "  Flight  of  Tilly  "  (1841),  "  Prince  Eugene  at  the  Battle  of 
Belgrade  "  ( 1 843 ;  in  the  Cologne  museum), "  Flight  of  Charles  II. 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester"  (Berlin  National  Gallery), 
"  Cromwell's  Cavalry  "  (Munich  Finakothek),  are  his  principal 
earlier  pictures;  and  his  "  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam," 
"  Frederick  II.  and  the  Bayreuth  Dragoons  at  Hohenfriedburg," 
and  pictures  of  the  Schleswfg-Holstein  campaign  and  the  war  of 
1866  (notably  "  Lines  of  Diippcl  after  the  Battle,"  at  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery),  made  him  famous  in  Germany  as  a  representa- 
tive of  patriotic  historical  art.  He  also  painted  many  portraits 
of  German  princes  and  celebrated  soldiers  and  statesmen.  He 
died  at  Dusseidorf  on  the  16th  of  June  1885. 

CAMPHORS,  organic  chemical  compounds,  the  alcohols  and 
ketones  of  the  hydrocarbons  known  as  terpenes,  occurring 
associated  with  volatile  oils  in  many  plants.  They  are  extracted 
together  with  volatile  oils  by  distilling  certain  plants  with  steam, 
the  volatile  oils  being  subsequently  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  term  "  camphor  "  is  generally  applied  to  the 
solid  products  so  obtained,  and  hence  includes  the  "stear- 
optcnes,"  or  solid  portions  of  the  volatile  oils.  They  are  mostly 
white  crystalline  solids,  possessing  a  characteristic  odour;  they 


are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Chemically,  the  camphors  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  groups,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  corresponding 
'  hydrocarbon  or  terpene.  In  this  article  only  the  camphors  of 
commercial  importance  will  be  treated;  details  as  to  the  chemical 
structure,  syntheses  and  relations  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Tekpenes. 

Menthol,  mentha  or  peppermint  camphor,  CMHnOH,  5-methyl- 
2-isopropyl  hexahydrophenol,  an  oxyhexahydrocymene,  occurs 
in  the  volatile  oils  of  Mentha  piperita  and  M.  arvensis  (var. 
piper  ascent  and  glabrata),  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  cooling 
and  subsequently  pressing  the  separated  crystals;  or  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  It  crystallises  in  prisms,  having  the  odour 
and  taste  of  peppermint;  it  melts  at  420  and  boils  at  21 20.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  optically  active,  being  laevo-rotatory.  Menthol 
is  used  in  medicine  to  relieve  pain,  as  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
throat  affections  and  toothache.  It  acts  also  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, vascular  stimulant  and  disinfectant. 

Thymol,  thyme  camphor,  ChHuOH,  3-methyl-6-iaopropyl 
phenol,  an  oxycymene,  occurs  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Ajowan, 
Carum  ajowan,  garden  thyme,  Thymus  vulgaris,  wild  thyme, 
T.  SerpyUum  and  horse  mint,  Monarda  punctata.  Thymol 
crystallizes  in  large  colourless  plates  which  melt  at  440  and  boil 
at  330*.  It  has  the  odour  of  thyme,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  In 
medicine  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  being  more  active  than 
phenol.  Iodine  and  potash  convert  it  into  di-iodthymol,  which 
has  been -introduced  in  surgery  under  the  names  aristol  and 
anmidalm,  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

Borneol,  Borneo  camphor  or  camphol,  also  known  as  Malayan, 
Barus  or  Dryobalanops  camphor,  CioHr/OH,  occurs  in  fissures  in 
the  wood  of  Dryobalanops  aromatica,  a  majestic  tree  flourishing 
in  the  East  Indies.  This  product  is  dextro-rotatory;  the  laevo 
and  inactive  modifications  occur. in  the  so-called  baldrianic 
camphor.  Borneol  melts  at  2030  and  boils  at  2120.  It  is  very 
similar  to  common  or  Japan  camphor,  but  has  a  somewhat 
peppery  odour.  Sodium  and  alcohol  reduce  common  camphor 
to  a  mixture  of  d-  and  /-borneol. 

Common  camphor,  Japan  or  Laurel  camphor,  CieH,«0,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  camphor  of  commerce,  is  the  product 
of  the  camphor  laurel,  Cinnamonum  campftora,  a  tree  flourishing 
in  Japan,  Formosa  and  central  China.  It  also  occurs  in  various 
volatile  oils,  e.g.  lavender,  rosemary,  sage  and  spike.  To  ex- 
tract the  camphor,  chips  of  the  tree  are  steamed,  and  the  mixed 
vapours  of  camphor,  volatile  oils  and  water  are  conducted  to  a 
condensing  plant,  where  most  of  the  camphor  separates  out, 
This  is  filtered,  and  the  remainder,  about  20  %  of  the  total, 
which  is  retained  in  solution,  is  extracted  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion and  cooling  the  distillate.  The  crude  camphor  so  obtained 
is  exported  from  Japan  in  two  grades — Samuel  A  and  Samuel  B. 
It  is  purified  by  mixing  with  a  little  charcoal,  sand,  iron  filings 
or  quicklime  and  subliming,  by  steam  distillation  or  by  crystalliza- 
tion. Common  camphor  forms  a  translucent  mass  of  hexagonal 
prisms,  melting  at  1750  and  boiling  at  2040.  It  sublimes  very 
readily.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  is  dextro-rotatory;  the  laevo 
form,  Matricaria  camphor,  occurs  in  the  oil  of  Matricaria  parthe- 
nium  and  closely  resembles  the  d  form.  Camphor  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  celluloid  industry.  The  so-called  "  artificial  camphor  " 
is  pinene  hydrochloride  (see  Tekpenes). 

Externally  applied  it  acts  medicinally  as  a  counter-irritant, 
and,  in  some  degree,  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  being  also  a  definite 
antiseptic.  It  is,  therefore,  largely  used  in  liniments  for  the 
relief  of  myalgia,  sciatica,  lumbago,  etc.  Combined  with  chloro- 
form, thymol  or  carbolic  acid,  it  is  a  valuable  local  application 
for  neuralgia  and  for  toothache  due  to  dental  caries.  Taken 
internally,  camphor  is  a  nerve  stimulant,  a  diaphoretic  and  a 
feeble  antipyretic  It  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  various 
substances,  including  campho-glycuric  acid  (Schmiedcberg) 
In  large  doses  it  causes  marked  nervous  symptoms,  exhilaration 
being  followed  by  abdominal  pain,  violent  epileptiform  coo* 
vulsions,  coma  and  death..   Its  internal  uses  are  in  hysteria',  and 
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in  mch  conditions  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery  ind  ohokra.  It  is 
1  popular  remedy  for  "  cold  in  (he  head,"  but  it  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  u  ■  prophylactic  against  infection  cither  by  an 
ordinary  cold  or  true  influenza, 

CAMPHUYSEN,  DIRK  rUFBLIZ  (1586-1617).  Dutch 
painter,  poet  and  theologian,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Goreum. 
As  he  .manifested  great  artistic  talent,  his  brother,  in  whose 
charge  he  was  leit  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  placed  him  under 

interal  in  theology;  and  Camphuysen,  iharing  in  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm,  deserted  the  pursuit  of  art,  to  become  first  a  private 
tutor  and  ntlcrwards  minister  of  Vlcutcn  near  Utrecht!  16  ]6|. 
As,  however,  he  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminius  with 
fervour,  lie  was  deprived  of  this  post  and  driven  into  exile  (total. 
His  chief  solace  was  poetry;  and  he  has  left  a  translation  of  the 
halms,  and  a  number  of  short  pieces,  remarkable  for  their  fresh- 
ness and  depth  of  poctk  feeling.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
theological  works  of  lair  merit,  among  which  is  a  Compendium 
DoclHnat  Sociniorum;  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests  00  his.  pictures, 
which,  like  his  poems,  are  mostly  small,  but  of  great  beauty;  the 
colouring,  though  thin,  is  pure;  the  composition  and  pencilling 
are  exquisite,  and  the  perspective  above  criticism.  The  best  of 
his  works  are  his  sunset  and  moonlight  scenes  and  his  views  of 
the  Rhine  and  other  rivers.  The  dose  of  his  fife  was  spent  it 
Dokkum.    His  nephew  Raphael  (b.  1  598) 
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71),  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
He  wai  son  of  a  painter, 
Galetnio  Campl  (1475-1536),  under  whom  he  took  his  first 
lessons  in  art.  He  was  then  taught  by  Giulio  Romano;  and 
he  made  a  special  study  of  Titian,  Corrcggk.  and  Raphael.  His 
works  are  remarkable  (or  their  correctness,  vigour  and  loftiness 
of  style.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  the  church  of  St  Margaret 
in  his  native  town  owes  all  its  paintings  to  his  hand.  Among  the 
earliest  of  bis  school  are  his  brother),  Vinctnxo  and  Antonio,  (be 
latter  of  whom  was  also  of  some  mark  as  a  sculptor  and  as 
historian  of  Cremona. 

Giulio's  pupil,  Beummhito  Cahfi  (1511-1501),  in  some 
respects  superior  to  his  master,  began  life  as  a  goldsmith.  Alter 
an  education  under  Giulio  Cam  pi  and  Ippolito  Corta,  he  attained 
such  skill  that  when  he  added  another  to  the  eleven  Caesars  of 
Titian,  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  master's  and 
which  the  imitator's.  He  was  also  much  Influenced  by  Correggio 
and  Raphael.  His  principal  work  is  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
cupola  at  San  Sigismondo,  at  Cremona. 

CAKPILLO.  JOSE  DEL  (1605-1743),  Spanish  statesman,  was 
of  very  obscure  origin.  From  his  own  account  of  his  youth, 
written  to  Antonio  de  Mler  in  1716,  we  only  know  that  he  was 

Latin  by  his  own  wish,  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Don 
Antonio    Maldonado,    prebendary   of   C6rdoba,   who    wished 

orders.  He  left  the  service  ol  Maldonado  in  1713,  being  then 
eighteen  years  ol  age.  In  1715  he  became  "  page  "  to  D.  Fran- 
cisco dc  Ocio,  superintendent  general  of  customs,  who  doubtless 
employed  him  as  a  clerk.  In  1717  he  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  Fatifto,  the  head  of  the  newly-organized  navy,  and  was 
by  him  transferred  to  the  naval  department.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  Patiho,  who  became  prime  minister  in  1716,  Carnpillo 
was  constantly  employed  on  naval  administrative  work  both  at 
ncandin  America.    It  was  Patifto's  policy 
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to  the  Inquisition  for  the  offence  of  reading  forbidden  books. 
The  proceedings  against  him  were  not  carried  further,  but  the 
Incident  is  an  example  ol  the  vexatious  tyranny  exercised  by  the 


Holy  Office,  and  the  effect  it  must  have  bad  even  lu  its  d( 
in  damping  all  intellectual  at 

when  Spain  was  entangled  in  a  land  war  in  Italy  and  a  1 
with  England,  that  Carnpillo  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  take 
the  place  of  prime  minister.  He  had  to  find  the  means  of  carrying 
on  ■  policy  out  ol  all  proportion  to  the  resource*  of  Spain,  with 
an  empty  treasury.  Hia  short  tenure  of  power  was  chiefly 
notable  tor  his  vigorous  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  system  of 
fanning  the  taxes,  which  left  the  stale  at  the  mercy  of  contractors 
and  financiers.  Campillo's  predecessors  were  constantly  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  capitalists  to  provide  funds  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  king  for  his  buildings  and  his  foreign  policy.  A 
whole  year's  revenue  waa  frequently  forestalled.  Carnpillo 
persuaded  the  king  to  allow  him  to  establish  a  system  of  direct 
collection,  by  which  waste  and  pilfering  would  be  avoided. 

on  a  sound  footing,  though  Carnpillo  could  not  prevent  the  king 
from  disposing,  without  his  knowledge,  of  large  sums  of  money 
needed  for  the  public  service.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  nth  of 
April  1713.  Carnpillo  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  a  JVta 
Syitcm  oj  Government  jar  America  printed  at  Madrid  1789.  Ha 
also  left  a  MS.  treatise  with  the  curious  title,  What  it  luperjluoni 
and  is  nanting  in  Spain,  in  trier  thai  it  may  be  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  net  weal  *  it. 

Sec  D.  Antonio  Rodriquci  Villa,  Potito  y  CampMo  (Madrid,  tool). 

CAMPINAS,  an  inland  city  of  the  state  ol  Sfto  Paulo,  BraxO, 
65  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Sfto  Paulo  and  114  m.  from  the 
port  of  Santos,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Paulista  ft  SIo 
Paulo  railway.  Pop.  (rSoo)  of  the  city  and  municipality, 
33,9)1.  Campinas  is  the  commercial  centre  of  one  of  the  oldest 
coffee-producing  districts  ol  the  slate  and  the  outlet  for  a  rich 
and  extensive  agricultural  region  lying  larthcr  inland.  The 
Mogyana  railway  starts  from  this  point  and  extends  north  to 
Uberaba,  Minns  Gcracs,  while  the  Paulitla  lints  extend  north, 
west  into  new  and  very  fertile  regions.  Coffee  is  the  staple 
production,  though  Indian  corn,  mandloca  and  fruit  an  pro- 
duced largely  (or  local  consumption.  The  city  is  built  in  *  bowl- 
like  depression  of  the  great  central  plateau,  and  the  drainage 
from  the  surrounding  hLUsldes  has  produced  a  dangerously 
insanitary  condition,  from  which  one  or  two  virulent  fever 
epidemics  have  resulted. 

CAMPIHO  OUT.  The  sport  of  abandoning  ordinary  house-life, 
and  living  in  tents,  touring  in  vans,  boats,  fire,  has  been  elabor- 
ately developed  In  modem  times,  and  a  considerable  literature 
has  been  devoted  to  It,  to  which  the  curious  may  be  referred. 

See.  for  Europe,  A.  A.  Macdonctl's  Campinr-nil  (1 891)  and  Voyaga 
MC0H<HrRi(>«wl:G.  It.  l...*-nc!cS.  (,)«>>  JV»l!  (1B90). 

For  Australia  and  Africa.  W.  It.  I  urd.  Shift!  and  Expedients  of 
Camp  Lift  (1871);  Tl't.  articles  by  !■■  J.  lacVson  in  the  Big  Cam, 
Skeiilint  volume  of  trie  "  Ijadminlou  library  ";  the  articles  oa 
"  i-,mTS.,.,  „..t  "  !„  The  Ertyihburdia  0/  Sflorl;  F.  C.  Scloui,  A 
...  ,.  ,,.,./\,b8i>i  Mi  riandnrnt  Adventure  In 
■  r.   Through  Jnnfieand  Desert 
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CA1IPI0H,  EDilTJrrD  (1540-1581),  English  Jesuit,  was  born 
Loudon,  received  his  early  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and, 
the  best  of  the  London  scholars,  was  chosen  in  their  name  to  ma 
the  complimentary  speech  when  Queen  Mary  visited  the  city 
the  3rd  of  August  1 553.  He  went  10  Oxford  and  becaro 
olSt  lohn'sColtcge;'  '  '     ' 
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preeerved  until  the  end.  Relifpotts  difficulties  now  began  to  beset 
him;  bat  at  tbc  persuasion  of  Edward  Cheyney,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  although  holding  CathoUc  doctrines,  he  took  deacon's ' 
orders  in  the  EnglishXhurch.  Inwardly  "  he  took  a  remorse  of 
conscience  and  detestation  of  mind."  Rumours  of  his  opinions 
began  to  spread  and,  giving  up  the  office  of  proctor,  he  left  Oxford 
in  1 569  and  went  to  Ireland  to  take  part  in  a  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Dublin  University.  The  suspicion  of  papistry  followed 
him;  and  orders  were  given  for  his  arrest.  For  some  three 
months  he  eluded  pursuit,  hiding  among  friends  and  occupying 
himself  by  writing  a  history  of  Ireland  (first  published  in  Holm- 
shed's  Chronicles),  a  superficial  work  of  no  real  value.  At  last  he 
escaped  to  Douai,  where  be  joined  William  Allen  (q.9.)  and  was 
reconciled  to  the  Roman  Church.  After  being  ordained  sub- 
deacon,  be  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  Jesuit  in  1573,  spending 
some  years  at  Brunn,  Vienna  and  Prague.  In  1580  the  Jesuit 
mission  to  England  was  begun,  and  he  accompanied  Robert 
Parsons  (q.v.)  who,  as  superior,  was  intended  to  counterbalance 
Campion's  fervour  and  impetuous  real.  He  entered  England  in 
the  characteristic  guise  of  a  jewel  merchant,  arrived  in  London 
on  the  24th  of  June  1580,  and  at  once  began  to  preach.  His 
presence  became  known  to  the  authorities  and  an  indiscreet 
declaration, "  Campion  Brag,"  made  the  position  more  difficult. 
The  hue  and  cry  was  out  against  him;  henceforth  he  led  a  hunted 
life,  preaching  and  ministering  to  Catholics  in  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire  and  Lancashire.  During  this  time  he 
was  writing  his  /feces*  Ratienes,  a  rhetorical  display  of  reasons 
against  the  Anglican  Church.  The  book  was  printed  in  a  private 
press  at  Stonor  Park,  Henley,  and  400  copies  were  found  on  the 
benches  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  at  the  Commencement,  on  the  17th 
of  June  1581.  The  sensation  was  immense,  and  the  pursuit 
became  keener.  On  Ins  way  to  Norfolk  he  stopped  at  Lyfbrd  in 
Berkshire,  where  be  preached  on  the  14th  of  Jury  and  the  follow- 
ing  day,  yielding  to  the  foolish  importunity  of  some  pfous  women. 
Here  he  was  captured  by  a  spy  and  taken  to  London,  bearing  on 
his  hat  a  paper  with  the  inscription,  "  Campion,  the  Seditious 
Jesuit."  Committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  examined  4n  the 
presence  of  Elisabeth,  who  asked  him  if  he  acknowledged  her  to 
be  really  queen  of  England,  and  on  his  replying  straightry  in  the 
affirmative,  she  made  him  oilers,  not  only  of  lif  e  but  of  wealth  and 
digmties,coi  conditions  whith  his  conscience  could  not  allow.  He 
'was  kept  a  long  time  in  prison,  twice  racked  by  order  of  the 
council,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  shake  his  constancy. 
Despite  the  effect  of  a  false  rumour  of  retraction  and  a  forged 
confession,  his  adversaries  in  despair  summoned  him  to  four 
public  conferences  (1st,  18th,  33rd  and  27th  of  September),  and 
although  still  suffering,  and  allowed  neither  time  nor  books  for 
preparation,  he  bora  himself  so  easily  and  readily  that  he  won  the 
admiration  of  most  of  the  audience.  Racked  again  on  the  31st 
of  October,  he  was  indicted  at  Westminster  that  he  with  others 
had  conspised  at  Rome  and  Reims  to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  realm 
and  dethrone  the  queen.  On  the  20th  of  November  he  was 
brought  m  guilty  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wrayj  and  in  reply 
to  him  said:  "  If  our  religion  do  make  traitors  we  are  worthy  to 
be  condemned;  but  otherwise  are  and  have  been  true  subjects 
att  ever  thexnieen  had."  He  received  the  sentence  of  the  traitor's 
death  with  the  Te  Dctrn  lamdamms,  and,  after  spending  his  last 
days  in  pious  exercises,  was  led  with  two  companions  to  Tyburn 
(1st  of  December  1581)  and  suffered  the  barbarous  penalty.  Of 
all  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  suffered  for  their  allegiance  to  the 
ancient  religion,  Campion  stands  the  highest.  His  life  and  his 
aspirations  were  pure,  his  zeal  true  and  Ins  loyalty  unquestionable. 
Be  was  beatified  by  Leo  XIIL  in  x886. 

An  admirable  biography  b  to  be  found  in  Richard  Simpson's 
Edmund  Campion  (1867);  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works  in 
De  Backer's  BiHiotMque  de  la  compagnie  de  Jisus.         (E.  TN.) 

CAMPION,  THOMAS  (1 567-1600),  English  poet  and  musician, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  1 2th  of  February  x  567,  and  christened 
at  St  Andrew's,  Hplborn*  He  was  the  son  of  John  Campion  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  who  was  by  profession  one  of  the  curators  of 
the  chancery  court,  the  clerks  "  of  course,"  whose  duties  were  to 
draft  the  various  writs  and  legal  instruments  in  correct  forss.  His 


mother  was  Lucy  Searle,  daughter  of  Laurence  Searle,  one  of  the 
queen's  serjeants-at-arms.  Upon  the  death  of  Campion's  father 
in  1576,  his  mother  married  Augustine  Steward  and  died  herself 
soon  after.  Steward  acted  for  some  years  as  guardian  of  the 
orphan,  and  sent  him  in  1581,  together  with  Thomas  Sisley,  his 
stepson  by  his  second  wife  Anne,  relict  of  Clement  Sisley,  to 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  as  a  gentleman  pensioner.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge  for  four  years,  and  left  the  university,  it  would 
appear,  without  a  degree,  but  strongly  imbued  with  those  tastes 
for  classical  literature  which  exercised  such  powerful  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  work.  In  April  1587  he  was  admitted  to 
Gray's  Inn,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  adopting  a  legal 
profession,  but  he  had  little  sympathy  with  legal  studies  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar.  His  subsequent 
movements  are  not  certain,  but  in  1 501  he  appears  to  have  taken 
pert  in  the  French  expedition  under  Essex,  sent  for  the  assistance 
of  Henry  IV.  against  the  League;  and  in  1606  he  first  appears 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  though  the  absence  of  records 
does  not  permit  us  to  ascertain  where  this  was  obtained.  The 
rest  of  bis  life  was  probably  spent  in  London,  where  he  practised 
as  a  physician  until  his  death  on  the  1st  of  March  1620,  leaving 
behind  him,  it  would  appear,  neither  wife  nor  issue.  He  was 
buried  the  same  day  at  St  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  Fleet  Street. 

The  body  of  Us  works  is  considerable,  the  earliest  known  being 
a  group  of  five  anonymous  poems  mcruded  in  the  Songs  of  Divers 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  appended  to  Newman's  surreptitious 
edition  of  Sidney's  Astrofhel  and  Stella,  which  appeared  in  1501. 
In  x  595  appeared  under  his  own  name  the  Poemata,  a  collection 
of  Latin  panegyrics,  elegies  and  epigrams,  which  evince  much 
skill  in  handling,  and  won  him  considerable  reputation.  This  was 
followed  in  1601  by  A  Booke  of  Ayres,  one  of  the  song-books  so 
fashionable  in  his  day,  the  music  of  which  was  contributed  in  equal 
proportions  by  himself  and  Philip  Rosseter,  while  the  words  were 
almost  certainly  all  written  by  him.  The  following  year  he 
published  his  Observations  in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,  "  against 
the  vulgar  and  unartlfidal  custom  of  riming/'  in  favour  of  rhyme- 
less  verse  on  the  model  of  classical  quantitative  poetry.  Its 
appearance  at  this  stage  was  important  as  the  final  statement  of 
the  craxy  prejudice  by  one  of  its  sanest  and  best  equipped 
champions,  bat  the  challenge  thus  thrown  down  was  accepted  by 
Daniel,  who  in  his  Defence  of  Ryme,  published  the  same  year, 
finally  demolished  the  movement. 

In  1607  he  wrote  and  published  a  masque  for  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Hayes,  and  in  16x3  be  issued  a  volume  of 
Songs  of  Mourning  (set  to  music  by  Coperario  or  John  Cooper) 
for  the  loss  of  Prince  Henry,  which  was  sincerely  lamented  by  the 
whole  English  nation.  The  tame  year  he  wrote  and  arranged 
three  masques,  the  Lords'  Masque  for  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Elisabeth,  an  entertainment  for  the  amusement  of  Qneen  Anne 
at  Cavershaxn  House,  and  a  third  for  the  marriage  of  the  earl  of 
Somerset  to  the  infamous  Frances  Howard,  countess  of  Essex. 
If,  moreover,  as  appears  quite  likely,  his  Two  Bookes-of  Ayres 
(both  words  and  musk  written  by  himself)  belongs  also  to  this 
year,  it  was  indeed  his  annus  mirobilis. 

Some  time  in  or  after  16x7  appeared  his  Third  and  Fourth 
Booh*  of  Ayres;  while  to  that  year  probably  also  belongs  his 
New  Way  of  making  Pour*  Parts  in  Counter-point,  a  technical 
treatise  which  was  for  many  years  the  standard  text-book  on 
the  subject.  It  was  included,  with  annotations  by  Christopher 
Sympson,  in  Playfair'a  Brief  Introduction  te  the  Skill  of  Mustek, 
and  two  editions  appear  to  have  been  bought  up  by  1660.  In 
1618  appeared  The  Ayres  that  were  sung  and  played  at  Brougham 
Castle  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  entertainment  there,  the 
music  by  Mason  and  Earsden,  while  the  words  were  almost 
certainly  by  Campion;  and  in  16x9  be  published  his  Epigram- 
malum  IasH  //.  Umbra  EUgiarum  liber  unus,  a  reprint  of  Ms 
1595  collection  with  considerable  omissions,  additions  (in  the 
form  of  another  book  of  epigrams)  and  corrections. 

While  Campion  had  attained  a  considerable  reputation  in 
his  own  day,  in  the  years  that  followed  his  death  his  works  sank 
into  complete  oblivion.  No  doubt  this  was  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  inedia  in  wmch  he  xnafnry  worked,  the  nMsque  and  the 
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song-book.  The  masque  was  an  amusement  at  any  time  too 
costly  to  be  popular,  and  with  the  Rebellion  it  was  practically 
extinguished.  The  vogue  of  the  song-books  was  even  more 
ephemeral,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  masque,  the  Puritan 
ascendancy,  with  its  distaste  for  all  secular  music,  effectively 
put  an  end  to  the  madrigal.  Its  loss  involved  that  of  many 
hundreds  of  dainty  lyrics,  including  those  of  Campion,  and  it 
is  due  to  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  Mr  A.  H.  Bullen,  who  first 
published  a  collection  of  the  poet's  works  in  1889,  that  his  genius 
has  been  recognized  and  his  place  among  the  foremost  rank  of 
Elizabethan  lyric  poets  restored  to  him. 

Campion  set  little  store  by  his  English  lyrics;  they  were  to 
him  "  the  superfluous  blossoms  of  his  deeper  studies,"  but  we, 
may  thank  the  fates  that  his  precepts  of  rhymeless  versification 
so  little  affected  his  practice.  His  rhymeless  experiments  are 
certainly  better  conceived  than  many  others,  but  they  lack  the 
spontaneous  grace  and  freshness  of  his  other  poetry,  while  the 
whole  scheme  was,  of  course,  unnatural.  He  must  have  possessed 
a  very  delicate  musical  ear,  for  not  one  of  his  songs  is  unmusical; 
moreover,  the  fact  of  his  composing  both  words  and  music  gave 
rise  to  a  metrical  fluidity  which  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
features.  Rarely  indeed  are  his  rhythms  uniform,  while  they 
frequently  shift  from  line  to  line.  His  range  was  very  great  both 
in  feeling  and  expression,  and  whether  he  attempts  an  elaborate 
epithalamium  or  a  simple  country  ditty,  the  result  is  always  full 
of  unstudied  freshness  and  tuneful  charm.  In  some  of  his  sacred 
pieces  he  is  particularly  successful,  combining  real  poetry  with 
genuine  religious  fervour. 

Bibliography. — Works,  &c,  cd.  A.  H.  Bullen  (1880)  excluding 
A  New  Way,  &c ;  Songs  and  Masques,  ed.  A.  H.  Bullen  (1003),  with 
an  introduction  on  Campion's  music  by  Janet  Dodge;  Poems,  Sec. 

Jin  English),  ed.  P.  Vivian  (1907):   Complete  Works,  ed.  P.  Vivian 
Clarendon  Press,  1008).   The. "  Observations  in  the  Art  of  English 
>oesie  "  are  also  published  in  Haslewood's  Ancient  Critical  Essays 
and  Gregory  Smith's  Elisabethan  Critical  Essays,  vol  it  (1903). 

(P.VN.) 

CAMPISTRON,  JEAN  GALBERT  DB  (1656-1733),  French 
dramatist,  was  born  at  Toulouse  of  noble  family  in  1656.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  and  sent  to  Paris. 
Here  he  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Racine.  If  he  copied  his 
master's  methods  of  construction  with  some  success,  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans  be  never  advanced  beyond  mediocrity, 
nor  did  he  ever  approach  the  secret  of  the  musical  lines  oi  Athalie 
and  Pksdrc.  He  secured  the  patronage  of  the  influential  duchesse 
de  Bouillon  by  dedicating  Armmius  to  her,  and  in  1685  he  scored 
his  first  success  with  Andronk,  which  disguised  under  other 
names  the  tragic  .story  of  Don  Carlos  and  Elisabeth  of  France. 
The  piece  made  a  great  sensation,  but  Campistron's  treatment 
is  weak,  and  he  failed  to  avaiLhimself  of  the  possibilities  inherent' 
in  his  subject.  Racine  was  asked  by  Louis  Joseph,  due  de 
Vendome,  to  write  the  book  of  an  opera  to  be  performed  at  a 
f£te  given  in  honour  of  the  Dauphin.  He  handed  on  the  com- 
mission to  Campistron,  who  produced  Acts  el  Galotkce  for  Lulli's 
music  Campistron  had  another  success  in  Tkidale  (1691),  in 
which  he  treated,  again  under  changed  names,  the  biblical  story 
of  Amnon's  passion  for  his  sister  Tamar.  He  wrote  many  other 
tragedies  and  two  comedies,  one  o£  which,  Le  Jaloux  dtsabusi, 
has  been  considered  by  some  judges  to  be  his  best  work.  In 
1686  he  had  been  made  intendant  to  the  due  de  Vendome  and 
followed  him  to  Italy  and  Spain,  accompanying  him  on  all  his 
campaigns.  If  he  was  not  a  good  poet  he  was  an  honest  man 
under  circumstances  in  which  corruption  was  easy  and  usual 
Many  honours  were  conferred  on  him.  The  king  of  Spain 
bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  St  James  of  the  Sword;  the  duke 
of  Mantua  made  him  marquis  of  Penango  in  Montferrat;  and 
in  1 701  he  was  received  into  the  Academy.  After  thirty  years 
of  service  with  Vendome  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  died  on  the  nth  of  May  1723. 

CAMPOAMOR  Y  CAMPOOSORH),  RAMON  DB  (1817-1901), 
Spanish  poet,  was  born  at  Navia  (Asturias)  on  the  24th  of 
September  i8x  7.  Abandoning  his  first  intention  of  entering  the 
Jesuit  order,  he  studied  medicine  at  Madrid,  found  an  opening  in 
politics  as  a  supporter  of  the  Moderate  party,  and,  after  occupying 


several  subordinate  posts,  became  govern**  of  Castellan  de  la 
Plana,  of  Alicante  and  of  Valencia.  His  conservative  tendencies 
grew  more  pronounced  with  time,  and  his  PoUmicas  con  la 
Democra£io(i862)  may  be  taken  as  the  definitive  expression  of 
his  political  opinions.  His  first  appearance  as  a  poet  dated  from 
1840,  when  he  published  his  Ternewas  y  flores,  a  collection  of 
idyllic  verses,  remarkable  for  their  technical  excellence.  His 
Ayes  del  Alma  (1842)  and  his  Fdbulas  morales  y  poUtuas  (1849) 
sustained  his  reputation,  but  showed  no.  perceptible  increase  of 
power  or  skill.  An  epic  poem  in  sixteen  cantos,  CoUm  (1853),  is 
no  more  successful  than  modern  epics  usually  are.  Campoamor'e 
theatrical  pieces,  such  as  El  Patacw  de  la  Verdad  (1871),  Dies 
Irae  (1873),  El  Honor  (1874)  and  Glorias  Humamas  (1885),  axe 
interesting  experiments;  but  they  are  totally  lacking  in  dramatic 
spirit  He  always  showed  a  keen  interest  in  metaphysical  and 
philosophic  questions,  and  denned  bis  position  in  La  Filosofia 
de  las  leyes  (1846),  El  Personatismo  (1855),  Lo  Absolute  (1865) 
and  El  Ideismo  (1883).  These  studies  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
embodying  fragments  of  self-revelation,  and  as  having  led  to 
the  composition  of  those  dohras,  humoradas  and  pequeto* 
poemos,  which  the  poet's  admirers  consider  as  a  new  poetic 
species.  The  first  collection  of  Dolores  was  printed  in  1846,  and 
from  that  date  onwards  new  specimens  were  added  to  each 
succeeding  edition.  It  is  difficult  to  define  a  dolora.  One  critic 
has  described  it  as  a  didactic,  symbolic  stanza  which  combines, 
the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  epigram,  the  melancholy  of  the 
endocha,  the  concise  narrative  of  the  ballad,  and  the  philosophic 
intention  of  the  apologue.  The  poet  himself  declared  that  a 
dolora  is  a  dramatic  humor ada,  and  that  a  pepteMo  poema  is  a 
dolora  on  a  larger  scale.  These  definitions  are  unsatisfactory. 
The  humoristic,  philosophic  epigram  is  an  ancient  poetic  form 
to  which  Campoamor  has  given  a  new  name;  his  invention  goes 
no  further.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Doloras  C*mpoeanor'* 
special  gifts  of  irony,  grace  and  pathos  find  their  best  expression. 
Taking  a  commonplace  theme,  he  presents  in  four,  eight  or  twelve 
lines  a  perfect  miniature  of  condensed  emotion.  By  his  choice 
of  a  vehicle  he  has  avoided  the  fatal  facility  and  copiousness 
which  have  led  many  Spanish  poets  to  destruction.  It  pleased 
him  to  affect  a  vein  of  melancholy,  and  this  affectation  has  been 
reproduced  by  his  followers.  Hence  he  gives  the  impression  of 
insincerity,  of  trifling  with  grave  subjects  and  of  using  mysticism 
as  a  mask  for  frivolity.  The  genuine  Campoamor  is  a  poet  of 
the  sunniest  humour  who,  under  the  pretence  of  t^^fag 
morality  by  satire,  is  really  seeking  to  utter  the  gay  scepticism 
of  a  genial,  epicurean  nature.  His  influence  has  not  been  alto- 
gether for  good.  His  formula  is  too  easily  mastered,  and  to  his 
example  is  due  a  plague  of  doloras  and  humoradas  by  poetasters 
who  have  caricatured  their  model  Campoamor,  as  he  himself 
said,  did  not  practise  art  for  art's  sake;  he  used  art  as  the 
medium  of  ideas,  and  in  ideas  his  imitators  are  poor.  He  died 
at  Madrid  on  the  isth  of  February  1001.  Of  late  years  a  deep 
silence  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge 
him  with  the  impartiality  of  another  generation.  The  over- 
whelming bulk  of  his  work  wilt*  perish;  we  may  even  say  that 
it  is  already  dead.  His  pretensions,  or  the  pretensions  put 
forward  in  his  name,  that  he  discovered  a  new  poetic  genre  win 
be  rejected  later,  as  they  are  rejected  now  by  all  competent 
judges.  The  title  of  a  philosophic  poet  will  be  denied  to  him. 
But  he  will  certainly  survive,  at  least  in  extract,  as  a  distinguished 
humorist,  an  expert  in  epigrammatic  and  sententious  aphorism, 
an  artist  of  extremely  finished  execution.  (J.  F.-K.) 

CAMPOBASSO,  a  city  of  Molise,  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Campobasso,  172  m.  E.S.E.  of  Rome  by  rail,  situated 
«3a  ft.  above  sea-kveL  Pop.  (1001)  town  11,273;  commune 
14,401.  The  town  itself  contains  no  buildings  of  antiquarian 
interest,  but  it  has  some  fine  modern  edifices.  Its  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  cutlery.  Above  the  town  are 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  15th  century.  The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Campobasso  is  unknown.  The  town,  with 
the  territory  surrounding  it,  was  under  the  feudal  rule  of  counts 
until  X739,  when  it  passed  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  payment  of  108,000  ducats. 
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CAMPODEA,  a  small  whitish  wingless  insect  with  long  flexible 
antennae  and  a  pair  of  elongated  caudal  appendages.  The  best- 
known  species  {Campodea  siaphylinus)  has  a  wide  distribution 
and  is  equally  at  home  in  the  warm  valleys  of  south  Europe, 
in  the  subarctic  conditions  of  mountain  tops,  in  caves  and  in 
woods  and  gardens  in  England.  It  lives  in  damp  places  under 
stones,  fallen  trees  or  in  rotten  wood  and  leaves.  Although 
blind,  it  immediately  crawls  away  on  exposure  to  the  light  into 
the  nearest  crevice  or  other  sheltered  spot,  feeling  the  way  with 
its  antennae.  Its  action  is  characteristically  serpentine,  recalling 
that  of  a  centipede.  Campodea  is  one  of  the  bristle-tailed  or 
thysanurous  insects  of  the  order  Aptera  (q.v.). 

CAMPOMANES,  PEDRO  RODRIGUEZ,  Conde  de  (1723-1802), 
Spanish  statesman  and  writer,  was  born  at  Santa  Eulalia  de 
Sorribia,  in  Asturias,  on  the  1st  of  July  1723.  From  1788  to  1 793 
he  was  president  of  the-  council  of  Castile;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  IV.  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  and  retired  from 
public  life,  regretted  by  the  true  friends  of  his  country.  His  first 
literary  work  was  Antiquidad  maritima  de  la  republica  de 
Car  la  go,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  translation  of  the  Voyage 
of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  with  curious  notes.  This  appeared 
in  a  quarto  volume  in  1756.  His  principal  works  are  two  admir- 
able essays,  Discurso  sobre  el  fomento  de  la  industria  popular, 
1774,  and  Discurso  sobre  la  educacion  popular  de  los  artesanos 
y  su  fomento,  1775.  As  a  supplement  to  the  last,  he  published 
four  appendices,  each  considerably  larger  than  the  original  essay. 
The  first  contains  reflections  on  the  origin  of  the  decay  of  arts  and 
manufactures  in  Spain  during  the  last  century.  The  second 
points  out  the  steps  necessary  for  improving  or  re-establishing 
the  old  manufactures,  and  contains  a  curious-collection  of  royal 
ordinances  and  rescripts  regarding  the  encouragement  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  raw  materials. 
The  third  treats  of  the  gild  laws  of  artisans,  contrasted  with 
the  results  of  Spanish  legislation  and  the  municipal  ordinances 
of  towns.  The  fourth  contains  eight  essays  of  Francisco  Martinez 
de  Mata  on  national  commerce,  with  some  observations  adapted 
to  present  circumstances.  :.  These  were  all  printed  at  Madrid  in 
1774  and  1777, in  nve  volumes.  Count  Campomanes  died  on  the 
3rd  of  February  1802. 

Don  A.  Rodriguez  Villa  has  placed  a  biographical  notice  of  Cam po- 
manea  as  an  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Cartas  polihco- 
aumomicas,  published  in  1878. 

CAMPOS,  ARSENIO  MARTINEZ  DE  (1831-1000),  Spanish 
marshal,  senator  and  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  born  at 
Segovia  on  the  14th  of  December  1831.  He  graduated  as  a 
lieutenant  in  1852,  and  for  some  years  was  attached  to  the  staff 
college  as  an  assistant  professor.  He  took  part  in  the  Morocco 
campaign  of  1859-1860,  and  distinguished  himself  in  sixteen 
actions,  obtaining  the  cross  of  San  Fernando,  and  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  then  returned  to  the  staff  college,  as  a 
professor.  Afterwards  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Mexico  under 
Prim.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Cuba,  where  be  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  in  1872.  On  bis  return  to  the  Peninsula,  the 
Federal  Republican  government  in  1873  confided  to  General 
Campos  several  high  commands,  in  which  he  again  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Cantonal  Republicans  and  the.Cariists. 
About  that  time  he  began  to  conspire  with  a  view  to  restore  the 
son  of  Queen  Isabella.  Though  Campos  made  no  secret  of  bis 
designs,  Marshal  Serrano,in  1874,  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  a  division  which  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Bilbao  on  the  2nd  of 
May  of  that  year,  and  in  the  operations  around  EsteUa  m  June. 
On  both  occasions  General  Caropot  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the 
other  commanders  to  proclaim  Alphonso  XII,  He  then  affected 
to  hold  aloof,  and  would  have  been  arrested,  had  not  the  minister 
of  war,  Ceballos,  answered  for  bis  good  behaviour,  end  quartered 
him  in  AvHa  under  surveillance.  He  managed  to  escape,  and 
after  hiding  in  Madrid,  joined  General  Daban  at  Sagunto  on  die 
29th  of  December  1874,  where  he  proclaimed  Alphonso  XII.  king 
of  Spain.  From  that  date  he  never  ceased  to  exercise  great 
influence  in  the  politics  of  the  restoration.  He  was  considered  as 
*  sort  of  supreme  counsellor,  being  consulted  by  King  Alphonso, 
and  later  by  bis  widow,  the  queen-regent,  in  every  important 


political  crisis,  and  on  every  international  or  colonial  question, 
especially  when  other  generals  or  the  army  itself  became  trouble- 
some. He  took  an  important  part  in  the  military  operations 
against  the  Carlists,  and  in  the  negotiations  with  their  leaders, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  1876.  In  the  same  way  he 
brought  about  the  pacification  of  Cuba  in  1878.  On  his  return 
from  that  island  he  presided  over  a  Conservative  cabinet  for  a 
few  months,  but  soon  made  way  for  Canovas,  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  treated  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  In 
1 881,  with  other  discontented  generals,  he  assisted  Sagas ta  in 
obtaining  office.  After  the  death  of  King  Alphonso,  Campos 
steadily  supported  the  regency  of  Queen  Christina,  and  held  high 
commands,  though  declining  to  take  office.  In  1893  he  was 
selected  to  command  the  Spanish  army  at  Melilla,  and  went  to 
the  court  of  Morocco  to  make  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace, 
which  averted  a  war.  When  the  Cuban  rising  in  1895  assumed 
a  serious  aspect,  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Conservative  cabinet  of 
Canovas  to  cope  with  the  rebellion,  but  he  failed  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  in  his  efforts  to  win  over  the  Creoles,  chiefly  because  he 
was  not  allowed  to  give  them  local  self-government,  as  he  wished. 
Subsequently  he  remained  aloof  from  politics,  and  only  spoke 
in  the  senate  to  defend  his  Cuban  administration  and  on  army 
questions.  After  the  war  with  America,  and  the  loss  of  the 
colonies  in  1809,  when  Sefior  S3  vela  formed  a  new  Conservative 
party  and  cabinet,  the  old  marshal  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  senate,  though  his  health  was  failing  fast.  He  held  this  post 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  took  place  in  the  summer 
recess  of  1900  at  Zarauz,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Guipuzcoa, 
where  he  was  buried. 

■  CAMPOS,  an  inland  city  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
on  the  Parahyba  river,-  30  m.  from  the  sea,  and  about  143  m. 
N.E.  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  (1890)  of  the  city, 
22,518;  of  the  municipality,  78,036.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  above  and  below  the  city,  but  is  closed  to  coast- 
wise navigation  by  dangerous  sandbars  at  its  mouth.  The 
shipping  port  for  Campos  is  Imbetiba-  (near  Macah6) ,  60  m.  south- 
west, with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  There  is  also  water 
communication  between  the  two  places  by  means  of  coastal  lakes 
united  by  canals.  Campos  has  indirect  railway  communication 
with  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  way  of  Macahl,  and  is  the  starting  point 
for  several  small  independent  lines.  The  elevation  of  the  city  is 
only  69  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  it  stands  near  the  western  margin 
of  a  highly  fertile  alluvial  plain  devoted  to  the  production  of 
sugar.  The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  and  many  kinds  of  tropical 
fruit  are  produced  in  abundance. 

CAMPULUNG  (also  written  Campu  Lung  and  Kimpulung), 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Muscel,  Rumania,  and  the  seat 
of  a  suffragan,  bishop;  situated  among  the  outlying  hills  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  long  well-wooded  glen 
traversed  by  the  river  Tirgului,  a  tributary  of  the  Argesb.  Pop. 
(1000)  13,033.  Its  pure  air  and  fine  scenery  render  Campulung 
a  popular  summer  resort.  In  the  town  are  more  than  twenty 
churches,  besides  a  monastery  and  a  cathedral,  which  both  claim 
to  have  been  founded,  in  the  13th  century,  by  Radul  Negru,  first 
prince  of  Walachia.  The  Tirgului  supplies  water-power  fot 
several  paper-mills;  annual  fairs  are  held  on  the  20th  of  July 
and  the  24th  of  October;  and  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  with 
Transylvania,over  the  Torzburg  Pass,  15  m.  north,  and  with  the 
south  by  a  branch  railway  to  Ploesci.  Near  Campulung  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp;  and,  just  beyond  the  gates,  vestiges 
of  a  Roman  colony,  variously  identified  with  Romula,  Stepenhun 
and  Ulpia  Traiana,  but  now  called  Gradistea  or  Jidovi. 

CAMUCCINI,  VINCEMZO  (1773-1S44),  Italian  historical 
painter,  was  born  at  Rome.  He  was  educated  by  his  brother 
Pietro,  a  picture-restorer,  and  Borubelli,  an  engraver,  and,  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty,  attempted  nothing  higher  than  copies  of  the 
great  masters,  his  especial  study  being  Raphael.  ■  As  an  original 
painter,  Camuccini  belongs  to  the  school  of  the  French  artist 
David.  His  works  are  rather  the  fruits  of  great  cleverness  and 
patient  care  than  of  fresh  and  original  genius;  and  his  style  was 
essentially  imitative.  He  enjoyed  immense  popularity,  both 
personally,  and  aa  an  artist,  and  received  many  honours  and 
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preferments  from  the  papal  and  other  Italian  courts.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Luca  and  of  the 
Neapolitan  Academy  at  Rome,  and  conservator  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Vatican.  He  was  also  made  chevalier  of  nearly  all  the 
orders  in  Italy,  and  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  chief 
works  are  the  classical  paintings  of  the  "  Assassination  of  Caesar," 
the  "  Death  of  Virginia/'  the  "  Devotion  of  the  Roman  Women," 
"  Young  Romulus  and  Remus,"  "  Horatius  Codes,"  the  "  St 
Thomas,"  which  was  copied  in  mosaic  for  St  Peter's,  the  "  Pre- 
sentation of  Christ  in  the  Temple  "  and  a  number  of  excellent 
portraits.  He  became  a  rich  man,  and  made  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures  which  in  1856  were  sold,  a  number  of  them  (including 
Raphael's  "  Madonna  with  the  Pink  ")  being  bought  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland. 

CAMULODUNUM.  also  written  CamalooOnum  (mod.  Col- 
chester, q.v.),  a  British  and  Roman  town.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  British  chief  CunobcUn  and  is  named  on  his  coins:  after  his 
death  and  the  Roman  conquest  of  south  Britain,  the  Romans 
established  (about  aj>.  48)  a  colonia  or  municipality  peopled 
with  discharged  legionaries,  and  intended  to  serve  both  as  an 
informal  garrison  and  as  a  centre  of  Roman  civilization.  It  was 
stormed  and  burnt  aj>.  61  in  the  rising  of  Boadicea  (q.v.),  but 
soon  recovered  and  became  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Roman 
Britain.  Its  walls  and  some  other  buildings  still  stand  and 
abundant  Roman  remains  enrich  the  local  museum.  The  name 
denotes  "  the  fortress  of  Camulos,"  the  Celtic  Mars. 

CAMUS,  ARMAND  GASTON  (1 740-1804),  French  revolu- 
tionist, was  a  successful  advocate  before  the  Revolution.  In 
1789  h$  was  elected  by  the  third  estate  of  Paris  to  the  states 
general,  and  attracted  attention  .by  his  speeches  against  social, 
inequalities.  Elected  to  the  National  Convention  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Loire,  he  was  named  member  of  the  committee  of 
general  safety,  and  then  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  charged 
with  the  surveillance  of  General  C.  F.  Dumouriez.  Delivered 
with  his  colleagues  to  the  Austrians  on  the  3rd  of  April  2793,  he 
was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  in  November 
1795.  He  played  an  inconspicuous  role  in  the  council  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  On  the  14th  of  August  1789  the  Constituent  Assembly 
made  Camus  its  archivist,  and  in  that  capacity  he  organized  the 
national  archives,  classified  the  papers  of  the  different  assemblies 
of  the  Revolution  and  drew  up  analytical  tables  of  the  precis- 
lerbaux.  He  was  restored  to  the  office  in  1796  and  became 
absorbed  in  literary  work.  He  remained  an  austere  republican, 
refusing'  to  take  part  in  the  Napoleonic  regime. 

CAMUS,  CHARLES  ftlENNB  LOUIS  (1699-1768),  French 
mathematician  and  mechanician,  was  bom  at  Crecy-en-Brie, 
near  Meaux,  on  the  25th  of  August  1699.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics, civil  and  military  architecture,  and  astronomy,  and 
became  associate  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  professor  of 
geometry,  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Architecture  and  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1736  he  accompanied 
Pierre  Louis  Maupertuis  and  Alexis  Claude  Clairaut  in  the 
expedition  to  Lapland  for  the  measurement  of  a  degree  df  the 
meridian.  He  died  on  the  and  of  February  1768.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Cows  de  maihimatiques  (Paris,  1766),  and  a  number 
of  essays  on  mathematical  and  mechanical  subjects  (see  Poggen- 
dorff,  Biog.4U.  HcndwdrteHmcH). 

CAMUS,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  DES  (1672-1732),  French 
mechanician,  was  born  near  St  Mihiel,  on  the  14th  of  September 
1673.  After  studying  for  the  church,  he  devoted  himself  to 
mechanical  inventions,  a  number  of  which  he  described  in  his 
Traiii  des  forces  movoantes  pour  la  pratique  des  arts  et  metiers , 
Paris,  1722.  He  died  in  England  in  173?. 

CAMUS  DB  MtiZI&RES*  NICOLAS  LB  (1721-1789),  French 
architect,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  96th  of  March  1721,  and  died 
at  the  same  city  on  the  27th  of  July  1789.  He  published  several 
works  on  architectural  and  related  subjects. 

CANA,  of  Galilee,  a  village  of  Palestine  remarkable  as  the 
home. of  Nathanael,  and  the  scene  of  Christ's  "  beginning  of 
miracles  "  (John  ii.  x-xi,  iv.  46-54).  Its  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  biblical  narrative  that  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
Jiood  of,  and  higher  than,  Capernaum.  Opinion  as  to  identifica- 


tion is  fairly  divided  between  Kefr  Kenna  and  Kaaa-el-JeUL 
The  former,  about  4  m.  N.NJ2.  of  Nazareth,  contains  a 
ruined  church  and  a  small  Christian  population;  the  latter 
is  an  uninhabited  village  about  9  m.  N.  of  Nazareth,  with  no' 
remains  but  a  few  cisterns. 

CANAAN,  CANAANITES.  These  geographical  and  ethnic 
terms  have  a  shifting  reference,  which  doubtless  arises  out  of  the 
migrations  of  the  tribes  to  which  the  term  "  Canaanites *' 
belongs.  Thus  in  Josh.  v.  1  the  term  seems  to  be  applied  to  a 
population  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Josh.  xL  3, 
Num.  xiii.  29  (cf.  also  Gen.  xiii.  12)  not  only  to  these,  but  to  a 
people  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  In  Isa.  xxiiL  n  it  seems  to  be  used 
of  Phoenicia,  and  in  Zcph.*ii,  5  (where,  however,  the  text  is 
disputed)  of  Philistia.  Most  often  it  is  applied  comprehensively 
to  the  population  of  the  entire  west  Jordan  land  and  its  pre- 
Israelitish  inhabitants.  This  usage  is  characteristic  of  the 
writer  called  the  Yahwist  (J);  see  a.g.  Gen.  xii.  5,  xxxiiL*x8; 
Ex.  xv.  15;  Num.  xxxiii.  51;  Josh.  xxii.  o>  Judg.iii.  1;  Ps.  cvL  38, 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  also,  as  Augustine  tells  us,1  a  usage  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  call  their  land  "  Canaan."  This  is  confirmed  by 
coins  of  the  city  of  Laodicea  by  the  Lebanon,  which  bear  the 
legend, "  Of  Laodicea,  a  metropolisin  Canaan  ";  these  coins  are 
dated  under  Antiochus  IV.  (1 7  5-i64B.c),andhissuccessor8,  Greek 
writers,  too,  tell  us  a  fact  of  much  interest,  viz.  that  the  original 
name  of  Phoenicia  was  xva,  ue.  Kena,  a  short,  collateral  form  of 
Kena'anorKan'an.  The  form  Kan'an  is  favoured  by  the  Egyptian 
usage.  Seti  L  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Shasu,  or  Arabian 
nomads,  from  the  fortress  of  Taru  (Shur?)  to  "  the  Ka-n-'-na," 
and  Rameses  III.  to  ha\e  built  a  temple  to  the  god  Amen  in  "  the 
Ka-n-'-na."  By  this  geographical  name  is  probably  meant  all 
/western  Syria  and  Palestine  with  Raphia — "  the  (first)  city  of  the 
Ka-n-'-na  " — for  the  south-west  boundary  towards  the  desert,1 
In  the  Jetters  sent  by  governors  and  princes  of  Palestine  to  their 
Egyptian  overlord  * — commonly  known  as  the  Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets—we  find  the  two  forms  Kmafrfri  and  Kinahnw,  corres- 
ponding to  Kena'  and  Kena'an  respectively,  and  standing,  as 
Ed.  Meyer  has  shown,  for  Syria  in  its  widest  extent. 

On  the  name  "  Canaan  "  Wihckler  remarks,4  "  There  is  at 
present  no  prospect  of  an  etymological  explanation."  From  the 
fact  that  Egyptian  (though  not  Hebrew)  scribes  constantly 
prefix  the  article,  we  may  suppose  that  it  originally  meant 
"  the  country  of  the  Canaanites,"  just  as  the  Hebrew  phrase 
"  the  Lebanon  "  may  originally  have  meant "  the  highlands  of 
the  Libnites  ";  and  we  are  thus  permitted  to  group  the  term 
"  Canaan  "  with  dan-names  such  as  Achan,  Akan,  Jeakan, 
Anak  (generally  with  the  article  prefixed),  Kain,  Kenan.  Nor 
arc  scholars  more  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  region  where  the 
terms  "  Canaanite  "  and  "  Canaan  "  arose.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  term  Kinafrfri  in  the  Amarna  letters  corresponds  to  Syria  and 
Palestine  in  their  entirety.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
terms  "  Canaanite  "  and  "  Canaan  "  arose  in  that  region,  for 
they  are  presumably  much  older  than  the  Amarna  tablets.  Let 
us  refer  at  this  point  to  a  document  in  Genesis  which  Is  perhaps 
hardly  estimated  at  its  true  value,  the  so-called  Table  of  People* 
in  Gen.  x.  Here  we  find  "  Canaan-"  included  among  the  four 
sons  of  Ham.  If  Cush  in  *.  6  realty  means  Ethiopia,  and  M-s-r-i-m 
Egypt,  and  Put  the  Libyans,  and  if  Earn  is  really  a  Hebraized 
form  of  the  old  Egyptian  name  for  Egypt*  Kam-t  (black),*  the 
passage  is  pozakng  in  the  extreme.  But  if,  as  has  recently  been 
suggested/  Cush,  M-s-r-i-m,  and  Put  are  in  north  Arabia,  and 
Ham  is  the  short  for  Yarbam  or  Yerahme'el  (see  1  Chr.  ii.  25-27, 
42),  a  north  Arabian  name  intimately  associated  with  Caleb,  all 
becomes  dear,  and  Canaan  in  particular  is  shown  to  be  an 
Arabian  name.    Now  it  is  no  mere  hypothesis  that  h*gin,>if*g 

1  EnarraHo  in  Psalm  civ. 

*  W.  M.  M Oiler,  Asia*  und  Europa.  p.  305. 

*  The  letters  are  written  in  the  official  and  diplomatic  language- 
Babylonian,  though  "  Canaaaitish  "  words  and  idioms  are  not 
wanting. 

4  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alts  Testament,  p.  181. 

*  These  explanations  are  endorsed  by  Driver  (Cenesis.on  Gen.  x.). 

*  See  the  relevant  articles  in  Ency.  Bib*  and  Cheyne's  Cmens 
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from  abwut  4000  B.C.1  a  wave  of  Semitic  migration  poured  out  of 
Arabia,  and  flooded  Babylonia  certainly,  and  possibly,  more  or 
less,  Syria  and  Palestine  also.  Also  that  between  2800  and  2600 
B.C.  a  second  wave  from  Arabia  took  the  same  course,  covering 
not  only  Babylonia,  but  also  Syria  and  Palestine  and  probably 
also  Egypt  (the  Hyksos).  It  is  soon  after  this  that  we  meet  with 
the  great  empire-builder  and  civilizer,  Khammurabi  (2267-2213), 
the  first  king  of  a  united  Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
first  part  of  his  name  is  identical  with  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Canaan  in  Genesis  (tJam  or  Kham),  indicating  his  Arabian 
origin.1  It  was  he,  too,  who  restored  the  ancient  supremacy  of 
Babylonia  over  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  so  prevented  the 
Babylohizing  of  these  countries  from  coming  to  an  abrupt  end. 

We  now  understand  how  the  Phoenicians,  whose  ancestors 
arrived  in  the  second  Semitic  migration,  came  to  call  their  land 
"  Canaan."  They  had  in  fact  the  best  right  to  do  so.  The  first  of 
the  Canaanite.  immigrants  were  driven  seawards  by  the  masses 
which  followed  them.  They  settled  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  after 
times  became  so  great  in  commerce  that  "  Canaanite  "  became  a 
common  Hebrew  term  for  "  merchant  "  (e.g.  Isa.  xxiii.  8).  It  is 
a  plausible  theory  that  in  the  conventional  language  of  their 
inscriptions  they  preserved  a  number  of  geographical  and  re- 
ligious phrases  which,  Cor  them,  had  no  clear  meaning,  and 
belonged  properly  to  the  land  of  their  distant  ancestors,  Arabia.' 
For  their  own  traditions  as  to  their  origin  see  Phoenicia;  we 
cannot  venture  to  reject  these  altogether.  The  masses  of  immi- 
grants which  followed  them  may  have  borne  the  name  of 
Amorites.  A  few  words  on  this  designation  must  here  be  given. 
Both  within  and  without  Palestine  the  name  was  famous. 

First,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament.  We  find  "  the  Amorite  " 
(a  collective  term)  mentioned  in  the  Table  of  Peoples  (Gen.  x. 
16- 1 8a)  among  other  tribal  names,  the  exact  original  reference  of 
which  had  probably  been  forgotten.  No  one  in  fact  would 
gather  from  this  and  parallel  passages  how  important  a  part  was 
played  by  the  Amorites  in  the  early  history  of  Palestine.  In 
Gen.  xiv.  7  f.,  Josh.  x.  5  f.,  Deut.  i.  19  ff.,  27,  44  we  find  them 
located  in  the  southern  mountain  country,  while  in  Num.  xxi.  13, 
21  f.,  JoshiLio,  ix.io,  xxiv.8, 1 2,&c.  we  hear  of  two  great  Amorite 
kings,  residing  respectively  at  Hcshbon  and  Ashtaroth  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Quite  different,  however,  is  the  view  taken  in 
Gen.  xv.  16,  xlviiL  22,  Josh.xxiv.15,  Judg.  i.34,  Am.ii.9,  10,  &c, 
where  the  name  of  Amorite  is  synonymous  with  "  Canaanite," 
except  that  "  Amorite  "  is  never  used  for  the  population  on  the 
coast.  Next,  as  to  the  extra-Biblical  evidence.  In  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  and  in  the  Amarna  tablets  Amar  and  Amurru  have  a 
more  limited  meaning,  being  applied  to  the  mountain-region 
east  of  Phoenicia,  extending  to  the  Orontes.  Later  on,  Amurru 
became  the  Assyrian  term  for  the  interior  of  south  as  well  as 
north  Palestine,  and  at  a  still  more  recent  period  the  term  "  the 
land  of  tfatti  "  (conventionally  =  IIittitcs)  displaced  "  Amurru  " 
so  far  as  north  Palestine  is  concerned  (see  Hittites). 

Thus  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Amorites  belong  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  second  great  Arabian  migration.  In  the  interval 
preceding  the  second  stage  Syria  with  Palestine  became  an 
Egyptian  dependency,  though  the  links  with  the  sovereign 
power  were  not  so  strong  as  to  prevent  frequent  local  rebellions. 
Under  Thothmes  III.  and  Amen-hotep  II,  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
hand  kept  the  Syrians  and  Canaanites  sufficiently  loyal  to  the 
Pharaohs.  The  reign  of  Amen-hotep  III.,  however,  was  not 
quite  so  tranquil  for  the  Asiatic  province.  Turbulent  m  chiefs 
began  to  seek  their  opportunities,  though  as  a  rule  they  did  not 
find  them  because  they  could  not  obtain  the  help  of  a  neighbour- 
ing king.4    The  boldest  of  the  disaffected  was  Aziru,  son  of  Abd- 

1  For  the  grounds  of  these  dates  see  Winclder,  Gesch.  Isr.  i.  127  f. ; 
Paton,  Early  Hist,  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (1902).  pp.  6-8. 25*28. 

'  It  is  true  the  Babylonians  themselves  interpreted  the  name 
differently  (5  R.  44a b 21V  kimta  rapashtum, "  wide  family."  That, 
however,  is  only  a  natural  protest  against  what  wemay  call  Canaan- 
Ism  or  Arabism. 

*  See  Cheyne,  Genesis  and  Exodus  (on  Gen.  i.  26),  and  cf.  G.  A. 
Cooke,  N.  Sem.  Inscriptions  (e.f.  pp.  30-40,  on  Eshmunazar's  in- 
scription). 

4  See  Amarna  Letters,  Winclder" $  edition,  No.  7. 


ashirU,  a  prince  of  Annrru,  who  even  before  the  death  of  Amen- 
hotep  III.  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power  into  the  plain  of 
Damascus.  Aklzzi,  governor  of  Katna  (near  Horns  or  Hamath), 
reported  this  to  the  Pharaoh  who  seems  to  have  frustrated  the 
attempt.  In  the  next  reign,  however,  both  father  and  son  caused 
infinite  trouble  to  loyal  servants  of  Egypt  like  Rib-Addi,  governor 
of  Gubla  (Gebal). 

It  was,  first,  the  advance  of  the  Hatti  (Hittites)  into  Syria, 
which  began  in  the  time  of  Amen-hotep  IIL,  but  became  far  more 
threatening  in  that  of  his  successor,  and  next,  the  resumption  of 
the  second  Arabian  migration,  which  most  seriously  undermined 
the  Egyptian  power  in  Asia.  Of  the  former  we  cannot  speak 
here  (see  Hittites),  except  so  far  as  to  remark  the  Abd- AshirU 
and  his  son  Aziru,  though  at  first  afraid  of  the  fjatti,  was  after- 
wards clever  enough  to  make  a  treaty  with  their  king,  and,  with 
other  external  powers,  to  attack  the  districts  which  remained 
loyal  to  Egypt.  In  vain  did  Rib-Addi  send  touching  appeals 
for  aid  to  the  distant  Pharaoh,  who  was  far  too  much  engaged  in 
his  religious  innovations  to  attend  to  such  messages.  What  most 
inierestsus  is  themention  of  troublcsomein  vaderscallcdsome  times 
sa-gas  (a  Babylonian  ideogram  meaning  "  robber  "),  sometimes 
tf  abiri.  Who  are  these  rjabiri?  Not,  as  was  at  first  thought  by 
some,  specially  the  Israelites,  but  all  those  tribes  of  land-hungry 
nomads  ("  Hebrews  ")  who  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  settled  regions,  and  sought  to  appropriate  it  for 
themselves.  Among  these  we  may  include  not  only  the  Israelites 
or  tribes  which  afterwards  became  Israelitish,  but  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites  and  Edomites.  We  meet  with  the  tfabiri  in  north 
Syria.  Itakkama  writes  thus  to  the  Pharaoh,1  "Behold, 
Namyawaza  has  surrendered  all  the  cities  of  the  king,  my  lord, 
to.  the  Sa-gas  in  the  land  of  Kadesh  and  in  Ubi.  But  I  will  go, 
and  if  thy  gods  and  thy  sun  go  before  me,  I  will  bring  back  the 
cities  to  the  king,  my  lord,  from  the  iJabiri,  to  show  myself 
subject  to  him;  and  I  will  expel  the  Sa-cas."  Similarly  Zimrida, 
king  of  Sidon,  declares,  "  All  my  cities  which  the  king  has  given 
into  my  hand,  have  come  into  the  hand  of  the  ©abiri."*  Nor 
had  Palestine  any  immunity  from  the  Arabian  invaders.  The 
king  of  Jerusalem,  Abd-Uiba,  the  second  part  of  whose  name  has 
been  thought  to  represent  the  Hebrew  Yahwch,7  reports  thus  to 
the  Pharaoh,  "  If  (Egyptian)  troops  come  this  year,  lands  and 
princes  will  remain  to  the  king,  my  lord;  but  if  troops  come  not, 
these  lands  and  princes  will  not  remain  to  the  king,  my  lord.* 
Abd-Hiba's  chief  trouble  arose  from  persons  called  Milkili  and 
the  sons  of  Lapaya,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  treason- 
able league  with  the  Qabiri.  Apparently  this  restless  warrior 
found  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Gina.*  All  these  princes,  however, 
malign  each  other  in  their  letters  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  protest 
their  own  innocence  of  traitorous  intentions.  Namyawaza,  for 
instance,  whom  Itakkama  (see  above)  accuses  of  disloyalty, 
writes  thus  to  the  Pharaoh,  "  Behold,  I  and  my  warriors  and  my 
chariots,  together  with  my  brethren  and  my  Sa-gas,  and  my  Suti10 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  (royal)  troops,  togo  whithersoever  theking, 
my  lord,  commands."  n  This  petty  prince,  therefore,  sees  no  harm 
in  having  a  band  of  Arabians  for  his  garrison,  as  indeed  Hezekiah 
long  afterwards  had  his  Urbi  to  help  him  against  Sennacherib, 

From  the  same  period  we  have  recently  derived  fresh  and 
important  evidence  as  to  pre-Israelitish  Palestine.  As  soon  as 
the  material  gathered  is  large  enough  to  be  thoroughly  classified 
and  critically  examined,  a  true  history  of  early  Palestine  will  be 
within  measurable  distance.  At  present,  there  are  five  places 
whence  the  new  evidence  has  been  obtained:  1.  Tell-el-Hasy, 
generally  identified  with  the  Lachish  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Excavations  were  made  here  in  1 890-1892  by  Flinders  Petrie 
and  Bliss.  2.  Gezer,  plausibly  identified  with  the  Gezer  of  1  Kings 
ix.  16.  Here  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  began  excavating  in  1002. 
3.  Tcll-e$-§afy,  possibly  the  Gath  of  the  Old  Testament,  6  m.from 
Elcutheropolis.   Here  F.  J.  Bliss  and  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  made 

«  Op.  eii.  No.  146.  #  •  Op.  cit.  No.  147. 

7  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds,  iii.  p.  16. 

•  Amarna  Letters,  No.  180  (xi.  20-24). 

•  Ibid.  No.  161  (xi.  is- 18).         *  Nomads  of  the  Syrian  desert. 
11  Amarna  Letters,  No.  144  (xi.  24-32). 
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some  discoveries  in  1 890-1000.  A  complete  examination  of  the 
site,  however,  was  impossible.  4.  Tell-el-Mutasellim,  near 
Lejjftn  (Megiddo-Legio).  Schumacher  began  working  here  in 
1003  for  the  German  Palestine  Society.  5.  Taannek,  on  the 
south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  Prof.  Ernst  Sellin  of 
Vienna  was  able  to  do  much  in  a  short  time  (1902-1004).  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  on  the  first  of  these  sites  a  cuneiform 
tablet  belonging  to  the  Amarna  series  was  discovered;  at  Gczer, 
a  deed  of  sale;  at  Tell-el-Hasy  the  remains  of  a  Babylonian 
stele,  three  seals,  and  three  cylinders  with  Babylonian  mytho- 
logical representations;  at  Tell-el-Mutasellim,  a  seal  bearing  a 
Babylonian  legend,  and  at  Taannek,  twelve  tablets  and  frag- 
ments of  tablets  were  found  near  the  fragments  of  the  terra- 
cotta box  in  which  they  were  stored.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  should  have  used 
Babylonian  cuneiform  in  their  own  official  correspondence. 
But  much  beside  tablets  has  been  found  on  these  sites;  primitive 
sanctuaries,  for  instance.  The  splendid  alignment  of  monoliths 
at  Gezer  is  described  in  detail  in  P.E.F.  Quart.  Statement, 
January  1003,  p.  23,  and  July  1903,  p.  219.  There  is  reason, 
as  Macalister  thinks,  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  gradual 
development,  beginning  with  two  small  pillars,  and  gradually 
enlarging  by  later  additions.  There  is  a  smaller  one  at  Tell-es- 
§afy.  The  Semitic  cult  of  sacred  standing  stones  is  thus  proved 
to  be  of  great  antiquity;  Sellin 's  discoveries  at  Taannek  and  those 
of  Bliss  at  Tell-es-§afy  fully  confirm  this.  Rock-hewn  altars 
have  also  been  found,  illustrating  the  prohibition  in  Ex.  xx. 
25,  26,  and  numerous  jars  with  the  skeletons  of  infants.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  sacrificing  of  children  was  practised  on  a 
large  scale  among  the  Canaanitcs.  Their  chief  deity  was  Ashtart 
( Astarte) ,  the  goddess  of  fertility.  Numerous  images  of  her  have 
been  found,  but  none  of  the  god  BaaL  The  types  of  the  divine 
form  vary  in  the  different  places.  The  other  images  which  have 
been  found  represent  Egyptian  deities.  We  must  not,  however, 
infer  that  there  was  a  large  Egyptian  element  in  the  Canaanitish 
Pantheon.  What  the  images  do  prove  is  the  large  amount  of 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  the  presence  of 
Egyptians  in  the  subject  country. 

See  the  TeU-cU Amarna  Letters,  cd.by  Winckler,  with  translation 
(1896) ;  the  reports  of  Macalister  in  the  Pal.  Expl.  Fund  Statements 
from  1903  onwards;  Sellin's  report  of  excavations  at  Tell  Ta'annek; 
abo  H.  W.  Hogg,  "  Recent  A&syrioloey,"  &c,  in  Inaugural  Lectures 
ed.  by  Prof.  A.  ST  Peake  (Manchester  University,  1905).  On  Biblical 
questions,  sec  Dillmann  s  commentaries  and  the  Bible  dictionaries. 
See  further  articles  Palestine;  Jews.  (T.  K.  C.) 

CANACHUS,  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon  in  Achaea,  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century  B.C.  He  was  especially  noted  as  the  author 
of  two  great  statues  of  Apollo,  one  in  bronze  made  for  the  temple 
at  Miletus,  and  one  in  cedar  wood  made  for  Thebes.  The  coins 
of  Miletus  furnish  us  with  copies  of  the  former  and  show  the  god 
to  have  held  a  stag  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other.  The 
rigidity  of  these  works  naturally  impressed  later  critics. 

CANADA.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  comprises  the  northern 
half  of  the  continent  of  North  America  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
excepting  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and 
Newfoundland,  still  a  separate  colony  of  the  British  empire. 
Its  boundary  on  the  south  is  the  parallel  of  latitude  490,  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Lake-of-t he- Woods,  then  a  chain  of  small 
lakes  and  rivers  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Great  Lakes  with 
their  connecting  rivers  to  Cornwall,  on  the  St  Lawrence.  From 
this  eastward  to  the  state  of  Maine  the  boundary  is  an  artificial 
line  nearly  corresponding  to  lat.  450;  then  an  irregular  line 
partly  determined  by  watersheds  and  rivers  divides  Canada 
from  Maine,  coming  out  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  western 
boundary  is  the  Pacific  on  the  south,  an  irregular  line  a  few  miles 
inland  from  the  coast  along  the  "  pan  handle  "  of  Alaska  to 
Mount  St  EHas,  and  the  meridian  of  141°  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
A  somewhat  similar  relationship  cuts  off  Canada  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Labrador  belong- 
ing to  Newfoundland. 

Physical  Geography. — In  spite  of  these  restrictions  of  its 
natural  coast  line  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Canada 


is  admirably  provided  with  harbours  on  both  oceans.  The  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  with  its  much  indented  shores  and  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  supply  endless  harbours,  the 
northern  ones  closed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  but  the  southern  ones 
open  all  the  year  round;  and  on -the  Pacific  British  Columbia 
is  deeply  fringed  with  islands  and  fjords  with  well-sheltered 
harbours  everywhere,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  unbroken 
shore  of  the  United  States  to  the  south.  The  long  stretches  of 
sheltered  navigation  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  north  of 
Newfoundland  to  Quebec,  and  for  600  m.  on  the  British 
Columbian  coast,  are  of  great  advantage  for  the  coasting  trade. 
The  greatly  varied  Arctic  coast  line  of  Canada  with  its  large 
islands,  inlets  and  channels  is  too  much  clogged  with  ice  to  be  of 
much  practical  use,  but  Hudson  Bay,  a  mediterranean  sea  850  m. 
long  from  north  to  south  and  600  m.  wide,  with  its  outlet  Hudson 
Strait,  has  long  been  navigated  by  trading  ships  and  whalers, 
and  may  become  a  great  outlet  for  the  wheat  of  western  Canada, 
though  closed  by  ice  except  for  four  months  in  the  summer.  Of 
the  nine  provinces  of  Canada  only  three  have  no  coast  line  on  salt 
water,  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  first  may 
soon  be  extended  to  Hudson  Bay.  Ontario  has  a  seaboard  only 
on  Hudson  Bay's  southern  extension,  James  Bay,  and  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  shallow  harbours  of  the  latter  bay 
will  ever  be  of  much  importance  for  shipping,  though  Churchill 
Harbour  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Bay  may  become  an  im- 
portant grain  port.  What  Ontario  lacks  in  salt  water  navi- 
gation is,  however,  made  up  by  the  busy  traffic  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  physical  features  of  Canada  are  comparatively  simple, 
and  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  more  than  half  of  its  surface  sloping 
gently  inwards  towards  the  shaUow  basin  of  Hudson  Bay,  with 
higher  margins  to  the  south-east  and  south-west  In  the  main 
it  is  a  broad  trough,  wider  towards  the  north  than  towards  the 
south,  and  unsym metrical,  Hudson  Bay  occupying  much  of  its 
north-eastern  part,  while  to  the  west  broad  plains  rise  gradually 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  eastern  member 
of  the  Cordillera  which  follows  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. 
The  physical  geography  of  Canada  is  so  closely  bound  up  with 
its  geology  that  at  least  an  outline  of  the  geological  factors 
involved  in  its  history  is  necessary  to  understand  the  present 
physiography.  The  mountain  structures  originated  in  three 
great  orogenic  periods,  the  earliest  in  the  Archean,  the  second  at 
the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  Mesoxoic 
The  Archean  mountain  chains,  which  enclosed  the 
present  region  of  Hudson  Bay,  were  so  ancient  that 
they  had  already  been  worn  down  almost  to  a  plain  before  the 
early  Palaeozoic  sediments  were  laid  down.  This  ruling  geological 
and  physical  feature  of  the  North  American  continent  has  been 
named  by  E.  Sucss  the  "Canadian  Shield."  Round  it  the 
Palaeozoic  sands  and  clays,  largely  derived  from  its  own  waste, 
were  deposited  as  nearly  horizontal  beds,  in  many  places  still 
almost  undisturbed.  Later  the  sediments  lying  to  the  south-east 
of  this  "  protaxis,"  or  nucleus  of  the  continent,  were  pushed 
against  its  edge  and  raised  into  the  Appalachian  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  however,  extends  only  a  short  distance  into  Canada. 
The  Mcsozoic  sediments  were  almost  entirely  laid  down  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  the  protaxis,  upon  the  flat-lying  Palaeo- 
zoic rocks,  and  in  the  prairie  region  they  are  still  almost  hori- 
zontal; but  in  the  Cordillera  they  have  been  thrust  up  into  the 
series  of  mountain  chains  characterizing  the  Pacific  coast  region. 
The  youngest  of  these  mountain  chains  is  naturally  the  highest, 
and  the  oldest  one  in  most  places  no  longer  rises  to  heights 
deserving  the  name  of  mountains.  Owing  to  this  unsymmetric 
development  of  North.  America  the  main  structural  watershed 
is  towards  its  western  side,  on  the  south  coinciding  with  the 
Rocky  Mountains  proper,  but  to  the  northward  falling  back  to 
ranges  situated  further  west  in  the  same  mountain  region.  The 
great  central  area  of  Canada  is  drained  towards  Hudson  Bay, 
but  its  two  largest  rivers  have  separate  watersheds,  the  Mackenzie 
flowing  north-west  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  St  Lawrence 
north-east  towards  the  Atlantic,  the  one  to  the  south-west  and 
the  other  to  the  south-cast  of  the  Archean  protaxis.    White 
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these  ancient  events  shaped  the  topography  in  a  broad  way,  its 
final  development  was  comparatively  recent,  during  the  glacial 
period,  when  the  loose  materials  were  scoured  from  some  regions 
and  spread  out  as  boulder  clay,  or  piled  up  as  moraines  in  others; 
and  the  original  water-ways  were  blocked  in  many  places.  The 
retreat  of  the  ice  left  Canada  much  in  its  present  condition 
except  for  certain  post-glacial' changes  of  level  which  seem  to  be 
still  in  progress.  For  this  reason  the  region  has  a  very  youthful 
topography  with  innumerable  lakes  and  waterfalls  as  evidence 
that  the  rivers  have  not  long  been  at  work.  The  uneven.carving 
down  of  the  older  mountain  systems,  especially  that  of  the 
Archean  protaxis,  and  the  disorderly  scattering  of  glacial  material 
provide  most  of  the  lake  basins  so  characteristic  of  Canada. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — As  a  result  of  the  geological  causes  just 
mentioned  many  parts  of  Canada  are  lavishly  strewn  with  lakes 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  bodies  of  water  hundreds  of  miles 
long  and  a  thousand  feet  deep  to  ponds  lost  to  sight  in  the  forest. 
Thousands  of  these  lakes  have  been  mapped  more  or  less  carefully, 
and  every  new  survey  brings  to  light  small  lakes  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  white  man.  For  numbers  they  can  be  compared 
only  with  those  of  Finland  and  Scandinavia  in  Europe,  and  for 
size  with  those  of  eastern  Africa;  but  for  the  peat  extent  of 
lake-filled  country  there  is  no  comparison.  From  the  map  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  largest  and  most  thickly  strewn  lakes 
occur  within  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  belong  to  the  Archean  protaxis  or  project  beyond  its  edges 
into  the  Palaeozoic  sedimentary  rocks  which  lean  against  it. 
The  most  famous  of  the  lakes  are  those  of  the  St  Lawrence 
system,  Which  form  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Canada 
and  are  shared  with  the  United  States;  but  many  others  have 
the  right  to  be  called  "  Great  Lakes  "  from  their  magnitude. 
There  are  nine  others  which  have  a  length  of  more  than  100  m., 
and  thirty-five  which  are  more  than  50  m.  long.  Within  the 
Archean  protaxis  they  are  of  the  most  varied  shapes,  since  they 
represent  merely  portions  of  the  irregular  surface  inundated  by 
some  morainic  dam  at  the  lowest  point.  Comparatively  few 
have  simple  outlines  and  an  unbroken  surface  of  water,  the  great 
majority  running  into  long  irregular  bays  and  containing  many 
islands,  sometimes  even  thousands  in  number,  as  in  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake-of-the-Woods.  In  the  Cordilleran  region  on  the 
other  hand  the  lakes  are  long,  narrow  and  deep,  m  reality  sections 
of  mountain  valleys  occupied  by  fresh  water,  just  as  the  fjords 
of  the  adjoining  coast  are  valleys  occupied  by  the  sea.  The  lakes 
of  the  different  regions  present  the  same  features  as  the  nearest 
sea  coasts  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  majority  of  the  lakes  have 
rocky  shores  and  islands  and  great  variety  of  depth,  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  however,  are  rimmed  with  marshes  and  are  slowly 
filling  up  with  vegetable  matter,  ultimately  becoming  peat  bogs, 
the  muskegs  of  the  Indian.  Most  of  Canada  is  so  well  watered 
that  the  lakes  have  outlets  and  are  kept  fresh,  but  there  are  a  few 
small  lakes  in  southern  Saskatchewan,  e.g.  the  Quill  and  Old 
Wives  lakes,  in  regions  arid  enough  to  require  no  outlets.  In 
such  cases  the  waters  are  alkaline,  and  contain  various  salts  in, 
solution  which  are  deposited  as  a  white  rim  round  the  basin 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  when  the  amount  of  water  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  evaporation.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
maritime  plants,  such  as  the  samphire,  growing  on  their  shores 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  it.  In  many  cases  the  lakes  of  Canada  simply  spill  over 
at  the  lowest  point  from  one  basin  into  the  next  below,  making 
chains  of  lakes  with  no  long  or  well-defined  channels  between, 
since  in  so  young  a  country  there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  the 
rivers  to  have  carved  wide  valleys.  Thus  canoe  navigation  may 
be  carried  on  for  hundreds  of  miles,  with  here  and  there  a  water- 
fall or  a  rapid  requiring  a  portage  of  a  few  hundred  yards  or  at 
most  a  mile  or  two.  The  river  systems  are  therefore  in  many 
cases  complex  and  tortuous,  and  very  often  the  successive 
connecting  links  between  the  lakes  receive  different  names.  The 
best  example  of  this  is  the  familiar  one  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which 
may  be  said  to  begin  as  Nipigon  river  and  to  take  the  names  St 
Mary's,  St  Clair,  Detroit  and  Niagara,  before  finally  flowing 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea  under,  its  proper  name.   As  these 


lakes  are  great  reservoirs  and  settling  basins,  the  rivers  which 
empty  them  are  unusually  steady  in  level  and  contain  beautifully 
clear  water.  The  St  Lawrence  varies  only  a  few  feet  in  the  year 
and  always  has  pellucid  bluish-green  water,  while  the  Mississippi, 
whose  tributaries  begin  only  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  varies  40  ft.  or  more  between  high-  and  low-water  and  is 
loaded  with  mud.  The  St  Lawrence  is  far  the  most  important 
Canadian  river  from  the  historic  and  economic  points  of  view, 
since  it  provided  the  main  artery  of  exploration  in  early  days,  and 
with  its  canals  past  rapids  and  between  lakes  still  serves  as  a 
great  highway  of  trade  between  the  interior  of  the  continent  and 
the  seaports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  It  is  probable  that 
politically  Canada  would  have  followed  the  course  of  the  States 
to  the  south  but  for  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  with  widely 
extended  trading  posts  along  the  easily  ascended  channel  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  so  that  this  river  was  the 
ultimate  bond  of  union  between  Canada  and  the  empire. 

North  of  the  divide  between  the  St  Lawrence  system  and 
Hudson  Bay  there  are  many  large  rivers  converging  on  that 
inland  sea,  such  as  Whale  river,  Big  river,  East  Main,  Rupert 
and  Nottaway  rivers  coming  in  from  Ungava  and  northern 
Quebec;  Moose  and  Albany  rivers  with  important  tributaries 
from  northern  Ontario;  and  Severn,  Nelson  and  Churchill 
rivers  from  the  south-west  All  of  these  are  rapid  and  shallow, 
affording  navigation  only  for  canoes;  but  the  largest  of  them, 
Nelson  river,  drains  the  great  Manitoban  lakes,  Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis  and  Manitoba,  which  are  frequented  by  steamers, 
and  receive  the  waters  of  Lake-of-the-Woods,  Lake  Seul  and 
many  others  emptying  into  Winnipeg  river  from  Ontario;  of 
Red  river  coming  in  from  the  United  States  to  the  south;  and 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  western 
prairie  provinces  drained  by  the  great  Saskatchewan  river.  The 
parallel  of  49°  approximately  separates  the  Saskatchewan  waters 
from  the  streams  going  south  to  the  Missouri,  though  a  few 
small  tributaries  of  the  latter  river  begin  on  Canadian  territory. 

The  northern  part  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  much  of 
northern  British  Columbia  are  drained  through  the  Athabasca 
and  Peace  rivers,  first  north-eastwards  towards  Athabasca  Lake, 
then  north  through  Slave  river  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  finally 
north-west  through  Mackenzie  river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  If 
measured  to  the  head  of  Peace  river  the  Mackenzie  has  a  length 
of  more  than  2000  m.,  and  it  provides  more  than  1000  m.  of 
navigation  for  stern-wheel  steamers.  Unfortunately,  like  other 
northward-flowing  rivers,  it  does  not  lead  down  to  a  frequented 
sea,  and  so  bears  little  traffic  except  for  the  northern  fur-trading 
posts.  The  Mackenzie  forms  a  large  but  little-known  delta  in 
lat.  6o°,  and  in  its  flood  season  the  head-waters  pour  down  their 
torrents  before  the  thick  ice  of  the  lower  part  with  its  severer 
climate  has  yet  given  way,  piling  up  the  ice  in  great  barriers  and 
giving  rise  to  widespread  floods  along  the  lower  reaches.  Similar 
flooding  takes  place  in  several  other  important  northward-flowing 
rivers  in  Canada,  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal  affording  the 
best-known  instance.  Second  among  the  great  north-western 
rivers  is  the  Yukon,  which  begins  its  course  about  18  m. 
from  tide-water  on  an  arm  of  the  Pacific,  2800  ft.  above  the  sea 
and  just  within  the  Canadian  border.  It  flows  first  to  the  north, 
then  to  the  north-west,  passing  out  of  the  Yukon  territory  into 
Alaska,  and  then  south-west,  ending  in  Bering  Sea,  the  northward 
projection  of  the  Pacific,  2000  m.  from  its  head-waters.  Of 
its  course  1800  m.  are  continuously  navigable  for  suitable 
steamers,  so  that  most  of  the  traffic  connected  with  the  rich 
Klondike  gold-fields  passes  over  its  waters.  The  rest  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  pass  through  British  Columbia 
and  are  much  shorter,  though  the  two  southern  ones  carry  a 
great  volume  of  water  owing  to  the  heavy  precipitation  of  snow 
and  rain  in  the  Cordilleran  region.  The  Columbia  is  the  largest, 
but  after  flowing  north-west  and  then  south  fox  about  400  m., 
it  passes  into  the  United  States.  With  its  expansions,  the 
narrow  and  deep  Arrow  lakes,  it  is  an  important  waterway  in  the 
Kootenay  region.  The  Fraser,  next  in  size  but  farther  north, 
follows  a  similar  course,  entering  the  sea  at  Vancouver;  while 
the  Skeena  and  Stikine  in  northern  British  Columbia  are  much 
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shorter  and  smaller,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  Peace  and 
Liard  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Nelson,  on  the  Cordilleran  territory. 
All  of  these  rivers  are  waterways  of  some  importance  in  their 
lower  course,  and  are  navigated  by  powerful  stern-wheel  boats 
supplying  the  posts  and  mining  camps  of  the  interior  with  their 
requirements.  In  most  cases  they  reach  the  coast  through  deep 
valleys  or  profound  canyons,  and  the  transcontinental  railways 
find  their  way  beside  them,  the  Canadian  Pacific  following  at 
first  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  near  its  great  bend,  and  after- 
wards Thompson  river  and  the  Fraser;  while  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  makes  use  of  the  valley  of  the  Skeena  and  its  tributaries. 
The  divide  between  the  rivers  flowing  west  and  those  flowing 
east  and  north  is  very  sharp  in  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  there  are  two  lakes,  the  Committee's  Punch  Bowl  and 
Fortress  Lake,  right  astride  of  it,  sending  their  waters  both  east 
and  west;  and  there  is  a  mountain  somewhat  south  of  Fortress 
Lake  whose  melting  snows  drain  in  three  directions  into  tribu- 
taries of  the  Columbia,  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Athabasca, 
so  that  they  are  distributed  between  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic 
(Hudson  Bay)  and  the  Arctic  Oceans.  The  divide  between  the 
St  Lawrence  and  Hudson  Bay  in  eastern  Canada  also  presents 
one  or  two  lakes  draining  each  way,  but  in  a  much  less  striking 
position,  since  the  water-parting  is  flat  and  boggy  instead  of 
being  a  lofty  range  of  mountains.  The  rivers  of  Canada,  except 
the  St  Lawrence,  are  losing  their  importance  as  means  of  com- 
munication from  year  to  year,  as  railways  spread  over  the 
interior  and  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific;    but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  physical  geographer  there  are  few  things 
more  remarkable  than  the  intricate  and  comprehensive  way  in 
which  they  drain  the  country.   As  most  of  the  Canadian  rivers 
have  waterfalls  on  their  course,  they  must  become  of  more 
and  more  importance  as  sources  of  power.    The  St  Lawrence 
system,  for  instance,  generates  many  thousand  horse-power  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Niagara  and  the  Lachine  rapids.     All  the 
larger  cities  of  Canada  make  use  of  water  power  in  this  way,  and 
many  new  enterprises  of  the  kind  are  projected  in  eastern 
Canada;   but  the  thousands  of  feet  of  fall  of  the  rivers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  are  still  almost  untouched,  though  they 
will  some  day  find  use  in  manufactures  like  those  of  Switzerland. 
The  Archean  Pro  taxis. — The  broad  geological  and  geographical 
relationships  of  the  country  have  already  been  outlined,  but  the 
more  important  sub-divisions  may  now  be  taken  up  with  more 
detail,  and  for  that  purpose  five  areas  may  be  distinguished, 
much  the  largest  being  the  Archean  protaxis,  covering  about 
9,000,000  sq.  m.    It  includes  Labrador,  Ungava  and  most  of 
Quebec  on  the  east,  northern  Ontario  on  the  south;    and  the 
western  boundary  runs  from  Lake-of-the-Woods  north-west  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river.     The 
southern  parts  of  the  Arctic  islands,  especially   Banksland, 
belong  to  it  also.    This  vast  area,  shaped  like  a  broad-limbed 
V  or  U,  with  Hudson  Bay  in  the  centre,  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
monotonous  and  barren  Laurcntian  gneiss  and  granite;    but 
scattered  through  it  are  important  stretches  of  Keewatin  and 
Huronian  rocks  intricately  folded  as  synclines  in  the  gneiss,  as 
suggested  earlier,  the  bases  of  ancient  mountain  ranges.    The 
Keewatin  and  Huronian,  consisting  of  greenstones,  schists  and 
more  or  less  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks,  are  of  special 
interest  for  their  ore  deposits,  which  include  most  of  the  important 
metals,  particularly  iron,  nickel,  copper  and  silver.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  protaxis  is  now  being  opened  up  by  railways,  but 
the  far  greater  northern  part  is  known  only  along  the  lakes  and 
rivers  which  are  navigable  by  canoe.    Though  once  consisting 
of  great  mountain  ranges  there  are  now  no  lofty  elevations 
in  the  region  except  along. the  Atlantic  border  in  Labrador, 
where  summits  of  the  Nachvak  Mountains  are  said  to  reach 
$000  ft.  or  more.    In  every  other  part  the  surface  is  hilly  or 
ma  mm  i  la  ted,  the  harder  rocks,  such  as  granite  or  greenstone, 
rising  as  rounded  knobs,  or  in  the  case  of  schists  forming  narrow 
ridges,  while  the  softer  parts  form  valleys  generally  floored  with 
lakes.   From  the  summit  of  any  of  the  higher  hills  one  sees  that 
the  region  is  really  a  somewhat  dissected  plain,  for  all  the  hills 
rise  to  about  the  same  level  with  a  uniform  skyline  at  the  horizon. 4 


The  Archean  protaxis  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  plateau,  bat 

probably  half  of  it  falls  below  1000  ft.  The  lowland  part  includes 
from  100  to  500  m.  all  round  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
extends  south-west  to  the  edge  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  on  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Outwards  from  the  bay  the  level  rises  slowly  to  an 
average  of  about  1500  ft.,  but  seldom  reaches  3000  ft,  except  at 
a  few  points  near  Lake  Superior  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Labrador.  In  most  parts  the  Lauren  tian  bills  are  bare  roches 
mouionrUes  scoured  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age,  but  a  broad 
band  of  clay  land  extends  across  northern  Quebec  and  Ontario 
just  north  of  the  divide.  The  edges  of  the  protaxis  are  in  general 
its  highest  parts,  and  the  rivers  flowing  outwards  often  have  a 
descent  of  several  hundred  feet  in  a  few  miles  towards  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  St  Lawrence  or  the  Atlantic,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  cut  back  deep  gorges  or  canyons  into  the  tableland.  The 
waterfalls  are  utilized  at  a  few  points  to  work  up  into  wood  pulp 
the  forests  of  spruce  which  cover  much  of  Labrador,  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  Most  of  the  pine  that  formerly  grew  on  the  Archean 
at  the  northern  fringe  of  the  settlements  has  been  cut,  but  the 
lumberman  is  still  .advancing  northwards  and  approaching  the 
northern  limit  of  the  famous  Canadian  white  pine  forests,  beyond 
which  spruces,  tamarack  (larch)  and  poplar  are  the  prevalent 
trees.  As  one  advances  northward  the  timber  grows  smaller  and 
includes  fewer  species  of  trees,  and  finally  the  timber  line  is 
reached,  near  Churchill  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
somewhat  farther  south  on  the  Labrador  side.  Beyond  this  to 
the  north  are  the  "  barren  grounds  "  on  which  herds  of  caribou 
(reindeer)  and  musk  ox  pasture,  migrating  from  north  to  south 
according  to  the  season.  There  are  no  permanent  ice  sheets 
known  on  the  mainland  of  north-eastern  Canada,  but  some  of 
the  larger  islands  to  the  north  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Straits  are 
partially  covered  with  glaciers  on  their  higher  points.  Unless 
by  its  mineral  resources,  of  which  scarcely  anything  is  known, 
the  barren  grounds  can  never  support  a  white  population  and 
have  little  to  tempt  even  the  Indian  or  Eskimo,  who  visit  it 
occasionally  in  summer  to  hunt  the  deer  in  their  migrations. 

The  Acadian  Region. — The  "maritime  provinces"  of  eastern 
Canada,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  may  be  considered  together;  and  to  these 
provinces  as  politically  bounded  may  be  added,  from  a  physical 
point  of  view,  the  analogous  south-eastern  part  of  Quebec—the 
entire  area  being  designated  the  Acadian  region.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  eastern  part  of  Canada,  with  a  very  irregular  and 
extended  coast-line  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  northern  continuation  of  the  Appalachian' 
mountain  system  that  runs  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  rocks  underlying  it  have  been  subjected 
to  successive  foldings  and  crumplings  by  forces  acting  chiefly 
from  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  alternating  pro- 
longed periods  of  waste  and  denudation.  The  main  axis  of 
disturbance  and  the  highest  remaining  land  runs  through  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Quebec, forming  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains, 
and  terminates  in  the  Gaspe*  peninsula  as  the  Shickshock 
Mountains.  The  first-named  seldom  exceed  1500  ft.  in  height, 
but  the  Shickshocks  rise  above  3000  ft.  The  province  of  New 
Brunswick  exhibits  approximately  parallel  but  subordinate 
ridges,  with  wide  intervening  areas  of  nearly  flat  Silurian  and 
Carboniferous  rocks.  The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  connected 
by  a  narrow  neck  with  New  Brunswick,  is  formed  by  still  another, 
and  more  definite  system  of  parallel  ridges,  deeply  fretted  on 
all  sides  by  bays  and  harbours.  A  scries  of  quartzites  and  slates 
referred  to  the  Cambrian,  and  holding  numerous  and  important 
veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  characterize  its  Atlantic  or  south- 
eastern side,  while  valuable  coal-fields  occur  in  Cape  Breton  and 
on  parts  of  its  shores  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  New 
Brunswick  the  Carboniferous  rocks  occupy  a  large  area,  but 
the  coal  seams  so  far  developed  are  thin  and  unimportant. 
Metalliferous  ores  of  various  kinds  occur  both  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  in  this  province,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  already 
mentioned,  have  not  yet  become  the  objects  of  important 
industries.  Copper  and  asbestos  are  the  principal  mineral 
products  of  that  part  of  Quebec  included  in  the  region  now  under 
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description,  although  many  other  minerals  art  known  and 
already  worked  to  some  extent.  Extensive  tracts  of  good  arable 
land  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Acadian  region.  Its  surface  was 
originally  almost  entirely  wooded,  and  the  products  of  the 
forest  continue  to  hold  a  prominent  place.  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  smallest  province  of  Canada,  is  low  and  undulating, 
based  on  Penno-Carboniferous  and  Triassic  rocks  affording 
a  red  and  very  fertile  soil,  much  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 

The  St  Lawrence  Floin.—As  the  St  Lawrence  invited  the 
earliest  settlers  to  Canada  and  gave  the  easiest  communication 
with  the  Old  World,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  part  of  the  country  on  its  shores  and  near  the 
Great  Lakes  which  it  leads  up  to;  and  this  early  development 
was  greatly  helped  by  the  flat  and  fertile  plain  which  follows 
it  inland  for  over  600  m.  from  the  city  of  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron. 
This  affords  the  largest  stretch  of  arable  land  in  eastern  Canada, 
including  the  southern  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  with  an 
area  of  some  38,000  sq.  m.  In  Quebec  the  chief  portion  is  south 
of  the  St  Lawrence  on  the  low  plain  extending  from  Montreal 
to  the  mountains  of  the  u  Eastern  Townships,"  while  in  Ontario 
it  extends  from  the  Archean  on  the  north  to  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron.  The  whole  region  is 
underlain  by  nearly  horizontal  and  undisturbed  rocks  of  the 
Palaeozoic  from  the  Devonian  downward.  Superimposed  on 
these  rocks  are  Pleistocene  boulder  clay,  and  clay  and  sand 
deposited  in  post-glacial  lakes  or  an  extension  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  Though  petroleum  and  salt  ooaur  in  the  south- 
west peninsula  of  Ontario,  metalliferous  deposits  are  wanting,  and 
the  real  wealth  of  this  district  lies  in  its  soil  and  climate,  which 
permit  the  growth  of  all  the  products  of  temperate  regions. 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron  with  the 
whole  northern  margin  of  Lake  Superior  bathe  the  foot  of  the 
Laurentian  plateau,  which  rises  directly  from  these  lakes;  so 
that  the  older  fertile  lands  of  the  country  with  their  numerous 
cities  and  largely-developed  manufactures  are  cut  off  by  an 
elevated,  rocky  and  mostly  forest-covered  tract  of  the  Archean 
from  the  newer  and  far  more  extensive  farm  lands  of  the  west. 
For  many  years  this  southern  projection  of  the  northern  wilder- 
ness was  spanned  by  only  one  railway,  and  offered  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  regions  beyond;  but 
settlements  are  now  spreading  to  the  north  and  rapidly  filling 
up  the  gap  between  east  and  west. 

The  Interior  Continental  Plain. — Passing  westward  by  rail 
from  the  forest-covered  Archean  with  its  rugged  granite  hills, 
the  flat  prairie  of  Manitoba  with  its  rich  grasses  and  multitude  of 
flowers  comes  as  a  very  striking  contrast,  introducing  the  Interior 
Continental  plain  in  its  most  typical  development  This  great 
plain  runs  north-westward  between  the  border  of  the  Archean 
protaxis  and  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  most 
of  Manitoba,  the  southern  part  of  Saskatchewan  and  most  of 
Alberta.  At  the  international  boundary  in  laL  49°  it  is  800  m. 
wide,  but  in  laL  560  it  has  narrowed  to  400  m.  in  width,  and  to 
the  north  of  lat.  6  20  it  is  still  narrower  and  somewhat  interrupted, 
but  preserves  its  main  physical  features  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  This  interior  plain  of  the 
continent  represents  tie  area  of  the  ancient  sea  by  which  it  was 
occupied  in  Mesozoic  times,  with  a  more  ancient  margin  towards 
the  north-west  against  the  Archean,  where  undisturbed  lime- 
stones and  other  rocks  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rest  upon 
the  downward  slope  of  the  Laurentian  Shield.  Most  of  the  plains 
are.  underlain  by  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  shales  and 
sandstones  lying  nearly  unaltered  and  undisturbed  where  they 
were  deposited,  although  now  raised  far  above  sea-level,  par- 
ticularly along  the  border  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  they 
were  thrust  up  into  foot-hills  when  the  range  itself  was  raised. 
These  strata  have  been  subjected  to  great  denudation,  but  owing 
to  their  comparatively  soft  character  this  has  been,  in  the  main, 
nearly  uniform,  and  has  produced  no  very  bold  features  of 
relief.  Coal  and  lignitic  coal  are  the  principal  economic  minerals 
met  with  in  this  central  plain,  though  natural  gas  occurs  and  is 
put  to  use  near  Medicine  Hat,  and  "  tar  sands  "  along  the  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  Cretaceous  indicate  the  presence  of  petroleum. 


Its  chief  value  Bes  in  its  vast  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  now  rapidly 
filling  up  with  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  grassy 
uplands  in  the  foot-hill  region  affording  perennial  pasturage  for 
the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  of  the  rancher.  Though  the  region 
is  spoken  of  as  a  plain  there  are  really  great  differences  of  level 
between  the  highest  parts  in  south-western  Alberta,  4500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  the  lowest  in  the  region  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
where  the  prairie  is  at  an  elevation  of  only  800  ft.  The  very 
flat  and  rich  prairie  near  Winnipeg  is  the  former  bed  of  the  glacial 
Lake  Agasaiz;  but  most  of  the  prairie  to  the  west  fa  of  a  gently 
rolling  character  and  there  are  two  rather  abrupt  breaks  in  the 
plain,  the  most  westerly  one  receiving  the  name  of  the  Missouri 
Cotaau.  The  first  step  represents  a  rise  to  1600  ft.,  and  the 
second  to  3000  ft.  on  an  average.  In  so  fiat  a  country  any  eleva-i 
tion  of  a  few  hundred  feet  is  remarkable  and  is  called  a- mountain, 
so  that  Manitoba  has  its  Duck  and  Riding  mountains.  More 
important  than  the  hills  are  the  narrow  and  often  rather  deep 
river  valleys  cut  below  the  general  level,  exposing  the  soft  rocks 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  in  many  places  seams  of  lignite.  When 
not  too  deep  the  river  channels  may  be  traced  from  afar  across 
the  prairie  by  the  winding  band  of  trees  growing  beside  the  water. 
The  treeless  part  of  the  plains,  the  prairie  proper,  has  a  triangular 
shape  with  an  area  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  North 
of  the  Saskatchewan  river  groves  or  "  bluffs  "  of  trees  begin, 
and  somewhat  farther  north  the  plains  are  generally  wooded, 
because  of  the  slightly  more  humid  climate.  It  has  been  proved, 
however,  that  certain  kinds  of  trees  if  protected  will  grow  also 
on  the  prairie,  as  may  be  seen  around  many  of  the  older  farm- 
steads. In  the  central  southern  regions  the  climate  is  arid  enough 
to  permit  of  "  alkaline  "  ponds  and  lakes,  which  may  completely 
dry  up  in  summer,  and  where  a  supply  of  drinking-water  is  often 
hard  to  obtain,  though  the  land  itself  is  fertile. 

The  Cordilleran  Belt. — The  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  a  whole, 
best  named  the  Cordillera  or  Cordilleran  belt,  includes  several 
parallel  ranges  of  mountains  of  different  structures  and  ages, 
the  eastern  one  constituting  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper. 
This  band  of  mountains  400  m.  wide  covers  towards  the  south 
almost  all  of  British  Columbia  and  a  strip  of  Alberta  east  of  the 
watershed,  and  towards  the  north  forms  the  whole  of  the  Yukon 
Territory.  While  it  is  throughout  essentially  a  mountainous 
country,  very  complicated  in  its  orographic  features  and  inter- 
locking river  systems,  two  principal  mountain  axes  form  its 
ruling  features — the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  above  referred 
to,  and  the  Coast  Ranges.  Between  them  are  many  other 
ranges  shorter  and  less  regular  in  trend,  such  as  the  Selkirk 
Mountains,  the  Gold  Ranges  and  the  Caribou  Mountains. 
There  is  also  in  the  southern  inland  region  an  interior  plateau, 
once  probably  a  peneplain,  but  now  elevated  and  greatly  dissected 
by  river  valleys,  which  extends  north-westward  for  500  m.  with  a 
width  of  about  100  m.  and  affords  the  largest  areas  of  arable 
and  pasture  land  in  British  Columbia.  Similar  wide  tracts  of 
less  broken  country  occur,  after  a  mountainous  interruption,  in 
northern  British  Columbia  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Yukon 
Territory,  where  wide  valleys  and  rolling  hills  alternate  with 
short  mountain  ranges  of  no  great  altitude.  The  Pacific  border 
of  the  coast  range  of  British  Columbia  is  ragged  with  fjords  and 
channels,  where  large  steamers  may  go  50  or  100  m.  inland 
between  mountainous  walls  as  on  the  coast  of  Norway;*  and 
there  is  also  a  bordering  mountain  system  partly  submerged 
forming  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
The  highest  mountains  of  the  Cordillera  in  Canada  are  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  boundary  separating  Alaska  from  the  Yukon 
Territory,  the  meridian  of  141°,  and  they  include  Mount  Logan 
(19,540  ft.)  and  Mount  St  Elias  (18,000  ft.),  while  the  highest 
peak  in  North  America,  Mount  McKinley  (20,000  ft.),  is  not  far 
to  the  north-west  in  Alaska.  This  knot  of  very  lofty  mountains, 
with  Mount  Fairweather  and  some  others,  all  snowy  and  glacier- 
clad  for  almost  their  whole  height,  arc  quite  isolated  from  the 
highest  points  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  which  are  1000  m. 
to  the  south-east.  Near  the  height  of  land  between  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  there  are  many  peaks  which  rise  from 
10,000  to  13,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  the  highest  which  has  been 
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carefully  measured  being  Mount  Robson  (13,700  ft).  The  next 
range  to  the  east,  the  Selkirks,  has  several  summits  that  reach 
10,000  ft  or  over,  while  the  Coast  Ranges  scarcely  go  beyond 
0000  ft  The  snow  line  in  the  south  is  from  7500  to  0000  ft 
above  sea-level,  being  lower  on  the  Pacific  side  where  the  heaviest 
snowfall  comes  in  winter  than  on  the  drier  north-eastern  side. 
The  snow  line  gradually  sinks  as  one  advances  north-west, 
reaching  only  2000  or  3000  ft  on  the  Alaskan  coast  The 
Rockies  and  Selkirks  support  thousands  of  glaciers,  mostly  not 
very  large,  but  having  some  50  or  100  sq.  m.  of  snowfield.  All 
the  glaciers  are  now  in  retreat,  with  old  tree-covered  moraines, 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  lower  down  the  valley.  The 
timber  line  is  at  about  7500  fjL  in  southern  British  Columbia  and 
4000  ft  in  the  interior  of  the  Yukon  Territory.  On  the  westward 
slopes,  especially  of  the  Selkirks  and  Coast  Ranges,  vegetation  is 
almost  tropical  in  its  density  and  luxuriance,  the  giant  cedar 
and  the  Douglas  fir  sometimes  having  diameters  of  10  ft  or  more 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  150  ft  On  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
ranges  the  forest  is  much  thinner,  and  on  the  interior  plateau 
and  in  many  of  the  valleys  largely  gives  way  to  open  grass  land. 
The  several  ranges  of  the  Cordillera  show  very  different  types  of 
structure  and  were  formed  at  different  ages,  the  Selkirks  with 
their  core  of  pre-Cambrian  granite,  gneiss  and  schists  coming 
first,  then  the  Coast  Ranges,  which  seem  to  have  been  elevated 
in  Cretaceous  times,  formed  mainly  by  a  great  upwelling  of 
granite  and  dioriteas  batholilhs  along  the  margin  of  the  continent 
and  sedimentary  rocks  lying  as  remnants  on  their  flanks;  and 
finally  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Laramie  or  early  Eocene, 
after  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous.  This  latest  and  also  highest 
range  was  formed  by  tremendous  thrusts  from  the  Pacific  side, 
crumpling  and  folding  the  ancient  sedimentary  rocks,  which  run 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  faulting  them  along 
overturned  folds.  The  outer  ranges  in  Alberta  have  usually 
the  form  of  tilted  blocks  with  a  steep  cliff  towards  the  north-east 
and  a  gentler  slope,  corresponding  to  the  dip  of  the  beds,  towards 
the  south-west.  Near  the  centre  of  the  range  there  are  broader 
foldings,  carved  into  castle  and  cathedral  shapes.  The  most 
easterly  range  has  been  shown  to  have  been  actually  pushed 
7  m.  out  upon  the  prairies.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper  no 
eruptive  rocks  have  broken  through,  so  that  no  ore  deposits  of 
importance  are  known  from  them,  but  in  the  Cretaceous  syn- 
ch'nes  which  they  enclose  valuable  coal  basins  exist  Coal  of  a 
bituminous  and  also  semi-anthracite  kind  is  produced,  the  best 
mined  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent,  the  coking  coals  of 
the  Fernie  region  supplying  the  fuel  of  the  great  metal  mining 
districts  of  the  Kootenays  in  British  Columbia,  and  of  Montana 
and  other  states  to  the  south.  The  Selkirks  and  Gold  Ranges 
west  of  the  Rockies,  with  their  great  areas  of  eruptive  rocks, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  include  most  of  the  important  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  which  give  British  Columbia  its 
leadership  among  the  Canadian  provinces  as  a  producer  of  metals. 
In  early  days  the  placer  gold  mines  of  the  Columbia,  Fraser 
and  Caribou  attracted  miners  from  everywhere,  but  these  have 
declined,  and  lode  mines  supply  most  of  the  gold  as  well  as  the 
other  metals.  The  Coast  Ranges  and  islands  also  include  many 
mines,  especially  of  copper,  but  up  to  the  present  of  less  value 
than  those  inland.  Most  of  the  mining  development  is  in 
southern  British  Columbia,  where  a  network  of  railways  and 
waterways  gives  easy  access;  but  as  means  of  communication 
improve  to  the  north  a  similar  development  may  be  looked  for 
there.  The  Atlin  and  White  Horse  regions  in  northern  British 
Columbia  and  southern  Yukon  have  attracted  much  attention, 
and  the  Klondike  placers  still  farther  north  have  furnished 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  Summing  up  the 
economic  features  of  the  Cordilleran  belt,  it  includes  many  of 
the  best  coal-mines  and  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  gold, 
copper,  lead  and  zinc  of  the  Dominion,  while  in  silver,  nickel  and 
iron  Ontario  takes  the  lead.  When  its  vast  area  stretching  from 
the  international  boundary  to  beyond  the  Arctic  circle  is  opened 
up.  it  may  be  expected  to  prove  the  counterpart  of  the  great 
<mnmg  region  of  the  Cordillera  faj  the  United  States  to  the 
south. 


Climate.^-hk  a  country  like  Canada  ranging  from  lat.  41* 
to  the  Arctic  regions  and  touching  three  oceans,  there  must 
be  great  variations  of  dimate.   If  placed  upon  Europe  it  wouM 
extend  from  Rome  to  the  North  Cape,  but  latitude  is  of  course 
only  one  of  the  factors  influencing  climate,  the  arrangement  of 
the  ocean  currents  and  of  the  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure 
making  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.    la  reality  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada, 
rather  than  the  Atlantic  coast,  should  be  compared  with  western 
Europe,  the  south-west>  comer  of  British  Columbia,  in  lat.  48* 
to  50°,  having  a  climate  very  similar  to  the  southern  coast  of 
England.  In  Canada  the  isotherms  by  no  means  follow  parallels 
of  latitude,  especially  in  summer  when  in  the  western  half  of  the 
country  they  run  nearly  north-west  and  south-east,  so  that  the 
average  temperature  of  55°  is  found  about  on  the  Arctic  drclf 
in  the  Mackenzie  river  valley,  in  lat.  50*  near  the  Lake-of-the- 
Woods,  iri  lat.  55°  at  the  northern  end  of  James-  Bay,  and  m 
lat  49°  on  Anticostl  m  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  proximity 
of  the  sea  or  of  great  lakes,  the  elevation  and  the  direction  of 
mountain  chains,  the  usual  path  of  storms  and  of  prevalent 
winds,  and  the  relative  length  of  day  and  amount 'of  sunshine  ra 
summer  and  winter  all  have  their  effect  on  different  parts  of 
Canada.     One  cannot  even  describe  the  climate  of  a  single 
province,  like  Ontario  or  British  Columbia,  as  a  unit,  as  it  varies 
so  greatly  m  different  parts.  Details  should  therefore  be  sought 
in  articles  on  the  separate  provinces.  In  eastern  Canada  Ungava 
and  Labrador  are  very  chill  and  inhospitable,  owing  largely 
to  the  iceberg-laden  current  sweeping  down  the  coast  from 
Davis  Strait,  bringing  fogs  and  long  snowy  winters  and  a 
temperature  for  the  year  much  below  the  freezing-point.  South 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  however,  the  maritime  provinces 
have  much  more  genial  temperatures,  averaging  40°  F.  for  the 
year  and  over  6o°  for  the  summer  months.  The  amount  of  rain 
is  naturally  high  so  near  the  sea,  40  to  56  in.,  but  the  snowfall 
is  not  usually  excessive.    In  Quebec  and  northern  Ontario  the 
rainfall  is  diminished,  ranging  from  20  to  40  in.,  while  the  snows 
of  winter  are  deep  and  generally  cover  the  ground  from  the  begin- 
ning of  December  to  the  end  of  March.  The  winters  are  brilliant 
but  cold,  and  the  summers  average  from  60*  to  65°  F.,  with 
generally  dear  skies  and  a  bracing  atmosphere  which  makes 
these  regions  favourite  summer  resorts  for  the  people  of  the 
cities  to  the  south.    The,  winter  storms  often  sweep  a  little  to 
the  north  of  southern  Ontario,  so  that  what  falls  as  snow  in  the 
north  is  rain  in  the  south,  giving  a  much  more  variable  winter, 
often  with  too  Kttle  snow  for  sleighing.  The  summers  are  warm, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  650  and  an  occasional  rise  to  90*. 
As  one  goes  westward  the  precipitation  diminishes  to  17-34  in. 
in  Manitoba  and  13*35  for  the  other  two  prairie  provinces,  most 
of  this,  however,  coming  opportunely  from  May  to  August,  the 
months  when  the  growing  grain  most  requires  moisture.  Thcte 
is  a  much  lighter  snowfall  in  winter  than  in  northern  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  with  somewhat  lower  temperatures.    The  snow 
and  the  frost  in  the  ground  are  considered  useful  as  furnishing 
moisture  to  start  the  wheat  in  spring.    The  precipitation  in 
southern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  is  much  more  variable  than 
farther  east  and  north,  so  that  in  some  seasons  crops  have  been 
a  failure  through  drought,  but  large  areas  are  now  being  brought 
under  irrigation  to  avoid  such  losses.    The  prairie  provinces 
nave  in  most  parts  a  distinctly  continental  climate  with  com- 
paratively  short,  warm  summers  and  long,  cold  winters,  but 
with  much  Sunshine  in  both  seasons.     In  southern  Alberta, 
however,  the  winter  cold  is  often  interrupted  by  ehinooks, 
westerly  winds  which  have  lost  their  moisture  by  crossing  the 
mountains  and  become  warmed  by  plunging  down  to  the  plains, 
where  they  blow  strongly,  licking  up  the  snow  and  raising  the 
temperature,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  from  200  to  400  F. 
In  this  regicri  cattle  and  horses  can  generally  winter  on  the  grass 
of  the  ranges  without  being  fed,  tljough  in  hard  seasons  there 
may  be  heavy  losses.  Northwards  ehinooks  become  less  frequent 
and  the  winter's  cold  increases,  but  the  coming  of  spring  is  not 
much  later,  and  the  summer  temperatures,  with  sunshine  for 
twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four  in  June,  are  almost  the  same 
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m  for  hundred*  of  arifcs  to  the  sooth, to that  most  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables  ripen  far  to  the  north  in  the  Peace  river  valley. 
Though  the  climate  of  the  plains  is  one  of  extremes  and  often 
of  rather  sudden  changes,  it  is  brisk  and  invigorating  and  of 
particular  value  for  persons  affected  with  hmg  troubles. 

The  climate  of  the  Cordilleran  region  presents  even  more 
variety  than  that  of  the  other  provinces  because  of  the  ranges 
of  mountains  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Pacific.  Along  the  coast 
itself  the  cfimate  is  insular,  with  little  frost  in  winter  and  mild 
heat  in  summer,  and  with  a  very  heavy  rainfall  amounting  to 
too  In.  on  the  south-west  side  of  Vancouver  Island  and  near 
Port  Simpson.  Within  ioo  m.  inland  beyond  the  Coast  Range 
the  precipitation  and  general  climate  are,  like  those  of  Ontario, 
comparatively  mild  and  with  moderate  snowfall  towards  the 
south,  but  with  keen  winters  farther*  north.  The  interior 
plateau  may  be  described  as  arid,  so  that  irrigation  is  required 
if  crops  are  to  be  raised.  The  Selkirk  Mountains  have  a  heavy 
rainfall  and  a  tremendous  snowfall  on  their  western  flanks,  but 
very  much  less  precipitation  on  their  eastern  side.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  have  the  same  relationships  but  the  whole  precipita- 
tion is  much  less  than  m  the  Selkirk*.  The  temperature  depends 
largely,  of  course,  on  altitude,  so  that  one  may  quickly  pass  from 
perpetual  snowabove  8000  ft.  in  the  mountains  to  the  mild,  moist 
cHmate  of  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  which  is  like  that  of  Devonshire. 
In  the  far  north  of  the  territories  of  Yukon,  Mackenzie  and 
TJhgava  the  climate  has  been  little  studied,  as  the  region  is  un- 
inhabited by  white  men  except  at  a  few  fur-trading  posts. 
North-west  and  north-east  of  Hudson  Bay  it  becomes  too  severe 
for  the  growth  of  trees  as  seen  on  the  "  barren  grounds,"  and 
there  may  be  perpetual  ice  beneath  the  coating  of  moss  which 
serves  as  a  non-conducting  covering  for  the  u  tundras."  There 
is,  however,  so  little  precipitation  that  snow  does  not  accumulate 
on  the  surface  to  form  glaciers,  the  summer's  sun  having  warmth 
enough  to  thaw  what  falls  in  the  winter.  Leaving  out  the  mari- 
time provinces,  southern  Ontario,  southern  Alberta  and  the 
Pacific  coast  region  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Arctic  north, 
particularly  near  Hudson  Bay,  on  the  other,  Canada  has  snowy 
and  severe  winters,  a  very  short  spring  with  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature,  short  warm  summers,  and  a  delightful  autumn 
with  its  "  Indian  summer."  There  Is  much  sunshine,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  bracing  and  exhilarating. 

Flora. — The  general  flora  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec 
and  Eastern  Ontario  is  much  the  same,  except  that  in  Nova 
Scotia  a  number  of  species  are  found  common  also  to  Newfound- 
land that  are  not  apparent  inland.  Professor  Macoun  gives 
us  a  few  notable  species — Colluno  vulgaris,  Salisb.,  Atchemilla 
vulgaris,  L.,  Rhododendron  maximum,  L.,  Ilex  glabia,  Gray, 
Hudsonia  ericoides*  L.,  Gaylussaeia  dnmosa,  F.  and  G.,  and 
Sckaaea  pusiUa,  Pursh.  In  New  Brunswick  the  western  flora 
begins  to  appear  as  well  as  immigrants  from  the  south,  while 
m  the  next  eastern  province,  Quebec,  the  flora  varies  consider- 
ably. In  the  lower  St  Lawrence  country  and  about  the  Gulf 
many  Arctio  and  sub-Arctic  species  arc  found.  On  the  shores 
of  the  lower  reaches  Tkalkirum  alpinum,  L.,  Vesicaria  arctka, 
Richards,  Aropis  alpina,  L.,  Sasnfraga  6ppositifoliot  L.,  Ceros- 
Hum  alpinum,  L.,  Saxifraga  caetpitosa,  ii  and  S.  have  been 
gathered,  and  on  the  Shickshock  Mountains  of  Eastern  Canada 
SHenc  acaulis,  L.,  Lychnis  Afpina,  L.,  Cassiope  hypnoides,  Don., 
Rhododendron  h  panic  urn,  Wahl,  and  many  others.  On  the 
summit  of  these  hills  (4000  ft.)  have  been  collected  Aspidium 
aculcohtm,  Swartx  var.,  SeopuKnum,  D.  C.  Eaton,  Pellaea  densa, 
Hook,  Gollium  kamtsehaticum,  Sletten.  From  the  city  of 
Quebec  westwards  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  of 
southern  forms,  and  when  the  mountain  (so  called)  at  Montreal 
is  reached  the  representative  Ontario  flora  begins.  In  Ontario 
the  flora  of  the  northern  part  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  but  from  Montreal  along  the  Ottawa  and 
St  Lawrence  valleys  the  flora  takes  a  more  southern  aspect,  and 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  not  found  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Dominion  become  common.  In  the  forest  regions 
north  of  the  lakes  the  vegetation  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
inquires  a  high  winter  temperature,  while  the  east  and  north 


shores  of  Lake  Superior  have  a  boreal  vegetation  that  shows 
the  summer  temperature  of  this  enormous  water-stretch  to  be 
quite  low.  Beyond  the  forest  country  of  Ontario  come  the 
prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories.  In  the 
ravines  the  eastern  flora  continues  for  some  distance,  and  then 
disappearing  gives  place  to  that  of  the  prairie,  which  is  found 
everywhere  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
except  in  wooded  and  damp  localities.  Northwards,  in  the 
Saskatchewan  country,  the  flora  of  the  forest  and  that  of  the 
prairies  intermingle.  On  the  prairies  and  the  foot-hflb  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  a  great  variety  of  grasses  are  found,  several 
years'  collection  resulting  in  42  genera  and  156  specks.  Of 
the  best  hay  and  pasture  grasses,  Agropyrum  Blymus,  Siipa, 
Bromus,  Agrostis,  Calamagrosks  and  Poa,  there  are  59  species. 
Besides  the  grasses  there  are  leguminous  plants  valuable  for 
pasture— Astragalus,  Vkia  (wild  vetch),  Lathyrus  (wild  pea)  of 
which  there  are  many  specks.  The  rose  family  is  represented 
by  Prunus,  PotenMUa,  Fragario,  Rosa,  Rubus  and  Amdanchior. 

About  the  saline  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  prairie  country  are 
found  Ruppia  mariUma,  L.,  Relioir opium  curassavicum,  L., 
natives  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  numerous  species  of  Cheno- 
podium,  Atripto*  and  allied  genera.  The  flora  of  the  forest  belt 
of  the  North- West  Territories  differs  little  from  that  of  northern 
Ontario.  At  the  beginning  of  the  elevation  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains there  is  a  luxurious  growth  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
a  number  of  rare  umbellifers.  At  the  higher  levels  the  vegetation 
becomes  more  Arctic.  Northwards  the  valleys  of  the  Peace  and 
other  rivers  differ  Kttle  from  those  of  Quebec  and  the  northern 
prairies.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  that  is,  the 
Selkirk  and  Coast  ranges  as  distinguished  from  the  eastern  or 
Rocky  Mountains  range,  the  flora  differs,  the  climate  being  damp 
instead  of  dry.  In  some  of  the  valleys  having  an  outlet  to  the 
south  the  flora  is  partly  peculiar  to  the  American  desert,  and 
such  species  as  Purshia  tridenlata,  D.C.,  and  Artemisia  tridenlata, 
Nutt.,  and  species  of  Gilia,  Aster  and  Erigonum  ate  found  that 
are  not  met  with  elsewhere.  Above  Yale,  in  the  drier  part  of  the 
Fraser  valley,  the  absence  of  rain  results  in  the  same  character 
of  flora,  while  in  the  rainy  districts  of  the  lower  Fraser  the 
vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  that  it  resembles  that  of  the  tropics. 
So  in  various  parts  of  the  mountainous  country  of  British 
Columbia,  the  flora  varies  according  to  climatic  conditions. 
Nearer  the  Pacific  coast  the  woods  and  open  spaces  are  filled 
with  flowers  and  shrubs.  Liliaceous  flowers  are  abundant, 
including  Erythoniums,  Trilliums,  Alliums,  Brodeaoas,  FriM- 
larias,  Siliums,  Camassias  and  others. 

Fauna. — The  larger  animals  of  Canada  are  the  musk  ox  and 
the  caribou  of  the  barren  lands,  both  having  their  habitat  in  the 
far  north;  the  caribou  of  the  woods,  found  in  all  the  provinces 
except  in  Prince  Edward  Island;  the  moose,  with  an  equally 
wide  range  in  the  wooded  country;  the  Virginia  deer,  in  one  or. 
61hcr  Of  its  varietal  forms,  common  to  all  the  southern  parts; 
the  black-tailed  deer  or  mule  deer  and  allied  forms,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  plains  and  in  British  Columbia;  the  pronghorn1 
antelope  on  the  plains,  and  a  small  remnant  of  the  once  plentiful 
bison  found  in  northern  Alberta  and  Mackenzie,  now  called 
"  wood  buffalo."  The  wapiti  or  American  elk.  at  one  time 
abounded  from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Peace  river,  but  is  now  found  only  in  small  numbers  from 
Manitoba  westwards.  In  the  mountains  of  the  west  are  the 
grizzly  bear,  black  bear  and  cinnamon  bear.  The  black  bear 
is  also  common  to  most  other  parts  of  Canada;  the  polar  bear 
everywhere  along  the  Arctic  littoral.  The  large  or  timber  wolf 
is  found  in  the  wooded  districts  of  all  the  provinces,  and  on  the 
plains  there  is  also  a  smaller  wolf  called  the  coyote.  In  British 
Columbia  the  puma  or  cougar,  sometimes  called  the  panther 
and  the  American  lion,  still  frequently  occurs;  and  in  all  parts  the 
common  fox  and  the  silver  fox,  the  lynx,  beaver,  otter,  marten, 
fisher,  wolverene,  mink,  skunk  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 
Mountain  and  plain  and  Arctic  hares  and  rabbits  are  plentiful 
or  scarce  injocalities,  according  to  seasons  or  other  circumstances. 
In  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia  are  the  bighorn  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  while  the 
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■hits  mountain  sheep  have  recently  been  dis- 
thern  Cordillera.  The  birds  of  Canadaare  mostly 
migratory,  and  arc  those  common  to  [he  northern  and  central 
states  of  the  United  States.  The  wildfowl  are,  particularly  in 
Iho  west,  in  great  numbers;  their  brooding -grounds  extending 
from  Manitoba  and  the  western  prairies  up  to  Hudson  Bay,  the 
barren  lands  and  Arctic  coasts.  The  several  kind)  of  geese — 
including  the  Canada  goose,  the  Arctic  goose  or  wavcy,  the 
laughing  goose,  the  brant  and  others — all  breed  in  the  northern 

provinces,  passing  north  in  the  spring  and  south  in  the  autumn. 
Then  are  several  varieties  o(  grouse,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
grouse  of  British  Columbia  and  the  pennaicd  grouse  and  the 
prairie  chicken  ol  Manitoba  and  the  plains,  besides  the  so-called 
partridge  and  willow  partridge,  both  of  winch  arc  grouse.  While 
the  pennated  grouse  (called  the  prairie  chicken  in  Canada)  ha* 
always  been  plentiful,  the  prairie  hen  (or  chicken)  proper  is  a 

ft  had  come  from'  Illinois  and  the  south  as  settlement  and  accom- 
panying wheatueMsextendcd  north.  In  certain  parts  of  Ontario 
the  wild  turkey  is  occasionally  found  and  the  ordinary  quail,  but 
in  British  Colombia  is  found  the  California  quail,  anda  larger  bird 
much  resembling  it  called  the  mountain  partridge.  The  golden 
eagle,  bald-headed  eagle,  osprey  and  a  large  variety  of  hawks 
arc  common  in  Canada,  as  are  the  snowy  owl,  the  horned  owl 
and  others  inhabiting  northern  climates.  The  raven  frequently 
remains  even  in  the  colder  parts  throughout  the  winter;  these, 
with  the  Canada  jay,  waiving,  grosbeak  and  snow  hunting, 
being  the  principal  birds  seen  in  Manitoba  and  northern  diatricta 

and  one  or  two  other  kinds  arc  there  during  the,  summer.  Song- 
birds are  plentiful,  especially  in  wooded  regions,  and  include  the 
American  robin,  oriole,  thrushes,  the  cat-bird  and  various 
sparrows-,  while  the  English  sparrow,  introduced  yean  ago, 
has  multiplied  excessively  and  become  a  nuisance  in  the  towns. 
The  smallest  of  the  birds,  tho  ruby  throat  humming-bird,  is 
found  everywhere,  even  up  to  timber  line  in  the  mountains. 
Tho  sea-birds  include  a  great  variety  of  gulls,  guillemots,  cor- 
morants, albatrosses  (lour  specks),  fulmars  and  petrels,  and  in 
the  Cull  of  St  Lawrence  the  gannct  is  very  abundant.    Nearly 

or  are  represented  by  closely  allied  species.  (A.  P.  C.) 

Ana  and  Pepulaiim.—Thc  following  table  shows  the  division 
of  the  Dominion  into  provinces  and  districts,  with  the  capital, 


VDA  fPOPULATKUt 

Id  1 84  7  tha  Dominion  was  formed  by  tlie  anion  of  the  province* 

of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  and 
Ontario  (Upper  Canada).  In  i860  the  North-west  Territories 
wen  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  a  corner 
of  which  Manitoba  was  carved  in  the  neat  year.  In  1871  British 
Col  urn  bin  and  in  1873  Prince  Ed  ward  Island  joined  the  Dominion. 
The  islands  and  other  districts  within  the  Arctic  circle  became 
a  portion  of  the  Dominion  only  in  toSe,  when  all  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  excepting  Newfoundland,  with  its 
dependency,  the  Labrador  coast,  and  the  Bermuda  (ill  "Hf, 
wen  annexed  to  Canada.  West  of  the  province  ol  Ontario,  then 
inaccurately  defined,  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia  wen  the  only  organised  divisions  of  the  western 
territory,  but  in  188s  the  provisional  districts  ol  Assiniboia, 
Athabasca,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  north-west  a*  """i"""*  territories,  n 
certain  portion  of  the  north-east,  called  Keewatin,  having 
previously  been  placed  under  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Mani- 
toba. In  1005  these  four  districts  were  formed  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  Keewatin  wu 
placed  directly  under  the  federal  government.  In  1808,  owing 
to  the  influx  of  miners,  the  Yukon  territory  wu  constituted, 
and  granted  a  limited  measure  of  self -government.  The  un- 
organised territories  an  sparsely  inhabited  by  Indiana,  the 
people  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company'*  post*  md  1  few 
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Pofuiuiion. — The  growth  of  population  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures:— 1871,  3,485,701;  jSBl,  4.314,810;  1891, 
4A)J,*Jp.;  ipoi,  SJ7I.3IJ.  Since  1001  the  increase  hat  been, 
more  rapid,  and  in  1005  alone  144,6)1  emigrants  entered  Canada, 
of  whom  about  two-fif lbs  were  from  Great  Britain  and  one-third 
from  the  United  States. 

The  density  of  population  is  greatest  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
where  ii  is  jio  lo  the  sq  m.;  in  Nov*  Scotia  ft  hi  11-j;  New 
Brunswick,  iiB;  Ontario,  e-o;  Manitoba,  4-9-  Quebec,  48; 
Saskatchewan,  101;  Alberta,  0-71;  British  Columbia,  0-4; 
the  Dominion,  1-8.  This  is  not  an  indication  of  the  density  in 
settled  parts;  as  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  western  province* 
then  are  large  unpopulated  districts,  the  area  of  which  enters) 
into  the  calculation.  The  population  ia  composed  mainly  of 
English-  or  French-speaking  people,  but  then  an  German 
settlements  of  some  extent  in  Ontario,  and  of  lata  year*  there 
has  been  a  large  immigration  into  the  western  provinces  and' 
territories  from  other  part*  of  Europe,  including  Russians, 
Caliciana,  Polish  and  Russian  Jews,  and  Scandinavian*.  These 
'  n  element*  have  been  assimilated 
Official  Capital.  J™"  *iowi>'  than  in  the  United  Stale*, 
but  the  process  is  being  hastened  by 
the  growth  of  a  national  consciousness. 
English,  Irish  and  Scot*  and  their 
descendants  form  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ontario,  Frcnch-Canadians  of 
Quebec,  Scot*  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Irish 
of  a  large  proportion  ol  New  Brunswick, 
In  the  other  provinces  the  latter  raca 
tends  to  confine  itself  to  the  cities. 
Manitoba  is  largely  peopled  from  On- 
tario, together  with  a  decreasing  number 
of  half-breeds— i.e.  children  of  white 
fullers  (chiefly  French  or  Scottish)  and 
Indian  mothers — who  ariginally  formed 
the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants.  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  particularly  the  ranching 
Ottawa  districts,  are  chiefly  peopled  by  English 


ManitobaU36o,otio;&sk)tehewaii.  157.000;  Alberta.  184,000.  Columbl 

■     "  ■       ■ "— -  Scotia.  He-  '  "'"""  ' 


....  .,,«„  .i«.it  rwd  to  i'riiii.e  bdivard  I  sfa  1 

Bmniwfck  and  British  Columbia  are  exclusive  of  ihe 
seas,  that  lo  Quebec  is  exclusive  of  the  Cull  ol  Si  Lawren. 
iin-lndint  the  i.l.iml.  lying  v.iihm  ii).  ar.i]  [hat  10  Ontario-]! 
<A  ihe  Canadian  portion  of  the  Great  Lakm.  About  500.! 
belong  to  the  Arctic  region  and  UJ.7S5  ■).  m.  are  water. 


igrants,  though  si: 
Influx  from  the  United  Stales.  British 
1  a  mixed  population,  of  which  in  the) 
large  proportion  ia  American.  Since  1871 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  throughout  the  wen, 
it.  from  Lake  Superior  lo  the  Pacific.  Then  Manitoba  was 
principally  inhabited  by  English  and  French  half-breeds  (or 
Metis),  descendants  ol  Hudson'*  Bay  Company's  employ**,  or 
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adventurous  pioneers  from  Quebec,  together  with  Scottish  setUets, 
descendants  of  those  brought  out. by  Lord  Selkirk,  (q.v.),  some 
English  army  pensioners  and  others,  and  the  van  of  the  immigra- 
tion that  shortly  followed  from  Ontario,  Beyond  Manitoba 
buffalo  were  still  running  on  the  plains,  and  British  Columbia 
having  lost  its  mining  population  of  1859  and  i860  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Indians,  its  white  population  which  centred  in  the 
city  of  Victoria  being  principally  English. 

French  is  the  language  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  though 
English  is  much  spoken  in  the  cities;  both  languages  are  officially 
recognized  in  that  province,  and  in  the  federal  courts  and  parlia- 
ment. Elsewhere,  English  is  exclusively  used,  save  by  the 
newly-arrived  foreigners.  The  male  sex  is  slightly  the  more 
numerous  in  all  the  provinces  except  Quebec,  the  greatest 
discrepancy  existing  in  British  Columbia. 

The  birth-rate  is  high,  especially  in  Quebec,  where  families 
of  twelve  to  twenty  are  not  infrequent,  but  is  decreasing  in 
Ontario.  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  since  1878, 
there  are  few  large  cities,  and  the  proportion  of  the  urban 
population  to  the  rural  is  small.  Herein  it  differs  noticeably 
from  Australia.  Between  1891  and  1001  the  number  of  farmers 
in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  provinces  decreased,  and 
there  seemed  a  prospect  of  the  country  being  divided  into  a 
manufacturing  east  and  an  agricultural  west,  but  latterly  large 
tracts  in  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  proved  suitable  for 
cultivation  and  are  being  opened  up. 

Religion. — There  is  no  established  church  in  Canada,  but  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  certain  rights  have  been  allowed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  ever  since  the  British  conquest.  In  that 
province  about  87  %  of  the  population  belongs  to  this  church, 
which  is  strong  in  the  others  also,  embracing  over  two-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  Dominion.  The  Protestants  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  subdivision,  and  many  curious  and  ephemeral 
sects  have  sprung  up;  of  late  years,  however,  the  various  sections 
of  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  united,  and  a 
working  alliance  has  been  formed  between  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  Congregationaiists.  The  Methodists  are  the 
strongest,  and  in  Ontario  form  over  30%  of  the  population. 
Next  come  the  Presbyterians,  the  backbone  of  the  maritime 
provinces.  The  Church  of  England  is  strong  in  the.  cities, 
especially  Toronto.  Save  among  the  Indians,  active  disbelief 
in  Christianity  is  practically  non-existent,  and  even  among  them 
90%  are  nominally  Christian. 

Indians. — The  Indian  population  numbers  over  100,000  and 
has  slightly  increased  since  1881.  Except  in  British  Columbia 
and  the  unorganized  territories,  nearly  all  of  these  are  on  reserva- 
tions, where  they  are  under  government  supervision,  receiving 
an  annuity  in  money  and  a  certain  amount  of  provisions;  and 
where,  by  means  of  industrial  schools  and  other  methods, 
civilized  habits  are  slowly  superseding  their  former  mode  of  life. 
British  Columbia  has  about  25,000,  most  of  whom  are  along  the 
coast,  though  one  of  the  important  tribes,  the  Shuswaps,  is  in 
the  interior.  An  almost  equal  number  are  found  in  the  three 
prairie  provinces.  Those  of  Ontario,  numbering  about  20,000, 
are  more  civilized  than  those  of  the  west,  many  of  them  being 
good  farmers.  In  all  the  provinces  they  are  under  the  control 
of  the  federal  government  which  acts  as  their  trustee,  investing 
the  money  which  they  derive  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  lands  and 
timber,  and  making  a  large  annual  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  annuities,  schools  and  other  expenses.  While 
unable  to  aUenate  their  reservations,  save  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, they  are  not  confined  to  them,  but  wander  at  pleasure. 
As  they  progress  towards  a  settled  mode  of  Hfe,  they  are  given 
the  franchise;  this  process  is  especially  far  advanced  in  Ontario. 
A  certain  number  are  found  in  all  the  provinces.  They  make 
incomparable  guides  for  fishing,  hunting  and  surveying  parties, 
on  which  they  will  cheerfully  undergo  the  greatest  hardships, 
though  tending  to  shrink  from  regular  employment  in  cities  or 
011  farms. 

Orientals.—- The  Chinese  and  Japanese  numbered  in  1906  about 
20,000,  of  whom,  three-quarters  were  in  British  Columbia,  though 
they  were  spreading  through  the  other  provinces,  chiefly  as 


lauadrymen.  They  are  as  a  role  frugal,  industrious  and  law- 
abiding,  And  are  feared  rather  for  their  virtues  than  for  their 
vices.  Since  1885  a  tax  has  been  imposed  on  all  Chinese  entering 
Canada,  and  in  1903  this  was  raised  to  £100  ($500).  British 
Columbia  endeavoured  in  1905  to  lay  a  similar  restriction  on  the 
Japanese,  but  the  act  was  disallowed  by  the  federal  legislature. 

Finance.— Since  1871  the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  United  States,  has  been  the  only  one 
employed.  One  dollar  is  divided  into  one  hundred  cents 
(£i*=$4-86$).  The -money  in  circulation  consists  of  a  limited 
number  of  notes  issued  by  the  federal  government,  and  the 
notes'  of  the  chartered  banks,  together  with  gold,  silver  and 
copper  coin.  Previous  to  1906  this  coin  was  minted  in  England, 
but  in  that  year  a  branch  of  the  royal  mint  w^as  established  at 
Ottawa.  Though  the  whole  financial  system  rests  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard,  gold  coin  plays  a  much  smaller 
part  in  daily  business  than  in  England,  France  or  Germany* 
United  States'  notes  and  silver  are  usually  received  at  par;  those 
of  other  nations  are  subject  to  a  varying  rate  of  exchange. 

The  banking  system,  which  retains  many  features  of  the 
Scotch  system,  on  which  it  was  originally  modelled,  combines 
security  for  the  note-holders  and  depositors  with  prompt  increase 
and  diminution  of  the  circulation  in  accordance  with  the  varying, 
conditions  of  trade.  This  is  especially  important  in  a  country 
where  the  large  wheat  crop  renders  an  additional  quantity  of 
money  necessary  on  very  short  notice  during  the  autumn  and 
winter.  There  has  been  no  successful  attempt  to  introduce  the 
"  wild  cat "  banking ,  which  had  such  disastrous  effects  in  the  early 
days  of  the  western  states.  Since  federation  no  chartered  bank, 
has  been  compelled  to  liquidate  without  paying  its  note-holders 
in  fulL  The  larger  banks  are  chartered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; in  the  smaller  towns  a  number  of  private  banks  remain, 
but  their  importance  is  small,  owing  to  the  great  facilities  given 
to  the  chartered  banks  by  the  branch  system.  In  1906  there, 
were  34  chartered  banks,  of  which  the  branches  had  grown  from 
619  in  1900  to  1565  in  1006,  and  the  number  since  then  has 
rapidly  increased.  The  banks  are  required  by  law  to  furnish 
to  the  finance  minister  detailed  monthly  statements  which  are 
published  in  the  official  gazette.  Once  in  every  ten  years  the 
banking  act  is  revised  and  weaknesses  amended.  Clearing- 
houses  have  been,  established  in  the  chief  commercial  centres. 
In  October  1906  the  chartered  banks  had  an  aggregate  paid-up 
capital  of  over  $94,000,060  with  a  note  circulation  of  $83*000,000 
and  deposits  of  over  $553,000,000. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  savings  banks  in  Canada: — (1)  the 
post-office  savings  banks;  (2)  the  government  savings  banks 
of  the  Maritime  provinces  taken  over  at  federation  and  being 
gradually  merged  with  the  former;  (3)  two  special  savings  banks 
in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec;  (4)  the  savings  bank 
departments  of  the  chartered  banks.  The  rate  of  interest 
allowed  by  the  government  is  now  3%,  and  the  chartered  banks 
usually  follow  the  government  rate.  The  amount  on  deposit  in 
the  first  three  increased  from  $5,057,607  in  1868  to  ^89,781,546 
in  October  1906.  The  returns  from  the  chartered  banks  do  not 
specify  the  deposits  in  these  special  accounts. 

The  numerous  loan  and  trust  companies  also  possess  certain 
banking  privileges. 

The  federal  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  and 
excise  duties,  with  subsidiary  amounts  from  mining  licences, 
timber  dues,  post-office,  &c  Both  the  revenue  and  the  expendi- 
ture have  in  recent  years  increased  greatly,  the  revenue  rising 
from  $46,743,103  m  1899  to  $71,186,073  in  1905  and  the  expendi- 
ture keeping  pace  with  it  The  debt  of  the  Dominion  in  1875 
and  in  1905  was: — 


• 

1873. 

1905. 

Crc«s  debt  . 
Assets 
Net  debt 

$  129.743432 
30.894.970 
98.848.462 

$377,678,580 
1 1 1. 454.413 
266.224.167 

While  the  debt  had  thus  increased  faster  than  the  population, 
it  weighed  less  heavily  on  the  people,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
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great  Increase  in  commercial  prosperity,  but  of  the  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  paid,  and  of  the  increasing  revenue  derived  from 
assets.  Whereas  in  1867  the  rate  of  interest  'was  over  4%,  and 
interest  was  being  paid  on  former  provincial  loans  of  over  6%, 
Canada  could  in  1906  borrow  at  3%. 

The  greater  part  of  the  debt  arises  from  the  assumption  of  the 
debts  of  the  provinces  as  they  entered  federation,  expenditure 
on  canals  and  assistance  given  to  railways.  It  does  not  Include 
the  debts  incurred  by  certain  provinces  since  federation,  a 
matter  which  concerns  themselves  alone.  A  strong  prejudice 
against  direct  taxation  exists,  and  none  is  imposed  by  the 
federal  government,  though  it  has  been  tentatively  introduced 
in  the  provinces,  especially  in  Quebec,  in  the  form  of  liquor 
licences,  succession  duties,  corporation  taxes*  &c.  British 
Columbia  has  a  direct  tax  on  property  and  on  income.  The 
cities,  towns  and  municipalities  resort  to  it  to  supply  their  local 
needs,  and  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  pronounced  in  Ontario 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  her  municipal  system,  to  devolve 
the  burden  of  educational  payments,  and  others  more  properly 
provincial,  upon  the  municipal  authorities  on  the  plea  of 
decentralization. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. — Since  1867  the  opening  up  of 
the  fertile  lands  in  the  north-west,  the  increase  of  population, 
the  discovery  of  new  mineral  fields,  the  construction  of  railways 
and  the  great  improvement  of  the  canal  system  have  changed 
the  conditions,  methods  and  channels  of  trade.  The  great 
extension  during  the  same  period  of  the  use  of  water-power  has 
been  of  immense  importance  to  Canada,  most  of  the'  provinces 
possessing  numerous  swift-flowing  streams  or  waterfalls,  capable 
of  generating  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  power. 

In  1878  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  *'  National  Policy  " 
of  protection  furthered  the  growth  of  manufactures.  Protection 
still  remains  the  trade  policy  of  Canada,  though  modified  by  a 
preference  accorded  to  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  from  most 
of  the  British  colonies.  The  tariff,  though  moderate  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  amounted  in  1907  to  about  28% 
on  dutiable  imports  and  to  about  16%  on  total  imports. 
Tentative  attempts  at  export  duties  have  also  been  made.  Inter- 
provmcial  commerce  is  free,  and  the  home  market  is  greatly 
increasing  in  importance.  The  power  to  make  commercial 
treaties  relating  to  Canada  rests  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  but  in  most  cases  the  official  consent  of  Canada  is 
required,  and  for  many  years  no  treaty  repugnant  to  her  interests 
has  been  signed.  The  denunciation  by  the  British  government 
m  1897  of  commercial  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany,  at 
the  request  of  Canada,  was  a  striking  proof  of  her  increasing 
importance,  and  attempts  have  at  various  times  been  made  to 
obtain  the  full  treaty-making  power  for  the  federal  government 
The  great  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominion  is 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  From  the  former 
come  most  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  and  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials;  to  the  latter  are  sent  food -stuffs. 
Farm  products  are  the  most  important  export,  and  with  the 
extension  of  this  industry  in  the  north-west  provinces  and  in 
northern  Ontario  will  probably  continue  to  be  so.  Gold,  silver, 
copper  and  other  minerals  are  largely  exported,  chiefly  in  an 
unrefined  state  and  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States.  The 
exports  of  lumber  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  two. 
Formerly,  the  logs  were  shipped  as  square  timber,  but  now 
almost  always  in  the  form  of  deals,  planks  or  laths;  such  square 
timber  as  is  still  shipped  goes  almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain. 
Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  exported  chiefly  to 
the  United  States.  To  that  country  fresh  fish  is  sent  in  large 
quantities,  and  there  is  an  important  trade  in  canned  salmon 
between  British  Columbia  and  Great  Britain.  Few  of  the 
manufacturers  do  more  than  compete  with  the  foreigner  for  an 
increasing  share  of  the  home  market.  In  this  they  have  won 
increased  success,  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  manufactured  goods 
used  being  produced  within  the  country,  but  a  desire  for  further 
protection  is  loudly  expressed.  Though  the  chief  foreign 
commerce  is  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Dominion  has  trade  relations  with  all  the  chief  countries  of  the 


world  and  maintains  commercial  agents  among  them.  Her 
total  foreign  trade  (import  and  export)  was  in  1006  over 
£100,000,000. 

Skipping. — The  chief  seaports  from  east  to  west  are  Halifax, 
N.S.,  Sydney,  N.S.,  St  John,  N.B.,  Quebec  and  Montreal 
on  the  Atlantic;  and  Vancouver,  Esquimalt  and  Victoria,  B.C., 
on  the  Pacific  Halifax  is  the  ocean  terminus  of  the  Intercolonial 
railway;  St  John,  Halifax  and  Vancouver  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.-  Prince  Rupert,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway,  was  in  1006  only  an  uninhabited 
harbour,  but  was  being  rapidly  developed  into  a  flourishing  city. 
Though  Halifax  and  St  John  arc  open  in  winter,  much  of  the 
winter  trade  eastwards  is  done  through  American  harbours, 
especially  Portland,  Maine,  owing  to  the  shorter  railway  journey. 
Esquimalt,  Halifax,  Kingston  (Ont.)  and  Quebec  have  weU- 
equipped  graving-docks.  The  coast,  both  of  the  ocean  and  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  is  well  lighted  and  protected.  The  decay  of  the 
wooden  shipbuilding  industry  has  lessened  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  mercantile  marine,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  upon 
inland  waters.  Numerous  steamship  lines- ply  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain;  direct  communication  exists  with  France, 
and  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  run  regularly 
to  Japan  and  to  Australia. 

Internal  Communications. — Her  splendid  lakes  and  rivers, 
the  development  of  her  canal  system,  and  the  growth  of  railways 
have  made  the  interprovmcial  traffic  of  Canada  far  greater  than 
her  foreign,  and  the  portfolio  of  railways  and  canals  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  cabinet.  There  are,  nominally,  about 
200  railways,  but  about  one-half  of  these,  comprising  five**ixths 
of  the  mileage,  have  been  amalgamated  into  four  great  systems? 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  the  Intercolonial;  most  of  the  others  have  been  more  or  less 
consolida  ted.  With  the  first  of  the  four  large  systems  is  connected 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Hie  Intercolonial,  as  also  a  line  across 
Prince  Edward  Island,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  federal 
government.  Originally  built  chiefly  as  a  military  road,  and 
often  the  victim  of  political  exigencies,  it  has  not  been  a  commer- 
cial success.  With  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
(planned  for  ion)  and  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  country 
would  possess  three  trans-continental  railways,  and  be  free  from 
the  reproach,  so  long  hurled  at  it,  of  possessing  length  without 
breadth. 

At  numerous  points  along  the  frontier,  connexion  is  made 
with  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  Liberal  aid  is  given 
by  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  to  the 
construction  of  railways,  amounting  often  to  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  road.  The  government  of  Ontario  has  con- 
structed a  line  to  open  up  the  agricultural  and  mining  districts 
of  the  north  -of  the  province,  and  is  operating  it  by  means  of  a 
commission.  Practically  all  the  cities1  and  large  towns  have 
electric  tramways,  and  electricity  is  also  used  as  a  motive  power 
on  many  lines  uniting  the  larger  cities  with  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages.  Since  1403  the  Dominion  government- 
has  instituted  a  railway  commission  of  three  members  with 
large  powers  of  control  over  freight  and  passenger  rates  and 
other  such  matters.  Telephone  and  express  companies  are  also 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  From  its  decisions  an  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  governor-general  in  council,  i.e.  to  the  federal 
cabinet.  It  has  exercised  a  beneficial  check  on  the  railways 
and  has  been  cheerfully  accepted  by  them.  In  Ontario  a  some- 
what •similar  commission,  appointed  by  the  local  government, 
exercises  extensive  powers  of  control  over  railways  solely 
within  the  province,  especially  over  the  electric  lines. 

Despite  the  increase  m  railway  facilities,  the  waterways  remain 
important  factors  in  the  transportation  of  tho  country.  Steamers 
ply  on  lakes  and  rivers  m  every  province,  and  even  in  the  far 
northern  districts  of  Yukon  and  Mackenzie.  Where  necessary 
obstacles  are  surmounted  by  canals,  on  which  over  £22,000,000 
have  been  spent,  chiefly  since  federation.    The  St  Lawrence 

1  In  Canada  a  dry  mast  have  over  10,000  inhabitants,  a  town 
over  2000. 
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river  canal  system  from  Lake  Superior  to  tide  water  overcomes 
a  difference  of  about  600  ft.,  and  carries  large  quantities  of 
grain  from  the  west  to  Montreal,  the  head  of  summer  navigation 
on  the  Atlantic.  These  canals  have  a  minimum  depth  of  14  ft. 
on  the  sills,  and  are  open  to  Canadian  and  American  vessels 
on  equal  terms;  the  equipment  is  in  every  respect  of  the  most 
modern  character.  So  great,  however,  is  the  desire  to  shorten 
the  time  and  distance  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  grain 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  that  an  increasing  quantity 
is  taken  by  water  as  far  as  the  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay 
ports,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Montreal.  Numerous  smaller  canals 
bring  Ottawa  into  connexion  with  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson  river  via  Montreal;  by  this  route  the  logs  and  sawn 
lumber  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  find  their 
destination.  It  has  long  been  a  Canadian  ideal  to  shorten  the 
distance  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  sea.  With  this  object 
in  view,  the  Trent  Valley  system  of  canals  has  been  built, 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Georgian  Bay  (an  arm  of 
Lake  Huron)  via  Lake  Simcoe.  In  1809  and  subsequently 
surveys  were  made  with  a  view  to  connecting  the  Georgian 
Bay  through  the  intervening  water  stretches,  with  the  Ottawa 
river  system,  and  thence  to  Montreal.  In  1903  all  tolls  were 
taken  off  the  Canadian  canals,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  trade. 

Mining. — The  mineral  districts  occur  from  Cape  Breton 
to  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Yukon  district.  Nova 
Scotia,  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  are  still  the  most 
productive,  but  the  northern  parts  of  Ontario  are  proving 
rich  in  the  precious  metals.  Coal,  chiefly  bituminous,  occurs 
in  large,  quantities  m  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  north-west  (lignite),  though  most  of  the 
anthracite  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  bituminous  coal  used  in  Ontario.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  federal  bounties,  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  of  steel, 
chiefly  from  imported  ore,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Bounties  on 
certain  minerals  and  metals  are  also  given  by  some  of  the 
provinces.  The  goldfields  of  the  Yukon,  though  still  valuable, 
show  a  lessening  production.  Sudbury,  in  Ontario,  is  the  centre 
of  the  nickel  production  of  the  world,  the  mines  being  chiefly 
m  American  hands,  and  the  product  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Of  the  less  important  minerals,  Canada  is  the  world's 
chief  producer  of  asbestos  and  corundum.  Copper,  lead,  silver 
and  aU  the  important  metals  are  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district.  From  Quebec  westwards,  vast  regions  are  still  partly, 
or  completely,  unexplored. 

Lumber. — In  spite  of  great  improvidence,  and  of  loss  by 
fire,  the  forest  wealth  of  Canada  is  still  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Measures  have  been  taken,  both  by  the  provincial  and 
the  federal  governments,  for  its  preservation,  and  for  reforesta- 
tion of  depleted  areas.  Certain  provinces  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  logs  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  saw-mills  and  manufactures  of  wooden-ware  within  the 
country,  and  the  latter  have  of  late  years  developed  with  great 
Tapidity.  The  lumber  trade  of  British  Columbia  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  an  adequate  market,  but  is  increasing  with  the 
greater  demand  from  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
A  great  development  has  also  taken  place  in  Ontario  and  the 
eastern  provinces,  through  the  use  of  spruce  and  other  trees, 
long  considered  comparatively  useless,  in  the. manufacture  of 
wood-pulp  for  paper-making. 

Crown  Lands. — Large  areas  of  unoccupied  land  remain  in 
all  the  provinces  (except  Prince  Edward  Island).  In  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  the  so-called  railway  belt  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  territories,  these  crown  lands  are  chiefly 
owned  by  the  federal  parliament;  in  the  other  provinces,  by 
the  local  legislatures.  So  great  is  their  extent  that,  in  spite 
of  the  immigration  of  recent  years,  the  Dominion  government 
gives  a  freehold  of  160  acres  to  every  bona  fide  settler,  subject 
to  certain  conditions  of  residence  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
during  the  first  three  years*  Mining  and  timber  lands  are  sold 
or  leased  at  moderate  rates.  All  crown  lands  controlled  by 
the  provinces  must  be  paid  tor,  save  in  certain  districts  of 
.QbtariQ,  where  free  grants  a*e  given,  but  .the  price  charged  is 


low.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  controls  large  land  areas 
in  the  two  new  provinces;  and  large  tracts  in  these  provinces 
are  owned  by  land  companies.  Both  the  Dominion  and  the 
provincial  governments  have  set  apart  certain  areas  to  be 
preserved,  largely  in  their  wild  state,  as  national  parks.  Of 
these  the  most  extensive  are  the  Rocky  Mountains  Park  at  Banff, 
Alberta,  owned  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  the  "  Algon- 
quin National  Park,"  north-east  of  Lake  Simcoe,  the  property 
of  Ontario. 

Fisheries. — The  principal  fisheries  are  those  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  eastern  section  of  Quebec. 
Cod,  herring,  mackerel  and  lobsters  are  the  fish  chiefly  caught, 
though  halibut,  salmon,  anchovies  and  so-called  sardines  are 
also  exported.  Bounties  to  encourage  deep-sea  fishing  have 
been  given  by  the  federal  government  since  1882.  In  British 
Columbian  waters  the  main  catch  is  of  salmon,  in  addition  to 
which  are  halibut,  oolachan,  herring,  sturgeon,  cod  and  shell- 
fish. The  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  produce  white  fish, 
sturgeon  and  other  fresh-water  fish.  About  80,000  persons  find 
more  or  less  permanent  employment  in  the  fishing  industry, 
including  the  majority  of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia. 

The  business  of  fur-seal  catching  is  carried  on  to  some  extent 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  Bering  Sea  by  sealers  from  Victoria, 
but  the  returns  show  it  to  be  a  decreasing  industry,  as  well  as 
one  causing  friction  with  the  United  States.  Indeed,  no  depart- 
ment of  national  life  has  caused  more  continual  trouble  between 
the  two  peoples  than  the  fisheries,  owing  to  different  laws 
regarding  fish  protection,  and  the  constant  invasion  by  each 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  other. 

Education. — The  British  North  America  Act  imposes  on  the 
provincial  legislatures  the  duty  of  legislating  on  educational 
matters,  the  privileges  of  the  denominational  and  separate 
schools  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  heing  specially  safeguarded.  In 
1871,  the  New  Brunswick  legislature  abolished  the  separate 
school  system,  and  a  contest  arose  which  was  finally  settled  by 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  being  sustained,  though  certain 
concessions  were  made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  dissentients. 
Subsequently  a  similar  difficulty  arose  in  Manitoba,  where  the 
legislature  in  1890  abolished  the  system  of  separate  schools 
which  had  been  established  in  187 1.  After  years  of  bitter 
controversy,  in  which  a  federal  ministry  was  overthrown,  a 
compromise  was  arranged  in  1897,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  have  never  fully  acquiesced.  In  the  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  formed  in  1005,  certain  educational  privileges 
(though  not  amounting  to  a  separate  school  system)  were 
granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

All  the  provinces  have  made  sacrifices  to  insure  the  spread  of 
education.  In  1001,  76%  of  the  total  population  could  read 
and  write,  and  86%  of  those  over  five  years  of  age.  These 
percentages  have  gradually  risen  ever  since  federation,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  was  long  in  a  backward'  state. 
The  school  systems  of  all  the  provinces  arc,  in  spite  of  certain 
imperfections,  efficient  and  well-equipped,  that  of  Ontario 
being  especially  celebrated.  A  fuller  account  of  their  special 
features  will  be  found  under  the  articles  on  the  different 
provinces. 

Numerous  residential  schools  exist  and  are  increasing  in 
riumber  with  the  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  culture. 
In  Quebec  are  a  number  of  so-called  classical  colleges,  most  of 
them  affiliated  with  Laval  University. 

Higher  education  was  originally  organized  by  the  various 
religious  bodies,  each  of  which  retains  at  least  one  university 
in  more  or  less  integral  connexion  with  itself.  New  Brunswick, 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  support  provincial  universities  at 
Fredcricton,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  Those  of  most  importance f 
arc:— Dalhousic  University,  Halifax,  N.S.  (1818);  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  Fredcricton,  N.B.  (1800);  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Que.  (1821);  Laval  University,  Quebec, 
and  Montreal,  Que.  (1852);  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 
(1841);  the  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont.  (1827); 
1  The  date  of  foundation  is  given  in  brackets. 
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Trinity  University,  Toronto.  Out.  (i8ji);  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Toronto,  Ont.  (1836);  the  University  ol  Ottawa, 
Ottawa,  Ont.  (1848);  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  (1877). 

Oi  these  McGill  (see  Montueal)  is  especially  noted  [or  the 
excellence  of  its  t raining  in  practical  and  applied  science.  Many 
ol  the  students,  especially  in  the  departments  of  medicine  and 
'     '        complete  their  education  in  tho  United  States,  Britain 


Most  of  the  larger  t 
that  of  Toronto  being  especially  v 

Of  the  numerous  learned  and  scientific' so 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  founded  in  igf 

Defiita.— The  command  in  chid  of  all  1 
forces  is  vested  in  the  king,  but  their  con 
federal  parliament.    The  naval  forces,  < 


ival  and  n 


irilh  tl 


consisting  of  a  fisheries 
protection  sennet,  are  under  tnc  minister  ol  marine  and  fisheries, 
the  land  forces  under  the  minister  ol  militia  and  defence.  Prior 
to  iooj,  command  of  the  latter  was  vested  in  a  British  officer, 
but  since  then  has  been  entrusted  to  a  militia  council,  of  which 
the  minister  is  president.  The  fortified  harbours  of  Halifax 
(N.S.)  and  Escmimalt  (B.C.)  were  (ill  1905  maintained  and 
garrisoned  by  the  imperial  govcr-.ncnt,  hut  have  since  been 
taken  over  by  Canada.  This  has  entailed  the  increase  of  the 
permanent  force  to  about  5000  men.  Previously,  it  had  num- 
bered about  1000  (artillery,  dragoons,  infantry)  quartered  in 
various  schools,  chiefly  to  aid  In  the  training  of  the  militia.  In 
this  all  able-bodied  riiiicns  between  the  ages  of  iS  and  da  arc 


railed,  I 


cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  outside  the  Domini 
special  corps  may  be  enlisted  for  this  purpose,  ai 
during  the  war  in  South  Africa  (1800-1001).    At  ( 


.    Thes 


Kingston  (Ont.)  is  the 
'  »hich  a 

eH  administered  throughout 
test  mining  camps  there  his 

great  ciedit  is  due  to  the 

it  "  Ridrra  of  the  Plains," 

>cn  hundred  men,  under  the 

.    Judges  are  appointed  for 

i  parliament,  and  cannot  be  removed  save  by 

c  that  body,  an  elaborate  process  never 

attempted  since  federation,  though  more  than  once  threatened. 

From  the  decisions  ol  the  supreme  court  of  Canada  appeal  may  be 

made  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  imperial  privy  council. 

Aur  110*1  ties.— The  Canadian  Geological  Survey  lias  published 

of  subjects.  Several  provinces  have  bureaus  or  department!  of 
rrrim-s.  alio  iuuinc  reports.  The  various  departments  of  the  federal 
anil  the  provincial  govL  j  iimem*  |»ibli*h  annual  rooorts  ami  Jrci;uc!it 


flourish  in  most  of  the  city  schools. 

Royal  Military  College,  10  the  successlu]  gradual 

certain  number  of  commissions  in  the  British  servi 


Jus/ire  and  Crime.— Justice  I- 
the  country,  and  even  in  the  rei 
been  little  of  the  lawlessness  seen 
and  the  United  Suites.  For  1 
"  North-west  mounted  police," 
a  highly  credent  body  of  about 
control  of  the  federal  govern nu 
lite  by  the  Domi 
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Canada  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country.  Of  the 
total  population  (estimated  in  1007  at  0,440,000)  over  50%  are 
directly  engaged  in  practical  agriculture.     In  addition  large 

among  these  are  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements, 
millers  ol  flour  and  oatmeal,  curers  and  packers  of  meat,  makers 
of  cheese  and  butter,  and  persona  occupied  in  the  transportation 
and  commerce  of  grain,  hay,  live  stock,  meats,  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  eggs,  fruit  and  various  other  products.  The  country  is 
splendidly  formed  for  the  production  of  food.  Across  the 
continent  there  is  a  zone  about  1500  m.  long  and  as  wide  as  or 

adapted  to  the  production  of  ioods  of  superior  quality.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  loih  century,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  settlement  and  agricultural  development  ol  the  western 
territories  between  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia.  The  three  "  North-West  Provinces"  (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta)  have  a  total  area  of  300,869,808  acres, 
of  which  11,853,130  acres  are  water.  In  1006  their  population 
was  808,863,  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1901.  The  land  in 
this  vast  area  varies  in  virginal  fertility,  but  the  best  soils  are 
very  rich  in  the  constituents  of  plant  food.  Chemical  analyses' 
made  by  Mr  F.  T.  Shutt  have  proved  that  soils  from  the  North- 
West  Provinces  contain  an  average  of  18,000  lb  of  nitrogen, 
15,580  lb  of  potash  and  6,700  lb  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre, 
these  Important  elements  of  plant  food  being  therefore  present 
in  much  greater  abundance  than  they  are  in  ordinary  cultivated 
European  soils  ol  good  quality.  The  prairie  lands  of  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan        ' 
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extension  of  the  export  trade  In  farm  products  to  European  and 
oriental  countries.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  systems  of  Canada,  and  the  new  trans- 
continental line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  passing  through 
Saskatchewan  via  Saskatoon,  and  Alberta  via  Edmonton, 
renders  possible  of  settlement  large  areas  ol  fertile  wheat-growing 
soil.  Tnc  canal  system  of  Canada,  linking  together  the  great 
natural  waterways,  is  also  of  much  present  and  prospective 
importance  in  cheapening  tbc  transportation  of  agricultural 

Of  trhia\  many  varieties  arc  grown.  The  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion do  not  involve  the  application  of  so  much  hand  labour  pet 
acre  as  in  Europe.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  -  |  | 
whole  of  Canada  h  nearly  ao  bushels  per  acre.  In 
roai  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  Canada  was  55I  million  ' 
bushels.  In  1006  the  estimated  total  production  was  ijti 
million  bushels.  The  total  wheat  acreage,  which  at  the  census 
of  1901  was  4.1:4,000,  was  over  6,100,000  in  1000,  an  increase  of 
nearly  two  million  acres  in  five  yearn. 

Up  to  the  close  ol  the  19th  century,  Ontario  was  the  largest 
wheat-growing  province  In  Canada.  In  1000  the  wheat  acreage 
in  Ontario  was  1,487,633,  producing  18,418,007  bushels,  an 
average  yield  of  19-10  bushels  per  acre.  Over  three-quarters  of 
this  production  was  of  fall  or  winter  wheat,  the  average  yield 
of  which  in  Ontario  over  a  series  of  years  since  1883  had  been 
about  10  bushels  per  acre.  But  the  predominance  in  wheat- 
growing  has  now  shifted  10  the  new  prairie  regions  of  the  west. 
A  census  taken  in  1906  shows  that  the  total  acreage  of  wheat  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  was  5,061,493,  yielding  110.586,1114 
bushels,  an  average  in  a  [airly  normal  season  of  1184  butheh 
per  acre.  Of  this  total  wheat  acreage,  3,711,079  acres  wen  in 
Manitoba,  1,117,484  no**  in  Easttatthewan,  and  113430  acres 
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in  Alberta,  with  average  yield*  per  acre  at  the  rates  of  ao*oa 
bushels  in  Manitoba,  23  •  70  in  Saskatchewan  and  26*49  in  Alberta, 
in  these  provinces  spring  wheat  is  almost  universally  sown, 
except  in  Alberta  where  fall  or  winter  wheat  is  also  sown  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Summer  fallowing  for  wheat  is  a  practice 
that  has  gained  ground  in  the  North- West  Provinces.  Land 
ploughed  and  otherwise  tilled,  but  left  unseeded  during  the 
summer,  is  sown  with  wheat  in  the  succeeding  autumn  or  spring. 
Wheat  on  summer  fallow  land  yielded,  according  to  the  North- 
west census  of  1906,  from  2  to  8  bushels  per  acre  more  than  that 
sown  on  other  land.  Summer  fallowing  is,  however,  subject  to 
one  drawback:  the  strong  growth  which  it  induces  is  apt  to 
retard  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  Canada  is  clearly  destined  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  grain-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  The  northern  limits  of  the  wheat-growing  areas  have 
not  been  definitely  ascertained;  but  samples  of  good  wheat 
were  grown  in  1907  at  Fort  Vermilion  on  the  Peace  river,  nearly 
600  m.  north  of  Winnipeg  in  lat.  53-34  and  at  Fort  Simpson  on 
the  Mackenzie  river  in  hit.' 61*52,  more  than  800  m.  north  of 
Winnipeg  and  about  1000  m.  north  of  the  United  States 
boundary.  As  a  rule  the  weather  during  the  harvesting  period 
permits  the  grain  to  be  gathered  safely  without  damage  from 
sprouting.  Occasionally  in  certain  localities  in  the  north-west 
•the  grain  is  liable  to  injury  from  frost  in  late  summer;  but  as 
the  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  increases  the  climate 
becomes  modified  and  the  danger  from  frost  is  appreciably  less. 
The  loss  from  this  cause  is  also  less  than  formerly,  because 
any  grain  unfit  for  export  is  now  readily  purchased  for  the 
feeding  of  animals  in  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  eastern 
Canada. 

Suitable  machinery  for  cleaning  the  grain  is  everywhere  in 
general  use,  so  that  weed  seeds  are  removed  before  the  wheat 
is  ground.  This  gives  Canadian  wheat  excellent  milling  pro- 
perties, and  enables  the  millers  to  turn  out  flour  uniform  in 
quality  and  of  high  grade  as  to  keeping  properties.  Canadian 
flour  has  a  high  reputation  in  European  markets.  It  is  known 
as  flour  from  which  bakers  can  make  the  best  quality  of  bread, 
and  also  the  largest  quantity  per  barrel,  the  quantity  of  albumi- 
noids being  greater  in  Canadian  flour  than  in  the  best  brands  of 
European.  Owing  to  its  possession  of  this  characteristic  of  what 
millers  term  "  strength,"  ix.  the  relative  capacity  of  flour  to 
make  large  loaves  of  good  quality,  Canadian  flour  is  largely  in 
demand  for  blending  with  the  flour  of  the  softer  English  wheats. 
For  this  reason  some  of  the  strong  Canadian  wheats  have  com- 
manded in  the  home  market  5s.  and  6s.  a  quarter  more  than 
English-grown  wheat.  At  the  general  census  of  1901  the  number 
of  flouring  and  grist  mill  establishments,  each  employing  five 
persons  and  over,  was  returned  at  400,  the  number  of  employes 
being  4251  and  the  value  of  products  $31,835,873.  A  special 
census  of  manufactures  in  1006  shows  that  these  figures  had 
grown  in  1905  to  832  establishments,  5619  employes  and 
$56,703,269  value  of  the  products.  There  is  room  for  a  great 
extension  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  manufacture  and 
exportation  of  flour. 

In  the  twelve  months  of  1907  Canada  exported  37,503,057 
bushels  of  wheat  of  the  value  of  $34i'32>759  and  M58.485 
I  arrets  of  flour  of  the  value  of  $7,626,408.  The  corresponding 
figures  in  1900  were — wheat,i6,844,65o  bushels,  value,$i  1,995,488, 
and  flour,  768,162  bushels,  value,  $2,791,885. 

Oats  of  fine  quality  are  grown  in  large  crops  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Vancouver  Island  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Over  large  areas  the  Canadian  soil  and  climate 
are  admirably  adapted  for  producing  oats  of  heavy  weight  per 
bushel.  In  all  the  provinces  of  eastern  Canada  the  acreage  under 
oats  greatly  exceeds  that  under  wheat.  The  annual  average 
oat  crop  in  all  Canada  is  estimated  at  about  248  million  bushels. 
As  the  total  annual  export  of  oats  is  now  less  than  three  million 
bushels  the  home  consumption  is  large,  and  this  is  an  advantage 
in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  1907  the  area  under 
oats  in  Ontario  was  2,932,509  acres  and  yielded  83,524,301 
bushels,  the  area  being  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  acreage 
under  hay  and  larger  than  the  combined  total  of  the  other 


principal  cereals  grown  in  the-  province.  Canadian  oatmeal  ja 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best.  It  is  prepared  in  different  forms, 
and  in  various  degrees  of  fineness. 

Barley  was  formerly  grown  for  export  to"  the  United  States 
for  malting  purposes.  After  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  barley 
under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs  that  trade  was  practically 
destroyed  and  Canadian  farmers  were  obliged  to  find  other  uses 
for  this  crop.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the  trade  with  the 
mother-country  in  dairying  and  meat  products,  barley  as  a  home 
feeding  material  has  become  more  indispensable  than  ever. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  tariff  about  nine  million 
bushels  of  barley  were  exported  annually,  involving  the  loss  of 
immense  stores  of  plant  food.  In  1907,  with  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  nearly  fifty  million  bushels,  only  a  trifling  percentage  was 
exported,  the  rest  being  fed  at  home  and  exported  in  the  form  of 
produce  without  loss  from  impoverishment  of  the  soil  The 
preparation  of  pearl  or  pot  barley  is  an  incidental  industry. 

Rye  is  cultivated'  successfully,  but  is  seldom  used  for  human 
food.  Flour  from  wheat,  meal  from  oats,  and  meal  from  Indian 
corn  are  preferred, 

Buckwheat  flour  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  in  some 
districts  for  the  making  of  buckwheat  cakes,  eaten  with  maple 
syrup.  These  two  make  an  excellent  breakfast  dish,  character- 
istic of  Canada  and  some  of  the  New  England  states.  There  are 
also  numerous  forms  of  preparations  from  cereals,  sold  as  break- 
fast foods,  which,  owing  to  the  high  quality  of  the  grains  grown 
in  Canada  and  the  care  exercised  in  their  manufacture,  compare 
favourably  with  similar  products  in  other  countries. 

Peas  in  large  areas  are  grown  free  from  serious  trouble  with 
insect  pests.  Split  peas  for  soup,  green  peas  as  vegetables  and 
sweet  peas  for  canning  are  obtained  of  good  quality. 

Vegetables  are  grown  everywhere,  and  form  a  large  part  of 
the  diet  of  the  people.  There  is  a  comparatively  small  export, 
except  in  the  case  of  turnips  and  potatoes  and  of  vegetables 
which  have  been  canned  or  dried.  Besides  potatoes,  which 
thrive  well  and  yield  large  quantities  of  excellent  quality,  there 
are  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  and  beets.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  beets  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  established 
in  Ontario  and  in  southern  Alberta,  where  in  1906  an  acreage 
under  this  crop  of  3344  yielded  27,211  tons,  an  average  of 
8- 13  tons  per  acre.  Among  the  common  vegetables  used  in  the 
green  state  are  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  asparagus, 
Indian  corn,  onions,  leeks,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radish,  celery, 
parsley,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  squash  and  rhubarb.  Hay,  of 
good  quality  of  timothy  (Phkum  pratense),  and  also  of  timothy 
and  clover,  is  grown  over  extensive  areas.  For  export  it  is  put 
up  in  bales  of  about  150  lb  each.  Since  1899  a  new  form  of 
pressing  has  been  employed,  whereby  the  hay  is  compressed  to 
stow  in  about  70  cub.  ft.  per  ton.  This  has  been  a  means  of 
reducing  the  ocean  freight  per  ton.  The  compact  condition 
permits  the  hay  to  be  kept  with  less  deterioration  of  quality 
than  under  the  old  system  of  more  loose  baling.  Austrian  brome 
grass  (Bromus  incrmis)  and  western  rye  grass  (Agropyrum 
Uncrum)  are  both  extensively  grown  for  hay  in  the  North- West 
Provinces. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  electrical  traction  in  towns 
has  not  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  breeding  of  horses  to 
the  extent  that  was  at  one  time  anticipated.  Heavy 
draught  horses  are  reared  in  Ontario,  and  to  a  less 
but  increasing  extent  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
the  breeds  being  mainly  the  Clydesdale  and  the  Shire. 
Pcrcherons  are  also  bred  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  a 
few  Belgian  draught  horses  have  been  introduced.  Good 
horses  suitable  for  general  work  on  farms  and  for  cabs,  omni- 
buses, and  grocery  and  delivery  wagons,  are  plentiful  for  local 
markets  and  for  export.  Thoroughbred  and  pure  bred  hackney 
stallions  are  maintained  in  private  studs  and  by  agricultural 
associations  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  animals  for  cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry  remounts  are  produced  in  all  the  provinces 
including  those  of  the  North-West.  Useful  carriage  horses 
and  saddle  horses  are  bred  in  many  localities.  Horse  ranching 
is  practised  largely  in  Alberta.     There  are  no  government 
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stud  farms.  The  total  number  of  hones  In  the  Dominion  was 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  census  returns  at  2,019,824  for  the 
year  1907,  an  increase  of  609,309  since  1901. 

Cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  are  reared  in  abundance. 
The  bracing  weather  of  Canadian  winters  is  followed  by  the 
warmth  and  humidity  of  genial  summers,  under  which  crops 
grow  in  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  while  the  cool  evenings  and 
nights  give  the  plants  a  robustness  of  quality  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  tropical  regions,  and  also  make  life  for  the  various 
domestic  animals  wholesome  and  comfortable.  In  the  North- 
West  Provinces  there  are  vast  areas  of  prairie  land,  over  which 
cattle  pasture,  and  from  which  thousands  of  fat  bullocks 
are  shipped  annually.  Throughout  other  parts  bullocks  are 
fed  on  pasture  land,  and  also  in  stables  on  nourishing  and 
succulent  feed  such  as  hay,  Indian  corn  fodder,  Indian  corn 
silage,  turnips,  carrots,  mangels,  ground  oats,  barley,  peas, 
Indian  corn,  rye,  bran  and  linseed  oil  cake.  The  breeding 
of  cattle,  adapted  for  the  production  of  prime  beef  and  of 
dairy  cows  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
has  received  much  attention.  There  is  government  control  of 
the  spaces  on  the  steamships  in  which  the  cattle  are  carried, 
and  veterinary  inspection  prevents  the  exportation  of  diseased 
animals. 

A  considerable  trade  has  been  established  in  the  exportation 
of  dressed  beef  in  cold  storage,  and  also  in  the  exportation 
of  meat  and  other  foods  in  hermetically  sealed  receptacles. 
By  the  Bleat  and  Canned  Foods  Act  of  1907  of  the  Dominion 
parliament  and  regulations  thereunder,  the  trade  is  carried 
on  under  the  strictest  government  supervision,  and  no  canned 
articles  of  food  may  be  exported  unless  passed  as  absolutely 
wholesome  and  officially  marked  as  such  by  government 
inspectors.    There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  "  lunch  tongues." 

The  cattle  breeds  are  principally  those  of  British  origin. 
For  beef,  shorthorns,  Herefords,  Galloways  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  are  bred  largely,  whilst  for  dairying  purposes, 
shorthorns,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Holstem-Friesians 
prevail.  The  French-Canadian  cattle  arc  highly  esteemed  in 
eastern  Canada,  especially  by  the  fanners  of  the  French  provinces. 
They  are  a  distinct  breed  of  Jersey  and  Brittany  type,  and 
are  stated  to  be  descended  from  animals  imported  from  France 
by  the  early  settlers.  The  estimated  number  of  cattle  in  Canada 
in  1907  was  7;439,osr,  an  increase  of  2,066,547  over  the  figures 
of  the  census  of  1901. 

All  parts  of  the  Dominion  are  well  adapted  for  sheep;  but 
various  causes,  amongst  which  must  be  reckoned  the  prosperity 
of  other  branches  of  agriculture,  including  wheat-growing  and 
dallying,  have  in  several  of  the  provinces  contributed  to  prevent 
that  attention  to  this  branch  which  its  importance  deserves, 
though  there  are  large  areas  of  rolling,  rugged  yet  nutritious 
pastures  well  suited  to  sheep-farming.  In  the  maritime  provinces 
and  in  Prince  Edward  Island  sheep  and  lambs  are  reared  in  large 
numbers.  In  Ontario  sheep  breeding  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  other  parts  of  the  American  continent  draw 
their  supplies  of  pure  bred  stock  largely  from  this  province. 
All  the  leading  British  varieties  arc  reared,  the  Shropshire, 
Oxford  Down,  Leicester  and  Cotswold  breeds  being  most 
numerous.  There  are  also  excellent  flocks  of  Lincolns  and  South- 
downs.  The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  Canada  was  estimated 
for  the  year  1907  at  2,830,785,  as  compared  with  2,465,565 
in  loor. 

Pigs,  mostly  of  the  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Tamworth 
breeds,  are  reared  and  fattened  in  large  numbers,  and  there 
is  a  valuable  export  trade  in  bacon.  Canadian  hogs  are  fed, 
as  a  rule,  on  feeds  suited  for  the  production  of  what  are  known 
as  "  fleshy  sides."  Bacon  with  an  excess  of  fat  is  not  wanted, 
except  in  the  lumber  camps;  consequently  the  farmers  of 
Canada  have  cultivated  a  class  of  swine  for  bacon  having 
plenty  of  lean  and  firm  flesh.  The  great  extension  of  the  dairy 
business  has  fitted  in  with  the  rearing  of  large  numbers  of 
swine.  Experimental  work  has  shown  that  swine  fattened  with 
a  ration  partly  of  skim-milk  were  lustier  and  of  a  more  healthy 
appearance  than  swine  fattened  wholly  on  grains.   Slaughtering 


and  curing  are  carried  on  chiefly  at  large  packing  houses.  The> 
use  of  mechanical  refrigerating  plants  for  chilling  the  pork 
has  made  it  practicable  to  cure  the  bacon  with  the  use  of  « 
small  percentage  of  salt,  leaving  it  mild  in  flavour  when  delivered 
in  European  markets.  Regular  supplies  are  exported  during 
every  week  of  the  year.  Large  quantities  of  lard,  brawn  and 
pigs'  feet  are  exported.  In  1907  the  number  of  pigs  in  Canada 
was  estimated  at  3,530,060,  an  increase  of  1,237,385  over  the 
census  record  of  1001.  Turkeys  thrive  well,  grow  to  a  fine 
size  and  have  flesh  of  tender  quality.  Chickens  are  raised 
in  large  numbers,  and  poultry-keeping  has  developed  greatly 
since  the  opening  of  the  20th  century.  Canadian  eggs  are 
usually  packed  in  cases  containing  thirty  dozens  each.  Card- 
board fillers  are  used  which  provide  a  separate  compartment 
for  each  egg.  There  are  cold  storage  warehouses  at  various 
points  in  Canada,  at  which  the  eggs  are  collected,  sorted  and 
packed  before  shipment.  These  permit  the  eggs  to  be  landed 
in  Europe  in  a  practically  fresh  condition  as  to  flavour,  with 
the  shells  quite  full. 

Canada  has  been  called  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  Milk 
is  plentiful,  and  enters  largely  into  the  diet  of  the  people.  With 
a  climate  which  produces  healthy,  vigorous  animals, 
notably  free  from  epizootic  diseases,  with  a  fertile  prJZca* 
soil  for  the  growth  of  fodder  crops  and  pasture,  with 
abundance  of  pure  air  and  water,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ice,  the  conditions  in  Canada  are  ideal  for  the  dairying 
industry.  Large  quantities  of  condensed  milk,  put  up  in  her- 
metically sealed  tins,  arc  sold  for  use  in  mining  camps  and 
on  board  steamships.  The  cheese  is  chiefly  of  the  variety  known 
as  "  Canadian  Cheddar."  It  is  essentially  a  food  cheese  rather 
than  a  mere  condiment,  and  1  lb  of  it  will  furnish  as  much 
nourishing  material  as  2  J  lb  of  the  best  beefsteak.  The  industry 
is  largely  carried  on  by  co-operative  associations  of  fanners. 
The  dairy  factory  system  was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1864, 
and  from  that  time  the  production  and  exportation  of  cheese 
grew  rapidly.  Legislation  was  passed  to  protect  Canadian 
dairy  produce  from  dishonest  manipulation,  and  soon  Canadian 
cheese  obtained  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  the  British 
markets.  In  1891  cheese  factories  and  creameries  numbered 
»733»  and  in  1899  there  were  364*9*  In  *oo8  there  were  4355 
of  these  factories,  of  which  1284  were  in  Ontario,  2806  in 
Quebec,  and  265  in  the  remaining  seven  provinces  of  Canada. 
Those  in  Ontario  arc  the  largest  in  size.  Amongst  the  British 
imports  of  cheese  the  Canadian  product  ranks  first  in  quality, 
whilst  in  quantity  it  represents  about  72%  of  the  total  value 
of  the  cheese  imports,  and  84%  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  that  kind  of  cheese  which  is  classed  as  Cheddar.  In  1906 
the  total  exports  of  cheese  to  all  countries  from  Canada  reached 
215,834,543  lb  of  the  value  of  $24,433,169. 

Butter  for  export  is  made  in  creameries,  where  the  milk, 
cream  and  butter  are  handled  by  skilled  makers.  The  creameries 
are  provided  with  special  cold  storage  rooms,  into  which  the 
butter  Is  placed  on  the  same  day  in  which  it  is  made.  From 
tpem  it  is  carried  in  refrigerator  railway  cars  and  in  cold  storage' 
chambers  on  steamships  to  its  ultimate  destination.  For  the 
export  trade  it  is  packed  in  square  boxes  made  of  spruce  or 
some  other  odourless  wood.  These  arc  lined  with  parchment 
paper,  and  contain  each  56  lb  net  of  butter.  The  total  export  cf 
butter  from  Canada  in  1906  was  34»°3i>$25  R>»  of  the  value 
of  $7,075,539.  According  to  a  census  of  manufactures  taken 
in  1006,  the  total  value  of  factory  cheese  and  butter  made  in 
Canada  during  that  year  was  $32,402,265. 

There  arc  large  districts  lying  eastward  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  apples  of  fine 
quality  can  be  grown;  and  there  are  other  smaller  iv»*«. 
areas  in  which  pears,  peaches  and  grapes  arc  grown 
in  quantities  in  the  open  air.  The  climate  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,, 
gooseberries,  etc.  There  are  many  localities  in  which  cran- 
berries are  successfully  grown,  and  in  which  blueberries  also 
grow  wild  in  great  profusion. 

Apples  and  pears  are  the  chief  sorts  of  fruit  exported.    The 
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high  flavour,  the  crisp,  juicy  flesh  and  the  long-keeping  qualities 
of  the  Canadian  apples  are  their  chief  merits.  Apples  are 
exported  in  barrels  and  also  in  boxes  containing  about  one 
bushel  each.  Large  quantities  are  also  evaporated  and  exported. 
Establishments  for  evaporating  fruit  are  now  found  in  most 
of  the  larger  apple-growing  districts,  and  canning  factories  and 
jam  factories  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  and 
are  conducted  with  advantage  and  profit. 

The  chief  fruit-growing  districts  have  long  been  in  southern 
and  western  Ontario  and  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  recently  much 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  fruit-growing  in  British  Columbia, 
where  large  areas  of  suitable  land  are  available  for  the  cultivation 
of  apples,  pears  and  other  fruits.  In  some  parts  of  the  semi- 
arid  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  province  irrigation  is  being 
successfully  practised  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  land  under 
profitable  cultivation  for  fruit.  Collections  of  fruit  grown  in 
British  Columbia  have  received  premier  honours  at  the  com- 
petitive exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London^ 
where  their  high  quality  and  fine  colour  have  been  greatly 
appreciated. 

Wine  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  principal 
vine-growing  districts,  and  in  several  localities  large  vineyards 
have  been  planted  for  this  purpose.  An  abundance  of  cider 
Is  also  made  in  all  the  large  apple-growing  districts. 

Honey*  is  one  of  the  minor  food-products  of  Canada,  and 
in  many  localities  bees  have  abundance  of  pasturage.  Canadian 
honey  for  colour,  flavour  and  substance  is  unsurpassed.  Maple 
sugar  and  syrup  are  made  in  those  areas  of  the  country  where 
the  sugar-maple  tree  flourishes.  The  syrup  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  substitute  for  jam  or  preserved  fruits,  and  the  sugar  is 
used  in  country  homes  for  sweetening,  for  cooking  purposes 
and  for  the  making  of  confectionery.  The  processes  of  manu- 
facture have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  specially 
constructed  evaporators,  and  quantities  of  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  are  annually  exported. 

Tobacco  is  a  new  crop  which  has  been  grown  in  Canada 
since  1004.  Its  cultivation  promises  to  be  successful  in  parts 
of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Dominion  government 
renders  aid  to  agriculture  in  many  ways,  maintaining  the 
jBB-iH  experimental  farms  and  various  effective  organiza- 
tions for  assisting  the  live-stock,  dairying  and  fruit- 
growing industries,  for  testing  the  germination  and  purity  of 
Agricultural  seeds,  and  for  developing  the  export  trade  in 
agricultural  and  dairy  produce.  The  health  of  animals  branch, 
through  which  are  administered  the  laws,  relating  to  the 
contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  the  control  of  quarantine 
and  inspection  stations  for  imported  animals,  undertakes  also 
valuable  experiments  on  the  diseases  of  farm  live-stock,  including 
glanders  in  horses,  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  &c.  The  policy  of 
slaughtering  horses  reacting  to  the  mallcin  test  has  been  success- 
fully initiated  by  Canada,  the  returns  for  100S  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  indicating  a  considerable  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  in  the  number  of  horses  destroyed  and  the  amount 
of  compensation  paid.  A  disease  of  cattle  in  Nova  Scotia, 
known  as  the  Pictou  cattle  disease,  long  treated  as  contagious, 
has  now  been  demonstrated  by  the  veterinary  officers  of  the 
department  to  be  due  to  the  ingestion  of  a  weed,  the  ragwort, 
Senecio  Jacobea.  Hog  cholera  or  swine  fever  has  been  almost 
eradicated.  A  laboratory  is  maintained  for  bacteriological  and 
pathological  researches  and  for  the  preparation  of  preventive 
vaccines.  Canada  is  entirely  free  from  rinderpest,  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  work  of  the  live-stock  branch  is  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  stock-raising  industry,  and  is  carried  on 
through  the  agencies  of  expert  teachers  and  stock  judges,  the 
systematic  distribution  of  pure-bred  breeding  stock,  the  yearly 
testing  of  pure-bred  dairy  herds,  the  supervision  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  registration  of  puce-bred  animals  and  the  nationalization 
of  live-stock  records.  The  last  two  objects  are  secured  by  act 
of  the  Dominion  parliament  passed  in  1905.  Under  this  act 
a  record  committee,  appointed  annually  by  the  pedigree  stud, 


herd  and  flock  book  associations  of  Canada,  perform  the  duties 
of  accepting  the  entries  of  pure-bred  animals  for  the  respective 
pedigree  registers,  and  are  provided  with  an  office  and  with 
stationery  and  franking  privileges  by  the  government.  Pedigree 
certificates  are  certified  as  correct  by  an  officer  of  the  department 
of  agriculture,  so  that  in  Canada  there  exist  national  registration 
and  government  authority  for  the  accuracy  of  pedigree  live- 
stock certificates.  The  government  promotes  the  extension 
of  markets  for  farm  products;  it  maintains  officers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  make  reports  from  time  to  time  on  the 
condition  in  which  Canadian  goods  are  delivered  from  the  steam- 
ships, and  also  on  what  they  can  learn  from  importing  and 
distributing  merchants  regarding  the  preferences  of  the  market 
for  different  qualities  of  farm  goods  and  different  sorts  of  packages. 
Through  this  branch  of  the  public  service  a  complete  chain  of 
cold-storage  accommodation  between  various  points  in  Canada 
and  markets  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  has  been 
arranged.  The  government  offered  a  bonus  to  those  owners  of 
creameries  who  would  provide  cold-storage  accommodation  at 
them  and  keep  the  room  in  use  for  a  period  of  three  years.  It  also 
arranged  with  the  various  railway  companies  to  run  refrigerator 
cars,  weekly  on  the  main  lines  leading  to  Montreal  and  other 
export  points.  The  food-products  from  any  shippers  are  received 
into  these  cars  at  the  various  railway  stations  at  the  usual 
rates,  without  extra  charge  for  icing  or  cold-storage  service. 
The  government  offered  subventions  to  those  who  would  provide 
cold-storage  warehouses  at  various  points  where  these  were 
necessary,  and  also  arranged  with  the  owners  of  ocean  steam- 
ships to  provide  cold-storage  chambers  on  them  by  means  of 
mechanical  refrigerators.  The  policy  of  encouraging  the  provision 
of  ample  cold-storage  accommodation  has  been  developed 
still  further  by  the  Cold  Storage  Act  of  the  Dominion  parliament 
passed  in  1907,  under  which  subsidies  are  granted  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  cold-storage  ware- 
houses in  Canada  for  the  preservation  of  perishable  food- 
products. 

Besides  furnishing  technical  and  general  information  as  to 
the  carrying  on  of  dairying  operations,  the  government  has 
established  and  maintained  illustration  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  in  different  places  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
best  methods  of  co-operative  dairying  in  both  the  manufacturing 
and  shipping  of  butter  and  cheese.  Inspectors  are  employed 
to  give  information  regarding  the  packing  of  fruit,  and  also  to 
sec  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Acts,  which  prohibit 
the  marking  of  fruit  with  wrong  brands  and  packing  in  any 
fraudulent  manner. 

The  seed  branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture  was  estab- 
lished in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production  and 
use  of  seeds  of  superior  quality,  thereby  improving  all  kinds  of 
field  and  garden  crops  grown  in  Canada.  Seeds  are  tested  in 
the  laboratory  for  purity  and  germination  on  behalf  of  farmers 
and  seed  merchants,  and  scientific  investigations  relating  to 
seeds  are  conducted  and  reported  upon.  In  the  year  1906- 1907 
6676  samples  of  seeds  were  tested.  Encouragement  to  seed- 
growing  is  given  by  the  holding  of  seed  fairs*  and  bulletins  are 
issued  on  weeds,  the  methods  of  treating  seed-wheat  against 
smut  and  on  other  subjects.  Collections  of  weed  seeds  are 
issued  to  merchants  and  others  to  enable  them  readily  to  identify 
noxious  weed  seeds.  The  Seed  Control  Act  of  1005  brings  under 
strict,  regulations  the  trade  in  agricultural  seeds,  prohibiting 
the  sale  for  seeding  of  cereals,  grasses,  clovers  or  forage  plants 
unless  free  from  weeds  specified,  and  imposing  severe  penalties 
for  infringements. 

The  census  and  statistics  office,  reorganized  as  a  branch  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  in  1905,  undertakes  a  complete  census 
of  population,  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures  and  of  all  the 
natural  products  of  the  Dominion  every  ten  years,  a  census  of 
the  population  and  agriculture  of  the  three  North- West  Provinces 
every  five  years,  and  various  supplemental  statistical  inquiries 
a,t  shorter  intervals. 

Experimental  farms  were  established  in  1S87  in  different  parts 
of  the  Dominion,  and  were  so  located  as  to  render  efficient  help 
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to  the  farmers  in  the  more  thickly  settled  districts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cover  the  varied  climatic  and  other  conditions 
■which  influence  agriculture  in  Canada.  The  central  experimental 
farm  is  situated  at  Ottawa,  near  the  boundary  line 
between  Quebec  and  Ontario,  where  it  serves  as  an  aid 
to  agriculture  in  these  two  important  provinces.  One 
of  the  four  branch  farms  then  established  is  at  Nappan, 
Nova  Scotia,  near  the  boundary  between  that  province  and  New 
Brunswick,  where  it  serves  the  farmers  of  the  three  maritime 
provinces.  A  second  branch  experimental  farm  is  at  Brandon 
in  Manitoba,  a  third  is  at  Indian  Head  in  Saskatchewan  and 
the  fourth  is  at  Agassiz  in  the  coast  climate  of  British  Columbia. 
In  1906-1007  two  new  branch  farms  were  established.  One  is 
situated  at  Lethbridge,  southern  Alberta,  where  problems  will 
be  investigated  concerning  agriculture  upon  irrigated  land  and 
dry  farming  under  conditions  of  a  scanty  rainfall.  The  other 
is  at  Lacombe,  northern  Alberta,  about  70  m.  south  of  Edmonton, 
in  the  centre  of  a  good  agricultural  district  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  Additional  branch  farms  in  different  .parts  of 
the  Dominion  are  in  process  of  establishment  At  all  these 
farms  experiments  are  conducted  to  gam  information  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  the  land  for  crop  and  of  maintaining 
its  fertility,  the  most  useful  and  profitable  crops  to  grow,  and 
how  the  various  crops  grown  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  To  this  end  experiments  are  conducted  in  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  for  flesh,  the  feeding  of  cows 
for  the  production  of  milk,  and  of  poultry  both  for  flesh  and  eggs. 
Experiments  are  also  conducted  to  test  the  merits  of  new  or 
untried  varieties  of  cereals  and  other  field  crops,  of  grasses,  forage 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  plants  and  trees;  and  samples, 
particularly  of  the  most  promising  cereals,  are  distributed 
freely  among  farmers  for  trial,  so  that  those  which  promise  to 
be  most  profitable  may  be  rapidly  brought  into  general  cultiva- 
tion. Annual  reports  and  occasional  bulletins  are  published 
and  widely  distributed,  giving  the  results  of  this  work.  Farmers 
are  invited  to  visit  these  experimental  farms,  and  a  large  corre- 
spondence is  conducted  with  those  interested  in  agriculture  in 
ail  parts  of  the  Dominion,  who  are  encouraged  to  ask  advice  and 
information  from  the  officers  of  the  farms. 

The  governments  of  the  several  provinces  each  have  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  Among  other  provincial  agencies  for 
Atf1m  imparting  information  there  are  farmers'  institutes, 
cuttatW  travelling  dairies,  live-stock  associations,  farmers', 
o/smBtw  dairymen's,  seed-growers',  and  fruit-growers'  assoda- 
jJKSJ  tions,  and  agricultural' and  horticultural  societies. 
*  These  are  all  maintained  or  assisted  by  the  several 
provinces.  Parts  of  the  proceedings  and  many  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  papers  presented  at  the  more  important  meetings  of 
these  associations  are  published  by  the  provincial  governments, 
and  distributed  free  to  farmers  who  desire  to  have  them.  There 
are  also  annual  agricultural  exhibitions  of  a  highly  important 
'character,  where  improvements  in  connexion  with  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products,  live-stock,  implements,  &c,  are 
shown  in  competition.  The  Dominion  government  makes  in 
turn  to  one  of  the  chief  local  agricultural  exhibition  societies  a 
grant  of  $50,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  national  representation 
of  agriculture  and  live-stock.  The  exhibition  receiving  the  grant 
loses  its  local  character,  and  thus  becomes  the  Dominion  exhibi- 
tion or  fair  for  that  year. 

There  are  several  important  agricultural  colleges  for  the 
practical  education  of  young  men  in  farming,  foremost  amongst 
them  being  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  Agri- 
cultural colleges  are  also  maintained  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  In  most  of  the  provinces  are  dairy 
schools  where  practical  instruction  and  training  are  given. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  agricultural  education 
and  rural  training  in  Canada  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  munificence  of  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald  of  Montreal.  A 
donation  by  him  of  $10,000,  distributed  to  boys  and  girls  on 
Canadian  farms  for  prizes  in  a  competition  for  the  selection  of 
seed  gram,  as  recommended  by  Professor  J.  W.  Robertson,  led 
to  the  Macdonald-Robertson  Seed  Growers'  Association.    This 


soon  assumed  national  proportions  in  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers' 
Association,  which,  with  the  seed  branch  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  mentioned  above,  has  done  much  to  raise  to  a 
uniform  standard  of  excellence  the  grain  grown  over  large  areas 
of  the  Canadian  wheat-fields.  Hie  Macdonald  Institute  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  which  Sir 
William  provided  at  a  cost  of  $182,500,  and  the  Macdonald 
College  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue,  20  m.  west  of  Montreal,  have 
been  established  to  promote  the  cause  of  rural  education  upon 
the  lines  of  nature  study,  with  school  gardens,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  &c,  which  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are 
now  being  found  so  effective  in  the  hands  of  properly  trained 
and  enthusiastic  teachers.  The  property  of  the  Macdonald 
College  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue  comprises  561  acres,  of  which 
74  acres  are  devoted  to  campus  and  field-research  plots,  100  acres 
to  a  petite  culture  farm  and  387  acres  to  a  live-stock  and 
grain  farm.  The  college  includes  a  school  for  teachers,  a  school 
of  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  and  a  school  of  household 
science  for  the  training  of  young  women.  The  land,  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  college,  which  cost  over  $2,500,600,  were 
presented  by  Sir  William  Macdonald,  who  in  addition  has  pro- 
vided for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  work  by  a  trust  fund  of 
over  $2,000,000.  In  connexion  with  the  public  elementary  schools 
throughout  Canada,  where  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  taught 
to  some  extent,  manual  training  centres,  provided  out  of  funds 
supplied  by  the  same  public-spirited  donor,  are  now  maintained 
by  local  and  provincial  public  school  authorities.     (E.  H.  G.) 

History 
About  a.d.  1000  Leif  Ericsson,  a  Norseman,  led  an  expedition 
from  Greenland  to  the  shores  probably  of  what  is  now  Canada, 
but  the  first  effective  contact  of  Europeans  with  Canada  nhf 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  John 
Cabot  (q.v.),  sailing  from  Bristol,  reached  the  shores  of  Canada 
in  1497.  Soon  after  fishermen  from  Europe  began  to  go  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  in  time 
to  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  of  America.  In  1534  a  French 
expedition  under  Jacques  Cartier,  a  seaman  of  St  Malo,  sent 
out  by  Francis  I.,  entered  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  the 
following  year  Cartier  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Lachine 
Rapids,  to  the  spot  where  Montreal  now  stands.  During  tike 
next  sixty  years  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  trade  received  some 
attention,  but  no  colonization  was  undertaken. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  we  find  the  first  great 
name  in  Canadian  history.  Samuel  de  Champlain  (q.v.),  who 
had  seen  service  under  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was 
employed  in  the  interests  of  successive  fur-trading 
monopolies  and  sailed  up  the  St  Lawrence  in  1603. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  had  a  share 
in  founding  the  first  permanent  French  colony  in  North  America 
— that  of  Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1608 
he  began  the  settlement  which  was  named  Quebec.  From  1608 
to  his  death  in  1635  Champlain  worked  unceasingly  to  develop 
Canada  as  a  colony,  to  promote  the  fur  trade  and  to  explore 
the  interior.  He  passed  southward  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 
the  beautiful  lake  which  still  bears  his  name  and  also  westward, 
up  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  in  the  dim  hope  of  reaching 
the  shores  of  China.  He  reached  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario, 
but  not  the  great  lakes  stretching  still  farther  west 

The  era  was  that  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48),  and 
during  that  great  upheaval  England  was  sometimes  fighting 
France.  Already,  in  1613,  the  English  from  Virginia  had 
almost  completely  wiped  out  the  French  settlement  at  Port 
Royal,  and  when  m  1629  a  small  English  fleet  appeared  at 
Quebec,  Champlain  was  forced  to  surrender  But  in  163a 
Canada  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  St  Germain-en- 
Laye.  Just  at  this  time  was  formed  under  the  aegis  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  the  "  Company  of  New  France,"  known  popularly 
as  "The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates."  Wfth  120 
members  it  was  granted  the  whole  St  Lawrence  valley;  for 
fifteen  years  from  1629  it  was  to  have  a  complete  monopoly 
of  trade;  and  products  from  its  territory  were  to  enter  France 
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free  of  duty.  In  return  the  company  was  to  take  to  New 
France  300  colonists  a  year;  only  French  Catholics  might 
go;  and  for  each  settlement  the,  company  was  to  provide 
three  priests.  Until  1663  this  company  controlled  New 
France. 

It  was  an  era  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  Canada  became  the  favourite  mission.  The  Society  of 
Jesus  was  only  one  of  several  orders — Franciscans  (Recottets), 
Sulpicians,  Ursutines,  &c— who  worked  in  New  France.  The 
Jesuits  have  attracted  chief  attention,  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  superior  teal  and  numbers,  but  also  because  of  the 
tragic  fate  of  some  of  their  missionaries  in  Canada.  In  the 
voluminous  Relations  of  their  doings  the  story  has  been  preserved. 
Among  the  Huron  Indians,  whose  settlements  bordered  on  the 
lake  of  that  name,  they  secured  a  great  influence.  But  there  was 
relentless  war  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  occupying 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  when  in  1649  the 
Iroquois  ruined  and  almost  completely  destroyed  the  Hurons, 
Che  Jesuit  missionaries  also  fell  victims  to  the  conquerors' 
rage.  Missionaries,  to  the  Iroquois  themselves  met  with  a  similar 
fate  and  the  missions  failed.  Commercial  life  also  languished. 
The  company  planned  by  Richelieu  was  not  a  success.  1$  did 
little  to  colonise  New  France,  and  in  1660,  after  more  than  thirty 
years  of  its  monopoly,  there  were  not  more  than  2000  French 
hi  the  whole  country.  In  1663  the  charter'  of  the  company 
was  revoked.  No  longer  was  a  trading  company  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  New  France  now  became  a  royal 
province,  with  governor,  intendant,  &c,  on  the  model  of  the 
provinces  of  France. 

In  1664  a  new  "  Company  of  the  West  Indies  "  {Comfagnit 
its  Indes  Occidentals*)  was  organized  to  control  French  trade 
and  colonization  not  only  m  Canada  but  abo  In  West  Africa, 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  At  first  it  promised  well. 
In  1665  some  2000  emigrants  were*  sent  to  Canada;  the 
European  population  was  soon  doubled,  and  Louis  XIV.  began 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  colony.  But  once  more, 
in  contrast  with  English  experience,  the  great  trading  company 
proved  a  failure  in  French  hands  as  a  colonizing  agent,  and  in 
1674  its  charter  was  summarily  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  Hence- 
forth in  name,  if  not  in  fact,  monopoly  is  ended  in  Canada. 

By  this  time  French  explorers  were  pressing  forward  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  the  Interior.  By  1650  two  Frenchmen, 
Radisson  and  Groseillere,  had  penetrated  beyond  the  great 
lakes  to  the  prairies  of  the  far  West;  they  were  probably  the 
first  Europeans  to  see  the  Mississippi  By  1666  a  French 
mission  was  established  on  the  ahores  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
in  1673  Jotiet  and  Marquette,  explorers  from  Canada,  reached 
and  for  some  distance  descended  the  Mississippi.  Five  years 
later  CaveUer  de  la  Salle  was  making  his  toilsome  way  westward 
from  Quebec  to  discover  the  true  character  of  the  great  river 
and  to  perform  the  feat,  perilous  in  view  of  the  probable  hostility 
of  the  natives,  of  descending  it  to  the  sea.  In  1682  he  accom- 
plished his  task,  took  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  and  called  it  Louisiana.  Thus 
from  Canada  as  her  basis  was  France  reaching  out  to  grasp 
a  continent. 

There  waa  a  keen  rivalry  between  church  and  state  for 
dominance  in  this  new  empire.  In  1659  arrived  at  Quebec 
a  young  prelate  of  noble  birth,  Francois  Xavier  de  Laval- 
Mootmoreacy,  who  had  come  to  nde  the  church' in  Canada. 
An  ascetic,  who  practised  the  whole  cycle  of  medieval  austerities, 
ha  was  determined  that  Canada  should  be  ruled  by  the  church, 
and  he  desired  for  New  France  a  Puritanism  as  strict  as  that 
of  New  England.  His  especial  seal  was  directed  towards  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  These  people  showed,  to  their  own 
rain,  a  reckless  liking  for  the  brandy  of  the  white  man.  Laval 
insisted  that  the  traders  should  not  supply  brandy  to  the  natives. 
He  declared  excommunicate  any  one  who  did  so  and  for  a 
time  he  triumphed.  More  than  once  he  drove  from  Canada 
governors  who  tried  to  thwart  him.  In  1663  he  was  actually 
invited  to  choose  a  governor  after  his  own  mind  and  did  so, 
but  with  no  cassation  of  she  old  disputes.    In  1672  Louis  de 


Buade,  comte  de  Frontenac  (q.v.),  was  named  governor  of  New 
France,  and  m  him  the  church  found  her  match.  Yet  not 
at  once;  for,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  he  was  recalled  in  1682. 
But  Canada  needed  him.  He  knew  how  to  control  the  ferocious 
Iroquois,  who  had  cut  off  France  from  access  to  Lake  Ontario; 
to  check  them  he  had  built  a  fort  where  now  stands  the  city 
of  Kingston.  With  Frontenac  gone,  these  savages  almost 
strangled  the  colony.  On  a  stormy  August  night  in  1689 
15 co  Iroquois  burst  in  on  the  village  of  Lachine  near  Montreal, 
butchered  200  of  its  people,  and  carried  off  more  than  100  to 
be  tortured  to  death  at  their  leisure.  Then  the  strong  man 
Frontenac  was  recalled  to  face  the  crisis. 

It  was  a  critical  era.  James  II.  had  fallen  in  England,  and 
William  III  was  organizing  Europe  against  French  aggression. 
France's  plan  for  a  great  empire  in  America  was 
now  taking  shape  and  there,  as  in  Europe,  a  deadly  wUh 
struggle  with  England  was  inevitable.  Frontenac  Eagt*a4. 
planned  attacks  upon  New  England  and  encouraged 
a  ruthless  border  warfare  that  involved  many  horrors.  Him, 
in  return,  the  English  attacked.  Sir  William  Phips  sailed  from 
Boston  in  1600,  conquered  Acadia;  now  Nova  Scotia,  and  then 
hazarded  the  greater  task  of  leading  a  fleet  up  the  St  Lawrence 
against  Quebec.  On  the  16th  of  October  1606  thirty-four 
English  ships,  some  of  them  only  fishing  craft,  appeared  in 
its  basin  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town.  When 
Frontenac  answered  defiantly,  Phips  attacked  the  place;  but- 
he  was  repulsed  and  in  the  end  sailed  away  unsuccessful. 

Each  side  had  now  begun  to  see  that  the  vital  point  was 
control  of  the  Interior,  which  time  was  to  prove  the  most 
extensive  fertile  area  in  the  world.  La  Salle's  expedition  had 
aroused  the  French  to  the  importance  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
they  soon  had  a  bold  plan  to  occupy  it,  to  close  in  from  the 
rear  on  the  English  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  seize  their  colonies 
and  even  deport  the  colonists.  The  plan  was  audacious,  for 
the  English  in  America  outnumbered  the  French  by  twenty 
to  one.  But  their  colonies  were  democracies,  disunited  because 
each  was  pursuing  its  own  special  interests,  while  the  French 
were  united  under  despotic  leadership.  Frontenac  attacked 
the  Iroquois  mercilessly  in  1696  and  forced  these  proud  savages 
to  sue  for  peace.  But  in  the  next  year  was  made  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  which  brought  a  pause  in  the  conflict,  and  in  1698 
Frontenac  died. 

After  Frontenac  the  Iroquois,  though  still  hostile  to  France, 
are  formidable  no  more,  and  the  struggle  for  the  continent  is 
frankly  between  the  English  and  the  French.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  proved  but  a  truce,  and  when  in  1701,  on  the  death  of 
the  exiled  James  II.,  Louis  XIV.  flouted  the  claim* of  William  III. 
to  the  throne  of  England  by  proclaiming  as  king  James's  son, 
renewed  war-  was  inevitable.  In  Europe  it  saw  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Marlborough;  in  America  it  was  less  decisive,  but 
France  lost  heavily.  Though  the  English,  led  by  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  made  in  171 1  an  effort  to  take  Quebec  which  proved 
abortive,  they  seized  Nova  Scotia;  and  when  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  made  in  17 13,  France  admitted  defeat  in  America 
by  yielding  to  Britain  her  claims  to  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia.  But  she  still  held  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  she  retained,  too,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to  command  its 
mouth.  There  she  built  speedily  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  and 
prepared  once  more  to  challenge  British-supremacy  in  America. 
With  a  sound  instinct  that  looked  to  future  greatness,  France 
still  aimed,  more  and  more,  at  the  control  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  The  danger  from  the  Iroquois  on  Lake  Ontario  had 
long  cut  her  off  from  the  most  direct  access  to  the  West,  and  from 
the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  leading  to  the  Mississippi,  but 
now  free  from  this  savage  scourge  she  could  go  where  she  would. 
In  1 701  she  founded  Detroit,  commanding  the  route  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Huron.  Her  missionaries  and  leaders  were  already 
at  Sanlt  Ste  Marie  commanding  the  approach  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  at  Michilimackinac  commanding  that  to  Lake  Michigan. 
They  had  also  penetrated  to  what  is  now  the  Canadian  West,  and 
it  was  a  French  Canadian,  La  VSrendryc,  who,  by  the  route 
leading  past  the  point  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
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pressed  on  into  the  far  West  until  in  1743,  first  recorded  of 
white  men,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
south  of  the  continent  France  also  crowned  La  Sailers' work  by 
founding  early  in  the  x8th  century  New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  New  Orleans  to  Quebec.. 
If  France  could  link  them  by  a  chain  of  settlements  and  shut  in 
the  English  to  their  narrow  strip  of  Atlantic  seaboard  there  was 
good  promise  that  North  America  would  be  hers. 

The  project  was  far-reaching,  but  France  could  do  little  to 
make  it  effective.  Louis  XV.  allowed  her  navy  to  decline  and 
her  people  showed  little  inclination  for  emigration  to  the  colonies. 
In  1744,  when  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out,  the 
New  England  colonies  planned  and  in  1745  effected  the  capture 
of  Louisbourg,  the  stronghold  of  France  in  Cape  Breton  Island, 
which  menaced  their  commerce.  But  to  their  disgust,  when  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  made  in  1748,  this  conquest  was 
handed  back  to  France.  She  continued  her  work  of  building  a 
line  of  forts  on  the  great  lakes — on  the  river  Niagara,  on  the  Ohio, 
on  the  Mississippi;  and  the  English  colonies,  with  the  enemy 
thus  in  their  rear,  grew  ever  more  restive.  In  1753  Virginia 
warned  the  French  on  the  Ohio  that  they  were  encroaching  on 
British  territory.  The  next  year,  in  circumstances  curiously 
like  those  which  were  repeated  when  the  French  expedition  under 
Marchand  menaced  Britain  in  Egypt  by  seeking  to  establish  a 
post  on  the  Upper  Nile,  George  Washington,  a  young  Virginian 
officer,  was  sent  to  drive  the  French  from  their  Fort  Duquesnc 
on  the  Ohio  river,  where  now  stands  Pittsburgh.  The  result  was 
sharp  fighting  between  English  and  French  in  a  time  of  nominal 
peace.  In  1755  the  British  took  the  stem  step  of  deporting  the 
Acadian  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  Though  this  province  had 
been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  17 13  many  of  the  Acadians  had 
refused  to  accept  British  sovereignty.  In  1749  the  British 
founded  Halifax,  began  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia,  and,  with  war 
imminent,  deemed  it  prudent  to  disperse  the  Acadians,  chiefly 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  (see  Nova  Scotia:  History).  In 
1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  definitely  began.  France  had  no 
resources  to  cope  with  those  of  Britain  in  America,  and  the 
British  command  of  the  sea  proved  decisive.  On  the  13th  of 
September  1759  Wolfe  w^on  his  great  victory  before  Quebec, 
which  involved  the  fall  of  that  place,  and  a  year  later  at 
Montreal  the  French  army  in  Canada  surrendered.  By  the 
peace  of  Paris,  1763,  the  whole  of  New  France  was  finally  ceded 
to  Great  Britain. 

With  only  about  60,000  French  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  this  population  would  soon 
be  absorbed  by  the  incoming  British.  Some  thought 
that,  under  a  Protestant  sovereign,  the  Canadian 
Catholics  would  be  rapidly  converted  to  Protestantism. 
But  the  French  type  proved  stubbornly  persistent 
and  to  this  day  dominates  the  older  Canada.  The  first  English 
settlers  in  the  conquered  country  were  chiefly  petty  traders,  not 
of  a  character  to  lead  in  social  or  public  affairs.  The  result  was 
that  the  government  of  the  time  co-operated  rather  with  the 
leaders  among  the  French. 

After  peace  was  concluded  in  1763,  Canada  was  governed 
under  the  authority  of  a  royal  proclamation,  but  sooner  or  later 
a  constitution  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  was 
inevitable.  In  1 774  this  was  provided  by  the  Quebec  Act  passed 
by  the  Imperial  parliament.  Under  this  act  the  western  territory 
which  France  had  claimed,  extending  as  far  as  the  Mississippi 
and  south  to  the  Ohio,  was  included  with  Canada  in  what  was 
called  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This  vast  territory  was  to  be 
governed  despotically  from  Quebec;  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
was  given  its  old  privileges  in  Canada;  and  the  French  civil  law 
was  established  permanently  side  by  side  with  the  English 
criminal  law.  The  act  linked  the  land-owning  class  in  Canada 
and  the  church  by  ties  of  self-interest  to  the  British  cause.  The 
habitant ',  placed  again  under  their  authority,  had  less  reason  to  be 
content. 

In  1775  began  the  American  Revolution.  Its  leaders  tried  to 
make  the  revolt  continental,  and  invaded  Canada,  hoping  that 
the  French  would  join  them.    They  took  Montreal  and  besieged 
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Quebec  during  the  winter  of  1775*1776;  but  the  prudent  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Guy  Carle  ton,  afterwards  Lord  Dorchester,  saved 
Quebec  and  in  1776  the  revolutionary  army  withdrew  unsuccess- 
ful from  Canada.  Since  that  time  any  prospect  of  Canada's 
union  to  the  United  States  has  been  very  remote. 

But  the  American  Revolution  profoundly  influenced  the  life 
of  Canada.  The  country  became  the  refuge  of  thousands  of 
American' loyalists  who  would  not  desert  Great  Britain.  To 
Nova  Scotia,  to  what  are  now  New  Brunswick  (g.v.)  and  Ontario 
(q.v.)  they  fled  in  numbers  not  easily  estimated,  but  probably 
reaching  about  40,000.  Until  this  time  the  present  New  Brunt* 
wick  and  Ontario  had  contained  few  European  settlers;  now 
they  developed,  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  loyalists  of  the 
Revolution.  This  meant  that  the  American  type  of  colonial  life 
would  be  reproduced  in  Canada;  but  it  meant  also  bitter 
hostility  on  the  part  of  these  colonists  to  the  United  States,  which 
refused  in  any  way  to  compensate  the  loyalists  for  their  con- 
fiscated property.  Great  Britain  did  something;  the  loyalists 
received  liberal  grants  of  land  and  cash  compensation  amounting 
to  nearly  £4,000,000. 

A  prevailingly  French  type  of  government  was  now  no  longer 
adequate  in  Canada,  and  in  1791  was  passed  by  the  British 
parliament  the  Constitutional  Act,  separating  Canada  at  the 
Ottawa  river  into  two  parts,  each  with  its  own  government; 
Lower  Canada,  chiefly  French,  retaining  the  old  system  of  laws, 
with  representative  institutions  now  added,  and  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  purely  British  model.  (For  the  history  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada,  now  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  separate  articles 
must  be  consulted.)  Each  province  had  special  problems;  the 
French  in  Lower  Canada  aimed  at  securing  political  power  for 
their  own  race,  while  in  Upper  Canada  there  was  no  race  problem, 
and  the  great  struggle  was  for  independence  of  official  control 
and  in  all  essential  matters  for  government  by  the  people.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  at  this  time  it  would  have  been  safe  to 
give  these  small  communities  complete  self-government  But 
this  a  clamorous  radical  element  demanded  insistently,  and  the 
issue  was  the  chief  one  in  Canada  for  half  a  century. 

But  before  this  issue  matured  war  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1812  from  causes  due  chiefly  to 
Napoleon's  continental  policy.  The  war  seemed  to  furnish  a 
renewed  opportunity  to  annex  Canada  to  the  American  Union, 
and  Canada  became  the  chief  theatre  of  conflict.  The  straggle 
was  most  vigorous  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  But  in  the  end  the 
American  invasion  failed  and  the  treaty  made  at  Ghent  in  1614 
left  the  previous  status  unaltered. 

In  1837  a  few  French  Canadians  in  Lower  Canada,  led  by  Lou» 
Joseph  Papineau  (q.v.),  took  up  arms  with  the  wild  idea  of 
establishing  a  French  republic  on  the  St  Lawrence,  la  toe  same 
year  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  (q.v.)  led  a  similar  armed  revolt  in 
Upper  Canada  against  the  domination  of  the  ruling  officialdom 
called,  with  little  reason,  the  "  Family  Compact."  Happening, 
as  these  revolts  did,  just  at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession, 
they  attracted  wide  attention,  and  in  1838  the  earl  of 
Durham  (q.v )  was  sent  to  govern  Canada  and  report  on 
the  affairs  of  British  North  America.  Clothed  as  he  was 
with  large  powers,  he  undertook  in  the  interests  of  leniency  and 
reconciliation  to  banish,  without  trial,  some  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  in  Lower  Canada.  For  this  reason  he  was  censured  at 
home  and  he  promptly  resigned,  after  spending  only  five  months 
in  the  country.  But  his  Report,  published  in  the  following  year, 
is  a  masterly  survey  of  the  situation  and  included  recommenda- 
tions that  profoundly  influenced  the  later  history  of  Canada.  He 
recommended  the  union  of  the  two  Canadian  provinces  at  once, 
the  ultimate  union  of  all  British  North  America  and  the  granting 
to  this  large  state  of  full  edf-gevemment.  The  French  element 
he  thought  a  menace  to  Canada's  future,  and  partly  for  this 
reason  he  desired  all  the  provinces  to  unite  so  that  die  British 
element  should  be  dominant. 

To  carry  out  Lord  Durham's  policy  the  British  government 
passed  in  1840  an  Act  of  Union  joining  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  sent  oat  as  governor  Charles  Poulett  Thompsoa, 
who  was  made  Baron  Sydenham  and  Toronto*    In  the 
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parliament  each  province  was  equally  represented.  By  this 
time  there  was  more  than  a  million  people  m  Canada,  and  the 
country  was  becoming  important.  Lord  Sydenham  died  in 
1841  before  his  work  was  completed,  and  he  left  Canada  still 
in  a  troubled  condition.  The  French  were  suspicious  of  the 
Union,  aimed  avowedly  at  checking  their  influence,  and  the 
complete  self-government  for  which  the  "  Reformers "  in 
English-speaking' Canada  had  clamoured  was  not  yet  conceded 
by  the  colonial  office.  But  rapidly  it  became  obvious  that 
the  provinces  united  had  become  too  important  to  be  held 
in  leading  strings.  The  issue  was  finally  settled  in  1840  when 
the  earl  of  Elgin  was  governor  and  the  Canadian  legislature, 
sitting  at  Montreal,  passed  by  a  large  majority  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill,  compensating  citizens,  some  of  them  French,  in 
Lower  Canada,  for  losses  incurred  at  the  hands  of  the  loyal 
party  during  the  rebellion  a  decade  earlier.  The  cry  was  easily 
raised  by  the  Conservative  minority  that  this  was  to  vote 
reward  for  rebellion.  They  appealed  to  London  for  inter- 
vention. The  mob  in  Montreal  burned  the  parliament  buildings 
and  stoned  Lord  Elgin  himself  because  he  gave  the  royal  assent 
to  the  bill.  He  did  so  in  the  face  of  this  fierce  opposition,  on 
the  ground  that,  in  Canadian  domestic  affairs,  the  Canadian 
parliament  must  be  supreme. 

The  union  of  the  two  provinces  did  not  work  well.  Each 
was  jealous  of  the  other  and  deadlocks  frequently  occurred. 
Commercially,  after  1849,  Canada  was  prosperous.  In  1854 
Lord  Elgin  negotiated  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  which  gave  Canadian  natural  products  free  entrance 
to  the  American  market.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States  in  1861  increased  the  demand  for  such  products, 
and  Canada  enjoyed  an  extensive  trade  with  her  neighbour. 
But,  owing  largely  to  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  northern  side  during  the  war,  the  United  States  cancelled 
the  treaty,  when  its  first  term  of  ten  years  ended  in  1865,  and 
it  has  never  been  renewed. 

Under  the  party  system  in  Canada  cabinets  changed  as 
often  as,  until  recently,  they  did  in  France,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  provinces  did  not  give  political  stability.  The  French 
and  English  were  sufficiently  equal  in  strength  to  make  the 
task  of  government  well  nigh  impossible.  In  1864  came  the 
opportunity  for  change,  when,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  were  considering  a  federal  union. 
Canada  suggested  a  wider  plan  to  include  herself  and,  in  October 
1864,  a  conference  was  held  at  Quebec  The  conference  out- 
lined a  plan  of  federation  which  subsequently,  with  slight 
modifications,  passed  the  imperial  parliament  as  "  The  British 
North  America  Act,"  and  on  the  1st  of  July  1867,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  came  into  existence.  It  was  born  during  the  era 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  was  planned  to  correct  defects 
which  time  had  revealed  in  the  American  federation.  The 
provinces  in  Canada  were  conceded  less  power  than  have  the 
states  in  the  American  union;  the  federal  government  retaining 
the  residuum  of  power  not  conceded.  (G.M.W.) 
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When  federation  was  accomplished  in  1867  the  Dominion 
of  Canfl'te  comprised  only  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Cmmmdm  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Lord  Monck  was 
*iacm  appointed   the   first   governor-general,  and  at  his 

request  the  Hon.  John  Alexander  Macdonald  under- 
took the  formation  of  an  administration.  A  coalition 
cabinet  was  formed,  including  the  foremost  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives drawn  from  the  different  provinces.  Under  a 
proclamation  issued  from  Windsor  Castle  by  Queen  Victoria  on 
the  92nd  of  May  the  new  constitution  came  into  effect  on  the 
1st  of  July.  This  birthday  of  the  Dominion  has  been  fixed 
by  statute  as  a  public  holiday,  and  is  annually  observed  under 
the  name  of  "  Dominion  Day."  Seventy-two  senatorsr-half 
Conservatives  and  half  Liberals — were  appointed,  and  lieutenant- 
governors  were  named  for  the  four  provinces.  The  prime 
minister  was  created  a  K.C.B.,  and  minor  honours  were  con- 
ferred on  other  ministers  in  recognition  of  their  services  in 
frgjffgMnj  about  the  union. 


The  first  general  election  for  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
was  held  during  the  month  of  August,  and  except  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  favourable  to  the  administration, 
which  entered  upon  its  parliamentary  work  with  a  scotL 
majority  of  thirty-two.  The  first  session  of  parliament  qo—uom. 
was  opened  on  the  8th  of  November,  but  adjourned 
on  the  21st  of  December  till  the  12th  of  March  1868,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Dominion  parliament 
were  allowed,  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  to  hold  seats  in  the  local 
legislatures,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  different  bodies 
to  be  in  session  simultaneously.  It  was  not  till  1873  that  an 
act  was  passed  making  members  of  the  local  legislatures  ineligible 
for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Immediately  after  the 
completion  of  federation  a  serious  agitation  for  repeal  of  the 
union  arose  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  brought  into  the 
federal  system  by  a  vote  of  the  existing  legislature,  without 
any  direct  preliminary  appeal  to  the  people.  Headed  by  Joseph 
Howe  (q.v.),  the  advocates  of  repeal  swept  the  province  at  the 
Dominion  election.  Out  of  19  members  then  elected  iS  were 
pledged  to  repeal,  Dr  Tupper,  the  minister  responsible  for 
carrying  the  Act  of  Union,  alone  among  the  supporters  of 
federation  securing  a  seat  The  local  assembly,  in  which  36 
out  of  38  members  were  committed  to  repeal,  passed  an  address 
to  Her  Majesty  praying  her  not  to  "  reduce  this  free,  happy 
and  hitherto  self-governed  province  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  a  servile  dependency  of  Canada,"  and  sent  Howe  with  a 
delegation  to  London  to  lay  the  petition  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Howe  enlisted  the  support  of  John  Bright  and  other 
members  of  parliament,  but  the  imperial  government  was 
firm,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  colonial  secretary,  soon 
informed  the  governor-general  in  a  despatch  that  consent  could 
not  be  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  Nova  Scotia  from  the 
Dominion.  Meanwhile  Howe,  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  effecting  separation,  and  fearing  disloyal  tendencies  which 
had  manifested  themselves  in  some  of  its  advocates,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Dr  Tupper  in  London,  and  later  with 
the  Dominion  government,  for  better  financial  terms  than  those 
originally  arranged  for  Nova  Scotia  in  the  federal  system. 
The  estimated  amount  of  provincial  debt  assumed  by  the  general 
government  was  increased  by  $1,186,756,  and  a  special  annual 
subsidy  of  $82,606  was  granted  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  These 
terms  having  been  agreed  to,  Howe,  as  a  pledge  of  his  approval 
and  support,  accepted  a  seat  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  Dominion 
cabinet.  By  taking  this  course  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  remark- 
able popularity  in  his  native  province,  but  confirmed  the  work 
of  consolidating  the  Dominion.  It  was  many  years  before 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  aroused  by  the  repeal  agitation  entirely 
subsided  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  gloom  was  cast  over  the  first  parliament  of  the  Dominion 

,  by  the  assassination  in  1868  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures 

in  the  politics  of  the  time,  D'Arcy  McGee  (q.v.).    His  murderer, 

a  Fenian  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  secret  society  to 

which  he  belonged,  was  discovered,  and  executed  in  1869. 

The  reorganization  of  the  various  departments  of  state, 
in  view  of  the  wider  interests  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 
Dominion.  In  1867  the  postal  rates  were  reduced  and  unified. 
In  1868  a  militia  system  for  the  whole  Dominion  was  organized, 
the  tariff  altered  and  systematized,  and  a  Civil  Service  Act 
passed.  The  banking  system  of  the  country  was  put  on  a  sound 
footing  by  a  series  of  acts  culminating  in  1871,  and  in  the  .same 
year  a  uniform  system  of  decimal  currency  was  established  for 
the  whole  Dominion.  While  the  new  machinery  of  state  was 
thus  being. put  in  operation  other  large  questions  presented 
themselves. 

The  construction  of  the  Inter-Colonial  railway  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  provinces  on  the  seaboard  and  those  along 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  was  a  part 
of  the  federation  compact,  a  clause  of  the  British     coloniat 

I  North  America  Act  providing  that  it  should  be  begun     railway. 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  union.    The 
guarantee  of  the  imperial  government  made  easy  the  provision 
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of  tho  necessary  capital,  but  as  this  was  coupled  with  a  voice 
in  the  decision  of  the  route,  it  complicated  the  latter  question, 
about  which  a  keen  contest  arose.  The  most  direct  and  therefore 
commercially  most  promising  line  of  construction  passed  near 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Recent  friction  with  that 
country  made  this  route  objected  to  by  the  imperial  and  many 
Canadian  authorities.  Ultimately  the  longer,  more  expensive, 
but  more  isolated  route  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  was  adopted.  The  work  was  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
and  pressed  steadily  forward  to  completion.  It  has  since  been 
supplemented  by  other  lines  built  for  more  distinctly  com- 
mercial ends.  Though  not  for  many  years  a  financial  success, 
the  inter-Colonial  railway,  which  was  opened  in  1876,  has 
in  a  marked  way  fulfilled  its  object  by  binding  together  socially 
and  industrially  widely  separated  portions  of  the  Dominion. 

Within  a  month  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 
Dominion  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
ttodsoa'*  country  was  broughtforward  by  the  Hon.  W^McDougali 
Bmy  com-  in  a  scries  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  and  on 
p»ny  which  was  based  an  address  to  the  queen  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  would  unite  Rupert 's  Land  and  the  North- 
Wcst  Territori.es  to  Canada.  A  delegation  consisting 
of  Sir  G.  E.  Carrier  and  the  Hon.  W.  McDougall  was  in  1868  sent 
to  England  to  negotiate  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (q.v.) 
for  the  extinction  of  its  claims,  and  to  arrange  with  the  imperial 
government  for  the  transfer  of  the  territory.  After  prolonged 
discussions  the  company  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  crown,  in 
consideration  of  a  payment  of  £300,000,  the  rights  and  interests 
in  the  north-west  guaranteed  by  its  charter,  with  the  exception 
of  a  reservation  of  one-twentieth  part  of  the  fertile  belt,  and 
45,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  trading  posts  of  the  company. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement  the  "  fertile  belt "  was  to  be 
bounded  as  follows: — "  On  the  south  by  the  U.S.  boundary, 
on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  north  by  the 
northern  branch  of  the  /Saskatchewan  river,  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  waters  connect- 
ing them.1'  An  act  authorizing  the  change  of  control  was  passed 
by  the  imperial  parliament  in  July  1868;  the  arrangement  made 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  accepted  by  the  Canadian 
parliament  in  June  1869;  and  the  deed  of  surrender  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Her  Majesty  is  dated  November  19th, 
1869.  In  anticipation  of  the  formal  transfer  to  the  Dominion 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament  in  the  same  month 
providing  for  the  temporary  government  of  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  North-West  Territories.  On  the  28th  of  September  the  Hon. 
W.  McDougall  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  left  at  once 
to  assume  control  on  the  1st  of  December,  when  it  had  been 
understood  that  the  formal  change  of  possession  would  take  place. 
Meanwhile  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  was  developing  in  the 
Red  river  settlement,  the  most  considerable  centre  of  population 
Bedrfv  m  l^c  ncw*v  acquired  territory.  The  half-breeds 
itbeOoa.  regarded  with  suspicion  a  transfer  of  control  concerning 
which  they  had  not  been  consul  ted.  They  resented  the 
presence  of  the  Canadian  surveyors  sent  to  lay  out  roads 
and  townships,  and  the  tactless  way  in  which  some  of  these 
did  their  work  increased  the  suspicion  that  long-established 
rights  to  the  soil  would  not  be  respected.  A  population  largely 
Roman  Catholic  in  creed,  and  partly  French  in  origin  and 
language,  feared  that  an  influx  of  new  settlers  would  overthrow 
cherished  traditions.  Some  were  afraid  of  increased  taxation. 
A  group  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States  fomented  disturb- 
ance in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  annexation.  Louis  Riel, 
a  fanatical  half-breed,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment His  followers  established  what  they  called  a  "  provisional 
government  "  of  which  he  was  chosen  president,  and  when  the 
newly  appointed  governor  reached  the  boundary  line  he  was 
prevented  from  entering  the  territory.  Several  of  the  white 
settlers  who  resisted  this  rebellious  movement  were  arrested  and 
kept  in  confinement.  One  of  these,  a  young  man  named  Thomas 
Scott,  having  treated  Riel  with  defiance,  was  court-martialled 
for  treason  to  the  provisional  government,  condemned,  and  on 
the  4th  of  March  1870,  shot  in  cold  blood  under  the  walk  of  Fort 


Garry.  This  crime  aroused  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  Orange  body,  particularly,  to  which  Scott 
belonged,  demanded  the  immediate  punishment  of  his  murderer 
and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  An  armed  force,  composed 
partly  of  British  regulars  and  partly  of  Canadian  volunteers, 
was  made  ready  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Garnet  Wolseley,  afterwards  Lord  Wolseley.  As  a  military 
force  could  not  pass  through  the  United  States,  the  expedition 
was  compelled  to  take  the  route  up  Lake  Superior,  and  from  the 
head  of  that  lake  through  500  m.  of  unbroken  and  difficult 
wilderness.  In  August  1870,  the  force  reached  Fort  Garry, 
to  find  the  rebels  scattered  and  their  leader,  Riel,  a  fugitive  in 
the  neighbouring  states.  Meanwhile,  during  the  progress  of  the 
expedition,  an  act  had  been  passed  creating  Manitoba  a  province, 
with  full  powers  of  self  .government,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
military  was  closely  followed  by  that  of  the  first  governor, 
Mr  (later  Sir)  Adams  G.  Archibald,  who  succeeded  in  organis- 
ing the  administration  on  a  satisfactory  basts.  Fort  Garry 
became  Winnipeg,  and  there  were  soon  indications  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  city,  and  the  commercial  door* 
way  to  the  vast  prairies  that  lay  beyond.  Meanwhile,  till 
adequate  means  of  transportation  were  provided,  it  was  seen 
that  city  and  prairie  alike  must  wait  for  any  large  inflow  of 
population. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  British  North  America  Act  to 
receive  new  provinces  into  the  Dominion.    Manitoba  was  the* 
first  to  be  constituted;  in  1871  British  Columbia, 
which  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  determined,  under  the  ^.^.r.,, 
persuasion  of  a  sympathetic  governor,  Mr  (later  Sir) 
Antony  Musgrave,  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Dominion. 
Popular  feeling  in  British  Columbia  itself  was  not  strongly  in 
favour  of  union,  and  the  terms  under  which  the  new  province 
was  to  be  received  were  the  subject  of  much  negotiation  with  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  were  keenly  debated  in  parliament 
before  the  bill  in  which  they  were  embodied  was  finally  carried. 
The  clans*  en  which  there  was  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion 
was  one  providing  that  a  transcontinental  railway,  connecting 
the  Pacific  province  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion, 
should  be  begun  within  two,  and  completed  within  ten  years. 
To  a  province  which  at  the  time  contained  a  population  of  only 
36,000,  and  but  half  of  this  white,  the  inducement  thus  held  out 
was  immense.    The  Opposition  hi  parliament  claimed  that  the 
contract  was  one  impossible  for  the  Dominion  to  fulfil.    The 
government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  felt,  however,  that  the 
future  of  the  Dominion  depended  upon  linking  together  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  In  view  of  the  vast  unoccupied 
spaces  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  j 
open  to  immigration  from  the  United  States,  their  audacity  hi  j 
undertaking  the  work  was  doubtless  justified.    The  construction  j 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  thus  inaugurated,  became  for 
several  years  the  chief  subject  of  political  contention  between; 
opposing  parties. 

Anticipating  the  order  of  chronology  shghfry,  it  may  bo ' 
mentioned  here  that  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island  (q.v.),  which  ' 
had  in  1865  decisively  rejected  proposals  of  the  Quebec  conference 
and  had  in  the  following  year  repeated  its  rejection  of  federation  ' 
by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  affirming  that  no  terms  r^tH"**  • 
could  offer  would  be  acceptable,  now  decided  to  throw  in  its  lot  ■ 
with  the  Dominion.    The  island  had  become  involved  in  heavy  > 
railway  expenditure,  and  financial  necessities  led  the  electorsvto  \ 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  question.    In  the  end  the  federal] 
government  assumed  the  railway  debt,  arrangements  were 
made  for  extinguishing  certain  proprietary  rights  which  had 
long  been  a  source  of  discontent,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  1873 
the  Dominion  was  rounded  off  by  the  accession  of  the  new 
province. 

Finally  in  1878,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  about  un- 
occupied territory,  an  imperial  order  in  council  was  passed 
in  response  to  an  address  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  annex- 
ing to  the  Dominion  all  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
except  Newfoundland.  That  small  colony,  which  had  been  re- 
presented at  the  Quebec  conference,  also  rejected  the  proposal* 
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of  1865,  and,  in  spite- of  various  efforts  to  arrange  satisfac- 
tory terms,  has  steadily  held  aloof,  and  so  has  proved  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  complete  political  unification  of  British  North 
America. 

A  signal  proof  was  soon  furnished  of  the  new  standing  in 
the  empire  which  federation  had  given  to  the  Canadian  provinces. 
Dun,.  A  heritage  of  differences  and  difficulties  had  been 

cutan        left  to  be  settled  between  England,  Canada  and  the 
«**  m»     American  Union  as  the  result  of  the  Civil  War.    In 
retaliation  for  the  supposed  sympathy  of  Canadians 
with  the  South  in  this  struggle  the  victorious  North 
took  steps  to  abrogate  in   1866  the  reciprocity  treaty  of 
1854,  which  had  conferred  such  great  advantages  on  both 
countries.    It  followed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lost  the  right  which  they  had  received  under  the  treaty  to 
share  in  the  fisheries  of  Canada.    American  fishermen,  how- 
ever, showed  so  little  inclination  to  give  up  what  they  had 
enjoyed  so  long,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  vigorous 
steps  to  protect  Canadian  fishing  rights,  and  frequent  causes 
of  friction  consequently  arose.    During  the  progress  of  the 
Civil  War  American  feeling  had  been  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  losses  inflicted  on  commerce  by  the  cruiser  "Alabama," 
which,  it  was  claimed,  was  allowed  to  leave  a  British  port  in 
violation  of  international  law.    On  the  other  hand,  Canadian 
feeling  had  been  equally  exasperated  by  the    Fenian   raids, 
organized  on  American  soil,  which  had  cost  Canada  much 
expenditure  of  money  and  some  loss  of  life.    In  addition  to 
these  causes  of  difference*  there  was  an  unsettled  boundary 
dispute  in  British  Columbia,  and  questions  about  the  navigation 
of  rivers  common  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.    In  1869 
the  government  of  Canada  sent  a  deputation  to  England  to 
press  upon  the  imperial  government  the  necessity  of  asserting 
Canada's  position  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  desirability 
of  settling  other  questions  in  dispute  with  the  republic.    The 
outcome  of  this  application  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  consider  and  if  possible  settle  outstanding  differences  between 
the  three  countries.    The  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion, 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  was  asked  to  act  as  one  of  the  imperial 
commissioners  in  carrying  on  these  negotiations.    This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  colonist  had  been  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.     The  commission 
assembled  at  the  American  capital  in  February  1871,  and 
after  discussions  extending  over  several  weeks  signed  what 
is  known  as  the  treaty  of  Washington.    By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  the  "Alabama'1  claims  and  the  San  Juan  boundary 
were  referred  to  arbitration;  the  free  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence  was  granted  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  the 
free  use  of  Lake  Michigan  and  certain  Alaskan  rivers;  and 
it  was  settled  that  a  further  commission  should 'decide  the 
excess  of  value  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  thrown  open  to  the 
United  States  over  and  above  the  reciprocal  concessions  made 
to  Canada.     Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  the  claims  for  the  Fenian  raids  were  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  the  British  government,  which  undertook  to 
make  good  to  Canada  any  losses  she  had  suffered.    To  some  of 
these  terms  the  representative  of  Canada  made  a  strenuous 
opposition,  and  in  finally  signing  the  treaty  stated  that  he 
did  so  chiefly  for  imperial  interests,  although  in  these  he 
believed  Canadian  interests  to  be  involved.    The  clauses  relating 
to  the  fisheries  and  the  San  Juan  boundary  were  reserved  for 
the  approval  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  which,  in  spite  of 
much  violent  opposition,  ratified  them  by  a  large  majority. 
Under  the  "Alabama"  arbitration  Great  Britain   paid  to 
the  United  States  damages  to  the  amount  of  $15,500,000, 
whue  the  German  Emperor' decided  the  San  Juan  boundary 
in  favour  of  the  United  States.    The  Fishery  Commission,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  sat  in  Halifax,  awarded  Canada  $5,500,000 
as  the  excess  value  of  its  fisheries  for  twelve  years,  and  after 
much  hesitation  this  sum  was  paid  by  the  United  States  into 
the  Canadian  treasury.    An  imperial  guarantee  of  a  loan  for 
the  construction  of  railways  was  the  only  compensation  Canada 
feceived  for  the  Fenian  raids. 


The  second  general  election  for  the  Dominion  took  place 
in  1872.  It  was  marked  by  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Anti- 
Unionist  party  in  Nova  Scotia,  only  one  member  of  Cmaadktm 
which  secured  his  election,  thus  exactly  reversing  the  PacHic 
vote  of  1867.  While  Sir  John  Macdonald's  adminis-  f^y 
tration  was  supported  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  weakened  p 
in  Ontario  on  account  of  the  clemency  shown  to  Riel,  and  in 
Quebec  by  the  refusal  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  Two  important  members  of  the 
cabinet,  Sir  G.  Cartier  and  Sir  F.  Hincks,  were  defeated. 
Opposition  to  the  Washington  treaty  and  dread  of  the  bold 
railway  policy  of  the  government  also  contributed  to  weaken 
its  position.  But  a  graver  blow,  ending  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  administration,  was  soon  to  fall  as  the  result  of 
the  election.  In  1872  two  companies  had  been  formed  and 
received  charters  to  build  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  of  Montreal  was  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  the 
Hon.  David  Macpherson  of  Toronto  was  president  of  the  other. 
The  government  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation 
of  these  rival  companies,  believing  that  the  united  energies 
and  financial  ability  of  the  whole  country  were  required  for 
so  vast  an  undertaking.  While  negotiations  to  this  end  were 
still  proceeding  the  election  of  1872  came  on  with  the  result 
already  mentioned.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
a  Liberal  member  of  the  House,  Mr  L.  S.  Huntingdon,  formally 
charged  certain  members  of  the  cabinet  with  having  received 
large  sums  Of  money,  for  use  m  the  election,  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
on  condition,  as  it  was  claimed,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
contract  should  be  given  to  the  new  company,  of  which  he 
became  the  head  on  the  failure  of  the  plan  for  amalgamation. 
These  charges  were  investigated  by  a  royal  commission,  which 
was  appointed  after  it  had  been  decided  that  the  parliamentary 
committee  named  for  that  purpose  could  not  legally  take 
evidence  under  oath.  Parliament  met  in  October  1873,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  commission.  While  members  of  the  government 
were  exonerated  •  by  the  report  from  the  charge  of  personal 
corruption,  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  by  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  was  fully  established,  and  public  feeling  on  the  matter 
was  so  strong  that  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  while  asserting  his  own 
innocence,  felt  compelled  to  resign  without  waiting  for  the 
vote  of  parliament.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Lisgar  as  governor-general  in  1872,  at  once  sent  for  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie  (q.v.)t 
who  succeeded  in  forming  a  liberal  administration  which, 
on  appealing  to  the  constituencies,  was  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  held  power  for  the  five  following  yean. 

On  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  new  policy 
was  adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  trans-continental 
railway.  It  was  proposed  to  lessen  the  cost  of  construction  by 
utilizing  the  water  stretches  along  the  route,  while,  on  the  ground 
that  the  contract  made  was  impossible  of  fulfilment,  the  period 
of  completion  was  postponed  indefinitely.  Meanwhile  the 
surveys  and  construction  were  carried  forward  not  by  a  company, 
but  as  a  government  work.  Under  this  arrangement  British 
Columbia  became  exceedingly  restive,  holding  the  Dominion 
to  the  engagement  by  which  it  had  been  induced  to  enter  the 
union.  A  representative  of  the  government,  Mr  (later  Sir 
James)  Edgar,  sent  out  to  conciliate  the  province  by  some 
new  agreement,  failed  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  all  the 
influence  of  the  governor-general,  Lord  Dufferin,  who  paid 
a  visit  at  this  time  to  the  Pacific  coast,  was  required  to  quiet 
the  public  excitement,  which  had  shown  itself  m  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  legislature  for  separation  from  the  Dominion 
unless  the  terms  of  union  wen  fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  a  policy  destined  to  affect  profoundly  the  future 
of  the  Dominion  had,  along  with  that  of  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  become  a  subject 
of  burning  political  discussion  and  party  division.  «.B"ao*jf 
During  the  period  of  Mr  Mackenzie's  administration  pttky." 
a  profound  business  depression  affected  the  whole 
continent  of  America*    The  Dominion  lcvenue  showed  a  series 
of  deficits  foe  seven!  yeaxs  in  auccesskn.   The  factories  af 
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of  tho  necessary  capital,  but  as  this  was  coupled  with  a  voice 
in  the  decision  of  the  route,  it  complicated  the  latter  question, 
about  which  a  keen  contest  arose.  The  most  direct  and  therefore 
commercially  most  promising  line  of  construction  passed  near 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Recent  friction  with  that 
country  made  this  route  objected  to  by  the  imperial  and  many 
Canadian  authorities.  Ultimately  the  longer,  more  expensive, 
but  more  isolated  route  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  was  adopted.  The  work  was  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
and  pressed  steadily  forward  to  completion.  It  has  since  been 
supplemented  by  other  lines  built  for  more  distinctly  com- 
mercial ends.  Though  not  for  many  years  a  financial  success, 
the  inter-Colonial  railway,  which  was  opened  in  1876,  has 
in  a  marked  way  fulfilled  its  object  by  binding  together  socially 
and  industrially  widely  separated  portions  of  the  Dominion. 

Within  a  month  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 
Dominion  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
ttodtoa'M  country  was  brought  forward  by  the  Hon.  WJMcDougall 
B*y  Com*  in  a  scries  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  and  on 
9»ny  which  was  based  an  address  to  the  queen  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  would  unite  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
West  Territories  to  Canada.  A  delegation  consisting 
of  Sir  G.  E.  Carticr  and  the  Hon.  W.  McDougall  was  in  1868  sent 
to  England  to  negotiate  with  the  Hudsori's  Bay  Company  (q.v.) 
for  the  extinction  of  its  claims,  and  to  arrange  with  the  imperial 
government  for  the  transfer  of  the  territory.  After  prolonged 
djffiifyiiom  the  company  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  crown,  in 
consideration  of  a  payment  of  £300,000,  the  rights  and  interests 
in  the  north-west  guaranteed  by  its  charter,  with  the  exception 
of  a  reservation  of  one-twentieth  part  of  the  fertile  belt,  and 
45,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  trading  posts  of  the  company. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement  the  "  fertile  belt "  was  to  be 
bounded  as  follows: — "  On  the  south  by  the  U.S.  boundary, 
on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  north  by  the 
northern  branch  of  the  /Saskatchewan  river,  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  waters  connect* 
big  them."  An  act  authorizing  the  change  of  control  was  passed 
by  the  imperial  parliament  in  July  1868;  the  arrangement  made 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  accepted  by  the  Canadian 
parliament  in  June  1869;  and  the  deed  of  surrender  from  tho 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Her  Majesty  is  dated  November  10th, 
1869.  In  anticipation  of  the  formal  transfer  to  the  Dominion 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament  in  the  same  month 
providing  for  the  temporary  government  of  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  North-West  Territories.  On  the  28th  of  September  the  Hon. 
W.  McDougall  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  left  at  once 
to  assume  control  on  the  1st  of  December,  when  it  had  been 
understood  that  the  formal  change  of  possession  would  take  place. 

Meanwhile  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  was  developing  in  the 
Red  river  settlement,  the  most  considerable  centre  of  population 
IHdrtv^  in  the  newly  acquired  territory,  The  half-breeds 
itbe/Uoo.  regarded  with  suspicion  a  transfer  of  control  concerning 
which  they  had  not  been  consulted.  They  resented  the 
presence  of  the  Canadian  surveyors  sent  to  lay  out  roads 
and  townships,  and  the  tactless  way  in  which  some  of  these 
did  their  work  increased  the  suspicion  that  long-established 
rights  to  the  soil  would  not  be  respected.  A  population  largely 
Roman  Catholic  in  creed,  and  partly  French  in  origin  and 
language,  feared  that  an  influx  of  new  settlers  would  overthrow 
cherished  traditions.  Some  were  afraid  of  increased  taxation. 
A  group  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States  fomented  disturb- 
ance in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  annexation.  Louis  Riel, 
a  fanatical  half-breed,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment. His  followers  established  what  they  called  a  "  provisional 
government  "  of  which  he  was  chosen  president,  and  when  the 
newly  appointed  governor  reached  the  boundary  line  he  was 
prevented  from  entering  the  territory.  Several  of  the  white 
settlers  who  resisted  this  rebellious  movement  were  arrested  and 
kept  in  confinement.  One  of  these,  a  young  man  named  Thomas 
Scott,  having  treated  Rid  with  defiance,  was  court-martialled 
for  treason  to  the  provisional  government,  condemned,  and  on 
the  4th  of  March  1870,  shot  in  cold  blood  under  the  walk  of  Fort 


Garry.  This  crime  aroused  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  Orange  body,  particularly,  to  which  Scott 
belonged,  demanded  the  immediate  punishment  of  his  murderer 
and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  An  armed  force,  composed 
partly  of  British  regulars  and  partly  of  Canadian  volunteers* 
was  made  ready  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Garnet  Woiseley,  afterwards  Lord  Wobdey.  As  a  military 
force  could  not  pass  through  the  United  States,  the  expedition 
was  compelled  to  take  the  route  up  Lake  Superior,  and  from  the 
head  of  that  lake  through  500  m.  of  unbroken  and  difficult 
wilderness.  In  August  1870,  the  force  reached  Fort  Garry, 
to  find  the  rebels  scattered  and  their  leader,  Rid,  a  fugitive  in 
the  neighbouring  states.  Meanwhile,  during  the  progress  of  the 
expedition,  an  act  had  been  passed  creating  Manitoba  a  province, 
with  full  powers  of  sdf^ovemment,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
military  was  dosdy  followed  by  that  of  the  first  governor, 
Mr  (later  Sir)  Adams  G.  Archibald,  who  succeeded  in  organis- 
ing the  administration  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Fort  Garry 
became  Winnipeg,  and  there  were  soon  indications  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  dty,  and  the  commercial  door- 
way to  the  vast  prairies  that  lay  beyond.  Meanwhile,  till 
adequate  means  of  transportation  were  provided,  it  waa  seen 
that  dty  and  prairie  alike  must  wait  for  any  large  inflow  of 
population. 

Provision  waa  made  in  the  British  North  America  Act  to 
recdve  new  provinces  into  the  Dominion.  Manitoba  was  the/ 
first  to  be  constituted;  in  1871  British  Columbia,  „ 
which  had  hitherto  hdd  aloof,  determined,  under  the  ^Ziumm. 
persuasion  of  a  sympathetic  governor,  Mr  (later  Sir) 
Antony  Musgrave,  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Dominion. 
Popular  feeling  in  British  Columbia  itself  waa  net  Strongly  m 
favour  of  union,  and  the  terms  under  which  the  new  province 
was  to  be  recdved  were  the  subject  of  much  negotiation  with  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  were  keenly  debated  in  parliament 
before  the  bill  in  which  they  were  embodied  was  finally  carried. 
The  clause  on  which  there  was  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion 
was  one  providing  that  a  trans-continental  railway,  connecting 
the  Pacific  province  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion, 
should  be  begun  within  two,  and  completed  wkhin  ten  yean* 
To  a  province  which  at  the  time  contained  a  population  of  only 
36,000,  and  but  half  of  this  white,  the  inducement  thus  hdd  out 
was  immense.  The  Opposition  in  parliament  claimed  that  the 
contract  was  one  impossible  for  the  Dominion  to  fulfil.  The 
government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  felt,  however,  that  the 
future  of  the  Dominion  depended  upon  linking  together  the 
Atlantic  and  tho  Pacific,  and  in  view  of  the  vast  unoccupied 
spaces  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
open  to  immigration  from  the  United  States,  their  audacity  in 
undertaking  the  work  was  doubtless  justified.  The  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  thus  inaugurated,  became  for 
several  years  the  chief  subject  of  political  contention  between 
opposing  parties. 

Antidpating  the  order  of  chronology  sUghfry,  It  may  bo 
mentioned  here  that  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island  {q.v.),  which 
had  in  1865  dedsivdy  rejected  proposals  of  the  Quebec  conference 
and  had  in  the  following  year  repeated  its  rejection  of  federation 
by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  affirming  that  no  terms  *>nHft 
could  offer  would  be  acceptable,  now  dedded  to  throw  in  its  lot 
with  the  Dominion.  The  island  had  become  involved  in  heavy 
railway  expenditure,  and  financial  necessities  led  the  electors  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  question.  In  the  end  the  federal 
government  assumed  the  railway  debt,  arrangements  were 
made  for  extinguishing  certain  proprietary  rights  which  had 
long  been  a  source  of  discontent,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  1873 
the  Dominion  was  rounded  off  by  the  accession  of  the  new 
province. 

Finally  in  1878,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  about  un- 
occupied territory,  an  imperial  order  in  council  was  passed 
in  response  to  an  address  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  annex- 
ing  to  the  Dominion  all  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
except  Newfoundland.  That  small  colony,  which  had  been  re- 
presented at  the  Quebec  conference,  also  rejected  the  proposals 
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would  Inevitably  lead  to  political  unification  with  the  United 
States.  The  question  after  long  and  vehement  discussion  was 
brought  to  a  final  issue  in  the  election  of  1891,  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  government  was  again  sustained.  From  that  time 
protection  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  On  their 
accession  to  power  in  1806  it  was  adopted  by  the  Liberals,  who 
joined  to  it  a  preference  for  the  products  of  the  mother  country. 
Under  the  protective  policy  thus  repeatedly  confirmed,  Canada 
gradually  became  more  independent  of  the  American  market 
than  in  earlier  times,  and  enjoyed  great  commercial  prosperity. 
Soon  after  the  election  of  1891  Sir  John  Macdonald  (q.v.)  died, 
after  an  active  political  career  of  more  than  forty  years.  Under 
his  direction  the  great  lines  of  policy  which  have  governed  the 
development  of  Canada  as  a  confederated  state  within  the 
empire  were  inaugurated  and  carried  forward  with  great  success, 
so  that  his  name  has  become  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Dominion  at  its  most  critical  stage. 

During  the  years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  a  succession  of  losses  weakened  the  position  of 
the  Conservative  party  which  had  held  power  so  long. 
The  Hon.  J.  C.  C.  Abbott,  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
Senate,  became  prime  minister  on  Macdonald's  death  m 
1891,  but  in  1802  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign, 
and  in  1893  he  died.  His  successor,  Sir  John  Thompson,  after 
a  successful  leadership  of  about  two  years,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  at  Windsor  Castle,  immediately  after  being  sworn 
of  the  imperial  privy  council.  Charges  of  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  the  department  of  public  works,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  one  member  of  parliament,  involved  also 
the  resignation  from  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  leader 
of  the  French  Conservatives,  against  whom  carelessness  at  least 
in  administration  had  been  established.  The  brief  premiership 
of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  between  1894  and  i8o6r  was  marked 
by  much  dissension  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  ending  finally 
in  a  reconstruction  of  the  government  in  1896  under  Sir  Charles 
Tupper.  Breaks  had  been  made  in  the  Liberal  ranks  also  by  the 
death  in  189*  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  from  Canadian  politics  to 
accept  a  seat  in  the  British  parliament  as  a  member  of  the 
Home  Rule  party.  But  the  appeal  made  to  the  electors  in 
1896  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Liberal  party,  and 
■arked  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  Liberal  rule. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  (g.t.)  became  prime  minister,  and 
strengthened  the  cabinet  which  he  formed  by  drawing  into 
I  faj>  it  from  provincial  politics  the  premiers  of  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  administration 
thus  established  underwent  many  changes,  but  after  winning 
three  general  elections  it  was  still  in  power  in  1909.  The  period 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  rule  was  one  of  striking  progress  ia 
material  growth,  and  a  marked  development  of  national  feeling. 
While  the  federation  of  the  provinces  favoured  the  growth 
of  a  strong  sentiment  of  Canadian  individuality,  the  result 
of  unification  had  been  to  strengthen  decidedly  the  tics  that 
bind  the  country  to  the  empire.  This  was  as  true  under  Liberal 
as  under  Conservative  auspices — as  Canadians  understood  the 
meaning  of  these  party  names.  The  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  war  in  1809  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  practical  display 
of  Canadian  loyalty  to  imperial  interests.  Three  contingents 
of  troops  were  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  events  which  finally  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
British  arms.  These  forces  were  supplemented  by  a  regiment 
of  Canadian  horse  raised  and  equipped  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Lord  Strathcona,  the  high  commissioner  of  the  Dominion 
in  London.  The  same  spirit  was  illustrated  in  other  ways.  In 
bringing  about  a  system  of  penny  postage  throughout  the  empire; 
in  forwarding  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  cable  to  secure  close 
and  safe  imperial  telegraphic  connexion;  in  creating  rapid  and 
efficient  lines  of  steamship  communication  with  the  motherland 
and  all  the  colonies;  in  granting  tariff  preference  to  British 
goods  and  in  striving  for  preferential  treatment  of  inter-imperial 
trade;  in  assuming  responsibility  for  imperial  defence  at  the  two 
important  stations  of  Halifax  and  Esquimalt, — Canada,  under  the 


guidance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  party,  took  a  leading 
part  and  showed  a  truly  national  spirit. 

The  opening  years  of  the  20th  century  were  marked  by  a 
prolonged  period  of  great  prosperity.  A  steady  stream  of 
emigrants  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  some-  mmdlmm 
times  rising  in  number  to  300,000  in  a  single  year,  JjJlStoa. 
began  to  occupy  the  vast  western  prairies.  So 
considerable  was  the  growth  of  this  section  of  the  Dominion 
that  in  1005  it  was  found  necessary  to  form  two  new  provinces, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  from  the  North-West  Territories, 
the  area  of  each  being' 275,000  sq.  m.  Each  province  has  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  a  single  legislative  chamber,  with  a 
representation  of  four  members  in  the  Senate  and  five  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  parliament.  The  control  of 
the  public  lands  is  retained  by  the  general  government  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
country  by  railway  construction  and  emigration.  With  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  production  in  Canada  also  greatly 
increased;  exports,  imports  and  revenue  constantly  expanded, 
and  capital,  finding  abundant  and  profitable  employment, 
began  to  flow  freely  Into  the  country  for  further  industrial 
development.  New  and  great  railway  undertakings  were  a 
marked  feature  of  this  period.  The  Canadian  Pacific  system 
was  extended  until  it  included  12,000  m.  of  line.  The  Canadian 
Northern  railway,  already  constructed  from  the  Great  Lakes 
westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rockies,  and  with  water 
and  rail  connexions  reaching  eastward  to  Quebec,  began  to 
transform  itself  into  a  complete  transcontinental  system,  with 
an  extension  to  the  Hudson  Bay.  That  this  line  owed  its 
inception  and  construction  chiefly  to  the  joint  enterprise  of 
two  private  individuals,  Messrs  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  was  a 
striking  proof  of  the  industrial  capacities  of  the  country.  To 
a  still  more  ambitious  line,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  aiming  at  extensive  steamship 
connexion  on  both  oceans,  and  closely  associated  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  system  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  government 
of  Canada  gave  liberal  support  as  a  national  undertaking. 
The  eastern  section  of  1875  B*-t  extending  from  Winnipeg  to 
Moncton,  where  connexion  is  secured  with  the  winter  ports 
of  Halifax  and  St  John,  was,  under  the  act  of  incorporation, 
to  be  built  by  the  government,  and  then  leased  for  fifty  years, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company. 
The  western  portion,  of  1480  m.,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific, 
was  to  be  built,  owned  and  operated  by  the  company  itself, 
the  government  guaranteeing  bonds  to  the  extent  of  75  % 
of  the  whole  cost  of  construction.  The  discovery  of  largo 
deposits  of  nickel  at  Sudbury;  of  extremely  rich  gold  mines 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Yukon,  in  a  region  previously  con- 
sidered well-nigh  worthless  for  human  habitation;  of  extensive 
areas  of  gold,  copper  and  silver  ores  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
British  Columbia;  of  immense  coal  deposits  ia  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  of  the  some  province  and  on  the  prairies;  of  veins 
of  silver  and  cobalt  of  extraordinary  richness  in  northern  Ontario  , 
— all  deeply  affected  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country 
and  illustrated  the  vastness  of  its  undeveloped  resources.  The 
use  of  wood-pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  gave  a  greatly 
enhanced  value  to  many  millions  of  acres  of  northern  forest  • 
country.  The  application  of  electricity  to  purposes  of  manu- 
facture and  transportation  made  the  waterfalls  and  rapids 
in  which  the  country  abounds  the  source  of  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  energy  capable  of  easy  distribution  for  industrial 
purposes  over  wide  areas. 

Since  confederation  a  scries  of  attempts  has  been  made  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,  naturally    a«j*jom 
arising  from  the  fact  that  they  divide  between  them    wMbtbe 
the  control  of  nearly  the  whole  of  a  large  continent  and    t£j!£f 
its  adjoining  waters.    Considering  the  vastness  of  the 
interests  involved,  there  is  much  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  these  differences  have  been  settled  by  peaceful  arbitrament 
rather  than  by  that  recourse  to  force  which  has  so  often  marked 
the  delimitation  of  rights  and  territory  on  other  continents. 


•  w  ..J .~~~-» s/»  *  u»v  •  presented  at  the  Quebec  conference,  also  rejected  the  pcopotalf 
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of  1865,  and,  in  spite  of  various  efforts  to  arrange  satisfac- 
tory terms,  has  steadily  held  aloof,  and  so  has  proved  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  complete  political  unification  of  British  North 
America. 

A  signal  proof  was  soon  furnished  of  the  new  standing  in 
the  empire  which  federation  had  given  to  the  Canadian  provinces. 
A  heritage  of  differences  and  difficulties  had  been 
left  to  be  settled  between  England,  Canada  and  the 
w«ft  *•  American  Union  as  the  result  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
retaliation  for  the  supposed  sympathy  of  Canadians 
with  the  South  in  this  struggle  the  victorious  North 
took  steps  to  abrogate  in  1866  the  reciprocity  treaty  of 
1854,  which  had  conferred  such  great  advantages  on  both 
countries.  It  followed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lost  the  right  which  they  had  received  under  the  treaty  to 
share  in  the  fisheries  of  Canada.  American  fishermen,  how- 
ever, showed  so  little  inclination  to  give  up  what  they  had 
enjoyed  so  long,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  vigorous 
steps  to  protect  Canadian  fishing  rights,  and  frequent  causes 
of  friction  consequently  arose.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Civil  War  American  feeling  had  been  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  losses  inflicted  on  commerce  by  the  cruiser  "Alabama," 
which,  it  was  claimed,  was  allowed  to  leave  a  British  port  in 
violation  of  international  law.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian 
feeling  had  been  equally  exasperated  by  the  Fenian  raids, 
organized  on  American  soil,  which  had  cost  Canada  much 
expenditure  of  money  and  some  loss  of  life.  In  addition  to 
these  causes  of  difference  there  was  an  unsettled  boundary 
dispute  in  British  Columbia,  and  questions  about  the  navigation 
of  rivers  common  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  i860 
the  government  of  Canada  sent  a  deputation  to  England  to 
press  upon  the  imperial  government  the  necessity  of  asserting 
Canada's  position  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  desirability 
of  settling  other  questions  in  dispute  with  the  republic.  The 
outcome  of  this  application  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  consider  and  if  possible  settle  outstanding  differences  between 
the  three  countries.  The  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion, 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  was  asked  to  act  as  one  of  the  imperial 
commissioners  in  carrying  on  these  negotiations.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  colonist  had  been  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The  commission 
assembled  at  the  American  capital  in  February  187 1,  and 
•Iter  discussions  extending  over  several  weeks  signed  what 
is  known  as  the  treaty  of  Washington.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  the  "Alabama'1  claims  and  the' San  Juan  boundary 
were  referred  to  arbitration;  the  free  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence  was  granted  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  the 
free  use  of  Lake  Michigan  and  certain  Alaskan  rivers;  and 
it  was  settled  that  a  further  commission  should 'decide  the 
excess  of  value  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  thrown  open  to  the 
United  States  over  and  above  the  reciprocal  concessions  made 
to  Canada.  Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  the  claims  for  the  Fenian  raids  were  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  the  British  government,  which  undertook  to 
make  good  to  Canada  any  losses  she  had  suffered.  To  some  of 
these  terms  the  representative  of  Canada  made  a  strenuous 
opposition,  and  in  finally  signing  the  treaty  stated  that  he 
did  so  chiefly  for  imperial  interests,  although  in  these  he 
believed  Canadian  interests  to  be  involved.  The  clauses  relating 
to  the  fisheries  and  the  San  Juan  boundary  were  reserved  for 
the  approval  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  which,  in  spite  of 
much  violent  opposition,  ratified  them  by  a  large  majority. 
Under  the  "Alabama"  arbitration  Great  Britain  paid  to 
the  United  States  damages  to  the  amount  of  $15,500,000, 
while  the  German  Emperor' decided  the  San  Juan  boundary 
in  favour  of  the  United  States.  The  Fishery  Commission,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  sat  in  Halifax,  awarded  Canada  $5,500,000 
aa  the  excess  value  of  its  fisheries  for  twelve  years,  and  after 
much  hesitation  this  sum  was  paid  by  the  United  States  into 
the  Canadian  treasury.  An  imperial  guarantee  of  a  loan  for 
the  construction  of  railways  was  the  only  compensation  Canada 
mcerved  for  tha  Fenian  raids. 


The  second  general  election  for  the  Dominion  took  place 
in  1872.  It  was  marked  by  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Anti- 
Unionist  party  in  Nova  Scotia,  only  one  member  of  cmaaMam 
which  secured  his  election,  thus  exactly  reversing  the  PacHic 
vote  of  1867.  While  Sir  John  Macdonald's  adminis-  y*y_ 
tration  was  supported  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  weakened  *"' 
in  Ontario  on  account  of  the  clemency  shown  to  Riel,  and  in 
Quebec  by  the  refusal  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  Two  important  members  of  the 
cabinet,  Sir  G.  Carrier  and  Sir  F.  Hincks,  were  defeated. 
Opposition  to  the  Washington  treaty  and  dread  of  the  bold 
railway  policy  of  the  government  also  contributed  to  weaken 
its  position.  But  a  graver  blow,  ending  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  administration,  was  soon  to  fall  as  the  result  of 
the  election.  In  1872  two  companies  had  been  formed  and 
received  charters  to  build  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  of  Montreal  was  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  the 
Hon.  David  Macpherson  of  Toronto  was  president  of  the  other. 
The  government  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation 
of  these  rival  companies,  believing' that  the  united  energies 
and  financial  ability  of  the  whole  country  were  required  for 
so  vast  an  undertaking.  While  negotiations  to  this  end  were 
still  proceeding  the  election  of  1872  came  on  with  the  result 
already  mentioned.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
a  Liberal  member  of  the  House,  Mr  L.  S.  Huntingdon,  formally 
charged  certain  members  of  the  cabinet  with  having  received 
large  sums  of  money,  for  use  in  the  election,  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
on  condition,  as  it  was  claimed,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
contract  should  be  given  to  the  new  company,  of  which  he 
became  the  head  on  the  failure  of  the  plan  for  amalgamation. 
These  charges  were  investigated  by  a  royal  commission,  which 
was  appointed  after  it  had  been  decided  that  the  parliamentary 
committee  named  for  that  purpose  could  not  legally  take 
evidence  under  oath.  Parliament  met  in  October  1873,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  commission.  While  members  of  the  government 
were  exonerated  by  the  report  from  the  charge  of  personal 
corruption,  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  by  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  was  fully  established,  and  public  feeling  on  the  matter 
was  so  strong  that  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  while  asserting  his  own 
innocence,  felt  compelled  to  resign  without  waiting  for  the 
vote  of  parliament.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Lisgar  as  governor-general  in  187s,  at  once  sent  for  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie  (?.».)# 
who  succeeded  in  forming  a  Liberal  administration  which* 
on  appealing  to  the  constituencies,  was  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  held  power  for  the  five  following  years. 

On  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  new  policy 
was  adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  trans-continental 
railway.  It  was  proposed  to  lessen  the  cost  of  construction  by 
utilizing  the  water  stretches  along  the  route,  while,  on  the  ground 
that  the  contract  made  was  impossible  of  fulfilment,  the  period 
of  completion  was  postponed  indefinitely.  Meanwhile  the 
surveys  and  construction  were  carried  forward  not  by  a  company, 
but  as  a  government  work.  Under  this  arrangement  British 
Columbia  became  exceedingly  restive,  holding  the  Dominion 
to  the  engagement  by  which  it  had  been  induced  to  enter  the 
union.  A  representative  of  the  government,  Mr  (later  Sir 
James)  Edgar,  sent  out  to  conciliate  the  province  by  some 
new  agreement,  failed  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  all  the 
influence  of  the  governor-general,  Lord  DufFerin>  who  paid 
a  visit  at  this  time  to  the  Pacific  coast,  was  required  to  quiet 
the  public  excitement,  which  had  shown  itself  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  legislature  for  separation  from  the  Dominion 
unless  the  terms  of  union  were  fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  a  policy  destined  to  affect  profoundly  the  future 
of  the  Dominion  had,  along  with  that  of  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  become  a  subject 
of  burning  political  discussion  and  party  division.  »a"*ad 
During  the  period  of  Mr  Mackenzie's  administration  /mtky." 
a  profound  business  depression  affected  the  whole 
continent  of  America*    The  Dominion  revenue  showed  a  series 
of  deficits  for  sevtsal  yean  in  succession.    The  factories  srf 
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the  United  States,  unduly  developed  by  an  extreme  system 
of  protection,  sought  in  Canada  a  slaughter  market  for  their 
surplus  products,  to  the  detriment  or  destruction  of  Canadian 
industries.  Meanwhile  the  republic,  which  had  for  many 
years  drained  Canada  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  to 
work  its  factories,  steadily  declined  to  consider  any  suggestion 
for  improving  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  In 
these  circumstances  Sir  T.  Macdonald  brought  forward  a  proposal 
to  adopt  what  was  called  a  "  national  policy,"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  system  of  protection  for  Canadian  industries.  Mr 
Mackenzie  and  his  chief  followers,  whose  inclinations  were 
towards  free  trade,  pinned  their  political  fortunes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  After  some  years  of  fierce 
discussion  in  parliament  and  throughout  the  country  the  question 
was  brought  to  an  issue  in  1878,  when,  with  a  large  majority 
of  followers  pledged  to  carry  out  protection,  Sir  John  Macdonald 
was  restored  to  power.  The  new  system  was  laid  before  parlia- 
ment in  1879  by  the  finance  minister,  Sir  Leonard  Tilley; 
and  the  tariff  then  agreed  upon,  although  it  received  considerable 
modification  from  time  to  time,  remained,  under  both  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  administrations,  the  basis  of  Canadian 
finance,,  and,  as  Canadians  generally  believed,  the  bulwark  of 
their  industry.  It  had  almost  immediately  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  exodus  of  artisans  to  the  United  States,  and  of  improving 
the  revenue  and  so  restoring  the  national  credit. 

In  October  1878  Lord  Dufferin's  term  of  office  expired,  and 
his  place  as  governor-general  was  taken  by  the  marquess  of  Lome, 
whose  welcome  to  the  Dominion  was  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  queen,  and  that  his  viceroyalty 
was  shared  by  the  princess  Louise.  The  election  of  1878  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  Conservative  rule — the  premier* 
ship  of  Sir  J.  Macdonald  continuing  from  that  time  without  a 
break  until  his  death  in  1891,  while  his  party  remained  in  power 
till  i8o6»  This  long-continued  Conservative  supremacy  was 
apparently  due  to  the  policy  of  bold  and  rapid  development 
which  it  had  adopted,  and  which  appealed,  to  a  young  and 
ambitious  country  more  strongly  than  the  more  cautious  pro- 
posals of  the  Liberal  leaders.  As  soon  as  the  government  had 
redeemed  its  pledge  to  establish  a  system  of  protection  a  vigorous 
CM***-  roil WftV  policy  was  inaugurated.  A  contract  was  made 
(to*  of  a*  with  a  new  company  to  complete  the  Canadian  Pacific 
c*a*4i*a  railway  within  ten  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
JJjjJ*  grant  of  $25,000,000  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land, 
**'  together  with  those  parts  of  the  line  already  finished 
under  government  direction.  After  fierce  debate  in  parliament 
these  terms  were  ratified  in  the  session  of  1881.  The  financial 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  company  in  carrying  out  their 
gigantic  task  were  very  great,  and  in  1884  they  were  compelled 
to  obtain  from  the  Dominion  government  a  loan  of  $20,000,000 
secured  on  the  company's  property.  This  loan  was  repaid  by 
1887.  Meanwhile  the  work  was  carried  forward  with  so  much 
energy  that,  five  years  before  the  stipulated  period  of  completion, 
on  the  7th  of  November  1886,  the  last  stake  was  driven  by  Mr 
Donald  A.  Smith  (Lord  Strathcona),  whose  fortune  had  been 
largely  pledged  to  the  undertaking,  along  with  those  of  other 
prominent  Canadian  business  men,  especially  Mr  George  Stephen 
(Lord  Mountstephen),  Mr  Duncan  Mclntyre,  and  Mr  R.  B. 
Angus.  Under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr  (later  Sir) 
W.  C  Van  Home,  who  was  appointed  president  of  the  company 
in  1888,  the  new  railway  soon  became  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  development  of  the  country;  lines -of  steamships 
were  established  on  the  great  lakes  and  the  Pacific;  a  stream  of 
{numeration  began  to  flow  into  the  prairie  region;  and  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  railway  had  a  powerful  Influence  in 
Improving  the  public  credit. 

Even  before  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  was  fully  completed* 
it  proved  of  great  service  in  a  national  emergency  which  suddenly 
arose  in  the  north-west.  With  the  organization  of  Manitoba 
and  the  opening  of  improved  communication  immigrants  began 
to  move  rapidly  westward,  and  government  surveyors  were  soon 
busy  laying  off  lands  in  the  Saskatchewan  valley.  The  numbers 
of  the  half-breed  settlers  of  this  district  had  been  increased  by, 


the  migration  of  many  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  first 
uprising  at  Fort  Garry.  Influenced  by  somewhat  similar  motives, 
fearing  from  the  advance  of  civilization  the  destruction  lfM, 
of  the  buffalo,  on  which  they  chiefly  depended  for  food,  rwftJftwi 
with  some  real  grievances  and  others  imaginary,  the 
discontented  population  sent  for  Riel,  who  had  been  living, 
since  his  flight  from  Fort  Garry,  in  the  United  States.  He 
returned  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  second  rebellion.  At 
first  he  seemed  inclined  to  act  with  moderation  and  on  lines  of 
constitutional  agitation,  but  soon,  carried  away  by  fanaticism, 
ambition  and  vanity,  he  turned  to  armed  organization  against 
the  government.  To  half-breed  rebellion  was  added  the  imminent 
danger  of  an  Indian  uprising,  to  which  Riel  looked  for  support. 
The  authorities  at  Ottawa  were  at  first  careless  or  sceptical  in 
regard  to  the  danger,  the  reality  of  which  was  only  brought  home 
to  them  when  a  body  of  mounted  police,  advancing  to  regain  a 
small  post  at  Duck  Lake,  of  which  the  rebels  had  taken  possession, 
was  attacked  and  twelve  of  their  number  killed.  Volunteers 
and  militia  were  at  once  called  out  in  all  the  old  provinces  of 
Canada,  and  were  quickly  conveyed  by  the  newly  constructed 
line  of  railway  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  disturbance. 
Major-general  Middleton,  of  the  imperial  army,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  the  Canadian  militia,  led  the  expedition.  Several 
minor  engagements  with  half-breeds  or  Indians  preceded  the 
final  struggle  at  Batoche,  where  Gabriel  Dumont,  Riel's  military 
lieutenant,  had  skilfully  entrenched  his  forces.  After  a  cautious 
advance  the  eagerness  of  the  troops  finally  overcame  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  commander  in  exposing  his  men,  the  rifle  pits  were 
carried  with  a  rush,  and  the  rebellion  crushed  at  a  single  stroke. 
Dumont  succeeded  in  escaping  across  the  United  States  boundary; 
Rid  was  captured,  imprisoned,  and  in  due  course  tried  for 
treason.  This  second  rebellion  carried  on  under  his  leadership 
had  lasted  about  three  months,  had  cost  the  country  many 
valuable  lives,  and  in  money  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  Clear 
as  was  his  guilt,  Riel's  trial,  condemnation  and  execution  on  the 
16th  of  November  1885,  provoked  a  violent  political  storm  which 
at  one  time  threatened  to  overthrow  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment. The  balance  of  power  between  parties  in  parliament  was 
held  by  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  there  racial  and  religious 
feeling  evoked  no  slight  sympathy  for  Riel.  But  while  a  section 
of  Quebec  was  eager  to  secure  the  rebel's  pardon,  Ontario  was 
equally  bent  on  the  execution  of  justice,  so  that  in  the  final  vote 
on  the  question  in  parliament  the  defection  of  French  Conserva- 
tives was  compensated  for  by  the  support  of  Ontario  Liberals. 
In  the  end  25  out  of  53  French  members  voted  in  justification 
of  Riel's  punishment  With  him  were  executed  several  Indian 
chiefs  who  had  been  concerned  in  a  massacre  of  whites.  Painful 
as  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  rebellion,  it  is 
certain  that  the  united  action  of  the  different  provinces  in 
suppressing  it  tended  to  consolidate  Canadian  sentiment,  and 
the  short  military  campaign  had  the  effect  of  fixing  public 
attention  upon  the  immense  fertile  territory  then  being  opened 
up. 

The  general  election  of  1882  turned  chiefly  upon  endorsement 
of  the  national  policy  of  protection;  in  that  of  1887  the  electoral 
test  was  again  applied  to  the  same  issue,  while  Sir  John 
Ma/vjnpg^  abo  asked  for  approval  of  the  government's 
action  in  exacting  from  Riel  the  full  penalty  of  his  .. 
guilt.  On  both  issues  the  Conservative  policy  was  *•*•* 
upheld  by  the  electors,,  and  Macdonald  was  continued  in  power 
with  a  large  parliamentary  majority.  From  the  election  of  1887 
the  Rid  agitation  ceased  to  seriously  influence  politics,  but  the 
fiscal  controversy  continued  under  new  forms.  Between  1887 
and  1891  a  vigorous  agitation  was  kept  up  under  Liberal  auspices 
in  favour  of  closer  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  at 
first  under  the  name  of  Commercial  Union  and  later  under  that 
of  Unrestricted  Reciprocity.  The  object  in  both  cases  was  to 
break  down  tariff  barriers  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
even  though  that  should  be  at  the  expense  of  discrimination 
against  Great  Britain.  The  Conservative  party  took  the  position 
that  commercial  union,  involving  as  it  would  a  common  protec- 
tive tariff  against  all  other  countries,  including  the  motherland 
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would  inevitably  lead  to  political  unification  with  the  United 
States.  The  question  after  long  and  vehement  discussion  was 
brought  to  a  final  issue  in  the  election  of  1891,  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  government  was  again  sustained.  From  that  time 
protection  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  On  their 
accession  to  power  in  1806  it  was  adopted  by  the  Liberals,  who 
joined  to  it  a  preference  for  the  products  of  the  mother  country. 
Under  the  protective  policy  thus  repeatedly  confirmed,  Canada 
gradually  became  more  independent  of  the  American  market 
than  in  earlier  times,  and  enjoyed  great  commercial  prosperity. 
Soon  after  the  election  of  1891  Sir  John  Macdonald  (q.v.)  died, 
after  an  active  political  career  of  more  than  forty  years.  Under 
his  direction  the  great  lines  of  policy  which  have  governed  the 
development  of  Canada  as  a  confederated  stale  within  the 
empire  were  inaugurated  and  carried  forward  with  great  success, 
so  that  his  name  has  become  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Dominion  at  its  most  critical  stage. 

During  the  years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  a  succession  of  losses  weakened  the  position  of 
the  Conservative  party  which  had  held  power  so  long. 
The  Hon.  J.  C.  C.  Abbott,  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
Senate,  became  prime  minister  on  Macdonald's  death  in 
189  r,  but  in  1802  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign, 
and  In  1893  he  died.  His  successor,  Sir  John  Thompson,  after 
a  successful  leadership  of  about  two  years,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  at  Windsor  Castle,  immediately  after  being  sworn 
of  the  imperial  privy  council.  Charges  of  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  the  department  of  public  works,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  one  member  of  parliament,  involved  also 
the  resignation  from  the  caBinet  of  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  leader 
of  the  French  Conservatives,  against  whom  carelessness  at  least . 
in  administration  had  been  established.  The  brief  premiership 
of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bo  well,  between  1804  and  i8oor  was  marked 
by  much  dissension  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  ending  finally 
in  a  reconstruction  of  the  government  in  1806  under  Sir  Charles 
Tupper.  Breaks  had  been  made  in  the  Liberal  ranks  also  by  the 
death  in  180  a  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  from  Canadian  politics  to 
accept  a  seat  in  the  British  parliament  as  a  member  of  the 
Home  Rule  party.  But  the  appeal  made  to  the  electors  in 
1896  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Liberal  party,  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  Liberal  rule. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  (g.t.)  became  prime  minister,  and 
strengthened  the  cabinet  which  he  formed  by  drawing  into 
f-furfrr  '*  ^TOm  provincial  politics  the  premiers  of  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  administration 
thus  established  underwent  many  changes,  but  after  winning 
three  general  elections  it  was  still  in  power  in  1009.  The  period 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  rule  was  one  of  striking  progress  ia 
material  growth,  and  a  marked  development  of  national  feeling. 
While  the  federation  of  the  provinces  favoured  the  growth 
of  a  strong  sentiment  of  Canadian  individuality,  the  result 
of  unification  had  been  to  strengthen  decidedly  the  ties  that 
bind  the  country  to  the  empire.  This  was  as  true  under  Liberal 
as  under  Conservative  auspices — as  Canadians  understood  the 
meaning  of  these  party  names.  The  outbreak  of  the  South 
Africa*  war  in  1899  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  practical  display 
of  Canadian  loyalty  to  imperial  interests.  Three  contingents 
of  troops  were  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  events  which  finally  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
British  arms.  These  forces  were  supplemented  by  a  regiment 
of  Canadian  horse  raised  and  equipped  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Lord  Strathcona,  the  high  commissioner  of  the  Dominion 
in  London.  The  same  spirit  was  illustrated  in  other  ways.  In 
bringing  about  a  system  of  penny  postage  throughout  the  empire; 
in  forwarding  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  cable  to  secure  close 
and  safe  imperial  telegraphic  connexion;  in  creating  rapid  and 
efficient  lines  of  steamship  communication  with  the  motherland 
and  all  the  colonies;  in  granting  tariff  preference  to  British 
goods  and  in  striving  for  preferential  treatment  of  intcr-impcrial 
trade;  in  assuming  responsibility  for  imperial  defence  at  the  two 
important  stations  of  Halifax  and  Esquimalt, — Canada,  under  the 


guidance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  party,  took  a  leading 
part  and  showed  a  truly  national  spirit. 

The  opening  years  of  the  20th  century  were  marked  by  a 
prolonged  period  of  great  prosperity.  A  steady  stream  of 
emigrants  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  some- 
times rising  in  number  to  300,000  in  a  single  year,  ^mSSa. 
began  to  occupy  the  vast  western  prairies.  So 
considerable  was  the  growth  of  this  section  of  the  Dominion 
that  in  1005  it  was  found  necessary  to  form  two  new  provinces, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  from  the  North-West  Territories, 
the  area  of  each  being* 275,000  sq.  m.  Each  province  has  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  a  single  legislative  chamber,  with  a 
representation  of  four  members  in  the  Senate  and  five  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  parliament.  The  control  of 
the  public  lands  is  retained  by  the  general  government  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
country  by  railway  construction  and  emigration.  With  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  production  in  Canada  also  greatly 
increased;  exports,  imports  and  revenue  constantly  expanded, 
and  capital,  finding  abundant  and  profitable  employment, 
began  to  flow  freely  Into  the  country  for  further  industrial 
development.  New  and  great  railway  undertakings  were  a 
marked  feature  of  this  period.  The  Canadian  Pacific  system 
was  extended  until  it  included  12,000  m.  of  line.  The  Canadian 
Northern  railway,  already  constructed  from  the  Great  Lakes 
westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rockies,  and  with  water 
and  rail  connexions  reaching  eastward  to  Quebec,  began  to 
transform  itself  into  a  complete  transcontinental  system,  with 
an  extension  to  the  Hudson  Bay.  That  this  line  owed  its 
inception  and  construction  chiefly  to  the  joint  enterprise  of 
two  private  individuals,  Messrs  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  was  a 
striking  proof  of  the  industrial  capacities  of  the  country.  To 
a  still  more  ambitious  line,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  aiming  at  extensive  steamship 
connexion  on  both  oceans,  and  closely  associated  with  the  . 
Grand  Trunk  system  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  government 
of  Canada  gave  liberal  support  as  a  national  undertaking. 
The  eastern  section  of  1875  m-»  extending  from  Winnipeg  to 
Moncton,  where  connexion  is  secured  with  the  winter  ports 
of  Halifax  and  St  John,  was,  under  the  act  of  incorporation, 
to  be  built  by  the  government,  and  then  leased  for  fifty  years, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company. 
The  western  portion,  of  1480  m.,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific, 
was  to  be  built,  owned  and  operated  by  the  company  itself, 
the  government  guaranteeing  bonds  to  the  extent  of  75  % 
of  the  whole  cost  of  construction.  The  discovery  of  large 
deposits  of  nickel  at  Sudbury;  of  extremely  rich  gold  mines 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Yukon,  in  a  region  previously  con- 
sidered well-nigh  worthless  for  human  habitation;  of  extensive 
areas  of  gold,  copper  and  silver  ores  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
British  Columbia;  of  immense  coal  deposits  in  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  of  the  same  province  and  on  the  prairies;  of  veins 
of  silver  and,  cobalt  of  extraordinary  richness  in  northern  Ontario  , 
— aU  deeply  affected  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country 
and  illustrated  the  vastness  of  its  undeveloped  resources.  The 
use  of  wood-pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  gave  a  greatly  , 
enhanced  value  to  many  millions  of  acres  of  northern  forest  . 
country.  The  application  of  electricity  to  purposes  of  manu- 
facture and  transportation  made  the  waterfalls  and  rapids 
in  which  the  country  abounds  the  source  of  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  energy  capable  of  easy  distribution  for  industrial 
purposes  over  wide  areas. 

Since  confederation  a  series  of  attempts  has  been  made  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,  naturally    R*iMiom» 
arising  from  the  fact  that  they  divide  between  them    w**  <*• 
the  control  of  nearly  the  whole  of  a  large  continent  and    ^j^f 
its  adjoining  waters.    Considering  the  vastness  of  the 
interests  involved,  there  is  much  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  these  differences  have  been  settled  by  peaceful  arbitrament 
rather  than  by  that  recourse  to  force  which  has  so  often  marked 
the  delimitation  of  rights  and  territory  on  other  continents. 
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The  Washington  Treaty  of  1871  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Its  clauses  dealing  with  the  fisheries  and  trade  lasted  for  fourteen 
years,  and  were  then  abrogated  by  the  action  of  the  United 
States.  Various  proposals  on  the  part  of  Canada  for  a  renewal 
of  the  reciprocity  were  not  entertained.  After  1885  Canada  was 
therefore  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  treaty  of  1818  as  the 
guarantee  of  her  fishing  rights.  It  became  necessary  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  that  convention,  under  which  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  could  not  pursue  their  avocations  within  the  three 
miles'  limit,  tranship  cargoes  of  fish  in  Canadian  ports,  or  enter 
them  except  for  shelter,  water,  wood  or  repairs.  On  account  of 
infractions  of  the  treaty  many  vessels  were  seized  and  some  were 
condemned.  In  1887  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  question.  On  this  commission  Mr  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  Sackville  West  and  Sir  .Charles  Tupper  represented 
British  and  Canadian  interests;  Secretary  T.  F.  Bayard,  Mr 
W.  le  B.  Putnam  and  Mr  James  B.  Angell  acted  for  the  United 
States.  The  commission  succeeded  in  agreeing  to  the  terms  of 
a  treaty,  which  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  President 
Cleveland  as  supplying  "a  satisfactory,  practical  and  final 
adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honourable  and  just  to  both  parties, 
of  the  difficult  and  vexed  questions  to  which  it  relates."  This 
agreement,  known  as  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  treaty,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  as  a  consequence  it  became  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  fisheries  under  a  modus  vivendi  renewed  annually. 

In  1886  a  difference  about  international  rights  on  the  high  seas 
arose  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  connexion  with  the  seal  fisheries 
of  Bering  Sea.  In  that  year  several  schooners,  fitted  out  in 
British  Columbia  for  the  capture  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific, 
were  seized  by  a  United  Stales  cutter  at  a  distance  of  60  m. 
from  the  nearest  land,  the  officers  were  imprisoned  and  fined, 
and  the  vessels  themselves  subjected  to  forfeiture.  The  British 
government  at  once  protested  against  this  infraction  of  inter- 
national right,  and  through  long  and  troublesome  negotiations 
firmly  upheld  Canada's  claims  in  the  matter.  The  dispute  was 
finally  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  on  which  Sir  John 
Thompson,  premier  of  the  Dominion,  sat  as  one  of  the  British 
arbitrators.  It  was  decided  that  the  United  States  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  Bering  Sea  beyond  the  three  miles'  limit,  but 
the  court  also  made  regulations  to  prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  fur-bearing  scab.  The  sum  of  $463,454  was  finally  awarded 
as  compensation  to  the  Canadian  scalers  who  had  been  unlawfully 
seized  and  punished.  This  sum  was  paid  by  the  United  States 
in  1898. 

As  the  result  of  communications  during  1897  between  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lauricr  and  Secretary  Sherman,  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  high  commission,  with  a  view  of  settling  all  outstanding 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  com- 
mission, which  included  three  members  of  the  Canadian  cabinet 
and  a  representative  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  which  Lord 
HerschcJl  was  appointed  chairman,  met  at  Quebec  on  the  23rd 
of  August  1898.  The  sessions  continued  in  Quebec  at  intervals 
until  the  10th  of  October,  when  the  commission  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Washington  on  the  1st  of  November,  where  the  discussions 
were  renewed  for  some  weeks.  Mr  Nelson  Dingley,  an  American 
member  of  the  commission,  died  during  the  month  of  January, 
as  did  the  chairman,  Lord  Hcrschell,  in  March,  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  sittings  of  the  commission. 
The  Alaskan  boundary,  the  Atlantic  and  inland  fisheries,  the 
alien  labour  law,  the  bonding  privilege,  the  seal  fishery  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  reciprocity  of  trade  in  certain  products  were 
among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  commission.  On  several 
of  these  points  much  progress  was  made  towards  a  settlement, 
but  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
Alaskan  boundary  should  be  determined  put  an  end  for  the  time 
to  the  negotiations. 

In  1903  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  question  of 
this  boundary,  which  depended  on  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  England,  should  be 
submitted  to  a  commission  consisting  of  "  six  impartial  jurists 
of  repute,"  three  British  and  three  American.    The  British 


commissioners  appointed  were:  Lord  Alverstone,  lord  chief 
justice  of  England;  Sir  Louis  Jette,  K.C.,  of  Quebec;  and  A.B. 
Aylesworth,  K.C.,  of  Toronto.  On  the  American  side  were 
appointed:  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Lodge,  senator  for  Massachusetts; 
the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of  war  for  the  United  States 
government;  and  Senator  George  Turner.  Canadians  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  the  American  members  fulfilled  the  condition 
of  being  "  impartial  jurists,"  and  protest  was  made,  but,  though 
the  imperial  government  also  expressed  surprise,  no  change 
in  the  appointments  was  effected.  The  commission  met  in 
London,  and  announced  its  decision  in  October.  This  was, 
distinctly  unfavourable  to  Canada's  claims,  since  it  excluded 
Canadians  from  all  ocean  inlets  aa  far  south  as  the  Portland 
Channel,  and  in  that  channel  gave  to  Canada  only  two  of  the 
four  islands  claimed.  A  statement  made  by  the  Canadian 
commissioners,  who  refused  to  sign  the  report,  of  an  unexplained 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Lord  Alverstone,  produced  a 
widespread  impression  for  a  time  that  his  decision  in  favour 
of  American  claims  was  diplomatic  rather  than  judicial.  Later 
Canadian  opinion,  however,  came  to  regard  the  decision  of  the 
commission  as  a  reasonable  compromise.  The  irritation  caused 
by  the  decision  gradually  subsided,  but  at  the  moment  it  led 
to  strong  expressions  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
others  in  favour  of  securing  for  Canada  a  fuller  power  of  making 
her. own  treaties.  While  the  power  of  making  treaties  must 
rest  ultimately  in  the  hands  that  can  enforce  them,  the  tendency 
to  give  the  colonies  chiefly  interested  a  larger  voice  in  inter- 
national arrangements  had  become  inevitable.  The  mission 
of  a  Canadian  cabinet  minister,  the  Hon.  R.  Lemicux,  to  Japan 
in  1907,  to  settle  Canadian  difficulties  with  that  country,  illus- 
trated the  change  of  diplomatic  system  in  progress. 

Under  the  British  North  American  Act  the  control  of  education 
was  reserved  for  the  provincial  governments,  with  a  stipulation 
that  all  rights  enjoyed  by  denominational  schools  at 
the  time  of  confederation  should  be  respected.  Pro- 
vincial control  has  caused  some  diversity  of  management;  the 
interpretation  of  the  denominational  agreement  has  led  to  acute 
differences  of  opinion  which  have  invaded  the  field  of  politics. 
In  all  the  provinces  elementary,  and  in  some  cases  secondary, 
education  is  free,  the  funds  for  its  support  being  derived  from 
local  taxation  and  from  government  grants.  The  highly  organized 
school  system  of  Ontario  is  directed  by  a  minister  of  education* 
who  is  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet  The  other  provinces 
have  boards  of  education,  and  superintendents  who  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  provincial  legislatures.  In  Quebec  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  which  constitute  the  majority,  are 
chiefly  controlled  by  the  local  clergy  of  that  church.  The 
Protestant  schools  are  managed  by  a  separate  board.  In 
Ontario  as  well  as  in  Quebec  separate  schools  are  allowed  to 
Roman  Catholics.  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  the  public 
schools  are  strictly  undenominational.  This  position  was  only 
established  in  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  after  violent 
political  struggles,  and  frequent  appeals  to  the  highest  courts  of 
the  empire  for  decisions  on  questions  of  federal  or  provincial  juris- 
diction. The  right  of  having  separate  schools  has  been  extended 
to  the  newly  constituted  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  for  by  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  in  all  towns  and  dries,  and  by  large  real' 
dential  institutions  at  various  centres,  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  the  English-  public  schools.  The  largest  of  these  is  Upper 
Canada  College  at  Toronto.  Each  province  has  a  number  of 
normal  and  model  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  For 
higher  education  there  are  also  abundant  facilities.  M'Gill 
University  at  Montreal  has  been  enlarged  and  splendidly  en- 
dowed by  the  munificence  of  a  few  private  individuals;  Toronto 
University  by  the  provincial  legislature  of  Ontario;  Queen's 
University  at  Kingston  largely  by  the  support  of  its  own  graduates 
and  friends.  University  work  in  the  maritime  provinces,  instead 
of  being  concentrated,  as  it  might  well  be,  in  one  powerful 
institution,  is  distributed  among  five  small,  but  within  their 
range  efficient  universities.  The  agricultural  college  at  Guelphand 
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the  experimental  farms  maintained  by  the  federal  government 
five  excellent  training  and  scientific  assistance  to  farmers. 
Sir  William  Macdonald  in  1908  built  and  endowed,  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  £700,000,  an  agricultural  college  and  normal 
school  at  St  Anne's,  near  Montreal  While  the  older  universities 
have  increased  greatly  in  influence  and  efficiency,  the  following 
new  foundations  have  been  made  since  confederation: — Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  1877;  Presbyterian  College, 
Winnipeg,  1870;  Methodist  College,  Winnipeg,  1888;  Weskyan 
College,  Montreal,  1873;  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  1868; 
School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  1877;  Royal  Military 
College.  Kingston,  1875;  M'Master  University,  Toronto,  1888. 
All  the  larger  universities  have  schools  of  medicine  in  affiliation, 
and  have  the  power  of  conferring  medical  degrees.  Since  1877 
Canadian  degrees  have  been  recognized  by  the  Medical  Council 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  her  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
(numbering  93,318  in  1001)  Canada  has  met  with  conspicuous 
success.  Since  the  advance  of  civilization  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  have  deprived  them. of  the  bison, 
so  long  their  natural  means  of  subsistence,  the  north- 
west tribes  have  been  maintained  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  As  a  result  of  the  great  care  now  used  in  watching 
over  them  there  has  been  a  small  but  steady  increase  in  their 
numbers.  Industrial  and  boarding  schools,  established  in 
several  of  the  provinces,  by  separating  the  children  from  the 
degrading  influences  of  their  home  life,  have  proved  more 
effectual  than  day  schools  for  training  them  in  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  a  higher  civilization.    (See  Indians,  North  American.) 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  embodies  the  first  attempt 
made  to  adapt  British  principles  and  methods  of  government 
*n  *m£M—  to  a  'et*cral  system.  The  chief  executive  authority 
gfar*  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  as  is  the  supreme  command 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces.  The  governor- 
general  represents,  and  fulfils  the  functions  of,  the  crown, 
which  appoints  him.  He  holds  office  for  five  years,  and  bis 
powers  are  strictly  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign, 
all  executive  acts  being  done  on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  the 
members  of  which  hold  office  only  so  long  as  they  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  representatives 
in  parliament.  The  governor-general  has,  however,  the  inde- 
pendent right  to  withhold  his  assent  to  any  bill  which  he  considers 
in  conflict  with  imperial  interests.  The  following  governors- 
general  have  represented  the  crown  since  the  federation  of  the 
provinces,  with  the  year  of  their  appointment :  Viscount  Monck, 
1867;  Sir  John  Young  (afterwards  Baron  Lisgar),  1868;  the 
earl  of  Duffcrin,  1872;  the  marquess  of  Lome  (afterwards  duke 
of  Argyll),  1878;  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  1883;  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston  (afterwards  carl  of  Derby),  1888;  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen,  1893;  the  earl  of  Minto,  1898;  Earl  Grey,  1904. 
The  upper  house,  or  Senate,  is  composed  of  members  who  hold 
office  for  life  and  are  nominated  by  the  governor-general  in 
council.  It  originally  consisted  of  72  members,  24  from  Quebec, 
24  from  Ontario,  and  24  from  the  maritime  provinces,  but  this 
number  has  been  from  time  to  time  slightly  increased  as  new 
provinces  have  been  added.  The  House  of  Commons  consists 
of  representatives  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The  number 
of  members,  originally  196,  is  subject  to  change  after  each 
decennial  census.  The  basis  adopted  in  the  British  North 
America  Act  is  that  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  representatives, 
and  each  of  the  other  provinces  such  a  number  as  will  give 
the  same  proportion  of  members  to  its  population  as  the  number 
65  bears  to  the  population  of  Quebec  at  each  census.  In  1008 
the  number  of  members  was  218. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  receive 
an  annual  indemnity  of  $2500,  with  a  travelling  allowance. 
Legislation  brought  forward  in  1906  introduced  an  innovation 
in  assigning  a  salary  of  $7000  to  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  pensions  amounting  to  half  their  official  income 
to  ex-cabinet  ministers  who  have  occupied  their  posts  for 
five  consecutive  years.  This  pension  clause  has  since  been 
repealed.    One  principal  object  of  the  framers  of  the  Canadian 


constitution  was  to  establish  a  strong  central  government.  Ait 
opposite  plan  was  therefore  adopted  to  that  employed  in  the 
system  of  the  United  States,  where  the  federal  government 
enjoys  only  the  powecs  granted  to  it  by  the  sovereign  states, 
The  British  North  America  Act  assigns  to  the  different  provinces, 
as  to  the  central  parliament,  their  spheres  of  control,  but  all 
residuary  powers  are  given  to  the  general  government.  Within 
these  limitations  the  provincial  assemblies  have  a  wide  range  of 
legislative  power.  In.  Nova  Scoria  and  Quebec  the  bicameral 
system  of  an  upper  and  lower  house  is  retained;  in  the  other 
provinces  Legislation  is  left  to  a  single  representative  assembly. 
For  purely  local  matters  municipal  institutions  are  organized 
to  cover  counties  and  townships,  cities  and  towns,  all  based 
on  an  exceedingly  democratic  franchise. 

The  creation  of  a  supreme  court  engaged  the  attention  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  in  the  early  years  after  federation,  but 
was  only  finally  accomplished  in  1876,  during  the  premiership 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie.  This  court  is  presided  over  by  a  chief 
justice,  with  five  puisne  judges,  and  has  appellate  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  Dominion.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1891  the  government  has  power  to  refer  to  the  supreme  court 
any  important  question  of  law  affecting  the  public  interest. 
The  right  of  appeal  from  the  supreme  court,  thus  constituted, 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  marks,  in  questions 
judicial,  Canada's  place  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  appointment,  first  made  in  1897,  of  the  chief  justice 
of  Canada,  along  with  the  chief  justices  of  Cape  Colony  and 
South  Australia,  as  colonial  members  of  the  judicial  committee 
still  further  established  the  position  of  that  body  as  the  final 
court  of  appeal  for  the  British  people.  The  grave  questions 
of  respective  jurisdiction  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 
between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  have  for  the 
most  part  been  settled  by  appeal  to  one  or  both  of  these  judicial 
bodies.  Some  of  these  questions  have  played  a  considerable 
part  in  Canadian  politics,  but  are  of  too  complicated  a  nature 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  brief  sketch.  They  have 
generally  consisted  in  the  assertion  of  provincial  rights  against 
federal  authority.  The  decision  of  the  courts  has  always  been 
accepted  as  authoritative  and  final 

An  excellent  bibliography  of  Canadian  history  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  Literatim  0/  American  History,  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  annual  Review  of  Historical  Publications 
Relating  to  Canada,  published  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  gives 
a  critical  survey  of  the  works  on  Canadian  topics  appearing  From 
year  to  year.  (G.  R.  P.) 

Literature 

1.  English-Canadian  Literature  is  marked  by  the  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  merits  of  colonial  life.  The  struggle  for  existence* 
the  conquering  of  the  wilderness,  has  left  scant  room  for  broa4 
culture  ox  scholarship,  and  the  very  fact  that  Canada  is  a  colony, 
however  free  to  control  her  own  affairs,  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  creation  of  anything  like  a  national  literature.  And  yet, 
while  Canada's  intellectual  product  is  essentially  an  offshoot 
of  the  parent  literature  of  England,  it  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
originality,  cither  in  manner  or  matter.  There  is  in  much  of 
it  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  youthful  vigour  characteristic  of  the 
country.  It  is  marked  by  the  wholesomeness  of  Canadian  life 
and  Canadian  ideals,  and  the  optimism  of  a  land  of  limitless 
potentialities. 

The  first  few  decades  of  the  period  of  British  rule  were  lean 
years  indeed  so  far  as  native  literature  is  concerned.  This 
period  of  unrest  gave  birth  to  little  beyond  a  flood  of  political 
pamphlets,  of  no  present  value  save  as  material  for  the  historian. 
We  may  perhaps  except  the  able  though  thoroughly  partisan 
writings  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson  and  Bishop  Strachan 
on  the  one  side,  and  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay  and  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  on  the  other.  In  the  far  West,  however,  a 
little  group  of  adventurous  fur-traders,  of  whom  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  David  Thompson,  Alexander  Henry  and  Daniel 
Williams  Harmon  may  be  taken  as  conspicuous  types,  were 
unfolding  the  vast  expanse  of  the  future  dominion.  They  were 
men  of  action,  not  of  words,  and  had  no  thought  of  literary 
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The  Washington  Treaty  of  1S71  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Its  clauses  dealing  with  the  fisheries  and  trade  lasted  for  fourteen 
years,  and  were  then  abrogated  by  the  action  of  the  United 
States.  Various  proposals  on  the  part  of  Canada  for  a  renewal 
of  the  reciprocity  were  not  entertained.  After  1885  Canada  was 
therefore  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  treaty  of  1818  as  the 
guarantee  of  her  fishing  rights.  It  became  necessary  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  that  convention,  under  which  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  could  not  pursue  their  avocations  within  the  three 
miles'  limit,  tranship  cargoes  of  fish  in  Canadian  ports,  or  enter 
them  except  for  shelter,  water,  wood  or  repairs.  On  account  of 
infractions  of  the  treaty  many  vessels  were  seized  and  some  were 
condemned.  In  1887  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  question.  On  this  commission  Mr  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  Sackville  West  and  Sir  .Charles  Tupper  represented 
British  and  Canadian  interests;  Secretary  T.  F.  Bayard,  Mr 
W.  le  B.  Putnam  and  Mr  James  B.  Angell  acted  for  the  United 
States.  The  commission  succeeded  in  agreeing  to  the  terms  of 
a  treaty,  which  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  President 
Cleveland  as  supplying  "a  satisfactory,  practical  and  final 
adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honourable  and  just  to  both  parties, 
of  the  difficult  and  vexed  questions  to  which  it  relates."  This 
agreement,  known  as  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  treaty,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  as  a  consequence  it  became  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  fisheries  under  a  modus  vivendi  renewed  annually. 

In  1886  a  difference  about  international  rights  on  the  high  seas 
arose  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  connexion  with  the  seal  fisheries 
of  Bering  Sea.  In  that  year  several  schooners,  fitted  out  in 
British  Columbia  for  the  capture  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific, 
were  seized  by  a  United  States  cutter  at  a  distance  of  60  m. 
from  the  nearest  land,  the  officers  were  imprisoned  and  fined, 
and  the  vessels  themselves  subjected  to  forfeiture.  The  British 
government  at  once  protested  against  this  infraction  of  inter- 
national right,  and  through  long  and  troublesome  negotiations 
firmly  upheld  Canada's  claims  in  the  matter.  The  dispute  was 
finally  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  on  which  Sir  John 
Thompson,  premier  of  the  Dominion,  sat  as  one  of  the  British 
arbitrators.  It  was  decided  that  the  United  States  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  Bering  Sea  beyond  the  three  miles'  limit,  but 
the  court  also  made  regulations  to  prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  fur-bearing  seals.  The  sum  of  $463,454  was  finally  awarded 
as  compensation  to  the  Canadian  sealers  who  had  been  unlawfully 
seized  and  punished.  This  sum  was  paid  by  the  United  States 
in  1808. 

As  the  result  of  communications  during  1807  between  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lauricr  and  Secretary  Sherman,  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  high  commission,  with  a  view  of  settling  all  outstanding 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  com- 
mission, which  included  three  members  of  the  Canadian  cabinet 
and  a  representative  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  which  Lord 
Herschell  was  appointed  chairman,  met  at  Quebec  on  the  23rd 
of  August  1808.  The  sessions  continued  in  Quebec  at  intervals 
untO  the  10th  of  October,  when  the  commission  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Washington  on  the  1st  of  November,  where  the  discussions 
were  renewed  for  some  weeks.  Mr  Nelson  Dingley,  an  American 
member  of  the  commission,  died  during  the  month  of  January, 
as  did  the  chairman,  Lord  Herschell,  in  March,  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  sittings  of  the  commission. 
The  Alaskan  boundary,  the  Atlantic  and  inland  fisheries,  the 
alien  labour  law,  the  bonding  privilege,  the  seal  fishery  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  reciprocity  of  trade  in  certain  products  were 
among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  commission.  On  several 
of  these  points  much  progress  was  made  towards  a  settlement, 
but  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
Alaskan  boundary  should  be  determined  put  an  end  for  the  time 
to  the  negotiations. 

In  1003  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  question  of 
this  boundary,  which  depended  on  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  England,  should  be 
submitted  to  a  commission  consisting  of  "  six  impartial  jurists 
of  repute."  three  British  and  three  American.    The  British 


commissioners  appointed  were:  Lord  Alveotcme,  lord  chief 
justice  of  England;  Sir  Louis  Jette,  K.C.,  of  Quebec;  and  A.  B. 
Aylesworth,  K.C.,  of  Toronto.  On  the  American  side  were 
appointed:  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Lodge,  senator  for  Massachusetts; 
the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of  war  for  the  United  States 
government;  and  Senator  George  Turner.  Canadians  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  the  American  members  fulfilled  the  condition 
of  being  "  impartial  jurists,"  and  protest  was  made,  but,  though 
the  imperial  government  also  expressed  surprise,  no  change 
in  the  appointments  was  effected.  The  commission  met  in 
London,  and  announced  its  decision  in  October.  This  was 
distinctly  unfavourable  to  Canada's  claims,  since  it  excluded 
Canadians  from  all  ocean  inlets  aa  far  south  as  the  Portland 
Channel,  and  in  that  channel  gave  to  Canada  only  two  of  the 
four  islands  claimed.  A  statement  made  by  the  Canadian 
commissioners,  who  refused  to  sign  the  report,  of  an  unexplained 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Lord  Alverstone,  produced  a 
widespread  impression  for  a  time  that  his  decision  in  favour 
of  American  claims  was  diplomatic  rather  than  judicial.  Later 
Canadian  opinion,  however,  came  to  regard  the  decision  of  the 
commission  as  a  reasonable  compromise.  The  irritation  caused 
by  the  decision  gradually  subsided,  but  at  the  moment  it  led 
to  strong  expressions  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr  and 
others  in  favour  of  securing  for  Canada  a  fuller  power  of  making 
her  own  treaties.  While  the  power  of  making  treaties  must 
rest  ultimately  in  the  hands  that  can  enforce  them,  the  tendency 
to  give  the  colonies  chiefly  interested  a  larger  voice  in  inter- 
national arrangements  had  become  inevitable.  The  mission 
of  a  Canadian  cabinet  minister,  the  Hon.  R.  Lemicux,  to  Japan 
in  1007,  to  settle  Canadian  difficulties  with  that  country,  illus- 
trated the  change  of  diplomatic  system  in  progress. 

Under  the  British  North  American  Act  the  control  of  education 
was  reserved  for  the  provincial  governments,  with  a  stipulation 
that  all  rights  enjoyed  by  denominational  schools  at  rrfaisrtioa 
the  time  of  confederation  should  be  respected.  Pro- 
vincial control  has  caused  some  diversity  of  management;  the 
interpretation  of  the  denominational  agreement  has  led  to  acute 
differences  of  opinion  which  have  invaded  the  field  of  politics. 
In  all  the  provinces  elementary,  and  in  some  cases  secondary, 
education  is  free,  the  funds  for  its  support  being  derived  from 
local  taxation  and  from  government  grants.  The  highly  organized 
school  system  of  Ontario  is  directed  by  a  minister  of  education, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet  The  other  provinces 
have  boards  of  education,  and  superintendents  who  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  provincial  legislatures.  In  Quebec  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  which  constitute  the  majority,  are 
chiefly  controlled  by  the  local  dergy  of  that  church.  The 
Protestant  schools  are  managed  by  a  separate  board.  In 
Ontario  as  well  as  in  Quebec  separate  schools  are  allowed  to 
Roman  Catholics.  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  the  public 
schools  are  strictly  undenominational  This  position  was  only 
established  in  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  after  violent 
political  struggles,  and  frequent  appeals  to  the  highest  courts  of 
the  empire  for  decisions  on  questions  of  federal  or  provincial  juris- 
diction. The  right  of  having  separate  schools  has  been  extended 
to  the  newly  constituted  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  for  by  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  in  all  towns  and  cities,  and  by  large  resi- 
dential institutions  at  various  centres,  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  the  English  public  schools.  The  largest  of  these  is  Upper 
Canada  College  at  Toronto.  Each  province  has  a  number  of 
normal  and  model  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  For 
higher  education  there  are  also  abundant  facilities.  M'Gill 
University  at  Montreal  has  been  enlarged  and  splendidly  en* 
dowed  by  the  munificence  of  a  few  private  individuals;  Toronto 
University  by  the  provincial  legislature  of  Ontario;  Queen's 
University  at  Kingston  largely  by  the  support  of  its  own  graduates 
and  friends.  University  work  in  the  maritime  provinces,  instead 
of  being  concentrated,  as  it  might  well  be,  in  one  powerful 
institution,  is  distributed  among  five  small,  but  within  their 
range  efficient  universities.  The  agricultural  college  at  Guelph  and 
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the  experimental  farms  maintained  by  the  federal  government 
give  excellent  training  and  scientific  assistance  to  farmers. 
Sir  William  Macdonald  -in  1908  built  and  endowed,  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  £700,000,  an  agricultural  college  and  normal 
school  at  St  Anne's,  near  Montreal  While  the  older  universities 
have  increased  greatly  in  influence  and  efficiency,  the  following 
new  foundations  have  been  made  since  confederation. — Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  1877;  Presbyterian  College, 
Winnipeg,  1870;  Methodist  College,  Winnipeg,  1888;  Weskyan 
College,  Montreal,  1873;  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  1868; 
School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  1877;  Royal  Military 
College.  Kingston,  1875;  M'Master  University,  Toronto,  1888. 
All  the  larger  universities  have  schools  of  medicine  in  affiliation, 
and  have  the  power  of  conferring  medical  degrees.  Since  1877 
Canadian  degrees  have  been  recognized  by  the  Medical  Council 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  her  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
(numbering  93,318  in  1001)  Canada  has  met  with  conspicuous 
success.  Since  the  advance  of  civilization  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  have  deprived  them. of  the  bison, 
so  long  their  natural  means  of  subsistence,  the  north- 
vest  tribes  have  been  maintained  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  As  a  result  of  the  great  care  now  used  in  watching 
over  them  there  has  been  a  small  but  steady  increase  in  their 
numbers.  Industrial  and  boarding  schools,  established  in 
several  of  the  provinces,  by  separating  the  children  from  the 
degrading  influences  of  their  home  life,  have  proved  more 
effectual  than  day  schools  for  training  them  in  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  a  higher  civilization.    (See  Indians,  North  American.) 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  embodies  the  first  attempt 
made  to  adapt  British  principles  and  methods  of  government 
«*«».  to  a  federal  system.  The  chief  executive  authority 
Cmnam-  ^  veste<i  m  tne  sovereign,  as  is  the  supreme  command 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces.  The  governor- 
general  represents,  and  fulfils  the  functions  of,  the  crown, 
which  appoints  him.  He  holds  office  for  five  years,  and  his 
powers  are  strictly  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign, 
all  executive  acts  being  done  on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  the 
members  of  which  hold  office  only  so  long  as  they  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  representatives 
in  parliament.  The  governor-general  has,  however,  the  inde- 
pendent right  to  withhold  his  assent  to  any  bill  which  he  considers 
in  conflict  with  imperial  interests.  The  following  governors- 
general  have  represented  the  crown  since  the  federation  of  the 
provinces,  with  the  year  of  their  appointment :  Viscount  Monck, 
1867;  Sh*  John  Young  (afterwards  Baron  Lisgar),  1868;  the 
earl  of  Dufferin,  1872;  the  marquess  of  Lome  (afterwards  duke 
of  Argyll),  1878;  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  1883;  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston  (afterwards  earl  of  Derby),  1888;  the  carl 
of  Aberdeen,  1893;  the  earl  of  Minto,  1898;  Earl  Grey,  1904. 
The  upper  house,  or  Senate,  is  composed  of  members  who  hold 
office  for  life  and  are  nominated  by  the  governor-general  in 
council.  It  originally  consisted  of  72  members,  24  from  Quebec, 
14  from  Ontario,  and  24  from  the  maritime  provinces,  but  this 
number  has  been  from  time  to  time  slightly  increased  as  new 
provinces  have  been  added.  The  House  of  Commons  consists 
of  representatives  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The  number 
of  members,  originally  196,  is  subject  to  change  after  each 
decennial  census.  The  basis  adopted  in  the  British  North 
America  Act  is  that  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  representatives, 
and  each  of  the  other  provinces  such  a  number  as  will  give 
the  same  proportion  of  members  to  its  population  as  the  number 
65  bears  to  the  population  of  Quebec  at  each  census.  In  1908 
the  number  of  members  was  218. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  receive 
an  annual  indemnity  of  $2500,  with  a  travelling  allowance. 
Legislation  brought  forward  in  1906  introduced  an  innovation 
in  assigning  a  salary  of  $7000  to  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  pensions  amounting  to  half  their  official  income 
to  ex-cabinet  ministers  who  have  occupied  their  posts  for 
five  consecutive  years.  This  pension  clause  has  since  been 
repealed.    One  principal  object  of  the  f ramers  of  the  Canadian 


constitution  was  to  establish  a  strong  central  government.  An 
opposite  plan  was  therefore  adopted  to  that  employed  in  the 
system  of  the  United  States,  where  the  federal  government 
enjoys  only  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  sovereign  states. 
The  British  North  America  Act  assigns  to  the  different  provinces, 
as  to  the  central  parliament,  their  spheres  of  control,  but  all 
residuary  powers  are  given  to  the  general  government.  Within 
these  limitations  the  provincial  assemblies  have  a  wide  range  of 
legislative  power.  In.  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  the  bicameral 
system  of  an  upper  and  lower  bouse  is  retained;  in  the  other 
provinces  legislation  is  left  to  a  single  representative  assembly. 
For  purely  local  matters  municipal  institutions  are  organized 
to  cover  counties  and  townships,  cities  and  towns,  all  based 
on  an  exceedingly  democratic  franchise. 

The  creation  of  a  supreme  court  engaged  the  attention  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  in  the  early  years  after  federation,  but 
was  only  finally  accomplished  in  1876,  during  the  premiership 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie.  This  court  is  presided  over  by  a  chief 
justice,  with  five  puisne  judges,  and  has  appellate  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  Dominion.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1891  the  government  has  power  to  refer  to  the  supreme  court 
any  important  question  of  law  affecting  the  public  interest. 
The  right  of  appeal  from  the  supreme  court,  thus  constituted, 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  marks,  in  questions 
judicial,  Canada's  place  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  appointment,  first  made  in  1897,  of  the  chief  justice 

of  Canada,  along  with  the  chief  justices  of  Cape  Colony  and 

South  Australia,  as  colonial  members  of  the  judicial  committee 

still  further  established  the  position  of  that  body  as  the  final 

court  of  appeal  for  the  British  people.    The  grave  questions 

of  respective  jurisdiction  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 

between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  have  for  the 

most  part  been  settled  by  appeal  to  one  or  both  of  these  judicial 

'bodies.    Some  of  these  questions  have  played  a  considerable 

part  in  Canadian  politics,  but  are  of  too  complicated  a  nature 

to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  brief  sketch.    They  have 

generally  consisted  in  the  assertion  of  provincial  rights  against 

federal  authority.    The  decision  of  the  courts  has  always  been 

accepted  as  authoritative  and  final. 

An  excellent  bibliography  of  Canadian  history  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  Literature  of  American  History,  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  annual  Review  of  Historical  Publications 
Relating  to  Canada,  published  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  gives 
a  critical  survey  of  the  works  on  Canadian  topics  appearing  from 
year  to  year.  (G.  R.  P.) 

Literature 

x.  English-Canadian  Literature  is  marked  by  the  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  merits  of  colonial  life.  The  struggle  for  existence, 
the  conquering  of  the  wilderness,  has  left  scant  room  for  brood 
culture  or  scholarship,  and  the  very  fact  that  Canada  is  a  colony, 
however  free  to  control  her  own  affairs,  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  creation  of  anything  like  a  national  literature.  And  yet, 
while  Canada's  intellectual  product  is  essentially  an  offshoot 
of  the  parent  literature  of  England,  it  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
originality,  either  in  manner  or  matter.  There  is  in  much  of 
it  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  youthful  vigour  characteristic  of  the 
country.  It  is  marked  by  the  wholesomeness  of  Canadian  life 
and  Canadian  ideals,  and  the  optimism  of  a  land  of  limitless 
potentialities. 

The  first  few  decades  of  the  period  of  British  rule  were  lean 
years  indeed  so  far  as  native  literature  is  concerned.  This 
period  of  unrest  gave  birth  to  little  beyond  a  flood  of  political 
pamphlets,  of  no  present  value  save  as  material  for  the  historian. 
We  may  perhaps  except  the  able  though  thoroughly  partisan 
writings  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson  and  Bishop  Strachan 
on  the  one  side,  and  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay  and  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  on  the  other.  In  the  far  West,  however,  a 
little  group  of  adventurous  fur-traders,  of  whom  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  David  Thompson,  Alexander  Henry  and  Daniel 
Williams  Harmon  may  be  taken  as  conspicuous  types,  were 
unfolding  the  vast  expanse  of  the  future  dominion.  They  were 
men  of  action,  not  of  words,  and  had  no  thought  of  literary 
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lame,  but  their  absorbingly  interesting  journals  are  nons  the 
lets  an  essential  part  of  the  literature  of  the  country. 

Barring  tho  work  of  Francis  Parkman,  who  was  not  a  Canadian, 
no  history  of  the  first  rank  hag  yet  been  written  En  or  of  Canada. 
Canadian  historians  have  not  merely  lacked  so  far  the  genius 
far  really  great  historical  work,  but  they  have  lacked  the  point 
of  view;  ibey  have  stood  too  dose  to  their  subject  to  get  the 
true  perspective.  At  the  same  time  they  have  brought  together 
Invaluable  material  lor  the  great  historian  of  the  future  Robert 
Christie's  Hillary  of  Lower  Canada  (1848-1354)  wis  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  period  of  British  rule.    William 

down  like  Christie's  to  the  Union  of  1841,  but  goes  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  Canadian  history.  In  the  main  it  is  impartial 
and  accurate,  but  the  style  is  heavy  and  sometimes  slovenly. 
J.  C.  Dent's  (1841-1888)  Lost  Forty  Yean  (1880)  is  practically 
a  continuation  of  Kingston!.  Dent  also  wrote  an  interesting 
though  one-sided  account  of  the  rebellion  of  1S37.  Histories 
of  the  maritime  provinces  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Chandler 
Haliburton,  Beamish  Murdoch  and  James  Hannay.  Hall- 
history  of  western  Canada  has  been  told  by  Alexander  Begg 
(1840-1808);  and  George  Bryce  (b.  1844)  and  Beckles  Willson 
(b.  1864)  have  written  the  story  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

special  historical  subjects,  a  notable  cample  of  which  b  Arthur 
Doughty 's  exhaustive  work  on  the  siege  of  Quebec.  J.  McMufJen 
(b.  1810),  Charles  Roberts  (b.  i860)  and  Sir  John  Bourmot 
(1837-1901)  have  written  brief  and  popular  histories,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  Canadian  history  more  or  less  adequately. 
Alpheua  Todd's  {1831-1884)  Parliamentary  Gmrrntneut  in 
England  (1867-1860)  and  Parliamentary  Gnernmenl  in  the 
British  Colonics  (1880)  are  standard  works,  as  is  also  Bourinot's 
Parliamentary  Procedure  and  Practice  (1884). 

Biography  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  political  subjects. 
The  best  of  these  are  Joseph  Pope's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Join  Uac- 
dtmatd  (1804),  W.  D.  le  Sueur's  Frontenac  {1006),  Sir  John 
Bourinot's  Lord  Elgin  (1005),  Jean  Mellwraith's  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand  (1004),  D.  C.  Scott's  John  Grata  Simcoe  (1005), 
A.  D.  de  Ccllcs'  Papiruaa  and  Cottier  (1004),  Charles  Lindsey's 
rVil'ism  Lyon  Mackenzie  (1861),  J.  W.  Longley's  Joseph  Home 
<iooS)  and  J.  S.  Willison's  Sir  Wttfrit  Lanier  (1003}. 

In  bdlcs  Ictircs  very  little  has  been  accomplished,  unless  we 
may  count  Goldwin  Smith  (g.f.)  as  a  Canadian.  As  a  scholar, 
a  thinker,  and  a  master  of  pure  English  he  has  exerted  a  marked 
influence  upon  Canadian  literature  am"  "       '       " 
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1  of  great  poets,  but  within  the  limits 
of  their  song  such  men  as  Archibald  Lampman  (1861-1801), 
William  Wilfred  CBmpbell  (b.  i960,  Charles  Roberts,  Bliss 
Carman  (b.  1S61)  and  George  Frederick  Cameron  have  written 
Ihtca  that  are  well  worth  remembering,  Lnmpmon's  poetry  is 
the  most  finished  and  musics!.  He  fell  short  of  being  a  truly 
great  poet,  inasmuch  as  great  poetry  must,  which  his  does  not, 
touch  lile  at  many  points,  but  bis  versa  are  marked  by  the 
qualities  that  belonged  to  the  man — sincerity,  purity,  seriousness. 
Campbell's  poetry,  in  spite  of  a  certain  lack  of  compression,  is 
foil  of  dramatic  vigour;  Roberts  has  put  some  of  his  best  work 
into  sonnets  and  short  lyrics,  while  Carman  has  been  very 
successful  with  the  ballad,  the  untrammelled  swing  and  sweep 
of  whkh  he  has  finely  caught;  the  simplicity  and  severity  of 
Cameron's  style  won  the  commendation  of  even  so  exacting  a 
critic  as  Matthew  Arnold.  One  remarkable  drama — Charles 
Heavyscge.  (i8[6-i876)  Said  ((857)— belongs  to  Canadian 
literature.  Though  unequal  in  execution,  it  contains  passages 
of  exceptional  beauty  and  power.  The  sweetness  and  maturity 
of  Isabella  Valency  Crawford's  (1851-1887)  verse  an  also  very 
worthy  of  remembrance.  The  habitant  poems  of  Dr  W.  H. 
Dmmraond  (1854-1007)  stand  in  a  data  by  themsdvo, 
between  English  and  French  Canadian  literature,  presenting 
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the  simple  life  of  the  habitant  with  unique  humour  am] 
nicturesqucness. 

The  first  distinctivdy  Canadian  novel  was  John  Richardson'* 
(1J06-1851)  Wacousla  (1831),  a  stirring  talc  of  the  war  of  181  j. 
Richardson  afterwards  wrote  half  a  dozen  other  romances, 
dealing  chiefly  with  incidents  in  Canadian  history,  Susanna 
Moodie  (1803-1885)  and  Katharine  Parr  Traill  (1801-1800), 
sisters  of  Agnes  Strickland,  contributed  novels  and  tales  to  one 
of  the  earliest  and  beat  of  Canadian  magazines,  the  Literary 
Garland  (1818-1847).  Tilt  Golden  Dot,  William  Kirby's  (1817- 
1006)  fasdnating  romance  of  old  Quebec,  appeared  in  1877, 
in  a  pirated  edition.  Twenty  years  later  the  first  authorised 
edition  was  published.  James  de  Mflle  (1833-1880)  was  the 
author  of  some  thirty  novels,  the  best  of  which  is  Helena's 
Household  (1868),  a  story  of  Rome  in  the  1st  century.  The 
Dodge  Club  ( 1 860),  a  hu  morous  book  of  t  ravel ,  appeared ,  curiously 
enough,  a  few  months  before  Innocents  Abroad.  De  Milk's 
posthumous  novel,  A  Slrante  Manuscript  found  in  a  Coffer 
Cylinder  (1888),  describes  a  singular  race  whose  cardinal  doctrine 
is  that  poverty  Is  honourable  and  wealth  the  reverse.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  (b.  1861)  stands  first  among  contemporary  Catiadiai 
novelists.  He  has  made  admirable  use  in  many  of  his  novels 
of  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  romantic  and  dramatic  material 
that  be  buried  in  forgotten  pages  of  Canadian  history.    Of 

Duncan  (Mrs  Everard  Cotes,  b.  1S61),  Ralph  Connor  (Charles. 
W.  Gordon,  b.  1866),  Agnes  C.  Laut.  (b.  r8?i),  W.  A.  Fraser 
(b.  iBso)  and  Emest  Thompson  Seton  (b.  i860).  Thomas 
Chandler  Haliburton  ft/.e. )  stands  in  a  class  by  himself.  In  many 
respects  his  Is  tho  most  striking  figure  in  Canadian  literature. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  humorist,  and  as  a  humorist  he  ranks 
with  the  creators  of  "  My  Unde  Toby  "  and  "  Pickwick."  But 
there  is  more  than  humour  in  Hafiburton's  books.  He  lacked, 
in  fact,  but  one  thing  to  make  him  a  great  novelist:  he  had  no 
conception  of  how  to  construct  a  plot.  But  he  knew  human 
nature,  and  knew  it  intimately  in  alt  its  phases;  be  couM 
construct  a  character  and  endow  it  with  life;  his  people  talk 
naturally  and  to  the  point;  and  many  of  his  descriptive 
passages  are  admirable.  Those  who  read  Halibnrton's  books, 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  humour  will  miss  much  of  their  vslu*. 
His  inimitable  Cloeemaher  (1837),  as  well  as  the  later  books. 
Tie  Old  Judge  (1840),  The  Attache  (1843),  Wise  Sans  and 
Modern  Instances  (1853)  and  Nature  and  Human  Nature  (1855), 
are  mirrors  of  colonial  life  and  character, ' 
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p.  308 ; "  Isabella  Valency  Crawford,"  in  Poet-Lore  (Boston),  xiii.  No. 
4;  Roberts  and  the  Influences  of  his  Time  (1906),  by  James  Cappon; 
"  WUliam  Wilfred  Campbell,"  Sewanee  Review,  October  1900; 
"  Kingsfords  History  of  Canada."  by  G.  M.  Wrong.  N. A. Review. 
I.  p.  53o;  "Books  of  Gilbert  Parker,"  by  C.  A.  Pratt,  Critic,  33. 
p.  271.  (L  J.  B.) 

».  Frmok-Canadiam  Literature  at  the  opening  of  the  aoth 
century  might  be  described  as  entirely  the  work  of  two  genera- 
tions, and  it  was  separated  from  the  old  regime  by  three  more 
generations  whose  racial  sentiment  only  found  expression  in 
the  traditional  songs  and  tales  which  their  forefathers  of  the 
1 7th  century  had  brought  over  from  the  mere  patrie.    Folk-lore 
Jias  always  been  the  most  essentially  French  of  all  imaginative 
influences  m  Canadian  life;  and  the  songs  are  the  quintessence 
of  the  fore.    Not  that  the  folk-songs  have  no  focal  variants. 
Indian  words,  like  moccasin  and  toboggan,  are  often  introduced. 
French  forms  are  freely  turned  into  pure  Canadian  imps,  like 
cagtux,  raftsman,   bouceme,   brushwood  smoke,   portage,  &c 
New  characters,  which  appeal  more  directly  to  the  local  audience, 
sometimes  supplant  old  ones,  like  the  quatro  vieux  sewages 
who  have  ousted  the  time-honoured  quatre-x-officiers  from  the 
Canadian  version  of  Mafbrouk.    There  are  even  a  few  entire 
songs  of  transatlantic  origin.    But  all  these  variants  together 
are  mere  stray  curios  among  the  crowding  souvenirs  of  the 
old  home  over  sea.    No  other  bridge  can  rival  le  Pont  a"  A  vignon. 
**  Id  "'in  C'est  lebonvm  qui  dome  ici  can  be  nowhere  else  but 
in  old  France— &  bon  tin  alone  proves  this.    And  the  Canadian 
folk-singer,  though  in  »  land  of  myriad  springs,  still  goes  a  la 
claire  fontaine  of  his  ancestral. fancy;  while  the  lullabies  his 
mother  sang  him,  like  the  love-songs  with  which  he  serenades 
his  blonde,  were  nearly  all  sung  throughout  the  Normandy  of 
U  Grand  M (marque.    The  habitant  was  separated  from  old- 
world  changes  two  centuries  ago  by  difference  of  place  and 
circumstances,  while  he  has  hitherto  been  safeguarded  from 
many  new-world  changes  by  the  segregative  influences  of  race, 
religion,  language  and  custom;  and  so  his  folk-lore  still  remains 
the  intimate  alter  et  idem  of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  great 
pioneers.    It  is  no  longer  a  living  spirit  among  the  people  at 
large;  but  in  secluded  villages  and  "  back  concessions  "  one 
can  still  hear  some  charming  melodies  as  old  and  pure  as  the 
verses  to  which  they  are  sung,  and  even  a  few  quaint  survivals 
of  Gregorian  tunes.    The  best  collection,  more  particularly 
from  the  musical  point  of  view,  is  Les  Chansons  poptdaires 
du  Canada,  started  by  Ernest  Gagnon  (1st  ed.  1865). 

Race-patriotism  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  French- 
Canadian  literature,  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  national 
politics  that  L.  J.  Papineau,  the  most  insistent  demagogue 
of  1837,  must  certainly  be  named  among  the  founders,  for 
the  sake  of  speeches  which  came  before  written  works  both 
In  point  of  time  and  popular  esteem.  Only  360  volumes  had 
been  published  during  80  years,  when,  in  1845,  the  first  famous 
book  appeared — Francois  Xavier  Gameau's  (1 809-1 866)  Hi  stair e 
du  Canada.  It  had  immense  success  in  Canada,  was  favourably 
noticed  in  France,  and  has  influenced  all  succeeding  men  of 
letters.  Unfortunately,  the  imperfect  data  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  the  too  exclusively  patriotic  spirit  in  which  it  is  written, 
prevent  it  from  being  an  authoritative  history:  the  author 
himself  declares  "  Vous  verra  si  la  difaite  de  nos  andtres  ne 
taut  pas  toutes  Us  vicloires."  But  it  is  of  far-reaching  importance 
as  the  first  great  literary  stimulus  to  racial  self-respect.  "  Le 
Canada  franqais  avail  perdu  ses  lettres  de  noblesse:  Garneau 
les  lui  a  renducs"  F.  X.  Garneau  is  also  remembered  for  his 
poems,  and  he  was  followed  by  his  son  Alfred  Garneau  (1836- 
1904). 

A.  Gcrin-Lajoie  was  a  mere  lad  when  the  exile  of  some  com- 
patriots inspired  Le  Canadien  errant,  which  immediately  became 
a  universal  folk-song.  Many  years  later  he  wrote  discrimin- 
atingly about  those  Dix  ans  au  Canada  (1888)  that  saw  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government.  But  his  fame  rests 
on  Jean  Rivard  (1874),  the  prose  bucolic  of  the  habitant.  The 
bero,  left  at  the  head  of  a  fatherless  family  of  twelve  when 
nearly  through  college,  turns  from  the  glut  of  graduates  swarming 
round  the  prospects  of  professional  city-bred  careers,  steadfastly 


wrests  a  home  from  the  wilderness,  helps  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  marries  a  habitante  fit  for  the  wife  of  a  pioneer,  brings 
up  a  large  family,  and  founds  a  settlement  which  grows  into 
several  parishes  and  finally  becomes  the  centre  of  the  electoral 
district  of  *  Rivardville,"  which  returns  him  to  parliament 
These  simple  and  earnest  Scenes  de  la  vie  rielle  are  an  appealing 
revelation  of  that  eternal  secret  of  the  soil  which  every  people 
wishing  to  have  a  country  of  its  own  must  early  lay  to  heart; 
and  Jean  Rivard,  le  dtjricheur,  will  always  remain  the  eponym 
of  the  new  colons  of  the  19th  century. 

Philippe  de  Gaspl's  historical  novel,  Les  Anciens  Canadiens 
(1863),  is  the  complement  of  Garneau  and  Gerin-Lajoie.  Every* 
thing  about  the  author's  life  helped  him  to  write  this  book. 
Born  in  1784,  and  brought  up  among  reminiscent  eye-witnesses 
of  the  old  regime,  he  was  an  eager  listener,  with  a  wonderful 
memory  and  whole-hearted  pride  in  the  glories  of  his  race  and 
family,  a  kindly  seigneur*  who  loved  and  was  loved  by  all  his 
censitaires,  a  keen  observer  of  many  changing  systems,  down 
to  the  final  Confederation  of  1867,  and  a  man  who  had  felt 
both  extremes  of  fortune  (Memoires,  1866).  The  story  rambles 
rather  far  from  its  well-worn  plot.  But  these  very  digressions 
give  the  book  its  intimate  and  abiding  charm;  for  they  keep 
the  reader  in  dose  personal  touch  with  every  side  of  Canadian 
life,  with  songs  and  talcs  and  homely  forms  of  speech,  with 
the  best  features  of  seigniorial  times  and  the  strong  guidance 
of  an  ardent  church,  with  voyageurs,  eoureurs  de  bois,  Indians, 
soldiers,  sailors  and  all  the  strenuous  adventurers  of  a  wild, 
new,  giant  world.  The  poet  of  this  little  band  of  authors  was 
Octave  Cremazie,  a  Quebec  bookseller,  who  failed  in  business 
and  spent  his  last  years  as  a  penniless  exile  in  France,  He 
is  usually  rather  too  derivative,  he  lacks  the  saving  grace  of 
style,  and  even  his  best  Canadian  poems  hardly  rise  above 
fervent  occasional  verse.  Yet  he  became  a  national  poet, 
because  he  was  the  first  to  celebrate  occasions  of  deeply  felt 
popular  emotion  in  acceptable  rhyme,  and  he  will  always  remain 
one  because  each  occasion  touched  some  lasting  aspiration 
of  his  race.  He  sings  what  Garneau  recounts — the  love  of 
mother  country,  mother  church  and  Canada.  The  Guerre  de 
Crimie,  Guerre  a" Italic,  even  Castct-fidordo,  are  duly  chronicled. 
An  ode  on  Mgr.  de  Montmorency- Laval,  first  bishop  of  Quebec, 
brings  him  nearer  to  his  proper  themes,  which  arc  found  in  full 
perfection  in  the  Chant  du  vieux  soldat  canadien,  composed  in 
1856  to  honour  the  first  French  man-of-war  that  visited  British 
Quebec,  and  Le  Drapeau  de  Carillon  (1858),  a  centennial  paean 
for  Montcalm's  Canadians  at  Ticondcroga.  Much  of  the  mature 
work  of  this  first  generation,  and  of  the  juvenilia  of  the  second, 
appeared  in  Les  Soirees  canadiennes  and  Le  Foyer  canadien, 
founded  m  1862  and  1863  respectively.  The  abb6  Ferland  was 
an  enthusiastic  editor  and  historian,  and  Etienne  Parent  should 
be  remembered  as  the  first  Canadian  philosopher. 

At  Confederation  many  eager  followers  began  to  take  up  the 
work  which  the  founders  were  laving  down.  The  abM  Casgram 
devoted  a  life-time  to  making  the  French-Canadians  appear  as 
the  chosen  people  of  new- world  history;  but,  though  an  able 
advocate,  he  spoilt  a  really  good  case  by  trying  to  prove  too 
much.  His  PHerinage  au  pays  d' Evangeline  <i888)  is  a  splendid 
defence  of  the  unfortunate  Acadians;  and  all  his  books  attract 
the  reader  by  their  charm  of  style  and  personality.  But  his 
Montcalm  et  Levis  (1891)  and  other  works  on  the  conquest,  arc 
all  warped  by  a  strong  bias  against  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm, 
and  in  favour  of  Vandrcuil,  the  Canadian-born  governor;  while 
they  show  an  inadequate  grasp  of  military  problems,  and 
practically  ignore  the  vast  determining  factor  of  sea-power 
altogether.  Benjamin  Suite's  comprehensive  Histoire  des 
Canadiens-franqais  (1882)  is  a  well-written,  many-sided  work. 
Thomas  Chapais*  monographs  are  as  firmly  grounded  as  they 
are  finely  expressed;  his  Jean  Talon  (1904)  is  of  prime  im- 
portance; and  his  Montcalm  (1901)  is  the  generous  amende 
honorable  paid  by  French-Canadian  literature  to  a  much  mis- 
represented, but  admirably  wrought,  career.  A.  Ge'rin-Lajoie's 
cry  of  "  back  to  the  land  "  was  successfully  adapted  to  modern 
developments  in  Le  Saguenay  (1896)  and  VOutaouais  suptrieur 
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(1889)  by  Arthur  Bute*,  who  showed  what  immense  inland 
breadths  of  country  lay  open  to  suitable  "  Jean  Rivards  "  from 
the  older  settlements  along  the  St  Lawrence.  In  oratory, 
which  most  French-Canadians  admire  beyond  all  other  forms 
of  verbal  art,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  greatly  surpassed  L.  J. 
Papineau,  by  dealing  with  more  complex  questions,  taking  a 
higher  point  of  view,  and  expressing  himself  with  a  much  apter 
flexibility  of  style 

Among  later  poets  may  be  mentioned  Pierre  Chauveau  (1820- 
1800),  Louis  Fisct,  (b.  1827),  and  Adolphc  Poisson  (b.  1849). 
Louis  Frechette  (1839-1908)  has, however,  long  been  the  only  poet 
with  a  reputation  outside  of  Canada.  In  1879  Les  Flews  boreales 
won  the  Prix  Monthyon  from  the  French  Academy  In  1887 
La  Ugende  d'un  peuple  became  the  acknowledged  epic  of  a  race. 
He  occasionally  nods;  is  rather  strident  in  the  patriotic  vein, 
and  too  often  answers  the  untoward  call  of  rhetoric  when  his 
subject  is  about  to  soar  into  the  heights  of  poetry  But  a  rich 
vocabulary,  a  mastery  of  verse-forms  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  Crf  mazie,  real  originality  of  conception,  individual  distinction 
of  style,  deep  insight  into  the  soul  of  his  people,  and,  still  more, 
the  glow  of  warm-blooded  life  pulsing  through  the  whole  poem, 
all  combine  to  give  him  the  greatest  place  at  home  and  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  world  at  large.  Les  Vengeances  (1875), 
by  Leon  Pamphile  Le  May,  and  Les  Aspirations  (1904),  by  W 
Chapman,  worthily  represent  the  older  and  younger  contem- 
poraries. Dr  Neree  Beauchemin  keeps  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits  in  Les  Floraisons  matutinales  (1897);  but  within  them 
he  shows  true  poetic  genius,  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm,  rhyme  and 
verbal  melody,  a  curiosa  fclicitas  of  epithet  and  phrase,  and 
so  sure  an  eye  for  local  colour  that  a  stranger  could  choose  no 
better  guide  to  the  imaginative  life  of  Canada. 

A  Canadian  drama  hardly  exists;  among  its  best  works  are 
the  pleasantly  epigrammatic  plays  of  F.  G.  Marchand.  Novels 
are  not  yet  much  in  vogue;  though  Madame  Conan's  VOublii 
(1002)  has  been  crowned  by  the  Academy;  while  Dr  Choquette's 
Les  Riband  (1808)  is  a  good  dramatic  story,  and  his  Claude 
Paysan  (1809)  is  an  admirably  simple  idyllic  tale  of  the  hopeless 
love  of  a  soil-bound  habitant,  told  with  intense  natural  feeling 
and  fine  artistk  reserve.  Chief- Justice  Routhier,  a  most  accom- 
plished occasional  writer,  is  very  French-Canadian  when  arraign- 
ing Les  Grands'  Dromes  of  the  classics  (1889)  before  his  ecclesi- 
astical court  and  finding  them  guilty  of  Paganism. 

The  best  bibliographies  are  Phileas  Gagnon's  Essai  de  biblio- 

Kapkie  canadienne  (1895),  and  Dr  tt.  E.  Dionne's  list  of  publications 
9m  the  earliest  times  in  the  Transactions  0/  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  for  1905.  (W.  Wo.) 

CANAL  (from  Lat  canalis,  "  channel  "  and  "  kennel  "  being 
doublets  of  the  word),  an  artificial  water  course  used  for  the 
drainage  of  low  lands,  for  irrigation  (q.v.)t  or  more  especiafty 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation  by  boats,  barges  or  ships.  Probably 
the  first  canals  were  made  for  irrigation,  but  in  very  early  times 
they  came  also  to  be  used  for  navigation,  as  in  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
The  Romans  constructed  various  works  of  the  kind,  and  Charle- 
magne projected  a  system  of  waterways  connecting  the  Main 
and  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  while  in  China  the  Grand  Canal, 
joining  the  Pei-ho  and  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  constructed  in  the 
13th  century,  formed  an  important  artery  of  commerce,  serving 
also  for  irrigation.  But  although  it  appears  from  Marco  Polo 
that  inclines  were  used  on  the  Grand  Canal,  these  early  waterways 
suffered  in  general  from  the  defect  that  no  method  being  known 
of  conveniently  transferring  boats  from  one  level  to  another 
they  were  only  practicable  between  points  that  lay  on  nearly 
the  same  level;  and  inland  navigation  could  not  become 
generally  useful  and  applicable  until  this  defect  had  been  remedied 
by  the  employment  of  locks.  Great  doubts  exist  as  to  the  person, 
and  even  the  nation,  that  first  introduced  locks.  Some  writers 
attribute  their  invention  to  the  Dutch,  holding  that  nearly  a 
century  earlier  than  in  Italy  locks  were  used  in  Holland  where 
canals  are  very  numerous,  owing  to  the  favourable  physical 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrivance  has  been  claimed 
for  engineers  of  the  Italian  school,  and  it  is  said  that  two  brothers 
Domcnico  of  Viterbo  constructed  a  lock-chamber  enclosed  by 


a  pair  of  gates  In  1481,  and  that  in  1487  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
completed  six  locks  uniting  the  canals  of  Milan.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  the  introduction  of  locks  in  the  14th  or  15  th 
century  gave  a  new  character  to  inland  navigation  and  laid  the 
basis  of  Its  successful  extension. 

The  Langucdoc  Canal  (Canal  du  Midi)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  canals  of  modern  Europe.  Joining  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean  it  is  148  m.  long  and  rises 
620  ft.  above  sea-levd  with  119  locks,  its  depth  being  about 
6}  ft.  It  was  designed  by  Baron  Paul  Riquet  de  Bonrepos 
(1604-16S0)  and  was  finished  in  x68x  With  it  and  the  still 
earlier  Briare  canal  (1605-1642)  France  began!  that  policy  of 
canal  construction  which  has  provided  her  with  over  3000  m. 
of  canals,  in  addition  to  over  4600  m.  of  navigable  rivers.  In 
Russia  Peter  the  Great  undertook  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  canals  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  m  Sweden 
a  canal  with  locks,  connecting  Eskilstuna  with  Lake  Malar, 
was  finished  in  1606.  In  England  the  oldest  artificial  canal 
is  the  Foss  Dyke,  a  relic  of  the  Roman  occupation.  It  extends 
from  Lincoln  to  the  river  Trent  near  Torksey  (n  m.),  and 
formed  a  continuation  of  the  Caer  Dyke,  also  of  Roman  origin 
but  now  filled  up,  which  ran  from  Lincoln  to  Peterborough 
(40  m.).  Camden  in  his  Britannia  says  that  the  Foss  Dyke  was 
deepened  and  to  some  extent  rendered  navigable  in  x  1 21 .  Little, 
however,  was  done  in  making  canals  in  Great  Britain  until  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  though  before  that  date  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  rendering  some  of  the  larger  rivers 
navigable.  In  1759  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  obtained  powers 
to  construct  a  canal  between  Manchester  and  his  collieries  «t 
Worsley,  and  this  work,  of  which  James  Brindley  waft  the 
engineer,  and  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1761, was  followed  by 
a  period  of  great  activity  in  canal  construction,  which,  however, 
came  to  an  end  with  the  introduction  of  railways;  According 
to  evidence  given  before  the  royal  commission  on  canals  in  1906 
the  total  mileage  of  existing  canals  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
3901.  In  the  United  States  the  first  canal  was  made  in  1792- 
1796  at  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  the  canal-system, 
though  its  expansion  was  checked  by  the  growth  of  railways,  has 
attained  a  length  of  4200  m.,  most  of  the  mileage  being  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  splendid  inland  navigation 
system  of  Canada  mainly  consists  of  natural  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  the  artificial  waterways  are  largely  "  lateral  "  canals,  cut 
in  order  to  enable  vessels  to  avoid  rapids  in  the  rivers.  (See 
the  articles  on  the  various  countries  for  accounts  of  the  canal- 
systems  they  possess.) 

The  canals  that  were  made  in  the  early  days  of  canal-construc- 
tion were  mostly  of  the  class  known  as  barge  or  boat  canals, 
and  owing  to  their  limited  depth  and  breadth  were  only  available 
for  vessels  of  small  size.  But  with  the  growth  of  commerce 
the  advantage  was  seen  of  cutting  canals  of  such  dimensions, 
as  to  enable  them  to  accommodate  sea-going  .ships.  Such 
ship-canals,  which  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  chiefly 
differ  from  barge-canals  in  the  magnitude  of  the  works  they 
involve,  have  mostly  been  constructed  either  to  shorten  the 
voyage  between  two  seas  by  cutting  through  an  intervening 
isthmus,  or  to  convert  important  inland  places  into  sea-ports. 
An  early  example  of  the  first  class  is  afforded  by  the  Caledonian 
Canal  (q.v.),  while  among  later  ones  may  be  mentioned  the 
Suez  Canal  (q.v.),  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Nord-Ostsee  or  Kiel 
Canal,  connecting  BrunsbUttel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  with 
Kiel  (q.v.)  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  various  canals  that  have 
been  proposed  across'  the  isthmus  that  joins  North  and  South 
America  (see  Panama  Canal).  Examples  of  the  second  class 
are  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  the  canal  that  runs  from 
Zeebrugge  on  the  North  Sea  to  Bruges  (q.v.). 

Construction. — In  laying  out  a  line  of  canal  the  engineer  2s 
more  restricted  than  in  forming  the  route  of  a  road  or  a  railway. 
Since  water  runs  downhill,  gradients  are  inadmissible,  and  the 
canal  must  cither  be  made  on  one  uniform  level  or  must  be 
adapted  to  the  general  rise  or  fall  of  the  country  through  which 
it  passes  by  being  .constructed  in  a  series  of  level  reaches  at 
varying  heights  above  a  chosen  datum  line,  each  closed  by  a 
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lode,  or  some  equivalent  device  to  enable  vessels  to  be  fimstVU'md 
from  one  to  another.  To  avoid  unduly  heavy  earthwork,  the 
reaches  must  closely  follow  the  bases  of  hills  and  the  windings 
of  valleys,  but  from  time  to  time  it  will  become  necessary  to 
cross  a  sudden  depression  by  the  aid  of  an  embankment  or 
aqueduct,  while  a  piece  of  rising  ground  or  a  hill  may  involve 
a  cutting  or  a  tunnel.  Brindley  took  the  Bridgewater-  canal 
over  the  Irwell  at  Barton  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  three 
stone  arches,  the  centre  one  having  a  span  of  63  ft,  and  T. 
Telford  arranged  that  the  Ellesmere  canal  should  cross  the  Dee 
valley  at  Pontry-Cysyllte  partly  by  embankment  and  partly 
by  aqueduct  The  embankment  was  continued  till  it  was  75  ft. 
above  the  ground,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  an  aqueduct,  1000  ft 
long  and  127  ft.  above  the  river,  consisting  of  a  cast  iron  trough 
supported  on  iron  arches  with  stone  piers.  Occasionally  when 
a  navigable  stream  has  to  be  crossed,  a  swing  viaduct  is  necessary 
to  allow  shipping  to*  pass.  The  first  was  that  built  by  Sir  £. 
Leader  Williams  to  replace  Brindky's  aqueduct  at  Barton, 
which  was  only  high  enough  to  give  room  for  barges  (see  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal).  One  of  the  earliest  canal  tunnels  was 
made  in  1 766-1 777  by  Brindley  at  Harecastle  on  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  canal;  it  is  2880  yds.  long,  12  ft.  high  and  0  ft.  wide, 
and  has  no  tow-path,  the  boats  being  propelled  by  men  lying 
on  their  backs  and  pushing  with  their  feet  against  the  tunnel 
walls  ("  leggers  ")•  A  second  tunnel,  parallel  to  this  but  16  ft 
high  and  14  ft.  wide,  with  a  tow-path,  was  finished  by  Telford  in 
1837.  Sundedge  tunnel,  on  the  Huddersfield  canal,  is  over  3  m. 
long,  and  is  also  worked  by  leggers. 

The  dimensions  of  a  canal,  apart  from  considerations  of  water- 
supply,  are  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  vessels  which  are  to  be 
^.^  used  on  it  According  to  J,  M.  Rankine,  the  depth  of 
aioa^m  water  and  sectional  area  of  waterway  should  be  such 
as  not  to  cause  any  material  increase  of  the  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  the  boats  beyond  what  would  be  encountered 
in  open  water,  and  he  gives  the  following  rules  as  fulfilling  these 
conditions: — 

Least  breadth  of  bottom —2  X  greatest  breadth  of  boat 
Least  depth  of  water       « 1 4  f  t.+ greatest  draught  of  boat. 
Least  area  of  waterway  «6Xgrcatcst  midship  section  of  boat. 

The  ordinary  inland  canal  is  commonly  from  25  to  30  ft.  wide 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  fiat,  and  from  40  to  50  ft.  at  the  water 
level,  with  a  depth  of  4  or  5  ft.,  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  sides 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  To  retain  the  water  in  porous 
ground,  and  especially  on  embankments,  a  strong  watertight 
lining  of  puddle  or  tempered  day  must  be  provided  on  the  bed 
and  sides  of  the  channel.  Puddle  is  made  of  day  which  has  been 
finely  chopped  up  with  narrow  spades,  water  being  supplied 
until  it  is  in  a  semi-plastic  state.  It  is  used  in  thin  layers,  each 
of  which  is  worked  so  as  to  be  firmly  united  with  the  lower 
stratum.  The  full  thickness  varies  from  2  to  3  ft  To  prevent 
the  erosion  of  the  sides  at  the  water-line  by  the  wash  from  the 
boats,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pitch  them  with  stones  or  face 
them  with  brushwood.  In  some  of  the  old  canals  the  slopes 
have  been  cut  away  and  vertical  walls  built  to  retain  the  towing- 
paths,  with  the  result  of  adding  materially  to  the  sectional  area 
of  the  waterway. 

A  canal  cannot  be  properly  worked  without  a  supply  of 
water  calculated  to  last  over  the  driest  season  of  the  year.  If 
there  be  no  natural  lake  available  in  the  district  for 
storage  and  supply,  or  if  the  engineer  cannot  draw  upon 
some  stream  of  sufficient  size,  he  must  form  artificial 
reservoirs  in  suitable  situations,  and  the  conditions  which  must 
be  attended  to  in  selecting  the  positions  of  these  and  in  con- 
structing them  are  the  same  as  those  for  drinking-water  supply; 
except  that  the  purity  of  the  water  is  not  a  matter  of  moment 
They  must  be  situated  at  .such  an  elevation  that /he  water  from 
them  may  flow  to  the  summit-level  of  the  canal,  and  if  the 
expense  of  pumping  is  to  be  avoided,  they  must  command  a 
sufficient  catchment  area  to  supply  the  loss  of  water  from  the 
canal  by  evaporation  from  the  surface,  percolation  through  the 
bed,  and  lockage.  If  the  supply  be  inadequate,  the  draught  of 
the  boats  plying  on  the  canal  may  have  to  be  reduced  in  a  dry 
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season,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  size  of  their  cargoes 
will  both  lessen  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  canal  and  increase 
the  working  expenses  in  relation  to  the  tonnage  handled.  Again, 
since  the  consumption  of  water  in  lockage  increases  both  with 
the  size  of  the  locks  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used, 
the  difficulty  Of. finding  a  sufficient  water  supply  may  put  a 
limit  to  the  density  of  traffic  possible  on  a  canal  or  may  prohibit 
its  locks  from  being  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  boats  of  the 
size  necessary  for  the  economical  handling  of  the  traffic  under 
modem  conditions.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  up  con- 
sumes more  water  than  the  down  traffic.  An  ascending  boat 
on  entering  a  lock  displaces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its 
submerged  capacity.  The  water  so  displaced  flows  into  the  lower 
reach  of  the  canal,  and  as  the  boat  passes  through  the  lock  is 
replaced  by  water  flowing  from'  the  upper  reach.  A  descending 
boat  in  the  same  way  displaces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its 
submerged  capacity,  but  in  this  case  the  water  flows  back  into 
the  higher  reach  where  it  is  retained  when  the  gates  are 
dosed. 

An  essential  adjunct  to  a  canal  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
waste-weirs  to  discharge  surplus  water  accumulating  during 
floods,  which,  if  not  provided  with  an  exit,  may  w***. 
overflow  the  tow-path,  and  cause  a  breach  in  the  banks,  w«*s  aatf 
stoppage  of  the  traffic,  and  damage  to  adjoining  **JJ" 
lands.  The  number  and  positions  of  these  waste-weirs  *  ** 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the 
canal  passes.  Wherever  the  canal  crosses  a  stream  a  waste- 
weir  should  be  formed  in  the  aqueduct;  but  independently 
of  this  the  engineer  must  consider  at  what  points  large  influxes 
of  water  may'  be  apprehended,  and  must  at  such  places  form 
not  only  waste-weirs  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  off  the  surplus,  but 
also  artificial  courses  for  its  discharge  into  the  nearest  streams. 
These  waste-weirs  are  placed  at  the  top  water-level  of  the 
canal,  so  that  when  a  flood  occurs  the  water  flows  over  them 
and  thus  relieves  the  banks. 

Stop-gates  are  necessary  at  short  intervals  of  a  few  miles 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  canal  into  isolated  reaches, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  a  breach  the  gates  may  be  shut,  and 
the  discharge  of  water  confined  to  the  small  reach  intercepted 
between  two  of  them,  instead  of  extending  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  carnal  In  broad  canals  these  stop-gates  may  be 
formed  like  the  gates  of  locks,  two  pairs  of  gates  being  made 
to  shut  in  opposite  directions.  In  small  works  they  may  be 
made  of  thick  planks  slipped  into  grooves  formed  at  the  narrow 
points  of  the  canal  under  road  bridges,  .or  at  contractions  made 
at  intermediate  points  to  receive  them.  Sdf-acting  stop-fates 
have  been  tried,  but  have  not  proved  trustworthy.  When 
repairs  have  to  be  made  stop-gates  allow  of  the  water  being 
run  off  by  "  off-lets  "  from  a  short  reach,  and  afterwards  restored 
with  but  little  interruption  of  the  traffic.  These  off -lets  are  pipes 
placed  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  provided 
with  valves  which  can  be  opened  when  required.  They  are 
generally  formed  at  aqueducts  or  bridges  crossing  rivers,  where 
the  contents  of  the  canal  between  the  stop-gates  can  be  run 
off  into  the  stream. 

Locks  are  chambers,-  constructed  of  wood,  brickwork,  masonry 
or  concrete,  and  provided  with  gates  at  each  end,  by  the  aid 
of  which  vessels  are  transferred  from  one  reach  of  toda. 
the  canal  to  another.  To  enable  a  boat  to  ascend, 
the  upper  gates  and  the  sluices  which  command  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  upper  reach  are  dosed.  The  sluices  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lock  are  then  opened,  and  when  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  lock  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  lower  reach,  the  boat  passes 
in  to  the  lock.  The  lower  gates  and  sluices  being  then  closed, 
the  upper  sluices  are  opened,  and  when  the  water  rising  in 
the  lock  has  floated  the  boat  up  the  levd  of  the  upper  reach 
the  upper  gates  are  opened  and  it  passes  out.  For  a  descending 
boat  the  procedure  is  reversed.  Thesluices  by  which  the  lock  is 
filled  or  emptied  are  carried  through  the  walls  in  large  locks, 
or  consist  of  openings  in  the  gates  in  small  ones.  The  gates 
are  generally  of  oak,  fitting  into  recesses  of  the  walls  when 
open,  and  closing  against  sills  in  the  lock  bottom  when  shut. 
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In  snail  narrow  locks  single  gates  only  are  necessary;  in  largo 
locks  pairs  of 'gates  are  required,  fitting  together  at  the  head 
or  "  mitre-£ost "  when  closed.  The  vertical  timber  at  the 
end  of  the  gate  is  known  as  the  "  heel-post,"  and  at  its  foot  is 
a  casting  that  admits  an  iron  pivot  which  is  fixed  in  the  lock 
bottom,  and  on  which  the  gate  turns.  Iron  straps  round  the 
head  of  the  heel-post  are  let  into  the  lock-coping  to  support 
the  gate.  The  gates  are  opened  and  closed  by  balance  beams 
projecting  over  the  lock  side,  by  gearing  or  in  cases  where 
they  are  very  large  and  heavy  by  the  direct  action  of  a  hydraulic 
ram.  In  order  to  economize  water  canal  locks  are  made  only 
a  few  inches  wider  than  the  vessels  they  have  to  accommodate. 
The  English  canal  boat  is  about  70  or  75  ft.  long  and  7  or  8  ft. 
in  beam;  canal  barges  are  the  same  length  but  14  or  15  ft. 
in  width,  so  that  locks  which  will  hold  one  of  them  will  admit 
two  of  the  narrower  canal  boats  side  by  side.  In  general  canal 
locks  are  just  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  longest  vessels 
using  the  navigation.  In  some  cases,  however,  provision  is 
made  for  admitting  a  train  of  barges;  such  long  locks  have 
sometimes  intermediate  gates  by  which  the  effective  length 
is  reduced  when  a  single  vessel  is  passing.  The  lift  of  canal 
locks,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  level  of  adjoining 
leaches,  is  in  general  about  8  or  10  ft.,  but  sometimes  is  as 
little  as  lift-  On  the  Canal  du  Centre  (Belgium)  there  are  locks 
with  a  lift  of  17  ft.,  and  on  the  St  Denis  canal  near  La  Villette 
basins  in  Paris  there  is  one  with  a  lift  of  32I  ft  In  cases  where 
a  considerable  difference  of  level  has  to  be  surmounted  the 
locks  are  placed  close  together  in  a  series  or  "  flight,"  so  that 
the  lower  gates  of  one  serve  also  as  the  upper  gates  of  the  next 
below.  To  save  water,  ezpedally  where  the  lift  is  considerable, 
side  ponds  are  sometimes  employed;  they  are  reservoirs  into 
which  a  portion  of  the  water  in  a  lock-chamber  is  run,  instead 
of  being  discharged  into  the  lower  reach,  and  is  afterwards 
used  for  partially  filling  the  chamber  again.  Double  locks, 
that  is,  two  locks  placed  side  by  side  and  communicating  by 
a  passage  which  can  be  opened  or  dosed  at  will,  also  tend  to 
save  water,  since  each  serves  as  a  side  pond  to  the  other.  The 
same  advantage  is  gained  with  double  flights  of  locks,  and  time 
also  is  saved  since  vessels  can  pass  up  and  down  simultaneously. 
A  still  greater  economy  of  water  can  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  inclined  planes  or  vertical  lifts  in  place  of  locks.  In  China 
fadhMc  rude  inclines  appear  to  have  been  used  at  an  early 
date,  vessels  being  carried  down  a  sloping  plane  of 
stonework  by  the  aid  of  a  flush  of  water  or  hauled  up  it  by 
capstans.  On  the  Bude.  canal  (England)  this  plan  was  adopted 
m  an  improved  form,  the  small  flat-bottomed  boats  employed 
being  fitted  with  wheels  to  facilitate  their  coarse  over  the 
inclines.  Another  variant,  often  adopted  as  an  adjunct  to 
locks  where  many  small  pleasure  boats  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
b  to  fit  the  incline  itself  with  rollers,  upon  which  the  boats 
travel.  In  some  cases  the  boats  are  conveyed  on  a  wheeled 
trolley  or  cradle  running  on  rails;  this  plan  was  adopted  on 
the  Morris  canal,  built  in  1825-1831,  in  the  case  of  23  inclines 
having  gradients  of  about  x  in  10,  the  rise  of  each  varying 
from  44  to  100  ft.  Between  the  Oufcq  canal  and  the  Marne, 
near  Mcaux,  the  difference  of  level  is  about  40  ft.,  and  barges 
weighing  about  70  tons  are  taken  from  the  one  to  the  other  on 
a  wheeled  cradle  weighing  35  tons  by  a  wire  rope  over  an  incline 
nearly  500  yards  long.  But  heavy  barges  are  apt  to  be  strained 
by  being  supported  on  cradles  in  this  way,  and  to  avoid  this 
objection  they  are  sometimes  drawn  up  the  indfnes  floating 
In  a  tank  or  caisson  filled  with  water  and  running  on  wheels. 
This  arrangement  was  utilized  about  1840  on  the  Chard  canal 
(England),  and  to  years  later  it  was  adapted  at  Blackhill  on 
the  Monkland  canal  (Scotland)  to  replace  a  double  flight  of 
locks,  in  consequence  of  the  traffic  having  been  interrupted 
by  insufficiency  of  water.  There  the  height  to  be  overcome 
was  96  ft.  Two  pairs  of  rails,  of  7  ft.  gauge,  were  kid  down 
on  a  gradient  of  1  in  xo,  and  on  these  ran  two  carriages  having 
wrought  iron,  water-tight  caissons  with  lifting  gates  at  each 
end,  in  which  the  barges  floated  partially  but  not  wholly  sup* 
ported  by  water.    The  carriages,  with  the  barge  and  water, 


weighed  about  80  tons  each,  and  were  arranfctd  to  counter* 
balance  each  other,  one  going  up  as  the  other  was  going  down. 
The  power  required  was  provided  by  two  high  pressure  steam 
engines  of  25  h.p.,  driving  two  large  drums  round  which  was 
coiled,  in  opposite  directions,  the  2-inch  wire  rope  that  hauled 
the  caissons.  '  An  incline  constructed  on  the  Union  canal  at 
Foxton  (England)  to  replace  xo  locks  giving  a  total  rise  of 
75  ft,  accommodates  barges  of  70  tons,  or  two  canal  boats 
of  33  tons.  It  is  in  some  respects  like  the  Monkland  canal 
incline,  but  the  movable  caissons  work  on  four  pairs  of  rails 
on  an  incline  of  1  in  14,  broadside  on,  and  the  boats  are  entirely 
waterbome.  Steam  power  is  employed^  with  an  hydraulic 
accumulator  which  enables  hydraulic  power  to  be  used  in 
keeping  the  caisson  in  position  at  the  top  of  the.  incline  while 
the  boats  are  being  moved  in  or  out,  a  water-tight  joint  being 
maintained  with  the  final  portion  of  the  canal  during  the 
operation.  The  gates  in  the  caisson  and  canal  are  also  worked 
by  hydraulic  power.  The  incline  is  capable  of  passing  aoo  canal 
boats  in  12  hours,  and  the  whole  plant  is  worked  by  three  men. 

Vertical  lifts  can  only  be  used  instead  of  locks  with  advantage 
at  places  where  the  difference  in  level  occurs  in  a  short  length, 
of  canal,  since  otherwise  long  embankments  or  u^ 
aqueducts  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  sites  for 
their  construction.  An  early  example  was  built  in  1800  at 
Tardebigge  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal.  It 
consisted  of  a  timber  caisson,  weighing  64  tons  when  full  of 
water,  counterpoised  by  heavy  weights  carried  on  timber 
platforms.  The  lift  of  x  2  ft.  was  effected  in  about  three  minutes 
by  two  men  working  winches.  Seven  lifts,  erected  on  the  Grand 
Western  canal  between  Wellington  and  Tiverton  about  1835, 
consisted  of  two  chambers  with  a  masonry  pier  between  them. 
In' each  chamber  there  worked  a  timber  caisson,  suspended 
at  either  end  of  a  chain  hung  over  large  pulleys  above.  As 
one  caisson  descended  the  other  rose,  and  the  apparatus  was 
worked  by  putting  about  a  ton  more  water  in  the  descending 
caisson  than  in  the  ascending  one.  At  Anderton  a  lift  was 
erected  in  1875  to  connect  -the  Weaver  navigation  with  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  which  at  that  point  is  50ft.  higher  than 
the  river.  The  lift  is  a  double  one,  and  can  deal  with  barges 
up  to  xco  tons.  The  change  is  made  while  the  vessels  aro 
floating  in  5  ft.  of  water  contained  in  a  wrought  iron  caisson* 
75  ft  long  and  1 5}  ft.  wide.  An  hydraulic  ram  3  ft.  in  diameter 
supports  each  caisson,  the  bottom  of  which  is  strengthened 
so  as  to  transfer  the  weight  to  the  side  girders.  The  descending 
caisson  falls  owing  to  being  filled  with  6  in.  greater  depth 
of  water  than  the  ascending  one,  the  weight  on  the  rams  (240 
tons)  being  otherwise  constant,  since  the  barge  displaces  ka 
own  weight  of  water;  an  hydraulic  acntmulator  is  used  to  over- 
come the  loss  of  weight  in  the  descending  caisson  when  it  begins 
to  be  immersed  in  the  lower  level  of  the  river.  The  two  presses 
in  which  the  rams  work  are  connected  by  a  5 -in.  pipe,  so  that 
the  descent  of  one  caisson  effects  the  raising  of  the  other.  A 
similar  lift,  completed  in  1888  at  Fontinettes  on  the  Neunoss4 
canal  in  France,  can  accommodate  vessels  of  950  tons,  a  total 
weight  of  785  tons  being  lifted  43  ft;  and  a  still  larger  example 
on  the  Canal  du  Centre  at  La  Louviere  in  Belgium  has  a  rise 
of  50  ft,  with  caissons  that  will  admit  vessels  up  to  400  tons, 
the  total  weight  lifted  amounting  to  over  1000  tons.  This  lift, 
with  three  others  of  the  same  character,  overcomes  the  rise 
of  217  ft,  whkh  occurs  in  this  canal  in  the  course  of  4$  ra- 

Haulages— The  horse  or  mute  walking  along  a  tow-path 
and  drawing  or  "  tracking  "  a  boat  or  barge  by  means  of  a 
towing  rope,  still  remains  the  typical  method  of  Aulmt 
conducting  traffic  on  the  smaller  canals;  on  ship-  p^wtr. 
canals  vessels  proceed  under  their  own  steam  or  are 
aided  by  tugs*  Horse  traction  is  very  slow.  The  maximum 
speed  on  a  narrow  canal  is  about  3J  m.  an  hour,  and  the 
average  speed,  which,  of  course,  depends  largely  on  the  number 
of  locks  to  be  passed  through,  very  much  less.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  in  England  on  the  average  one  horse  hauls 
one  narrow  canal  boat  about  2  m.  an  hour  loaded  or  3  m. 
empty,  or  two  narrow  canal  boats  ij  m.  loaded  and  2§m. 
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empty.  Efforts  have  accordingly  been  made  not  only  to  quicken 
the  rate  of  transit,  but  also  to  move  heavier  loads,  thus  increasing 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  waterways.  But  at  speeds  exceeding 
about  3i  m.  an  hour  the  "  wash  "  of  the  boat  begins  to  cause 
erosion  of  the  banks,  and  thus  necessitates  the  employment 
of  special  protective  measures,  such  as  building  side  walls 
of  masonry  or.  concrete.  For  a  canal  of  given  depth  there  is 
a  particular  speed  at  which  a  boat  can  be  hauled  with  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  energy  than  at  a  higher  or  a  lower  speed,  this 
maximum  being  the  speed  of  free  propagation  of  the  primary 
wave  raised  by  the  motion  of  the  boat  (see  Wave).  About 
1830  when,  in  the  absence  of  railways,  canals  could  still  aspire 
to  act  as  carriers  of  passengers,  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
tact  en  the  Glasgow  and  Ardrossan  canal,  and  subsequently 
on  some  others,  to  run  fast  passenger  boats,  made  lightly  of 
wrought  iron  and  measuring  60  ft.  in  length  by  about  6  ft. 
in  breadth.  Provided  with  two  horses  they  started  ata  low  speed 
behind  the  wave,  and  then  on  a  given  signal  were  jerked  on  the 
top  of  the  wave,  when  their  speed  was  maintained  at  7  or  8  m. 
an  hour,  the  depth  of  the  canal  being  3  or  4  ft.  ^This  method, 
however,  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  heavy  barges,  and  in  their 
case  improved  conditions  of  transport  had  to  be  sought  in  other 
directions. 

Steam  towage  was  first  employed  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal  in  1803,  when  a  tug-boat  fitted  with  steam  engines  by 
W.  Symington  drew  two  barges  for  a  distance  of 
caSpcHvwi  i9lB1«m^  hours  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  headwind. 
As  a  result  of  this  successful  experiment  it  was  proposed 
to  employ  steam  tugs  on  the  Bridgewater  canal;  but  the 
project  fell  through  owing  to  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  the  directors  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  also 
decided  against  this  method  because  they  feared  damage  to 
the  banks.  Steam  tugs  are  only  practicable  on  navigations  on 
which  there  are  either  no  locks  or  they  are  large  enough  to  admit 
the  tug  and  its  train  of  barges  simultaneously;  otherwise  the 
advantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  delays  at 
locks.  On  the  Bridgewater  canal,  which  has  an  average  width 
of  50  ft  with  a  depth  of  sh  ft.,  is  provided  with  vertical  stone 
walls  in  place  of  sloping  banks,  and  has  no  locks  for  its  entire 
length  of  40  nt.  except  at  Runcorn,  where  it  joins  the  Mersey, 
tugs  of  50  Lh.p.,  with  a  draught  of  4  ft.,  tow  four  barges,  each 
weighing  60  tons,  at  a  rate  of  nearly  3  m.  an  hour.  On  the 
Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  where  the  locks  have  a  minimum 
length  of  2x5  ft,  a  large  coal  traffic  is  carried  in  trains  of  boat- 
compartments  on  a  system  designed  by  W.  H.  Bartholomew. 
The  boats  are  nearly  square  in  shape,  except  the  leading  one 
which  has  an  ordinary  bow;  they  are  coupled  together  by 
knuckle-joint*  fitted  into  hollow  stern-posts,  so  that  they  can 
move  both  laterally  and  vertically,  and  a  wire  rope  in  tension 
on  each  side  enables  the  train  to  be  steered.  No  boat  crews  are 
required,  the  crew  of  the  steamer  regulating  the  train.  If  the 
number  of  boats  does  not  exceed  n  they  can  be  pushed,  but 
beyond  that  number  they  are  towed.  Each  compartment 
carries  35  tons,  and  the  total  weight  in  a  train  varies  from 
700  to  000  tons.  On  the  arrival  of  a  train  at  Goole  the  boats 
are  detached  and  are  taken  over  submerged  cradles  under 
hydraulic  hoists  which  lift  the  boat  with  the  cradle  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  it  to  be  turned  over  and  discharge  the  whole 
cargo  at  once  into  a  shoot  and  thence  into  sea-going  steamers, 
Another  method  of  utilizing  steam-power,  which  was  also  first 
tried  on  the  Forth  and  Gyde  canal  by  Symington  in  1789, 
is  to  provide  each  vessel  with  a  separate  steam  engine,  and 
many  barges  are  now  running  fitted  in  this  way.  Experiments 
have  also  been  made  with  internal  combustion  engines  in  place 
of  steam  engines.  In  some  cases,  chiefly  on  rivers  having  a 
strong  current,  recourse  has  been  had  to  a  submerged  chain 
passed  round  a  drum  on  a  tug:  this  drum  is  rotated  by  steam 
power  and  thus  the  tug  is  hauled  up  against  the  current .  To 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  passing  several  turns  of  the  chain 
found  the  drum  in  order  to  get  sufficient  grip,  the  plan  was 
introduced  on  the  Seine  and  Oise  in  1893  of  passing  the  chain 
touflda  pulley  winch  could  be  magnrtiiaed  at  will,  the  necessary 


adhesion  being  thus  obtained  by  the  magnetic  attraction, 
exercised  on  the  iron  chain;  and  it  was  also  adopted  about 
the  same  time  in  combination  with  electrical  haulage  on  a  small 
portion  of  the  Bourgogne  canal,  electricity  being  employed 
to  drive  the  motor  that  worked  the  pulley.  Small  locomotives 
running  on  rails  along  the  towpath  were  tried  on  the  Shropshire 
Union  canal,  where  they  were  abandoned  on  account  of  practical 
difficulties  in  working,  and  also  on  certain  canals  in,  France 
and  Germany,  where,  however,  the  financial  results  were  not 
satisfactory.  On  portions  of  the  Teltow  canal,  joining  the 
Havel  and  the  Spree,  electrical  tractors  run  on  rails  along 
both  banks,  taking  their  power  from  an  overhead  wire;  they 
attain  a  speed  of  i\  m.  an  hour  when  hauling  two  600-ton 
barges.  The  electrical  supply  is  also  utilized. for  working  the 
lock  gates  and  for  various  other  purposes  along  the  route  of 
the  canal.  In  the  Mont-de-Rilly  tunnel,  at  the  summit  level  of  the 
Aisne-Marne  canal,  a  system  of  cable-traction  was  established 
in  1894,  the  boats  being  taken  through  by  being  attached  to 
an  endless  travelling  wire  rope  supported  by  pulleys  on  the 
towpath. 

When  railways  were  being  carried  out  in  England  some  canal 
companies  were  alarmed  for  their  future,  and  sold  their  canals  to 
the  railway  companies,  who  in  1906  owned  1138  m.  of  canals  out 
of  a  total  length  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  3901  m.  As  some  of  these 
canals  are  links  in  the  chain  of  internal  water  communication  com- 
plaints have  frequently  arisen  on  the  question  of  through  traffic 
and  toils.  The  great  improvements  carried  out  in  America  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  by  state  aid  enable  manufacturers  to  get 
the  raw  material  they  use  and  goods  they  export  to  and  from  their 
ports  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  those  charged  on  British  canals. 
The  association  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  bodies  having 
taken  up  the  matter,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1006  to 
report  on  the  canals  and  water-ways  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to 
considering  how  they  could  be  more  profitably  used  for  national 
purposes.     Its  Report  was  published  in  December  1909. 

Authorities. — L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt,  Rivers  and  Canals  (2nc* 
ed.,  1896);  Chapman,  Canal  Navigation;  Firisi,  On  Canals;  FL 
Fulton,  Canal  Navigation;  Tat  ham,  Economy  of  Inland  Navigation; 
Valancy,  Treatise  on  Inland  Navigation;  D.  Stevenson.  Canal  and 
River  Engineering;  John  Phillips,  History  of  Inland  Navigation; 
J.   Priestley,   History  of  Navigable  Rivers,   Canals,   &c.  in  Great 


Britain),  1906-9. 


(E.  L.  W.)  . 


CANAL  DOVER,  a  city  of  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Tuscarawas  river,  about  70  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Cleveland. 
Pop.  (1800)  347o»  (1900)  54"  (939  foreign-born);  (1910)  6621. 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railways,  and  by  the  Ohio  canal,  and  is  connected  with  Cleveland 
by  an  inter-urban  electric  line.  It  lies  on  a  plateau  about  880  ft. 
above  sea-level  and  commands  pleasant  views  of  diversified 
scenery.  Coal  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  city 
manufactures  iron,  steel,  tin  plate,  electrical  and  telephone 
supplies,  shovels,  boilers,  leather,  flour,  brick  and  tile,  salt, 
furniture  and  several  kinds  of  vehicles.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works.  Canal  Dover  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  in  1807,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1842,  but  its 
charter  was  soon  allowed  to  lapse  and  was  not  revived  until  1867. 
Canal  Dover  became  a  dty  under  the  Ohio  municipal  code  of 

t9<>3. 

CANALS  (or  Canalbtto),  ANTONIO  (1697-1768),  Venetian 
painter,  born  on  the  18th  of  October  1697,  was  educated  under 
his  father  Bernard,  a  scene-painter  of  Venice,  and  for  some 
time  followed  his  father's  line  of  art.  In  17 19  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  delineating  ancient  ruins, 
and  particularly  studied  effects  of  light  and  shade,  in  which  he 
became  an  adept.  He  was  the  first  painter  who  made  practical 
use  of  the  camera  radda.  On  returning  home  he  devoted  his 
powers  to  views  in  his  native  dty,  which  he  painted  with  a  dear 
and  firm  touch  and  the  most  facile  mastery  of  colour  in  a  deep 
tone,  introdudng  groups  of  figures  with  much  effect.  In  his 
latter  days  he  resided  some  time  In  England.  His  pictures,  fn 
their  particular  range,  still  remain  unrivalled  for  their  magnificent 
perspective.  The  National  Gallery,  London,  has  five  pictures 
by  him,  notably  the  "  View  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,"  and 
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.  the  "  Regatta  on  the  Grand  Canal."  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
August  1768.  Bellotto  (commonly  named  Bernardo),  who  is 
also  sometimes  called  Canaletto  (1724-1780),  was  his  nephew 
and  pupil,  and  painted  with  deceptive  resemblance  to  the  style 
of  the  more  celebrated  master. 

-  CANALIS  (also  "  canal "  and' "  channel ";  from  the  Latin), 
in  architecture,  the  sinking  between  the  fillets  of  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  capital:  in  the  earliest  examples,  though  sunk  below 
the  fillets,  it  is  slightly  convex  in  section, 
t  CANANDAIGUA,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Ontario 
county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop. 
(1800)  5868;  (1000)  6x51;  (1910)  72x7.  It  Is  served 
by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  the  North- 
ern Centra]  (Pennsylvania  system)  railways,  and  it  con- 
nected with  Rochester  by  an  inter-urban  electric  line.  Among 
the  manufactures  are  pressed  bricks,  tile,  beer,  ploughs,  flour, 
agate  and  tin-ware.  The  village,  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about 
15  m.  long  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half,  is  a  summer  resort.  It  has  a  county  court  house;  the 
Canandaigua  hospital  of  physicians  and  surgeons;  the  Frederick 
Ferris  Thompson  memorial  hospital,  with  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  supported  by  the  county;  the  Clark  Manor  House 
(a  county  home  for  the  aged),  given  by  Mrs  Frederick  Ferris 
Thompson  in  memory  of  her  mother  and  of  her  father,  Myron 
HoUey  Clark  (1806-1892),  president  of  the  village  of  Canandaigua 
in  X850-1851  and  governor  of  New  York  in  1855-1857;  the 
Ontario  Orphan  Asylum;  Canandaigua  Academy;  Granger  Place 
school  for  girls;  Brigham  Hall  (a  private  sanatorium  for  nervous 
and  mental  diseases);  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  (1005);  and  two  libraries,  the  Wood  (public)  library 
and  the  Union  School  library,  founded  in  1795.  There  is  a 
public  playground  in  the  village  with  free  instruction  by  a 
physical  director;  and  a  swimming  school,  endowed  by  Mrs 
F.  F.  Thompson,  gives  free  lessons  in  swimming.  The  village 
owns  its  water-supply  system.  A  village  of  the  Seneca  Indians, 
near  the  present  Canandaigua,  bearing  the  same  name,  which 
means  "  a  settlement  was  formerly  there "  (not,  as  Lewis 
Morgan  thought,  "  chosen  spot  "),  was  destroyed  by  Gen.  John 
Sullivan  in  1779.  There  are  boulder  memorials  of  Sullivan's 
expedition  and  of  the  treaty  signed  here  on  the  1  ith  of  November 
1794  by  Timothy  Pickering,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Six  Nations— a  treaty  never  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Canan- 
daigua was  settled  in  1789  and  was  first  incorporated  in 
1812. 

CANARD  (the  Fr.  for  "  duck  "),  a  sensational  or  extravagant 
Jtory,  a  hoax. or  false  report,  especially  one  circulated  by  news- 
papers. This  use  of  the  word  in  France  dates  from  the  17th 
century,  and  is  supposed  by  Littre  to  have  originated  in  the 
old  expression,  "  ventre  un  canard  A  moUti  "  (to  half-sell  a  duck) ; 
as  it  is  impossible  to  "  half-sell  a  duck,"  the  phrase  came  to 
signify  to  take  in,  or  to  cheat. 

CANARY  {Serinus  ctonarius),  a  well-known  species  of  passerine 
bird,  belonging  to  the  family  FrmgHlidae  or  finches  (see  Finch). 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  where  it  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  wild  state,  and  is  of  a  greyish-brown  colour, 
slightly  varied  with  brighter  hues,  although  never  attaining 
she  beautiful  plumage  of  the  domestic  bird.  It  was  first  domesti- 
cated in  Italy  during  the  16th  century,  and  soon  spread  over 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  the  most  common  of  cage-birds.  During 
the  years  of  its  domestication,  the  canary  has  been  the  subject 
of  careful  artificial  selection,  the  result  being  the  production 
of  a  bird  differing  widely  in  the  colour  of  its  plumage,  and  in  a 
few  of  its  varieties  even  in  size  and  form,  from  the  original  wild 
species.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  most  admired  varieties 
of  the  canary  is  yellow,  approaching  in  some  cases  to  orange, 
and  in  others  to  white;  while  the  most  robust  birds  are  those 
which,  in  the  dusky  green  of  the  upper  surface  of  their  plumage, 
show  a  distinct  approach  to  the  wild  forms.  The  least  prized 
are  those  in  which  the  plumage  is  irregularly  spotted  and  speckled. 
In  one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  the  wing  arid  tail  feathers 
are  at  first  black— a  peculiarity,  however,  which  disappears 


after  the  first  moulting.  Size  and  form  have  also  been  modified 
by  domestication,  the  wild  canary  being  not  more  than  %\  in. 
in  length,  while  a  well-known  Belgian  variety  usually  measures 
8  in.  There  are  also  hooped  or  bowed  canaries,  feather-footed 
forms  and  top-knots,  the  latter  having  a  distinct  crest  on  the 
head;  but  the  offspring  of  two  such  top-knotted  canaries, 
instead  of  showing  an  increased  development  of  crest,  as  might 
be  expected, .  are  apt  to  be  bald  on  the  crown.  Most  of  the 
varieties,  however,  of  which  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  were 
recognized  by  French  breeders  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  differ  merely  in  the  colour  and  the  markings  of 
the  plumage.  Hybrids  are  also  common,  the  canary  breeding 
freely  with  the  siskin,  goldfinch,  citrO,  greenfinch  and  linnet. 
The  hybrids  thus  produced  are  almost  invariably  sterile.  It  is 
the  female  canary  which  is  almost  invariably  employed  in 
crossing,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  females  of  the  allied  species 
to  sit  on  the  artificial  nest  used  by  breeders.  In  a  state  of 
nature  canaries  pair,  but  under  domestication  the  male  bird 
has  been  rendered  polygamous,  being  often  put  with  four  or 
five  females;  still  he  is  said  to  show  a  distinct  preference  for  the 
female  with  which  he  was  first  mated.  It  is  from  the  others, 
however,  that  the  best  birds  are  usually  obtained.  The  canary 
is  very  prolific,  producing  eggs,  not  exceeding  six  in  number, 
three  or  four  times  a  year;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  it  is  said  to 
breed  still  oftener.  The  work  of  building  the  nest,  and  of  In- 
cubation, falls  chiefly  on  the  female,  while  the  duty  of  feeding 
the  young  rests  mainly  with  the  cock  bird.  The  natural  song 
of  the  canary  is  loud  and  clear;  and  in  their  native  groves  the 
males,  especially  during  the  pairing  season,  pour  Tofth  their 
song  with  such  ardour  as  sometimes  to  burst  the  delicate  vessels 
of  the  throat.  The  males  appear  to  compete  with  each  other 
in  the  brilliancy  of  their  melody,  in  order  to  attract  the 
females,  which)  according  to  the  German  naturalist  Johann 
Matthatts  Bechstein  (1757-1822)  always  select  the  best  singers 
for  their  mates.  The  canary  readily  imitates  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  and  in  Germany  and  especially  Tirol,  where  the 
breeding  of  canaries  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people,  they  are  usually  placed  for  this  purpose  beside  the 
nightingale.  (A.  N.) 

CANARY  ISLANDS  (Canaruis),  a  Spanish  archipelago  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  about  60  m.  W.  of  the  African  coast,  between 
270  40'  and  200  30'  N.,  and  between  13*  «o'  and  18°  10'  W.  Pop. 
(1000)  358,564;  area  2807  sq.  m.  The  Canary  Islands  resemble 
a  roughly-drawn  semicircle,  with  its  convex  side  facing  south- 
wards, and  with  the  island  of  Hierro  detached  on  the  south-west. 
More  precisely,  they  may  be  considered  as  two  groups,  one  of 
which,  including  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Hierro  and 


Gomera,  consists  of  mountain  peaks,  isolated  and  rising  directly 
from  an  ocean  of  great  depth;  while  the  other,  comprising 
Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura  and  six  uninhabited  islets,  is  based 
on  a  single  submarine  plateau,  of  far  less  depth.  Teneriffe  and 
Gomera,  the  only  members  of  the  principal  group  which  Jiave 
a  common  base,  may  be  regarded  as  the  twin  peaks  of  one  great 
volcanic  mass.  Ever  since  the  researches  of  Leopold  von  Buch 
the  Canary  Islands  have  been  classical  ground  to  the  student  of 
volcanic  action.  Buch  considered  them  to  be  representative 
of  his  "  craters  of  elevation."   In  common  with  the  other  West 
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African  Wands  they  are  of  volcanic  origin.     The  lavas  consist 
chiefly  of  trachytes  and  basalts. 

Climate. — From  April  to  October  a  north  or  north-east  wind 
blows  upon  the  islands,  beginning  about  16  a.m.  and  continuing 
until  5  or  6  p.m.  In  summer  this  wind  produces  a  dense  stratum 
of  sea-cloud  (cumulom),  500  ft.  thick,  -whose  lower  surface  is 
about  2500  ft.  above  the  sea  at  Teneriffe.  This  does  not  reach  up 
to  the  mountains,  which  have  on  every  side  a  stratum  of  their 
own,  about  1000  ft.  thick,  the  lower  surface  being  about  3500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  these  two  distinct  strata 
there  is  a  gap,  through  which  persons  on  a  vessel  near  the  island 
may  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  peak.  The  sea-cloud  conceals  from 
view  the  other  islands,  except  those  whose  mountains  pierce 
through  it.  On  the  south-west  coasts  there  is  no  regular  sea  or 
land  breeze.  In  winter  they  are  occasionally  visited  by  a  hot 
south-east  wind  from  Africa,  which  is  called  the  LevanU,  and 
produces  various  disagreeable  consequences  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  person,  besides  injuring  the  vegetation,  especially 
on  the  higher  grounds.  Locusts  have  sometimes  been  brought 
by  this  wind.  In  181 2  it  is  said  that  locusts  covered  some 
fields  in  Fuerteventura  to  the  depth  of  4  ft.  Hurricanes,  accom- 
panied by  waterspouts,  sometimes  cause  much  devastation; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  islands  are  singularly  free  from  such 
visitations.  The  climate  generally  is  mild,  dry  and  healthy. 
On  the  lower  grounds  the  temperature  is  equable,  the  daily 
range  seldom  exceeding  6°  Fahr.  At  Santa  Cruz  the  mean  for 
the  year  is  about  71°.  The  rainy  season  occurs  at  the  same 
period  as  in  southern  Europe.  The  dry  season  is  at  the  time  of 
the  trade-winds,  which  extend  a  few  degrees  farther  north  than 
this  latitude. 

Fauna. — The  indigenous  mammals  of  the  Canary  Islands 
are  very  few  in  number.  The  dog,  swine,  goat  and  sheep  were 
alone  found  upon  the  island  by  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The 
race  of  large  dogs  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  name  to  the 
islands  has  been  long  extinct.  A  single  skeleton  has  been  found, 
which  is  deposited  in  one  of  the  museums  at  Paris.  The  ferret, 
rabbit,  cat,  rat,  mouse  and  two  kinds  of  bat  have  become 
naturalized.  The  ornithology  js  more  interesting,  on  account 
at  once  of  the  birds  native  to  the  islands,  and  the  stragglers 
from  the  African  coast,  which  are  chiefly  brought  over  in  winter, 
when  the  wind  has  blown  for  some  time  from  the  east.  Among 
the  indigenous  birds  are  some  birds  of  prey,  as  the  African 
vulture,  the  falcon,  the  buzzard,  the  sparrow-hawk  and  the  kite. 
There  are  also  two  species  of  owl,  three  species  of  sea-mew,  the 
stockdove,  quail,  raven,  magpie,  chaffinch,  goldfinch,  blackcap, 
canary,  titmouse,  blackbird,  house-swallow,  &c.  As  to  the 
insects,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  species  of  gnat  or  mosquito 
which  is  sometimes  troublesome,  especially  to  strangers.  The 
list  of  reptiles  is  limited  to  three  varieties  of  lizard  and  one 
species  of  frog.  The  only  fresh-water  fish  is  the  eel.  Marine 
fishes  are  not  numerous,  the  reason  perhaps  being  that  the 
steepness  of  the  coast  does  not  allow  seaweed  to  grow  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  support  the  lower  forms  of  marine  animal  life. 
Whales  and  seals  are  occasionally  seen.  The  cuttle-fish  is 
abundant,  and  is  sought  for  as  an  article  of  food. 

Flora. — The  position  of  mountainous  islands  like  the  Canaries, 
in  the  subtropical  division  of  the  temperate  zone,  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  development,  within  a  small  space,  of  plants 
characteristic  of  both  warm  and  cold  climates.  Von  Buch 
refers  to  five  regions  of  vegetation  in  Teneriffe: — (1)  From  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  1300  ft.  This  he  styles  the  African  region. 
The  climate  in  the  hottest  parts  is  similar  to  that  of  Egypt. 
Here  grow,  among  the  introduced  plants,  the  coffee  tree,  the 
date-palm,  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana,  the  orange  tree,  the 
American  agave  and  two  species  of  cactus;  and  among  in- 
digenous plants,  the  dragon  tree  on  the  north-west  of  Teneriffe. 
A  leafless  and  fantastic  euphorbia,  E.  carter iensis,  and  a  shrubby 
composite  plant,  Cacalia  kldnia,  give  a  character  to  the  land- 
scape about  Santa  Cruz.  (2)  Between  1 300  ft.  and  2U00  ft.  This 
is  the  region  of  south  European  vegetation,  the  climate  answering 
to  that  of  southern  France  and  central  Italy.  Here  flourish 
'vines  and  cereals.    (3)  The  region  of  indigenous  trees,  including 


various  species  of  laurel,  an  Ardisia,  /tec,  RkamnusyOUa,  liyricd, 
and  other  trees  found  wild  also  at  Madeira.  The  clouds  rest  on 
this  region  during  the  day,  and  by  their  humidity  support  a 
vegetation  amongst  the  trees,  partly  of  shrubs,  and  partly  of 
ferns.  It  extends  to  the  height  of  4000  ft.  (4)  The  region  of  tht 
beautiful  Pinus  canariensis,  extending  to  the  height  of  6400  ft.; 
here  the  broad-leaved  trees  have  ceased  to  grow,  but  arborescent 
healths  are  found  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  specimens  of 
Junip*rus  oxycednts  wi&y  be  met  vrith.  (5)  The  region  of  Retama 
(CyHsut  nubigenus),  a  species  of  white-flowering  and  sweet- 
scented  broom,  which  is  found  as  high  as  1 1 ,000  ft.  At  the  upper 
edge  of  Nth*s  region  a  lilac-coloured  violet  clings  to  the  soil,  and 
above  there  is  nothing  but  a  little  lichen.  The  number  of  wild 
flowering  plants  may  be  estimated  at  900,  upwards  of  270  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Canaries.  The  forms  of  vegetation 
must  in  the  main  be  considered  North  African.  The  character 
of  the  vegetation  in  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura,  islands  com* 
posed  of  extensive  plains  and  low  hills,  with  few  springs,  k 
different  from  that  df  the  other  islands^  which  are  more  elevated 
and  have  many  springs*  The  wood  is  less  abundant,  and  the 
vegetation  less  luxuriant. 

Inkabitants.^-The  Ouanches  (9.9.),  who  occupied  the  Canaries 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  no  longer  exist  as  a  separate 
race,  for  the  majority  were  exterminated,  and  the  remainder 
intermarried  with  their  conquerors.  The  present  inhabitants  are 
slightly  darker  than  the  people  of  Spain,  but  in  other  respects 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them.  The  men  are  of  middle 
height,  well-made  and  strong;  the  women  are  not  striking 
in  respect  of  beauty,  but  they  have  good  eyes  and  hair.  Spanish 
is  the  only  language  in  use.  The  birth-rate  is  uniformly,  high 
and  the  death-rate  low;  and,  despite  the  emigration  of  many 
families  to  South  America  and  the  United  States,  the  census  of 
1000  showed  that  the  population  had  increased  by  over  75,000 
since  1877.  The  excess  of  females  over  males,  which  in  1006 
amounted  to  upwards  of  22,000,  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  few  women  emigrate.  Fully  80%  of  the  inhabitants  could 
neither  read  nor  write  in  1000;  but  education  progresses  more 
rapidly  than  in  many  other  Spanish  provinces.  Good  schools 
are  numerous,  and  the  return  of  emigrants  and  their  children 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  United  States,  tends  to  raise 
the  standard  of  civilization.  The  sustenance  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  chiefly  composed  of  fish,  potatoes  and  gofio,  which  is 
merely  Indian  corn  or  wheat  roasted,  ground  and  kneaded 
with  water  or  milk.  The  land  is,  in  great  port,  strictly 
entailed. 

Government. — The  archipelago  forms  one  Spanish  province, 
of  which  the  capital  is  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife,  the  residence 
of  the  civil  governor,  who  has  under  his  command  one  of  the 
two  districts  into  which  the  archipelago  is  divided,  this  first 
district  comprising  Teneriffe,  Pakna,  Gomcra  and  Hierra. 
The  Other  district  includes  Grand  Canary,  Lanzarote,  Fuerte- 
ventura, and  has  at  its  head  a  sub-governor,  residing  in  Las 
Palmas,  on  Grand  Canary,  who  is  independent  of  the  governor 
except  in  regard  to  elections  and  municipal  administration. 
The  chief  finance  office  is  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife.  The 
court  of  appeal,  created  in  1526,  is  in  Las  Palmas.  The  captain- 
general  and  second  commandant  of  the  archipelago  reside  in 
Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife,  and  there  is  a  brigadier-governor  of 
Grand  Canary,  residing  in  Las  Palmas,  besides  eight  inferior 
military  commandants.  The  province  furnishes  no  men  for 
the  Spanish  peninsular  army,  but  its  annual  conscription  provides 
men  for  the  local  territorial  militia,  composed  of  regiments  of 
infantry,  squadrons  of  mounted  rifles  and  companies  of  garrison 
artillery—about  5000  men  all  told.  The  archipelago  is  divided 
into  two  naval  districts,  commanded  by  royal  navy  captains. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  official  religion,  and  ecclesiastical 
law  is  the  same  as  in  other  Spanish  provinces.  The  convents 
have  been  suppressed,  and  in  many  cases  converted  to  secular 
uses.  Laguna  and  Las  Palmas  are  episcopal  sees,  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Seville. 

Industry  and  Commcrce.-Ovtmg  to  the  richness  of  the  volcanic 
sou,  agriculture  in  the  Canaries  is  usually  very  profitable. 
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Land  varies  in  value  according  to  the  ■mount  of  water  availuble, 
but  an  a  rule  commands  an  extraordinarily  high  price.  In  the 
Ttrrcxos  de  setuno,  or  non -irrigable  districts,  the  average  price 
of  in  acre  ranges  {ran  £7  to  £1  7 ;  in  line  Terrcnoi  it  titf. 
or  irrigable  Und,  it  tinge*  Cram  £100  to  £150.  Until  1853 
wine  wis  the  staple  product,  and  although  even  the  finest  bond 
(known  ai  VHotaa)  never  equalled  the  beet  Madeira  vintages, 
It  waa  largely  consumed  abroad,  especially  in  England.  The 
annual  value  of  the  wine  exported  often  exceeded  £500,000. 
In  185],  however,  the  grape  disease  attacked  the  vineyards; 
and  thenceforward  the  production  ol  cochineal,  which  bad 
been  introduced  in  1815,  took  the  place  ol  viticulture  so  corn- 
worth  £556.000.  France  and  England  were  the  chief  purchasers. 
This  industry  declined  in  the  later  years  ol  the  roth  century, 
and  was  supplanted  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  and 
aherwards  of  bananas,  tomatoes,  potatoesand  onions.  Bananas 
ire  the  moat  important  emu.  Other  Inula  grown  in 
smaller  quantities  include  oranges,  figs,  dates,  pineapples, 
guavas,  custard -apples  and  prickly  pears.  Tobacco-planting 
is  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  sugar  trade 
is  maintained,  despite  severe  competition.  The  grain  harvest 
does  not  supply  the  needs  of  the  islanders.  Pigs  and  sheep  of  a 
small,  coarse -woo  lied  breed,  are  numerous;  and  large  herds 
of  goats  wander  in  an  almost  wild  state  over  the  higher  hills. 
Fishing  is  a  very  important  industry,  employing  over  10,000 
hands.  The  fleet  ol  about  aroo  boats  operates  along  some 
600  m.  of  the  African  coast,  between  Cape  Cimin  and  the 
Argnin  Bank.    Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  Las    Palnus; 

drawn-linen  (cotodo)  work,  silk,  baskets,  hits,  Sic.  A  group 
of  Indian  merchants,  who  employ  coolie  labour,  produce  silken, 
fate  and  cotton  goods,  Oriental  embroideries,  wrought  silver, 
bna-mit,  porcelain,  carved  sandal-wood,  &c.  The  United 
Kingdom  beads  the  import  trade  in  coal,  textiles,  hardware, 
Iron,  soap,  candles  and  colonial  products.  Timber  comes  chiefly 
from  North  America  and  Scandinavia,  alcohol  from  Cuba  and 
the  United  States,  wheat  and  fioor  from  various  British 
possessions,  maise  from  Morocco  and  Argentina.  Large 
quantities  of  miscellaneous  imports  are  sent  by  Germany, 
Spain,  France  and  Italy.  Bananas,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  sugar 
and  wine  are  exported.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
fluctuates  very  greatly,  and  the  difficulty  ol  forming  an  estimate 
is  enhanced  in  many  yean  by  the  absence  of  official  statistics; 
but  imports  and  exports  together  probably  amount  in  a  normal 
year  to  about  £1,000,000.  The  chief  ports  are  Las  Falmas 
and  Santa  Crue,  which  annually  accommodate  about  7000 
vessels  of  over  8,000,000  tons.  In  1B51  all  the  ports  of  the 
Canaries  were  practically  declared  free;  but  on  the  1st  of 
J04  a  royal  order  prohibited  foreign  vessels  from 
■ng  netween  one  island  and  another.    This  decree  deprived 

protest  by  the  Inhabitants,  its  operation  waa 


History. — There  is  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  Canaries.  The  Romans  learned  of 
.their  existence  through  Juba,  king  of  Maurclania,  whose  account 
1  expedition  to  the  islands,  madeabout  40  i.e.,  was  preserved 


by  tl 


its  name  from  perpetual  snow,  and  covered  with  clouds," 
doubtless  Tenerlffe.  Canada  was  ssid  to  abound  in  palms 
and  pine  trees.  Both  Plutarch  and  Ptolemy  speak  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  but  Irom  their  description  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  Canaries  or  one  of  the  other  island  groups  in  the 

the  11th  century  the  Canaries  were  visited  by  Arab  navigators, 
and  in  1334  they  were  rediscovered  by  a  French  vessel  driven 
among  them  by  a  gale.  A  Portuguese  expedition,  undertaken 
about  tbe  same  time,  failed  to  find  the  archipelago,  and  want 
of  means  frustrated  the  project  of  conquest  entertained  by  a 
grniHBion  of  Alphouso  X.  ol  Castile,  named  Juan  de  la  CertU, 


who  had  olstained  a  grant  of  the  islands  and  had  been  crowed 
king  ol  them  at  Avignon,  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  Two  or  possibly 
more  Spanish  expeditions  followed,  and  a  monastic  mission 
was  esuhushed,  but  »t  tbe  dose  ol  the  14th  orntury  the  Cuanche* 

Cidiier  de  la  Salle  and  Jean  de  Bethcncourt  («,>.)  sailed  with 

tsseis  from  Kochdlc,  and  landed  early  in  July  on  Lanzarote. 

The  relations  between  these  two  leaders,  and  their  respective 

>  in  the  work  of  conquest  and  exploration,  have  been 

ubject  ol  much  controversy.     Between   1403  and   1404 

La  Salle   conquered    Laniarole  and  part  of   Fuerteventura, 

besides  exploring  other  blinds,  iicthencourt  meanwhile  sailed 

Cadis  for  reinforcements,     lie  returned  in   1404  with  the 

e  of  king,  which  he  had  secured  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile. 

Salle,  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  left  the  islands 

1  appealed  unsuccessfully  for  redress  11  the  court  ol  Castile. 

1405  Bethcncourt  visited  Normandy,  and  returned  with  fresh 

onists  who  conquered  Hicrro.    In  December  1406  he  lell  the 

naries,  entrusting  their  government  to  hb  nephew  Macior 

Ucthencourt.aod  reserving  for  himself  a  share  in  any  profits 

obtained,  and  the  royal  title.     Eight  years  of  misrule  followed 

before  Queen  Catherine  of  Castile  intervened.     Mstiot  there- 


sold  h 


rold  it  to  Princ 


few  years  afterwards  re 
an,  count  of  Niebla.  Jean  de  Bethcncourt,  who  died 
3,  bequeathed  the  islands  10  hb  brother  Heynaud;  Guimaa 
hem  to  another  Spaniard  named  Paraza,  who  teas  forced 
~     "        "  and  Isabella  of  Castile  in  1476;  and 
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Guanches  remained  unconqucted  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  archipelago.  In  1470  the  sovereignty 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  over  the  Canaries  was  established 
by  the  treaty  of  Alcacova,  between  Portugal  ind  Castile.    After 
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CAHCALK.  a  fishing  pert  of  north-western  France  in  the  depart- 
sent  of  lUeet-Vllaine  on  the  Bay  of  Cancels,  0  m.  E.N.F..  of 
t  oiolo  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  town  3817,  commune  7061. 
t  exports  oysters,  which  are  found  In  its  bay  in  large  numbers 
nd  of  excellent  quality,  and  equips  1  fleet  for  the  Newfoundland 
od-fishcries.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  the  rocks  known 
s  the  Rochcrs  de  Cancalc.  In  1758  an  English  army  under 
he  duke  of  Marlborough  landed  here  for  tbe  purpose  of  attacking 
it  Mala  and  pillaged  the  town.     It  was  again  bombarded  by  tbe 
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crowd  latticed  lines  drawn  across  a  legal  document  to  annul  it, 
hence  to  delete  or  destroy. 

CANCBLLI  (plural  of  Lat,  cancellus,  dim.  of  cancer,  a  crossing 
bar),  in  architecture,  the  term  given  to  barriers  which  correspond 
to  the  modem  balustrade  or  railing,  especially  the  screen  divid- 
ing the  body  of  a  church  from  the  part  occupied  by  the  ministers; 
hence  "  chancel "  (q.v.).  By  the  Romans  cancelli  were  similarly 
employed  to  divide  off  portions  of  the  courts  of  law  (cf .  the 

English  "bar"). 

CANCER,  LUIS  ( d.  1540),  Spanish  missionary  -to  Central 
America,  was  born  at  Barbastro  near  Saragossa.  After  working 
for  some  time  in  Dominica  and  Haiti,  he  crossed  to  the  mainland, 
where  he  had  great  success  in  pacifying  the  Indians  whom  more 
violent  methods  had  failed  to  subdue.  He  upheld  the  cause 
of  the  natives  at  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  held  in  Mexico  in 
1546,  and  three  years  later,  on  the  26th  of  June,  met  bis  death 
at  their  hands  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 

CANCKR  ("  The  Crab  "),  m  astronomy,  the  fourth  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  denoted  by  the  symbol  %.  Its  name  may  be  possibly 
derived  from  the  fact  that  when  the  sun  arrives  at  this  part  of 
the  ecliptic  it  apparently  retraces  its  path,  resembling  in  some 
manner  the  sidelong  motion  of  a  crab.  It  is  also  a  constellation, 
mentioned  by  Eudoxus'  (4th  century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd. 
century  B.C.);  Ptolemy  catalogued  13  stars  in  it,  Tycho  Brahe 
15  and  Hevclius  29.  Its  most  interesting  objects  are:  a  large 
loose  cluster  of  stars,  known  as  Praesepe  or  the  Beehive,  visible 
as  a  nebulous  patch  to  the  naked  eye,  and  J*  Cancri,  a  remarkable 
multiple  star,  composed  of  two  stars,  of  magnitudes  5  and  5*7, 
revolving  about  each  other  in  60  years,  and  a  third  star  of  magni- 
tude 5*5  which  revolved  about  these  two  in  an  opposite  direction 
in  a  period  of  17$  years;  from  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  this 
star,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  satellite  of  an  invisible  body  which 
itself  revolves  about  the  two  stars  previously  mentioned,  in  a 
period  of  600  to  700  years. 

CAMCIR,  or  Carcinoma  (from  Lat,  cancer,  Gr.  *«pcbw/ia, 
aa  eating  ulcer),  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  morbid  growths 
Or  tumours  which  occur  in  man,  and  also  in  most  or  all  vertebrate 
animals.  The  term  "  malignant  disease  "  is  commonly  used 
as  synonymous  with  "  cancer."  For  the  general  pathology,  &c, 
of  tumours  see  Tumour. 

Cancer  exists  in  various  forms,  which,  although  differing  from 
each  other  in  many  points,  have  yet  certain  common  characters 
to  which  they  owe  their  special  significance. 

x.  In  structure  such  growths  are  composed  of  nucleated  cells 
snd  free  nuclei  together  with  a  milky  fluid  called  cancer  juice, 
all  contained  within  a  more  or  less  dense  fibrous  stroma  or 
framework. 

2.  They  have  no  well-defined  limits,  and  they  involve  all 
textures  in  their  vicinity,  while  they  also  tend  to  spread  by  the 
lymphatics  and  veins,  and  to  cause  similar  growths  in  distant 
parts  or  organs  called  "  secondary  cancerous  growths." 

3.  They  are  undergoing  constant  increase,  and  their  progress 
is  usually  rapid. 

4.  Pain  is  a  frequent  symptom.  When  present  it  is  generally 
of  a  severe  and  agonizing  character,  and  together  -with  the  local 
effects  of  the  disease  and  the  resulting  condition  of  ill  health  or 
M  cachexia,"  hastens  the  fatal  termination  to  which  all  cancerous 
growths  tend. 

5.  When  such  growths  are  removed  by  the  surgeon  they  are 
apt  to  return  either  at  the  same  or  at  some  other  part. 

The  chief  varieties  of  cancer  are  Scirrkus  or  hard  cancer, 
BncepkaMd  or  soft  cancer  and  Epithelial  cancer. 

Scirrhus  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness,  which  is  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  its  fibrous,  and  relatively  small  proportion  of 
its  cell  elements.  It  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  but  it 
tends  to  spread  and  to  ulcerate.  Its  most  common  seat  by  far 
is  the  female  breast,  though  it  sometimes  affects  internal  organs. 

Encephaloid  is  in  structure  the  reverse  of  the  last,  its  softness 
depending  on  the  preponderance  of  its  cell  over  its  fibrous  ele- 
ments. Its  appearance  and  consistence  resemble  brain  substance 
(hence  its  name),  and  it  is  of  such  rapid  growth  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  its  being  occasionally  termed  acnU  cancer.    Its  most 


frequent  seats  are  internal  organs  or  the  limbs.    Ulceration  and 
haemorrhage  are  common  accompaniments  of  this  form  of  cancer. 

Epithelial  cancer  is  largely  composed  of  cells  resembling  the 
natural  epithelium  of  the  body.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  those  parts  provided  with  epithelium,  such  as  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  or  where  those  adjoin,  as  in  the  lips.  This 
form  of  cancer  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  nor  produce  secondary 
growths  in  other  organs  to  the  same  extent  as  the  two  other 
varieties,  but  it  tends  equally  with  them  to  involve  the  neigh- 
bouring lymphatic  glands,  and  to  recur  after  removal. 

Cancer  affects  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  is  much  more  frequent 
in  some  tissues  than  in  others.  According  to  recent  statistics 
prepared  by  the  registrar-general  for  England  and  Wales  (sixty- 
seventh  annual  report)  the  most  frequent  seals  are,  in  numerical 
order,  as  foUows>—^»a/M— stomach,  liver,  rectum,  intestines, 
aesophagus,  tongue;  females — uterus,  breast,  stomach,  liver, 
intestines,  rectum.  Other  statistics  give  similar,  though  not 
identical  results.  It  may  be  said,  broadly,  that  the  most  frequent 
seats  are  the  female  sexual  organs  and  after  them  the  digestive 
tract  in  both  sexes.  In  children,  in  whom  cancer  is  rare,  the 
most  frequent  seats  appear  to  be — under  five,  the  kidneys 
and  supra-renal  bodies;  five  to  ten,  the  brain;  ten  to  twenty, 
the  arm  and  leg  bones. 

Cancer  tends  to  advance  steadily  to  a  fatal  termination, 
but  its  duration  varies  in  different  cases  according  to  the  part 
affected  and  according  to  the  variety  of  the  disease.  Soft 
cancer  affecting  important  organs  of  the  body  often  proves 
fatal  in  a  few  months,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of  hard 
or  epithelial  cancer  may  sometimes  last  for  several  years; 
but  no  precise  limit  can  be  assigned  for  any  form  of  the  disease 
In  some  rare  instances  growths  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  cancer 
may  exist  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  making  any  progress, 
and  may  even  dwindle  and  disappear  altogether.  This  is  called 
"  spontaneous  cure." 

Cancer  has  been  the  subject  of  observation  from  time 
immemorial,  and  of  the  most  elaborate  investigation  by  innumer- 
able workers  in  recent  years;  but  the  problems  of  its  Caoctr 
origin  and  character  have  hitherto  baffled  inquiry,  ngu^*. 
Modern  scientific  study  of  them  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  J.  Mailer's  microscopic  work  in  the  structure  of 
cancerous  tissue  early  in  the  xoth  century.  A  great  impetus 
to  this  line  of  investigation  was  given  by  the  Cellular  theory 
of  R.  Virchow  and  the  pathological  researches  of  Sir  J.  Paget, 
and  general  attention  was  directed  to  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  cells  of  which  cancer  is  composed.  This  led  to  a 
classification,  on  which  much  reliance  was  once  placed,  of 
different  kinds  of  cancer,  based  on  the  character  of  the  cells, 
and  particularly  to  a  distinction  between  carcinoma,  in  which  the 
cells  are  of  the  epithelial  type,  and  sarcoma,  in  which  they  are 
of  the  connective  tissue  type.  The  distinction,  though  still 
maintained,  has  proved  barren;  it  never  had  any  real  signifi* 
cance,  either  clinical  or  pathological,  and  the  tendency  in 
recent  research  is  to  ignore  it.  The  increased  knowledge  gained 
in  numerous  other  branches  of  biological  science  has  also  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  cancer  and  has  led  to  a  number 
of  theories;  and  at  the  same  time  the  apparently  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  disease  recorded  by  the  vital,  statistics  of 
many  countries  has  drawn  more  and  more  public  attention 
to  it  Two  results  have  followed-  One  is  the  establishment 
of  special  endowed  institutions  devoted  to  cancer  research'; 
the  other  is  the  publication  and  discussion  of  innumerable 
theories  and  proposed  methods  of  treatment.  Popular  interest 
has  been  constantly  fanned  by  the  announcement '  of  some 
pretended  discovery  or  cure,  in  which  the  public  is  invited  to 
place  its  trust.  Such  announcements  have  no  scientific  value 
whatever.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  they  are  hot  pure  quackery, 
they  are  always  premature  and  based  on  inadequate  data. 

Organized  cancer  research  stands  on  a  different  footing. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  revival  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
of  what  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  at  the  be&nning.  A* 
early  as  1792,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Howard,  surgeon, 
a  ward  was  opened  at  the  Middlesex  hospital  in  London  Cot 
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the  special  benefit  of  persons  suffrrmg  from  cancer.  It 
fitted  up  and  endowed  anonymously  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread, 
M.P.  for  Bedford,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  benefaction 
at  least  she  patients  were  to  be  continually  maintained  in  it 
until  relieved  by  art  or  released  by  death.  The  purpose  was 
both  philanthropic  and  scientific,  as  Mr.  Howard  explained  in 
bringing  forward  the  suggestion.  Two  principal  objects,  he 
said,  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  "  namely,  the  relief  of 
penwns  suffering  under  this  disease  and  the  investigation  of 
a  complaint  whfch,  although  extremely  common,  is  both  with 
regard  to  its  natural  history  and  cure  but  imperfectly  known/' 
This  benefaction  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
institutions  for  the  scientific  study  of  cancer  that  exists  to-day. 

In  i&h  a  Society  for  Investigating  the  Nature  of  Cancer 
was  formed  by  a  number  of  medical  men  in  London,  Edinburgh 
and  other  towns  at  the  instigation  of  John  Hunter.  The  aim 
was  collective  investigation,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
it  out  by  issuing  forms  of  inquiry;  but  the  imperfect  means 
of  communication  then  existing  caused  the  scheme  to  be  aban- 
doned in  a  short  time.  Subsequent  attempts  at  collective 
investigation  also  failed  until  recently.  About  1900  a  movement, . 
which  had  been  for  some  time  gathering  force,  began  to  take 
visible  shape  simultaneously  in  different  countries.  The  cancer 
ward  at  the  Middlesex  hospital  had  then  developed  into  a 
cancer  wing,  and  to  it  were  added  special  laboratories  for  the 
investigation  of  cancer,  which  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  March 
1000.  In  this  establishment  the  fully  equipped  means  of  clinical 
and  laboratory  research  were  united  under  one  roof  and  manned 
by  a  staff  of  investigators  under  the  direction  of  Dr  W.  S. 
Lazarus  Barlow.  •  In  the  same  year  the  Deutsche  ComiU  fUr 
Ktebsforsdnmg  was  organized  in  Berlin,  receiving  an  annual 
subsidy  of  5000  marks  (£250)  from  the  imperial  exchequer. 
This  body  devoted  its  energies  to  making  a  census  of  cancer 
patients  in  Germany  on  a  definite  date.  A  special  ward  for 
cancer  was  also  set  apart  at  the  Charitl  hospital  in  Berlin, 
with  a  state  endowment  of  53.000  marks  (£2560)  per  annum, 
and  a  laboratory  for  cancer  research  was  attached  to  the  first 
medical  clinique  under  Professor  Ernst  von  Leyden  at  the 
same  hospital.  A  third  institution  in  Germany  b  a  special  cancer 
department  at  the  Royal  Prussian  Institute  for  Experimental 
Therapeutics  at  Frankforton*Main,  which  has  been  supported, 
like  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  in  England,  by  private 
contributions  on  a  generous  scale.  The  fund  just  mentioned 
was  initiated  in  October  1001,  and  Its  operations  took  definite 
shape  a  year  later,  when  Dr.  E.  F.  Bashford  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  research.  The  patron  of  the  founda- 
tion was  King  Edward  VII.,  and  the  president  was  the  prince  of 
Wales.  It  had  in  1008  a  capital  endowment  of  about  £120,000, 
subscribed  by  private  munificence  and  producing  an  income 
of  about  £7000  a  year.  The  central  laboratory  is  situated 
in  the  examination  building  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  London,  and  the  work  is  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  executive  committee  formed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  those  bodies.  In  the  United  States  a  cancer 
laboratory,  which  had  been  established  in  Buffalo  in  1800 
under  Dr  Roswell  Park,  was  formally  placed  under  the  control 
of  New  York  state  in  June  xoox,  and  is  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  $15,000  (£5000).  There  are  other  provisions  in  the 
United  States  connected  with  Harvard  and  Cornell  universities. 
At  the  former  the  "  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund  for  Cancer 
Research  "  started  special  investigations  in  the  surgical  depart- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  xooo  or  the  previous 
year,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
School  there  is  a  smaH  endowment  called  the  "Huntingdon 
Cancer  -Research  Fund."  There  appear  to  be  institutions  of 
a  similar  character  in  other  countries,  in  addition  to  innumerable 
investigators  at  universities  and  other  ordinary  seats  of  scientific 
research.. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made'to  co-ordinate  the  work  thus 
carried  on  in  different  countries.  An  international  cancer 
congress  was  held  at  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort  in  1006,  and 
a  proposal  was  pot  forward  by  German  mm  or matins  that  a 
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permanent  international  coof orenos  on  cancer  should  be 
lished,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin.  The  committee  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  did  not  fall  in  with  the  proposal, 
being  of  opinion  that  more  was  to  be  gained  in  the  existing 
stage  of  knowledge  by  individual  intercourse  and  ^H"f> 
of  material  between  actual  laboratory  workers. 

'In  spite  of  the  immense  concentration  of  effort  indicated 
by  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  so  many  centres  of  endowed 
research,  and  in  spite  of  tne  light  thrown  upon 
the  problem  from  many  sides  by  modem  biological 
science,  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  cancer  is 
still  in  such  a  tentative  state  that  a  detailed  account  of 
the  theories  put  forward  is  not  called  for;  it  will  suffice  to 
indicate  their  general  drift.  The  actual  pathological  process 
of  cancer  it  extremely  simple.  Certain  cells,  which  are  apparently 
of  a  normal  character  and  have  previously  performed  normal 
functions,  begin  to  grow  and  multiply  in  an  abnormal  way 
in  some  part  of  the  body.  They  continue  this  process  so  per- 
sistently that  they  first  invade  and  then  destroy  the  surrounding 
tissues;  nothing  can  withstand  their  march.  They  are  moreover 
carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  establish  them- 
selves and  grow  in  the  same  way.  Their  activity  is  carried  on 
with  relentless  determination,  though  at  a  varying  pace,  until 
the  patient  dies,  unless  they  are  bodily  removed.  Hence  the 
word  "  malignant."  The  problem  is— what  are  these  cells, 
or  why  do  they  behave  in  this  way?  The  principal  answer* 
put  forward  may  be  summarized: — (1)  they  are  «r«thfHitl  cells 
which  grow  without  ceasing  because  the  connective  tissue  has 
lost  the  capacity  to  hold  their  proliferative  powers  in  check 
(H.  Freund,  following  K.  Thiersch  and  W.  Waldeyer);  (2)  they 
are  embryonic  cells  accidentally  shut  off   ( J.  F.  Cohnbeim) ; 

(3)  they  are  epithelial  cells  with  a  latent  power  of  unlimited 
proliferation  which  becomes  active  on  their  being  dislocated 
from  the  normal  association  (M.  W.  H.  Ribbert  and  Bornnann); 

(4)  they  are  stimulated  to  unlimited  growth  by  the  presence 
of  a  parasite  (Plimmer,  Sanfelioe,  Roncali  and  others);  (5)  they 
are  fragments  of  reproductive  tissue  (G.  T.  Beatson);  (6)  they 
are  cells  which  have  lost  their  differentiated  character  and 
assumed  elementary  properties  (von  Hausemann,  O.  Hertwig). 
The  very  number  and  variety  of  hypotheses  show  that  none 
is  established.  Most  of  them  attempt  to  explain  the  growth 
but  not  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  hypothesis  of  a  parasitic 
origin,  suggested  by  recent  discoveries  in  relation  to  other 
diseases,  has  attracted  much  attention;  but  the  observed 
phenomena  of  cancerous  growths  are  not  in  keeping  with  those 
of  all  known  parasitic  diseases,  and  the  theory  is  now  somewhat 
discredited.  A  more  recent  theory  that  cancer  is  due  to  failure 
of  the  normal  secretions  of  the  pancreas  has  not  met  with 
much  acceptance. 

Some  generalizations  bearing  on  the  problem  have  been 
drawn  from  the  work  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund  They  may  be  summarily  stated  thus. 
Cancer  has  been  shown  to  be  an  identical  process  in  all  vertebrates 
(including  fishes),  and  to  develop  at  a  time  which  conforms  in 
a  striking  manner  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  long  or  short 
compass  of  life  in  different  animals.  Cancerous  tissue  can  be 
artificially  propagated  in  the  short-lived  mouse  by  actual 
transference  to  another  individual,  but  only  to  one  of'  the  same 
species.  Cancerous  tissue  thus  propagated  presents  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  malignant  growth  of  sporadic 
tumours;  it  infiltrates  and  produces  extensive  secondary 
growths.  Under  suitable  experimental  conditions  the  aggregate 
growth  of  a  cancer  is  undefined,  of  enormous  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  of  limitless  amount.  This  extraordinary  growth  is  due 
to  the  continued  proliferation  of  cancerous  cells  when  trans-; 
planted.  The  processes  by  which  growing  cancer  cells  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  individual  are  easily  distinguishable  and  funda- 
mentally different  from  all  known  processes  of  infection.  The 
artificial  propagation  of  cancer  causes  no  specific  symptoms  of 
illness  in  the  animal  in  which  it  proceeds.  Under  artificial 
propagation  cancer  maintains  all  the  characters  of  the  original 
tumours  of  the  primary  hosts. .  Carcinoma  and  sarcoma  agon 
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fa  posseting  all  the  pathological  and  ceiukr  features  of  malig- 
nant new  growths. 

Simultaneously  with  the  active  pursuit  of  laboratory  research 
much  statistical  work  has  been  devoted  to  establishing  the  broad 
facts  of  the  prevalence  and  incidence  of  cancer  on  a 
firm  basis.  The  point  of  most  general  interest  is  the 
apparently  steady  increase  of  the  disease  in  all  countries 
possessing  fairly  trust  worthy  records.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
grVc  the  figures  for  England  and  Wales  as  an  example. 
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In  forty  years  the  recorded  rate  had  risen  from  403  to  861. 
The  question  how  Ear  these  and  similar  statistics  represent  a 
real  increase  cannot  be  satisfactorily  resolved,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  apparent  increase  is 
due  to  more  accurate  diagnosis  and  improved  registration. 
Some  of  it  is  certainly  due  to  those  causes,  so  that  the  recorded 
figures  cannot  be  taken  to  represent  the  facts  as  they  stand. 
At  the  same  time  k  Is  certain  that  some  increase  has  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  average  length  of  life;  a  larger 
proportion  of  persons  now  reach  the  ages  at  which  cancer  Is 
most  frequent.  Increase  due  to  this  fact,  though  it  is  a  real 
increase,  does  not  indicate  that  the  cause  of  cancer  is  more  rife 
or  more  potent;  it  only  means  that  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion in  regard  to  age  is  more  favourable  to  its  activity.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  probable  that,  when  allowance  has  been  made 
for  this  factor  and  for  errors  due  to  improved  registration,  a  real 
increase  due  to  other  causes  has  taken  place,  though  it  is  not  so 
great  as  the  recorded  statistics  would  indicate. 

The  Jong-established  conclusions  concerning  the  incidence  of 
flie  disease  in  regard  to  age  and  sex  have  been  confirmed  and 
rendered  more  precise  by  modern  statistics.  Cancer  is  a  disease 
of  old  age;  the  incidence  at  the  ages  of  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
is  ten  times  greater  than  at  the  ages  thirty-five  to  fortyfive. 
This  fact  is  the  source  of  frequent  fallacies  when  different  countries 
or  districts  and  different  periods  are  compared  with  each  other, 
unless  account  is  taken  of  the  differences  in  age  and  constitution. 
With  regard  to  sex  females  are  far  more  liable  than  males;  the 
respective  death-rates  per  million  living  for  England  and  Wales 
in  1004  were— males  740;  females  1006.  But  the  two  rates 
show  a  tendency  to  approximate;  the  increase  shown  over 
a  series  of  years  has  been  considerably  more  rapid  among  males 
than  among  females.  One  result  of  more  careful  examination 
of  statistics  has  been  to  discredit,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
hastily,  certain  observations  regarding  the  prevalence  of  cancer 
in  special  districts  and  special  houses.  On  the  other  hand  the 
fuller  statistics  now  available  concerning  the  relative  frequency 
of  cancer  in  the  several  organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  of  which 
some  account  is  given  above,  go  to  confirm  the  old  observation 
that  cancer  commonly  begins  at  the  seat  of  some  local  irritation. 
By  far  the  most  frequent  seats  of  disease  are  the  uterus  and 
breast  in  women  and  the  digestive  tract  in  both  sexes,  and  these 
are  all  particularly  subject  to  such  irritation.  With  regard  to 
the  influence  of  heredity  the  trend  of  modern  research  is  to 
minimize  or  deny  its  importance  in  cancer,  as  in  phthisis,  and 
to  explain  family  histories  by  other  considerations.  At  most 
heredity  is  only  thought  to  confer  a  predisposition. 

The  only  " cure  "  for  cancer  remains  removal  by  operation; 
but  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  enable  this  to  be  done  in 
many  cases  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  than 
formerly;  and  modern  methods  of  surgery  permit  not 
only  of  operation  in  parts  of  the  body  formerly  inacces- 
sible, but  also  more  complete  removal  of  the  affected  tissues. 
Numerous  forms  of  treatment  by  modern  therapeutic  means, 
both  internal  and  external,  have  been  advocated  and  tried; 
but  they  are  all  of  an  experimental  nature  and  have  failed  to 
meet  with  general  acceptance.  One  of  the  most  recent  is  treat- 
ment by  trypsin,  a  pancreatic  ferment.    This  has  been  suggested 
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by  Dr  John  Beard  of  Edinburgh  in  conformity  with  the  theory, 
mentioned  above,  that  failure  of  the  pancreatic  secretions  is' 
the  cause  of  cancer.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  drug  exercises 
a  favourable  influence  in  conjunction  with  operation  and  even 
without  it.  The  experience  of  different  observers  with  regard 
to  results  is  contradictory;  but  clinical  investigations  conducted 
at  Middlesex  hospital  in  a  number  of  cases  of  undoubted  cancer 
in  strict  accordance  with  Dr  Beard's  directions,  and  summarized 
by  Dr  Walter  Ball  and  Dr  Fairfield  Thomas  in  the  Sixth  Report 
from  the  Conor  Research  Laboratories  (Archives  of  Middlesex 
Hospital,  vol.  ix.)  in  May  1907,  resulted  in  the  conclusion  "  that 
the  course  of  cancer,  considered  both  as  a  disease  and  as  a 
morbid  process,  is  unaltered  by  the  administration,  of  trypsin 
and  amylopsin."  The  same  conclusion  has  been  reached  after 
Similar  trials  at  the  cancer  hospital.  Another  experimental 
method  of  treatment  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
is  application  of  the  X-rays.  The  results  vary  in  a  capricious 
and  inexplicable  manner;  in  some  cases  marked  benefit  has 
followed,  in  others  the  disease  has  been  as  markedly  aggravated. 
Until  more  is  known  both  of  cancer  and  of  X-rays,  their  use  must 
be  considered  not  only  experimental  but  risky.  (A.  St.) 

CANCRIN,  FRANZ  LUDW1G  VON  (1738-1812),  German 
mineralogist  and  metallurgist,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  February 
1738,  at  Breitenbach,  Hesse-Parmstadt.  In  1764  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  at  Hanau,  be- 
coming professor  of  mathematics  at  the  military  academy,  head 
of  the  civil  engineering  department  of  the  state,  director  of  the 
theatre  and  (1774)  of  the  mint.  A  work  on  the  copper  mines  of 
Hesse  (1767)  earned  him  a  European  reputation,  and  in  1783  he 
accepted  from  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  the  directorship  of  the 
famous  Staraya  salt-works,  living  thenceforth  in  Russia.  In 
1 708  he  became  a  councillor  of  state  at  St  Petersburg.  He  pub- 
lished many  works  on  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  of  which  the 
most  important,  the  GrundsUge  der  Berg-  und  Sahaoerkskunde 
(13  vols.,  Frankfort,  1773-1791),  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  His  son,  Count  Georg  von  Cancrin,  or  Kankrin 
(1 774-1845),  was  the  eminent  Russian  minister  of  finance, 

CANDELABRUM  (from  Lat.  candela,  a  taper  or  candle), 
the  stand  on  which  ancient  lamps  were  placed.  The  most  ancient 
example  is  the  bronze  candelabrum  made  by  Callimachus  for  the 
Erechtheum  at  Athens,  to  carry  the  lamp  sacred  to  Minerva. 
In  this  case  it  is  probable  the  lamp  was  suspended,  as  in  the 
example  from  Pompeii,  now  in  the  Naples  museum;  this  con- 
sifted  of  a  stalk  or  reed,  the  upper  part  moulded  with  projecting 
feature  to  carry  the  lamps,  and  a  base  resting  on  three  lions'  or 
griffins'  feet;  sometimes  there  was  a  disk  at  the  top  to  carry 
a  lamp,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  hollow  cup,  in  which  resinous 
woods  were  burnt.  The  origin  of  the  term  suggests  that  on  the 
top  of  the  disk  was  a  spike  to  carry  a  wax  or  tallow  candle  (candela 
or  funalia).  Besides  these  bronze  candelabra,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties  in  museums,  the  Romans  used  more  ponderous 
supports  in  stone  or  marble,  of  which  many  examples  were  found 
in  the  Thermae.  These  consisted  of  a  base,  often  triangular, 
and  of  similar  design  to  the  small  sacrificial  altars,  and  a  shaft 
either  richly  moulded  or  carved  with  the  acanthus  plant  and 
crowned  with  a  largo  cup  or  basin.  There  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  latter  in  the  Vatican.  The  Roman  examples  seem  to  have 
served  as  models  for  many  of  the  candelabra  in  the  churches  in 
Italy.  The  word  "  candelabrum  "  is  also  now  used  to  describe 
many  different  forms  of  lighting  with  multiple  points,  and  is 
often  applied  to  hanging  lights  as  well  as  to  those  which  rise  from 
a  stand. 

CANDIA,  formerly  the  capital  and  still  the  most  populous  city 
of  Crete  (q.v.)t  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  It  is  situated  on 
the  northern  shore  somewhat  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western 
end  of  the  island,  in  350  20'  N.  lat.  and  250  9'  E.  long.  It  is  still 
surrounded  by  its  extensive  Venetian  fortifications;  but  they 
have  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  a  good  part  of  the  town  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  mainly  from  the  effects  of  earthquakes. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Venetian  loggia  (barbarously 
mutilated  by  the  new  regime),  the  Konak  (now  Prefecture), 
the  mosques,  which  are  fourteen  in  number,  the  new  cathedral, 
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the  two  Greek  churches,  the  Armenian  church,  the  Capuchin 
monastery,  the  bazaars  and  the  baths.  There  are  alto  some 
beautiful  Venetian  fountains.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop.  A  highly  interesting  museum  has  been  formed 
here  containing  the  antiquities  found  during  the  recent  excava- 
tions. The  chief  trade  is  in  oil  and  soap,  both  of  which  are  of 
excellent  quality.  The  coasting  trade,  which  is  of  considerable 
importance,  is  mainly  carried  on  in  Turkish  vessels.  The  manu- 
facture of  leather  for  home  consumption  is  an  extensive  industry, 
and  wine  of  good  quality  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  harbour,  which  had  grown  almost  inaccessible,  was  deepened 
by  Mustapha  Pasha  between  1820  and  1840,  It  is  formed  for 
the  most  part  by  the  ancient  moles,  and  was  never  deep  enough 
to  admit  the  larger  vessels  even  of  the  Venetians,  which  were 
accustomed  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Standia.  A  short  distance  from  St  George's  Gate  there  was 
a  small  village  exclusively  inhibited  by  lepers,  who  numbered 
about  seventy  families,  but  they  have  now  been  transported  to 
Spinalonga.  The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  from 
15,000  to  18,000,  about  half  being  Mahomrnedan  Greeks.  The 
site  of  Candia,  or,  as  it  was  till  lately  locally  known,  Megalo 
castro  (the  Great  Fortress),  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Heracldon,  the  seaport  of  Cnossus, 
and  this  appellation  has  now  been  officially  revived  by  its  Greek 
inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  Cnossus  are  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  3  m.  to  the  south-east  at  the  village  of  Makryteichos 
or  Long  Wall.  Founded  by  the  Saracens  in  the  oth  century, 
Candia  was  fortified  by  the  Genoese  in  the  12th,  and  was  greatly 
extended  and  strengthened  by  the  Venetians  in  the  13th,  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  under  the 
vizier  Achmet  in  1667;  and,  in  spite  of  a  most  heroic  defence, 
in  which  the  Venetians  lost  30,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  it 
was  forced  to  surrender  in  1660     (See  also  Ckbze*) 

CANDIDATE,  one  who  oners  himself  or  is  selected  by  others 
for  an  office  or  place,  particularly  one  who  puts  up  for  election 
to  parliament  or  to  any  public  body.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  candidates,  clad  in  white  (candidus).  In  Rome, 
candidates  for  election  to  the  higher  magistracies  appeared  in 
the  Campus  Marti  us,  the  Forum  and  other  public  places,  during 
their  canvass,  in  togas  with  the  white  of  the  natural  wool 
brightened  by  chalk. 

CANDLE  (Lat.  candda,  from  candere,  to  glow),  a  cylindrical 
rod  of  solid  fatty  or  waxy  matter,  enclosing  a  central  fibrous 
wick,  and  designed  to  be  burnt  for  giving  light.  The  oldest 
materials  employed  for  making  candles  are  beeswax  and  tallow, 
while  among  those  of  more  recent  introduction  are  spermaceti, 
stearine  and  paraffin  wax.  Waxlights  (cercus,  sc.  funis}  were 
known  to  the  Romans.  In  the  midlde  ages  wax  candles  were 
little  used,  owing  to  their  expense,  except  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  and  other  religious  purposes  (see  Lights,  Cere- 
monial Us*  or),  but  in  the  15th  century,  with  the  cheapening  of 
wax,  they  began  to  find  wider  employment.  The  tallow  candle, 
mentioned  by  Apulehis  as  scbaccus,  was  long  an  article  of  domestic 
manufacture.  The  tallow  was  melted  and  strained,  and  then 
lengths  of  cotton  or  flax  fibre,  or  rushes  from  which  most  of  the 
external  skin  had  been  stripped,  only  sufficient  being  left  to 
support  the  pith  ("  rushlights''),  were  dipped  into  it,  the  opera- 
tion being  repeated  until  the  desired  thickness  had  been  attained. 
In  Paris,  in  the  13th  century,  there  was  a  gild  of  caadlemakers 
who  went  from  house  to  house  to  make  tattow  candles,  the 
manufacture  of  wax  candles  being  in  the  hands  of  another  gild. 
This  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  trade  is  also  exempli- 
fied by  the  existence  of  two  distinct  livery  companies  in  the 
city  of  London— the  Waxchandlers  and  the  Tanowchandlers; 
the  French  ckamdcUe  properly  means  tallow  candle,  candles  made 
of  materials  less  fusible  than  tallow  being  called  boutkt,  a  term 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  town  of  Bougie  in  Algeria,  either 
because  wax  was  produced  there  or  because  the  Venetians 
imported  wax  candies  thence  into  Europe.  The  old  tallow 
"dips"  gave  a  poor  light, and  tallow  itself  is  now  used  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  except  as  a  source  of  "  stearine.'1  This  is 
the  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of  solid  fatty  acids— roainry 


stearic  and  p*faitic*-Hfc»artf  actarred'aot  only  from  tallow  and 
other  animal  fats,  but  also  from  such  vegetable  fats  as  palm-oil. 
Paraffin  wax,  a  mixture  of  solid  hydrocarbons  obtained  from 
Crude  North  American  and  Rangoon  petroleum,  and  also  yielded 
in  large  quantities  by  the  Scotch  shale  oil  industry,  is,  at  least 
in  Great  Britain,  a  still  more  important  material  of  candle- 
manufacture,  which  came  into  use  about  1854.  Spermaceti, 
a  crystalline  fatty  substance  obtained  from  the  sperm  whale 
(Physeter  mac/wxpkalus),  was  introduced  as  a  material  fox 
candles  about  a  century  earlier.  In  practice  the  candlcmaker 
mostly  uses  mixtures  of  these  materials.  For  instance,  5-10% 
of  stearine,  which  is  used  alone  for  candles  that  have  to  be  burnt 
In  hot  climates,  is  mixed  with  paraffin  wax,  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  bend  with  heat  exhibited  by  the  latter  substance. 
Again,  the  brittleness  of  spermaceti  is  cor  ice  ted  by  the  addition 
of  beeswax,  stearine,  peraifin  wax  or  ceresm  (obtained  from  the 
mineral  wax  ozocerite) .  In  some  "composite  "  candles  stearine 
is  mixed  with  the  hard  fat  ("  cocoa-nut  stearine  ")  expressed  from 
cocoa-nut  oil  by  hydraulic  pressure;  and  this  cocoa-nut  stearine 
is  also  used  for  night-fights,  which  are  short  thick  candles  with 
a  thin  wick,  calculated  to  burn  from  six  to  ten  hours. 

The  stearine  or  stearic  add  industry  originated  in  the  discovery 
made  by  M.  £.  Chevreul  about  1815,  that  fats  are  gjycerides 
or  compounds  of  glycerin  with  fatty  adds,  mostly  palmitic, 
stearic  and  oleic.  The  object  of  the  candlemafcer  is  to  remove 
this  glycerin,  not  only  because  it  is  a  valuable  product  in  itself, 
but  also  because  it  is  an  objectionable  constituent  of  a  candle ; 
the  vapours  of  acrolein  formed  by  its  decomposition  in  the 
flame  are  the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  odours  produced  by 
tallow  "  dips/'  He  also  removes  the  oleic  acid,  which  is  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  from  the  palmitic  and  stearic  adds, 
mixtures  of  which  solidify  at  fccrapejratures-  varying  from  about 
130°  to  1 550  F.,  according  to  the  percentage  of  each  present. 
Several  methods  are  in  use  for  the  decomposition  of  the  fats. 
In  the  autoclave  process  the  fat,  whether  tallow,  palm-oil  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  mixed  with  25  or  30%  of  water  and  about 
3  %  of  lime,  is  subjected  in  an  autoclave  to  steam  at  a  pressure 
of  about  10©  tb  per  square  inch  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  when 
nearly  all  of  it  is  saponified.  On  standing  the  product* separates 
into  two  layers — "  sweet  water  "  containing  glycerin  below; 
and  the  fatty  acids  with  a  certain  amount  of  lime  soap  above. 
The  upper  layer  is  then  boiled  and  treated  with  enough  sulphuric 
add  to  decompose  the  lime  soap,  the  calcium  sulphate  formed 
is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  fatty  acids  are  run  off  into  shallow 
boxes  to  be  crystallized  or  "  seeded  "  prior  to  the  separation 
of  the  oleic  add,  which  is  effected  by  pressing  the  solid  blocks 
from  the  boxes,  first  cold  and  then  hot,  by  hydraulic  machinery. 
In  another  process  saponification  is  effected  by  means  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  fat  is  mixed  with  4-6%  of  the 
add  and  treated  with  steam  in  boiling  water  till  the  hydrolysis 
is  compkte.when  on  standing  the  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  the  fatty  acids  rise  to  the  top.  Owing 
to  the  darkness  of  their  colour,  when  this  process  is  employed, 
the  Utter  usually  have  to  be  distilled  before  being  crystallized. 
The  autoclave  process  yields  about  45%  of  stearine,  one-thir4 
of  which  is  recovered  from  the  expressed  oleic  add,  but  with 
sulphuric  acid  saponification  the  amount  of  stearine  is  higher — 
over  60%— and  that  of  oleic  add  less,  part  of  it  being  converted 
into  solid  material  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  yield  of 
glycerin  is  also  less.  In  a  combination  of  the  two  processes  the 
fat  may  first  be  treated  by  the  autoclave  process,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  full  yield  (about  10%)  of  glycerin,  and  the  resulting  fatly 
acids  then  subjected  to  add  saponification,  so  as  to  get  the  higher 
amount  of  stearine,  At  the  best,  however,  some  30%  of  oleic 
add  remains,  and  though  often  sought,  no  satisfactory  method 
of  converting  this  residue  into  solid  has  been  discovered.  It 
constitutes  "  red  oil,"  and  is  used  in  soap-making  and  in  woollen 
manufacture.  In  the  process  patented  by  Ernst  Twitchell 
in  1808,  decomposition  is  effected  by  boiling  the  fat  with  half 
its  bulk  of  water  in  presence  of  a  reagent  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  oleic  acid  and  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  such 
as  ben** ne. 
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The  wick  is  a  most  important  part  of  a  candle,  and  unless 
it  is  of  proper  size  and  texture  either  too  much  or  too  little 
fuel  will  be  supplied  to  the  flame,  and  the  candle  will  gutter 
or  be  otherwise  unsatisfactory.  The  material  generally  employed 
is  cotton  yarn,  plaited  or  "  braided  "  by  machinery,  and  treated 
or  "  pickled  "  with  a  solution  of  boracic  add,  ammonium  or 
potassium  nitrate,  or  other  salt.  The  tightness  of  the  plaiting 
varies  with  the  material  used  for  the  candle,  wicks  for  stearine 
being  looser  than  for  paraffin,  but  tighter  than  for  wax  or 
spermaceti.  The  plaited  wick  is  flat  and  curls  over  as  the 
candle  burns,  and  thus  the  end  is  kept  projecting  into  the 
outeftpart  of  the  flame  where  it  is  consumed,  complete  com- 
bustion being  aided  by  the  pickling  process  it  has  undergone 
In  the  old  tallow  dips  the  strands  of  cotton  were  merely  twisted 
together,  instead  of  being  plaited;  wicks  made  in  this  way 
had  no  determinate  bias  towards  the  outside  of  the  flame, 
and  thus  were  not  wholly  consumed,  the  result  being  that  there 
was  apt  to  be  an  accumulation  of  charred  matter,  which  choked 
the  flame  unless  removed  by  periodical  "  snuffing  " 

Four  ways  of  making  candles  may  be  distinguished — dipping, 
pouring,  drawing  and  moulding,  the  last  being  that  most  com- 
monly employed.  Dipping  is  essen  tially  the  same  as  the  domestic 
process  already  described,  but  the  rate  of  production  is  increased 
by  mounting  a  number  of  wicks  in  a  series  of  frames,  each  of 
which  in  turn  is  brought  over  the  tallow  bath  so  that  its  wicks 
can  be  dipped.  Pouring,  used  in  the  case  of  wax,  which  cannot 
well  be  moulded  because  it  contracts  in  cooling  and  also  has 
a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  moulds,  consists  in  ladling  molten 
wax  upon  the  wicks  suspended  from  an  iron  ring.  When  of 
the  desired  thickness  the  candles  are  rolled  under  a  plate  on 
a  marble  slab.  In  drawing,  used  for  small  tapers,  the  wick, 
rolled  on  a  drum,  is  passed  through  the  molten  wax  or  paraffin, 
drawn  through  a  circular  hole  and  slowly  wound  on  a  second 
drum;  it  is  then  passed  again  through  the  molten  material 
and  through  a  somewhat  larger  hole,  and  reeled  back  on  the 
first  drum,  this  process  being  repeated  with  larger  and  larger 
holes  until  the  coating  is  of  the  required  thickness.  In  moulding, 
a  number  of  slightly  conical  moulds  are  fixed  by  the  larger 
extremity  to  a  kind  of  trough,  with  their  tapered  ends  projecting 
downwards  and  with  wicks  arranged  down  their  centres.  The 
molten  material  is  poured  into  the  trough  and  fills  the  moulds, 
from  which  the  candles  are  withdrawn  when  solidified.  Modern 
candle-moulding  machines  are  continuous  in  their  operation; 
long  lengths  of  wick  are  coiled  on  bobbins,  one  for  each  mould, 
and  the  act  of  removing  one  set  of  candles  from  their  moulds 
draws  in  a  fresh  set  of  wicks.  "  Self-fitting  ends,"  which  were 
invented  by  J.  L.  Field  in  1864,  and  being  shaped  like  a  trun- 
cated cone  enable  the  candles  to  be  fixed  in  candlesticks  of  any 
diameter,  are  formed  by  means  of  an  attachment  to  the  tops 
of  the  moulds;  spirally  twisted  candles  are,  as  it  were,  unscrewed 
from  their  moulds.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  moulds  accurately,  else  the  candles  will 
not  come  out  freely  and  will  not  be  of  good  appearance.  For 
stearine  candles  the  moulds  arc  immersed  in  tepid  water  and 
the  cooling  must  be  slow,  else  the  material  will  crystallize, 
though  if  it  be  too  slow  cracking  will  occur  For  paraffin,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  moulds  must  be  rather  hotter  than  the  molten 
material  (about  2000  F.),  and  must  be  quickly  cooled  to  prevent 
the  candles  from  sticking. 

A  candle-power,  as  a  unit  of  light  in  photometry,  was  defined 
by  the  (London)  Metropolis  Gas  Act  of  i860  as  fhe  light  given 
by  a  sperm  candle,  of  which  six  weighed  1  lb  and  each  burned 
1 20  grains  an  hour. 


CANDLEMAS  (Lat.  feslum  candelarutn.  sivc  luminum),  the 
name  for  the  ancient  church  festival,  celebrated  annually  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  the  presentation 
of  Christ  in  the  Temple.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  known  as 
^C-raaravrn  tov-  Kvolov  ("tire  meeting  of  the  Lord,"  i.fc.  with 


Simeon  and  Anna),  in  the  West  as  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  A  description  is  given  of  its  celebration  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  Peregrinatio  of  £theria  (Silvia),  in  the  second  half 
of  the  4th  century.  It  was  then  kept  on  the  14th  of  February, 
forty  days  after  Epiphany,  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity 
(Christmas)  not  having  been  as  yet  introduced,  the  Armenians 
still  keep  it  on  this  day,  as  "  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into 
the  Temple."  The  celebration  gradually  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  church,  being  moved  to  the  2nd  of  February,  forty  days 
after  the  newly  established  feast  of  Christmas.  In  542  it  was 
established  throughout  the  entire  East  Roman  empire  by 
Justinian.  Its  introduction  in  the  West  is  somewhat  obscure. 
The  8th-century  Gclasian  Sacramentary,  which  embodies  a 
much  older  tradition,  mentions  it  under  the  title  of  Purification 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  has  led  some  to  suppose  that 
it  was  ordained  by  Pope  Gelasius  I.  in  492  *  as  a  counter-attraction 
to  the  heathen  Lupercalia;  but  for  this  there  is  no  warrant. 
The  procession  on  this  day  was  introduced  by  Pope  Sergius  I. 
(687-701)  The  custom  of  blessing  the  candles  for  the  whole- 
year  on  this  day,  whence  the  name  Candlemas  is  derived,  did  not 
come  into  common  use  until  the  nth  century. 

In  the  Quadragesima*  dc  Epiphania  as  described  by  Etheria 
there  is,  as  Monsignor  Duchesne  points  out  {Christian  Worship,  p. 
272),  no  indication  of  a  special  association  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  and  the  distinction  between  the  festival  as  celebrated  in 
the  East  and  West  is  that  in  the  former  it  is  a  festival  of  Christ, 
in  the  latter  a  festival  pre-eminently  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

See  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1904): 
art.  s.v.  by  F.  G.  Hoi  week  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia. 

CANDLESTICK,  the  receptacle  for  holding  a  candle,  now- 
adays made  in  various  art-forms.  The  word  was  formerly 
used  for  any  form  of  support  on  which  lights,  whether  candles 
or  lamps,  were  fixed;  thus  a  candelabrum  (q.v.)  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  from  tradition  as  a  candlestick,  e.g.  as  when  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  a  candlestick  for  the  tabernacle,  of 
hammered  gold,  a  talent  in  weight,  -and  consisting  of  a  base 
with  a  shaft  rising  out  of  it  and  six  arms,  and  with  seven  lamps 
supported  on  the  summits  of  the  six  arms  and  central  shaft. 
When  Solomon  built  the  temple,  he  placed  in  it  ten  golden 
candlesticks,  five  on  the  north  and  five  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Holy  Place;  but  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  golden 
candlestick  was  again  placed  in  the  temple,  as  it  had  been 
before  in  the  tabernacle  by  Moses.  On  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  it  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to  Rome. 
Representations  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  as  it  is  called, 
occur  on  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  and  on  antiquities  found 
in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome.  The  primitive  form  of  candlestick 
was  a  torch  made  of  slips  of  bark,  vine  tendrils  or  wood  dipped, 
in  wax  or  tallow,  tied  together  and  held  in  the  hand  by  the 
lower. end,  such  as  are  frequently  figured  on  ancient  painted 
vases.  The  next  step  was  to  attach  to  them  a  cup  (discus) 
to  catch  the  dripping  wax  or  tallow. 

A  candlestick  may  be  either  "  flat  "  or  "  talL"  The  former 
has  a  short  stem,  rising  from  a  dish,  and  is  usually  furnished 
with  an  extinguisher  fitting  into  a  socket;  the  latter  has  a  pillar 
which  may  be  only  a  few  inches  in  height  or  may  rise  to  several 
feet,  and  rarely  has  a*  extinguisher.  The  flat  variety  is  some- 
times called  a  "  bedroom  candlestick."  The  beginnings  of  this 
interesting  and  often  beautiful  appliance  are  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  dates  certainly  as  far  back  as  the  14th  century  and  is 
probably  older.  It  is  most  usually  of  metal,  earthenware  or 
china,  but  originally  it  was  made  of  some  hard  wood  and  had 
no  socketed  pillar,  the  candle  fitting  upon  a  metal  spike,  in  the 
fashion  still  familiar  in  the  case  of  many  church  candlesticks. 
It  has  been  constantly  influenced  by  mobiliary  and  architectural 
fashions,  and  has  varied,  as  it  still  varies,  from  the  severest 
simplicity  of  form  and  material  to  the  most  elaborate  artistic 
treatment  and  the  costliest  materials— gold  and  silver,  crystal, 
marble  and  enamel  Previous  to  the  17th  century,  iron,  latten, 
bronze  and  copper  were  chiefly  used,  but  thenceforward  the 
1  So  Baroaius,  Ann.  ad  ann.  544* 
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most  elegant  examples  were  chiefly  of  silver,  though  in  more 
modem  periods  Sheffield  plate,  silver  plate  and  china  became 
exceedingly  popular.  Sometimes  the  base  and  sconce  are  of  one 
material  and  the  pillar  of  another,  as  when  the  former  are  of 
silver  and  the  pillar  of  marble  or  china.  The  choice  and  com- 
bination of  materials  are,  indeed,  infinite.  The  golden  age  of  the 
candlestick  lasted,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  third  quarter 
of  the  17th  century  to  the  end  of  the  1 8th.  The  later  Jacobean, 
Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian  forms  were  often  extremely 
elegant,  with  broad  bases,  round,  oval  or  square  and  swelling 
stems.  Fine  examples  of  these  periods,  especially  when  of  silver, 
are  much  sought  after  and  command  constantly  augmenting 
prices.  As  with  most  domestic  appliances  the  history  of  the 
candlestick  is  an  unceasing  tendency  towards  simplicity,  the 
most  elaborate  and  fantastic  forms,  animals  and  reptiles,  the 
monstrous  creatures  of  mythology,  lions  and  men-at-arms,  angels 
and  cupids,  having  gradually  given  place  to  architectural  motives 
such  as  the  baluster  stem  and  to  the  classic  grace  of  the  Adam 
style.  The  candlestick  in  its  modern  form  is,  indeed,  artistically 
among  the  least  unsatisfactory  of  household  plenishings. 

CANDLISH,  ROBERT  SMITH  (1806-1873),  Scottish  divine, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  of  March  1806,  and  spent 
his  early  years  in  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  in  1823.  During 
the  years  1823-1826  he  went  through  the  prescribed  course 
at  the  divinity  hall,  then  presided  over  by  Dr  Stevenson  MacGill, 
and  on  leaving,  accompanied  a  pupil  as  private  tutor  to  Eton, 
where  he  stayed  two  years.  In  1829  he  entered  upon  his  life's 
work,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  previous  year  After  short  assistant  pastorates  at 
St  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire,  he  obtained 
a  settled  charge  as  minister  of  the  important  parish  of  St  George's, 
Edinburgh  Here  he  at  once  took  the  place  he  so  long  held 
as  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  Scotland.  Destitute  of  natural 
oratorical  gifts  and  somewhat  ungainly  in  his  manner,  he 
attracted  and  even  riveted  the  attention  of  his  audience  by 
a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  keenness,  emotional  fervour, 
spiritual  insight  and  power  of  dramatic  representation  of 
character  and  life.  His  theology  was  that  of  the  Scottish 
Calvinistk  school,  but  his  sympathetic  character  combined 
with  strong  conviction  gathered  round  him  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  intelligent  congregations  in  the  city. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry  -in  Edinburgh, 
Candlish  took  the  deepest  interest  in  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  he  soon  became  involved  as  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
struggle  which  was  then  agitating  the  Scottish  church.  His 
first  Assembly  speech,  delivered  in  1839,  placed  him  at  once 
among  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  afterwards  formed  the 
Free  Church,  and  his  influence  in  bringing  about  the  Disruption 
of  1843  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  Great 
as  was  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  it  was  in  the  arena  of 
ecclesiastical  debate  that  his  ability  chiefly  showed  itself,  and 
probably  no  other  single  man  had  from  first  to  last  so  large  a 
share  in  shaping  the  constitution  and  guiding  the  policy  of 
the  Free  Church.  He  took  his  stand  on  two  principles:  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  ministers,  and  the  independence 
of  the  church  in  things  spiritual.  On  his  advice  Hugh  Miller 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Witness,  the  powerful  Free  Church 
organ.  He  was  actively  engaged  at  one  mne  or  other  in  nearly 
all  the  various  schemes  of  the  church,  but  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  his  services  on  the  education  committee, 
ef  which  he  was  convener  from  1846  to  1863,  and  in  the  un- 
successful negotiations  for  union  among  the  non-established 
Presbyterian  denominations  of  Scotland,  which  were  carried 
on  during  the  years  1863-1873.  In  the  Assembly  of  1861  he 
filled  the  moderator's  chair. 

As  a  theologian  the  position  of  Candlish  was  perhaps  inferior 
to  that  which  he  held  as  a  preacher  and  ecclesiastic,  but  it  was 
not  inconsiderable.  So  early  as  1841  his  reputation  in  this 
department  was  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  the  government 
nomination  to  the  newly  founded  chair  of  Biblical  criticism 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  however,  the  presentation  was  cancelled.    In 


1847  Candlish,  wfao  had  received  the  degree  of  D  J>.  from  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  in  184 1,  was  chosen  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  to  succeed  Chalmers  in  the  chair  of  divinity  m  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  After  partially  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  the  office  for  one  session,  he  was  led  to  resume  the  charge 
of  St  George's,  the  clergyman  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
congregation  as  his  successor  having  died  before  entering  on 
his  work.  In  1862  he  succeeded  William  Cunningham  as  principal 
of  New  College  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  stilt 
retain  his  position  as  minister  of  St  George's.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  October  1873. 

Though  his  greatest  power  was  not  displayed  througtrthe 
press,  Candlish  made  a  number  of  contributions  to  theological 
literature.  In  1842  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Con- 
tributions towards  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  a  work 
which  was  completed  in  three  volumes  several  years  later. 
In  1854  he  delivered,  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  a  lecture  oil 
the  Theological  Essays  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  which  he  after- 
wards published,  along  with  a  fuller  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  essays.  In  this  he  defended  the  forensic  aspect  of  the 
gospel  A  treatise  entitled  The  Atonement;  its  Reality,  Com- 
pleteness and  Extent  (1861)  was  based  upon  a  smaller  work 
which  first  appeared  in  1845.  *n  l864  he  delivered  the  first 
series  of  Cunningham  lectures,  taking  for  his  subject  The  Father- 
hood  of  God.  Published  immediately  afterwards,  the  lectures 
excited  considerable  discussion  on  account  of  the  peculiar  views 
they  represented.  Further  illustrations  of  these  views  were 
given  in  two  works  published  about  the  same  time  as  the 
lectures,  one  a  treatise  On  the  Sonship  and  Brotherhood  of 
Believers,  and  the  other  an  exposition  of  the  first  epistle  of 
St  John. 

See  William  Wilson,  Memorials  of  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  with  a 
chapter  on  his  position  as  a  theologian  by  Robert  Rainy. 

CANDOLLE,  AUGUST!*  PYRAME  DE  (1778-1841),  Swiss 
botanist,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  4th  of  February  1778.  He 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  ancient  families  of  Provence, 
whence  his  ancestors  had  been  expatriated  for  their  religion 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Though  a  weakly  boy  he 
showed  great  aptitude  for  study,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  school  by  his  rapid  attainments  in  classical  and  general 
literature,  and  specially  by  a  faculty  for  writing  elegant  verse. 
He  began  his  scientific  studies  at  the  college  of  Geneva,  where 
the  teaching  of  J.  P.  E.  Vaucher  first  inspired  him  with  the 
determination  to  make  botanical  science  the  chief  pursuit  of 
his  life.  In  1796  he  removed  to  Paris.  His  first  productions, 
Historia  Plantarum  Succulcntarum(4  vols.,  1 79o)and  Astragalogia 
(1802),  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Cuvier,  for  whom  he  acted 
as  deputy  at  the  College  de  France  in  1802,  and  to  J.  B.  Lamarck, 
who  afterwards  confided  to  him  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  Flore  francaise  (1803-1815).  The  Principcs 
iUmentaires  de  botanique,  printed  as  the  introduction  to  this 
work,  contained  the  first  exposition  of  his  principle  of  classifica- 
tion according  to  the  natural  as  opposed  to  the  Linnean  or 
artificial  method.  In  1804  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  and  published  his 
Essai  sur  Us  proprUtes  midicales  des  picnics  comparles  avec  lews 
formes  exUrieures  et  lew  classification  natiirclle,  and  soon  after, 
in  1806,  his  Synopsis  plantarum  in  flora  Gallica  descriptarum. 
At  the  desire  of  the  French  government  he  spent  the  summers 
of  the  following  six  years  in  making  a  botanical  and  agricultural 
survey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  1813.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  university  of  Montpellier,  and  in  18 10 
he  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  chair  of  botany  of  the 
faculty  of  sciences  in  the  same^  university.  From  Montpellier, 
where  he  published  his  ThiorieiUmentaire  de  la  botanique  (1813), 
he  removed  to  Geneva  in  18 16,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
invited  by  the  now  independent  republic  to  fill  the  newty  created 
chair  of  natural  history.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  an 
attempt  to  elaborate  and  complete  his  "  natural "  system  of 
botanical  classification.  The  results  of  his  labours  in  this 
department  are  to  be  found  In*  his  JUgtd  tegetabilis  syslema 
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nsktraUy  of  which  two  volumes  only  ware  completed  (x8ai) 
when  he  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  execute 
the  *vhole  work  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  Accordingly  in  1824 
he  began  a  lest  extensive  work  of  the  same  kind — his  Prodromut 
syskmalis  regm  90£etabilis — but  even  of  this  he  was  able  to  finish 
only  seven  volumes,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  He  had  been 
for  several  years  in  delicate  health  when  he  died  on  the  oth  of 
September  1841  at  Geneva. 

His  son,  Alphonse  Louis  Pteexb  Pyjlame  de  Candolle, 
born  at  Paris  on  the  98th  of  October  1806,  at  first  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  but  gradually  drifted  to  botany 
and  finally  succeeded  to  his  father's  chair*  He  published  a 
number  of  botanical  works,  including  continuations  of  the 
Prodromut  m  collaboration  with  his  son,  Anne  Casnair 
Pyrame  de  Candolle.  He  died  at  Geneva  on  the  4th  of  April 
X803. 

CAJTDON,  a  town  of  South  Ilocos  province,  Luaon,  Philippine 
Islands,  on  the  W*  coast,  about  too  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  (1903)  18,828.  Its  climate  is  hot,  though  healthy.  Candon 
is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  defended  by 
a  small  fort.  Its  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  honesty  and 
industry,  as  well  as  for  their  regard  for  law  and  order.  They  carry 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Indigo  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity,  aa  are 
rice  and  tobacco.  The  weaving  of  blankets,  handkerchiefs,  and 
cotton  and  silk  cloths  constitutes  quite  an  important  industry. 
The  language  is  Uocanc. 

CANDYTUFT  (Iberis  amara,  so  called  from  Iberia,  t.e.  Spain, 
where  many  species  of  the  genus  are  native,  and  amara,  bitter, 
ix.  in  taste),  a  small  annual  herb  (natural  order  Crudferae)  with 
white  or  purplish  flowers,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  rest.  It  is  a  native  of  western  Europe  and  found  wild 
on  dry  soil  in  cultivated  ground  in  the  centre  and  east  of  England. 
This  and  several  other  species  of  the  genus  are  known  aa  garden 
plants,  and  are  of  easy  culture  in  ordinary  garden  soil  if  well 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.  The  common  candytuft  of  gardens  is 
/.  umbeUata,  a  hardy  annual,,  native  of  southern  Europe,  and 
known  in  a  number  of  varieties  differing  in  colour  of  flowers 
/.  coronaria  (rocket  candytuft)  has  long  dense  heads  of  white 
flowers  and  is  also  an  annual.  Some  species  have  a  shrubby 
growth  and  are  evergreen  perennials;  the  best-known  is  /. 
stmpcrnrons,  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  a  much-branched 
ilant  about  a  foot  high  with  long  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
[.  gibr  altar  ica  is  a  showy,  handsome  half  hardy  evergreen. 

CANS,  a  name  applied  to  many  plants  which  have  long, 
slender,  reed-like  stalks  or  stems,  as,  for  example,  the  sugar-cane, 
the  bamboo-cane  or  the  reed-cane.  From  the  use  as  walking- 
sticks  to  which  many  of  these  plants  have  been  applied,  the 
"name  "  cane  "  is  improperly  given  to  sticks,  irrespective  of  the 
source  from  which  they  are  derived.  Properly  it  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  peculiar  class  of  palms,  known  as  rattans,  included 
under  the  two  closely  allied  genera  Calamus  and  Daemonorops,  of 
which  there  are  a  large  number  of  species.  The  plants  are  found 
widely  extended  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  India  and  Ceylon;  and  also 
in  Australia  and  Africa.  They  were  described  by  GeorgEberbard 
Rumpf  or  Rumphius  (1627-1702),  governor  of  Amboyna,  and 
author  of  the  Herbarium  Amboynaisc  (6  vols,  folio,  Amsterdam, 
1741-1755),  under  the  name  of  Palmijunci,  as  inhabitants  of 
dense  forests  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  scarce  can  penetrate, 
where  they  form  spiny  bushes,  obstructing  the  passage  through 
the  Jungle,  The  slender  stems  rarely  exceedan  inch  in  diameter 
and  are  generally  much  smaller.  They  creep  or  trail  to  an 
enormous  length,  of  ten  reaching  509  or  600  ft.,  and  support 
themselves  op  trees  or  bushes  by  recurved  spines  borne  on  the 
stalk  or  back  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  or  by  stiff  hooks  replacing 
the  upper  leaflets.  In  some  cases  the  midrib  is  elongated  beyond 
the  leaflets  to  form  a  long  whip-like  structure,  bearing  recurved 
hooks  at  intervals.  The  natives,  in  preparing  the  canes  for  the 
market,  strip  off  the  leaves  by  pulling  the  cut  plant  through  a 
notch  made  in  a  tree.  The  canes  always  present  distinct  rings 
at  the  junction  of  the  sheathing  leaves  with  the  stem.    They 


assume  a  yellow  colour  as  they  dry;  and  these  imported  from 
Calcutta  have  a  glossy  surface,  while  the  produce  ef  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  presents  a  dull  exterior. 

Canes,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  length,  strength  and 
flexibility,  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  m  which  they  grow.  Split  into  thin  strips 
they  are  twisted  to  form  ropes  and  ships'  cables,  an  application 
mentioned  by  Cap  torn  Dampier  in  his  Voyages,  A  more  im- 
portant application,  however,  is  for  basket-work,  and  for  making 
chairs,  couches,  pillows,  Ac.,  as  the  great  strength  and  durability 
of  thin  and  easily  prepared  strips  admit  of  such  articles  being 
made  at  once  airy,  strong  and  flexible.  Much  of  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  basket-work  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  made 
from  thin  strips  of  cane,  which  are  also  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
larger  works,  such  as  door-mats,  houses  and  sheds. 

A  very  large  trade  with  Western  countries  and  the  United 
States  is  carried  en  in  canes  and  rattans,  the  principal  centres 
of  the  trade  being  Batavia,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  Penang  and 
Calcutta.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  used  for  walking-sticks, 
whip  and  umbrella  handles,  kc.,  the  common  rattans  are  fat 
extensive  demand  for  basket-making,  the  seats  and  backs  of 
chairs,  the  ribs  of  cheap  umbrellas,  saddles  and  other  harness- 
work;  and  generally  for  purposes  where  their  strength  and 
flexibility  make  them  efficient  substitutes  for  whalebone.  The 
walking-stick  "canea"  of  commffrre  include  a  great  many 
varieties,  some  of  which,  however,  are  net  the  produce  of  trailing 
palms.  The  well-known  Mskrtu  canes  are  obtained  from 
Calamus  SUpionmm,  the  stems  of  which  are  much  stouter  than 
is  the  case  with  the  average  species  of  Cslamur, 

CANEA,  or  Kmama,  the  principal  seaport  and  since  1841 
the  capital  of  Crate,  finely  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  island,  about  25  m.  from  its  western  extremity,  on  the 
isthmus  of  the  Akrotiri  peninsula,  which  lies  between  the  Bay 
of  Canea  and  the  Bay  of  Soda  (latitude  35°  31'  N.,  longitude 
240  1'  E.).  Surrounded  by  a  massive  Venetian  wall,  it  forms 
a  closely  built,  irregular  and  overcrowded  town,  though  of  lata 
years  a.  few  of  its  streets  have  been  widened.  The  ordinary 
houses  are  of  wood;  but  the  more  important  buildings  are  el 
more  solid  materials.  The  Turks  have  a  number  of  mospues; 
there  are  Greek  churches  and  a  Jewish  synagogue;  an  old 
Venetian  structure  serves  as  a  military  hospital;  and  the 
prison  is  of  substantial  construction.  The  town  is  now  the 
principal  seat  of  government;  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  who 
is  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  at  Canttia,  and  the  official 
residence  of  the  European  consuls.  The  harbour,  formed  by 
an  ancient  transverse  mole  nearly  1200  ft.  long,  and  protected 
by  a  lighthouse  and  a  iort,  would  admit  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage;  but  it  has  been  allowed  to  silt  up  until  it  shoals  off 
from  24  ft  to  10  or  even  8,  so  that  large  vessrli  have  to  anchor 
about  4  or  5  m.  out.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  oil  and 
soap,  and  there  is  a  pretty  extensive  manufacture  of  leather. 
The  fosse  is  laid  out  in  vegetable  gardens;  public  gardens  have 
been  constructed  outside-  the  walls;  and  artesian  wells  have 
been  boxed  by  the  government.  To  the  east  of  the  town  a 
large  Arab  village  had  grown  up,  inhabited  lor  the  most  part 
by  natives  of  Egypt  and  Cyrenaka,  who  acted  as  boatmen, 
porters  and  servants,  but  since  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment most  of  these  have  quitted  the  island;  while  about  a 
mile  off  on  the  rising  ground  is  the  village  of  Khalepa,  where 
the  consuls  and  merchants  reside.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  estimated  at  20,000.  Canea  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cydonia,  a  city  of  very  early  foundation  and  no  small 
importance.  During  the  Venetian  rule  it  wasoneof  the  strongest 
cities  in  the  island,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in 
1646,  several  years  before  the  capture  of  Candia.  In  1856  it 
suffered  from  an  earthquake.  The  neighbouring  plain  is  famous 
for  its  fruitfulness,  and  the  quince  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
Cydonia  from  the  town.    (See  also  Ckbti.) 

CANE-FENCING  (the  Fr.  canno),  the  art  of  defending  oneself 
with  a  walking-stick.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  single-stick 
fencing  without  a  guard  for  the  hand,  with  the  important 
difference  that  in  cane-fencing  the  thrust  is  as  important  as 
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the  ait,  and  thus  catme  approaches  nearer  to  sabre-play. 
The  cuts  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  singlestick 
(q.v.),  but  they  are  generally  given*  after  one  or  more  rapid 
preliminary  flourishes  {moulincts,  circles)  which  the  lightness 
of  the  stick  facilitates,  and  which  serve  to  perplex  and  disconcert 
an  assailant.  The  thrusts  are  similar  to  those  in  foil-play,  but 
arc  often  carried  out  with  both  hands  grasping  the  stick,  giving 
greater  force  and  enabling  it  to  be  used  at  very  close  quarters. 
The  canes  used  in  French  fencing  schools  are  made  of  several 
kinds  of  tough  wood  and  are  about  3  ft  long,  tapering  towards 
the  point  As  very  severe  blows  are  exchanged,  masks,  gloves, 
padded  vests  and  shin-guards,  similar  to  those  used  in  football, 
are  worn. 

See  Georges  d'Asioric,  French  Method  of  the  Noble  AH  of  Sdf- 
Defence  (London,  1898) ;  J.  Chariemont,  uArt  do  la  Boxc  frantaue 
tide  la  Cannt  (Paris,  1899). 

CANEPHORAB  (Gr.  «*j*w,  a  basket,  and  4Apm*t  to  cany), 
"  basket-bearers,"  the  title  given  of  old  to  Athenian  maidens  of 
noble  family,  annually  chosen  to  carry  on  their  heads  baskets 
with  sacrificial  implements  and  apparatus  at  the  Panathcnaic 
and  other  festivals.  The  term  (also  in  the  form  Canepkori)  is 
applied  in  architecture  to  figures  of  cither  sex  carrying  on 
their  heads  baskets,  containing  edibles  or  material  for  sacrifices. 
The  term  might  well  be  applied  to  the  Caryatide  figures  of  the 
Erechtheum.  Those  represented  in  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  carry  vases  on  their  shoulders. 

CANIS  VBNATIGI  ("  The  Hounds,"  or  "  the  Greyhounds  "), 
in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  named 
by  Hevelius  in  1600,  who  compiled  it  from  the  stars  between 
the  older  asteriama  Ursa  Major,  Bootes  and  Coma  Berenices. 
Interesting  objects  in  this  portion  of  the  heavens  are:  the  famous 
spiral  nebula  first  described  by  Lord  Rosse;  a-Canum  Venati- 
corns**  a  double  star,  of  magnitudes  3  and  6;  this  star  was 
named  Cor  Cardi,  or  The-  Heart  of  Charles  II.,  by  Edmund 
Halley,  on  thesuggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  (1616-1694), 
the  court  physician;  a  duster  of  stars  of  the  nth  magnitude 
and  fainter,  extremely  rich  in  variables,  of  the  000  stars  examined 
no  less  than  13a  being  regularly  variable. 

CAJrQA-ARerjBLLES,  MSfi  (1770-1843),  Spanish  statesman, 
was  born  in  177a  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Spanish  resist- 
ance to  Napoleon  in  a  civil  capacity  and  was  an  energetic 
member  of  the  oortes  of  181 2.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbon 
line  in  1&14,  Canga-ArgueUes  was  sent  into  exile  in  the  province 
of  Valencia.  On  the  restoration  in  1820  of  the  constitution  of 
181 2,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance.  He  continued  at 
this  post  tfll  the  spring  of  1821,  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
seal  and  ability  with  which  he  sought  to  reform  the  finances 
of  Spain.  It  was  high  rime;  for  the  annual  deficit  was  greater 
than  the  entire  revenue  itself,  and  landed  and  other  property 
was,  to  an  unheard-of  extent,  monopolized  by  the  priests. 
The  measures  he  proposed  had  been  only  partially  enforced, 
when  the  action  of  the  king  with  regard  to  the  ministry,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  obliged  him  to  resign.  Thereafter, 
as  a  member  of  the  Moderate  Liberal  party,  Canga-ArgueHes 
advocated  constitutional  government  and  financial  reform,  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  in  1823,  when  he  fled  to 
England.  He  did  not  return  to  Spain  till  1829,  and  did  not 
again  appear  in  public  life,  being  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives 
at  Srmancas.  He  died  in  1843.  Canga-Argueltes  is  the  author 
of  three  works:  Elemental  do  la  Cioncia  do  Hacienda  (Elements 
of  the  Science  of  Finance),  London,  18*5;  Diceionario  de 
Hacienda  (Dictionary  of  Finance),  London,  1827;  and  Obser- 
various  tobrt  la  guerre  do  la  Peninsula  (Observation*  on  the 
Peninsular  War),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  his 
countrymen  had  taken  a  far  more  effective  part  in  the  national 
struggle  against  the  French  than  English  historians  were  willing 
to  admit. 

CANGAI  DE  ONfS,  or  Canoas,  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in 
the  province  xrf  Oviedo;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Sella,  in  a  fertile,  wett-watered,  partly  wooded,  undulating 
region.  Pop.  (1000)  8537.  The  trade  pfCahgasde  Oofs  Is  chiefly 
in  live-stock  and  coal  from  the  tseighrjooring  mines.    A  Lathi 


inscription  on  the  town-hall  records  the  fact  that  this  place 
was  the  residence  of  the  first  Spanish  kings  after  the  spread  of 
the  Moors  over  the  Peninsula.  Here  early  in  the  8th  century 
lived  King  Pdayo,  who  started  the  Christian  reconquest  of 
Spain.  His  historic  cave  of  Covadonga  is  only  8  m.  distant 
(see  Asturias).  The  church  of  the  Assumption,  rebuilt  in  the 
19th  century,  is  on  the  model  and  site  of  an  older  church  of  the 
middle  ages.  Near  Cangas  are  ruins  and  bridges  of  the  Roman 
period. 

CANGAS  DB  THfft),  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Oviedo,  and  on  the  river  Narcea.  Pop.  (1000)  22,742.  There 
is  no  railway  and  the  river  is  not  navigable,  but  a  good  road 
runs  through  Tineo,  Grado  and  the  adjacent  coal-fields,  to  the 
ports  of  CudiHero  and  Aviles.  The  inhabitants  have  thus  an 
easily  accessible  market  for  the  farm  produce  of  the1  fertile  lulls 
round  Cangas  dc  Tineo,  and  for  the  cloth,  leather,  pottery,  &c., 
manufactured  in  the  town. 

CANGUE,  or  Cano,  the  European  name  for  the  Chinese  Kia 
or  Kta,  a  portable  pillory,  carried  by  offenders  convicted  of 
petty  offences.  It  consists  of  a  square  wooden  collar  weighing 
from  30  to  60  lb,  through  a  hole  in  which  the  victim's  head 
is  thrust  It  fits  tight  to  the  neck  and  must  be  worn  day  and 
night  for  the  period  ordered.  The  offender  is  left  exposed  in 
the  street  Over  the  parts  by  which  it  fastens  slips  of  paper 
bearing  the  mandarin's  seal  are  pasted  so  that  no  one  can  liberate 
the  condemned.  The  length  of  the  punishment  is  usually  from 
a  fortnight  to  a  month.  As  the  cangue  is  3  to  4  ft.  across  the 
convict  is  unable  to  feed  himself  or  to  He  down,  and  thus,  unless 
fed  by  friends  or  passers-by,  often  starves  to  death.  As  in  the 
English  pillory,  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  nature  of  his 
offence  are  inscribed  on  the  cangue. 

CANIRA,  L0I6I  (1795-1856),  Italian  archaeologist  and 
architect,  was  born  at  Casale  m  Piedmont  He  became  professor 
of  architecture  at  Turin,  and  his  most  important  works  were 
the  excavation  of  Tusculum  in  1829  and  of  the  Appian  Way  in 
1848,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a  number  of  works 
published  in  a  costly  form  by  his  patroness,  the  queen  of 
Sardinia. 

CANINI,  6I0VAHHI  AQNOLO  (1617-1666),  Italian  designer 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  Rome.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Domenichino 
and  afterwards  of  Antonio  Barbalonga.  He  painted  some 
altar-pieces  at  Rome,  including  two  admired  pictures  for  the 
church  of  San  Martino  a'  Monti,  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Stephen  and  of  St  Bartholomew.  Having  accompanied 
Cardinal  Chigi  to  France,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  minister 
Colbert  to  carry  into  execution  his  project  of  designing  from 
medals,  antique  gems  and  similar  sources  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity,  accompanied 
with  memoirs;  but  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  Canini  died  at  Rome.  The  work,  however,  was' 
prosecuted  by  his  brother  Marcantonio,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  Picard  and  Valet,  completed  and  published  it  in  1699,  under 
the  title  of  Iconografia  di  Gio.  Ag.  Canini.  It  contains  150 
engravings.  A  reprint  in  Italian  and  French  appeared  at  Amster> 
dam  in  1731. 

CAMS  MAJOR  ("  Great  Dog  "),  In  astronomy,  a  constellation 
placed  south  of  the  Zodiac,  just  below  and  behind  the  heels  of 
Orion.  Canis  minor,  the  "  little  dog,*  is  another  constellation, 
also  following  Orion  and  separated  from  Canis  major  by  the 
Milky  Way.  Both  these  constellations,  or  at  least  their  principal 
stars,  Sinus  in  the  Great  Dog  and  Procyon  in  the  Little  Dog, 
were  named  in  very  remote  times,  being  referred  to  as  the  "  dogs, 
of  Orion  "  or  in  equivalent  terms.  Sirius  is  the  brightest  star 
in  the  heavens;  and  the  name  is  connected  with  the  adjectives 
cHpbt  and  odpiai,  scorching.  It  may  possibly  be  related  to 
the  Arabic  Siraf,  thus  meaning  the  "  glittering  one."  Hommel 
has  shown  that  Sirius  and  Procyon  were  "  the  two  Si'ray  w 
or  glitterers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Sirius  is  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament  By  some  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Hebrew 
manor oth,  the  Lucifer  of  the  Vulgate;  by  others  with  mazialoth, 
the  duodocim  signa  of  the  Vulgate;  while  Professor  M.  A.  Stern 
identifies  It  with  the  Hebrew  kimah,  which  Is  rendered  variously 
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Id  the  Vulgate  as  Avcttmn,  Hyades  end  Pleiades.*  Hie  in- 

habitants  of  the  Euphrates  valley  included  both  constettationfl 
in  their  stellar  system,'  but  considerable  difficulty  is  enoouatejed 
im  the  allocation  of  the  BabyJoniaa  name*  to  the  dominant 
stare.  The  name  hob-ton,  which  ocean  en  many  tablets,  hat 
been  determined  by  Epping  and  Strasamalor,  and  alio  by 
Jensen  and  Homme!,  as.  equivalent  to  Sirin*;  etymologkaUy 
this  word  means  ''dog-star"  (or,  according  to  R.  Brown, 
Primitive  CemteUaitom,  "bow-star").  On  the  other  handy 
JCoi^otJCo^jiW^ineaiiingtte^ 

by  Sayce  and  others  with  Sinus,  while  Homme!  regards  it  as 
"FTOcyon.  The  question  is  mainly  philological,  and  the  argument* 
*em  mconchkuve.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  connexions 
were. made  between  Kaksktt  and  the  weather,  which  have 
strong  .affinities  with  the  ideas  ^expressed  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Greeks.  For  example,  Im  appearance  in  the  nwrning  with  the 
sun  heralded  the  "aorth  winds,?  the  fob*  *nrrfet  or 
sqtdlenes  etesiae,  the  strong  and  dangeiowiierth- westerly  winds 
Of  Greece  which  blow  for  forty  days  from  the  rising  of  the  star; 
again,  when  Sirius  appeared  misty  the '"locusts  devour." 
Sinus  also  appears  in  the  cosmogony'  of  Zosoaster,  for  Phttarch 
wcords  that  Ormusd  appointed  tSus  star  to  be  a  guard  and 
overseer  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  Atesto  we  find  that  Tistrya 
(Sirius)  is  "  the  bright  and  happy  star,  that  gives  happy  dwelling." 
With  the  Egyptians  Sinus  assumed  great  importance.  Appearing 
with  the  sun  when  the  Nile  was  rising,  Sirius  was  regarded  as  * 
herald  of  the  waters  which  would  overspread  the  land,  renewing 
its  fertility  and  promising  good  harvests  for  the  coming  season. 
Hephaestion  records  that  from  its  aspect  the  rise  of  the  water 
was  foretold,  and  the  Roman  historian  Tlorus  adds  that  the 
weather  was  predicted  abo.  Its  rising  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  their  new  year,  the  annus  canarius  and  annus  eynicus 
Of  the  Remans,  ft  was  the  star  of  Sept  or  Sotm's,  and,  according 
to  one  myth,  was  identified  with  the  goddess  Hathor— the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  "  second  sun  "  of  the 
heavens,  and  according  to  Maspero  {Dawn  of  CiviHxatim,  1894) 
M  Sahfl  end  SopdK,  Orion  and  Sirius,  were  the  rulers  of  this 
Mysterious  world  of  night  and  stars." 

The  Greeks,  borrowing  most  of  their  astronomical  knowledge 
from  the  Babylonians,  held  similar  myths  and  ideas  as  to  the 
constellations  and  stars.  Sirius  was  named  Xtlpurs,  Kbon* 
(the  dog)  and  to  torpor,  the  star;  and  its  heliacal  rising  was 
associated  with  the  coining  of  the  dry,  hot  and  sultry  season. 
Resfod  telk  us  that  " Sirius  parches  head  and  knees";  Homer 
•peaks  similarly,  calling  ft  murdV  otJ/io,  the  evil  star,  ancf  the 
star  of  late  summer  (dr&pa),  the  rainy  and  stormy  season. 
frrocyon  (npo«tor)  was  so  named  because  it  rose  before  Kfcor. 
The  Euphratean  myth  of  the  dogs  has  its  parallel  in  Greece, 
Sirius  being  the  hound  of  the  hunter  Orion,  and  as  recorded  by 
Aratus  always  chasing  the  Hare;  Pindar  refers  to  the  chase 
of  Flefcme,  the  mother  of  the  Pleiads,  by  Orion  and  his  dogs. 
Similarly  Proeyon  became  Maera,  the  dog  of  Icarins,  when 
BoOtes  became  Icarius,  and  Virgo  his  daughter  Erigone. 

TTie  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  ideas.  They  named  the 
comrteBatkm  Cmis,  and  Sfrms  was  known  as  Canis  also,  and 
as  Canicula.  Proeyon  became  Antecanem  and  Anteeonis,  but 
these  names  did  not  come  Into  general  use.  They  named  the 
hottest-  part  of  the  year  associated  with  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  the  Dies  consulates,  a  phrase  which  has  survived  in  the 
modern'  expression  "dog-days";  and  the  pestilences  which 
then  prevailed  occasioned  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  placate 
this  inimkal  star.  Festus  narrates,  in  this  connexion,  the  sacri- 
ficing of  red  dogs  at  the  feast  of  Floralia,  and  Ovid  of  a  dog 
en  the  Robigalia.  The  experience  of  the  ancient  Greeks  that 
Sirica  rose  with  the  sun  as  the  latter  entered  Leo,  i.e.  the  hottest 
part  of  the  year,  was  accepted  by  the  Romans  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  the  Intervening  time  and  a  different  latitude.  To 
tniote  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  {Sphere  of  ManUius,  1675), 
*'  The  greater  part  of  the  Antients  assign  the  Dog  Star  rising 
to  the  time  of  the  Sun's  first  entering  into  Leo,  or,  as  Pliny 
writes,  33  days  after  the  summer  solstice,  as  Varro  20,  as 

*  Set  G.  SchJapardB,  Astronomy  in  the  Old  Testament  (1905). 


Columella  jb.g  ...  At  this  day  with  as,  according  to 
Vulgar  computation,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  said  Star 
is  in  a  manner  coincident  with  the  Feasts  of  St  Margaret 
(which  is  about  the  13th  of  our  July)  and  St  Lawrence  (which 
falls  on  the  10th  of  our  August)." 

Sirius  h  the  most  conspicuous  star  m  the  'sky;  ft  sends  to 
the  earth  eleven  times  as  much  light  as  Aldebaran,  the  unit 
standard  adopted  in  the  revised  Harvard1  Photometry;  numeric- 
ally its  magnitude  fa-x-6.  At  the  present  time  its  colour  is 
white  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  but  historical  records  show  that  tide 
colour  has  not  always  prevailed.  Aratns  designated  it  imudXot , 
many  coloured;  the  Alexandrian  Ptolemy  classified  it  with 
Aldebaran,  Antares  and  Betdgeuse  as  itrbuppot,  fiery  red; 
Seneca  describes  it  as  "redder  than  Mars";  while,  in  the 
roth  century,  the  Arabian  Btruni  termed  it  "shining  red." 
On  the  other  hand  Sufi,  who  also  flourished  in  the  xoth  century, 
pointedly  omit*  it  from  his  list  of  coloured  stars.  The  question 
has  been,  thoroughly  discussed  by  T.  J.  J.  See,'  who  shows 
that  Sirius  has  shone  white  for  the  last  1000  to- 1200  years." 
The  parallax  has  been  determined  by  Sir  David  GUI  and  W.  L. 
Elkin  to  be  0-37";  it  is  therefore  distant  from  the  earth  over 
5Xk>u  miles,  and  its  light  takes  8-6  years  to  traverse  the  inter- 
vening space.  If  thesun  were  at  the  same  distance  Sirius  wonld 
outshine  it  30  times,' the  sun  appearing  as  a  star  of  the  seeond 
magnitude.  It  has  a  large-proper  motion,  which  shows  recurrent 
unA&tionshaving  a  50-year  period.  From  this  Bessel  surmised 
the  existence  of  a  satellite  or  companion,  for  which  C.  A.  F. 
Peters  and  A.  Auwcrt  computed  the  elements.  T.  H.  Safford 
determined  its  position  for  September  1861;  and  on  the  31st 
of  January  186*,  Alvan  G.  Clark,  of  Cambri^geport,  Mass., 
tekscopkally  observed  it  as  a  barely  visible,  dull  yellow  star 
of  the  9th  to  10th  magnitude.  The  mean  distance  apart  is 
about  90  astronomical  units;  the  Dotal  mass  of  the  pair  is  3*7 
times  the  mass  of  the  sun,  Sirius  itself  being  twice  .as  massive 
as  its  companion,  and,  marvellously  enough)  forty  thousand 
times  as  bright  The  spectrum  of  Sirius  is  characterised  by 
prominent  absorption  lines  due  to  hydrogen,  the  metallic  lines 
being  weak;  other  stars  having  the  same  spectra  are  said 
to  be  of  the  u  Sirian  type."  Such  star*  are  the  most  highly 
heated  (see  Star). 

Ptecyon,  or  a  Canis  minoris,  is  a  star  of  the  snd  magnitude, 
one-fifth  as  bright  as  Sirius,  or  numerically  0*47  when  compared 
with  Aldebaran.  It  is  more  distant  than  Sirius,  its  parallat 
being  0-33";  and  its  light  is  about  six  times  that  of  the  sun. 
Its  proper  motion  is  large,  1*25",  and  its  velocity  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  sight  is  about  1 1  m.  per  second.  Its  proper  motion 
shows  large  irregularities,  pointing  to  a  relatively  massive  com* 
panion;  this  satellite  was  discovered  on  the  13th  of  November 
1896  by  J.  M.  Schaeberle,  with  the  great  Lick  telescope,  as  a 
star  of  the  13th  magnitude.  Its  mass  is  equal  to  about  that 
of  the  sun,  but  its  light  is  only  one  twenty-thousandth. 

CAHITZ,  PRIBDRICH  RUDOLF  LUDWIG,  Frsihb*k  von 
(1654-1690),  German  poet  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Berlin 
on  the  27th  of  November  1654.  He  attended  the  universities 
of  Leiden  and  Leipzig,  travelled  in  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Holland,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber (Kammerjunker)  to  the  elector  Frederick  William 
of  Brandenburg,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  campaigns  in 
Pomerania  and  Sweden,  In  1680  he  became  councillor  of  lega- 
tion, and  he  was  employed  on  various'  embassies.  In  1607  the 
elector  Frederick  III.  made  hhn  a  privy  councillor,  and  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.  created  him  a  baron  of  the  Empire.  Having 
fallen  iH  on  an  embassy  to  the  Hague,  he  obtained  his  discharge 
and' died  at  Berlin  in  1609.  Canities  poems  (Nebenstunde* 
unterschiedener  Gedkhte),  which  did  not  appear  until  after  his 
death  (1700),  are  for  the  most  part  dry  and  stilted  imitations 
of  French  and  Latin  models,   bat  they  formed  a   healthy 

■  For  other  values  of  the  interval  between  the  summer  solstice 
and  the  rising  of  Sirius,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Raman 
Antiquities. 

•  See  Thomas  Barker,  Phil.  Trans.,  1760, 51,0.  498,  for  quotations 
from  classical  authors;  also  T.  T.  J.  See,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics, 
vol.  xl.  p.  so$(. 
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contrast  to  the.  coarseness  mod  bombttt  of  the  later  Silesiait 
poets. 

A  complete  edition  of  Cftaite'«  poems  was  published  by  U.  Konig 
in  1797;  see  also  L.  Fulda,  Du  Genet  aer  tvciten  scUesisehen 
SchuU,  ii.  (1883). 

.  CAiftZABBS,  JOfltf  BE  (1676-1750);  Spanish  dramatist,  was 
bom  at  .Madrid  on  the  4th  of  July  1676,  entered  the  army,  and 
retired  with  the  tank  of  captain  in  1702  to  act  as  censor  of  the 
Madrid  theatres  and  steward  to  the  duke  of  Osuna.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  Cafiizares  recast  a  play  by  Lope  de  Vega  under 
the  title  otLas  Cuentas  dd  Gran  Captid*,  and  he  speedily  became 
S  fashionable  playwright.-  His  originality,  however,  is  slight, 
and  El  Dfiminc  Lucas,  the  only  one  of  his  pieces  that  is  still  read, 
is  an  adaptation  from  Lope  de  Vega.  Cafiizares  produced  a 
version  of  Racine's  IpHgtnie  shortly  before  1716,  and  is  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  Spanish  drama. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  September  1750,  at  Madrid. 

CANNAB  (mod.  Camu),  an  ancient  village  of  Apulia,  near  the 
river  Aufidus,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank,  6  m. 
S.W.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  disastrous  defeat 
which  the  Romans  received  there  from  Hannibal  in  2x6  B.C. 
(see  Punic  Wars).  There  is  a  considerable  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  battle  took  place  on  the  right  or  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  In  later  times  the  place  became  a  mwUcipium,  and  un- 
important Roman  remains  still  exist  upon  the  hill  known  as 
Monte  di  Canne,  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  bishopric, 
but  was  destroyed  in  1276. 

See  O.  Schwab,  Das  Sddachtfdd  von  Couna  (Munich,  1898),  and 
authorities  under  Punic  Wars. 

CANNANORE,  or  Kanano**,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Malabar  district  of  Madras,  on  the  coast,  58  m.  N.  from  Calicut 
and  470  m.  by  rail  from  Madras.  Pop.  (1901)  27,811,  Cannanore 
belonged  to  the  Kalahesti  or  Cherakal  rajas  till  the  invasion  of 
Malabar  by  Hyder  All.  In  1408  it  was  visited  by  Vasco  da 
Gams;  m  1501  a  Portuguese  factory  was  planted  here  by 
Cabral;  in  1502  da  Gama  made  a  treaty  with  the  raja,  and  in 
1505  a  fort  was  built.  In  1656  the  Dutch  effected  a  settlement 
and  built  the  present  fort,  which  they  sold  to  Ali  Raja  in  1771. 
In  x  783  Cannanore  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  reigning 
princess  became  tributary  to  the  East  India  Company.  Here  is 
the  residence  of  the  Mopkh  chief,  known  as  the  Ali  Raja,  who 
owns  most  of  U»e  Laccadive  Islands.  Cannanore  was  the  military 
headquarters  of  the  British  on  the  west  coast  until  1887. 

CANNES,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Alpes 
Man  times,  on  the  Mediterranean,  19  m.  S.  W.  of  Nice  and  120  m. 
E.of  Marseilles  by  rail  Pop.(xoo6)  24,531.  It  enjoys  a  southern 
exposure  on  a  seaward  slope,  and  is  defended  from  the  northern 
winds  by  ranges  of  hills.  Previous  to  1831,  when  it  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lord  Brougham,  it  mainly  consisted  of  the  old 
quarter  (named  Sucquet),  and  had  little  to  show  except  an 
ancient  castle,  and  a  church  on  the  top  of  Mont  Chevalier, 
dedicated  in  1603  to  Notre  Dame  da  Mont  Eaperance;  but 
since  that  period  it  has  become  a  large  and  important  town, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  fashionable  winter  resorts  in  the 
south  of  France,  much  frequented  by  English  visitors,  the 
Americans  preferring  Nice.  The  neighbourhood  is  thickly  studded 
with  magnificent  villas,  which  are  solidly  built  of  a  stone  so  soft 
that  it  is  sawn  and  not  hewn.  There  is  an  excellent  quay,  and 
a  beautiful  promenade  runt  along  the  beach;  and  numerous 
sheltered  roads  stretch  up  the  valleys  amidst  groves  of  olive 
trees.  On  the  north  the  modern  town  climbs  up  to  Le  Cannet 
{2  m.),  while  on  the  east  it  practically  extends  along  the  coast 
to  Golfe  Jouan  (3$  m.)>  where  Napoleon  landed  on  the  1st  of 
March  1815,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  from  Cannes  a  railway 
runs  north  in  xs|  m.  to  Grasse.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
the  town  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  cemetery. 
In  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  latter  is  the  grave  of  Lord 
Brougham,  distinguished  by  a  massive  stone  cross  standing  on 
a  double  basement,  with  the  simple  inscription — "  Henricus 
Brougham,  Natus  ifDocLXXvm.,  Decessit  mdccclxvul";  and 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  ties  James,  fourth  duke  of  Montrose, 
who  died  December  1 874.    The  country  around  is  very  beautiful 


and  highly  fertile;  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  aulttvated  lis* 

peach  trees  in  Faglnnd,  while  olives,  almonds,  figs,  peaches, 

grapes  and  other  fruits  am  grown  in  abundance,  and,  along 

with  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  form  the  chief  exports  of  the 

town.    Essences  of  various  kinds  are  manufactured,  and  flowers 

are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  perfumers.    The  climate. of 

Cannes  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  variety  of  opanton, 

— the  preponderance  being,  however,  in  its  favour.    According 

to  Dr  de  Valoourt,  it  is  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  elevation 

and  regularity  of  the  temperature  during  the  height  of  the  day, 

the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  abundance  of  light,  the 

rarity  of  rain  and  the  absence  of  fogs. 

Cannes  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  earlier  history 

is  very  obscure.    It  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 

8th  and  the  10th  centuries;  but  it  waft  afterwards  repeopled 

by  a  colony  from  Genoa.    Opposite  the  town  is  the  island  of 

Ste  Marguerite  (one  of  the  Lirins},  in  the  citadel  of  which  the  Man 

with  the  Iron  Mask  was  confined  from  1686  to  1698,  and  which 

acquired  notoriety  as  the  prison  whence  Marshal  Bazaine  escaped 

in  August  1874.    On  the  other  chief  island  (St  Honor&t)  of  the 

Lerins  is  the  famous  monastery  (sth  century  to  17^),  m  connexion 

with  >which  grew  up  the  school  of  Lerins,  which  had  a  wide 

influence  upon  piety  and  literature  in  the  sth  and  6th  conturieai 
See  L.  Allies,  Histoire  du  monasUre  ds  Lirins  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1862) ; 
and  Les  Ties  de  Lirins.  Cannes,  el  Us  rivages  environnants  (Paris,  1 8601  { 
Cartulaire  du  monasUre  de  Lirins  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1883  and  1905);  oe 
Valcourt,  Cannes  and  its  Climate  (London,  1873)  1  Joanne,  special 
Guide  to  Cannes;  J.  R.  Green,  essay  on  Cannes  and  St  Honors*, 
in  the  first  series  of  his  Stray  Studtes  (ist  ed.,  1876) ;  A.  Cooper- 
Marsdin,  The  School  of  Lirins  (Rochester,  1905).      (W.  A.  B.  C) 

CANNIBALISM,  the  eating  of  human  flesh  by  men  (from  a 
Latinized  form  of  Carib,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  South  America, 
formerly  found  also  in  the  West  Indies),  also  called  "  anthro- 
pophagy "(Gr.  fadponcos,  man,  and  faffi*,  to  eat).  .Evidence 
has  been  adduced  from  some  of  the  palaeolithic  cave-dwellings 
in  France  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  practised  cannibalism, 
at  least  occasionally.  From  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  others  we 
hear  of  peoples  like  the  Scythian  Massagetae,  a  nomad  race 
north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  killed  old  people  and  ate 
them.  In  the  middle  ages  reports,  some  of  them  probably  un- 
trustworthy, by  Marco  Polo  and  others,  attributed  cannibalism 
to  the  wild  tribes  of  China,  the  Tibetans,  &c.  In  our  own  days 
cannibalism  prevails,  or  prevailed  until  recently,  over  a  great  part 
of  West  and  Central  Africa,  New  Guinea,  Melanesia  (especially 
Fiji)  and  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  the  Polynesian.  Island! 
were  great  centres  of  the  practice.  It  is  extensively  practised 
by  the  Bfattas  of  Sumatra  and  in  other  East  Indian  islands  and 
in  South  America;  in  earlier  days  it  was  a  common, feature  of 
Indian  wars  in  North  America.  Sporadic  cannibalism  occurs 
among  more  civilized  peoples  as  a  result  of  necessity  or  as  a 
manifestation  of  disease  (see  Lycanthropy). 

Classification. — Cannibalistic  practices  may  be  classified  from 
two  points  of  view:  (1)  the  motives  of  the  act;  (s)  the  cere* 
monial  regulations.  A  third  division  of  subordinate  importance 
is  also  possible,  if  we  consider  whether  the  victims  are  actually 
killed  for  food  or  whether  only  such  are  eaten  as  have  met  their 
death  in  battle  or  other  ways. 

x.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view  the  term  cannibalism 
groups  together  a  number  of  customs,  whose  only  bond  of  union 
is  that  they  all  involve  eating  of  human  flesh,  (a)  Food  canni- 
balism, where  the  object  is  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  may  occur 
sporadically  as  a  result  of  real  necessity  or  may  be  kept  up  for 
the  simple  gratification  of  a  taste  for  human  flesh  in  theabsence 
of  any  lack  of  food  in  general  or  even  of  animal  food,  (i.)  Canni- 
balism from  necessity  is  found  not  only  among  the  lower  races, 
such  as  the  Fuegians  or  Red  Indian  tribes,  but  also  among 
civilized  races,  as  the  records  of  sieges  and  shipwrecks  shew, 
(ii.)  Simple  food  cannibalism  is  common  in  Africa;  the  Niam- 
Niam  and  Monbuttu  carry  on  wars  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
human  flesh;  in  West. Africa  human  flesh  could  formerly  be 
seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  Kke  any  other  article  of 
commerce;  and  among  some  tribes  it  is  the  practice  to  sell  the 
corpses  of  dead  relatives  for  consumption  as  food    {$)  la 
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curious  contrast  to"  this  tatter  custom  is  ifce  practice  of  devouring 
dead  kinsfolk  as  the  most  respectful  method  of  disposing  of  their 
remains.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  this  practice  is  combined 
with  the  custom  of  killing  the  old  and  sick,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  peoples  it  is  simply  a  form  of  burial;  it  seems  to 
prevail  in  most  parts  of  Australia,  many  parts  of  Melanesia, 
Africa  and  South  America,  and  less  frequently  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  To  this  group  belong  the  customs  described  by 
Herodotus;  we  may  perhaps  regard  as  a  variant  form  the  custom 
of  using  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  as  a  drinking-cup.  This  practice 
is  widely  found,  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  skull 
was  set  in  gold  and  preserved  by  the  Issedones  may  point  in 
this  direction;  from  the  account  given  of  the  Tibetans  some 
seven  hundred  years  ago  by  William  of  Ruysbruck  (Rubruquis) 
it  appears  that  they  had  given  up  cannibalism  but  still  preserved 
the  use  of  the  skull  as  a  drinking  vessel.  Another  modification 
of  an  original  ritual  cannibalism  is  the  custom  of  drinking  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  which  is  practised  by  some  African  and  South 
American  tribes.  The  custom  of  holding  burial  feasts  has  also 
been  traced  to  the  same  origin.  More  incomprehensible  to  the 
European  than  any  other  form  of  cannibalism  is  the  custom  of 
partaking  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  as  they  run  down  from 
the  body.  The  Australians  smoke-dry  the  bodies  of  tribesmen; 
here,  too,  it  is  the  custom  to  consume  the  portions  of  the  body 
which  are  rendered  liquid  by  the  heat,  (c)  The  ritual  cannibal- 
ism just  mentioned  shades  over  into  and  may  have  been  originally 
derived  from  magical  cannibalism,  of  which  three  sub-species 
may  be  distinguished,  (i.)  Savages  are  accustomed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  abstain  from  certain  foods  in  order  that  they  may  not 
acquire  certain  qualities;  on  the  other  hand  other  foods  are 
eagerly  desired  in  order  that  they  may  by  partaking  of  the  flesh 
also  come  to  partake  of  the  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities  of 
the  man  or  animal  from  which  the  meat  is  derived;  thus,  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  especially  the  first-born,  the  parents  are 
frequently  forbidden  the  flesh  of  slow-moving  animals,  because 
that  would  prevent  the  child  from  learning  to  walk;  conversely, 
eating  the  heart  of  a  Hon  is  recommended  for  a  warrior  to  make 
him  brave;  from  this  point  of  view  therefore  we  readily  under- 
stand the  motives  which  lead  to  the  eating  of  those  slain  in 
battle,  both  friends  and  foes,  (ii.)  We  may  term  protective  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  magical  cannibalism,  which  consists  in 
the  consumption  of  a  small  portion  of  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man,  in  order  that  his  ghost  may  not  trouble  the  murderer; 
according  to  Hans  Egede,  the  Eskimo,  when  they  kill  a  witch, 
eat  a  portion  of  her  heart,  that  she  may  not  haunt  them,  (iii.) 
The  practice  is  also  said  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  relatives 
of  the  murdered  man  to  lose  heart  or  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  the  right  of  revenge;  in  this  case  it  may  be  brought 
into  relation  with  the  ceremony  of  the  blood  covenant  in  one  of 
the  forms  of  which  the  parties  drink  each  other's  blood;  or,  it 
may  point  to  a  reminiscence  of  a  ritual  eating  of  the  dead  kins- 
man. The  late  survival  of  this  idea  ia  Europe  is  attested  by  its 
mention  by  Dante  in  th*  Purgatorio.  (d)  The  custom  of  eating 
food  offered  to  the  gods  is  widespread,  and  we  may  trace  to 
this  origin  Mexican  cannibalism,  perhaps,  too,  that  of  Fiji.  The 
Aztec  worship  of  the  god  of  war,  Huitailopochtli,  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  prisoners,  and  the  custom  of  sacrifice  to  their  frequent 
wars.  The  priest  took  out  the  heart,  offered  it  to  the  sun,  and 
then  went  through  the  ceremonies  of  feeding  the  idol  with  the 
heart  and  blood;  finally  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  consumed 
by  the  worshippers,  '(«)  We  reach  an  entirely  different  set  of 
motives  in  penal  and  revenge  cannibalism.  For  the  origin  of 
these  ideas  we  may  perhaps  look  to  that  of  protective  magic, 
dealt  with  above;  but  it  seems  possible  that  there  is  also  some 
idea  of  influencing  the  lot  of  the  criminal  in  a  future  life;  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  whole  of  the  body  is  seldom  eaten  in 
protective  cannibalism;  among  the  Battas,  however,  the 
criminal,  and  irrparts  of  Africa  the  debtor,  are  entirely  consumed. 
Other  cases,  especially  where  the  victim  is  an  enemy,  may  be  due 
to  mere  fury  and  bravado.  (J)  In  the  west  of  North  America  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cannibalism  is  found,  which  is  confined  to  a 
certain  body  of  magicians  termed  "  Hamctocn  "  and  a  necessary 


condition  of  admission  to  their  order.  Another  kind  of  initiatory 
cannibalism  prevailed  in  the  south  of  Australia,  where  a  magician 
had  to  eat  a  portion  of  a  child's  body  before  he  was  admitted 
The  meaning  of  these  ceremonials  is  not  dear. 

2.  Most  kinds  of  ramrihatism  are  hedged  round  with  ceremonial 
regulations.  Certain  tribes,  as  we  have  seen  above,  go  to  war 
to  provide  human  ilesh;  in  other  cases  it  is  only  the  nearest 
relatives  who  may  not  partake  of  a  body;  in  other  cases  again 
it  is  precisely  the  nearest  relatives  on  whom  the  duty  falls.  A 
curious  regulation  in  south-east  New  Guinea  prescribes  that  the 
killer  of  the  victim  shall  not  partake  in  the  feast;  in  some  cases 
the  whole  of  the  clan  to  which  belonged  the  man  for  whom 
revenge  is  taken  abstains  also;  in  other  cases  this  clan,  together 
with  any  others  of  the  same  intermarrying  group,  takes  part  in 
the  feast  to  the  exclusion  of  (a)  the  dan  or  group  with  whkh 
they  intermarry  and  (b)  all  outside  dans.  Some  peoples  forbid 
women  to  eat  human  flesh;  in  others  certain  daases,  as  the 
Muri  of  the  Bambala,  a  tribe  in  the  Kaasai,  may  be  forbidden  to 
eat  it.  In  Mindanao  the  only  person  who  might  eat  of  a  slain, 
enemy  was  the  priest  who  led  the  warriors,  and  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  escape  this  duty.  In  Grand  Bassam  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  a  festival  at  the  foundation  of  a  new  village  were  com* 
pelted  to  eat  of  the  human  victim.  But  the  variations  are  too 
numerous  for  any  general  account  to  be  given  of  ceremonial 
limitations.  S.  R.  Stemmets  has  proposed  a  division  into  endo* 
and  exo-cannibalism;  but  these  divisions  are  frequently  of 
minor  importance,  and  he  has  foiled  to  define  satisfactorily  the: 
limits  of  the  groups  on  which  his  classification  is  based.. 

Origin. — It  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  say  how  canni- 
balism originated;  in  fact  the  multiplicity  of  forma  and  the 
diversity  of  ceremonial  rules— some  prescribing  that  tribesmen- 
shall  on  no  account  be  eaten,  others  that  the  bodies  of  none  but 
tribesmen  shall  provide  the  meal  of  human  flesh — point  to  a 
multiple  origin.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  various  forms 
of  endo-cannibaliam  (eating  of  tribesmen)  spring  from  an  original 
practice  of  food  cannibalism  which  the  human  race  has  in  romny 
with  many  animals;,  but  this  leaves  unexplained  inter  alia  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  participation  in  the  funeral  meal  to  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  man;  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to 
argue  that  the  msgirsl  ideas  now  associated  with  cannibalism 
are  of  later«growth.  Against  the  view  put  forward  by  Steinmets 
it  may  be  urged  that  we  have  other  instances  of  magical  foods* 
such  as  the  eating  of  a  Moo's  heart,  which  do  not  point  to  an 
original  custom  of  earing  the  animal  as  food.  We  shall  probably 
be  justified  in  referring  all  forms  of  eado-cannibalism  to  a  ritual 
origin;  otherwise  the  limitation  Is  inetplicahle;  on  the  other 
hand  exo-cannibalism,  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  much  of  th© 
extension  of  endo-cannibalism  must  be  referred  to  a  desire  fas 
human  flesh,  grown  into  a  passion. 

BiK-IOGRaphy.— Steimnetx,  in  MitL  Anikrop.  Ges.  Wien,  N.F. 
xvi.;  Andrce,  Die  Antkropopkagie;  Bergroann,  Die  Verbreiiung 
ier  AnthroPophagie;  Schneider,  Die  Naturvolker,  L  121-200;  SchaH^ 
hausen,  Anthrobolorische  Studien,  Internal.  Archie  Hi.  69-73; 
xii.  78;  E.  S.  Harttend,  Legend  of  Perseus,  voL  H.;  DieHonnaire 
des  set.  mid.,  s.i.  "  Aathropophagie  " ;  Dr  Seliginaan  in  Reports  of 
the  Cook-Daniels  Expedition  to  New  Guinea.  (N.  W.  T.) 

CANNING,  CHARLES  JOHN,  Earl  (1812-1862),  English  states* 
man,  governor-general  of  India  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  was 
the  youngest  child  of  George  Canning,  and  was  born  at  Brompton, 
near  London,  on  the  14th  of  December  18  x  a.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1835,  as 
first  class  in  classics  and  second  class  in  mathematics.  In  tS$4 
he  entered  parliament,  being  returned  as  member  for  the  town 
of  Warwick  in  the  Conservative  interest.  He  dad  not,  however, 
sit  long  in  the  House  of  Commons;  for,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1837,  he  succeeded  to  the  postage  which  had  been 
conferred  on  her  with  remainder  to  her  only  surviving  son, 
and  as  Viscount  Canning  took  hfe  seat  in  the  House  of  Lordsi 
His  first  official  appointment  was  that  of  undersecsetary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  administration  formed  by  Sit 
Robert  Peel  in  1841— his  chief  being  the  .earl  of  .Aberdeen. 
This  post  he  held  till  January  1846;  and  from  January  to  July 
of  that  year,  when  th»  Peel  administration  was  broken  up\ 
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Lord  Canning  fined'  the  pott'  of  comnussioner  of  wood*  and 
forests.  He  declined  to  accept  office  under  the  earl  of  Derby; 
but  on  the  formation;  of  the  coalition  ministry  under  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen  in  January  1853,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
postmaster-general.  In  this  office  he  showed  not  only  a  large 
capacity  for  hard  work,  but  also  general  administrative  ability 
and  much  seal  for  the  improvement  of  the  service.  He  retained 
his  post  under  Lord  PaJmerston's  ministry  until  July  1855, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  a 
vacancy  in  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  he  was  selected 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  succeed  to  that  great  position.  This 
appointment  appears  to  have  been  made  rather  on  the  ground 
of  his  father's  great  services  than  from  any  proof  as  yet  given 
of  special  personal  fitness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Canning.  The  new 
governor  sailed  from  England  in  December  1855,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  India  at  the  close  of  February 
1856.  His  strong  common  sense  and  sound  practical  judgment 
led  him  to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  native 
princes,  and  to  promote  measures  tending  to  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  following  his  accession  to  office  the  deep-seated 
discontent  of  the  people  broke  out  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  Cg.v.). 
Fears  were  entertained,  and  even  the  friends  of  the  viceroy 
to  some  extent  shared  them,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  crisis. 
But  the  fears  proved  groundless.  He  had  a  dear  eye  for  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  a  calm  judgment,  and  a  prompt,  swift 
hand  to  do  what  was  really  necessary.  By  the  union  of  great 
moral  qualities  with  high,  though  not  the  highest,  intellectual 
faculties,  he  carried  the  Indian  empire  safely  through  the  stress 
of  the  storm,  and,  what  was  perhaps  a  harder  task  still,  he  dealt 
wisely  with  the  enormous  difficulties  arismg  at  the  close  of  such 
a  war,  established  a  more  liberal  policy  and  a  sounder  financial 
systenv  and  left  the  people  more  contented  than  they  were 
before.  The  name  of  "  Clemency  Canning/'  which  was  applied 
to  him  during  the  heated  animosities  of  the  moment,  has  since 
become  a  title  of  honour. 

While  rebellion  was  raging  m  Oudh  be  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  lands  of  the  province  forfeited;  and  this  step 
gave  rise  to  much  angry  controversy.  A  "  secret  despatch/' 
couched  in  arrogant  and  offensive  terms,  was  addressed  to 
the  viceroy  by  Lord  EMenborough,  thena  member  of  the  Derby 
administration,  which  would  have  justified  the  viceroy  in 
immediately  resigning.  But  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  he 
continued  at  his  post;  and  ere  long  the  general  condemnation 
of  the' despatch  was  so  strong  that  the  writer  felt  it  necessary 
to  retire  from  office.  Lord  Canning  replied  to  the  despatch, 
calmly  and  in  a  statesman-like  manner  explaining  and  vindi- 
cating hia  censured  pokey,  -  la  April  1859  he  Mcetved  the  thank* 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  his  great  services  during  the 
mutiny.  He  was  also  made  an  extra  civil  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  carl.  By  the  strain  of  anxiety  and  hare? 
work  his  health  and  strength  were  seriously  impaired,  while 
the  death  of  his  wife  was  also  a  great  shock  to  him;  in  the 
hope  that  rest  in  his  native  land  might  testore  him,  he  left 
India,  reaching  England  in  April  *i8ea.  But  it  was  too  late. 
He  died  in  London'  on  the  Tfth  of  Jane  following.  About  a 
month  before  his  death  ha  was  created  K.G.  As  he  died  whbovt 
issue  the  title  became  extinct* 

Sea  Sir  H.  &  Cnnninghain,  Rati  Can»ing("  Rulers  of  buna*"  series)* 
»8Qi;and  A.  J,  C  Hase,  Tk*$torytfT*»  Nobklim  U893X 

CAMslDI^OlOs^BXiTTc-ia^.BrhishstatesnwHwasborn 
in  London  on  the  xsth  of  Aipril  1770.  The  family  wa»  of  'Bagfisb 
•right  and  had  been  settled  at  Bishop's  Cenynge  in  Wiltshire* 
In  161B  a  Oarage  Canning,  son  of  Richard  Canning  of  Foxcotein 
Warwickshire,  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Cairvxgh  in 
Londondesryv  Ireland,  from  King  James  I.  The  father  of  the 
smteiirism,ahwnsrnan  Qeorge,waa  the  eMwst  soa-of  Mr  Stratford 
Canning,  of  Oarvagav  He  quarrelled  with  and  was  disowned  by 
liis  family.  Hecanvt  toLond^andled  astraggiirtgh^t>artly 
In  trade  and  partly  in  Jkarature,  In  May  170^  he  married  Mary 
Annie  CeateUo,  and  bo  died  on  the  iisb  of  AswU  1171,  exactly 


one  year  after  the  birtbof  mseen.  '  Mrs  Canning,,  who  was  left 
destitute,  received  no  help  from  her  husband's  family,  and  went 
on  the  stage,  where  she  was  not  successful.  :  She  married  a  dis- 
solute aad  brutal  actor  of  the  name  of  Reddish,  Her  son  owed 
his  escape  from  toe  miseries  of  her  household  to  another  member 
of  the  company,  Moody,  who  wrote  to  Mr  Stratford  Canning,  a 
merchant  in  London  and  younger  brother  of  the  aide*  George 
Canning.  Moody  represented  to  Mr  Stratford  Canning  that  the 
boy,  although  tail  of  promise,  was  on  the  high  road  to  the  gallows 
under  the  evil  influence  of  Reddish.  Mr  Stratford  Canning 
exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  his  nephew.  An  estate  of  the  value 
of  £200  a  year  was  settled  on  the  boy,  and  he  was  sent  in  succes- 
sion to  a  private  school  at  Hyde  Abbey  near  Winchester,  to 
Eton  m  1781,  and  to  Christchufch,  Oxford,  in  1787.  After 
leaving  Eton  and  before  going  to  Oxford,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  Eton  he-edited  the  school  magazine, 
Tkt  MUroc+sm,  and  at  Oxford  he  took  the  .leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  a  debating  society.  He  made  many  friends,  and  his 
reputation  was  already  so  high  that  Sheridan  referred  to  bun  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  rising  hope  of  the  Whigs.  According 
to  Lord  Holland,  he  had  been  noted  at  Oxford  as  a  furious 
Jacobin  and  hater  of  the  aristocracy.  In  1703  he  came  to  London 
to  read  for  the  bar.  He  had  taken  his  B. A- in  1701  and  proceeded 
M.A.  on  the  6th  of  July  1704. 

Soon  after  corning  to  London  be  became  acquainted  with  Pitt 
in  some  uncertain  way.  The  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  for  which 
Lord  Holland  says  he  was  noted  at  Oxford,  would  naturally 
deter  an  ambitious  young  man  with  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  and  with  no  fixed  principles,  from  attaching  his  fortune 
to  the  Whigs.  Canning  had  the  glaring  examples  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan  himself  to  show  him  that  the  great  "  revolution 
families ''--Cavendishes,  RoaseDs,  Bentiacks— who  controlled 
the  Whig  party,  would  never  allow  any  man,  however  able,  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  connexion,  to  rise  to  the  first  rank.  Ha 
therefore  took  his  place  among  the  followers  of  Pitt  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  note  that  he  always  regarded  Pitt  with 
strong  personal  affection,  and  that  he  may  very  naturally  have 
been  influenced,  as  multitudes  of  other  Englishmen  were,  by 
the  rapid  development  of  the  French  Revolution  from  a  seform- 
ing  to  an  aggressive  and  conquering  force.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Lord  Boringdon  (John  Parker,  afterwards  earl  of  Moriey), 
dated  the  13th  of  December  1702,  he  explicitly  states  that  this 
was  the  case.  Enlightened  self-interest  was  doubtless  combined 
with  honest  conviction  in  ranking  him  among  the  followers  of 
Pitt.  By  the  help  of  the  prime  minister  be  entered  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Newtown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  July  1795. 
His  maiden  speech,  on  the  subvention  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
was  made  on  the  31st  of  January  1704*  It  as  by  some  said  to 
have  been  a  failure,  but  he  satisfied  himself,  and  he  soon  estab- 
lished his  place  as  the  meet  brilliant  speaker  on  the  ministerial 
side.  It  maybe  most  conveniently  noted  hem,  that  hie  political 
patrons  exerted  themselves  to  peavide  for  his  private  as  well 
as  his  official  prosperity.  Their  favour  helped  him  to  make  a 
lucrative  marriage  with  Miss  Joan  Scot*,  who  had  a  fortune  of 
£100,000,  on  the  8th  of  Jury  ifloo.  The  marriage  waff  a.  very 
happy  one,  though  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  was  worn  away  in  the 
expenses  of  public  and  social  life*.  Mrs  Canning,  who  survived 
her  husband  for  ten  yean,  waa  created  a  viscountess  m  182& 
Four  children  were  born  of  the  marriage--rc  sen  who  died  in  hkt 
father's  lifetime,  and  was  lamented  by  Mm  in  vary  touching 
verse;  another  a  captain  in  the  navy,  drowned  at  Madeira  m 
1877;  a  third  son,  Charles  (c.t.),  afterwards  created  Earl 
Canning;  and  a  daughter  Harriet,  who  married  the  marquess  of 
Clanriearde  in  1835. 

The  public  life  of  Canning  may  be  divided  into  four  stajea, 
From  1793  to  1801  he  was  the  devoted  follower  of  Pitt,  was  in 
minor  though  important  office,  and  was  the  wittiest  of,  the 
defenders  of  the  ministry  in  parliament  and  ia  the  press.  From 
1801  to  1809  he  was  partly  in  opposition,  partly  in  office,  fighting 
for  the  foremost  place.  Between  1800  and  18**  there  was  a 
period  of  comparative  eclipse,  during  which  he  was  indeed  at 
timer,  iaofnatj  but  in  lesser  places  than  he  would  have  been 
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prepared  to  accept  between  i&q*  and  1869,  and  was  regarded 
with  general  distrust.  Prom  1822  till  bit  death  In  1827  he  was 
the  meat  powerful  influence  in  English,  and  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  in  European,  politics. 

In  the  spring  of  179O  he  was  appointed  under-eecretary  for 
the  foreign  office,  and  in  the  election  of  that  year  he  was 
returned  fer  Wendover.  He  was  also  appointed  receiver-general 
of  the  alienation  office,  a  sinecure  post  which  brought  him 
£700  a  year.  His  position  as  under-eecretary  brought  him  into 
dose  relations  with  Pitt  and  the  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Granville 
(*.*.).  During  tbeaegOtiatlonB  for  peace  at  Lille  (1707),  Caaiiing 
was  actively  concerned  in  the  devices  which  were  employed  by 
Pitt  and  Grenville  to  keep  the  real  character  of  the  discussion 
secret  from  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  Canning  had  a  taste 
for  mystery  and  disguises,  Which  he  had  shown  at  Oxford,  and 
which  did  much  to  gain  him  his  unfortunate  reputation  for 
trickery.  From  the  20th  of  November  1797,  tiU  the  9th  of  July 
1708,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  and  was  certainly  the  most 
witty  of  the  contributors  to  the  AnH-Jtobin,  a  weekly  paper 
started  to  ridicule  the  frothy  philanthropic  andeleutheromaniac 
rant  of  the  French  republicans,  and  to  denounce  their  brutal 
rapacity  and  cruelty.  But  Cannmg'spo&itfon  as  under-secretary 
was  not  wheHy  pleasant  to  him.  He  disliked  his  immediate  chief 
Grenville,  one  of  the  Whigs  who  joined  Pitt,  and  a  man  of 
thoroughly  Whfegish  aristocratic  insolence.  In  1799  he  left  the 
foreign  office  and  was  named  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
lor  India,  and  in  1800  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces,  a  pest  which 
he  held  till  the  retirement  of  Pitt  in  2801. 

During  these  years  of  subordinate  activity  Canning  had 
established  his  position,  as  an  orator  and  a  wit.  His  oratory 
cannot  be  estimated  with  absolute  confidence.  Speeches  were 
then  badly  reported.  The  text  of  his  own,  published  by  Therry 
(6  volumes,  London,  1828),  were  revised  by  himself,  and  not  for 
the  better.  Though  his  favourite  author  was  Dryden,  whose 
prose  is  uniformly  manly  and.  simple,  and  though  he  had  a  keen 
eye  for  faults  of  taste  in  the  style  of  others,  Canning  had  himself 
a  leaning  to  preciosity  and  tinseL  His  wit  was,  and  remains, 
above  all  question.  In  public  life  it  did  him  some  harm  in  the 
opinion  of  serious  people,  who  could  not  believe  that  so  jocose 
a  politician  had  solid  capacity.  It  exasperated  opponents,  some 
of  whom,  notably  Peter  Pindar  (see  Woloot,  John),  retaliated 
by  brutal  personalities.  Canning  was  constantly  reminded  that 
his  mother  was  a  stroilmg  actress,  and  was  accused  of  foisting 
Us  pauper  family  on  the  public  finds.  The  accusation  was 
perfectly  untrue,  but  this  style  of  political  controversy  was 
common,  and  was  adopted  by  Canning.  He  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  Peter  Pindar  when  he  assailed  Pitt's  successor 
Addington  (see  Shuiouth,  Viscount)  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  doctor. 

While  out  of  office  with  Pitt,  Canning  proved  a  somewhat 
insubordinate  follower.  The  snobbery  and  malignity  of  has 
attacks  on  Addington  roused  considerable  feeling  against  him, 
and  his  attempts  to  act  as  a  political  go-between  in  ministerial 
arrangements  were  unfortunate.  On  the  formation  of  Pitt's 
second  ministry  he  took  the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  on  the 
sath  of  May  1804.  In  office  he  continued  to  be  insubordinate, 
and  committed  mistakes  which  got  him  into  bad  odour  as  un- 
trustworthy. He  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lord  Hawkesbury 
(see  Liverpool,  Earls  or)  to  join  in  a  scheme  for  turning  an  old 
friend  out  of  the  India  Office.  Though  his  relations  with  Pitt 
began  to  be  somewhat  strained  towards  the  end,  he  left  office  on 
the  minister's  death  on  the  21st  of  January  1806. 

Canning,  who  delivered  the  eulogy  of  Pitt  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  3rd  o£  February,  refused  to  take  office  in  Fox's 
ministry  of  "  all  the  talents."  Attempts  were  made  to  secure 
him,  and  he  was  offered  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  supervision  of  Fox,  an  absurd  proposal  which  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  decline.  After  the  death  of  Fox,  and  the 
dismissal  by  the  king  of  Lord  Granville's  ministry,  he  joined  the 
administration  of  the  duke*  of  Portland  as  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs.  He  held  the  office  from  the  25th  of  March  1807 
till  the  9th  of  September  1809.    During  these  two  years  he  had  a 


large  share  in  the  vigorous  poMcy  which  defeated  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  TDefc  by  Ifce  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet 
As  foreign  secretary  it  fell  to  him  to  defend  the  ministry  when  it 
was  attacked  in  parliament.  He  refused  to  tell  how  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  secret  articles,  and  the  mystery  has  never 
been  fully  solved.  He  threw  hfaneetf  eagerly  into  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Spam,  yet  his  tenure  of  office  ended  in  resignation 
in  circumstances  which  left  him  under  deep  discredit.  He  be* 
came  entangled  in  what  can  only  be  called  two  intrigues.  In 
view  of  the  failing  health  of  tfae  duke  of  Portland  he  told  his 
colleague,  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  a 
new  prime  minister  must  be  found,  that  he  mast  he  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  choice  lay  between  them,  adding  that  he 
nn^t  not  be  prepared  tx>  serve  as  subordinate.  In  April  of  1809 
he  had  told  the  duke  of  Portland  that  Lord  Castfeteagh, 
secretary  for  the  colonies  and  war,  was  in  his  opinion  unfit  for  his 
post,  and  must  be  removed  to  another  office.  The  duke,  a 
sickly  and  vacillating  man,  said  nothing  to  Castlereagh,  and 
took  no  steps,  and  Canning  did  not  enlighten  has  colleague. 
When  he  found  that  no  measures  were  being  taken  to  make  a 
change  of  office,  Canning  resigned  en  the  7  th  of  September. 
Castlereagh  then  learnt  the  truth,  and  after  resigning  sent 
Canning  a  challenge  en  the  10th  of  September.  In  the  duel  on 
Putney  Heath  which  followed  Canning  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  His  apologists  have  endeavoured  to  defend  him  against 
the  charge  of  double  dealing,  but  there  can  he  no  question  that 
Castlereagh  had  just  ground  to  be  angry.  Public  opinion  was 
strong  against  Canning,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  For  twelve  years  he  remained  out  of 
office  or  in  inferior  places.  Hisability  made  it  impossible  that  he 
should  be  obscure.  In  18x0  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  and  his  speeches  on  the  report  showed  his  mastery 
of  the  subject.  It  was  no  doubt  his  reputation  for  economic 
knowledge  which  chiefly  recommended  him  to  the  electors  of 
Liverpool  in  18x2.  He  had  been  elected  tor  Tralee  in  1803,  for 
Newtown  (Hants)  in  1806  and  for  Harwich  in  1807.  But  in 
parliament  he  had  lost  all  influence,  and  is  described  aa  wandering 
about  neglected  and  avoided,  In  181 2  he  fommitffd  the  serious 
mistake  of  accepting  a  weft-paid  ornamental  mission  to  Lisbon, 
which  he  was  about  to  visit  for  the  health  of  his  eldest  son.  He 
remained  abroad  for  eighteen  months.  In  1816  he  submitted  to 
enter  office  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's cabinet,  in  which  Castlereagh,  to  whom  he  had  now 
become  reconciled,  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  In 
1820  he  resigned  his  post  in  order  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  the. 
proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  IV. 

Canning's  return  to  great  office  and  influence  dates  from  the 
suicide  of  Castlereagh  in  1822.  He  had  accepted  the  governsr- 
generalship  of  India,  which  would  have  implied  his  retirement 
from  public  life  at  home,  and  refused  to  remain  unless  he  was 
promised  "  the  whole  inheritance  "  of  Castlereagh, — the  foreign 
office  and  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  terms 
were  accepted,  and  he  took  office  in  September  1822.  He  held  the 
office  from  that  date  till  April  1827,  when  he  became  prime 
minister  in  succession  to  Lord  Liverpool,  whose  health  had 
broken  down.  Even  before  this  he  was  the  real  director  of  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet— as  Castlereagh  had  been  from  1812  to 

1822.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  resigned  bis  seat  for  Liverpool  in 

1823,  and  was  elected  for  Harwich,  whkh  he  toft  for  Newport  in 
1826.  Few  English  public  men  have  represented  so  many 
constituencies. 

His  fame  as  a  statesman  is  based  mainly  on  the  foreign  policy 
which  he  pursued  in  those  years— the  policy  of  non-intervention, 
and  of  the  patronage,  if  not  the  actual  support,  of  national  and 
libera]  movements  in  Europe  (see  the  historical  articles  under 
Eukope,  SfcAur,  PoiTOOAL,  Tytkksy,  GnitcE),  To  this  policy 
he  may  be  said  to  have  given  his  name,  and.  he  has  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  having  introduced  a  generous  spirit  into  British 
politics,  and  of  having  undone  the  work  of  lus  predecessor  at  the 
foreign  office,  who  was  constantly  abused  as  the  friend  of 
despotism  and  of  despots.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  Canning 
followed  bis  netusal  indiii«4icms,ajiditcanl)t^n«iftod 
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the  possibility  of  contradictida,  if  also  without  possibility  of 
proof,  that  he  had  influenced  the  mind  of  Castlereagh.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  when  Canning  came  into  office  in  September 
182a,  he  found  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  representative 
of  the  British  government  at  the  congress  of  Verona  already 
drawn  up  by  his  predecessor,  who  had  meant  to  attend  the 
congress  himself  (see  Londonderry,  Robkat  Stewart,  2nd 
Maiquess  op).  These  instructions  were  handed  en  without 
change  by  Canning  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  went  as 
representative,  and  they  contain  all  the  principles  which  have 
been  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  Canning's.  Indeed  this  policy 
was  dictated  by  the  character  and  position  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  had  been  followed  in  the  main  since  the  conference  of 
Ajx-la-Chapelle  hi  r8i8.  Canning  was  its  orator  and  minister 
rather  than  ita  originator.  Yet  his  eloquence  has  associated  with 
has  name  the  responsibility  for  British  policy  at  the  time.  No 
speech  of  his  is  perhaps  more  famous  than  that  in  which  he 
claimed  the  initiative  in  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
revolted  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  in  1825 — "  I  resolved 
that,  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies. 
I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old"  (December  12, 1826). 

When  Lord  Liverpool  was  struck  down  in  a  fit  on  the  17th  of 
February  1827,  Canning  was  marked  out  by  position  as  his  only 
possible  successor.  He.  was  not  indeed  accepted  by  all  the  party 
which  had  followed  Liverpool.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  several  other  members  of  the  ministry,  moved 
perhaps  by  personal  animosity,  and  certainly  by  dislike  of  his 
known  and  consistent  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  refused  to  serve  with  him.  Canning  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  ministry  in  April — but  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
friends  and  enemies  proved  to  be  equally  unfounded.  His 
health  hacTafready  begun  to  give  way,  and  broke  down  altogether 
under  the  strain  of  the  effort  required  to  form  his  ministry.  He 
had  caught  cold  in  January  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  never  recovered.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  August  1827,  at 
Chiswick,  in  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  where  Fox  had 
died,  and  in  the  same  room. 

See  Speeches,  with  a  memoir  by  R.  Therry  (London,  1826);  A.'G. 
Stapleton,  Political  Life  of  Catmint,  1 822-1 827  (2nd  cd.,  London. 
1831);  Catmint,  and  His  Times  (London,  1850);  Lord  Dalling  and 
Bulwcr,  Historical  Characters  (London,  1868);  F.H.  Hill,  George 
Canning  (London,  1887) ;  Some  Political  Correspondence  of  George 
Canning,  ed.  E.  J.  Stapleton  (2  vols.,  1807);  f.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
George  Canning  and  His. Times,  a  Political  Study  (London,  1903); 
W.  Alison  Phillips,  George  Canning  (London,  1903),  with  repro- 
ductions of  contemporary  portraits  and  caricatures;  H.  W.  V. 
Temperley,  George  Canning  (London,  1905). 

CAHHIZZARD,  8TANISLA0  (1826-1910),  Italian  chemist, 
was  born  at  Palermo  on  the  13th  of  July  1826.  In  1841  he 
entered  the  university  of  his  native  place  w^th  the  intention  of 
making  medicine  his  profession,  but  he  soon  turned  to  the  study 
of  chemistry,  and  in  184$  and  1846  acte£  as  assistant  to  RafacUe 
Piria  (18x5-1865),  known  for  his  work  on  salidn,  who  was  then 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Pisa  and  subsequently  occupied  the 
same  position  at  Turin.  During  the  Sicilian  revolution  he  served 
as  an  artillery  officer  at  Messina  and  was  also  chosen  deputy  for 
Franca  villa  in  the  Sicilian  parliament;  and  after  the  fall  of 
Messina  in  September  1848  he  was  stationed  at  Taormina. 
On  the  collapse  of  the  insurgents  he  escaped  to  Marseilles,  in 
May'  1849,  tnd  *****  visiting  various  French  towns  reached 
Paris  in  October.  There  he  gained  an  introduction  to  M.  L 
ChevreurV  laboratory,  and  in  conjunction  with  F.  S.  Clofcz 
(1817-1883)  jnade  his  first  contribution  to  chemical  research 
in  1851 ,  when  they  prepared  cyanamide  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  cyanogen  chloride  in  ethereal  solution.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics!  chemistry  at  the  National 
College  of  Alexandria,  where  he  discovered  that  aromatic 
aldehydes  are  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  into  a  mixture 
of  the  corresponding  add  and  alcohol,  e.g.  benxaldehyde  into 
bensoic  add  and  benzyl  alcohol  (" Cannizxaro's  reaction"). 
In  the  autumn  of  1855  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Geneva  university,,  and  six  yean  later,  after  declining  professor- 


,  ships  at  Pisa  and  Naples,  accepted  the  chair  of  inorganic  antf 
organic  chemistry  at  Palermo.  There  he  spent  ten  years,  studying 
the  aromatic  compounds  and  continuing  to  work  on  the  amines, 
until  in  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Rome  university.  Apart  from  his  work  on  organic  chemistry, 
which  includes  also  an  investigation  of  santonin,  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  when  in  his  memoir 
Sunto  di  un  carta  di  FUosofia  chemica  (1858)  he  insisted  on  the 
distinction,  till  then  imperfectly  realized,  between  molecular 
and  atomic  weights,  and  showed  how  the  atomic  weights  of 
elements  contained  in  volatile  compounds  can  be  deduced  from 
the  molecular  weights  of  those  compounds,  and  how  the  atomic 
weights  of  elements  of  whose  compounds  the  vapour  densities 
are  unknown  can  be  ascertained  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
specific  heats.  For  this  achievement,  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  atomic  theory  in  chemistry,  he  was  awarded  the  Copley 
medal  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1891.  Cannixzaro's  scientific 
eminence  in  1871  secured  him  admission  to  the  Italian  senate, 
of  which  he  was  vice-president,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  and  in  other  ways  he  rendered  important 
services  to  the  cause  of  sdentific  education  in  Italy. 

CANNOCK,  a  market  town  in  the  western  parliamentary 
division  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  district  known  as 
Cannock  Chase,  130  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1891)  20,613s 
(1901)  23,974.  Tne  church  of  St  Luke  is  Perpendicular,  enlarged 
in  modern  times.  The  famous  political  preacher,  Henry  Sach- 
everell,  hdd  the  living  early  in  the  18th  century.  Cannock  has 
tool,  boiler,  brick  and  tile  works.  Cannock  Chase,  a  tract 
generally  exceeding  500  ft.  in  devation,  extends  on  an  axis 
from  north-west  to  south-east  over  some  36,000  acres.  It  was 
a  royal  preserve,  and  remains  for  the  most  part  an  uncultivated 
waste,  but  it  is  also  a  rich  coalfidd,  and  there  are  mines  in  every 
direction.  Brownhills,  Burntwood  and  Chase  Town,  Great 
Wyrley,  Hednesford,  Hammerwich,  and  Pelsall  are  townships 
or  villages  of  the  mining  population. 

CANNON  (a  word  common  to  Romance  languages,  from  the 
Lat.  canna,  a  reed,  tube,  with  the  addition  of  the  augmentative 
termination  -on,  -one),  a  gun  or  piece  of  ordnance.  The  word* 
first  found  about  1400  (there  is  an  indenture  of  Henry  IV.  1407 
referring  to  "canonesf  sen  instrumenla  Anglice  guttnes  vocal* r')> 
fa  commonly  applied  to  any  form  of  firearm  which  Is  fired  from 
a  carriage  or  fixed  mounting,  in  contradistinction  to  "amahV 
arms,"  which  are  fired  without  a  rest  or  support  of  any  kind.1 
An  exception  must  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  .machine 
guns  (q.v.),  and  the  word  as  used  in  modern  times  may  be  defined 
as  follows:  "a  piece  of  ordnance  mounted  upon  a  fixed  or 
movable  carriage  and  firing  a  projectile  of  greater  calibre  than 
1 J  in."  In  French,  however,  canon  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
band  of  small  arms,  and  also,  as  an  alternative  to  mitrailkuse 
or  mUrailkur,  to  machine  guns,  as  well  as  to  ordnance  properly 
so-called.  The  Hotchkiss  machine  gun  used  in  several  navies  is 
officially  called  "  revolving  cannon."  For  details  see  Astillejcy, 
Ordnance,  Machine  Guns,  &c  Amongst  the  many  derived 
senses  of  the  word  may  be  mentioned  "  cannon  curls,"  in  which 
the  hair  is  arranged  in  horizontal  tubular  curls  one  above  the 
other.    For  "  cannon  "  in  billiards  see  Billiards. 

In  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries  the  "cannon"  in  England 
was  distinctivdy  a  large  piece,  smaller  natures  of  ordnatace 
being  called  by  various  special  names  such  as  culverin,  sake*, 
falcon,  demi-cannon,  &c.  We  hear  of  Cromwell  taking  with 
him  to  Ireland  (1649)  "  two  cannon  of  eight  inches,  two  cannon 
of  seven,  two  demi-cannon,  two  twenty-four  pounders,"  &c 

Sir  James  Turner,  a  distinguished  professional  soldier  con- 
temporary with  Cromwell,  says:  "  The  cannon  or  battering 
ordnance  is  divided  by  the  English  into  Cannon  Royal,  Whole 
Cannon  and  Demi-Cannon.  The  first  is  likewise  called  the 
Double  Cannon,  she  weighs  8000  pound  of  metal  and  shoots  a 
bullet  of  60, 62  or  63  pound  weight.  The  Whole  Cannon  weighs 
7000  pound  of  metal  and  shoots  a  bullet  of  38,  30  or  40  pound. 

1  The  original  small  arms,  however,  are  often  referred  to  as  hand 
cannon. 
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Hie,  Demi-Cannon  weight  about  6000  pound  and  shooti  a  bullet 
0/  38  or  30  pound.  .  .  •  These  three  several  guns  are  called 
cannons  of  eight,  cannons  of  seven  and  cannons  of  six."  The 
generic  sense  of  "  cannon, "  in  which  the  word  know  exclusively 
used,  is  found  along  with  the  special  sense  above  mentioned 
as  early  as  1474.  A  warrant  of  that  year  issued  by  Edward  IV. 
of  England  to  Richard  Copcote  orders  him  to  provide  "bumtprd**, 
mnotta,  cwherynet ...  .  et  alios  canones  qmeecmmqm,  ac  puhens, 


sidfe 


pro 


conomibus  necess&rUs."  "  Artillery  **  and 


M  ordnance,"  however,  were  the  more  usual  terms  up  to  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  (c  1670),  about  which  time  heavy  ordnance 
began  to  be  classified  according  to  the  weight  of  its  shot,  and  the 
special  sense  of  "  cannon  "  disappears. 

CANNON-BALL  TOEE  (CeuroupUa  guianmtis),  a  native  of 
tropical  South  America  (French  Guiana),  winch  bears  large 
spherical  woody  fruits,  containing  numerous  seeds,  as  in  the 
allied  genus  BertiuUetia  (Brazil  nut). 

CAHN3TATT,  or  Kammstatt,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurttemberg,  pleasantly  situated  m  a  fertile  valley 
on  both  banks  of  the  Neckar,  2$  m.  from  Stuttgart,  with  which 
it  has  been  incorporated  since  1904.  Pop.  (1005)  26,497.  It  is 
a  railway  centre,  has  two  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  two  bridges  across  the  Neckar,  handsome  streets  in  the 
modern  quarter  of  the  town  and  fine  promenades  and  gardens. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  town.  Railway  plant, 
automobiles  and  machinery  are  manufactured;  spinning  and 
weaving  are  carried  on;  and  there  ate  chemical  works  and  a 
brewery  here.  Fruit  and  vines  are  largely  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  large  population  is  temporarily  attracted 
to  Cannstatt  by  the  fame  of  its  mineral  springs,  which  are  valu- 
able for  diseases  of  the  throat  and  weaknesses  of  the  nervous 
system.  These  springs  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Besides 
the  usual  bathing  establishments  there  are  several  medical 
institutions  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  Near  the  town  are  the 
palaces  of  Rosenstein  and  Wuhelma;  the  latter,  built  (1842- 
1851)  for  King  William  of  Wurttemberg  in  the  Moorish  style,  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  In  the  neighbourhood  also 
are  immense  caves  in  the  limestone  where  numerous  bones  of 
mammoths  and  other  extinct  animals  have  been  found.  On  the 
Rotenberg,  where  formerly  stood  the  ancestral  castle  of  the 
house  of  Wurttemberg,  is  the  mausoleum  of  King  William  and  his 
wife. 

Cannstatt  (Condistat)  is  mentioned  early  in  the  8th  century  as 

the  place  where  a  great  court  was  held  by  Charlemagne  for  the 

trial  of  the  rebellious  dukes  of  the  Alamanni  and  the  Bavarians. 

From  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  it  received  the  same  rights 

and  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  town  of  Esslihgen,  and 

until  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the 

county  of  Wurttemberg.    Cannstatt  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 

gained  by  the  French  over  the  Austrian*  gn  the  21st  of  July 

1706. 

See  Veld,  Der  kurort  Kaifustatt  und  seine  MineratqueOen  (Cann- 
statt,  1875). 

CANO,  ALONZO  (1601-1667),  Spanish  painter,  architect  and 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Granada.  He  has  left  in  Spain  a  very 
great  number  of  specimens  of  his  genius,  which  display  the 
boldness  of  his  design,  the  facility  of  his  pencil,  the  purity  of  his 
flesh-tints  and  his  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro/  He  learned  archi- 
tecture from  his  father,  Miguel  Cano,  painting  from  Pacheco 
and  sculpture  from  Juan  Martinez  Montafies.  As  a  statuary, 
his  most  famous  works  are  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  church 
of  Nebrissa,  and  the  colossal  figures  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo. 
As  an  architect  he  indulged  in  too  profuse  ornamentation,  and 
gave  way  too  much  to  the  fancies  of  his  day.  Philip  IV.  made 
him  royal  architect  and  king's  painter,  and  gave  him  the  church 
preferment  of  a  canon.  His  more  important  pictures  are  at 
Madrid.  He  was  notorious  for  his  ungovernable  temper;  and 
it  is  said  that  once  he  risked  his  life  by  committing  the  then 
capital  offence  of  dashing  to  pieces  the  statue  of  a  saint,  when  in 
a  rage  with  the  purchaser  who  grudged  the  price  he  demanded. 
His  known  paasionateness  also  (according  to  another  story) 
caused  him  to  be  suspected,  and  even  tortured,  for  the  murder  of 


his  wife,  though  all  other  chcumstaates  pointed  to  his  servant 
as  the  culprit. 

CANO,  MBLCHIOR  (15*5^1560),  Spanish  theologian,  bore  at 
Taraacon,  in  New  Castile,  joined  the  Dominican  order  at  an 
early  age  at  Salamanca,  where  in  1546  he  succeeded  to  the 
theological  chair  in  that  university.  A  man  of  deep  learning 
and  originality,  proud  and  a  victim  to  the  odium  theelogiam, 
he  could  brook  no  rivalry.  The  only  one  who  at  that  time  could 
compare  with  Mm  was  the  gentle  Bartelomeo de  Caranza,  alsoa 
Dominican  and  afterwards  avchblshop  of  Toledo.  At  the  uni- 
versity the  schools  were  divided  between  the  partisans  of  the 
two  professors;  hut  Cano  pursued  his  rival  with  relentless 
virulence,  and  took  part  in  the  condemnation  for  heresy  of  his 
brother-friar.  The  new  society  of  the  Jesuits,  as  being  the  fore- 
runners of  Antichrist,  abo  met  with  has  violent  opposition;  and 
he  was  not  grateful  to  them  when,  after  attending  the  council 
of  Trent  in  1545,  he  was  sent,  by  their  influence,  in  1552,  as 
bishop  of  the  far-off  see  of  the  Canaries.  His  personal  influence 
with  Philip  II.  soon  procured  his  recall,  and  he  was  made  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  in  Castile.  In  1556  he  wrote  his  famous 
CctisutloHo  theeiegka,  in  which  he  advised  the  king  to  resist  the 
temporal  encroachments  of  the  papacy  and,  as  absolute  monarch, 
to  defend  his  rights  by  bringing  about  a  radical  change  in  the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  thus  making  Spain 
less  dependent  on  Rome.  With  this  in  his  mind  Paul  IV.  styled 
him  "  a  son  of  perdition."  The  reputation  of  Cano,  however, 
rests  on  a  posthumous  work,  De  Locis  theologicis  (Salamanca, 
1 562),  which  stands  to-day  unrivalled  in  its  own  line.  In  this,  a 
genuine  work  of  the  Renaissance,  Cano  endeavours  to  free 
dogmatic  theology  from  the  vain  subtleties  of  the  schools  and, 
by  clearing  away  the  puerilities  of  the  later  scholastic  theologians, 
to  bring  religion  back  to  first  principles;  and,  by  giving  rules, 
method,  co-ordination  and  system,  to  build  up  a  scientific 
treatment  of  theology.  He  died  at  Toledo  on  the  30th  of 
September  1560.  (E.  Tn.) 

CANOE  (from  Carib.  cottdoa,  the  West  Indian  name  found  in 
use  by  Columbus;  the  Fr.  canot,  boat,  and  Ger.  Kahn,  are 
derived  from  the  Lat.  eanna,  reed,  vessel),  a  sort  of  general  term 
for  a  boat  sharp  at  both  ends,  originally  designed  for  propulsion 
by  one  or  more  paddles  (not  oars)  held  without  a  fixed  fulcrum, 
the  paddler  facing  the  bow.  As  the  historical  native  name  for 
certain  types  of  boat  used  by  savages,  it  is  applied  in  such  cases 
to  those  which,  like  other  boats,  are  open  within  from  end  to  end, 
and  the  modern  "  Canadian  canoe  "  preserves  this  sense;  but 
a  more  specific  usage  of  the  name  is  for  such  craft  as  differ 
essentially  from  open  boats  by  being  covered  in  with  a  deck, 
except  for  a  "  well."  where  the  paddler  sits.  Modern  develop- 
ments are  the  cruising  canoe,  combining  the  use  of  paddle  and 
sails,  and  the  racing  canoe,  equipped  with  sails  only. 

The  primitive  canoes  were  light  frames  of  wood  over  which 
skins  (as  in  the  Eskimo  canoe)  or  the  bark  of  trees  (as  in  the 
North  Amcricanlndians'  birch-bark  canoe)  were  tightly  stretched^ 
The  modern  painted  canvas  canoe,  built  on  Indian  lines,  was 
a  natural  development  of  this  idea.  The  Indian  also  used,  and 
the  African  still  uses,  the"  dug-out,"  made  from  a  tree  hollowed 
by  fire  after  the  manner  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Many  of  these  are 
of  considerable  size  and  carrying  capacity;  one  in  the  New  York 
Natural  History  Museum  from  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  is  63  ft. 
long,  8  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  5  ft.  deep,  cut  from  a  single  log.  The 
"  war  canoe  "  of  paddling  races  is  its  modern  successor.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  primitive  canoes  are  wonderfully  handled  by 
the  natives,  who  make  long  sea  voyages  in  them,  often  stiffening 
them  by  attaching  another  hull  (see  Catamaran). 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  what  was  known  as  a 
"canoe"  in  England  was  the  short  covered-in  craft,  with  a 
u  well  "  for  the  paddler  to  sit  in,  which  was  popularly  used  for 
short  river  practice;  and  this  type  still  survives.  But  the  sport 
of  canoeing  in  any  real  sense  dates  from  1865,  when  John  Mac- 
Gregor  (q.v.)  designed  the  canoe  "Rob  Roy  "  for  long  journeys 
by  water,  using  both  double-bladcd  paddle  and  sails,  yet  light 
enough  (about  70  lb)  to  be  carried  over  land.  The  general  type 
of  this  canoe  is  built  of  oak  with  a  cedar  deck;  the  length  is  from 
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12  ft.  to  is  ft.,  the  bean*  from  as  in.  to  30  in.,  the  depth  to  in. 
to  16  in.  The  paddle  is  7  ft.  long  and  6  in.  wide  in  the  Wade, 
the  canoeist  sits  low  in  a  cockpit,  and  in  paddling  dips  the  blades 
first  on  one  side  and  then  the  other*    The  rig  is  generally  yawl. 

In  i860  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  was  formed  in  England)  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  Vli.)  became  commodore. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Kingston-on-Thames  and  it  is.  still  the 
leading  organization.  There  is  also  the  British  Canoe  Association, 
devoted  to  cruising.  After  the  English  canoes  were  seen  in  Paris 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  others  like  them  were  built  in  France. 
Branches  and  clubs  were  formed  also  at  the  English  universities, 
and  in  Liverpool,  Hull,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  New  York 
Canoe  Club  was  founded  in  1S71.  One  member  of  the  Royal 
Canoe  Club  crossed  the  English  Channel  in  his  canoe,  another  the 
Irish  Channel  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and  many  rivers  were 
explored  in  inaccessible  parts,  like  the  Jordan,  the  Kishon,  and 
the  Abana  and  the  Fharpar  at  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  Lake 
Menzaleh  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and 
Waters  of  Merom  in  Syria. 

W.  Baden  Powell  modified  the  type  of  the  "  Rob  Roy  "  in  the 
"  Nautilus,"  intended  only  for  sailing.  From  this  time  the  two 
kinds  of  pleasure  canoe — paddling  and  sailing — parted  company, 
and  developed  each  on  its  own  lines;  the  sailing  canoe  soon 
(1882)  had  a  deck  seat  and  tiller,  a  smaller  and  smaller  cockpit, 
and  a  larger  and  larger  sail  area,  with  the  consequent  necessary 
air  and  water-tight  bulkheads  in  the  hull.  Paul  Butler  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  added  (1886)  the  sliding  outrigger  seat,  allowing  the 
canoeist  to  slide  out  to  windward.  The  final  stage  is  the  racing 
machine  pure  and  simple,  seen  in  the  exciting  contests  at  the 
annual  August  meets  of  the  American  Canoe  Association  on  the 
St  Lawrence  river,  or  at  the  more  frequent  race  days  of  its 
constituent  divisions,  associated  as  Canadian  (47  dubs),  Atlantic 
(33  clubs),  Central  (26  clubs)  and  Western. 

The  paddling  canoe,  propelled  by  single-bladed  paddles,  is  also 
represented  in  single,  tandem  and  crew  ("  war  canoe  ")  races, 
and  this  form  of  the  sport  remains  more  of  the  amateur  type. 
The  "  Canadian,"  a  clinker  or  carvel  built  mahogany  or  cedar  or 
bass-wood  canoe,  or  the  painted  canvas,  bark  or  compressed 
paper  canoe,  all  on  the  general  lines  of  the  Indian  birch  bark,  are 
as  common  on  American  rivers  as  the  punt  is  on  the  Thame*,  and 

are  similarly  used. 

See  MacGregor,  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe  (1866), 
The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Baltic,  &c. ;  W.  Baden  Powell,  Canoe  Travelling 
(1871);  W.  L.  Alden,  Canoe  and  the  FtyintProa  (New  York,  1878); 
J.  D.  Hayward,  Camping  out  with  the  British  Canoe  Association; 
C.  B.  Vaux,  Canoe  Handling  (New  York,  1888);  Stephens,  Canoe 
and  Boat  Building  (New  York,  1881). 

CANON.  The  Greek  word  kclvuv  means  originally  a  straight 
rod  or  pole,  and  metaphorically  what  serves  to  keep  a  thing 
upright  or  straight,  a  rule.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  in 
Gal.  vl  16,  and  2  Cor.  x.  13,  15,  16,  signifying  in  the  former 
passage  a  measure,  in  the  latter  what  is  measured,  a  district. 
The  general  applications  of  the  word  fall  mainly  into  two  groups, 
in  one  of  which  the  underlying  meaning  is  that  of  rule,  in  the  other 
that  of  a  list  or  catalogue,  i.e.  of  books  containing  the  rule.  Of 
the  first,  such  uses  as  that  of  a  standard  or  rule  of  conduct  or 
taste,  or  of  a  particular  form  of  musical  composition  (see  below) 
may  be  mentioned,  but  the  principal  example  is  of  the  sum  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  ecclesiastical  body  (see  Canon  Law).  In  the 
second  group  of  uses  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary(see  below), 
that  of  the  list  of  the  names  of  those  persons  recognized  as  saints 
by  the  Church  (see  Canonization),  and  that  of  the  authoritative 
body  of  Scriptures  (see  below)  are  examples. 

Music. — A  canon  in  part-music  is  the  form  taken  by  the 
earliest  compositions  in  harmony,  successive  or  consequent  parts 
having  the  same  melody,  but  each  beginning  at  &  stated  period 
after  its  precursor  or  antecedent.  In  many  early  polyphonic 
compositions,  one  or  more  voices  were  imitated  note  for  note  by 
the  others,  so  that  the  other  parts  did  not  need  to  be  written  out 
at  all,  but  were  deduced  from  the  leaders  by  a  rule  or  canon.  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  has  pointed  out  that  in  this  way  the  term 
"  canon  "  came  to  supersede  the  old  name  of  the  art-form,  Fuga 
Hgata.    (Sec  also  under  Fugue,  Contrapuntal  Forms  and 


Music)  When  the  fint  part  completes  its  rhythmical  sentence 
before  the  second  enters,  and  then  continues  the  melody  as  am 
accompaniment  to  the  second,  and  so  on  for  the  third  or  fourth, 
this  form  of  canon  in  England  was  styled  a  "  round  "  or  "  catch  "; 
the  stricter  canon  being  One  in  which  the  succession  of  parts  did 
not  depend  on  the  ending  of  the  phrase.  But  outside  England 
catches  and  canons  were  undifferentiated.  The  w round" 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  first  part  returned  to  the 
beginning  wMle  the  others  continued  the  melody;  the  "  catch  " 
meant  that  each  later  part  caught  up  the  tune.  The  problem  of 
the  canon,  as  an  artistic  composition,  is  to  find  one  or  more  points 
in  a  melody  at  which  one  or  more  successive  parts  may  start  the 
same  tune  harmoniously.  Catches  were  familiar  in  English  folk 
musk  until  niter  the  Restoration;  different  trades  having 
characteristic  melodies  of  their  own.  In  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
they  took  a  bacchanalian  cast,  and  later  became  sentimental. 
Gradually  the  form  went  out  as  a  type  of  folk  musk,  and  now 
survives  mainly  in  its  historical  interest.    .  (H.  Ch.) 

The  Church  &ignitary.—A  canon  is  a  person  who  possesses  a 
prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  service 
in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Though  the  institute  of  canons 
as  it  at  present  exists  does  not  go  back  beyond  the  nth  century  it 
has  a  long  history  behind  it  The  name  is  derived  from  the  hat 
(matruula)  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  a  church,  xarwr  being  thus 
used  in  the  council  of  Nicnca  (c.  x6).  In  the  synod  of  Laodicea 
the  adjective  xapoymti  is  found  in  this  sense  (c.  15);  and 
during  the  6th  century  the  word  canonicus  occurs  commonly  in 
western  Europe  in  relation  to  the  clergy  belonging  to  a  cathedral 
or  other  church.  Euscbius  of  Vercdli  (d.  370)  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  system  whereby  the  cathedral  clergy  dwelt  together, 
leading  a  semi-monastic  life  in  common  and  according  to  rulef 
and  St  Augustine  established  a  similar  manner  of  life  for  the 
clergy  of  his  cathedral  at  Hippo.  The  system  spread  widely  over 
Africa,  Spain  and  Gaul;  a  familiar  instance  is  St  Gregory's 
injunction  to  St  Augustine  that  at  Canterbury  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy  should  live  a  common  life  together,  similar  to  the  monastic 
life  in  which  he  had  been  trained;  that  these  "  cleric* "  at 
Canterbury  were  not  monks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  of 
them  in  the  lower  clerical  grades  were  free  to  many  and  hve  at 
home,  without  forfeiting  their  position  or  emoluments  as  members 
of  the  body  of  cathedral  clergy  (Bede,  Hist.  EccL  i.  37).  This 
mode  of  life  for  the  secular  clergy,  which  became  common  in  the 
west,  seems  never  to  have  taken  root  in  the  east.  It  came  to  be 
called  vita  canonka,  canonical  life,  and  it  was  the  object  of  various 
enactments  of  councils  during  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  centuries. 
The  first  serious  attempt  to  legislate  for  it  and  reduce  it  to  rule 
was  made  by  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  MeU  (c.  750),  who  composed 
a  rule  for  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral,  -which  was  in  large  measure 
an  adaptation,  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  to  the  case  of  secular 
clergy  living  in  common.  Chrodegang's  Rule  was  adopted  in 
many  churches,  both  cathedral  and  collegiate  (i.e.  those  served 
by  a  body  of  clergy).  In  816  the  synod  of  Aix-la-ChapeHo  (see 
Mon.  Germ.  Condi,  ii.  307)  made  further  regulations  for  the 
canonical  life,  which  became  the  law  in  the  Frankish  empire  for 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  The  Rule  of  Chrodegang  was 
taken  as  the  basis,  but  was  supplemented  and  in  some  points 
mitigated  and  made  less  monastic  in  character.  There  was  a 
common  dormitory  and  common  refectory  for  all,  but  each  canon 
was  allowed  a  dwelling  room  within  the  cloister;  the  use  of  flesh 
meat  was  permitted,  and  the  clothing  was  of  better  quality  than 
that  of  monks.  Each  canon  retained  the  use  of  his  private 
property  and  money,  but  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral  or  church 
were  treated  as  a  common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole 
establishment.  The  chief  duty  of  the  canons  was  the  performance 
of  the  church  services.  Thus  the  canons  were  not  monks,  but 
secular  clergy  living  in  community,  without  taking  the  monastic 
vows  or  resigning  their  private  means— a  form  of  life  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  London  or  Birmingham 
Oratory  in  our  day.  The  bishop  was  expected  to  lead  the 
common  life  along  with  his  clergy. 

The  canonical  life  as  regulated  by  the  synod  of  Aix,  subsisted 
in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries;  but  the  maintenance,  of  this 
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intermediate  £*n*  of  fife  *a*  0/ extreme  difficulty.  These  was  a 
constant  tendency  to*  relax  the  bonds  of  the  common  life*  and 
attempts  in  various  directions  to  restore  it,  In  England,  by  the 
middle' of  the  10th  century,  the  prescriptions  of  the  canonical 
life  seem  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  in  nine  cathedrals 
the  canons  wete  replaced  by  communities  of  Benedictines.,  In 
the  nth  century  the  Rule  of  Ghrodegang  was  introduced  into 
certain  of  the  English  cathedrals,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
tion of  it  was.made  under  Leof ric  for  his  church  of  Exeter,  The 
turning  point  came  in  1059,  wheft  a  reforming  synod*  held  at  the 
Lateian,  exhorted  the  clergy  of  *U  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  to  live  in  community,  to  hold  all  property  and  money  in 
common,  and  to  "lead  the  life  of  the  Apostles"  (cf.  Acts  il44, 
45).  The  clergy  of  numerous  churches  throughout  Western 
Europe  (that  of  the  Lateian  Basilica  among  them)  set  themselves 
to  carry  out  these  exhortations,  and  out  of  this  movement  grew 
the  religious  order  of  Canons  Regular  or  Augustinian  Canons 
(q.v.).  The  opposite  tendency  also  ran  its  course  and  produced 
the  institute  of  secular  canons.  The  revenues  of  the  cathedral 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of  the  bishop  and  that  of  the 
clergy;  this  latter  was  again  divided  among  the  clergy  them- 
selves, so  that,  each  member  received  his  own  separate  income, 
and  the  persons  so  sharing,  whatever  their  clerical  grade,  were 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church.  Naturally  all  attempt  at 
leading  any  kind  of  .common  life  was  frankly  abandoned.  In 
England  the  final  establishment  of  this  order  of  things  was  due  to 
St  Osmund  (1000).  The  nature  and  functions  of  the  institute  of 
secular  canons  are  described  in  the  article  Catoed&ai* 


Us  anUquiUs  des  chanoines  tant  skculiers  que  rfguliers  (1674) ;  Herrog, 
HealeneykUpidie  (3rd  ed),  ait.  "  Kapitei  ,#j  Wetter  und  Welte, 
KirOatiexvon  tend  ed-),  art.  "  Canonka  vita  "  and  "  Canonikat." 
The  history  of  toe  canonical  institute  is  succinctly  told,  and  the  best 
literature  named,  by  Max  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregalionen, 
1896,  i.  I  55;  also  by  Otto  Zockler,  Askese  und  M&nchtum,  1807, 
to.  423-435.  On  medieval  secular  canons  a  standard  work  is  Chr. 
Woraawotth's  Statutes  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  (1892-1897) ;  see  also  an 
article  thereon  by  Edm.  Bishop  in  Dublin  Ratew,  July  1898. 

(E.  C.  B.) 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  canons  of  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches  retain  their  traditional  character  and  functions, 
though  they  are  now,  of  course,  permitted  to  marry.  Their 
duties  were  defined  by  the  Canons  of  1603.  and  included  that  of 
residence  at  the  cathedrals  according  to  "their  local  customs  and 
statutes,"  and  preaching  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  churches  of 
the  diocese,  "  especially  those  whence  they  or  their  church 
receive  anyyearly  rent  or  profit."  A  canonry  not  being  legally  a 
"  cure  of  souls,"  a  canon  may  hold  a  benefice  in  addition  to  his 
prebend,  in  spite  of  the  acts  against  pluralities.  By  the  Canons 
of  1603  he  was  subject  to  discipline  if  he  made  his  canonry  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  his  cure.  By  the  act  of  1840  reforming 
cathedral  chapters  the  number  of  canonrics  was  greatly  reduced, 
while  some  were  made  applicable  to  the  endowment  of  arch- 
deaconries and  professorships.  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
that  a  canon  must  have  been  six  years  in  priest's  orders,  except  in 
the  case  of  canonrics  annexed  to  any  professorship,  headship  or 
other  office  in  any  university.  The  obligatory  period  of  residence, 
hitherto  varying  in  different  churches,  was  also  fixed  at  a  uniform 
period  of  three  months.  The  right  of  presentation  to  canonrics 
fa  now  vested  in  some  cases  in  the  crown,  in  others  in  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  archbishop  or  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Honorary  canons  are  properly  canons  who  have  no  prebend  or 
other  emoluments  from  the  common  fund  of  the  chapter.  In  the 
case  of  old  cathedrals  the  title  is  bestowed  upon  deserving 
clergymen  by  the  bishop  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  new 
cathedrals,  e.g.  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  where  no  endowment 
exists  for  a  chapter,  the  bishop  is  empowered  to  appoint  honorary 
canons,  who  carry  out  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  cathedral 
body  (see  Cathedral). 

Minor  canons,  more  properly  styled  priest-vicars,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  dean  and  chapter.  Their  function  is  mainly  to 
sing  the  service,  and  they  are  selected  therefore  mainly  for  their 


voices  and  muskal  qualifications.    They  may  hold  &  benefice,  if 
it  lies  within  6  m.  of  the  cathedral 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  continent  canons  as  ecdes> 
astical  officers  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
however,  certain  chapters,  secularized  at  the  Reformation, 
still  exist.  The  canons  (Dontkerren)  are,  however,  laymen  with 
no  ecclesiastical  character  whatever,  and  their  rich  prebends  are 
merely  sources  of  endowment  for  the  cadets  of  noble  families. 

See  Phillimore,  Ecdes.  Lam,  2  vols.  (London,  1895).  (W.  A.  P.) 

The  Scriptures. — There  are  three  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  application  of  the  term  "  canon  "  to  the  writings  used  by  the 
Christian  Church.  According  to  Semler,  Baur  and  others,  the  word 
had  originally  the  sense  of  list  or  catalogue — the  books  publicly 
read  in  Christian  assemblies.'  Others,  as  Steiner,  suppose  that 
since  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  applied  it  to  collections  of 
old  Greek  authors  as  models  of  excellence  or  classics,  it  meant 
classical  (canonical)  writings.  According  to  a  third  opinion,  the 
term  included  from  the  first  the  idea  of  a  regulating  principle. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  same  idea  lies  in  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  noun,  and  pervades  its  applications  in  the 
language  of  the  early  Fathers  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine-, 
as  Cramer  has  shown.*  The  "  Karur  of  the  church  "  in  the 
Clementine  homilies,1  the  "  ecclesiastical  jcwA?"  'and  the  "  tcavuv 
of  the  truth  H  in  Clement  and  Irenaeus,4  the  kopup  of  the  faith  in 
Polycrates,*  the  regutafidei  of  Tertullian,-  and  the  libri  regulates 
of  Origcn T  imply  a  normative  principle.  Credner's  view  of  «ard» 
as  an  abbreviation  of  ypa^al  Kawfees,  equivalent  to  Scriplurae 
legis  in  Diocletian's  Act,8  is  too  artificial,  and  is  unsanctioned 
by  usage. 

The  earliest  example  of  its  application  to  a  catalogue  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  books  occurs  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Origcn's  homily  on  Joshua,  where  the  original  seems  to  have 
been  kovuv.  The  word  itself  is  certainly  in  Arophilochius,*  as 
well  as  in  Jerome *•  and  Rufinus."  As  the  Latin  translation  of 
Origen  has  canonicus  and  canomaatus,  we  infer  that  he  used 
Kavonxfc,  opposed  as  it  is  to  apocryphus  or  secrelus.  The  first 
occurrence  of  kopovucos  is  in  the  59th  canon  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  tfttmxfo  and  AxaveWrof. 
Kavovi{6n€ra"canoniied  books,"  is  first  used  in  Athanasius's  festal 
epistle.11  The  kind  of  rule  which  the  earliest  Fathers  thought  the 
Scriptures  to  be  can  only  be  conjectured;  it  is  certain  that  they 
believed  the  Old  Testament  books  to  be  a  divine  and  infallible 
guide.  But  the  New  Testament  was  not  so  considered  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  when  the  conception  of  a 
Catholic  Church  was  realized.  The  collection  of  writings  was  not 
called  Scripture,  or  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred 
and  inspired,  till  the  time  of  Theophilus  of  Antioeh  (about  180 
a.d.).  Hence  Irenaeus  applies  the  epithets  divine  and  perfect  to 
the  Scriptures;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  them  inspired. 

When  distinctions  were  made  among  the  Biblical  writings  other 
words  were  employed,  synonymous  with  Kovoitfo/Mva  or  ««i- 
vowtayiva,  such  as  MtaBntca,  A/w/iira.  The  canon  was  thus 
a  catalogue  of  writings,  forming  a  rule  of  truth,  sacred,  divine, 
revealed  by  God  for  the  instruction  of  men.  The  rule  was 
perfect  for  its  purpose.    (See  Bible:  section  Canon.) 

The  term  H-  canonical,"  i.e.  that  which  is  approved  or  ordered 
by  the  "canon"  or  rule,  is  applied  to  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, "canonicals,"  and  to  those  hours  set  apart  by  the 
Church  for  prayer  and  devotion,  the  "  Canonical  Hours  "  (see 
Breviary).  (S.  D.) 

1  Zur  GeschickU  des  Kanons,  pp.  3-68. 

•  Qement  Horn.,  ap.  Coteler.  vol.  1.  p.  608. 
»  Stromata,  vi.  15,  p.  803,  ed.  Potter. 

« A  dv.  Uaeres.  i.  95.  •  Euseb.  H.E.  v.  24. 

•  De  praescript.  Haereticorum,  chs.  12,  13. 

1  Comment,  in  Mat.  hi.  p.  916,  ed.  Dclarue. 

•  Monumenta  veiera  ad  Donatistarum  historiam  petivuntta,  ed. 
Dupin,  p.  168.  vt 

•  At  the  end  of  the  Iambi  ad  Seleucum,  on  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  adds,  d&m  a^cvMrrarof  «•»&?  «V  An  r&r  $«o**tl>tmn> 
ypa4*tr.  M  Prologus  taUatus  in  ii.  Reg. 

"  Expos,  in  Symb*  A  post.  37,  p.  374,  ed.  Migne. 
"  After  the  word  is  added  *al  rappiioMrr*,  virrwOirra  rl  6*1*  civet. 
Opp.  voL  1.  p.  96J.  ed.  Benedict. 
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CANONESS— CANONIZATION 


CAN0HE3S  (Ff.  ckamiuesse,  Oer.  Kamonissin^L^t  canonic* 
01  canonicavirgo),  a  female  benefidaty  ol  a  religious  college.  In 
the  8th  century  chapters  of  canons  were  instituted  in  the  Prankish 
empire,  and  in  imitation  of  these  certain  women  took  common 
vows  of  obedience  and  chastity,  though  not  of  poverty.  Like 
nuns  they  had  common  table  and  dormitory,  and  redted  the 
breviary,  but  generally  the  rule  was  not  so  strict  as  in  the  case  of 
nuns.  The  canonesses  often  taught  girls,  and  were  also  employed 
in  embroidering  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  transcribing 
liturgical  books.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  regular  and 
secular  canonesses,  the  latter  being  of  noble  family  and  not 
practising  any  austerity.-  Some  of  their  abbesses  were  notable 
feudal  princesses.  In  Germany  several  foundations  of  this 
kind  {e.g.  Gandcrsheim,  Herford  and  Quedlinburg),  which  were 
practically  secular  institutions  before  the  Reformation,  adopted 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  still  exist,  requiring  of  atheir  members 
the  simple  conditions  of  celibacy  and  obedience  to  their  superior 
during  membership.  These  institutions  (Stifter)  are  now  practi- 
cally almshouses  lor  the  unmarried  daughters  of  noble  families. 
In  some  cases  the  right  of  presentation  belongs  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  sometimes  admission  is  gained  by  purchase;  but  in 
modern  times  a  certain  number  of  prebends  have  been  created  for 
the  daughters  of  deserving  officials.  The  organization  of  the  Slifi 
is  collegiate,  the  head  bearing  the  andent  titles  of  abbess,  prioress 
or  provostess  (Prdbstiny,  and  the  canonesses  (Stifisdanum)  meet 
periodically  in  Konvent  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  The  ladies  are  not  bound  to  residence.  In  many  of 
these  Stifter  quaint  pre-Reformation  customs  and  ceremonies 
still  survive;  thus,  at  the  convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at 
Schleswjg,  on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  the  room  in  which  the 
Komeut  is  held  is  draped  in  black  and  a  realistic  life-size  wax 
bead  of  St  John  on  a  charger  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
round  which  the  canonesses  sit. 

CANONIZATION,  in  its  widest  sense,  an  act  by  which  in  the 
Christian  Church  the  ecclesiastical  authority  grants  to  a  deceased 
believer  the  honour  of  public  culius.  In  the  early  Church  there 
was  no  formal  canonization.  The  culius  applied  at  first  to  local 
martyrs,  and  it  was  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  that  a 
kind  of  judiciary  inquiry  and  express  decision  became  necessary 
to  legitimate  this  culius.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Church  of 
Africa  explains  the  VindkaUo  martyrum,  which,  was  early 
practised  there  (Optatus  Milevii.,  i.  16).  In  the  culius  rendered  to 
confessors,  the  authorization  of  the  Church  had  long  been  merely 
implicit  But  when  an  express  decision  was  given,  it  was  the 
bishop  who  gave  it  Gradually  the  canonization  of  saints  came 
to  be  included  in  the  centralizing  movement  which  reserved  to  the 
pope  the  most  important  acts  of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  earliest 
acknowledged  instance  of  canonization  by  the  pope  is  that  of 
Vlric  of  Augsburg,  who  was  declared  a  saint  by  John  XV.  in  A.D. 
993.  From  that  time  the  pontifical  intervention  became  more 
and  more  frequent,  and,  in  practice,  the  right  of  the  bishops  in 
the  matter  of  canonization  continued  to  grow  more  restricted. 
In  1170  the  new  right  was  sufficiently  established  for  Pope 
Alexander 'ILL  to  affirm  that  the  bishops  could  not  institute  the 
culius  of  a  new  saint  without  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church 
(Cap.  Audhimus,  Dccret.  Dt  RcU.  el  general.  Sanctorum,  iii.  115). 
The  xath  and,  especially,  the  13th  centuries  furnish  many 
examples  of  canonisations  pronounced  by  the  popes,  and  the 
procedure  of  this  period  is  well  ascertained.  It  was  much  more 
summary  than  that  practised  in  modern  times.  The  evidence  of 
those  who  had  known  the  holy  personages  was  collected  on  the 
spot  The  inquiry  was  as  rapid  as  the  judgment,  and  both  often 
took  placea  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  as  in  the  cases 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (died  1  x  70,  canonized  x  1 73),  St  Peter 
of  Castclnau  (died  on  the  15th  of  January  1208,  canonized  on  the 
1 3th  of  March  of  the  same  year),  St  Francis  of  Assist  (died  on  the 
4th  of  October  1226,  canonized  on  the  19th  of  July  122B),  and  St 
Anthony  of  Padua  (died  on  the  13th  of  June  1331,  canonized  on 
the  3rd  of  June  1232). 

At  this  period  there  was  no  marked  difference  between  canon- 
ization and  beatification.  In  modern  practice,  as  definitively 
settled  by  the  decrees  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (1625  and  1634),  the 


two  acts  are  totally  distinct  Canonization  is  the  solemn  and 
definitive  act  by  which  the  pope  decrees  the  plenitude  of  pubic 
honours.  Beatification  consists  in  permitting  a  culius,  the 
manifestations  of  whkh  are  restricted,  and  is-me*ery  a  step 
towards  canonization. 

The  procedure  at  present  followed  at  the  Roman  curia  is  either 
exceptional  or  common.  The  approval  of  isnmetnorialcMftiif  conies 
within  the  category  of  exceptional  procedure.  Urban  VH1V 
while  forbidding  the  rendering  of  a  public  culius  without  author- 
isation  from  the  Holy  See,  made  an  exception  in  favomr  of  the 
blessed  who  were  at  that  time  (1625)  in  possession  of  an  inv- 
memorial  cukus,  i.e.  dating  back  at  least  a  century  (x 525).  The 
procedure  pee  viam  casus  excepH  consists  in  the  legitimation  of  a 
cultus  which  has  been  rendered  to  a  saint  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  causes  of  the  martyrs  (declarationis  martyrii)  also  are 
exceptionaL  Juridical  proof  is  required  of  the  fact  of  the  martyr* 
dom  and  of  its  cause,  ix.  it  must  be  established  that  the  servant 
of  God  was  put  to  death  through  hatred  of  the  faith.  These  are 
the  two  cases  which  constitute  exceptional  procedure. 

The  common  procedure  is  that  in  which  the  cause  is  prosecuted 
per  Horn  turn  culius.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  suit  at  law,  pleaded  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  which  is  a  permanent 
commission  of  cardinals,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  presided  over  by  a  cardinal.  The  supreme 
judge  in  the  matter  is  the  pope  himself.  The  postutoior,  who  is 
the  mandatory  of  a  diocese  or  ecclesiastical  commonalty,  is  the 
solicitor.  He  must  furnish  the  proofs,  which  are  collected 
according  to  very  stringent  rules.  The  promoter  of  the  faith, 
popularly  called  the  "  devil's  advocate  "  {tuhocatus  diaholi),  is 
the  defendant,  whose  official  duty  is  to  point  out  to  the  tribunal 
the  weak  points  of  the  case. 

The  procedure  is  loaded  with  many  formalities,  of  which  the 
historical  explanation  lies  in  the  tribunals  of  the  ancient  system, 
and  which  considerably  delay  the  progress  of  the  causes.  The 
first  decisive  stop  is  the  introduction  of  the  cause.  If,  by  the  advice 
of  the  cardinals  who  .have  examined  the  documents,  the  pope 
pronounce  his  approval,  the  servant  of  Gocl  receives  the  title  of 
"  Venerable,"  but  is  not  entitled  to  any  manifestation  of  cultur. 
Only  in  the  event  of  the  claimant  passing  this  test  successfully 
can  the  essential  part  of  the  procedure  be  begun,  which  will  result 
in  conferring  on  the  Venerable  the  title  of "  Blessed."  This  part 
consists  in  three  distinct  proceedings:  (r)  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  (2)  to  establish  the  heroic  quality  of  the  virtues,  (3) 
to  prove  the  working  of  miracles.  A  favourable  judgment  on  au 
three  of  these  tests  is  called  the  decree  de  lulo,  by  which  the  pope 
decides  that  they  may  safely  proceed  to  the  solemn  beatification 
of  the  servant  of  God  (Tuto  procedi  potest  ad  solcmncm  V. S.D.N, 
bealificationem).  In  the  ceremony  of  beatification  the  essential 
part  consists  in  the  reading  of  the  pontifical  brief,  placing  the 
Venerable  in  the  rank  of  the  Blessed,  which  is  done  during  a 
solemn  mass,  celebrated  with  special  rites  in  the  great  hall 
above  the  vestibule  of  the  basilica  of  St  Peter. 

The  process  of  canonization,  which  follows  that  of  beatification. 
Is  usually  less  lengthy.  It  consists  principally  in  the  discussion  of 
the  miracles  (usually  two  in  number)  obtained  by  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  since  the  decree  of  beatification.  After  a  great 
number  of  formalities  and  prayers,  the  pope  pronounces  the 
sentence,  and  indicates  eventually  the  day  on  which  he  will 
proceed  to  the  ceremony  of  canonization,  which  takes  place  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  basilica  of  St  Peter. 

The  extremely  complicated  procedure  which  is  prescribed  for 
the  conduct  of  the  cases  tn  order  to  ensure  every  opportunity  for 
exercising  rigour  and  discretion,  considerably  retards  the  progress 
of  the  causes,  and  necessitates  a  numerous  staff.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  custom  of  ornamenting  the  basilica  of 
St  Peter  very  richly  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  accounts  Tor 
the  considerable  cost  which  a  canonization  entails.  To  prevent 
abuses,  a  minute  tariff  of  expenses  was  drawn  up  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XLTL 

The  Greek  Church,  represented  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Russian  Church,  represented  by  tip  .Holy  Synod, 
also  canonize  thair  saints  after  a  preliminary  examination  of  their 
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ttte*  to  public  mftsu.  Tboc  procedure  is  lev  rigorous  than 
that  o£  the  fywian  Church,  and  as  yet  his  bean  but  imperfectly 
studied.  -    ,  , 

Set  J.  Fontanini,  Codex  Constitutionwuqua*  summi  pontifiu* 
ediderunt  in  solemni  canonisation*  sanctorum  (Rome,  1729,  a  collection 
of  original  documents);  Pr.  Lambertini  (Pope  Benedict  XIV.).  De 
stnorum  Dei  beatification*  m  beatorwm  cauonwUione  (Bologna*  1734* 
1738*.  several  times  reprinted,  sad  move  *«toark*ote  lor  cmdiuon 
and  knowledge  of  canon  law  than  for  histories!  criticism;.  Ai  l^auri. 
Codex  pro  postulatoribus  cauutrum  beattficationis  et  canonisaiumis, 
rtcotrmit  Joseph  Pornari  (Romae,  1899);  F.  W.  Faber,  Essay  on 
Bonification,  Cenatiaotion,  be.  (London,  1848);  A.  Boudinhon, 
Us  Procesde  UnMkalion  et  St  canmution  (Paris,  1905);  E.  Gobi- 
otnskij,  Istortjo  Ranonuac,it  sviatkkwruMkoj  ftrkn  (Moscow,  1903). 

(H.  De.). 

CANON  LAV*  Canon  law,/**  canouictm,  is  the  sum  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  body;  for  this  reason  it  is 
also  called  ecclesiastical  law,  jus  eccUstaskcum.  It  is  also  re- 
ferred to  under  the  name  of  canones,  sacri  canon**,  a  title  of 
great  antiquity,  for  the  tajfaes,  regular,  were  very  early  dis- 
tinguished from  the  secular  laws,  the  *6pot,  leges* 

The  word  mrwr,  canon,  has  been  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
literature  in  several  different  senses  (set  Canon  above).  Hie 
ajtytf  disciplinary  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nkaea,  for 
"cMoa"  example' (can.  1,  a,  bc\  employ  it  in  the  sense  of  an 
OMmaf  established  rule,  ecclesiastical  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
'—*****•  object.  Bui  the  expression  is  most  frequently  used  to 
designate  disciplinary  laws,  in  which  case  canons  are  distinguished 
from  dogmatic  definitions.  With  regard  to  form,  the  decisions  of 
councils,  even  when  dogmatic,  are  called  canons;  thus  the 
definitions  of  the  council  of  Trent  or  of  the  Vatican,  which 
generally  begin  with  the  words  "  Si  quit  dixerit"  and  end  with 
the  anathema,  are  canons;  while  the  long  chapters,  even  when, 
dealing  with  matters  of  discipline,  retain  the  name  of  chapters  or 
decrees.  Similarly,  it  has  become  customary  to  give  the  name  of 
canons  to  the  texts  inserted  in  certain  canonical  compilations 
such  as  the  Decreium  of  Gratian,  while  the  name  of  chapters  is 
given  to  the  analogous  quotations  from  the  Books  of  the  Decretals. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  words  and  of  usage.  As  to  the  ex- 
pression jus  canonicum,  it  implies  the  systematic  codification  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  had  no  existence  previous  to  the 
labours  which  resulted  in  the  Cor  put  juris  canonicu 

Canon  law  is  divided  into  public  law  and  private  law;  the 
former  is  concerned  with  the  constitution  of  .the  Church,  and, 
pfmfca,  consequently,  with  the  relations  between  her  and  other 
bodies,  religious  and  civil;  the  latter  has  as  Its  object 
the  internal  discipline  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  and  its  members. 
This  division,  which  has  been  found  convenient  for  the  study  of 
canon  law,  has  no  precedent  in  the  collections  of  texts.  With 
regard  to  the  texts  now  in  force,  the  name  of  jus  antiquum, 
ancient  law,  has  been  given  to  the  laws  previous  to  the  Corpus 
juris  canonici;  the  legislation  of  this  Corpus  has  been  called 
jus  novum,  new  law;  and  finally,  the  name  of  recent  law,  jus 
novissimum,  has  been  given  to  the  law  established  by  the  .council 
of  Trent  and  subsequent  papal  constitutions.  There  is  a  further 
distinction  between  the  written  law,  jus  scriptum,  laws  made  by 
the  councils  or  popes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections, 
and  the  unwritten-  law,  jus  non  scriptum,  a  body  of  practical 
rules  arising  rather  from  natural  equity  and  from  custom  than 
from  formal  laws;  with  this  is  connected  the  customary  law. 
In  the  Church,  as  in  other  societies,  it  has  happened  that  the 
unwritten  customary  law  has  undergone  a  gradual  diminution 
in  importance,  as  a  consequence  of  centralization  and  the 
accumulation  of  written  laws;  nowadays  it  need  not  be  reckoned 
with,  save  in  cases  where  local  customs  are  involved.  The 
common  law  is  that  which  is  intended  to  regulate  the  whole 
body;  special  or  local  law  Is  that  which  is  concerned  with 
certain  districts  or  certain  categories  of  persons,  by  derogation 
from  or  addition  to  the  common  law.  % 

By  the  sources  or  authors  of  the  canon  law  are  meant  the 

authorities  from  which  it  is  derived;  they  must  obviously  be  of 

ff>M<<<      such  a  nature  as  to  be  binding  upon  the  whole  religious 

body,  or  at  least  upon  a  specified  portion  of  h.    lathe 

highest  rank  must  be  placed  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  whose 


dispositions  Jjoi  the  constitnjion  and  government  of  the  Church 
are  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  completed  by  tradition; 
for  the  Church  did  not  accept  the  disciplinary  and  ritual  pro- 
visions of  the  Old  Testament  as  binding  upon  net  (see  Acts  xi., 
zv.).  To  the  apostles  succeeded  the  episcopal  body,  with  its 
chief  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  whose 
legislative  and  disciplinary  power,  by  a  process  of  centralization, 
underwent  a  slow  but  uninterrupted  development.  It  is  then  to 
the  episcopate,  assembled  in  ecumenical  council,  and  to  its  chief, 
that  the  function  of  legislating  for  the  whole  Church  belongs; 
the  inferior  authorities,  local  councils  or  isolated  bishops  and 
prelates,  can  only  make  special  laws  or  statutes,  valid  only  for 
that  part  of  the  Church  under  their  jurisdiction.  Most  of  the 
canons,  however,  which  constitute  the  ancient  law,  and  notably 
those  which  appear  in  the  Dccretum  of  Gratian,  emanate  from 
local  councils,  or  even  from  individual  bishops;  they  have 
found  a  place  in  the  common  law  because  the  collections  of 
canons,  of  which  they  formed  the  most  notable  part,  have  been 
everywhere  adopted. 

paving  made  these  generalobservations,  we  must  now  consider 
the  history  of  those  texts  and  collections  of  canons  which  to-day 
form  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Western  Church;  (1)  up  to  the 
Dccretum  of  Gratian,  (3)  up  to  the  council  of  Trent,  (3  and  4)  up  to 
the  present  day,  including  the  codification  ordered  by  Pius  X. 

I.  From  the  Beginning  to  the  Dccretum  oj  Gratian. — At  no  time, 
and  least  of  aU  during  the  earliest  centuries,  was  there  any 
attempt  to  draw  up  a  uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  various  communities  ruled  thenv 
selves  principally  according  to  their  customs  and  tradition*, 
which,  however,  possessed  a  certain  uniformity  resulting  from 
their  close  connexion  with  natural  and  divine  law.  Strangely 
enough,  those  documents  which  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
a  small  collection  of  canonical  regulations,  such  as  the  Didache, 
the  Didascalia  and  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  have  not  been 
retained,  and  find  no  place  in  the  collections  of  canons,  doubtless 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  official  documents.  Even  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (<?  v.),  an  expansion  of  the  Didache  and 
the  Didascalia,  after  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  influence, 
were  rejected  by  the  council  in  Trullo  (692).  Thus  the  only 
pseudo-epigraphic  document  preserved  in  the  law  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  small  collection  of  the  eighty-five  so-called  "  Apos- 
tolic Canons  '*  (q.v.).  The  compilers,  in  their  several  collections, 
gathered  only  occasional  decisions,  the  outcome  of  no  pre- 
determined plan,  given  by  councils  or  by  certain  great  bishops. 

These  compilations  began  in  the  East.  It  appears  that  in 
several  different  districts  canons  made  by  the  locafl  assemblies1 
were  added  to  those  of  the  council  of  Nicaca  which 
were  everywhere  accepted  and  observed.  The  first 
example  seems  to  be  that  of  the  province'of  Pontus, 
where  after  the  twenty  canons  of  Nicaea  were  placed  the  twenty- 
five  canons  of  the  council  of  Ancyra  (314),  and  the  fifteen  of  that 
of  Neocaesarea  (3 1 5-3 20)  These  texts  were  adopted  at  Antioch, 
where  there  were  further  added  the  twenty-five  canons  of  the 
so-called  council  in  encaeniis  of  that  city  (341).  Soon  after- 
wards, Paphlagonia  contributed  twenty  canons  passed  af  the 
council  of  Gangra  (held,  according  to  the  Synodicon  orientate, 
in  343),'  and  Phrygia  fifty-nine  canons  of  the  assembly  of 
Laodicea  (345-3317).  or  rather  of  the  compilation  known  as  the 
work  of  this  council.'  The  collection  was  so  well  and  so  widely 
known  that  all  these  canons  were  numbered  in  sequence,  and 
thus  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  several  of  the  canons  of 
Antioch  were  read  out  under  the  number  assigned  to  them  in 
the  collection  of  the  whole     It  was  further  increased  by  the 

'The  councils  which  we  are  about  to  mention,  up  to  the  9th 
century,  have  been  published  several  times,  notably  in  the  great 
coHecoons  of  Haridouin.  Mansi,  Ac;  they  will  be  found  brought 
together  in  one  small  volume  ia  Brans,  Canutes  apostolorum  et 
conciliorum  (Berlin.  1839). 

*  The  date  of  this  council  was  formerly  unknown :  it  Is  ascribed 
to  343  by  the  Syriac  Nestorian  collection  recently  published  by 
M.  Chabot,  Synodicon  Orientate,  p.  778,  note  4. 

1  See  Boudinhon,  "  Note  sur  le  concfle  de  Laodtcee,"  in  the 
Compte  rendu  dn  premier  amgris  des  saoants  camolioues  d  Pans, 
t888  (Paris.  1889).  vol.  K.  p.  4*0. 
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twenty-eight  (thirty)  canons  of  Chalcedon,  about  the  same 
time  were  added  the  four  canons  of  the  council  of  Constantinople 
of  .38 1,  under  the  name  of  which  also  appeared  three*  (or  seven) 
other  canons  of  a  later  date.  Towards  the  same  date,  also,  the 
so-called  "  Apostolic  Canons  "  were  placed  at  the  Ijead  of  the 
group.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Greek  collection  when 
it  was  translated  and  introduced  into  the.  West 

In  the  course  of  the  6th  century  the  collection  was  completed 
by  the  addition  of  documents  already  in  existence,  but  which 
had  hitherto  remained  isolated,  notably  the  canonical  letters  of 
several  great  bishops,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  St  Basil  and 
others.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Latin  collection  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus  became  known;  and  just  as  he  had  given  the  Greek 
councils  a  place  in  his  collection,  so  from  him  were  borrowed  the 
canons  of  councils  which  did  not  appear  in  the  Greek  collection — 
the  twenty  canons  of  Sardica  (343),  in  the  Greek  text,  which 
differs  considerably  from  the  Latin;  and  the  council  of  Carthage 
of  419,  which  itself  included,  more  or  less  completely,  th  105 
canons,  the  decisions  of  the  African  councils.  Soon  after  came 
the  council  mi  TruUo  (692),  also  called  the  Quinisextum,  because 
it  was  considered  as  complementary  to  the  two  councils  (5th 
and  6th  ecumenical)  of  Constantinople  (553  and  680),  which 
had  not  made  any  disciplinary  canons,  lids  assembly  elabor- 
ated 102  canons,  which  did  not  become  part  of  the  Western  law 
till  much  later,  on  the  initiative  of  Pope  John  VIIL  (872-881). 
Now,  in  the  second  of  its  canons,  the  council  in  Trullo  recognized 

,     and  sanctioned   the  Greek   collection  above  men- 

JJJJl^  tioned;  it  enumerates  all  its  articles,  insists  on  the 
recognition  of  these  canons,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
hibits the  addition  of  others.  As  thus  defined,  the  collection 
contains  the  following  documents:  firstly,  the  eighty-five 
Apostolic  Canons,  the  Constitutions  having  been  put  aside 
as  having  suffered  heretical  alterations;  secondly,  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Nicaea,  Ancyra,  Neocaesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
Laodicea,  Constantinople  (381),  Ephesus  (the  disciplinary 
canons  of  this  council  deal  with  the  reception  of  the  Nestorians, 
and  were  not  communicated  to  the  West),  Chalcedon,  Sardica, 
Carthage  (that  of  4.10,  according  to  Dionysius),  Constantinople 
(394),  thirdly,  the  series  of  canonical  letters  of  the  following 
great  bishops — Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Peter  of  Alexandria 
(the  Martyr),  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Amphilochus  of 
Iconium,  Timotheus  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gennadi  us  of  Constantinople-,  the  canon 
of  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (the  Martyr)  b  also  mentioned,  but  with 
the  note  that  it  is  only  valid  for  Africa,  With  the  addition  of 
the  twenty-two  canons  of  the  ecumenical  council  of  Nicaea 
(787),  this  will  give  us  the  whole  contents  of  the  official  collection 
of  the  Greek  Church;  since  then  it  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  law  of  the  Greek  Church  was  in  reality  rather  the  work  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors.1 

The  collection  has  had  several  commentators;  we  need  only 
mention  the  commentaries  of  Photius  (883),  Zonaras  (1120) 
and-  Balsamon  (1170).  A  collection  in  which  the  texts  are 
simply  reproduced  in  their  chronological  order  is  obviously 
inconvenient;*  towards  550,  Johannes  Scholasticus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  drew  up  a  methodical  classification  of  them 
under  fifty  heads  Finally  should  be  mentioned  yet  another 
kind  of  compilation  still  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church*  bearing 
the  name  of  nomocanon%  because  in  them  are  inserted, 
side  by  side  with  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  the  imperial 
laws  on  each  subject:  the  chief  of  them  are  the  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Johannes  Scholasticus,  which  belongs, 
however,'  to  a  later  date,  and  that  of  Photius  (883). 

The  canon  law  of  the  other  Eastern  Churches  had  no  marked 
Influence  on  the  collections  of  the  Western  Church,  to  we  need 
not  speak  of  it  here.  While,  from  the  5th  century  onwards  a 
certain  unification  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  began  to  take  place 

1  For  the  further  history  of  the  law  of  the  Greek  Church  and  that 
of  the  Eastern  Churches,  see  Veriag.  KtrckenrechL  ||  14-183  (ed. 
1803)  The  Russian  Church,  aswaknojv,  adopted  the  Greek  ecckai* 
asttcal  law. 


within  the  sphere  of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  it  was  not  tfl! 
later  that  a  similar  result  waa  arrived  at  in  the  West  For 
several  centuries  there  is  no  mention  of  any  but  local 
collections  of  canons,  and  even  these  are  not  found  till  w!H 
the  $th  century,  we  have  to  come  down  to  the  8th 
or  even  the  9th  century  before  we  find  any  traoe  of  unification. 
This  process  was  uniformly  the  result  of  the  passing  on  el  the 
various  collections  from  one  region  to  another. 

The  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  homogeneous,  as  well  as 
without -doubt  the  most  ancient  of  these  local  collections  is  that 
of  the  Church  of  Africa.  It  was  formed  so  to  speak, 
automatically,  owing  to  the  plenary  assemblies  of  the 
African  episcopate  held  practically  every  year,  at  which  it  was 
customary  first  of  all  to  read  out  the  canons  of  the  previous 
councils.  This  gave  to  the  collection  an  official  character.  At 
the  time  of  the  Vandal  invasion  this  collection  comprised  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Carthage  under  Gratus  (about  348) 
and  under  Gencthlius  (390),  the  whole  series  of  the  twenty  or 
twenty-two  plenary  councils  held  during  the  episcopate  of 
Aurefius,  and  finally,  those  of  the  councils  held  at  Byz&cene. 
Of  the  last-named  we  have  only  fragments,  and  the  series  of  the 
councils  under  Aurefius  is  very  incomplete.  The  African  collec- 
tion has  not  come  to  us  directly:  we  have  two  incomplete  and 
confused  arrangements  of  it,  in  two  collections,  that  of  the* 
Hispana  and  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus.  Dionysius  knows 
only  the  council  of  419,  ra  connexion,  with  the  affair  of  Apiarius; 
but  m  this  single  text  are  reproduced,  more  or  less  fully,  almost 
all  the  synods  of  the  collection;  this  was  the  celebrated  Con- 
cilium Ajricanum,  so  often  quoted  in  the  middle  ages,  which 
was  also  recognized  by  the  Greeks.  'The  Spanish  collection 
divides  the  African  canons  among  seven  councils  of  Carthage 
and  one  of  MOeve;  but  in  many  cases  it  ascribes  them  to  the 
wrong  source;  for  example,  it  gives  under  the  title  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  the  Statute  BccUsiae  auHqud,  an  Artesian 
compilation  of  Saint  Caesarius,  which  has  led  to  a  number  of 
incorrect  references.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
a  Carthaginian  deacon,  Fulgentius  Fcrrandus,  drew  up  a  Brevia- 
tio  canonum*  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  African  collec- 
tion, in  the  order  of  the  subjects.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
canons  of  Nicaea  and  the  other  Greek  councils,  up  to  that  of 
Chalcedon,  were  also  known  in  Africa. 

The  Roman  Church,  even  more  than  the  rest,  governed  Itself 
according  to  its  own  customs  and  traditions.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  5th  century  the  only  canonical  document  of  g»mm 
non-Roman  origin  which  it  officially  recognized  was 
the  group  of  canons  of  Nicaea,  under  which  name  were  also 
Included  those  of  Sardica.  A  Latin  version  of  the  other  Greek 
councils  (the  one  referred  to  by  Dionysius  as  prised)  was  known, 
but  no  canonical  use  was  made  of  it  The  local  law  was  founded 
on  usage  and  on  the  papal  letters  called  decretals.  The  latter 
were  of  two  kinds:  some  were  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  immediately  subject  to  the  pope;  the 
others  were  issued  in  answer  to  questions  submitted  from  various 
quarters;  but  in  both  cases  the  doctrine  is  the  same.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  the  Roman  Church  adopted  the 
double  collection,  though  of  private  origin,  which  was  drawb 
tip  at  that  time  by  the  monk  Dionysius,  known  by  the 
name  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  which  he  himself  had 
assumed  as  a  sign  of  humility.  He  was  a  Scythian 
by  birth,  and  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  after  496; 
his  learning  was  considerable  for  his  times,  and  to  him  we  owe 
the  employment  of  the  Christian  era  and  a  new  way  of  reckoning 
Easter.  At  the  desire  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Salona,  he  undertook 
the  task  of  making  a  new  translation,  from  the  original  Greek 
text,  of  the  canons  of  the  Greek  collection.  The  manuscript 
which  he  used  contained  only  the  first  fifty  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons;  these  he  translated,  and  they  thus  became  part  of  the 
law  of  the  West  This  part  of  the  work  of  Dionysius  was  not 
added  to  later;  It  was  otherwise  with  the  second  part.    This 

•Edited  by  Pftm  PSthou  (Paris.  I $88).  and  later  by  Chifflet. 
Ful&  Ftnvmdt  Optra  {Dijoo,  1604);  reproduced  in  Migne,  Pa*. 
Lai.  vet  6>,  cot  949. 
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embodied  tho  doesunenU  ojsrtaintat  the  *tcal  tew,  mamely  59 
decretals  of  the  popes  from  Siricius  1384-908)  to  Anastasius  11 
(406-498).  Aa  was  natural  this  collection  rewired  successive 
additions  as  further  decretals  appeared.  The  collection  formed 
by  combining  these  two  parts  remained  the  only  official  code 
of  the  Roman  Church  until  the  labours  undertaken  in  consequence 
of  the  reforming  movement  in  the  nth  century,  la  774  Pope 
Adrian  I.  gave  the  twofold  collection  of  the  Scythian,  monk 
to  the  future  emperor  Charlemagne  as  the  canonical  book  of  the 
Roman  Church;  this  is  what  is  called  the  Dienytio-Bodriona. 
This  was  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  centralisation 
nM^gmmrmtg^  of  canon  law;  the  collection  was  officially  received 
S^rffr   by  the  Frankish  Church,  imposed  by  the  council  of 

.Au-k-ChapeUe  of  803,  and  from  that  time  on  was 
wcognixffd  and  quoted  as  the  tibtr  canonmm*  If  we  consider 
that  the  Church  of  Africa!  which  had  already  suffered  considerably 
from  the  Vandal  invasion,  was  at  this  period  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs*  while  the  fate  of  Spain  was  but  liule 
better,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  collection  of  Dionysius  became 
the  code  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries;  though  here  too  it 
was  known. 

The  other  collections  of  canons,  of  Italian  origin,  compiled 
before  the  10th  century,  am  of  importance  on  account  of  the 
documents  which  they  have  preserved  for  us,  but  as  they  have 
not  exercised  any  great  influence  on  the  development  of  canon 
law,  we  may  pass  them  over. 

The  DIonysio-Hadriana  did  not,  when  introduced  into  Gaul, 
take  the  place  of  any  other  generally  received  collection  of 
mami      canons.    In  this  country  the  Church  had  not  been 

centralized  round  a  principal  see  which  would  have 
produced  unity  in  tanoo  law  as  in  other  things;  even  the 
political  territorial  divisions  had  been  very  unstable.  The  only 
canonical  centre  of  much  activity  was  the  Church  of  Aries, 
which  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  surrounding 
region  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  The  chief  collection  known 
throughout  Caul  before  the  Dionysio- Had  pane  was  the  so* 

called  collection  of  Quesnel,  named  after  its  first 

editor.1    It  is  a  rich  collection,  though  badly  arranged, 

and  contains  08  documents— Eastern  and  African 
canons  and  papal  letters,  but  no  Gallic  councils;  so  that  it  Is 
not  a  collection  of  local  law.  We  might  expect  to  find  such  a 
collection,  in  view  of  the  numerous  and  important  councils 
held  in  Gaul;  but  their  decisions  remained  scattered  among 
a  great  number  of  collections  none  of  which  had  ever  a  wide 
circulation  or  an  official  character. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  Gallic  councils 
which  contributed  towards  the  canon  law  of  that  own  try;  we 
j-^mrtfr     will  mention  only  the  following;— Aries  (314),  of  great 

importance;  a  number  of  councils  in  the  district 
of  Aries,  completed  by  the  Statute  EccUsioe  antique  oi  St 
Caesarius;1  the  councils  of  the  province  of  Tours;  the  assemblies 
of  the  episcopate  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Visigoths  at 
Agde  (506),  of  the  Franks  at  Orleans  (s?i),  and  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  at  Epaone  (5x7);  several  councils  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Franks,  chiefly  at  Orleans;  and  finally,  the  synods  of  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  under  the  influence  of  St  Boniface. 
Evidently  the  impulse  towards  unity  had  to  come  from  without; 
it  began  with  the  alliance  between  the  Carolingiaas  and  the 
Papacy,  and  was  accentuated  by  the  recognition  of  the  liber 
tanonum. 

In  Spain  the  case,  on  the  contrary,  It  that  of  a  strong  centraliza- 
tion round  the  see  of  Toledo.  Thus  we  find  Spanish  canon  law 
jjffrrtr     embodied  in  a  collection  which,  though  perhaps  not 

ofhdal,  was  circulated  and  received    everywhere; 

this  was  the  Spanish  collection,  the  His  pa**}    The  collection 

is  well  put  together  and  includes  almost  all  the  important 

•  Published  by  Quesnel  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Leo. 
vol.  ti.  (Paris,  1675);  peprodaoed  by  the  brothers  BaHeriej,  with 
learned  ditsartttiont!  Opera  S.  Leonist  vol.  Hi.;  Mtgne,  PA*  56. 
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eaiwiifil  documents)  in  the  first  past  are  contained  the 
councils,  arranged  according  to  the  regions  in  which  they  were 
held:  Greek  councils,  following  a  translation  of  Italian  origin, 
but  known  by  the  name  of  Hispoma;  African  councils, 
GaHfcan  councils  and  Spanish  councils.  The  latter,  JJJ^M 
which  form  the  local  section,  are  further  divided  into 
several  classes:  firstly,  the  synods  held  under  the  Roman 
empire,  the  chief,  being  that  of  Elvira  <  (c,  300);  next  the  texts 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  after  the  conversion  of 
those  barbarians  by  St  Martin  of  Brags:  these  are,  the  two 
councils  of  Braga  (563  and  57a),  and  a  sort  of  free  translation  or 
I  adaptation  of  the  canons  of  the  Greek  councils,  made  by  Martin 
of  Braga;  this  is  the  document  frequently  quoted  in  later  days 
under  the  name  of  Cupitula^  Martini  *tf*ae;  thirdly,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  aomncu*  of  the  Visigoth ic  Church,  after  Its  con- 
version to  Catholicism.  Nearly  ah*  these  councils  were  held  at 
Toledo,  beginning  with  the  great  council  of  589.  The  series 
continued  up  to  604.  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  Mussulman 
invasion.  Finally,  the  second  part  of  the  Hispana  contains 
the  papal  decretals,  as  m  the  collection  of  Dionysius. 

From  the  middle  of  the  oth  century  this  collection  was  to 
become  even  more  celebrated;  for,  as  we  know,  it  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  famous  collection  of  the  False  Decretals. 

The  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  remained  still 
longer  outside  the  centralizing  movement.  Their  contribution 
towards  the  later  system  of  canon  law  consisted  in 
two  things:  the  Penitential*  and  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  collection,  the  other  sources  of  local  law  not  sad 
having  been  known  to  the  predecessors  of  Gratian 
nor  to  Gratian  himself. 

The  Penitential*  *  are  collections  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  confessors  in  estimating  the  penances  to  be  imposed  for  various 
sins,  according  to  the  discipline  in  force  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  They  ate  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Irish  origin,  and  although  certain  of  them  were  com- 
piled on  the  continent,  under  the  influence  of  the  island  mis- 
sionaries, it  seems  quite  certain  that  a  Roman  Penitential  has 
never  existed.4  They  are,  however,  of  difficult  and  uncertain 
ascription,  since  the  collections  have  been  largely  amended  and 
remodelled  as  practice  required.  Among  the  most  important 
we  may  mention  those  bearing  the  names  of  Vinnianus  (d.  589), 
Gildas  (d.  58a),  Theodore  of  Canterbury  (d.  600),  the  Venerable 
Bode  (d.  735)  and  Egbert  of  York  (732-767);  the  Penitentiais 
which  are  ascribed  to  St  Columbanus,  the  founder  of  Luxeiu? 
and  Bobfaio  (d.  0x5),  and  Ctonean  (Cumine  Ailbha,  abbot  of 
Iona);  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  the  most  interesting  work 
is  the  Penitential  of  Halilgar,  bishop  of  Cambrai7  from  817  to 
831.  As  penances  had  for  a  long  time  been  lightened,  and  the 
books  used  by  confessors '  began  to  consist  more  and  more  of 
instructions  in  the  style  of  the  later  moral  theology  (and  this 
is  already  the  case  of  the  books  of  Halitgar  and  Rhabanus 
Maurus),  the  canonical  collections  began  to  include  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  the  penitential  canons, 

The  Irish  collection,'  though  it  introduced  no  important 
documents  into  the  law  of  the  Western  Church,  at  least  set 
canonists  the  example  of  quoting  passages  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  This  col- 
lection seems  to  date  from  the  8th  century;  besides 
the  usual  sources,  the  author  has  included  several  documents 
of  local  origin,  beginning  with  the  pretended  synod  of  St 
Patrick. 

*  L.  Duchesne,  "  Le  Concile  d'Efvire  "  in  the  MOantts  Renter. 
"For  the  Penitentiais,  see  Wasserschleben,  Die  Busserdnungen 

dee  akendUndwk**  Kirthe  (Hailed  851) :  Mgr.H.J.Schmiti.  Dte  Bust- 
backer  und  die  Bussdiscipfin  der  Kirche  (a  vols.,  Mains,  1883,  1898). 

*  This  is  proved,  in  soke  of  the  contrary  opinions  of  Waster- 
tchkben  and  Schauta,  by  M.  Paul  Foamier,  "  Etude  sur  les  Pent* 
teniieb,"  in  the  Rem*  dhittoirt  e%  de  Uttirature  reiigieeaes,  voL  vi. 
(1001),  pp.  289-317,  and  voL  vii,  tooa,  pp.  50-70  and  131-127. 

'  In  Mine,  PA.  105,  eoL  6*1. 

*  Edited  by  Wataertchleben  (Gfetsen,  1 874).  See  also  P.  Founder, 
"  De  rittflaence  de  la  collection,  irlandeiss  sur  la  formation  des 
collections  caooniaues,"  in  NouveUe  Revue,  kistorvjue  de  droit  /ran* 
iau  §t  toromger,  vol.  xxiiL  note  t. 
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In  the  very  middle  of  the  o,th  century  n  much  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Hiipams  began  to  be  circulated  in  France.     To  Chli  rich 

collection  the  author,  who  assumes  the  nameof  Isidore, 
jJH^IJiiJ'     the  saintly  bishop  of  Seville,  added  ■  good  Dumber 

of  apocryphal  documents  already  existing,  u  veil  as 
a  series  of  (otters  ascribed  to  the  popes  ol  the  earliest  centuries, 
from  Clement  (o  Silvester  and  Daroasus  inclusive,  thus  filling 
up  the  gap  before  the  decretal  of  Siriciui.  which  Is  the  first 
genuine  one  in  the  collection.  The  other  papjl  letters  only  rarely 
show  signs  oi  alteration  or  falsification,  and  the  test  of  the 

the  same  date  came  two  other  forged  documents — firstly,  a 
collection  of  Capitularies,  In  three  books,  ascribed  to  a  certain 
Benedict  (Benedict!!*  Levita),'  a  deacon  ol  the  church  of  Mali 


la  find  v 


I  little 


place,  stands  with  regard  to  ci 
position  of  the  False  Decretals  with  regard  to  canon  law.  The 
other  document,  of  more  limited  scope,  is  a  group  of  CafHula 
given  under  the  name  of  Angilram,  bishop  of  Mela  It  b  now- 
adays admitted  by  all  that  these  three  collections  come  from  the 
same  source.  For  a  study  of  the  historical  questions  connected 
with  the  famous  Fabe  Decretals,  see  the  article  Decbetals 
(False),  here  we  have  only  to  consider  them  with  reference 
to  the  place  they  occupy  In  the  formation  of  ecclesiastical  taw. 
In  spite  of  some  hesitation,  with  regard  rather  to  the  official 
character  than  to  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  letters  attri- 
buted to  the  popes  of  the  earlier  centuries,  the  False  Decretals 
were  accepted  with  confidence,  together  with  the  authentic 
tests  which  served  as  a  passport  for  them.  All  later  collections 
availed  themselves  indiscriminately  of  the  contents  of  this  vast 
collection,  whether  authentic  or  forged,  without  the  least 
suspicion.  The  FalsePetretalsdidnot  greatly  modify  norcorrupt 
the  Canon  Law,  but  they  contributed  ranch  to  accelerate  its 
progress  towards  unity.  For  they  were  the  last  of  the  chrono- 
logical collections,  i.t.  those  which  give  the  testa  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared.  From  this  time  on,  canonists  began 
IrM.  to  exercise  their  Individual  judgment  in  arranging 
m*tu  their  collections  according  to  tame  systematic  order, 
SSr  grouping  their  materials  under  divisions  mote  or  leas 
happy,  according  to  the  object  they  had  in  new. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  codification  of  a  common  canon  law, 
hi  which  the  sources  drawn  upon  lose,  as  it  were,  their  local 
character.    This  is  made  even  more  noticeable  by  the  tact  that, 

merely  to  set  forth  and  classify  the  texts;  but  he  proceeds  to 

discuss  the  point,  drawing  conclusions  and  sometimes  outlining 
some  controversy  on  the  subject,  just  as  Gratian  was  tn  do  more 
furly  later  on. 

During  this  period,  which  extended  from  the  end  of  the  9th 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  1  itb,  we  cam  enumerate  about  forty 
systematic  collections,  of  varying  value  and  circulation,  which 
all  played  a  greater  or  leaser  part  In  preparing  the  juridical 
renaissance  of  the  nth  century,  and  most  of  which  were 
utilized  by  Gratian.  We  need  mention  only  the  chief  of  them 
—the  CtUtait  Awtlma  Atdkala,  by  an  unknown  author  of  the 
Bvlmt,  end  of  the  oth  century:  the  tiers  due  it  lynsdo/tea* 
camtit  tt  ditfiplimi  eccteiiaiticis,*  compiled  about  006 
by  Regjno,  abbot  of  Prom,  and  dedicated  to  Hallo  of  Maine, 
relatively  a  very  original  treatises  the  enormous  compilation 
flwitiifi  '"  twenty  books  of  Burrfmrd,  bishop  of  Worms  (m  j- 
|i»)i  the  Octrrftin  or  Collaiarium,'  very  widely 
spread  and  known  under  the  name  of  fincaTthtm,  o(  which  the 
19th  book,  dealing  with  the  process  of  confession,  is  specially 
noteworthy.     Towards  the  end  of  the  ntb  century,  under  the 

'The  collection  of  I he  False  Decretals  has  been  published  with 
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Influenceof  HUdebrnod,  the  reforming  movement  males  rtsett 
felt  in  several  collections  of  canons,  intended  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Church  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  emperor.  To  this  group  belong  an  anonymous  collec- 
tion, described  by  M.  P.  Founder  as  the  first  manual  of  the 
Retotrn;'  the  collection  of  Ansclm,  bishop  of  Lucca,'  in  ij 
book*  (1080-1086);  that  of  Cardinal  Deusdedlt,' 
in4books,  dedicated  to  Pope  Victor  III.  (roSo-ioB?);  fjniSn 
and  lastly  thatof  Bonino,'  bishopof  Sulri,  in  10  books 
(toSo).  In  the  nth  century,  the  canonical-  works  of  Ivo  of 
Chartres*  are  of  great  importance.  His  Pamrmia,  compiled 
about  too]  or  1096,  is  a  handy  and  weft-arranged 

compilation  in  17  books,  there  seems  sufficient  proof 
that  it  hi  a  collection  of  material  made  by  Ivo  in  view  of  his 
Paiurmi:  To  the  nth  century  belong  the  collection  in  the 
MS.  of  Saragossa  (Caaarai^ustana)  to  which  attention  was 
drawn  by  Antonio  Agustin;  that  of  Cardinal  Gregory,  called 
by  bin  the  Pttjiarfiu,  in  8  books  (about  mi);  and  finally 
the  lifter  it  miitritttiit  ti  jusiilia  of  Algerus."  scholasticui 
of  Liege,  In  3  books,  compiled  at  latest  in  1113. 

But  all  these  works  were  to  be  superseded  by  the  Decrenra* 

1.  Tkt  Dtmtitm  tf  Cratim  ant  Ok  CwfM  Jurii  C»iumiri.— 
The  work  ol  Cratian,  though  prepared  and  made  possible  by 
those  of  his  predecessors,  greatly  lurpaases  "" 
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had  the  greatest  Influence  01 
format™  of  canon  law;  it  soon  became  the  sole 
manual,  both  for  teaching  and  for  practice,  and  even  after  the 
publication  of  the  Decretals  was  the  chief  authority  in  the 
universities.  The  work  is  not  without  it)  faults;  Gratian  is 
lacking  m  historical  and  critical  faculty;  his  theories  are  often 
hesitating,  but  on  the  whole,  his  treatise  b  as  complete  and  as 
perfect  a*  it  could  be;  so  much  so  that  no  other  work  of  the 
satno  kind  has  been  compiled;  just  as  there  haa  never  been 
made  another  Book  of  the  Sentences.  These  two  works,  which 
were  almost  contemporary  (Gratian  Is  only  about  two  yean 
earlier)."  were  destined  to  nave  the  same  fate;  they  were  the 

all  the  universities,  taught,  glassed  and  commented  on  by  the 
moat  illustrious  masters.  From  this  period  datea  the  more 
marked  and  definitive  separation  between  theology  and  ecdesi- 
atlicalUw. 

Oi  Gratian  we  know  practically  nothing.  He  inu  a  Camaldu- 
lensian  monk  of  the  convent  of  St  Felii  at  Bologna,  where  he 
taught  canon  law,  and  published,  probably  In  1148,  his  treatise 
called  at  tint  Coironfan/ia  diicardantimm  tanmwm,  but  soon 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Drtrilnm.  Nowadays,  and  foe 
some  time  peat,  the  only  part  of  the  Dttrtlum  considered  I* 
the  collection  of  teats;  hut  it  is  actually  a  treatise,  in  which 
the  author  endeavours  to  piece  together  a  coherent  juridical 
system  from  the  vast  body  of  texts,  of  widely  differing  period* 
and  origin,  which  are  furnished  by  the  collections.  These  text* 
he  inserts  bodily  tn  the  course  of  his  dissertation;  rii_t_ 
•There  they  do  not  agree,  he  cnVides  them  in  to  opposite  JJraileai 
groups  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  them;  but  the 
'really  original  part  of  his  work  are  the  Dicia  Gnlitni,  Inserted 
between  the  texts,  which  are  still  read.  Gratian  drew  bis 
materials  from  the  existing  ornsectJom,  and  especially  from  the 
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richer  of  them;  when  necessary,  he  has  recourse  to  the  Roman 
laws,  and  he  made  an  extensive  use  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  ecclesiastical  writers;  he  further  made  use  of  the  canons 
of  the  recent  councils,  and  the  recently  published  decretals, 
up  to  and  including  the  Lateran  council  of  11 39.    His  immense 

CoaUatM  wor^  c011^*1*  of  tnree  parts  {partes).  The  first, 
treating  of  the  sources  of  canon  law  and  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons  and  offices,  is  divided  according  to  the  method 
of  Paucapalea,  Gratian's  pupil,  into  101  distincHones,  which 
are  subdivided  into  canones.  The  second  part  consists  of  36 
causa*  (cases  proposed  for  solution),  subdivided  into  quaestiones 
(the  several  questions  raised  by  the  case),  under  each  of  which 
are  arranged  the  various  canones  (canons,  decretab,  be.)  bearing 
on  the  question.  But  causa  xxxiii.  quaestio  3,  headed  Tractatus 
de  Pocnitentia,  is  divided  like  the  main  part  into  seven  dis- 
tinct ioncs,  containing  each  several  canones  The  third  part, 
which  is  entitled  De  Consecratione,  gives,  in  five  distinctions, 
the  law  bearing  on  church  ritual  and  the  sacraments.  The 
following  is  the  method  of  citation.  A  reference  to 
the  first  part  indicates  the  initial  words  or  number 
of  the  canon  and  the  number  of  the  distinctio,  e.g. 
can.  Propter  ecclesiasticas,  dist.  xviii.  or  c.  15,  d.  xviii.  The 
second  part  is  cited  by  the  canon%  causa  and  quaestio,  e.g.  can. 
Siquissuadente.C.  i7,qu.4,orc.  29,  C.  xvii.,  qu.  4.  The  treatise 
De  Poenitentia,  forming  the  3rd  quaestio  of  the  33rd  causa  of  the 
second  part,  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  a  separate  work,  e.g.  c. 
Principium,  D.  ii.  dc  poenit.  or  c.  45,  D.  ii.  de  poenit.  In  quoting 
a  passage  from  the  third  part  the  canon  and  distinctio  are  given, 
e.g.  c  Missar.  solenn.  D.  I.  de  consecrat.,  ore  ia,  D.  I.  de 
consecr. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  official  authority,  the 
Decrctum  occupies  an  intermediate  position  very  difficult  to 
AnUnrity.  define.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  really  official  code, 
in  which  every  text  has  the  force  of  a  law.  It  has  never 
been  recognized  as  such,  and  the  pretended  endorsement  of  it 
by  Pope  Eugenius  III.  is  entirely  apocryphal.  Moreover,  it 
could  not  have  become  an  official  code;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  transform  into  so  many  laws  either  the  discordant  texts 
which  Gratian  endeavoured  to  reconcile  or  hi*  own  Dicta ,  a 
treatise'on  canon  law  is  not  a  code.  Further,  there  was  as  yet 
no  idea  of  demanding  an  official  compilation.  The  Decretum 
has  thus  remained  a  work  of  private  authority,  and  the  texts 
embodied  in  it  have  only  that  legal  value  which  they  possess 
in  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Decretum  actually 
enjoys  a  certain  public  authority  which  is  unique;  for  centuries 
it  has  been  the  text  on  which  has  been  founded  the  instruction 
in  canon  law  in  all  the  universities;  it  has  been  glossed  and 
commented  on  by  the  most  illustrious  canonists;  it  has  become, 
without  being  a  body  of  laws,  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  juris 
canonici,  and  as  such  it  has  been  cited,  corrected  and  edited 
by  the  popes.  It  has  thus,  by  usage,  obtained  an  authority 
perfectly  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  Church.' 

Gratian's  collection,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  had  for  its  aim 
the  creation  of  a  systematic  canon  law,  was  a  work  of  a  transi- 
tional  character.  Henceforth  a  significant  differentia- 
Qntimm.  ^on  began  to  appear;  the  collections  *>f  texts,  the 
number  of  which  continued  to  increase,  were  clearly 
separated  from  the  commentaries  in  which  the  canonists  con- 
tinued the  formation  and  interpretation  of  the  law.  Thus  the 
way  was  prepared  for  official  collections.  The  disciples  of 
Gratian,  in  glossing  or  commenting  on  the  Decretum,  turned  to 
the  papal  decretals,  as  they  appeared,  for*information  and  the 
determination  of  doubtful  points.  Their  idea,  then,  was  to 
make  collections  of  these  points,  to  support  their  teaching; 
this  is  the  origin  of  those  Compiiationes  which  were  soon  to  be 
embodied  in  the  collection  of  Gregory  IX.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  these  compilations  were  intended  by  their  authors 
to  complete  the  Decretum  of  Gratian;  in  them  were  included 
the  decretals  called  extravagant**,  i.e.  quae  vagabantur  extra 
Decretum.  This  is  why  we  find  in  them  hardly  any  documents 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Gratian,  and  also  why  canonists  have 
1  See  Laurin.  Jntroductio  in  corpus  juris  canonici,  c.  vu.  p.  73. 


continued  to  refer  to  the  decretals  el  Gregory  DC.  by  theabbrevia. 
tion  X  (Extra,  i.e.  extra  Decretum). 

There  were  numerous  collections  of  this  kind  towards  the  end 
of  the  1 2th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  Passing 
over  the  first  Addiliones  to  the  Decretum  and  the 


Appendix  concilii  Lateranensis* (council  of  1179),  we    £££*££ 
will  speak  only  of  the  Quinque  compiiationes?  which    tfwmtt" 


served  as  a  basis  for  the  works  of  Raymond  of  Penna- 
forte.    The  first  and  most  important  is  the  work  of  Bernard, 
provost  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Pa  via,  namely,  the  Brewtarium 
extravagantium,  compiled  about  1190;  it  included  the  decretals 
from  Alexander  III.  to  Clement  III.,  together  with    Bnwmrd 
certain  "  useful  chapters  "  omitted  by  Gratian.    The     •ff*vu. 
important  feature  of  the  book  is  the  arrangement     "*fg* 
of  the  decretab  or  sections  of  decretab  in  five  books, 
divided  into  titles'  (tituli)  .logically  arranged.    The  five  books 
treat  of  (1)  ecclesiastical  persons  and  dignitaries  or  Judges; 
(2)  procedure;  (3)  rights,  duties  and  property  of  the  clergy,  i.e. 
benefices,  dues,  sacraments,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  marriage, 
which  is  the  subject  of  book  (4);   (5)  of  penalties.    There  is  a 
well-known  hexameter  summing  up  this  division: 

Judex,  judicium,  cterus,  connubia.  crimen. 

This  is  the  division  adopted  in  all  the  official  collections  of  the 
Corpus  juris.    By  a  bull  of  the  28th  of  December  1 210  Innocent 
III.  sent  to  the  university  of  Bologna  an  authentic 
collection  of  the  decretab  issued  during  the  first  twelve      ^£2i* 
years  of  his  pontificate;  this  collection  he  had  caused      iwtte." 
to  be  drawn  up  by  his  notary,  Petrus  Collivacinus  of 
Benevento,  his  object  being  to  supersede  the  collections  in  circu- 
lation, which  were  incomplete  and  to  a  certain  extent      ,<e_ 
spurious.    This  was  the  Compilatio  tertia,  for  soon 
after,  Joannes  Galensis  (John  of  Wales)  collected  the 
decretals  published  between  the  collection  of  Bernard  of  Pavia 
and  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.;  and  this,  though  of  later 
date,  became  known  as  the  Compilatio  secunda.    The  ••QtoflfT#<». 
quarto,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  contained 
the  decretals  of  the  last  six  years  of  Innocent  III.,  and  the 
important  decrees  of  the  Lateran  council  of  1215.  „t 
Finally,  in  1226,  Honorius  III.  made  an  official  pre* 
sentation  to  Bologna  of  bis  own  decretab,  this  forming  the  Com- 
pilatio quinta. 

The  result  of  all  these  supplements  to  Gratian's  work,  apart 
from  the  inconvenience  caused  by  their  being  so  scattered,  was 
the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  material  almost  as  DmamtMt 
considerable  as-  the  Decretum  itself,  from  which  they  ^ang^ty 
tended  to  split  off  and  form  an  independent  whole,  jx 
embodying  as  they  did  the  latest  state  of  the  law. 
From  1230  Gregory  IX.  wished  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
affairs,  and  gave  to  his  penitentionary,  the  Dominican  Raymond 
of  Pennaforte,  the  task  of  condensing  the  five  compilations  in  use 
into  a  single  collection,  freed  from  useless  and  redundant  docu- 
ments. The  work  was  finished  in  1 234,  and  was  at  once  sent  by 
the  pope  to  Bologna  with  the  bull  Rex  pacificus,  declaring  it  to  be 
official.  Raymond  adopts  Bernard  of  Pavia 's  division  into  £ve 
books  and  into  titles;  in  each  title  he  arranges  the  decretals  in 
chronological  order,  cutting  out  those  which  merely  repeat  one 
another  and  the  less  germane  parts  of  those  which  be  preserves; 
but  these  partes  decisae,  indicated  by  the  words  "  et  infra  "  or 
"  et  j,"  are  none  the  less  very  useful  and  have  been  printed  in 
recent  editions.  Raymond  does  not  attempt  any  original 
work ;  to  the  texts  already  included  in  the  Quinque  compiiationes, 
he  adds  only  nine  decretals  of  Innocent  III.  and  106  chapters  of 
Gregory  IX.  This  first  official  code  was  the  basis  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici. '  The  collection  of  Gregory  IX* 
is  cited  at  follows:  the  opening  words  of  the  chapter  are  given, 
or  else  its  order  or  number,  then  the  title  to  which  it  belongs; 
earlier  scholars  added  X  (extra);  nowadays,  this  indication  is 
omitted,  and  the  order  or  number  of  the  title  in  the  book  is  given 

'  By  referring  to  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  for  the  text*  in- 
serted there.  E.  Friedberg  ha*  succeeded  in  giving  a  much  abridged 
edition  of  the  Quinque  compiiationes  (Leipsig.  18&). 
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Instead,  e.g«  Qmtmoiim,  da  Ctnsuduiinty  X- ,  or  cap.  6, d*  consucL 
(I.  iv.);  that  is  to  say,  book  I.,  tide  iv.,  dt  consuetudme,  chapter 
6,  beginning  with  the  words  Quum  ohm. 

Though  Gregory  IX.  wished  to  supersede  the  compilationes,  he 
had  no  idea  of  superseding  the  Decrelum  of  Gratian,  still  less  of 
Ti^  codifying  the  whole  of  the  canon  law.  Though  his 
nimtiopi*  collection  is  still  in  theory  the  chief  monument  of 
tb&fotwt  ecclesiastical  law,  it  oniy  marked  a  certain  stage  and 
was  before  long  to  receive  further  additions.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  most  cases  the  decretals  did  not  formu- 
late any  law,  but  were  merely  solutions  of  particular  cases, 
given  as  models;  to  arrive  at  the  abstract  law  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  the  solution  in  each  case  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  thus  formulate  a  rule;  this  was  ^he  work  of  the 
canonists.  The  "  decretalisis  "  commented  on  the  new  collec- 
tion, as  the  "  decretists  "  had  done  for  that  of  Gratian;  but  the 
canonists  were  not  legislators:  even  the  summaries  which  they 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  could  not  be  adduced  as 
legislative  texts.  The  abstract  law  was  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
Summae  of  the  canonists  than  in  the  decretals.  Two  important 
results,  however,  were  achieved:  on  the  one  hand,  supple- 
mentary collections  on  private  authority  ceased  to  be  made,  for 
this  Gregory  IX.  had  forbidden;  on  the  other  hand,  the  collec- 
tions were  no  longer  indefinitely  swelled  by  the  addition  of  new 
decisions  in  particular  cases,  those  already  existing  being  enough 
to  form  a  basis  for  the  codification  of  the  abstract  law;  and  for 
this  reason  subsequent  collections  contain  as  a  rule  only  the 
"  constitutions  "  of  popes  or  councils,  i.e.  rules  laid  down  as  of 
general  application.  Hence  arose  a  separation,  which  became 
more  and  more  marked,  between  legislation  and  jurisprudence. 
This  change  was  not  produced  suddenly,  the  old  method  being  at 
first  adhered  to.  In  1 245  Innocent  IV.  sent  to  the  universities  a 
collection  of  4S  decretals,  with  the  order  that  they  should 
be  inserted  under  their  proper  titles  in  the  collection  of 
Gregory  IX. '  In  1253  he  sent  a  further  list  of  the  first  words 
(princtpta)  of  the  complementary  constitutions  and  decretals; 
but  the  result  was  practically  nil  and  the  popes  gave  up 
this  system  of  successive  additions.  It  was,  however,  found 
expedient  to  publish  a  new  official  collection.  At  the  instance  of 
the  university  of  Bologna.  Boniface  VIII.,  himself  an  eminent 
canonist,  had  this  prepared  by  a  committee  of  canonists  and 
published  it  in  1208.  As  it  came  as  an  addition  to  the  five 
books  of  Gregory  IX.,  it  was  called  the  sixth  book,  the  Lsbcr 
Sextiu*  It  includes  the  constitutions  subsequent  to 
"Ubtr  I2*4'  an<*  nota°ly  the  decrees  of  the  two  ecumenical 
Sunn."  councils  of  Lyons,  and  b  arranged  in  books  and  titles, 
as  above  described,  the  last  title,  de  regulis  juris,  con- 
tains no  less  than  eighty-eight  legal  axioms,  mostly  borrowed 
from  Roman  law.  The  Liber  Sexlus  is  cited  like  the  decretals  of* 
Gregory  IX.,  only  with  the  addition  of:  i«  sexto  (in  VI0.). 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  next  collection,  the 
CUmentinae.  It  was  prepared  under  the  care  of  Clement  V.,  and 
even  promulgated  by  him  in  consistory  in  March  1314; 
"deafo-  Dut*  'n  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  pope,  which 
due"  took  place  almost  immediately  after,  the  publication 
and  despatch  of  the  collection  to  the  universities  was 
postponed  till  13 17,  under  John  XXII.  It  includes  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clement  V.,  and  above  all.  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Vienne  of  131 1,  and  is  divided,  like  preceding  collections,  into 
books  and  titles;  it  is  cited  in  the  same  way,  with  the  additional 
indication  CUm~(cntina). 

At  this  point  the  official  collections  stop.  The  two  last, 
which  have  found  a  place  in  the  editions  of  the  Cerpus.  are 
**fi*tr*v«-  collections  of  private  authority,  but  in  which  all  the 
intM"W  documents  are  authentic  Evidently  the  strict  pro- 
hibition of  the  publishing  of  collections  not  approved 
by  the  Holy  See  had  been  forgotten.  The  Extroia- 
gantes  (i.e.  extra  collectives  publico*)  of  John  XXIX  number  20, 
and  are  classified  under  fourteen  titles.  The  Extrv- 
eom'  vaganUs  communes  (i.e.  coming  from  several  popes) 
number  73,  from  Boniface  Vlll.  to  Sixtus  IV.  (1484), 
and  are  classified  in  books  and  titles.    These  two  collections 
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were  included  in  the  edition  of  Jean  Chappuis  in  1500;  they 
passed  into  the  later  editions,  and  are  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  Corpus  juris  cauonui.  As  such,  and  without  receiving  any 
complementary  authority,  they  have  been  corrected  and  re- 
edited,  like  the  others,  by  the  Corrector  a  romani.  They  arc  cited, 
like  the  decretals,  with  a  further  indication  of  the  collection  to 
which  they  belong:  Extra*.  Jo.  XXII.,  or  inter -comm-(unes). 

Thus  wascloscd,  as  the  canonists  say,  the  Corpus  juris  canonici; 
but  this  expression,  which  is  familiar  to  us  nowadays,  is  only  a 
bibliographical  terra.  Though  we  find  in  the  i$ih  <g/3__ 
ccntury.  for  example,  at  the  council  of  Basel  the  !££,%!** 
expression  corpus  Juris,  obviously  suggested  by  the  csaoakl" 
Corpus  juris  ctvilis,  not  even  the  official  edition  of 
Gregory  XIII.  has  as  its  title  the  words  Corpus  juris  canonici, 
and  we  do  not  meet  with  this  title  till  the  Lyons  edition  of  167 1. 

The  history  of  the  canonical  collections  forming  the  Corpus 
juris  would  not  be  complete  without  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  which  they  were  the  object.  We  know  that  the 
universities  of  the  middle  ages  contained  a  Faculty  2^JJJ|r 
of  Decrees,  with  or  without  a  Faculty  of  Laws,  i.e  law. 
civil  law.  The  former  made  doctor  cs  decrelorum,  the 
latter  doctores  legum.  The  teaching  of  the  magistri  consisted  in 
oral  lessons  (ledurae)  directly  based  on  the  text.  The  short 
remarks  explanatory  of  words  in  the  text,  originally  written 
in  the  margin,  became  the  gloss  which,  formed  thus 
by  successive  additions,  took  a  permanent  form  and 
was  reproduced  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Corpus,  and 
later  in  the  various  editions,  especially  in  the  official  Roman 
edition  of  1582;  it  thus  acquired  by  usage  a  kind  of  semi-official 
authority.  The  chief  of  the  glossator es  of  the  Decretum  of 
Gratian  were  Paucapalea,  the  first  disciple  of  the  master,  Rufinus 
(1 160-1170),  John  of  Faenza  (about  1170),  Joannes  Teutonicus 
(about  121Q),  whose  glossary,  revised  and  completed  by  Bar- 
tholomew Brixensis  (of  Brescia)  became  the  glossa  ordinaria 
decreli.  For  the  decretals  we  may  mention  Vincent  the  Spaniard 
and  Bernard  of  Botone /Bernard us  Parmcnsis,  d.  1 263),  author  of 
the  Glossa  ordinaria.  That  on  the  Liber  Sextus  is  due  to  the 
famous  Joannes  Andrcae  (c.  1340);  and  the  one  which  he  began 
for  the  Clementines  was  finished  later  by  Cardinal  Zabareila 
(d.  14 1 7).  The  commentaries  not  so  entirely  concerned  with  the 
text  were  called  Apparatus;  and  Summae  was  the  name  given  to 
general  treatises.  The  first  of  these  works  arc  of  capital 
importance  in  the  formation  of  a  systematic  canon  ^sam- 
law.  Such  were  the  Summae  of  the  first  disciples  of  m**." 
Gratian:  Paucapalea  (1150),1  Rolando  Bandinelli* 
(afterwards  Alexander  III.,  c.  1150),  Rufinus  s(c.  u6s),£tienne 
of  Tournai4  (Slephanus  Tornacensis,  c.  1x68),  John  of  Faen2a 
(c.  1 1 70).  Sicard.  bishop  of  Cremona  (c.  1180),  and  above  all 
Huguccio  (c.  11S0).  For  the  Decretals  we  should  mention: 
Bernard  of  Pavia  *  (c.  1195),  Sinibaldo  Ficschi  (Innocent  IV., 
c.  1240).  Henry  of  Susa  (d.  1271),  commonly  called  (cardinalis) 
Hostiensis,  whose  Summa  Hostiensis  or  Summa  aurea  is  a  work 
of  the  very  highest  order;  Wilhelmus  Durantis  or  Durandus, 
Joannes  Andreae,  Nicolas  de  Tudeschis  {abbas  siculus),  &c. 
The  15th  century  produced  few  original  treatises;  but  after 
the  council  of  Trent  the  Corpus  juris  was  again  commented  on 
by  distinguished  canonists,  e.g.  the  Jesuit  Paul  Laymann  O575- 
1635),  the  Portuguese  Agostinho  Bar  boss  (1500-1649),  Manuel 
Gonzalez  Tellez  (d.  1649)  and  Prosper©  Fagnani  (1598-1687), 
who,  although  blind,  was  secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council  But  as  time  goes  on,  the  works  gradually  lose  the 
character  of  commentaries  on  the  text,  and  develop  into  ex- 
positions of  the  law  as  a  whole. 

1  Edited  by  Schulte.  Die  Summa  des  Paucapalea  (Giessen.  1800). 
'Edited  by  Thaner.  Die  Summa  Magistri  Rolandi  (Innsbruck, 
1874):  later  by  Gietl,  Die  Sententen  Rolands  (Freiburg  im  B..  1891). 

*  Edited  by  H.  Singer,  I\u  Summa  Decretorum  des  Magister  Rufinus 
(Paderborn.  1902). 

4  Edited  by  Schulte.  Die  Summe  des  Stephanus  Tornacensis 
(Giesseo,  1891). 

*  He  made  a  Summa  of  his  own  collection,  ed  E.  Laspeyres. 
Bernardi  Paptensis  Summa  Decretal  turn  (Mainz,  i860).  The  com- 
mentaries of  Innocent  IV.  and  Henry  of  Susa  have  been  frequently 
published. 
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We  can  mention  here  only  the  chief  editions  o\  the  Carpus. 
The  council  of  Trent,  as  we  know,  ordered  that  the  official  books 
jftPfrff..  of  the  Roman  Church — sacred  books,  liturgical  books, 
ftc. — should  be  issued  in  official  and  more  correct 
editions;  the  compilations  of  ecclesiastical  law  were  also  re- 
vised. The  commission  of  the  Correclores  romani,1  established 
.about  1563  by  Phis  IV.,  ended  its  work  under  Gregory 
XIII.,  and  the  official  edition,  containing  the  text  and 
ntrniMmt,"  the  glosses,  appeared  at  Rome  m  1582.  Richter's 
edition  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1839)  remains  valuable,  but 
has  been  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  £.  Friedberg  (Leipzig, 
"imMtMtf  1879-1881).  Many  editions  contain  also  the  Institu- 
thaes  tiones  composed  at  the  command  of  Paul  IV.  (1555- 
1559)  hy  Giovanni  Paolo  Lancelotti,  a  professor  of 
Bologna,-  on  the  model  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 
The  work  has  merits,  but  has  never  been  officially 
approved. 

Though  the  collections  of  canon  law  were  to  receive  no  more 
additions,  the  source  of  the  laws  was  not  dried  up;  decisions 
of  councils  and  popes  continued  to  appear;  but  there  was  no 
attempt  made  to  collect  them.  Canonists  obtained  the  recent 
texts  as  they  could.  Moreover,  it  was  an  epoch  of  trouble:  the 
great  Schism  of  the  West,  the  profound  divisions  which  were 
Its  result,  the  abuses  which  were  to  issue  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  conditions  little  favourable  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  third 
period. 

3.  After  the  Council  of  Trent.— The  numerous  important 
decrees  made  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  second  part  of  its 
sessions,  called  de  reformation,  are  the  starting-point  of  the 
canon  law  in  its  latest  stage,  Jus  novissimum;  it  is  this  which  is 
still  m  force  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  has  m  no  way  undermined1 
the  official  status  of  the  Corpus  juris;  but  it  has  completed  the 
legislation  of  the  latter  m  many  important  respects,  and  in  some 
cases  reformed  it. 

The  law  during  this  period,  as  abstracted  from  the  texts  and 
compilations,  suggests  the  following  remarks.  The  laws  are 
formulated  in  general  terms,  and  the  decisions  in 
'  particular  cases  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  juris- 
ttiUnr.  prudence;  and  the  canonists  have  definitely  lost  the 
function  which  fell  to  them  in  the  lath  and  13th 
centuries:  they  receive  the  law  on  authority  and  no  longer  have 
to  deduce  it  from  the  texts.  The  legislative  power  is  powerfully 
centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  pope:  since  the  reforming  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent  it  is  the  pontifical  constitutions  alone 
which  have  made  the  common  law;  the  ecumenical  council, 
doubtless,  has  not  lost  its  power,  but  none  were  held  until  that 
of  the  Vatican  (1870),  and  this  latter  was  unable  to  occupy 
itself  with  matters  of  discipline.  Hence  the  separation,  in- 
creasingly marked,  between  the  common  law  and  the  local 
laws,  which  cannot  derogate  from  the  common  law  except 
by  concession  of  the  Holy  See,  or  by  right  of  a  lawfully 
authorized  custom.  This  centralization,  in  its  turn,  has  greatly 
increased  the  tendency  towards  unity  and  uniformity,  which 
have  reached  in  the  present  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
a  degree  never  known  before,  and  considered  by  some  to  be 
excessive. 

If  we  now  consider  the  laws  in  themselves,  we  shall  find  that 
the  dispersed  condition  of  the  legislative  documents  has  not 
been  modified  since  the  dosure  of  the  Corpus  juris; 
on  the  contrary,  the  enormous  number  of  pontifical 
constitutions,  and  of  decrees  emanating  from  the 
Roman  Congregations,  has  greatly  aggravated  the 
situation;  moreover,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
resume  the  interrupted  process  of  codification  have  entirely 
failed.  As  regards  the  texts,  the  canon  law  of  to-day  is  in  a  very 
similar  position  to  that  of  English  law,  which  gave  rise  to  J.  S. 
Mill's  saying:  "  All  ages  of  English  history  have  given  one 

1  The  history  of  this  commission  and  the  rules  which  it  followed 
for  editing  the  Decretum,  will  be  found  in  Laurin,  Introductio  in 
corpus  juris  cononici,  p.  63,  or  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Friedberg's 
edition  of  the  Decretum. 
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another  rendezvous  fo  Enghsh  law;  their  several  products 
may  be  seen  all  together,  not  interfused,  but  heaped  one  upon 
another,  as  many  different  ages  of  the  earth  may  be  read  ia  soma 
perpendicular  section  of  its  surface."*  Nothing  has  been 
abrogated,  except  in  so  far  as  this  has  been  implicitly  demanded 
by  subsequent  laws.  From  this  result  insoluble  controversies 
and  serious  uncertainties,  both  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law;  and,  finally,  it  has  become  impossible  for  most  people  to  have 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  actual  laws. 

For  this  third  period,  the  most  important  and  most  consider- 
able of  the  canonical  texts  fs  the  body  of  disciplinary  decreet 
Of  the  council  of  Trent  ( 1 54  5- 1 563) .     In  consequence   otcrwm 
of  the  prohibition  issued  by  Pius  IV.,  they  have  not    o/<*» 
been  published  separately  from  the  dogmatic  texts   £""fj*a' 
and  other  acts,  and  have  not  been  glossed;*  but  their     "** 
official  interpretation  has  been  reserved  by  the  popes  to  the 
"  Congregation  of  the  cardinal  interpreters  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,"  whose  decisions  form  a  vast  collection  of  jurisprudence. 
Next  in  importance  come  the  pontifical  constitutions,  which 
are  collected  together  in  the  BuUarium;  but  tins  is    Ultm0HlimM 
a  collection  of  private  authority,  if  we  except  the  2S2E; 
BuSarhtm  of  Benedict  XIV.,  officially  published  by   ehme. 
him  m  1747;  further,  the  BuUarium  is  a  compilation 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  its  dimensions  make  H 
rather  unwieldy.    In  the-  third  place  come  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  Congregations,  which  have  the  force  of  law.    Several 

of  these  organs  of  the  papal  authority  have  published       ^ ._ 

official  collections,  in  which  more  place  is  devoted      £ffi£* 
to  jurisprudence  than  to  laws;  several  others  have      emu. 
only  private  compilations,  or  even  none  at  aD,  among 
others  the  most  important,  viz.  the  Holy  Office  (see  Cutu 
Roman  a).    The  resulting  confusion  and  uncertainty  may  be 
imagined. 

These  drawbacks  were  fert  a  long  time  back,  and  to  this  feeling 
we  owe  two  attempts  at  a  supplementary  Modification  which 
Were  made  in  the  x6th  century,  both  of  which  are  -Liter 
known  under  the  name  of  Liber  septimus.  The  first  —pttmwM** 
was  of  private  origin,  and  had  as  its  author  Pierre  Jj*^ 
Mathieu,  the  Lyons  jurist  (1563-16*1);  it  appeared  matt'0m• 
in  1500  at  Lyons.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Extrovogontes 
communes,  and  includes  a  selection  of  papal  constitutions^ 
from  Sixtus  IV.  (1471*1484)  to  Sixtus  V.  (1585-1500)  inclusive; 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  earlier  documents.  It  follows  the 
order  of  the  decretals.  This  collection  has  been  of  some  service, 
and  appears  as  an  appendix  in  many  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris; 
the  chief  reason  for  its  failure  is  that  it  has  no  official  sanction. 
The  second  attempt  was  official,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  It 
was  connected  with  the  movement  of  reform  and  revision  which 
followed  the  council  of  Trent.  Immediately  after  the  publication 
of  theoffidal  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris,  Gregory  XIII.  appointed 
a  committee  of  cardinals  charged  with  the  task  of  drawing  up 
u  IMer  septimus*  Sixtus  V.  hurried  on  its  execution,  which  was 
rapidly  proceeded  with,  mainly  owing  to  Cardinal 
Pfnelli,  who  submitted  the  draft  of  it  to  Clement  V1IL  Xm 
The  pope  had  this  Liber  VII.  printed  as  a  basis  for 
further  researches;  but  after  long  deliberations  the  volume  was 
suppressed,  and  the  idea  of  a  fresh  codification  was  abandoned, 
The  collection  included  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
a  number  of  pontifical  constitutions,  arranged  in  .the  order  of 
the  titles  of  the  decretals.4  Rut  even  had  it  been  promulgated* 
ft  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  improved  the  situation* 
It  would  merely  have  added  another  collection  to  the  previous 
ones,  which  were  already  too  voluminous,  without  resulting 
in  any  useful  abrogations. 

1  Quoted  by  Hogan,  Clerical  Studies,  p.  235. 

*  There  are  innumerable  editions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  That 
which  is  favoured  by  canonists  is  Richter's  edition  (Leipzig,  1863), 
in  which  each  chapter  de  reformation*  is  followed  by  a  selection  of 
decisions  of  the  S.C.  of  the  council. 

4  Republished  by  F.  Scntis,  from  one  of  the  few  conies  which  have 
escaped  destruction:  dementis  Papae  VIII.  DecreUtes.  quae  tmltfi 
nuncxpaulur  Liber  Septimus  Mecrtlalrum  Clementis  VIII.  (Freiburg 
fin  B.,  foTO). 
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.  4.  The  Future  Gx/iJkaJww.— Neither  Clement  VIII.  nor,  at 
&  later  date.  Benedict  XIV  ,  could  have  dreamt  of  the  radical 
reform  at  present  in  course  of  execution.  Instead  of 
accumulating  the  texts  of  the  laws  in  successive  collec- 
tions, it  is  proposed  entirely  to  recast  the  system  of 
editing  them.  This  codification  in  a  series  of  short 
articles  was  suggested  by  the  example  of  the  French  codes, 
the  history  of  which  during  the  19th  century  is  well  known. 
From  all  quarters  the  Catholic  episcopate  had  submitted  to  the 
Vatican  council  petitions  in  this  sense.  "  It  is  absolutely  clear," 
said  some  French  bishops,  "  and  has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
universally  acknowledged  and  asserted,  that  a  revision  and 
reform  of  the  canon  law  is  necessary  and  most  urgent.  As 
matters  now  stand,  in  consequence  of  the  many  and  grave  changes 
in  human  affairs  and  in  society,  many  laws  have  become  useless, 
others  difficult  or  impossible  to  obey.  With  regard  to  a  great 
number  of  canons,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  axe 
still  in  force  or  are  abrogated.  Finally,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  laws  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  and  these  laws  have  accumulated  in  such  immense 
collections,  that  in  a  certain  sense  we  can  well  say:  We  are 
crushed  beneath  the  laws,  obruimur  letibus.  Hence  arise 
in6nite  and  inextricable  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  study* 
of  canon  law;  an  immense  field  for  controversy  and  litigation; 
a  thousand  perplexities  of  conscience;  and  finally  contempt  for 
the  laws."  *  We  know  how  the  Vatican  council  had  to  separate 
without  approaching  the  question  of  canonical  reform;  but  this 
general  desire  for  a  recasting  of  the  ecclesiastical  code  was  taken 
up  again  on  the  initiative  of  Rome.  On  the  19th  of  March  19041 
_^  Pius  X.  published  a  Afolu  propria, "  de  cccUsiac  U  gib  us 
jyjjjjj^  n  unum  rcdigendis."  After  briefly  reviewing  the 
present  condition  of  the  canonical  texts  and  collec- 
tions, he  pointed  out  its  inconvenience,  referred  to  the  many 
requests  from  the  episcopate,  and  decreed  the  preparation  of 
a  general  code  of  canon  law.  This  immense  undertaking  in- 
volved the  codification  of  the  entire  canon  law,  drawing  it  up  in 
a  clear,  short  and  precise  form,  and  introducing  any  expedient 
modifications  and  reforms.  For  this  purpose  the  pope  appointed 
Method.  *  commission  of  cardinals,  of  which  he  himself  became 
president;  also  a  commission  of  "  consultors*" 
resident  at  Rome,  which  asked  for  a  certain  amount  of  assistance 
from  canonists  at  various  universities  and  seminaries.  Further., 
the  assembled  bishops  of  each  province  were  invited  to  give 
their  opinion  as  to  the  points  in  which  they  considered  the  oanon 
law  might  profitably  be  modified  or  abrogated.  Two  consultors 
had  the  duty  of  separately  drawing  up  a  preliminary  plan  for  each 
title,  these  projects  being  twice  submitted  for  the  deliberation 
of  the  commission  (or  sub-commission)  of  consultors,  the  version 
adopted  by  them  being  next  submitted  to  the  commission  of 
cardinals,  and  the  whole  finally  sent  up  for  the  papal  sanction. 
These  commissions  started  work  at  the  end  of  1904. 

Local  Law. — The  common  law. of  the  Roman  Church  cannot 
by  itself  uniformly  regulate  all  the  churches  of  the  different 
nations;  each  of  them  has  its  own  local  law,  which 
'  we  must  briefly  mention  here.  In  theory,  this  law 
has  as  its  author  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities,  councils 
or  bishops;  but  this  is  true  only  for  laws  and  regulations 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  common  law,  merely  completing 
or  defining  it.  But  if  it  is  a  question  of  derogating  from  the 
common  law,  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  must  intervene  to 
legalize  these  derogations.  This  intervention  takes  the  form 
cither  of  "  indults."  i.e.  graceful  concessions  granted  at  the 
request  of  the  episcopate,  or  of  special  approbation  of  concihary 
resolutions.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  mention  any 
compilations  containing  only  local  law.  Whether  in  the  case 
of  national  or  provincial  councils,  or  of  diocesan  synods,  the 
chief  object  of  the  decrees  is  to  reinforce,  define  or  apply  the 
law,  the  measures  which  constitute  a  derogation  have  only  a 
small  place  in  them.  It  is,  then,  only  in  a  limited  sense  that  we 
can  see  a  local  canon  law  in  the  councils  of  the  various  regional 

1  Omnium  conjeilii  Vaticani  .      documentonm  coUoctio,  per  Coo- 
radura  Martin  (Paderborn.  1873),  p.  152. 


churches,  Raving  made  this  -remark,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  countries  which  are  still  subject  to  the  system  of 
concordats  and  other  countries.. 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  local  law  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  concordat  (<?.«).  including  the  derogations  and  privileges 
resulting  from  it.  The  chief  thing  to  note  is  the  coaatrim* 
existence,  for  these  countries,  of  a  civil-ecclesiastical  suAjbct  to 
law,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  regulations  made  by  the  «f^ 
civil  authority,  with  the  consent,  more  or  less  explicit, 
of  the  Church,  about  ecclesiastical  matters,  other  than  spiritual, 
these  dispositions  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  nomination  or 
confirmation  by  the  state  of  ecclesiastics  to  the  most  important 
benefices,  and  with  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church;  sometimes  also  with  questions  of  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  concerning  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
Church.  It  is  plain  that  the  agreements  under  the  concordats 
have  a  certain  action  upon  a  number  of  points  in  the  canonical 
laws;  and  all  these  points  go  to  constitute  the  local  concocdatory 
law  This  is  the  case  for  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal.  Bavaria, 
the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces,  Alsace.  Belgium,  and,  in  America, 
Peru.  Up  to  1 905  it  was  also  the  case  in  France,  where  the  ancient 
local  customs  now  continue,  pending  the  reorganization  of  the 
Church  without  the  concordat. 

We  do  not  imply  that  in  other  countries  the  Church  can  always 
find  exemption  from  legislative  measures  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  civil  authorities,  for  example,  m  Italy,  Prussia  and  Russia; 
but  here  it  is  a  situation  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure,  which  the 
Church  tolerates  for  the  sake  of  convenience;  and  these  regula- 
tions only  form  part  of  the  local  canon  law  in  a  very  irregular 
sense. 

In  other -countries  the  episcopal  assemblies  lay  down  the  local 
law.  England  has  its  council  of  Westminster  (1852),  the  United 
Slates  their  plenary  councils  of  Baltimore  (185a,  1866,  -^^ 
1884),  without  mentioning  the  diocesan  synods;  ahd  TmT#^rp, 
the  whole  of  Latin  America  is  ruled  by  the  special  law 
of  its  plenary  council,  held  at  Rome  in  1899.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Eastern  Churches  united  to  the  Holy  See;  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  famous  council  of  Lebanon  for  the  Maron- 
ttes,  held  in  1730.  and  that  of  Zamosc  for  the  Ruthenians,  in 
1720,  these  churches,  at  the  suggestion  of  Leo  XIII.,  have  drawn 
up  in  plenary  assembly  their  own  local  law:  the  Syrians  at 
Sciarfa  in  1888;  the  Ruthenians  at  Leopol  in  1891;  and  a  little 
later,  the  Copts.  The  framing  of  local  law  will  certainly  be  more 
clear  and  more  easy  when  the  general  code  of  canon  law  has  been 
published. 

Bibliography.—- For  the  texts  and  collections:  the  dissertations 
of  Dom  Coustant,  De  antiquts  canonum  coUectionibus,  deque  variis 
efistotarum  Rom.  Pont,  tdttionibus  (Paris,  1731);  P.  de  Marea, 
De  veteribus  coUectionibus  canonum  (Paris,  1681);  the  brothers 
Peter  and  Jerome  Ballcrini,  De  antiquis  turn  editis  turn  ineditis  coUec- 
tionibus et  collettoribus  canonum  ad  Crattanum  usque  (Venice,  1757). 
This  is  the  best  of  alt  these  works:  it  is  reproduced  in  Migne,  P.L., 
vet  56;  C  Seb.  Berardi,  De  variis  sacrorum  canonum  coUectionibus 
ante  CratianuM  (Turin,  1752):  P.  Queanel,  De  codice  canonum 
Ecclesiae  Romance;  de  varus  fidei  Itbellis  in  antiquo  Rom.  Eccl. 
codice  conlentis;  die  prima  usu  codicis  canonum  Dionysii  Exigui  in 
Galiicanis  rerionibus  (Paris,  1675;  with  the  critical  notes  of  the 
brothers  Ballerini,  also  in  Migne,  loc.  cit.);  and  finally,  Florent, 
De  methodo  atque  aucloritale  collect  iomt  Gratiqni  (Paris,  1670).  and 
Antonio  Agusun.  archbishop  of  Tarragona,  De  emendatione  Gratiani 
(Tarragona.  1586) :  these  have  all  been  brought  together  in  Gallandi, 
De  vetustis  canonum  collecliontbus  dissertahonum  sylfotf  (Venice. 
1778).  The  most  complete  work  on  the  texts  up  to  the  9th  century 
is  F.  Maassen.  Ceschichte  der  QueUen  find  der  Literatur  dts  canonischen 
Rechts  xm  Abendlande,  vol.  i.  (all  that  has  yet  appeared.  Gratz.  1870). 
For  the  period  between  the  False  Decretals  and  Gratian,  there  is 
no  work  of  this  sort,  but  the  materials  have  been  put  together  and 
published  in  part  by  M.  P.  Fouraicr.  After  Gratian,  the  classic 
work  is  Scluilte,  Ceschichte  der  QueUen  und  Literatur  des  CAnonischen 
Rechts  von  Gratian  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart.  1875  et 
sea.).  Manuals  for  the  study  of  the  sources:  Ph.  Schneider,  Die 
Lehre  von  den  Kirchenrechtsquellen  (Regensburg.  1892):  F.  Laurin, 
Introductio  in  Corpus  iurts  canonici  (Freiburg,  1889);  Tardif, 
nistoire  des  sources  du  droit  canonique  (Paris,  1887).  Most  of  the 
German  manuals  «n  canon  law  devote  considerable  space  to  the 
history  of  the  sources:  see  Phillips,  vol.  ii  (trd  ecL,  1857;  French 
translation  by  the  abb*  Croutei);  Vering,  yded.  (Freiburg,  1891); 
I  Schulto,  Das  katkeiische  Kirtkenntht,  pt.  1.  (Giesten,  i860),  Ac. 
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tcdtiimlicum  (WUUock  J.  in  Bur  vi  Owe*.  Cod- 
bolt's  Reports,  431),  but  unbound  by  any  particular  constitu- 
tions of  council  or  pope;  unless  thece  constitutions  had  been 
"  received  "  here  by  English  councils,  or  so  recognised  by  English 
courts  (secular  or  spiritual)  as  to  become  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
custom  of  the  realm.  Foreign  canon  law  never  bound  (so  it  has 
been  taught)  propria  rifare. 

The  sources  of  English  ecclesiastical  law  (purely  ecclesiastical) 
were  therefore  (i)  the  principles  of  the  jus  commune  cede- 
riastiemm;  (1)  foreign  particular  constitutions  received  here,  as 
Just  explained;  (3)  the  constitutions  and  canons  of  English 
synods  (cf.  FkHI.  Ea.  Lass,  part  I.  ch.  lv.,  and  authorities  there 
died) 

i.  On  the  existence  of  this  jus  commune  ealaiatiiam  and 
that  the  Church  of  England,  in  whatever  tense  independent, 
takes  ft  over  until  she  repeals  it,  see  Eicon  v.  Ifmlin,  4  Moo. 
P.C.C,  110.  Lord  Brougham,  In  delivering  the  judgment, 
speaks  of  the  "  common  law  prevailing  for  1400  years  over 
Christian  Europe,"  and  (p.  137)  says  that  "  nothing  but  express 
enactment  can  abrogate  the  common  law  of  all  Christendom 
before  the  Reformation  of  the  Anglican  Church." 

1.  At  to  foreign  particular  constitutions  in  England,  there  are 
>  great  number  of  then,  of  which,  it  has  been  and  is  admitted, 
that  they  have  currency  m  England.  However  papal  in  their 
origin,  post -Reformation  lawyers  have  regarded  them  as  valid, 
unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  king's  pre- 
rogative, or  to  the  common  or  statute  law  of  the  realm.  To  this 
doctrine  express  statutory  authority  (as  the  events  have 
happened)  has  been  given  by  1;  Hen.  VIII.  c  10.  sect.  7.  A 
striking  example  of  the  doctrine  is  furnished  by  the  decree  of 
'    the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  against  pluralities. 
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3.  The  particular  constitutions  of  English  synods  are  numer- 
ous and  cover  a  large  field.  At  least  in  legal  theory,  the  only 
distinction  between  pro-Reformation  and  post-Reformation 
constitutions  is  in  favour  of  the  former — so  long  as  they  dg  not 
contravene  the  royal  prerogative  or  the  law  of  the  land  (see 
IS  Hen.  VIII.  c  ro).  The  most  important  are  collected  to- 
gether and  digested  (so  far  as  regards  England)  in  Lyndwood's 
Provinciate,  a  work  which  remains  of  great  authority  in  English 
courts.  These  constitutions  are  again  divided  into  two  classes: 
(a)  provincial  constitutions  promulgated  by  provincial  synods, 
usually  In  the  name  of  the  presiding  archbishop  or  bishop;  and 
(A)  decrees  ol  papal  legates,  Otbo  in  1136  and  Othobon  (Otto- 
buono  de'  Fieschi,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  V.)  in  1 160..  Canons 
passed  since  15  Hen.  VIII.  C  ig  have  not  the  parliamentary 
confirmation  which  that  act  has  been  held  to  give  to  previous 
canons,  and  do  not  necessarily  bind  the  laity,  although  made 
under  the  king's  licence  and  ratified  by  him.  This  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Lord  Harduricke  In  MMtdm  v.  Cnft  '(:  Stro. 
rojfj)  was  approved  in  i860  in  Marshall  v.  Bp.  of  Elder  (L.R.  3 
H.L.  if).  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  provisions  in  these  post- 
Reformation  canons  which  are  declaratory  of  the  ancient  usage 
and  law  ol  the  Church, and  the  law  which  they  thus  record  b  bind- 
ing on  the  laity.  The  chief  body  or  English  post-Reformation 
canon  law  It  to  be  found  in  the  canons  ol  1603,  amended  in 
1805  and  t838/  The  canons  of  164s  are  apparently  upon  the 
same  looting  as  those  of  1003;  notwithstanding  objections  mode 
at  the  time  that  they  were  void  because  convocation  continued 
to  sit  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  The  opinion  of  all 
the  judges  taken  at  the  time  was  In  favour  of  the  legality  of  this 
procedure.  13  Car.  11.  c.  1  j  simply  provided  thai  these  canon* 
should  not  be  given  statutory  force  by  the  operation  of  that 
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legislated— in  1570  by,  the  cnertnjrnt  o(  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  in  1661  by  approving  the  present  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  in  1873  by  approving  shorter  forms  of  matins  and 
evensong. 

The  distinction  between  pre-Henrician  and  post-Henrician 
procedure  lies  in  the  requirement,  since  25  Hen.  VIII.,  of  the 
royal  licence  and  confirmation.  Apparently  diocesan  synods 
may  still  enact  valid  canons  without  the  king's  authority;  but 
these  bodies  are  not  now  called. 

The  prevailing  legal  view  of  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  regard  to  canon  law  has  been  just  stated,  and  that  is 
the  view  taken  by  judicial  authority  for  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggested  by,  e.g.,  the  late 
Professor  Maitland,  that  it  was  not,  in  fact,  the  view  taken  here 
in  the  later  middle  ages— that  in  those  ages  there  was  no  theory 
that  "  reception  "  here  was  necessary  to  validate  papal  decrees. 
It  is  said  by  this  school  of  legal  historians  that,  from  the  Con- 
quest down  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  Church  of  England  was  regarded 
by  churchmen  not  as  in  any  sense  as  separate  entity,  but  as  two 
provinces  of  the  extra-territorial,  super-national  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  the  pope  at  this  period  was  contemplated  as  the  princeps 
of  this  Catholic  Church,  whose  edicts  bound  everywhere,  as  those 
of  Augustus  had  bound  in  the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  right  that  this  view  should  be  stated,  but  It  is  not  that 
of  the  writer  of  this  article. 

As  to  Ireland,  in  a  national  synod  of  the  four  Irish  provinces 
held  at  Dublin  before  the  four  archbishops,  in  1634,  a  hundred 
canons  were  promulgated  with  the  royal  licence,  containing 
much  matter  not  dealt  with  by  similar  constitutions  in  England. 
In  171  x,  some  further  canons  were  promulgated  (with  royal 
licence)  by  another  national  synod.  Some  forms  of  special 
prayer  were  appended  to  these  canons. 

In  i86>  the  Irish  Church  Act  (32  and  33  Vict,  c  42)  "  dis- 
established" the  Irish  Church,  sect  19  repealed  any  act  of 
parliament,  law  or  custom  whereby  the  bishops,  clergy  or  laity 
of  the  said  church  were  prohibited  from  holding  synods  or  elect- 
ing representatives  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  making  rules  for 
the  well-being  and  ordering  of  the  said  church,  and  enacted  that 
no  such  law,  &c,  should  hinder  the  said  bishops,  clergy  and  laity, 
by  such  representatives,  lay  and  clerical,  and  so  elected  as  they 
shall  appoint,  from  meeting  in  general  synod  or  convention  and 
in  such  general  synod  or  convention  forming  constitutions  and 
providing  for  future  representation  of  the  members  of  the  church 
in  diocesan  synods,  general  convention  or  otherwise.  The 
Church  of  Ireland,  so  set  free,  created  for  herself  new  legislative 
authorities,  unknown  to  the  old  canon  law,  viz.  mixed  synods 
of  clergy  and  laity,  and  a  system  of  representation  by  election, 
unknown  to  primitive  or  medieval  times.  Similar  changes  had, 
however,  been  introduced  during  the  preceding  century  in  some 
parts  of  the  Anglican  communion  outside  the  British  Isles 
(see  infra).  Sect.  20  of  the  same  statute  kept  alive  the  old 
ecclesiastical  law  of  Ireland  by  way  of  assumed  contract  (cf. 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction). 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  statute.,  the  "  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  ancient  Apostolic  and  Catholic  Church  of  Ire* 
land  "  (so  they  describe  themselves),  together  with  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy  and  laity,  assembled  in  1870,  In  "  General 
Convention,"  to  M  provide  for  the  regulation  "  of  that  church, 
This  Convention  declared  that  a  General  Synod  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  with  representatives  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  should  have  chief  legislative  power  in  the  Irish  Church, 
with  such  administrative  power  as  might  be  necessary  and  con- 
sistent with  the  church's  episcopal  constitution.  This  General 
Synod  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses— the  House  of  Bishops  and 
the  House  of  Lay  and  Clerical  Representatives.  No  question  was 
to  be  carried  unless  there  were  in  .its  favour  a  majority  of  the 
clerical  and  lay  representatives,  voting  either  conjqintly  or  by 
orders,  and  also  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  should  they  desire 
to  vote.  This  General  Synod  was  given  full  power  (0  alter  or 
amend  canons,  or  to  repeal  them,  or  to  enact  new  ones.  Fox 
Any  alteration  or  amendment  of  "  articles,  doctrines,  rites  or 
rubrics."  &  two- thirds  majority  of  each,  order  qf  the  represen- 
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the  diocesan  synods.  Provisions  -were  made  as  to  lay  repre- 
sentation in  the  diocesan  synods.  The  Convention  also  enacted 
some  canons  and  a  statute  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
(see  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction).  It  expressly  provided 
that  its  own  legislation  might  be  repealed  or  amended  by  future 
general  synods. 

In  1 87 1  the  General  Synod  attempted  to  codify  its  canon 
law  in  forty-eight  canons  which,  "  and  none  other,"  were  to 
have  force  and  effect  as  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Ireland* 
Since  1871  the  General  Synod  has,  from  time  to  time,  put  forth 
other  canons. 

The  post-Reformation  history  of  canon  law  in  the  Anglican 
communion  in  Scotland  has  differed  from  the  story  of  that  law 
in  the  last  four  centuries  in  Ireland.  After  the  legislation  under 
William  and  Mary  disestablishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland  and 
subjecting  its  professors  to  civil  penalties,  little  attention  was 
given  to  canon  law  for  many  years.  Synods  of  bishops  at 
Edinburgh  m  1724  and  1731  dealt  with  some  disputed  questions 
of  ritual  and  ceremonial.  In  1743  an  assembly  of  five  bishops 
enacted  sixteen  canons^  A  "  primus  "  was  to  be  chosen  indiffer- 
ently from  the  bishops"  but  to  have  no  other  powers  than  those 
of  convoking  and  presiding  over  synods.  He  was  to  hold  office 
only  during  pleasure  of  the  other  bishops.  Bishops  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  presbyters  of  the  district.  Such  election  was 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops.  In 
i8»,  a  "  Code  of  Canons  "  was  enacted  by  a  "  General  Ecclesi- 
astical Synod,"  consisting  of  the  bishops,  the  deans  (via. 
presbyters  appointed  by  the  bishops  in  each  diocese  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  presbyters  and  now  for  the  first  time  given 
"  decisive  "  voice  in  synods)  and  certain  clerical  representative* 
from  the  "  districts  "  or  dioceses.  Future  synods,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  code,  were  to  consist  of  two  chambers. 
The  first  was  to  be  composed  of  the  bishops;  the  second  to 
consist  of  the  "  deans  "  and  clerical  representatives.  No  law 
or  canon  was  to  be  enacted  or  abrogated,  save  by  the  consent 
of  both  chambers.  These  canons  were  revised  in  1828,  1829 
and  1838.  The  code  of  this  last  year  created  diocesan  synods, 
to  be  held  annually  and  to  consist  of  the  bishop,  dean  and  all 
instituted  clergy  of  the  diocese.  It  also  provided  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  a  purely  episcopal  synod,  which  was  to  receive 
appeals  from  either  clergy  or  laity.  In  1862-1863,  another 
General  Synod  further  revised  and  amended  the  Code  of  Canons. 
This  revised  code  enabled  the  bishop  to  appoint  a  learned  and 
discreet  layman  to  act  as  his  chancellor,  to  advise  him  in  legal 
matters  and  be  his  assessor  at  diocesan  synods.  Assistant 
curates  and  mission  priests  were,  under  certain,  restrictions, 
given  seats  in  diocesan  synods.  Male  communicants  were  also 
permit  led  to  be  present  at  such  synods,  with  a  deliberative  but 
not  "  decisive "  voice;  unless  in  special  circumstances  the 
bishop  excluded  them.  Canon  46  provides  that "  if  any  question 
shall  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  Code  of  Canons  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  the  general  principles  of  canon  law  shall  be 
alone  deemed  applicable  thereto."  This  provision  was  re- 
enacted  in  Canon  47  of  1876.  Canon  51  of  1890,  however; 
weakens  this  provision.  It  enacts  that:  "  The  preceding  canons 
shall  in  all  cases  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland.  Nevertheless,  it  shall  be  lawful, 
in  cases  of  dispute  or  difficulty  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  these  canons,  to  appeal  to  any  generally  recognized  principles 
of  canon  law."  The  canons  of  1862-1863  also  provided  for  a  lay 
share  in  the  election  of  bishops.  In  1 890  the  3  2nd  canon  enacted 
that  the  "  General  Synod  "  should  thereafter  be  called  the 
Provincial  Synod. 

The  canon  law  in  Scotland  before  the  16th  century  was  gener- 
ally that  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  usages  of  the  church 
were  similar  to  those  in  France,  and  had  not  the  insular  character 
of  those  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  canon  law  regulating 
marriage,  legitimacy  and  succession  was  taken  over  by  the 
Scottish  secular  courts  (see  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction) 
and  survived  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  almost  un- 
impaired.   Thus,  the  courts  recognise  marriages  by  verba  i$ 
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praesenti  or  by  verba  de  future  cum  copula—in  this  last  nutter 
following  a  decree  of  Gregory  DC—and  also  legitimation  per 
subsequent  matrimoniunu  But  though  one  of  the  fantes  juris 
Scotiae,  canon  law  never  was  of  itself  authoritative  in  Scotland. 
In  the  canons  of  her  national  provincial  councils  (at  whose  yearly 
meetings  representatives  attended  on  behalf  of  the  king)  that 
country  possessed  a  canon  law  of  berown,*which  was  recognized 
by  the  parliament  and  the  popes,  and  enforced  in  the  courts  of 
law.  Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  the  Corpus  juris 
canonici  and  the  English  provincial  canons.  But  the  portions 
so  adopted  derived  their  authority  from  the  Scottish  Church. 
The  general  canon  law,  unless  where  it  has  been  acknowledged 
by  act  of  parliament,  or  a  decision  of  the  courts,  or  sanctioned 
by  the  canons  of  a  provincial  council,  is  only  received  in  Scotland 
according  to  equity  and  expediency. 

The  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Stale?  "  is 
the  organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  the  American 
colonies  before  the  separation.  This  communion  was  subject  to 
"  all  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  applicable  to  its  situa- 
tion "  (Murray  Hoffman,  A  Treatise  on  ike  Law  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  1850,  p.  17).  This  body  of  law 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  took  over 
(op.  Hi.  p.  41  et  scq.;  F.  Vinton,  A  Manual  Commentary  on  the 
General  Canon  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Churchy  New  York,  1870,  p.  16  et  seq.).  Much,  however, 
of  the  English  post-Reformation  canonical  legislation  was  not 
applicable  to  the  United  States,  because  of  different  circum- 
stances, as  eg.  a  very  large  portion  of  the  canons  of  1603  (Vinton, 
p.  32).  In  1789,  a  General  Convention,  consisting  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  as  well  as  of  bishops,  assumed  for  itself  and 
provided  for  its  successors  supreme  legislative  power.  The 
concurrence  of  both  ''orders,"  clerical  and  lay,  was  required 
for  the  validity  of  any  vote.  Since  1853  a  lay  deputy  to  the 
Convention  has  been  required  to  be  a  communicant  (ib.  p.  10a). 
Upon  the  American  bishops  numbering  more  than  three,  they 
became  a  separate  "House"  from  the  "Convention."  The 
House  of  Bishops  was  given  a  right  to  propose  measures  to  the 
"  House  of  Deputies,"  and  to  negative  acts  of  the  House  of 
Deputies,  provided  they  complied  with  certain  forms.  Similar 
"  constitutions  "  providing  for  representation  of  the  laity  have 
been  adopted  by  the  different  dioceses  (Hoffman,  op.  cti.  p.  184 
et  seq.).  Deacons  are  also  admitted  to  a  deciding  voice  in  every 
diocese  but  New  Jersey,  where  they  may  speak  but  not  vote. 
A  great  body  of  legislation  has  been  put  forth  by  these  bodies 
during  the  past  century. 

Since  1870,  at  least,  the  "  Church  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa  "  has  secured  autonomy  while  yet  remaining  a  part  of 
the  Anglican  Communion.  By  its  constitution  of  that  year 
the  English  Church  in  South  Africa  adopts  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  an 
unestablished  church,  accepts  the  three  creeds,  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  decisions  of  the 
undisputed  general  councils,  the  Authorized  English  Version 
of  the  Scriptures,  disclaims  the  right  of  altering  any  of  these 
standards  of  faith  and  doctrine,  except  in  agreement  with  such 
alterations  as  may  be  adopted  by  a  general  synod  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  But  in  interpreting  these  standards  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa  is  not 
bound  by  decisions  other  than  those  of  its  own  Church  courts, 
or  such  court  as  the  Provincial  Synod  may  recognize  as  a  tribunal 
of  appeal.  The  Provincial  Synod  is  the  legislative  authority 
subject  to  a  general  synod  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  provided 
such  latter  synod  include  representatives  from  the  Church  of 
South  Africa.  The  Provincial  Synod  consists  of  (1)  the  House 
of  Bishops,  (2)  the  House  of  the  Clergy,  (3)  the  House  of  the 
Laity.  No  resolution  can  be  passed  which  is  not  accepted  by 
all  three  orders.  Bishops  are  elected  by  the  clergy  with  the 
assent  of  lay  representatives,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
metropolitan  and  comprovincial  bishops.  The  metropolitan 
is  to  be  consecrated  in  England  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  now  bears  the  title  of  archbishop.  All  bishops  are  to  enter 
into  a  contract  to  obey  and  maintain  the  constitution  and  canons 


of  the  province.  Canon  18  of  the  Code  of  1870  recognises  the 
offices  of  cateckfst,  reader  and  sub-deacon  (Wirgman,  The 
English  Church  and  People  in  South  Africa*  p.  223  «t  seq.). 

In  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
provincial  and  diocesan  synods  or  conventions  have  been  formed 
on  one  or  other  of  the  types  above  mentioned  and  have  enacted 
canons.  (W.  G.  F*  P.) 

CANOPUS,  or  Gwostts,  an  andent  coast  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  15  m.  eastof  Alexandria, 
the  principal  port  in  Egypt  for  Greek  trade  before  the1  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  ttut  westernmost  (Cenopic 
or  Heradeotk)  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  western,  bank.  The 
channel,  which  entered  the  Mediterranean  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  is  entirely  silted  up,  but  on  the  shore  at 
Aboukir  there  are  extensive  traces  of  the  dry  with  its  quays,  ftcL 
Excavation  has  disclosed  granite  monuments  with  the  name 
of  Ramcses  II.,  but-  they  may  hay*  been  brought  at  a  late 
period  for  the  adornment  of  the  place.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Canopus  was  an  old  Egyptian  town,  but  it  appears  in  Herodotus 
as  an  ancient  port.  In  the  oth  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
(239  B.C.)  a  great  assembly  of  priests  at  Canopus  passed  an 
honorific  degree,  inter  alia,  conferring  the  title  Ei*oyirm 
"  Benefactor  "  on  the  king.  Two  examples  of  this  decree  are 
known,  Inscribed  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek.  From 
it  we  learn  that  the  native  form  of  the  name  of  Canopus  was 
Karob.  A  temple  of  Osiris  waa  built  by  Euergetes,  but  very 
near  to  Canopus  was  an  older  shrine,  a  temple  of  Heracles 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves.  The 
decree  shows  that  Heracles  here  stands  for  Ammon.  Osiris 
was  worshipped  at  Canopus  under  a  peculiar  form,  a  vase  with 
a  human  head,  and  was  identified  whh  Canopus,  the  pilot  of 
Mcnelaus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  buried  here:  the  name 
canopic  has  been  applied,  through  an  old  misunderstanding, 
to  the  vases  with  human  and  animal  heads  in  which  the  internal 
organs  were  placed  by  the  Egyptians  after  embalming.  In  the 
Roman  epoch  the  town  was  notorious  for  its  dissoluteness. 
Aboukir  means  "  father  Cyrus,"  referring  to  a  Coptic  saint  of 
that  name.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

CANOPY  (through  Fr.  canapi,  from  Med.  Lat.  canapeum, 
classical  conopeum,  a  mosquito  curtain,  Gr.  icarno^,  a  gnat),  the 
upper  part  or  cover  of  a  niche,  or  the  projecting  ornament  over 
an  altar  or  seat  or  tomb.  Early  English  canopies  are  generally 
simple,  with  trefoiled  or  dnquefoiled  heads;  but  in  the  later 
styles  they  are  very  rich,  and  divided  into  compartments  with 
pendants,  knots,  pinnacles,  &c.  The  triangular  arrangement 
over  an  Early  English  and  Decorated  doorway  is  often  called 
a  canopy.  The  triangular  canopies  in  the  north  of  Italy  are 
peculiar.  Those  in  England  are  generally  part  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  door,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  hood- 
moulds  to  them,  as  at  York.  The  former  are  above  and  in- 
dependent of  the  door  mouldings,  and  frequently  support  an 
arch  with  a  tympanum,  above  which  is  a  triangular  canopy, 
as  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence.  Sometimes  the  canopy  and  arch 
project  from  the  wall,  and  are  carried  on  small  jamb  shafts,  as 
at  San  Pietro  Martire,  at  Verona.  There  is  an  extremely  curious 
canopy,  being  a  sort  of  horseshoe  arch,  surmounting  and  breaking 
into  a  circular  arch,  at  Tournai.  Similar  canopies  are  often 
over  windows,  as  at  York,  over  the  great  west  window,  and  lower 
tiers  in  the  towers.  These  are  triangular,  while  the  upper 
windows  In  the  towers  have  ogee  canopies. 

CAWOtA  (ana  Canusium),  a  town  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Barf,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto 
(anc.  Aufiius),  505  ft  above  sea-level,  15  m.  S.W.  of  B arietta 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1001)  24,230.  It  was  rebuilt  in  963  below  the 
Roman  dty,  which  had  been  abandoned  after  its  devastation 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  century.  The  former  cathedral 
of  S.  Sabino  (the  bishopric  passed  in  1818  to  Andria),  in  the 
southern  Romanesque  style,  was  consecrated  in  noi:  it  has 
five  domes  (resembling  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  except  that  it  is 
a  Latin  cross,  instead  of  a  Greek  cross,  in  plan)  and  many  ancient 
columns.  The  archiepiscopal  throne  and  pulpit  of  the  end  0/  the 
nth  century  are  also  fine.    On  the  south  side  of  the  tndlding 
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b  the  detached  mausoleum  of  Bohemtnd,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
who  died  in  mi,  constructed  partly  in  Byzantine,  partly  in 
the  local  style.  It  has  fine  bronze  doors  with  long  inscriptions; 
the  exterior  is  entirely  faced  with  cipollino  (Carystian)  marble. 
Hie  conception  of  this  mortuary  chapel,  which  is  unique  at  this 
period,  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  turbck  before  a 
mosque;  these  turbehs  are  square,  domed -roofed  tombs  in 
which  the  sultans  and  distinguished  Mahommedan*  are  buried 
(E.  Bertaux,  L'Art  dans  I' Italic  m4ridionaU,  Paris,  1004,  i.  312). 
A  medieval  castle  crowns  the  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the  city 
stands.    (See  Canusium.)  (T.  As.) 

CAN068A.  a  ruined  castle,  1800  ft,  above  sea-level,  in  Emilia, 
Italy,  12  m.'S.W.  of  Reggio  Emilia,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  Apennines.  It  belonged  to  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany 
(d.  xi  15),  and  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  penance  performed 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  before  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  1077. 
The  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Reggio  in  1 255. 

CANOVA,  ANTONIO  (1757-1822),  Italian  sculptor,  was  born 
on  the  xat  of  November  1757*  &t  Passagno,  an  obscure  village 
situated  amid  the  recesses  of  the  hills  of  Asolo,*  where  these 
form  the  last  undulations  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  as  they  subside 
into  the  plains  of  Treviso.  At  three  years  of  age  Canova  was 
deprived  of  both  parents,  his  father  dying  and  his  mother  re- 
marrying. Their  loss,  however,  was  compensated  by  the  tender 
solicitude  and  care  of  his  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
the  latter  of  whom  lived  to  experience  in  her  turn  the  kindest 
personal  attention  from  her  grandson,  who,  when  he  had  the 
means,  gave  her  an  asylum  in  his  house  at  Rome.  His  lather 
and  grandfather  followed  the  occupation  of  stone-cutters  or 
Minor  statuaries;  and  it  is  said  that  their  family  had  for  several 
ages  supplied  Passagno  with  members  of  that  calling.  As  soon 
as  Canova 'a  hand  could  hold  a  pencil,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
principles  of  drawing  by  his  grandfather  Pasino.  The  latter 
possessed  some  knowledge  both  of  drawing  and  of  architecture, 
designed  well,  and  showed  considerable  taste  in  the*  execution 
of  ornamental  works.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  art; 
and  upon  his  young  charge  he  looked  as  one  who  was  to  per- 
petuate, not  only  the  family  name,  but  also  the  family  profession. 

The  early  years  of  Canova  were  passed  in  study.  The  bias  of 
his  mind  was  to  sculpture,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  the 
gratification  of  this  predilection  in  the  workshop  qf  his  grand- 
father were  eagerly  improved.  In  his  ninth  year  he  executed 
two  small  shrines  of  Carrara  marble,  which  are  «tUl  extant. 
Soon  after  this  period  he  appears  to  have  been  constantly 
employed  under  his  grandfather.  Amongst  those  who  patronized 
the  old  man  was  the  patrician  family  Falier  of  Venice,  and  by 
this  means  young  Canova  was  first  introduced  to  the  senator 
of  that  name,  who  afterwards  became  his  most  zealous  patron. 
Between  the  younger  son,  Giuseppe  Falier,  land  the  artist  a 
friendship  commenced  which  terminated  only  with  life.  The 
senator  Falier  was  induced  to  receive  bim  under  his  immediate 
protection.  It  has  been  related  by  an'  Italian  writer  and  since 
repeated  by  several  biographers,  that  Candva  was  indebted  to 
a  trivial  circumstance — the  moulding  of  a  lion  in  butter — tor 
the  warm  interest  .which  Falier  took  in  hjs  welfare.  The  anecdote 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  By  his  patron  Canova  was  placed 
under  Bernardi,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called  by  filiation,  Torretto, 
a  sculptor  of  considerable  eminence,  who  ha/fr  taken  up  a 
temporary  residence  at  Pagnano,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
senator's  mansion.  This  took  place  whilst,  Canova  was  in  his 
thirteenth  year;  and  with  Torretto  he.  continued  about  two 
years,  making  in  many  respects  considerable  progress.  This 
master  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died;  but 
by  the  high  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  pupil  to  Falier,  the 
latter  was  induced  to  bring  the  young  arils!  to  Venice,  whither 
he  accordingly  went,  and  was  placed  under  a  nephew  of  Torretto. 
With  this  instructor  he  continued  about  a  year,  studying  with 
the  utmost  assiduity.  After  the  termination  of  this  engagement 
he  began  to  work  on  his  own  account,  and  received  .from 'his 
patron  an  order  for  a  group,  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice."  The 
first  figure,  which  represents  Eurydice'  in  names  and  smoke, 
jn  the  act  of  leaving  Hades,  was  completed  towards  the  dot* 


of  his  sixteenth  year.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  patron 
and  friends,  and  the  artist  was  now  considered  qualified  to  appear 
before  a  public  tribunal.  The  kindness  of  some  monks  supplied 
him  with  his  first  workshop,  which  was  the  vacant  cell  of  a 
monastery.  Here  for  nearly  four  years  he  laboured  with  the 
greatest  perseverance  and  industry.  He  was  also  regular  in 
his  attendance  at  the  academy,  where  he  carried  off  several 
prizes.  But  he  relied  Car  more  on  the  study  and  imitation  of 
nature.  From  his  contemporaries  he  could  learn  nothing,  far 
their  style  was  vicious.  From  their  works,  therefore,  he  re- 
verted to  living  models,  asexhibited  in  every  variety  of  situation. 
A  large  portion  of  his  time  was  also  devoted  to  anatomy,  which 
science  was  regarded  by  him  as  "  the  secret  of  the  art."  He 
likewise  frequented  places  of  public  amusement,  where  he  care- 
fully studied  the  expressions  and  attitudes  of  the  performers. 
He  formed  a  resolution,  which  was  faithfully  adhered  to  for 
several  years,  never  to  close  his  eyes  at  night  without  having 
produced  some  design.  Whatever  was  likely  to  forward  his 
advancement  in  sculpture  he  studied  with  ardour.  On  archaeo- 
logical pursuits  he  bestowed  considerable  attention.  With 
ancient  and  modern  history  he  rendered  himself  well  acquainted 
and  he  also  began  to  acquire  some  of  the  continental  languages. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  without  any  production  coming 
from  his  chisel*  He  began,  however,  to  complete  the  group  for 
his  patron,  and  the  Orpheus  which  followed  evinced  the  great 
advance  he  had  made.  The  work  was  universally  applauded, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  Several  groups  succeeded 
this  performance,  amongst  which  was  that  of  "  Daedalus  and 
Icarus,"  the  most  celebrated  work  of  his  noviciate.  The 
simplicity  of  style  and  the  faithful  imitation  of  nature  which 
characterised  them  caUed  forth  the  warmest  admiration.  His 
merits  and  reputation  being  now  generally  recognized,  his 
thoughts  began  to  turn  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  for  which  he  set  out  at  the  commencement 
of  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

Before  his  departure  lor  Rome,  his  friends  had  applied  to  the 
Venetian  senate  for  a  pension,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
without  embarrassment.  The  application  was  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. The  stipend  amounted  to.  three  hundred  ducats  (about 
£60  per  annum),  and  was  limited  to  three  years.  Canova.  had 
obtained  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
the  Cavaliere  Zulian,  and  enlightened  and  generous  protector  of 
the  arts,  and  was  received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  His 
arrival  in  Rome,  on  the  28th  of  December  1780,  marks  a  new  era 
in  his  life.  It  was  here  he  was  to  perfect  himself  by  a  study  of  the 
most  splendid  relics  of  antiquity,  and  to  put  his  talents  to  the 
severest  test  by  a  competition  with  the,  living  masters  of  the  art. 
The  result  was  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  cherished  either  by 
himself  or  by  his  friends.  The  work  which  first  established  his 
tame  at  Rome  was  "  Theseus  vanquishing  the  Minotaur."  The 
figures  are  of  the  heroic  size.  The  victorious  Theseus  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  the  lifeless  body  of  the  monster.  The 
exhaustion  which  visibly  pervades  his  whole  frame  proves  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
Simplicity  and  natural  expression  had  hkherto  characterized 
Canova 's  style;  with  these  were  now  united  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  grandeur  and  of'  truth.  The  Theseus  was 
regarded  with  fervent  admiration. 

Canova's  next  undertaking  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
Clement  XIV.;  but  before  he  proceeded  with  it  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  request  permission  from  the  Venetian  senate, 
whose  servant  he  considered  himself  to  be,  in  consideration  of  the 
pension.  This  he  solicited  in  person,  and  it  was  granted.  He 
returned  immediately  to  Rome,  and  opened  his  celebrated 
studio  close  to  the  Via  del  Babuino.  He  spent  about  two  years 
of  unremitting  toil  in  arranging  the  design  and  composing  the 
models  for  the  tomb  of  the  pontiff..  After  these  were  completed, 
other  two  years  were  employed  in  finishing  the  monument,  and 
it  was  finally  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1787.  The  work, 
in  the  opinion  of  enthusiastic  dilHhmti,  stamped  the  author  as 
the  fust  artist  of  modern  times.  After  five  years  of  incessant 
labsur,he  completed  another  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Clement 
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XHL>  which  raised  hi*  fan*  still  higher j  Works  bow  can* 
rapidly  from  hie  chiaeL  Aatonajfttlieaeis  Psyche,  with  a  butter- 
fly, which  is  placed  o*  the  left  hand,  and  held  by  the  wings  with 
the  tight.  This  figure,  which  it  intended  as  a  personification  of 
man's  immaterial  part,  is  conskieied  as  in  almost  every  respect 
the  most  faultless  and  classical  of  Canova'*  works.  In  two 
different  groups,  and  with  opposite  agression,  the  sculptor  has 
represented  Cupid  with  his  bride;  in  the  one  they  are  standing, 
in  the  other  recumbent.  These  and  other  works  raised  his 
reputation  so  high  that  the  most  flattering  offers  were  seat  him 
from  the  Russian  court  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  St  Petersburg, 
bat  these  wen  declined.  "  Italy*"  says  be,  in  writing  of  the 
occurrence  to  a  friend, M  Italy  is  my  country—i*  the  country  and 
native  soil  of  the  arts.  I  cannot  leave  her;  my  infancy  was 
nurtured  here.  If  my  poor  talents  can  be  useful  in  any  other 
land,  they  must  be  of  some  utility  to  Italy;  and  ought  not  her 
claim  to  be  preferred  to  all  others?  " 

Numerous  works  were  psoduced  in  the  years  1795-1797,  of 
which  several  wen?  repetitions  of  previous  productions.  One 
was  the  celebrated  group  representing  the  *  Parting  of  Venus 
and  Adonis."  This  famous  production  was  tent  to  Naples.  The 
French  Revolution  was  now  extending  its  shocks  over  Italy; 
and  Canova  sought  obscurity  and  repose  in  his  native  Passagno, 
Thither  he  retired  in  r7o8,  and  there  he  continued  for  about  a 
year,  principally  employed  in  painting,  of  which  art  also  he  had 
some  knowledge.  He  executed  upwards  of  twenty  paintings 
about  this  time.  One  of  his  productions  is  a  picture  representing 
the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour  just  removed  from  the  cross, 
surrounded  by  the  three  Marys,  S.  John,  Joseph  of  Arimethea, 
and,  somewhat  m  the  background,  Nicodemus.  Above  appears 
the  Father,  with  the  mystic  dove  in  the  centre  of  a  glory,  and 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  cherubs.  This  composition,  which  was 
greatly  applauded,  ho  presented  to  the  parochial  church  of  his 
native  place.  Events  in  the  political  world  having  come  to  a 
temporary  lull,  he  returned  to  Rome; .  but  his  health  being 
impaired  from  arduous  application,  he  took  a  journey  through  a 
part  of  Germany,  in  company  with  his  friend  Prince  Rczsonico. 
He  returned  from  his.  travels  much  improved,  and  again  com- 
menced his  labours  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 

Canova 's  sculptures  have  been  distributed  under  three  hoods; 
— <i)  Heroic  compositions;  (2)  Compositions  of  grace  and 
elegance;  and  •  (3)  Sepulchral  monuments  and  relievos.  In 
noticing  the  works  which  fall  under  each  of  these  divisions,  it 
will,  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  strict  chronological  order,  but 
perhaps  a  better  idea  of  his  productions  may  thus  be  obtained. 
Their  vast  number,  however,  prevents- their  being  all  enumerated, 

(1)  His  "  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa  "  appeared  soon 
after  his  return.  The  moment  of  representation  is  when  the 
hero,  flushed  with  conquest,  displays  the  bead  of  the  "  snaky 
Gorgon/'  whilst  the  right  hand  grasps  a  sword  of  singular 
device.  By  a  public-decree,  this  fine  work  was  placed  in  one  of 
the  slant*  of  the  Vatican  hitherto  reserved  for  the  most  precious 
works  of  antiquity;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  it 
wholly  sustains  this  comparison,  or  that  it  rivals  the  earlier 
realization  of  the  some  subject  in  Italian  art,  that  by  Cellini. 
In  1802,  at  the  personal  request  of  Napoleon,  Canova  repaired 
to  Paris  to  model  a  bust  of  the  first  consul  The  artist  waS 
entertained  with  munificence,  and  various  honours  were 
conferred  upon  Mm.  The  statue,  which  is  colossal,  was  not 
finished  till  six  years  after.  On  the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
Louis  XVm.  presented  this  statue  to  the  British  government, 
by  whom  it  was  afterwards  given  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
"  Palamedes,"  "  Creugas  and  Damoxenus,"  the  ".Combat  of 
Theseus  and  the  Centaur,"  and  "Hercules  and  Lichas"  may 
dose  the  class  of  heroic  compositions,  although  the  catalogue 
might  be  swelled  by  the  enumeration  of  various  others,  such  as 
14  Hector  and  Ajax,"  and  the  statues  of  Washington,  King 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and  others.  The  group  of "  Hercules  and 
Lichas  "  is  considered  as  the  most  terrible  conception  of  Canova's 
mind,  and  in  its  peculiar  style-as  scarcely  to  be  excelled. 

(2)  Under  the  head  of  compositions  of  grace  and  elegance,  the 
statue  of  Hebe  takes  the  first  place  in  pom t  of  date.   Four  times 


has.  the  artist  embodied  in  stone  Ac  goddess  of  youth,  and  each 
time  with  some  variation.  The  only  material' improvement, 
however,  is  the  substitution  of  a  support  more  suitable  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  art.  Each  of  the  statues  is*  in  all  its  details,  in 
expression,  attitude  and  delicacy  of  finish,  strikingly  elegant. 
The  "  Dancing  Nymphs  "  maintain  a  character  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hebe.  The  "  Graces  "  and  the  "  Venus  "  are  more  elevated. 
The  "  Awakened  Nymph  "  is  another  work,  of  uncommon 
beauty.  .The  mother  of  Napoleon,. his  consort  Maria  Louisa 
(as  Concord),  to  model  whom  the  author  made  a  further  journey 
to  Palis  in  4810,  the  princess  Esterhazy  and  the  muse  Polymnia 
(Eiisa  Bonaparte)  take  their  place  in  jthis  class,  as  do  the  ideal 
heads,  comprising- Corinna,  -Sappho,  Laura,  Beatrice  and  Helen 
of  Troy, 

(j)  Qf  the  cenotaphs  and  funeral  monuments  the  most  splendid 
is  the  monument  to  the  archduchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria, 
consisting  of  nine  figures.  Besides  the  two  for  the*  Roman 
pontiffs  already  mentioned,  there  is  one  for  Alfieri,  another  for 
Emo,  a  Venetian  admiral,  and  a  small  model  of  a  cenotaph  for 
Nelson,  besides  a  great  variety  .of  monumental  relievos. 

The  events  which  marked  the  life  of  the  artist  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  period  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  above* 
mentioned  works  scarcely  merit  notice.  His  mind  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  labours  of  his  studio,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  journeys  to  Paris,  one  to  Vienna,  and  a  few  short  intervals  of 
absence  in  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  never  quitted 
Rome*  rln  his  own  words,  "  his  statues  were  the  sole  proofs  of 
his  civil  existence."  There  was,  however,  another  proof,  which 
modesty  forbade  him  to  mention,  an  ever-active  benevolence, 
especially  towards  artists.  In  1815  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Pope  to  superintend  the  transmission  from  Paris  of  those  works 
of  art  which  had  formerly  been  conveyed  thither  under  the 
direction  of  Napoleon.  By  his  aeal  and  exertions,  for  there 
were  many  conflicting  interests  to  reconcile,  he  adjusted  the 
affair  in  a  manner  at  once  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  fortunate 
for  his  country.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  gratified  a  wish  he 
had  long  entertained  of  visiting  London,  where  he  received  the 
highest  tokens  of  esteem.  The  artist  for  whom  he .  showed 
particular  sympathy  and  regard  in  London  was  Haydon,  who 
might  at  the  time  be  counted  the  sole  representative  of  historical 
painting  there,  and  whom  he  especially  honoured  for  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  Elgin  marbles,  then  recently  transported  to 
England,  and  ignorantly  depreciated  by  polite  connoisseurs. 
Canova  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  18 16,  with  the 
ransomed  spoils  of  his  country's  genius.  Immediately  after, 
he  received  several  marks  of  distinction, — by  the  hand  of  the 
Pope  himself  his  name  was  inscribed  in  "  the  Golden  Volume  of 
the  Capitol,"  and  he  received  the  title  of  marquis  of  lochia,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  3000  crowns,  about  £625. 

He  now  contemplated  a  great  work,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Religion.  The  model  filled  Italy  with  admiration;  the  marble 
was  procured,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  ready  to  be  applied 
to  it,  when  the  jealousy  of  churchmen  as  to  the  site,  or  some  other 
cause,  deprived  the  country  of  the  projected  work.  The  mind  of 
Canova  was  inspired  with  the  warmest  sense  of  devotion,  and 
though  foiled  in  this  instance  he  resolved  to  consecrate  a  shrine  to 
the  cause.  In  his  native  village  he  began  to  moke  preparations 
for  erecting  a  temple  which  was  to  contain,  not  only  the  above 
statue,  but  other  works  of  his  own;  within  its  precincts  were 
to  repose  also  the  ashes  of  the  founder.  Accordingly  he  repaired 
to  Passagno  in  4810.  At  a  sumptuous  entertainment  which  he 
gave  to  his  workmen,  there  occurred  an  incident  which  marks 
the  kindliness  of  his  character.  When  the  festivities  of  the  day 
hod  terminated,  he  requested  the  shepherdesses  and  peasant- 
girls  of  the  adjacent  hamlets  to  pass  in  review  before  him,  and  to 
each  he  mode  a  present,  expending  on  the  occasion  about  £400. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  the  remains  of  the  donor  came  to  be  deposited  in  their  last 
asylum,  the  grief  which  the  .surrounding  peasantry  evinced  was 
in  natural  expression  so  intense  as  to  eclipse  the  studied  solemnity 
of  more  pompous  mourning. 

After  the  foundation-stone  oi  this  edifice  had  been  laid. 
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Canova  returned  to  Rome;  but  every  succeeding  autunm  lie 
continued  to  visit  Passagno,  in  order  to  direct  the  workmen,  and 
encourage  them  "with  pecuniary  rewards  and  medals.  In  the 
meantime  the  vast  expenditure  exhausted  his  resources,  and 
compelled  him  to  labour  with  unceasing  assiduity  notwithstand- 
ing age  and  disease.  During  the  period  which  Intervened  between 
commencing  operations  at  Passagno  and  his  decease,  he  executed 
or  finished  some  of  his  most  striking  works.  Amongst  these  were 
the  group  "  Mars  and  Venus,"  the  colossal  figure  of  Pius  VI.,  the 
«'  Pieta,"  the  "  St  John,"  the  "  recumbent  Magdalen."  The 
last  performance  which  issued  from  his  hand  was  a  colossal  bust 
of  his  friend,  the  Count  Cicognara.  In  May  tSzzhe  paid  a  visit  to 
Naples,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  wax  moulds  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  perjured  Bourbon  king  Ferdinand. 
This  journey  materially  injured  his  health,  but  he  rallied  again  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  he  paid 
his  annual  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  when  he  experienced  a 
relapse.  He  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  expired  there  on  the 
1 3th  of  October  1 8  2  2 ,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-five.  His  disease 
was  one  which  had  affected  him  from  an  early  age,  caused  by  the 
continual  use  of  carving-tools,  producing  a  depression  of  the  ribs. 
The  most  distinguished  funeral  honours  were  paid  to  his  remains, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Passagno  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month. 

Canova,  in  a  certain  sense,  renovated  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
Italy,  and  brought  it  back  to  that  standard  from  which  it  had 
declined  when  the  sense  both  of  classical  beauty  and  moderation, 
and  of  Titanic  invention  and  human  or  superhuman  energy  as 
embodied  by  the  unexampled  genius  of  Michelangelo,  had 
succumbed  to  the  overloaded  and  flabby  mannerisms  of  the  17th 
and  1  Sth  centuries.  His  finishing  was  refined,  and  he  had  a  special 
method  of  giving  a  mellow  and  soft  appearance  to  the  marble. 
He  formed  his  models  of  the  same  size  as  the  work  was  intended 
to  be.  The  prominent  defect  of  Canova 's  attractive  and  highly 
trained  art  is  that  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  artifici- 
ality,—that  quality,  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  mind,  whkh 
seizes  upon  certain  properties  of  conception  and  execution  in  the 
art  of  the  past,  and  upon  certain  types  of  beauty  or  emotion  in 
life,  and  makes  a  compound  of  the  two — regulating  both  by  the 
standard  of  taste  prevalent  in  contemporary  "  high  society/'  a 
standard  which,  referring  to  cultivation  and  refinement  as  its 
higher  term,  declines  towards  fashion  as  the  lower.  Of  his  moral 
character  a  generous  and  unwearied  benevolence  formed  the  most 
prominent  feature.  The  greater  part  of  the  vast  fortune  realiied 
by  his  works  was  distributed  in  acts  of  this  description.  He 
established  prizes  for  artists  and  endowed  all  the  academics  of 
Rome.  The  aged  and  unfortunate  were  also  the  objects  of  his 
peculiar  solicitude.  His  titles  were  numerous.  He  was  enrolled 
amongst  the  nobilityof  several  states,  decora  ted  with  variousorders 
of  knighthood,  and  associated  in  the  highest  professional  honours. 

See  the  Life  cf  Canova  by  Memes;  that  by  Misstrini ;  the  Biozrafia 


con  Napoli  .  .   .'  memorie  con  documenti  rnediti,  by  Angclo  BorsclK 
(1001).  (W.  M.  R.) 

CANOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO,  ANTONIO  (18*8-1807),  Spanish 
statesman,  was  born  in  Malaga  on  the  8th  of  February  1828. 
Educated  in  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Madrid  in  1845,  bent 
upon  finding  means  to  complete  his  literary  and  philosophical 
studies.  His  uncle,  Don  Serafin  Estebaftes  Calderon,  found  him 
a  situation  as  clerk  In  the  Madrid- Aran juez  railway,  but  Canovas 
soon  took  to  journalism  and  literature,  earning  enough  to  support 
himself  and  pay  for  his  law  studies  at  the  Madrid  University. . 
During  this  period  he  published  his  two  best  works— an  historical 
novel,  Las  Campanas  it  Hutsea,  and  the  history  of  the  decay  of 
Spain  from  Philip  III.  to  Charles  II.  under  the  house  of  Austria. 
He  became  a  politician  through  his  Junius-Kkc  letters  to  the 
"  Murciclago  "•—  The  Bat,  a  satirical  political  journal— and  by 
drawing  up  the  manifesto  of  Manzanares  In  1854  for  Marshal 
O'Donnell,  of  whom  he  always  remained  a  loyal  adherent. 
Canovas  entered  the  Cortes  in  1854;  he  was  made  governor  of 
Cadis  in  1857,  sub-director  of  the  state, department  in  1858, 


undersecretary  at  the  home  offloe  In  i8fe,  minister  of  the 
interior  in  1864,  minister  of  the  colonies  in  1865,  minister  of 
finance  In  1866,  and  was  exiled  by  Marshal  Narvaez  in  the  same 
year,  afterwards  becoming  a  bitter  opponent  of  all  the  reactionary 
cabinets  until  the  revolution  of  1868.  He  took  no  part  in 
preparing  that  event.  He  sat  in  the  Cortes  Constltuyentes  of 
1869  as  a  doctrinaire  Conservative,  combating  all  Radical  and 
democratic  reforms,  and  defending  the  exiled  Bourbons;  but  he 
abstained  from  voting  when  the  Cortes  elected  Amadeus  king  on 
the  10th  of  November  1870.  He  did  not  object  to  some  of  has 
political  friends,  likeSfrvela  and  EUuayen,  entering  the  cabinets 
of  King  Amadeus,  and  in  1872  declared  that  his  attitude  would 
depend  on  the  concessions  which  government  would  make  to 
Conservative  principles.  After  the  abdication  of  Amadeus  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  federal  republic,  Canovas  took  the  lead 
of  the  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  was  their  principal  agent  and  adviser.  He  drew  up  the 
manifesto  issued  in  1874  by  the  young  king  Alphonso  XII.,  at 
that  time  a  cadet  at  Sandhurst;  but  he  dissented  from  the 
military  men  who  were  actively  conspiring  to  organize  an 
Alphonsist  pronuntiamienlo.  Like  Marshal  Concha,  marquis  del 
Duero,  he  would  have  preferred  to  let  events  develop  enough  to 
allow  of  the  dynasty  being  restored  without  force  of  arms,  and  he 
severely  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  generals  when  he  first  heard 
of  the  pivmtndamietito  of  Marshal  Campos  at  Sagonto.  Sagasta 
thereupon  caused  Canovas  to  be  arrestedOothof  December  1874); 
but  the  next  day  the  Madrid  garrison  also  proclaimed  Alphonso 
XII.  king,  and  Canovas  showed  the  fuU  powers  he  had  received 
from'the  king  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs.  He  formed  a 
regency  ministry  pending  the  arrival  of  his  majesty,  who  con- 
firmed hfs  appointment,  and  for  six  years  Canovas  was  premier 
except  during  the  short-lived  cabinets  of  Marshal  Jovellar  in 

1875  and  Marshal  Campos  for  a  few  months  in  1879.  Canovas 
was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  the  Restoration.  He  had  to  reconstruct  a 
Conservative  party  out  of  the  least  reactionary  parlies  of  the  days 
of  Queen  Isabella  and  out  of  the  more  moderate  elements  of  the 
revolution.    Wkh  such  followers  he  made  the  constitution  of 

1876  and  all  the  laws  of  the  monarchy,  putting  a  limited  franchise 
in  the  place  of  universal  suffrage,  curtailing  liberty  of  conscience, 
rightsof  association  and  of  meeting,  liberty  of  the  press,  checking 
democracy,  obliging  the  military  to  abstain  from  politics,  con- 
ciliating the  Carlists  and  Catholics  by  hisadvances  to  the  Vatican, 
the  Church  and  the  religious  orders,  pandering  to  the  protection- 
ists by  his  tariff  policy,  and  courting  abroad  the  friendship  of 
Germany  and  Austria  after  contributing  to  the  marriage  of  his 
king  to  an  Austrian  princess.  Canovas  crowned  his  policy  by 
countenancing  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  party  under  Sagasta, 
flanked  by  Marshal  Serrano  and  other  Liberal  generals,  which 
took  office  In  1881.  He  again  became  premier  in  1883,  and 
remained  In  office  until  November  1885;  but  he  grew  very  un- 
popular, and  nearly  endangered  the  monarchy  in  1885  by  his 
violent  repression  of  popular  and  press  demonstrations,  and  of 
student  riots  in  Madrid  and  the  provinces.  At  the  death  of 
Alphonso  XII.  he  at  once  advised  the  queen  regent  to  send  for 
Sagasta  and  the  Liberals,  and  during  five  years  he  looked  on 
quietly  whilst  Sagasta  re-established  universal  suffrage  and  most 
of  the  liberties  curtailed  in  1876,  and  carried  out  a  policy  of  free 
trade  on  moderate  Unas.  In  1890  Canovas  took  office  under  the 
queen  regent,  and  one  of  his  first-acts  was  to  reverse  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Liberals,  denouncing  all  the  treaties  of  commerce, 
and  passing  in  1892  a  highly  protectionist  tariff.  This  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  decline  in  foreign  trade,  the  advance  of 
foreign  exchanges,  the  decay  of  railway  traffic,  and  the  monetary 
and  financial  crisis  whkh  continued  from  1802  to  1898.  Splits  in 
the  Conservative  ranks  forced  Canovas  to  resign  at  the  end  of 
1893,  and  Sagasta  came  in  for  eighteen  months.  Canovas 
resumed  office  in  March  189s  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Cuban  insurrection,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  and  efforts, 
with  characteristic  determination,  to  the  preparation  of  ways  and 
means  for  sending  too ,000  men  to  the  West  Indies  to  carry  oat 
his  stern  and  unflinching  policy  of  no  surrender,  no  concessions 
and  no  reforms,  •  He  was  mekiac  up  his  mind  for  another  effort 
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to  enable  General  Weyfer  to  enforce  the  reform*  that  had 
been  wrung  from  the  Madrid  government,  more. by  American 
diplomacy  than  from  a  sense  of  the  inevitable,  when  the  bullet  of 
an  anarchist,  in  August  1897,  at  the  baths  of  Santa  Agucda,  cut 
short  his  career.  On  the  whole.  Canovas  must  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  Spanish  statesman  of  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  He 
was  not  only  a  politician  but  also  a  man  of  the  wprid,  a  writer  of 
considerable,  merit,  a  scholar  well  versed  in  social,  economic 
and  philosophical  questions,  a  great  debater,  a, clever  lecturer,  a 
member  of  all  the  Madrid  academies  and  a  patron  of  art  and 
letters.  (A.  E.  H.) 

CANROBERT,  FRANCOIS  CERTAIN  (1809-189$),  marshal  of 
France,  was  born  at  St  Cer6  (Lot)  on  the  27th  of  June  1809  and 
educated  at  St  Cyr;  he  received  a  commission  as  sub-lieu  tcnanf. 
in  1828,  becoming  lieutenant  in  1833.  He  went  to-  Algeria  in 
1835,  served  in  the  expedition  to  Mascara,  at  jLhe  capture  of 
TIeracen,  and  in  1837  became  captain.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
wounded  in  the  storm  of  Constantine,  receiving  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  his  conduct.  In  i8jo  he  was  employed  in  organizing 
a  battalion  of  the  Foreign  Legion  for  the  Carlist  Wars.  In  1841 
he  was  again  serving  in  Africa.  Promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1846  and  colonel  of  the  3rd  regiment  in  1847,  he  commanded  the 
expedition  against  Ahmed  $ghir  in  184S,  and  defeated  the 
Arabs  at  the  Djerma  Pass,  Transferred  to  the  Zouaves,  he 
defeated  the  Kabyles,  and  in  1849  displayed  both  courage  and 
energy  in  reinforcing  the  blockaded  garrison  of  Bou  Sada,  and  in 
command  of  one  of  the  attacking  columns  at  Zaatcha  (December 
1849).  For  his  valour  on  the  latter  occasion  he  received  the 
rank  of  general  of  brigade  and  the  commandcrship  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  led  the  expedition,  against  Narah  in  1850  ana 
destroyed  the  Arab  stronghold.  Summoned  to  Pan's,  he  was 
made  aide-de-camp  to  the  president,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  took 
part  in  the  soup  d'itat  of  the  snd  of  December  1851.  In  the 
Crimean  War  he  commanded  a  division  at  the  Alma,  where  l?e 
was  twice  wounded.  He  held  a  dormant  commission  entitling 
him  to  command  in  case  of  St  Aroaud's  death,  and  he  thus 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army  a  few  days 
after  the  battle.  He  was  slightly  wounded  and  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him  at  Inkerman,  when  leading  a  charge  of  Zouaves. 
Disagreements  with  the  English  commander-in-chief  and,  in 
general,  the  disappointments  due  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
siege  of  Sevastopol  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  command,  but  he 
did  not  return  to  France,  preferring  to  serve  as  chief  of  his  old 
division  almost  up  to  the  fall  of  Sevastopol.  After  his  return  to 
France  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden,,  and  made  a  marshal  and  senator  of  France  (grand  cross 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  honorary  G.C.B.).  He  commanded  the, 
III.  army  corps  in  Lombardy  in  1859,  distinguishing  himself  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino.  He  successively  commanded  the  camp 
at  Chalons,  the  IV.  army  corps  at  Lyons  and  the  army  of  Paris, 
In  the  Franco-German  War  he  commanded  the  VI.  army  corps, 
which  won  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  battle  of  Cravclotte, 
where  Canrobert  commanded  on  the  St  Privat  position.  The 
VI.  corps  was.amongst  those  shut  up  in  Meu  and  included  in  tbe 
surrender  of  that  fortress.  After  the  war  Canrobert  was  appointed 
a  member  of  tbe  superior  council  of  war,  and  was  also  active  in 
political  life,  being  elected  senator  for  Lot  in  1876  and  for 
Charente  in  1879  and  again  in  1885.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
sSth  of  January  {895  and  his  remains  received  a  public  funeral. 
His  Souvenirs  were  published  in  1898  at  Paris. 
.CANT,  ANDREW  (1500?- 1663),  a  leader  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  About  1623,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  called  him  to 
be  their  minister,  but  he  was  rejected  by  James  I.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  minister  of  Pitsligo  in  Aberdeenshire,  a  charge 
which  he  left  in  1638  for  that  of  New  hat  tic  in  Mid-Lothian.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  went  with  other  commissioners  to  Aberdeen 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  induce  tbe  university  and  the  presbytery 
of  that  city,  to  subscribe  the  National  Covenant,  and  in  the 
following  November  sat  in  the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow 
which abolfshedeptscopacy  in  ScoUand.  In  1640  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  Scottish  army  and  then  settled  as  minister  at  Aberdeen. 
Though  a  stanch   Covenanter,  he  was  a  jealous  Royalist, 


preaching  before  Charles  L  in  Edmburgh,  and  stoutly  advocating 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  the  time  of  the  Commonweal  t  h . 
Cant's  frequent  and  bitter  attacks  on  various  members  of  his 
congregation  led  in  1660  to  complaints  laid  before  the  magis- 
trates, in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  his  charge.  His  son 
Andrew  was  principal  of  Edinburgh  University  (167 5-1685). 

CANT.  (4)  (Possibly  through  the  Fr.  fromLat  cantos,  corner), 
in  architecture,  a  term  used  where  the  comer  of  a  square  is  cut 
off,  octagonally  or  otherwise.  Thus  a  bay  window,  the  sides  of 
which  arc  not  parallel,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  spectator,  is  said 
*q  be  canted.  (a)  (From  the  Lat.  canlarc,  to  sing,  very  early  in 
use,  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  of  religious  services),  a  word  appear- 
ing in  English  in  the  16th  century  for  the  whining  speech  of 
beggars;  hence  it  is  applied  to  thieves'  or  gipsies'  jargon,  to  the 
peculiar  language  of  any  class  or  sect,  to  any  current  phmw  or 
turn  of  language,  and  particularly  to  the  hypocritical  use  of 
pious  phraseology. 

CANTABRI,  an  ancient  tribe  which  inhabited  the  north,  coast 
of  Spain  near  Santamdcr  and  Bilbao  and  the  mountains  behind— 
a  district  hence  known  as  Cantabria.  Savage  and  untamcable 
mountaineers,  they  long  defied  the  Roman  arms  and  made  them- 
selves a  name  for  wild  freedom.  They  were  first  attacked  by  the 
Romans  about  1 50  b-c.  ;  they  were  not  subdued  till  Agrippa  and 
Augustus  had  carried  out  a  series  of  campaigns  (29-19  b.c.)  which 
coded  in  their  partial  annihilation.  Thenceforward  their  land 
was  part  of  the  province  Hispania  Tarraconensis  with  some 
measure  of  local  sell-government.  They  became  slowly  Roman- 
ised, hut  developed  little  town  life  and  are  rarely  mentioned  in. 
history.  They  provided  recruits  for  the  Roman  auxilia,  like 
their  neighbours  the  Astures,  and  their  land  contained  lead  mines, 
of  whjch,  however,  little  is  known. 

CANTABRIAM  MOUNTAINS  (Span.  Cordillera  Canlabrica), 
a  mountain  chain  which  extends  for  more  than  300  m.  across 
northern  Spain,  from  the  western  limit  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
borders  of  Galicia,  and  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
The  Cantabria ns  stretch  from  east  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
sea,  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Ldtaricgos,  afterwards  trending  south- 
ward between  Leon  and  Galicia.  Their  western  boundary  is 
marked  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Mino  (Portuguese  Minho),  by 
the  lower  Sil,  which  flows  into  the  Mino,  and  by  the  Cabrera, 
«a  small  tributary  of  the  Sil.  Some  geographers  regard. the 
mountains  of  Galicia  beyond  the  Mino  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
same  system;  others  confine  the  name  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
highlands  between  Galicia  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  call  their 
western  half  the  Asturian  Mountains.  There  are  also  many 
local  names  for  the  subsidiary  ranges  within  the  chain.  As  a 
whole,  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  arc  remarkable  for  their 
intricate  ramifications,  but  almost  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
the  east,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  principal  ranges, 
from  which  the  lesser  ridges  and  mountain  masses  radiate.  One 
range,  or  scries  of  ranges,  closely  follows  the  outline  of  the  coast ; 
the,  other,  which  is  loftier,  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  great 
tableland  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  coastal  range  rises  in  some 
parts  sheer  above  the  sea,  and  everywhere  has  so  abrupt  a 
declivity  that  the  streams  which  flow  seaward  are  all  short  and 
swift.  The  descent  from  the  southern  range  to  the  high  plateaus 
of  Castile  is  more  gradual,  and  several  large  rivers,  notably  the 
Ebro,  rise  here  and  flow  to  the  south  or  west.  The  breadth  of  the 
Cantabrian  cjiain,  with  all  its  ramifications,  increases  from  about 
60  m.  in  tbe  east  to  about  1 15  m.  in  the  west  Many  peaks  are 
upwards  of  6000  ft.  high,  but  the  greatest  altitudes  are  attained 
in  the  central  ridges  on  the  borders  of  Leon,  Oviedo»  Palcncia 
and  Saniandet.  Here  are  the  Pefia  Vieja  (8743  ft.),  Prieta 
(8304  ft.)  and  Espingucte  (7898  fu);  an  unnamed  summit  in 
the  Pcftas  dc  Europa,  to  which  range  the  Pcna  Vieja  also  belongs, 
rises  00  the  right  bank  of  the  Sella  to  a  height  of  8045  ft. ;  farther 
west  the  peaks  of  Manipodrc,  Ubina,  Ruhia  and  Cuinaall  exceed 
7000  ft.  .A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  chain,  as  of  the  adjacent 
tableland,  is  the  number  of  its  piremtms,  isolated  plateaus  shut 
in  by  lofty  mountains  or  even  by- precipitous  walls  of  rock.  At 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  chain  is  el  Vieoo,  once,  a 
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lake -bed,  now  a  valley  drained  by  the  upper  Stl  and  endowed  by 
mountains  which  bifurcate  from  the  main  range  south  of  the 
pass  of  Leitariegos — the  Sierra  dc  Justrcdo  and  Montaftas  dc 
Leon  curving  towards  the  east  and  south-west,  the  Sierra  dc 
Pfcos,  Sierra  del  Cauret  and  other  ranges  curving  towards  the 
west  and  south-east.  The  Cantabrians  are  rich  in  coal  and  iron; 
an  account  of  their  geological  structure  is  given  under  S*ain. 
They  are  crossed  at  many  points  by  good  roads  and  fn  their 
Eastern  half  by  several  railways.  In  the  west,  near  the  pass  of 
Pajares,  the  railway  from  Leon  to  Oij6n  passes  through  the 
Pcrruc*  tunnel,  which  is  2  m.  long  and  4200  ft.  above  sea-level;  1 
the  railway  descends  northward  through  fifty-eight  smaller 
tunnels.  The  line  from  Leon  to  Orcnse  also  traverses  a  remark- 
able series  of  tunnels,  bridges  and  deep  cuttings. 

eANTACUZINO,  Cantacuzen  or  Cantacuzene,  the  name 
of  a  family  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  Byzantine  emperors  and 
writers  of  the  same  name  (see  under  John  V.,  Cantacuzene). 
The  founder  of  the  family,  Andronik,  migrated  to  Rumania  in 
1 633 ,  and  from  his  two  sons  Constantino  and  Gheorge  sprang  the 
two  principal  lines  which  afterwards  branched  into  numerous 
families  of  nobles  and  high  dignitaries,  including  hospodars 
(rulers)  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia.  The  Cantacuanos  were 
represented  m  every  branch  of  administration  and  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Under  their  influence  the  Rumanian  language  and 
literature  m  the  17th  century  reached  their  highest  development. 
Among  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  family  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  (1)  Sherban  Cahtacuzino  (1640-1688), 
appointed  hospodar  of  Walachia  in  1670.  lie  served  under  the 
Turks  in  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  when  they  were  defeated  it  is 
alleged  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  marching  on  Constantinople 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  the  western  powers  having 
promised  him  their  moral  support.  In  (he  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions he  died  suddenly,  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  the  bbyars^who 
were  afraid  of  his  vast  plans.  Par  more  important  was  his  activity 
in  economic  and  literary  directions.  He  introduced  the  maize 
Into  Rumania;  h  is  now  the  staple  food  of  the  country.  ^  He 
founded  the  first  Rumanian  school  in  Bucharest;  he  assisted 
liberally  in  the  establishment  of  various  printing  offices;  and 
under  his  auspices  the  famous  Rumanian  Bible  appeared  in 
Bucharest  in  1688.  Through  his  influence  also  the  Slavonic 
language  was  officially  and  finally  abolished  from  the  liturgy, 
and  the  Rumanian  language  substituted  for  it.  (2)  Stefan 
Cantacuzino,  son  of  Constantine,  prince  of  Walachia ,  1 714- » 7  **• 
(3)  Demetrius  Cantacuztno,  prince  of  Moldavia,  1674-1676. 
He  left  an  unsatisfactory  record.  Descendants  of  Demetrius  and 
Sherban  have  emigrated  to  Russia,  and  held  high  positions  there 
as  governors  of  Bessarabia  and  in  other* responsible  posts.  (4) 
Of  the  Moldavian  Cantacuzinos,  Theodore  is  well  known  as  a 
chronicler  of  his  times  (c.  1749).  (5)  Gheorce  Cantacuzino 
(b.  1837),  son  of  Gregori  (1800-1849)-  He  was  appointed  m 
1870  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Rumania;  in  1889,  pre- 
sident of  the  chamber;  fn  1892,  president  of  the  senate;  from 
1899  he  was  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  from  1905 
to  1907  prime  minister  (see  also  Rumania:  History).  (M.  C.) 

CANTAGALLO,  an  inland  town  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  about  100  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  the  port  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Cantagallo  railway.  Pop. 
(1890)  of  the  municipality,  26,067,  of  whom  less  than  one-fourth 
live  in  the  town.  Cantagallo  is  situated  in  the  fertile  Parahyba 
valley  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  rich  coffee-producing 
district.  There  are  exhausted  gold  placer  mines  m  its  vicinity, 
but  they  were  not  rich  enough  to  cause  any  considerable  develop- 
ment in  mining.  Coffee  production  is  the  principal  industry, 
but  sugar-cane  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  some  attention 
is  given  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  swine,  the  district  b  an 
excellent  fruit  region. 

CANTAL,  a  department  of  central  France,  formed  from 
Haute-Auvergne,  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Auvergne.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Puy -de  - 
D6me,  E.  by  Haute  Loire,  "S.E.  by  Lozere,  S.  by  Avcyron  and 
Lozere,  and  W.  by  Correzc  and  Lot.  Area  2731  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1906)  228.600.    Cantal  is  situated  in  die  middle  of  the  central 


plateau  of  France.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Moms  du  Cantaf. 
a  volcanic  group  occupying  its  central  region,  and  continued 
towards  the  north  and  east  by  ranges  of  lower  altitude.    The 
Plomb  du  Cantal,  the  culminating  summit  of  the  department, 
attains  a  height  of  6096  ft.;  and  its  neighbours,  the  Puy  Mary 
and  the  Puy  Chavarochc,  attain  a  height  of  5863  and  5722  ft. 
respectively.    Immediately  to  the  east  of  thtr.  central  mass  lies 
the  lofty  but  fertile  plateau  of  Phmezc,  which  merges  into  the 
Monts  dc  la  Margcridc  on  the  eastern  border.  The  valley  of  the 
Truycrc  skirts  the  Plan  czc  on  the  south  and  divides  it  from  the 
Monts  d'Aubrac,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Chaudcsaigucs,  noted 
for  its  thermal  springs,  the  most  Important  In  the  department. 
Northwards  the  Monts  du  Cantal  are  connected  with  61c  Monts 
Dore  by  the  volcanic  range  of  ClzaTlier  and  the  arid  plateaus  of 
Artcnse.    In  the  west  of  the  department  grassy  plateaus  and 
beautiful  river  valleys,  slope  gently  down  from  the  central 
heights.    Most  of  the  streams  of  the  department  have  their 
sources  in  this  central  ridge  and  fall  by  a  short  and  rapid  course 
into  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  extensive  valleys  on  either  side. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  AJagnon,  a  tributary  of  the  Alliert 
the  Ccllc  and  Truycrc,  tributaries  of  the  Lot;  and  the  Cere  and 
Rue,  tributaries  of  the  Dordogne.    The  cKmate  of  the  depart* 
ment  varies  considerably  m  the  different  localities.     In  the 
alluvial  plain  between  Murat  and  St  Flour,  and  in  the  south- 
west in  the  arrondisscment  of  Auriflac,  h  is  generally  mfld  and 
dry;  but  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe  and  the  hurricanes  peculiarly  violent.    The 
cold  and  damp  of  the  climate  in  these  districts  are  great  obstacles 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  but  rye  and  buckwheat  are  grown 
In  considerable  quantities,  and  m  natural  pasture  Cantal  is 
extremely  rich.     Cattle  are  accordingly  reared  with  profit, 
especially  around  Salcrs  and  in  the  Monts  d'Aubrac,  while  butter 
and  Roquefort  cheese  are  made  in  large  quantities.   Large  flock* 
of  sheep  pasture  in  the  Monts  d'Aubrac  and  elsewhere  m  the 
department;  goats  are  also  reared.    The  inhabitants  are  simple 
and  primitive  and  accustomed  to  live- on  the  scantiest  fare! 
Many  of  them  migrate  for  part  of  the  year  to  Paris  and  the  pro* 
vinces,  where  they  engage  in  the  humblest  occupations.    The 
principal  articles  of  food  arc  rye,  buckwheat  and  chestnuts. 
The  internal  resources  of  the  department  are  considerable;  but 
the  difficulty  of  land-carriage  prevents  them  being  sufficiently 
developed.    The  hills  and  valleys  abound  with  game  and  the 
streams  with  fish.    Cantal  produces  a  vast  variety  of  aromatic 
and  medicinal  plants;  and  its  mineral  products  include  coal, 
antimony  and  lime.    The  department  has  no  prominent  manu- 
factures.   Live-stock,  cheese,  butter  and  coal  are  the  principal 
exports;  coal,  wine,  cereals,  flour  and  earthenware  are  im* 
ported.  The  department  is  served  by  the  railways  of  the  Orleans 
and  Southern  companies,  the  construction  of  which  at  some 
points  demanded  considerable  engineering  skill,  notably  m  the 
Case  of  the  viaduct  of  Garabit  spanning  the  gorge  of  the  Truyere. 
Cantal  is  divided  into  four  arrondisscments — Aurillac,  Mauriac, 
Murat  and  St  Flour— 23  cantons  and  267  communes.   It  belongs 
to  the  region  of  the  XIII.  army  corps  and  to  the  academic 
(educational  division)  of  Clermont-Ferrand.    Its  bishopric  is 
at  St  Flour  and  depends  on  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges.    Its 
court  of  appeal  is  at  Riom.    The  capital  is  Aurillac  (?.«.),  and 
St  Flour  (g.v.)  is  the  other  principal  town. 

CAMTARINI,  SIHONB  (1612-1648),  called  "Simone  da  Pesaro, 
painter  and  etcher,  was  born  at  Oropczza  near  Pesaro  in  1612. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Guido  Rcni  and  a  fellow-student  of  Domeni- 
chino  and  Alba  no.  The  irritability  of  his  temper  and  his  vanity 
were  extreme;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Verona  in  1648,  was  occasioned  by  chagrin  at  his  failure  fn 
a  portrait  of  the  duke  of  Mantua.  Others  relate  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  a  Mantuan  painter  whom  he  had  injured.  Hta 
pictures,  though  masterly  and  spirited,  are  deficient  in  originality. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  mistaken  for  examples  of  Guido 
Reni,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  is  by  some  considered  superior  in  the 
extremities  of  tfic  figures.  Among  his  principal  paintings  are 
"St  Anthony,"  at  CagH;  the  u Magdalene,"  at  Pesaro;  the 
"Transfiguration." in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan;  the  "Portrait 
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Of  Guido,"  in  the  Bologna  gallery;  and  "St  Romuald,"  in  the 
Casa  Paolucd.  His  most  celebrated*  etching  is  "Jupiter, 
•Neptune  and  Pluto,  honouring  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Borghese." 

CANTATA  (Italian  for  a  song  or  story  set  to  music),  a  vocal 
composition  accompanied  by  instruments  and  generally  con- 
taining more  than  one  movement.  In  the  16th  century,  when 
all  serious  music  was  vocal,  the  term  had  no  reason  to  exist,  but 
with,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music  in  the  17th  century  cantatas' 
began  to  exist  under  that  name  as  soon  as  the  instrumental  art 
was  definite  enough  to  be  embodied  iu  sonatas.  From  the  middle 
of  the  17th  till  late  in  the  z8th  century  a  favourite  form  of  Italian 
chamber  music  was  the  cantata  for  one  or  two  solo  voices,  with 
accompaniment  of  harpsichord  and  perhaps  a  few  other  solo 
instruments.  It  consisted  at  first  of  a  declamatory  narrative 
or  scene  in  recitative,  held  together  by  a  primitive  aria  repeated 
at  intervals.  Fine  examples  may  be  found  in  the  church  music 
of  Carissimi;  and  the  English  vocal  solos  of  Purcell  (such  as 
Mad  Tom  and  Mad  Bess)  show  the  utmost  that  can  be  made  of 
this  archaic  form.  With  the  rise  of  the  Da  Capo  aria  the  cantata 
became  a  group  of  two  or  three  arias  joined  by  recitative. 
Handel's  numerous  Italian  duets  and  trios  are  examples  on  a 
rather  large  scale.  His  Latin  motet  SUctc  Venti,  for  soprano 
solo,  shows  the  use  of  this  form  in  church  music 

The  Italian  solo  cantata  naturally  tended,  when  on  a  large 
scale,  to  become  indistinguishable  from  a  scene  in  an  opera* 
In  the  same  way  the  church  cantata,  solo  or  choral,  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  a  small  oratorio  or  portion  of  an  oratorio. 
This  is  equally  evident  whether  we  examine  the  unparalleled 
church  cantatas  of  Bach,  of  which  nearly  200  are  extant,  or  the 
Chandos  Anthems  of  HandeL  In  Bach's  case  many  of  the 
larger  cantatas  are  actually  called  oratorios;  and  the  Christmas 
Oratorio  is  a  collection  of  six  church  cantatas  actually  intended 
for  performance  on  six  different  days,  though  together  forming 
as  complete  an  artistic  whole  as  any  classical  oratorio. 

The  essential  point,  however,  in  Bach's  church  cantatas  is 
that  they  formed  part  of  *  church  service,  and  moreover  of 
a  service  in  which  U>e  organization  of  the  music  was  far  more 
coherent  than  is  possible  in  the  Anglican  church.  Many  of 
Bach's  greatest  cantatas  begin  with  an  elaborate  chorus  followed 
by  a  couple  of  arias  and  recitatives,  and  end  with  a  plain  chorale. 
This  has  often  been  commented  upon  as  an  example  of  Bach's 
indifference  to  artistic  climax  in  the  work  as  a  whole.  But  no 
one  will  maintain  this  who  realizes  the  place  which  the  church 
cantata  occupied  in  the  Lutheran  church  service.  The  text  was 
carefully  based  upon  the  gospel  or  lessons  for  the  day;  unless 
the  cantata  was  short  the  sermon  probably  took  place  after  the 
first  chorus  or  one  of  the  arias,  and  the  congregation  joined  in 
the  final  chorale.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  service  was  the  unity 
of  the  music;  and,  in  the  cases  where  all  the  movements  of  the 
cantata  were  founded  on  one  and  the  same  chorale-tune,  this 
unity  has  never  been  equalled,  except  by  those  16th-century 
masses  and  motets  which  are  founded  upon  the  Gregorian  tones 
of  the  festival  for  which  they  are  written. 

In  modem  times  the  term  cantata  is  applied  almost  exclusively 
to  choral,  as  distinguished  from  solo  vocal  music.  There  has, 
perhaps,  been  only  one  kind  of  cantata  since  Bach  which  can 
be  recognized  as  an  art  form  and  not  as  a  mere  title  for  works 
otherwise  impossible  to  classify.  It  is  just  possible  to  recognize 
as  a  distinct  artistic  type  that  kind  of  early  19th-century  cantata 
in  which  the  chorus  is  the  vehicle  for  music  more  lyric  and  song- 
like  than  the  oratorio  style,  though  at  the  same  time  not  exclude 
lug  the  possibility  of  a  brilliant  climax  in  the  shape  of  a  light 
order  of  fugue.  Beethoven's  GlorreUhe  Augenblick  is  a  brilliant 
"  pot-Doiler  "  in  this  style;  Weber's  Jubd  Cantata  is.  a  typical 
specimen,  and  Mendelssohn's  WalpurgisnadU  is  the  classic. 
Mendelssohn's  "  Symphony  Cantata,"  the  Lobgcsang,  is  a  hybrid 
work,  partly  in  the  oratorio  style.  It  is  preceded  by  three  sym- 
phonic movements,  a  device  avowedly  suggested  by  Beethoven's 
ninth  symphony;  but  the  analogy  is  not  accurate,  as  Beet- 
hoven's work  is  a  symphony  of  which  the  fourth  movement  is 
a  choral  finale  of  essentially  single  design,  whereas  Mendelssohn's 
M  Symphony  Cantata11  is  a  cantata  with  three  symphonic 
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preludes.  The  full  lyric  possibilities  of  a  string  of  choral 
songs  were  realized  at  last  by  Brahms  in  his  Rinoldo,  set  to  a 
text  which  Goethe  wrote  at  the  same  time  as  he  wrote  that  of 
the  Walpurgisnacht.  The  point  of  Brahms's  work  (his  only 
experiment  in  this  genre)  has  naturally  been  lost  by  critics  who 
expected  in  so  voluminous  a  composition  the  qualities  of  an 
elaborate  choral  music  with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  Brahms  has  probably  said  the  last  word  on  this  subject; 
and  the  remaining  types  of  cantata  (beginning  with  Beethoven's 
Meeres~st&c,  and  including  most  of  Brahms's  and  many  notable 
English  small  choral  works)  are  merely  so  many  different  ways 
of  setting  to  choral  music  a  poem  which  is  just  too  long  to  be 
comprised  in  one  movement.  (D.  F.  T.) 

CANTEEN  (through  the  Fr.  confine,  from  Ital.  cantino,  a 
cellar),  a  word  chiefly  used  in  a  military  sense  for  an  official 
sutler's  shop,  where  provisions,  &c,  are  sold  to  soldiers.  The 
word  was  formerly  applied  also  to  portable  equipments  for  carry- 
ing liquors  and  food,  or  for  cooking  in  the  field.  Another  sense 
of  the  word,  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day,  is  that  of  a 
soldier's  water-bottle,  or  of  a  small  wooden  or  metal  can  for 
carving  a  workman's  liquor,  &c. 

CANTEMIR,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Tatar  origin, 
which  came  from  the  Crimea  in  the  17th  century  and  settled  in 
Moldavia. 

Constantino  Cantxmtr  became  a  prince  of  Moldavia,  1685^ 
1693.  Be  was  a  good  and  conscientious  ruler,  who  protected 
the  people  from  the  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherers  and  introduce^ 
peace  into  his  country.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  Antioch,  who  ruled  twice,  z  606-1 700  and  1705-1707. 

His  youngest  brother,  Demetrius  or  Demexer  Cantem* 
(b.  October  36, 1673),  was  made  prince  of  Moldavia  in  1710;  he 
ruled  only  one  year,  1710-1711,  when  he  joined  Peter  the  Great 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Turks  and  placed  Moldavia  under 
Russian  suzerainty.  Beaten  by  the  Turks,  Cantemir  emigrate^ 
to  Russia,  where  he  and  his  family  finally  settled.  He  died  at 
Kharkov  in  17 23.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  linguists 
of  his  time,  speaking  and  writing  eleven  languages,  and  peing 
well  versed  in  Oriental  scholarship.  He  was  a  voluminous  and 
original  writer  of  great  sagacity  and  deep  penetration,  and  his. 
writings  range  over  many  subjects.  The  best  known  is  his. 
History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  oriental  music,  which  is  no  longer  extant;  the 
first  critical  history  of  Moldo-Walachia;  the  first  geographical! 
ethnographical  and  economic  description  of  Moldavia,  De* 
scriptio  Moldoviac,  under  the  name  of  Historia  Hieroglyphica,  to 
which  he  furnished  a  key,  and  in  which  the  principal  persons  are 
represented  by  animals;  also  the  history  of  the  two  ruling 
houses  of  Brancovan  and  Cantacuzmo;  and  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  old  theme  of  the  disputation  between  soul  and 
body,  written  in  Greek  and  Rumanian  under  the  title  Ditanul 
Lumii. 

The  Iatter's  son,  Antioch  Cantemir  (born  in  Moldavia,  17001 
died  in  Paris,  1744),  became  in  1731  Russian  minister  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1736  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Paris.  He 
brought  to  London  the  Latin  MS.  from  whence  the  English 
translation  of  his  father's  history  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  made 
by  N.  Tindal,  London,  1756,  to  which  he  added  an  exhaustive 
biography  and  bibliography  of  the  author  (pp.  455-460).  He 
was  a  Russian  poet  and  almost  the  first  author  of  satires  ia 
modern  Russian  literature. 

BiauooaAFHY.— OpereU  Principelui  D.  Cantemir  K  ed.  Academl* 
Roman*  (1872  foll.Jj  A.  Philippine,  Introducers  in  tsloria  hmbei  si 
literal,  tomane  (Iasi,  1888),  pp.  193-302;  O.  G.  Lecca,  Familiile 
boeresti  romone  (Bukarest,  1898),  pp.  144-148;  M.Gaster,  ChreUonu 
—  ^  ,  i.  322, 359  (in  Cyrillic).  (M.G.) 


CANTERBURY,  CHARLES  KANNERS-STJTFON,  ist  Vis- 
count  (1780-1845),  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the 
elder  son  of  Cba ties  Maimers-Sutton  (q.v.),  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  was  born  on  the  29th  of  January  1780. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1802,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  i8oo\ 
^  At  the  general  election  of  this  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
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in  the  Tory  inttrest  as  member  for  Scarborough,  and  in  1809 
became  judge-advocate-general  in  the  ministry  of  Spencei1 
Perceval  He  retained  this  position  until  June  1817,  when  he 
was  elected  speaker  in  succession  to  Charles  Abbot,  created 
Baron  Colchester,  refusing  to  exchange  this  office  in  1827  for 
that  of  home  secretary.  In  1832  he  abandoned  Scarborough  and 
was  returned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Before  the  general  election  of  1S32 
Manners-Sutton  had  intimated  his  desire  to  retire  from  the 
position  of  speaker  and  had  been  voted  an  annuity  of  £4000  a 
year.  The  ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  however,  reluctant  to  meet 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  with  a  new  and  inexperienced 
occupant  of  the  chair,  persuaded  him  to  retain  his  office,  and  in 
1833  he  was  elected  speaker  for  the  seventh  time.  Some  feeling 
had  been  shown  against  him  on  this  occasion  owing  to  his  Tory 
proclivities,  and  the  Whigs  frequently  complained  that  outside 
the  House  he  was  a  decided  partisan.  The  result  was  that  when 
a  new  parliament  met  in  February  1835  a  sharp  contest  ensued 
for  the  speakership,  and  Manners-Sutton  was  defeated  by  James 
Abercromby,  afterwards  Lord  Dunfermline.  In  March  1835  the 
retiring  speaker  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Bottesford 
and  Viscount  Canterbury.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  high 
commissioner  for  Canada,  but  owing  to  domestic  reasons  he 
never  undertook  the  appointment.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
aist  of  July  1845  and  was  buried  at  Addington.  His  first  wire 
was  Lucy  (d.  1815),  daughter  of  John  Denison  of  Ossington,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Both  his  sons,  Charles 
John  (1812-1869),  and  John  Henry  Thomas  (1814-1877), 
succeeded  in  turn  to  the  viscounty.  By  his  second  wife,  Ellen 
(d-  1845),  widow  of  John  Home-Purves,  he  had  a  daughter. 

CANTERBURY,  a  city  and  county  of  a  city,  the  metropolis  of 
an  archdiocese  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  municipal, 
county  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Kent,  England,  62  m. 
E.S.E.  of  London  by  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (1001)  24,889.  It  lies  on  the  river  Stour,  which  here 
debouches  from  a  beautiful  narrow  valley  of  the  North  Downs, 
the  low  but  abrupt  elevations  of  which  command  fine  views  of 
the  city  from  the  west  and  south,  while  the  river  presently  enters 
upon  the  flat  belt  of  land  which  separates  the  elevated  Isle  of 
Thanet  from  the  rest  of  Kent.  This  belt  represents  the  existence, 
in  early  historic  times,  of  a  sea-strait,  and  Fordwich,  little  more 
than  2  m.  north-east  of  Canterbury,  was  once  accessible  for  ship- 
ping.   The  city  surrounds  the  precincts  of  the  great  cathedral. 

The  Cathedral. — It  was  to  Canterbury,  as  the  capital  of 
^vthelberht,  the  fourth  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  that  in  507  Augustine 
and  his  fellow-missionaries  came  from  Rome,  and  their  settle- 
ment by  iEthelberht  in  his  capital  became  the  origin  of  its 
position,  held  ever  since,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Church  of 
England  iEthelberht,  whose  queen.  Bertha,  was  already  a 
Christian,  gave  the  missionaries  a  church  whose  mythical  founder 
was  King  Lucius.  Augustine  was.  a  Benedictine  and  established 
the  monastery  of  that  order  attached  to  the  cathedral;  this 
foundation  was  set  upon  a  firm  basis  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  placed  its  charge  (as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  diocese)  in  the  hands  of  a  prior. 

Preparatory  to  the  description  of  the  cathedral,  the  principal 
epochs  in  the  history  of  its  erection  may  be  noted.  The  Roraano- 
British  church  occupied  by  St  Augustine,  of  basilica 
Jj5jJ[y  form,  remained  long  in  use,  though  it  was  largely 
bmHdtag.  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Odo,  c.  950;  after  further 
vicissitudes  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  In  1067.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  taking  up  his  office  in  1070,  undertook  the 
building  of  an  entirely  new  church,  but  under  Anselm  (1.  n 00) 
Prior  Ernulf  rebuilt  the  eastern  part,  and  his  successor  Conrad 
carried  on  the  work.  A  fire  destroyed  much  of  this  part  of  tfce 
building  in  1174,  and  from  that  year  the  architect,  William  of 
Sens,  took  up  the  work  of  rebuilding  until  1178,  when,  on  his 
suffering  serious  injury  by  falling  from  a  scaffold,  another 
William,  commonly  distinguished  as  the  Englishman,  carried  on 
the  work  and  completed  it  in  x  184.  In  1376  Archbishop 
Sudbury  entered  upon  the  construction  of  a  new  nave,  and  Prior 
ChiHenden  continued  this  under  Archbishop  Courtenay.    The 


building  ef  the  centcal  tower  was  undertaken  c  1405  by  Prior 
Coldstone,  with  the  counsel  of  Selling,  his  predecessor,'  anVf 
Archbishop  Morton. 

This  Perpendicular  tower  is  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
exterior.  It  rises  in  two  storeys  to  a  height  of  235  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  is  known  variously  as  Bell  Harry  tower  BxMor 
from  the  great  bell  it  contains,  or  as  the  Angel  steeple 
from  the  gilded  figure  of  an  angel  which  formerly  adorned  the 
summit.  The  Perpendicular  nave  Is  flanked  at  the  west  front 
by  towers,  whose  massive  buttresses,  rising  in  tiers,  serve  to 
enhance  by  contrast  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  unbroken  straight 
lines  of  Bell  Harry  tower.  The  south-western  Of  these  towers 
is  an  original  Perpendicular  structure  by  Prior  Goldstone,  while 
the  north-western  was  copied  from  it  in  1 834-1 840,  replacing  a 
Norman  tower  which  had  carried  a  spire  until  1705  and  had 
become  unsafe.  The  north-west  and  south-west  transepts  are 
included  in  ChOlenden's  Perpendicular  reconstruction;  but  east 
of  these  earlier  work  is  met  with.  The  south-cast  transept 
exhibits  Norman  work;  the  projecting  chapel  east  of  this  is 
known  as  Ansclm's  tower.  The  cathedral  terminates  eastward  in 
a  graceful  apsidal  form,  with  the  final  addition  of  the  circular 
eastern  chapel  built  by  William  the  Englishman,  and  known  as 
the  Corona  or  Becket's  Crown.  St  Andrew's  tower  or  chapel 
on  the  north  side,  corresponding  to  Ansclm's  on  the  south,  is 
the  work  of  Ernulf.  From  this  point  westward  the  various 
monastic  buildings  adjoin  the  cathedral  on  the  north  side,  so 
that  the  south  side  is  that  from  which  the  details  of  the  exterior 
must  be  examined. 

When  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  is  entered,  the  complete 
separation  of  the  interior  into  two  main  parts,  not  only  owing 
to  the  distinction  between  the  two  main  periods  of  t^ulor. 
building,  but  by  an  actual  structural  arrangement, 
is  realized  as  an  unusual  and,  as  it  happens,  a  most  impressive 
feature.  In  most  English  cathedrals  the  choir  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  screen;  at  Canterbury  not  only  is  this  the  case, 
but  the  separation  is  further  marked  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  screen,  the  choir  floor  (but  not  its  roof)  being 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  nave.  Chillenden,  in  rebuilding 
the  nave,  retained  only  the  lower  parts  of  some  or  the  early 
Norman  walls  of  Lanfranc  and  the  piers  of  the  central  tower 
arches.  These  piers  were  encased  or  altered  on  Perpendicular 
lines.  In  the  choir,  the  late  12th-century  work  of  the  two 
Williams,  the  notable  features  are  its  great  length,  the  fine 
ornamentation  and  the  use  of  arches  both  round  and  pointed, 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  transition  between  the  Norman 
and  Early  English  styles;  the  prolific  use  of  .dark  marble  in  the 
shafts  and  mouldings  strongly  contrasting  with  the  light  stone 
which  is  the  material  principally  used;  and,  finally,  the  graceful 
incurve  of  the  main  arcades  and  walls  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
choir  where  it  joins  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  an  arrangement 
necessitated  by  the  preservation  of  the  earlier  flanking  chapels 
or  towers  of  St  Anselm  and  St  Andrew.  From  the  altar  eastward 
the  floor  of  the  church  is  raised  again  above  that  of  the  choir. 
The  choir  screen  was  built  by  Prior  de  Estria,  c.  1300.  The 
organ  is  not  seen,  being  hidden  in  the  triforram  and  played  from 
the  choir.  There  are  several  tombs  of  archbishops  in  the  choir. 
The  south-east  transept  serves  as  the  chapel  of  the  King's  school 
and  exhibits  the  work  of  Wilfiam  of  Sens  in  alteration  of  that 
of  Ernulf.  Ansehn's  chapel  or  tower,  already  mentioned,  may 
be  noticed  again  as  containing  a  Decorated  window  (1336).  This 
style  is  not  common  in  the  cathedral. 

Behind  the  altar  is  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  celebrated  shrine  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.    The 
priory  owed  its  chief  fame  to  the  murder  of  Archbishop     n«i»ft 
Becket  (1170)  in  the  church,  his  canonization  as  St     ***■* 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  resort  of  the  Christian     **?** 
world  on  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.    Miracles  were     ***"" 
almost  immediately  said  to  be  worked  at  his  grave  in  the  crypt 
and  at  the  well  in  which  his  garments  had  been  washed;  and 
from  the  time  when  Henry  II.  did  his  penance  for  the  mwder 
in  the  chuith,  and  the  battle  of  Alnwick  was  gained  over  the 
Scots  a  few  days  afterwards— ft  was  supposed  as.  a  result— tha 
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luieot  tlM  null's '|ttwer«id  the  fopubrily  of  his  worship 
became  established  in  Engl»~l,  On '  the  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral  alter  the  fu-e  of  1174,  a  magnificent  shrine  wu  erected 
for  bun  in  Trinity  Chapel,  which  wu  built  lor  the  purpose,  tad 
became  througodfor  thicc  centuries  by  pilgrims  and  worshippers 
of  all  diso,  from  slugs  tod  emperors  downward.  Hence. 
forward  the  interest*  of  the  dty  beans  t 
the  cathedral,  and  were  shown  in  the  Luxe  number  of  hostels 
for  the  uxonunodaiion  of  pilgrims,  and  of  shops 
wares  especially  suited  to  their  tastes.  A  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury became  not  only  ■  pious  eiacise,  but  a  favourite  sum 
excursion;  and  the  poet  Chiucoi,  writing  in.  the  14th  cent- 
gives  an  admirable  picture  of  such  pilgrimages,  with  the  mam 

and  behaviour  of  a  party  of  pilgrims,  leisurely  enjoying 

journey  and  telling  stories  on  the  road.  The  English  language 
even  preserved  two  words  originating  in  these  custoi 
"canterbury,"  or  a  "Canterbury  tale,"  a  phrase  used 
fiction,  and  a  "  canter,"  which  Is  a  short  form  f  or  a  "  Canterbury 
gallop,"  an  allusion  to  the  easy  pace  at  which  these  pilgrimages 
were  performed.  The  shrine  with  its  vast  collected  wealth  was 
destroyed,  and  every  reminiscence  connected  with  it  as  far  as 
possible  effaced,  by  King  Henry  VIII. 'a  commissioners  in  1 538. 
But  some  of  the  beautiful  old  windows  of  stained  glass,  illustrat- 
ing the  miracles  wrought  in  connexion  with  the  saint,  are  pre- 
acrved.  The  north-west  transept  was  the  actual  scene  of  Becket's 
murder;  the  spot  where  he  fell  is  shown  on  the  floor,  but  this 
part  of  the  bunding  is  of  later  date  than  the  tragedy. 

Close  to  the  site  of  the  shrine  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  with  a  Lernatkable  portrait  effigy,  and  above  it 
his  helmet,  shield  and  othir  equipment.  There  is  also  in  this 
chapel  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  IV.  The  Corona,  at  the  extreme 
east  of  the  church,  contains  the  so-called  St  Augustine's  chair 
in  which  the  archbishops  are  enthroned.  It  is  of  marble,  but 
its  name  Is  not  deserved,  as  It  dates  probably  from  c.  1 900.  The 
western  part  of  the  crypt,  beneath  the  choir,  is  the  work  of 
Emntf,  and  perhaps  incorporates  some  of  Lanfranc's  work. 
The  chapel  of  St  John  or  St  Gabriel,  beneath  Anselm's  tower, 
is  still  used  for  service,  in  which  the  French  language  is  used; 
it  was  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  ijfii,  on  behalf  of  French 
Protestant  refugees,  who  were  also  permitted  to  carry  on  their 
trade  as  weavers  in  the  crypt  The  eastern  and  Loftier  part  of 
the  crypt,  with  its  npsidal  termination,  is  the  work  of  William 
the  Englishman.  Here  for  some  time  lay  the  body  of  Becket, 
and  here  the  celebrated  penance  of  Henry  IL  was  performed. 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  precincts  is  through  an  ornate  gate- 
way at  the  south-west,  called  Christchurch  gateway,  and  built 
_  by  Prior  Goldstone  in  1517.    Among    ' 
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is  of  the  innimary,  the  tir 
treasury  and  the  lavatory  tower,  Norman  in  the  loner  part  and 
.  Perpendicular  in  the  upper.  The  cloisters  are  of  various  dates, 
containing  a  little  rich  Norman  work,  but  were  very  largely 
rebuilt  by  Prior  Chillcnden.  The  upper  part  of  the  chapter- 
house is  also  his  work,  but  the  lower  is  by  Prior  de  Estria.  The 
library  is  modern.  The  site  of  the  New  Hall  of  the  monastery 
is  covered  by  modern  buildings  of  King's  school,  but  the  Norman 
entry-stair  is  preserved— a  magnificent  mnpfa  of  the  style, 
with  highly  ornate  arcading.    .  • 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are:  length  (out- 
side) jii  ft.,  nave  178  ft-,  choir  iSo  ft. .  The  nave  is  71  ft  in 
breadth  and  So  ft  in  height 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primate  of  all  England;  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury  coven  England 
^j*™  and  Wales  south  of  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire;  and  the 
n  in  diocese  covers  a  great  part  of  Kent  with  a  small  part 
of  Sussex.  The  following  is  a  list  of  archbishop*  of 
Canterbury: — 
'■I,  Augustine.  59;  to  605.  0.  Deusdedit   (Frkhonn),  65s 


),  605 


i.  Hnnoriu*,  637  a 


toe?* 


_*"*■■ 

9.  Tactviae,7| 


so.  Lyfint  iot3  to  10*0. 

30.    AlK.-ITmI.ri.  I020  to  rojg. 

JI,  Eadsigc,  |HI  to  1050. 

31-  Robert  of  Jutnieges.  1051  n 

33.  Stigaad,  iojj  to  1070. 
3*.  Ijnfranc.  1070  to  1089. 

36.    Ralph  de  Turbine,   III*  R 

37-  William  de  Corbeuil  (Cur- 

38.  TneobaH.Viwtollol. 

39.  Thoma9Bccltet.ri6au>ii;a 

40.  Richard,  1174  to  1184. 

41.  Baldwin,  118s  to  1190. 

42.  Reginald  Fiti-Jocelyn,  HOC. 

43.  Hubert  Walter.  1103101305. 

45.  Richard  Welherahed,   lais 

46.  Edmund  Rich  (deAbbendon) 

47.  Boniface  of  Savoy,  teal  to 

48.  Robert  Kuwardby,   1173  *0 

.  ."'5- . . 

.   John  Feckham,  1174101191. 
1  Robert  Wtnchelsea,  1193  to 


d. 1331  to 
4.348.0 


WHuam  Conrtenay,  13S1  to 

Thomas  Arundel,    1390  to 

Henry  Cbkheley,    1414  tip 

63.  John  Stafford,  1443  10  145:. 
04.  John  Kemp,  145a  to  1454 
65.  Thomas  Bourchier,  1434  to 

«.  John  Morton   14S6  to  tjoo. 

67.  Heny  Dean  (Dene).  1301  to 

68.  Wilham  Wuhan.  1503  to 
■So,  Thomas  Cranmcr,  1533  to 

70.  Reginald  Pole,  IggDtoIgJB. 

71.  Matthew   Parker.   1339  » 

71.  Edmund  Crindal,   ij7j  (■ 

73.  Jolm  Whitgift,  1*83101604. 

74.  Richard    Bancroft,    1604   to 

75-    George  Abbot,  1610  to  1633, 

I       76.     Will-.igi  Laud.  163-1  <t>  1(145- 

■  78.    Gilbert     Sheldon,     1663     to 

79.  William   Sancrofl.    I6;S    to 

IC9I. 

80.  John  Tillotson,  1(91  to  11391. 

81.  Thomas  Tenison,    1694  to 

81.  William  Wake,I7l6tor;37. 
83.  John  Potter.  1737  to  1747, 
04.   Thomas    Herring,     1747    to 

Bj.  Matthew  Huuon.  1757  to 

'758. 
«.  Thomas    Seeker,     175s    to 

1768. 
87.  Frederick  Comwallis.  1768 

to  1783. 
8B.    John  Moore.  1763101805. 

89.  Charles   Manners -Sutton, 

90.  William    Howley,    ISiS   to 

■  r       1848.       . 

91.  John  Bird  Sumner,  184810 

9J,  Charles    Thomas    Loagtey, 
93.    Archibald     Campbell     Tail, 


.   Simon    Langham,    1366    to  to  1896. 

1368.  95-    Frederick  Temple,    1896  to 
..William    Whittlesea,     1368  1003. 

to  1374.  96.  Randall  Thomas  Davidson. 

The  archbishop  has  a  (eat  at  Lambeth  Palace,  London. 
_.*»  ere  fragments  in  Palace  Street  of  the  old  archbishop's 
palace  which  have  been  incorporated  with  a  modern  palace. 

OAtr    EcdetiaaHiai     FeuninHetU.  —  Canterbury    naturally 

abounded  In  religious  foundations.     The  most  important,  apart 

the  cathedral,  was  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Augustine. 

This  was  erected  on  a  site  granted  by  King  *£thelboht  outside 

ipital,  In  a  tract  called  Longport.     Augustine  dedicated 

it  Peter  and  St  Paul,  but  Archbishop  Dunstan  added  the 

sainted  name  of  the  founder  to  the  dedication,  and  in  common 

so  It  came  to  exclude  those  of  the  apostles.     The  site  is  now 

coupled  by  St  Augustine's  Missionary  College,  founded  in  1S44 

rhen  the  property  was  acquired  by  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope. 

Some  ancient  remnants  are  preserved,  the  principal  being  the 

ontranea gateway  [1300),  with  thecemetery  gate,  dated  a  century 

later,  and  the  guest  hall,  now  the  refectory;  but  the  scanty 

Ins  of  St  Pattens'  chapel  are  of  high  interest,  and  embody 

■man  material.     The  chapel  is  said  to  have  received  its  dedica- 

>n  from  St  Augustine  cm  account  of  the  special  association  of 

Paucra*  with  children,  and  in  connexion   with  the  fumous 

story  of  St  Gregory,  whose  attention  was  first  si 
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when  be  saw  the  fair-foeed  children  of  the  'Angles  who  had  been 
brought  to  Rome,  and  termed  them  "  not  Angles  but  angels,  "t  . 

There  were  lesser  houses  of  many  religious  orders  in  Canterbury, 
but  only  two,  those  of  the  Dominicans  near  St  Peter's  church 
in  St  Peter's  Street,  .and  the  Franciscans,  also  in  St  Peter's 
Street,  have  left  notable  remains.  The  Dominican  refectory  is 
used  as  a  chapel.  Among  the  many  churches,  St  Martin's, 
Longport,  is  of  the  first  interest.  .  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
earliest  work  of  Augustine  in  Canterbury,  and  had  seen  Christian 
service  before  his  arrival.  Its  walls  contain  Roman  masonry, 
but  whether  it  is  in  part  a  genuine  remnant  of  a  Romano-British 
Christian  church  is  open  to  doubt.  There  are  Norman,  Early 
English  and  later  portions;  and  the  font  may  be  in  part  pre- 
Norman,  and  is  indeed  associated  by  tradition  with  the  baptism 
of  jEthelberht  himself.  St  Mildred's  church  exhibits  Early 
English  and  Perpendicular  work,  and  the  use  of  Roman  material 
is  again  visible  here.  St  Paul's  is  of  Early  English  origin; 
St  Dunstan's,  St  Peter's  and  Holy  Cross  are  mainly  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular.  The  village  of  Harbledown,  on  the  hill 
west  of  Canterbury  on  the  London  road,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  a  beautiful  view  over  the  dry  is  obtained,  has  many 
associations  with  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Canterbury.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  his  pilgrimage  under  the  name,  appro- 
priate to  Us  site,  ot  "  Bob  up  and  down."  The  almshouses, 
which  occupy  the  site  of  Lanfranc's  hospital  for  lepers,  include 
an  ancient  hall  and  a  chapel  in  which  the  west  door  and  northern 
nave  arcade  are  Norman,  and  are  doubtless  part  of  Lanfranc's 
buildings.  The  neighbouring  parish  church  is  in  great  part 
rebuilt.  Among  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  in  Canter- 
bury there  are  several  which  may  be  called  the  descendants  of 
medieval  ecclesiastical  foundations. 

City  Buildings,  &•<:. — The  old  city  walls  may  be  traced,  and 
the  public  walk  called  the  Dane  John  (derived  probably  from 
donjon)  follows  the  summit  of  a  high  artificial  mound  within 
the  lines.  The  cathedral  is  finely  seen  from  this  point  Only 
the  massive  turrcted  west  gate,  of  the  later  part  of  the  14th 
century,  remains  out  of  the  former  six  city  gates.  TBe  site  of 
the  castle  is  not  far  from  the  Dane  John,  and  enough  remains  of 
the  Norman  keep  to  show  its  strength  and  great  size.  Among 
other  buildings  and  institutions  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
guildhall  in  High  Street,  of  the  early  part  of  the'  18th  century; 
the  museum,  which  includes  a  fine  collection  of  local,  including 
many  Roman,  relics;  and  the  school  of  art,  under  municipal 
management,  but  founded  by  the  painter  T.  Sidney  Cooper 
(d.  1902),  who  was  a  resident  at  Harbledown.  A  modern  statue 
of  a  muse  commemorates  the  poet  Christopher  Marlowe  (1564- 
i593)f  &  native  of  the  city;  and  a  pillar  indicates  the  place  where 
a  number  of  persons  were  burnt  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

The  King's  school,  occupying  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
cathedral,  developed  out  of  the  early  teaching  furnished  by  the 
monastery.  It  was  refounded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541  (whence 
its  name),  and  is  managed  on  the  lines  of  ordinary  public  schools. 
It  has  about  250  boys;  and  there  is  besides  a  junior  or  prepara- 
tory school.  The  school  is  still  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
foundation,  the  dean  and  chapter  being  its  governors. 

A  noted  occasion  of  festivity  in  Canterbury  is  the  Canterbury 
cricket-week,  when  the  Kent  county  cricket  eleven  engages  in 
matches  with  other  first-class  teams,  and  many  visitors  are 
attracted  to  the  city. 

Canterbury  has  a  considerable  agriculture  trade,  breweries, 
tanneries,  brickworks  and  other  manufactures.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  one  member.  The  city  Is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area,  3955  acres. 

History  of  the  City.— The  existence  of  a  Romano-British  town 
on  the  site  of  Canterbury  .has  already  been  indicated.  It  was 
named  Durovernum,  and  was  a  flourishing  county  town  on  the 
road  from  the  Kentish  ports  to  London.  Mosaic  pavements  and 
other  remains  have  been  found  in  considerable  abundance.  The 
city,  known  by  the  Saxons  as  Ccnho&oburh,  the  town  of  the  men 
of  Kent,  was  the  metropolis  of  Athelberht's  kingdom.  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey  Canterbury  formed  part  of  the 
royal  demesne  and  was  governed  by  a  portreer*  as  it  had  been 


before  the  Conquest  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  two 
bailiffs  presided  over  the  burghmote,  assisted  by  a  larger  and 
smaller  council.  Henry  II.,  by  an  undated  charter,  confirmed 
former  privileges  and  granted  to  the  citizens  that  no  one  shoul^ 
implead  them  outside  the  city  walls  and  that  the  pleas  of  the 
crown  should  be  decided  according  to  the  customs  of  the  city. 
In  1256  Henry  III.  granted  them  the  city  at  an  annual  fee  farm 
of  £6d;  also  the  right  ef  electing  their  bailiffs.  Confirmations 
of  former  charters  with  additional  liberties  were  granted  by  later 
sovereigns,  and  Henry  VI.  incorporated  Canterbury,  which  he 
called  "  one  of  our  most  ancient  cities,"  under  the  style  of  the* 
mayor  and  commonalty,  the  mayor  to  be  elected  by  the  burgesses. 
James  L  in  1609  confirmed  these  privileges,  giving  the  burgesses 
the  right  to  be  called  a  body  corporate  and  to  elect  twelve  aider* 
■sen  and  a  common  council  of  twenty-four.  Charles  II.,  after 
calling  in  the  charters  of  corporations,  granted  a  confirmation  in 
1684.  Canterbury  was  first  represented  in  parliament  in  1283, 
and  it  continued  to  return  two  members  until  1885,  when  the 
number  was  reduced  to  one.  A  fair  was  granted  by  Henry  VI. 
to  the  citizens  to  be  held  in  the  city  or  suburbs  on  the  4th  of 
August  and  the  two  days  following;  other  fairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  monasteries;  the  corn1  and  cattle  markets  and  a 
general  market  have  been  held  by  prescription  from  time 
immemorial  Canterbury  was  a  great  centre  of  the  silk-weaving 
trade  in  the  17th  century,  large  numbers  of  Walloons,  driven  by 
persecution  to  England,  having  settled  there  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  1676  Charles  H.  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
to  the  Walloon  congregation  under  style  of  the  master,  wardens 
and  fellowship  of  weavers  in  the  city  of  Canterbury.  The  market 
for  the  sale  of  com  and  hops  was  regulated  by  a  local  act  in  1801. 

See  A.  P.  Stanley,  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury  (London, 
1855) ;  J.  Brent,  Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time  (Canterbury,  1879) ; 
J.  W.  Legg  and  W.  H.  St  I.  Hope,  Inventories  of  Chrlstchurck, 
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Canterbury  (London,  1903) ;  Victoria  County  History,  Kent. 

CANTHARIDES,  or  Spanish  Flies,  the  common  blister- 
beetles  {Cantharis  vesicatoria)  of  European  pharmacy.  They  are 
bright,  iridescent,  golden-green' or  bluish-coloured  beetles  (see 
Coleoptejla),  with  the  breast  finely  punctured  and  pubescent, 
head  and  thorax  with  a  longitudinal  channel,  and  elytra  with  two 
slightly  elevated  lines.  The  insect  is  from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  lines  broad,  the  female  being 
broader  in  the  abdomen  and  altogether  larger  than  the  male. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  being  found  in  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary  and  the  south  of  Russia^ahd 
it  is  also  obtained  in  Siberia.  The  Spanish  fly  is  also  occasionally 
found  in  the  south  of  England.  The  insects  feed  upon  ash,  lilac, 
privet  and  jasmine  leaves,  and  are  found  more  rarely  on  elder, 
rose,  apple  and  poplar  trees.  Their  presence  is  made  known  by 
a  powerful  disagreeable  odour,  which  penetrates  to  a  considerable 
distance.  They  are  collected  for*use  at  late  evening  or  early 
morning,  while  in  a  dull  bedewed  condition,  by  shaking  them  off* 
the  trees  or  shrubs  into  cloths  spread  on  the  ground;  and  they 
are  killed  by  dipping  them  into  hot  water  or  vinegar,  or  by  expos- 
ing Jjiem  for  some  time  over  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  They  are 
then  dried  and  put  up  for  preservation  in.  glass-stoppered 
bottles;  and  they  require  to  be  very  carefully  guarded  against 
mites  and  various  other  minute  insects,  to  the  attacks  of  which 
they  are  peculiarly  liable.  It  has  been  shown  by-  means  of 
spectroscopic  observations  that  the  green  colour' of  the  elytra, 
&c,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll;  and  that  the  varia- 
tions of  the  spectral  bands  are  sufficient,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  to  indicate  with  some  certainty  the  kind  of  leaves  on  which 
the  insects  were  feeding  shortly  before  they  were  killed. 

Cantharides  owe  their  value  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
chemical  principle,  to  which  the  name  cantharidin  has  been  given. 
{t  is  most  abundant  in  large  full-grown  insects,  while  in  very 
young  specimens  no  cantharidin  at  all  has  been  found.  From 
about  one-fourth  to  rather  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of 
cantharidin  has  been  obtained  from  different  samples;  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  elytra  or  wing-sheaths  of  the 
insect,  which  alone  are  used  in  pharmacy,  contain  more  of  the 
I  active  principle  than   the   toft  parts  taken   together;   tmt 
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apparently  cantharidin  is  moat  abundant  in  the-  eggs  and 
generative  organs. 

Cantharidin  constitutes  from  §  to  1  %  of  cantharides.  It  has  the 
formula  C10H11O4,  and  on  hydrolysis  is  converted  into  cantharink 
acid,  CioH140».  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  plates  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  but  not  in  water.  The 
British  Pharmacopeia  contains  a  large  number  of  preparations  of 
cantharides,  but  the  only  one  needing  special  mention  is  the  tinc- 
ture, which  is  meant  for  internal  administration;  the  small  dose  is 
noteworthy,  five  minims  being  probably  the  maximum  for  safety. 

The  external  action  of  cantharides  or  cantharidin  ia  extremely 
characteristic  When  it  is  appfied  to  the  skin  these  axe  no 
obvious  consequences  for  some  hours.  Thereafter  the  part 
becomes  warm  and  painful,  owing  to  marked  local  vascular 
dilatation.  This  is  the  typical  rubefacient  action.  Soon  after- 
wards there  is  an  accumulation  under  the  epidermis  of  a  serum 
derived  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels.  Tlie  numerous  small 
blisters  or  vesicles  thus  derived  coalesce,  forming  a  large  sac  full 
of  "  blister-fluid."  The  drug  is  described  as  a  counter-irritant, 
though  the  explanation  of  this  action  is  very  doubtful.  Ap- 
parently there  is  an  Influence  on  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  part 
which  causes  a  reflex  contraction — some  authors  say  dilatation — 
of  the  vessels  in  the  internal  organs  that  are  under  the  control  of 
the  same  segment  of  the  nervous  system  as  that  supplying  the  area 
of  skin  from  which  the  exdting  impulse  comes.  When  applied 
in  this  fashion  a  certain  quantity  of  the  cantharides  is  absorbed. 

Taken  internally  in  any  but  minute  doses,  the  drag  causes 
the  most  severe  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  the  vomited  and 
evacuated  matters  containing  blood,  and  the  patient  suffering 
agonizing  pain  and  extreme  depression.  The  further  character- 
istic symptoms  are  displayed  in  the  genito-urinary  tract.  The 
drug  circulates  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  an  albuminate  and  is 
slowly  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The  effect  of  large  doses  is  to 
cause  great  pain  in  the  renal  region  and  urgent  wish  to  micturate. 
The  urine  is  nevertheless  small  in  amount  and  contains  albumen 
and  blood  owing  to  the  local  inflammation  produced  in  the 
kidney  by  the  passage  of  the  poison  through  that  organ.  The 
drug  often  has  a  marked  aphrodisiac  action,  producing  priapism, 
or  in  the  female  sex  the  onset  of  the  catamenia  or  abortion. 

Cantharides  is  used  externally  for  its  counter-irritant  action. 
There  are  certain  definite  contra-indications  to  its  use.  It  must 
not  be  employed  in  cases  of  renal  disease,'  owing  to  the  risks 
attendant  upon  absorption.  It  must  always  be  employed  with 
caution  in  the  case  of  elderly  persons  and  children;  and  it  most 
not  be  applied  to  a  paralysed  limb  (in  which  the  power  of  healing 
is  deficient),  nor  to  parts  upon  which  the  patient  lies,  as  other- 
wise a  bed-sore  is  likely  to  follow  its  use.  Hie  drug  is  admini- 
stered internally  in  certain  cases  of  Impotence  and  occasionally 
in  other  conditions.  Its  criminal  employment  is  usually  intended 
to  heighten  sexual  desire,  and  has  frequently  led  to  death. 

The  toxic  symptoms  have  already  been  detailed,  the  patient 
usually  dying  from  arrest  of  the  renal  functions.  The  treatment 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  consists  in  keeping  up  the  strength 
and  diluting  the  poison  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  by  the 
administration  of  bland  fluids,  such  as  soda-water,  milk  and  plain 
water,  in  quantities  as  large  as  possible.  External  warmth  should 
abo  be  applied  to  the  regions  specially  affected  by  the  drug. 

A  very  large  number  of  other  insects  belonging  to  the  same 
family  possess  blistering  properties,  owing  to  their  containing 
cantharidin.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Teiini  "  fly  " 
of  India  (Mylabris  ckkortf),  the  range  of  which  extends  fsom 
Italy  and  Greece  through  Egypt  and  central  Asia  as  far  as  China. 
It  is  very  rich  in  cantharidin,  yielding  fully  twice  as  much  as 
ordinary  cantharides.  Several  green-coloured  beetles  are,  on 
account  of  their  colour,  used  as  adulterants  to  cantharides,  but 
they  are  very  easily  detected  by  examination  with  the  eye,  or, 
if  powdered,  with  the  microscope. 

CANTICLES.  The  Old  Testament  book  of  Canticles,  or  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  is  called  in  Hebrew  The  Song  of  Songs  (that  is, 
the  choicest  of  songs),  or,  according  to  the  full  title  which  stands  as 
the  first  verse  of  the  book,  The  choicest  of  the  songs  of  Solomon. 
In  the  Western  versions  the  book  holds  the  third  place  among 


the  so-called  Solomonic  writings,  following  Proverbs  and  Ecdesi- 
astes.  In  Hebrew  Bibles  it  stands  among  the  Megillath,  the  five 
books  of  the  Hagiographa  which  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Synagogue  service.  In  printed  Bibles  and  in  German  MSS.  it 
is  the  first  of  these  because  it  is  read  at  the  Passover,  which  is 
the  first  great  feast  of  the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews. 

No  pact  el  the  Bible  has  called  forth  a  greater  diversity  of 
opinions  than  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  book,  holds  so  unique  a  position  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  the  general  analogy  of  Hebrew  literature 
is  a  very  inadequate  key  to  the  verbal  difficulties,  the  artistic 
structure,  and  the  general  conception  and  purpose  of  the  poem. 
In  point  of  language  the  departures  from  ordinary  Hebrew  are 
almost  always  in  the  direction  of  Aramaic  Many  forms  unique 
in  Biblical  Hebrew  are  at  once  explained  by  the  Aramaic  dialects, 
but  not  a  few  are  still  obscure.  The  philological  difficulties 
of  the  book  are,  however,  less  fundamental  than  those  which 
lie  in  the  unique  character  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  point  of 
artistic  form,  and  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  which  it  moves.  Even  in  these  respects  it  is  not  absolutely 
isolated.  Parallels  to  the  peculiar  imagery  may  be  found  in 
the  book  of  Hosea,  in  Ezekiel  xvi.  and  xxiii.  and  above  all  in  the 
45th  Psalm;  but  such  links  of  union  to  the  general  mass  of  the 
Old  Testament  literatureare  too  slight  to  be  of  material  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  the  literary  problem  of  the  book.  Here,  again, 
aa  in  the  lexical  difficulties  already  referred  to,  we  are  tempted 
or  compelled  to  argue  from  the  distant  and  insecure  analogy 
of  other  Eastern  literatures,  or  are  thrown  back  upon  traditions 
of  uncertain  origin  and  ambiguous  authority. 

The  power  of  tradition  has  been  the  second  great  source  of 
confusion  of  opinion  about  the  Song  of  Solomon.  To  tradition 
we  owe  the  title,  which  apparently  indicates  Solomon  as  the 
author  and  not  merely  as  the  subject  of  the  book.  The  authority 
of  titles  in  the  Old  Testament  is  often  questionable,  and  in  the 
present  case  it  is  certain  on  linguistic  grounds  that  the  title  is 
not  from  the  hand  that  wrote  the  poem;  while  to  admit  that  it 
gives  a  correct  account  of  the  authorship  is  to  cut  away  at  one 
stroke  all  the  most  certain  threads  of  connexion  between  the 
book  and  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  people 
and  literature. 

To  tradition,  again,  we  owe  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  an 
allegorical  interpretation,  that  is,  of  the  view  that  from  verse 
to  verse  the  Song  sets  forth  the  history  of  a  spiritual  and  not 
merely  of  an  earthly  love.  To  apply  such  an  exegesis  to  Canticles 
is  to  violate  one  of  the  first  principles  of  reasonable  interpretation. 
True  allegories  are  never  without  internal  marks  of  their 
allegorical  design.  The  language  of  symbol  is  not  so  perfect 
that  a  long  chain  of  spiritual  ideas  can  be  developed  without 
the  use  of  a  single  spiritual  word  or  phrase;  and  even  were  this 
possible  it  would  be  false  art  in  the  allegorist  to  hide  away  his 
sacred  thoughts  behind  a  screen  of  sensuous  and  erotic  imagery, 
so  complete  and  beautiful  in  itself  as  to  give  no  suggestion  that 
it  is  only  the  vehicle  of  a  deeper  sense.  Apart  from  tradition, 
no  one,  m  the  present  state  of  exegesis,  would  dream  of  allegoriz- 
ing poetry  which  in  its  natural  sense  is  so  full  of  purpose  and 
meaning,  so  apt  in  sentiment,  and  so  perfect  in  imagery  as  the 
lyrics  of  Canticles.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  seek  for  allegory 
except  where  the  natural  sense  is  incomplete.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  On  the  contrary,  every  form  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  which  has  been  devised  carries 
its  own  condemnation  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  away  from  the 
artistic  unity  of  the  poem  and  breaks  natural  sequences  of 
thought1  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
had  its  rise  in  the  very  same  conditions  which  forced  a  deeper 

1  An  argument  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  often 
drawn  from  Mahommedaa  mysticism — from  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  and 
the  songs  still  sung  by  dervishes.  See  Jones,  Poiseos  Asiaticae  Com. 
pt.  iii.  cap.  9  v  Rosenroflller's  remarks  on  Lowth's  Praelectio,  xxx'u,  and 
Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  ch.  xxiv.  But  there  is  no  true  analogy 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Islam, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  where  the  allegory  takes  a 
form  really  analogous  to  Canticles,  the  original  sense  of  these  songs 
was  purely  erotic. 
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sense,  now  universally  discarded,  upon  so  many  other  parte 
of  scripture.  Yet  strangely  enough  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  extended  to  the  book  their  favourite 
methods  of  Interpretation.  The  arguments  which  have  boon 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Septuagint  translation  implies  an 
allegorical  exegesis  are  inadequate;*  and  Philo  does  not  mention 
the  book.  Nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  CanticJes  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  first  trace  of  an  allegorical  view  identifying  Israel 
with  the  "  spouse  "  appears  to  be  hi  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  near 
the  close  Of  the  ist  Christian  century  (v.  34,  26;  viL  a6K  Up 
to  this  time  the  canonicity  of  the  Cantides  was  not  unquestioned; 
and  the  final  decision  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  book,  so  energetic- 
ally carried  through  by  R.  Aqiba,  when  he  declared  that  "  the 
whole  world  is  not  worth  the  day  on  which  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  given  to  Israel;  for  all  the  scriptures  (or  Hagiographa) 
are  holy,  but  the  Canticles  most  holy,"  must  be  -understood  as 
being  at  the  same  time  a  victory  of  the  allegorical  interpretation 
over  the  last  remains  of  a  view  which  regarded  the  poem  as 
simply  erotic* 

The  form  m  which  the  allegorical  theory  became  fixed  in  the 
synagogue  Is  contained  in  the  Midrash  ChasHa  and  in  the  Targum, 
which  is  a  commentary  rather  than  a  translation.  The  spouse 
is  Israel,  her  royal  lover  the  divine  king,  and  the  poem  is  ex- 
plained as  tracing  the  great  events  of  the  people's  history  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Messianic  glory  and  final  restoration.* 

The  authority  of  Origcn,  who,  according  to  Jerome,  surpassed 
himself  in  his. commentary  of  ten  volumes  on  this  book,  estab- 
lished the  allegorical  theory  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  two 
main  forms  in  which  it  has  since  prevailed.  The  bridegroom  is 
Christ,  the  bride  either  the  church  or  the  believing  soul.  The 
latter  conception  is,  of  course,  that  which  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  purposes  of  mystical  edification,  and  which  has 
made  Canticles  the  manual  in  all  ages  of  a  wide-spread  type  of 
religious  contemplation.  But  the  other  view,  which  identifies 
the  bride  with  the  church,  must  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of 
orthodox  exegesis.  Of  course  the  allegorical  principle  admitted 
of  very  various  modifications,  and  readily  adapted  itself  to  new 
religious  developments,  such  as  the  rise  of  Mariolatry.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  orthodox  traditions  the  allegory  took  various 
colours,  according  as  its  mystical  or  its  prophetical  aspect  was 
insisted  on.  Among  medieval  commentators  of  the  former  class 
S.  Bernard  holds  a  pre-eminent  place;  while  the  second  daei  is 
represented  by  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  who,  himself  a  converted  Jew, 
modified  the  Jewish  interpretation  so  as  to  find  in  the  book  an 
account  of  the  processus  eedesia*  under  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  prophetic  exegesis  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  post-Reformation  period,  when  Coccerus  found  in  the 
Canticles  a  complete  conspectus  of  church  history.  Bat  the 
relaxation  of  traditional  authority  opened  the  door  to  still 
stranger  vagaries  of  interpretation.  Luther  was  tempted  to 
understand  the  book  of  the  political  relations  of  Solomon  and 
his  people.  Others  detected  the  loves  of  Solomon  and  Wisdom-* 
a  view  which  found  a  supporter  in  Rosentnuller. 

The  history  of  the  literal  interpretation  begins  with  the  great 
"  commentator  "of  the  Syrian  Church,  Theodoras  of  Mopeqearia 
(died  429),  who  condemned  equally  the  attempt  to  find  in  the 
book  a  prophecy  of  the  blessings  given  to  the  church,  and  the 
idea  even  at  that  time  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  book 
is  immoral.  Theodoras  regarded  the  Cantkks  as  a  poem 
written  by  Solomon  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  his  people 
about  his  Egyptian  marriage;  and  this  was  one  of  the  heresies 
charged  upon  him  after  his  death,  which  led  to  his  condemnation 

1  Repeated  recently  by  Scholz,  Kommentar,  pp.  fii.  and  W. 

*  The  chief  passages  of  Jewish  writings  referring  to  this  dispute  are 
M  ish na  Jadaim,  iiL  5  and  Tosif ta  Sankcdrin,  xii.  For  other  passages 
see  GrStz's  Commentary,  p.  115,  and  in  control  of  his  criticism  the 
introduction  to  the  commentary  of  Dclttzsch. 

•The  text  of  the  Targum  in  the  Polyglots  and  in  Buxtorfs 
Rabbinic  Bible  is  not  complete.  The  complete  text  is  given  in  the 
Venice  editions,  and  in  La  garde's  Hagiographa  ChaMatce  (Lipsiae, 
1873).  The  Polyglots  add  a  Latin  version.  A  German  version  is 
given  by  Rtedel  in  his  very  useful  book,  Die  Austeguntdes  Hohen- 
Uedes  (1898),  which  also  reviews  the  interpretation  of  Canticles  by 
Hippolytus,  Origen  and  later  Greek  writers. 


at  the  second  council  of-  Constantinople  (553  ajv).  A  literal 
interpretation  was  not  again  attempted  till  in  1544  ChateiUon 
(Castellio  or  Castahon)  lost  his  regency  at  Geneva  for  proposing 
to  expel  the  book  from  the  canon  as  impure.  Grotius  (AnnoU 
in  -V.7\,  1644)  took  up  a  more  moderate  position.  Without 
denying  the  possibility  of  a  secondary  reference  designed  by 
Solomon  to  give  his  poem  a  more  permanent  value,  he  regards 
the  Canticles  as  primarily  an  bapLarvs  (conjugal  prattle)  between 
Solomon  and  Pharaoh's  daughter*  The  distinction  of  a  primary 
and  secondary  sense  gradually  became  current  not  only  among 
the  Remonstrants,  but  in  England  (Light foot,  Lowth)  and  even 
fa  Catholic  circles  (Bossuet,  1603).  In  the  actual  understanding 
of  the  book  in  its-  literal  sense  no  great  progress  was  made. 
Solomon  was  still  viewed  as  the  author,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  idea  that  the  poem  is  a  dramatic  ephhalamium  was  borrowed 
from  Origen  and  the  allegorists,  and  applied  to  the  marriage 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

From  Grotius  to  Lowth  the  idea  of  a  typical  reference  designed 
by  Solomon  himself  appears  as  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  natural 
interpretation,  but  as  an  excrescence  which  could  not  be  removed 
without  perilling  the  place  of  Canticles  in  the  canon,  which, 
indeed,  was  again  assailed  by  Whiston  in  1713,  But  in  his  notes 
on  Lowth 's  lectures,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  regarded  the  poem  as  a 
description  of  the  enduring  happiness  of  true  wedded  love  long 
after  marriage,  proposed  to  drop  the  allegory  altogether,  and  to 
rest  the  canonicity  of  the  book,  as  of  those  parts  of  Proverbs 
whkh  treat  of  conjugal  affection,  on  the  moral  picture  it  presents 

(1758). 
Then  came  Herder's  exquisite  little  treatise  on  Solomon's 

Songs  of  Lave,  the  Oldest  and  Sweetest  of  the  East  (1778).  Herder, 
possessing  delicacy  of  taste  and  sympathetic  poetical  genius, 
delighted  in  the  Canticles  as  the  transparently  natural  expression 
of  innocent  and  tender  love.  He  expressed  the  idea  that  the 
poem  is  simply  a  sequence  of  independent  songs  without  inner 
unity,  grouped  so  as  to  display  various  phases  and  stages  of  love 
fa  a  natural  order,  culminating  in  the  placid  joys  of  wedded  life. 
The  theory  of  Herder,  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  con- 
tinuity fa  the  book,  was  accepted  by  Eichhorn  on  the  part  of 
scholars,  and  with  some  hesitation  by  Goethe  on  the  part  of  the 
poets.  Commentaries  based  on  this  view  are  those  of  Ddpke 
(i8so),  Magnus  (1842)1  Noyes  (1846). 

The  prevalent  view  of  the  10th  century,  however,  recognues 
in  the  poem  a  more  or  less  pronounced  dramatic  character,  and 
following  Jacobi  (1 771)  distinguishes  the  shepherd,  the  true  love 
of  the  Shulamite,  from  King  Solomon,  who  is  made  to  play  an 
ignominious  part.  Propounded  by  Staudlin  (1792)  and  Amman 
(1795),  this  view  was  energetically  carried  out  by  Umbreit  (1820), 
and  above  all  by  Ewald,  whose  acutcness  gave  the  theory  a  new 
development,  while  his  commanding  influence  among  Hebrew 
scholars  acquired  for  it  general  recognition.  Ewald  assumed  a 
very  simple  dramatic  structure,  and  did  not  in  his  first  publica- 
tion (1826)  venture  to  suppose  that  the  poem  had  ever  been  acted 
on  a  stage.  His  less  cautious  followers  have  been  generally 
tempted  to  dispose  of  difficulties  by  introducing  more  complicated 
action  and  additional  interlocutors  (so,  for  example,  Hitzig, 
1*55;  Ginsburg,  1857;  Renan,  i860);  while  Bttttther  (1850) 
did  his  best  to  reduce  the  dramatic  exposition  to  absurdity  by 
introducing  the  complexities  and  stage  effects  of  a  modern 
operetta.  Another  view  is  that  of  Deliusch  (1851  and  1875) 
and  his  followers,  who  also  plead  ior  a  dramatic  form— though 
without  supposing  that  the  piece  was  ever  acted— but  adhere 
to  the  traditional  notion  that  Solomon  is  the  author,  who  cele- 
brates his  love  to  a  peasant  maiden,  whom  he  made  his  wife,  and 
in  whose  company  the  proud  inonarch  learned  to  appreciate  the 
sweetness  of  a  true  affection  and  a  simple  rustic  life. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  the  "dramatic"  theory  of 
Canticles  during  the  19th  century,  and  its  retention  by  some 
comparatively  recent  writers  (Oettli,  Driver,  Adoney,  Harper), 
it  seems  desirable  that  this  theory  should  be  presented  in  some 
detail.  A  convenient  summary  of  the  form  it  assumed  in  the 
hands  of  Ewald  (the  shepherd-hypothssis)  and  of  Delitasch  (the 
kJertypotbesfe)  is  given  by  Driver  (IMeratme  of  the  Old 
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T<4tCMaU,th>3Li  i\  TneioUowuigprc*e«totisji«**he theory, 
on  die  genera)  lines  of  Ewald,  gives  that  form  of  it  which 
Robertson  Smith  was  able  to  accept  in  1876. 

The  centre  of  attraction  is  throughout  a  female  figure,  and  the 
unity  of  this  figure  is  the  chief  test  of  the  unity  of  the  book.  In 
the  long  canto,  i.  i-ii.  7,  the  heroine  appears  In  a  royal  palace 
(i.  4)  among  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who  are  thus  presumably 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Zion.  At  i.  0*  an  additional  interlocutor  is 
introduced,  who  is  plainly  a  king,  and  apparently  Solomon 
(i.  9,  1 *).  He  has  just  risen  from  table,  and  praises  the  charms 
of  the  heroine  with  the  air  of  a  judge  of  beauty,  but  without 
warmth.  He  addresses  her  simply  as  "my.  friend!'  (not  as 
English  version,  "  my  love  ").  The  heroine,  on  the  contrary,  is 
passionately  in  love,  but  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
object  of  her  affection  is  not  the  king.  She  is  not  at  home  in  the 
palace,  for  she  explains  (i.  6)  that  she  has  spent  her  life  as  a 
peasant  girl  in  the  care  of  vineyards.  Her  beloved,  whom  she 
knows  not  where  to  find  (i.  7),  but  who  lies  constantly  on  her 
heart  and  is  cherished  in  her  bosom  like  a  spray  of  the  sweet 
henna  flowers  which  Oriental  ladies  delight  to  wear  (i.  13, 14).  Is 
like  herself  a  peasant— a  shepherd  lad  (i  7) — with  whom  she  was 
wont  to  sit  in  the  fresh  greenwood  under  the  mighty  boughs  of 
the  cedars  (i.  1 6, 1 7).  Even  before  the  king's  entrance  the  ladies 
of  the  court  are  impatient  at  so  silly  an  affection,  and  advise  her, 
"  if  she  is  really  so  witless, "  to  begone  and  rejoin  her  plebeian 
lover  (i  8).  To  them  she  appeals  In  ti.  5,  6/ where  her  self* 
control,sstrung  to  the  highest  pitch  as  ahe  meets  the  compliments 
of  the  king  with  reminiscences  of  her  absent  lover,  breaks  down 
in  a  fit  of  half-delirious  sickness.  The  only  words  directed  to  the 
king  are  those  of  i.  1 2,  which,  if  past  tenses  are  substituted  for  the 
presents  of  the  English  version,  contain  a  pointed  rebuff.  Finally, 
it  7  is,  on  the  plainest  translation,  a  charge  not  to  arouse  love  till 
it  please.  The  moral  of  the  scene  is  the  spontaneity  of  true 
affection. 

Now,  at  viii.  5,  a  female  figure  advances  leaning  upon  her 
beloved,  with  whom  she  claims  inseparable  union, — "for  love  is 
strong  as  death,  its  passion  inflexible  as  the  grave,  its  fire  a 
divine  flame  which  no  waters  can  quench  or  floods  drown.  Yea, 
if  a  man  would  give  all  his  wealth  for  love  he  would  only  be 
contemned."  This  is  obviously  the  sentiment  of  ii.  7,  and  the 
suitor,  whose  wealth  is  despised,  must  almost  of  necessity  be 
identified  with  the  king  of  chapter  i,  if,  as  seems  reasonable,  we 
place  viii.  n,  12  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker — "King 
Solomon  has  vineyards  which  bring  him  a  princely  revenue,  and 
enrich  even  the  farmers.  Let  him  and  them  keep  their  wealth; 
my  vineyard  is  before  me"  (*•«.  I  possess  it  in  present  fruition). 
The  last  expression  is  plainly  to  be  connected  with  i.  6.  But  this 
happiness  has  not  been  reached  without  a  struggle.  The  speaker 
has  proved  herself  an  impregnable  fortress  (vcr.  10),  and,  armed 
only  with  her  own  beauty  and  innocence,  has  been  in  his  eyes  as 
one  that  found  peace.  The  sense  is  that,  like  a  virgin  fortress, 
she  has  compelled  her  assailant  to  leave  her  in  peace.  To  these 
marks  of  identity  with  the  heroine  of  ch.  i.  are  to  be  added  that 
she  appears  here  as  dwelling  in  gardens,  there  as  a  kcepen  of 
vineyards  (i.  6,  and  viii.  13),  and  that  as  there  it  was  her  brethren 
that  prescribed  her  duties,  so  here  she  apparently  quotes  words  in 
which  her  brothers,  while  she  was  still  a  child,  speculated  as  to  her 
future  conduct  and  its  reward  (viii.  8,  9). 

If  this  analysis  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  book  is 
correct,  it  is  certain  that  the  poem  is  in  a  sense  dramatic,  that  is, 
that  it  uses  dialogue  and  monologue  to  develop  a  story.  The 
heroine  appears  in  the  opening  scene  in  a  difficult  and  painful 
situation,  from  which  in  the  last  chapter  she  is  happily  ex- 
tricated. But  the  dramatic  progress  which  the  poem  exhibits 
scarcely  involves  a  plot  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  The 
words  of  viii.  9,  10  clearly  indicate  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
heroine  is  due  to  no  combination  of  favouring  circumstances, 
bat  to  her  own  inflexible  fidelity  and  virtue. 

The  constant  direction  of  the  maiden's  mind  to  her  true  love  is 
partly  expressed  in  dialogue  with  the  ladies  of  the  court  (the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem),  who  have  no  dramatic  individuality, 
and  whose  only:  function  in  the  economy  of  the  piece  it  to  give 


the  Jttecqj^.qimtunSty  for,*  more  varied  expression  of  her 
feelings.  In  i.  8  we  found  them  contemptuous.  In  chapter  iii 
they  appear  to  be  still  indifferent;  for  when  the  heroine  relates  a 
dream  in  which  t£e  dull  pain  of  separation  and  the  uneasy 
consciousness  of  confinement  and  danger  in  the  unsympathetic 
city  disappear  for  a  moment  in  imagined  reunion  with  her  lover, 
they  are  either  altogether  silent  or  reply  only  by  taking  up  a 
festal  part  song  describing  the  marriage  procession  of  King 
Solomon  (iii.  6-1 1),  winch  stands  in  jarring,  contrast  to  the 
feelings  of  the  maiden.1  A  second  dream  (v.  a -8),  more  weird 
and  melancholy,  and  constructed  with  that  singular  paychor 
logical  felicity  which  characterizes  the  dreams  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, gains  more  sympathy,  and  the  heroine  is  encouraged  to 
describe  her  beloved  at  large  (v»  10-vi  3).  The  structure  of 
these  dialogues  is  so  simple,  and  their  purpose  is  so  strictly 
limited  to  the  exhibition  of  the  character  and  affection  id  the 
maiden,  that  it  is  only  natural  to  find  them  supplemented  by  a 
free  use  of  pure  monologue,  in  which  the  heroine  recalls  the 
happiness  of  past  days,  or  expresses  her  rising  hope  of  reunion 
with  her  shepherd,  and  restoration  to  the  simple  joys  of  her 
rustic  ltfe.  The  vivid  rtjnurisctnce  of  ii.  8-1 7  takes  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  within  the  main-dialogue  of  the  poem,  a  picture  within  a 
picture+Hhe  picture  of  her  beloved  as  he  stood  at  her  window  in 
the  early  spring  time,  and  of  her  own  merry  heart  as  she  laugh- 
ingly answered  him  in  the  song  with  which  watchers  of  the 
vineyaid*  frighten  away  the  foxes.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fault  of 
perspective  that  this  remituscenee  is  as  sharp  in  outline  and  as 
strong  in  colour  as  the  main  action.  But  no  sue  can  expect 
perspective  in  such  early  art*  and  recollection  of  the  past  is 
dearly  enough  separated  from  present  reality  by  ii  16, 17.  The 
last  monologue  (vii  iorviii  3),  in  which  the  hope  of  immediate 
sttum  with  her  lover  is  tempered  by  maidenly  shame,  and  a 
maiden's  desire  for  her  mother's  counsel,  is  of  special  value 
for  a  right  appreciation  of  the  psychology  of  the  love  which 
the  poem  celebrates,  and  completes  a  picture  of  this  flower 
of  the  northern  valleys  which  is  not  only  firm  in  outline,  but 
delicate  in  touch.  The  subordinate  action  which  supports  the 
portraiture  of  the  maiden  of  Galilee  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
understand. 

We  come  next  to  chapter  vi.,  which  again  sings  the  praises 
of  the  heroine,  and  takes  occasion  in  this  connexion  to  introduce, 
with  the  same  want  of  perspective  as  we  observed  in*  ch.  ii., 
a  dialogue  descriptive  of  Solomon's  first  meeting  with  the  maiden. 
We  learn  that  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  Shulem  or  Shunem  in 
Issachar,  whom  the  king  and  his  tram  surprised  in  a  garden  on 
the  occasion  of  a  royal  progress  through  the  north.  Her  beauty 
drew  from  the  ladies  of  the  court  a  cry  of  admiration.  The 
maiden  shrinks  back  with  the  reply — "I  was  gone  down  into 
my  garden  to  see  its  growth.  ...  I  know  not  how  my  soul 
hath  brought  me  among  4he  chariots  of  princes";  but  she  is 
commanded  to  turn  and  let  herself  be  seen  in  spite  of  her  bashful 
protest—"  Why  do  ye  gate  on  the  Shulamite  as  at  a  dance  of 
Mahanafra  (a  spectacle)?"  Now  the  person  in  whose  mouth 
this  relation  .is  placed  must  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and 
sonone  other  than  the  king.  But  inspite  of  the  verbal  repetition 
of  several  of  the  figures  of  ch.  iv.  . .  .  the  tone  in  which  the 
king  now  addresses  the  Shulamite  is  quite  changed.  She  is 
not  only  beautiful  but  terrible,  her  eyes  trouble  him,  and  he 
cannot  endure  their  gaze.  She  is  unique  among  women ,  the  choice 
and  only  one  of  her  mother.  The  unity  of  action  can  only  be 
maintained  by  ignoring  vii  1-0,  and  taking  the  words  of  Solomon 
in  chapter  Vi  in  their  obvious  sense  as  implying  that  the  king 
at  length  recognizes  in  the  maiden  qualities  of  soul  unknown  in 
the  harem,  a  character  which  compels  respect,  as  well  as  a  beauty 
that  inflames  desire.  The  change  of  feeling  which  was  wrought 
in  the  daugbters-of  Jerusalem  in  the  previous  scene  now  extends 
to  Solomon  himself,  and  thus  the  glad  utterances  of  vii.  10,  seq., 

1  Ewald  and  others  make  this  song  a  distinct  scene  in  the  action  of 
the  poem,  supposing  that  the  author  here  exhibit*  the  honourable 
form  of  espousal  by  which  Solomon  thought  to  vanquish  the  scruples 
of  the  damsel.  This  view,  however,  seems  to  introdtme  a  coss* 
pKcnrioa  fowJgsSatWplan  of  the  book* 
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possible  way,  first  over  the  ladies  of  the  court  ud  then  over 

but  it  may  be  uked  whether  the  attraction  does  not  lie  In  the 
appeal  to  modem  taatc  of  a  story  which  it  largely  the  product 
of  modern  imagination.  It  supposes  a  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  lovcn  inconceivable  for  the  Eait.  The  initial  situation 
of  the  maiden  in  the  harem  of  Solomon  is  left  ss  a  problem  for 
the  reader  to  discover,  until  ho  cornea  to  its  supposed  origin  fn 
vi.  ii]  the  expedient  might  be  granted  in  the  case  of  one  of 
Browning's  lit*  «a  Women,  but  seems  very  improbable  in 
the  present  case.  The  more  elaborate  dramatic  theories  can 
find  no  parallel  in  Semitic  literature  to  the  "  drama  "  of  Canticles, 
the  book  of  Job  being  no  exception  to  this  statement;  whilst 
even  the  simpler  theories  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  essential 
pans  of  the  story— the  rape  of  the  Shulamite,  the  change  In 
Solomon's  disposition,  her  release  from  the  harem — are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  reader  from  obscure  and  disputable  references. 
More  serious  still  is  the  fact  thai  any  progress  of  action  from 
first  to  last  is  so  difficult  to  prove,  la  the  first  chapter  we  listen 
to  a  woman  speaker  desiring  to  be  kissed  by  the  man  who  bat 
brought  her  Into  his  chambers,  and  speaking  of  "our  bed"; 
In  the  last  we  leave  her  "leaning  upon  her  beloved."  The 
difficulties  of  detail  are  equally  great.  To  suppose  that  all  the 
male  love-making,  by  nypotheaia 
Solomon,  whilst 

the  continuously  absent  shepherd,  it  obviously 
yet,  if  this  shepherd  speaks  in  iv.  8-v.  i,  how  are  I 
his  appearance  in  the  royal  harem?    This  and  oth 
were  acknowledged  by  Robertson  Smith,  notably 
of  vii.  1-9,  which  he  proposed  to  set  aside  as  an  I 
because  of  its  sensuality  and  of  the  difficulty  of  working 
the  dramatic  scheme,     The  tact  that  this  passage  has 
quenlly  become  the  central  element  in  the  new  interna 
of  the  book  is,  perhaps,  a  warning  against  violent  m  raw  in 


Attention  has  already  bean  drawn  to  Herder's. proposal, 
accepted  by  some  later  writers,  Including  Disstel  and  Raw,  to 
regard  the  hook  as  a  collection  ol  detsched  song*.  This  received 
new  and  striking  confirmation  from  the  anthropological  date 

supplied  by  J.  C.  Wetatein  (1873),  P is ■mils  I  Damascus. 

His  observations  of  the  wedding  customs  of  Syrian  peasants  led 
him  to  believe  that  Canticles  is  substantially  a  coUection  of 
sonporigmally  sang  at  such  festivities:  Wetslein's  contribution 
was  republished  shortly  aftarwaida  by  DeUtsach,  in  an  nnpendii 
tt)  his  Commrnlary;  but  it  received  little  attention.  The  Oral 
amongst  Old  Testament  scholars  to  pencil 
•semi  to  have  been  Stnde,  who  am    


in  1SB8;  1 


r,  belong 


se  of  Wetstein* 

in  his  Comswattry  (tool)).  This  interpretation  of  the  book 
accepted  by  Kautxsch  (1800),  Siegfried  (rfSoS),  Cheyne  (1890), 
and  other  eminent  scholars.  The  last-named  stats*  the  theory 
tersely  as  follows:  "  The  book  Is  an  anthology  of  songs  used  at 
marriage  festivals  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  revised  and  loosely 
connected  by  an  editor  without  regard  to  temporal  sequence  " 
iEncy.  Bit*.  601).  The  charade,  of  the  evidence  which  has 
contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  this  vimr  may  be  indicated 
In  Wetstein's  own  statements:— 

"  The  finest  time  in  the  life  of  the  Syrian  pcassnt  Mashes  of  the 
first  seven  days  alter  his  wedding,  ia  which  he  sod  his  yonisr  wife 
play  the  part  of  king  Imtlik)  and  queen  (nuKta),  both  being  so 

treated  and  served  by  their  village  end  tbamvHad --•-  -' 

.1 ;-ti („„,!_     Tte  najori,^  of  the  greaser  v 

onsb  of  March,  the  hnett  oTllw  Syrian  year 
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Horary  unity  wikR  Ike  book  contaius,  (e.j.  Driver,  Ik.  est.). 
These  arc  *t  ■  >  genera]  similarity  af  treatment,  seen  in  the  use 
of  imagery  (the  bride  as  a  garden,  'iv.  u;  vi.  i,  3),  the  frequent 
refer  en  ccs  to  nature  and  to  particular  places,  and  the  recurrence 
of  description!  of  male  and  female  beauty;  (1)  references  to 
11  Solomon  "  or  "  the  king ,"  to  "  the  ShuLamite  "  and  to  "  die 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  "  (from  which,  indeed,  the  dramatic 
theory  has.  found  its  chief  inspiration);  (3)  indications  that  the 
same  person  is  speaking  in  different  places  [cf.  Ue  two  dreamt 
of  a  woman,  and  the  vineyard  references,  L  6;  viiL  11);  (4) 
repetitions  of  words  and  phrases  especially  of  the  refrain*, 
"  iiisLuru  not  ]uvc  "  (ii.  i\  iii.  $;  viii.  4),  and  "  until  the  day 
break  "  (ii.  17;  iv.  6).  But  of  these  (1)  is  do  more  than'shoukt 
be  expected,  since  the  songs  all  relate  to  the  sane  subject,  and 
spring  from  a  common  world  of  life  and  thought  of  the  same 
group  of  people;  (?)  finds  at  least  a  partial  parallel  and  explana- 
tion in  the  use  of  "  king  "  and  "  queen  "  noted  above*;  whilst 
(.])  and  (4)  alone  seem  10  requite  something  more  than  the  work 
of  a  mere  collector  of  the  songs.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  in 
recurrent  ceremonies,  the  same  thought  inevitably  tends  to 
find  expression  in  the  same  words.  But  this  hardly  meets  the 
case  of  the  refrains',  whilst  the  reference  to  the  vineyard  at  be- 


whilst  the  "  Omnia  vincit  Amor  "  passage  in  the  last  chapter 
forms  a  natural  climax  (cf.  Haupt's  translation).  So  far,  then, 
as  this  somewhat  scanty  evidence  goes,  it  .-nay  point  to  some 
one  hand  which  has  given  its  semblance  of  unity  to  the  book  by 
underlining  the  joy  of  consumpiaied  love — to  which  the  vineyard 
and  garden  figures  throughout  allude— and  by  so  arranging  the 
collection  that  the  descriptions  oi  this  joy  find  their  climax 
in  viii.  6-,.' 

Whatever  conclusion,  however,  Bay  be  reached  gs  to  the 
present  arronjenMnU  of  Canticles,  the  recognition  oi  wedding, 
songs  as  forming  its  nucleus  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  book;  even  Rothstein  (tooa),  whilst 
attempting  to  resuscitate  a  dramatic  theory,  "  recognises  .  .  . 
the  possibility  that  older  wedding-songs  (as,  for  instance,  the 
tros/j)  arc  worked  up  in  the  Song  of  Songs"  (Hastings'  D.B. 
p.  594b).  The  drama  he  endeavours  to  const  met  might,  indeed, 
be  called  "  The  Tokens  of  Virginity,"  since  he  makes  it  culminate 
in  the  procedure  of  Deut-  xiii.  tj  f.,  which  still  forms  put  of 

same  objection  asall  similar  attempts,  in  that  the  vital  moments 
oi  the  dramatic  action  hare  to  be  supplied  from  without.  Thus 
between  v.  1  and  v.  1,  the  baffled  king  is  supposed  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  happy  lover; 

bridal  night  and  its  mysteries  ";  whilst  between  viii.  0  and  viii. 
»,  we  must  suppose  the  evidence  that  the  bride  has  been  found 
a  virgin  is  exhibited.  Ho  also  attempts,  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  to  trace  the  legend  involved  in  the  supposed  drams 
to  the  fact  that  Abishag  remained  a  virgin  in  regard  to  David 
(1  Kings  i.  4)  whilst  nothing  is  said  of  her  marriage  to  Solomon.' 
On  the  view  accepted  above,  Canticles  describes  in  a  number 
'  On  the  erotic  meaning  of  many  of  tin  figares  employed  He  the 
antes  of  Haupt  fa  7*f  awriai  /tvnit  afStmilic  I*a(«erel  (July 
100.3I:  also  G.  Jacob,  Das  HokdUd  (tool),  who  rightly  protests 
nluiion  in  the  Comm.  of  Budde  and  sftfneef  (p.  10) 
1  to  the  marriage  relation.  Haupt  thinks  that  the  songs 
were  not  originally  composed  -  for  weddings,  though  used  there 

(B.L.  (as),  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  blessing  of  children, 

■  Rothstein't  criticism  of  Budde  turns  chiefly  on  the  btter's 
admission  of  redactional  elements,  introducing  "  movement  and 
action."  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  "Budde 
himself  by  the  characteristics  he  assigns  to  the  redactor  poir 
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Song  '"fhic.f-fr.M4b),     A.  Harper."  The  Song  of  Songs  "  (CamkrMn 
fliiffl.  also  criticiati  Budde  at  length  ia  favour  of  the  oorrveBtiewt 


heory  (Appendix). 


of  separate  poems  the  central  passion  of  human  life,  and  a 
wholly  without  didactic  tendencies.  Of  its  earliest  history  as 
a  book  we  have  no  information.  It  is  already  included  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  (though  its  right  to  be  there  is  disputed)  when 
the  Erst  explicit  mention  of  the  book  occurs.  We  have  no 
evidence,  therefore,  of  the  theory  of  interpretation  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  with  the  other  books  of  the 
canon.  It  seems,  however,  fair  to  infer  that  it  would  hardly 
have  found  acceptance  but  for  a  Solomonic  theory  oi  authorship 
and  a  "  religious  "  theory  of  meaning.  The  problem  raised  by 
its  present  place  in  the  canon  occurs  in  relation  to  mistaken, 
Jewish  theories  about  other  books  also;  it  suggests,  at  least, 
that  divine  inspiration  may  belong  to  the  life  of  1  people  rather 
than  to  the  letter  of  their  literature.  Of  that  life  Canticles 
portrays. a  central  element— the  passion  of  love — in  striking 
imagery  and  graceful  language,  however  far  its  oriental  standard 
of  taste  differs  from  that  of  the  modem  Went. 

From  the  nature  of  the  book,  it  is  impossible  (0  assign  a 
precise  date  for  its  origin;  the  wedding-songs  of  which  it  chiefly 
consists  must  belong  to  the  folklore  of  more  than  one  century. 

acler  of  the  Hebrew  in  which  the  book  is  written,  which  shows 
frequent  points  of  contact  with  new  Hebrew.'  On  this-  ground, 
we  may  suppose  the  present  form  of  the  work  to  date  from  the 
Creek  period,  i.e.  after  333  I.e.  'This  is  the  date  accepted  by 
most  recent  writers,  e.g.  Ksutzsch,  Cheyne,  Budde,  Rothstein, 
Jacob,  Haupt.  This  late  date  finds  some  confirmation  in  the 
fact  that  Canticles  belongs  to  the  third  and  latest  part  of  the  Old 

at  the  end  of  the  ill  century  l.D.  The  evidence  offered  for  a 
north  Israelite  origin,  on  the  ground  of  Linguistic  parallels  and 
topographical  lamiliarity  (Driver,  Uc.  (if.),  does  not  seem  very 
convincing;  Haupt,  however,  places  the  compilation  of  the  book 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

LrTB ai.TU ■(.— Moat  of  the  older  books  ej  importance  are  named 
at  '         rUSumr  afJMgf  (185J).  gives  much  infoona- 

til  istory  of  the  ewer-sis  ol  Camirlw:     Dii-sui'i 

ar  ed."  in  Schcnkrls  Bibtl  Lttikt*  (1S7O.  n-vi.-.s 

v.  interpretation  prior  to  Wctirein;  cf.  alio  Riedel. 

B  rtatnuWer  »  ia  jldtxara  ffU-Ktb  *»*-  die 

11  i  (i"98).    The  most  important  commentary  ia 

th  in  Marti'i  Kurur  nand-Conncntar   [Oi  W 

M  where  references  to  the  literature  of  the   loth 

ct  To  hiiliw  add  Sii-jiMcd,  "  f'rclircv  mid  Mohes- 

li>  ft   Haidttmmmur    (it>°S):     C&oync'n  erttda 

e  Emcytltmdia  BMica  (rSon);  Caiman,  Ptlat- 
Hi  001).  parallels  to  the  songs;    Rtfhstcfal'l  artrdfj. 

in  Hasting.'  DMonaryoflkt  BOU  (rooj);    C. 
Ji  'td  at!  &W  onstiican  and  aaoVn-  /anauVJo 

wj  rWftooa);  A.  Hinrr,  Tkt  Saxr  of  Sunt!  (1901): 

H-- .... ok  oftantielffl."    in    71,  Amr.xa*   /wrecj  0/ 

Similii  iummgei  (July  ioos);  Scholi.  KammuLir  liter  dai 
Hvktlitd  uidPaii  «  (1004)  (written  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogmatic  standpoint  of  allegorical  interpretation,  with  a  vigorous 

__:.:_: ...    ...L._   ..-_:.:..-_,         *[..    — .__ ...^  J„    Engl^a.    eiCept 

liable  notes,  with  a 
R.T;  H.  W.  R.*> 

CAJfTILEVEH  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  probably  derived 
from  "  lever,"  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  and  "  cant,"  an  angle 
or  edge,  or  else  from  modem  Lat.  quanta  libra,  of  what  weight), 
■  building  term  for  a  (lone,  iron  or  wooden  bracket,  considerably 
greater  in  length  than  depth,  used  to  support  a  gallery,  etc.; 
and  for  a  system  of  bridge- building  (see  Bridges). 

CAKTILUPE,  THOMAi  DE  (c.  1118-1181),  English  saint  and 
prelate,  was  a  son  of  William  de  Cant  ilupe,  the  md  baron  (d,  1 951), 
one  of  King  John's  ministers,  and  a  nephew  of  Waller  de  Canti- 

Orleans,  afterwards  becoming  a  teacher  of  canon  law  at  Oxford 
and  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1161.  During  the  Barons' 
War  Thomas  favoured  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  baronial 
party.  lie  represented  the  barons  before  St  Louis  of  France 
■  H.,.  the  late  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  utad  throughout 
except  in  tide;  foreign  worda,  Persian  and  Greek;  Aramaic  words 
ratd  usages  (details  ia  the  Oram,  os  ill  E.  B.  69J). 
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at  Amiens  in  1264;  he  was  made  chancellor  of  England  In 
February  1265,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office  after  Montfort 's 
death  at  Evesham,  and  lived  out  of  England  for  some  time. 
Returning  to  England,  he  was  again  chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, lectured  on  theology,  and  held  several  ecclesiastical 
appointments.  In  1 274  he  attended  the  second  council  of  Lyons, 
and  in  127s  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hereford.  Canufupe 
was  now  a  trusted  adviser  of  Edward  I.;  he  attended  the  royal 
councils,  and  even  when  differing  from  the  king  did  not  forfeit 
his  favour.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  Kilwardby, 
was  also  his  friend;  but  after  Kilwardby 's  death  In  1 279  a  series 
of  disputes  arose  between  the  bishop  and  the  new  archbishop, 
John  Peckham,  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  which  drove 
Cantilupe  to  visit  Italy.  He  died  at  Orvieto,  on  the  25th  of 
August  1282,  and  he  was  canonized  in  1330.  Cantilupe  appears 
to  have  been  an  exemplary  bishop  both  in  spiritual  and  secular 
affairs.  His  charities  were  large  and  his  private  life  blamdese>, 
he  was  constantly  visiting  his  diocese,  correcting  offenders  and 
discharging  other  episcopal  duties;  and  he  compelled  neighbour- 
ing landholders  to  restore  estates  which  rightly  belonged  to  the 
see  of  Hereford.  In  1005  the  Cantilupe  Society  was  founded  to 
publish  the  episcopal  registers  of  Hereford,  of  which  Cantttupe's 
is  the  first  In  existence. 

See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Boll..  1st  October;  and  the  Retfsltr  of 
Thomas  de  Cantilupe,  with  introduction  by  W.  W.  Capes  {1906). 

CANT1LUPK,  WALTER  DB  (J.  1265),  bishop  of  Worcester, 
came  of  a  family  which  had  risen  by  devoted  service  to  the 
crown.  His  father  and  his  elder  brother  are  named  by  Roger  of 
Wendover  among  the  "  evil  counsellors  *'  of  John,  apparently 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  were  consistently  loyal 
to  an  unpopular  master.  Walter  at  first  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  entering  the  service  of  the  Exchequer  and  acting  as  an 
itinerant  justice  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  HI.  But  be  also 
took  minor  orders,  and,  in  1936,  although  not  yet  *  401000, 
received  the  seeof  Worcester;  At  bishop,  he  identified,  himself 
with  the  party  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  which  was  then  led  by 
Edmund  Rich  and  Robert  Grosseteste.  like  his  leaders  he  was 
sorely  divided  between  his  theoretical  belief  in  the  papacy  as  a 
divine  institution  and  his  instinctive  condemnation  of  the  policy 
which  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  pursued  in  their  dealings 
with  the  English  church.  At  first  a  court  favourite,  the  bishop 
came  at  length  to  the  belief  that  the  evils  of  the  time  arose  from 
the  unprincipled  alliance  of  crown  and  papacy.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  papal  demands  for  money,  and  after  the  death  of 
Grosseteste  (1253)  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  nationalist 
clergy.  At  the  parliament  of  Oxford  (1258)  he  was  elected  by 
the  popular  party  as  one  of  their  representatives  on  the  committee 
of  twenty-four  which  undertook  to  reform  the  administration; 
from  that  time  till  the  outbreak  of  dvfl  war  he  was  a  man  of 
mark  in  the  councils  of  the  baronial  party.  During  the  war  he 
aided  with  Montfort  and,  through  his  nephew,  Thomas,  who  was 
then  chancellor  of  Oxford,  brought  over  the  university  to  the 
•popular  side.  He  was  present  at  Lewes  and  blessed  the  Mont- 
fortians  before  they  joined  battle  with  the  army  of  the  king; 
he  entertained  Simon  de  Montfort  on  the  night  before  the  final 
rout  of  Evesham.  During  Simon's  dictatorship,  the  bishop 
appeared  only  as  a  mediating  influence;  in  the  triumvirate  of 
"  Electors  "  who  controlled  the  administration,  (he  ctergy  were 
represented  by  the  bishop  of  Chichester.  Walter  de  Cantilupe 
died  in  the  year  after  Evesham  (1266).  He  was  respected  by 
all  parties,  and,  though  far  inferior  in  versatility  and  force  of 
will  to  Grosseteste,  fully  merits  the  admiration  which  his  moral 
character  inspired.  He  is  one  of  the  few  constitutionalists  of  his 
day  whom  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  of  interested  motives. 

See  the  Chronica  Maiora  of  Matthew  Paris '("  Rolls  "  series,  ed. 
Luard);  the  Chronicon  de  BetHs  (ed.  HatKwett,  Camden  Society) ; 
and  the  Annates  Monastki  ("  Rolls  "  series,  ed*  Luard) j  also  T.  F. 
Toot  in  the  Political  History  of  Enffand,  voL  m.  (JfQS). 

CAJTTO  (from  die  Lat.  cantos,  a  song),  one  of  the  divisions  of 
a  long  poem,  a  convenient  division  whesi  poetry  was  more  usually 
Sung  fay  the  minstrel  to  his  own  accompaniment  than  toad.  In 
musk,  the  canto,  la  a  concerted  piece,  It  that  part  to  which  uVt 


a?r  Is*  given.' '  In  modern  music  this  U  nearly  always  the1  soprano. 
The  old  masters,  however,  more  frequently  allotted  it  to  the  tenor. 
Canto  fermo,  or  canlus  firmus,  is  that  part  of  the  melody  which 
remains  true  to  the  original  motive,  while  the  other  parts  vary 
with  the  counterpoint;  also  in  Church  mUsfc  the  simple  straight- 
forward melody  of  the  old  chant*  as  opposed  to  canto  fiptratot 
which  is  full  of  embellishments'  of  a  florid  character  (see  Plain 
Song). 

CANTON,  WBM  (1718-1772),  English  natural  philosopher, 
Was  bom  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  31st  of  July  1718. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  articled  for  five  years  as  clerk  to 
die  master  of  a  school  in  Spital  Square,  London,  with  whom  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  into  partnership.  In  1750  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  on  a  method  of  making 
artificial  magnets,  which  procured  him  election  as  a  feDow.of  the 
society  and  the  award  of  the  Copley  medal  He  was  the  first 
m  England  to  verily  Benjamin  Franklin's  hypothesis  of  Che 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  he  made  several  import- 
ant electrical  discoveries.  In  tfGt  and  1764  he  published 
experiments  in  refutation  of  the  decision  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  at  that  time  generally  accepted,  that  water  is  incom- 
pressible; and  in  1768  he  described  thepreparatfion,  by  caldning 
oyster-shell  with  sulphur,  of  the  phosphorescent  material  tnown 
as  Canton's  phosphorus.  His  investigations  were  carried  on 
without  any  intermission  of  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster.  He 
died  In  London4  on  the  22nd  of  March  1779. 

CANTON  (more  correctly  Kwano-cbow  Fu),  a  large  and 
populous  commercial  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pearl  river,  which  at 
Canton  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge; 
end  is  navigable  300  m.  into  the  Interior.  The  Pearl  river  has  an 
additional  course  of  80  m.  to  the  sea,  the  first  part  of  which  lief 
through  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  Beyond  this  rises  a  range  of  hills 
terminating  in  abrupt  escarpments  along  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  bold  shore  thus  formed  compresses  the  stream  at  this  point 
into  a  narrow  past,  to  which  the  Chinese  have  given  the  name  of 
Hu-onm,  or  Tiger's  Gate.  This  the  Portuguese  translated  into, 
BocaTigre,  whence  the  designation  of  "  the  Bogue,"  by  which  it 
is  commonly  known  among  Europeans.  When  viewed  from  the 
hills  on  the  north,  Canton  appears  to  be  little  more  than  an 
expanse  of  reddish  roofs  relieved  by  a  tew  large  trees, — two 
pagodas  shooting  up  within  the  walls,  and  a  five-storeyed  tower 
near  the  northern  gate,  being  the  most  conspicuous  objects. 
These  hills  rise  1200  ft  above  the  river.  Little  or  no  vegetation 
is  seen  on  them;  and  their  acclivities,  covered  for  miles  with 
graves  and  tombs,  serve  as  the  necropolis  of  this  vast  city. 
Three  or  four  forts  are  built  on  the  points  nearest  the  northern 
walla.  Facing  the  dty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
suburb  end  island  of  Honan.  The  part  of  Canton  enclosed  by 
walls  is  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  has  a  partition  wall, 
running  east  and  west,  and  dividing  the  city  into  two  unequal 
parts.  The  northern  and  larger  division  is  called  the  old,  and  the 
southern  the  new  city.  Including  the  suburbs,  the  city  has  a 
drcuitof  nearly  xom.  The  housesstretch  along  the  river  for  4  m., 
and  the  banks  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  boats  and  rafts. 
The  Walls  of  the  dty  are  of  brick,  on  a  foundation  of  sandstone' 
and  granite,  are  2©  ft.  thick,  and  rise  to  an  average  height  of  as  ft. 
On  the  north  side  the  wall  rises  to  include  a  hill  which  it  there 
meets  with,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  the  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  which  is  filled  by  the  rising  tide,  when,  for  a  time,  the 
revolting  mass  of  filth  that  lies  in  its  bed  is  concealed  frooa  view. 
There  are  twelve  outer  gates — four  o£- which  are  in  the  partition 
wall,  and  two  water  gates,  through  which  boats  pass  from  east  to 
west  across  the  new  dty.  The  gates  are  all  shut  at  night,  and  in 
the  daytime  a  guard  is  stationed  at  them  to  preserve  order. 
The  streets,  amounting  inall  to  upwards  of  600,  are  long,  straight, 
and  very  narrow.  They  are  mostly  paved  and  are  not  as  dirty 
as  those  of  some  of  the  other  cities  in  the  empire;  in  fact, 
considering  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  inattention  of  thf 
government  to  these  matters,  Canton  may  be  said  to  be  a  weB- 
govemed  and  comparatively  cleanly  dty.  The  bouses  are  U 
general  small,  seldom  consisting  of  more  than  two  storeys,  ino 
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ground  floor  serving  as  a  shop,  and  the  mt  bf  thenouse,  with  the 
court  behind,  being  used  as  a  warehouse.  Here  are  to  be  found 
the  productions  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  the  merchants 
are  in  general  attentive,  civil,  expert  men  of  business,  and 
generally  assiduous. 

The  temples  and  public  buildings  of  Canton  are  numerous,  but 
none  of  them  presents  features  worthy  of  special  remark.  There 
are  two  pagodas  near  the  west  gate  of  the  old  city,  and  134 
temples,  pavilions,  halls  and  other  religkma  edifices  within  the 
city.  One  of  the  pagodas  called  the  Kmangtok,  or  Plain  Pagoda, 
is  a  Wufcnwwwt—  mosque,  which  was  erected  by  the  Arabian 
voyagers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Canton  about  ten 
ccnturiesago.  It  rises  in  an  angular  tapering  tower  to  the  height 
of  160  ft.  The  otherisaa  octagonal  pagoda  of  nine  storeys,  170  iu 
in  height,  and  was  first  erected  more  than  thirteen  centuries  ago. 
A  Buddhist  temple  at  Hbnan,  opposite  the  foreign  factories,  and 
named  in  Chinese  Hai-ck'-wang-stc,  or  the  Temple  of  the  Ocean 
Banner,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Canton.  Its  grounds,  which 
cover  about  seven  acres,  am  surrounded  by  a  waU,  and  are 
divided  into  courts,  gardens  and  a  burial-ground,  where  are 
deposited  the  ashes  of  priests,  whose  bodies  are  burned*  There 
are  about  x  95  priests  connected  with  this  establishment.'  Besides 
the  Hoi~ch  wang-su  the  most  noteworthy  temples  in  and  about 
the  city  are  those  of  the  Five  Hundred  Gods  and  of  Longevity, 
both  in  the  western  suburbs;  the  Tatar  City  Temple  and  the 
Temple  of  the  Five  Genii.  The  number  of  priests  and  nuns  in 
Canton  b  not  exactly  known,  but  they  probably  exceed  2000, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  are  Buddhists.  The  temples  are  gloomy- 
looking  edifices.  The  areas  in  front  of  them  are  usually  occupied 
by  hucksters,  beggars  and  idlers,  who  are  occasionally  driven 
off  to  make  room  for  the  mat-sheds  in  which  the  theatrical 
performances  got  up  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  are  acted.  The 
principal  hall,  where  the  idol  sits  enshrined,  is  lighted  only  in 
front,  and  the  inner  apartments  are  inhabited  by  a  class  of  men 
almost  as  senseless  as  the  idols  they  serve. 

The  residences  of  the  high  officers  of  government  are  all 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  city.  The  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  used  to  be  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  new  city,  but  it 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bombardment  in  1856.  The  site 
remained  desolate  until  1860,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French  authorities,  who  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
upon  it  The  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  is  in  the  old 
city,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Canton.  There 
are  four  prisons  in  the  city,  all  large  edifices.  For  the  space  of 
4  or  5  m.  opposite  Canton  boats  and  vessels  are  ranged  parallel  to 
each  other  in  such  dose  order  as  to  resemble  a  floating  city; 
and  these  marine  dwellings  are  occupied  by  numerous  families, 
who  reside  almost  constantly  on  the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the 
river  lie  the  Chinese  junks,  some  of  them  of  from  600  to  icoo  tons 
burden,  which  trade  to  the  north  and  to  the  Strait  Settlements. 
The  various  gilds  and  associations  among  the  people  and  the 
merchants  from  other  provinces  have  public  halls  each  for  its  own 
particular  use.  The  number  of  these  buildings  is  not  less  than 
150.  Canton  was  long  the  only  seat  of  British  trade  with  China, 
and  was  no  doubt  fixed  upon  by  the  Chinese  government  for  the 
European  trade,  as  being  the  most  distant  from  the  capital 
Peking. 

Formerly  only  a  limited  number  of  merchants,  called  the 
hong  or  security  merchants,  were  allowed  to  trade  with  foreigners. 
They  were  commonly  men  of  large  property  and  were  famed 
for  integrity  in  their  transactions.  All  foreign  cargoes  passed 
through  the  hands  of  these  merchants,  and  by  them  also  the 
return  cargoes  were  furnished.  They  became  security  for  the 
payment  of  customs  duties,  and  it  was  criminal  for  any  other 
merchant  to  engage  in  the  trade  with  foreigners. 

Although  it  is  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Calcutta,  the 
climate  of  Canton  is  much  cooler,  and  is  considered  superior  to 
that  of  most  places  situated  between  the  tropics.  The  extreme 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  38°  to  ioo°  F.,  though  these 
extremes  are  rarely  reached.  In  ordinary  years  the  winter 
minimum  is  about  42°  and  the  maximum  in  summer  96°. 
The  hot  season  is  considered  to  last  from  May  to  October; 


during  the  test  of  the  year  the  weather  is  cool  In  shallow 
vessels' ice  sometimes  forms  at  Canton;  but  so  rarely  is  snow 
seen  that  when  in  February  1835  a  fall  to  the  depth  of  a  in. 
occurred,  the  citizens  hardly  knew  its  proper  name.  Most  of  the 
rain  falls  during  May  and  June,  but  the  amount  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  that  which  mils  during  a  rainy  season  in 
Calcutta.  July,  August  and  September  are  the  regular  monsoon 
months,  the  wind  coming  from  the  south-west  with  frequent 
showera,  which  allay  the  heat.  In  the  succeeding  months  the 
northerly  winds  begin,  with  some  interruptions  at  first,  but  from 
October  to  January  the  temperature  is  agreeable,  the  sky  clear 
and  the  air  invigorating.  Few. large  cities  are  more  generally 
healthy  than  Canton,  and  epidemics  rarely  prevail  there. 

Provisions  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts  are  abundant,  and  in 
general  are  excellent  in  quality  and  moderate  in  price.  U  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  Chinese  make  no  use  of  milk,  either  in 
its  natural  state  or  in  the  form  of  butter  or  cheese.  Among  the 
delicacies  of  a  Chinese  market  are  to  be  seen  horse-flesh, 
dogs,  cats,  hawks,  owls  and  edible  birds'-nests.  *  The  business 
between  foreigners  and  natives  at  Canton  is  generally  transacted 
in  a  jargon  known  as  "pidgin  English,"  the  Chinese  being 
extremely  ready  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  smattering  of  English 
words  to  vender  themselves  intelligible. 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  Europe  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  began  in  1517,  when  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  eight 
ships,  to  Peking,  on  which  occasion  the  sanction  of  the  emperor 
to  establish  a  trade  at  Canton  was  obtained.  It  was  in  1596, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  English  first  attempted 
to  open  an  intercourse  with  China,  but  ineffectually,  for  the 
two  ships  which  were  despatched  on  this  mission  were  lost  on 
the  outward  voyage,  and  it  was  not  till  about  1634  that  English 
ships  visited  Canton.  Unfortunately  at  this  time  a  misunder- 
standing having  occurred  with  the  Chinese  authorities  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  the  Portuguese,  a  rupture  and  a  battle  took 
place,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  peace  was  again  restored. 
In  1673  China  was  again  visited  by  an  English  ship  which  was 
subsequently  refused  admission  into  Japan,  and  in  1077  a  factory 
was  established  at  Amoy.  But  during  an  irruption  of  the 
Tatars  three  years  later  this  building  was  destroyed,  and  it  was 
not  till  168s  that  the  emperor  permitted  any  trade  with  Europeans 
at  that  port.  Upon  the  union  of  the  two  East  India  Companies 
in  London,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  restricting  the  foreign 
commerce  to  the  port  of  Canton, 

Tea  was  first  imported  into  England  about  the  year  1667,  and 
in  1689  a  customs  duty  of  5s.  per  lb  was  for  the  first  time  imposed. 
From  this  date  to  1834  the  East  India  Company  held  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  at  Canton,  and  during  this  period  the  prosperity 
of  the  port  increased  and  multiplied,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
structions which  were  constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
"  barbarians  "  by  the  Chinese  government.  The  termination  of 
the  Company's  monopoly  brought  no  alteration  in  the  conduct 
of  the  native  authorities,  whose  oppressions  became  before  long 
so  unbearable  that  in  1839  war  was  declared  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  2841,  while  the  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  (afterwards 
Lord)  Gough  were  preparing  to  capture  Canton,  Captain  Elliott 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chinese,  and  consented  to 
receive  a  pecuniary  ransom  in  lieu  of  occupying  the  city.  Mean- 
while the  war  was  carried  on  in  central  China,  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  conclusion  of  the  Nanking  treaty  in  August  1842, 
under  the  terms  of  which  four  additional  ports,  viz.  Shanghai, 
Ningpo,  Fu-chow  and  Amoy,  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade, 
and  foreigners  were  granted  permission  to  enter  the  city  of 
Canton,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded.  This 
latter  provision  of  the  treaty,  however,  the  Chinese  refused  to 
carry  out;  and  after  endless  disputes  about  this  and  other 
improper  acts  of  the  Chinese  government,  war  was  again  declared 
in  1856,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  an  insult  offered  to 
the  British  flag  by  the  capture  of  certain  Chinese  on  board  the 
"Arrow,"  a  small  craft  trading  under  English  colours.  The 
outbreak  of  hostilities  was  followed  by  the  pillage  and  destruction 
of  the  foreign  "factories"  in  December  1856  by  a  Chinese  mob, 
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and  twelve  months  later  Canton  was  taken  by  assault  by  a  force 
under  Sir  Charles  Straubenzee,  which  had  been  sent  out  from 
England  for  the  purpose.  From  this  time  until  October  1861 
the  city  was  occupied  by  an  English  and  French  garrison,  and 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  an  allied  com- 
mission, consisting  of  two  English  officers  and  one  French  officer, 
acting  under  the  English  general.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  this 
garrison,  the  city  of  Canton  has  been  freely  open  to  foreigners 
of  all  nationalities,  and  the  English  consul  has  his  residence 
in  the  Yamun  formerly  occupied  by  the  allied  commissioners, 
within  the  city  walls. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a  foreign  settlement  for  the  merchants  Whose  "  factories  "  had 
been  destroyed,  and  after  some  consultation  it  was  determined 
to  fill  in  and  appropriate  as  the  British  settlement  an  extensive 
mud  flat  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  old  factory  site,  and 
known  as  Sha-mien  or  "  The  Sand  Flats."  This  site  having 
been  leased,  it  was  converted  into  an  artificial  island  by  building 
a  massive  embankment  of  granite  in  an  Irregular  oval  form. 
Between  the  northern  face  of  the  site  and  the  Chinese  suburb 
a  canal  of  100  ft.  in  width  was  constructed,  thus  forming  an  island 
of  about  2850  ft.  in  length  and  950  ft.  in  greatest  breadth.  The 
expense  of  making  this  settlement  was  325,000  Mexican  dollars, 
four-fifths  of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  British  government 
and  one-fifth  by  the  French  government.  The  British  portion 
of  the  new  settlement  was  laid  out  in  eighty-two*  lots;  and  so 
bright  appeared  the  prospect  of  trade  at  the  time  of  their  sale 
that  0000  dollars  and  upwards  was  paid  in  more  than  one  instance 
for  a  lot  with  a  river  frontage,  measuring  12,645  sq.  ft.  The 
depression  in  trade,  however,  which  soon  followed  acted  as  a 
bar  to  building,  and  it  was  not  until  the  British  consulate  was 
erected  in  1865  that  the  merchants  began  to  occupy  the  settle- 
ment in  any  numbers.  The  British  consulate  occupies  six  lots, 
with  an  area  of  75,870  sq.  ft.  in  the  centre  of  the  site,  overlooking 
the  river,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  substantia]  wall.  A  ground-rent 
of  1 5,000  cash  (about  £3)  per  mow  (a  third  of  an  acre)  is  annually 
paid  by  the  owners  of  lots  to  the  Chinese  government. 

The  Sha-mien  settlement  possesses  many  advantages.  It  Is 
close  to  the  western  suburb  of  Canton,  where  reside  all  the 
wholesale  dealers  as  well  as  the  principal  merchants  and  brokers; 
it  faces  the  broad  channel  known  as  the  Macao  Passage,  up 
which  the  cool  breezes  in  summer  are  wafted  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  the  river  opposite  to  it  affords  a  safe  and  com- 
modious anchorage  for  steamers  up  to  xooo  tons  burden. 
Steamers  only  are  allowed  to  come  up  to  Canton,  sailing  vessels 
being  restricted  to  the  anchorage  at  Whampoa.  There  is  daily 
communication  by  steamer  with  Hong-Kong,  and  with  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Macao  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Inland  communication  by  steam  is  now  open  by  the  west 
river  route  to  the  cities  of  Wuchow  and  Nanking.  The  opening 
of  these  inland  towns  to  foreign  trade,  which  has  been  effected, 
cannot  but  add  considerably  to  the  volume  of  Canton  traffic. 
The  native  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000,  the  former  being  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The 
foreign  residents  number  about  400.  Canton  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  provincial  government  of  Rwangtung  and  Kwangsi, 
generally  termed  the  two  Kwang,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
governor-general  or  viceroy,  an  office  which  next  to  that  of 
Nanking  is  the  most  important  in  the  empire.  It  possesses  a 
mint  built  In  1889  by  the  then  viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung,  and 
equipped  with  a  very  complete  plant  supplied  from  England. 
It  turns  out  silver  subsidiary  coinage  and  copper  cash.'  Con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  to  connect  Canton  by  railway 
with  Hong-Kong  (Kowlun),  and  by  a  grand  trunk  line  with 
Hankow  on  the  Yangtsze. .  It  h  connected  by  telegraph  with 
all  parts.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  Canton  for  the  year  1004 
was  £13,740,582,  £7,565,090  of  which  represented  imports  and 
£6,194,490  exports.  (R.  K.  D.) 

CANTON,  a  city  of  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  state,  12  m.  N.  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  28  m.  S.W. 
of. Peoria.  Pop.  (1800)  5604;  (1900)6564  (424  foreign-born); 
(1910)  10,453.'  Canton  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  k 


Qufticy,  the  Toledo,  Poaria  cV  Western,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
Electric  Interurban  railways.  About  1  m.  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  are  the  Canton  Chautauqua  grounds.  The  city  has  a 
public  library.  Canton  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region, 
for  which  it  is  a  supply  point,  and  there  are  large  coal-mines  in 
the  vicinity.  Among  the  manufactures  are  agricultural  imple- 
ments (particularly  ploughs),  machine-shop  and  foundry  products 
(particularly  mining-cars  and  equipment),  flour,  cigars,  cigar- 
boxes,  brooms,  and  bricks  and  tile. .  The  municipal  water-works 
are  supplied  from  a  deep  artesian  well.  Canton  was  laid  out  in 
1825;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  m  1837  and  as  a  village  in 
1S49,  end  w*s  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854. 

CANTON,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  St  Lawrence  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  17  m.  S.E.  of  Ogdcnsburg,  on  the  Grasse 
river.  ^>op.  (1800)  2580;  (1900)  2757;  (1905)  3083;  (1910) 
3701 .  The  village  is  served  by  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens* 
burg  division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railway. 
Canton  is  the  seat  of  St  Lawrence  University  (co-educational; 
chartered  in  1856;  at  first  Universalis!,  afterwards  unsectarian), 
having  a  college  of  letters  and  science,  which  developed  from  an 
academy,  opened  in  1859;  a  theological  school  ( Universalis) , 
opened  in  1858;  a  law  school,  established  in  1869,  discontinued 
in  1872  and  re-established  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1903  as 
the  Brooklyn  Law  School  of  St  Lawrence.  University;  and  a 
state  school  of  agriculture,  established  In  1906  by  the  state 
legislature  and  opened  in  1907.  In  1907-1908  the  university 
had  52  instructors,  168  students  in  the  college  of  letters  and 
science,  14  students  in  the  theological  school,  287  in  the  law 
school  and  13  in  the  agricultural  school.  The  Clinton  Liberal 
Institute  (Universalist,  1832),  which  was  removed  in  1879  from 
Clinton  to  Fort  Plain,  New  York,  was  established  in  Canton  in 
1901.  The  Grasse  river  furnishes  water-power,  and  the  village 
has  saw-,  planing-  and  flour-mills,  and  plant  for  the  building  of 
small  boats  and  launches.  The  village  corporation  owns  a  fine 
water-supply  system.  Canton  was  first  settled  in  1800  by 
Daniel  Harrington  of  Connecticut  and  was  incorporated  in 
1 84s.  It  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  Silas  Wright,  who  was 
buried  here. 

CANTON,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  on  Nimisillen  Creek,  60 m.  S.  by  E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop. 
(1890)  26,189;  (1900)  30,667,  of  whom  4018  were  foreign-born; 
"and  (19x0)  50,217.1  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railways,  and 
is  connected  by  an  interurban  electric  system  with  all  the 
important  cities  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  50  m.  It  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1030  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  wheat-growing 
region,  in  which  bituminous  coal,  limestone,  and  brick  and 
potter's  day  abound.  Meyer's  Lake  m  the  vicinity  is  a  summer 
attraction.  1rhe  principal  buildings  are  the  post-office,  court- 
house,  city  hall,  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  5000, 
a  Masonic  building,  an  Oddfellows'  temple,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building 
and  several  handsome  churches.  On  Monument  Hill,  in  West 
Lawn  Cemetery,  m  a  park  of  26  acres — a  site  which  President 
Mc  Kin  ley*  had  suggested  for  a  monument  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  Stark  county— there  is  a  beautiful  monument  to  the 
memory  of  McKinley,  who  lived  in  Canton.  This  memorial  is 
built  principally  of  Milford  (Mass.)  granite,  with  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  president,  and  with  sarcophagi  containing  the  bodies  of 
the  president  and  Mrs  McKinley,  and  has  a  total  height,  from 
the  first  step  of  the  approaches  to  its  top,  of  163  ft.  6  in.,  the 
mausoleum  itself  being  98  ft.  6  in.  high  and  78  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter; 
it  was  dedicated  on  the  30th  of  September  1907,  when  an  address 
was  delivered  by  President  Roosevelt.  Another  monument 
commemorates  the  American  soldiers  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  agricultural  imple- 
ments, iron  bridges  and  other  structural  irjm  work,  watches  and 
watch-cases,  steel,  engines,  safes,  locks,  cutlery,  hardware, 
wagons,  carriages,  paving-bricks,  furniture,*  dental  and  surgical 
chairs,  paint  aod  varnish,  day-working  machinery  and  saw-mill 
machinery.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  in  190s  was 
$10,591,143,  being  io-6  %  more  than  the  product  value  of  190a 
Canton  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1805,  became  the  county-seat 
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far  1808,  wu  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1822  and  in  1854  was* 
chartered  as  a  city. 

CAMT09  (borrowed  from  the  Ital.  canton*,  a  corner  or  angle), 
a  word  used  for  certain  divisions  of  some  European  countries. 
In  France,  the  canton,  which  is  a  subdivision  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  is  a  territorial,  rather  than  an  administrative,  unit  The 
canton,  of  which  there  are  3908,  generally  comprises,  on  an 
average,  about  twelve  communes,  though  very  large  communes 
are  sometimes  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  the  seat  of- 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  returns  a  member  to  the  conseil 
d'arrondissement  (see  France).  In  Switzerland,  canton  is  the 
name  given  to  each  of  the  twenty-two  states  comprising  the 
Swiss  confederation  (see  Switzerland). 

In  heraldry,  a  "  canton  "  is  a  corner  or  square  division  on.  a 
shield,  occupying  the  upper  corner  (usually  the  dexter).  It  is*m 
area  tW thirds  of  the  quarter  (see  Heraldry). 

CAMTOHMJSfrf  (Ft.  cantottnement,  from  eantotmer,  to  quarter; 
Cer.  Ortsunterkunfi  or  Quarter).  When  troops  are  distributed 
in  small  parties  amongst  the  houses  of  a  town  or  village,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  cantonments,  which  are  also  called  quarters  or 
billets.  Formerly  this  method  ofc  providing  soldiers  with  shelter 
was  rarely  employed  on  active  service,  though  the  normal 
method  in  "  winter  quarters,"  or  at  seasons  when  active  military 
operations  were  not  in  progress.  In  the  field,  armies  lived  as  a 
rule  in  camp  (q.v.),  and  when  the  provision  of  canvas  shelter  was 
impossible  in  bivouac  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is 
unusual,  in  Europe  at  any  rate,  for  troops  on  active  service  to 
hamper  themselves  with  the  enormous  trains  of  tent  wagons  that 
would  be  required,  and  cantonments  or  bivouacs,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  have  therefore  taken  the  place,  in  modern  warfare, 
of  the  old  long  rectilinear  lines  of  tents  that  marked  the  resting- 
place  and  generally,  too,  the  order  of  battle  of  an  18th-century 
army.  The  greater  part  of  an  army  operating  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day  is  accommodated  in  widespread  cantonments, 
an  army  corps  occupying  the  villages  and  forms  found  within 
an  area  of  4  m.  by  5  or  6.  This  allowance  of  space  has 
been  ascertained  by  experience  to  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 
comfort,  but  also  for  subsistence  for  one  day,  provided  that  the 
density  of  the  ordinary  civil  population  is  not  less  than  soo 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  Under  modem  conditions  there  is 
little  danger  from  such  a  dissemination  of  the  forces,  as  each 
fraction  of  each  army  corps  is  within  less  than  two  hours'  march 
of  fts  concentration  post.  If  the  troops  halt  for  several  days,  of 
course  they  require  either  a  more  densely  populated  country  from 
which  to  requisition  supplies,  or  a  wider  area  of  cantonments. 
The  difficulty  of  controlling  the  troops,  when  scattered  in  private 
houses  In  parties  of  six  or  seven,  is  the  principal  objection  to  this 
system  of  cantonments.    But  since  Napoleon  introduced  the 

war  of  masses  "  the  only  alternative  to  cantoning  the  troops 
is  bivouacking,  which  if  prolonged  for  several  nights  is  more 
injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  troops  than  the  slight  relaxation 
of  discipline  necessitated  by  the  cantonment  system,  when  the 
latter  is  well  arranged  and  poficed.  The  troops  nearest  the 
enemy,  however,  which  have  to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
constant  readiness  for  battle,  cannot  as  a  rule  afford  the  time 
either  for  dispersing  into  quarters  or  for  rallying  on  an  alarm,  and 
in  western  Europe  at  any  rate  they  are  required  to  bivouac 
In  India,  the  term  "cantonment"  means  more  generally  a 
military  station  or  standing  camp.  The  troops  live,  not  in 
private  houses,  but  in  barracks,  huts,  forts  or  occasionally  camps. 
The  large  cantonments  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
North-Western  frontier,  of  the  large  cities  and  of  the  capitals  of 
important  native  states.  Under  Lord  Kitchener's  redistribution 
of  the  Indian  army  in  1903 ,  the  chief  cantonments  are  Rawalpindi, 
Quetta,  Peshawar,  Kohat,  Bannu,  Nowshera,  Sialkot,  Mian  Mir, 
UrnbaHa,  Muttra,  Ferozepore,  Meerut,  Lucknow,  Mhow,  Jubbul- 
pore,  Bolamm,  Poona,  Secunderabad  and  Bangalore. 

CANTO,  CESARB  (1804-1895),  Italian  historian,  was  born  at 
Brivio  in  Lombardy  and  began  his  career  as  a  teacher.  His  first 
literary  essay  (1828)  was  a  romantic  poem  entitled  Al£isot  0  la 
Lega  Lombarda  (new  ed.,  Milan,  1876),  and  in  the  following  year 
he  produced  a  Storiadi  Coma  in  two  volumes  (Como,  1829).    The 


death  of  his  father  then  left  him  in  charge  of  a  large  family,  and 
he  worked  very  hard  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer  to  provide  for 
them.  His  prodigious  literary  activity  led  to  his  falling  under 
the  suspicions  of  the  Austrian  police,  and  he  was  mixed  up  in  a 
political  trial  and  arrested  in  1833.  While  in  prison  writing 
materials  were  denied  him,  but  he  managed  to  write  on  rags  with 
a  tooth-pick  and  candle  smoke,  and  thus  composed  the  novel 
MargherUa  Pusterla  (Milan,  1838).  On  his  release  a  year  later, 
as  he  was  interdicted  from  teaching,  literature  became  his  only 
resource.  In  1836  the  Turinese  publisher,  Giuseppe  Pomba, 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  universal  history,  which  his  vast 
reading  enabled  him  to  do.  In  six  years  the  work  was  completed 
in  seventy-two  volumes,  and  immediately  achieved  a  general 
popularity;  the  publisher  made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  Cantu's 
royalties  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  300,000  lire  (£12,000).  Just 
before  the  revolution  of  1848,  being  warned  that  he  would  be 
arrested,  he  fled  to  Turin,  but  afterthe  "  Five  Days  "  he  returned 
to  Milan  and  edited  a  paper  called  La  Guardia  Naziottale. 
Between  1849  and  1850  he  published  his  Storia  degli  Italian} 
(Turin,  1855)  *&d  marjy  otAcr  works.  In  1857  the  archduke 
Maximilian  tried  to  conciliate  the  Milanese  by  the  promise  of  a 
constitution,  and  Cantu  was  one  of  the  few  Liberals  who  accepted 
the  olive  branch,  and  went  about  in  company 'with  the  archduke. 
This  act  was  regarded  as  treason  and  caused  Cantu  much  annoy- 
ance  in  after  years.  He  continued  his  literary  activity  after  the 
formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  producing  volume  after 
volume  until  his  death.  For  a  short  time  he  was  member  of  the 
Italian  parliament;  he  founded  the  Lombard  historical  society, 
and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Lombard  archives; 
He  died  in  March  1895.  His  views  are  coloured  by  strong 
religious  and  political  prejudice,  and  by  a  moralizing  tendency, 
and  his  historical  work  has  little  critical  value  and  is  for  the  most 
part  pure  book-making,  although  he  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
material  which  has  been  of  use  to  other  writers.  In  dealing  with 
modern  Italian  history  he  is  reactionary  and  often  wilfully 
inaccurate.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works  he  wrote  Gli 
Eretici  in  Italia  (Milan,  1873);  Cronistoria  del?  Indipendenta 
itoluina  (Naples,  1872-1877);  U  Conciliatore  e  i  Carbonari 
(Milan,  1878),  &c  (L.V.*) 

CANUSIUM  (Gr.  Korfoior,  mod.  Canasa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus  (Ofanto),  about  12  m.' 
from  its  mouth,  and  situated  upon  the  Via  Traiana,  85  m.  E.NJ2. 
of  Beneventum.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede, 
and  even  at  the  time  of  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10.  30)  both  Greek  and 
Latin  were  spoken  there.  The  legends  on  the  coins  are  Greek, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  Greek  vases  have  been  found  in  the 
necropolis.  The  town  came  voluntarily  under  Roman  sover- 
eignty in  318  B.C.,  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  Roman  fugitives  after 
Cannae,  and  remained  faithful  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  It 
revolted  in  the  Social  War,  in  which  it  would  appear  to  have 
suffered,  inasmuch  as  Strata  (vJ.  283)  speaks  of  Canusium  and 
Arpi  as  having  been,  to  judge  from  the  extent  of  their  walls,  the 
greatest  towns  in  the  plain  of  Apulia,  but  as  having  shrunk 
considerably  in  his  day.  Its  importance  was  maintained, 
however,  by  its  trade  in  agricultural  products  and  in  Apulian 
wool  (which  was  there  dyed  and  cleaned),  by  its  port  (probably 
Cannae)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  and  by  its  position  on  the 
high-road.  It  was  a  municipium  under  the  early  empire,  but  was 
converted  into  a  cohnia  under  Antoninus  Pius  by  Hcrodes  Atticus, 
who  provided  it  with  a  water-supply.  In  the  6th  century  it  was' 
still  the  most  important  city  of  Apulia.  Among  the  ancient 
buildings  which  are  still  preserved, an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct 
and  a  city  gate  may  be  mentioned. 

See  N.  Jacobone,  Ricerche  stdla  storia  e  la  topografia  di  Cdnosa 
i4  wtico  (Canosa  di  Puglia,  1905).  (T.  As.) 

CAKTJTB  (Cnut),  known  as  "the  Great"  (c.  995-1035),  king 
of  Denmark  and  England,  second  son  of  King  Sweyn  Forkbeard; 
and  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Polish  prince,  Mieszko, 
was  horn  c.  995.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  compelled 
to  quit  England  by  a  general  rising  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on 
which  occasion  in  a  fit  of  rage,  for  he  was  not  naturally  croel^ 
he  abandoned  his  hostages  after  cutting  off  their  bands,  ears 
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and  notes.  In  the  fallowing  year,  1015,  he  returned  with  a 
great  fleet  manned  by  a  picked  host, "  not  a  thrall  or  a  f  reedman 
among  them."  He  speedily  succeeded  in  subduing  all  England 
except  London,  now  the  last  refuge  of  King  iEthelred  and  his 
heroic  son,  Edmund  Ironside.  On  the  death  of  iEthelred  (23rd  of 
April  zoi6)  Canute  was  elected  king  by  an  assembly  of  notables 
at  Southampton;  but  London  clung  loyally  to  Edmund,  who 
more  than  once  succeeded  in  raising  the  western  shires  against 
Canute.  Edmund  indeed  approved  himself  the  better  general 
of  the  two,  and  would  doubtless  have  prevailed,  but  fox  the 
treachery  of  hia  own  ealdonnen.  This  was  notably  the  case 
at  the  great  battle  of  Assandun,  in  which  by  the  desertion  of 
Eadric  an  incipient  Anglo-Saxon  victory  was  converted  into 
a  crushing  defeat.  Nevertheless,  the  antagonists  were  so  evenly 
matched  that  the  great  men  on  both  sides,  fearing  that  the 
interminable  war  would  utterly  ruin  the  land,  arranged  a  con- 
ference between  Canute  and  Edmund  on  an  island  in  the  Severn, 
when  they  agreed  to  divide  England  between  them,  Canute 
retaining  Merda  and  the  north,  while  Edmund's  territory  com- 
prised East  Anglia  and  Wessex  with  London.  On  the  death  of 
Edmund,  a  few  months  later  (November  10 16),  Canute  was 
unanimously  elected  king  of  all  England  at  the  beginning  of 
1017.  The  young  monarch  at  once  showed  himself  equal  to 
his  responsibilities.  He  did  his  utmost  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  his  Anglo-Saxon  subjects,  and  the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign 
were  of  unspeakable  benefit  to  his  adopted  country.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  past  history  of  England  and  its  native 
dynasty  by  wedding  Emma,  or  iElgifu,  to  give  her  her  Saxon 
name  (the  Northmen  called  her  Alfifa),  who  came  over  from 
Normandy  at  his  bidding,  Canute  previously  repudiating  his 
first  wife,  another  iElgifu,  the  daughter  of  the  ealdorman 
iElfhem  of  Deira,  who,  with  her  sons,  was  banished  to  Denmark. 
In  xoi8  Canute  inherited  the  Danish  throne,  his  elder  brother 
Harold  having  died  without  issue.  He  now  withdrew  most 
of  his  army  from  England,  so  as  to  spare  as  much  as  possible 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  For  the  same  reason 
he  had  previously  dispersed  alt  his  warships  but  forty.  On 
his  return  from  Denmark  he  went  a  step  farther.  In  a  remark- 
able letter,  addressed  to  the  prelates,  ealdonnen  and  people, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  ruling  England  by  the  English, 
and  of  upholding  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  with  his  vengeance  all  those  who  did  not  judge 
righteous  judgment  or  who  let  malefactors  go  free.  The  tone 
of  this  document,  which  is  not  merely  Christian  but  sacerdotal, 
shows  that  he  had  wisely  resolved,  in  the  interests  of  law  and 
order,  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  the  native  clergy.  Those 
of  his  own  fellow-countrymen  who  refused  to  co-operate  with 
him  were  summarily  dismissed.  Thus,  in  102  x,  the  stiffnecked 
jarl  Thorkil  was  banished  the  land,  and  his  place  taken  by  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  subsequently  famous  Godwin,  who  became 
one  of  Canute's  chief  counsellors.  The  humane  and  conciliatory 
character  of  his  government  is  also  shown  in  his  earnest  efforts 
to  atone  for  Danish  barbarities  in  the  past  Thus  he  rebuilt 
the  church  of  St  Edmundsbury  in  memory  of  the  saintly  king 
who  had  perished  there  at  the  hands  of  the  earlier  Vikings*  and 
with  great  ceremony  transferred  the  relics  of  St  Alphege  from 
St  Paul's  church  at  London  to  a  worthier  resting-place  at 
Canterbury.  His  work  of  reform  and  reconciliation  was  in- 
terrupted in  1026  by  the  attempt  of  Olaf  Haraldson,  king  of 
Norway,  in  conjunction  with  Anund  Jakob,  king  of  Sweden, 
to  conquer  Denmark.  Canute  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet  at 
Stangebjerg,  and  so  seriously  injured  the  combined  squadrons 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Helgeaa  in  East  Scania,  that  in  1028  he  was 
able  to  subdue  the  greater  part  of  Norway  "  without  hurling 
a  dart  or  swinging  a  sword."  But  the  conquest  was  not  per- 
manent, the  Norwegians  ultimately  rising  successfully  against 
the  tyranny  of  Alfifa,  who  misruled  the  country  in  the  name 
of  her  infant  son  Sweyn.  Canute  also  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  dominion  of  Denmark  over  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
in  Witland  and  Samland,  now  forming  part  of  the  coast  of 
Prussia.  Of  the  details  of  Canute's  government  in  Denmark 
proper  we  know  but  little.    His  most  remarkable  institution 


was  the  Tinglid,  a  military  brotherhood,  originally  3000  in 
number,  composed  of  members  of  the  richest  and  noblest  frmaw^ 
who  not  only  formed  the  royal  bodyguard,  but  did  garrison  duty 
and  defended  the  marches  or  borders.  They  were  subject  to 
strict  discipline,  embodied  in  written  rules  called  the  Viderhg 
or  Vederlag,  and  were  the  nucleus  not  only  of  a  standing  Army 
but  of  a  royal  council  Canute  is  also  said  to  have  endeavoured 
to  found  monasteries  in  Denmark,  with  but  indifferent  success, 
and  he  was  certainly  the  first  Danish  king  who  coined  money, 
with  the  assistance  of  Anglo-Saxon  mint-masters.  Of  his 
alliance  with  the  clergy  we  have  already  spoken.  Like  the  other 
great  contemporary  kingdom-builder,  Stephen  of  Hungary, 
he  clearly  recognized  that  the  church  was  the  one  dvihang 
element  in  a  world  of  anarchic  barbarism,  and  his  submission 
to  her  guidance  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  perspicacity.  But  it 
was  no  slavish  submission.  When,  in  1027,  he  went  to  Rome, 
with  Rudolf  III.  of  Burgundy,  to  be  present  at  the  coronation 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  it  was  quite  as  much  to  benefit  his 
subjects  as  to  receive  absolution  for  the  sins  of  his  youth.  He 
persuaded  the  pope  to  remit  the  excessive  fees  for  granting  the 
pallium,  which  the  English  and  Danish  bishops  had  found  such 
a  grievous  burden,  substituting  therefor  a  moderate  amount 
of  Peter's  pence,  He  also  induced  the  emperor  and  other 
German  princes  to  grant  safe-conducts  to  those  of  his  subjects 
who  desired  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

Canute  died  at  Shaftesbury  on  the  1 2  th  of  November  1035 
in  his  40th  year,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  He  was  cut 
off  before  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  developing  most  of  his 
great  plans;  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to  obtain  the  title  of 
"  Canute  the  Wealthy  "  (».«.  "  Mighty  "),  and  posterity,  still 
more  appreciative,  has  well  surnamed  him  "  the  Great"  A 
violent,  irritable  temper  was  his  most  salient  defect,  and  more 
than  one  homicide  must  be  laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  fierce 
Viking  nature  was  gradually  and  completely  subdued;  for 
Canute  was  a  Christian  by  conviction  and  sincerely  religious. 
His  humility  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  old  Norman  poem  which 
describes  how  he  commanded  the  rising  tide  of  the  Thames  at 
Westminster  to  go  backt  llie  homily  he  preached  to  his  courtiers 
on  that  occasion  was  to  prepare  them  for  bis  subsequent  journey 
to  Rome  and  his  submission  to  the  Holy  See.  like  his  father 
Sweyn,  Canute  loved  poetry,  and  the  great  Icelandic  skalder, 
Thorar  Lovtunge  and  Thormod  Kolbrunarskjdld,  were  as  welcome 
visitors  at  his  court  as  the  learned  bishops.  As  an  administrator 
Canute  was  excelled  only  by  Alfred.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  royal  gift  of  recognizing  greatness,  and  the  still  more 
useful  faculty  of  conciliating  enemies.  No  English  king  before 
him  had  levied  such  heavy  taxes,  yet  never  were  taxes  more 
cheerfully  paid;  because  the  people  felt  that  every  penny  of 
the  money  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  According 
to  the  KnyUinga  Saga  King  Canute  was  huge  of  limb,  of  great 
strength,  and  a  very  goodly  man  to  look  upon,  save  for  his  nose, 
which  was  narrow,  lofty  and  hooked;  he  had  also  long  fair 
hair,  and  eyes  brighter  and  keener  than  those  of  any  man  living. 

SwDanmarksRiietHf&ri*.  Old  Tidtn  tide*  odd*  MiddHald** 
PP.  382-406  (Copenhagen,  1 897-1905);  Freeman.  Norma*  Cmmnc* 
(Oxford,  1870-1875);  Steeastrup,  Normonnenu  (Copenhagen,  1876V 
X882).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CAKTJTB  VL  (x  163-1202),  king  of  Denmark,  eldest  son  of 
Valdemar  L,  was  crowned  in  his  seventh  year  (1x70),  as  his 
father's  co-regent,  so  as  to  secure  the  succession.  In  xx8*  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  During  his  twenty  years*  reign  Den* 
mark  advanced  steadily  along  the  path  of  greatness  and  pros- 
perity marked  out  for  her  by  Valdemar  L,  consolidating  and 
extending  her  dominion  over  the  North  Baltic  coast  and  adopt- 
ing a  more  and  more  independent  attitude  towards  Germany. 
The  emperor  Frederick  I.'s  claim  of  overlordahip  was  haughtily 
rejected  at  the  very  outset,  and  his  attempt  to  stir  up  Duke 
Bogislav  of  Pomerania  against  Denmark's  vassal,  Jaromir  of 
Rugen,  was  defeated  by  Archbishop  Absalon,  who  destroyed 
465  of  Bogislav's  500  ships  in  a  naval  action  off  Strela  (Stralsund) 
in  1 1 84.  In  the  following  year  Bogislav  did  homage  to  Canute  en 
the  deck  of  m>  long-ship,  off  Jomsborg  in  Pomeraxtla>  Canute 
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henceforth  styhnghiinseH  ting  of  the  Danes  and  Wend*.  This 
victory  led  t  wo  years  later  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  two 
Abodrite  princes  Niklot  and  Borwin  to  the  Danish  crown,  where- 

2 on  the  bulk  of  the  Abodrite  dominions,  which  extended  from 
e  Trave  to  the  Warnow,  indiidfng  modern  Mecklenburg,  were 
divided  between  them.  The  cohduding  yean  of  Canute's  reign 
were  peaceful,  as  became  a  prince  who,  though  by  no  means  a 
coward,  was  not  of  an  overwhelmingly  martial  temperament. 
In  1 197,  however,  German  jealousy  of  Denmark's  ambitions, 
especially  when  Canute  led  a  fleet  against  the  pirates  of  Esthonia. 
induced  Otto,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  to  invade  Pomerania, 
while  in  -the  following  year  Otto,  ift  conjunction  with  Duke 
Adolf  of  Holstein,  wasted  the  dominions  of  the  DanophU 
Abodrites.  The  war  continued  intermittently  tul  1201,  when 
Duke  Valdemar,  Canute's  younger  brother,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Holstein,  and  Duke  AdoK  was  subsequently  captured  at 
Hamburg  and  sent  in  chains  to  Denmark.  North  Albingk,  as 
the  district  between  the  Cider  and  the  Elbe  was  theneaUeo),  now 
became  Danish  territory.  *  Canute  died  on  the  1 2th  of  November 
1202.  Undoubtedly  be  owed  the  triumphs  of  his  reign  Very 
largely  to  the  statesmanship  of  Absalon  and  the  valour  of 
Valdemar.  But  he  was  certainly  a  prudent  and  rimrmapect 
ruler  of  blameless  fife,  possessing,  as  Arnold  of  LBbeck  (c.  1160- 
121 2)  expresses  it,  "  the  sober  wisdom  of  old  age  even  hi  his 
tender  youth." 

See  Danmarks  Kges  BUtcrie.  Otdti&en  og  den  aeUre  W&klaldcr 
(Copenhagen,  i*07-i9<>5>.  pp.  7*1-733.  (*•  N.  B.) 

CANVAS,  a  stout  cloth  which  probably  derives  its  name  from 
cannabis,  the  Latin  word  for  hemp.  This  would  appear  to-  indi- 
cate that  canvas  .was  originally  made  from  yarns  of  the  hemp 
fibre,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  the  assumption.  This  fibre 
and  that  of  flax  have  certainly  been  used  for  ages  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cloth  for  furnishing  sails,  and  for  certain  classes  of  doth 
used  for  this  purpose  the  terms  "  sailcloth  "  and  u  canvas"  are 
synonymous.  Warden,  m  his  Urnn  Trade,  states  that  the 
manufacture  of  safldoth  was  establishedin  England  in  1500*  as 
appears  by  the  preamble  of  James  1.,  cap.  23^-"  Whereas  the 
cioths  called  Mildemix  and  Pored  Dames  t  whereof  safls  and  other 
furniture  for  the  navy  and  shipping  are  made,  were  heretofore 
altogether  brought  out  of  Prance  and  other  parts  beyond  sea,  and 
the  skiff  and  art  of  making  and  weaving  of  the  said  sailcloths 
never  known  or  used  in  England  untfl  about  the  thirty-second 
year  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  what  time  and  not  before 
the  perfect  art  or  skill  of  making  or  weaving  of  tfie  said  cloths  was 
attained  to,  and  since  practised  and  continued  in  this  realm,  to  the 
great  benefit  and  commodity  thereof."  But  thk,  or  a  similar 
cloth  of  the  same  name  had  been  used  for  centuries  before  this 
time  by  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  power  loom  the  doth  has  undergone  several  niedificstions, 
and  it  is  now  made  both  from  flax,  hemp,  tow,  jute  and  cotton, 
or  a  mixture  of  these,  but  the  quality  of  safldoth  for  the  British 
government  is  kept  up  to  the  original  standard.  All  flax  canvas 
is  essentially  of  double  warp,  for  it  is  invariably  intended  to 
withstand  some  pressure  or  rough  usage. 

In  structure  it  is  similar  to  jute  tarpaulin;  indeed,  If  it  were 
not  for  the  difference  In  the  fibre,  it  would  be  dMfkuk  to  say 
where  one  type  stopped  and  the  other  began.  **  Bagging,'1 
"  tarpaulin  "  and  "  canvas  *  form  an  ascending  series  of  cloths 
to  far  as  fineness  is  concerned,  although  the  finest  tarpauBna  are 
finer  than  some  of  the  lower  canvases.  TKe  doth  may  be 
natural  colour,  bleached  or  dyed,  a  very  common  colour  being 
tan.  It  has  an  enormous  number  of  different  uses  ether  than 
naval. 

Amongst  other  articles  made  from  it  are?— teceptede*  for 
photographic  and  other  apparatus;  bags  for  fishing,  shooting, 
golf  and  other  sporting  implements;  shoes  for  cricket  and 
other  games,  and  for  yachting;  travelling  cases  and  hold-alls, 
letter-bags,  school-bags  and  nose-bags  for  horses.  Large 
quantities  of  the  various  makes  of  flax  and  cotton  canvases  tot 
tarred,  and  then  used  for  covering  goods  on  railways,  wharves, 
docks,  etc. 

Sail  canvas  is,  naturally,  of  a  strong  build,  and  is  qeJtddhfcsent 


from  the  canvas  doth  used  for  embroidery 
"art  canvas."  The  latter  is  similar  in  structure  to  cheese  doth* 
and  strainers,  tae  chief  difference  being  that  the  yarns  for  ait 
canvas  are,  in  general,  of  a  superior  nature.  All  kinds  of 
vegetable  fibres  are  used  in  their  production,  chief  among  winch 
are  cotton,  lax  and  jute.  The  yarns  are  almost  invariably  two 
or.  more  pry,  an  arrangement  which  tends  to  obtain  a  uniform 
thickness— a  very  desirable  element  in  these  open-bulk  fabrics. 
The  plain  weave  A  in  the  figure  is  extensively  used  for  these 
fabrics;  but  in  many  cases  special  weaves 
are  used  which  leave  the  opes  spaces  wetti 
defined.  Thus  weave  B  is  often  employed  J 
whue  the  "  imitation  gause  "  weaves,  CI 
and  D,  are  also  largely  utflised  in  the 
production  of  these  embroidery  doths. 
Weave  B  is  known  as  the  hopsack,  and 
probably  owes  its  name  to  being  originally 
used  for  the  making  of  bags  for  hops. 
The  doth  for  this  purpose  is  now  called 
"hop  pocketing/'  and  is  of  a  structure     °"  D 

between  bagging  and  tarpaulin.  Another  dass  of  canvas, 
single  warp  termed  "  artists'  canvas,"  is  used,-as  its  name  implies, 
for  paintings  In  ofis.  It  is  also  much  fighter  than  safl  canvas, 
but  must,  of  necessity,  be  saadeof  levd  yarns.  The  best  qualities 
are  made  of  cream  of  bleached  flax  line,  although  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  an  admixture  of  tow,  and  even  of  cotton  in  the  commoner 
kinds.  When  the  doth  comes  from  the  loom,  it  undergoes  a 
special  treatment  to  prepare  the  surface  for  the  paint. 

CANVAfJ  (an  older  spelling  of  "  canvas  "),  to  sift  by  shaking 
in  a  sheet  of  canvas,  hence  to  discuss  thoroughly;  as  a  political 
term  it  means  to  examine  carefully  the  chances  of  the  votes  in  a 
prospective  election,  and  So  solicit  the  support  of  the  electors. 

CANYKGES,  CaWyhoe,  WHUAM  (t.  1300-1474),  English 

merchant,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1390  or  1400,  a  member  of  a 

wealthy  family  of  merchants  and  cloth-manufacturers  in  that 

dty.    He  entered,  and  in  due  course  greatly  extended,  the 

family  business,  becoming  one  of  the  richest  Englishmen  of  his 

day.    Canynges  was  five  times  mayor  of,  and  twice  member  ef 

parliament  for,  Bristol.    He  owned  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  the 

largest  hitherto  known  in  England,  and  employed,  it  is  said, 

800  seamen.    By  special  license  from  the  king  of  Denmark  he 

enjoyed  for  seme  time  a  monopoly  of  the  fish  trade  between 

Iceland,  Finland  and  England,  and  he  also  competed  successfully 

with  the  Flemish  merchants  in  the  Baltic,  obtaining  a  large 

share  of  their  business.    In  1456  he  entertained  Margaret  of 

Anjou  at  Bristol,  and  in  1461  Edward  IV.  Canynges  undertook  at 

his  own  expense  the  great  work  of  rebuilding  the  famous  Bristol 

church  of  St  Mary,  Redctiffe,  and  for  a  long  time  had  a  hundred 

workmen  in  his  regular  service  for  this  purpose.    In  1467  he 

himself  took  holy  orders,  and  in   1469  was  made  dean  of 

Westbury.    He  died  in  1474.    The  statesman  George  Canning 

and  the  first  viscount  Stratford  de  Redchffe  were  descendants  of 

his  family. 

See  Pryce,  Memorials  of  Ike  Canynges  Family  artd  timr  Timet 
(Bristol  tigs). 

CAVTOM  (Anglicised  form  Of  Span,  amen,  a  tube,  pipe  or 
cannon;  the  Spanish  form  being  also  frequently  written),  a 
type  of  valley  with  huge  ptedpitous  sides,  such  as  the  Grand 
Canyons  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Yellowstone  livers,  and  the  gorge 
of  the  Niagara  river  below  the  falls,  due  to  rapid  stream  erosion 
in  a  **  young  "  land:  A  river  saws  its  channel  vertically  down- 
wards, and  a  swift  stream  erodes  chiefly  at  the  bottom.  In 
rainy  regions  the  vaBeys  thus  formed  are  widened  out  by  slope- 
wash  and  the  resultant  valley  elopes  are  gentle,  but  in  arid 
regions  there  is  very  Kttle  side-extension  of  the  valleys  and 
the  river  cuts  its  way  downwards,  leaving  almost  vertical 
cfiffs  above  the  stream.  If  the  stream  be  swift  as  in  the 
western  plateau  of  North  America,  the  cutting  action  will  be 
rapid.  The  ideal  conditions  for  developing  a  canyon  are:  great 
altitude  and  slope  causing  swift  streams,  arid  conditions  with 
absence  of  side-wash,  and  hard  rock  horizontally  bedded  which 
wfflboWthewaBsup. 
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CANZONE— CAPE  /BRETON 


C AMDOVB,  a  form of  ven»  which  ha*  reached  usfiom  Italian 
literature,  where  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  assiduously 
cultivated  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Provencal  cansd1 
a  song,  but  it  was  in  Italian  first  that  the  form  became  a  literary 
one,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  highest  uses  of  poetry.  Hie 
canzone-strophe  consists  of  two  parts,  the  opening  one  being 
distinguished  by  Dante  as  the  frtmu,  the  closing  one  as  the 
firma.  These  parts  are  connected  by  rhyme,  it  being  usual 
to  make  tne  rhyme  of  the  last  line  of  the  jronU  identical  with 
that  of  the  first  line  of  the  sirma.  In  other  respects  the  canzone 
has  great  liberty,  as  regards  number  and  length  of  lines,  arrange- 
ment of  rhymes  and  conduct  of  structure.  An  examination 
Of  the  best  Italian  models,  however,  shows  that  the  tendency 
of  the  canzone-strophe  is  to  possess  9, 10,  xi,  13, 14  or  16  verses, 
and  that  of  these  the  strophe' of  14  verses  is  so  far  the  most 
frequent  that  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  the  type.  In  this  form 
it  resembles  an  irregular  sonnet.  The  VUa  Ntwva  contains-many 
examples  of  the  canzone,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  so 
many  explanations  of  their  form  as  to  kad  us  to  believe  that 
the  canzone  was-  originally  invented  or  adopted  by  Dante. 
The  following  is  the  protmio  or /rente  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated canzoni  in  the  Vita  N nova  (which  may  be  studied  in 
English  in  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  translation).— 

44  Donna  pustoea  e  di  novella  etate, 
Adorna  asaai  ai  gentilexta  umane, 
Era  la  ov'  10  chiamava  spesso  Morte, 
Veggendo  gli  occbi  mlel  pien  di  pietate, 
Ed  ascoltando  le  parole  vane, 
Si  mosse  con  paura  a  pianger  forte; 
Ed  altro  donne,  che  «  furo  accorte 
Di  me  per  quella  che  raeco  piasgia, 
Fecer  lei  partir  via 
Ed  apprissarsi  per  f arm!  sentire. 
Quel  dicea:  '  Son  dormire '; 
E  qual  dicea:  '  Ferche  si  te  ecouforte? ' 
Allor  lasciai  la  nuova  fantasia, 
Chiamando  il  nome  defla  donna  mia." 

The  Cansoniert  of  Petrarch  is  of  great  authority  as  to  the 
form  of  this  species  of  verse.  In  England  the  canzone  was 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  has  left  some  very  beautiful 
examples.  In  German  poetry  it  was  cultivated  by  A.  W.  von 
Schtegel  and  other  poets  of  the  Romantic  period.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  genius  of  any 
language  but  Italian,  and  whether  the  genuine  "  Canzone 
toscana  M  is  a  form  which  can  be  reproduced*  elsewhere  than 
in  Italy.  (E-  G.) 

CAPE  BRETON,  the  north-east  portion  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  known 
as  the  Gut  of  Canceau  or  Canso.  Its  extreme  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  1  xo  m.,  greatest  breadth  about  87  m.,  and  area 
31 20  sq.  m.  It  juts  out  so  far  into  the  Atlantic  that  it  has  been 
called  "  the  long'  wharf  of  Canada,"  the  distance  to  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  being  less  by  &  thousand  miles  than  from  New 
York.  A  headland  on  the  east  coast  is  also  known  as  Cape 
Breton,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  first  land  made  by  Cabot 
on  his  voyage  in  1497-1498.  The  large,  irregularly-shaped, 
salt-water  lakes  of  Bras  d'Or  communicate  with  the  sea  by  two 
channels  on  the  north-east;  a  short  ship  canal  connects  them 
with  St  Peter's  bay  on  the  south,  thus  dividing  the  island  into 
two  parts.  Except  on  the  north-west,  the  coast-line  is  very 
irregular,  and  indented  with  numerous  bays,  several  of  which 
form  excellent  harbours.  The  most  important  are  Aspy,  St 
Ann's,  Sydney,  Mira,  Louisburg,  Gabarus,  St  Peter's  and  Mabou; 
of  these,  Sydney  Harbour,  on  which  are  situated  the  towns  of 
Sydney  and  North  Sydney,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  North  America. 
There  are  numerous  rivers,  chiefly  rapid  hill  streams  not  navigable 
for  any  distance;  the  largest  are  the  Denys,  the  Maxgaree, 
the  Baddeck  and  the  Mira.  Lake  Ainslie  in  the  west  is  the  most 
extensive  of  several  fresh-water  lakes.  The  surface  of  the  island 
is  broken  in  several  places  by  ranges  Of  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
well  wooded,  and  containing  numerous  picturesque  glens  and 
forges;  the  northern  promontory  consists  of  a  plateau,  rising 
at  Cape  North  to  a  height  of  1800  ft.    This  northern  projection 


is  farmed  of  Lsmrentian  gneiss,  tha  only  instance  in-  Nova  Scotia 
of  this  formation,  and  is  fringed  by  a  narrow  border  of  carboni- 
ferous rocks.  South  of  this  extends  a  Cambrian  belt,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  formation  on,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
On  various  portions  of  the  west-  coast,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island  at  Seacoal  Bay  and  little  ftiver  (Richmond  county), 
valuable  seams  of  coal  are  worked.  Still  more  important  is 
the  Sydney  coal-field,  which  occupies  the  east  coast  from  Mira 
Bay  to  St  Ann's.  The  outcrop  is  plainly  visible  alT  various 
points  along  the  coast,  and  coal  has  been  mined  in  the  neighbour- 
hood from  a  very  early  period.  Since  1893  the  operations  have 
been  greatly  extended,  and  over  3,000,006  tons  a  year  are  now 
shipped,  chiefly  to  Montreal  and  Boston.  The  coal  is  bituminous, 
of  good  quality  and  easily  worked,  most  of  the  seams  dipping 
at  a  low  angle,  Several  have  been  mined  for  some  distance 
beneath  the  ocean.  Slate,  marble,  gypsum  and  limestone  are 
quarried,  the  latter,  which  is  found  in  unlimited  quantities, 
being  of  great  value  as  a  flux  in  the  blast-furnaces  of  Sydney* 
Copper  and  iron  are  also  found,  though  not  in  large  quantifies. 

Its  lumber,  agricultural  products  and  fisheries  are  also  im- 
portant. Nearly  covered  with  forest  at  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
it  still  exports  pine,  oak,  beech,  maple  and  ash.  Oats,  wheat, 
turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion; horses,  cattle  and  sheep  axe  reared  in  considerable  numbers; 
butter  and  cheese  are  exported.  The  Bras  d'Or  lakes  and  the 
neighbouring  seas  supply  an  abundance  of  cod,  mackerel,  herring 
and  whttefish,  and  the  fisheries  employ  over  7000  men.  Salmon 
are  caught  in  several  of  the  rivers,  and  trout  in  almost  every 
stream,  so  that  it  is  visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists  and 
sportsmen  from  the  other  provinces  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  Intercolonial  railway  has  been  extended  to  Sydney,  and 
crosses  the  Gut  of  Canso  on  a  powerful  ferry.  From  the  same 
strait  a  railway  runs  up  the  west  coast,  and  several  shorter 
lines  are  controlled  by  the  mining  companies.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  that  connecting  Sydney  and  Louisburg.  Numerous 
steamers,  with  Sydney  as  their  headquarters,  ply  upon  the 
Bras  d'Or  lakes.  Tne  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  Highland 
Scottish  descent,  and  Gaelic  is  largely  spoken  in  the  country 
district*.  On  the  south  and  west  coasts  are  found  a  number  of 
descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers  and  of  the  Acadian 
exiles  (see  Nova  Scotia),  and  in  the  mining  towns  numbers  of 
Irish  are  employed*  Several  hundred  Mic  Mac  Indians,  for  the 
most  part  of  mixed  blood,  are  principally  employed  in  making 
baskets,  fish-barrels  and  butter-firkins.  Nearly  the  whole 
population  is  divided  between  the  Roman  and  Presbyterian 
creeds,  and  the  utmost  cordiality  marks  the  relations  between 
the  two  faiths.  The  population  is  steadily  increasing,  having 
risen  from  27,580  in  1851  to  over  100,000  in  1906. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  favour  of  early  Norse  and  Icelandic 
voyages  to  Cape  Breton,  but  they  left  no  trace.  It  was  probably 
visited  by  the  Cabots  in  1407-1408,  and  its  name  may  either 
have  been  bestowed  in  remembrance  of  Cap  Breton  near 
Bayonne,  by  the  Basque  sailors  who  early  frequented  the  coast, 
or  may  commemorate  the  hardy.. mariners  of.  prittany  and 
Normandy. 

In  x6s9  James  Stewart,  fourth  Lord  Ochiltree,  settled  a  small 
colony  at  Baleine,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island;  but  he  was 
soon  after  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  party  by  Captain  Daniefl 
of  the  French  Company,  who  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  at  Great 
Cibou  (now  St  Aim's  Harbour).  By  the  peace  of  St  Germain 
in  163s,  Cape  Breton  was  formally  assigned  to  France;  and  in 
1654  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  granted  by  patent  to  Nicholas 
Denys,  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  who  made  several  small  settlements 
on  the  island,  which,  however,  had  only  a  very  temporary  success. 
When  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  the  French  were  deprived 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  they  were  still  left  In  posses- 
sion of  Cape  Breton,  and  their  right  to  erect  fortifications  for 
its  defence  was  formally  acknowledged.  They  accordingly 
transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Plaisance  in  Newfoundland  to 
the  settlement  of  Havre  a  I'Anglois,  which  soon  after,  under  the 
name  of  Louisburg,  became  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton  (or  He 
Royaie,  as  it  was  then  called),  and  an  important  military  post 
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Coa*-nshlng  famed  the  stsple  industry,  and  a  large  contraband 
trade  in  French  wines,  brandy  and  sugar,  was  carried  on  with 
the  English  colonies  to  the.  south.  In  1745  it  was  captured  by 
a  force  of  volunteers  from  New  England,  under  Sir  William 
Pcpperell  (1696-1759)  aided  by  a  British  fleet  under  Commodore 
Warren  (1703-1752).  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la«Chapelle,  the  town 
was  restored  to  France;  but  in  1758  was  again  captured  by  a 
British  force  under  General  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  and  Admiral 
Boscawtn.  On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  island  was  ceded 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris;  and  on  the  7th  of  October 
1763  it  was  united  by  royal  proclamation  to  the  government 
of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1784  it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  a  new  capital  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spanish  river 
by  Governor  Desbarres,  which  received  the  name  of  Sydney 
in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney  (Sir  Thomas  Townshend),  then 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  There  was  immediately 
a  considerable  influx -of  settlers  to  the  island,  which  received 
another  important  accession  by  the  immigration  of  Scottish 
Highlanders  from  1800  to  1828.  In  1820,  in  spite  of  strong 
Opposition,  it  was  again  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Since  then, 
its  history  has  been  uneventful,  chiefly  centring  in  the 
development  of  the  mining  industry. 

Bibliography. — Historical:  Richard  Brown,  A  History  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  (1869),  and  Sir  John  Bourinot,.  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  Cape  Breton  (189a),  are  both  excellent.  See 
also  Denys,  Description  gtogr.  et  hist,  des  cites  de  I'Amirique  stp- 
tentrionale  (1672) ;  Pichon,  Zettres  et  mentoires  dn  Cap  Briton  (1760). 
General:  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.  1873  to  1882-1886,  and 
1895  to  1809  (by  Robb,  H.  Fletcher  and  Faribault);  H.  Fletcher, 
The  Sydney  Coal  Fields,  Cape  Breton,  N.S.  (1900);  Richard  Brown, 
The  Coal  Fields  of  Cape  Breton  (1871 ;  reprinted,  1899). 

CAPE  COAST,  a  port  on  the  Gold  Coast,  British  West  Africa, 
fc  5*  S7  N.,  i°  13'  W.,  about  80  m.  W.  of  Accra.  Pop.  (1001) 
38,948,  mostly  Fantis.  There  are  about  100  Europeans  and  a 
colony  of  Krumen.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low  bank  of  gneiss 
and  micaceous  slate  which  runs  out  into  the  sea  and  affords 
some  protection  at  the  landing-place  against  the  violence  of 
the  surf.  (This  bank  was  the  Cabo  Cor  so  of  the  Portuguese, 
Whence  the  English  corruption  of  Cape  Coast.)  The  castle  faces 
the  sea  and  is  of  considerable  size  and  has  a  somewhat  imposing 
appearance.  Next  to  the  castle,  used  as  quarters  for  military 
officers  and  as  a  prison,  the  principal  buildings  are  the  residence 
of  the  district  commissioner,  the  churches  and  schools  of  various 
denominations,  the  government  schools  and  the  colonial  hospital. 
Many  of  the  wealthy  natives  live  in  brick-built  residences. 
The  streets  are  billy,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and 
north  by  high  ground,  whilst  on  the  west  is  a  lagoon.  Fort 
Victoria  lies  west  of  the  town,  and  Fort  William  (used  as  a  light- 
house) on  the  east. 

The  first  European  settlement  on  the  spot  was  that  of  the 
Portuguese  in  1610.  In  1652  the  Swedes  established  themselves 
here  and  built  the  castle,  which  they  named  Carolusburg.  In 
1659  the  Dutch  obtained  possession,  but  the  castle  was  seized 
{n  1664  by  the  English  under  Captau)  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir) 
Robert  Holmes,  and  it  has  not  since  been  captured  in  spite 
of  an  attack  by'De  Ruyter  in  1665,  a  French  attack  in  1757, 
and  various  assaults  by  the  native  tribes.  Next  to  Elmina 
it  was  onnaideted  the- strongest  fort  on  the  Guinea  Coast.  Up 
to  1876  the  town  was  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  on 
the  coast,  the  administration  borne  tften  removed  to  Accra. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  chief  porta  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and 
from  it  starts  the  direct  goad  to  Kunrai,  In  1905  it  was  granted 
municipal  government  in  the  courtyssd  of  the  castle  are 
buried  George  Maclean  (governor  of  the  colony  1830-1843) 
and  his  wife  (Laetitia  Elisabeth  Landon).  The  graves  are 
narked  by  two  stones hearing  respectively  tha  initials"  L.  E.  L." 
and  "  G.  M."  The  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  is 
studded  with  disused  gold-diggers'  pits.  The  natives  are 
divided  into  seven  dans  calkd  companies,  each  under  the  rule 
of  recognized  captains  and  possessing  distinct  customs  and 


See  A.  Ffeutkes,  "  The  Company  System  m  Cape  Coast  Castle." 
in  JmL  African  Soc.  vol  viL,  1908 ;  and  Gold  Coast. 


CAPE  COLONY  (officially,  "  Pkovince  or  the  Capi  of  Goon 
Hop*  "),  the  most  southern  part  of  Africa,  a  British  possession 
since  1806.  It  was  named  from  the  promontory  on  its  south- 
west coast  discovered  in  1488  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Diaz, 
and  near  which  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans  (Dutch)  was 
made  in  1659.  From  1879  to  1010  a  self-governing  colony,  m 
the  last-named  year  it  entered  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  an 
original  province.  Cape  Colony  as  such  then  ceased  to  -exist. 
In  the  present  article,  however,  the  word  "  colony  "  is  retained. 
The  "  provinces  "  referred  to  are  the  colonial  divisions  existing 
before  the  passing  of  the  South  Africa  Act  1009,  except  in  tho 
sections  Constitution  and  Government  and  Law  and  Justice,  where 
the  changes  made  by  the  establishment  of  the  Union  are  set 
forth.    (See  also  South  Africa.) 

Boundaries  and  Area. — The  coast-line  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  (280  38'  S.  160  2?  E.)  on  the  W.  to  the  mouth,  ot 
the  Umtamvuna  river  (51°  4'  S.  300  12'  E.)  on  the  E.,  a  distance 
of  over  1300  m.  Inland  the  Cape  is  bounded  E.  and  N.E.  by 
Natal,  Basutoland,  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal;  N« 
by  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  N.W.  by  Great  Namacrua- 
land  (German  S.W.  Africa).  From  N.W.  to  S.E.  the  colony  has  a 
breadth  of  800  m.,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  750  m.  Its  area  is  276,9931 
sq.  m. — more  than  five  times  the  size  of  England.  Walfish  Bay 
(q.v.)  on  the  west  coast  north  of  the  Orange  river  is  a  detached 
part  of  Cape  Colony. 

Physical  Features. — The  outstanding  orographic  feature  of  the 
country  is  the  terrace-formation  of  the  land,  which  rises  from; 
sea-level  by  well-marked  steps  to  the  immense  plateau  which 
forms  seven-eighths  of  South  Africa.  The  coast  region  varies  in 
width  from  a  few  miles  to  as  many  as  fifty,  being  narrowest  on  the 
south-east  side.  The  western  coast  line,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange  to  the  Cape  peninsula,  runs  in  a  general  south-east 
direction  with  no  deep  indentations  save  just  south  of  330  S- 
where,  in  Saldanha  Bay,  is  spacious  and  sheltered  anchorage. 
The  shore  is  barren,  consisting  largely  of  stretches  of  white 
sand  or  thin  soil  sparsely  covered  with  scrub.  The  Capo 
peninsula,  which  forms  Table  Bay  on  the  north  and  False  Bay  on 
the  south,  juts  pendant  beyond  the  normal  coast  line  and  consists 
of  an  isolated  range  of  hills.  The  scenery  here  becomes  bold  and 
picturesque.  Dominating 'Table  Bay  is  the  well-known  Table- 
Mountain  (3549  ft.),  flat-topped  and  often  covered  with  a  "  tabid 
cloth  "  of  cloud.  On  its  lower  slopes  and  around  Table  Bay  is5 
built  Cape  Town,  capital  of  the  colony.  Rounding  the  storm-* 
vexed  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  shore  trends  south-east  in  a  series  ol 
curves,  forming  shallow  bays,  until  at  the  saw-edged  reefs  of  Capo 
Agulhas  (Portuguese,  Needles)  in  340  51'  15*  S.  200  E.tho 
southernmost  point  of  the  African  continent  is  reached.  Hence: 
the  coast,  now  very  slightly  indented,  runs  north  by  east  until  a| 
Algoa  Bay  (250  45'  E.)  it  takes  a  distinct  north-east  bend,  and  so 
continues  beyond  the  confines  of  the  colony.  Along  the  southern 
and  eastern  shore  the  country  is  better  watered,  more  fertile  and 
more  picturesque  than  along  the  western  seaboard.  Cape  Point 
(Cape  of  Good  Hope)  stands  840  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Cape  Agulhas 
455  ft.  Farther  on  the  green-clad  sides  of  the  Uiteniquas 
Mountains  are  plainly  visible  from  the  sea,  and  as  the  traveller, 
by  boat  proceeds  eastward,  stretches  of  forest  are  seen  and 
11  umbers  of  mountain  streams  carrying  *  heir  waters  to  the  ocean. 
In  this  part  of  the  coast  the  only  good  natural  harbour  is  the 
spacious  estuary  of  the  Knysna  river  in  9$°  5*  E.  The  entrance, 
which  is  over  a  bar  with  14  ft.  minimum  depth  of  water,  is 
between  two  bold  sandstone  diffs,  called  the  Heads. 

Off  the  coast  axe  a  few  small  islands,  mainly  mere  rocks  within 
the  bay.  None  is  far  from  the  mainland.  The  largest  are 
Dasseo  Island,  20  m.  S.  of  Saldanha  Bay,  and  Robben  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Table  Bay.  St  Croix'is  a  rock  in  Algoa  Bay, 
upon  which  Diaz  is  stated  to  have  erected  a  cross.  A  number  of 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  German  South- West  Africa,  chiefly 
valuable  for  their  guano  deposits,  also  belong  to  Cape  Colony 
(see  Amgsa  Pequema). 

Ocean  Currenls^-OS  the  east  and  south  shores  of  the  colony 
the  Mozambique  or  Agulhas  current  sweep*  south-westward 
with  force  sufficient  to  set  up  a  back  drift.    This  hack  drift  or 
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i  mia  ni  na  dry,  mid:  Hiving 
crossed  ine  ustsi  Mrmn,  irom  which  rise  minor  mountain  chains, 
a  second  high  range  has  to  be  climbed.  This  doac  the  traveller 
finds  himself  on  another  tableland— the  Great  Karroo.  It  has  an 
average  width  of  So  m.  and  is  about  .150  in.  long.  Northwards 
the  Karroo  (j.s.)  is  bounded  by  the  ramparts  of  the  great  inner 
tableland,  ol  which  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  is  ia 
Cape  Colony.  This  sequence  of  hill  and  plain— namely  (1)  tic 
coast  plain, (1)  first  range  of  bills,  (3)  first  plateau  (Little  Karroo), 


Cabo  Tonnentoso,  given  10  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the 

British  troopship  "  Birkenhead,"  on  tin  >6Lh  of  February  1851, 
afl  Danger  Point,  midway  between  Cape  of  Goad  Hope  and  Cape 


clearly  marked  in  the  south-east  and  nc 


tt  border!.     The 


in  often  found  10  be  Hat-topped  with  a  gentle  slope  northward 
»vtng  on  to  a  plateau  rarely  mure  than  40  m.  wide.  This 
jnate.au  fa  called  the  Southern  or  Little  Karroo,  Karroo  being  a 


t»  m.  from  the  ocean.     It  ii  known  In  different  place*  under 

confusing  (see  the  map).  The  mmaelrvxted  portion  of  the  inner- 
most range,  the  Drakensberg  fe-.s.)  follows  1  he  curve  of  1  he  coaat 
from  south  to  north-east.  Only  the  southern  slopes  of  the  rang* 
an  in  Cape  Colony,  the  highest  peaks — over  ro.ooo  ft.— being  in 
Baiuioland  and  Natal     Going  westward  bom  the  Drnkcwbcrg 
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the  rampart  b  known  successively  as  the  Sternberg,  Ztrarberg,  * 
Sneeuwberg  and  Nieuwveld  mountains.  These  four  ranges  face 
directly  south.  In  the  Sneeuwberg  range  is  Compass  Berg, 
8500  ft  above  the  sea,  the  highest  point  in  the  colony.  In  the 
Nieuwveld  are  heights  of  over  6000  ft.  The  Komsberg  range, 
which  joins  the  Nieuwveki  on  the  east,  sweeps  from  the  south  to 
the  north-west  and  is  foildwed  by  the  Roggeveld  mountains, 
which  face  the  western  seaboard.  North  of  the  Roggeveld  the 
interior  plateau  approaches  closer  to  the  sea  taan  in  southern 
Cape  Colony.  The  slope  of  the  plateau  being  also  westward,  the 
mountain  rampart  is  less  elevated,  and  north  of  32°  S.  few  points 
attain  5000  ft  *Tht  coast  ranges  are  here,  in  Namaqualand  and 
the  district  of  Van  Rhyns  Dorp,  but  the  outer  edges  of  the  inner 
range.  They  attain  their  highest  point  in  the  Kamies  Berg,  551 1 
ft  above  the  sea.  Northward  the  Orange  river,  marking  the 
frontier  of  the  colony,  cuts  its  way  through  the  hills  to  the 
Atlantic 

From  the  Olifants  river  on  the  west  to  the  Kef  river  on  the 
east  the  series  of  parallel  ranges,  which  are  the  walls  of  the 
terraces  between  the  inner  tableland  and  the  sea,  are  clearly 
traceable.  Their  general  direction  is  always  that  of  the  coast, 
and  they  are  cut  across  by  rugged  gorges  or  kloofs,  through 
which  the  mountain  streams  make  their  way  towards  the  sea. 
The  two  chief  chains,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  inner  chain 
already  described,  may  be  called  the  coast  and  central  chains. 
Each  has  many  local  names.  West  to  east  the  central  chain  is 
known  as  the  Cedarberg,  Groote  Zwarteberg  (highest  point 
6988  ft),  Groote  river,  Winterhoek  (with  Cockscomb  mountain 
5773  ft.  hign)  and  Zuurberg  ranges.  The  Znurberg,  owing  to  the 
notth-east  trend  of  the  shore,  becomes,  east  of  Port  Elisabeth,  a 
coast  range,  and  the  central  chain  is  represented  by  a  more 
northerly  line  of  mils,  with  a  dozen  different  names,  which  are  a 
couth-easterly  spur  of  the  Sneeuwberg.  In  this  range  the  Great 
Winter  Berg  attains  a  height  of  7800  ft. 

Hie  coast  chain  is  represented  west  to  east  by  the  Olifants 
mountains  (with  Great  Winterhoek,  6618  ft.  high),  Drakenstein, 
Zonder  Einde,  Langeberg  (highest  point  5614  ft.),  Attaquas, 
Uiteniquas  and  various  other  ranges.  In  consequence  of  the 
north-east  trend  of  the  coast,  already  noted,  several  of  these 
ranges  end  in  the  sea  in  bold  bluffs.  From  the  coast  plain  rise 
many  short  ranges  of  considerable  elevation,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  False  Bay  parallel  to  Table  Bay  range  is  a  mountain  chain 
with  heights  of  4000  and  5000  ft.  East  of  the  Kei  river  the  whole 
of  the  country  within  Cape  Colony,  save  the  narrow  seaboard,  is 
mountainous.  The  southern  part  is  largely  occupied  with  spurs 
of  the  Stormberg;  the  northern  portion,  Griqualand  East  and 
Pbndoland,  with  the  flanks  of  the  Drakensberg.  Several  peaks 
exceed  7000  ft.  in  height  Zwart  Berg,  near  the  Basuto-Natal 
frontier,  rises  76x5  ft  above  the  sea.  Mount  Currie,  farther 
aonth,  is  7206  ft.  high.  The  Witte  Bergen  (over  5000  ft  high) 
are  an  inner  spur  of  the  Drakensberg  running  through  the 
Herschel  district. 

That  part  of  the  inner  tableland  of  South  Africa  which  is  In  the 
colony  has  an  average  elevation  of  3000  ft.,  being  higher  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  districts.  It  consists  of  wide  rolling 
treeless  plains  scarred  by  the  beds  of  many  rivers,  often  dry  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  The  tableland  is  broken  by  the  Orange 
river,  whkh  traverses  its  whole  length.  North  of  the  river  the 
plateau  slopes  northward  to  a  level  sometimes  as  low  as  2000 
ft  The  country  is  of  an  even  more  desolate  character  than  south 
of  the  Orange  (see  Bechuan aland).  Rising  from  the  plains 
are  chains  of  isolated  flat-topped  bills  such  as  the  Karree 
Bergen,  the  Asbestos  mountains  and  Kuruman  hills,  compara- 
tively unimportant  ranges. 

Although  the  mountains  present  bold  and  picturesque  outlines 
on.  their  outward  faces,  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  north  of 
the  coast-lands,  except  in  its  south-eastern  corner,  is  bare  and 
monotonous.  The  flat  and  round-topped  hills  {kopjes) ,  which  are 
very  numerous  on  the  various  plateaus,  scarcely  afford  relief  to  the 
eye,  which  searches  the  sun-scorched  landscape,  usually  in  vain, 
for  running  water.  The  absence  of  water  and  of  large  trees  is  one 
of  the  most  abiding  impressions  of  the  traveller.    Yet  the  vast 


arid  plains  are  covered  with  shallow  beds  of  the  richest  soil, 
which  only  require  the  fertilizing  power  of  water  to  render  them 
avaflable  for  pasture  or  agriculture.  After  the  periodical  rains, 
the  Karroo  and  the  great  plains  of  Bushmanland  are  converted 
into  vast  fields  of  grass  and  flowering  shrubs,  but  the  summer  sun 
reduces  them  again  to  a  barren  and  burat-up  aspect.  The 
pastoral  lands  or  velds  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  herbage  as  "  sweet  "  or  "  sour."  Shallow  sheets  of  water 
termed  tleis,  usually  brackish,  accumulate  after  heavy  rain  at 
many  places  in  the  plateaus;  in  the  dry  seasons  these  spots, 
where  the  soil  is  not  excessively  saline,  are  covered  with  rich 
grass  and  afford  favourite  grazing  land  for  cattle.  Only  in  the 
southern  coast-land  of  the  colony  is  there  a  soil  and  moisture 
supply  suited  to  forest  growth. 

Rivcrs.~~ The  inner  chain  of  mountains  forms  the  watershed  of 
the  colony.  North  of  this  great  rampart  the  country  drains  to  the 
Orange  (?.».),  which  flows  from  east  to  west  nearly  across  the 
continent.  For  a  considerable  distance,  both  in  its  upper  and 
lower  courses,  the  river  forms  the  northern  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony.  In  the  middle  section,  where  both  banks  are  in  the 
colony,  the  Orange  receives  from  the  north-east  its  greatest 
tributary,  the  Vaal  (?.».).  The  Vaal,  whhin  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  is  increased  by  the  Harts  river  from  the  north-east  and 
the  Riet  river  from  the  south-east,  whilst  just  within  the  colony 
the  Riet  is  joined  by  the  Modder.  All  these  tributaries  of  the 
Orange  flow,  in  their  lower  courses,  through  the  eastern  part  of 
Griqualand  West,  the  only  well-watered  portion  of  the  colony 
north  of  the  mountains.  From  the  north,  below  the  Vaal 
confluence,  the  Nosob,  Molopo  and  Kuruman,  intermittent 
streams  which  traverse  Bechuanaland,  send  their  occasional 
surplus  waters  to  the  Orange.  In  general  these  rivers  lose  them- 
selves in  some  vlei  in  the  desert  land.  The  Molopo  and  Nosob 
mark  the  frontier  between  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and 
the  Cape;  the  Kuruman  lies  wholly  within  the  colony.  From 
the  south  a  number  of  streams,  the  Brak  and  Ongers,  the  Zak 
and  Olifants  Vlei  (the  two  last  uniting  to  form  the  Hartebeest), 
flow  north  towards  the  Orange  in  its  middle  course.  Dry  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  these  streams  rarely  add  anything  to  the 
volume  of  the  Orange. 

South  of  the  inner  chain  the  drainage  is  direct  to  the  Atlantic 
or  Indian  Oceans.  Rising  at  considerable  elevations,  the  coast 
rivers  fall  thousands  of  feet  in  comparatively  short  courses,  and 
many  are  little  else  than  mountain  torrents.  They  make  their 
way  down  the  mountain  sides  through  great  gorges,  and  are 
noted  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  for  their  extremely 
sinuous  course.  Impetuous  and  magnificent  streams  after  heavy 
rain,  they  become  in  the  summer  mere  rivulets,  or  even  dry  up 
altogether.  In  almost  every  instance  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
are  obstructed  by  sand  bars.  Thus,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Orange 
river  also,  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  unnavigablc. 

Omitting  small  streams,  the  coast  rivers  running  to  the  Atlantic 
are  the  Buffalo,  Olifants  and  Berg.  It  may  be  pointed  out  here 
that  the  same  name  is  repeatedly  applied  throughout  South 
Africa  to  different  streams,  Buffalo,  Olifants  (elephants')  and 
Groote  (great)  being  favourite  designations.  They  all  occur 
more  than  once  in  Cape  Colony.  Of  the  west  coast  rivers,  the 
Buffalo,  about  125  m.  long,  the  most  northern  and  least  important, 
flows  through  Little  Namaqualand.  The  Olifants  (150  m.), 
which  generally  contains  a  fair  depth  of  water,  rises  in  the 
Winterhoek  mountains  and  flows  north  between  the  Cedarberg 
and  Olifants  ranges.  The  Doom,  a  stream  with  a  somewhat 
parallel  but  more  easterly  course,  joins  the  Olifants  about  50  m. 
above  its  mouth,  the  Atlantic  being  reached  by  a  semicircular 
sweep  to  the  south-west.  The  Berg  river  (125  m.)  rises  in  the 
district  of  French  Hoek  and  flows  through  fertile  country,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  to  the  sea  at  St  Helena  Bay.  It  Js 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

On  the  south  coast  the  most  westerly  stream  of  any  size  is  the 
Breede  (about  165  m.  long),  so  named  from  its  low  banks  and 
broad  ch&nneL  Rising  in  the  Warm  Bokkeveld,  it  pierces  the 
mountains  by  Mitchell's  Pass,  flows  by  the  picturesque  towns  of 
Ceres  and  Worcester,  and  receives,  beyond  the  last-named  place, 
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the  waters  which  descend  from  the  famous  Hex  River  Pass. 
The  Brccde  thence  follows  the  line  of  the  Langeberg  mountains  as 
far  as  Swellcndam,  where  it  turns  south,  and  traversing  the  coast 
plain,  reaches  the  sea  in  St  Sebastian  Bay.  From  its  mouth  the 
river  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  from  30  to  40  m.  East  of 
the  Breede  the  following  rivers,  all  having  their  rise  on  the  inner 
mountain  chain,  are  passed  in  the  order  named:-— Gouritz 
(200  ra.),1  Gamtoos  (200  m.),Sunday  (100  m.),GreatSalt(a30  m.), 
Kei  (150  m.),  Bashee  (90  m.)  and  Umzimvuba  or  St  John's 
(140  m.). 

The  Gouritz  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the 
Gamka  and  the  Olifants.  The  Gamka  rises  in  the  Nieuwveld 
not  far  from  Beaufort  West,  traverses  the  Great  Karroo  from 
north  to  south,  and  forces  a  passage  through  the  Zwarteberg. 
Crossing  the  Little  Karroo,  it  is  joined  from  the  cast  by  the 
Olifants  (115  m.),  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  Great  Karroo, 
being  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Traka,  and  pierces  the 
Zwarteberg  near  its  eastern  end.  Thence  it  flows  west  across  the 
Little  Karroo  past  Oudtshoorn  to  its  junction  with  the  Gamka. 
The  united  stream,  which  takes  the  name  of  Gouritz,  flows  south, 
and  receives  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  it 
breaks  through  the  coast  range,  a  tributary  (125  m.)  bearing  the 
common  name  Groote,  but  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the 
Buff  els.  Its  headwaters  are  in  the  Komsberg.  The  Touws 
(00  m.), which  rises  in  the  Great  Karroo  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Hex  river,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Groote  river.  Below  the 
Groote  the  Gouritz  receives  no  important  tributaries'  and 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  at  a  point  20  m.  south-west  of  Mossel 
Bay. 

The  Gamtoos  is  also  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams, 
the  Kouga,  an  unimportant  river  which  rises  in  the  coast  hills, 
and  the  Groote  river.  This,  the  Groote  river  of  Cape  Colony,  has 
its  rise  in  the  Nieuwveld  near  Nels  Poort,  being  known  in  its  upper 
course  as  the  Salt  river.  Flowing  south-east,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Kariega  on  the  left,  and  breaking  through  the  escarpment  of  the 
Great  Karroo,  on  the  lower  level  changes  its  name  to  the  Groote, 
the  hiH«  which  overhang  it  to  the  north-east  being  known  as 
Groote  River  Heights.  Bending  south,  the  Groote  river  passes 
through  the  coast  chain  by  Cockscomb  mountain,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Kouga,  flows  on  as  the  Gamtoos  to  the  sea  at  St 
Francis  Bay. 

Sunday  river  does  not,  like  so  many  of  the  Cape  streams, 
change  its  name  on  passing  from  the  Great  to  the  Little  Karroo 
and  again  on  reaching  the  coast  plain.  It  rises  in  the  Sneeuwberg 
north-west  of  Graaff  Reinet,  flows  south-east  through  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  Great  Karroo,  which  it  pierces  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Zuurberg  (of  the  coast  chain),  and  reaches  the 
ocean  in  Algoa  Bay. 

Great  Salt  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kat  with 
the  Great  Fish  river,  which  is  the  main  stream.  Several  small 
streams  rising  in  the  Zuurberg  (of  the  inner  chain)  unite  to  form 
the  Great  Fish  river  which  passes  through  Cradock,  and  crossing 
the  Karroo,  changes  its  general  direction  from  south  to  east,  and 
is  joined  by  the  Kooner  (or  Koonap)  and  Kat,  both  of  which 
rise  in  the  Winterberg.  Thence,  as  the  Great  Salt  river,  it  winds 
south  to  the  sea.  Great  Fish  river  is  distinguished  for  the  sudden 
and  great  rise  of  its  waters  after  heavy  rain  and  for  its  exceedingly 
sinuous  course.  Thus  near  Cookhouse  railway  station  it  makes  an 
almost  circular  bend  of  20  m.,  the  ends  being  scarcely  2  m.  apart, 
in  which  distance  it  falls  200  ft.  Although,  like  the  other  streams 
which  cross  the  Karroo,  the  river  is  sometimes  dry  in  its  upper 
course,  it  has  an  estimated  annual  discharge  of  51,724,000,000 
cubic  ft 

The  head-streams  of  the  Kei,  often  called  the  Great  Kei,  rise 
in  the  Stormberg,  and  the  river,  which  resembles  the  Great  Fish 
in  its  many  twists,  flows  in  a  general  south-east  direction  through 
mountainous  country  until  ft  reaches  the  coast  plain.  Its 
mouth  is  40  m,  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of  East  London.    In 

1  The  distances  given  after  the  names  of  rivers  indicate  the  length 
of  the  river  valleys,  including  those  of  the  main  upper  branch.  In 
nearly  all  instances  the  riven,  owing  to  their  sinuous  course,  are 
oMich  longer. 


the  history  of  the  Cape  the  Kei  plays  an  important  part  as  lomg 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  colony  and  the  independent 
Kaffir  tribes.  (For  the  Umzimvuba  and  other  Transkei  rivers 
see  Kaffraua.) 

Of  the  rivers  rising  in  the  coast  chain  the  Knysna  (30  m.), 
Kowie  (40  m.),  Keiskama  (75  m.)  and  Buffalo  (45  m.)  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Knysna  rises  in  the  Uiteniquas  hills  and  is  of 
importance  as  a  feeder  of  the  lagoon  or  estuary  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  few  good  harbours  on  the  coast  The  banks 
of  the  Knysna  are  very  picturesque.  Kowie  river,  which  rises 
in  the  Zuurberg  mountains  near  Graham's  Town,  is  also  notc^l 
for  the  beauty  of  its  banks.  At  its  mouth  is  Port  Alfred.  The 
water  over  the  bar  permits  the  entrance  of  vessels  of  10  to  1 2  ft 
draught.  The  Buffalo  river  rises  in  the  hilly  country  north  of 
King  William's  Town,  past  which  it  flows.  At  the  mouth  at 
the  river,  where  the  scenery  is  very  fine,  is  East  London,  thin! 
in  importance  of  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  frequency  of  "  fontein  "  among  the  place  names  of  the 
colony  bears  evidence  of  the  number  of  springs  in  the  country. 
They  are  often  found  on  the  flat-topped  hills  which  dot  the 
Karroo.  Besides  the  ordinary  springs,  mineral  and  thermal 
springs  are  found  in  several  places. 

Lakes  and  Caves. — Cape  Colony  does  not  possess  any  lakes 
properly  so  called.  There  are,  however,  numerous  natural 
basins  which,  filled  after  heavy  rain,  rapidly  dry  up,  leaving  an 
incrustation  of  salt  on  the  ground,  whence  their  name  of  salt 
pans.  The  largest,  Commissioner1*  Salt  Pan,  in  the  arid  north- 
west district,  is  18  to  20  m.  in  circumference.  Besides  these 
pans  there  are  in  the  interior  plateaus  many  shallow  pools  or 
vieis  whose  extent  varies  according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture 
of  the  climate.  West  of  Knysna,  and  separated  from  the  seashore 
by  a  sandbank  only,  are  a  series  of  five  tieis,  turned  in  flood 
times  into  one  sheet  of  water  and  sending  occasional  spills  to 
the  ocean.  These  vUis  are  known  collectively  as  "  the  lakes," 
In  the  Zwarteberg  of  the  central  chain  are  the  Cango  Caves, 
a  remarkable  series  of  caverns  containing  many  thousand  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites.  These  caves,  distant  20  m.  from 
Oudtshoorn,  have  been  formed  in  a  dolomite  limestone  bed 
about  800  ft  thick.  There  are  over  120  separate  chambers, 
the  caverns  extending  nearly  a  mile  in  a  straight  line. 

Climate — The  climate  of  Cape  Colony  is  noted  for  its  healthi- 
ness. Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  dryness  and  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  considerable  daily  range  in  tempera- 
ture; whilst  nevertheless  the  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  ore 
rarely  encountered.  The  mean  annual  temperature  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  under  650  F.  The  chief  agents 
in  determining  the  climate  are  the  vast  masses  of  water  m  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  the  elevation  of  the  land.  The  large 
extent  of  ocean  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  air  in  places  south  of  the  tropics  compared  with  that 
experienced  in  countries  in  the  same  latitude  north  of  the  equator. 
Thus  Cape  Town,  about  340  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature,  63°  F., 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera, 
in  41°  to  430  N.  For  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  the  elevation 
of  the  country  is  responsible.  The  east  and  south-east  winds, 
which  contain  most  moisture,  dissipate  their  strength  against 
the  Drakensberg  and  other  mountain  ranges  which  guard  the 
interior.  Thus  while  the  coast-lands,  especially  in  the  south- 
east, enjoy  an  ample  rainfall,  the  winds  as  they  advance  west 
and  north  contain  less  and  less  moisture*  so  that  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  country  drought  is  common  and  seveae.  Along  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Orange  rain  does  not  fall  for  years  together, 
The  drought  is  increased  in  intensity  by  the  occasional  hot 
dry  wind  from  the  desert  region  in  the  north,  though  this  wind 
is  usually  followed  by  violent  thunderstorms. 

Whilst  the  general  characteristics  of  the  climate  are  as  here 
outlined,  in  a  country  of  so  largt  an  area  as  Cape  Colony  there 
are  many  variations  in  different  districts.  In  the  coast-toads 
the  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  less  marked  than  in  the 
interior  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  much  greater. 
Nevertheless,  the  west  coast  north  of  the  Olifants  river  is  practic- 
ally rsinWti  and  there  is  great  difference  between  day  and  night 
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temperature*,  this  part  of  the  coast  sharing  the  characteristics 
of  the  interior  plateau.  The  division  of  the  year  into  four  seasons 
is  not  clearly  marked  save  in  the  Cape  peninsula,  where  excep- 
tional conditions  prevail.  In  general  the  seasons  are*  but  two — 
summer  and  winter,  summer  lasting  from  September  to  April 
and  winter  filling  up  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  greatest  heat  is 
experienced  in  December,  January  and  February,  whilst  June  and 
Jury  are  the  coldest  months.  In  the  western  part  of  the  colony 
the  winter  is  the  rainy  season,  in  the  eastern  part  the  chief  rains 
come  is  summer.  A  line  drawn  from  Port  Elizabeth  north-west 
across  the  Karroo  in  the  direction  of  Walfish  Bay  roughly  divides 
the  regions  of  the  winter  and  summer  rains.  All  the  country 
north  of  the  central  mountain  chain  and  west  of  230  £.,  including 
the  western  part  of  the  Great  Karroo,  has  a  mean  annual  rainfall 
of  under  12  in.  East  of  the  230  E»  the  plateaus  have  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  ranging  from  12  to  25  in.  The  western  coast- 
lands  and  the  Little  Karroo  have  a  rainfall  of  from  10  to  20  in.; 
the  Cape  peninsula  by  exception  having  an  average  yearly 
rainfall  of  40  in.  (see  Cape  Town).  Along  the  south  coast  and 
in  the  south-east  the  mean  annual  rainfall  exceeds  25  in.,  and  is 
over  50  in.  at  some  stations.  The  rain  fails,  generally,  in  heavy 
and  sudden  storms,  and  frequently  washes  away  the  surface  soil. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  coast  region,  which,  as  stated, 
is  630  F.  at  Cape  Town,  increases  to  the  east,  the  coast  not  only 
trending  north  towards  the  equator  but  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
warm  Mozambique  or  Agulhas  current. 

On  the  Karroo  the  mean  maximum  temperature  is  770  F.,  the 
mean  minimum  400,  the  mean  daily  range  about  27°.  In  summer 
the  drought  is  severe,  the  heat  during  the  day  great,  the  nights 
cool  and  clear.  In  winter  frost  at  night  is  not  uncommon.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  plains  b  similar  to  that  of  the  Karroo, 
but  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  greater.  In  the  summer 
the  shade  temperature  reaches  ixo°  F.,  whilst  in  winter  nights 
120  of  frost  have  been  registered.  The  hot  westerly  winds  of 
summer  make  the  air  oppressive,  though  violent  thunderstorms, 
in  which  form  the  northern  districts  receive  most  of  their  scanty 
ninf  all,  occasionally  clear  the  atmosphere.  Mirages  are  occasion- 
ally seen.  The  keen  air,  accompanied  by  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
venders  the  winter  climate  very  enjoyable.  Snow  seldom  falls 
in  the  coast  region,  but  it  lies  on  the  higher  mountains  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  for  as  many  days  on  the  Karroo. 
Violent  hailstorms,  which  do  great  damage,  sometimes  fo&ow 
periods  of  drought.  The  most  disagreeable  feature  of  the 
climate  of  the  colony  is  the  abundance  of  dust,  which  seems 
to  be  blown  by  every  wind,  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  the 
rainy  season. 

That  white  men  can  thrive  and  work  in  Cape  Colony  the 
history  of  South  Africa  amply  demonstrates.  Ten  generations 
of  settlers  from  northern  Europe  have  been  born,  lived  and  died 
there,  and  the  race  is  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  that  from  which 
it  sprang.  Malarial  fever  is  practically  non-existent  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  diseases  of  the  chest  are  rare.  (F.  R.  C) 

6*W«t> — The  colony  affords  the  typical  development  of  the 
geological  succession  south  of  the  Zambezi  The  following 
general  arrangement  has  been  determined: — 

Table  of  Formations. 
Post-Crttacefius  and  Recent. 

f  Pondoland  Cretaceous  Series 
^Uitenhage  Series 
'Stormbere  Series 

Beaufort  Series  ' 

Ecca  Series 

J>wyka  Series 

fWittcberg  Series 
J  BokkeveW  Series 
I  Table    Mountain 
I    Series 

f Includes  several   independent")    .„).,„,.   frt 

The  general  structure  of  the  colony  is  simple.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  shallow  basin  occupied  by  the  almost  borisontal 
xocks  of  the  Karroo.     These  form  the  plains  and  plateaus  of  the 


Cretaceous 
System 

Karroo  System 


Cape  System 


Cretaceous 

Carbonifetfoos 
to  Jurassic 


Sandstone  ^  Ionian 


interior.  Rocks  of  pre-Cape  age  rise  from  beneath  them  on  the 
north  and  west;  on  the  south  and  cast  the  Lower  Karroo  and 
Cape  systems  arc  bent  up  into  sharp  folds,  beneath  which,  but  m 
quite  limited  areas,  the  pro-Cape  rocks  emerge.  In  the  folded 
regions  the  strike  conforms  to  the  coastal  outline  on  the  south 
and  cast, 

Pre-Cape  rocks  occur  in  three  regions,  presenting  a  different 
development  in  each: — 


North. 

West. 

South. 

Matsap  Series 
Ongeluk  Volcanic  Series 
Gnquatown  Series 
Campbell  Rand  Series 
Black  Reef  Series 
Pnicl  Volcanic  Series 
Keis  Series 
Namaqualand  Schists, 

Nicuwerust  Beds 
Ibiquas  Beds 

Namaqualand  Schists  and 
Malmcsbury  Beds 

Catigo  Beds 

Malmcsbury 
Beds 

The  pre-Cape  rocks  are  but  little  understood.  They  no  doubt 
represent  formations  of  widely  different  ages,  but  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  are  greatly  older  than  the  Cape  System.  The 
hope  that  they  will  yield  fossils  has  been  held  out  but  not  yet 
fulfilled.  Their  total  thickness  amounts  to  several  thousand  feet. 
The  rocks  have  been  greatly  changed  by  pressure  in  most  cases 
and  by  the  intrusion  of  great  masses  of  igneous  material,  the 
Namaqualand  schists  and  Marmesbury  beds  being  most  altered. 

The  most  prominent  member  of  the  Cango  series  is  a  coarse 
conglomerate;  the  other  rocks  include  slates,  limestone  and 
porphyroida.  The  Ibiquas  beds  consist  of  conglomerates  and 
grits.  Both  the  Cango  and  Ibiquas  series  have'  been  invaded 
by  granite  of  older  date  than  the  Table  Mountain  series.  The 
Nieuwerast  beds  contain  quartzite,  arkose  and  shales.  They 
rest  indifferently  on  the  Ibiquas  series  or  Malmcsbury  beds. 

The  pre-Cape  rocks  of  the  northern  region  occur  in  the  Camp- 
bell Rand,  Asbestos  mountains,  Matsap  and  Langebergcn,  and  in 
the  Schuftebergen.  They  contain  a  groat  variety  of  sediments 
and  igneous  rocks.  The  oldest,  or  Keis,  series  consists  of  quart- 
sites,  quartz-schists,  phyllites  and  conglomerates.  These  are 
overlain,  perhaps  unoonformabty,  by  a  great  thickness  of  lavas 
and  volcanic  breccias  (Pnid  volcanic  series,  Beer  Vley  and 
Zeekoe  Baard  amygdaloids),  and  these  in  turn  by  the  quartzitcs, 
grits  and  ahalesof  the  Black  Reef  series.  The  chief  rocks  of  the 
Campbell  Rand  series  are  limestones  and  dolomites,  with  some 
interbedded  quartzite*.  Among  the  Gnquatown  series  of  quart- 
zHes,  limestones  and  shales  are  numerous  bands  of  jasper  and 
large  quantities  of  crocidoKto  (a  fibrous  amphibolc);  while 
at  Blink  Klip  a  curious  breccia,  over  200  ft.  thick,  is  locally 
developed.  Evidences  of  one  of  the  oldest  known  glaciations 
have  been  found  near  the  summit  in  the  district  of  Hay.  The 
Ongehik  volcanic  series,  consisting  of  lavas  and  breccias,  conform- 
ably overlies  the  Griquatown  series;  while  the  grits,  quartzitcs 
and  conglomerates  of  the  Matsap  series  rest  on  them  with  a  great 
discordance. 

Rocks  of  the  Cape  System  have  only  been  met  with  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  South  Africa.  The  lowest  member 
(Table  Mountain  Sandstone)  consists  of  sandstones  with  sub- 
ordinate bands  of  shale.  It  forms  the  upper  part  of  Table 
Mountain  and  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  southern 
mountainous  folded  belt.  It  is  vnfossiliferous  except  for  a  few 
obscure  sheila  obtained  near  the  base.  A  bed  of  conglomerate  is 
regarded  as  of  glacial  origin. 

The  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  passes  up  conformably  into 
a  sequence  of  sandstones  and  shales  (Bokkevdd  Beds),  we" 
exposed  in  the  Cold  and  Warm  Bokkevelds.  The  lowest  beds 
contain  many  fossils,  including  Pkacopst  Homalonotus,  Leplo- 
cocUa,  Spirifer,  ChontUs,  Orthotheles,  Ortkoceras,  Bdlcrophon. 
Many  of  the  spedes  are  common  to  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  North  and  South  America  and  Europe,  with 
perhaps  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Devonian  fauna  of  South 
America  than  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  Bokkcvdd  beds  are  conformably  succeeded  by  the  sand- 
stones, quaitzites  and  sbaks  of  the  Witteberg  series.    So  feu 
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imperfect  remains  of  plants  (Spirofhytm)  ate  the  only  fossils, 
and  these  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  if  the  beds  belong  to  the 
Devonian  or  Carboniferous  System. 

The  thickness  oi  the  rocks  of  the  Cape  System  exceeds  5000  ft. 

The  Karroo  System  is  par  excellence  the  geological  formation  of 
South  Africa.  The  greater  part  of  the  colony  belongs  to  it,  as  do 
large  tracts  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal.  It  includes 
the  following  well-defined  subdivisions." 

Feet. 


Storm  berg 
Series 


f  Volcanic  Beds 
-  Cave  Sandstone 


.     .  4000 

1v.avc  aaiiuMwuc   .      .  .    .       .  8O0 

Red  Beds 1400 

.      .  2000 


Jurassic 


Beaufort 
Series 

Ecca 
Series 

Dwyka 
Series 


Trias 


Permian 


Carboniferous 


I  Moltcno  Beds 

SBurghersdorp  Beds  ) 
Dicynodon  Beds      l      .     .     5000 
Pareiasaurus  Beds  ) 
Shales  and  Sandstones  ) 
Laingsburg  Beds  >      .     2600 ' 

Shales  ) 

Upper  Shales 600 

Conglomerates     ....     1000 
Lower  Shales      ....      700 

In  the  southern  areas  the  Karroo  formation  follows  the  Cape 
System  conformably;  in  the  north  it  rests  unconformably  on 
very  much  older  rocks.  The  most  remarkable  deposits  are 
the  conglomerates  of  the  Dwyka  series.  These  afford  the 
clearest  evidences  of  glaciation  on  a  great  scale  in  early  Carboni- 
ferous times.  The  deposit  strictly  resembles  a  consolidated 
modern  boulder  clay.  It  is  full  of  huge  glaciated  blocks,  and  in 
different  regions  (Prieska  chiefly)  the  underlying  pavement  is 
remarkably  striated  and  shows  that  the  ice  was  moving  south- 
ward. The  upper  shales  contain  the  small  reptile  Mesosaurus 
tmuidens. 

PlantB  constitute  the  chief  fossils  of  the  Ecca  series;  among 
others  they  include  GlotsoplerU,  Gangamopteris,  Phyltotkeca. 
lite  Beaufort  series  is  noted  for  the  numerous  remains  of  remark- 
able and  often  gigantic  reptiles  it  contains.  The  genera  and 
species  are  numerous,  Dicynodon,  Oudcnodcn,  Pareiasaurus 
being  the  best  known.  Among  plants  Gloss  opttris  occurs  for  the 
last  time.  The  Stormberg  series  occurs  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Stormberg  and  Drakensberg.  The  Moiteno  beds 
contain  several  workable  seams  of  coal.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  series  b  the  evidence  of  volcanic  activity  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  greater  part  of  the  volcanic  series  is  formed 
by  lava  streams  of  great  thickness.  Dykes  and  intrusive  sheets, 
most  of  which  end  at  the  folded  belt,  arc  also  numerous.  The  age 
of  the  intrusive  sheets  met  with  in  the  Beaufort  series  is- usually 
attributed  to  the  Stormberg  period.  They  form  the  kopjes,  or 
characteristic  flat-topped  hills  of  the  Great  Karroo.  The  Storm- 
berg series  contains  the  remains  of  numerous  reptiles.  A  true 
crocodile,  Notochatnpsa,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Red  Beds 
and  Cave  Sandstone.  Among  the  plants,  Tkinnjcldia  and 
TacniopUris  are  common.  Three  genera  of  fossil  fishes,  Gei- 
throlcpis,  Semionotus  and  Ceraiodus,  ascend  from  the  Beaufort 
series  into  the  Cave  Sandstone. 

Cretaceous  rocks  occur  only  near  the  coast.  The  plants  of  the 
Uitenhagc  beds  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  WeaJden. 
The  marine  fauna  of  Sunday  river  indicates  a  Neocomian  age. 
The  chief  genera  are  Hamiies,  BacutUes,  Crioceras,  Oicostepkanus 
and  certain  Trigoniae, 

The  superficial  post-Cretaceous  and  Recent  deposits  are 
widely  spread.  High-level  gravels  occur  from  600  to  aooo  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  remains  of  a  gigantic  ox,  Bubalns  Baini, 
have  been  obtained  from  the  alluvium  near  the  Modder  river. 
The  recent  deposits  indicate  that  the  land  has  risen  for  a  long 
period.  (W.  G.*) 

Fauna, — The  fauna  is  very  varied,  but  some  of  the  wild  animals 
common  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  have  been  exterminated 
(«.£.  quagga  and  blaauwbok),  and  others  («.$.  the  lion,  rhinoceros, 
giraffe)  driven  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Cape.  Other  game 
have  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  require  special  protection. 
This  class  includes  the  elephant  (now  found  only  in  the  Knysna, 
and, neighbouring  forest  regions),  buffalo  end  setae  (strictly  pre- 
served, and  confined  to  much  the  same  regions  as  the  elephant), 


eland,  oribi,  koodoo,  heart  ebeest  and  other  kinds  of  antelope  and 
gnu.  The  leopard  is  not  protected,  but  lingers  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts.  Cheetahs  are  also  found,  including  a  rare  wooHy 
variety  peculiar  to  the  Karroo.  Both  the  leopards  and  cheetahs 
are  commonly  spoken  of  m  South  Africa  as  tigers.  Other 
carnfvora  more  or  less  common  to  the  colony  are  the  spotted 
hyena,  aard-wolf  (or  Protetes),  silver  jackal,  the  Olocyon  or  Cape 
wild  dog,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  cats.  Of  ungulate,  besides  a 
few  hundreds  of  rare  varieties,  there  are  the  springbuck,  of 
which  great  herds  still  wander  on  the  open  veld,  the  steinbok,  a 
small  and  beautiful  animal  which  b  sometimes  coursed  like  a 
hare,  the  klipspringer  or  "  chamois  of  South  Africa,"  common  fn 
the  mountains,  the  wart-hog  and  the  dassie  or  rock  rabbit 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  hares,  and  a  species  of  jerboa 
and  several  genera  of  mongooses.  The  English  rabbit  has  been 
introduced  into  Robben  Island,  but  b  excluded  from  the  main- 
land. The  ant-bear,  with  very  long  snout,  tongue  and  ears,  is 
found  on  the  Karroo,  where  it  makes  inroads  on  the  ant-heap* 
which  dot  Jthe  plain.  There  b  also  a  scaly  ant-eater  and  various 
species  of  pangolins,  of  arboreal  habit,  which  live  on  ants. 
Baboons  are  found  in  the  mountains  and  forests,  otters  in  the 
rivers.  Of  reptiles  there  are  the  crocodile,  confined  to  the 
Transkei  rivers,  several  kinds  of  snakes,  Including  the  cobra  di 
capello  and  puff  adder,  numerous  lizards  nnd  various  tortoises, 
including  the  leopard  tortoise,  the  largest  of  the  continental 
land  forms.  Of  birds  the  ostrich  may  still  be  found  wild  in  some 
regions.  The  great  kori  bustard  b  sometimes  as  much  as  $  ft 
high.  Other  game  birds  include  the  francolm,  quail,  guinea- 
fowl,  sand-grouse,  snipe,  wild  duck,  wild  goose,  widgeon,  teal, 
plover  and  rail  Birds  of  prey  include  the  boarded  vulture, 
aasvogel  and  several  varieties  of  eagles,  hawks,  falcons  and  owls. 
Cranes,  storks,  flamingoes  and  pelicans  are  found  m  large  variety. 

Parrots  are  rarely  seen.  The  greater  number  of  birds  belong 
to  the  order  Passcres;  starlings,  weavers  and  larks  are  very 
common,  the  Cape  canary,  long-tailed  sagar  bird,  pipits  and 
wagtails  are  fairly  numerous.  The  English  starling  b  stated  to 
be  theonly  European  bird  to  have  thoroughly  established  itself  rn 
the  colony.  The  Cape  sparrow  has  completely  acclimatised  itself 
to  town  life  and  prevented  the  English  sparrow  obtaining  a  fooling. 

Large  toads  and  frogs  are  common,  as  are  scorpions, 
tarantula  spiders,  butterflies,  hornets  and  stinging  ants.  In 
some  districts  the  tsetse  fly  causes  great  havoc.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  endemic  insectivora  b  the  Chrysochhris  or 
"  golden  mole,"  so  called  from  the  brilliant  yellow  lustre  of  ft* 
fur.  There  are  not  many  varieties  of  freshwater  fish,  the 
commonest  being  the  baba  or  cat-fish  and  the  yellow  fish.  Both 
are  of  large  size,  the  baba  weighing  as  much  as  70  lb.  The 
smallest  variety  b  the  culper  or  burrowing  perch.  In  some  of  the 
Weir  and  streams  in  which  the  water  b  intermittent  the  fish 
preserve  life  by  burrowing  into  the  ooze.  Trout  have  been 
introduced  into  several  rivers  and  have  become  acclimatised. 
Of  sea  fish  there  are  more  than  forty  edible  varieties.  Thesnock, 
the  steenbrass  and  geelbeck  are  common  in  the  estuaries  and 
bays,  Seals  and  sharks  are  also  common  in  the  waters  of  the 
Cape.    Whales  visit  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  calving. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  sheep,  cattle  and  dogs  were  possessed 
by  the  natives  when  the  country  was  discovered  by  Europeans. 
The  various  farm  animals  introduced  by  the  whites  have  thriven 
well  (see  below,  Agriculture). 

Flora.— The  flora  b  rich  and  remarkably  varied  in  the  coast 
districts.  On  the  Karroo  and  the  interior  plateau  there  b  less 
variety.  In  all,  some  10,000  different  species  have  been  noted 
in  the  colony,  about  450  genera  being  peculiar  to  the  Cape. 
The  bush  of  the  coast  districts  and  lower  hills  consists  largely 
of  heaths,  of  which  there  are  over  400  species.  The  heaths  and 
the  rhenoster  or  rhinoceros  wood,  a  plant  1  to  a  ft  high 
resembling  heather,  form  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
flora  of  the  districts  indicated.  The  prevailing  bloom  b  pink 
coloused.  The  deciduous  plants  lose  their  foliage  in  the  dry 
season  but  revive  with  the  winter  rains.  Notable  among  the 
flowers  are  the  arum  lily  and  the  iris.  The  pelargonium  group, 
including  many  varieties  of  geranium,  b  widely  represented.    In 
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the  cistern  coart-ilands  the  vegetation  become*  distinctly  sub* 
tropical.  Of  pod-bearing  plant*  theft  are  upwards  of  eighty 
genera:  Cape  "everlasting"  flowers  (generally  species  of 
Htticbrysum)  are  in  great  numbers.  Several  species  of  aloe 
are  indigenous  to  the  Cape.  The  so-called  American  aloe  has 
also  been  naturalized.  The  castor-oil  plant  and  many  other 
plants  of  great  value  in  medicine  are  indigenous  in  great  abund- 
ance. Among  plants,  remarkable  in  their  appearance  and 
structure  may  be  noted  the  cactus-like  £uphprhiae  or  spurge 
plants*  tbc.Stepdia  or  carrion  flower,  and  the  elephant's  foot 
or  Hottentots'  bread,  a  plant  of  the  same  order  as  the  yam. 
Hooks,  thorns  and  prickles  are  characteristic  of  many  South 
African  plants* 

Forests  are  confined  to  the  seaward  slopes  of  the  coast  ranges 
facing  south.  They  cover  between  500  and  600  sq.  m.  The 
forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  useful  woods*  affording  excellent 
timber;  among  the  commonest  trees  are  the  yellow  wood, 
Which  is  also  one  of  the  largest,  belonging  to  the  yew  species; 
black  iron  wood;  heavy,  dose-grained  and  durable  stinkhont; 
mdkhout,  a  white  wood,  used  for  wheel  work;  nieshout;  and 
the  assegai  or  Cape  lancewood.  Forest  trees  rarely  exceed 
jo  ft.  in  height  and  scarcely,  any  attain  a  greater  height  than 
60  ft  A  characteristic  Cape  tree  is  Lmuadendr&n  ar&nlcum 
or  silver  tree,  so  named  from  the  silver-like  lustre  of  stem  and 
leaves.  Theso-caUed  cedars,  whence  the  Cedarberg  got  its  name, 
exist  no  longer.  Among  trees  introduced  by  the  Dutch  or 
British  colonists  the  oak,  poplar,  .various  pines,  the  Australian 
blue-gum  (eucalyptus)  and  wattle  flourish.  The  silver  wattle 
grows  freely  in  shifting  sands  and  by  its  means  watte  lands, 
fig.  the  Cape  Flats,  have  been  reclaimed.  The  oak  grows  mote 
rapidly  and  more  luxuriantly  than  in  Europe.  There  are  few 
indigenous  fruits*,  the  kei  apple  is  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree  or 
shrub  found  in  Kaffraria  and  the  eastern  districts,  where  also 
the  wild  and  Kaffir  plums  are  common;  hard  pears,  gourds, 
water  melons  and  species  of  almond,  chestnut  and  lemon  are  also 
native.  Almost  all  the  frusta  of  other  countries  have  been 
Introduced  and  flourish.  On  the  Karroo  the  mash  consists  of 
dwarf  mimosas,  wax-heaths  and  other  shrubs,  which  after  the 
spring  rains  are  gorgeous  in  blossom  (see  Kareoo).  The  grass 
of  the  interior  plains  is  of  a  coarse  character  and  yellowish 
colour,  very  different  from  the  meadow  grasses  of  England.  The 
"  Indian  "  doab  grass  is  also  indigenous. 

With  regard  to  mountain  flora  arborescent  shrubs  do  not 
reach  beyond  about  4000  ft.  Higher  up  the  slopes  are  covered 
with  small  heath,  Bntxiatxae,  Rvtauae,  &c.  All  plants  with  per- 
manent foliage  are  thickly  covered  with  hair.  Above  6000  ft  over 
seventy  species  of  plants  of  Alpine  character  have  been  found. 

Maces  and  Papulation. — The  first  inhabitants  of  Cape  Colony 
of  whom  there  is  any  record  were  Bushmen  and  Hottentots 
(4.9.).  The  last-named  were  originally  called  Quaequaes,  and 
received  the  name  Hottentots  from  the  Dutch.  They  dwelt 
Chiefly  in  the  south-west  and  north-west  parts  of  the  country; 
elsewhere  the  inhabitants  were  of  Bantu  negroid  stock,  and  to 
them  was  appHed  the  name  Kaffir.  When  the  Cape  was  dis- 
covered by  Europeans,  the  population,  except  along  the  coast,  was 
very  scanty  and  it  is  so  still.  The  advent  of  Dutch  settlers 
and  a  few  Huguenot  families  in  the  17th  century  was  followed 
m  the  j  9th  century  by  that  of  English  and  German  immigrants* 
The  Bushmen  retreated  before  the  white  races  and  now  few  are 
to  be  found  in  the  colony.  These  live  chiefly  in  the  districts 
bordering  the  Orange  riven  The  tribal  organisation  of  the 
Hottentots  has  been  broken  up,  and  probably  no  pure  bred 
repfeacntatites  of  the  race  survive  in  the  colony. 

Half-breeds  of  mixed  Hottentot,  Dutch  and  Kaffir  blood  now 
form  the  bulk  of  the  native  population  west  of  the  Great  Fish 
river.  Of  Kaffir  tribes  the  most  important  living  north  of  the 
Orange  river  are  the  Bechuanas,  whilst  in  the  eastern  province 
and  KaAraria  live  the  Fingoes,  Tembus  and  Pondos.  The 
Amaxoaa  are  the  principal  Kaffir  tribe  in  Cape  Colony  proper. 
Hie  Griqtaas<OT  Bastaards)  are  descendants  of  Dutch-Hottentot 
half-castes.  They  give  their  name  to  two  tracts  of  country. 
During  the  slavery  period  many  thousands  of  negroes  were 


imported,  chiefly  from  the  Guinea  coast.  The  negroes  hove  been 
largely  assimilated  by  the  Kaffir  tribes.  (For  particulars  of  the 
native  races  see  their  separate  articles.)  Of  the  white  races 
in  the  Colony  the  French  element  has  been  completely  absorbed 
in  the  Dutch.  They  and  the  German  settlers  are  mainly 
pastoral  people.  The  Dutch,  who  have  retained  in  a  debased 
form  their  own  language,  also  engage  largely  in  agriculture 
and  viticulture.  Of  fine  physique  and  hardy  constitution, 
they  are  of  strongly  independent  character;  patriarchal  in 
their  family  life;  shrewd,  slim  and  courageous;  in  religion 
Protestants  of  a  somewhat  austere  type.  Education  is  somewhat 
neglected  by  them,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  adults 
is  high.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  inferiority  of  the  black 
races  and  regard  servitude  as  their  natural  lot.  The  British 
settlers  have  developed  few  characteristics  differing  from  the 
home  type.  The  British  element  of  the  community  is  largely 
resident  in  the  towns,  and  is  generally  engaged  in  trade  or  in 
professional,  pursuits;  but  in  the  eastern  provinces  the  bulk 
of  the  farmers  are  English  or  German;  the  German  farmers 
being  found  In  the  district  between  King  William's  Town  and 
East  London,  and  on  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Numbers  of  them 
retain  their  own  language.  The  term  "  Africander  "  is  some- 
times applied  to-  all  white  residents  in  Cape  Colony  and 
throughout  British  South  Africa,  but  is  often  restricted  to 
the  Dutch-speakingcoionista.  "  Boer,"  ix.  farmer,  as  a  synonym 
for  "  Dutch,"  is  not  in  general  use  in  Cape  Colony. 

Besides  the  black  and  white  races  there  is  a  large  colony  of 
Malays  in  Cape  Town  and  district,  originally  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  as  slaves.  These  people  are  largely  leavened  -with 
foreign  elements  and,  professing  Mehominedanism,  religion  rather 
than  race  is  their  bond  of  union.  They  add  greatly  by  their 
picturesque  dress  to  the  gaiety  of  the  street  scenes.  They  are 
generally  small  traders,  but  many  are  wealthy.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  Indians  in  the  colony.  English  is  the  language  of 
the  towns;  elsewhere,  except  in  the  eastern  provinces,  the  tool 
or  vernacular  Dutch  is  the  tongue  of  the  majority  of  the  whites, 
as  it  is  of  the  natives  in  the  western  provinces. 

The  first  census  was  taken  in  1865  when  the  population  of  the 
colony,  which  then  had  an  area  of  195,000  sq.  m.,  and  did  not 
include  the  comparatively  densely-populated  Native  Territories, 
was  566,158.  Of  these  the  Europeans  numbered  187,400  or 
about  33%  of  the  whole.  Of  the  coloured  races  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  were  estimated  at  82,000,  whilst  the  Kaffirs  formed 
about  50%  of  the  population.  Since  1865  censuses  have  been 
taken — in  1875,  1801  and  1904.  In  1875  Basutoland  formed 
part  of  the  colony;  in  1891  Transkei,  Tembuland,  Griqualand 
East,  Griqualand  West  and  Walfish  Bay  had  been  incorporated, 
and  Basutoland  had  been  disannexed;  and  in  1904  Pondoland 
and  British  Bechuanaland  had  been  added.  The  following 
table  gives  the  area  and  population  at  each  of  the  three  periods. 


1875. 

1891. 

I904. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Area. 

sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Area, 
sq.  rn. 

Pop. 

201,136 

849,160 

260,918 

1,527,224 

*76,995 

2,409,804 

The  1875  census  gave  the  population  of  the  colony  proper  at 
720,984,  and  that  of  Basutoland  at  128,176.  The  colony  is 
officially  divided  into  nine  provinces,  but  is  more  conveniently 
treated  as  consisting  of  three  regions,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
detached  area  of  Walfish  Bay  and  the  islands  along  the  coast  of 
Namaqualand.  The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  distribution 
of  population  in  the  various  areas. 

The  white  population,  which  as  stated  was  187,400  in  1865 
and  579,741  in  1904,  was  at  the  intermediate  censuses  236,783 
in  1875  and  376,987  in  1891.  The  proportion  of  Dutch  descended, 
whites  to  those  of  British  origin  is  about  3  to  a.  No  exact 
comparison  can  be  made  showing  the  increase  in  the  native 
population  owing  to  the  varying  areas  of  the  colony,  but  the 
natives  have  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  the  whites;  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  last-named  being  due,  in  consider- 
able measure,  to  immigration.    The  whites  who  form  aboujt  25  % 
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of  the  total  population  are  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  6  in  the 
colony  proper.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  inhabit  the  coast 
region.  The  population  is  densest  in  the  south-west  corner  (which 
includes  Cape  Town,  the  capital)  where  the  white  outnumbers 


Population  (1904). 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Per 

sq.  m. 

Cape  Colooy  Proper  . 
British  Bechuanaland. 
Native  Territories 
Walnsh  Bay  and  Islands   . 

Total 

206,613 

51.424 

18,310 

648 

553452 
9.368 

16,777 
144 

936,239 

75."H 

817*867 

1,489,691 

84472 

834.644 

997 

7*21 

1*64 

45-50 
1-50 

276.995 

579.741 

1,830,063 

2409,804* 

870 

the  coloured  population.  Here  in  an  area  of  1711  sq.  m.  the 
inhabitants  exceed  264,000,  being  1 54  to  the  sq.  m.  The  urban 
population,  reckoning  as  such  dwellers  in  the  nine  largest  towns 
and  their  suburbs,  exceeds  331,000,  being  nearly  25  %  of  the 
total  population  of  the  colony  proper.  Of  the  coloured  inhabit- 
ants at  the  1904  census  15,682  were  returned  as  Malay,  8489  as 
Indians,  85,891  as  Hottentots,1  4168  as  Bushmen  and  6289  as 
Griquas.  The  Kaffir  and  Bcchuana  tribes  numbered  1,114,067 
individuals,  besides  310,720  Fingoes  separately  classified,  while 
279,662  persons  were  described  as  of  mixed  race;  Divided  by 
sex  (including  white  and  black)  the  males  numbered  (1904) 
1,218,040,  the  females  1,190,864,  females  being  in  the  proportion 
of  97*70  to  100  males.  By  race^the  proportion  is: — whites, 
8a- 16  females  to  every  100  males  (a  decrease  of  10  %  compared 
with  1801);  coloured,  103*22  females  to  every  100  males.  Of 
the  total  population  over  14  years  old*— 1409,97  5— the  number 
married  was  738,563  or  over  50  %.  Among  the  white  population 
this  percentage  was  only  reached  in  adults  over  17. 

The  professional,commerdal'and  industrialoccupatJonsemploy 
about  Jth  of  the  white  population.  In  1004  whites  engaged 
in  such  pursuits  numbered  respectively  only  32,202,  46,750  and 
67,278,  whereas  09,319  were  engaged  in  domestic  employment, 
and  111,175  in  agricultural  employment,  while  214,982  (mostly 
children)  were  dependants.  The  natives  follow  domestic  and 
agricultural  pursuits  almost  exclusively. 

Registration  of  births  and  deaths  did  not  become  compulsory 
till  1895.  Among  the  European  population  the  birth-rate  is 
about  33 -co  per  thousand,  and  the  death-rate  14*00  per  thousand. 
The  birth-rate  among*the  coloured  inhabitants  is  about  the  same 
as  with  the  whites,  but  the  death-rate  is  higher — about  25-00' 
per  thousand. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. — From  1873  to  1884  only  23,337 
persons  availed  themselves  of  the  government  aid  to  immigrants 
from  England  to  the  Cape,  and  in  1886  this  aid  was  stopped. 
The  total  number  of  adult  immigrants  by  sea,  however,  steadily 
increased  from  11,559  in  1891  to  38,669  in  1896,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  departures  by  sea  only  Increased  from 
8415  to  17,695,  and  most  of  this  increase  took  place  in  the  last 
year.  But  from  1806  onwards  the  uncertainty  of  the  political 
position  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  immigrants,  while 
the  emigration  figures  still  continued  to  grow;  thus  in  1900 
there  were  29,848  adult  arrivals  by  sea,  as  compared  with  21,163 
departures.  Following  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  the 
immigration  figures  rose  m  1903  to  61 ,870,  whereas  the  departures 
numbered  ,29,615.  This  great  increase  proved  transitory;  In 
1004  and  1905  the  immigrants  numbered  32,28a  and  33,775 
respectively,  while  in  the  same  years  the  emigrants  numbered 
33,651  and  34,533*  At  the  census  of  19041  21*68  %  of  the  Euro- 
pean population  was  born  outside  Africa,  persons  of  Russian 
extraction  constituting  the  strongest  foreign  element. 

Prottinces.—Thc  first  division  of  the  colony  for  the  purposes 
of  administration  and  election  of  members  for  the  legislative 
council  was  into  two  provinces,  a  western  and  an  eastern,  the 
western  being  largely  Dutch  in  sentiment,  tfie  eastern  chiefly 
British.  With  the  growth  of  the  colony  these  piodtts  were 
found  to  be  inconveniently  targe,  and  by  an  act  of  government, 

1  This  is  an  overstatement. .  The  director  of  the  census  estimated 
the  true  number  of  Hottentots  at  abovt  56,00*,     - 


which  became  law  in  1874,  the  country  was  portioned  out  into 
seven  provinces)  about  the  same  time  new  fiscal  divisions  were 
formed  within  them  by  the  reduction  of  those  already  existing; 
The  seven  provinces  are  named  from  their  geographical  position: 

western,  north-western,  south-western, 
eastern,  north-eastern,  south-eastern  and 
midland.  In  general  usage  the  distinction 
made  is  into  western  and  eastern  provinces^ 
according  to  the  area  of  the  primary  division. 
Griqualand  West  on  its  incorporation  with 
the  colony  in  1880  became  a  separate  pro 
vince,  and  when  the  crown  colony  of  British 
Bechuanaland  was  taken  over  by  the  Cape 
in  1895  it  also  became  a  separate  province 
(see  Gkiqualand  and  Bechuanaland).  For  electoral  purposes 
the  Native  Territories  (see  Kaffraria)  are  included  in  the  eastern 
province. 

Chief  Towns. — With  the  exception  of  Kimbcrley  the  principal 
towns  (see  separate  notices)  are  on  the  coast.  The  capital.,  Cape 
Town,  had  a  population  (1004)  of  77,668,  or  including  the 
suburbs,  169,641.  The  most  important  of  these  suburbs,  which 
form  separate  municipalities)  are  Woodstock  (28,990),  Wynbcrg 
(18,477),  &nd  Claremont  (14,972).  Kimbcrley,  the  centre  of  the 
diamond  mining  industry,  647  m.  up  country  from  Cape  Town; 
had  a  pop.  of  34,331,  exclusive  of  the  adjoining  municipality  of 
Beaconsfield  (9378) .  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay,  had  32,959 
inhabitants,  East  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river, 
25,220.  Cambridge  (pop.  3480)  is  a  suburb  of  East  London* 
Uitenhage  (pop.  12,193)  is  21  m.  N.N.W.  of  Port  Elizabeth* 
Of  the  other  towns  Somerset  West  (2613),  Somerset  West  Strand 
(3059),  Stellenbosch  (4969),  Paarl  (11,293),  Wellington  (4881), 
Ceres  (2410),  Malmesbury  (381 1),  Caledon  (3508),  Worcester 
(7885),  Robertson  (3244)  and  Swellendam  (2406)'  are  named 
in  the  order  of  proximity  to  Cape  Town,  from  which  SweUendant 
is  distant  134  m.  Other  towns  in  the  western  half  of  the  colony 
are  Riversdale  (2643),  Oudtshoorn  (8849),  Beaufort  West 
(5478),  Victoria  West  (2762),  Dc  Aar  (3271),  and  the  ports  of 
Mossel  Bay  (4206)  and  George  (3506).  Graaff  Reinet  (10*083), 
Middleburg  (6137),  Cradock  (7762),  Aberdeen  (2553),  Sterns* 
burg  (2250)  and  Colesberg  (2668)  are  more  centrally  situated, 
while  in  the  east  are  Graham's  Town  (13,887),  King  William's 
Town  (9506),  Queenstown  (06x6),  Moltcno  (2725),  Burghersdorp 
(2894),  Tarkastad  (2270),  Dordrecht  (2052),  Aliwal  North 
(5566) ,  the  largest  town  on  the  banks  Of  the  Orange,  and  Somerset 
East  (5216).  Simon's  Town  (6643)  in  Fake  Bay  is  a  station  of 
the  British  navy.  Mafeking  (2713),  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
colony  near  the  Transvaal  frontier,  Taungs  (271 5)  and  Vrybmrg 
(2985)  are  in  Bechuanaland.  Kokstad  (2905)  is  the  capital  of 
Griqualand  East,  Umtata  (2342)  the  capital  of  Tembuland. 

Port  Nolloth  is  the  seaport  for  the  Narnaqualand  copper  mines, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  O'okiep  (2T06).  Knysna,  Port 
Alfred  and  Port  St  Johns  are  minor  seaports.  Barkly  East  and 
Barkly  West  arc  two  widely  separated  towns,  the  first  being 
E.S.E.  of  Aliwal  North  and  Barkly  West  in  Griqualand  West. 
Hopetown  and  Prieska  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  ntiddfe  course 
of  the  Orange  river.  Upington  (2508)  lies  further  litest  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Orange  and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Bechuanaland.  Indwe  (2608)  is  the  centre  of  the  coal* 
mining  region  in  the  east  of  the  colony.  The  general  plan  of  the 
small  country  towns  is  that  of -streets  laid  out  at  riglrt  angles,  and 
a  large  central  market  square  near  which  are  the  chief  church, 
town  had  and  other  public  buildings.  In  several  of  the  towns, 
notably  those  founded  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers,. the  6treets  art 
tree-lined.  Those  towns  for  which  no  population  figures  are 
given  had  at  the  1904  census  fewer  than  2000  inhabitant*. 

Agriculture  and  AiUtd  Indtatirts.—Omag  to  the  scarcity  of 
water  over  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  *ree>of  land  under 
cultivation  is  restricted.  The  farmers,  in  many  instances,  am 
pafltorahsts,  whose  wealth  consists  in  their  stock  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats,  horses,  and,  in  some  cases,  ostriches.  In  tin  lack  at 
adequate  irrigation  much  fertile  soil  is  left  mntouched. 
The  principal  cereal  c*o£b  m*  wheat,  with  ayield  ofi,7or,oto> 
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bushels  in  1904,  oats,  barley,  rye,  mealies  (Indian  corn)  and 
Kaffir  corn  (a  kind  of  millet).  The  principal  wheat-growing 
districts  are  in  the  south-western  and  eastern  provinces.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  world's  yield, 
computed  at  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  quality  of  Cape 
wheat  is  stated  to  be  unsurpassed.  Rye  gives  its  name  to  the 
Roggevcld,  and  is  chiefly  grown  there  and  in  the  lower  hills  of 
Namaqualand.  Mealies  (extensively  used  as  food  for  cattle  and 
horses)  are  very  largely  grown  by  the  coloured  population  and 
Kaffir  corn  almost  exclusively  so.  Oats  are  grown  over  a  wider 
area  than  any  other  crop,  and  next  to  mealies  are  the  heaviest 
crop  grown.  They  are  often  cut  whilst  still  tender,  dried  and 
used  as  forage  being  known  as  oat  hay  (67,742,000  bundles  of 
about  5}  lb  each  were  produced  in  1004).  The  principal  vege- 
tables cultivated  are  potatoes,  onions,  mangold  and  beet,  beans 
and  peas.  Farms  in  tillage  are  comparatively  small,  whilst  those 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  arc  very  large,  ranging  from  3000 
acres  to  15,000  acres  and  more.  For  the  most  part  the  graziers 
own  the  farms,  they  occupy. 

The  rearing  of  sheep  and  other  live-stock  is  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  followed.  At  the  census  of  1004  over  8,465,000 
woolled  and  3*353,000  other  sheep  were  enumerated.  There 
were  2,775,000  angora  and  4,386,000  other  goats,  some  2,000,000 
cattle,  250,000  horses  and  100,000  asses.  These  figures  showed 
in  most  cases  a  large  decrease  compared  with  those  obtained  in 
1 89 1 ,  the  cause  being  largely  the  ravages  of  rinderpest.  Lucerne 
and  clover  are  extensively  grown  for  fodder.  Ostrich  farms  are 
maintained  in  the  Karroo  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  young 
birds  having  been  first  enclosed  in  1857.  A  farm  of  6000  acres 
supports  about  300  ostriches.  The  number  of  domesticated 
ostriches  in  1904  was  357,000,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
200,000  since  1801.  There  are  large  mule-breeding  establish- 
ments on  the  veld. 

Viticulture  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  colony. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  a  species  of  vine  is  indigenous  to 
the  Cape.  The  first  Dutch  settlers' planted  small  vineyards, 
while  the  cuttings  of  French  vines  introduced  by  the  Huguenots 
about  1688  have  given  rise  to  an  extensive  culture  in  the  south- 
western districts  of  the  colony.  The  grapes  are  among  the  finest 
m  the  world,  whilst  the  fruit  is  produced  in  almost  unrivalled 
abundance.  It  is  computed  that  over  600  gallons  of  wine  are 
produced  from  1000  vines.  The  vines  number  about  80,000,000, 
and  the  annual  output  of  wine  is  about  6,000,000  gallons,  besides 
1,500,000  gallons  of  brandy.  The  Cape  wines  are  chiefly  those 
known  as  Hermitage,  Muscadel,  Pontac,  Stein  and  Hanepoot. 
The  high  reputation  which  they  had  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  was  afterwards  lost  to  a  large  extent.  Owing  to  greater 
care  on  the  part  of  growers,  and  the  introduction  of  French 


of  the  mills  was  valued  at  over  £3,200,000,  more  than  7,000,000 
b»*hf;ls  of  wheat  being  ground. 

Forestry  is  a  growing  industry.  Most  of  the  forests  are  crown 
property  and  are  under  the  care  of  conservators.  Fisheries 
were  little  developed  before  1897  when  government  experiments 
were  begun,  which  proved  that  large  quantities  of  fish  were 
easily  procurable  by  trawling.  Large  quantities  of  soles  are 
obtained  from  a  trawling  ground  near  Cape  Agulhas.  The  collec- 
tion of  guano  from  the  islands  near  Walfish  Bay  is  under  govern- 
ment control. 

Mining. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  great 
The  most  valuable  of  the  minerals  is  the  diamond,  found  in 
Griqualand  West  and  also  at  Hopetown,  and  other  districts  along 
the  Orange  river.  The  diamond-mining  industry  is  almost 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company. 
From  the  De  Beers  mines  at  Kimberley  have  come  larger  numbers 
of  diamonds  than  from  all  the  other  diamond  mines  of  the  world 
combined.  Basing  the  calculation  on  the  figures  for  the  ten  yean 
1 896-1905,  the  average  annual  production  is  slightly  over  two  and 
a  half  million  carats,  of  the  average  annual  value  of  £4,250,000, 
the  average  price  per  carat  being  £1  :  13  : 3.  From  the  other 
districts  alluvial  diamonds  are  obtained  of  the  average  annual 
value  of  £2$ofioo~£4ootoco.  They  are  finer  stones  than  the 
Kimberley  diamonds,  having  an  average  value  of  £3:2:7 
per  carat.  _ 

Next  in  importance  among  mineral  products  are  coal  and 
copper.  The  collieries  are  in  the  Stormberg  district  and  arc  of 
considerable  extent.  The  Indwe  mines  are  the  most  productive. 
The  colonial  output  increased  from  23,000  tons  in  1891  to  i£8,ooo 
tons  in  1904.  The  copper  mines  are  in  Namaqualand,  an  average 
of  50,000  to  70,000  tons  of  ore  being  mined  yearly.  Copper  was 
the  first  metal  worked  by  white  men  in  the  colony,  operations 
beginning  in  1859. 

Gold  is  obtained  from  mines  on  the  Madibi  Reserve,  near 
Mafeking — the  outcrop  extending  about  30  m. — and,  in  small 
quantities,  from  mines  in  the  Knysna  district.  In  the  Cape 
and  Paarl  districts  are  valuable  stone  and  granite  quarries. 
Asbestos  is  mined  near  Prieska,  in  .which  neighbourhood 
there  are  also  nitrate  beds.  Salt  is  produced  in  several 
districts,  there  being  large  pans  in  the  Prieska,  Hopetown 
and  Uitenhage  divisions.  Tin  is  obtained  from  Kufls  river,  near 
Cape  Town.  .  Many  other  minerals  exist  but  are  not  put  to 
industrial  purposes. 

Trade. — The  colony  has  not  only  a  large  trade  in  its  own  com- 
modities, but  owes  much  of  its  commerce  to  the  transit  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony  and  Rhodesia* 
The  staple  exports  are  diamonds,  gold  (from  the  Witwatersrand 
mines),  wool,  copper  ore,  ostrich  feathers,  mohair,  hides  and 


American  resistant  stocks  to  replace  vines  attacked  by  the* r  skins.    The  export  of  wool,  over  23,000,000  lb  in  i860,  had 


phylloxera,  the  wines  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century  again 
acquired  a  limited  sale  in  England.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  vintage  has  been,  however,  always  consumed  in  the 
colony.  The  chief  wine-producing  districts  are  those  of  the 
Paarl,  Worcester,  Robertson,  Malmesbury,  Stellenbosch  and 
the  Cape,  all  in  the  south-western  regions.  Beyond  the 
colony  proper  there  are  promising  vine  stocks  in  the  Gor- 
donia  division  of  Bechuanaland  and  In  the  Umtata  district  of 
Tembuland. 

Fruit  culture  has  become  an  important  industry  with  the 
facilities  afforded  by  rapid  steamers  for  the  sale  of  produce  in 
Europe.  The  trees  whose  fruit  reaches  the  greatest  perfection 
and  yield  the  largest  harvest  are  the  apricot,  peach,  orange  and 
apple.  Large  quantities  of  table  grapes  are  also  grown.  Many 
millions  of  each  of  the  fruits  named  are  produced  annually.  The 
pear,  lemon,  plum,  fig  and  other  trees  likewise  flourish.  Cherry 
trees  are  scarce.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  was  begun  in  the 
western  provinces,  c.  1900.  In  the  Oudtshoorn,  Stockenstroom, 
Uniondale,  Piquetberg  and  other  districts  tobacco  is  grown. 
The  output  for  1904  was  5,300,000,1b.  ,, 

Flour-milling  is  an  industry  second  only  in  importance  to 
that  of  diamond  mining  (see  below).  The  chief  milling  centres 
arc  Port  Elizabeth  and  the  Cape  district.    In  1904  the  output 


doubled  by  1871,  and  was  over  63,473,000  ft>  in  1905  when  the 
export  was  valued  at  £1,887,459.  In  the  same  year  (1905) 
471,024  tt>  of  ostrich  feathers  were  exported  valued  at  £1,081,187. 
The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  food  stuffs,  wines  and  whisky, 
timber,  hardware  and  machinery.  The  value  of  the  total  imports 
rose  from  £13,612,405  in  1805  to  £33,761,831  in  1903,  but  dropped 
to  £20,000,913  in  1905.  The  exports  in  1895  were  valued  at 
£16,798,137  and  rose  to  £23,247,258  in  1899.  The  dislocation 
oi  trade  caused  by  the  war  with  the  Boer  Republics  brought 
down  the  exports  in  1900  to  £7,646,682  (in  which  year  the 
value  of  the  gold  exported  was  only  £336,795).  They  rose  to 
£19,000,000  and  £16,000,000  in  1901  and  1902  respectively,  and 
in  1905  had  reached  £33,81 2,2 xo.  (This  figure  included  raw  gold 
valued  at  £20,731,159.)  About  75  %  of  the  imports  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom  or  British  colonies,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tonnage  of  ships 
entered  and  cleared  at  colonial  ports  rose  from  10,175,903  in  189$ 
to  22,518,286  in  1905.  In  that  year  t"t  ths  of  the  tonnage  was 
British.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  already  given  with 
those  of  earlier  days,  as  they  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  colony 
over  a  longer  period.  In  1836  the  total  trade  of  the  country 
was  under  £1,000,000,  in  i860  it  had  risen  to  over  £4,5°°,ooo, 
in  1874  it  exceeded  £10,500,000,    It  remained  at  about  this 
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figure  until  the  development  of  the  Wltwaterarand  gold  mines. 
The  consequent  great  increase  in  the  carrying  trade  with  the 
Transvaal  led  to  some  neglect  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
colony.  Trade  depression  following  the  war  of  1 890-1902 
turned  attention  to  these  resources,  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  value  of  imports  for  local  consumption  in  1906  was 
£12,847,188,  the  vajue  of  exports,  the  produce  of  the  colony 
being  £*  5*3°2i854«  A  "  trade  balance-sheet "  for  1906  drawn  up 
fof  the  Cape  Town  chamber  of  commerce  by  its  president  showed, 
however,  a  debtor  account  of  £18,751,000  compared  with  a  credit 
account  of  £17,931,000,  figures  representing  with  fair  accuracy 
the  then  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

Cape  Colony  is  a  member  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union. 
The  tariff,  revised  in  1906,  is  protective  with  a  general  ad 
valorem  rate  of  1$%  on  goods  not  specifically  enumerated.  On 
machinery  generally  there  is  a  3%  ad  valorem  duty.  Books, 
engravings,  paintings,  sculptures,  &c,  are  on  the  free  list.  There 
is  a  rebate  of  3%  on  most  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom/, 
machinery  from  Great  Britain  thus  entering  free. 

Communications. — There  is  regular  communication  between 
Europe  and  the  colony  by  several  lines  of  steamships.  The 
British  mails  are  carried  under  contract  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ment by  packets  of  the  Union-Castle  Steamship  Co.,  which 
leave  Southampton  every  Saturday  and  Cape  Town  every 
Wednesday.  The  distance  varies  from  5866  m.  to  6146  m., 
according  to  the  route  followed,  and  the  mail  boats  cover  the 
distance  in  seventeen  days.  From  Cape  Town  mail  steamers 
sail  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  to  Port  Elizabeth  (436  m.t  two  days) 
East  London  (543  m.,  three  days)  and  Durban  (823  m.,  four 
or  five  days);  Mossel  Bay  being  called  at  once  a  fortnight. 
Steamers  also  leave  Cape  Town  at  frequent  and  stated  intervals 
for  Port  Nolloth. 

Steamers  of  the  D.O.AX.  (Deutsche  Ost  Afrika  Linie),  starting 
from  Hamburg  circumnavigate  Africa,  touching  at  the. three 
chief  Cape  ports.  The  western  route  is  via  Dover  to  Cape  Town, 
the  eastern  route  is  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  Natal.  Several  lines 
of  steamers  ply  between  Cape  Town  and  Australian  ports,  and 
others  between  Cape  Colony  and  India. 

There  are  over  8000  m.  of  roads  in  the  colony  proper  and  rivers 
crossing  main  routes  are  bridged.  The  finest  bridge  in  the 
colony  is  that  which  spans  the  Orange  at  Hopetown.  It  is 
1480  ft.  long  and  cost  £114,000.  Of  the  roads  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  merely  tracks  across  the  veld  made  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  traveller.  The  ox  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
draught  animal  in  country  districts  remote  from  railways; 
sixteen  or  eighteen  oxen  being  harnessed  to  a  wagon  carrying 
3  to  4  tons.  Traction-engines  have  in  some  places  sup- 
planted the  ox-wagon  for  bringing  agricultural  produce  toXStormberg  junctio 
market.  The  "  Scotch  cart/1  a  light  two- wheeled  vehicle  is  also  [junction  on  the  eaj 
much  used. 

Railways. — Railway  construction  began  m  1859  when  a  private 
company  built  a  line  from  Cape  Town  to  Wellington.  This  line, 
64  m.  long,  was  the  only  railway  in  the  colony  for  nearly  fifteen 
years.  In  187 1  parliament  resolved  to  build  railways  at  the 
public  expense,  and  in  1873  (the  year  following  the  conferment 
of  responsible  government  on  the  colony)  a  beginning  was  made 
with  the  work,  £5,000,000  having  been  voted  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  same  year  the  Cape  Town-Wellington  line  was  bought  by 
the  state.  Subsequently  powers  were  again  given  to  private 
companies  to  construct  lines,  these  companies  usually  receiving 
subsidies  from  the  government,  which  owns  and  works  the 
greater  part  of  the  railways  in  the  colony. 

The  plan  adopted  in  1873  was  to  build  Independent  lines 
from  the  seaports  into  the  interior,  and  the  great  trunk  lines 
then  begun  determined  the  development  of  the  whole  system. 
The  standard  gauge  in  South  Africa  is  3  ft,  6  in.  and  all  railways 
mentioned  are  of  that  gauge  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  railways,  which  have  a  mileage  exceeding  4000,  are  classi- 
fied under  three  great  systems:— -the  Western,  the  Midland  and 
the  Eastern. 

The  Western  system— the  southern  section  of  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  route—starts  from  Cape  Town  and  runs  by  KJmberley 


(647  m.)  to  Vryburg  (774  m.),  whence  It  Is  continued  by  the 
Rhodesia  Railway  Co.  to  Mafeking  (870  m.),  Bulawayo  (1360m.), 
the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambezi  (1623  m.)  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  frontier,  whilst  a  branch  from  Bulawayo  runs  via 
Salisbury  to  Beira.  2037  m.  from  Cape  Town,  from  Fourteen 
Streams,  a  station  47  m.  north  of  KJmberley,  a  line  goes  via 
Klerksdorp  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  this  being  the  most 
direct  route  between  Cape  Town  and  the  Transvaal.  (Distance 
from  Cape  Town  to  Johannesburg,  955  m.) 

The  Midland  system  starts  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  main 
line  runs  by  Cradock  and  Naauwpoort  to  Norval's  Pont  on  the 
Orange  river,  whence  it  is  continued  through  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal  by  Bloemfontein  to  Johannesburg 
(714  m.  from  Port  Elizabeth)  and  Pretoria  (741  m.).  From 
Kroonstad,  a  station  midway  between  Bloemfontein  and  Johannes- 
burg, a  railway,  opened  in  1906,  goes  via  Ladysmith  to  Durban, 
and  provides  the  shortest  railway  rotite  between  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Natal  From  Port  Elizabeth  a  second  line 
(186  m.)  runs  by  Uitenhage  and  Graaff  Reinct,  rejoining  the 
mam  line  at  Rosmcad,  from  which  a  junction  line  (83  m.)  runs 
eastwards,  connecting  with  the  Eastern  system  at  Stormbcrg. 
From  Naauwpoort  another  junction  line  (69  m.)  runs  north-west,, 
connecting  the  Midland  with  the  Western  system  at  De  Aar, 
and  affords  an  alternative  route  to  that  via  KJmberley  from 
Cape  Town  to  the  Transvaal.  (Distance  from  Cape  Town  to 
Johannesburg  via  Naauwpoort,  1012  m.) 

The  Eastern  system  starts  from  East  London,  and  the  principal 
line  runs  to  Springfontein  (314  m.)  in  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
where  it  joins  the  line  to  Bloemfontein  and  the  Transvaal. 
(Distance  from  East  London  to  Johannesburg,  665  m.)  From 
Albert  junction  (246  m.  from  East  London)  a  branch,  originally 
the  main  line,  goes  cast  to  Aliwal  North  (280  m.). 

The  west  to  east  connexion  is  made  by  a  series  of  railways 
running  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the  coast.  Starting 
from  Worcester,  109  m.  from  Cape  Town  on  the  western  main 
line  a  railway  runs  to  Mossel  Bay  via  Swellcndam  and  Rivers- 
dale.  From  Mossel  Bay  another  line  runs  by  George,  Oudt- 
shoorn  and  Willowmore  to  Klipplaat,  a  station  on  the  line  from 
Graaff  Reinet  to  Port  Elizabeth.  (Distance  from  Cape  Town 
666  m.)  From  Somerset  East  a  line  (164  m.)  goes  via  King 
William's  Town  to  Blaney  junction  on  the  eastern  main  line 
and  31m.  from  East  London.  The  Somerset  East  line  crosses, 
at  Cookhouse  station,  the  Midland  main  line  from  Port  Elizabeth 
to  the  north,  and  by  this  route  the  distance  between  Port  Elizabeth 
and  East  London  is  307  m.  Before  the  completion  in  1905  of 
the  Somerset  East-King  William's  Town  line,  the  nearest  railway 
connexion  between  the  two  seaports  was  via  Rosmead  and 
n — a  distance  of  547  m.  From  Sterkstroom 
eastern  main  line  a  branch  railway  goes  through 
the  Transkei  to  connect  at  Riverside,  the  frontier  station,  with 
the  Natal  railways.  It  runs  via  the  Indwe  coal-mines  (66  m. 
from  Sterkstroom),  Madear  (173  m.)  and  Kokstad.  From 
Kokstad  to  Durban  is  232  m.  The  eastern  system  is  also 
connected  with  the  Transkei  by  another  railway.  From  Amabele, 
a  station  51  m.  from  East  London,  a  line  goes  east  to  Umtata, 
(180  m.  distant).  Thence  the  line  is  continued  to  Port  St  Johns 
(307  m.  from  East  London),  whence  another  line  142  m.  long 
goes  to  Kokstad. 

Besides  the  main  lines  there  are  many  smaller  lmea.  Thus  all 
the  towns  within  a  50  m.  radius  of  Cape  Town  are  linked 
to  it  by  railway.  Longer  branches  run  from  the  capital  S.E. 
to  Caledon  (87  m.)  and  N.W.  via  Malmestmry  (47  m.),  and 
Piquetberg  (107  m.)  to  Graaf  Water  (176  m.).  A  line  runs  N.W. 
across  the  veld  from  Hutchinson  on  the  western  main  line  via 
Victoria  West  to  Carnarvon  (86  m.).  From  De  Aar  junction, 
a  line  (in  m.)  goes  N.W.  via  Britstown  to  Prieska  on  the  Orange 
river.  From  Port  Elizabeth  a  line  (35  m.)  runs  east  to  Grahams- 
town,  whence  another  line  (43  m.)  goes  south-east  to  Port 
Alfred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie  river.  Another  line  (179  m.) 
on  a  two-foot  gauge  runs  N.W.  from  Port  Elizabeth  via.  Humans- 
dorp  to  Avontuur. 

A  line,  unconnected  with  any  other  in  the  colony,  runs  from 
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Fort  Nolloth  on  the  west  coast  to  the  0*okkp  copper  mines 
(92  m.).    It  has  a  fauge  of  2  ft  6  in. 

The  railways  going  north  have  to  cross,  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  the  coast,  the  mountains  which  lead  to  the 
Karroo.  The  steepest  gradient  is  on  the  western  main  line. 
Halving  entered  the  hilly  district  at  Tulbagh  Road,  where  the 
railway  ascends  500  ft.  in  9  m.,  the  Hex  River  Pass  is  reached 
soon  after  leaving  Worcester,  704  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the 
next  36  m.  the  hne  rises  3400  ft.,  over  so  m.  of  that  distance 
being  at  gradients  of  1  in  40  to.  1  in  45.  The  eastern  line  is  the 
most  continuously  steep  in  the  colony.  In  the  first  18  m.  from 
East  London  the  railway  rises  1000  ft;  at  Kei  Road,  46  m. 
from  its  starting-point,  it  has  reached  an  altitude  of  9539  ft, 
at  Cathcart  (100  m.)  it  is  3906  ft  above  the  sea,  and  at  Cypher- 
gat,  where  it  pierces  the  Stormberg,  204  m.  from  East  London, 
the  rails  are  5450  ft  above  the  sea.  From  Sterkstroom  to 
Cypherget,  15  m.,  the  line  rises  1044  ft  The  highest  railway 
station  in  the  colony  is  Krom  Hooghte,  5543  ft,  in  theZnurberg, 
en  the  branch  line  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  systems. 
The  capital  expeaded  on  government  railways  to  the  end  of 
1005  was  £29,973,024,  showing  a  cost  per  mile  of  £10,034.  The 
gross  earnings  in  1905  were  £4,047,065  (as  compared  with 
£3,300,093  in  1895) ;  the  expenses  £3.076,920  (as  compared  with 
£1,596,013  in  1895).  Passengers  conveyed  in  1905  numbered 
10,611,384,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  1,836,946  (of  2000  lb). 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Direct  telegraphic  communication 
between  London  and  Cape  Town  was  established  on  Christmas 
day  1870^  Cables  connect  the  colony  with  Europe  (1)  via 
Loanda  and  Bathnrst,  (2)  via  St  Helena,  Ascension  and 
St  Vincent;  with  Europe  and  Asia  (3)  via  Natal,  Zanzibar 
and  Aden,  and  with  Australia  (4)  via  Natal,  Mauritius  and 
Cocoa. 

An  overland  telegraph  wire  connects  Cape  Town  and  Ujiji, 
on  Lake  Tanganyika,  via  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Other 
lines  connect  Cape  Town- with  all  other  South  African  states, 
while  within  the  colony  there  is  a  complete  system  of  telegraphic 
communication,  over  8000  m.  of  tinea  being  open  in  1906* 
The  telephone  service  is  largely  developed  in  the  chief  towns. 
The  telegraph  lines  are  owned  and  have  been  almost  entirely 
built,  at  a  cost  up  to  1906  of  £865,670,  by  the  government, 
which  in  1873  took  over  the  then  existing  lines  (781  m.). 

The  postal  service  is  well  organized,  and  to  places  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  railway  there  is  a  service  of  mail  carts,  and  in  parts 
of  Gordonia  (Bechuaaaland)  camels  are  used  to  carry  the  mails. 
Since  1800  a  yearly  average  of  over  50,000,000  has  passed 
through  the  post    Of  these  about  four-fifths  are  letters. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Under  the  constitution  estab- 
lished m  187s  Cape  Colony  enjoyed  self-government  The  legis- 
lature consisted  of  two  chambers,  a  Legislative  Council  and  a 
House  of  Assembly.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  or 
Upper  House  represented  the  provinces  into  which  the  colony 
was  divided  and  were  elected  for  seven  years;  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  4  nhich  more  numerous  body,  elected  for 
five  years,  represented  the  towns  and  divisions  of  the  provinces. 
At  the  head  of  the  executive  was  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown.  By  the  South  Africa  Act  1909  this  constitution  was 
abolished  as  front  the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  1 910.  Cape  Colony  entered  the  Union  as  an  original  province, 
being  represented  in  the  Union  parliament  by  eight  members  in 
the  Senate  and  fifty-one  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  arc  the  same  as  those  existing  in  Cape  Colony  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Union,  and  are  as  follows:— Voters  must 
be  born  or  naturalized  British  subjects  residing  in  the  Cape 
province  at  least  twelve  months,  must  be  males  aged  21  (no 
distinction  being  made  as  to  race  or  colour),  must  be  in  possession 
of  property  worth  £75,  or  in  receipt  of  salary  or  wages  of  not  less 
than  £50  a  year.  No  one  not  an  elector  in  1892  can  be  registered 
as  a  voter  unless  he  can  sign  his  name  and  write  his  address  and 
occupation.  A  share  in  tribal  occupancy  does  not  qualify  for  a 
vote.  A  voter  of  non-European  descent  is  not  qualified  for 
election  to  parliament  (see  further  South  Ayeica).    The  number 


of  registered  electors  in  1907  was  152,135,  of  whom  over  20,000 
were  non-Europeans. 

For  provincial  purposes  there  is  a  provincial  council  consisting 
of  the  same  number  of  members  as  are  elected  by  the  province 
to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  qualifications  of  voters  for  the 
council  are  the  same  as  for  the  House  of  Assembly.  All  voters, 
European  and  non-European,  are  eligible  for  seats  on  the 
council,  but  any  councillor  who  becomes  a  member  of  parka  meat 
thereupon  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  provincial  council. 
The  council  passes  ordinances  dealing  with  direct  taxation 
within  the  province  for  purely  local  purposes,  and  generally 
controls  all  matters  of  a  merely  local  or  private  nature  in  the 
province.  The  council  was  also  given,  for  five  years  following 
the  establishment  of  the  Union,  control  of  elementary  education. 
All  ordinances  passed  by  the  council  must  have  the  sanction  of 
the  Union  government  before  coming  into  force.  The  council 
is  elected  for  three  years  and  is  not  subject  to  dissolution  save 
by  effluxion  of  time.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  an  official 
appointed  by  the  Union  government  and  styled  administrator 
of  the  province.  The  administrator  holds  his  post  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  committee  consist- 
ing of  four  persons  elected  by  the  provincial  council  but  not 
necessarily  members  of  that  body* 

To  the  provincial  council  is  entrusted  the  oversight  of  the 
divisional  and  municipal  councils  of  the  province,  but  the  powers 
of  such  subordinate  bodies  can  also  be  varied  or  withdrawn 
by  the  Union  parliament  acting  directly.  Divisional  councils, 
which  are  elected  trienniaUy,  were  established  in  1855.  In 
1908  they  numbered  eighty-one.  The  councils  are  presided 
over  by  a  civil  commissioner  who-  is  also  usually  resident 
magistrate.  They  have  to  maintain  all  roads  in  the  division; 
can  nominate  field  cornets  (magistrates);  may  borrow  money 
on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  public  works;  and  return 
three  members  yearly  to  the  district  licensing  court.  Their 
receipts  in  1908  were  £269,000;  their  expenditure  in  the  same 
period  was  £283,000.  The  electors  to  the  divisional  councils  are 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  immovable  property.  Members  of 
the  councils  must  be  registered  Voters  and  owners  of  immovable 
property  in  the  division  valued  at  not  less  than  £500. 

Municipalities  at  the  Cape  date  from  1836,  and  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Municipal 
Act  of  1882.  Certain  municipalities  have,  however,  obtained 
special  acts  for  their  governance.  In  1907  there  were  119 
municipalities  in  the  province.  Under  the  act  of  1882  the 
municipalities  were  given  power  to  levy  annually  an  owner's 
rate  assessed  upon  the  capital  value  of  rateable  property,  and 
a  tenant's  rate  assessed  upon  the  annual  value  of  such  property. 
No  rate  may  exceed  2d.  in  the  £  on  the  capital  value  or  8d.  in 
the  £  on  the  annual  value.  The  receipts  of  the  municipalities 
in  1907  amounted  to  £1,430,000.  During  the  same  period 
the  expenditure  amounted  to  £1,539,000. 

Law  and  Justice.— The  basis  of  the  judicial  system  is  the 
Roman-Dutch  law,  which  has  been,  however,  modified  by 
legislation  of  the  Cape  parliament  In  each  division  of  the 
province  there  is  a  resident  magistrate  with  primary  jurisdiction 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters.  The  South  Africa  Act  1909 
created  a  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  sits  at  Cape  Town,  becoming  a 
provincial  division  of  the  new  supreme  oourt,  piesided  over  by  a 
judge-president  The  two  other  superior  courts  of  Cape  Colony, 
namely  the  eastern  districts  court  which  sits  at  Graham's 
Town,  and  the  high  court  of  Griquahnd  which  sits  at  Kimberley, 
became  local  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa. 
Each  of  these  courts  consists  of  a  judge-president  and  two 
puisne  judges.  The  provincial  and  local  courts,  besides  their 
original  powers,  have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  in  which  the 
government  of  the  Union  is  a  party  and  in  aU  matters  in  winch 
the  validity  of  any  provincial  ordinance  shall  come  into 
question.  From  the  decisions  of  these  courts  appeals  may 
be  made  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  The 
judges  of  the  divisional  courts  go  on  circuit  twice  a  year. 
In  addition,  since  1888  a  special  court  has  been  held  at 
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Kimberley  for  trying  eases  relating  to  illicit  diamond 
buying  ("  I.D.B.").  This  court  consists  of  two  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  and  one  other  member,  hitherto  the  civil  com- 
missioner or  the  resident  magistrate  of  Kimberley.  The  Trans- 
keian  territories,  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eastern 
district  court,  are  subject  to  a  Native  Territories  Penal  Code, 
which  came  into  force  in  1887.  Besides  the  usual  magistrates 
in  these  territories,  there  is  a  chief  magistrate,  resident  at  Cape 
Town,  with  two  assistants  in  the  territories. 

Religion. — Up  to  the  year  1876  government  provided  an 
annual  grant  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  which  was  divided 
among  the  various  churches,  Congregationalists  alone  declining 
to  receive  state  aid.  From  that  date,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Voluntary  Act  of  1875,  grants  were  only  con- 
tinued to  the  then  holders  of  office.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  community.  Next  in 
number  of  adherents  among  the  white  community  come  the 
Anglicans — Cape  Colony  forming  part  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa.  In  1847  a  bishop  of  Cape  Town  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  this  church,  whose  diocese  extended  not  only  over  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  but  also  over  the  Island  of  St  Helena.  Later, 
however,  separate  bishops  were  appointed  for  the  eastern 
province  (with  the  seat  at  Graham's  Town)  and  for  Natal 
Subsequently  another  bishopric,  St  John's,  Kaff raria,  was  created 
and  the  Cape  Town  diocesan  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishop. 
Of  other  Protestant  bodies  the  Methodists  outnumber  the 
Anglicans,  eight-ninths  of  their  members  being  coloured  people. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  bishops  in  Cape  Town  and  Graham's 
Town,  but  are  comparatively  few.  There  are,  besides,  several 
foreign  missions  in  the  colony,  the  most  important  being  the 
Moravian,  London  and  Rhenish  missionary  societies.  The 
Moravians  have  been  established  since  1732. 

The  following  figures  aw  extracted  from  the  census  returns 
of  1004: — Protestants,  1,305,453;  Roman  Catholics,  38,1x8; 
Jews,  19,537;  Mahominedans,  22,623;  other  sects,  4297;  "no 
religion,"  1,016,255.  In  this  last  category  are  placed  the  pagan 
natives.  The  figures  for  the  chief  Protestant  sects  were: — 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  390,487;  Gerefonneerde  Rerk,.6aoo; 
Lutherans,  80,902;  Anglicans,  28 M&;  Presbyterians,  88,660; 
Congregationalists,  112,202;  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists, 
200,264;  Baptists,  14,105.  Of  the  Hottentots  77%,  of  the 
Fingoes  50%,  of  the  mixed  races  89%,  and  of  the  Kaffirs  and 
Bechuanas  26%  were  returned  as  Christians. 

Ed*colion.T-Tb)ue  is  a  state  system  of  primary  education 
controlled  by  a  superintendent-general  of  education  and  the 
education  department  which  administers  the  parliamentary 
grants.  As  early  as  1839  a  scheme  of  public  schools,  drawn  up 
by  Sir  John  Herschcl,  the  astronomer,  came  into  operation, 
and  was  continued  until  1865,  when  a  more  comprehensive 
scheme  was  adopted.  In  1005  an  act  was  passed  dividing  the 
colony  into  school  districts  under  the  control  of  popularly  elected 
school  boards,  which  were  established  during  1905-1906.  These 
boards  levy,  through  municipal  or  divisional  councils,  a  rate 
for  school  purposes  and  supervise  all  public  and  poor  schools. 
The  schools  are  divided  into  public  undenominational  elementary 
schools;  day  schools  and  industrial  institutions  for  the  natives; 
mission  schools  to  which  government  aid  for  secular  instruction 
is  granted;  private  farm  schools,  district  boarding  schools, 
training  schools  for  teachers,  industrial  schools  for  poor  whites, 
ftc  In  1005  2930  primary  school*  of  various  classes  were  open. 
Education  is  not  compulsory,  but  at  the  1904  census  95%  of 
the  white  population  over  fourteen- years  old  could  read  and  write. 
In  the  same  year  186,000  natives  could  read  and  write,  and 
53,000  could  read  but  not  write.  There  axe  also  numbers  of 
private  schools  receiving  no  government  aid.  These  include 
schools  maintained  by  the  German  community,  In  which  the 
.medium  of  instruction,  is  German. 

The  university  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  modelied  on  that  of 
London,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
colony.  It  arose  out  of  sad  superseded  the  board  af  public 
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in  1874  and  was  gttttted  a  royal  charter  in  1877.  It  is  governed 
by  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor  (who  is  chairman  of  the 
university  council)  and  a  council  consisting  (1000)  of  38  members, 
including  representatives  of  Natal.  The  university  is  empowered 
to  grant  degrees  ranking  equally  with  those  of  any  university  in 
Great  Britain.  Originally  only  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D,,  M.B., 
and  M.D.  degrees  were  conferred,  but  degrees  in-  literature, 
science  and  music  and  (in  1908)  in  divinity  were  added.  The 
number  of  students  who  matriculated  rose  from  34  in  1875 
to  xi8  in  1885,  242  in  1895  and  539  in  1905.  The  examina- 
tions are  open  to  candidates  irrespective  of  where  they 
nave  studied,  but  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  grants 
are  paid  to  seven  colleges  that  specially  devote  themselves 
to  preparing  students  for  the  graduation  courses.  These 
are  the  South  African  College  at  Cape  Town  (founded  in 
1829),  the  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch,  the  Diocesan 
College  at  Rondebosch,  Rhodes  University  College,  Graham's 
Town,  GUI  College  at  Somerset  East,  the  School  of  Mines 
at  Kimberley  and  the  Huguenot  Ladies'  College  at  Wetting- 
tan.  Several  denominational  colleges,  receiving  no  govern- 
ment aidVdo  the  same  work  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
best  known  being  St  Aidan's  (Roman  Catholic)  College  and 
Kingswood  (Wesleyan)  College,  both  at  Graham's  Town. 
Graaff  Reinet  College,  Dale  College,  King  William's  Town,  and 
the  Grey  Institute,  Port  Ebzabeth,  occupy  the  place  of  high 
schools  under  the  education  department.  The  Theological 
Seminary  at  Stellenbosch  prepares  theological  students  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Dutch  Church.  At  Cape  Town  is  a  Royal  Observa- 
tory, founded  in  1829,  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  royal  astro- 
nomer and  its  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  British  admiralty. 

Defence. — The  Cape  peninsula  is  fortified  with  a  view  to 
repelling  attacks  from  the  sea.  Simon's  Town,  which  is  on^he 
east  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape  and 
West  Coast  naval  squadron.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  as  is  also 
Table  Bay.  Port  Elizabeth  is  likewise  fortified  against  naval 
attack.  A  strong  garrison  of  the  British  army  is  stationed  in  the 
colony,  with  headquarters  at  Cape  Town.  The  cost  of  this 
garrison  is  borne  by  the  imperial  government.  Far  purposes  of 
local  defence  a  force  named  the  frontier  Armed  and  Mounted 
Police  was  organized  in  1853,  and  a  permanent  colonial  force  hat 
been  maintained  since  that  date,  It  is  now  known  as  the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen  and  is  about  700  strong.  Its  ordinary  duty 
is  to  preserve  order  in  the  Transkeian  territories.  The  Cape 
Mounted  Police,  over  1600  strong,  are  also  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  colony  and  are  fully  armed.  There  are  numerous 
volunteer  corps,  which-receive  a  capitation  grant  from  the  govern- 
ment. By  a  law  passed  in  1878  every  able-bodied  man  between 
eighteen  and  fifty  is  liable  to  military  service  without  as  weU  as 
within  the  limits  of  the  state.  There  isalso  a  volunteer  naval  force. 

Revenue,  Debt,  c>c. — The  following  table  shows  the  total  receipts 
(including  loans)  and  payments  (including  that  under  Loan  Acts) 
of  the  colony  in  various  financial  years,  from  1880  to  1905:— 


Year,  ending 
30th  June. 

Receipts. 

Payments. 

Total. 

Loans 
(included  in  total). 

mm 



&,55< 
£3,814,047    . 

5.571.907 
&4i6,6il 

6,565.7S* 

13.856,247 

S,6ot 

£496,795 
1,141457 

128,376 
5,214,390 

£3.742.665 

4^".83» 
S437.496 

5488,157 

7.773.230 

10,914,784 

The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of  £42,109,561  on  the  51st  of 
December  1905,  including  sums  raised  for  corporate  bodies, 
harbour  boards,  &c,  but  guaranteed  in  the  general  revenue. 
The  greater  part  of  the  loans  were  issued  at  3I  or  4%  interest- 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  raised  have  been  spent  on  railways, 
harbours,  irrigation  and  other  public  works.  The  value  of 
assessed  property  for  divisional  councfl  purposes  was  returned  i* 
1005  at  £87,078,96$,  The  total  revenue  of  the  divisional  councils 
increased  from  £160,553  in  1901  to  £273,545  in  1005,  and  the* 
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expenditure  from  £170,892  in  1901  to  £245,341  in  1905.  The 
receipts  from  municipal  rates  and  taxes  rose  from  £520,587  in 
1 901  to  £700,103  in  1005;  the  total  municipal,  receipts  in  the 
same  period  from  £978,867  to  £1,752,105.  At  the  end  of  1005 
the  total  indebtedness  of  the  municipalities  was  £5,775,420,  and 
the  value  of  assessed  property  within  the  municipal  bounds 
£53,948,224. 

Banks. — The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  banks  under 
trust  laws:— 


31st 
December. 

Inclsdtag  Head  Offices* 

Circulation, 
Colony  only. 

Assets  and 

Liabilities, 

Colony  only. 

• 

Capital 
Subscribed. 

Capital 
Pafdup. 

Reserve. 

1890 

1895 
1900 

1905 

£5,780,610 

7,i89i09O 
12,166,800 
11,510,900 

£1,558.613 
3^82,0015 

6,508,308 
4.456,925 

£850489 
1,008,837 
1,810,621 
2,948,428 

£740,210 

612,266 

1,361,637 

1,065,251 

£9,221,661 
1^,864,152 
20,537,343 
20,749,988 

Standard  Time,  Money,  Weights  and  Measures. ---Since  1903  a 
standard  time  has  been  adopted  throughout  South  Africa,  being 
that  of  300  or  two  hours  east  of  Greenwich.  In  other  words 
noon  in  South  Africa  corresponds  to  10.0  a.m.  in  London.  The 
actual  difference  between  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  and  Cape 
Town  is  one  hour"  fourteen  minutes.  The  monetary  system  is 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  coins  in  circulation  are  exclusively 
British.  Though  all  the  standard  weights  and  measures  are 
British,  the  following  old  Dutch  measures  are  still  used: — 
Liquid  Measure:  Leaguer  =*  about  128  imperial  gallons;  half 
aum—151  imperial  gallons;  anker* 7}  imperial  gallons.  Cap- 
acity: Muid»3  bushels.  The  general  surface  measure  is  the  old 
Amsterdam  M or  gen,  reckoned  equal  to  2*  11654  acres;  1000 
Cape  lineal  feet  are  equal  to  1033  British  imperial  feet  The  Cape 
ton  is  2000  lb. 

The  Press. — The  first  newspaper  of  the  colony,  written  in 
Dutch  and  English,  was  published  in  1824,  and  its  appearance 
marked  an  era  not  only  in  the  literary  but  in  the  political 
history  of  the  colony,  since  it  drew  to  a  crisis  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen  between  the  colonists  and  the  governor,  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  who  had  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
convening  or  attending  public  meetings.  Its  criticisms  on 
public  affairs  soon  led  to  its  suppression  by  the  governor,  and  a 
memorial  from  the  colonists  to  the  king  petitioning  for  a  free 
press  was  the  result.  This  boon  was  secured  to  the  colony  in  1828, 
and  the  press  soon  became  a  powerful  agent,  characterized  by 
public  spirit  and  literary  ability.  In  politics  the  newspapers  are 
divided,  principally  on  racial  lines,  appealing  cither  to"  the 
British  or  the  Dutch  section  of  the  community,  rarely  to  both 
sides.  There  are  about,  one  hundred  newspapers  in  English  or 
Dutch  published  in  the  colony. 

The  chief  papers  are  the  Cape'  Times,  Cape  Argus,  South 
African  News  (Bond),  both  daily  and  weekly;  the  Diamond 
Fields  Advertiser  (Kimberley)  and  the  Eastern  Province  Herald 
(Port  Elizabeth).  Ons  Land  and  Het  Dagbhd  are  Dutch  papers 
published  at  Cape  Town.  (F.  R.  C> 

HlOTOlY 

Discovery  and  Settlement. — Bartholomew  Diaz,  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  148S,  and 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497  sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  South 
Africa  on  his  way  to  India.  The  Portuguese,  attracted  by  the 
riches  of  the  East,  made  no  permanent  settlement  at  the  Cape. 
But  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power/ 
established  themselves  in  the  East,  early  saw  the  importance  of 
the  place  as  a  station  where  their  vessels  might  take  in  water  and 
provisions.  They  did  not,  however,  establish  any  post  at  the 
Cape  until  1652,  when  a  small  garrison  under  Jan  van  Riebcek 
were  sent  there  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Riebcek 
landed  at  Table  Bay  and  founded  Cape  Town.  In  1671  the  first 
purchase  of  land  from  the  Hottentots  beyond  the  .limits  of  the 
fort  built  by  Riebcek  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Colony  proper. 
The  earliest  colonists  were  for  the  most  part  people  of  low  station 
or  indifferent  character,  but  as  the  result  of  the  investigations 


of  a  commissioner  sent  out  in  1685  a  "better  class  of  immigrants 
was  introduced.  About  1686  the  European  population-  was 
increased  by  a  number  of  the  French  refugees  who  left  their 
country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  influence 
of  this  small  body  of  immigrants  on  the  character  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  was  marked:  The  Huguenots,  however,  owing  to  the 
policy  of  the  Company,  which  in  1701  directed  that  Dutch  only 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  ceased  by  the  middle  of  the  18  th 
century  to  be  a  distinct  body,  and  the  knowledge  of  French 

disappeared.    Advancing  north  and 
east  from  their  base  at  Cape  Town 
the  colonists  gradually  acquired — 
partly  by  so-called  contracts,  partly 
by  force — all  the  land  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, large  numbers  of  whom  they 
slew.    Besides  those  who  died  in 
warfare,  whole  tribes  of  Hottentots 
were   destroyed    by   epidemics,   of 
smallpox  in  1713  and  in  1755.    Straggling  remnants  still  main- 
tained their  independence,  but  the  mass  of  the  Hottentots  took 
service  with  the  colonists  as  herdsmen,  while  others  became 
hangers-on  about  the  company's  posts  and  grazing-farrris  or 
roamed  about  the  country.  In  1 787  the  Dutch  government  passed 
a  law  subjecting  these  wanderers  to  certain  restrictions.    The 
effect  of  this  law  was  to  plaice  the  Hottentots  in  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  farmers,  or  to  compel  them  to  migrate 
northward  beyond  the  colonial  border.    Those  who  chose  the 
latter  alternative  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  their  old  foes, 
the  Bushmen,  who  were  widely  spread  over  the  plains  from  the 
Nieuwveld  and  Sneeuwberg  mountains  to*  the  Orange  river. 
The  colonists  also,  pressing  forward  to  those  territories,  came  in 
contact  with  these  Ishmaelites — the  farmers'  cattle  and  sheep, 
guarded  only  by  a  Hottentot  herdsman,  offering  the  strongest 
temptation   to  the  Bushman.    Reprisals  followed;  and   the 
position  became  so  desperate  that  the  extermination  of  the 
Bushmen  appeared  to  the  government  the  only  safe  alternative. 
"  Commandoes  "  or  war-bands  were  sent  out  against  them,  and 
they  were  hunted  down  like*  wild  beasts.    Within  a  period  of  six 
years,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  3000  were  cither  killed  or  captured. 
Out  of  the  organization  of  these  commandoes,  with  their  field- 
commandants  and  field-cornets,  has  grown  the  common  system 
of  local  government  in  the  Dutch-settled  districts  of  South  Africa. 
It  was  not  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  nor  to  the  hard 
struggle  with  nature  necessary  to  make  agriculture  profitable 
on  Karroo  or  veld,  that  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  colonists' 
was  due,  so  much  as  to  the  narrow  and  tyrannical  policy  adopted 
by  the  East  India  Company,  which  closed  the  colony  against  free 
immigration,  kept  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  its  own  hands, 
combined  the  administrative,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in 
one  body,  prescribed  to  the  farmers  the  nature  of  the  crops  they 
were  to  grow,  demanded  from  them  a  large  part  of  their  produce, 
and  harassed  them  with  other  exactions  tending  to  discourage 
industry  and  enterprise.    (See  further  South  Africa,  where 
the  methods  and  results  of  Dutch  colonial  government  are 
considered  in  their  broader  aspects.)    To  this  mischievous  policy 
is  ascribed  that  dislike  to  orderly  government,  and  that  desire 
to  escape  from  its  control,  which  characterized  for  many  genera- 
tions the  "  boer  "  or  farmer  class  of  Dutch  settlers — qualities 
utterly  ,at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  Dutch  in  their 
native  country.    It  was  largely  to  escape  oppression  that  the 
farmers  trekked  farther  and  farther  from  the  seat  of  government. 
The  company,  to  control  the  emigrants,  established  a  magistracy 
at  Swellendam  in  1745  and  another  at  Graaff  Reinet  in  1786. 
The  Gamtoos  river  had  been  declared,  c.  *i740,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  soon  passed.    In  1 780,  however, 
the  Dutch,  to  avoid  collision  with  the  warlike  Kaffir  tribes 
advancing  south  and  west  from  east  central  Africa,  agreed  with 
them  to  make  the  Great  Fish  river  the  common  boundary.    In 
1795  the  heavily  taxed  burghers  of  the  frontier  districts,  who 
were  afforded  no  protection  against  the  Kaffirs,  expelled  the 
officials  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  set  up  independent 
governments  at  Swellendam  and  Graaff  Reinet    In  the  same 
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year,  Holland  having  fallen  under  the  revolutionary  government 
of  France,  a  British  force  under  General  Sir  James  Craig  was  sent 
to  Cape  Town  to  secure  the  colony  for  the  prince  of  Orange — a 
refugee  in  England — against  the  French.  The  governor  of  Cape 
Town  at  first  refused  to  obey  the  instructions  from  the  prince, 
but  on  the  British  proceeding  to  take  forcible  possession  he 
capitulated.1  His  action  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Hottentots,  deserting  their  former  masters,  flocked  to  the  British 
standard.  The  burghers  of  Graaff  Reinct  did  not  surrender  until 
a  force  had  been  sent  against  them,  while  in  1709  and  again  in 
1 80 1  they  rose  in  revolt.  In  February  1S03,  as  a  result  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  the  colony  was  handed  over  to  the  Batavian 
Republic,  which  introduced  many  needful  reforms,  as  had  the 
British  during  their  eight  years'  rule.  (One  of  the  first  acts  of 
General  Craig  had  been  to  abolish  torture  in  the  administration 
of  justice.)  War  having  again  broken  out,  a  British  force  was 
once  more  sent  to  the  Cape.  After  an  engagement  (Jan.  1806) 
on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  the  Dutch  garrison  of  Cape  Castle  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  in  18 14  the 
colony  was  ceded  outright  by  Holland  to  the  British  crown. 
At  that  time  the  colony  extended  to  the  line  of  mountains  guard- 
ing the  vast  central  plateau,  then  called  Bushmansland,  and  had 
an  area  of  about  1 20,000  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  some  60,000, 
of  whom  37,000  were  whites,  17,000  free  Hottentots  and  the  rest 
slaves.  These  slaves  were  mostly  imported  negroes  and  Malays. 
Their  introduction  was  the  chief  cause  leading  the  white  settlers 
to  despise  manual  labour. 

The  First  and  Second  Kaffir  Wars.— At  the  time  of  the 
cession  to  Great  Britain  the  first  of  several  wars  with  the  Kaffirs 
had  been  fought.  (The  numerous  minor  conflicts  which  since 
1789  had  taken  place  between  the  colonists  and  the  Kaffirs — the 
latter  sometimes  aided  by  Hottentot  allies — are  not  reckoned 
in  the  usual  enumeration  of  the  Kaffir  wars,)-  The  Kaffirs,  who 
had  crossed  the  colonial  frontier,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
district  between  the  Sunday  and  Great  Fish  rivers  known  as 
the  Zuurveld,  which  became  a  sort  of  neutral  ground.  For  some 
time  previous  to  181 1  the  Kaffirs,  however,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  neutral  ground  and  committed  depredations  on  the 
colonists.  In  order  to  expel  them  from  the  Zuurveld,  Colonel 
John  Graham  took  the  field  with  a  mixed  force  in  December  181  x, 
and  in  the  end  the  Kaffirs  were  driven  beyond  the  Fish  river. 
On  the  site  of  Colonel  Graham's  headquarters  arose  the  town 
which  bears  his  name.  In  18x7  further  trouble  arose  with  the 
Kaffirs,  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  being  an  attempt  by  the 
colonial  authorities  to  enforce  the  restitution  of  some  stolen 
cattle.  Routed  in  1818  the  Kaffirs  rallied,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1 8 1 9  poured  into  the  colony  in  vast  hordes.  Led  by  a  prophet- 
chief  named  Makana,  they  attacked  Graham's  Town  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  then  held  by  a  handful  of  white  troops.  Help 
arrived  in  time  and  the  enemy  were  beaten  back.  It  was  then 
arranged  that  the  land  between  the  Fish  and  Kciskamma  rivers 
should  be  neutral  territory. 

The  British  Settlers  of  1820.— The  war  of  181 7-19  led  to  the 
first  introduction  of  English  settlers  on  a  considerable  scale, 
an  event  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences.  The  then 
governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  whose  treaty  arrangements 
with  the  Kaffir  chiefs  had  proved  unfortunate,  desired  to  erect 
a  barrier  against  the  Kaffirs  by  settling  white  colonists  in  the 
border  district.  In  1820,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Charles,  parlia- 
ment voted  £50,000  to  promote  emigration  to  the  Cape,  and 
4000  British  were  sent  out.  These  people  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  Albany  settlement,  founding  Port  Elizabeth  and 
making  Graham's  Town  their  headquarters.  Intended  primarily 
as  a  measure  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  frontier,  and  regarded  by 
the  British  government  chiefly  as  a  better  means  of  affording  a 
livelihood  to  a  few  thousands  of  the  surplus  population,  this 
emigration  scheme  accomplished  a  far  greater  work  than  its 
authors  contemplated.  The  new  settlers,  drawn  from  every  part 
of  the  British  Isles  and  from  almost  every  grade  of  society, 

1  It  is  stated  that  Colonel  R.  J.  Gordon  (the  explorer  of  the  Orange 
river),  who  commanded  the  Dutch  forces  at  the  Cape,  chagrined 
by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  British,  committed  suicide. 


retained,  and  their  descendants  retain,  strong  sympathy  with 
their  native  land.  In  course  of  time  they  formed  a  valuable 
counterpoise  to  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  they  now  constitute  the 
most  progressive  element  in  the  colony.  The  advent  of  these 
immigrants  was  also  the  means  of  introducing  the  English 
language  at  the  Cape.  In  1825,  for  the  first  time,  ordinances 
were  issued  in  English,  and  in  1827  its  use  was  extended  to 
the  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings.  Dutch  was  not,  however, 
ousted,  the  colonists  becoming  to  a  large  extent  bilingual. 

Dislike  of  British  Rule. — Although  the  colony  was  fairly 
prosperous,  many  of  the  Dutch  farmers  were  as  dissatisfied 
with  British  rule  as  they  had  been  with  that  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  though  their  ground  of  complaint  was  not  the 
same.  In  179  a  Moravian  missions  had  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hottentots,1  and  in  1799  the  London  Missionary 
Society  began  work  among  both  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs.  The 
championship  of  Hottentot  grievances  by  the  missionaries  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  majority  of  the  colonists,  whose 
views,  it  may  be  noted,  temporarily  prevailed,  for  in  181 2  an  ordin- 
ance was  issued  which  empowered  magistrates  to  bind  Hottentot 
children  as  apprentices  under  conditions  differing  little  from  that 
of  slavery.  Meantime,  however,  the  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  gaining  strength  in  England,  and  the  missionaries 
at  length  appealed  from  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country. 
An  incident  which  occurred  in  18 15- 18 16  did  much  to  make 
permanent  the  hostility  of  the  frontiersmen  to  the  British. 
A  farmer  named  Bezuidcnhout  refused  to  obey  a  summons  issued 
on  the  complaint  of  a  Hottentot,  and  firing  on  the  party  sent  to 
arrest  him,  was  himself  killed  by  the  return  fire.  This  caused  a 
miniature  rebellion,  and  on  its  suppression  five  ringleaders  were 
publicly  hanged  at  the  spot— Slachters  Nek— where  they  had 
sworn  to  expel  "  the  English  tyrants."  The  feeling  caused 
by  the  hanging  of  these  men  was  deepened  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  execution — for  the  scaffold  on  which  the  rebels  were 
simultaneously  swung,  broke  down  from  their  united  weight  and 
the  men  were  afterwards  hanged  one  by  one.  An  ordinance 
passed  in  1827,  abolishing  the  old  Dutch  courts  of  landroost 
and  heemraden  (resident  magistrates  being  substituted)  and 
decreeing  that  henceforth  all  legal  proceedings  should  be  con- 
ducted in  English;  the  granting  in  1828,  as  a  result  of  the 
representations  of  the  missionaries,  of  equal  rights  with 
whites  to  the  Hottentots  and  other  free  coloured  people;  the 
imposition  (1830)  of  heavy  penalties  for  harsh  treatment  of 
slaves,  and  finally  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1834,* — all 
these  things  increased  the  dislike  of  the  farmers  to  the  government. 
Moreover,  the  inadequate  compensation  awarded  to  'slave- 
owners, and  the  suspicions  engendered  by  the  method  of  payment, 
caused  much  resentment,  and  in  1835  the  trekking  of  farmers 
into  unknown  country  in  order  to  escape  from  an  unloved  govern- 
ment, which  had  characterized  the  18th  century,  recommenced. 
Emigration  beyond  the  colonial  border  had  in  fact  been  con- 
tinuous for  150  years,  but  it  now  took  on  larger  proportions. 

The  Third  Kaffir  War.— On  the  eastern  border  further  trouble 

arose  with  the  Kaffirs,  towards  whom  the  policy  of  the  Cape 

government  was  marked  by  much  vacillation.    On  the  nth  of 

December  1834  a  chief  of  high  rank  was  killed  while  resisting 

a  commando  party.    This  set  the  whole  of  the  Kaffir  tribes 

in  a  blaze.    A  force  of  10,000  fighting  men,  led  by  Macomo, 

a  brother  of  the  chief  who  was  killed,  swept  across  the  frontier, 

pillaged  and  burned  the  homesteads  and  murdered  all  who 

dared  to  resist.    Among  the  worst  sufferers  were  a  colony  of 

freed  Hottentots  who,  in  1829,  had  been  settled  in  the  Kat 

river  valley  by  the  British  authorities.    Hie  fighting  power 

of  the  colony  was  scanty,  but  the  governor,   Sir  Benjamin 

D'Urban  (?.«.),  acted  with  promptitude,  and  all  available  forces 

were  mustered  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Harry)  Smith, 

who  reached  Graham's  Town  on  the  6th  of  January  1835,  *?*  days 

after  news  of  the  rising  reached  Cape  Town.    The  enemy's 

•* 

•From  1737  to  1744  George  Schmidt,  "The  apostle  to  the 
Hottentots,    had  a  mission  at  Genadendal— "  The  Vale  of  Grace." 

*  Masters  were  allowed  to  keep  their  ex-slaves  as  "  apprentices  ** 
until  the  1st  of  December  1838. 
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territory  was  invaded,  and  after  nine  months' fighting  the  Kaffirs 
were  completely  subdued,  and  a  new  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
(on  the  17th  of  September).  By  this  treaty  all  the  country 
as  far  as  the  river  Kef  was  acknowledged  to  be  British,  and  its 
inhabitants  declared  British  subjects.  A  site  for  the  seat  of 
government  was  selected  and  named  King  William's  Town. 

The  Great  TV**.— -The  action  of  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban  was  not 
approved  by  the  hone  government,  and  on  the  instruction  of 
Lord  Gknelg,  secretary  for  the  colonies,  who  declared  that 
"  the  great  evil  of  the  Cape  Colony  consists  in  its  magnitude," 
the  colonial  boundary  was  moved  back  to  die  Great  Ffsh 
river,  and  eventually  (In  1S37)  Sir  Benjamin  was  dismissed  from 
office.  "The  Kaffirs,"  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Glenelg,  "  had 
an  ample  justification  for  war;  they  had  to  resent,  and  endeav- 
oured justry,  though  impotently,  to  avenge  a  series  of  encroach- 
ments "  (despatch  of  the  a6th  of  December  1835).  This  attitude 
mwafds  the  Kaffirs  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  given  by  the 
Trek  Boers  for  leaving  Cape  Colony.  The  Great  Trek,  as  it  is 
called,  lasted  from  1836  to  1840,  the  trekkers,  who  numbered 
about  7000,  founding  communities  with  a  republican  form  of 
government  beyond  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,'  and  in  Natal, 
where  they  had  been  preceded,  however,  by  British  emigrants. 
Front  this  time  Cane  Colony  ceased  to  be  the  only  civilized  com- 
munity in  South  Africa,  though  for  long  it  maintained  its  pre- 
dominium  Up  to  1856  Natal  was,  in  fact,  a  dependency  of 
the  Cape  (see  Sooisi  Atwca).  Considerable  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  emigrant  Boers  on  either  side  of  the  Orange 
river,  where  the  new  comers,  the  Basutos  and  other  Kaffir 
tribes,  Bushmen  and  Griquas  contended  for  mastery.  The  Cape 
government  endeavoured  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  natives. 
On  theadvteaof  the  missionaries,  who ejusrdsed  great  influence 
with  all  the  non-Dutch  races,  a  number  of  native  states  were 
recognised  and  subsidised  by  the  Cape  government,  with  the 
object— not  realised- -of  obtaining  peace  on  this  northern 
frontier.  The  first  of. these  "  Treaty-States  "  recognized  was 
that'  of  the  Griquas  of  Griquaiand  West,  Others  were 
recognised  in  1843  and  1844— in  the  last-named  year  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Pondoes  on  the  eastern  border.  During 
this  period  the 'condition  of  affairs  on  the  eastern  frontier  was 
deplorable,  the  government  being  unable  or  unwitting  to  afford 
protection  to  the  farmem  from  the  depredations  of  the  Kaffirs. 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  colony  was  making  progress.  Hie 
change  from  slave  to  free  labour  proved  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  farmers  in  the  western  provinces;  an  efficient  educational 
system,  which  owed  its  initiation  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  the 
astronomer  (who  hved  in  Cape  Colony  from  1834  to  1838), 
was  adopted;  Road  Beards  were  established  and  did  much 
good  work;  to  the  staple  industries— the  growing  of  wheat,  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  the  making  of  wine-^was  added  sheep- 
raising;  and  by  1846  wool  became  the  most  valuable  export 
from  the  country.  The  creation,  in  1835*  of  a  legislative  council, 
en  which  unofficial  members  had  seats,  was  the  first  step  in 
giving  the  colonists  a  share  in  the  government. 

The  War  of  the  if**,— -Another  war  with  the  Kaffirs  broke  out 
in  1846  and  was  known  as  the  War  of  the  Axe>  from  the  murder 
of  a  Hottentot,  to  whom  an  old  Kaffir  thief  was  menackd,  while 
being  conveyed  to  Graham's  Town  for  trial  for  stealing  an  axe. 
The  escort  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Kaffim  and  the  Hottentot 
kitted.  The*urren<krof  the  muro>gstr  was  refused,  and  war  was 
declared  in  March  1846.  The  Gaikas  were  the  chief  triheengaged 
in  the  war,  assisted  during  the  course  of  it  by  the  Tambukies. 
After  some  reverses  the  Kaffim  were  signally  defeated  on  the 
7th-of  June  by  General  Somerset  on  the  Gwangu,  a  few  miles 
from  Fort  Peddie.  Still  the  war  went  on,  till  at  length  Sandili, 
the  chief  of  the  Gaikas,  surrendered,  followed  gradually  by  the 
other  chiefs;  and  by  the  beginning  of  1848  the  Kaffirs  were  again 
subdued,  after  twenty-one  months'  fighting. 

Extension  of  British  Sovereignly. — In  the  last  month  of  the 
war  (December  1847)  Sir  Harry  Smith  reached  Cape  Town 
as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  with  his  arrival  the  Glenelg 
policy  was  reversed.  By  proclamation,  on  the  1 7th  of  December, 
he  extended  the  frontier  of  the  colony  northward  to  the  Orange 


river  and  eastward  to  the  Kefskamma  river,  and  on  the  23rd, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  announced  the  annexation  of 
the  country  between  the  Keiskamma  and  the  Kei  rivers  to  the 
British  crown,  thus  reabsorbing  the  territory  abandoned  by 
order  of  Lord  Glenelg.  It  was  not,  however,  incorporated  with 
the  Cape,  but  made  a  crown  dependency  under  the  name  of 
British  Kaffraria.  For  a  time  the  Kaffirs  accepted  quietly  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  governor  had  other  serious  matters 
to  contend  with,  including  the  assertion  of  British  authority 
ever  the  Boers  beyond  the  Orange  river,  and  the  establishment 
of  amicable  relations  with  the  Transvaal  Boers.  In  the  colony 
Itself  a  crisis  arose  out  of  the  proposal  to  make  it  a  convict 
station. 

The  Convict  Agitation  and  Granting  of  a  Constitution.— In  1848 
a  circular  was  sent  by  the  3rd  Earl  Grey,  then  colonial  secretary, 
to  the  governor  of  the  Cape  (and  to  other  colonial  governors), 
asking  him  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  regarding  the 
reception  of  a  certain  class  of  convicts,  the  intention  being  to 
seno  to  South  Africa  Irish  peasants  who  had  been  driven  into 
crime  by  the  famine  of  184$.  Owing  to  some  misunderstanding1, 
a  vessel,  the4*  Neptune, "  was  despatched  to  the  Cape  before  the 
opinion  of  the  colonists  had  been  received,  having  on  board  289 
convicts,  among  whom  were  John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  rebel,  and 
his  colleagues.  When  the  news  reached  the  Cape  that  tins 
vessel  was  on  her  way,  the  people  of  the  colony  became  vioJently 
excited;  and  they  established  an  anti-convict  association,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  cease  from  all  intercourse  of 
every  kind  with  persons  in  any  way  connected  "  with  the  landing, 
supplying  or  employing  convicts."  On  the  19th  of  September 
1840  the  "  Neptune  "  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay.  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
confronted  by  a  violent  public  agitation,  agreed  not  to  land  the 
convicts,  but  to  keep  them  on  board  ship  in  Simon's  Bay  till  he 
received  orders  to  send  them  elsewhere.  When  the  home 
government  became  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  orders  were  sent 
directing  the  "  Neptune  "to  proceed  to  Tasmania,  and  it  did  so 
after  having  been  in  Simon's  Bay  for  five  months.  The  agitation 
did  not,  however,  pass  away  without  other  important  results, 
since  it  led  to  another  movement,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain  a  free  representative  government  for  the  colony.  This 
concession,  which  had  been  previously  promised  by  Lord  Grey, 
was  granted  by  the  British  government,  and,  in  1854,  a  constitu- 
tion'was  established  of  almost  unprecedented  liberality. 

The  Kaffir  War  of 1850-1853.— The  anti-convict  agitation  had 
scarcely  ceased  when  the  colony  was  once  again  involved  in  war. 
The  Kaffirs  bitterly  resented  their  loss  of  independence,  and  ever 
since  the  last  war  had  been  secretly  preparing  to  renew  the 
struggle.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  informed  of  the* threatening  attitude 
of  the  natives,  proceeded  to  the  frontier,  and  summoned  Sandili 
and  the  other  chiefs  to  an  interview.  Sandili  refused  obedience; 
upon  which,  at  an  assembly  of  other  chiefs  (October  1850),  the 
governor  declared  him  deposed  from  his  chief  ship,  and  appointed 
an  Englishman,  Mr  Brownlee,  a  magistrate,  to  be  temporary 
chief  of  the  Gaika  tribe.  The  governor  appears  to  have  believed 
that  the  measures  he  took  would  prevent  a  war  and  that  Sandili 
could  be  arrested  without  armed  resistance.  On  the  24th  of 
December  Col,  Geo.  Mackinnon,  being  sent  with  a  small  force  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  chief,  was  attacked  in  a  narrow  defile 
by  a  large  body  of  Kaffirs*  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  some 
loss.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Gaika  tribe. 
The  settlers  in  the  military  villages,  which  had  been  established 
along  the  frontier,  assembled  in  fancied  security  to  celebrate 
Christmas  Day,  were  surprised,  many  of  them  murdered,  and 
their  houses  given  to  the  names.  Other  disasters  followed  in 
quick  succession.  A  small  patrol  of  military  was  cut  off  to  a  man. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Kaffir  police  deserted,  many  of  them 
carrying  off  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  Emboldened  by 
success,  the  enemy  in  immense  force  surrounded  and  attacked 
Fort  Cox,  where  the  governor  was  stationed  with  an  inconsider- 
able force.  More  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
relieve  Sir  Harry;  but  bis  dauntless  spirit  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  At  the  head  of  150  mounted  riflemen,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Mackinnon,  he  dashed  out  of  the  fort, 
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and,  through  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  rode  to  King  William's 
Town — a  distance  of  12  m.  '  Meantime,  a  new  enemy  appeared. 
Some  000  of  the  Kat  river  Hottentots,  who  had  in  former  wars 
been  firm  allies  of  the  British,  threw  in  their  lot  with  their 
hereditary  enemies — the  Kaffirs. .  They  were,  not  without 
excuses.  They  complained  that  while  doing  burgher  duty  in 
former  wars — the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  consisted  largely  of 
Hottentot  levies — they  had  not  received  the  same  treatment  as 
others  serving  in  defence  of  the  colony,  that  they  got  no  com- 
pensation for  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  that  they  were 
in  various  ways  made  to  feel  they  were  a  wronged  and  injured 
race.  A  secret  combination  was  formed  with  the  Kaffirs  to  take 
up  arms  to  sweep  the  Europeans  away  and  establish  a  Hottentot 
republic  Within  a  fortnight  of  the  attack  on  Colonel  Mackinnon 
the  Kat  river  Hottentots  were  also  in  arms.  Their  revolt  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  Hottentots  at  other  missionary  stations; 
and  part  of  the  Hottentots  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  followed 
their  example,  including  the  very  men  who  had  escorted  the 
governor  from  Fort  Cox.  But  numbers  of  Hottentots  remained 
loyal  and  the  Fingo  Kaffirs  likewise  sided  with  the  British. 

After  the  confusion  caused  by  the  sudden  outbreak  had  sub- 
sided, and  preparations  had  been  made,  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  his 
gallant  force  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the  Kaffirs.  The 
Amatola  mountains  were  stormed;  and  the  paramount  .chief 
Krcli,  who  all  along  covertly  assisted  the  Gaikas,  was  severely 
punished.  In  April  1852  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  recalled  by  Earl 
Grey,  who  accused  him — unjustly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington — of  a  want  of  energy  and  judgment  in  conducting  the 
war,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Iieutenant-General  Cathcart. 
Krcli  was  again  attacked  and  reduced  to  submission.  The 
Amatolas  were  finally  cleared  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  small  forts 
erected  among  them  to  prevent  their  reoccupatfon.  The  British 
commanders  were  hampered  throughout  by  the  insufficiency  of 
their  forces,  and  it  was  not  till  March  1853  that  this  most 
sanguinary  of  Kaffir  wars  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  after  a 
loss  of  many  hundred  British  soldiers.  Shortly  afterwards, 
British  Kaffraria  was  made  a  crown  colony.  The  Hottentot 
settlement  at  Kat  river  remained,  but  the  Hottentot  power 
within  the  colony  was  now  finally  crushed. 

The  Great  Amaxosa  Delusion. — From  1853  the  Kaffir  tribes 
on  the  cast  gave  little  trouble  to  the  colony.  This  was  due,  in 
large  measure,  to  an  extraordinary  delusion  which  arose  among 
the  Amaxosa  in  1856,  and  led  in  1857  to  the  death  of  some  50,000 
persons.  This  incident  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  misplaced  faith  recorded  in  history.  The  Amaxosa  had  not 
accepted  their  defeat  in  1853  as  decisive  and  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  struggle. with  the  white  men.  At  this  juncture,  May 
1856,  a  girl  named  Nongkwase  told  her  father  that  on  going  to 
draw  water  from  a  stream  she  had  met  strangers  of  commanding 
aspect  The  father,  Mhlakza,  went  to  see  the  men,  who  told  him 
that  they  were  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  had  come,  if  their  behests 
were  obeyed,  to  aid  the  Kaffirs  with  their  invincible  power  to 
drive  the  white  man  from  the  land.  Mhlakza  repeated  the 
message  to  his  chief,  Sarili,  one  of  the  moat  powerful  Kaffir  rulers. 
Sariii  ordered  the  commands  of  the  spirits  to  be  obeyed. .  These 
orders  wore,  at  first,  that  the  Amaxosa  were  to  destroy  their  fat 
cattle.  The  girl  Nongkwase,  standing  in  the  river  where  the 
spirits  had  first  appeared,  heard  unearthly  noises,  interpreted 
by  her  father  as  orders  to  kill  more  and  more  cattle.  At  length 
the  spirits  commanded  that  not  an  animal  of  all  their  herds  was 
to  be  left  alive,  and  every  grain  of  corn  was  to  be  destroyed. 
If  that  were  done,  on  a  given  date  myriads  of  cattle  more  beautiful 
than  those  destroyed  would  issue  from  the  earth,  while  great 
fields  of  corn,  ripe  and  ready  for  harvest,  would  instantly  appear. 
The  dead  would  rise,  trouble  and  sickness  vanish,  and  youth  and 
beauty  come  to  all  alike.  Unbelievers  and  the  hated  white  man 
would  on  that  day  utterly  perish.  The  people  heard  and  obeyed.  • 
Sarili  is  believed  by  many  person*  to  have  been  the  instigator 
of  the  prophecies.  Certainly  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  regarded 
all  that  was  done  simply  as  the  pr-pa ration  for  a  last  struggle 
with  the  whites,  their  plan  being  to  throw  the  whole  Amaxosa 
nation  fully  armed  and  in  a  famishing  condition  upon  the  colony. 


There  were  those  who  neither  believed  the  predictions  nor  looked 
for  success  in  war,  but  destroyed  their  last  particle  of  food  in 
unquestioning  obedience  to  their  chief's  command.  Either  in 
faith  that  reached  the  sablime,  or  in  obedience  equally  great, 
vast  "numbers  of  the  people  acted.  Great  kraals  were  also 
prepared  for  the  promised  cattle,  and  huge  skin  sacks  to  hold 
the  milk  that  was  soon  to  be  more  plentiful  than  water.  .  At 
length  the  day  dawned  which,  according  to  the  prophecies,  was 
to  usher  in  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  mn  rose  and  sank,  but 
the  expected  miracle  did  not  come  to  pass.  The  chiefs  who  had 
planned  to  hurl  the  famished  warrior  host  upon  the  colony  had 
committed  an  incredible  blunder  in  neglecting  to  call  the  nation 
together,  under  pretext  of  witnessing  the  resurrection.  This 
error  they  realised  too  late,  and  endeavoured  by  fixing  the  re- 
surrection for  another  day  to  gather  the  clans,  but  blank  despair 
had  taken  the  place  of  hope  and  faith,  and  it  was  only  as  starving 
suppliants  that  the  Amaxosa  sought  the  British.  The  colonists 
did  what  they  could  to  save  life,  but  thousands  perished  miserably. 
In  their  extremity  many  of  the  Kaffirs  turned  cannibals,  and  one 
instance  of  parents  eating  their  own  child  is  authenticated. 
Among  the  survivors  was  the  girl  Nongkwase;  her  father 
perished*  A  vivid  narrative  of  the  whole  incident  wfll  be  found 
in  G.  M.  Theal's  History  and  Geography  of  Sonth  Africa  (3rd  ed., 
London,  1878),  from  which  this  account  is  condensed.  The 
country  depopulated  as  the  result  of  this  delusion  was  afterwards 
peopled  by  European  settlers,  among  whom  were  members  of  the 
German  legion  which  had  served  with  the  British  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  some  2000  industrious  North  German  emigrants, 
who  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  colony. 

Sir  George  Grey's  Governorship, — In  1854  Sir  George  Grey 
became  governor  of  the  Cape,  and  the  colony  owed  much  Do  his 
wise  administration.  The  policy,  imposed  by  the  home  govern* 
ment,  of  abandoning  responsibility  beyond  the  Orange  river,  was,- 
he  perceived,  a  mistaken  one,  and  the  scheme  he  prepared  in 
1858  for  a  confederation  of  all  South  Africa  (q.v.)  was  rejected  by 
Great  Britain.'  By  bis  energetic  action,  however,  in  support  of 
the  missionaries  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  Sir  George  kept  open 
for  the  British  the  road  through  Bochuanaland  to  the  far  interior. 
To  Sir  George  was  also  due  the  first  attempt,  missionary  effort 
apart,  to  educate  the  Kaffirs  and  to  establish  British  authority 
firmly  among  them,  a  result  which  the  self-destruction  of  the 
Amaxosa  rendered  easy.  Beyond  the  Kef  the  natives  were  left  to 
their  own  devices.  Sir  George  Grey  left  the  Capo  in  1861. 
During  his  governorship  the  resources  of  the  colony  had  been 
increased  by  the  opening  up  of  the  copper  mines  in  Little  Nama- 
qualand,  the  mohair  wool  industry  had  been  established  and 
Natal  made  a  separate  colony.  The  opening,  m  November  1 863, 
of  the  railway  from  Cape  Town  to  Wellington,  begun  in  1859,  and 
the  construction  in  i860  of  the  great  breakwater  m  Table  Bay, 
long  needed  on  that  perilous  coast,  marked  the  beginning  in  the 
colony  of  public  works  on  a  large  scale.  They  were  the  more  or 
less  direct  result  of  the  granting  to  the  colony  of  a  large  share  in 
its  own  government  In  1865  the  province  of  British  Kaffraria 
was  incorporated  with  the  colony,  under  the  title  of  the  Electoral 
Divisions  of  King  William's  Town  and  East  London.  The 
transfer  was  marked  by  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  natives,  and  the  free  trade  in 
intoxicants  which  followed  had  most  deplorable  results  among  the 
Kaffir  tribes.  A  severe  drought,  affecting  almost  the  entire 
colony  for  several  years,  caused  great  depression  of  trade,  and 
many  farmers  suffered  severely.  It  was  at  this  period  (1869)  that 
ostrich-farming  was  successfully  established  as  a"  separate 
industry. 

Whether  by  or  against  the  wish  of  the  home  government,  the 
limits  of  British  authority  continued  to  extend.  The  Basutos,4 
who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Orange  river,  had'subsisted 
under  a  semi-protectorate  of  the  British  government  from,  1843 
to  1854;  but  having  been  left  to  their  own  resources  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  Orange  sovereignty,  they  fell  into  a  long 
exhaustive  warfare  with  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State,  On  the 
urgent  petition  of  their  chief  Moshesh,  they  were  proclaimed 
British  subjects  in  r868,  and  their  territory  became  part  of  the 
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Colony  in  .1871  (tee  Basutoland).  In  the  same  year  the  south* 
eastern  part  of  Bechuanaland  was  annexed  to  Great  Britain 
under  the  title  of  Griqualand  West.  This  annexation  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  there  of  rich  diamond  mines,  an  event 
which  was  destined-  to  have  far-reaching  results.      (F.  R.  C) 

Development  of  Modern  Conditions. — The  year  1870  marks  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  South  Africa.  From  that  date  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  South  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  started, 
and  in  spite  of  political  complications,  arising  from  time  to  time, 
the  progress  of  Cape  Colony  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal 
War  of  1809  was  steadily  forward.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  on 
the  Orange  river  in  1867,  followed  immediately  afterwards  by  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  on  the  Vaal  river,  led  to  the  rapid  occupa- 
tion and  development  of  a  tract  of  country  which  had  hitherto 
been  but  sparsely  inhabited.  In  1870  Dutoitspan  and  Bult- 
fontein  diamond  mines  were  discovered,  and  in  187 1  the  still 
richer  mines  of  Kimberlcy  and  De  Beers.  These  four  great 
deposits  of  mineral  wealth  are  still  richly  productive,  and  con- 
stitute the  greatest  industrial  asset  which  the  colony  possesses. 
At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  diamond  industry,  not  only 
the  territory  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  Boer  Republics,  but  all 
South  Africa,  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  Ostrich-farm- 
ing was  in  its  infancy,  and  agriculture  but  little  developed.  The 
Boers,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cope  Town,  were  a 
primitive  people.  Their  wants  were  few,  they  lacked  enterprise, 
and  the  trade  of  the  colony  was  restricted.  Even  the  British 
colonists  at  that  time  were  far  from  rich.  The  diamond  industry 
therefore  offered  considerable  attractions,  especially  to  colonists 
of  British  origin.  It  was  also  the  means  at  length  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  fact  that  South  Africa,  barren  and  poor  on  the  surface, 
was  rich  below  the  surface.  It  takes  ten  acres  of  Karroo  to  feed  a 
sheep,  but  it  was  now  seen  that  a  few  square  yards  of  diamond- 
iferous  blue  ground  would  feed  a  dozen  families.  By  the  end  of 
1871  a  large  population  had  already  gathered  at  the  diamond 
fields,  and  immigration  continued  steadily,  bringing  new-comers 
to  the  rich  fields.  Among  the  first  to  seek  a  fortune  at  the 
diamond  fields  was  Cecil  Rhodes. 

In  1858  the  scheme  of  Sir  George  Grey  for  the  federation  of  the 
various  colonies  and  states  of  South  Africa  had  been  rejected,  as 
has  been  stated,  by  the  home  authorities.  In  1874  the  4th  earl  of 
Carnarvon,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  who  had  been 
successful  in  aiding  to  bring  about  the  federation  of  Canada, 
turned  his  attention  to  a  similar  scheme  for  the  confederation  of 
South  Africa.  The  representative  government  in  Cape  Colony 
had  been  replaced  in  1872  by  responsible,  -U.  self-government, 
and  the  new  parliament  at  Cape  Town  resented  the  manner 
in  which  Lord  Carnarvon  propounded  his  suggestions.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  (June  xx,  1875)  stating  that  any  scheme  in  favour 
of  confederation  must  in  its  opinion  originate  within  South 
Africa  itself.  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  distinguished  historian, 
was  sent  out  by  Lord  Carnarvon  to  further  his  policy  in  South 
Africa.  As  a  diplomatist  and  a  representative  of  the  British 
government,  the  general  opinion  in  South  Africa  was  that  Froude 
was  not  a  success^  and  he  entirely  failed  to  induce  the  colonists  to 
adopt  Lord  Carnarvon's  views.  In  1876,  Fingoland,  the  Idutywa 
reserve,  and  Noman's-land,  tracts  of  country  on  the  Kaffir 
frontier,  were  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Cape  government  should  provide  for  their  government. 
Lord  Carnarvon,  still  bent  on  confederation,  now  appointed  Sir 
Bank  Frere  governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  high  commissioner 
of  South  Africa. 

Frere  had  no  sooner  taken  office  as  high  commissioner 
than  he  found  himself  confronted  with  serious  native  troubles  in 
Zululand  and  on  the  Kaffir  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.  In  1877 
there  occurred  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  Galekas  and  the 
Gaikas.  A  considerable  force  of  imperial  and  colonial  troops  was 
employed  to  put  down  this  rising,  and  the  war  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  Ninth  Kaffir  war.  It  was  in  this  war  that  the 
famous  Kaffir  chief,  Sandili,  lost  his  life.  At  its  conclusion  the 
Transkei,  the  territory  of  the  Galeka  tribe,  under  Kreli,  was 
annexed  by  the  British.  In  the  meantime  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
resigned  his  position  in  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  scheme  for 
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confederation  which  he  had  been  pushing  forward  was  abandoned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  Cape  Colony  was  too  fully 
occupied  with  native  troubles  to  take  into  consideration  very 
seriously  so  great  a  question  as  confederation.  A  wave  of  feeling 
spread  amongst  the  different  Kaffir  tribes  on  the  colonial  frontier, 
and  after  the  Gaika-Galeka  War  there  followed  in  1879  a  rising  in 
Basutoland  under  Moirosi,  whose  cattle-raiding  had  for  some 
time  past  caused  considerable  trouble.  His  stronghold  was  taken 
after  very  severe  fighting  by  a  colonial  force,  but,  their  defeat 
notwithstanding,  the  Basutos  remained  in  a  restless  and  aggressive 
condition  for  several  years.  In  1880  the  colonial  authorities 
endeavoured  to  extend  to  Basutoland  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
of  1878,  under  which  a  general  disarmament  of  the  Basutos  was 
attempted.  Further  fighting  followed  on  this  proclamation, 
which  was  by  no  means  successful,  and  although  peace  was 
declared  in  the  country  in  December  1882,  the  colonial  authorities 
were  very  glad  in  1884  to  be  relieved  of  the  administration  of  a 
country  which  had  already  cost  them  £3,000,000.  The  imperial 
government  then  took  over  Basutoland  as  a  crown  colony,  on  the 
understanding  that  Cape  Colony  should  contribute  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  £18,000  annually.  In  1880,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  by  his  energetic  and  statesmanlike  attitude  on  the  relations 
with  the  native  states,  as  well  as  on  all  other  questions,  had  won 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  loyal  South  African  colonists,  was 
recalled  by  the  zst  earl  of  Kimberley,  the  liberal  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
Griqualand  West,  which  included  the  diamond  fields,  was  now 
incorporated  as  a  portion  of  Cape  Colony. 

Origin  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.— The  Boer  War  of  1881,  with 
its  disastrous  termination,  naturally  reacted  throughout  South 
Africa;  and  as  one  of  the  most  important  results,  in  the  year 
1882  the  first  Afrikander  Bond  congress  was  held  at  Graafi* 
Reinet  The  organization  of  the  Bond  developed  into  one 
embracing  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Cape 
Colony.  Each  country  had  a  provincial  committee  with  district 
committees,  and  branches  were  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
of  South  Africa.  At  a  later  date  the  Bond  in  the  Cape  Colony 
dissociated  itself  from  its  Republican  branches.  The  general 
lines  of  policy  which  this  organization  endeavoured  to  promote 
may  best  be  gathered  from  De  Patriot,  a  paper  published  in  the 
colony,  and  an  avowed  supporter  of  the  organization.  The 
following  extracts  from  articles  published  in  1882  will  illustrate, 
better  than  anything  else,  the  ambition  entertained  by  some  of 
the  promoters  of  this  remarkable  organization. 

"  The  Afrikander  Bond  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a 
South  African  nationality  by  spreading  a  true  love  for  what  is 
really  our  fatherland.  No  better  time  could  be  found  for  establishing 
the  Bond  than  the  present,  when  the  consciousness  of  nationality 
has  been  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  Transvaal  war."  .  .  ."  The 
British  government  keep  on  talking  about  a  confederation  under  the 
British  flag,  but  that  will  never  be  brought  about.  They  can  be 
quite  certain  of  that  There  is  just  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
confederation,  and  that  is  the  British  flag.  Let  them  remove  that, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  the  confederation  would  be  established 
under  the  Free  Afrikander  flag."  "  After  a  time  the  English  will 
realize,  that  the  advice  given  them  by  Froude  was  the  best — thcy( 
must  just  have  Simon's  Bay  as  a  naval  and  military  station  on  the' 
way  to  India,  and  give  over  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa  to  the 
Afrikanders."  .  .  .  "Our  principal  weapon  in  the  social  war  must 
be  the  destruction  of  English  trade  by  our  establishing  trading 
companies  for  ourselves.  ..."  It  is  the  duty  of  each  true 
Afrikander  not  to  spend  anything  with  the  English  that  he  can 
avoid." 

De  Patriot  afterwards  became  imperialist,  but  Ons  Land, 
another  Bond  organ,  continued  in  much  the  same  strain. 

In  addition  to  having  its  press  organs,  the  Bond  from  time  to 
time  published  official  utterances  less  frank  in  their  tone  than 
the  statements  of  its  press.  Some  of  the  Articles  of  the  Bond's 
original  manifesto  are  entirely  praiseworthy,  e.g.  those  referring 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  honour  of  the  people,  &c; 
such  clauses  as  these,  however,  were  meaningless  in  view  of  the 
enlightened  government  which  obtained  in  Cape  Colony,  and  for 
the  true  "  inwardness  "  of  this  document  it  is  necessary  to  note 
Article  3,  which  distinctly  speaks  of  the  promotion  of  South 
Africa's  independence  (Zelfstandigketi).     If  the  Bond  aroused 
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disloyalty  and  mistaken  aspirations  in  one  section  of  the  Cape 
inhabitants,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  caused  a  great  wave  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  to  pass  through  another  and  more 
enlightened  section.  A  pamphlet  written  in  1885  for  an  associa- 
tion called  the  Empire  League  by  Mr  Charles  Leonard,  who 
afterwards  consistently  championed  the  cause  of  civil  equality 
and  impartial  justice  in  South  Africa,  maintained  as  follows: — 
"  (1)  That  the  establishment  of  the  English  government  here 
was  beneficial  to  all  classes;  and  (2)  that  the  withdrawal  of  that 
government  would  be  disastrous  to  every  one  having  vested  interests 
in  the  colony.  .  .  .  England  never  can,  never  will,  give  up  this 
colony,  and  we  colonists  will  never  give  Up  England.  .  .  .  Let  us, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony,  be  swift  to  recognize  that  we 
are  one  people,  cast  together  under  a  glorious  flag  of  liberty,  with 
heads  clear  enough  to  appreciate  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  and  hearts 
resolute  to  maintain  our  true  privileges;  let  us  desist  from  reproach- 
ing  and  insulting  one  another,  and,  rejoicing  that  we  have  this 
goodly  land  as  a  common  heritage,  remember  that  by  united  action 
only  can  we  realize  its  grand  possibilities.  We  belong  both  of  us  to  a 
home-loving  stock,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  every  home  in 
the  land  is  at  stake.  On  our  action  now  depends  toe  question  whether 
our  children  shall  curse  or  bless  us;  whether  we  shall  live  in  their 
memory  as  promoters  of  civil  strife,  with  all  its  miserable  conse- 
quences, or  as  joint  architects  of  a  happy,  prosperous  and  united 
state.  Each  of  us  looks  back  to  a  noble  past.  United,  we  may 
ensure  to  our  descendants  a  not  unworthy  future.  Disunited,  we 
can  hope  for  nothing  but  stagnation,  misery  and  ruin.  Is  this  a 
light  thing  ?  M 

It  is  probable  that  many  Englishmen  reading  Mr  Leonard's 
manifesto  at  the  time  regarded  it  as  unduly  alarming,  but  sub- 
sequent events  proved  the  soundness  of  the  views  it  expressed. 
The  fact  is  that,  from  188 1  onwards,  two  great  rival  ideas  came 
into  being,  each  strongly  opposed  to  the  other.    One  was  that  of 
Imperialism — full  civil  rights  for  every  civilized  man,  whatever 
his  race  might  be,  under  the  supremacy  and  protection  of  Great 
Britain.    The  other  was  nominally  republican,  but  in  fact 
exclusively  oligarchical  and  Dutch.    The  policy  of  the  extremists 
of  this  last  party  was  summed  up  in  the  appeal  which  President 
Kruger  made  to  the  Free  State  in  February  1881,  when  he  bade 
them  "  Come  and  help  us.    God  is  with  us.    It  is  his  will  to  unite 
us  as  a  people  " — "  to  make  a  united  South  Africa  free  from 
British  authority."    The  two  actual  founders  of  the  Bond  party 
were  Mr  Borckenhagen,  a  German  who  was  residing  in  Bloem- 
f ontcin.and  Mr  Reitz,  afterwards  state  secretary  of  the  Transvaal. 
Tjiro  interviews  have  been  recorded  which  show  the  true  aims  of 
these  two  promoters  of  the  Bond  at  the  outset.    One  .occurred 
between  Mr  Borckenhagen  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  other  between 
Mr  Reitz  and  Mr  T.  Schreiner,  whose  brother  became,  at  a  later 
date,  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony.    In  the  first  interview 
Mr  Borckenhagen  remarked  to  Rhodes:  "  We  want  a  united 
Africa,"  and  Rhodes  replied:  "  So  do  I."     Mr  Borckenhagen 
then  continued:    "  There  is  nothing  in  the  way;  we  will  take 
you  as  our  leader.    There  is  only  one  small  thing:  we  must,  of 
course,  be  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world."    Rhodes  re- 
plied: "  You  take  me  either  for  a  rogue  or  a  fool    I  should  be 
a  rogue  to  forfeit  all  my  history  and  my  traditions;  and  I  should 
be  a  fool,  because  I  should  be  hated  by  my  own  countrymen 
and  mistrusted  by  yours.*'    But  as  Rhodes  truly  said  at  Cape 
Town  in  1898,  "  The  only  chance  of  a  true  union  is  the  over- 
shadowing protection  of  a  supreme  power,  and  any  German, 
Frenchman,  or  Russian  would  tell  you  that  the  best  and  most 
liberal  power  is  that  over  which  Her  Majesty  reigns."    The  other 
interview  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bond's  existence. 
Being  approached  by  Mr  Reitz,  Mr  T.  Schreiner  objected  that 
the  Bond  aimed  ultimately  at  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  flag  from  South  Africa.    To  this 
Mr  Reitz  replied:  "  Well,  what  if  it  is  so?"    Mr  Schreiner 
expostulated  in  the  following  terms:    "You  do  not  suppose 
that  that  flag  is  going  to  disappear  without  a  tremendous  struggle 
and  hard  fighting?"    "  Well,  I  suppose  not,  but  even  so,  what 
of  that?"  rejoined  Mr  Reitz.    In  the  face  of  this  testimony  with 
reference  to  two  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Bond's  promoters, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  from  its  beginning  the  great  under- 
lying idea  of  the  Bond  was  an  independent  South  Africa. 

Mr  Hofmeyr**  Policy. —In  188  a  an  act  was  passed  fn  the 
Cape  legislative  assembly,  empowering  members  to  speak  in  ' 


the  Dutch  language  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  if  they  so  desired 
The  intention  of  this  act  was  a  liberal  one,  but  the  "y*mmt 
of  ha  introduction  was  inopportune,  and  its  effect  was  to  give 
an  additional  stimulus  to  the  policy  of  the  Bond,    it  was  prob- 
ably also  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  House  a,  number  of 
Dutchmen,  by  no  means  well  educated,  who  would  not  have  been 
returned  had  they  been  obliged  to  speak  English     By  this  act 
an  increase  of  influence  was  given  to  the  Dutch  leaders.    The 
head  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  at  this  time  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  leader  of  Dutch  opinion,  was  Mr  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  a  man  of 
undoubted  ability  and  astuteness.    Although  he  was  recognized 
leader  of  the  Dutch  party  in  Cape  Colony,  he  consistently  refused 
to  take  office,  preferring  to  direct  the  policy  and  the  action  of 
others  from  an  independent  position.    Mr  Hofmeyr  sat  in  the 
house  of  assembly  as  member  for  SteUenbosch,  a  strong  Dutch 
constituency.    His  influence  over  the  Dutch  members  was 
supreme,  and  in  addition  to  'directing  the  policy  of  the  Bond 
within  the  Cape  Colony,  he  supported  and  defended  the  aggressive 
expansion  policy  of  President  Kruger  and  the  Transvaal  Boers* 
In  1883,  during  a  debate  on  the  Basutoland  Dis-annexation 
Bill,  Rhodes  openly  charged  Mr  Hofmeyr  in  the  House  with  a 
desire  to  see  a  "  United  States  of  South  Africa  under  its  own 
flag."    In  1884  Mr  Hofmeyr  led  the  Bond  in  strongly  supporting 
the  Transvaal  Boers  who  had  invaded  Bechuanaland  {q**\ 
proclaiming  that  if  the  Bechuanaland  freebooters  were  not  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  territories  they  had  seised,  in  total  disregard 
of  the  terms  of  the  conventions  of  i88r  and  1884,  there  would 
be  rebellion  among  the  Dutch  of  Cape  Colony.    Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  peace  of  Cape  Colony  at  that  time,  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  sent  by  the  imperial  government  to  maintain  British 
rights,  removed  the  invading  Boers  from  SteUaland  and  Goshen 
— two  so-called  republics  set  up  by  the  Boer  freebooters— in 
March  1885  and  no  rebellion  occurred.     Nevertheless  the  Bond 
party  was  so  strong  In  the  House  that  they  compelled  the  ministry 
under  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen  to  resign  in  1884.    The  logical  and 
constitutional  course  for  Mr  Hofmeyr  to  have  followed  in  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  to  accept  office  and  himself  form 
a  government.     This  he  refused  to  do.     He  preferred  to  put  in 
a  nominee  of  his  own  who  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  him. 
Mr  Upington,  a  clever  Irish  barrister,  was  the  man  he  selected, 
and  under  him  was  formed  in  1884  what  will  always  be  known 
in  Cape  history  as  the  "  Warming-pan  "  ministry.    This  action 
was  denounced  by  many  British  colonists*  who  were  sufficiently 
loyal,  not  only  to  Great  Britain,  but  also  to  that  constitution 
which  had  been  conferred  by  Great  Britain  upon  Cape  Colony; 
to  desire  to  see  the  man  who  really  wielded  political  power  also 
acting  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  party.    It  was  Mr  Hof  meyr's 
refusal  to  accept  this  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his 
Bond  policy,  which  won  for  him  the  political  sobriquet  of  the 
"  Mole."    Open  and  responsible  exercise  of  a  power  conferred 
under  the  constitution  of  the  country,  Englishmen  and  English 
colonists  would  have  accepted  and  even  welcomed.    But  that 
subterranean  method  of  Dutch  policy  which  found  its  strongest 
expression  in  Pretoria,  and  which  operated  from  Pretoria  to  Cape 
Town,  could  not  but  be  resented  by  loyal  colonists.    From  1881 
down  to  1808,  Mr  Hofmeyr  practically  determined  how  Dutch 
members  should  vote,  and  also  what  policy  the  Bond  should 
adopt  at  every  juncture  in  its  history.    In  1895  he  resigned  sis 
seat  in  parliament— an  action  which  made  his  political  dictator- 
ship still  more  remarkable.    This  influence  on  Cape  politics 
was  a  demoralizing  one.    Other  well-known  politicians  at  the 
Cape  subsequently  found  it  convenient  to  adapt  their  views 
a  good  deal  too  readily  to  those  held  by  the  Bond.    In  justice 
to  Mr  Hofmeyr,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  after  the 
Warren  expedition  in  1885,  which  was  at  least  evidence  that  Great 
Britain  did  not  intend  to  renounce  her  supremacy  in  South 
Africa  altogether,  he  adopted  a  less  hostile  or  anti-British 
attitude.    The  views  and  attitude  of  Mr  Hofmeyr  between  i8fii 
and  1884 — when  even  loyal  British  colonists,  looking  to  the 
events  which  foUowed  Majuba,  had  almost  come  to  believe  that 
Great  Britain  had  little  desire  to  maintain  her  supremacy— can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at. 
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Rhodes  ami  Dutch  Smtimtid.— Rtcogniiing  the  difficulties  of 
the  position,  Cecil  Rhodes  from  the  outset  of  his  political  career 
showed  his  desire  to  conciliate  Dutch  sentiment  by  considerate 
treatment  and  regard  for  Dutch  prejudices.  Rhodes  was  first 
returned  as  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  Barfcly  West 
in  1880,  and  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes  this  constituency  remained 
loyal  to  him.  He  supported  the  bill  permitting  Dutch  to  be  used 
m  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1882,  and  early  in  1884  he  first  took 
office,  as  treasurer-general,  under  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen.  Rhodes 
had  only  held  this  position  for  six  weeks  when  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen 
resigned,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  to  British  Bechuanaland  as  deputy-com- 
missioner in  succession  to  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  representative  at  Kuruman,  who  m  the 
previous  May  had  proclaimed  the  queen's  authority  over  the 
district.  Rhodes's  efforts  to  conciliate  the  Boers  failed — hence 
the  necessity  for  the  Warren  mission.  In  1885  the  territories 
of  Cape  Colony  were  farther  extended,  and  Tembulajid,BomvBna- 
land  and  Galekaland  were  formally  added  to  the  colony.  In 
1886  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Upington  as 
prime  minister. 

South  African  Customs  Union.— The  period  from  1878  to  1885 
is  Cape  Colony  had  been  one  of  considerable  unrest.  In  this  short 
time,  in  addition  to  the  chronic  troubles  with  the  Batutos— 
which  led  the  Cape  to  hand  them  over  to  the  imperial  authorities 
—there  occurred  a  series  of  native  disturbances  which  were 
followed  by  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  and  the  Bechuanaland  dis- 
turbances of  1884.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  the 
development  of  the  country  proceeded.  The  diamond  industry 
was  flourishing.  In  1887  a  conference  was  held  in  London 
for  "  promoting  a  closer  union  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  empire  by  means  of  an  imperial  tariff  of  customs." 
At  this  conference  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr  Hofmeyr  pro- 
pounded a  sort  of  "ZoUverein"  scheme,  in  which  imperial 
customs  were  to  be  levied  independently  of  the  duties  payable 
on  all  goods  entering  the  empire  from  abroad.  In  making  the 
proposition  he  stated  that  his  objects  were  "  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  revenue  for 
the  purposes  of  general  defence,"  The  scheme  was  not  at  the 
time  found  practicable.  But  its  authorship,  as  well  as  the 
sentiments  accompanying  it,  created  a  favourable  view  of  Mr 
Hofmeyr's  attitude.  In  the  year  1888,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
statesmen  and  high  commissioners  to  bring  about  political 
confederation,  the  members  of  the  Cape  parliament  set  about 
the  esUblishment  of  a  South  African  Customs  Union.  A 
Customs  Union  Bill  was  passed,  and  this  in  itself  constituted 
a  considerable  development  of  the  idea  of  federation.  Shortly 
after  the  passing  of  the  bill  the  Orange  Free  State  entered  the 
union.  An  endeavour  was  also  made  then,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  to  get  the  Transvaal  to  join.  But  President  Kruger, 
consistently  pursuing  his  own  policy,  hoped  through  the  Delagoa 
Bay  railway  to  make  the  South  African  Republic  entirely  in- 
dependent of  Cape  Colony.  The  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
customs  union  which  would  embrace  the  Transvaal  Was  also 
little  to  the  taste  of  President  Ringer's  Hollander  advisers, 
interested  as  they  were  in  the  schemes  of  the  Netherlands 
Railway  Company,  who  owned  the  railways  of  the  Transvaal. 

Diamonds  and  Railways. — Another  event  of  considerable 
commercial  importance  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  indeed  to 
South  Africa,  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  diamond-mining 
companies,  chiefly  brought  about  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit 
and  "  Barney  "  Barnato,  in  1880.  One  of  the  principal  and 
most  beneficent  results  of  the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  diamond  mines  was  the  great  impetus  which  it  gave  to 
railway  extension.  Lines  were  opened  up  to  Worcester  and 
Beaufort  West,  to  Graham's  Town,  Groan*  Remet  and  Queens- 
town.  Kimberiey  was  reached  in  1885.  In  1800  the  line  was 
extended  northwards  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  as 
far  as  Vryburg  in  Beohuanaland.  In  x88o  the  Free  State  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Cape  Colony  whereby  the  main 
trunk  railway  was  extended  to  Bloemfontem,  the  Free  State 
receiving  half  the  profits.    Subsequently  the  Free  State  bought 


at  cost  price  the  portion  of  the  railway  in  its  own  territory. 
In  1891  the  Free  State  railway  was  still  farther  extended  to 
Virjben's  Drift  on  the  Vaal  river,  and  in  1802  it  reached  Pretoria 
and  Johannesburg. 

Rhodes  as  Prime  Minister:  Native  Policy.— In  1889  Sir  Henry 
Loch  was  appointed  high  commissioner  and  governor  of  Cape 
Colony  in  succession  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  In  1800  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg,  the  premier  of  the  colony,  resigned,  and  a  Rhodes 
government  was  formed.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  ministry 
(see  table  at  end  of  article),  and  while  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  was 
still  in  office,  Mr  Hofmeyr  approached  Rhodes  and  offered  to  put 
him  in  office  as  a  Bond  nominee.  This  offer  was  declined.  When, 
however,  Rhodes  was  invited  to  take  office  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Sprigg  ministry,  he  asked  the  Bond  leaders  to  meet  him 
and  discuss  the  situation.  His  policy  of  customs  and  railway 
unions  between  the  various  states,  added  to  the  personal  esteem 
m  which  he  was  at  this  time  held  by  many  of  the  Dutchmen, 
enabled  him  to  undertake  and  to  carry  on  successfully  the 
business  of  government. 

The  colonies  of  British  Bechuanaland  and  Basutoland  were 
now  taken  into  the  customs  union  existing  between  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  Cape  Colony.  Pondoland,  another  native  terri- 
tory, was  added  to  the  colony  in  1894,  and  the  year  was  marked 
by  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  a  departure  m  native  policy  for  which 
Rhodes  was  chiefly  responsible.  It  dealt  with  the  natives  resid- 
ing in  certain  native  reserves,  and  in  addition  to  providing  for 
their  interests  and  holdings,  and  in  other  ways  protecting  the 
privileges  accorded  to  them,  the  principle  of  the  duty  of  some 
degree  of  labour  devolving  upon  every  able-bodied  native  enjoy- 
ing these  privileges  was  asserted,  and  a  small  labour  tax  was 
levied.1  This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  statesmanlike  act 
dealing  with  natives  on  the  statute-book;  and  in  the  session  of 
1895  Rhodes  was  able  to  report  to  the  Cape  parliament  that  the 
act  then  applied  to  160,000  natives.  In  1005  the  labour  clauses 
of  this  act,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  were  repealed.  The 
clauses  had,  however,  achieved  success,  in  that  they  had  caused 
many  thousands  of  natives  to  fulfil  the  conditions  requisite  to 
ctaim  exemption. 

In  other  respects  Rhodes's  native  policy  was  marked  by  com- 
bined consideration  and  firmness.  Ever  since  the  granting  of 
self-government  the  natives  had  enjoyed  the  franchise.  An  act 
passed  in  1899,  at  the  instance  of  Rhodes,  imposed  an  educa- 
tional test  on  applicants  for  registration,  and  made  other  pro- 
visions, all  tending  to  restrict  the  acquisition  of  the  franchise 
by  "  tribal "  natives,  the  possible  danger  arising  from  a  large 
native  vote  being  already  obvious  (see  section  Constitution). 

Rhodes  opposed  the  native  liquor  traffic,  and  at  the  risk  of 
offending  some  of  his  supporters  among  the  brandy-farmers  of 
the  western  provinces,  he  suppressed  it  entirely  on  the  diamond 
mines,  and  restricted  it  as  far  as  he  was  able  in  the  native  reserves 
and  territories.  Nevertheless  the  continuance  of  this  traffic  on 
colonial  farms,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  the  native  territories 
and  reserves,  is  a  black  spot  in  the  annals  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  Hottentots  have  been  terribly  demoralized,  and  even 
partially  destroyed  by  it  in  the  western  province. 

Another  and  little-known  instance  of  Rhodes's  keen  insight 
in  dealing  with  native  affairs — an  action  which  had  lasting  results 
on  the  history  of  the  colony— may  be  given.  After  the  native 
territories  east  of  the  Kei  had  been  added  to  Cape  Colony,  a  case 
of  claim  to  inheritance  came  up  for  trial,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  colony,  the  court  held  that  the  eldest  son  of  a 
native  was  his  heir.  This  decision  created  the  strongest  resent- 
ment among  the  people  of  the  territory,  as  it  was  in  distinct 

> 

1  The  act  enjoined  that "  every  male  native  residing  in  the  district, 
exclusive  of  natives  in  possession  of  lands  under  ordinary  quit-rent 
titles,  or  in  freehold,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  resident  magistrate, 
is  fit  for  and  capable  of  labour,  shall  pay  to  the  public  revenue  a  tax 
of  ten  shillings  per  annum  unless  he  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tbe  magistrate  that  he  has  been  in  service  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
district  for  at  least  three  months  out  of  the  previous  twelve,  when 
he  will  he  exempt  from  the  tax  for  that  year,  or  unless  he  can  show 
that  he  has  been  employed  for  a  total  period  of  three  years,  when  be 
will  be  exempt  altogether." 
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contradiction  to  native  tribal  law,  which  recognized  the  great 
son,  or  son  of  the  chief  wife,  as  heir.  The  government  were 
threatened  with  a  native  disturbance,  when  Rhodes  tele- 
graphed his  assurance  that  compensation  should  be  granted, 
and  that  such  a  decision  should  never  be  given  again.  This  assur- 
ance was  accepted  and  tranquillity  restored.  At  the  close  of  the 
next  session  (that  of  1894),  after  this  incident  bad  occurred, 
Rhodes  laid  on  the  table  a  bill  drafted  by  himself,  the  shortest 
the  House  had  ever  seen.  It  provided  that  all  civil  cases  were  to 
be  tried  by  magistrates,  an  appeal  to  lie  only  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  territory  with  an  assessor.  Criminal  cases  were  to 
be  tried  before  the  judges  of  supreme  court  on  circuit.  The  bill 
was  passed,  and  the  effect  of  it  was,  inasmuch  as  the  magistrates 
administered  according  to  native  law,  that  native  marriage 
customs  and  laws  (including  polygamy)  were  legalized  in  these 
territories.  Rhodes  had  retrieved  his  promise,  and  no  one  who 
has  studied  and  lived  amongst  the  Bantu  will  question  that  the 
action  taken  was  both  beneficent  and  wise. 

During  1895  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  reappointed  governor 
and  high  commissioner  of  South  Africa  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry 
Loch,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr  Chamberlain  became  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies. 

Movement  for  Commercial  Federation.— -With  the  development 
of  railways,  and  the  extension  of  trade  between  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal,  there  had  grown  up  a  closer  relationship 
on  political  questions.  Whilst  premier  of  Cape  Colony,  by  means 
of  the  customs  union  and  in  every  other  way,  Rhodes  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  friendly  measure  of  at  least  com- 
mercial federation  among  the  states  and  colonies  of  South  Africa. 
He  hoped  to  establish  both  a  commercial  and  a  railway  union, 
and  a  speech  which  he  made  in  1894  at  Cape  Town  admirably 
describes  this  policy. — 

"  With  full  affection  for  the  flag  which  I  have  been  born  under, 
and  the  flag  I  represent,  I  can  understand  the  sentiment  and  feeling 
of  a  republican  who  has  created  his  independence,  and  values  that 
before  all;  but  I  can  say  fairly  that  I  believe  in  the  future  that  I 
can  assimilate  the  system,  which  I  have  been  connected  with, 
with  the  Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  not  an  impossible  idea  that  the 
neighbouring  republics,  retaining  their  independence,  should  share 
with  us  as  to  certain  general  principles.  If  I  might  put  it  to  you,  I 
would  say  the  principles  of  tariffs,  the  principle  ofrailway  connexion, 
the  principle  of  appeal  in  law,  the  principle  of  coinage,  and  in  fact 
all  those  principles  which  exist  at  the  present  moment  in  the  United 
States,  irrespective  of  the  local  assemblies  which  exist  in  each  separate 
state  in  that  country." 

To  this  policy  President  Kruger  and  the  Transvaal  govern- 
ment offered  every  possible  opposition.  Their  action  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Vaal  River  Drift  question  will  best  illustrate  the 
line  of  action  which  the  Transvaal  government  believed  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt.  A  difficulty  arose  at  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  in  1804  between  the  Cape  government  railway  and 
the  Netherlands  railway.  The  Cape  government,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  the  railway  from  the  Vaal  river  to  Johannesburg, 
had  advanced  the  sum  of  £600,000  to  the  Netherlands  railway 
and  the  Transvaal  government  conjointly;  at  the  same  time  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Cape  government  should  have  the  right 
to  fix  the  traffic  rate  until  the  end  of  1804,  or  until  such  time  as 
the.  Delagoa  Bay-Pretoria  line  was  completed.  These  rates  were 
fixed  by  the  Cape  government  at  ad.  per  ton  per  mile,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  1895  the  rate  for  the  52  m.  of  railway  from  the  Vaal 
river  to  Johannesburg  was  raised  by  the  Netherlands  railway 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  8d.*per  ton  per  mile.  It  is  quite  evident 
from  the  action  which  President  Kruger  subsequently  took  in 
the  matter  that  this  charge  was  put  on  with  his  approval,  and 
with  the  object  of  compelling  traffic  to  be  brought  to  the  Trans- 
vaal by  the  Delagoa  route,  instead  of  as  heretofore  by  the  colonial 
railway.  In  order  to  compete  against  this  very  high  rate,  the 
merchants  of  Johannesburg  began  removing  their  goods 
from  the  Vaal  river  by  waggon.  Thereupon  President  Kruger 
arbitrarily  closed  the  drifts  (fords)  on  the  Vaal  river,  and  thus 
prevented  through  waggon  traffic,  causing  an  enormous  block 
of  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal.  A  protest  was  then  made 
by  the  Cape  government  against  the  action  of  the  Transvaal,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  London  Convention. 


President  Kruger  took  no  notice  of  this  remonstrance,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  imperial  government;  whereupon  the 
latter  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Cape  government, 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  Cape  would  bear  half  the  cost  of  any 
expedition  which  should  be  necessary,  assist  with  troops,  and 
give  full  use  of  the  Cape  railway  for  military  purposes  if  required, 
a  protest  should  be  sent  to  President  Kruger  on  the  subject. 
These  terms  were  accepted  by  Rhodes  and  his  colleagues,  of 
whom  Mr  W.  P.  Schreiner  was  one,  and  a  protest  was  then  sent 
by  Mr  Chamberlain  stating  that  the  government  would  regard 
the  closing  of  the  drifts  as  a  breach  of  the  London  Convention, 
and  as  an  unfriendly  action  calling  for  the  gravest  remonstrance. 
President  Kruger  at  once  reopened  the  drifts,  and  undertook 
that  he  would  issue  no  further  proclamation  on  the  subject 
except  after  consultation  with  the  imperial  government. 

On  the  29th  of  December  1895  Dr  Jameson  (?.».)  made  his 
famous  raid  into  the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodcs's  complicity  in  this 
movement  compelled  him  to  resign  the  premiership  of  Cape 
Colony  in  January  1806,  the  vacant  post  being  taken  by  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg.  As  Rhodes's  complicity  in  the  raid  became 
known,  there  naturally  arose  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  and 
astonishment  among  his  colleagues  in  the  Cape  ministry,  who 
had  been  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  connexion  with  any 
such  scheme.  Mr  Hofmeyr  and  the  Bond  were  loud  in  their 
denunciation  of  him,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  raid  greatly  embittered  againstEngland  the  Dutch  element 
in  Cape  Colony,  and  influenced  their  subsequent  attitude  towards 
the  Transvaal  Boers. 

In  1897  a  native  rising  occurred  under  Galeshwe,  a  Bantu 
chief,  in  Griqualand  West.  Galeshwe  was  arrested  and  the 
rebellion  repressed.  On  cross-examination  Galeshwe  stated 
that  Bosnian,  a  magistrate  of  the  Transvaal,  had  supplied 
ammunition  to  him,  and  urged  him  to  rebel  against  the  govern* 
ment  of  Cape  Colony.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  charge  was  true,  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  intrigues  which 
the  Boers  from  time  to  time  practised  among  the  natives. 

In  1897  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  appointed  high  commissioner 
of  South  Africa  and  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  had  been  created  a  peer  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Rosmead  in  August  1806. 

Mr  Sckreiner's  Policy. — In  1808  commercial  federation  in 
South  Africa  advanced  another  stage,  Natal  entering  the  cus- 
toms union.  A  fresh  convention  was  drafted  at  this  time,  and 
under  it  "a  uniform  tariff  on  all  imported  goods  consumed 
within  such  union,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  duties 
collected  on  such  goods  amongst  the  parties  to  such  union,  and 
free  trade  between  the  colonies  and  state  in  respect  of  all  South 
African  products/'  was  arranged.  In  the  same  year,  too,  the 
Cape  parliamentary  election  occurred,  and  the  result  was  the 
return  to  power  of  a  Bond  ministry  under  Mr  W.  P.  Schreiner. 
From  this  time,  until  June  1900,  Mr  Schreiner  remained  in  office 
as  head  of  the  Cape  government  During  the  negotiations 
(see  Transvaal)  which  preceded  the  war  in  1809,  feeling  at  the 
Cape  ran  very  high,  and  Mr  Schreiner's  attitude  was  very  freely 
discussed.  As  head  of  a  party,  dependent  for  its  position  in 
power  on  the  Bond's  support,  his  position  was  undoubtedly 
a  trying  one.  At  the  same  time,  as  prime  minister  of  a  British 
colony,  it  was  strongly  felt  by  loyal  colonists  that  he  should  at 
least  have  refrained  from  openly  interfering  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  imperial  government  during  the  course  of  most 
difficult  negotiations.  His  public  expressions  of  opinion  were 
hostile  in  tone  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner.  The  effect  of  them,  it  was  believed,  might 
conceivably  be  to  encourage  President  Kruger  in  persisting  in 
his  rejection  of  the  British  terms.  Mr  Schreiner,  it  is  true,  used 
directly  what  influence  he  possessed  to  induce  President  Kruger 
to  adopt  a  reasonable  course.  But  however  excellent  bis  in- 
tentions, his  publicly  expressed  disapproval  of  the  Chamberlain- 
Milner  policy  probably  did  more  harm  than  his  private  influence 
with  Mr  Kruger  could  possibly  do  good.  On  the  nth  of  June 
1890,  shortly  after  the  Bloemfontein  conference,  from  which 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  just  returned,  Mr  Schreiner  asked  the  high 
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commissioner  to  inform  Mr  Chamberlain  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues agreed  in  regarding  President  Kruger's  Bloemfontein 
proposals  as  "  practical,  reasonable  and  a  considerable  step  in 
the  right  direction."  Early  in  June,  however,  the  Cape  Dutch 
politicians  began  to  realize  that  President  Kruger's  attitude 
was  not  so  reasonable  as  they  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves,  and  Mr  Hofmeyr,  accompanied  by  Mr  Herholdt, 
the  Cape  minister  of  agriculture,  visited  Pretoria.  On  arrival, 
they  found  that  the  Transvaal  Volksraad,  in  a  spirit  of  defiance 
and  even  levity,  had  just  passed  a  resolution  offering  four  new 
seats  m  the  Volksraad  to  the  mining  districts,  and  fifteen  to 
exclusively  burgher  districts.  Mr  Hofmeyr,  on  meeting  the 
executive,  freely  expressed  indignation  at  these  proceedings. 
Unfortunately,  Mr  Hofmeyr's  influence  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  an  emissary  from  the  Free  State,  Mr  Abraham 
Fischer,  who,  while  purporting  to  be  a  peacemaker,  practically 
encouraged  the  Boer  executive  to  take  extreme  measures. 
Mr  Hofmeyr's  established  reputation  as  an  astute  diplomatist, 
and  as  the  trusted  leader  for  years  of  the  Cape  Dutch  party, 
made  him  as  powerful  a  delegate  as  it  was  possible  to  find.  If  any 
emissary  could  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  persuading 
Mr  Kruger,  it  was  assuredly  Mr  Hofmeyr.  Much  was  looked 
for  from  his  mission  by  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and  by  none 
more  so,  it  is  fair  to  believe,  than  by  Mr  Schreiner.  But  Mr 
Hofmeyr's  mission,  like  every  other  mission  to  Mr  Kruger  to 
induce  him  to  take  a  reasonable  and  equitable  course,  proved 
entirely  fruitless.  He  returned  to  Cape  Town  disappointed,  but 
probably  not  altogether  surprised  at  the  failure  of  his  mission. 
Meanwhile  a  new  proposal  was  drafted  by  the  Boer  executive, 
which,  before  it  was  received  in  its  entirety,  or  at  least  before 
it  was  clearly  understood,  elicited  from  Mr  Schreiner  a  letter 
on  the  7th  of  July  to  the  Soulh  African  News,  in  which,  referring 
to  his  government,  he  said: — 

"  While  anxious  and  continually  active  with  good  hope  in  the 
cause  of  securing  reasonable  modifications  of  the  existing  repre- 
sentative system  of  the  South  African  Republic,  this  government 
is  convinced  that  no  ground  whatever  exists  for  active  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  republic." 

This  letter  was  precipitate  and  unfortunate.  On  the  nth  of 
July,  after  seeing  Mr  Hofmeyr  on  his  return,  Mr  Schreiner  made 
a  personal  appeal  to  President  Kruger  to  approach  the  imperial 
government  in  a  friendly  spirit.  At  this  time  an  incident 
occurred  which  raised  the  feeling  against  Mr  Schreiner  to  a  very 
high  pitch.  On  the  7th  of  July  500  rifles  and  1,000,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  were  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  consigned  to  the 
Free  State  government,  and  forwarded  to  Bloemfontein.  Mr 
Schreiner's  attention  was  called  to  this  consignment  at  the 
time,  but  he  refused  to  stop  it,  alleging  as  his  reason  that,  inas- 
much as  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  with  the  Free  State,  he  had 
no  right  to  interdict  the  passage  of  arms  through  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  British  colonist  is  as  capable  of  a  grim  jest  as  the  Transvaal 
Boer,  and  this  action  of  Mr  Schreiner's  won  for  him  the  nickname 
**  Ammunition  Bill."  At  a  later  date  he  was  accused  of  delay 
in  forwarding  artillery  and  rifles  for  the  defence  of  Kimberley, 
Mafeking  and  other  towns  of  the  colony.  The  reason  he  gave 
for  delay  was  that  he  did  not  anticipate  war;  and  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  excite  unwarrantable  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the 
Free  State.  His  conduct  in  both  instances  was  perhaps 
technically  correct,  but  it  was  much  resented  by  loyal  colonists. 

On  the  38th  of  July  Mr  Chamberlain  sent  a  conciliatory 
despatch  to  President  Kruger,  suggesting  a  meeting  of  delegates 
to  consider  and  report  on  his  last  franchise  proposals,  which  were 
complex  to  a  degree.  Mr  Schreiner,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  tele- 
graphed to  Mr  Fischer  begging  the  Transvaal  to  welcome  Mr 
Chamberlain's  proposal.  At  a  later  date,  on  receiving  an  inquiry 
from  the  Free  State  as  to  the  movements  of  British  troops, 
Mr  Schreiner  curtly  refused  any  information,  and  referred 
the  Free  State  to  the  high  commissioner.  On  the  28th  of  August 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  in  the  House  of  Assembly  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  to  discuss  the  removal  of  arms  to  the  Free 
State.  Mr  Schreiner,  in  reply,  used  expressions  which  called 
down  upon  him  the  severest  censure  and  indignation,  both  in 


the  colony  and  in  Great  Britain.  He  stated  that,  should  the 
storm  burst,  he  would  keep  the  colony  aloof  with  regard  both  to 
its  forces  and  its  people.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  he  also 
read  a  telegram  from  President  Steyn,  in  which  the  president 
repudiated  all  contemplated  aggressive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Free  State  as  absurd.  The  speech  created  a  great  sensation 
in  the  British  press.  It  was  probably  forgotten  at  the  time 
(though  Lord  Kimberley  afterwards  publicly  stated  it)  that  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Gladstone  government  had  granted 
the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  after  Majuba,  was  the  fear  that 
the  Cape  Colonial  Dutch  would  join  their  kinsmen  if  the  war 
continued.  What  was  a  danger  in  1881,  Mr  Schreiner  knew  to 
be  a  still  greater  danger  in  1890.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
obvious,  from  a  review  of  Mr  Schreiner's  conduct  through  the 
latter  half  of  1809,  that  he  took  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  the 
Transvaal  situation.  He  evinced,  as  premierof  the  Cape  Colony, 
the  same  inability  to  understand  the  Uitlanders'  grievances, 
the  same  futile  belief  in  the  eventual  fairness  of  President 
Kruger,  as  he  had  shown  when  giving  evidence  before  the  British 
South  Africa  Select  Committee  into  the  causes  of  the  Jameson 
Raid.  Actual  experience  taught  him  that  President  Kruger 
was  beyond  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  that  the  protestations  of 
President  Steyn  were  insincere.  War  had  no  sooner  commenced 
with  the  ultimatum  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  on  the  9th  of 
October  1899,  than  Mr  Schreiner  found  himself  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  conduct  of  Cape  rebels.  The  rebels  joined  the 
invading  forces  of  President  Steyn,  whose  false  assurances 
Mr  Schreiner  had  offered  to  an  indignant  House  of  Assembly 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  The  war  on  the  part  of  the  Republics 
was  evidently  not  to  be  merely  one  of  self-defence.  It  was  one 
of  aggression  and  aggrandisement.  Mr  Schreiner  ultimately 
addressed,  as  prime  minister,  a  sharp  remonstrance  to  President 
Steyn  for  allowing  his  burghers  to  invade  the  colony.  He  also 
co-operated  with  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  used  his  influence  to 
restrain  the  Bond. 

The  War  of  1899-1902}— -The  first  shot  actually  fired  in  the 
war  was  at  Kraipan,  a  small  railway  station  within  the  colony, 
40  m.  south  of  Mafeking,  a  train  being  derailed,  and  ammuni- 
tion intended  for  Colonel  Baden-Powell  seized.  The  effect 
of  this  was  entirely  to  cut  off  Mafeking,  the  northernmost  town 
in  Cape  Colony,  and  it  remained  in  a  state  of  siege  for  over  seven 
months.  On  the  z6th  of  October  Kimberley  was  also  isolated. 
Proclamations  by  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  annexing  portions 
of  Cape  Colony  were  actually  issued  on  the  18th  of  October,  and 
included  British  Bechuanaland  and  Griqualand  West,  with  the 
diamond  fields.  On  the  28th  of  October  Mr  Schreiner  signed 
a  proclamation  issued  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  high  commissioner, 
declaring  the  Boer  annexations  of  territory  within  Cape  Colony 
to  be  null  and  void. 

Then  came  the  British  reverses  at  Magersfontein  (on  the  nth 
of  December)  and  Sternberg  (on  the  xoth  of  December).  The 
effect  of  these  engagements  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  occur- 
ring as  they  did  within  Cape  Colony,  was  to  offer  every  inducement 
to  a  number  of  the  frontier  colonial  Boers  to  join  their  kinsmen 
of  the  republics.  The  Boers  were  prolific,  and  their  families  large. 
Many  younger  sons  from  the  colony,  with  nothing  to  lose,  left 
their  homes  with  horse  and  rifle  to  jom  the  republican  forces. 

Meanwhile  the  loyal  Cape  colonists  were  chafing  at  the  tardy 
manner  in  which  they  were  enrolled  by  the  imperial  authorities. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener  at  Cape  Town  on  the  10th  of  January  1900  that  these 
invaluable,  and  many  of  them  experienced,  men  were  freely 
invited  to  come  forward.  So  strongly  did  Lord  Roberts  feel  on 
the  subject,  that  he  at  once  made  Colonel  Brabant,  a  well-known 
and  respected  colonial  veteran  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  a  brigadier-general,  and  started  recruiting  loyal 
colonists  in  earnest.  On  the  15th  of  February  Kimberley  was 
relieved  by  General  French,  and  the  Boer  general,  Cronje, 
evacuated  Magersfontein,  and  retreated  towards  Bloemfontein. 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  shut  up  in  Kimberley  during  the  whole  of  the 
siege,  and  his  presence  there  undoubtedly  offered  an  additional 

1  See  also  Tkaxsvaal. 
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incentive  to  the  Boers -to  endeavour  to  capture  the  town,  but 
his  unique  position  and  influence  with  the  De  Beers  workmen 
enabled  him  to  render  yeoman  service,  and  infused  enthusiasm 
and  courage  into  the  inhabitants.  The  manufacture  of  a  big 
gun,  which  was  able  to  compete  with  the  Boer  "  Long  Tom/' 
at  the  De  Beers  workshops,  under  Rhodes'*  orders,  and  by  the 
ingenuity  of  an  American,  Mr.  Labram,  who  was  killed  a  few  days 
after  its  completion,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of 
the  period. 

With  the  relief  of  Mafeking  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  Cape 
rebellion  ended,  and  the  colony  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  delivered 
of  the  presence  of  hostile  forces. 

On  the  aoth  of  March  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Rose-Innes, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  for  several 
years  had  held  aloof  from  either  party,  and  who  also  had  defended 
Mr  Schretner's  action  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  arms  to  the 
Free  State,  addressed  his  constituents  at  Claremont  in  support 
of  the  annexation  of  both  republics;  and  in  the  course  of  an 
eloquent  speech  he  stated  that  in  Canada,  in  spite  of  rebellions, 
loyalty  had  been  secured  from  the  French  Canadians  by  free 
institutions.  In  South  Africa  they  might  hope  that  a  similar 
policy  would  attain  a  similar  result  with  the  Boers.  In  June, 
Mr  Schreiner,  whose  recent  support  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had 
incensed  many  of  his  Bond  followers,  resigned  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  some  of  his  colleagues  to  support  the  disfranchise- 
ment bill  which  he  was  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  home  government,  to  introduce  for  the  punishment  of 
Cape  rebels.  The  bill  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity, 
but  disfranchisement  for  their  supporters  in  large  numbers  was 
more  distasteful  to  the  Bond  extremists  than  any  stringency 
towards  individuals.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  after  a  political 
crisi»  of  considerable  delicacy,  succeeded  Mr  Schreiner  and  for 
the  fourth  time  became  prime  minister,  was  able  to  pass  the 
Bill  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr  Schreiner  and  his  section. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1000  the  war  entered  on  a  new 
phase,  and  took  the  form  of  guerilla  skirmishes  with  scattered 
forces  of  marauding  Boers.  In  December  some  of  these  bands 
entered  the  Cape  Colony  and  endeavoured  to  induce  colonial 
Boers  to  join  them.  In  this  endeavour  they  met  at  first  with 
little  or  no  success;  but  as  the  year  1001  progressed  and  the 
Boers  still  managed  to  keep  the  various  districts  in  a  ferment,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  authorities  to  proclaim  martial 
law  over  the  whole  colony,  and  this  was  done  on  the  oth  of 
October  1001. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1001  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  gasetted 
governor  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  being 
shortly  afterwards  created  a  peer  as  Lord  Milner,  and  Sir  Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson,  governor  of  Natal,  was  appointed  his  successor 
as  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  office  of  high  commissioner 
m  South  Africa  was  now  separated  from  the  governorship  of  the 
Cape  and  associated  with  that  of  the  Transvaal —  an  indication 
of  the  changed  conditions  in  South  Africa.  The  division  of  the 
colonists  into  those  who  favoured  the  Boer  states  and  those 
irmly  attached  to  the  British  connexion  was  reflected,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  weal,  in  the  parties  in  the  Cape  parliament. 
Proposals  were  made  to  suspend  the  constitution,  but  this 
drastic  course  was  not  adopted.  The  Progressive  party,  the 
name  taken  by  those  who  sought  a  permanent  settlement  under 
the  British  flag,  lost  their  leader,  and  South  Africa  its  foremost 
statesman  by  the  death,  in  May  1902,  of  Cedl  Rhodes,  a  few 
wcckB  before  die  end  of  the  war. 

After  ike  War.— The  acknowledgment  of  defeat  by  the  Boers 
in  the  field,  and  the  surrender  of  some  10,000  rebels,  did  not 
weaken  the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch  to  obtain  political  supremacy 
hi  the  colony.  Moreover,  in  the  autumn  of  190a  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  the  prime  minister,  nominally  the  leader  of  the  Progres- 
sives, sought  to  maintain  his  position  by  securing  the  support 
of  the  Bond  party  in  parliament.  In  the  early  part  of  1003 
Mr  Chamberlain  included  Cape  Town  in  bis  visit  to  South  Africa, 
and  had  conferences  with  the  political  leaders  of  all  parties. 
Reconciliation  between  the  Bond  and  British  elements  in  the 
colony  was,  however,  still  impossible,  and  the  two  parties  con- 


centrated their  efforts  in  a  struggle  for  victory  at  the  coming 
election.  Mr  Hofmeyr,  who  had  chosen  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  war  period  in  Europe,  returned  to  the  Cape  to  re- 
organize the  Bond.  On  the  other  side  Dr  Jameson  came  forward 
as  the  leader  of  the  Progressives.  Parliament  was  dissolved  in 
September  iooj.  It  had  passed,  since  the  war,  two  measures 
of  importance — one  (1002)  restricting  alien  immigration,  the 
other  (iooj)  ratifying  the  first  customs  convention  between  all 
the  South  African  colonies.  This  convention  was  notable  for  its 
grant  of  preferential  treatment  (in  general,  a  rebate  of  25%  on 
thv  customs  already  levied)  to  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  election  turned  on  the  issue  of  British  or  Bond  supremacy. 
It  was  fought  on  a  register  purged  of  the  rebel  voters,  many  of 
whom,  besides  being  disfranchised,  were  in  prison.  The  issue 
was  doubtful,  and  each  side  sought  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
native  voters,  who  in  several  constituencies  held  the  balance  of 
power.  The  Bondsmen  were  more  lavish  than  their  opponents 
in  their  promises  to  the  natives  and  even  invited  a  Kaffir  journal- 
ist (who  declined)  to  stand  for  a  seat  in  the  Assembly.  In  view 
of  the  agitation  then  proceeding  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
coolies  to  work  the  mines  on  the  Rand,  the  Progressives  declared 
their  intention,  if  returned,  to  exclude  them  from  the  colony, 
and  this  declaration  gained  them  some  native  votes.  The  polling 
(in  January  and  February  1904)  resulted  in  a  Progressive  majority 
of  five  in  a  house  of  95  members.  The  rejected  candidates 
included  prominent  Bond  supporters  like  Mr  Mcrriman  and  Mr 
Sauer,  and  also  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  Mr  A.  Douglass,  another 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Mr  W.  P.  Schreiner,  the  ex-premier, 
who  stood  as  an  Independent,  was  also  rejected. 

The  Jameson  Ministry.— On.  the  18th  of  February  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson,  who 
formed  a  ministry  wholly  British  in  character.  The  first  task 
of  the  new  government  was  to  introduce  (on  the  4th  of  March) 
an  Additional  Representation  Bill,  to  rectify— in  part — the 
disparity  m  electoral  power  of  the  rural  and  urban  districts. 
Twetve  new  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly  were  divided  among 
the  larger  towns,  and  three  members  were  added  to  the  legislative 
council.  The  town  voter  being  mainly  British,  the  bill  met  with 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Bond  members,  who  declared  that 
its  object  was  the  extinction  of  their  parliamentary  power* 
In  fact,  the  bill  was  called  for  by  the  glaring  anomalies  in  the 
distribution  of  seats  by  which  a  minority  of  voters  in  the  country 
districts  returned  a  majority  of  members,  and  it  left  the  towns 
still  inadequately  represented.  The  bill  was  supported  by  two 
or  three  Dutch  members,  who  were  the  object  of  violent  attack 
by  the  Bondsmen.  It  became  law,  and  the  elections  for  the 
additional  seats  were  held  in  July,  after  the  close  of  the  session. 
They  resulted  in  strengthening  the  Progressive  majority  both  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  and  in  the  legislative  council — where 
the  Progressives  previously  had  a  majority  of  one  only. 

At  the  outset  of  its  career  the  Jameson  ministry  had  to  face 
a  serious  financial  situation.  During  the  war  the  supplying  of  the 
army  in  the  field  had  caused  an  artificial  inflation  of  trade,  and 
the  Sprigg  ministry  had  pursued  a  policy  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture not  warranted  by  the  finances  of  the  colony.  The  slow 
recovery  of  the  gold-mining  and  other  industries  in  the  Transvaal 
alter  the  war  was  reflected  in  a  great  decline  in  trade  in  Cape 
Colony  during  the  last  half  of  1003,  the  distress  being  aggravated 
by  severe  drought.  When  Dr  Jameson  assumed  office  he  found 
an  empty  treasury,  and  considerable  temporary  loans  had  to- 
be  raised.  Throughout  1004,  moreover,  revenue  continued  to» 
shrink— compared  with  1003  receipts  dropped  from  £1 1,701 ,00c* 
to  £9,013,000.  The  government,  besides  cutting  down  official 
salaries  and  exercising  strict  economy,  contracted  (July  ioo4> 
a  loan  for  £3,000,000.  It  also  passed  a  bill  imposing  a  graduated 
tax  (6d.  to  is.  in  the  £)  011  all  incomes  over  £rooo.  A  substantial 
excise  duty  was  placed  on  spirits  and  beer,  measures  of  relief 
for  the  brandy-fanners  being  taken  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  was  that  while  there  was  a  deficit  on  the  budget  of  1904— 
1005  of  £731^000,  the  budget  of  1005-1006  showed  a  surplu* 
of  £5161.  This  small  surplus  was  obtained  notwithstanding 
a  further  shrinkage  in  revenue. 
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Dr  Jameson's  programme  was  largely  one  of  material  develop- 
ment. In  the  words  of  the  speech  opening  the  1905  session  of 
parliament,  "  without  a  considerable  development  of  our  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  resources  our  position  as  a  self-sustaining 
colony  cannot  be  assured."  This  reliance  on  its  own  resources 
was  the  more  necessary  for  the  Cape  because  of  the  keen  rivalry 
of  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  opening  up  of  backward  districts  by  railways  was 
vigorously  pursued,  and  in  other  ways  great  efforts  were  made 
to  assist  agriculture.  These  efforts  to  help  the  country 
districts  met  with  cordial  recognition  from  the  Dutch  farmers, 
and  the  release,  in  May  1904,  of  all  rebel  prisoners  was 
another  step  towards  reconciliation.  -On  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  from  the  colony  the  Bond  party  were  also  in  agreement 
with  the  ministry.  An  education  act  passed  in  1005  established 
school  boards  on  a  popular  franchise  and  provided  for  the  gradual 
introduction  of  compulsory  education.  The  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  neighbouring  colonies  was  also  one 
of  the  leading  objects  of  Dr  Jameson's  policy.  The  Bond,  on  its 
side,  sought  to  draw  closer  to  Het  Volk,  the  Boer  organization 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  similar  bodies,  and  at  its  1006  congress, 
held  in  March  that  year  at  Ceres,  a  resolution  with  that  aim 
was  passed,  the  design  being  to  unify,  in  accordance  with  the 
original  conception  of  the  Bond,  Dutch  sentiment  and  action 
throughout  South  Africa. 

Native  affairs  proved  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety.  In 
January  1905  an  inter-colonial  native  affairs  commission  re- 
ported on  the  native  question  as  it  affected  South  Africa  as  a 
whole,  proposals  being  made  for  an  alteration  of  the  laws  in 
Cape  Colony  respecting  the  franchise  exercised  by  natives.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  possession  of  the  franchise 
by  the  Cape  natives  under  existing  conditions  was  sure  to  create 
in  time  an  intolerable  situation,  and  was  an  unwise  and  dangerous 
thing.  (The  registration  of  1005  showed  that  there  were  over 
33,000  coloured  voters  in  the  colony.)  The  commission  proposed 
separate  voting  by  natives  only  for  a  fixed  number  of  members 
of  the  legislature — the  plan  adopted  in  New  Zealand  with  the 
Maori  voters.  The  privileged  position  of  the  Cape  native  was 
seen  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  federation  of  South  Africa.  The 
discussion  which  followed,  based  partly  on  the  reports  that  the 
ministry  contemplated  disfranchising  the  natives,  led,  however, 
to  no  immediate  results. 

Another  disturbing  factor  in  connexion  with  native  affairs 
was  the  revolt  of  the  Hottentots  and  Hereros  in  German  South- 
West  Africa  (q.v.).  In  1004  and  the  following  years  large 
numbers  of  refugees,  including  some  of  the  most  important 
chiefs,  fled  into' British  territory,  and  charges  were  made  in 
Germany  that  sufficient  control  over  these  refugees  was  not 
exercised  by  the  Cape  government.  This  trouble,  however,  came 
to  an  end  in  September  1007.  In  that  month  Morenga,  a  chief 
who  had  been  interned  by  the  colonial  authorities,  but  had 
escaped  and  recommenced  hostilities  against  the  Germans,  was 
once  more  on  the  British  side  of  the  frontier  and,  refusing  to 
Surrender,  was  pursued  by  the  Cape  Mounted  Police  and  killed 
after  a  smart  action.  The  revolt  in  the  German  protectorate 
had  been,  nearly  a  year  before  the  death  of  Morenga,  the  in- 
direct occasion  of  a  "  Boer  raid  "  into  Cape  Colony.  In  Novem- 
ber 1906  a  small  party  of  Transvaal  Boers,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Germans  against  the  Hottentots,  entered  the 
colony  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Ferreira,  and  began 
raiding  farms  and  forcibly  enrolling  recruits.  Within  a  week 
the  filibusters  were  all  captured.  Ferreira  and  four  companions 
were  tried  for  murder  and  convicted,  February  1007,  the  death 
sentences  being  commuted  to  terms  of  penal  servitude. 

As  the  result  of  an  inter-colonial  conference  held  in  Pietcr- 
maritzburg  in  the  early  months  of  ipo6,  a  new  customs  con- 
vention of  a  strongly  protective  character  came  into  force  on 
the  1st  of  June  of  that  year.  At  the  same  time  the  rebate  on 
goods  from  Great  Britain  and  reciprocating  colonies  was  in- 
creased. The  session  of  parliament  which  sanctioned  this 
change  was  notable  for  the  attention  devoted  to  irrigation  and 
railway  schemes.    But  one  important  measure  of  a  political 


character  was  passed  in  1006,  namely  an  amnesty  act  Under 
its  provisions  over  7000  ex-rebels,  who  would  otherwise  have 
had  no  vote  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  were  readmitted  to 
the  franchise  in  1907. 

While  the  efforts  made  to  develop  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  proved  successful,  the  towns  'continued 
to  suffer  from  the  inflation — over-buying,  over-building  and 
over-speculation— which  marked  the  war  period.  As  a  conse- 
quence, imports  further  declined  during  1906-1007,  and  receipts 
being  largely  dependent  on  customs  the  result  was  a  consider- 
ably diminished  revenue.  The  accounts  for  the  year  ending 
30th  of  June  1907  showed  a  deficit  of  £640,455.  The  decline  in 
revenue,  £4)000,000  in  four  years,  while  not  a  true  reflection 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country — yearly  becoming 
more  self-supporting  by  the  increase  in  home  produce — caused 
general  disquietude  and  injuriously  affected  the  position  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  session  of  1007  the  Opposition  in  the  legis- 
lative council  brought  on  a  crisis  by  refusing  to  grant  supplies 
voted  by  the  lower  chamber.  Dr  Jameson  contested  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  council  so  to  act,  and  on  his  advice  the 
governor  dissolved  parliament  in  September.  Before  its  dissolu- 
tion parliament  passed  an  act  imposing  a  profit  tax  of  10%  on 
diamond-  and  copper-mining  companies  earning  over  £50,000  per 
annum,  and  another  act  establishing  an  agricultural  credit  bank. 

Mr  Merriman,  Premier. — The  elections  for  the  legislative 
council  were  held  in  January  1908  and  resulted  in  a  Bond 
victory.  Its  supporters,  who  called  themselves  the  South 
African  party,  the  Progressives  being  renamed  Unionists, 
obtained  17  seats  out  of  a  total  of  26.  Dr  Jameson  thereupon 
resigned  (31st  of  January),  and  a  ministry  was  formed  with 
Mr  J.  X.  Merriman  as  premier  and  treasurer,  and  Mr  J.  W.  Sauer 
as  minister  of  public  works.  Neither  of  these  politicians  was  a 
member  of  the  Bond,  and  both  had  held  office-under  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  W.  P.  Schreiner.  They  had,  however,  been  the  leading 
parliamentary  exponents  of  Bond  policy  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly  followed  in  April  and, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  reinfranchisement  of  the  ex-rebels, 
resulted  in  a  decisive  majority  for  the  Merriman  ministry. 
There  were  returned  69  members  of  the  South  African  party, 
33  Unionists  and  5  Independents,  among  them  the  ex-premiers 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  Mr  Schreiner.  The  change  of  ministry 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  relief  in  the  financial  situation. 
While  the  country  districts  remained  fairly  prosperous  (agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  products  increasing),  the  transit  trade 
and  the  urban  industries  continued  to  decline..  The  depression 
was  accentuated  by  the  financial  crisis  in  America,  which  affected 
adversely  the  wool  trade,  and  in  a  more  marked  degree  the 
diamond  trade,  leading  to  the  partial  stoppage  of  the  Khnberley 
mines.  (The  "  slump  "  in  the  diamond  trade  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  value  of  diamonds  exported  from  the  Cape 
in  the  years  1907  and  1908;  in  1907  they  were  valued  at 
£8,973,148,  in  1908  at  £4,796,655.)  This  seriously  diminished 
the  revenue  returns,  and  the  public  accounts  for  the  year  1907- 
1908  showed  a  deficit  of  £096,000,  and  a  prospective  deficit  for 
the  ensuing  year  of  an  almost  equal  amount.  To  balance  the 
budget,  Mr  Merriman  proposed  drastic  remedies,  including  the 
suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  reduction  of  salaries  of  all 
civil  servants,  and  taxes  on  incomes  of  £50  per  annum.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  the  serious  economic  situation  the  renewed 
movement  for  the  closer  union  of  the  various  South  African 
colonies,  formally  initiated  by  Dr  Jameson  in  1007,  received 
the  support  of  the  Cape  parliament.  During  1 907-1908  a  national 
convention  decided  upon  unification,  and  in  1910  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  was  established  (see  Sotmr  Africa:  History). 

Leading  Personalities.— The  public  life  of  Cape  Colony  has 
produced  many  men  of  singular  ability  and  accomplishments. 
The  careers  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  Jan  Hendrik  Hofmeyr, 
and  of  Dr  L.  S.  JameVra  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  (see 
also  their  separate  biographies).  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  four  times 
premier,  was  associated  with  the  Cape  parliament  from  1873  to 
too4,  and  was  once  more  elected  to  that  assembly  in  1908.  In 
and  out  of  office  his  zeal  was  unflagging,  and  If  he  lacked  those 
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Essex,  and  of  Thecflaafa,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu  of 
Broughton,  Northamptonshire,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Short  and  Long  Parliaments  in  1640  for  Hertfordshire.  He  at 
first  supported  the  opposition  to  Charles's  arbitrary  government, 
but  soon  allied  himself  with  the  king's  cause,  on  which  side  his 
sympathies  were  engaged,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Capel  of  Hadham  on  the  6th  of  August  1641.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Shropshire,  Cheshire  and  North  Wales,  where  he  rendered  useful 
military  services,  and  later  was  made  one  of  the  prince  of  Wales's 
councillors,  and  a  commissioner  at  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge 
in  1645.  He  attended  the  queen  in  her  flight  to  France  in  1646, 
but  disapproved  of  the  prince's  journey  thither,  and  retired  to 
Jersey,  subsequently  aiding  in  the  king's  escape  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  second  Civil  War, 
but  met  with  no  success,  and  on  the  27th  of  August,  together 
with  Lord  Norwich,  he  surrendered  to  Fairfax  at  Colchester  on 
promise  of  quarter  for  life,1  This  assurance,  however,  was  after- 
wards interpreted  as  not  binding  the  civil  authorities,  and  his 
fate  for  some  time  hung  in  the  balance.  He  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  Tower,  but  was  again  captured,  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  new  "  high  court  of  justice  "  on  the  8th  of  March 
1649,  and  was  beheaded  together  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Lord  Holland  the  next  day.  He  married  Elisabeth,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  Charles  Morrison  of  Cassiobury,  Hertfordshire, 
through  whom  that  estate  passed  into  his  family,  and  by  whom 
besides  four  daughters  he  had  five  sons,  the  eldest  Arthur  being 
created  earl  of  Essex  at  the  Restoration.  Lord  Capel,  who  was 
much  beloved,  and  who  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling  and 
exemplary  life,  wrote  Daily  Observations  or  Meditations:  Divine, 
Mot  all,  published  with  some  of  his  letters  in  1654,  and  reprinted, 
with  a  short  life  of  the  author,  under  the  title  Excellent  Con- 
templations, in  1683. 

CAPEL  CURIO,  a  tourist  resort  in  Carnarvonshire,  North 
Wales,  14 J  m.  from  Bangor.  It  is  a  collection  of  a  few  houses,  too 
scattered  to  form  a  village  properly  so  called.  At  the  Roberts  hotel 
is  shown  on  a  window  pane  the  supposed  signature  of  Wellington. 
The  road  from  Bettws  y  coed,  past  the  Swallow  Falls  to  Capel 
Curig,  and  thence  to  Llanberis  and.Carnarvon,  is  very  interesting, 
grand  and  lonely.  Excellent  fishing  is  to  be  had  here,  chiefly 
for  trout.  In  summer,  coaching  tours  discharge  numbers  of 
visitors  daily;  the  railway  station  is  Bettws  (London  &  North- 
western railway). '  Capel  Curig  means  "  chapel  of  Curig,"  a 
British  saint  mentioned  in  Welsh  poetry.  The  place  is  a  centre 
for  artists,  geologists  and  botanists,  for  the  ascent  of  Snowdon, 
Mod  Siabod,  Glydyr  Fawr,  Glydyr  Fach,  Tryfan,  &c,  and 
for  visiting  Llyn  Ogwen,  Llyn  Idwal,  Twll  du  (Devil's  Kitchen). 
Nant  Ffrancon  and  the  Penrhyn  quarries. 

CAPELL,  EDWARD  (1713-1781),  English  Shakespearian  critic, 
was  born  at  Troston  Hall  in  Suffolk  on  the  nth  of  June  17x3. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  deputy-inspector  of  plays  in  1737,  with  a  salary 
of  £200  per  annum,  and  in  1745  he  was  made  groom  of  the  privy 
chamber  through  the  same  influence.  In  1760  appeared  his 
Prolusions,  or  Select  Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry,  a  collection  which 
included  Edward  ///.,  placed  by  Capell  among  the  doubtful 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  Shocked  at  the  inaccuracies  which  had 
crept  into  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  he 
projected  an  entirely  new  edition,  to  be  carefully  collated  with 
the  original  copies.  After  spending  three  years  in  collecting, 
and  comparing  scarce  folio  and  quarto  editions,  he  published 
his  own  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo  (1768),  with  an  introduction 
written  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  quaintness,  which  was  after- 
wards appended  to  Johnson's  and  Steevens's  editions.  Capell 
published  the  first  part  of  his  commentary,  which  included 
notes  on  nine  plays  with  a  glossary,  in  1774.  This  he  afterwards 
recalled,  and  the  publication  of  the  complete  work,  Notes  and 
Various  Readings  of  Shakespeare  (1770-1783),  the  third  volume 
of  which  bears  the  title  of  The  School  of  Shakespeare,  was  conv 
pleted,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Collins,  in  1783,  two 

1  Gardiner's  Hist,  of  the  ChU  War,  W.  206;  cf.  article  on  Fairfax 
by  C.  H.  Frith  in  the  Dirt,  of  Nat.  Biog.^ 


years  after  the  author's  death.  It  contains  the  results  of  his 
unremitting  labour  for  thirty  years,  and  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  history  of  the  times  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  on 
the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  plots.  Collins  asserted 
-that  Steevens  had  stolen  Capell's  notes  for  his  own  edition, 
the  story  being  that 'the  printers  had  been  bribed  to  show 
Steevens  the  sheets  of  Capell's  edition  while  it  was  tossing 
through  the  press.  Besides  the  works  already  specified,  he 
published  ah  edition  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  adapted  for  the 
stage  with  the  help  of  David  Garrick  in  1758.  His  edition  of 
Shakespeare  passed  through  many  editions  (1768,  1771,  1793, 
i799>  1803,  l8l3)-  Capell  died  in  the  Temple  on  the  24th  of 
February  1781. 

CAPBLLA,  MARTIAKUS  HUmEUl  FELIX,  Latin  writer, 
according  to  Cassiodorus  a  native  of  Madaura  in  Africa,  flourished 
during  the  5th  century,  certainly  before  the  year  439.  He  appears 
to  have  practised  as  a  lawyer  at  Carthage  and  to  have  been  in 
easy  circumstances.  His  curious  encyclopaedic  work,  entitled 
Satyrieon,  or  De  Nuptiis  Philologies  et  Mercurii  el  de  septan 
Artibus  liberalibus  libri  novem,  is  an  elaborate  allegory  in  nine 
books,  written  in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Menippean  satires  of  Varro.  The  style  Is  heavy  and 
involved,  loaded  with  metaphor  and  bizarre  expressions,  and 
verbose  to  excess.  The  first  two  books  contain  the  allegory 
proper— the  marriage  of  Mercury  to  a  nymph  named  Philologte. 
The  remaining  seven  books  contain  expositions  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  which  then  comprehended  all  human  knowledge. 
Book  iii.  treats  of  grammar,  iv.  of  dialectics,  v.  of  rhetoric,  vi.  of 
geometry,  vti.  of  arithmetic,  viii.  of  astronomy,  ix.  of  music 
These  abstract  discussions  are  linked  on  to  the  original  allegory  by 
the  device  of  personifying  each  science  as  a  courtier  of  Mercury 
and  Philologia.  The  work  was  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the 
liberal  culture  of  the  time,  and  was  in  high  repute  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  author's  chief  sources  were  Varro,  Pliny, 
Solinus,  Aquua  Romanus,  and  Aristides  Quintilianus,  His 
prose  resembles  that  of  Apuleius  (also  a  native  of  Madaura),  but 
is  even  more  difficult.  The  verse  portions,  which  are  on  the 
whole  correct  and  classically  constructed,  are  in  imitation  of 
Varro  and  are  less  tiresome. 

A  passage  in  book  viii.  contains  a  very  dear  statement  of  the 
heliocentric  system  of  astronomy.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Capella,  may  have  received  from  this 
work  some  hints  towards  his  own  new  system. 

Editio  princepSj  by  F.  Vitalis  Bodianus,  1499:  the  best  modern 
edition  is  that  of  F.  Eyasenhardt  (1866) ;  for  the  relation  of  Martianus 
Capella  to  Aristides  Quintilianus  see  H.  Deitere,  Studien  su  den 
griechischen  Musikern  (1881).  In  the  nth  century-  the  German 
monk  Notker  Labeo  translated  the  first  two  books  into  Old  High 
German. 

CAPE  MAT,  a  city  and  watering-place  of  Cape  May  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  2  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cape 
May,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  state,  and  about  80  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1800)  2136;  (1000)  2257;  '(1005)  3006; 
(1910)  2471.  Cape  May  is  served  by  the  Maryland,  Delaware 
&  Virginia  (by  ferry  to  Lewes,  Delaware),  the  West  Jersey  & 
Seashore  (Pennsylvania  system),  and  the  Atlantic  City  (Reading 
system)  railways,  and,  during  the  summer  season,  by  steamboat 
to  Philadelphia.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  on  a  peninsula 
(formerly  Cape  Island)  between  the  ocean  and  Cold  Spring 
inlet,  which  has  been  dredged  and  is  protected  by  jetties  to  make 
a  suitable  harbour.  The  further  improvement  of  the  inlet  and  the 
harbour  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1007.  On  the  ocean  side, 
along  a  hard  sand  beach  5  m.  long,  is  the  Esplanade.  There  are 
numerous  hotels  and  handsome  cottages  for  summer  Visitors,  who 
come  especially  from  Philadelphia,  from  New  York.,  from  the 
South  and  from  the  West.  Cape  May  offers  good  bathing, 
yachting  and  fishing,  with  driving  and  hunting  in  the  wooded 
country  inland  from  the  coast.  At  Cape  May  Point  is  the  Cape 
May  lighthouse,  145  ft.  high,  built  in  1800  and  rebuilt  in  1859. 
In  the  city  are  canneries  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  glass-worts  and 
a  gold-beating  establishment.  Fish  and  oysters  are  exported. 
Cape  May  was  named  by  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey,  director  of  the 
Prince  Hendrick  (Delaware)  river  for  the  West  India  Company  ot 
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Holland,  who  took  possession  of  the  river  in  1623,  and  planted 
the  short-lived  colony  of  Fort  Nassau  4  m.  below  Philadelphia, 
near  the  present  Gloucester  City,  N.J.  Cape  May  was  settled 
about  1699, — a  previous  attempt  to  settle  here  made  by  Samuel 
Blommaert  in  1631  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  an  important 
whaling  port  early  in  the  z8th  century,  and  became  prominent  as 
a  watering-place  late  in  that  century.  It  was  incorporated  as 
the  borough  of  Cape  Island  in  1848,  and  chartered  as  the  city  of 
Cape  Island  in  185 1 ;  in  x86o  the  name  was  changed  to  Cape  May. 
CAPENA,  an  ancient  city  of  southern  Etruria,  frequently 
mentioned  with  Veil  and  Falerii.  Its  exact  site  is,  however,  un- 
certain. According  to  Cato  it  was  a  colony  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  wars  between Vcii  and  Romeitappears  as  dependent  upon  Veil, 
after  the  fall  of  which  town,  however,  it  became  subject  to  Rome. 
Out  of  its  territory  the  tribus  StellaHna  was  formed  in  367  B.C. 
In  later  republican  times  the  city  itself  is  hardly  mentioned, 
but  under  the  empire  a  municipium  Capenatium  foederatum  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  Of  these  several  were  found 
upon  the  hill  known  as  Civitucola,  about  4  m.  north-east  of  the 
post  station  of  ad  Vicesimum  on  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  a  site 
which  is  well  adapted  for  an  ancient  city.  It  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  a  dried-up  lake,  once  no  doubt  a  volcanic  crater.  Remains 
of  buildings  of  the  Roman  period  also  exist  there,  while,  in  the 
sides  of  the  hill  of  S.  Martino  which  lies  on  the  north-east,1  rock- 
cut  tombs  belonging  to  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  but  used  in 
Roman  times  for  fresh  burials,  were  excavated  in  1850-1864,  and 
again  in  1004.  Inscriptions  in  early  Latin  and  in  local  dialect 
were  also  found  (W.  Henzen,  Bulletin*  dell'  IsUtmto,  1864, 143; 
R.  Paribeni,  N otitic  degii  Scan,  1005,  301).  Similar  tombs  have 
also  been  found  on  the  hills  south  of  Civitucola.  G.  B.  de  Rossi, 
however,  supposed  that  the  games  of  which  records  (fragments  of 
the  fasti  Utdorum)  were  also  discovered  at  Civitucola,  were  those 
which  were  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  at  the  Lucus 
Feroniae,  with  which  he  therefore  proposed  to  identify  this  site, 
placing  Capena  itself  at  S.  Orate,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Mount  Soracte.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
assumption,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Lucus  Feroniae  is  to 
be  sought  at  Or  near  Nazzano,  where,  in  the  excavation  of  a 
circular  building  which  some  conjecture  to  have  been  the  actual 
temple' of  Feronia,  mscriptions  relating  to  a  municipality  were 
found.  Others,  however,  propose  to  place  Lucus  Feroniae  at 
the  church  of  S.  Abbondio,  x  m.  east  of  Rignano  and  4  m.  north- 
north-west  of  Civitucola,  which  is  built  out  of  ancient  materials. 
On  the  Via  Flaminia,  26  m.  from  Rome,  near  Rignano,  is  the 
Christian  cemetery  of  Theodora. 

See  R.  Landani,  BulkUino  dell'  Ishtuto,  1870.  32;  G.  B.  de  Rossi, 
Annali  dell'  IsHtuto,  1883,  254;  BulkUino  Cristiano,  1883,  115; 
G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (London,  1883),  i.  131; 
E.  Bormann,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  (Berlin,  1888).  xi.  571 ; 
H  Nlssen,  Italische  Landeskunde  (Berlin,  1902),  ii.  369;  R.  Paribeni, 
In  Monument*  dei  Lincei,  xvi.  (1906),  277  seq.  .    (T.  As.) 

CAPER,  FLAVIUS,  Latin  grammarian,  flourished  during  the 
and  century.  He  devoted  special  attention  to  the  early  Latin 
writers,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Priscian.  Caper  was  the 
author  of  two  works — De  Lingua  Lalina  and  De  Dubiis  Gencribus. 
These  works  in  their  original  form  are  lost;  but  two  short 
treatises  entitled  De  Orthographia  and  De  Verbis  Dubiis  have 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  probably  excerpts  from  the 
original  works,  with  later  additions  by  an  unknown  writer. 

See  F.  Osana,  De  Flavio  Capro  (1849),  and  review  by  W.  Christ  in 
PkiMogus,  xviii.  165-170  (1862),  where  several  editions  of  other 
important  grammarians  are  noticed;  G.  Keil,  "  De  Flavio  Gram- 
matico,"  la  Dissertations  Haknses,  x.  (1889);  text  in  H.  Keil's 
GremmaUd  JMini,  viL 

CAPBRCALLY,  or  Capekkaixy,*  a  bird's  name  commonly 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  cafutt,  a  horse  (or,  more  properly,  a 

1  Some  writers  wrongly  speak  as  though  the  two  hills  were  identical. 

'This  is  the  spoiling  ot  the  old  law-books,  as  given  by  Pennant, 
the  zoologist,  who,  on  something  more  than  mere  report,  first  in- 
cluded this  bird  among  the  British  fauna.  The  only  one  of  the 
"  Scots  Acts,"  however,  in  which  the  present  writer  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  that  the  bird  is  named  is  No.  30  of  James  VI.  (1621), 
which  was  pawed  to  protect  "  powties,  partrikes,  rooore  foulles, 
btakcoks,  gray  btsuris,  termigafltis,  quaSzies,  eupercaihics,"  Ac 


mare),  and  coiMe,  a  wood,  but  with  greater  likelihood,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr  M'Lauchlan,  from  cabher,  an  old  man  (and, 
by  metaphor,  an  old  bird) ,  and  coille,  the  name  of  Tetrao  urogellus, 
the  largest  of  the  grouse  family  ( Tetraonidae),  and  a  species  which 
was  formerly  indigenous  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  word  is 
frequently  spelt  otherwise,  as  capercalze,  capercailzie  (the  s, 
a  letter  unknown  in  Gaelic,  being  pronounced  like  y),  and  caper- 
caillie,  and  the  English  name  of  wood-grouse  or  cock-of-the-wood 
has  been  often  applied  to  the  same  bird.  The  earliest  notice  of 
it  as  an  inhabitant  of  North  Britain  seems  to  be  by  Hector 
Boethius,  whose  works  were  published  in  1526,  and  it  can  then 
be  traced  through  various  Scottish  writers,  to  whom,  however, 
it  was  evidently  but  little  known,  for  about  200  years,  or  may  be 
more,  and  by  one  of  them  only,  Bishop  Lesley,  in  1578,  was  a 
definite  habitat  assigned  to  it: — "  In  Rossia  quoque  Louguhabria 
[Lochabcr],  atque  aliis  montanis  locis  "  (De  Origine  Mori  bus 
et  rebus  gestis  Scotorum.  Romae:  ed.  1675,  P»  24)«  Pennant, 
during  one  of  his  tours  in  Scotland,  found  that  it  was  then  ( 1 769) 
still  to  be  met  with  in  Glen  Moristo*  and  in  The  Chisholm's 
country,  whence  he  saw  a  cock-bird.  We  may  infer  that  it 
became  extinct  about  that  time,  since  Robert  Gray  (Birds  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  p.  229)  quotes  the  Rev.  John  Grant  as  writing 
in  1704: "  The  last  seen  in  Scotland  was  in  the  woods  of  Strath- 
glass  about  thirty-two  years  ago."  Of  its  existence  in  Ireland 
we  have  scarcely  more  details.  If  we  may  credit  the  Pavones 
sylvestres  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  with  being  of  this  species, 
it  was  once  abundant  there,  and  Willughby  (1678)  was  told 
that  it  was  known  in  that  kingdom  as  the  "  cock-of-the-wood. w 
A  few  other  writers  mention  it  by  thesame  name,and  John  Rutty, 
in  1772,  says  (Nat.  Hist.  Dublin,  i.  p.  302)  that  "  one  was  seen 
in  the  county  of  Lcitrim  about  the  year  1710,  but  they  have 
entirely  disappeared  of  late,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  our 
woods."  Pennant  also  states  that  about  1760  a  few  were  to 
be  found  about  Thomastown  in  Tippcrary,  but  no  later  evidence 
is  forthcoming,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  the  species  was 
exterminated  at  nearly  the  same  period  in  both  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

When  the  practice  of  planting  was  introduced,  the  restoration 
of  this  fine  bird  to  both  countries  was  attempted.  In  Ireland 
the  trial,  of  which  some  particulars  are  given  by  J.  Vaughan 
Thompson  (Birds  of  Ireland,  iL  32),  was  made  at  Glengariff, 
but  it  seems  to  have  utterly  failed,  whereas  in  Scotland,  where 
it  was  begun  at  Taymouth,  it  finally  succeeded,  and  the  species 
is  now  not  only  firmly  established,  but  is  increasing  in  numbers 
and  range.  Mr  L.  Lloyd,  the  author  of  several  excellent  works  on 
the  wild  sports  and  natural  history  of  Scandinavia,  supplied 
the  stock  from  Sweden,  but  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  the  original  British  race  was  wholly  extinct,  and  no  remains 
of  it  are  known  to  exist  in  any  museum. 

This  species  is  widely,  though  intermittently,  distributed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece,  but  is  always  restricted  to  pine- 
forests,  which  alone  afford  it  food  in  winter.  Its  bones  have  been 
found  in  the  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark,  proving  that  country 
to  have  once  been  clothed  with  woods  of  that  kind.  Its  remains 
have  also  been  recognized  from  the  caves  of  Aquitaine.  Its 
eastern  or  southern  limits  in  Asia  cannot  be  precisely  given, 
but  it  certainly  inhabits  the  forests  of  a  great  part  of  Siberia. 
On  the  Stannovoi  Mountains,  however,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
distinct  though  nearly  allied  species,  the  T.  •urogaUoides  of 
Dr  von  Middendorff,*  which  is  smaller  with  a  slenderer  bfll  but 
longer  tail. 

The  cock-of-the-wood  is  remarkable  for  his  large  size  and  dark 
plumage,  with  the  breast  metallic  green.  He  is  polygamous, 
and  in  spring  mounts  to  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tall  tree,  whence 
he  challenges  all  comers  by  extraordinary  sounds  and  gestures; 
while  the  hens,  which  are  much  smaller  and  mottled  in  colour, 
timidly  abide  below  the  result  of  the  frequent  duels,  patiently 
submitting  themselves  to  the  victor.  While  this  is  going  on  it 
is  the  practice  m  many  countries,  though  generally  in  defiance 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bird  so  named  previously  by  Prof. 
Nilsson,  which  is  a  hybrid. 
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of  the  la«r,  for  the  so-catted  sportsman  stealthily  to  draw  nigh, 
and  with  well-aimed  gun  to  murder  the  principal  performer 
in  the  scene.  The  hen  mates  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  and 
lays  therein  from  seven  to  nine  or  even  more  eggs.  The  young  are 
able  to  fly  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  towards  the,  end  of 
summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  from  feeding  on  the  fruit 
and  leaves  of  the  bilberries  and  other  similar  plants,  which  form 
the  undercovert  of  the  forests,  get  into  excellent  condition  and 
become  good  eating.  With  the  first  heavy  falls  of  snow  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  trees,  and  then,  feeding  on  the 
pine-leaves,  their  flesh  speedily  acquires  so  strong  a  flavour  of  tur- 
pentine as  to  be  distasteful  to  most  palates.  The  usual  method  of 
pursuing  this  species  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  by  encouraging 
a  trained  dog  to  range  the  forest  and  spring  the  birds,  which  then 
perch  on  the  trees;  while  he  is  baying  at  the  foot  their  attention 
is  so  much  attracted  by  him  that  they  permit  the  near  approach 
of  his  master,  who  thus  obtains  a  more  or  less  easy  shot.  A 
considerable  number,  however,  are  also  snared.  Hybrids  are 
very  frequently  produced  between  the  capcrcally  and  the  black 
grouse  (T.  tetrix),  and  the  offspring  has  been  described  by 
some  authors  under  the  name  of  T,  medius,  as  though  a  distinct 
species.  (A.  N.) 

CAPERN,  EDWARD  (18x0-1804),  English  poet,  was  bora 
at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  on  the  21st  of  January  1819.  From  an 
early  age  he  worked  in  &  lace  factory,  but  owing  to  failing  eyesight 
he  had  to  abandon  this  occupation  in  1847  and  he  was  in  dire 
distress  until  he  secured  an  appointment  to  be  "the  Rural 
Postman  of  Bideford,"  by  which  name  he  is  usually  known. 
He  occupied  his  leisure  in  writing  occasional  poetry  which  struck 
the  popular  fancy.  Collected  in  a  volume  and  published  by 
subscription  in  1856,  it  received  the  warm  praise  of  the  reviews 
and  many  distinguished  people.  Poems,  by  Edward  Capern, 
was  followed  by  Ballads  and  Songs  (1858),  The  Devonshire 
Melodist  (a- collection  of  the  author's  songs,  some  of  them  to  his 
own  music)  and  Wayside  Warbles  (1865),  and  resulted  in  a  civil 
list  pension  .being  granted  him  by  Lord  Palmerston.  He  died 
on  the  5th  of  June  1894. 

CAPERNAUM  (Karqvoouii;  probably,  "  the  village  of 
N&bura  "),  an  ancient  city  of  Galilee.  More  than  any  other  place, 
it.  was  the  home  of  Jesus  after  he  began  his  mission;  there  he 
preached,  called  several  of  his  disciples,  and  did  many  works,  but 
without  meeting  with  much  response  from  the  inhabitants,  over 
whom  he  pronounced  the  heavy  denunciation: — "And  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought 
down  to  hell."  The  site  of  the  city  his  been  a  matter  of  much 
dispute,-— one  party,  beaded  by  Dr  E.  Robinson,  maintaining  an 
identification  with  Khan  Minyeh  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  another,  represented  especially  by  Sir  C.  W. 
Wilson,  supporting  the  claims  of  Tell  Hum,  midway  between 
Khan  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Khan  Minyeh  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  "  fertile  plain  formed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  mountains  about  the  middle  of  the  western  shore  "  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Its  ruins  are  not  very  extensive,  though  they  may 
have  been  despoiled  for  building  the  great  Saracenic  Khan  from 
which  they  take  their  name.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  water- 
source,  Ain  ct-T&bighak,  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Heftapegon 
or  r  Seven  Springs  (referred  to  by  Josephus  as  being  near 
Capernaum).  Tell  Hum  lies  about  3  m.  north  of  Khan  Minyeh, 
and  its  ruins,  covering  an  area  of  "  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter 
wide,"  prove  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  no  small  town.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  if  it  be  not  Capernaum  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  ancient  place  it  represents.  Bat  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Tell  Ham  can  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  Kefr  Naitum,  the 
Semitic  name  which  the  Greek  represents:  and  there  is  not  here, 
as  at  Khan  Minyeh,  any  spring  that  can  be  equated  to  the 
Heptapegon  of  Josephus.  On  the  whole  the  probabilities  of  the 
two  sites  seem  to  balance,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  without 
further  discoveries  to  decide  between  them.  The  sites  of  the 
neighbouring  dties  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  are  probably  to  be 
sought  respectively  at  El-Bateiha,  a  grassy  plain  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  lake,  and  at  Kerazeh,  2  m.  north  of  Tefl  Hum. 
According  to  the  so-called  Psoudo-Mrthodius  there  was  a  tradition 


that  Antichrist  would.be  born  at.Choraxin,  educated  at  Bethsaida 
and  rule  at  Capernaum — hence  the  curse  of  Jesus  upon  these 
cities. 

On  the  site  of  Capernaum  tee  especially  W.  Sanday  in  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  .voL  v.  p.  42.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

CAPERS,  the  unexpended  flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa, 
prepared  with  vinegar  for  use.  as  a  pickle.  The  caper  plant  is  a 
trailing  shrub,  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  resembling 
in  habit  the  common  bramble,  and  having  handsome  flowers  of  a 
pinkish  white,  with  four  petals,  and  numerous  long  tassel-like 
stamens.  The  leaves  are  simple  and  ovate,  with  spiny  stipules. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France;  and  in 
commerce  capers  are  valued  according  to  the  period  at  which 
the  buds  are  gathered  and  preserved.  The  finest  are  the  young 
tender  buds  called  "  nonpareil,"  after  which,  gradually  increasing 
in  size  and  lessening  in  value,  come  "superfine,"  "fine," 
"~capucin"  and  "capot."  Other  species  of  Capparis  are 
similarly  employed  in  various  localities,  and  in  some  cases  the 
fruit  is  pickled. 

CAPET,  the  name  of  a  family  to  which,  for  nearly  nine  centuries, 
the  kings  of  France,  and  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  most  powerful 
fiefs  in  that  country,  belonged,  and  which  mingled  with  several 
of  the  other  royal  races  of  Europe.  The  original  significance  of 
the  name  remains  in  dispute,  but  the  first  of  the  family  to  whom 
it  was  applied  was  Hugh,  who  was  elected  king  of  the  Franks  in 
087.  The  real  founder  of  the  house,  however,  was  Robert  the 
Strong  (?.*.)>  who  received  from  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  the 
Franks,  the  countships  of  Anjou  and  Blois,  and  who  is  sometimes 
called  duke,  as  he  exercised  some  mtlitaiy  authority  in  the  district 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.-*  According  to  Aimoin  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres,  and  the  chronider,  Richer,  he  was  a  Saxon, 
but  historians  question  this  statement.  Robert's  two  sons,  Odo 
or  Eudes,  and  Robert  II.,  succeeded  their  father  successively  as 
dukes,  and,  in  887,  some  of  the  Franks  Chose  Odo  as  their  king. 
A  similar  step  was  taken,  in  922,  in  the  case  of  Robert  II.,  this 
too  marking  the  increasing  irritation  felt  at-  the  weakness  of  the 
Carolingian  kings.  When  Robert  died  in  023,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Rudolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  not  by 
his  son  Hugh,  who  is  known  in  history  as  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of 
France  and  Burgundy,. and  whose  domain  extended  from  the 
Loire  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy.  When  Louis  V.,  king  of  the 
Franks,  died  in  087,  the  Franks,  setting  aside  the  Carolingians, 
passed  over  his  brother  Charles,  and  elected  Hugh  Capet,  son  of 
Hugh  the  Great,  as  their  king,  and  crowned  him  at  Reims. 
Avoiding  the  pretensions  which  had  been  made  by  the  Caro- 
lingian kings,  the  Capetian  kings  were  content,  for  a  time,  with  a 
more  modest  position,  and  the  stOry  of  the  growth  of  their  power 
belongs  to  the  history  of  France.  They  had  to  combat  the  feudal 
nobility,  and  later,  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  house 
established  in  the  great  duchies,  and  the  main  reason  for  the 
permanence  of  their  power  was,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  there  were 
few  minorities  among  them.  The  direct  line  ruled  hi  France 
from  087  to  1328,  when,  at  the  death  of  King  Charles  IV.,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  younger,  or  Valois,  branch  of  the  family. 
Philip  VI.,  the  first  of  the  Valois  kings,  was  a  son  of  Charles  I., 
count  of  Valois  and  grandson  of  King  Philip  III.  (see  Valois). 
The  Capetian- Valois  dynasty  lasted  until  1408,  when  Louis,  duke 
of  Orleans,  became  king  as  Louis  XII.,  on  the  death  of  King 
Charles  VIII.  (see  Orleans).  Louis  XII.  dying  childless,  the 
house  of  Valois* Angoulgme  followed  from  Francis  I.  to  the  death 
of  Henry  III.  in  1580  (see  Anoouleme),  when  the  last  great 
Capetian  family,  the  Bourbons  (q.v.)  mounted  the  throne. 

Scarcely  second  to  the  royal  house  is  the  branch  to  which 
belonged  theduke*  of  Burgundy.  In  the  10th  century  the  ducby 
of  Burgundy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hugh  the  Great,  father  of 
Hugh  Capet,  on  whose  death  in  9^6  It  passed  to  his  sob  Otto,  and, 
in  065,  to  his  son  Henry.  In  1032  Robert,  the  second  son  of 
Robert  the  Pious,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  grandson  of  Hugh 
Capet,  founded  the  first  ducal  house,  which  ruled  until  1361. 
For  two  years  the  duchy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  but  la 
1363,  the  second  ducal  house,  also  Capetian,  was  founded  by 
Philip  the  Bold,  son  of  John  H.,  king  of  France.    This  branch 
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of  the  Capetians  it  also  distinguished  by  its  union  with  the 
Habsburgs,  through  the  marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Maximilian,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  Of  great  importance  also  was  the  house 
of  die  counts  of  Anjou,  which  was  founded  in  1246,  by  Charles, 
son  of  the  French  king  Louis  VIII.,  and  which,  in  1360,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  dukedom  (see  Anjou).  Members  of 
this  family  sat  upon  the  thrones  of  two  kingdoms.  The  counts 
and  dukes  of  Anjou  were  kings  of  Naples  from  1265  to  14424 
In  1308  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou  was  elected  king  of  Hungary, 
his  claim  being  based  on  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather  Charles 
II.,  king  of  Naples  and  count  of  Anjou,  with  Maria,  daughter  of 
Stephen  V.,  king  of  Hungary.  A  third  branch  formed  the  house 
of  the  counts  of  Artois,  which  wis  founded  in  1238  by  Robert, 
son  of  King  Louis  VIII.  This  house  merged  in  that  of  Valois 
in  1383,  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis,  count 
of  Artois,  with  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  throne 
of  Navarre  was  also  filled  by  the  Capetians.  In  1284  Jeanne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  Navarre,  married 
Philip  IV.,  king  of  France,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  united 
until  Philip  of  Valois  became  king  of  France  as-  Philip  VI.  in 
1328,  when  Jeanne,  daughter  of  King  Louis  X.,  and  heiress  of 
Navarre,  married  Philip,  count  of  Evreux  (see  Navakxe). 

In  the  13th  century  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  occupied 
by  a  branch  of  the  Capetians.  Peter,  grandson  of  King  Louis  VI., 
obtained  that  dignity  in  12x7  as  brother-in-law  of  the  two 
previous  emperors,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  his  brother 
Henry.  Peter  was  succeeded  successively  by  his  two  sons, 
Robert  and  Baldwin,  from  whom  in  1361  the  empire  was  re- 
covered by  the  Greeks. 

The  counts  of  Dreux,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  (1 132-1377), 
and  the  counts  of  Evreux,  from  1307  to  1425,  also  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Capets,— other  members  of  which  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  Dunois  and  the  Longuevilles,  illegitimate  branches  of  the 
house  of  Valois,  which  produced  many  famous  warriors  and 
courtiers. 

CAPB  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  Cape  Province,  South  Africa, 
in  33°  S#  S.t  t8°  28'  E.  It  is  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  Cape  Peninsula  on  the  south  shore  of  Table  Bay,  is  6181  m. 
by  sea  from  London  and  057  by  rail  south-west  of  Johannesburg. 
Few  cities  are  more  magnificently  situated.  Behind  the  bay 
the  massive  wall  of  Table  Mountain,  2  m.  in  length,  rises  to  a 
height  of  over  3500  ft.,  while  on  the  east  and  west  projecting 
mountains  enclose  the  plain  in  which  the  city  lies.  The  mountain 
to  the  east,  3300  ft.  high,  which  projects  but  slightly  seawards, 
is  the  Devil's  Peak,  that  to  the  west  the  Lion's  Head  (over 
aooo  ft.  high),  with  a  lesser  height  in  front  called  the  Lion's  Rump 
or  Signal  Hill.  The  city,  at  first  confined  to  the  land  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  has  extended  all  round  the  shores  of  the  bay 
and  to  the  lower  spurs  of  Table  Mountain. 

TTie  purely  Dutch  aspect  which  Cape  Town  preserved  until 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century  has  disappeared.  Nearly  all 
the  stucco-fronted  brick  houses,  with  fiat  roofs  and  cornices 
and  wide  spreading  stoeps,  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  have  been 
replaced  by  shops,  warehouses  and  offices  in  styles  common  to 
English  towns.  Of  the  many  fine  public  buildings  which  adorn  the 
city  scarcely  any  date  before  i860.  The  mixture  of  races  among' 
the  inhabitants,  especially  the  presence  of  numerous  Malays, 
who  on  all  festive  occasions  appear  in  gorgeous  raiment,  gives 
additional  animation  and  colour  to  the  street  scenes.  The 
mosques  with  their  cupolas  and  minarets,  and  houses  built  in 
Eastern  fashion  contrast  curiously  with  the  Renaissance  style 
of  most  of  the  modern  buildings,  the  medieval  aspect  of  the 
castle  and  the  quaint  appearance  of  the  Dutch  houses  still 
standing. 

Chief  Public  Buildings.— Tht  castle  stands  near  the  shore 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Begun  in  1666  its  usefulness  as  a  fortress 
has  long  ceased,  but  it  serves  to  link  the  city  to  its  past.  West 
of  the  castle  is  a  large  oblong  space,  the  Parade  Ground.  A 
little  farther  west,  at  the  foot  of  the  central  jetty  is  a  statue 
of  Van  Riebeek,  the  first  governor  of  the  Cape.  In  a  line  with 
•the  jetty  is  Adderiey  Street,  and  its  continuation  Government 


Avenue.  Adderiey  Street  and  the  avenue  make  one  straight 
road  a  mile  long,  and  at  its  end  are  "  the  Gardens, "as  the  suburbs 
built  on  the  rising  ground  leading  to  Table  Mountain  are  called. 
The  avenue  itself  is  fully  half  a  mile  long  and  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  fine  oak  trees.  In  Adderiey  Street  are  the  customs 
house  and  railway  station,  the  Standard  bank,  the  general  post 
and  telegraph  offices,  with  a  tower  120  ft.  high,  and  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church.  The  church  dates  from  1609  and  is  the  oldest 
church  in  South  Africa.  Of  the  original  building  only  the  dock 
tower  (sent  from  Holland  in  1727)  remains.  Government 
Avenue  contains,  on  the  east  side,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
government  house,  a  modernized  Dutch  building,  and  the  Jewish 
synagogue;  on  the  west  side  are  the  Anglican  cathedral  and 
grammar  schools,  the  public  library,  botanic  gardens,  the  museum 
and  South  African  college.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  of 
considerable  architectural  merit,  the  material  chiefly  used  in 
their  construction  being  granite  from  the  Paarl  and  red  brick. 
The  botanic  gardens  cover  14  acres,  contain  over  8000  varieties 
of  trees  and  plants,  and  afford  a  magnificent  view  of  .Table 
Mountain  and  its  companion  heights.  In  the  gardens,  in  front 
of  the  library  is  a  statue  of  Sir  George  Grey,  governor  of  the  Cape 
from  1854  to  1 861.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  library  is 
the  5000  volumes  presented  by  Sir  George  Grey.  In  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  which  runs  along  the  west  side  of  the  gardens, 
are  the  Cape  University  buildings  (begun  in  1906),  the  law  courts, 
City  club  and  Huguenot  memorial  hall.  The  Anglican  cathedral, 
begun  in  icox  to  replace  an  unpretentious  building  on  the  same 
site,  is  dedicated  to  St  George.  It  lies  between  the  library  and 
St  George's  Street,  in  which. are  the  chief  newspaper  offices, 
and  premises  of  the  wholesale  merchants.  West  of  St  George's 
Street  is  Greenmarket  Square,  the  centre  of  the  town  during 
the  Dutch  period.  From  the  balcony  of  the  town  house,  which 
overlooks  the  square,  proclamations  were  read  to  the  burghers, 
summoned  to  the  spot  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  in  the  small- 
domed  tower.  Still  farther  west,  in  Riebeek  Square,  is  the  old 
slave  market,  now  used  as  a  church  and  school  for  coloured  people. 

Facing  the  north  side  of  the  Parade  Ground  are  the  handsome 
municipal  buildings,  completed  in  1006.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  dock  tower  and  belfry,  200  ft.  high.  The  hall  is 
130  ft.  by  62,  and  55  ft  high.  Opposite  the  main  entrance  is 
a  statue  of  Edward  VII.  by  William  Goscombe  John,  unveiled 
in  1905.  The  opera  house  occupies  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Parade  Ground.  Plein  Street,  which  leads  south  from  the 
Parade  Ground,  is  noted  for  its  cheap  shops,  largely  patronized 
on  Saturday  nights  by  the  coloured  inhabitants.  In  Sir  Lowry 
Road,  the  chief  eastern  thoroughfare,  is  the  large  vegetable 
and  fruit  market.  Immediately  west  of  the  harbour  are  the  con- 
vict station  and  Somerset  hospital.  They  are  built  at  the  town 
end  of  Greenpoint  Common,  the  open  space  at  the  foot  of  Signal 
Hill.  Cape  Town  is  provided  with  an  excellent  water  supply 
and  an  effiticnt  drainage  system. 

The  Suburbs. — The  suburbs  of  Cape  Towji,  for  natural  beauty 
of  position,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  On  the  west  they 
extend  about  3  m.,  by  Green  Point  to  Sea  Point,  between  the  tea 
and  the  foot  of  the  lion's  Rump;  on  the  east  they  run  round  the 
foot  of  the  Devil's  Peak,  by  Woodstock,  Mowbray,  Rondeboach, 
Wewlands,  Claremont,  &c. ,  to  Wynberg,  a  distance  of  7  m.  Though 
these  are  managed  by  various  municipalities,  there  is  practically  no 
break  in  the  buildings  for  the  whole  distance.  All  the  parts  are 
connected  by  the  suburban  railway  service,  send  by  an  dectric 
tramway  system.  A  tramway  also  runs  from  the  town  over  the 
Kloof,  or  pass  between  Table  Mountain  and  the  Lion's  Head, 
to  Camp's  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  south  of  Sea  Point,  to  which 
place  it  is  continued,  the  tramway  thus  completely  cirding  the 
Lion's  Head  and  Signal  Hill.  Of  the  suburbs  mentioned,  Green 
Point  and  Sea  Point  are  seaside  resorts,  Woodstock  being  both 
a  business  and  residential  quarter.  Woodstock  covers  the  ground 
on  which  the  British,  in  1806,  defeated  the  Dutch,  and  contains 
the  house  in  which  the  artides  of  capitulation  were  signed. 
Another  seaside  suburb  is  Milnerton  on  the  north-east  shore* 
of  Table  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Diep  river.  Near  MaiUand, 
and  3  m.  from  the  dty,  is  the  Cape  Town  observatory,  built  te 
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1820  and  maintained  by  the  British  government.  Rondebosch, 
5  m.  from  the  city,  contains  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Dutch 
mansions  in  South  Africa.  Less  than  a  mile  from  the  station 
is  Groote  Schuur,  a  typical  specimen  of  the  country  houses  built 
by  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  17th  century.  The  house  was  the 
property  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him  for  the. 
use  of  the  prime  minister  of  Federated  South  Africa.  The 
grounds  of  the  estate  extend  up  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain. 
At  Newlands  is  Bishop's  Court,  the  home  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cape  Town.  More  distant  suburbs  to  the  south-east  are  Con- 
stantia,  with  a  famous  Dutch  farm-house  and  wine  farm,  and 
Muizenberg  and  Kalk  Bay,  the  two  last  villages  on  the  shore 
of  False  Bay.  At  Muizenberg  Cecil  Rhodes  died,  1002.  Facing 
the  Atlantic  is  Hout's  Bay,  10  m.  south -south-west  of  Wynberg. 

Most  of  the  suburbs  and  the  dty  itself  are  exposed  to  the  south- 
east winds  which,  passing  over  the  flats  which  join  the  Cape 
Peninsula  to  the  mainland,  reach  the  city  sand-laden.  From  its 
bracing  qualities  this  wind,  which  blows  in  the  summer,  is  known 
as  the  "  Cape  Doctor"  During  its  prevalence  Table  Mountain 
is  covered  by  a  dense  whitish-grey  cloud,  overlapping  its  side 
like  a  tablecloth. 

The  Harbour. — Table  Bay,  20  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  is  fully 
exposed  to  north  and  north-west  gales.  The  harbour  works, 
begun  in  i860,  afford  sheltered  accommodation  for  a  large 
number  of  vessels.  From  the  west  end  of  the  bay  a  breakwater 
extends  north-east  for  some  4000  ft.  East  of  the  breakwater 
and  parallel  to  it  for  2700  ft.  is  the  South  pier.  From  breakwater 
and  pier  arms  project  laterally.  In  the  area  enclosed  are  the 
Victoria  basin,  covering  64  acres,  the  Alfred  basin  of  8}  acres, 
a  graving  dock  529  ft.  long  and  a  patent  slip  for  vessels  up  to 
1500  tons.  There  is  good  anchorage  outside  the  Victoria  basin 
under  the  lee  of  the  breakwater,  and  since  1004  the  foreshore 
east  of  the  south  pier  has  been  reclaimed  and  additional  wharfage 
provided.  Altogether  there  are  2  J  m.  of  quay  walls,  the  wharfs 
being  provided  with  electrical  cranage.  Cargo  can  be  transferred 
direct  from  the  ship  into  railway  trucks.  Vessels  of  the  deepest 
draught  can  enter  into  the  Victoria  basin,  the  depth  of  water 
at  low  tide  ranging  from  24  to  36  ft. 

Trade  and  Communication. — The  port  has  a^practkal  mono- 
poly of  the  passenger  traffic  between  the  Cape  and  England. 
Several  lines  of  steamers — chiefly  British  and  German — maintain 
regular  communication  with  Europe,  the  British  mail  boats 
taking  sixteen  days  on  the  journey.  By  its  railway  connexions 
Cape  Town  affords  the  quickest  means  of  reaching,  from  western 
Europe,  every  other  town  in  South  Africa.  In  the  import  trade 
Cape  Town  is  closely  rivalled  by  Port  Elizabeth,  but  its  export 
trade,  which  includes  diamonds  and  bar  gold,  is  fully  70%  of 
that  of  the  entire  colony.  In  1898,  the  year  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Anglo-Boer  war,  the  volume  of  trade  was: — Imports 
£5,128,292,  exports  £15,881,952.  In  1904,  two  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  figures  were: — imports  £9*070,757; 
exports  £17,471,760.  In  1907  during  a  period  of  severe  and 
prolonged  trade  depression  the  imports  had  fallen  to  £5,263,930, 
but  the  exports  owing  entirely  to  the  increased  output  of  gold 
from  the  Rand  mines  had  increased  to  £37,004,658;  gold  and 
diamonds  represented  over  £37,000,000  of  this  total.  The 
tonnage  of  ships  entering  the  harbour  in  1887  was  801,033.  In 
1904  it  had  risen  to  4,846,012  and  in  1907  was  4,671,146.  The 
trade  of  the  port  in  tons  was  1,276,350  in  1899  and  1,413,471  in 
1004.    In  1907  it  had  fallen  to  658,721. 

Defence.— -Cape  Town,  being  in  the  event  of  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  on  the  main  route  of  ships  from  Europe  to  the  East, 
is  of  considerable  strategic  importance.  It  is  defended  by  several 
batteries  armed  with  modern  heavy  guns.  It  is  garrisoned  by 
imperial  and  local  troops,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  the 
naval  station  at  Simon's  Town  on  the  east  of  the  Cape  Peninsula. 

Population. — The  Cape  electoral  division,  which  includes 
Cape  Town,  had  in  1865  a  population  of  50,064,  in  1875  57,319,  in 
1891  97,238,  and  in  1904  213,167,  of  whom  120,475  were  whites. 
Cape  Town  itself  had  a  population  in  1875  of  33,000,  in  1891  of 
51,251  and  in  1904  of  77,668.  Inclusive  of  the  nearer  suburbs 
the  population  was  78,866  in  1891  and  170,083  in  1904.    Of  the 


inhabitants  of  the  city  proper  44,203  were  white  (1004).  Of  the 
coloured  inhabitants  6s6i  were  Malays;  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  of  mixed  blood.  The  most  populous  suburbs  in  1904  were 
Woodstock  with  28,000  inhabitants,  and  Wynberg  with  18,477. 

History  and  Local  Government. — Cape  Town  was  founded  in 
1652  by  settlers  sent  from  Holland  by  the  Netherlands  East 
India  Co.,  under  Jan  van  Riebeek.  It  came  definitely  into  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain  in  1806.  Its  political  history  is 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  Cape  Colony  (q  v.).  The  town  was 
granted  municipal  institutions  in  1836.  (Among  the  councillors 
returned  at  the  election  of  1004  was  Dr  Abdurrahman,  a  Mahom- 
medan  and  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  this  being,  it  is  believed, 
the  first  instance  of  the  election  of  a  man  of  colour  to  any  Euro- 
pean representative  body  in  South  Africa.)  The  municipality 
owns  the  water  and  lighting  services.  The  municipal  rating 
value  was,  in  x88o  £2,054,204,  in  1901  £9,475,260,  in  1908  (when 
the  rate  levied  was  3d.  in  the  £)  £14,1 29,439.  The  total  rateable 
value  of  the  suburbs,  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  is  over 
£8,000,000.  Rates  are  based  on  capital,  not  annual,  value.  The 
control  of  the  port  is  yested  in  the  Harbour  and  Railway  Board' 
of  the  Union. 

Cape  Town  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union  of  South' 
Africa,  of  the  provincial  government,  of  the  provincial  division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  and  of  the  Cape  University; 
also  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Anglican  and  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS  (Ilkas  do  Cabo  Verde),  an  archipelago 
belonging  to  Portugal;  off  the  West  African  coast,  between 
17°  13'  and  140  47'  N.  and  22°  40'  and  25*  22/  W.  Pop.  (1905) 
about  138,620;  area,  1475  sq»  m-  The  archipelago  consists  of 
ten  islands: — Santo  Ant&o  (commonly  miswritten  St  Antonio), 
Sao  Vicente,  Santa  Luzia,  Sao  Nicolao,  Sal,  Boa  Vista,  Maio,  Sao 
Thiago  (the  St  Jago  of  the  English),  Fogo,  and  Brava,  besides 
four  uninhabited  islets.  It  forms  a  sort  of  broken  crescent,  with 
the  concavity  towards  the  west.    The  last  four  islands  constitute 


the  leeward-  (Sotavento)  group  and  the  other  six  the  windward 
(Barlavento).  The  distance  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
nearest  island  (Boa  Vista)  is  about  300  m.  The  islands  derive 
their  name,  frequently  but  erroneously  written  "  Cape  Verd," 
or  "  Cape  de  Verd  "  Islands,  from  the  African  promontory  off 
which  they  lie,  known  as  Cape  Verde,  or  the  Green  Cape.  The 
entire  archipelago  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  on  the  island  of  Fogo 
there  is  an  active  volcano.  No  serious  eruption  has  taken  place 
since  1680,  and  the  craters  from  which  the  streams  of  basalt 
issued  have  lost  their  outline. 
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Climate.— The  atmosphere  of  the  islands  is  generally  hazy, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  Africa.  With  occasional  exceptions 
during  summer  and  autumn,  the  north-east  trade  is  the  prevailing 
wind,  blowing  most  strongly  from  November  to  May.  The  rainy 
season  is  during  August,  September  and  October,  when  there  is 
thunder  and  a  light  variable  wind  from  south-east  or  south-west. 
The  Harmattan,  a  very  dry  east  wind  from  the  African  continent, 
occasionally  makes  itself  felt.  The  heat  of  summer  is  high,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  8o°  to  oo°  Fahr.  near  the  sea.  The 
unhealthy  season  is  the  period  during  and  following  the  rains, 
when  vegetation  springs  up  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  there  is 
much  stagnant  water,  poisoning  the  air  on  the  lower  grounds. 
Remittent  fevers  are  then  common.  The  people  of  all  the 
islands  are  also  subject  in  May  to  an  endemic  of  a  bilious  nature 
called  locally  Uvadias,  but  the  cases  rarely  assume  a  dangerous 
form,  and  recovery  is  usually  attained  in  three  or  four  days 
without  medical  aid.  On  some  of  the  islands  rain  has  occasionally 
not  fallen  for  three  years.  The  immediate  consequence  is  a 
failure  of  the  crops,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  death  of  great 
numbers  from  starvation,  or  the  epidemics -which  usually  break 
out  afterwards. 

Floras— Owing  largely  to  the  widespread  destruction  of 
timber  for  fuel,  and  to  the  frequency  of  drought,  the  flora  of  the 
islands  is  poor  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Canaries,  the 
Azores  or  Madeira.  It  is  markedly  tropical  in  character;  and 
although  some  seventy  wild-flowers,  grasses,  ferns,  &c,  are 
peculiar  to  the  archipelago,  the  majority  of  plants  are  those  found 
on  the  neighbouring  African  littoraL  Systematic  afforestation 
has  not  been  attempted,  but  the  Portuguese  have  introduced 
a  few  trees,  such  as  the  baobab,  eucalyptus  and  dragon-tree, 
besides  many  plants  of  economic  value.  Coffee-growing,  an 
industry  dating  from  1790,  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  people  of 
Santo  Antao,  Fogo  and  Sao  Thiago;  maize,  millet,  sugar-cane, 
manioc,  excellent  oranges,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  tobacco  and  cotton  are  produced.  On  most  of  the 
islands  coco-nut  and  date  palms,  tamarinds  and  bananas  may 
be  seen;  orchil  is  gathered;  and  indigo  and  castor-oil  are  pro- 
duced. Of  considerable  importance  is  the  physic-nut  {Jatropha 
cur  cos),  which  is  exported. ' 

Fauna. — Quails  are  found  in  all  the  islands;  rabbits  in  Boa 
Vista,  Sao  Thiago  and  Fogo;  wild  boars  in  Sao  Thiago.  Both 
black  and  grey  rats  are  common.  Goats,  horses  and  asset  are 
feared,  and  goatskins  are  exported.  The  neighbouring  sea 
abounds  with  fish,  and  coral  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  a  colony  of 
Neapolitans  in  Sao  Thiago.  Turtles  come  from  the  African  coast 
to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  sandy  shores.  The  Uheu  Branco,  or 
White  Islet,  between  Sao  Nicolao  and  Santa  Luzia,  is  remarkable 
as  containing  a  variety  of  puffin  unknown  elsewhere,  and  a 
species  of  large  lizard  {Macroscinctus  cociei)  which  feeds  on  plants. 

Inhabitants.— The  first  settlers  on  the  islands  imported  negro 
slaves  from  the  African  coast.  Slavery  continued  in  full  force 
mntil  1854,  when  the  Portuguese  government  freed  the  public 
slaves,  and  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  private  ownership.  In 
1857  arrangements  were  made  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  by  1876  the  last  slave  had  been  liberated.  The  transporta- 
tion of  convicts  from  Portugal,  a  much-dreaded  punishment,  was 
continued  until  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  the 
coexistence  of  these  two  forms  of  servitude,  even  more  than  the 
climate,  which  prevented  any  large  influx  of  Portuguese  colonists. 
Hence  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  far  outnumber  the  white 
Inhabitants.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  taller  than  the  Portuguese,  and 
are  of  fine  physique,  with  regular  features  but  woolly  hair. 
Slavery  and  the  enervating  climate  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
habits  ol  the  people,  whose  indolence  and  fatalism  are  perhaps 
their  most  obvious  qualities.  Their  language  is  a  bastard 
Portuguese,  known  as  the  lingua  creaula.  Their  religion  is  Roman 
Catholicism,  combined  with  a  number  of  pagan  beliefs  and  rites, 
which  are  fostered  by  the  curandeiros  or  medicine  men.  These 
superstitions  tend  to  disappear  gradually  before  the  advance  of 
education,  which  has  progressed  considerably  since  1867,  when 
the  first  school,  a  lyceum,  was  opened  in  Ribeira  Brava,  the 
capital  of  Sao  Nicolao.    On  all  the  inhabited  islands,  except 


Santa  Luzia,  there  are  churches  and  primary  schools,  conducted 
by  the  government  or  the  priests.  The  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes  are  sent  to  Lisbon  for  their  education. 

Government  —  The  archipelago  forms  one  of  the  foreign 
provinces  of  Portugal,  and  is  under  the  command  of  a  governor* 
in-chief  appointed  by  the  crown.  There  are  two  principal  judges, 
one  for  the  windward  and  another  for  the  leeward  group,  the 
former  with  his  residence  at  Sao  Nicolao,  and  the  latter  at  Praia; 
and  each  island  has  a  military  commandant,  a  few  soldiers,  and  a 
number  of  salaried  officials,  such  as  police,  magistrates  and 
custom-house  directors.  There  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, with  a  bishop,  dean  and  canons. 

Industries. — The  principal  industries,  apart  from  agriculture, 
are  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  spirits,  salt,  cottons  and  straw  hats 
and  fish-curing.  The  average  yearly  value  of  the  exports  is 
about  £60,000;  that  of  the  imports  (including  £200,000  for  coal), 
about  £350,000.  The  most  important  of  the  exports  are  coffee, 
physic-nuts,  millet,  sugar,  spirits,  salt,  live  animals,  skins  and 
fish.  This  trade  is  principally  carried  on  with  Lisbon  and  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  with 
passing  vessels.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  coal,  textiles, 
food-stuffs,  wine,  metals,  tobacco,  machinery,  pottery  and 
vegetables.  Over  3000  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  exceeding 
3,500,000,  annually  enter  the  ports  of  the  archipelago;  the 
majority  call  at  Mindello,  on  Sao  Vicente,  for  coal,  and  do  nor 
receive  or  discharge  any  large  quantities  of  cargo. 

Santo  Attiio  (pop.  25.000).  at  the  extreme  north-west  of  the 
archipelago,  has  an  area  of  265  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  very  rugged 
and  mountainous,  abounding  in  volcanic  craters,  ol  which  the  chief 
is  the  Topoda  Coroa  (7300  ft.),  also  known  as  the  Sugar-loaf.  Mineral 
springs  exist  in  many  places.  The  island  is  the  most  picturesque, 
the  healthiest,  and,  on  its  north-western  slope,  the  best  watered  and 
most  fertile  of  the  archipelago.  The  south-eastern  slope,  shut  out 
by  lofty  mountains  from  the  fertilizing  moisture  of  the  trade-winds, 
has  an  entirely  different  appearance,  black  rocks,  white  pumice 
and  red  clay  being  iu  most  characteristic  features.  Sanro  Antao 
produces  large  quantities  of  excellent  coffee,  besides  sugar  and  fruit. 
It  has  several  small  ports,  of  which  the  chief  arc  the  sheltered  and 
spacious  Tarrafal  Bay,  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  the  more 
frequented  Ponta  do  Sol,  on  the  north-east,  8  m.  from  the  capital. 
Ribeira  Grande,  a  town  of  4500  inhabitants.  Cinchona  is  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1780  the  slaves  on  Santo  Antao  were 
declared  free,  but  this  decree  was  not  carried  out.  About  the  same 
timo  many  white  settlers,  chiefly  from  the  Canaries,  entered  the 
island,  and  introduced  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

Sao  Vicente,  or  Si  Vincent  (8000),  lies  near  Santo  Antio,  on  the 
south-east,  and  has  an  area  of  75  sq.  m.  Its  highest  point  is  Monte 
Verde  (2400  ft.).  The  whole  island  is  as  arid  and  sterile  as  the 
south-eastern  half  of  Santo  Antio,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  was 
practically  uninhabited  until  1795;  in  1829  its  population  numbered 
about  100.  Its  harbour,  an  extinct  crater  on  the  north  coast,  with 
an  entrance  eroded  by  the  sea,  affords  complete  shelter  from  every 
wind.  An  English  speculator  founded  a  coaling  station  here  in 
1851,  and  the  town  of  Mindello,  also  known  as  Porto  Grande  or  St 
Vincent,  grew  up  rapidly,  and  became  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
archipelago.  Most  of  the  business  is  in  English  hands,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  understand  English.  Foodstuffs,  wood 
and  water  are  imported  from  Santo  Antao,  and  the  water  is  stored 
in  a  targe  reservoir  at  Mindello.  Sao  Vicente  has  a  station  for  the 
submarine  cable  from  Lisbon  to  Pernambuco  in  Brazil. 

Santa  Luzia,  about  5  m.  south-east,  has  an  area  of  18  sq.  m., 
and  forms  a  single  estate,  occupied  only  by  the  servants  or  the 
family  of  the  proprietor.  Its  highest  point  is  885  ft.  above  sea-leveL 
On  the  south-west  it  has  a  good  harbour,  visited  by  whaling  and 
fishing  boats.  Much  orchil  was  formerly  gathered,  and  there  h 
good  pasturage  for  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  A  little  to  the 
south  are  the  uninhabited  islets  of  Branco  and  Razo. 

Sao  Nieolao,  or  Ntcolau  (12,000),  a  long,  narrow,  crescent-shaped 
island  with  an  area  of  126  sq.  m.,  lies  farther  east,  near  the  middle 
of  the  archipelago.  Its  climate  is  not  very  healthy.  Maize,  kidney- 
beans,  manioc,  sugarcane  and  vines  are  cultivated ;  and  in  ordinary 
years  grain  is  exported  to  the  other  islands.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous, and  culminates  in  two  peaks  which  can  be  seen  for  many 
leagues;  one  has  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  is  near  the  middle  01 
the  island;  the  other,  Monte  Gordo,  is  near  the  west  end,  and  has  a 
height  of  4280  ft.  All  the  other  islands  of  the  group  can  be  seen 
from  Sao  Nicolao  in  clear  weather.  Vessel*  frequently  enter  Pre- 
guica,  or  Freshwater  Bay.  near  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
island,  for  water  and  fresh  provisions;  and  the  custom-house  is  here. 
The  island  was  one  of  the  first  colonized:  in  1774  its  inhabitants 
numbered  13.500,  but  famine  subsequently  caused  a  great  decrease. 
The  first  capital.  Lapa,  at  the  end  of  a  promontory  on  the  south- 
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was  abandoned  during  ihe  period  of  Spanish  aacct 
Portugal   (1380-1640)111  favour  of   Ribcira   Brava  {U 

Sal  (750)',  in  the  north-enst  of  (he  archipelago,  has  1 
■q-  a,  ft  was  originally  HMj/aiauial  ("  plain 
BaEnent  of  the  creatcr  put  of  in  surface.     It  derive*  its  n,vu«  li  iwhiv 

century  it  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few  shepherds,  and  by  slaves 

owing  to  drought  and  consequent  famine;  and  only  in  1808  waa the 
ma  nufac  Lure  ol  salt  resumed.  A  railway,  the  first  built  in  Port  ugoeae 
territory,  waa  opened  in  1B3J.  The  hostile  Brazilian  tariffs  oftBSo 
for  a  time  nearly  destroyed  the  salt  trade.  Whalea.  turtles  and  fish 
are  abundant,  and  dairy-farming  fa  a  prosperous  industry.  There 
arc  many  small  harbours,  which  render  ovary  part  of  the  island 

aBKSV^  (2600).  the  1 

diacovervra  in  the  15th  cefliu^.  ■»■  ■„■■■■■  h^h,  ,*******  .— 
riew,".ia  singularly  inappropriate  for  with  the  exception  oj  a  few 

seems  nothing  but  an  arid  .waste.  The  little  vegetation  that  then 
eirits  a  in  the  bottom  01  ravines,  where  corn,  beam  and  cotton  are 
calcinated.  The  tpringsof  good  wuicrare  few.  The  coast  is  indented 
by  numerous  ■hallow  bays,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  harbour  ol  the 
capital.  Porto  Sal-Rd,  on  the  western  side  (pop.  about  1000).  A 
chain  of  heights,  flanked  by  inferior  ranges,  traverses  the  middle  of 
Bon  Vim,  culminating  in  Monte  Gallego  (1150  It.},  towards  the  east, 
la  the  north-western  angle  of  the  island  there  is  a  low  tract  of  loose 
•and,  which  is  inundated  with  water  during  the  rainy  season;  and 
here  are  some  ottenaive  Bait-pans,  where  the  sea-water  is  evaporated 
by  the  beat  of  the  sun.  Salt  and  orchil  are  caponed.  A  good  deal 
r*  fish  is  taken  on  the  roast  and  supplies  the  impoverished  islanders 
with  much  of  their  load. 

Main  (1000)  has  an  area  of  711  so.  m.,  and  resemblea  Sal  and  Boa 
Vista  in  etiolate  and  configuration,  although  it  belongs  10  the  Sou- 
vento  group.     Its  best  harbour  is  that  ol  Nona  Senhora  da  Luc, 

—  ■' outh-west  coast,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Porto  Ingler 

ih  Road,  from  the  fact  that  It  wis  occupied  until  the  end  of 
nitury  by  the  British,  who  based  their  claim  on  the 
marriage-treaty  Between  Charles  II.  and  Catherine  of  Braganaa 
fiooj).  The  island  is  a  barren,  treeless  sraste,  surrounded  by  rocks. 
lt>  Inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  by  the  manufacture  of  salt,  by 
cattle-farming  and  by  fishing,  are  compelled  to  import  moat  of 
their  provisions  from  Sao  Thiago,  with  which,  for  purposes  ol  local 
administration.  Maio  it  included. 

S&t  riioro  (63.000)  is  the  most  populous  and  the  largest  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  having  an  area  of  150  sq.  m.    Il  is  also  one  of 
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. heights,  formed  oi  basalt 

■  chalk  and  day.  and  culminating,  in  the  central  Pico  da 
Mfr.J.asharplypointed  cone,  "  There  are  numerous  ravl 

iriety  of  tropical  fruits  and  cereals.  Spirit!  are  nun  iiuiii 
ir-c-ine.  and  coarse  sugar  is  manufactured.  The  first  capital  of 
islands  was  Ribcira  Grande,  to-day  called  Cidade  Velha  or  the 
City,  a  pictures! -  ._..,._      ,. 
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History. — The  earliest  known  discovery  of  the  island*  was 
made  in  1456  by  the  Venetian  captain  Alvbe  Cadanxnto  (7.1.), 
who  bad  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 
The  archipelago  was  granted  by  King  Alphonao  V.  ol  Portugal 
to  his  brother,  Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  agents  completed  the 
work  of  discovery.  Ferdinand  was  an  absolute  monarch, 
exercising  a  commercial  monopoly.  Jn  1461  he  tent  an  expedition 
to  recruit  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  thus  to  people  the 
islands,  which  were  almost  certainly  uninhabited  at  the  time. 
On  his  death  in  1470  his  privileges  reverted  Io  the  crown,  and 
were  bestowed  by  John  IL  on  Prince  Emanuel,  by  whose  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1495  the  archipelago  finally  became  part  of 
the  royal  dominions.  Its  population  and  Importance  rapidly 
increased;  its  first  bishop  was  consecrated  in  1532,  its  first 
governor-general  appointed  about  the  end  of  the  century.  Il 
was  enriched  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Portuguese  fleets,  on  their 
return  to  Europe  laden  with  treasure  from  the  East,  and  by  the 
presence  of  immigrants  from  Madeira,  who  introduced  better 
agricultural  methods  and  several  new  industries,  such  as  dyeing 
and  disliUalion  of  spirits.  The  failure  to  maintain  an  equal  rale 
of  progress  in  the  iSth  and  19th  centuries  was  due  partly  to 
drought,  famine  and  disease — in  particular,  to  the  famines  of 
'7JO-I73J  and  1831-1833— and  portly  to  gross  misgovemment 
bythePoriug  ""      ' 
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of  the  islands  is  given  In  vols.  njriti.  and 
apriieal  Society  (1905  and 
,byJ-A.  Martina  (Lisbon. 
umhwviih  s-iaboB  at  irregular  intervals. 
(Leiprij,  18B4)  and  Da  Vakavr  drr 
by  C.  (.toiler.  A  useful  map.  entitled 
.   .  rOefngo  io  Cabo   Verdt,  waa   issued    in 

1900  by  the  Comtntssde  dt  Carfofsaafus,  Lisbon. 

CAPQRAVE,  JOHN  (1391-1464),  English  chronicler  and 
hasiologist,  was  born  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  on  the  list  of  April 
>3Q3.  He  became  a  priest,  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Oxlord, 
where  he  lectured  on  theology,  and  subsequently  joined  the  order 
of  Angustinian  hermits.  Most  of  his  Life  he  spent  in  the  house  of 
the  order  at  Lynn,  of  which  be  probably  became  prior;  he  waa 
certainly  provincial  of  his  order  in  England,  which  involved 
visits  toother  friaries,  and  he  made  at  least  one  journey  to  Rome. 
He  died  on  the  nth  of  August  1464. 

Capgrave  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  was  reputed  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  bis  age.  The  bulk  of  his  works  are 
theological:  sermons,  commentaries  and  Uvea  of  saints.  His 
reputation  as  a  hagiologist  rears  on  his  .Vow  legenda  Angliai,  or 
Cnialcrui  of  the  English  aunts,  but  this  waa  no  note  than  a 
recension  of  the  Saxailofitm  which  tan  chronicler  John  of 
Tinmouth,  a  monk  of  St  Albans,  had  completed  in  1365,  which 
in  its  turn  was  largely  borrowed  from  the  SanclticrAum  of  Cuido, 
abbot  of  St  Denis.  The  Nina  Ugatta  was  printed  by  Wynkvn 
de  Word*  in  ijtfi  and  again  in  ijij.  Capgrave's  historical 
works  are  The  Chnnklt  ef  England  (from  the  Crsarion  to  1417), 
written  in  English  and  unnnlshtd  at  his  death,  and  the  Libtr  de 
illwiritms  Hmritii,  completed  between  144'  and  1453.  The 
latter  is  a  collection  of  lives  of  German  emperors  (918-noS), 
English  kings  (1100-1446)  and  other  famous  Henries  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  (1031-1406).  The  portion  devoted  to  Henry 
VI.  of  England  in  a  contemporary  record,  but  consists  mainly  of 
ejaculations  in  praise  of  the  pious  king.    The  actountl  of  the 
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CAP  HAITIEN--CAPILLARY  ACTION 


other  English  Henries  are  transferred  from  various  well-known 

chroniclers.    The  Chronide  was  edited  for  the  "  Rolls  "  Series 

by  Francis  Charles  Hingeston  (London,  1858);    the  Uber  dt 

illustrious  Hernias  was  edited  (London,  1858)  for  the  same  series 

by  F.  C.  Hingeston,  who  published  an  English  translation  the 

same  year.    The  editing  of  both  the  works  is  very  uncritical 

and  bad. 

See  Potthast,  Bibtiotkeka  Med.  Aev. ;  and  U.  Chevalier,  Rfperloire 
des  sources  kist.  Buhbibliographie,  s.v. 

CAP  HAITIBN,  Cape  HaXton  or  Haytien,  a  seaport  of  Haiti, 
West  Indies.  Pop.  about  15,00a  It  is  situated  on  the  north 
coast,  90  m.  N.  of  Port  au  Prince,  in  19°  46'  N.  and  72°  14'  W. 
Its  original  Indian  name  was  Guarico,  and  it  has  been  known,  at 
various  times,  as  Cabo  Santo,  Cap  Francais  and  Cape  Henri, 
while  throughout  Haiti  it  is  always  called  Le  Cap.  It  is  the  most 
picturesque  town  in  the  republic,  and  the  second  in  importance. 
On  three  sides  it  is  hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the 
fourth  it  overlooks  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour.  Under  the 
French  rule  it  was  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  its  splendour, 
wealth  and  luxury  earned  for  it  the  title  of  the  "  Paris  of  Haiti." 
It  was  then  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  possessed  a  large  and 
flourishing  university.  The  last  remains  of  its  former  glory  were 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  184a  and  the  British  bombard- 
ment of!  1865.  Although  now  but  a  collection  of  squalid  wooden 
huts,  with  here  and  there  a  well-built  warehouse,  it  is  the  centre 
of  a  thriving  district  and  does  a  large  export  trade.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
and  in  1687  received  a  large  French  colony.  In  1605  it  was 
taken  and  burned  by  the  British,  and  in  1 791  it  suffered  the  same 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  It  then  became  the 
capital  of  King  Henri  Christophe's  dominions,  but  since  his  fall 
has  suffered  severely  in  numerous  revolutions. 

CAPILLARY  ACTION.1  A  tube,  the  bore  of  which  is  so  small 
that  it  will  only  admit  a  hair  (Lat.  capilla),  is  called  a.  capillary 
tube.  When  such  a  tube  of  glass,  open  at  both  ends,  is  placed 
vertically  with  its  lower  end  immersed  in  water,  the  water 
is  observed  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  to  stand  within  the  tube 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  water  outside.  The  action  between 
the  capillary  tube  and  the  water  has  been  called  capillary  action, 
and  the  name  has  been  extended  to  many  other  phenomena 
which  have  been  found  to  depend  on  properties  of  liquids  and 
solids  similar  to  those  which  cause  water  to  rise  in  capillary  tubes. 

The  forces  which  are  concerned  in  these  phenomena  are  those 
which  act  between  neighbouring  parts  of  the  same  substance, 
and  which  are  called  forces  of  cohesion,  and  those  which  act 
between  portions  of  matter  of  different  kinds,  which  are  called 
forces  of  adhesion.  These  forces  are  quite  insensible  between 
two  portions  of  matter  separated  by  any  distance  which  we  can 
directly  measure.  It  is  only  when  the  distance  becomes  exceed- 
ingly small  that  these  forces  become  perceptible.  G.  H.  Quincke 
(Pogg.  Ann.  exxxvii.  p.  402)  made  experiments  to  determine  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  the  effect  of  these  forces  is  sensible, 
and  he  found  for  various  substances  distances  about  the 
twenty-thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre. 

Historical. — According  to  J.  C.  Poggendorff  (Pogg.  Ann.  d. 
p.  551),  Leonardo  da  Vind  must  be  considered  as  the  discoverer 
of  capillary  phenomena,  but  the  first  accurate  observations  of 
the  capillary  action  of  tubes  and  glass  plates  were  made  by 
Francis  Hawksbee  (Physico-Mechanical  Experiments,  London, 
»7°9.  PP-  139-169;  And  Phil.  Trans.,  1711  and  1712),  who 
ascribed  the  action  to  an  attraction  between  the  glass  and  the 
liquid.  He  observed  that  the  effect  was  the  same  in  thick  tubes 
as  in  thin,  and  conduded  that  only  those  particles  of  the  glass 
which  are  very  near  the  surface  have  any  influence  on  the 
phenomenon.  Dr  James  Jurin  (Phil.  Trans.,  1718,  p.  7.39,  and 
>7>9»  P+  1083)  showed  that  the  height  at  which  the  liquid  is 
suspended  depends  on  the  section  of  the  tube  at  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube.  He  considered  that  the  suspension  of  the  liquid  is  due 

•  In  this  revision  of  James  Clerk  M axweU**  classical  article  in 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bhtanmica,  addition*  are 
marked  by  squareJmckeis. 


to  "  the  attraction  of  the  periphery  or  section  of  the  surface 
of  the  tube  to  which  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  is  contiguous 
and  coheres."  From  this  he  showed  that  the  rise  of  the  liquid 
in  tubes  of  the  same  substance  is  inversely  proportional  to  their 
radii.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  devoted  the  31st  query  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Optuks  to  molecular  forces,  and  instanced  several 
examples  of  the  cohesion  of  liquids,  such  as  the  suspension  of 
mercury  in  a  barometer  tube  at  more  than  double  the  hdght 
at  which  it  usually  stands.  This  arises  from  its  adhesion  to 
the  tube,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury  sustains  a  consider- 
able tension,  or  negative  pressure,  without  the  separation  of  its 
parts.  He  considered  the  capillary  phenomena  to  be  of  the  same 
kind,  but  his  explanation  is  not  sufficiently  explidt  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  the  action  of  the  attractive  force. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  these  early  speculators  ascribe 
the  phenomena  to  attraction,  they  do  not  distinctly  assert  that 
this  attraction  is  sensible  only  at  insensible  distances,  and  that 
for  all  distances  which  we  can  directly  measure  the  force  is  alto- 
gether insensible.  The  idea  of  such  forces,  however,  had  been 
distinctly  formed  by  Newton,  who  gave  the  first  example  of 
the  calculation  of  the  effect  of  such  forces  in  his  theorem  on  the 
alteration  of  the  path  of  a  light-corpusde  when  it  enters  or 
leaves  a  dense  body. 

Alexis  Claude  Clairault  (Tktorie  dt  la  figure  de  la  terre,  Paris, 
1808,  pp.  105,  128)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  the 
necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  attraction  between  the  parts 
of  the  fluid  itself  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena.  He  did 
not,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  distance  at  which  the 
attraction  is  sensible  is  not  only  small  but  altogether  insensible. 
J.  A.  von  Segner  (Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Gdlting.  i.  (1751)  p.  301) 
introduced  the  very  important  idea  of  the  surface-tension  of 
liquids,  which  he  ascribed  to  attractive  forces,  the  sphere  of 
whose  action  is  so  small "  ut  nullo  adhuc  sensu  pcrcipi  potucrit.'* 
In  attempting  to  calculate  the  effect  of  this  surface-tension  in 
determining  the  form  of  a  drop  of  the  liquid,  Segner  took  account 
of  the  curvature  of  a  meridian  section  of  the  drop,  but  neglected 
the  effect  of  the  curvature  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this 
section. 

The  idea  of  surface-tension  introduced  by  Segner  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  subsequent  development  of  the  theory. 
We  may  regard  it  as  a  physical  fact  established  by  experiment 
in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  solid  bodies. 
We  may  investigate  the  forces  which  act  between  finite  portions 
of  a  liquid  in  the  same  way  as  we  investigate  the  forces  which 
act  between  finite  portions  of  a  solid.  The  experiments  on  solids- 
lead  to  certain  laws  of  elasticity  expressed  in  terms  of  coefficients, 
the  values  of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  experiments 
on  each  particular  substance.  Various  attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  deduce  these  laws  from  particular  hypotheses  as  to  the 
action  between  the  molecules  of  the  elastic  substance.  We  may 
therefore  regard  the  theory  of  elastidty  as  consisting  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  establishes  the  laws  of  the  elastidty  of  a 
finite  portion  of  the  solid  subjected  to  a  homogeneous  strain, 
and  deduces  from  these  laws  the  equations  of  the  equilibrium 
and  motion  of  a  body  subjected  to  any  forces  and  displace* 
ments.  The  second  part  endeavours  to  deduce  the  facts  of 
the  elastidty  of  a  finite  portion  of  the  substance  from  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  motion  of  its  constituent  molecules  and  the  forces 
acting  between  them.  In  like  manner  we  may  by  experiment 
ascertain  the  general  fact  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  in  a  state 
of  tension  similar  to  that  of  a  membrane  stretched  equally  in 
all  directions,  and  prove  that  this  tension  depends  only  on  the 
nature  and  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  not  on  its  form,  and 
from  this  as  a  secondary  physical  principle  we  may  deduce  all 
the  phenomena  of  capillary  action.  This  is  one  step  of  the 
investigation.  The  next  step  is  to  deduce  this  surface-tension 
from  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  liquid 
and  of  the  bodies  that  surround  it.  The  sdentific  importance 
of  this  step  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  insight  which  it 
affords  or  promises  into  the  molecular  constitution  of  real  bodies 
by  the  suggestion  of  experiments  by  which  wc  may  discriminate 
between  rival  molecular  theories. 
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I*  1756  J-  G.  Lesdenfrost  (D$  aquae  communis  uomnmllis 
qualitatibus  tr  octal  us,  Duisburg)  showed  that  a  soap-bubble 
tends  to  contract,  so  that  if  the  tube  with  which  it  was  blown 
is  left  open  the  bubble  will  diminish  in  sixeand  will  expel  through 
the  tube  the  air  which  it  contains.  He  attributed  this  force, 
however,  not  to  any  general  property  of  the  surfaces  of  liquids, 
bat  to  the  fatty  part  of  the  soap  which  he  supposed  to  separate 
itself  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  solution,  and  to  form 
a  thin  skin  on  the  outer  face  of  the  bubble. 

In  1787  Gaspard  Monge  {Ulmoires  de  PAcad.  da  Sciences, 
1787,  p.  506)  asserted  that  "  by  supposing  the  adherence  of  the 
particles  of  a  fluid  to  have  a  sensible  effect  only  at  the  surface 
itself  and  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  it  would  be  easy  to  deter* 
mine  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces  of  fluids  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  solid  boundaries  which  contain  them;  that  these  surfaces 
would  be  UnUariaeoi  which  the  tension,  constant  in  all  directions, 
would  be  everywhere  equal  to  the  adherence  of  two  particles, 
and  the  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  would  then  present  nothing 
which  could  not  be  determined  by  analysis."  He  applied  this 
principle  of  surface-tension  to  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
attractions  and  repulsions  between  bodies  floating  on  a  liquid. 

In  1802  John  Leslie  {Phil.  Mag.,  1802,  vol.  xiv.  p.  193)  gave 
the  first  correct  explanation  of  the  rise  of  a  liquid  in  a  tube  by 
considering  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  solid  on  the  very 
thin  stratum  qf  the  liquid  in  contact  with  it  He  did  not,  like 
the  earlier  speculators,  suppose  this  attraction  to  act  in  an  up- 
waid  direction  so  as  to  support  the  fluid  directly.  He  showed 
that  the  attraction  is  everywhere  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
solid.  The  direct  effect  of  the  attraction  is  to  increase  the 
pressure  of  the  stratum  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  solid, 
so  as  to  make  it  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
fluid.  The  result  of  this  pressure  if  unopposed  is  to  cause  this 
stratum  to  spread  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  solid  as  a  drop 
of  water  is  observed  to  do  when  placed  on  a  clean  horizontal 
glass  plate,  and  this  even  when  gravity  opposes  the  action, 
as  when  the  drop  is  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  plate. 
Hence  a  glass  tube  phinged  into  water  would  become  wet  all 
over  were  it  not  that  the  ascending  liquid  film  carries  up  a 
quantity  of  other  liquid  which  coheres  to  it,  so  that  when  it  has 
ascended  (o  a  certain  height  the  weight  of  the  column  balances 
the  force  by  which  the  film  spreads  itself  over  the  glass.  This 
explanation  of  the  action  of  the  solid  is  equivalent  to  that  by 
which  Gauss  afterwards  supplied  the  defect  of  the  theory  of 
Laplace,  except  that,  not  being  expressed  in  terms  of  mathe- 
matical symbols,  it  does  not  indicate  the  mathematical  relation 
between  the  attraction  of  individual  particles  and  the  final 
result.  Leslie's  theory  was  afterwards  treated  according  to' 
Laplace's  mathematical  methods  by  James  Ivory  in  the  article 
on  capillary  action,  under  "Fluids,  Elevation  of,"  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
published  in  18 19. 

In  1804  Thomas  Young  (Essay  on  the  " Cohesion  of  Fluids," 
Phil.  Trans.,  1805,  p.  65)  founded  the  theory  of  capillary  pheno- 
mena on  the  principle  of  surface-tension.  He  also  observed  the 
constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  of  a  liquid  surface  with  a  solid, 
and  showed  how  from  these  two  principles  to  deduce  the  pheno- 
mena of  capillary  action.  His  essay  contains  the  solution  of  a 
great  number  of  cases,  including  most  of  those  afterwards  solved 
by  Laplace,  but  his  methods  of  demonstration,  though  always 
correct,  and  often  extremely  elegant,  are  sometimes  rendered 
obscure  by  his  scrupulous  avoidance  of  mathematical  symbols. 
Having  applied  the  secondary  principle  of  surface-tension  to 
the  various  particular  cases  of  capillary  action,  Young  proceeded 
to  deduce  this  surface-tension  from  ulterior  principles.  He 
supposed  the  particles  to  act  on  one  another  with  two  different 
kinds  of  forces,  one  of  which,  the  attractive  force  of  cohesion, 
extends  to  particles  at  a  greater  distance  than  those  to  which 
the  repulsive  force  is  confined.  He  further  supposed  that  the 
attractive  force  is  constant  throughout  the  minute  distance  to 
which  it  extends,  but  that  the  repulsive  force  increases  rapidly 
as  the  distance  diminishes.  He  thus  showed  that  at  a  curved 
put  of  the  surface,  a  superficial  particle  would  be  urged  towards 


the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  and  he  gave  reasons  for 
concluding  that  this  force  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  of  the  surface  in  two  normal  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

The  subject  was  next  taken  up  by  Pierre  Simon  Laplace 
(Mecanique  cMcsU,  supplement  to  the  tenth  book,  pub.  in  1806). 
His  results  are  m  many  respects  identical  with  those  of  Young, 
but  his  methods  of  arriving  at  them  are  very  different,  being 
conducted  entirely  by  mathematical  calculations.  The  form 
into  which  he  threw  his  investigation  seems  to  have  deterred 
many  able  physicists  from  the  inquiry  into  the  ulterior  cause  of 
capillary  phenomena,  and  induced  them  to  rest  cqntcnt  with 
deriving  them  from  the  fact  of  surface-tension.  But  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  effect  of  forces  which  are  sensible 
only  at  insensible  distances;  and  Laplace  has  furnished  us  with 
an  example  of  the  method  of  this  study  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Laplace  investigated  the  force  acting  on  the  fluid 
contained  in  an  infinitely  slender  canal  normal  to  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
outside  the  canal  He  thus  found  for  the  pressure  at  a  point 
in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  an  expression  of  the  form 

p-K+JH(i/R+i/RO, 
where  K  is  a  constant  pressure,  probably  very  large,  which, 
however,  does  not  influence  capillary  phenomena,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  determined  from  observation  of  such  phenomena; 
H  is  another  constant  on  which  all  capillary  phenomena  depend; 
and  R  and  R'  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  any  two  normal 
sections  of  the  surface  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  own  investigation  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  symbols  used  by  Laplace,  as  we  shall  find  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  physical  interpretation  of  these  symbols  is 
necessary  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  In  the 
Supplement  to  the  Theory  of  Capillary  Action,  Laplace  deduced 
the  equation  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  from  the  condition  that 
the  resultant  force  on  a  particle  at  the  surface  must  be  normal 
to  the  surface.  His  explanation,  however,  of  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
in  a  tube  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  constancy  of  the  angle 
of  contact  for  the  same  solid  and  fluid,  and  of  this  he  has  nowhere 
given  a  satisfactory  proof.  In  this  supplement  Laplace  gave 
many  important  applications  of  the  theory,  and  compared  the 
results  with  the  experiments  of  Louis  Joseph  Gay  Lussac. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  was  made 
by  C.  F.  Gauss  {Principle  generalia  Theoriae  Figurae  Fluidorum 
in  statu  Aequilibrii,  Gttttingen,  1830,  or  Werkc,  v.  29,  Gtittingen, 
1867).  The  principle  which  he  adopted  is  that  of  virtual  velo- 
cities, a  principle  which  under  his  hands  was  gradually  trans- 
forming itself  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  Instead  of  calculating  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  on  each  particle  arising 
from  the  action  of  neighbouring  particles,  he  formed  a  single 
expression  which  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  potentials  arising 
from  the  mutual  action  between  pairs  of  particles.  This  ex- 
pression has  been  called  the  force-function.  With  its  sign 
reversed  it  is  now  called  the  potential  energy  of  the  system.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  first  depending  on  the  action  of 
gravity,  the  second  on  the  mutual  action  between  the  particles 
of  the  fluid,  and  the  third  on  the  action  between  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  and  the  particles  of  a  solid  or  fluid  in  contact  with  it. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  is  that  this  expression  (which 
we  may  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  call  the  potential  energy) 
shall  be  a  minimum.  This  condition  when  worked  out  gives 
not  only  the  equation  of  the  free  surface  in  the  form  already 
established  by  Laplace,  but  the  conditions  of  the  angle  of 
contact  of  this  surface  with  the  surface  of  a  solid. 

Gauss  thus  supplied  the  principal  defect  in  the  great  work  of 
Laplace.  He  also  pointed  out  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
assumptions  which  we  must  make  with  respect  to  the  law  oft* 
action  of  the  particles  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  observed 
phenomena.  He  did  not,  however,  enter  into  the  explanation 
of  particular  phenomena,  as  this  had  been  done  already  by 
Laplace,  but  he  pointed  out  to  physicists  the  advantages  of  the 
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method  of  Segner  and  Giy  Lussac,  afterwards  carried  out  by 
Quincke,  of  measuring  the  dimensions  of  large  drops  of  mercury 
on  a  horizontal  or  slightly  concave  surface,  and  those  of  large 
bubbles  of  air  In  transparent  liquids  resting  against  the  under  side 
of  a  horizontal  plate  of  a  substance  wetted  by  the  Nquid. 

In  1 83 1  Simeon  Denis  Porason  published  his  Nouvclle  TkSorie 
de  faction  capUloire.  He  maintained  that  there  is  a  rapid 
Variation  of  density  near  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and' he  gave 
very  strong  reasons,  which  have  been  only  strengthened  by 
subsequent  discoveries,  for  believing  that  this  is  the  case.  He 
proceeded  to  an  investigation  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  fluid  on  the 
hypothesis  of  uniform  density,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  on  this  hypothesis  none  of  the  observed  capillary  phenomena 
would  take  place,  and  that,  therefore,  Laplace's  theory,  in"  which 
the  density  is  supposed  uniform,  is  not  only  insufficient  but 
erroneous.  In  particular  he  maintained  that  the  constant 
pressure  K,  which  occurs  in  Laplace's  theory,  and  which  on  that 
theory  is  very  large,  must  be  in  point  of  fact  very  small,  but  the 
equation  of  equilibrium  from  which  he  concluded  this  is  itself 
defective.  Laplace  assumed  that  the  liquid  has  uniform  density, 
and  that  the  attraction  of  its  molecules  extends  to  a  finite  though 
insensible  distance.  On  these  assumptions  his  results  are  cer- 
tainly right,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  independent  method  of 
Gauss,  so  that  the  objections  raised  against  them  by  Potsson  fall 
to  the  ground.  But  whether  the  assumption  of  uniform  density 
be  physically  correct  is  a  very  different  question,  and  Poisson 
rendered  good. service  to  science  in  showing  how  to  carry  on 
the  investigation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  density  very  near 
the  surface  is  different  from  that  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid. 

The  result,  however,  of  Poisson's  investigation  is  practically 
equivalent  to  that  already  obtained  by  Laplace.  In  both 
theories  the  equation  of  the  liquid  surface  is  the  same,  involving 
a  constant  H,  which  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  manner  in  which  this  quantity  H 
depends  on  the  law  of  the  molecular  forces  and  the  law  of  density 
near  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  as  these  laws  are  unknown  to 
us  we  cannot  obtain  any  test  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
theories. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  forms  of  the  theory 
of  capillary  action  during  Its  earlier  development.  In  more 
recent  times  the  method  of  Gauss  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
take  account  of  the  variation  of  density  near  the  surface,  and 
its  language  has  been  translated  in  terms  of  the  modern  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy.1 

J.  A.  F.  Plateau  (Statique  expirimentole  el  tkiorique  des 
liquides),  who  made  elaborate  study  of  the  phenomena  of  surface- 
tension,  adopted  the  following  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  effects 
of  gravity.  He  formed  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the 
same  density  as  olive  oil,  and  then  introduced  a  quantity  of  oil 
into  the  mixture.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  sphere  under  the 
action  of  surface-tension  alone.  He  then,  by  means  of  rings  of 
iron-wire,  disks  and  other  contrivances,  altered  the  form  of 
certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  oil.  The  free  portions  of  the 
surface  then  assume  new  forms  depending  on  the  equilibrium 
of  surface-tension.  In  this  way  he  produced  a  great  many  of 
the  forms  of  equilibrium  of  a  liquid  under  the  action  of  surface- 
tension  alone,  and  compared  them  with  the  results  of  mathe- 
matical investigation.  He  also  greatly  facilitated  the  study  of 
liquid  films  by  showing  how  to  form  a  liquid,  the  films  of  which 
will  last  for  twelve  or  even  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  debt 
which  science  owes  to  Plateau  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that,  while  investigating  these  beautiful  phenomena,  he  never 
himself  saw  therri,  having  lost  his  sight  in  about  184a 

G.  L.  van  der  Mensbrugghe  (If 4m.  de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  Bdgtqve, 
xxxvii.,  1873)  devised  a  great  number  of  beautiful  illustrations 

,See  Enrico  Betti.  Teoria  delta  CopillaritA:  Nuovo  Cimento 
(1867);  a  memoir  by  M.  Stahl,  "  Ueber  cinigc  Puttckte  in  der 
Theorfc  der*  Capilbuvrachcinungen,"  Pogg.  Ann.  exxxix.  p.  239 
(1870):  and  J.  t>.  Van  der  Waal's  Oov  de  OmiinuiUii  van  den 
Casen  VloeistoftocsUind.  A  good  account  of  the  subject  from  a 
mathematical  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  James  Challis** 
"'Report  on  the  Theory  of  Capillary  Attraction,"  Brit.  Ass.  Report, 
iv.  p.  ass  0*34^ 


of  the  phenomena  of  surface-tension,  and  showed  their  connexion 
with  the  experiments  of  Charles  Tbmlinson  on  the  figures  formed 
by  oils  dropped  on  the  dean  surface  of  water. 

Athanase  Dupr*  in  his  5th,  6th  and  7th  Memoirs  on  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  (A  tin.  de  Ckimie  et  de  Physique,  1 866- 
1868)  applied  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  capillary 
phenomena,  and  the  experiments  of  his  son  Paul  were  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  well  devised,  tracing  the  influence  of  surface? 
tension  in  a  great  number  of  very  different  circumstances,  and 
deducing  from  independent  methods  the  numerical  value  of 
the  surface-tension.  The  experimental  evidence  which  Dupre 
obtained  bearing  on  the  molecular  structure  of  liquids  must  be 
very  valuable,  even  if  our  present  opinions  on  this  subject  should 
turn  out  to  be  erroneous. 

F.  H.  R.  Ltidtge  (Pogg.  Ann.  exxxix.  p.  620)  experimented  on 
liquid  films,  and  showed  how  a  film  of  a  liquid  of  high  surface- 
tension  is  replaced  by  a  film  of  lower  surface-tension.  He  also 
experimented  on  the  effects  of  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thinner  a  film  is,  the  greater  is 
its  tension.  This  result,  however,  was  tested  by  Van  der  Mens* 
brugghc,  who  found  that  the  tension  is  the  same  for  the  same 
liquid  whatever  be  the  thickness,  as  long  as  the  film  does  not 
burst.  [The  continued  coexistence  of  various  thicknesses,  as 
evidenced  by  the  colours  in  the  same  film,  affords  an  instan- 
taneous proof  of  this  conclusion.)  The  phenomena  of  very  thin 
liquid  films  deserve  the  most  careful  study,  for  it  is  in  this  way 
that  we  are  most  likely  to  obtain  evidence  by  which  we  may  test 
the  theories  of  the  molecular  structure  of  liquids. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Kelvin)  investigated  the 
effect  of  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  on  the  thermal 
equilibrium  between  the  liquid  and  the  vapour  in  contact  with 
it.  He  also  calculated  the  effect  of  surface-tension  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  waves  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  determined  the 
minimum  velocity  of  a  wave,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  when 
it  is  Just  sufficient  to  disturb  the  surface  of  still  water. 

Theory  of  Capillary  Action 

When  two  different  fluids  are  placed  in  contact,  they  may 
cither  diffuse  into  each  other  or  remain  separate.  In  some  cases 
diffusion  takes  place  to  a  limited  extent,  after  which  the  result- 
ing mixtures  do  not  mix  with  each  other.  The  same  substance 
may  be  able  to  exist  in  two  different  states  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  as  when  water  and  its  saturated  vapour  are 
contained  in  the  same  vessel.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
thermal  and  mechanical  equilibrium  of  two  fluids,  two  mixtures, 
or  the  same  substance  in  two  physical  states  in  contact  witn 
each  other,  is  possible  belong  to  thermodynamics.  All  that  we 
have  to  observe  at  present  is  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  fluids 
do  not  mix  of  themselves,  the  potential  energy  of  the  system 
must  be  greater  when  the  fluids  are  mixed  than  when  they  are 
separate. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  it  is  only  very  close  to  the 
bounding  surface  of  a  liquid  that  the  forces  arising  from  the 
mutual  action  of  its  parts  have  any  resultant  effect  on  one  of 
its  particles.  The  experiments  of  Quincke  and  others  seem  to 
show  that  the  extreme  range  of  the  forces  which  produce  capillary 
action  lies  between  a  thousandth  and  a  twenty-thousandth  part 
of  a  millimetre. 

We  shall  use  the  symbol  c  to  denote  this  extreme  range, 
beyond  which  the  action  of  these  forces  may  be  regarded  as 
insensible.  If  x  denotes  the  potential  energy  of  unit  of  mass 
of  the  substance,  we  may  treat  x  as  sensibly  constant  except 
within  a  distance  e  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  fluid.  In 
the  interior  of  the  fluid  it  has  the  uniform  value  xo-  In  like 
manner  the  density,  p,  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  constant  quantity 
po,  which  is  its  value  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid,  except  within 
a  distance  <  of  the  bounding  surface.  Hence  if  V  is  the  volume 
of  a  mass  M  of  liquid  bounded  by  a  surface  whose  area  is  S,  the 
integral 

M-fffpdxdya% (1) 

whete  the  integration  is  to  be  extended  throughout  the  volume 


i  divided  into  two  pun  by  considering  ttparaidy  the 
or  skin  extending  from  the  outer  surface  to  ■  depth  i, 
ich  the  density  and  other  properties  of  the  liquid  vary 
depth,  and  the  interior  portion  ot  the  liquid  within 

is  a  tine  of  insensible  magnitude  compared  with  the 
3  of  the  mass  Of  liquid  and  the  principal  radii  of  curva- 
i  surface,  the  volume  of  the  shell  whose  suffice  is  S 
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Adding 


If  we  suppose  a  normal  » 
5  into  i he  liquid,  we  may 

whose    thickness    is  o>,    in 

P'l1ne  volume  of  oil"' 0*1  he 


alhan.tobedrawBfr. 


h  the  d 


!to  thdlt  will  be  SeV.    In  mats  will  be 
waV    The  mast  of  the  whole  shell  will  therefore  be  sT«sV.  and 
hat  of  the  interior  part  of  the  liquid  {V-S.)n-    We  thus  find  for 
he  whale  nuus  of  the  liquid 

It-Vm-SffM-Ai'-     ....    t» 

To  find  the  potential  energy  we  have  lo  integrate 

E-fffwfciyaa.    .....     0) 

lefind"1"1'  **   °""i         Procesawe       ve  jus    gone       roug  . 

»™-sr:(„-„w../ 


Let  T  be  the  aurface 


tf-^Tao-Ta, 

ertefy  on  ever?  unit  of  kngtTul  the' 
i.    Hence  if  we  write 

T-^tx-aW-. 


ripbery  of  the  Jiqak 


let  us  distinguish  quanii 
We  10311  then  have 


E,-M,m-S£'<* -*.)**Vi. 
Er-Mto,  -Sf^tw  -sOhAi. 


._  ions,  and  dividing  the  aecond  in 

we  obtain  for  the  tension  of  the  aurface  of  contact  of  thi 

If  this  quantity  is  positive,  the  surface  of  contact 
contract,  and  the  liquids  will  remain  distinct.    If,  howc 
negative,  the  displacement  of  the  liqu. 
surface  of  contact  would  be  aided  by 
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ber.byS. 


y  gravity,  would  at  length  become 
however,  of  a  phenomenon  of  this 
ai;  ]b-|uk1ji  which  mi*  of  themselves 


v  of  glass.    This  shorn 


for  the  investl. 

soap-bubble, 
liquid  may  be 


m  its  area  is  changed  from  S  to  S+ dS. 
rk  required  to  effect  this  increase  of  surfai 
rgy  of  the  film  will  he  increased  by  this  ar 

TaS-dE-SJe+edS. 


and  r  the  energy. of  unit  of  arei 


■as  of  unit  of  ana  of  the  fih 
either  surface  of  the  film,  tl 


i  s-c  is  substituted  for  r.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film  is 
he  film,  within  which  the  values  of  j>  and  x  wi«  be  n  and 
Id  ii  depend  on  the  depth,  will  be  the  sine' as  in  a  liquid 


.-(e-J.)<«+a(\p«V,   .     .     . 
tb  d!  .  it 

j--**    £-xb*     ■■■%,-x* 

hypothesis  ol  uniform  density  we.  shall  find  that  thisistru 
whose  thickness  exceeds  a. 

The  symbol  x  Is  defined  at  the  energy  of  unit  of  ma 
substance.     A  kltfvwlwl"  nf  the  ahcnTule  value  of  this  ene 
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form  x-xt.  that  it  to  say,  the  difference  between  the  energy  in  two 
different  states.  The  only  cases,  however,  in  which  we  have  ex* 
periroental  values  of  this  quantity  are  when  the  substance  is  either 
liquid  and  surrounded  by  similar  liquid,  or  gaseous  and  surrounded 
by  similar  gas.  It  is  impossible  to  make  direct  measurements  of 
the  properties  of  particles  of  the  substance  within  the  insensible 
distance  •  of  the  bounding  surface. 

When  a  liquid  is  in  thermal  and  dynamical  equilibrium  with  its 
vapour,  then  if  p'  and  x'  are  the  values  of  *  And  x  for  the  vapour, 
and  p»  and  xo  those  for  the  liquid, 

x'-x»-JL-£(i/p'-i/a),    .    .    .    ;    (21) 

where  J  is  the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat,  L  is  the  latent  heat 
of  unit  of  mass  of  the  vapour,  and  p  is  the  pressure.  At  points  in 
the  liquid  very  near  its  surface  it  is  probable  that  x  i»  greater  than 
Xt.'and  at  points  in  the  feas  very  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid  it 
is  probable  that  x  is  less  than  x\  but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  ascer- 
tained experimentally.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  apply  to 
this  subject  the  methods  used  in  Thermodynamics,  and  where  these 
fail  us  we  shall  have  recourse  to  the  hypotheses  of  molecular  physics. 
We  have  next  to  determine  the  value  of  xJn  terms  of  the  action 
between  one  particle  and  another.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  force 
between  two  particles  m  and  «'  at  the  distance/  is 

F  -mm'Mf)  +Cf) (22) 

being  reckoned  positive  when  the  force  is  attractive.  The  actual 
force  between  the  particles  arises  in  part  from  their  mutual  gravita- 
tion, which  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  This  force  is 
expressed  bymn'  C/"*.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  a  force  subject  to 
this  law  would  not  account  for  capillary  action.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  what  follows,  consider  only  that  part  of  the  force  which  depends 
on  $(/),  where  ♦(/)  is  a  function  of /which  is  insensible  for  all  sensible 
values  of  /,  but  which  becomes  sensible  and  even  enormously  great 
when  /  is  exceedingly  small. 
If  we  next  introduce  a  new  function  of/  and  write 

fj  WW -n(f) (23) 

then  m  m'  Il(/)  will  representyfi)  The  work  done  by  the  attractive 
force  on  the  particle  m,  while  it  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance 
from  *»'  to  the  distance/ from  «' :  or  (at)  The  attraction  of  a  particle 
m  on  a  narrow  straight  rod  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  rod,  one  extremity  of  the  rod  being  at  a  distance/  from  m, 
and  the  other  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  mass  of  unit  of  length  of 
the  rod  being  m'.  The  function  11(f)  is  also  insensible  for  sensible 
values  of/,  but  for  insensible  values  of  /  h  may  become  sensible  and 
even  very  great. 
If  we  next  write 

/,"/"(/)#«•*(«>.    .......    (24) 

then  2vmo+(t)  will  represent — (1)  The  work  done  by  the  attractive 
force  while  a  particle  m  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  a 

distance  s  from  an  infinitely  thin  stratum  of 
the  substance  whose  mass  per  unit  of  area  is 
0;  (2)  The  attraction  of  a  particle  m  placed 
'  at  a  distance  s  from  the  plane  surface  of  an 
infinite  solid  whose  density  is  m. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  in  whkfa  the  particle 
m  is  placed  at  A  distance  s  from  a  curved 
stratum  of  the  substance,  whose  principal 
radii  of  curvature  are  Ri  and  R*.  Let  P 
(fig.  2)  be  the  particle  And  PB  a  normal  to 
the  surface.  Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  a 
normal  section  of  the  surface  of  the  stratum 
At  the  point  B,  making  an  angle  <#  with  the 
section  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  R|. 
.        ,  Then  if  O  is  the  centre  of  curvature  in  the 

plane  of  the  paper,  and  BO- 11, 

1    cos*«  ,  sin'c*  ,    x 

--- £— +"|f- (25) 

Let  POQ-*\      POi-r,      PQ-/,      BP-t, 

/I-ii,+r»-2ATcos*\    ....     (a6) 
The  element  of  the  stratum  at  Q  may  be  cypwised  by 

ff**sin$d$dvt 
or  expressing  dS  in  terms  of  df  by  (26), 

cuf+fdfd*. 
,    Multiplying  this  by  m  and  by  »(/),  we  obtain  for  the  work  done 
by  the  attraction  of  this  element  when  m  is  brought  from  an  infinite 
distance  to  P)t 

m^f-'/IIC/XfoV*. 

Integrating  with  respect  to/  from  /-i  to /-a,  where  aba  line 
very  great  compared  with  the  extreme  range  of  the  molecular  force, 
but  very  smaH  compared  with  either  of  the  radii  of  curvature,  we 
obtain  for  the  work 

fanr+Wti-Ko))**, 

and  since  f  (a)  is  an  insensible  quantity  we  may  omit  it.  We  may 
also  write 

•r-»-i+sir«+*c.. 


since  s  is  very  small  compered  .with  *,  and  expressing  *  in  terms  of 
<*  by  (25),  we  find 

This  then  expresses  the  work  done  by  the  attractive  forces  when 
a  particle  m  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  point  P  at  a 
distance  s  from  a  stratum  whose  surface-density  is  0,  and  whose 
principal  radii  of  curvature  are  Ri  and  Rt. 

To  find  the  work  done  when  m  is  brought  to  the  point  P  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  solid  body,  the  density  of  which  is  a  function 
of  the  depth  »  below  the  surface,  we  have  only  to  write  instead  of  # 
fids,  and  to  integrate 


2sWf: 


•£p*(s)d*+«n  fe+i-)  /»W(*)<*s. 


where,  In  general,  we  must  suppose  p  a  function  of  s.  This  expres- 
sion, when  integrated,  gives  (1)  the  work  done  on  a  particle  m 
while  it  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  point  P,  or  (2) 
the  attraction  on  a  long  slender  column  normal  to  the  surface  and 
terminating  at  P,  the  mass  of  unit  of  length  of  the  column  being  m. 
In  the  form  of  the  theory  given  by  Laplace,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
was  supposed  to  be  uniform.    Hence  if  we*  write 

K-2*/7*(*)*.  H  -2rf 9"sf  (•)*. 

the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  itself  terminating  at  the  surface 
will  be 

p*{K+JH(i/Ri+i/R,)|. 

and  the  work  done  by  the  attractive  forces  when  a  particle  m  Is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  from  an  infinite  distance  will  be 

mp|K+iH(i/R,+i/RI)|. 
If  we  write  - 

J,#(sVff-#(t), 

then  2*fftpf(x)  will  express  the  work  done  by  the  Attractive  forces, 
while  a  particle  m  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  a  distance 
s  from  the  plane  surface  of  a  mass  of  the  substance  of  density  p 
and  Infinitely  thick.  The  function  #(s)  is  insensible  for  all  sensible 
values  of  s.  For  insensible  values  it  may  become  sensible,  but  it 
must  remain  finite  even  when  s-o,  in  which  case  9{o)  »K. 


If  X*  is  the  potential  energy  of  unit  of  mass  of  the  substance  ia 
vapour,  then  at  a  distance  s  from  the  plane  surface  of  the  liquid 

A      L        _,  X-x'-2)rp*(f). 

At  the  surface 

x-x'-2»p*(o). 
At  a  distance  t  within  the  surface 

X  -  x'-4»p*(o)  +2»p«(s). 
If  the  liquid  forms  a  stratum  of  thickness  ct  then 

X  -  x'  -4»<*Xo)  +2Tf$(*)  +2»p*(t  -<), 


The  surface-density  of  this  stratum  is  v 
of  area  is 


<cp.    The  energy  per  unit 


#-/^X^-«P<x'-4»P^o))+2s-p^(s)^+2s-^(c-t)ds. 

Since  the  two  sides  of  the  stratum  are  similar  the  last  two  terms 
are  equal,  and 

«-«p(x'-4»^(o»+4»A,/^(s)ds. 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  c,  we  find 

3?-*    ^-p(x'-4»^(o))+4»p^(c). 
Hence  the  surface-tension 

Integrating  the  first  term  within  brackets  by  parts,  it  becomes 

*(<)  -<*(o)  -C&du 

Remembering  that  #(0)  is  a  finite  quantity,  and  that  j;-  —*(«); 
we  find 

T-4rp*fyKx)dz.  *.  .i   ,  r  .    .    (27) 

When  e  is  greater  than  « this  is  equivalent  to  2H  in  the  equation  of 
Laplace.  *.  Hence  the  tension  is  the  same  for  all  films  thicker  than  «, 
the  range  of  the  molecular  forces.    For  thinner  films 

^--  4»*Wc). 

Hence  if  #(c)  is  positive,  the  tension  and  the  thickness  win  increase 
together.  Now  2wmp^(c)  represents  tneattractionbetweenaparticle 
m  and  the  plane  surface  of  an  infinite  mass  of  the  liquid,  when  the 
distance  of  the  particle  outside  the  surface  is  c.  Now,  the  force 
between  the  particle  and  the  liquid  is  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
attractive:  but  if  between  any  two  small  values  of  c  it  should  be 
repulsive,  then  for  films  whose  thickness  lies  between  these  values 
the  tension  will  increase  as  the  thickness  diminishes,  but  for  all 
other  cases  the  tension  will  diminish  as  the  thickness  diminishes. 

We  have  given  several  examples  in  which  the  density  is  As- 
sumed to  be  uniform,  because  Poisson  has  asserted  that  capillary 
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pheaomsns  would  not  take  place  unlets  the  density  varied  rapidly 
near  the  surface.  In  this  assertion  we  think  he  was  mathematically 
wrong,  though  in  his  own  hypothesis  that  the  density  does  actually 
vary,  he  was  probably  right.  In  fact,  the  quantity  4«VK,  which 
we  may  call  with  van  der  Waals  the  molecular  pressure,  it  so  great 
for  most  liquids  (5000  atmospheres  for  water),  that  in  the  parts  near 
the  surface,  where  the  molecular  pressure  varies  rapidly,  we  may 
expect  considerable  variation  of  density,  even  when  we  .take  into 
account  the  amallness  of  the  compressibility  01  liquids. 

The  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  liquid  arises  from  two  causes, 
the  external  pressure  P  to  which  the  liquid  is  subjected,  and  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  molecules.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  number  of  molecules  within  the  range  of  the 
attraction  of  a  given  molecule  b  very  large,  the  part  of  the  pressure 
arising  from  attraction  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
number  of  molecules  in  unit  of  volume,  that  is,  to  the  square  of  the 
density.    Hence  we  may  write 

*-P+A*». 
where  A  is  a  constant  (equal  to  Laplace's  Intrinsic  pressure  K.    But 
this  equation  is  applicable  only  at  points  in  the  interior,  where  p 
h  not  varying.) 

(The  intrinsic  pressure  and  the  surface-tension  of  a  uniform  mass 
are  perhaps  more  easily  found  by  the  following  process.  The  former 
can  be  found  at  once  by  calculating  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
parts  of  a  large  mass  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  an  imaginary 
plane  interface.  If  the  density  be  r,  the  attraction  between  the 
whole  of  one  side  and  a  layer  upon  the  other  distant  s  from  the  plane 
and  of  thickness  d%  is  2r«¥(s)rfs,  reckoned  per  unit  of  area.  The 
expression  for  the  intrinsic  pressure  is  thus  simply 

K-3*Hf;*(s)*s. (26) 

In  Laplace's  investigation.*  is  supposed  to  be  unity.  We  may  call 
the  value  which  (28)  then  assumes  K*,  so  that  as  above 

IC-a^Vfr)*. (39) 

The  expression  for  the  superficial  tension  is  most  readily  found  with 
the  aid  of  the  idea  of  superficial  energy,  introduced  into  the  subject 
fay  Gauss.  Since  the  tension  is  constant,  the  work  that  must  be 
done  to  extend  the  surface  by  one  unit  of  area  measures  the  tension, 
and  the  work  required  for  the  generation  of  any  surface  is  the  product 
of  the  tension  and  the  area.  From  this  consideration  we  may  derive 
Laplace's  expression,  as  has  been  done  by  Dupre  (Theorie  mecanigue 
de  la  ckaleur,  Paris,  1869),  and  Kelvin  ("  CapUUry  Attraction," 
Proc,  Roy.  Inst.,  January  1886.  Reprinted,  Popular  Lectures  ami 
Addresses,  1889).  For  imagine  a  small  cavity  to  be  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass  and  to  be  gradually  expanded  in  such  a  shape 
that  the  walls  consist  almost  entirely  of  two  parallel  planes.  The 
distance  between  the  planes  is  supposed  to  be  very  small  compared 
with  their  ultimate  diameters,  but  at  the  same  time  large  enough  to 
exceed  the  range  of  the  attractive  forces.  The  work  required  to 
produce  this  crevasse  is  twice  the  product  of  the  tension  and  the  area 
of  one  of  the  faces.  If  we  now  suppose  the  crevasse  produced  by 
direct  separation  of  its  walls,  the  work  necessary  must  be  the  same 
as  before,  the  initial  and  final  configurations  being  identical;  and 
we  recognize  that  the  tension  may  be  measured  by  half  the  work 
that  must  be  done  per  unit  of  area  against  the  mutual  attraction 
in  order  to  separate  the  two  portions  which  lie  upon  opposite  sides 
of  an  ideal  plane  to  a  distance  from  one  another  which  is  outside 
the  range  of  the  forces.    It  only  remains  to  calculate  this  work. 

If  n,  #>  represent  the  densities  of  the  two  infinite  solids,  their 
mutual  attraction  at  distance  a  is  per  unit  of  area 

a*w^7rfs)tfs, .  .  (30) 

or  2T<nctf(s),  if  we  write 

/>(«)*-#(«) (30 

The  work  required  to  produce  the  separation  in  question  is  thus 

awt*ff  $(s)ds;  .........  (32) 

and  for  the  tension  of  a  liquid  of  density  #  we  have 

T-w«0(«)ds. (33) 

The  form  of  this  expression  may  be  modified  by  integration  by  parts. 
For 

Since  9(o)  is  finite,  proportional  to  K,  the  integrated  term  vanishes 
at  both  Emits,  ana  we  have  simply 

£  9(s)d—f*M+W.   ......     (34) 

and 

T-»Vf7sf(r)ds. (35) 

In  Laplace's  notation  the  second  member  of  (34),  multiplied  by  as-, 
is  represented  by  H. 

As  Laplace  has  shown,  the  values  for  K  and  T  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  function  ♦,  with  whkh  we  started.  Integrating 
by  parts,  we  get 
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In  all  cases  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  the  integrated 
terms  vanish  at  both  limits,  and  we  may  write 

£«»)*«•  tf7*fCs)d*  /7«*»)*-iCsV(»>»i    (36) 
so  that 

K#-^«V(s)ds,  Ts-|^a^(s)ds.  ....     (37) 

A  few  examples  of  these  formulae  will  promote  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  simplest  suppositions 
open  to  us  is  that 

w(/)-rty.     (38) 

From  this  we  obtain 

The  range  of  the  attractive  force  is  mathematically  infinite,  but 
practically  of  the  order  0"1,  and  we  see  that  T  is  of  higher  order  in 
this  small  quantity  than  K.  That  K  is  in  all  cases  of  the  fourth  order 
and  T  of  the  fifth  order  in  the  range  of  the  forces  is  obvious  from  (37) 
without  integration. 

An  apparently  simple  example  would  be  to  suppose  +(s)»s*. 
We  get 

*    "    n±£fi.n+t (40 

The  intrinsic  pressure  will  thus  be  infinite*  whatever  n  may  be.  If 
«+4  be  positive,  the  attraction  of  infinitely  distant  parts  contributes 
to  the  result;  while  if  *+4  be  negative,  the  parts  in  immediate 
contiguity  act  with  infinite  power.  For  the  transition  case,  discussed 
by  William  Sutherland  {Phil.  Mag.  xxiv.  p.  113,  1887).  of  *+4-o, 
K»  is  also  infinite.  It  seems  therefore  that  nothing  satisfactory  can 
be  arrived  at  under  this  head. 
As  a  third  example,  we  will  take  the  law  proposed  by  Young,  via. 


♦(i)-ifromi-otoi-«,    ) 
4(i)-ofrom  s-«tos-«;  ]    * 


and  corresponding  t  herewith, 

II(s)—o— sfrom  s— otos-a, 
o      froms>*a  tos~oo, 
io(*-s«) -*<<»•-*•) 
from  s«o  to  s-a, 
«  -    *      fW"°      from  s-a  to  »-«, 

Equations  (37)  now  give 


(43) 

(43) 
(44) 


(45) 
(46) 


The  munerkal  results  differ  from  those  of  Young,  who  finds  that 
"  tke  contractu  f or C4  is  out-third  of  Ike  whale  cohesive  force  of  a  stratum 
of  particles,  eoual  in  thickness  to  the  interval  to  which  the  primitive 
eauable  cohesion  extends,"  viz.  T-JaK;  whereas  according  to  the 
above  calculation  T-AaK.  The  discrepancy  seems  to  depend  upon 
Young  having  treated  the  attractive  force  aa  operative  in  one 
direction  only.  For  further  calculations  on  Laplace  s  principles,  see 
Rayleigh,  PhU.  Mag.,  Oct.  Dec  1890,  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  iii. 
P-  3971 

On  Sukjacx-Tension 

Definition. — The  tension  of  a  liquid  surface  across  any  line 
drawn  on  the  surface  is  normal  to  the  line,  and  is  the  same  for  all 
directions  of  the  tine,  and  is  measured,  by  the  force  across  an  element 
of  the  line  divided  by  the  length  of  that  element. 

Experimental  Laws  of  Surface-Tension. — 1.  For  any  -given 
liquid  surface,  aa  the  surface  which  separates  water  from  air, 
or  ofl  from  water,  the  surface-tension  is  the  same  at  every  point 
of  the  surface  and  in  every  direction.  It  is  also  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  although  it  appears 
from  the  mathematical  theory  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  of 
tension  where  the  mean  curvature  of  the  surface  is  concave, 
and  a  slight  diminution  where  it  is  convex.  The  amount  of  tins 
increase  and  diminution  is  too  small  to  be  directly  measured, 
though  it  has  a  certain  theoretical  importance  in  the  explanation 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  liquid  where  it 
is  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

s.  The  surface-tension  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises, 
and  when  the  temperature  reaches  that  of  the  critical  point  at 
which  the  distinction  between  the  liquid  and  its  vapour  ceases, 
it  has  been  observed  by  Andrews  that  the  capillary  action  ako 
vanishes.  The  early  writers  on  capillary  action  supposed  that 
the  diminution  of  capillary  action  was  due  simply  to  the  change 
of  density  corresponding  to  the  rise  of  temperature,  and,  there- 
fore, assuming;  the  surface-tension  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
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Fig.  3. 


density,  they  deduced  its' variations  from  the  observed  dilatation 
of  the  liquid  by  beat.  This  assumption,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Brunner  and  Wolff 
on  the  rise  of  water  in  tubes  at  different  temperatures. 

3.  The  tension  of  the  surface  separating  two  liquids  which 
do  not  mix  cannot  be  deduced  by  any  known  method  from  the 
tensions  of  the  sutfaces'of  the  liquids  when  separately  in  contact 
with  air. 

When  the  surface  is  curved,  the  effect  of  the  surface-tension 
is  to  make  the  pressure  on  the  concave  side  exceed  the  pressure 
on  the  convex  side  by  T  (1/R1  -f  i/R»),  where  T  is  the  intensity 
of  the  surface-tension  and  Ki,  Ra  are  the  radii  of  curvature 
of  any  two  sections  normal  to  the  surface  and  to  each  other 

If  three  fluids  which  do  not  mix  are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
the  three  surfaces  of  separation  meet  in  a  line,  straight  or  curved. 
Let  0  (fig.  3)  be  a  point  in  this  line,  and  let  the  plane  of  the  paper 

be  supposed  to  be  normal  to  the 
line  at  the  point  0.  The  three 
angles  between  the  tangent  planes 
to  the  three  surfaces  of  separation 
at  the  point  O  are  completely 
determined  by  the  tensions  of  the 
three  surfaces.  For  if  in  the 
triangle  abc  the  side  ab  is  taken 
so  as  to  represent  on  a  given 
scale  the  tension  of  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  b,  and  ft 
the  other  sides  be  and  ca  are  taken 
so  as  to  represent  on  the  same  scale 
the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  between  b  and  c  and  between  c  and 
a  respectively,  then  the  condition  of  equilibrium  at  0  for  the 
corresponding  tensions  R,  P  and  Q  is  that  the  angle  ROP  shall 
be  the  supplement  of  abct  POQ  of  bca,  and,  therefore,  QOR  of 
cab.  Thus  the  angles  at  which  the  surfaces  of  separation  meet 
are  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  line  of  concourse  of  the  three 
fluids.  When  three  films  of  the  same  Kquid  meet,  their  tensions 
are  equal,  and,  therefore,  they  make  angles  of  1200  with  each 
other.  The  froth  of  soap-suds  or  beatcn-up  eggs  consists  of  a 
multitude  of  small  films  which  meet  each  other  at  angles  of  iao° 
If  four  fluids,  a,  6,  c,  d,  meet  in  a  point  O,  and  if  a  tetrahedron 
ABCD  is  formed  so  that  its  edge  AB  represents  the  tension  of 
the  surface  of  contact  of  the  liquids  a  and  b,  BC  that  of  b  and  c, 
and  so  on;  then  if  we  place  this  tetrahedron  so  that  the  face 
ABC  is  normal  to  the  tangent  at  O  to  the  line  of  concourse  of  the 
fluids  abc,  and  turn  it  so  that  the  edge  AB  is  normal  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  0  to  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  b,  then 
the  other  three  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  normal  to  the 
tangents  at  0  to  the  other  three  lines  of  concourse  of  the  liquids, 
and  the  other  five  edges  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  normal  to 
the  tangent  planes  at  O  to  the  other  five  surfaces  of  contact 

If  six  films  of  the  same  liquid  meet  in  a  point  the  corresponding 
tetrahedron  is  a  regular  tetrahedron,  and  each  film,  where  it 
meets  the  others,  has  an  angle  whose  cosine  is—}.  Hence  if 
we  take  two  nets  of  wire  with  hexagonal  meshes,  and  place  one 
on  the  other  so  that  the  point  of  concourse  of  three  hexagons 
of  one  net  coincides  with  the  middle  of  a  hexagon  of  the  other, 
and  if  we  then,  after  dipping  them  in  Plateau's  liquid,  place  them 
horizontally,  and  gently  raise  the  upper  one,  we  shall  develop 
a  system  of  plane  laminae  arranged  as  the  walls  and  floors  of 
the  cells  are  arranged  in  a  honeycomb.  We  must  not,  however, 
raise  the  upper  net  too  much,  or  the  system  of  films  will  become 
unstable. 

When  a  drop  of  one  liquid,  B,  is  placed  on  the  surface  of 
another,  A,  the  phenomena  which  take  place  depend  on  the  re- 
lative magnitude  of  the  three  surface-tensions  corresponding 
to  the  surface  between  A  and  air,  between  B  and  air,  and  between 
A  and  B.  If  no  one  of  these  tensions  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  other  two,  the  drop  will  assume  the  form  of  a  lens,  the 
angles  which  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  lens  make 
with  the  free  surface  of  A  and  with  each  other  being  equal  to 
die  external  angles  of  the  triangle  of  forces.  Such  lenses  are 
trften  seen  formed  try  drops  of  fat  floating  on  the  surface  of  not 


water,  soap  or  gravy.  But  when  the  surface-tension  of  A  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  B  with  air 
and  with  A,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  the  triangle  of  forces, 
so  that  equilibrium  becomes  impossible.  The  edge  of  the  drop 
is  drawn  out  by  the  surface-tension  of  A  with  a  force  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  drop. 
The  drop,  therefore,  spreads  itself  out,  with  great  velocity, 
over  the  surface  of  A  till  it  covers  an  enormous  area,  and  is 
reduced  to  such  extreme  tenuity  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
retains  the  same  properties  of  surface-tension,  which  it  has  in 
a  large  mass.  Thus  a  drop  of  train  oil  will  spread  itself  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea  till  it  shows  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  These 
rapidly  descend  in  Newton's  scale  and  at  last  disappear,  showing 
that  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  the 
length  of  a  wave  of  light.  Qut  even  when  thus  attenuated, 
the  film  may  be  proved  to  be  present,  since  the  surface-tension 
of  the  liquid  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  pure  water.  This 
may  be  shown  by  placing  another  drop  of  oil  on  the  surface. 
This  drop  will  not  spread  out  like  the  first  drop,  but  will  take 
the  form  of  a  flat  lens  with  a  distinct  circular  edge,  showing  that 
the  surface-tension  of  what  is  still  apparently  pure  water  is 
now  less  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  separating 
oil  from  air  and  water. 

The  spreading  of  drops  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  by  Charles 
Tomlinson;  van  der  Mensbrugghe  has  also  written  a  very 
complete  memoir  on  this  subject  (Sur  la  tension  superficial* 
des  liqitides,  Bruxelles,  1873). 

When  a  solid  body  is  in  contact  with  two  fluids,  the  surface 
of  the  solid  cannot  alter  its  form,  but  the  angle  at  which  the 
surface  of  contact  of  the  two  fluids  meets  the  surface  of 
the  solid  depends  on  the  values  of  the  three  surface-tensions. 
If  a  and  b  are  the  two  fluids  and  c  the  solid  then  the  equi- 
librium of  the  tensions  at  the  point  0  depends  only  j» 
on  that  of  thin  components  parallel  to  the  surface, 
because  the  surface-tensions  normal  to  the  surface 
are  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  solid.  Hence  b  oc 
if  the  angle  ROQ  (fig.  4)  at  which  the  surface  of 
contact  OP  meets  the  solid  is  denoted  by  a, 

T»«-T«.-T.»  cos  a-o, 
Whence 

co§a-(T^-T«)/Trt. 
As  an  experiment  on  the  angle  of  contact  only  gives 
us  the  difference  of  the  surface-tensions  at  the  solid 
surface,  we  cannot  determine  their  actual  value.    It  is  theoretic- 
ally probable  that  they  are  often  negative,  and  may  be  called 
surface-pressures. 

The  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  between  the  surface 
of  a  fluid  and  a  solid  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr  Young,  who 
states  that  the  angle  of  contact  between  mercury  and  glass  is 
about  140°.    Quincke  makes  it  12 8°  52'. 

If  the  tension  of  the  surface  between  the  solid  and  one  of  the 
fluids  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  two  tensions,  the  point  of 
contact  will  not  be  in  equilibrium,  but  will  be  dragged  towards 
the  side  on  which  the  tension  is  greatest.  If  the  quantity  of  the 
first  fluid  is  small  it  will  stand  in  a  drop  on  the  surface  of  the  solid 
without  wetting  it.  If  the  quantity  of  the  second  fluid  is  small 
kwill  spread  itself  over  the  surface  and  wet  the  sohd.  The  angle 
of  contact  of  the  first  fluid  is  1800  and  that  of  the  second  is 
zero. 

If  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  made  to  touch  one  side  of  a  drop  of  oil 
on  a  glass  plate,  the  alcohol  will  appear  to  chase  the  Oil  over  the 
plate,  and  if  a  drop  of  water  and  a  drop  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
be  placed  in  contact  in  a  horizontal  capillary  tube,  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  will  chase  the  water  along  the  tube.  In  both  casts 
the  liquids  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the  surface-pressure 
at  the  solid  is  least. 

[In  order  to  express  the  dependence  of  the  tension  at  the  inter- 
face of  two  bodies  in  terms  of  the  forces  exercised  by  the  bodies 
upon  themselves  and  upon  one  another,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  method  of  Duprt.  If  T«  denote  the  interfadal 
tension,  the  energy  corresponding  to  unit  of  area  of  the  interface 
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b  also  Ti*,  as  we  set  by  considering,  the  tot*oductic«r<  through  a 
fine  tube)  of  one  body  into  the  interior  of  tie  other*  A  com- 
parison with  another  method  of  generating  to*  interface,  similar 
to  that  previously  employed  when  but  one  body  was  in  question, 
will  now  allow  us  to  evaluate  Tt» 

Hie  work  required  to  cleave  asunder  the  parts  of  the  first 
fluid  which  Ke  on  the  two  sides  of  an  ideal  plane  passing  through 
the  interior,  is  per  unit  of  area  aTi,  and  the  free  surface  produced 
is  two  units  in  area.  So  for  the  second  fluid  the  corresponding 
workbsT»  This  tarring  been  effected,  let  us  now  suppose  that 
each  of  the  units  of  area  of  free  surface  of  fluid  (i)  is  allowed 
to  approach  normally  a  unit  area  of  (a)  until  contact  b  estab- 
lished. In  this  process  work  is  gained  which  we  may  denote 
by  VTit,  aTn  for  each  pair.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  work 
expended  in  producing  two  units  of  interface  is  aTi+aTt— 4Tu, 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  equated  to  aTb.    Hence 

Ti»-Ti+Ti-aT».    .....    (47) 

If  the  two  bodies  are  similar, 

T.-T.-T'*; 

and  Ti$**o,  as  it  should  do. 

Laplace  does  not  treat  systematically  the  question  of  Inter- 
facial  tension,  but  he  gives  incidentally  in  terms  of  his  quantity 
H  a  relation  analogous  to  (47). 

If  2Tu>Ti+T*>  Tu  would  be  negative,  so  that  the  Interface 
would  of  itself  tend  16  increase.  In  this  case  the  fluids  must 
mix.  Conversely,  if  two  fluids  mix,  it  would  seem  that  T*u 
must  exceed  the  mean  of  Ti  and  Tt;  otherwise  work  would 
have  to  be  expended  to  effect  a  d».se  alternate  stratification  of 
the  two  bodies,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  constitute  a  first 
step  in  the  process*  of 'mixture  (Dupre\  Thiorie  nUcanique  de  la 
chakur,  p.  372;  Kelvin,  Popular  Lectures,  p,  53). 

The  value  of  T'u  has  already  been  calculated  (32).  We  may 
write 

T'w-^i<r»/*tf(s)rfs-|»^,/fsV(s)rfi;    .    .    (48) 

and  in  general  the  functions  9,  or  4>,  must  be  regarded  as  capable 
of  assuming  different  forms.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
is  no  limitation  upon  the  values  of  the  interfadal  tensions  for 
three  fluids,  which  we  may  denote  by  Ta>  T«,  T«.    If  the  three 

fluids  can  remain  in  contact  with  one 

another,  the  sum  of  any  two  of  the 

$    y^  quantities  must  exceed  the  third,  and 


by  Neumann's  rule  the  directions  of 
the  interfaces  at  the  common  edge 
must  be  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a 
Fl°-  5*  triangle,  taken  proportional  to  Tu, 

Ts,  Tat.  If  the  above-mentioned  condition  be  not  satisfied,  the 
triangle  is  imaginary,  and  the  three  fluids  cannot  rest  in  con- 
tact, the  two  weaker  tensions,  even  if  acting  in  full  concert, 
being  incapable  of  balancing  the  strongest.  For  instance,  if 
Tai>TM+Tn,  the  second  fluid  spreads  itself  indefinitely  upon 
the  interface  of  the  first  and  third  fluids. 

The  experimenters  who  have  dealt  with  this  question, 
C.  G.  M.  Marangoni,  van  der  Mensbrugghe,  Quincke,  have  all 
arrived  at  results  inconsistent  with  the  reality  of  Neumann's 
triangle.  Thus  Marangoni  says  (Pog$.  Annaten,  cxliiL  p.  348, 
187  x):— "Die  gemeinschaftliche  Oberfl&che  zweier  Flussig- 
keiten  hat  cine  geringere  Oberflftchenspannung  als  die  Differeas 
der  Obernachenspannung  der  FHtesigkeiten  selbst  (mit  Aus* 
nahme  des  Quecksilbers)."  Three  pure  bodies  (of  which  one 
may  be  air)  cannot  accordingly  remain  in  contact.  If  a  drop 
of  ofl  stands  in  lenticular  form  upon  a  surface  of  water,  it 
is  because  the  water-surface  is  already  contaminated  with  a 
greasy  film. 

On  the  theoretical  side  the  question  is  open  until  we  intro- 
duce some  limitation  upon  the  generality  of  the  functions. 
By  far  the  simplest  supposition  open  to  us  is  that  the  functions 
are  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  attractions  differing  merely  by 
coefficients  analogous  to  densities  in  the  theory  of  gravitation. 
This  hypothesis  was  suggested  by  Laplace,  and  may  conveni- 
ently be  named  after  him.  It  was  also  tacitly  adopted  by 
Young,  in  connexion  with  the  still  more  special  hypothesis 


which  Young  probably  bad  in  view,  namely  that  the  force  in 
each  case  was  constant  within  a  hooked  range,  the  same  in  all 
cases,  and  vanished  outside  that  range. 

As  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  hypothesis  we  hay; 
fretn(sfl) 

*r»  ::::::::  & 

where  K*  T«  are  the  same  for  all  bodies. 

But  the  most  interesting  results  are  those  which  Young 
(WorkSyVdL  L  p.  463)  deduced  relative  to  the  interfadal  tensions 
of  three  bodies.    By  (37),  (48), 

T's^nTu      (51) 

so  that  by  (47),  (so).       ^     ,        N^ 

Ta-(*i-n)rr» (52) 

According  to  (jt),  the  intetfadal  tension  between  any  two 

bodies  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  their 

densities.    The  densities  rj,  9%,  9%  being  in  descending  order  of 

magnitude,. we  may  writs 

T«  -fa-g+«»~#«)rIV 

-Tm+Tm+2  (»*-•»)  (»i-#i)T«;       e> 

so  that  Tm  necessarily  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  two  inter- 
fadal teutons.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  important  conclusion 
that  according  to  thfe  hypothesis  Neumann's  triangle  is  neces- 
sarily intagmary,  that  one  of  three  fluids  will  always  spread 
uDSn  the  IV^ifant  of  the  other  two. 

Another  point  of  importance  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
this  theory,  vis.  the  dependency  of  capillarity  upon  abruptness 
of  transition.  "The  reason  why  the  capillary  force  should 
disappear  when  the"  transition  between  two  liquids  is  sufficiently 
gradual  will  now  be  evident.  Suppose  that  the  transition  from 
o  to  <r  is  made  in  two  equal  steps,  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 
mediate layer  of  density  fcr  being  large  compared  to  the  range 
of  the  molenilar  forces,  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  radius 
of  curvature.  At  each  step  the  difference  of  capillary  pressure 
is  only  one-quarter  of  that  due  to  the  sudden  transition  from  o- 
to  9t  and  thus  altogether  half  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  layer.  If  there  were  three  equal  steps,  the  effect 
would  be  reduced  to  one-third,  and  so  on.  When  the  number  of 
steps  is  infinite,  the  capillary  pressure  disappears  altogether." 
("  Laplace's  Theory  of  Capillarity,''  Rayldgh,  PhU.  U*g>t  1883, 

P-  3*S.) 

According  to  Laplace's  hypothesis  the  whole  energy  of  any 
number  of  contiguous  strata  of  liquids  is  least  when  they  are 
arranged  in  order  of  density,  so  that  this  is  the  disposition 
favoured  by  the  attractive  forces.  The  problem  is  to  make 
the  sum  of  the  interfarial  tensions  a  minimum,  each  tension 
being  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  densities 
of  the  two  contiguous  liquids  in  question.  If  the  order  of 
stratification  differ  from  that  of  densities,  we  can  show  that 
each  step  of  approximation  to  this  order  lowers  the  sum  of 
tensions.  To  this  end  consider  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
a  stratum  9u&  contiguous  to  <r»  and  0a+»  Before  the  change 
we  have  (*»— ea+O'+fca+i— *•+*)*»  tad  afterwards  (aw— fa**)1. 
The  second  minus  the  first,  or  the  increase  in  the  sum  of 
tensions*  is  thus 

*(*•— »M4)  (ff»+l— #»**). 

Hence,  if  9*+t  be  intermediate  in  magnitude  between  e»  and 
*m- t>  the  sum  of  tensions  is  increased  by  the  abolition  of  the 
stratum;  but,  if  e«+i  be  not  intermediate,  the  sum  is  decreased. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  removal  of  a  stratum  from  between  neigh- 
bours where  it  is  out  of  order  and  its  introduction  between 
neighbours  where  it  will  be  in  order  is  doubly  favourable  to 
the  reduction  of  the  sum  of  tensions;  and  since  by  a  succession 
of  such  steps  we  may  arrive  at  the  order  of  magnitude  through- 
out, wc  conclude  that  this  is  the  disposition  of  minimum  tensions 
and  energy. 

So  far  the  results  of  Laplace's  hypothesis  are  in  marked 
accordance  with  experiment;  but  if  wc  follow  it  out  further, 
discordances  begin  to  manifest  themselves.    According  to  (52) 

VTit-VTn+VTis, <fc* 

a  relation  not  verified  by  experiment.  What  is  more,  (l*> 
shows  that  according  to  the  hypothesis  Tu  Is  necessarily  positrve. 
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milium  of  two  liquid*  could  ever  take  place- 
There  in  two  apparent  exceptions  to  Marangoui'a  rale  which 

which  hu  the  lower  surface-tension,  should  spread  upon  the 
surface  of  mercury;  whereas  the  universal  experience  of  the 
laboratory  ii  that  drops  of  water  standing  upon  mercury  retain 
their  compact  form  without  the  least  tendency  to  spread.  To 
Quincke  belongs  the  credit  of  d.»lp-iing  the  apparent  exception. 
He  found  that  mercury  specially  prepared  behaves  quite 
differently  from  ordinary  mercury,  and  that  a  drop  of  water 
deposited  thereon  spreads  oyer  the  entire  surface.  The  ordinary 
behaviour  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  film  of  grease,  which 
adheres  with  great  obstinacy. 

The  process  described  by  Quincke  hi  somewhat  elaborate; 
but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  repealing  the  experiment  if  the 
mistake  be  avoided  of  using  a  free  surface  already  contaminated, 
as  almost  inevitably  happens  when  the  mercury  la  poured  ' 


mwdrai 


.     Then 


ncath,  (or  *hich  purpose  an  arrangement  similar  to  a  chemical 
wash  bottle  is  suitable,  and  It  may  be  poured  into  watch-glasses, 
previously  dipped  into  strong  sulphuric  add,  rinsed  in  distilled 
■rater,  and  dried  over  a  Bunsen  Same.  When  the  glasses  are 
cool,  they  may  be  charged  with  mercury,  of  which  the  first  part 
if  rejected.  Operating  in  this  way  there  ii  no  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing surfaces  upon  which  a  drop  of  water-spreads,  although  from 
causes  that  cannot  always  be  traced,  a  certain  proportion  of 
failures  is  met  with.  Aa  might'  be  expected,  the  grease  which 
produces  these  effects  is  largely  volatile.  In  many  cases  a  very 
moderate  preliminary  warming  of  the  watch  -glasses  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  drop. 

The  behaviour  of  a  drop  of  carbon  bisulphide  placed  upon 
dean  water  is  also,  at  first  sight,  an  exception  to  Uarangoni'a 
rule.  So  far  from  spreading  over*  the  surface,  as  according  to 
its  lower  surface-tension  it  ought  to  do,  it  remains  suspended 
in  the  form  of  a  lens.  Any  dust  that  may  be  lying  upon  the 
surface  is  not  driven  away  to  the  edge  of  the  drop,  at  would 
happen  In  the  esse  of  oil.  A  simple  modification  of  the  experi- 
ment suffices,  however,  to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  If  after  the 
deposition  ol  the  drop,  a  little  lycopodium  be  scattered  over  the 
surface,  it  is  seen  that  a  circular  space  surrounding  the  drop,  of 
about  the  rise  of  a  shilling,  remains  bare,  and  this,  however 
often  the  dusting  be  repeated,  so  long  aa  any  of  the  carbon 
bisulphide  remains.  The  interpret*! ion  can  hardly  be  doubtful. 
The  carbon  bisulphide  is  really  spreading  all  the  while,  but  on 
account  of  Eta  volatility  1)  unable  to  reach  any 
distance.  Immediately  surrounding  the  drop  then  is 
moving  outwards  at  a  high  speed,  and  this  carries  away 
Instant  aneoualy  any  dust  that  may  fall  upon  lt>  The 
menon  above  described  requires  that  the  w  ' 
If  a  very  little  grease  be  present,  there  is 
■iturbed  ii     -     ' 


■P.1 


Una  TmU.—  Let  a  tube  (fig.  «)  whose 

dins  is  r,  made  of  a  solid  substance'  c,  he  dipped  into 

a  liquids.    Let  ua  suppose 

that  the  angle  of  contact 

. for  this  liquid  with  the 

solid  i  is  an  acute  angle. 
This  implies  that  the  ten- 
sion of  the  free  surface  of 
the  solid  c  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  solid  with 
the  liquid  o.  Now  con- 
sider the  tension  of  the 
free  surface  of  the  liquid 
ysa  6  o.    All  round  Its  edge 

there  is  a  tension  T  acting 
je  a  with  the  vertical.  The  circumference  of  the 
it,  so  that  the  resultant  of  this  tension  is  a  force 
e.  acting  vertically  upwards  en  the  liquid.     HMta 


the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube  till  the  weight  of  the  vertical 
column  between  the  free  surface  and  the  level  of  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel  balances  the  resultant  of  the  am  face- tension.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  column  la  not  level,  so  that  the  height 
of  the  column  cannot  be  directly  measured,  but  let  ua  assume 
that  A  Is  the  mean  height  of  the  column,  that  is  to  say,  the 
height  ol  a  column  ol  equal  weight,  but  with  s  flat  top.  Then  if 
r  is  the  radio*  of  the  tube  at  the  top  of  the  column,  the  volume 
of  the  suspended  column  is  «r*k,  and  its  weight  is  -/apt,  when 
(i  is  its  density  and  r  the  intensity  of  gravity.  Equating  thin 
force  with  the  resultant  of  the  tension 
wnr'k-iwrTom  a, 


Hence  the  mean  height  t< 


For  mercury  in 


*-iTco 


rcury,  the  mercury  w 


Kit*  tf  a  Liquid  bttmetti  Toe  Plates.— When  two  parallel 
plates  are  placed  vertically  in  a  liquid  the  liquid  rises  between 
them.  If  vie  now  suppose  fig.  6  to  represent  a  vertical  section 
perpendicular  to  the  plates,  we  may  calculalc  the  rise  of  the 
liquid.  Let  f  be  the  breadth  of  the  plates  measured  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  then  the  length  of  the  line 
the  dry  parts  of  the  plates  inside  is  I 


>n  this  t 


to  the 


the  resultant  of  the  surface-tc  _  

If  the  distance  between  the  inner  surface's  of  the  plates  is  a, 
and  If  the  mean  height  of  the  film  of  fluid  which  rises  between 
them  is  A,  the  weight  of  fluid  raised  is  pshla.    Equaling  the 

ttkfa-iiTcoe*, 

h-aTca/at"- 

This  expression  is  the  same  ss  that  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid  in  a 
tube,  except  that  instead  of  r,  the  radius  ol  the  tube,  we  have 
a  the  distance  of  (he  plates. 

Form  tf  Uu  CoSiUory  Sar/aa.-The  torm  of  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  acted  on  by  gravity  is  easily  determined  i£  we  assume 
that  near  the  part  mnsiderod  the  line  of  contact  of  the  surface 
at  the  liquid  with  that  of  the  solid  bounding  it  is  straight  and 
horizontal,  as  it  is  when  the  solids  which  constrain  the  liquid 
are  bounded  by  surfaces  formed  by  horizontal  and  parallel 
generating  lines.  This  will  be  the  case,  lot  instance,  ntar  a  flat 
plait  dipped  into  the  liquid.  If  we  suppose  these  generating 
ones  to  be  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  then  all  sections 
to  this  plane  will  be  equal  and  similar  to 
*  _1 1  surface  of  the  liquid  wifl  be 


f  thesam' 

Let  us  « 


i  form  for 

raider  the  portion  ol  the  liquid  hetwoen  two  parallel 

ant  one  unit  ol  length.    Let  P„  P,  (fig,  ))  be  two 

he  surface;  &,  tit 

if  thesu  ' 


to  the  horizon  at  Pi  and  P,; 
y  i,  Ti  lie  heights  of  P,  and 
Pi  above  the  level  of  the 
liquid  at  a  distance  from  all 
•olid  Indies.  The  pressure  at 
any  point  of  the  liquid  winch 
is  above  this  level  is  negative  ■ 
unless  another  fluid  as,  lor  in- 
stance, the  dr,  preneaon  the 
upper  surface,  but  it  is  only 
the  difference  of  pressures  with  which 
two  equal  pressures  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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where  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  or  if  there  are  two  fluids 
the  excess  of  the  density  of  the  lower  fluid  over  that  of  the  upper 
one. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  portion  of  liquid  PiPtAjAj  are — 
first,  the  horizontal  pressures,  —\p%y\  and  \pgy\\  second,  the 
surface-tension  T  acting  at  Pi  and  P«  in  directions  inclined  $1 
and  0i  to  the  horizon.    Resolving  horizontally  we  find— 

T(co•fl,-cos*l)+to(y»,-■yl,)  -©, 
whence 


cos*-cos*,+^j£-*j£ 


or  if  we  suppose  Pi  fixed  and  Pi  variable,  we  may  write 

cos  #-  constant — il^yVT. 

This  equation  gives  a  relation  between  the  inclination  of  the 
curve  to  the  horizon  and  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  liquid. 
Resolving  vertically  we  find  that  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
raised  above  the  level  must  be  equal  to  T(sin  0t-sin  $1),  and 
this  is  therefore  equal  to  the  area  PiPjA,Ai  multiplied  by  gp. 
The  form  of  the  capillary  surface  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
"elastic  curve,"  or  the  curve  formed  by  a  uniform  spring 
originally  straight,  when  its  ends  are  acted  on  by  equal  and 

opposite  forces  applied  either 
to  the  ends  themselves  or  to 
solid  pieces  attached  to  them. 
Drawings  of  the  different  forms 
of  the  curve  may  be  found  in 
Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  45  s. 

We  shall  next  consider  the 
rise  of  a  liquid  between  two 
plates  of  different  materials 
for  which  the  angles  of  contact  are  a,  and  a*,  the  distance 
between  the  plates  being  a,  a  small  quantity.  Since  the  plates 
are  very  near  one  another  we  may  use  the  following  equation  of 
the  surfaot  as  an  approximation: — 

y-Ai+Ax+B**,  *.-*,+Aa+Ba«. 
whence 

cot  ai»  —A.  cot  «t*A+aBa 
T(cos  a,  +cos  at)  -  pga  {ht + J Aa + 1  Ba») , 

whence  we  obtain 

*i-— (cos  «i+cos«t)+f(a  cot  ai— cot  «t) 
pga  6 

*>-  — -(cos  ai+cos«i)+f (a  cot  «t-cot  «i). 
pga  6 

Let  X  be  the  force  which  must  be  applied  in  a  horizontal  direction 
to  cither  plate  to  keep  it  from  approaching  the  other,  then  the 
forces  acting  on  the  first  plate  are  T+X  in  the  negative  direction, 
and  T  sin  oa+\gph?  in  the  positive  direction.    Hence 

X-fcpAi'-Td-sina.). 

For  the  second  plate 

X-U*A,*-T(i-«n«i>. 
Hence 

X-Up(*,*+W)-T|i-K«n  «i+sin  «.)), 
or,  substituting  the  values  of  *i  and  A* 

X-£   £y(cOSa,+COSa,)» 

-T|i-J(sin  ai+»in«>)-A(cosai+cos«t)(cotai+cot«t))> 
the  regaining  terms  being  negligible  when  a  is  small.  The 
force,  therefore,  with  which  the  two  plates  are  drawn  together 
consists  first  of  a  positive  part,  or  in  other  words  an  attraction, 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  second,  of 
a  negative  part  of  repulsion  independent  of  the  distance.  Hence 
in  all  cases  except  that  in  which  the  angles  at  and  at  are 
supplementary  to  each  other,  the  force  is  attractive  when  a  is 
small  enough,  but  when  cos  a%  and  cos  «t  are  of  different  signs, 
as  when  the  liquid  is  raised  by  one  plate,  and  jdepressed  by  the 
other,  the  first  term  may  be  so  small  that  the  repulsion  indi- 
cated by  the  second  term  comes  into  play.  The  fact  that  a 
pair  of  plates  which  repel  one  another  at  a  certain  distance  may 
attract  one  another  at  a  smaller  distance  was  deduced  by 
Laplace  from  theory,  and  verified  by  the  observations  of  the 
abWHauy. 


A  Drop  between  Two  Mote*.— If  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid 
which  wets  glass  be  introduced  between  two  glass  plates  slightly 
inclined  to  each  other,  it  will  run  towards  that  part  where  the 
glass  plates  are  nearest  together.  When  the  liquid  is  in  equi- 
librium it  forms  a  thin  film,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  all  of  the 
same  thickness.  If  rf  is  the  distance  between  the  plates  at  the 
edge  of  the  film  and  II  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  pressure 

of  the  liquid  in  the  film  is  II 3 — -,  and  if  Ais  the  area  of  the 

film  between  the  plates  and  B  its  circumference,  the  plates  will 

be  pressed  together  with  a  force 

a  AT  cos  a  ■  f«i*  •_ 
j l-BT  sin  «, 

and  this,  whether  the  atmosphere  exerts  any  pressure  or  not. 
The  force  thus  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of  water 
between  two  plates  Is  enormous,  and  is  often  sufficient  to  press 
certain  pans  of  the  plates  together  so  powerfully  as  to  bruise 
them  or  break  them.  When  two  blocks  of  ice  are  placed  loosely 
together  so  that  the  superfluous  water  which  melts  from  them 
may  drain  away,  the  remaining  water  draws  the  blocks  together 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  cause  the  blocks  to  adhere  by  the 
process  called  Regdation. 

(An  effect  of  an  opposite  character  may  be  observed  when  the 
fluid  is  mercury  in  place  of  water.  When  two  pieces  of  flat 
glass  are  pressed  together  under  mercury  with  moderate  force 
they  cohere,  the  mercury  leaving  the  narrow  crevasses,  even 
although  the  alternative  is  a  vacuum.  The  course  of  events 
is  more  easily  followed  if  one  of  the  pieces  of  glass  constitutes 
the  bottom,  or  a  side,  of  the  vessel  containing  the  mercury.) 

In  many  experiments  bodies  are  floated  on  the  surface  of 
water  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  move  under  the  action 
of  slight  horizontal  forces.  Thus  Sir  Isaac  Newton  placed  a 
magnet  in  a  floating  vessel  and  a  piece  of  iron  in  another  in  order 
to  observe  their  mutual  action,  and  A.  M.  Ampere  floated  a  voltaic 
battery  with  a  coil  of  wire  in  its  circuit, in  order  to  observe  the 
effects  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  electric  circuit.  When 
such  floating  bodies  come  near  the  edge  of  the  vessel  they  are 
drawn  up  to  it,  and  are  apt  to  stick  fast  to  it.  There  are  two 
ways  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience.  One  is  to  grease  the  float 
round  its  water-line  so  that  the  water  is  depressed  round  it. 
This,  however,  often  produces  a  worse  disturbing  effect,  because 
a  thin  film  of  grease  spreads  over  the  water  and  increases  its 
surface-viscosity.  The  other  method  is  to  fill  the  vessel  with 
water  till  the  level  of  the  water  stands  a  little  higher  than  the 
rim  of  the  vessel  The  float  will  then  be  repelled  from  the  edge 
of  the  vessel.  Such  floats,  however,  should  always  be  made 
so  that  the  section  taken  at  the  level  of  the  water  is  as  small  as 
possible. 

[The  Site  of  Drops.— The  relation  between  the  diameter  of  a 
tube  and  the  weight  of  the  drop  which  it  delivers  appears  to 
have  been  first  investigated  by  Thomas  late  (Phil.  Mag.  voL 
xxvii.  p.  176, 1864),  whose  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  other  things  being  the  same,  the  weight  of  a  drop  of  liquid 
is  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  formed." 
Sufficient  time  must  of  course  be  allowed  for  the  formation  of  the 
drops;  otherwise  no  simple  results  can  be  expected.  In  Tate's 
experiments  the  period  was  never  less  than  40  seconds. 

The  magnitude  of  a  drop  delivered  from  a  tube,  even  when 
the  formation  up  to  the  phase  of  instability  is  infinitely  slow, 
cannot  be  calculated  a  priori.  The  weight  is  sometimes  equated 
to  the  product  of  the  capillary  tension  (T)  and  the  circumference 
of  the  tube  (r**a),  but  with  little  justification.  Even  if  the 
tension  at  the  circumference  of  the  tube  acted  vertically,  and 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  below  this  level  passed  into  the  drop, 
the  calculation  would  still  be  vitiated  by  the  assumption  that 
the  internal  pressure  at  the  level  in  question  is  atmospheric. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  curvatures  of  the  fluid 
surface  at  the  edge  of  attachment.  If  the  surface  could  be 
treated  as  a  cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  tube  (radius  a),  the 
pressure  would  be  T/a,  and  the  resulting  force  acting  downwards 
upon  the  drop  would  amount  to  one-half  (raT)  of  the  direct 
upward  pull  of  the  tension  along  the  circumference.    At  this 
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rate  the  drop  would  be  but  one-half  of  that  above  reckoned. 
But  the  truth  is  that  a  complete  solution  of  the  statical  problem 
for  all  forms  up  to  that  at  which  instability  sets  in,  would  not 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose.  The  detachment  of  the  drop 
is  a  dynamical  effect,  and  it  is  influenced  by  collateral  circum- 
stances. For  example,  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  indifference,  even  though  the  attachment  of  the  drop  occurs 
entirely  at  the  outer  edge.  It  appears  that  when  the  external 
diameter  exceeds  a  certain  value,  the  weight  of  a  drop  of  water 
is  sensibly  different  in  the  two  extreme  cases  of  a  very  small 
and  of  a  very  large  bore. 

But  although  a  complete  solution  of  the  dynamical  problem 
is  impracticable,  much  interesting  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  principle  of  dynamical  similarity.  The  argument  has 
already  been  applied  by  Dupre  ( Thiorie  mecanique  dt  la  chaleur, 
Paris,  1869,  p.  328),  but  his  presentation  of  it  is  rather  obscure. 
We  will  assume  that  when,  as  in  most  cases,  viscosity  maybe 
neglected,  the  mass  (M)  of  a  drop  depends  only  upon  the  density 
(a),  the  capillary  tension  (T),  the  acceleration  of  gravity  (g),  and 
the  linear  dimension  of  the  tube  (a).  In  order  to  justify  this 
assumption,  the  formation  of  the  drop  must  be  sufficiently  slow, 
and  certain  restrictions  must  be  imposed  upon  the  shape  of  the 
tube.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  water  delivered  from  a  glass 
tube,  which  is  cut  off  square  and  held  vertically,  a  will  be  the 
external  radius;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
ratio  of  the  internal  radius  to  a  is  constant,  the  cases  of  a  ratio 
infinitely  small,  or  infinitely  near  unity,  being  included.  But  if 
the  fluid  be  mercury,  the  flat  end  of  the  tube  remains  un  wet  ted, 
and  the  formation  of  the  drop  depends  upon  the  internal  diameter 
only. 

The  "  dimensions  "  of  the  quantities  on  which  M  depends 
are:— 

cr- (Mass)- (Length)"', 
T  -  (Force)'  (Length)*'  -  (Mass)-  (Time)  -«, 
j -Acceleration- (Length)'  (Time)"*, 

of  which  M,  a  mass,-  is  to  be  expressed  as  a  function.    If  we 

assume 

M«T».£».»*.a», 

we  have,  considering  in  turn  length,  time  and  mass, 

y-3§+«-o,  2x+2y-o,  *+«-!-, 
so  that 

y--*.  1  ■»!-*.  u-3-ax. 
Accordingly 

Since  x  is  undetermined,  all  that  we  can  conclude  is  that  M 
is  of  the  form 


M 


-?*(£) <■> 


where  F  denotes  an  arbitrary  function. 

Dynamical  similarity  requires  that  T/g#a»  be  constant;  or, 
if  g  be  supposed  to  be  so,  that  a*  varies  as  T/<r.  If  this  condition 
be  satisfied,  the  mass  (or  weight)  of  the  drop  is  proportional  to  T 
and  to  a. 

If  Tate's  law  be  true,  that  ceteris  paribus  M  varies  as  a,  ft 
follows  from  (1)  that  F  is  constant.  For  all  fluids  and  for  all 
similar  tubes  similarly  wetted,  the  weight  of  a  drop  would  then 
be  proportional  not  only  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  but  also 
to  the  superficial  tension,  and  it  would  be  independent  of  the 
density. 

Careful  observations  with  special  precautions  to  ensure  the 
cleanliness  of  the  water  have  shown  that  over  a  considerable 
range,  the  departure  from  Tate's  law  is  not  great.  The  results 
give  material  for  the  determination  of  the  function  F  in  (1). 


T/Q*a« 

gM/Ta 

258 

4-13 

116 
0*708 

397 
3-«o 

0441 

373 

3-78 

0277 

0-220 

300 

OI69 

... 

4-06 

In  the  preceding  table,  applicable  to  thia-waBed  tubes,  the  fin*, 
column  gives  the  values  of  Tlgaa*,  and  the  second  cohnnn  those 
of  gM/Ta,  all  the  quantities  concerned  being  in  C.G.S.  measure, 
or  other  consistent  system.  From  this  the  weight  of  a  drop 
of  any  liquid  of  which  the  density  and  surface  tension  arc  known, 
can  be  calculated.  For  many  purposes  it  may  suffice  to  treat 
F  as  a  constant,  say  3*$.  The  formula  for  the  weight  of  a  drop 
is  then  simply 

Mg-3  8Ta (a) 

in  which  38  replaces  the  ar  of  the  faulty  theory  alluded  to 
earlier  (see  Rayleigh,  Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1800).] 

Phenomena  arising  from  the  Variation  oftheSnrfaee-4ension.-^ 
Pure  water  has  a  higher  surface-tension  than  that  of  any  other 
substance  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  except  mercury. 
Hence  any  other  liquid  if  mixed  with. water  diminishes  its 
surface-tension.  For  example,  if  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  placed  on 
the  surface  of  water,  the  surface-tension  will  be  diminished  from 
80,  the  value  for  pure  water,  to  25,  the  value  for  pure  alcohol 
The  surface  of  the  liquid  will  therefore  no  longer  be  in  equilibrium, 
and  a  current  will  be  formed  at  and  near  the  surface  from  the 
alcohol  to  the  surrounding  water,  and  this  current  will  go  on  as 
long  as  there  is  more  alcohol  at  one  part  of  the  surface  than  at 
another.  If  the  vessel  is  deep,  these  currents  will  be  balanced 
by  counter  currents  below  them,  but  if  the  depth  of  the  water 
is  only  two  or  three  millimetres,  the  surface-current  will  sweep 
away  the  whole  of  the  water,  leaving  a  dry  spot  where  the 
alcohol  was  dropped  in.  This  phenomenon  was  first  described 
and  explained  by  James  Thomson,  who  also  explained  a  pheno- 
menon, the  converse  of  this,  called  the  "  tears  of  strong  wine." 

If  a  wine-glass  be  half-filled  with  port  wine  the  liquid  rises  a 
little  up  the  side  of  the  glass  as  other  liquids  do.  The  wine, 
however,  contains  alcohol  and  water,  both  of  which  evaporate, 
but  the  alcohol  faster  than  the  water,  so  that  the  superficial  layer 
becomes  more  watery.  In  the  middle  of  the  vessel  the  superficial 
layer  recovers  its  strength  by  diffusion  from  below,  but  the  film 
adhering  to  the  side  of  the  glass  becomes  more  watery,  and 
therefore  has  a  higher  surface-tension  than  the  surface  of  the 
stronger  wine.  It  therefore  creeps  up  the  side  of  the  glass 
dragging  the  strong  wine  after  it,  and  this  goes  on  till  the  quantity 
of  fluid  dragged  up  collects  into  a  drop  and  runs  down  the  side 
of  the  glass. 

The  motion  of  small  pieces  of  camphor  floating  on  water  arises 
from  the  gradual  solution  of  the  camphor.  If  this  takes  place 
more  rapidly  on  one  side  of  the  piece  of  camphor  than  on  the 
other  side,  the  surface-tension  becomes  weaker  where  there  is 
most  camphor  in  solution,  and  the  lump,  being  pulled  unequally 
by  the  surface-tensions,  moves  off  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest 
tension,  namely,  towards  the  side  on  which  least  camphor  is 
dissolved. 

If  a  drop  of  ether  is  held  near  the  surface  of  water  the  vapour 
of  ether  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  surface- 
currents  are  formed  flowing  in  every  direction  away  from  under 
the  drop  of  ether. 

If  we  place  a  small  floating  body  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water 
and  wet  one  side  of  it  with  alcohol  or  ether,  it  will  move  off  with 
great  velocity  and  skim  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
part  wet  with  alcohol  being  always  the  stern. 

The  surface-tension  of  mercury  is  greatly  altered  by  slight 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  surface.  The  surface-tension  of  pure 
mercury  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  clean,  for 
every  kind  of  oil  or  grease  spreads  over  it  at  once. 

But  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  change  of  surface-tension 
are  those  produced  by  what  is  called  the  electric  polarization 
of  the  surface.  The  tension  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  mercury 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  depends  on  the  electromotive  force 
acting  between  the  mercury  and  the  acid.  If  the  electromotive 
force  is  from  the  acid  to  the  mercury  the  surface- tension  increases; 
if  it  is  from  the  mercury  to  the  acid,  it  diminishes.'  Faraday 
observed  that  a  large  drop  of  mercury,  resting  on  the  flat  bottom 
of  a  vessel  containing  dilute  add,  changes  its  form  in  a  remarkable 
way  when  connected  with  one  of  the  electrodes  of  a  battery, 
the  other  electrode  being  placed  in  the  acid.    When  the  mercur  / 
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is  made  positive  it  become*  doll  and  spreads  itself  out;  when  it 
is  made  negative  it  gathers  itself  together  and  becomes  bright 
.again.  G.  Lippmann,  who  has  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  subject,  finds  that  exceedingly  small  variations  of  the 
electromotive  force  produce  sensible  changes  in  the  surface- 
tension.  The  effect  of  one  of  a  Darnell's  cell  is  to  increase  the 
tension  from  50*4  to  40*6.  He  has  constructed  a  capillary 
electrometer  by  which  differences  of  electric  potential  less  than 
001  of  that  of  a  Daniel! 's  cell  can  be  detected  by  the  difference 
of  the  pressure  required  to  force  the  mercury  to  a  given  point 
of  a  fine  capillary  tube.  He  has  also  constructed  an  apparatus 
in  which  this  variation  in  the  surface-tension  is  made  to  do  work 
andf  drive  a  machine.  He  has  also  found  that  this  action  is 
reversible,  for  when  the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  acid 
and  mercury  is  made  to  increase,  an  electric  current  passes 
from  the  mercury  to  the  acid,  the  amount  of  electricity  which 
passes  while  the  surface  increases  by  one  square  centimetre 
being  Sufficient  to  decompose  '000013  gramme  of  water. 

[The  movements  of  camphor  scrapings  referred  to  above  afford 
a  useful  test  of  the  condition  of  a  water  surface.  If  the  contamina- 
tion exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  scrapings  remain  quite  dead.  In 
a  striking  form  of  the  experiment,  the  water  is  contained,  to 
the  depth  of  perhaps  one  inch,  in  a  large  flat  dish,  and  the 
operative  part  of  the  surface  is  limited  by  a  flexible  hoop  of  thin 
sheet  brass  lying  in  the  dish  and  rising  above  the  water-level. 
If  the  hoop  enclose  an  area  of  (say  V  one-third  of  the  maximum, 
and  if  the  water  be  clean,  camphor  fragments  floating  on  the 
interior  enter  with  vigorous  movements.  A  touch  of  the  finger 
will  then  often  reduce  them  to  quiet;  but  if  the  hoop  be  ex- 
panded, the  included  grease  is  so  far  attenuated  as  to  lose  its 
effect.  Another  method  of  removing  grease  is  to  immerse  and 
remove  strips  of  paper  by  which  the  surface  available  for  the 
contamination  is  in  effect  increased. 

The  thickness  of  the  film  of  oil  adequate  to  check  the  camphor 
movements  can  be  determined  with  fair  accuracy  by  depositing 
a  weighed  amount  of  oil  (such  as  -8  mg.)  upon  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  large  bath..  Calculated  as  if  the  density  were  the  same 
as  in  a  normal  state,  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  found  to  be 
about  two  milltoirths  of  a  millimetre. 

Small  as  is  the  above  amount  of  oil,  the  camphor  test  is  a 
comparatively  coarse  one.  Conditions  of  a  contaminated  surface 
may  easily  be  distinguished,  upon  all  of  which  camphor  fragments 
spin  vigorously.  Thus,  a  shallow  tin  vessel,  such  as  the  lid  of  a 
biscuit  box,  may  be  levelled  and  filled  with  tap-water  through 
a  rubber  hose.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  water  a  little  sulphur 
is  dusted.  An  application  of  the  finger  for  20  or  30  seconds 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  vessel  will  then  generate  enough 
heat  to  lower  appreciably  the  surface-tension,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  opening  out  of  the  dust  and  the  formation  of  a  bare  spot 
perhaps  1$  in.  in  diameter.  When,  however,  the  surface  is  but 
very  slightly  greased,  a  spot  can  no  longer  be  cleared  by  the 
warmth  of  the  finger,  or  even  of  a  spirit  lamp,  held  underneath. 
And  yet  the  greasing  may  be  so  slight  that  camphor  fragments 
move  with  apparently  unabated  vigour. 

The  varying  degrees  of  contamination  to  which  a  water  surface 
is  subject  are  the  cause  of  many  curious  phenomena.  Among 
thesr  is  the  superficial  viscosity  of  Plateau.  In  his  experiments 
a  long  compass  needle  is  mounted  so  as  to  swing  in  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  under  investigation.  The  cases  of  ordinary  clean 
water  and  alcohol  are  strongly  contrasted,  the  motion  of  the 
needle  upon  the  former  being  comparatively  sluggish.  Moreover, 
a  different  behaviour  is  observed  when  the  surfaces  are  slightly 
dusted  over.  In  the  case  of  water  the  whole  of  the  surface  in 
front  of  the  needle  moves  with  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
dust  floating  on  alcohol  is  scarcely  disturbed  until  the  needle  actu- 
ally strikes  it.  Plateau  attributed  these  differences  to  a  special 
quality  of  the  liquids,  named  by  him  "superficial  viscosity." 
It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  the  question  is  one  of  con- 
tamination, and  that  a  water  surface  may  be  prepared  so  as  to 
behave  in  the  same  manner  as  alcohol. 

Another  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  a  moderate  con- 
tamination to  distribute  itself  uniformly  is  the  calming  effect 


of  oil,  investigated  by  B.  Franklin.  On  pure  water  the  propa- 
gation of  waves  would  be  attended  by  temporary  extensions 
and  contractions  of  the  surface,  but  these,  as  was  shown  by 
O.  Reynolds,  are  resisted  when  the  surface  is  contaminated. 

Indeed  the  possibility  of  the  continued  existence  of  films,  such 
as  constitute  foam,  depends  upon  the  properties  now  under 
consideration.  If ,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  the  tension  of  a  vertical 
film  were  absolutely  the  same  throughout,  the  middle  parts 
would  of  necessity  fall  with  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  In 
reality,  the  tension  adjusts  itself  automatically  to  the  weight 
to  be  supported  at  the  various  levels. 

Although  throughout  a  certain  range  the  surface-tension 
varies  rapidly  with  the  degree  of  contamination,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  as  was  first  fully  indicated  by  Miss  Pockds,  the  earlier  stages 
of  contamination  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  surface-tension. 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  that  the  fall  of  surface-tension  begins 
when  the  quantity  of  oil  is  about  the  half  of  that  required  to 
stop  the  camphor  movements,  and  he  suggests  that  this  stage 
may  correspond  with  a  complete  coating  of  the  surface  with  a 
single  layer  of  molecules.) 

On  the  Forms  of  Liquid  Films  which  are  Figures  of  Revolution.-' 
A  soap  bubble  is  simply  a  small  quantity  of  soap-suds  spread 
out  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air.  The 
bubble,  in  fact,  has  two*  surfaces,  an  outer  and  an  inner  Jjjjjr6"^ 
surface,  both  exposed  to  air.  It  has,  therefore,  a  *■***. 
certain  amount  of  surface-energy  depending  on  the  area 
of  these  two  surfaces.  Since  in  the  case  of  thin  films  the  outer  and 
inner  surfaces  are  approximately  equal,  we  shall  consider  the 
area  of  the  fihn  as  representing  either  of  them,  and  shall  uste 
the  symbol  T  to  denote  the  energy  of  unit  of  area  of  the  film, 
both  surfaces  being  taken  together.  •  If  T  is  the  energy  of  a  single 
surface  of  the  liquid*  T  the  energy  of  the  film  is  2T.  When  by 
moans  of  a  tube  we  blow  air  into  the  inside  of  the  bubble  we  in- 
crease its  volume  and  therefore  its  surface,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  do  work  in  forcing  air  into  it,  and  thus  increase  the 
energy  of  the  bubble. 

That  the  bubble  has  energy  may  be  shown  by  leaving  the  end 
of  the  tube  open.  The  bubble  will  contract,  forcing  the  air 
out,  and  the  current  of  air  blown  through  the  tube  may  be  made 
to  deflect  the  flame  of  a  candle.  If  the  bubble  is  in  the  form  of 
a  sphere  of  radius  r  this  material  surface  will  have  an  area 

S-4*r« (1) 

If  T  bfc  the  energy  corresponding  to  unit  of  area  of  the  film  the 
surface-energy  of  the  whole  bubble  will  be 

ST-4»HT (a) 

The  increment  of  this  energy  corresponding  to  an  increase  of 
the  radius  from  r  to  r+dr  is  therefore 

TdS-SrrTdr ,  .      (3) 

Now  this  increase  of  energy  was  obtained  by  forcing  in  air  at 
a  pressure  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  thus 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  bubble. 

Let  II  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  ll+p  the  pressure  of 
the  air  within  the  bubble.    The  volume  of  the  sphere  is 

V»|lT*t  ..........  (4) 

and  the  increment  of  volume  is 

dV~4*r*dr.  .  . (5) 

Now  if  we  suppose  a  quantity  of  air  already  at  the  pressure 
11+^,  the  work  done  in  forcing  it  into  the  bubble  is  pdV 
Hence  the  equation  of  work  and  energy  is 


or 


or 


pdV-Tds.   . 
4vpr*dr**8rrdrT 


(6) 
(7) 


p-*T/r (8) 

This,  therefore,  is  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  within 
the  bubble  over  that  of  the  external  air,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  bubble.  We  may 
conceive  this  pressure  to  arise  from  the  tendency  which  the 
bubble  has  to  contract,  or  in  other  words  from  the  surface-tension 
of  the  bubble. 
If  to  increase  the  area  of  the  surface  requires  the  expenditure 
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of  work,  the  surface  must  resist  extension,  and  if  the  bubble  in 
contracting  can  do  work,  the  surface  roust  tend  to  contract. 
The  surface  must  therefore  act  like  a  sheet  of  india-rubber  when 
extended  both  in  length  and  breadth,  that  is,  it  must  exert 
surface-tension.  The  tension  of  the  sheet  of  india-rubber, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  stretched, 
and  may  be  different  in  different  directions,  whereas  the  tension 
of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  remains  the  same  however  much  the 
film  is  extended,  and  the  tension  at  any  point  is  the  same  in  all 
directions. 

The  intensity  of  this  surface-tension  is  measured  by  the 
stress  which  it  exerts  across  a  line  of  unit  length.  Let  us 
measure  it  in  the  case  of  the  spherical  soap-bubble  by  consider- 
ing the  stress  exerted  by  one  hemisphere  of  the  bubble  on  the 
other,  across  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle.  This  stress  is 
balanced  by  the  pressure  p  acting  over  the  area  of  the  same  great 
circle:  it  is  therefore  equal  to  vr*p.  To  determine  the  intensity 
of  the  surface-tension  we  have  to  divide  this  quantity  by  the 
length  of  the  line  across  which  it  acts,  which  is  in  this  case  the 
circumference  of  a  great  circle  nrr.  Dividing  *rV  by  this  length 
we  obtain  \pr  as  the  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  surface-tension, 
and  it  is  plain  from  equation  8  that  this  is  equal  to  T.  Hence 
the  numerical  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  surface-tension  Is 
equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  surface-energy  per  unit  of 
surface.  We  must  remember  that  since  the  film  has  two  surfaces 
the  surface-tension  of  the  film  is  double  the 
tension  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  of  which  ft 
is  formed. 

To  determine  the  relation  between  the  sur- 
face-tension and  the  pressure  which  balances 
it  when  the  form  of  the  surface  is  not  spherical, 
let  us  consider  the  following  case: — 

Let  fig.  9  represent  a  section  through  the 

axis  Ce  of  a  soap-bubble  in  the  form  of  a 

figure  of  revolution  bounded  by  two 

circular  disks  AB  and  ab,  and  having 

the  meridian  section  APa.    Let  PQ 

be  an  imaginary  section  normaltothe 

axis.    Let  the  radius  of  this  section  PR  by  y, 

and  let  PT,  the  tangent  at  P,  make  an  angle  a 

with  the  axis. 

Let  us  consider  the  stresses  which  are 
exerted  across  this  imaginary  section  by  the 
lower  part  on  the  upper  part.  If  the  internal 
pressure  exceeds  the  external  pressure  by  p, 
there  is  in  the  first  place  a  force  irfp  acting  upwards  arising 
from  the  pressure  p  over  the  area  of  the  section.  In  the  next 
place,  there  is  the  surface-tension  acting  downwards,  but  at  an 
angle  a  with  the  vertical,  across  the  circular  section  of  the  bubble 
itself,  whose  circumference  is  as-y,  and  the  downward  force  is 
therefore  rryT  cos  a. 

Now  these  forces  are  balanced  by  the  external  force  which 
acts  on  the  disk  ACB,  which  we  may  call  F.  Hence  equating 
the  forces  which  act  on  the  portion  included  between  ACB  and 
PRQ 

»yV-2»yTcostt--F (9). 

If  we  make  CR-r,  and  suppose  s  to  vary,  the  shape  of  the 
bubble  of  course  remaining  the  same,  the  values  of  y  and  of  a 
will  change,  but  the  other  quantities  will  be  constant.  In 
studying  these  variations  we  may  if  we  please  take  as  our  inde- 
pendent variable  the  length  s  of  the  meridian  section  AP  reckoned 
from  A.  Differentiating  equation  9  with  respect  to  s  we  obtain, 
after  dividing  by  rw  as  a  common  factor, 

(10). 
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Fig.  9. 
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The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  section  is 
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The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  of  the  surface  at 


right  angles  to  the  meridian  section  is  equal  -to  the  part  of  the 
normal  cut  off  by  the  axis,  which  is 

R,-PN-y/co»« (13). 

Hence  dividing  equation  10  by  y  sin  a,  we  find 

*-T(i/R,+i/R,) (14). 

This  equation,  which  gives  the  pressure  in  terms  of  the  principal 
radii  of  curvature,  though  here  proved  only  in  the  case  of  a 
surface  of  revolution,  must  be  true  of  all  surfaces.  For  the 
curvature  of  any  surface  at  a  given  point  may  be  completely 
defined  in  terms  of  the  positions  of  its  principal  normal  sections 
and  their  radii  of  curvature. 

Before  going  further  we  may  deduce  from  equation  9  the 
nature  of  all  the  figures  of  revolution  which  a  liquid  film  can 
assume.  Let  us  first  determine  the  nature  of  a  curve,  such  that 
if  it  is  rolled  on  the  axis  its  origin  will  trace  out  the  meridian 
section  of  the  bubble.  Since  at  any  instant  the  rolling  curve  is 
rotating  about  the  point  of  contact  with  the  axis,  the  line  drawn 
from  this  point  of  contact  to  the  tracing  point  must  be  normal 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  tracing  point.  Hence  if  N  is 
the  point  of  contact,  NP  must  be  normal  to  the  traced  curve. 
Also,  since  the  axis  b  a  tangent  to  the  rolling  curve,  the  ordinate 
PR  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  tracing  point  P  on  the  tangent 
Hence  the  relation  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  perpen- 
dicular on  the  tangent  of  the  rolling  curve  must  be  identical  with 
the  relation  between  the  normal  PN  and  the  ordinate  PR  of  the 
traced  curve.  If  we  write  r  for  PN,  then  y  -  r  cos  a,  and  equation 
9  becomes 

*('£-)-£• 

This  relation  between  y  and  r  is  identical  with  the  relation 
between  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  of  a  conic  section  on 
the  tangent  at  a  given  point  and  the  focal  distance  of  that  point, 
provided  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes  of  the  conic  are 
2a  and  26  respectively,  where 

«--J,and5»-£. 

Hence  the  meridian  section  of  the  film  may  be  traced  by  the 
focus  of  such  a  conic,  if  the  conic  is  made  to  roll  on  the  axis. 

On  the  different  Forms  of  the  Meridian  Line.—i.  When  the 
conic  is  an  ellipse  the*  meridian  line  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
waves,  and  the  film  itself  has  a  series  of  alternate  swellings  and 
contractions  as  represented  in  figs.  9  and  10.  This  form  of  the 
film  is  called  the  unduloid. 

xo.  When  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle,  the  meridian  line 
becomes  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  film  passes 
into  (he  form  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution. 

16.  As  the  ellipse  degenerates  into  the  straight  line  joining 
its  foci,  the  contracted  parts  of  the  unduloid  become  narrower, 
till  at  last  the  figure  becomes  a  series  of  spheres  in  contact. 

In  all  these  cases  the  internal  pressure  exceeds  the  external 
by  2T/a  where  0  is  the  semi-transverse  axis  of  the  conic-  The 
resultant  of  the  internal  pressure  and  the  surface-tension  is 
equivalent  to  a  tension  along  the  axis,  and  the  numerical  value 
of  this  tension  is  equal  to  the  force  due  to  the  action  of  this 
pressure  on  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  conjugate 
axis  of  the  ellipse. 

2.  When  the  conic  is  a  parabola  the  meridian  line  is  a  cate- 
nary (fig.  n);  the  internal  pressure  is  equal  to  the  external 
pressure,  and  the  tension  along  the  axis  is  equal  to  nrTm  where 
m  is  the  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  focus. 

3.  When  the  conic  is  a  hyperbola  the  meridian  line  U  in  the 
form  of  a  looped  curve  (fig.  1 2).  The  corresponding  figure  of  the 
film  is'called  the  nodoid.  The  resultant  of  the  internal  pressure 
and  the  surface-tension  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  along  the 
axis  equal  to  that  due  to  a  pressure  p  acting  on  a  circle  whose 
diameter  is  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola. 

When  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  the  nodoid  approximates  more  and  more  to  the 
series  of  spheres  touching  each  other  along  the  axis.  When  the 
conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola  increases  without  limit,  the 
loops  of  the  nodoid  are  crowded  on  one  another,  and  each  becomes 
more  nearly  a  ring  of  circular  section,  without,  however,  ever 
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teaching  this  form.    The  only  dosed  surface  belonging  to  the 
series  it  the  sphere. 

These  figures  of  revolution  have  been  studied  mathematically 
by  C  W.  B.  Poisson,1  Goldschmidt,*  L.  L.  Lindeiof  and  F.  M.  N. 
Moigno,*  C  E.  Delaunay,*  A.  H.  £.  Lamarle,*  A.  Beer/  and 
V.  M.  A.  Mannheim,7  and  have  been  produced  experimentally 
by  Plateau*  in  the  two  different  ways  already  described. 


Fio.  ia— Unduloid.    Flo.  n.— Catenoid.    Fie.  12.— Nodoid. 

The  limiting  conditions  of  the  stability  of  these  figures  have 
been  studied  both  mathematically  and  experimentally.  We 
shall  notice  only  two  of  them,  the  cylinder  and  the  catenoid. 

Stability  of  the  Cylinder.— The  cylinder  is  the  limiting  form 
of  the  unduloid  when  the  rolling  ellipse  becomes  a  circle.  When 
the  ellipse  differs  infinitely  little  from  a  circle,  the  equation  of 
the  meridian  line  becomes  approximately  y-«+*  sin  (x/a) 
where  c  is  small.  This  is  a  simple  harmonic  wave-line,  whose 
mean  distance  from  the  axis  is  a,  whose  wave-length  is  wa, 
and  whose  amplitude  is  c.  The  internal  pressure  corresponding 
to  this  unduloid  is  as  before  p—T/o,  Now  consider  a  portion 
of  a  cylindric  film  of  length  *  terminated  by  two  equal  disks 
of  radius  r  and  containing  a  certain  volume  of  air.  Let  one  of 
these  disks  be  made  to  approach  the  other  by  a  small  quantity 
dx.  The  film  will  swell  out  into  the  convex  part  of  an  unduloid, 
having  its  largest  section  midway  between  the  disks,  and  we 
have  to  determine  whether  the  internal  pressure  will  be  greater 
or  less  than  before.    If  A  and  C  (fig.  13)  are  the  disks,  and  if 

x  the  distanre  between  the 

disks  is  equal  to  rr  half 

the    wave-length    of    the 

4|a     a,  cj  c  cj  sj    i]*  harmonic  curve,  the  disks 

will  be  at  the  points  where 

the  curve  is  at  its  mean 

distance   from    the   axis, 

If  A,,  Q  are  the 


Fie.  13. 

and  the  pressure  will  therefore  be  T/r«s  before, 
disks,  so  that  the  distance  between  them  is  less  than  rr,  the  curve 
must  be  produced  beyond  the  disks  before  it  is  at  its  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  axis.  Hence  in  this  case  the  mean  distance  is  leas 
than  r,  and  the  pressure  will  be  greater  than  T/r.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  disks  are  at  A,  and  C«,  so  that  the  distance  between 
them  b  greater  than  sr,  the  curve  will  reach  its  mean  distance 
from  the  axis  before  it  reaches  the  disks.  The  mean  distance 
will  therefore  be  greater  than  r,  and  the  pressure  will  be  less  than 
T/r.  Hence  if  one  of  the  disks  be  made  to  approach  the  other, 
the  internal  pressure  will  be  increased  If  the  distance  between 
the  disks  is  less  than  half  the  circumference  of  either,  and  the 
picasme  will  be  diminished  if  the  distance  is  greater  than  this 
quantity.  In  the  same  way  we  may  show  that  if  the  distance 
between  the  disks  is  increased,  the  pressure  will  be  diminished 
or  increased  according  as  the  distance  is  less  or  more  than  half 
the  circumference  of  either. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  cyMndric  film  contained  between  two 
equal  fixed  disks  A  and  B,  and  let  a  third  disk,  C,  be  placed 
midway  between.  Let  C  be  slightly  displaced  towards  A.  If 
AC  and  CB  are  each  less  than  half  the  circumference  of  a  disk 
the  pressure  on  C  will  increase  on  the  side  of  A  and  diminish  on 
the  side  of  B.  The  resultant  force  on  C  will  therefore  tend  to 
oppose  the  displacement  and  to  bring  C  back  to  its  original 

1  Noueette  tkiorie  de  radian  copiQoire  (1831). 

*  Determinalio  snperfieiei  minima*  fetation*  eufeae  data  dm*  pmneta 
ptngentis  circa  datum  omdi  otto*  (Gottiagen,  1831). 

*  Lecons  de  caicid  des  variations  (Paris,  1861). 

4  "  bur  la  surface  de  revolution  dont  la  courbure  moyenne  est 
constante,"  LiouvilU's  Journal,  vt. 

*  "  Theorie  eeometrique  des  rayons  et  centres  de  courbure,"  BuMH. 
de  FAcad.  de  oeigione,  1657. 

•Tractatus  de  Tkeoria  Mathematica  Phaenomenorum  in  Liquidis 
achoni  gravitatis  detractis  observatorum  (Bonn,  1857). 
'  Journal  de  rinstitut.  No.  1260. 

*  Station*  experimental*  et  tktarieue  do*  liquid**,  1873. 


position.  The  equilibrium  of  C  is  therefore  stable.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  if  C  had  been  placed  in  any  other  position  than 
the  middle,  its  equilibrium  would  have  been  stable.  Hence 
the  film  is  stable  as  regards  longitudinal  displacements.  It  is 
also  stable  as  regards  displacements  transverse  to  the  axis,  for 
the  film  is  In  a  state  of  tension,  and  any  lateral  displacement 
of  its  middle  parts  would  produce  a  resultant  force  tending  to 
restore  the  film  to  its  original  position.  Hence  if  the  length  of 
the  cylindric  film  is  less  than  its  circumference,  it  is  in  stable 
equilibrium.  But  if  the  length  of  the  cylindric  film  is  greater 
than  its  circumference,  and  if  we  suppose  the  disk  C  to  be  placed 
midway  between  A  and  B,  and  to  be  moved  towards  A,  the 
pressure  on  the  side  next  A  will  diminish,  and  that  on  the  side 
next  B  will  increase,  so  that  the  resultant  force  will  tend  to 
increase  the  displacement,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  disk  C  is 
therefore  unstable.  Hence  the  equilibrium  of  a  cylindric  film 
whose  length  is  greater  than  its  circumference  is  unstable.  Such 
a  film,  if  ever  so  little  disturbed,  will  begin  to  contract  at  one 
secton  and  to  expand  at  another,  till  its  form  ceases  to  resemble 
a  cylinder,  if  it  does  not  break  up  into  two  parts  which  become 
ultimately  portions  of  spheres. 

Instability  of  a  Jet  of  Liquid. — When  a  liquid  flows  out  of  a 
vessel  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
the  form  of  the  stream  is  at  first  nearly  cylindrical  though  its 
diameter  gradually  diminishes  from  the  orifice  downwards  on 
account  of  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  liquid.  But  the  liquid 
after  it  leaves  the  vessel  is  subject  to  no  forces  except  gravity, 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  its  own  surface-tension.  Of  these 
gravity  has  no  effect  on  the  form  of  the  stream  except  in  drawing 
asunder  its  parts  in  a  vertical  direction,  because  the  lower  parts 
are  moving  faster  than  the  upper  parts.  The  resistance  of  the 
air  produces  little  disturbance  until  the  velocity  becomes  very 
great.  But  the  surface-tension,  acting  on  a  cylindric  column 
of  liquid  whose  length  exceeds  the  limit  of  stability,  begins  to 
produce  enlargements  and  contractions  in  the  stream  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  has  left  the  orifice,  and  these  inequalities  in  the 
figure  of  the  column  go  on  increasing  .till  it  is  broken  up  into 
elongated  fragments.  These  fragments  as  they  are  falKng 
through  the  air  continue  to  be  acted  on  by  surface-tension. 
They  therefore  shorten  themselves,  and  after  a  series  of  oscilla- 
tions in  which  they  become  alternately  elongated  and  flattened, 
settle  down*  into  the  form  of  spherical  drops. 

This  process,  which  we  have  followed  as  it  takes  place  on 
an  individual  portion  of  the  falling  liquid,  goes  through  its 
several  phases  at  different  distances  from  the  orifice,  so  that 
if  we  examine  different  portions  of  the  stream  as  it  descends, 
we  shall  find  next  the  orifice  the  unbroken  column,  then  a  series 
of  contractions  and  enlargements,  then  elongated  drops,  then 
flattened  drops, -and  so  on  till  the  drops  become  spherical. 

(The  circumstances  attending  the  resolution  of  a  cylindrical 
jet  into  drops  were  admirably  examined  and  described  by 
F.  Savart  ("  Memoire  sur  la  constitution  des  vetoes  liquides 
Iancees  par  des  orifices  drculaires  en  minces  parois,"  Ann.  d. 
Ckim.  t.  lata.,  1833)  and  for  the  most  part  explained  with  great 
sagacity  by  Plateau.  Let  us  conceive  an  infinitely  long  circular 
cylinder  of  liquid,  at  rest  (a  motion  common  to  every  part  of  the 
fluid  is  necessarily  without*  influence  upon  the  stability,  and 
may  therefore  be  left  out  of  account  for  convenience  of  concep- 
tion and  expression),  and  inquire  under  what  circumstances 
it  is  stable  or  unstable,  for  small  displacements,  symmetrical 
about  the  axis  of  figure. 

Whatever  the  deformation  of  the  originally  straight  boundary 
of  the  axial  section  may  be,  it  can  be  resolved  by  Fourier's 
theorem  into  deformations  of  the  harmonic  type.  These  com- 
ponent deformations  are  in  general  infinite  in  number,  of  very 
wave-length  and  of  arbitrary  phase;  but  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  motion,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
each  produces  its  effect  independently  of  every  other,  and  may 
be  considered  by  itself.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  equation 
of  the  boundary  is 

r-a+a  cos  As, (1) 

where  a  is  a  small  quantity,  the  axis  of  s  being  that  of  symmetry 
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The  wave-length  of  the  disturbance  nay  be  called  X,  and  is 
connected  with  *  by  the  equation  a-ar/X.  The  capillary 
tension  endeavours  to  contract  the  surface  of  the  fluid;  so  that 
the  stability,  or  instability,  of  the  cylindrical  form  of  equilibrium 
depends  upon  whether  the  surface  (enclosing  a  given  volume) 
be  greater  or  less  respectively  after  the  displacement  than  before. 
It  has  been  proved  by  Plateau  {ride  supra)  that  the  surface  is 
greater  than  before  displacement  if  ka>t,  that  is,  if  X<«ra; 
but  less  if  Jto<i,  or  \>iwa.  Accordingly,  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  if  X  be  less  than  the  circumference;  but  unstable  if  X  be 
greater  than  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  Disturbances 
of  the  former  kind  lead  to  vibrations  of  harmonic  type,  whose 
amplitudes  always  remain  small;  but  disturbances,  whose 
wave-length  exceeds  the  circumference,  result  in  a  greater  and 
greater  departure  from  the  cylindrical  figure.  The  analytical 
expression  for  the  motion  in  the  latter  case  involves  exponential 
terms,  one  of  which  (except  in  case  of  a  particular  relation  be- 
tween the  initial  displacements' and  velocities)  increases  rapidly, 
being  equally  multiplied  m  equal  times.  The  coefficient  (?)  of 
the  time  in  the  exponential  term  (r»r)  may  be  considered  to 
measure  the  degree  of  dynamical  instability;  its  reciprocal 
tfq  is  the  time  in  which  the  disturbance  is  multiplied  in  the 
ratio  i :  e. 

The  degree  of  instability,  as  measured  by  q,  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined from  statical  considerations  only;  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  longer  wave- 
lengths. The  joint  operation  of  superficial  tension  and  inertia 
in  fixing  the  wave-length  of  maximum  instability  was  first  con- 
sidered by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  a  paper  (Math.  Soc.  Proc.,  November 
1878)  on  the  "  Instability  of  Jets."  It  appears  that  the  value 
of  q  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

S-V^j)    Hka) %.    .  (2) 

where,  as  before,  T  is  the  superficial  tension*  p  the  density,  and 
F  is  given  by  the  following  table*— 


jft* 

F(*o). 

*V. 

F(*a). 

•05 

•1536 

•4 

•3382 

•1 

•2108 

i 

•3432 

♦2 

•2794 

•3344 

\3 

•318a 

•8 

•2701     v 

•9 

•2015 

The  greatest  value  of  F  thus  corresponds,  not  to  a  sero  value 
of  AV,  but  approximately  to' AV*  •4858}  or  to  X- 4 -508X24. 
Hence  the  maximum  instability  occurs  when  the  wave-length 
of  disturbance  is  about  half  as  great  again  as  that  at  which 
instability  first  commences. 

Taking  for  water,  in  C.G.S.  units,  T-81,  p«  1,  we  get  for  the 
case  of  maximum  instability 

f  *gi&343"'ll5rfl    •  •         0). 

if  d  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  if  d«x,  f-*««ti5; 
•r  for  a  diameter  of  one  centimetre  the  disturbance  is  multiplied 
a*7  times  in  about  one-ninth  of  a  second.  If  the  disturbance 
be  multiplied  1000  fold  in  time,  I,  ^^log.  io«6o,  so  that 
Ja**7o4l.  pQf  example,  if  the  diameter  be  one  millimetre,  the 
disturbance  is  multiplied  iooe  fold  in  about  one-fortieth  of  a 
second.  In  view  of  these  estimates  the  rapid  disintegration  of 
a  fine  Jet  of  water  will  not  cause  surprise. 

Hie  relative  importance  of  two  harmonic  disturbances  de- 
pends upon  their  initial  magnitudes,  and  upon  the  rate  at  which 
they  grow.  When  the  initial  values  are  very  small,  the  latter 
consideration  b  much  the  more  important;  for,  if  the  disturb- 
ances be  represented  by  ate*',  a***,  in  which  q\  exceeds  ft, 
their  ratio  to  (oV«t)«~<f'~*)*f  *nd  this  ratio  decreases  without 
limit  with  the  time,  whatever  be  the  initiaT<finite)  ratio  ot:«i. 
If  the  initial  disturbances  are  small  enough,  that  one  is  ultimately 
preponderant  for  which  the  measuse  of  instability  is  greatest 
The  smaller  the  causes  by  which  the  original  equiflbrrwn  is 
upset,  the  more  will  the  cylindrical  mass  tend  to  dr*Me  itself 
regulafiy  into  portions  whose  length  is  equal  to  4*5  times  the 
diameter.    But  a  disturbance  of  lest  fayourabk  wave-kn#th 


may  (gain  the  preponderance  in  case  its  magnitude  be  sufficient 
to  produce  disintegration  in  a  less  time  than  that  required  by 
the  other  disturbances  present 

The  application  ei  these  results  to  actual  jets  presents  no  great 
difficulty.  The  disturbances  by  which  equilibrium  is  upset  are 
impressed  upon  the  fluid  as  it  leaves  the  aperture,  and  the  con- 
tinuous portion  of  the  jet  represents  the  distance  travelled  during 
the  time  necessary  to  produce  disintegration.  Thus  the  length 
of  the  continuous  portion  necessarily  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  ^disturbances  in  respect  of  amplitude  and  wave-length. 
It  may  be  increased  considerably,  as  F.  Savart  showed,  by  a  suit- 
able isolation  of  the  reservoir  from  tremors,  whether  due  to 
external  sources  or  to  the  impact  of  the  jet  itself  in  the  vessel 
placed  to  receive  it  Nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
possible  to  carry  the  prolongation  very  far.  Whether  the 
residuary  disturbances  are  of  external  origin,  or  are  due  to 
friction,  or  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  fluid  motion  within  the* 
reservoir,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined*  On  this  point 
Plateau's  explanations  are  not  Very  clear,  and  he  sometimes 
expresses  himself  as  if  the  time  of  disintegration  depended  only 
upon  the  capillary  tension)  without  reference  to  initial  disturb* 
ances  at  alL 

Two  laws  were  formulated  by  Savart  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  continuous  portion  of  a  jet,  and  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  explained  by  Plateau.  For  a  given  fluid  and  a 
given  orifice  the  length  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  head.  This  follows  at  once  from  theory,  if  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  disturbances  remain  always  of  the  same 
character,  so  that  the  time  of  disintegration  is  constant  When 
the  head  is  given,  Savart  found  the  length  to  be  proportional 
to  the  diameter  of  the  orifice.  From  (3)  it  appears  that  the  time 
in  which  a  disturbance  is  multiplied  in  a  given  ratio  varies,  not 
as  d,  but  as  d*:  Again,  when  the  fluid  is  changed,  the  time 
varies  as  p^T**.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  length 
of  the  continuous  portion  obeys  any  very  simple  laws,  even  when 
external  disturbances  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment  are  such  that  the 
reservoir  is  influenced  by  the  shocks  due  to  the  impact  of  the  jet, 
the  disintegration  usually  establishes  itself  with  complete  regu- 
larity, and  is  attended  by  a  musical  note  (Savart).  The  impact 
of  the  regular  series  of  drops  which  is  at  any  moment  striking 
the  sink  (or  vessel  receiving  the  water),  determines  the  rupture 
into  similar  drops  of  the  portion  of  the  jet  at  the  same  moment 
passing  the  orifice.  The  pitch  of  the  note,  though  not  absolutely 
definite,  cannot  differ  much  from  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
division  of  the  jet  into  wave-lengths  of  maximum  instability; 
and,  m  fact,  Savart  found  that  the  frequency  was  directly  as 
the  square  root  of  the  head,  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice,  and  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid—laws  which 
follow  immediately  from  Plateau's  theory. 

From  the  pitch  of  the  note  due  to  a  jet  of  given  diameter, 
and  Issuing  under  a  given  head,  the  wave-length  of  the  nascent 
divisions  can  be  at  once  deduced.  Reasoning  from  some  ob- 
servations of  Savart,  Plateau  finds  in  this  way  4*38  aa  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  a  division  to  the  diameter  of  the  jet  The 
diameter  of  the  orifice  was  3  mUltms.,  from  which  that  of  the 
jet  is  deduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  coefficient  -8.  Now 
that  the  length  of  a  division  has  been  estimated  a  priori,  it  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  reverse  Plateau's  calculation,  and  to 
exhibit  the  frequency  of  vibration  in  terms  of  the  other  data  of 
the  problem.    Thus 

frequency-^. (4) 

But  the  most  certain  method  of  obtaining  complete  regularity 
of  resolution  is  to  bring  the  reservoir  under  the  influence,  of  an 
external  vibrator,  whose  pitch  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  proper  to  the  jet  H.  G.  Magnus  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvi.,  1859) 
employed  a  Neef's  hammer,  attached  to  the  wooden  frame 
which  supported  the  reservoir.  Perhaps  an  electrically  main- 
tained tuning-fork  is  still  better.  Magnus  showed  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  effect  is  due  to  the  forced  vibration  of  that 
side  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  orifice,  and  that  but  little 
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of  it  it  propagated  through  the  air.  frith  respect  to  the  limit* 
of  pitch,  Savart  found  that  the  note  might  be  a  fifth  above, 
and  mow  than  an  octave  below,  that  proper  to  the  Jet.  Accord- 
ing to  theory,  there  would  be  no  well-defined  lower  limit;  on 
the  other  side,  the  external  vibration  cannot  be  efficient  if  it 
tends  to  produce  divisions  whose  length  is  less  than  the  circum- 
ference of  the  jet.  This  would  give  for  the  interval  defining 
the  upper  limit  »:  4*508,  which  is  very  nearly  a  fifth.  In  the 
case  of  Plateau's  numbers  (*:  4*38)  the  discrepancy  is  a  little 
greater. 

The  detached  masses  into  which  a  jet  is  resolved  do  not  at 
once  assume  and  retain  a  spherical  form,  but  execute  a  series 
of  vibrations,  being  alternately  compressed  and  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  symmetry.  When  the  resolution 
is  effected  in  a  perfectly  periodic  manner,  each  drop  is  in  the 
same  phase  of  its  vibration  as  ft  passes  through  a  given  point 
of  space;  and  thence  arises  the  remarkable  appearance  of  alter- 
nate swellings  and  contractions  described  by  Savart.  The 
interval  from  one  swelling  to  the  next  is  the  space  described  by 
the  drop  during  one  complete  vibraUon^and  is  therefore(as  Plateau 
shows)  proportional  ctttris  paribus  to  die  square  root  of  the  head. 

The  time  of  vibration  is  of  course  itself  a  function  of  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  and  of  the  size  of  the  drop.  By  the  method  of  dimen- 
sions alone  it  may  be  seen  that  the  time  of  infinitely  small 
vibrations  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  mass  of  the 
sphere  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  capillary  tension; 
and  it  may  be  proved  that  its  expression  is 

•-v(»JrV (s) 

V  being  the  volume  of  the  vibrating  mass. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  some  optical 
device  is  necessary  to  render  apparent  the  phenomena  attending 
the  disintegration  of  a  jet.  Magnus  employed  a  rotating  mirror, 
and  abo  a  rotating  disk  from  which  a  fine  slit  was  cut  out  The 
readiest  method  of  obtaining  instantaneous  illumination  is  the 
electric  spark,  but  with  this  Magnus  was  not  successful.  The 
electric  spark  had,  however,  been  used  successfully  for  this 
purpose  some  years  before  by  H.  Buff  {Lubigs  Ann.  lxxviii. 
1851),  who  observed  the  shadow  of  the  jet  on  a  white  screen. 
Preferable  to  an  opaque  screen  is  a  piece  of  ground  glass, 
which  allows  the  shadow  to  be  examined  from  the  farther  aide 
(Lord  Rayleigh).  Further,  the  jet  may  be  very  well  observed 
directly,  if  the  illumination  is  properly  managed.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  between  the  source  of  light 
and  the  eye.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  when  the  light  of  the 
spark  is  somewhat  diff used  by  being  passed  (for  example)  through 
a  piece  of  ground  glass. 

The  spark  may  be  obtained  from  the  secondary  of  an  induction 
coil,  whose  terminals  are  in  connexion  with  the  coatings  of  a 
Leyden  jar.  By  adjustment  of  the  contact  breaker  the  series 
of  sparks  may  be  made  to  fit  more  or  less  perfectly  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  drops.  A  still  greater  improvement  may  be  effected 
by  using  an  electrically  maintained  fork,  which  performs  the 
doable  office  of  controlling  the  resolution  of  the  jet  and  of 
interrupting  the  primary  current  of  the  induction  coiL  in  this 
form  the  experiment  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  jet, 
illuminated  only  hi  one  phase  of  transformation,  appears  almost 
perfectly  steady,  and  may  be  examined  at  leisure.  In  one 
experiment  the  jet  issued  horizontally  from  an  orifice  of  about 
half  a  centimetre  in  diameter,  and  almost  immediately  assumed 
a  rippled  outline.  The  gradually  increasing  amplitude  of  the 
disturbance,  the  formation  of  Che  elongated  ligament,  and  the 
subsequent  transformation  of  the  ligament  into  a  spherule, 
could  be  examined  with  ease.  In  consequence  of  the  trans- 
formation being  in  a  more  advanced  stage  at  the  forward  than 
at  the  hinder  end,  the  ligament  remains  for  a  moment  connected 
with  the  mass  behind,  when  it  has  freed  itself  from  the  mass  ha 
front,  and  thus  the  resulting  spherule  acquires  a  backwards 
relative  velocity,  which  of  necessity  leads  to  a  collision.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  spherule  rebounds,  sad  may  be  thus 
reflected  backwards  and  forwards  several  times  between  the 
adjacent  mm*     Magnus  showed  that  the  stream  of  spherules 


may  be  diverted  into  another  path  by  the  attraction  of  a 
powerfully  electrified  rod,  held  a  little  below  the  place  of 
resolution. 

Very  interesting  modifications  of  these  phenomena  are  observed 
when  a  jet  from  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate  (Tyndall  has  shown 
that  a  pinhole  gas  burner  may  also  be  used  with  advantage) 
is  directed  obliquely  upwards.  In  this  case  drops  which  break 
away  with  different  velocities  are  carried  under  the  action  of 
gravity  into  different  paths;  and  thus  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  jet  is  apparently  resolved  into  a  "  sheaf/'  or  bundle 
oi  jets  all  lying  in  one  vertical  plane.  Under  the  action  o{,a 
vibrator  oi  suitable  periodic  time  the  resolution  is  regularized, 
and  then  each  drop,  breaking  away  under  like  conditions,  is 
projected  with  the  same  velocity,  and  therefore  follows  the 
same  path.  The  apparent  gathering  together  of  the  sheaf  into 
a  fine  and  well-defined  stream  is  an  effect  of  singular  beauty. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  tremor  to  which  the  jet  is  subjected 
is  compound,  the  single  path  is  replaced  by  two,  three  or  even 
more  paths,  which  the  drops  follow  in  a  regular  cycle.  The 
explanation  has  been  given  with  remarkable  insight  by  Plateau. 
If  yfor  example,  besides  the  prinripaloUstuibance^nichdetennines 
the  size  of  the  drops,  there  be  another  of  twice  the  period,  H 
is  dear  that  the  alternate  drops  break  away  under  different 
conditions  and  therefore  with  different  velocities.  Complete 
periodicity  is  only  attained  after  the  passage  of  a  fair  of  drops; 
and  thus  the  odd  series  of  drops  pursues  one  path,  and  the  even 
series  another. 

Electricity,  as  has  long  been  known,  has  an  extraordinary 
influence  upon  the  appearance  of  a  fine  jet  of  water  ascending 
in  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction.  In  its  normal  state  the  jet 
resolves  itself  into  drops,  which  even  before  passing  the  summit, 
and  still  more  after  passing  it,  are  scattered  through  a  consider- 
able width.  When  a  feebly  electrified  body  (such  as  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  gently  rubbed  upon  the  coat  sleeve)  is  brought  into 
its  neighbourhood,  the  jet  undergoes  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion and  appears  to  become  coherent;  but  under  more  powerful 
electrical  action  the  scattering  becomes  even  greater  than  at  first 
The  second  effect  is  readily  attributed  to  the  mutual  repulsion 
of  the  electrified  drops,  but  the  action  of  feeble  electricity  in 
producing  apparent  coherence  was  long  unexplained. 

It  was  shown  by  W.  von  Beet*  that  the  coherence  is  apparent 
only,  and  that  the  place  where  the  jet  breaks  into  drops  is  not 
perceptibly  shifted  by  the  electricity.  By  screening  the  various 
parts  with  mrfiJKr  plates  in  connexion  with  earth,  Beetz  further 
proved  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  earlier  observers,  the 
seat  of  sensitiveness  is  not  at  the  root  of  the  jet  where  it  leaves 
the  orifice,  but  at  the  place  ot  resolution  into  drops.  An  easy 
way  of  testing  this  conclusion  is  to  excite  the  extreme  tip  of  a 
glass  rod,  which  is  then  held  in  succession  to  the  root  of  the  jet, 
and  to  the  place  of  resolution.  An  effect  is  observed  in  the 
latter,  and  not  in  the  former  position. 

The  normal  scattering  of  a  nearly  vertical  jet  is  due  to  the 
rebound  of  the  drops  when  they  come  into  collision  with  one 
another.  Such  collisions  are  inevitable  in  consequence  of  the 
different  velocities  acquired  by  the  drops  under  the  action  of  the 
capillary  force,  as  they  break  away  irregularly  from  the  con- 
tinuous portion  of  the  jet  Even  when  the  resolution  is  regular- 
ised by  the  action  of  external  vibrations  of  suitable  frequency, 
as  in  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Savart  and  Plateau,  the  drops 
must  still  come  into  contact  before  they  reach  the*  summit  of 
their  parabolic  path.  In  the  case  of  a  continuous  jet,  the 
equation  of  continuity  shows  that  as  the  jet  loses  velocity 
in  ascending,  it  must  increase  in  section.  When  the  stream 
consists  of  drops  following  one  another  in  single  file,  no  such 
increase  of  section  is  possible;  and  then  the  constancy  of  the 
total  stream  requires  a  gradual  approximation  of  the  drops, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  nearly  vertical  direction  of  motion  eannet 
stop  short  of  act  sal  contact  Regular  vibration  has,  however,  the 
effect  of  postponing  the  collisions  and  consequent  scattering  of 
the  drops,  and  in  the  case  of  a  direction  of  motion  less  scanty 
vertical,  may  prevent  them  altogether. 

Under  moderate  electrical  influence  there  .is  no  msteml 
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change  in  the  resolution  into  drops,  nor  in  the  subsequent 
motion  of  the  drops  up  to  the  moment  of  collision.  The  differ- 
ence begins  here.  Instead  of  rebounding  after  collision,  as  the 
unelectrified  drops  of  clean  water  generally,  or  always,  do,  the 
electrified  drops  coalesce,  and  then  the  jet  is  no  longer  scattered 
about.  When  the  electrical  influence  is  more  powerful,  the  repul- 
sion between  the  drops  is  sufficient  to  prevent  actual  contact, 
and  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  amalgamation. 

These  experiments  may  be  repeated  with  extreme  ease,  and 
with  hardly  any  apparatus.  The  diameter  of  the  jet  may  be 
about  ^o  in.,  and  it  may  issue  from  a  glass  noasle.  The  pressure 
may  be  such  as  to  give  a  fountain  about  2  ft.  high.  The  change 
in  the  sound  due  to  the  falling  drops  as  they  strike  the  bottom 
of  the  sink  should  be  noticed,  as  well  as  that  in  the  appearance  of 
the  jet 

The  actual  behaviour  of  the  colliding  drops  becomes  apparent 
under  instantaneous  illumination,  c.g.oy  sparks  from  a  Leyden 
jar.  The  jet  should  be  situated  between  the  sparks  and  the  eye, 
and  the  observation  is  facilitated  by  a  piece  of  ground  glass  held 
a  little  beyond  the  jet,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  light;  or  the  shadow 
of  the  jet  may  be  received  on  the  ground  glass,  which  is  then  held 
as  dose  as  possible  on  the  side  towards  the  observer. 

In  another  form  of  the  experiment,  which,  though  perhaps  less 
striking  to  the  eye,  lends  itself  better  to  investigation,  the  collision 
takes  place  between  two  still  unresolved  jets  issuing  horizontally 
from  glass  nozzles  in  communication  with  reservoirs  containing 
water.  One  at  least  of  the  reservoirs  must  be  insulated.  In 
the  absence  of  dust  and  greasy  contamination,  the  obliquely 
colliding  jets  may  rebound  from  one  another  without  coalescence 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  this  condition  there  b  complete 
electrical  insulation  between  the  jets,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
Inclusion  in  the  circuit  of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  and  a  low 
electro-motive  force.  But  if  the  difference  of  potential  exceed 
a  small  amount  (1  or  a  volts),  the  jets  instantaneously  coalesce. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  fountain  also, 
coalescence  is  due  to  differences  of  potential  between  colliding 
drops. 

If  the  water  be  soapy,  and  especially  if  it  contain  a  small 
proportion  of  milk,  coalescence  ensues  without  the  help  of  elec- 
tricity. In  the  case  of  the  fountam  the  experiment  may  be  made 
by  leading  tap-water  through  a  Woulfe's  bottle  in  which,  a  little 
milk  has  been  placed.  As  the  milk  is  cleared  out,  the  scattering 
of  the  drops  is  gradually  re-established. 

In  attempting  to  explain  these  curious  phenomena,  it  is  well 
to  consider  what  occurs  during  a  collision.  As  the  liquid  masses 
approach  one  another,  the  intervening  air  has  to  be  squeezed 
out.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  approximation  the  obstacle  thus 
arising  may  not  be  important;  but  when  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  air  is  reduced  to  the  point  at  which  the  colours  of  thin 
plates  are  visible,  the  approximation  must  be  sensibly  resisted 
by  the  viscosity  of  the  air  which  still  remains  to  be  got  rid  of. 
No  change  in  the  capillary  conditions  can  arise  until  the  interval 
is  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  wave-length  of  light;  but 
such  a  reduction,  unless  extremely  local,  is  strongly  opposed  by 
the  remaining  air.  It  is  true  that  this  opposition  is  temporary. 
The  question  is  whether  the  air  can  everywhere  be  squeezed  out 
during  the  short  time  over  which  the  collision  extends. 

It  would  seem  that  the  forces  of  electrical  attraction  act  with 
peculiar  advantage.  If  we  suppose  that  upon  the  whole  the 
air  cannot  be  removed,  so  that  the  mean  distance  between 
the  opposed  surfaces  remains  constant,  the  electric  attractions 
tend  to  produce  an  instability  whereby  the  smaller  intervals 
are  diminished  while  the  larger  are  increased.  Extremely  local 
contacts  of  the  liquids,  while  opposed  by  capillary  tension  which 
tends  to  keep  the  surfaces  flat,  are  thus  favoured  by  the  elec- 
trical forces,  which  moreover  at  the  small  distances  in  question 
act  with  exaggerated  power. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  milk  or  soap 
turbidity.  The  obatrvatioa  that  it  is  possible  for  soap  to  be 
in  excess  may  here  have  significance.  It  would  seem  that  the 
surfaces,  coming  into  collision  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  their 
birth,  would  still  be  subject  to  further  contamination  from  the 


interior.  A  particle  of  soap  rising  accidentally  to  the  surface 
would  spread  itself  with  rapidity.  Now  such  an  outward  move- 
ment of  the  liquid  is  just  what  is  required  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  intervening  air.  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  would  mil  if 
the  contamination  of  the  surface  had  proceeded  too  far  previously 
to  the  collision. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  experiments  in  which  other  gases  are 
substituted  for  air  as  the  environment  of  colliding  jets.  Oxygen 
and  coal-gas  were  found  to  be  without  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  soluble  gases,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  steam;  at  once  caused  union.] 

Stability  of  the  Catenoid. — When  the  internal  pressure  is  equal 
to  the  external,  the  film  forms  a  surface  of  which  the  mean 
curvature  at  every  point  is  zero.  The  only  surface  of  revolution 
having  tins  property  is  the  catenoid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
catenary  about  its  directrix.  This  catenoid,  however,  is  in  stable 
equilibrium  only  when  the  portion  considered  is  such  that  the 
tangents  to  the  catenary  at  its  extremities  intersect  before  they 
reach  the  directrix. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  consider  the  catenary  as  Ihe  form  of 
equilibrium  of  a  chain  suspended  between  two  fixed  points  A  and 
B.  Suppose  the  chain  hanging  between  A  and  B  to  be  of  very 
great  length,  then  the  tension  at  A  or  B  will  be  very  great.  Let 
the  chain  be  hauled  in  over  a  peg  at  A.  At  first  the  tension  will 
diminish,  but  if  the  process  be  continued  the  tension  will  reach  a 
minimum  value  and  will  afterwards  increase  to  infinity  as  the 
chain  between  A  and  B  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  straight  line, 
Hence  for  every  tension  greater  than  the  minimum  tension  there 
are  two  catenaries  passing  through  A  and  B.  Since  the  tension  is 
measured  by  the  height  above  the  directrix  these  two  catenaries 
have  the  same  directrix.  Every  catenary  lying  between  them 
has  its  directrix  higher,  and  every  catenary  lying  beyond  them 
has  its  directrix  lower  than  that  of  the  two  catenaries. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  surfaces  of  revolution  formed  by  this 
system  of  catenaries  revolving  about  the  directrix  of  the  two 
catenaries  of  equal  tension.  We  know  that  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  a  surface  of  revolution  in  the  plane  normal  to  the  meridian 
plane  is  the  portion  of  the  normal  intercepted  by  the  axis  of 
revolution. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  catenary  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  portion  of  the  normal  intercepted  by  the  directrix  of  the 
catenary.  Hence  a  catenoid  whose  directrix  coincides  with  the 
axis  of  revolution  has  at  every  point  its  principal  radii  of  curva- 
ture equal  and  opposite,  so  that  the  mean  curvature  of  the 
surface  is  zero.- 

The  catenaries  which:  lie  between  the  two  whose  direction 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  revolution  generate  surfaces  whose 
radius  of  curvature  convex  towards  the  axis  in  the  m^niai* 
plane  is  less  than  the  radius  of  concave  curvature.  The  mean 
curvature  of  these  surfaces  is  therefore  convex  towards  the  axis. 
The  catenaries  which  lie  beyond  the  two  generate  surfaces  whose 
radius  of  curvature  convex  towards  the  axis  in  the  meridian  plane 
is  greater  than  the  radius  of  concave  curvature.  The  mean  cur- 
vature of  these  surfaces  is,  therefore,  concave  towards  the  axis. 

Now  if  the  pressure  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  a  liquid  film,  and  if 
its  mean  curvature  is  zero,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  two  catenoids.  If  the  mean  curvature  is  convex 
towards  the  axis  the  film  will  move  from  the  axis.  Hence  if  a 
film  in  the  form  of  the  catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  is  ever 
so  slightly  displaced  from  the  axis  it  will  move  farther  from  the 
axis  till  it  reaches  the  other  catenoid. 

If  the  mean  curvature  is  concave  towards  the  axis  the  film  wfll 
tend  to  approach  the  axis.  Hence  if  a  film  in  the  form  of  the 
catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  be  displaced  towards  the  axis, 
it  will  tend  to  move  farther  towards  the  axis  and  will. collapse. 
Hence  the  film  in  the  form  of  the  catenoid  which  is  nearest  the 
axis  is  in  — f**M*  equilibrium  under  the  condition  that  it  is 
sxpossd  to  equal  pressures  within  and  without.  If,  however, 
the  circular  ends  of  the  catenoid  are  dosed  with  solid  disks,  so 
that  she  vohsme  of  sir  contained  between  these  disks  and  the 
film  is  determinate,  the  film  will  be  in  stable  equflibrium  howevar 
krgaaportioaof  the  catenary  it  may  consist  of. 
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The  criterion  a*  to  whether  any  given  catenatd  is  stable  or  not 
may  be  obtained  as  follows: — 

Let  PABQ  and  ApqB  (fig.  14)  be  two  catenaries  having  the 
same  directrix  and  intersecting  in  A  and  B.  Draw  Pp  and  Qq 
touching  both  catenaries,  Pp  and  Qq  will  intersect  at  T,  a  point  in 
the  directrix;  for  since  any  catenary  with  its  directrix  is  a 
similar  figure  to  any  other  catenary  with  its  directrix,  if  the 
directrix  of  the  one  coincides  with  that  of  the  other  the  centre  of 

similitude  must  lie  on  the 
common  directrix.  Also, 
since  the  curves  at  P  and 
p  are  equally  inclined  to 
p^\  y  m  the  directrix,  P  and  p  are 

corresponding  points  and 
the  line  P  p  must  pass 
through  the  centre  of 
similitude.  Similarly  Qq 
must  pass  through  the 
centre  of  similitude. 
Hence  T,  the  point  of 
Fig.  14.  intersection  of    Pp   and 

Qq,  must  be  the  centre 
of  similitude  and  must  be  on  the  common  directrix.  Hence 
the  tangents  at  A  and  B  to  the  upper  catenary  must  intersect 
above  the  directrix,  and  the  tangents  at  A  and  B  to  the  lower 
catenary  must  intersect  below  the  directrix.  The  condition 
of  stability  of  a  catenoid  is  therefore  that  the  tangents  at  the 
extremities  of  its  generating  catenary  must  intersect  before  they 
reach  the  directrix. 

SUbility  of  a  Plane  Surface— Wc  shall  next  consider  the  limit- 
ing conditions  of  stability  of  the  horizontal  surface  which 
separates  a  heavier  fluid  above  from  a  lighter  fluid  below.  Thus, 
in  an  experiment  of  P.  Duprex  ("  Sur  un  cas  particuher  de  l'equi- 
libre  des  Uquides,"  Nowtaux  Mim.de  V  Acad,  de  Bdgique*  '851  et 
1853),  a  vessel  containing  olive  oil  is  placed  with  its  mouth  down- 
wards in  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  the 
mixture  being  denser  than  the  oil.  The  surface  of  separation  is  in 
this  case  horizontal  and  stable,  so  that  the  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished of  itself.  Alcohol  is  then  added  very  gradually  to  the 
mixture  till  it  becomes  lighter  than  the  ofl.  The  equilibrium  of 
the  fluids  would  now  be  unstable  if  it  were  not  for  the  tension  of 
the  surface  which  separates  them,  and  which,  when  the  orifice  of 
the  vessel  is  not  too  large,  continues  to  preserve  the  stability  of 
the  equilibrium. 

When  the  equilibrium  at  last  becomes  unstable,  the  destruc- 
tion of  equilibrium  takes  place  by  the  lighter  fluid  ascending  in 
one  part  of  the  orifice  and  the  heavier  descending  in  the  other. 
Hence  the  displacement  of  the  surface  to  which  we  must  direct 
our  attention  is  one  which  does  not  alter  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel,  and  which  therefore  is  upward  in  one  part  of  the 
surface  and  downward  in  another.  The  simplest  case  is  that  Of  a 
rectangular  orifice  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  sides  being  a  and  b. 

Let  the  surface  of  separation  be  originally  in  the  plane  of  the 
orifice,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  *  and  y  be  measured  from  one  corner 
parallel  to  the  sides  a  and  b  respectively,  and  let  s  be  measured 
upwards.  Then  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  Upper  liquid,  and  0  that  of 
the  lower  liquid,  and  P  the  original  pressure  at  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion, then  when  the  surface  receives  an  upward  displacement  t,  die 
pressure  above  it  will  be  P— «s,  and  that  below  it  will  be  P— #fs, 
so  that  the  surface  will  be  acted  on  by  an  upward  pressure  (p— «■)«. 
Now  if  the  displacement  s  be  everywhere  very  small,  the  curvature  In 
the  planes-parallel  to  a  and  ys  will  be  tftydx*  and  dH/dy*  respectively, 
and  if  T  is  the  surface-tension  the  whole  upward  force  will  be 

If  this  quantity  is  of  the  same  sign  as  s,  the  displacement  will  be 
increased,  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  unstable.  If  it  is  of  the 
opposite  sign  from  s,  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable.  The  limiting 
condition  may  be  found  by  putting  it  equal  to  zero.  One  form  of 
the  solution  of  the  equation*  and  that  which  is  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  rectangular  orifice,  is 

i-C  sin  px  sin  qy. 
Substituting  in  the  equation  we  find  the  condition 

!+*•  stable, 
o  ^  neutral. 

v  5* 


That  the  surface  may  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  which 
is  a  rectangle,  whose  sides  are  a  and  6,  we  must  have 

pQ-mv  ,  qb-nv, 
when  «i  and  n  are  integral  numbers.  Also,  if  m  and  n  are  both 
unity,  the  displacement  will  be  entirety  positive,  and  the  volume  of 
the  liquid  will  not  be  constant.  That  the  volume  may  be  constant, 
either  n  or  m  must  be  an  even  number.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  conditions  under  which 


(£+$  T-<P-*)f 


cannot  be  made  negative.    Under  these  conditions  the  equilibrium 
is  stable  for  all  small  displacements  of  the  surface.    The  smallest 

m*     A*        A       I 

admissible  value  of  jr+jl  is  j+jji  where  a  is  the  longer  side  of 
the  rectangle.    Hence  the  condition  of  stability  is  that 


•,(oW)T-<P-»f 


V(/>-r)l 


b  a  positive  quantity.    When  the  breadth  b  is  less  than 

the  length  a  may  be  unlimited. 
When  the  orifice  is  circular  of  radius  a,  the  limiting  value  of 

*  hi  \/— *,  where  s  b  the  least  root  of  the  equation 

fj»(«)  - "  ~^+J7:5"?4T?r5+&c..  -o. 

The  least  root  of  this  equation  b 

s-3-83171. 
If  A  b  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  will  rise  in  a  capillary  tube  of 
unit  radius,  then  the  diameter  of  the  largest  orifice  b 

ao-3«83i7Vl2*l  -5'4>88VT*1. 
Dupres  found  from  ms  experiments 

*a-5-485Vffi. 

(The  above  theory  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  lecture  ex- 
periment. A  thin-walled  glass  tube  of  internal  diameter  equal 
to  14}  mm.  is  ground  true  at  the  lower  end.  The  upper  end 
is  contracted  and  b  fitted  with  a  rubber  tube  under  the  control 
of  a  pinch-cock.  Water  is  sucked  up  from  a  vessel  of  moderate 
size,  the  rubber  b  nipped,  and  by  a  quick  motion  the  tube 
and  vessel  are  separated,  preferably  by  a  downward  movement 
of  the  latter.  The  inverted  tube,  with  its  suspended  water, 
being  held  in  a  damp,  a  beaker  containing  a  few  drops  of  ether 
is  brought  up  from  below  until  the  free  surface  of  the  water  b 
in  contact  with  ether  vapour.  The  lowering  of  tension,  which 
follows  the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  b  then  strikingly  shown 
by  the  sudden  precipitation  of  the  water.} 

Efcci  of  Surface-tension  on  Ike  Velocity  of  Waves.— When  a 
series  of  waves  b  propagated  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  the  sur- 
face-tension has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pressure  at  the 
crests  of  the  waves  and  diminishing  it  in  the  troughs.  If  the 
wave-length  b  X,  the  equation  of  the  surface  b 

y-&«n2r^- 
The  pressure  due  to  the  surface  tension  T  b 

Thb  pressure  must  be  added  to  the  pressure  due  to  gravity 
fpy.  Hence  the  waves  will  be  propagated  as  if  the  intensity 
of  gravity  had  been. 

instead  of  g.  Now  it  b  shown  in  hydrodynamics  that  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  in  deep  water  b  that  acquired 
by  a  heavy  body  falling  through  half  the  radius  of  the  circle 
whose  circumference  b  the  wave-length,  or 


r    2*    a»T  pX 


(I) 


Thb  velocity  b  a  minimum  when 


IT 
I* 


and  the  minimum  value  b 


For  waves  whose  length  from  crest  to  crest  fa  greater  than  X, 
the  principal  force  concerned  in  the  motion  b  that  of  gravitation. 
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CAPILLARY  ACTION 


For  waves  whose  length  is  less  than  X  the  prindpal  force 
concerned  is  that  of  surface-tension..  Lord  Kelvin  proposed  to 
distinguish  the  latter  kind  of  waves  by  the  name  of  ripples. 

When  a  small  body  is  partly  immersed  in  a  liquid  originally 
at  rest,  and  moves  horizontally  with  constant  velocity  V,  waves 
are  propagated  through  the  liquid  with  various  velocities 
according  to  their  respective  wave-lengths.  In  front  of  the 
body  the  relative  velocity  of  the  fluid  and  the  body  varies  from 
V  where  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  to  zero  at  the  cutwater  on  the 
front  surface  of  the  body.  The  waves  produced  by  the  body 
will  travel  forwards  faster  than  the  body  till  they  reach  a  distance 
from  it  at  which  the  relative  velocity  of  the  body  and  the  fluid 
is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  propagation  corresponding  to  the 
wave-length.  The  waves  then  travel  along  with  the  body  at 
a  constant  distance  in  front  of  it  Hence  at  a  certain  distance 
in  front  of  the  body  there  is  a  series  of  waves  which  are  stationary 
with  respect  to  the  body.  Of  these,  the  waves  of  minimum  velo- 
city form  a  stationary  wave  nearest  to  the  front  of  the  body. 
Between  the  body  and  this  first  wave  the  surface  is  comparatively 
smooth.  Then  comes  the  stationary  wave  of  minimum  velocity, 
which  is  the  most  marked  of  the  series.  In  front  of  this  is  a 
double  series  of  stationary  waves,  the  gravitation  waves  forming 
a  series  increasing  in  wave-length  with  their  distance  in  front 
of  the  body,  and  the  surface-tension  waves  or  ripples  diminishing 
in  wave-length  with  their  distance  from  the  body,  and  both  sets 
of  waves  rapidly  diminishing  in  amplitude  with  their  distance 
from  the  body. 

If  the  current-function  of  the  water  referred  to  the  body 

considered  as  origin  is  ^,  then  the  equation  of  the  form  of  the 

crest  of  a  wave  of  velocity  v,  the  crest  of  which  travels  along 

with  the  body,  is 

d+mwds 

where  ds  is  an  element  of  the  length  of  the  crest  To  integrate 
this  equation  for  a  solid  of  given  form  is  probably  difficult, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  at  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
body,  where  the  liquid  is  sensibly  at  rest,  the  crest  of  the  wave 
will  approximate  to  an  asymptote  inclined  to  the  path  of  the 
body  at  an  angle*  whose  sine  is  v/V,  where  w  is  the  velocity  of 
the  wave  and  V  is  that  of  the  body. 

The  crests  of  the  different  kinds  of  waves  will  therefore  appear 
to  diverge  as  they  get  farther  from  the  body,  and  the  waves 
themselves  will  be  less  and  less  perceptible.  But  those  whose 
wave-length  is  near  to  that  of  the  wave  of  minimi^  velocity 
will  diverge  less  than  any  of  the  others,  so  that  the  most  marked 
feature  at  a  distance  from  the  body  will  be  the  two  long  lines 
of  ripples  of  minimum  velocity.  If  the  angle  between  these 
is  20,  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  w  sec  0,  where  w  for  water  is 
about  23  centimetres  per  second. 

(Lord  Kelvin's  formula  (1)  may  be  applied  to  find  the  surface- 
tension  of  a  clean  or  contaminated  liquid  from  observations 
upon  the  length  of  waves  of  known  periodic  time,  travelling 
over  the  surface.    If  f-X/r  we  have 

h  denoting  the  depth  of  the  liquid.  In  observations  upon  ripples 
the  factor  involving  k  may  usually  be  omitted,  and  thus  in  the 
case  of  water  (p-i) 

T-£r-£ « 

simply.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  independence  of 
what  may  occur  at  places  where  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with 
solid  bodies. 

The  waves  may  be  generated  by  electrically  maintained 
tuning-forks  from  which  dippers  touch  the  surface;  but  special 
arrangements  are  needed  for  rendering  them  visible.  The 
obstacles  are  (1)  the  imallnrss  of  the  waves,  and  (2)  the  changes 
which  occur  at  speeds  too  rapid  for  the  eye  to  follow.  The  second 
obstacle  is  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  the  stroboscopic  method 
of  observation,  the  light  being  intermittent  in  the  period  of 
vibration,  so  that  practically  only  one  phase  is  seen.  In  order 
to  render  visible  the  small  waves  employed,  and  which  we  may 
regard  as  deviations  pf  a  plane  surface  from  its.  true  figure,  the 


method  by  which  Foooanlt  tested  reflectors  Is  sufiufefej   The 

following  results  have  been  obtained 

Cleaa '  .     740 

Greasy  to  the  point  where  camphor  motions  nearly  cease.     53*0 

Saturated  with  olive  oil 41*0 

Saturated  with  sodium  oleate . '  .  #  .   .  .     25*0 

{Phil.  Mag.  November  1890)  for  the  tensions  of  various  water- 
surfaces  at  180  C,  reckoned  in  C.  G.  S.  measure. 

The  tension  for  dean  water  thus  found  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  (8 1)  adopted  by  Quincke,  but  it  seems  to  be  entitled 
to  confidence,  and  at  any  rate  the  deficiency  is  not  due  to  con- 
tamination of  the  surface. 

A  calculation  analogous  to  that  of  Lord  Kelvin  may  be  applied 
to  find  the  frequency  of  small  transverse  vibrations  of  a  cylinder 
of  liquid  under  the  action  of  the  cajftllary  force.  Talcing  the  case 
where  the  motion  is  strictly  in  two  dimensions,  we  may  write 
as  the  polar  equation  of  the  surface  at  time  t 

r-a+o.  cosjrfcospt, (4) 

where  p  is  given  by 

^-O^-iO^   •  • (5) 

If  «■■  x,  the  section  remains  circular,  there  is  no  force  of  restitu- 
tion, and  p-o.  The  prindpal  vibration,  in  which  the  section 
becomes  elliptical,  corresponds  to  »«■  s.  * 

Vibrations  of  this  kind  are  observed  whenever  liquid  issues 
from  an  elliptical  or  other  non-circular  hole,  or  even  when  it  is 
poured  from  the  lip  of  an  ordinary  jug;  and  they  are  super- 
posed upon  the  general  progressive  motion.  Since  the  phase 
of  vibration  depends  upon  the  time  elapsed,  it  is  always  the  same 
at  the  same  point  in  space,  and  thus  the  motion  is  steady  in  the 
hydrodynamical  sense,  and  the  boundary  of  the  jet  is  a  fixed 
surface.  In  so  far  as  the  vibrations  may  be  regarded  as  iso- 
chronous, the  distance  between  consecutive  corresponding 
points  of  the  recurrent  figure,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  vet*- 
Ungtk  of  the  figure,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  jet,  i.e.  to  the  square  rooi  of  the  head.  But  as  the  bead  in- 
creases, so  do  the  lateral  vekxities  which  go  to  form  the  transverse 
vibrations.  A  departure  from  the  law  of  isochronism  may  then 
be  expected  to  develop  itself. 

The  transverse  vibrations  of  non-circular  jets  allow  us  to  solve 
a  problem  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  of  great 
difficulty.  According  to  Marangoni  the  diminished  surface- 
tension  of  soapy  water  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  film.  The 
formation  cannot  be  instantaneous,  and  if  we  could  measure 
the  tension  of  a  surface  not  more  than  rfaof  a  second  old,  we 
might  expect  to  find  it  undisturbed,  or  nearly  so,  from  that 
proper  to  pure  water.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  experiment 
the  jet  is  caused  to  issue  from  an  elliptical  orifice  in  a  thin  plate, 
about  2  mm.  by  1  mm.,  under  a  head  of  15  cm.  A  comparison 
under  similar  drcumstances  shows  that  there  is  hardly  any 
difference  in  the  wave-lengths  of  the  patterns  obtained  with 
pure  and  with  soapy  water,  from  which  we  conclude  that  at  tins 
initial  stage,  the  surface-tensions  are  the  same.  As  early  as 
1869  Dupre*  had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  from  experi- 
ments upon  the  vertical  rise  of  fine  jets. 

A  formula,  similar  to  (5),  may  be  given  for  the  frequencies 
of  vibration  of  a  spherical  mass  of  liquid  under  capillary  force. 
If,  as  before,  the  frequency  be  pfaTL,  and  0  the  radius  of  the 
sphere,  we  have 

*»-n(n-i)(»+2)^,  .......    (6) 

n  denoting  the  order  of  the  spherical  harmonic  by  which  the 
deviation  from  a  spherical  figure  is  expressed.  To  find  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  of  water,  which  vibrates  seconds,  put 
£-211,  T-81,  p»i,  n->2.  Thus  a- 2.54  crns^  or  one  inch 
very  nearly.] 

Tables  or   Surface-Tension 

In  the  following  tables  the  units  of  length,  mass  and  time  are 
the  centimetre,  the  gramme  and  the  second,  and  the  unit  «/f 
force  is  that  which  if  It  acted  on  one  gramme  for  one  second 
would  communicate^to  it  a  velocity  of  one  centimetre  per 
second: — 

r 
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Table  of  Surface-Tension  of  20*  C.  (Quincke). 


Liquid 


Water       .... 

Mercury 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon 
Chloroform     .     .     .     , 

Alcohol 

Olive  Oil 

Turpentine     .     .     *     . 
Petroleum.  .     . 

Hydrochloric  Acid    .     . 
Solution    of    Hyposul- 
phite of  Soda   .   .   . 


Specific 
Gravity. 


I3-543* 

1-2687 
1*4878 
0-7906 
OOI36 
0-8867 
O.7977 
II 

I-I248 


Tension  of  surface 
separating  the  liquid  from 


Air. 


81 
540 
32-1 
30*6 
255 
36-9 
297 
31-7 
70-1 

77*5 


Water. 


418 

41-75 
295 

20-54 

n-55 
27* 


Mercury. 


418 

372-5 

399 

399 

335 

250-5 

284 
377 

44*-5 


Angle  of  contact  with 
glass  in  presence  of 


Air. 


25*32' 

5ior 

32*16' 

25*'l2' 

21*50' 

37!44; 
36°  20' 

•  « 

23°  20' 


Water. 


26°  8' 
13*8' 


17* 

*?:  44; 

42*46' 


Mercury. 


26*8' 


47*2; 
47*2' 


10*42' 


Olive  Oil  and  Alcohol,  12-2. 

Olive  oil  and  aqueous  alcohol  (sp.  g.  -9231,  tension  of  free  surface 
25-5),  6-8.  angle  87*  48'. 

Quincke  has  determined  the  surface-tension  of  a  great  many 
substances  near  their  point  of  fusion  or  solidification.  His 
method  was  that  of  observing  the  form  of  a  large  drop  standing 
00  a  plane  surface.  If  K  is  the  height  of  the  flat  surface 
of  the  drop,  and  k  that  of  the  point  where  its  tangent  plane  is 
vertical,  then 

T-i(K-*)«f*. 

Quincke  finds  that  for  several  series  of  substances  the  surface- 
tension  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  density,  so  that  if  we  call 

Surface-Tensions  of  Liquids  at  their  Point  of  Solidification. 

From  Quincke. 


Substance. 


Platinum  .... 
Gold    ...... 

Zinc 

Tin . 

Mercury     .... 

L«£AQ      ...... 

Silver 

Bismuth 

Potassium  .... 
Sodium  .... 
Antimony   .... 

Borax      

Carbonate  of  Soda 
Chloride  of  Sodium 

Water 

Selenium     .... 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus  . ' .  . 
Wax 


Temperature  of 

Surf  ace- 

Solidification. 

Tension. 

2O00*C. 
I200* 

*$ 

36o* 

860 

230* 

.    5*7 

~A0. 

57l 
448 

330* 

IOOO* 

419 

1§j 

382 
364 

*>! 

253 

***• 

244 

IOOO* 

212 

IOOO* 

206 

"4- 

o# 

86-2 

2lK 

704 

III0 

41-3 

8*. 

411 

334 

(K-A)'—  2T I gfi  the  specific  cohesion,  we  may  state  the  general 
results  of  his  experiments  as  follows: — 

The  bromides  and  iodides  have  a  specific  cohesion  about 
half  that  of  mercury.  The  nitrates,  chlorides,  sugars  and  fats, 
as  also  the  metals  lead,  bismuth  and  antimony,  have  a  specific 
cohesion  nearly  equal  to  that  of  mercury.  Water,  the  carbonates 
and  sulphates,  and  probably  phosphates,  and  the  metals 
platinum,  gold,  silver,  cadmium,  tin  and  copper  have  a  specific 
cohesion  double  that  of  mercury.  Zinc,  iron  and  palladium, 
three  times  that  of  mercury,  and  sodium,  six  times  that  of 
toercury. 

Relation  or  Surface-tbnsion  to  Temperature 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Brunner  and  of  Wolf  on  the 
•seem  of  water  in  tubes  that  at  the  temperature  f  centigrade 
T*75-20  (1-0-00187/)  (Brunner); 
-76-o8  (1  -0-0021  +0-00000415/*),  for  a  tube  -02346cm.  diameter 

(Wolf); 
'77  34U -0-0018 1/),  for  a  tube  '03098  cm.  diameter  (Wolf). 

Lord  xTBvin  has  applied  the  principles  of  Thermodynamics 
to  detefmine  the  thermal  effects  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  ares  of  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  has  shown  that  in 
order  to  keep  the  temperature  constant  while  the  area  of  the 
surface  increases  by  unity,  an  amount  of  heat  must  be  supplied 


to  the  liquid  which  is  dynamically 
equivalent  to  the  product  of  the 
absolute  temperature  into  the  de- 
crement of  the  surface-tension  per 
degree  of  temperature.  We  may 
call  this  the  latent  heat  of  surface- 
extension. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments 
of  C.  Brunner  and  C.  J.  £.  Wolf 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures  the 
latent  heat  of  extension  of  the 
surface  of  water  is  dynamically 
equivalent  to  about  half  the 
mechanical  work  done  in  producing 

the  surface-extension. 
Refexbnces. — Further  information  on  some  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed above  will  be  found  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  Collected  Scientific 
Papers  (1901).  In  its  full  extension  the  subject  of  capillarity  is 
very  wide.  Reference  may  be  made  to  A.  W.  Reinold  and  Sir  A.  W. 
ROcker  (Phil.  Trans.  1886,  p.  627) I  Sir  W.  Ramsay  and  J.  Shields 
(Zeitschr.  pkysik.  Chem.  1893,  t3>  P-  433) : and  on  the  theoretical  side, 
see  papers  by  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs;  R.  Eotvos  (Wted.Ann.,  1886, 
27,  p.  452) ;  J.  D.  Van  der  Waals,  G.  Bakker  and  other  writers  of  the 
Dutch  school  (l-  C.  M.;  R.) 

CAPISTRANO,  GIOVANNI  DI  (1386-1456),  Italian  friar, 
theologian  and  inquisitor,  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Capis- 
trano  in  the  Abruzzi,  of  a  family  which  had  come  to  Italy  with 
the  Angevins.  He  lived  at  first  a  wholly  secular  life,  married, 
and  became  a  successful  magistrate;  he  took  part  in  the  con- 
tinual struggles  of  the  small  Italian  states  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compromise  himself.  During  his  captivity  he  was  practically 
ruined  and  lost  his  young  wife.  He  then  in  despair  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  and  at  once  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism,  violently  defending  the  ideal  of  strict 
observance.  He  was  charged  with  various  missions  by  the  popes 
Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
implacable  violence.  As  legate  or  inquisitor  he  persecuted  the 
last  Fraticelli  of  Ferrara,  the  Jesuati  of  Venice,  the  Jews  of  Sicily, 
Moldavia  and  Poland,  and,  above  all,  the  Hussites  of  Germany, 
Hungary  and  Bohemia;  his  aim  in  the  last  case  was  to  make 
conferences  impossible  between  the  representatives  of  Rome  and 
the  Bohemians,  for  every  attempt  at  conciliation  seemed  to  him 
to  be  conniving  at  heresy.  Finally,  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  succeeded  in  gathering  troops  together  for  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks  (1455),  which  at  least  helped  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Belgrade,  which  was  being  blockaded  by  Mabommed 
II.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  (October  23,  1456),  and  was 
canonized  in  1600.  Capistramv  in  spite  of  this  restless  life, 
found  time  to  work  both  in  the  lifetime  of  his  master  St 
Bernardino  of  Siena  and  after,  at  the  reform  of  the  order  of  the 
minor  Franciscans,  and  to  uphold  both  in  his  writings  and  his 
speeches  the  most  advanced  theories  upon  the  papal  supremacy 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  councils. 

See  E.  Jacob,  Johannes  von  Catistrano,  vol.  i. :  "  Das  Leben  und 
Wirken  Capistrant;  "  vol.  ii.:  'Die  handschriftlichen  Aufzeich- 
nungen  von  Reden  und  Tractaten  Capistrans,"  (1st  series,  Breslau, 
1903-1905).  (P.  A.) 

CAPITAL  (Lat  caput,  head),  in  architecture,  the  crowning 
member  of  the  column,  which  projects  on  each  side  as  it  rises,  in 
order  to  support  the  abacus  and  unite  the  square  form  of  the  latter 
with  the  circular  shaft.  The  bulk  of  the  capital  may  either  be 
convex,  as  in  the  Doric  capital;  concave,  as  in  the  bell  of  the 
Corinthian  capital;  or  bracketed  out,  as  in  the  Ionic  capital. 
These  are  the  three  principal  types  on  which  all  capitals  are 
based.  The  capitals  of  Greek,  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders 
are  given  in  the  article  Order. 

From  the  prominent  position  it  occupies  in  all  monumental 
buildings,  it  has  always  been  the  favourite  feature  selected  for 
ornamentation,  and  coosequently.it  has  become  the  dearest 
indicator  of  any  style. 

The  two  earliest  capitals  of  importance  arc  those  which  are 
based  on  the  lotus  (fig.  1)  and  papyrus  (fig.  2)  plants  respectively, 
and  these,  with  the  palm  tree  capital,  were  the  chief  types  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  down  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  when 
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Parthenon  rcacho  it)  culmination,  when  the  convexity  i>  at  tba 

top  and  bottom  with  a  delicate  uniting  curve,  The  alopinf  *ide  of 


Fig.  5.— Early  Creek  Capital  from  Ihe  Tomb  of 

the  echinus  became*  Batter  in  (he  later  examples,  and  in  the 
Colosseum  at  Rone  forms  a  quarter  round. 

In  the  Ionic  capital  of  (be  Archaic  temple  of  Diana  al  Epbexut 
(SDO  B.C.)  Ibe  width  of  the  abacus  Is  twice  that  of  in  depth, 
consequently  the  earliest  Ionic  capital  known  was  virtually  a 


Pic.  6.— Corinthi.11  Capital  (com  the  Thole  of  Epldsuru*. 
bracket  capital.    A  century  later,  in  the  temple  on  the  IUsbus, 
published  in  Stuart  and  Revett,  the  abacui  bat  became  •snare 
One  ol  the  most  beautiful  Corinthian  capital"  it  that  from  in* 
Tho|QSo(EP;d»ii[u!(1oo»-C.)(ng.fi);itiUurtr.tettnetraniiIioo 
between  the  earlier 
Greek  capital  of  Bauae  ' 
and  the  Roman  version 
of  the  temple  of  Han 
Ultot  (fig.  7). 

The    foliage    of    the 
Greek  Corinthian  capital 

thiu  spinoaus,  that  of 
the  Roman  on  the  Acan- 
thus mollis;  the  capital 
of  the  temple  of  Venn 
and  other  eaamplei  at 
Pompeii  are  carved  villi 

foliage    of    a    different  j^  Jirm9„ma  Capital  from  the  Tempi* 
type-  of  Man  Ultor,  Rome. 

Byzantine       capital* 
are  of  endleu  variety;  the  Roman  composite  capita]  would 
teem  to  have  been  the  favourite  type  they  followed  at  runt: 
subsequently,  the  block  of  atone  waa  left  tough  ai  it  came 
fraai  the  quarry;  anal  the  sculptor,  act  to  Carre  it,  ev**V*d 


CAPITAL 


Mr  type*  of  design  M  bfi  own  fancy,  i 


being  ulm  Iran  Byaantine  churches.    TV  illustration  of  the 
■   J  in  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  (figs.  9  end  10)  shows  above  it  the 

doeseret  required  to  carry  the  arch,  the  springing  of  which  m 

much  wider  than  the  abacus  of  the  capital. 

■  Romanesque  and  Gothic  capitals  throughout  Europe 
it  the  same  variety  as  in  the  Byiantine  and  for  the  tune 


Flo.  S.— Bytaatina  Capitals  from  the  central  portal  of  St  Mark'*, 
■tctl  with  many  repetitious  of  the  txne  deri. 


noon,  that  the  artist  evolved  his  conception  of  the  des 
"11  block  he  in  carving,  but  in  these  styles  it  goes  fu 
rcount  of  the  clustering  of  columns  and  piers. 
The  earnest  type  of  capital  in  Lombardy  and  German 
hich  Is  known  as  the  cushion-cap,  in  which  the  lower 
!  the  cube  block  has  been  cut  away  to  meet  the  circu 
ig.  11).    These  early  types  were  generally  painted  at  1 
ariooa  geometrical  designs,  afterwards  carved. 
In  Byianline  capitals,  the  eagle,  the  lion  and  the  1 
'     occasionally    carved,    but    , 
treated  conventionally.        ' 

In  1  he  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  styles,  in  addition  J 
1  birds  and  beasts,  figures  4| 
e  frequently  introduced  j 


O  capitals,  tlio 
ruddy  carved  anc 
the  sculpture    rt 


being 


iches   a 


cloisters  of  Monreale 
*  dVrfulTy  "ttue^to  **■  14— Gothic  Capital,  fror.  Am- 

ranee  (figs.  13  and  14}.  the  figure*  introduced  Into  the  capit 
re  sometimes  full  of  character.  These  capitals,  however,  1 
rt  equal  to  those 

oftheEariyEngnsh  * 

school,  in  which  the 

tionally  treated  as 
"1    been. 

i     B     Of 

variety, 
iund  in 
village 


copied  from 
infinite 


Reference  baa 
only  been  made 
to    the  leading 

imples    of    the 

man     capitals; 

in  the  Renaissance     *u_  ,„ |uii_ 

period  (fig.  t  j)  the  "    £.  Maria  dei  sibaool  Ve3 

feature  became  of 
(he  greatest  importance  and  its  variety  almost  aa  great  11 
In   the   Byzantine   and    Gothic   styles.    The   pQaster,    which 


ce  Capital  from 
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was  employed  at-  extensively  in' the  itevtvat,  called  for  new 
combinations  in  the  designs  for  its  capitals.  Most  of  the 
ornament  can  be  traced  to  Roman  sources,  and  although  leas 
vigorous,  shows  much  more  delicacy  and  refinement  in  its 
carving.  (R,  P.  S.) 

CAPITAL  (i.e.  capital  stock  or  fund),  in  economics,  generally, 
the  accumulated  wealth  either  of  a  man  or  a  community,  that 
is  available  for  earning  interest  and  producing  fresh  wealth.  In 
social  discussion  it  is  sometimes  treated  as  antithetical  to  labour, 
but  it  is  in  reality  the  accumulated  savings  of  labour  and  of  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  savings  of  labour.  It  fa  that  portion 
of  the  annual  produce  reserved  from  consumption  to  supply 
future  wants,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  production,  to  improve 
industrial  instruments  and  processes,  to  carry  out  works  of  public 
utility,  and,  in  short,  to  secure  and  enlarge  the  various  means  of 
progress  necessary  to  an  increasing  community.  It  is  the 
increment  of  wealth  or  means  of  subsistence  analogous  to  the 
increment  of  population  and  of  the  wants  of  civilised  man. 
Hence  J.  S.  Mill  and  other  economists,  when  seeking  a  graphic 
expression  of  the  service  of  capital,  have  called  it "  abstinence." 
The  labourer  serves  by  giving  physical  and  mental  effort  in 
order  to  supply  his  means  of  consumption:  The  capitalist,  or 
labourer-capitalist,  serves  by  abstaining  from  consumption,  by 
denying  himself  the  present  enjoyment  of  more  or  less  of  his 
means  of  consumption,  in  the  prospect  of  a  future  profit.  This 
quality,  apparent  enough  in  the  beginnings  of  capital,  applies 
equally  to  all  its  forms  and  stages;  because  whether  a  capitalist 
stocks  his  warehouse  with  goods  and  produce,  improves  land, 
lends  on  mortgage  or  other  security,  builds  a  factory,  opens  a 
mine,  or  orders  the  construction  of  machines  or  ships,  there  is 
the  element  of  self-deprival  for  the  present,  with  the  risk  of 
ultimate  loss  of  what  is  his  own,  and  what,  instead  of  saving  and 
embodying  in  some  productive  form,  he  might  choose  to  consume. 
On  this  ground  rests  the  justification  of  the  claims  of  capital  to 
its  industrial  rewards,  whether  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest  or 
profits  of  trade  and  investment. 

To  any  advance  in  the  arts  of  industry  or  the  comforts  of  life, 
a  rate  of  production  exceeding  the  rate  of  consumption,  with 
consequent  accumulation  of  resources,  or  in  other  words,  the 
formation  of  capital,  is  indispensable.  The  primitive  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  whether  those  of  ancient  times  or  the  pioneers  who 
formed  settlements  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World,  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  labour  would  be  rendered  more  effective  by 
implements  and  auxiliary  powers  of  various  kinds,  and  that  until 
the  produce  from  existing  means  of  cultivation  exceeded  what 
was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  there  could  be  neither  labour 
on  their  part  to  produce  such  implements  and  auxiliaries,  nor 
means  to  purchase  them.  Every  branch  of  industry  has  thus 
had  a  demand  for  capital  within  its  own  circles  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  flint  arrow-heads,  the  stone  and  bronze  utensils  of 
fossiliferous  origin,  and  the  rude  implements  of  agriculture,  war 
and  navigation,  of  which  we  read  in  Homer,  were  the  forerunners 
of  that  rich  and  wonderful  display  of  tools,  machines,  engines, 
furnaces  and  countless  ingenious  and  costly  appliances,  which 
represent  so  large  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  civilized  countries, 
and  without  the  pre-existing  capital  could  not  have  been 
developed.  Nor  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  or  the  production 
simply  of  food,  is  the' need  of  implements,  and  of  other  auxiliary 
power,  whether  animal  or  mechanical,  the  only  need  immediately 
experienced.  The  demands  on  the  surplus  of  produce  over  con- 
sumption are  various  and  incessant  Near  the  space  of  reclaimed 
ground,  from  which  the  cultivator  derives  but  a  bare  livelihood, 
are  some  marshy  acres  that,  if  drained  and  enclosed,  would  add 
considerably  in  two  or  three  years  to  the  produce;  the  forest 
and  other  natural  obstructions  might  also  be  driven  farther  back 
with  the  result,  in  a  few  more  years,  of  profit;  fences  are  necessary 
to  allow  of  pasture  and  field  crops,  roads  have  to  be  made  and 
farm  buildings  to  be  erected;  as  the  work  proceeds  more  artificial 
investments  follow,  and  by  these  successive  outlays  of  past 
savings  in  improvements,  renewed  and  enhanced  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  land,  of  little  value  in  its  natural  state  either 
to  the  owner  and  cultivator  or  the  community,  is  at  length 


brought  into  a  highly  productive  condition.  The  history  el 
capital  in  the  soil  is  substantially  the  history  of  capital  in  all 
other  spheres.  No  progress  can  be  made  in  any  sphere,  small  or 
large,  without  reserved  funds  possessed  by  few  or  more  persons, 
in  small  or  large  amounts,  and  the  progress  in  ail  cases  is  adven- 
tured under  self-deprival  in  the  meanwhile  of  acquired  value, 
and  more  or  less  risk  as  to  the  final  result 

Capital  is  necessarily  to  be  distinguished  from  money,  with 
which  in  ordinary  nomenclature  it  is  almost  identical.  Wealth 
may  be  in  other  things  than  money;  oxen,  wives,  tools,  have 
at  different  stages  of  civilization  represented  the  recognized 
form  of  capital;  and  modern  usage  only  treats  capital  as  meaning 
the  command  of  money  because  money  is  the  ordinary  form  of  it 
nowadays.  The  capital  of  a  country  can  scarce  be  said  to  be 
less  than  the  whole  sum  of  its  investments  in  a  productive  form, 
and  possessing  a  recognized  productive  value. 

Adam  Smith's  distinction  of  "  fixed  "  and  "  circulating " 
capital  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (book  ii.  c  i.)  cannot  fail  to  be 
always  useful  in  exhibiting  the  various  forms  and  conditions 
under  which  capital  is  employed.    Yet  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  capital  are  found  to  be  the  same,  whether  the  form  of 
investment  be  more  or  less  permanent  or  drculabte.     The 
machinery  in  which  capital  is  "  fixed/'  and  which  yields  a  profit 
without  apparently  changing  hands,  is  in  reality  passing  away 
day  by  day,  until  it  is  worn  out,  and  has  to  be  replaced.    So 
also  of  drainage  and  other  land  improvements.    When  the 
natural  forests  have  been  consumed  and  the  landowners  begin 
to  plant  trees  on  the  bare  places,  the  plantations  while  growing 
are  a  source  of  health,  shelter  and  embellishment — they  are  not 
without  a  material  profit  throughout  their  various  stages  to 
maturity — and  when,  at  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  more  years,  they 
are  ready  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  timber  is  sold  for  useful 
purposes,  there  is  a  harvest  of  the  original  capital  expended 
as  essentially  as  in  the  case  of  the  more  rapid  yearly  crops  of 
wheat  or  oats.    The  chief  distinction  would  appear  to  rest  in  the 
element  of  time  elapsing  between  the  outlay  of  capital  and  its 
return.    Capital  may  be  .employed  in  short  loans  or  bills  of 
exchange  at  two  or  three  months,  in  paying  wages  of  labour 
for  which  there  may  be  return  in  a  day  or  not  in  less  than  a  year 
or  more,  or  in  operations  involving  within  themselves  every  form 
of  capital  expenditure,  and  requiring  a  few  years  or  ninety-nine/ 
years  for  the  promised  fructification  on  which. they  proceed. 
But  the  common  characteristic  of  capital  is  that  of  a  fund  yield- 
ing, a  return  and  reproducing  itself  whether  the  time  to  this  end 
be  long  or  short.    The  division  of  expenditure  or  labour  (all 
expenditure  having  a  destination  to  labour  of  one  kind    or 
another)  into  "  productive  "  and  "  unproductive  "  by  the  same 
authority  (book  ii.  c.  3)  is  also  apposite  both  for  purposes  of 
political  economy  and  practical  guidance,  though  economists 
have  found  it  difficult  to  define  where  "  productive  expenditure  " 
ends  and  "  unproductive  expenditure  "  begins.    Adam  Smith 
includes  in  his  enumeration  of  the  "fixed  capital"  of  a  country 
"the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the   inhabitants"; 
and  in  this  sense  expenditure  on  education,  arts  and  sciences 
might  be  deemed  expenditure  of  the  most  productive  value, 
and  yet  be  wanting  in  strict  commercial  account  of  the  profit 
and  loss.    It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  personal  expendi- 
ture among  all  ranks  of  society,  which,  though  not  in  any  sense 
a  capital  expenditure,  may  become  capital  and  receive  a  pro- 
ductive application,  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  grossly  un- 
productive form,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  possessors  and  of 
the  community. 

The  subject  in  its  details  Is  full  of  controversies,  and  a  discussion 
of  it  at  any  length  would  embrace  the  whole  field  of  economics.  The 
subject  will  be  found  fully  dealt  with  in  every  important  economic 
work,  but  the  following  may  be  specially  consulted. — J.  S.  Mill, 
Principles  of  Political  Economy •;  J.  E.  Cairns,  Some  Leading 
Principles  of  Political  Economy;  F.  A.  Walker.  Political  Economy; 
A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economies',  E.  Bdhm  v.  Bawerk,  Capital 
and  Interest;  K.  Marx.  Capital;  J.  B.  Clark,  Capital  and  its  Earn- 
ings; see  also  the  economic  works  of  W.  H.  Mallock  (CrUtcal  Ex- 
amination of  Socialism,  1908,  Ac.)  for  an  insistence  on  the  importance 
of  "  ability,"  or  brain-work,  as  against  much  of  modern  socialist 
theorizing  against "  capitalism." 
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CAPITAL  PUK18HHEMT.  By  this  term  is  now  meant  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  for  crime  under  the  sentence  of 
some  properly  constituted  authority,  as  distinguished  from 
kflling  the  offender  a»  a  matter  of  self-defence  or  private  ven- 
geance, or  under  the  order  of  some  self -constituted  or  irregular 
tribunal  unknown  to  the  law,  such  as  that  of  the  Vigilantes  of 
California,  or  of  lynch  law  Xq.v.).  In  the  early  stages  of  society 
a  man-slayer  was  killed  by  the  "  avenger  of  blood  "  on  behalf 
of  the  family  of  the  man  killed,  and  not  as  representing 
the  authority  of  the  state  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Bwg. 
Lam,  ii.  447.)  This  mode  of  dealing  with  homicide  survivesin  the 
vendetta  of  Corsica  and  of  the  Msinotes  in  Greece,  and  in  certain 
of  the  southern  states  of  North.  America.  The  obligation  or 
inclination  to  take  vengeance  depends  on  the  fact  of  homicide, 
and  not  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  committed,  i\«. 
it  Is  a  part  of  thelextatiems.  The  mischief  of  this  system  was 
alleviated  under  the  Levities!  law  by  the  creation  of  cities*  of 
refuge,  and  in  Greece  and  Italy,  both  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
times,  by  the  recognition  of  the  right  -of  sanctuary  in  temples 
and  churches.  A  second  mode  of  dealing  with  homicide  was  that 
known  to  early  Teutonic  and  early  Celtic  law,  where  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  instead  of  the  life  of  the  slayer,  received  the 
wer  of  the  deceased,  $\a.  a  payment  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  slain,  and  the  king  received  the  blood-wite  for  the  loss 
of  his  man.  But  even  under  this  system  certain  crimes  were 
in  Anglo-Saxon  law  bot-less,  £*.  no  compensation  could 
be  paid,  and  the  offender  must  suffer  die  penalty  of  death. 
'In  the  laws  of  Khammurabi,  king  of  Babylon  (1285-3  74  2 
B.C.),  the  death  penalty  is  imposed  for  many  offences.  The 
modes  for  executing  it  specially  named  are  burning,  drowning 
sad  impalement  {Oldest  Code  of  Lams,  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  1003). 
Under  the  Roman  law,  "  capital "  punishment  also  included 
punishments  which  deprived  the  offender  of  the  status  of 
Roman  dcteen  (capitis  deminutio,  capitis  atttissto),  e.g.  condemna- 
tion to  servitude  in  the  mines  or  to  deportation  to  an  island 
(Dig.  4*.  10)- 

UniUd  Kingdom. — The  modes  of  capital  punishment  in 
F"^*™*  under  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings  were  various: 
mrtHrt  m4  -hanging,  beheading,  burning,  drowning,  stoning,  and 
amfea  precipitation  from  rocks.  The  piasdple  on  which  this 
Jswaaaw"  variety  depended  was  that  where  an  offence  was 
m,tM'as  such  as  to  entitle  the  king  to  outlaw  the  offender, 
he  forfeited  aH,  life  and  limb^landa  and  goods,  and  that  the 
king  might  take  his  life  and  choose  the  mode  of  death.  William 
the  Conqueror  would  not  allow  judgment  of  death  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  hanging  and  substituted  mutilation;  but  his  successors 
varied  somewhat  in  their  policy  as  to  capital  punishment,  and 
by  the  13th  century  the  penalty  of  death  became  by  usage  (with- 
out legislation)  the  usual  punishment  for  high  and  petty  treason 
and  for  all  felonies  (except  mayhem  and  petty  larceny,  i.e.  theft 
Of  property  worth  less  than  n.);  see  Stephen,  Hist.  Cr.  Law, 
vol.  i.  458;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Etig.  Law,  vol.  ii.  450. 
It  therefore  included  all  the  more  serious  forms  of  crime  against 
person  or  property,  such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  arson,  high- 
way robbery,  burglary  (or  hamesucken}  and  larceny;  and  when 
statutory  felonies  were  created  they  were  also  punishable  by 
death  unless  the  statute  otherwise  provided.  The  death  penalty 
was  also  extended  to  heretics  under  the  writ  de  keretico  cm** 
burendo,  which  was  lawfully  issuable  under  statute  from  138a 
(5  Ric.  II.  stat  5)  until  1677  (29  Chas.  IL  c.  o)-.  For  this  purpose 
the  legislature  had  adopted  the  civil  law  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  was.  not  a  part  of  the  English  common  law  (Stephen, 
Hist.  Cr.  Law,  voL  ii.  438-469). 

The  methods  of  execution  by  crucifixion  (as  under  the  Roman 
law),  or  breaking  on  the  wheel  (as  under  the  Roman  Dutch  law 
and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire),  were  never  recognized  by  the 
common  law,  and  would  hill  within  the  term  "  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  "  in  the  English  BiD  of  Rights,  and  in  the  United 
States  would  seem  to  be  unconstitutional  (see  Wilkinson  v.  Utak, 
1889,  136  U.S.  436,  446). 

The  severity  of  barbarian  and  feudal  laws  was  mitigated,  ad 
fajs»oonMODB«mw  offences  ware  concerned,  by  the  immmneaof 


the  Church  as  the  inheritor  of  Christian  traditions  and  Roman 
jurisprudence.  The  Roman  law  under  the  empire  did  not  allow 
the  execution  of  citixens  except  under  the  Lex  Porcia.  But  the 
right  of  the  emperors  to  legislate  per  rescriptum  prindpis  enabled 
them- to  disregard  the  ordinary  lawwben  so  disposed.  The  83rd 
novel  of  Justinian  provided  that  criminal  causes  against  cleric* 
should  be  tried  by  the  judges,  and  that  the  convicted  cleric 
should  be  degraded  by  bis  bishop  before  his  condemnation  by 
the  secular  power,  and  other  novels  gave  the  bishops  considerable 
influence,  if  not  authority,  over  the  lay  judiciary.  In  western 
Europe  the  right  given  by  imperial  legislation  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  was  utilised  by  the  Papacy  to  claim  privilege  of  clergy, 
i.e.  that  clerks  must  be  remitted  to  the  bishop  for  canonical 
punishment,  and  not  subjected  to  civil  condemnation  at  all. 
The  history  of  benefit  of  clergy  is  given  in  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
Hisi.  English  Lam,  voL  i.  pp.  424-440,  and  Stephen,  Hist.  Cr. 
Lam,  vol  iii.  459,  463.  By  degrees  the  privilege  was  extended 
not  only  to  persons  who  could  prove  ordination  or  show  a  genuine 
tonsure,  but  all  persons  who  had  sufficient  learning  to  be  able 
to  read  the  neck-verse  (Pa.  IL  v.  x).  Before  the  Reformation 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  ceased  to  take  any  effective  action 
with  respect  to  clerks  accused  of  offences  against  the  king's  laws; 
and  by  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  burning  on  the  hand  under  the 
order  of  the  king's  judges  was  substituted  for  the  old  process 
of  compurgation  in  use  in  the  spiritual  courts. 

The  effect  of  the  claim  of  benefit  of  clergy  is  said  to  have  been 
to  increase  the  number  of  convictions,  though  it  mitigated  the 
punishment;  and  it  became,  in  fact,  a  means  of  showing  mercy 
to  certain  classes  of  individuals  convicted  of  crime  as  a  kind 
of  privilege  to  the  -educated,  i.e.  to  all  clerks  whether  secular 
or  religious  (25  Edw.  in.  stat  3);  and  it  was  allowed  only 
in  case  of  a  first  conviction,  except  in  the  case  of  clerks  who  could 
produce  their  letters  of  orders  or  a  certificate  of  ordination. 
To  prevent  a  second  claim  it  was  the  practice  to  brand  murderers 
with  the  letter  M,  and  other  felons  with  the  Tyburn  T,  and  Ben 
Jonson  was  in  1598  so  marked  for  manslaughter. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  marked  by  extreme  severity 
in  the  execution  of  criminals— as  during  this  time  72,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  hanged.  After  the  formation  of  English 
settlements  in  America  the  severity  of  the  law  was  mitigated 
by  the  practice  of  reprieving  persons  sentenced  to  death  on 
condition  of  their  consenting  to  be  transported  to  the  American 
colonies,  and  to  enter  into  bond  service  there.  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Spain,  and  to  have  been  begun 
h*  1597  (39  EHz.  c.  4).  It  was  applied  by  Cromwell  after  ms 
campaign  in  Ireland,  and -was  in  full  force  immediately  after 
the  Restoration,  and  is  recognized  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
1677,  and  was  used  for  the  Cemeronians  during  Claverhouse's 
campaign  in  south-west  Scotland.  In  the  1 8th  century  the  courts 
were  empowered  ,  to  sentence  felons  to  transportation  (see 
Deportation)  instead  of  to  execution,  and  this  state  of  the  law 
continued  until  1857  (6  Law  Quarterly  Review,  p.  388).  This 
power  to  sentence  to  transportation  at  first  applied  only  to 
felonies  with  benefit  of  clergy;  but  in  1705,  on  the  abolition 
of  the  necessity  of  proving  capacity  to  read,  all  criminals  alike 
became  entitled  to  the  benefit  previously  reserved  to  clerks. 
Benefit  of  clergy  was  finally  abolished  in  1827  as  to  alt 
persons  not  having  privilege  of  peerage,  and  in  t84i  as 
to  peers  and  peeresses.  Its-  beneficial  effect  had  now  been 
exhausted,  since  no  clergyable  offences  remained  capital  crimes. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  criminal  law  of  all  Europe 
was  ferocious  and  indiscriminate  in  its  administration  of  capital 
punishment  for  almost  all  forms  of  grave  crime;  and  yet  owing 
to  poverty,  social  conditions,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  polke, 
such  forms  of  crime  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  now  are. 
The  policy  and  righteousness  of  the  English  law  were  questioned 
as  early  as  1766  by  Goldsmith  through  the  mouth  of  the  vicar 
of  Wakefield:  "  Nor  can  I  avoid  even  questioning  the  validity 
of  that  right  which  social  combinations  have  assumed  of  capitally 
punishing  offences  of  a  slight  nature.  In  cases  of  murder  their 
right  ift  obvious,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  ail  from  the  law  of  serf* 
defence  to  cut  off  that  man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  tfca 
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life  of  another.  Against  such  all  nature  rises  in  anna;  but  it 
is  not  to  against  him  who  steals  my  property."  He  adds  later: 
"  When  by  indiscriminate  penal  laws  the  nation  beholds  the  same 
punishment  affixed  to  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  the  people 
are  led  to  lose  all  sense  of  distinction  in  the  crime,  and  this 
distinction  is  the  bulwark  of  all  morality." 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Goldsmith  was  strongly  supported 
by  Bentham,  Romilly,  Basil  Montaguand  MacUntoshinEngknd, 
and  resulted  in  considerable  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  law. 
In  1800  over  200  and  in  18x9  about  180  crimes  were  capital. 
As  the  result  of  the  labour  of  these  eminent  men  and  their 
disciples,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  these  are  now  only  four  crimes 
(other  than  offences  against  military  law  or  naval  discipline) 
capitally  punishable  in  England— high  treason,  murder,  piracy 
with  violence,  and  destruction  of  public  arsenals  and  dockyards 
(The  Dockyards,  &&,  Protection  Act  1773).  An  attempt  to 
abolish  the  death  penalty  for  this  last  offence  was  made  in  1837, 
but  failed,  and  has  not  since  been  renewed.  In  the  case 
of  the  last  two  offences  sentence  of  death  need  not  be  pro- 
nounced, but  may  be  recorded  (4  Geo.  IV.  c  48).  Since  1838 
it  has  in  practice  been  executed  only  for  murder;  the  method 
being  by  hanging. 

The  change  in  the  severity  of  the  law  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  statistics: — 


Years. 

Death  Sentences. 

Sentences  Executed. 

For  all 
Crimes. 

For 
Murder. 

For  all 
Crimes. 

For 
Murder. 

1831 

1833 » 
1838 » 
1862 » 

1 601 

931 

116 
29 

«4 

3 

9* 

»5 

12 

6 
5 

15 

During  the  twelve  yean  from  1803  to  1904,  788  persons  were 
committed  for  trial  for  murder,  being  an  average  of  65.  The 
highest  number  was  in  1803  (82)  and  the  lowest  in  1900(51).  Of 
those  tried  in  1904,  28  (26  males  and  2  females)  were  convicted 
of  murder,  16  (all  males)  were  executed;  9  males  and  2  females 
had  their  sentences  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

In  Scotland 'capital  punishment  can  be  imposed  only  for 
treason,  murder  and  offences  against  10  Geo.  IV.  c  38*  ue. 
wilful  shooting,  subbing,  strangling  or  throwing  corrosives  with 
intent  to  murder,  maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  do  grievous  bodily 
harm,  in  all  cases  where  if  death  had  ensued  the  offence  would 
have  been  murder.  Prior  to  1887  rap*,robbery, wilful  fire-raising 
and  incest,  and  many  other  crimes, 
were  also  capital  offences;  but  in 
practice  the  pains  of  law  were  re- 
stricted at  the  instance  of  the  prose- 
cution.   The  method  is  by  hanging. 

In  Ireland  capital  punishment 
may  be  inflicted  for  the  same 
offences  as  in  England,  except 
offences  under  the  Dockyards  Pro- 
tection Act  1772,  and  it  is  carried 
out  in  the  same  manner. 

Offences  under  Military  Law.— Thus  far  only  crimes  against 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  have  been  dealt  with.  But  both 
the  Naval  Discipline  Act  of  1866  and  the  Army  Act  empower 
courts-martial  to  pass  sentence  for  a  number  of  offences  against 
military  and  naval  laws.  Such  sentences  are  rarely  if  ever 
passed  where  an  ordinary  court  is  within  reach,  or  except  in  time 
of  war.  The  offences  erftend  from  traitorous  communication 
with  the  enemy  and  cowardice  on  the  field  to  falling  askep  while 
acting  as  a  sentinel  on  active  service.  It  is  for  the  authority 
confirming  a  sentence  of  death  by  court-martial  to  direct  the 
mode  of  execution,  which  both  in  the  British  and  United  States 
armies  is  usually  by  shooting  or  hanging.  During  the  Indian 
Mutiny  some  mutineers  were  executed  by  being  blown  from  the 
mouth  of  cannon.  As  to  the  history  of  military  punishments 
Stc  Oode,  Military  end  Martial  Law. 

•'  ' Es^afthest years faMowed tiponlsgtotadon saMgatfag severity 
of 


British  Colonies  and  Possessions.-Wa&at  the  Indian  Penal 
Code  sentence  of  death  may  be  passed  for  waging  war  against 
the  king  (s.  12 1)  and  for  murder  (a.  302).  If  the  murder  is  com- 
mitted by  a  man  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life  the 
death  penalty  must  be  imposed  (a.  303*).  In  other  cases  it  is 
alternative.  This  code  has  been  in  substance  adopted  in  Ceylon, 
in  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong-Kong,  and  in  the  Sudan. 
In  most  of  the  British  colonies  and  possessions  the  death  penalty 
may  be  imposed  only  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  wilful  murder 
and  piracy  with  violence.  But  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
sentence  of  death  may  be  passed  for  rape  and  criminal  abuse  of 
girls  under  ten.  In  Queensland  the  law  was  the  same  until  the 
passing  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  1809. 

Under  the  Canadian  Criminal  Code  of  x 892  the  death  sentence 
may  be  imposed  for  treason  (s.  657),  murder  (s.  231),  rape  (s.  267), 
piracy  with  violence  (a.  127),  and  upon  subjects  of  a  friendly 
power  who  levy  war  on  the  king  in  Canada  (s.  68).  But  the  judge 
is  bound  by  statute  to  report  on  all  death  sentences,  and  the  date 
of  execution  is  fixed  so  as  to  give  time  for  considering  the  report. 
The  sentence  is  executed  by  hanging.  In  South  Africa  the 
criminal  law  is  based  on  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  under  which 
capital  punishment  is  liable  for  treason  (crimen  perduettiems  or 
Ai«rseff^;«sfalu),n«uxierandrape(vanLeevwen,c.36).  In  the 
Cape  Colony  rape  is  still  capital  (R.  v.  Neman,  1883;  1  Buchanan, 
1898).  In  Natal  rape  may  be  punished  by  hanging  (act  no.  22, 
1898).  Though  the  Roman-Dutch  modes  of  executing  the 
sentence  by  decapitation  or  breaking  on  the  wheel  have  not  been 
formally  abolished,  in  practice  the  sentence  in  the  Cape  Colony  if 
executed  by  hanging.  In  the  Transvaal  hanging  is  now  the  sols 
mode  of  executing  capital  punishment  (Criminal  Procedure 
Code,  X903,  s.  244).  The  Roman-Dutch  law  as  to  crime  and 
punishments  has  been  superseded  in  Ceylon  and  British  Guiana 
by  ordinance. 

Austria-Hungary.— In  Austria  capital  punishment  was  in  1787 
for  a  time  abolished,  but  was  reintroduced  in  1795  for  high 
treason,  and  in  1803  for  certain  other  crimes.  Under  the 
penal  code  still  in  force  in  1906  it  might  be  mflkted  for 
the  offences  in  the  table  given  below,  but  not  on  offenders 
who  were  under  twenty  when  they  committed  the  offence* 
The  annexed  table  indicates  that  the  full  sentence  was 
sparingly  executed.  Under  a  Penal  Code  drafted  in  1906, 
however,  only  two  offences  were  made  capital,  vix>  high  treason 
against  the  person  of  the  emperor  and  the  graver  cases  of 
murder.    The  sentence  is  executed  by  hanging. 


Crimes  Punishable  by 
Death. 

1853  to  1873. 

1875  to  1900. 

1901  to  1903. 

Con- 
demned. 

Executed. 

Con- 
demned. 

Executed. 

Con- 
demned. 

Executed. 

Murder,  s.  136    .... 
Killing  by  robbers,  s.  141  . 
Public  violence,  ss.  85,87  . 
Incendiarism,  s.  167    .    . 
Criminal  use  of  explosives 
(explosives  law,  s.  4). 

12 

*  • 

5 

0 

103 

3 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

1 
3085 

35 
1 

0 

* . 

0 

81  ' 
1 

• 
0 

0 
180 

3 
0 

0 

0 

9 
0 

0 

0 

•  • 

Belgium.— Under  the  Belgian  Penal  Code  of  1867  the  death 
penalty  is  retained  for  certain  forms  of  high  treason,  and  for 
assassination  and  parricide  by  poisoning.  It  may  not  be 
pronounced  on  a  person  under  eighteen,  The  sentence  is 
executed  publicly  by  the  guillotine.  No  execution  seems  to 
have  taken  place  since  1863. 

Denmark. — Sentence  of  death  may  be  imposed  for  most  forms 
of  high  treason,  aggravated  cases  of  murder,  rape  and  piracy. 
It  is  executed  publidy  by  the  axe.  Offenders  under  eighteen  are 
not  liable. 

Finland.— In  Finland  the  death  penalty  Is  alleged  not  to  have 
been  inflicted  since  1824.  It  may  be  imposed  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  grand  duke  or  grand  duchess  of  the  head  of  a  friendly 
state,  and  wilful  murder  of  other  perssni. 

France.— Under  the  ancien  repine  in  France,  1x5  crimesliad 
become  capital  in  X780.  The  mode  of  execution  varied,  but  in 
some  cases  it  was  effected  by  btentintj  on  the  wheel  or  i 
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and  was  coupled  with  mutilation.  Under  the  Penal  Code  of 
1810,  as  amended  in  or  after  1832,  even  so  late  as  1871,  thirty 
offences  were  capital,  one  being  perjury  against  a  prisoner 
resulting  in  his  condemnation  to  death  (art.  361).  At  present  it 
may  be  imposed  for  wounding  a  public  official  with  intent  to 
murder  (art.  333),  assassination,  parricide,  poisoning,  killing  to 
commit  a  crime  or  escape  from  justice  (arts.  30a,  304).  But 
juries  freely  exercise  the  power  of  acquitting  in  capital  cases,  or 
of  defeating  the  capital  sentence  by  finding  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  cases,  which  compels 
the  court  to  reduce  the  punishment  by  one  or  more  degrees,  i.c 
below  the  penalty  of  death.  And  in  recent  times  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  has  been  continually  exercised  by  the  president,  even  in 
gross  cases  where  public  opinion  demanded  the  extreme  penalty. 
The  sentence  is  executed  in  public  by  the  guillotine. 

Germany.— In  many  of  the  states  of  Germany  capital  punish- 
ment had  been  abolished  (Brunswick,  Coburg,  Nassau,  Olden- 
burg in  1849;  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar,  1862;  Baden, 
1863;  Saxony,  1868).  But  it  has  been  restored  by  the  Imperial 
Criminal  Code  of  1872,  in  the  case  of  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  or  of  the  sovereign  of  any  federal  state  in  which  the 
offender  happens  to  be  (s.  80),  and  for  deliberate  homicide  (s.  211) 
—as  opposed  to  intentional  homicide  without  deliberation— and 
for  certain  treasonable  acts  committed  when  a  state  of  siege  has 
been  proclaimed.  The  sentence  is  executed  by  beheading  (s.  13). 

Holland. — In  Holland  there  have  been  no  executions  since 
i860.  Capital  punishment  (by  hanging)  was  abolished  in  1870, 
and  was  not  reintroduced  in  the  Penal  Code  of  1886.  . 

Italy. — Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Tuscany  as  far 
back  as  1786,  and  from  Italy  has  come  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  death  penalty,  originated  by  Beccaria,  and  supported  by 
many  eminent  jurists.  Under  the  Penal  Code  of  x$88  the  death 
penalty  was  abrogated  for  all  crimes,  even  for  regicide.  The 
cases  of  homicide  in  Italy  are  very  numerous  compared  with 
those  in  England,  amounting  in  1005  to  105  per  million  as  com" 
pared  with  27  per  million  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Japan. — The  penalty  of  death  is  executed  by  hanging  within  a 
prison.  It  may  be  imposed  for  executing  or  contriving  acts 
of  violence  against  the  mikado  or  certain  of  his  family,  and  for 
seditious  violence  with  .the  object  of  seizing  the  territory  or 
subverting  the  government  or  laws  of  Japan,  or  conspiring 
with  foreign  powers  to  commence  hostilities  against  Japan.  It 
is  inflicted  for  certain  forms  of  homicide,  substantially  wilful 
murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Norway. — Under  Norwegian  law,  up  to  1005,  sentence  of  death 
might  be  passed  for  murder  with  premeditation,  but  the  court 
might  as  an  alternative  decree  penal  servitude  for  life.  Sentence 
of  death  had  also  to  be  passed  in  cases  where  a  person  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life  committed  murder  or  culpable 
homicide,  or  caused  bodily  injuries  in  circumstances  warranting 
a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  committed  robbery  or 
the  graver  forms  of  wilful  fire-raising.  The  sentence  was 
carried  out  by  decapitation  (see  Beheading);  but  there  had 
been  no  execution  since  1876.  The  new  Norwegian  Code, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  6th  of  January  1005,  abolished 
capital  punishment, 

Portugal. — There  has  been  considerable  objection  in  Portugal 
to  capital  punishment,  and  it  was  abolished  in  1867. 

Rumania. — Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  1864. 
.  Russia. — In  1 7  50,  under  the  empress  Elizabeth,  capital  punish- 
ment was  abolished;  but  it  was  restored  later  and  was  freely 
inflicted,  the  sentence  being  executed  by  shooting,  beheading 
or  hanging.  According  to  a  Home  Office  Return  in  England 
in  1907  the  death  penalty  is  abolished,  except  in  cases  where  the 
lives  of  the  emperor,  empress  or  heir  to  the  throne  are  concerned. 

Spain.— Under  the  Spanish  Penal  Code  of  1870  the  following 
crimes  are  capital: — inducing  a  foreign  power  to  declare  war 
against  Spain,  killing  the  sovereign,  parricide  and  assassination. 
The  method  employed  is  execution  in  public  by  the  garrote. 
But  the  death  sentence  is  rarely  imposed,  the  customary  penalty 
for  murder  being  penal  servitude  in  chains  for  life,  while  a  parri- 
cide is  imprisoned  in  chains  "  in  perpetuity  until  death." 


Sweden.— Tfae'severity  of  the  law  in  Sweden  was  greatly  nrftJ- 
gatod  so  far  back  as  1777.  Under  the  Penal  Code  of  1864  the 
penalty  «f  death  may  be  imposed  for  certain  forms  of  treason,  in- 
cluding attempts  on  the  life  of  the  sovereign  or  on  the  independence 
of  Sweden,  and  for  premeditated  homicide  (assassinat),  and  in 
certain  cases  for  offences  committed  by  persons  under  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  life.  In  1901  a  bill  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  was  rejected  by  both  houses  of  the  Swedish 
parliament. 

Switzerland. — Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Switzer- 
land in  1874  by  Federal  legislation;  but  in  1879,  in  consequence 
of  a  plebiscite,  each  canton  was  empowered  to  restore  the 
death  penalty  for  offences  in  its  territory.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  take  this  course,  but  was  impelled  to  it 
by  the  fact  that,  between  1874  and  1879,  cases  of  premeditated 
murder  had  considerably  increased.  Seven  of  the  cantons  out 
of  twenty-two  have  exercised  the  power  given  to  restore  capital 
punishment.  But  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  cases 
in  which  the  death  penalty  has  been  inflicted;  and  on  the 
assassination  of  the  empress  of  Austria  at  Geneva  in  1898  it 
was  found  that  the  laws  of  the  canton  did  not  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  the  assassin  The  canton  of  Zug  imposes  the  lowest 
minimum  penalty  known,  ix.  three  years'  imprisonment  for 
wilful  homicide,  the  maximum  being  imprisonment  for  life. 

United  States  of  America. — Under  the  Federal  laws  sentence 
of  death  may  be  passed  for  treason  against  the  United  States 
and  for  piracy  and  for  murder  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  punishment  of  crime  is  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  the  constituent  states  of  the  Union. 

The  death  penalty  was  abolished  in  Michigan  in  1846  except 
for  treason,  and  wholly  in  Wisconsin  in  1853.  In  Maine  it  was 
abolished  in  1876,  re-enacted  in  1883,  and  again  abolished 
in  1887.  In  Rhode  Island  it  was  abolished  in  1852,  but  restored 
in  1882,  only  in  case  of  murder  committed  by  a  person  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  (Laws,  1806,  c.  277,  a.  2). 
In  all  the  other  states  the  death  penalty  may  still  be  inflicted: 
in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia, 
for  treason,  murder,  arson  and  rape;  in  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota,  for  treason  and  murder; 
in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  for  murder  only; 
in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  for  treason,  murder  and  rape; 
in  Vermont,  (or  treason,  murder  and  arson;  in  Indiana,  for 
treason,  murder,  and  for  arson  if  death  result;  in  California, 
for  treason,  murder  and  train-wrecking;  in  North  Carolina, 
for  murder,  rape,  arson  and  burglary;  in  Florida,  Missouri, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  for  murder  and  rape; 
in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  for  treason,  murder,  rape,  and 
administering  poison  or  use  of  dangerous  weapons  with  intent 
to  murder.  Louisiana  is  cited  by  Girardin  (U  droit  de  punir) 
as  a  state  in  which  the  death  penalty  was  abolished  in  1830. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  eminent  jurist,  E.  Livingston,  who 
framed  the  state  codes,  the  legislature  certainly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion against  capital  punishment.  But  since  as  early  as  1846 
it  has  been  there  lawful,  subject  to  a  power  given  to  the  jury, 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  "  but  no  capital  punishment," 
which  had  the  effect  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  hard  labour  for 
life.  In  certain  states  the  jury  has,  under  local  legislation,  the 
right  to  award  the  sentence.  The  constitutionality  of  such 
legislation  has  been  doubted,  but  has  been  recognized  by  the 
courts  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Sentence  of  death  is  executed 
by  hanging,  except  in  seven  of  the  states,  where  it  is  carried 
out  by  "  electrocution  "  (q.v.). 

With  the  mitigation  of  the  law  as  to  punishment,  agitation 
against  the  theory  of  capital  punishment  has  lost  much  of  its 
force.  But  many  European  and  American  writers,  and  ^^  m 
some  English  writers  and  associations,  advocate  the  oomTT*' 
total  abolition  of  the  death  punishment.  The  ultimate  aboitton. 
argument  of  the  opponents  of  capital  punishment  is  that 
society  has  no  right  to  take  the  life  of  any  one  of  its  members  on 
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any  ground.  But  they  also  object  to  capital  punishment:  (t)  on 
religious  grounds,  because  it  may  deprive  the  sinner  of  his  full  time 
for  repentance;  (2)  on  medical  grounds,  because  homicide  is 
usually  if  not  always  evidence  of  mental  disease  or  irresponsi- 
bility; (3)  on  utilitarian  grounds,  because  capital  punishment  is 
not  really  deterrent,  and  is  actually  inflicted  In  so  few  instances 
that  criminals  discount  the  risks  of  undergoing  ft;  (4)  on  legal 
grounds,  i.e.  that  the  sentence  being  irrevocable  and  the  evidence 
often  circumstantial  only,  there  is  great  risk  of  gross  injustice 
in  executing  a  person  convicted  of  murder;  (5)  on  moral  grounds, 
that  the  punishment  does  not  fit  the  case  nor  effect  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  English 
Children  Act  1008  expressly  forbids  the  pronouncing  or  recording 
the  sentence  of  death  against  any  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  (a.  103). 

The  punishment  is  probably  retained,  partly  from  ingrained 
habit,  partly  from  a  sense  of  its  appropriateness  for  certain 
crimes,  but  also  that  the  ultima  ratio  may  be  available  in  cases 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  the  commonweal.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  number  of  trials  and  convictions  for 
murder  is  not  in  England  any  evidence  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  juries  to  capital  punishment,  which  has  on  the  whole  lessened 
rather  than  increased  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  It 
is  rarely  if  ever  necessary  in  England ,  though  common  in  America, 
to  question  the  jurors  as  to  their  views  on  capital  punishment. 
Hie  reasons  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  convictions 
for  murder  seem  to  be:  (1)  that  court  and  jury  in  a  capital  case 
lean  in  favorem  vilae,  and  if  the  offence  falls  Short  of  the  full 
gravity  of  murder,  conviction  for  manslaughter  only  results; 
(2)  that  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory  classification  of  the  degrees 
of  murder,  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  exercised  in  cases  falling 
abort  of  the  highest  degree  of  gravity  recognized  by  lawyers  and 
by  public  opinion;  (3)  that  where  the  conviction  rests  on  cir-* 
eumstantial  evidence  the  sentence  is  not  executed  unless  the 
circumstantial  evidence  is  conclusive;  (4)  that  charges  of  in- 
fanticide against  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  treated 
mercifully  by  judge  and  jury,  and  usually  terminate  in  acquittal, 
or  in  a  conviction  of  concealment  of  birth;  (5)  that  many  persons 
tried  as  murderers  are  obviously  insane;  (6)  that  coroners' 
juries  are  somewhat  recklessly  free  in  returning  inquisitions 
of  murder  without  any  evidence  which  would  warrant  the 
conviction  of  the  person  accused. 

The  medical  doctrine,  and  that  of  Lombroso  with  respect 
to  criminal  atavism  and  irresponsibility,  have  probably  tended 
to  incline  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  capital  punishment,  and 
Sir  James  Stephen  and  other  eminent  jurists  nave  even  been 
thereby  tempted  to  advocate  the  execution  of  habitual  criminals. 
It  certainly  seems  strange  that  the  community  should  feel  bound 
carefully  to  preserve  and  tend  a  class  of  dangerous  lunatics,  and 
to  give  them,  as  Charles  Kingslcy  says, "  the  finest  air  in  England 
and  the  right  to  kill  two  gaolers  a  week." 

The  whole  question  of  capital  punishment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  considered  by  a  royal  commission  appointed  in 
1864,  which  reported  in  i860  (Pari.  Pap.,  1866,  10,438).  The 
commission  took  the  opinions  of  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  many  other  eminent 
persons,  and  collected  the  laws  of  other  countries  so  far  as  this 
was  ascertainable.  The  commissioners  differed  on  the  question 
of  the  expediency  of  abolishing  or  retaining  capital  punishment, 
and  did  not  report  thereon.  But  they  recommended:  (1)  that 
it  should  be  restricted  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  high 
treason  and  murder;  (2)  alteration  of  the  law  of  homkide  so 
as  to  classify  homicides  according  to  their  gravity,  and  to  confine 
capital  punishment  to  murder  in  the  first  degree;  (3)  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  as  to  child  murder  so  as  to  punish  certain  cases 
of  infanticide  as  misdemeanours;  (4)  authorizing  judges  to 
direct  sentence  of  death  to  be  recorded;  (5)  the  abolition— 
since  carried  out-— of  public  executions. 

Authorities.— Beccaria,  Dei  DditU  e  4eUo  Pene  (1790) :  Berttham* 
Rationale  of  Punishment',  Lammosch,  Crmndris  des  Strafreckts, 
(Leipzig,  1902)1  Olivccrona,  De  ta  peine  it  mort;  Mlttennaier, 
Capital  Punishment;  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Capital 
pHttiskment  (Pari.  Pap.,  (666,  No.  10,43a);  OklAeld,  The  Penalty  oj 
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i London,  1901) ;  Lecture  ti.  by  Sir  H.  B.  Poland ;  Howard  Association 
'ubiications.  (W.  F.  C.) 

CAPITO  (or  KOpfkl),  WOLFGANG  [Fabhctus]  (1478-1541), 
German  reformer,  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Hagenau  in 
Alsace.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  abo 
studied  law,  and  applied  himself  so  earnestly  to  theology  that 
he  received  the  doctorate  in  that  faculty  also,  and,  having 
joined  the  Benedictines,  taught  for  some  time  at  Freiburg.  He 
acted  for  three  years  as  pastor  in  Bruchsal,  and  was  then  called 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  Basel  (15x5).  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zwingli  and  began  to  correspond  with  Luther. 
In  1 519  he  removed  to  Mainz  at  the  request  of  Albrecht,  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  who  soon  made  him  his  chancellor.  In  1523 
he  settled  at  Strassburg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
November  1541.  He  had  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  new  religion  with  the  old,  and  from  1524  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  faith  in  Strassburg.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the 
16th  century,  was  present  at  the  second  conference  of  Zurich 
and  at  the  conference  of  Marburg,  and  along  with  Martin  Bucer 
drew  up  the  Confessio  Tetrapolitana.  Capito  was  always  more 
concerned  for  the  "unity  of  the  spirit"  than  for  dogmatic 
formularies,  and  from  his  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  Lutheran 
and  Zwmglian  parties  in  regard  to  the  sacraments,  he  seems  to 
have  incurred  the  suspicions  of  his  own  friends;  while  from  Ins 
intimacy  with  Martin  Cellarius  and  other  dfvines  of  the  Socinian 
school  he  drew  on  himself  the  charge  of  Arianism.  His  principal 
works  were: — InstiluHomtm  H&braicarum  ttbri  duo;  Enarrationts 
in  Habacuc  et  Hoseam  Propketos;  a  life  of  Oeooiampadhis  and 
an  account  of  the  synod  of  Berne  (1532). 

CAPITULARY  (Med.  Lat.  copitularium),  a  series  of  legislative 
of  administrative  acta  emanating  from  the  Merovingian  and 
Carolingian  kings,  to  called  as  being  divided  into  sections  or 
chapters  (capitula).  With  regard  to  these  capitularies  two 
questions  arise:  (1)  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us;  (2)  as  to  their  true;  character  and  scope. 

(1)  As  sodn  as  the  capitulary  was  composed,  it  was  sent  to  the 
various  functionaries  of  the  Prankish  empire,  archbishops, 
bishops,  tnissi  and  counts,  a  copy  being  kept  by  the  chancellor 
in  the  archives  of  the  palace.  At  the  present  day  we  do  not 
possess  a  single  capitulary  in  its  original  form;  but  very 
frequently  copies  of  these  isolated  capitularies  were  included  in 
various  scattered  manuscripts,  among  pieces  of  a  very  different 
nature,  ecclesiastical  or  secular.  We  find,  therefore,  a  fair  number 
of  them  in  books  which  go  back  as  far  as  the  9th  or  10th  centuries. 
In  recent  editions  in  the  case  of  each  capitulary  it  is  carefully 
indicated  from  what  manuscripts  it  has  been  collated. 

These  capitularies  make  provisions  of  a  most  varied  nature; 
it  was  therefore  found  necessary  at  quite  an  early  date  to  classify 
them  into  chapters  according  to  the  subject.  In  827  Ansegisus, 
abbot  of  St  Wandrihe  at  Fontenelk,  made  such  a  collection. 
He  embodied  them  in  four  books:  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  capitularies 
of  Louis  the  Pious,  one  of  the  secular  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
and  one  of  the  secular  capitularies  of  Louis,  bringing  together 
similar  provisions  and  suppressing  duplicates.  This  collection 
soon  gained  an  official  authority,  and  after  829  Louis  the  Pious 
refers*  to  it,  citing  book  and  section. 

After  827  new  capitularies  were  naturally  promulgated,  and 
before  858  there  appeared  a  second  collection  in  three  books, 
by  an  author  calling  himself  Benedictus  Levita.  His  aim  was, 
he  said,  to  complete  the  work  of  Ansegisus,  and  bring  it  up  to 
date  by  continuing  ft  from  827  to  his  own  day;  but  the  autho 
has  not  only  borrowed  prescriptions  from  the  capitularies;  he 
has  introduced  other  documents  into  his  collection,  fragments  of 
Roman  laws,  canons  of  the  councils  and  especially  spurious 
provisions  very  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  same  date 
found  in  the  False  Decretals.  His  contemporaries  did  not  notice 
these  spurious  documents,  but  accepted  the  whole  collection  at 
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authentic,  and  incorporated  the  four  book*  of  Ansegfeus  and 
the  three  of  Benedictus  Levita  into  a  single  collection  in  seven 
boots.  Hie  serious  historian  of  to-day,  however,  is  careful  not 
to  .use  books  v.,  vi.  and  vii.  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Early  editors  chose  to  republish  this  collection  of  Ansegisus 
and  Benedktus  as  they  found  it  It  was  a  distinguished  French 
scholar,  £tienne  Baliue,  who  led  the  way  to  a  fresh  classification. 
In  1677  he  brought  out  the  Capitular ia  regum  francorum,  in  two 
(oKo  volumes,  in  which  he  published  first  the  capitularies  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  then  those  of  Pippin,  of  Charles  and  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  which  he  had  found  complete  in  various  manu- 
scripts. After  the  date  of  840,  he  published  as  supplements  the 
unreliable  collection  of  Ansegisus  and  Benedictus  Levita,  with 
the  warning  that  the  latter  was  quite  untrustworthy.  He*  then 
gave  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  of  other  Carolfngian 
kings,  cither  contemporaries  or  successors  of  Charles,  which  he 
bad  discovered  in  various  places.  A  second  edition  of  Bahize 
was  published  in  1780  in  a  volumes  foHo  by  Pierre  de  Chiniac 

The  edition  of  the  Capitularies  made  in  1835  by  George  Pertz, 
in  the  Monumenia  Germaniae  (folio  edition,  vol.  i.,  of  the  Leges) 
was  not  much  advance  on  that  of  Bahize.  A  fresh  revision  was 
required,  and  the  editors  of  the  Monumenia  decided  to  reissue 
it  in  their  quarto  series,  entrusting  the  work  to  Dr  Alfred  Boretius. 
In  1883  Boretius  published  his  first  volume,  containing  all  the 
detached  capitularies  up  to  827,  together  with  various  appendices 
bearing  on  them,  and  the  collection  of  Ansegisus.  Boretius, 
whose  health  had  been  ruined  by  overwork,  was  unable  to  finish 
his  work;  it  was  continued  by  Victor  Krause,  who  collected 
in  vol.  n.  the  scattered  capitularies  of  a  date  posterior  to  828. 
Karl  Zeumer  and  Albrecht  Werminghoff  drew  up  a  detailed 
index  of  both  volumes,  in  which  all  the  essential  words  are  noted. 
A  third  volume,  prepared  by  Emil  Seckel,  was  to  include  the 
collection  of  Benedictus  Levita. 

(2)  Among  the  capitularies  are  to  be  found  documents  of  a  very 
varied  kind.    Boretius  has  divided  them  into  several  classes:— 

(a)  The  CapUuta  legibns  addenda. — These  are  additions  made 
by  the  king  of  the  Franks  to  the  barbarian  laws  promulgated 
under  the  Merovingians,  the  Salic  law,  the  Ripuarian  or  the 
Bavarian.  These  capitularies  have  the  same  weight  as  the  law 
which  they  complete;  they  are  particular  in  their  application, 
applying,  that  is  to  say,  only  to  the  men  subject  to  that  law. 
like  the  laws,  they  consist  chiefly  of  scales  of  compensation, 
rules  of  procedure  and  points  of  civil  law.  They  were  solemnly 
promulgated  in  the  local  assemblies  where  the  consent  of  the 
people  was  asked.  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious  seem  to 
have  made  efforts  to  bring  the  other  laws  into  harmony  with  the 
Salic  law.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  by  certain  of  the  capitularies 
of  this  class,  the  king  adds  provisions  affecting,  not  only  a  single 
law,  but  all  the  laws  in  use  throughout  the  kingdom. 

(b)  The  Capitula  ecdesiastica. — These  capitularies  were 
elaborated  in  the  councils  of  the  bishops;  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  sanctioned  the  canon  of  the  Councils,  and  made  them 
obligatory  on  all  the  Christians  in  the  kingdom. 

(c)  The  Capitula  per  se  scribenda. — These  embodied  political 
decrees  which  all  subjects  of  the  kingdom  were  bound  to  observe. 
They  often  bore  the  name  of  edictum  or  of  constitutio,  and  the 
provisions  made  in  them  were  permanent.  These  capitularies 
were  generally  elaborated  by  the  king  of  the  Franks  in  the 
autumn  assemblies  or  in  the  committees  of  the  spring  assemblies. 
Frequently  we  have  only  the  proposition  made  by  the  king  to 
the  committee,  capitula  tracianda  cum  comitibus,  episcopis,  et 
abba  lib  us,  and  not  the  final  form  which  was  adopted. 

(</)  The  Capitula  miss  or  urn,  which  are  the  instructions  given 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  to  the  tnissi  sent  into  the 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  They  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in 
common  for  all  the  missi  of  a  certain  year — capitula  missorum 
generalia;  sometimes  for  the  missi  sent  only  on  a  given  circuit — 
capitula  missorum  s  pedal  ia.  These  instructions  sometimes  hold 
good  only  for  the  circuit  of  the  missus;  they  have  no  general 
application  and  are  merely  temporary. 

(e)  With  the  capitularies  have  been  Incorporated  various 
documents;  for  Instance,  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  administer- 


ing the  king's  private  domain  (the  celebrated  capitulary  de  villis, 
which  is  doubtless  a  collection  of  the  instructions  sent  at  various 
times  to  the  agents  of  these  domains);  the  partitions  of  the 
kingdom  among  the  king's  sons,  as,  the  Ditisio  regnorum  of  806, 
or  the  Ordinatio  imperii  of  817;  the  oaths  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood which  were  taken  on  various  occasions  by  the  sons  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  &c 

The  merit  of  clearly  establishing  these  distinctions  belongs  to 
Boretius.  He  has  doubtless  exaggerated  the  difference  between 
the  Capitula  missorum  and  the  Capitula  per  se  scribenda;  among 
the  first  are  to  be  found  provisions  of  a  general  and  permanent 
nature,  and  among  the  second  temporary  measures  are  often 
included.  But  the  idea  of  Boretius  is  none  the  less  fruitful.  In 
the  capitularies  there  are  usually  permanent  provisions  and 
temporary  provisions  intermingled;  and  the  observation  of 
this  fact  has  made  it  possible  more  clearly  to  understand  certain 
institutions  of  Charlemagne,  e.g.  military  service. 

After  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  the  capitularies  became 
long  and  diffuse.  Soon,  from  the  10th  century  onwards,  no 
provision  of  general  application  emanates  from  the  kings.  Hence- 
forth the  kings  only  regulated  private  interests  by  charters;  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  that  general  provisions 
again  appeared;  but  when  they  did  so,  they  bore  the  name  of 
ordinances  (ordomtances) 

There  were  also  capitularies  of  the  Lombards.  These  capitu- 
laries formed  a  continuation  of  the  Lombard  laws,  and  are 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  these  laws  by  Boretius  in  the  folio 
edition  of  the  Monumenia  Germaniae,  Leges,  vol.  iv. 

Authorities. — Boretius,  Die  Capilularien  im  Longobardenreich 
(Halle,  1864);  and  Beitrdge  zur  Capitularienkritik  (Leipzig,  1874); 
G.  Seoliger,  Die  Kapitularitn  der  Karotinger  (Munich.  1893).  See 
also  the  histories  of  institutions  or  of  few  by  Waits,  Brunner, 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Viollet,  Eamein.  (C.  Pf.) 

CAPITULATION  (Lat.  capilutum,  a  little  head  or  division; 
capitular e,  to  treat  upon  terms),  an  agreement  in  time  of  war  for 
the  surrender  to  a  hostile  armed  force  of  a  particular  body  of 
troops,  a  town  or  a  territory.  -  It  is  an  ordinary  incident  of  war, 
and  therefore  no  previous  instructions  from  the  captor's  govern- 
ment are  required  before  finally  settling  the  conditions  of  capitu- 
lation. The  most  usual  of  such  conditions  are  freedom  of  religion 
and  security  of  private  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  promise 
not  to  bear  arms  within  a  certain  period  on  the  otheT.  Such 
agreements  may  be  rashly  concluded  with  an  inferior  officer,  on 
whose  authority  the  enemy  are  not  in  the  actual  position  of  the 
war  entitled  to  place  reliance.  When  an  agreement  is  made  by 
an  officer  who  has  not  the  proper  authority  or  who  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  his  authority,  it  is  termed  a  sponsion,  and,  to  be 
binding,  must  be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratification. 
Article  35  of  the  Hague  Convention  (T8oo)*on  the  laws  and  the 
customs  of  war  lays  down  that "  capitulations  agreed  on  between 
the  contracting  parties  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
military  honour.  When  once  settled  they  must  be  observed  by 
both  the  parties.'* . 

In  another  sense,  capitulation  is  the  name  given  to  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  foreigners  are  withdrawn,  for  most  civil  and 
criminal  purposes,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  making  the 
capitulation.  Thus  in  Turkey  arrangements  termed  capitula- 
tions {q.v.),  and  treaties  confirmatory  of  them,  have  been  made 
between  the  Porte  and.  other  states  by  which  foreigners  resident 
in  Turkey  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 
The  term  is  also  applied  by  French  writers  to  the  oath  which  on 
his  election  the  Holy  Roman  emperor  used  to  make  to  the 
college  of  electors;  this  related  chiefly  to  such  matters  as  regalian 
rights,  appeals  from  local  jurisdictions,  the  rights  of  the  pope,  &c. 

CAPITULATIONS  (from  Lat  caput,  or  its  Low-Latin  diminutive 
capitulum,  as  indicating  the  form  in  which  these  acts  were  set 
down  in  "  chapters  ";  the  Gr.  equivalent  cephaleosis,  xceViXaicixns, 
is  occasionally  used  in  works  of  the  17th  century),  treaties 
granted  by  a  state  and  conferring  the  privilege  of  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction  within  its  boundaries  on  the  subjects  of  another 
state.  '  Thus,  in  the  oth  century,  the  caliph  Harun-al-Rashid 
engaged  to  grant  guarantees  and  commercial  facilities  to  snefc 
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Franks,  subjects  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  as  should  visit 
the  East  with  the  authorisation  of  their  emperor.  After  the 
break-up  of  the  Frank  empire,  similar  concessions  were  made  to 
some  of  the  practically  independent  Italian  city  states  that  grew 
up  on  its  ruins.  Thus,  in  1098,  the  prince  of  Antioch  granted  a 
charter  of  this  nature  to  the  city  of  Genoa;  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
extended  the  same  privilege  to  Venice  in  x  123  and  to  Marseilles 
in  1x36.  Salah-ud-din  (Saladin),  sultan  of  Babylon  (Cairo), 
granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Pisa  in  x  173.  The  Byzantine 
emperors  followed  this  example,  and  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Venice 
all  obtained  capitulations.  The  explanation  of  the  practice  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  was  held 
in  those  ages  to  apply  only  to  its  subjects;  foreigners  were 
excluded  from  its  rights  and  obligations.  The  privilege  of 
citizenship  was  considered  too  precious  to  be  extended  to  the 
alien,  who  was  long  practically  an  outlaw.  But  when  the 
numbers,  wealth  and  power  of  foreigners  residing  within  the 
state  became  too  great,  it  was  found  to  be  politic  to  subject  them 
to  some  law,  and  it  was  held  that  this  law  should  be  their  own. 
When  the  Turkish  rule  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  the  system  already  in  existence  was  continued;  the 
various  non-Moslem  peoples  were  allowed  their  semi-autonomy 
in  matters  affecting  their  personal  status,  and  the  Genoese  of 
Galata  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges.  But  the  first  capitula- 
tion concluded  with  a  foreign  state  was  that  of  1535  granted  to 
the  French.  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  this  was  a  concession  • 
wrested  by  the  victorious  Christian  monarch  from  the  decadent 
Turk,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Turkey  was  then  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  and  that  Francis  I.  had  shortly  before 
sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Pavia.  His  only  hope  of  assist- 
ance lay  in  Suleiman  I.,  whose  attack  on  Vienna  had  been  checked 
by  the  victorious  Charles  V.  The  appeal  to  Suleiman  on  the 
ground  of  the  common  interest  of  France  and  Turkey  in  over- 
coming Charles  V.'s  overweening  power  was  successful;  the 
secret  mission  of-  Frangipani,  an  unofficial  envoy  who  could  be 
disowned  in  case  of  failure,  paved  the  way  for  De  Ja  Forest's 
embassy  in  1534,  and  in  1536  the  capitulations  were  signed.1 
They  amounted  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  a  treaty  allowing 
the  establishment  of  Frenchmen  in  Turkey  and  fixing  the 
jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  over  them:  individual  and  religious 
liberty  is  guaranteed  to  them,  the  king  of  France  is  empowered 
to  appoint  consuls  in  Turkey,  the  consuls  are  recognized  as 
competent  to  judge  the  civil  and  .criminal  affairs  of  French 
subjects  in  Turkey  according  to  French  law,  and  the  consuls  may 
appeal  to  the  officers  of  the  sultan  for  their  aid  in  the  execution 
of  their  sentences.  This,  the  first  of  the  capitulations,  is  practi- 
cally the  prototype  of  its  successors.  Five  years  later,  similar 
capitulations  were  concluded  with  Venice.  The  capitulations 
were  at  first  held  to  be  in  force  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
sultan  by  whom  they  were  granted;  thus  in  1 569  Sultan  Selim  IL 
renewed  the  French  capitulations  granted  by  his  predecessor. 
In  1583  England  obtained  her  first  capitulation,  until  which  time 
France  had  been  the  official  protector  of  all  Europeans  estab- 
lished in  Turkey.  Later  on,  England  claimed  to  protect  .the 
subjects  of  other  nations,  a  claim  which  is  rejected  in  the  French 
capitulations  of  1597,  1604  and  1607,  the  last-named  of  which 
explicitly  lays  down  that  the  subjects  of  all  nations  not  repre- 
sented at  Constantinople  by  an  ambassador  shall  be  under 
French  protection.  In  1613  Holland  obtained  her  first  capitula- 
tion, with  the  assistance  of  the  French  ambassador,  anxious 
to  help  a  commercial  rival  of  England.  In  1673  the  French, 
represented  by  the  marquis  de  Nointel,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  renewal  of  the  capitulations  which,  for  various  reasons,  had 
remained  unconfirmed  since  1607.  Louis  XIV.  had  been  anxious 
to  secure  the  protectorate  of  all  Catholics  in  Turkey,  but  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  recognition  of  his  right  to 
protect  all  Latins  of  non-Turkish  nationality;  his  claims  for  the 
restoration  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Holy  Places  usurped  by  the 
Greeks  was  also  rejected,  the  sultan  only  undertaking  to  promise 
to  restore  their  churches  to  the  Jesuit  Capuchins.  An  important 

>La  Forest,  a  knight  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  first  resident 
tmbfffTft*V  of  France  at  Constantinople.    He  died  in  1537. 


commercial  gain  was  the  reduction  of  the  import  duties  from 
5  to  3%;  and  all  suits  the  value  of  which  exceeded  4000  ospm 
in  which  French  subjects  sued,  or  were  sued  by,  an  Ottoman 
subject,  were  to  be  heard  not  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  but  at  the 
Porte  itself.  Later,  France's  friendship  secured  for  Turkey  a 
successful  negotiation  of  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1759,  and  the 
result  was  the  capitulation  of  1740;  this  is  no  longer  limited  in 
duration  to  the  sultan's  lifetime  but  is  made  perpetual,  and, 
moreover,  declares  that  it  cannot  be  modified  without  the  assent 
of  the  French.  It  conferred  on  the  French  ambassador  pre- 
cedence over  his  colleagues.  Austria  had  obtained  capitulations 
in  1718,  modified  in  1784;  Russia  secured  similar  privileges  in 
1784.  In  the  course  of  the  x8th  century  nearly  every  European 
power  had  obtained  these,  and  such  newly-established  countries 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium  and  Greece  followed 
in  the  19th  century. 

The  chief  privileges  granted  under  the  capitulations  to 
foreigners  resident  in  Turkey  are  the  following:  liberty  of 
residence,  inviolability  of  domicile,  liberty  to  travel  by  land 
and  sea,  freedom  of  commerce,  freedom  of  religion,  immunity 
from  local  jurisdiction  save  under  certain  safeguards,  ex- 
clusive extra-territorial  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  of  the  same 
nationality,  and  competence  of  the  forum  of  the  defendant  in 
cases  in  which  two  foreigners  are  concerned  (though  the  Sublime 
Porte  has  long  claimed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
in  which  two  foreigners  of  different  nationality  are  concerned— 
the  capitulations  are  silent  on  the  point  and  the  claim  is  resisted 
by  the  powers). 

The  same  system  has  been  followed  by  such  countries  as  Persia, 
China,  Japan  and  Siam. 

The  practical  result  of  the  capitulations  in  Turkey  is  to  form 
each  separate  foreign  colony  into  a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperii, 
and  to  hamper  the  local  jurisdiction  very  considerably.  As  the 
state  granting  the  capitulations  progresses  in  civilization  it 
chafes  under  these  restraints  in  its  sovereignty.  Turkey's 
former  vassals,  Rumania  and  Servia,  though  theoretically  bound 
to  respect  the  capitulations  so  long  as  they  formed  part  of 
Turkey,  had  practically  abrogated  them  long  before  securing 
their  independence  through  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Bulgaria.  Japan  was  liberated  from  the 
burden  of  the  capitulations  some  years  ago. 

The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  foreign 
powers  over  their  subjects  in  Turkey  and  other  countries  where 
capitulations  exist  is  regulated  by  special  legislative  enactments; 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  orders  in  council. 

In  Turkey  the  capitulations  are  practically  the  only  treaties 
in  force  with  the  powers,  since  the  expiration  about  1889  of  the 
commercial  treaties  concluded  in  1861-1862.  As  they  all  con- 
tain the  "  most-favoured  nation  "  clause,  the  privileges  in  any 
one  apply  to  all  the  powers,  though  not  always  claimed.  Thus 
America  and  Belgium  claim  under  their  treaties  with  Turkey 
the  right  to  try  all  their  subjects,  even  if  accused  of  offences 
against  Ottoman  subjects — a  claim  recently  made  by  Belgium 
in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  subject  Joris,  accused  of  participation 
in  the  bomb  outrage  of  1905  at  Yildiz.  One  peculiar  privilege 
granted  in  the  capitulations  of  1675  (Art.  74)  authorizes  the 
king  of  England  to  buy  in  Turkey  with  his  own  money  two 
cargoes  of  figs  and  raisins,  in  fertile  and  abundant  years  and  not 
in  times  of  dearth  or  scarcity,  and  provides  that  after  a  duty 
of  3%  has  been  paid  thereon  no  obstacle  or  hindrance  shall  be 
given  thereto. 

C&PIZ,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cipiz,  Pansy, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  Cipiz  or  Panay  river,  about  4  m.  from 
its  mouth  on  the  N.  coast.  Pop.  (1903)  18,525.  Cipiz  has 
a  large  and  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  church  (of  stone),  a, 
Protestant  church  (with  a  hospital)  and  good  government, 
buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  high  school.  'Alcohol 
of  a  superior  quality  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  from 
the  fermented  juke  of  the  nipa  palm,  which  grows  plentifully 
in  the  neighbouring  swamps.  Fishing  and  the  weaving  of  fabrics 
of  cotton,  hemp  and  pineapple  fibre  are  important  industries. 
Rice  and  sugar  are  raised  in  abundance.    Tobacco,  Indian  con 
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and  cacao  are  produced  to  a  limited  extent;  and  rice,  alcohol,' 
sugar  and  copra  are  exported.*  Coasting  vessels  ascend  the 
river  to  the  town.    The  language  is  Visayan. 

CAPMANY  T  MONTPALAU,  ANTONIO  DB  (1743-1813), 
Spanish  polygraph,  was  born  at  Barcelona  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber 174a.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1770,  and  was  subse- 
quently elected  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 
Madrid.  His  principal  works  are — Motorics  kistdricas  sobre  la 
marina,  cotnmercio,  y  cries  de  la  anligua  ciudad  de  Barcelona 
(4  vols.  1 779-1 792);  Teatro  hisMrUo-crllko  de  la  elocuencia 
EspaMola  (1786);  Filiesofla  de  la  elocuencia  (1776),  and 
tuestiones  crUicas  sobre  vorios  puntos  de  historic  econdmicc, 
potitica,  y  mUilar  (1807).  Capmany  died  at  Barcelona  on  the 
14  th  of  November  1813.  •  His  monograph  on  the  history  of  his 
birthplace  still  preserves  much  of  its  original  value. 

CAPO  D-ISTRIA,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  [Joannes],1  Count 
(1776-1831),  Russian  statesman  and  president  of  the  Greek 
republic,  was  born  at  Corfu  on  the  nth  of  February  1776.  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Corfiot  family  which  had  immigrated 
from  Istria  in  1373,  the  title  of  count  being  granted  to  it  by 
Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1689.  The  father  of 
Giovanni,  Antonio  Maria  Capo  d'lstria,  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  island,  a  stiff  aristocrat  of  the  old  school, 
who  in  1708,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  had  placed  the 
Ionian  Islands  under  French  rule,  was  imprisoned  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  regime,  his  release  next  year  being  the  earliest 
triumph  of  his  son's  diplomacy.  On  the  establishment  in  1800, 
under  Turkish  suzerainty,  of  the  septinsulas  republic — a  settle- 
ment negotiated  at  Constantinople  by  the  elder  Capo  d'lstria — 
Giovanni,  who  had  meanwhile  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  entered 
the  government  service  as  secretary  to  the  legislative  council, 
and  in  one  capacity  or  another  exercised  for  the  next  seven  years 
a  determining  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1807  he  was  appointed  u  extraordinary  military 
governor  "  to  organize  the  defence  of  Santa  Maura  against  Ali 
Pasha  of  iannina,  an  enterprise  Which  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Theodores  Koiokotrones  and  other  future  chiefs  of  the  war 
of  Greek  independence,  and  awoke  in  him  that  wider  Hellenic 
patriotism  which  was  so  largely  to  influence  his  career. 

Throughout  the  period  of  his  official  connexion  with  the 
Ionian  government,  Capo  d'lstria  had  been  a  consistent  upholder 
of  Russian  influence  in  the  islands;  and  when  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  ( 1 807)  dashed  his  hopes  by  handing  over  the  Ionian  republic 
to  Napoleon,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  belief  in  Russia  as  the  most 
reliable  ally  of  the  Greek  cause.  He  accordingly  refused  the 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  French  government,  and  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Russian  chancellor  Romanzov  to  enter  the  tsar's 
service.  He  went  to  St  Petersburg  in  1809,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  honorary  post  of  attache  to  the  foreign  office,  but  it  was 
not  till  two  years  after,  in  18x1,  that  he  was  actually  employed 
hi  diplomatic  work  as  attach6  to  Baron  Stackelberg,  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Vienna* .  His  knowledge  of  the  near  East  was  here 
of  great  service,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  attached,  as  chief 
of  his  diplomatic  bureau,  to  Admiral  Chichagov,  on  his  mission 
to  the  Danubian  principalities  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  as  a  diversion  on  the  flank  of  Austria,  and  to  attempt 
to  supplement  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  by  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Moscow 
campaign  of  1812  intervened;  Chichagov  was  disgraced  in  con- 
sequence of  his  failure  to  destroy  Napoleon  at  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina;  but  Capo  d'lstria  was  not  involved,  was  made  a 
councillor  of  state  and  continued  in  Us  diplomatic  functions. 
During  the  campaign  of  1813  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Barclay  de  Tolly  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  With  the  advance  of  the.  allies 
he  was  sent  to  Switzerland  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
republic  from  the  French  alliance.  Here,  in  spite  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  he  signed  on  his 

1  After  his  election  to  the  Greek  presidency  in  1827,  Capo  d'lstria. 
whose  baptismal  names  were  Giovanni  Antonio,  signed  himself 
Joannes  Capodistrias,  the  form  by  which  be  is  very  commonly 


own  responsibility  the  proclamation  Issued  by  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  stating  the  intention  of  the  allied  troops  to  march  through 
the  country.  His  motive  was  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  dis- 
agreement among  the  allies.  The  emperor  Alexander,  to  whom  he 
hastened  to  make  an  explanation  in  person,  endorsed  his  action. 

Capo  d'lstria  was  present  with  the  allies  in  Paris,  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  first  peace  of  Paris  he  was  rewarded  by  the  tsar 
with  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  and  his  full  confidence.  At  the 
congress  of  Vienna  his  influence  was  conspicuous;  he  represented 
the  tsar  on  the  Swiss  committee,  was  associated  with  Rasumovsky 
in  negotiating  the  tangled  Polish  and  Saxon  questions,  and  was 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  in  the  discussions  with  the  Baron 
vom  Stein  on  the  affairs  of  Germany.  His  Memoire  sur  V empire 
germanique,  of  the  9th  of  February  18x5,  presented  to  the  tsar, 
was  based  on  the  policy  of  keeping  Germany  weak  in  order  to 
secure  Russian  preponderance  in  its  councils.  It  was  perhaps 
from  a  similar  motive  that,  after  the  Waterloo  campaign,  he 
strenuously  opposed  the  proposals  for  the  dismemberment  of 
France.  It  was  on  his  advice  that  the  due  de  Richelieu  persuaded 
Louis  XVIII.  to  write  the  autograph  letter  in  which  he  declared 
his  intention  of  resigning  rather  than  submit  to  any  diminution 
of  the  territories  handed  down  to  him  by  his  ancestors.*  The 
treaty  of  the  20th  of  November  x8i  5,  which  formed  for  years  the 
basis  of  the  effective  concert  of  Europe,  was  also  largely  his  work. 

On  the  26th  of  September  1815,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  at  the  great  review  on  the  plain  of  Vertus,  Capo 
d'lstria  was  named  a  secretary  of  state.  On  his  return  to  St 
Petersburg,  he  shared  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  with  Count 
Nesselrode,  though  the  latter  as  senior  signed  all  documents. 
Capo  d'lstria,  however,  had  sole  charge  of  the  newly  acquired 
province  of  Bessarabia,  which  he  governed  conspicuously  well. 
In  1818  be  attended  the  emperor  Alexander  at  the  congress  of 
Aix4a-Chapeue,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  leave  to  visit 
his  home.  He  travelled  by  way  of  Venice,  Rome  and  Naples, 
his  progress  exciting  the  liveliest  apprehensions  of  the  powers, 
notably  of  Austria.  The  "Jacobin"  pose  of  the  tsar  was 
notorious,  his  all-embracing  ambition  hardly  less  so;  and  Russian 
travellers  in  Italy,  notably  the  emperor's  former  tutor,  Cesar  de 
Laharpe,  were  little  careful  in  the  expression  of  their  sympathy 
for  the  ideals  of  the  Carbonari.  In  Metternich's  eyes  Capo 
d'lstria,  "  the  coryphaeus  of  liberalism,"  was  responsible  for  the 
tsar's  vagaries,  the  fount  of  all  the  ills  of  which  the  times  were 
sick;  and,  for  all  the  count's  diplomatic  reticence,  the  Austrian 
spies  who  dogged  his  footsteps  earned  their  salaries  by  reporting 
sayings  that  set  the  reactionary  courts  in  a  flutter.  For 
Metternich  the  overthrow  of  Capo  d'Istria's  influence  became  a 
necessity  of  political  salvation.  At  Corfu-  Capo  d'lstria  became 
the  repository  of  all  the  grievances  of  his  countrymen  against 
the  robust  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  At  the 
congress  of  Vienna  the  count  had  supported  the  British  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Ionian-Islands,  the  advantages  of  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  trade  and  security  were  obvious;  but 
the  drastic  methods  of  N  King  Tom's  "  government,  symbolized 
by  a  gallows  for  pirates  and  other  evil-doers  in  every  popular 
gathering  place,  offended  his  local  patriotism.  He  submitted  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  to  the  tsar,  and  before  returning  to 
Russia  travelled  via  Paris  to  England  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the 
Ionians  before  the  British  government.  His  reception  was  a  cold 
one,  mainly  due  to  his  own  disingenuousness,  for  he  refused  to 
show  British  ministers  the  memorandum  which  he  had  already 
submitted  to  the  Russian  emperor,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
intended  only  for  his  own  private  use.  The  whole  thing  seemed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  an  excuse  for  the  intervention  of  Russia  in 
affairs  which  were  by  treaty  wholly  British. 

On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  Capo 
d'lstria  resumed  his  influence  in  the  intimate  counsels  of  the  tsar. 
The  murder  of  the  Russian  agent,  Kotzebue,  in  March,  had 
shaken  but  not  destroyed  Alexander's  liberalism,  and  it  was 
Capo  d'lstria  who  drew  up  the  emperor's  protest  against  the 
Carlsbad  decrees  and  the  declaration  of  his  adherence  to  con- 
stitutional views  (see  Alexander  I.).    In  October  1820  Capo 

•  The  letter  was  written  by  Michael  Stourdza  and  copvd  by  Louis. 
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i  accompanied  the  tsar  to  the  congress  it  Troppeu.    The 
of  the  year — the  murder  of  the  due  de  Berry  in  March, 


and  it. 


p  Naples— had  produced 
effect.  Alexander  was,  in  Meltemich's  exultant  language,  "a 
changed  map,"  and  Capod'Iitria  apparently  shared  lua  conver- 
sion to  reactionary  principles.  The  Austrian  chancellor  now 
put  forth  all  bit  powers  to  bring  Alexander  under  his  own 
influence,  and  to  overthrow  Capo  d'lsttia,  whom  he  despised, 
distrusted  and  feared.  In  1821  Alexander  YpGilantis  misguided 
raid  into  the  Danubian  principalities  gave  him  his  opportunity. 
The  news  reached  the  tsar  at  the  congress  of  Laibach,  and  to 
Capo  dlstria  was  entrusted  (he  task  of  writing  the  letter  to 
Ypsilanti  in  which  the  tsar  repudiated  his  claim,  publicly  pro-' 
claimed  that  he  bad  the  sympathy  and  support  of  Russia.  For 
a  while  the  petition  of  Capo  d'fetria  was  saved;  but  it  was 
known  that  he  had  been  approached  by  the  agent  of  the  Greek 
Betairia  before  Ypsilanti,  and  that  be  had  encouraged  Ypsilanti 
to  take  up  the  ill-fated  adventure  which  be  himself  had  refused ; 

Metternicb  was  never  weary  of  impressing  on  ail  and  sundry  that 
he  was  "  using  Russian  policy  for  Greek  ends."  At  last  nothing 
but  long  habit  and  native  loyalty  to  those  who  had  served  him 
well,  prevented  Alexander  from  parting  with  a  minister  who  had 
"  '        ,   Capo  d  Tstria,  anticipating  bis 


ir  the 


congress  of  Verona  (1S11),  and  retired  into  private  life  at  Geneva. 

On  the  nth  of  April  1817,  the  Greek  national  assembly  at 
Troerene  elected  Capo  d'litria  president  of  the  republic  The 
vote  was  a  triumph  for  the  Russian  taction,  for  the  count,  even 
after  his  rail,  bad  not  lost  the  persona]  regard  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  nor  ceased  to  consider  himself  a  Russian  official. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  but  was  la  no  hurry  to  take  up  the  thank- 
less  task.  InJulyhevisitedlheemperorNicholasI.atTsarskoye 
Selo,  receiving  permission  to  proceed  and  instnicticns  as 
to  the  policy  he  should  adopt,  and  he  next  made  a  tour  of  the 
courts  of  Europe  in  search  of  moral  and  material  support.  The 
news  of  the  buttle  of  Navarino  (sath  of  October  1S11)  hastened 
his  arrival;  the  British  frigate  "  Wanpite  "  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  to  cany  him  to  Greece,  and  on  the  joth  of  January  i8aS 
he  landed  at  Nsuplix. 

Capo  dlstria's  rule  in  Greece  had  to  contend  against  immense 
difficulties — the  utter  poverty  of  the  treasury,  the  barbarism 
of  the  people  but  recently  emancipated,  the  continued  presence 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  an  unbroken  army,  in  the  south  of  the 
Moree.  His  strength  lay  in  his  experience  of  affairs  and  in  the 
support  of  Russia;  but  he  was  by  inheritance  an  aristocrat  and 
by  training  an  official,  lacking  in  broad  human  sympathy,  and 
therefore  little  fitted  to  deal  with  the  wild  and  democratic 
elements  ol  the  society  it  was  his  task  to  control.  The  Greeks 
could  understand,  the  international  status  given  to  them  by  his 
presidency,  and  for  a  while  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  his  arrival 
made  him  master  of  the  situation.  He  thoroughly  represented 
Greek  sentiment,  loo,  in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  narrow  limits 
which  the  powers,  in  successive  protocols,  sought  to  impose  on 
the  new  state  {see  Gsjteci).  But  the  Russian  administrative 
system  by  which  he  sought  to  restrain  the  native  turbulence 
was  bound  in  the  end  to  be  fatal  to  him.  The  wild  chiefs  of  the 
revolution  won  over  at  first  by  their  inclusion  in  his  government, 
were  offended  by  his  European  airs  and  Russian  uniform,  and 
alienated  by  his  preference  for  the  educated  Greeks  of  the 
Fbanai  and  of  Corfu,  hie  promotion  of  his  brothers  Viaro  and 

tion  ended  in  open  rebellion;  the  islands  revolted;  Capo  dlstria 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Russian  admiral;  and  Mieoulis,  the  hero 
of  the  Greek  war  at  sea,  blew  up  the  warships  under  his  command 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  On 
land,  so  far  as  the  president  >u  concerned,  the  climax  was 
reached  with  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  Mavromkhalca  of  the 
Maina,  the  bravest  and  moat  turbulent  of  the  mountain  clans, 
whose  chief,  Petrca  MavreDtichales,  commonly  known  as  Petrobey , 
had  played  a  leading  part  in  the  War  ol  Independence.  The 
result  was  an  insurrection  in  the  Maina  (Easier,  1830),  and  the 


news  0/  their  chieftain's  imprisonment  the  Mainots,  who 
■  white  been  pacified,  once  note  new  to  anas  and  three 
march  on  Nauplia;  but  negotiations  were  opened,  ant 
advice  of  the  Russian  minister  Petrobey  consented  to  1 
submission  to  the  president.  Unhappily,  when  he  waa 
under  guard  to  the  appointed  interview.  Capo  rllsti 


with  rage  at  this  insult  from  a  man  who  had  not  struck  >  blow 

for  Greece,  the  proud  old  chief,  on  his  way  back  to  prison,  called 

out  to  two  of  his  kinsmen,  his  son  George  and  hie  brother 

ConstanJiue,  "  You  see  how  I  fare,"  and  pi 

igf  to  the  code  of  the  Maina  this  was  a 

revenge.    Nest  day,  the  9th  ol 

themselves  at  the  door  of  the,  church  where  Capo  dlstria 


a  into  hi 


tchea,  4c.,  an 

'y.  Vnder°lhe 
1  is  published  in 
"."  '  "r  ' 
total*  may  be 

(W.A.°P.) 
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I  Austria,  fn  Istria, 
■.711,  mostly  Italians. 


CAP0D1STMA.  s 

iSm.S.W.ofTriesi     . 

It  U  situated  on  a  small  island,  which  occupies  the  end  of 
bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  and  which  is  connected  with  the 
aejhssssnl  by  a  causeway  half  a  mile  in  length.  Capodsstris  is  an 
old  town  with  smalt  streets,  and  hat  preserved  remarkably  well 
its  Italian,  almost  its  Venetian  character.  The  mod  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-hall  and  the  Zogefn  or  the 
old  law-court,  all  situated  in  the  principal  square.  In  addition 
to  the  extraction  of  salt  from  the  aea  in  the  extensive  salt  works 
near  the  town,  fishing  and  shipbuilding  are  the  other  principal 
occupations  of  the  population.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  sea-salt,  wine 
and  oil,  Capodistria  fs  usually  identified  with  the  town  ol 
Aegida,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  appears  by  an  inscription 
to  have  afterwards  received  (in  the  6th  century)  (he  name  of 
Justinopoiis  from  Justin  II.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the  131b, 
century  Istria  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia, 
they  made  this  town  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  Thence 
it  acquired  its  actual  name,  which  mcana  the  capital' of  Istria. 
Il  was  captured  by  the  Venetians  in  1179,  and  passed  into 


CAPONIER  (Emm  the  Fr.  apameTt,  properly  a 
or  house),  fn  fortification,  a  work  constructed  fn  the  ditch  of  a 
fort.  Its  fire  (musketry,  machine-guns,  case  shot,  Ate)  aweepa> 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  prevents  an  enemy  frurtt  establishing 
himself  in  it.  The  term  la  used  in  a  military  sense  as  early  as  in 
the  late  i;th  century.  In  various  hastioned  systems  of  fortifica- 
tion a  caponier  served  merely  as  a  covered  means  of  access  to 
outworks,  the  bastion  trace  providing  for  the  defence  ol  the 
ditch  by  fire  from  the  main  parapet. 

CAPPADOCIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  extensive  inland 
district  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Cappa- 
docians  occupied  the  whole  region  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
F.urine.  That  author  tells  us  that  the  name  of  the  Cippadodam 
(Katpatouka)  was  applied  to  them  by  the  Persians,  while  they 
were  termed  by  the  Greeks  "  Syrians,11  or  "  White  Syrians  H 
lUiuuyri).    Under  the  later  kings  of  the  Persian  empire  the 
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werr  dlrfded  fnto  two  satrapies  or  governments,  the  one  com* 
prising  the  central  and  inland  portion,  to  "which  the  name  of 
Cappadocia  continued  to  be  applied  by  Creek  geographers,  -while 
the  other  was  called  Cappadocia  /tare  Udrrov,  or  simply  Pontua 
fat.).  This  division  had  already  come  about  before  the  time 
of  Xenophon.  As  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  government  the 
two  province*  continued  to  be  separate,  the  distinction  was  per- 
petuated, and  the  name  Cappadocia  came  to  be  restricted  to 
the  inland  province  (sometimes  called  Great  Cappadocia),  which 
alone  will  be  considered  in  the  present  article. 

Cappadocia,  in  this  sense,  was  bounded  S.  by  the  chain. of 
Mount  Taurus,  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  N.  by  Pontus,  and  W. 
vaguely  by  the  great  central  salt "  Desert "  (Axylon).  But  it  is 
hnpossible  to  define  ka  limits  with  accuracy.  Strabo,  the  only 
ancient  author  who  gives  any  circumstantial  account  of  the 
country,  greatly  exaggerated  its  dimensions;  it  was  in  reality 
about  950  m.  in  length  by  less  than  150  in  breadth.  With  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  district  called  Melitene,  on  the 
east,  which  forms  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the  whole 
of  this  region  is  a  high  upland  tract,  attaining  to  more  than 
3000  ft.,  and  constituting  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  great 
tableland  of  Asia  Minor  ■(?•*•)•  The  western  parts  of  the  province, 
where  it  adjoins  Lycaonia,  extending  thence  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  are  open  treeless  plains,  affording  pasture  in 
modem  as  in  ancient  times  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  but 
almost  wholly  desolate.  But  out  of  the  midst  of  this  great 
upland  level  rise  detached  groups  or  masses  of  mountains,  mostly 
of  volcanic  origin,  of  which  the  loftiest  are  Mount  Argaeus  (still 
called  by  the  Turks  Erjish  Dagh),  (23,100  ft.),  and  Hassan  Dagh 
to  the  south-west  (8000  ft.)- 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  province  is  of  a  more  varied  and 
broken  character,  being  traversed  by  the  mountain  system 
called  by  the  Greeks  Anti-Taurus.  Between  these  mountains 
and  the  southern  chain  of  Taurus,  properly  so  called,  lies  the 
region  called  in  ancient  times  Catatonia,  occupying  an  upland 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  This  district  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  formed  a  portion  of  Cappadocia  and  was  completely 
assimilated;  but  earlier  writers  and  the  Persian  military  system 
regarded  the  Cataonians  as  a  distinct  people. 

Cappadocia  contained  the  sources  of  the  Sams  and  Pyramus 
rivers  with  their  higher  affluents,  and  also  the  middle  course  of 
the  Halys  (see  Asia  Minor)  ,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  tributary 
of  Euphrates  now  called  Tokhma  Su.  But  as  no  one  of  these 
rives  was  navigable  or  served  to  fertilize  the  lands  along  its 
torrential  course,  none  has  much  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  province. 

The  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  still  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  as  a  nominally  independent  state,  was 
divided,  according  to  that  geographer,  into  ten  districts.  Of 
these  Cotaonia  has  been  described;  the  adjoining  district  of 
MtliUne,  which  did  not  originally  form  part  of  Cappadocia  at  all, 
but  was  annexed  to  it  by  Ariarathes  L,  was  a  fertile  tract  adjoining 
the  Euphrates;  its  chief  town  retains  the  name  of  Malatia. 
CUicia  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  in  which  Caesarea,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country  was  situated,  and  in  which  rose  the 
conspicuous  Mount  Argaeus.  Tyanitis,  the  region  of  which  Tyana 
was  the  capital,  was  a  level  tract  in  the  extreme  south,  extend- 
ing to  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Garsawitis  appears  to  have 
comprised  the  western  or  south-western  districts  adjoining 
Lycaonia;  its  chief  town  was  Archelais.  Laviansene  or  Lawman* 
was  the  country  south  and  south-east  of  Siva*,  through  which 
ran  the  road  from  Sebastea  to  Caesarea:  Safgarausenc  lay  south 
of  the  above,  and  included  Usun  Yaila  and  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Tokhma  Su;  Saravtnt  lay  west  of  Laviansene  and  included 
the  modem  district  of  Ak  Dagh;  Ckamanene  lay  west  again 
of  the  above  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Halya:  Morimene 
was  the  north-western  district  extending  along  the  edge  of  the 
central  desert  as  far  south  as  Melegob. 

The  only  two  cities  of  Cappadocia  considered  by  Strabo  to 
deserve  that  appellation  were  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
under  its  native  monarchs  (see  Cabsarka-Maxaca)  ;  and  Tyana, 
tot  far  fiom  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 


a  great  mound  at  a  place  called  Kis  (or  Efcus)  Hissar,  about 
tarn,  south-west  of  NIgdeh.  Archebus,  founded  by  Archelaus, 
the  last  king  of  the  country,  subsequently  became  a  Roman 
colony,  and  a  place  of  some  importance.   It  is  now  Akseral 

Several  localities  in  the  Cappadocian  country  were  the  sites  of 
famous  temples.  Among  these  the  most  celebrated  were  those  of 
Comana  (9.9.)  and  Venasa  in  Morimene,  where  a  male  god  was 
served  by  over  3000  hieroduli.  The  local  sanctity  of  Venasa  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  Moslem  veneration  for  Haji  Bektash, 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  dervishes  to  which  the  Janissaries 
used  in  great  part  to  belong.  Cappadocia  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  slaves,  which' constituted  the  principal  wealth  of 
its, monarchs.  Large  numbers  were  sent  to  Rome  but  did  not 
enjoy  a  good  reputation.  The  Cappadocian  peasants  are  still 
in  the  habit  of  taking  service  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula  and 
only  returning  to  their  homes  after  long  absences;  their  labour 
is  now  much  valued  by  employers,  as  they  are  a  strong  sober 
folk*  The  province  was  celebrated  for  its  horses,  as  well  as  for 
its  vast  flocks  of  sheep;  but  from  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and 
the  coldness  of  its  climate,  it  could  never  have  been  rich  and 
fertile. 

History. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Cappadocia 
before  it  became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  except  that  the 
country  was  the  home  of  a  great  "  Hittite  "  power  centred  at 
Boghai-Keui  (see  Pteeia),  which  has  left  monuments  at  many 
places,  e.g.  Nevsheher,  Fraktift,  Goran,  Malatia,  various  points 
about  Albistan  and  Derendeh,  Bulgur  Maden,  Andaval  and 
Tyana.  Possibly  the  princes  of  the  last  named  city  were  inde- 
pendent. With  the  decline  of  the  Syro-Cappadodans  after  their 
defeat  by  Croesus,  Cappadocia  was  left  in  the 'power  of  a  sort  of 
feudal  aristocracy,  dwelling  in  strong  castles  and  keeping  the 
peasants  in  a  servile  condition,  which  later  made  them  apt  for 
foreign  slavery.  It  was  included  in  the  third  Persian  satrapy  in 
the  division  established  by  Darius,  but  long  continued  to  be 
governed  by  rulers  of  its  own,  none  apparently  supreme  over  the 
whole  country  and  all  more  or  less  tributary  to  the  Great  Ring. 
Thoroughly  subdued  at  last  by  the  satrap  Datames,  Cappadocia 
recovered  independence  under  a  single  ruler,  Ariarathes  (hence 
called  Ariarathes  I.),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  maintained  himself  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia 
after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

The  province  was  not  visited  by  Alexander,  who  contented 
himself  with  the  tributary  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty 
made  by  Ariarathes  before  the  conqueror's  departure  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  the  continuity  of  the  native  dynasty  was  only  in* 
terrupted  for  a  short  time  after  Alexander's  death,  when  the 
kingdom  fell,  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire,  to  Eumenes. 
His  claims  were  made  good  in  322  by  the  regent  Perdiccas,  who 
crucified  Ariarathes;  but  in  the  dissensions  following  Eumenes 's 
death,  the  son  of  Ariarathes  recovered  his  inheritance  and  left  it 
to  a  lime  of  successors,  who  mostly  bore  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.  Under  the  fourth  of  the  name  Cappadocia 
came  into  relations  with  Rome,  first  as  a  foe  espousing  the  cause 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  then  as  an  ally  against  Perseus  of 
Macedon.  The  kings  henceforward  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Republic  as  against  the  Sdeudds,  to  whom  they  had  been  from 
time  to  time  tributary.  Ariarathes  V.  marched  with  the  Roman 
proconsul  Crassus  against  Aristonteus,  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Pergammum,  and  their  forces  were  annihilated  (130  B.C.).  The 
imbroglio  which  followed  his  death  ultimately  led  to  interference 
by  the  rising  power  of  Pontus  and  the  intrigues  and  wars  which 
ended  in  the  failure  of  the  dynasty.  The  Cappadodans,  sup- 
ported by  Rome  against  Mithradates,  elected  a  native  lord, 
Ariobarzanes,  to  succeed  (93  B.C.);  but  it  was  not  till  Rome  had 
disposed  at  once  of  the  Pontic  and  Armenian  kings  that  his 
rule  was  established  (63  B.C.) .  In  the  dvil  wars  Cappadocia  was 
now  for  Pompey,  now  for  Caesar,  now  for  Antony,  now  against 
him.  The  Ariobarzanes  dynasty  came  to  an  end  and  a  certain 
Archelaus  reigned  in  its  stead,  by  favour  first  of  Antony,  then  of 
Octavian,  and  maintained  tributary  independence  till  a.d.  17, 
when  the  emperor  Tiberius,  on  Archdaus's  death  in  disgrace, 
reduced  Cappadocia  at  last  to  a  province.   Vespasian  in  A.D.  70 


Joined  Armenia  Minor  lo  it  and  mads  the  combin 
a  frontier  bulwark.     It  remained,   under  virion, 
redistributions,  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire  till 
i  iii  century,   though  often  ravaged  both  by  Peruana  ana 
Arab*.    But  before  it  pasted  into  Seljuk  hands  (1074),  and  from 
than  ultimately  to  the  Osmsnlls,  it  bad  already  become  largely 
Armenian  in  idigion  and  speech;  and  thua  we  find  the  southern 
part  referred  to  as  "  Ileimeniorurn  terra  "  by  crusading  chj 
den.    At  this  day  the  north-east  and  eaat  parts  of  the  pro' 
are  largely  inhabited  by  Armenians.     Hie  native  kings  had  i 
much  to  HeUenixc  Cappadoda,  which  had  previously  received 

plete  their  work.  Though  pro-Hellenic  usages  long  survived  in 
the  local  cults  and  habita,  a  par)  of  the  people  baa  remained  more 
or  leu  Hellenic  to  this  day,  in  tpiteof  its  envelopment  by  Moslem 
conquerors  and  converts.  The  tradition  of  its  early  church, 
illuminated  by  the  name*  of  the  tin  Gregories  and  Basil  of 
Caesarea,  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  survival  of  a  native 
Orthodox  element  throughout  the  west  and  north-west  of  the 
province;  and  in  the  remoter  valleys  Greek  speech  has  never 
wholly  died  out.     Its  use  has  once  more  become  general  under 
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combined  province 
provincial 


a  nourishing  community. 


CAFPKL  a  French  family  which  produced  tome  distinguished 
jurists  and  theologians  in  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries.  In  140 1, 
Guillaume  Cappel,  as  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  protested 
against  a  tithe  which  Innocent  VIII.  claimed  from  that  body. 
His  nephew,  Jacques  Cappel  (d.  1541),  the  real  founder  of  the 
family,  was  himself  advocate-general  at  the  parJanant  of  Paris, 
and  in  a  celebrated  address  delivered  before  the  court  in  1537, 
against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  claimed  for  frauds  I.  the 
counties  of  Artois,  Flanders  and  Charolaia.  He  left  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  became  Protestants.  The  ddest,  Jacques 
(tS>°-t5&o),  aieur  du  Tilloy,  wrote  several  treatises  on  juris- 
prudence. Louis  (1534-1586),  aieur  de  Moriambert,  the  fifth 
son,  was  a  most  ardent  Protestant  In  1570  he  presented  a 
confession  of  faith  to  Charles  DC.  In  the  name  of  his  co-rc- 
ligioniiU.  He  disputed  at  Sedan  before  the  due  de  Bouillon 
with  the  Jesuit,  Joan  Maldonat  (1554-1583).  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  Protestantism.  The  seventh  son,  Ange  (1537-1613), 
seigneur  du  Lust,  was  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  and  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  Sully.  Among  those  who  remained  Catholic  should  be 
mentioned  Guillaume,  the  translator  of  MachiavellL  The  eldest 
son  Jacques  also  left  two  sons,  famous  in  the  history  of  Pro- 
testantism;— Jacques  (1570-1624),  pastor  of  the  church  founded 
by  himself  on  his  fief  of  le  Tilloy  and  afterwards  at  Sedan,  where 
he  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  distinguished  as  historian, 
philologist  and  exegetical  scholar;  and  Louis  (see  below). 

On  the  protest  of  Cuillauru  Cappel.  /ee.Du  Bdiay.ffuleru 


e,  1880. 
U  LOOTS  (1185-1*58),  French 
scholar,  a  Huguenot  whose  descant  hi  traced  above,  was 
born  at  St  Eller,  near  Sedan,  m  1585.  He  studied  theology 
at  Sedan  and  Stumor;  and  Arabic  at  Oxford,  whan  he  spent 
twoycare.     At  the  ageoi  twenty-eight  he  accepted  the  chair  of 


Hebrews!  Saumur,  and  twenty  yera  afterwards  wu  appoints*) 
professor  of  theology.  Amongst  bis  fellow  lecturers  were  Moses 
Amyraut  and  Joeue  del*  Place.  As  >  Hebrew  scholar  he  made 
a  apodal  study  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  tort,  which  led 


not  an  original  part  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  wen  inserted 
by  the  Maaaorete  Jews  of  Tiberias,  not  earlier  than  the  51b 
century  aj>.,  and  that  the  primitive  Hebrew  characters  an  those 


Arams  ic  and  were  sabstitnted  Joe  the  man  ancient  at  the  tine 
of  the  captivity.  These  condusiona  wen  hotly  contested  by 
Johannes  Buxtorf,  being  In  conflict  with  the  views  of  Us  rather, 
Johannes  Buxtoif  senior,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Fhas 
Levita  had  already  disputed  the  antiquity  of  the  vowd  points 
and  that  ndther  Jerome  nor  the  Talmud  shorn  any  acquaintance 
with  them.  His  second  important  work,  Crista  Sara,  was 
distasteful  from  a  theological  point  of  view.  He  had  completed 
it  in  1634;  but  owing  to  the  fierce  opposition  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  he  was  only  able  to  print  it  at  Paris  in  1650,  by  ail 
of  a  son,  who  had  turned  Catholic     The  various  readings  in  the 

ad  ~  ■  ...     -.- 


of  the  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  commonly  held  by  Pro- 
verbal  Inspiration  of  Scripture.  Bitter,  however,  as  was  the 
opposition  to  his  views,  ft  was  not  long  befon  bis  results  wen 
accepted  by  scholars. 
Cappel  was  also  the  author  of  Anrttimi  a  Ctmmiklat 
>  Tata-,™/**,.  Csresetofu  Saaaj  sod  other  biblical  w , 


published  by  his  nephew  James  Cappel  (1639-1711!,  who,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Saurour.  but,  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled  to  England,  where  be  died  Id 
17JS.    Sea  lisi  son- H suck.  JtawsasBesVMiK 

CAPPELLO,  BIANCA  (1548-1587),  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany, 
waa  the  daughter  of  Bartolommeo  CappeUo,  a-  member  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  Venetian  families,  and  was  famed  for 
her  great  beauty.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  fell  in  love  with 
Pietro  Bonaventurf,  a  young  Florentine  clerk  hi  the  (inn  of 
Salvisti,  and  on  the  98th  of  November  1563  escaped  with  him 
to  Florence,  where  they  were  married  and  aha  had  a  daughter 
named  Pdlegrina.  The  Venetian  government  made  every  effort 
to  have  Bianca  arrested  and  brought  back,  but  the  grand  shako 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  intervened  En  her  favour  and  she  was  left 
unmolested.  However  she  did  not  get  on  well  withher  husband's 
family,  who  wen  very  poor  and  mad*  bar  do  menial  work,  until 
at  last  ber  beauty  attracted  Fiuiceaco,  the  grand  duke's  son, 
a  vicious  and  unprincipled  rake.    Although  already  married  to 

he  seduced  the  fair  Venetian  and  loadsd  ber  with  jewels,  money 
sndotherpr 


in  1573  he  wis  murdered  in  the  sU 

of  some  amorous  Intrigue,  though  possibly  Blast 

wereprivy  to  the  deed.     Ou  the  death  of  Cosimo  to  1574 1-'rsncesru 

succeeded  to  the  grand  duchy;  lie  now  Installed  Bianca  In  a 

fine  palace  dose  to  hi*  own  and  outraged  his  wile  by  fl 

bis  mistress  before  her.     As  C 

no  sons,  Bianca  was  vary  surfoi 

for  otherwise  her  position  would  n 

si  though  she  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  expedients,  even  to  that  of 

trying  to  paaa  o 

"  ' >  died;. a  faw  days  later 

and  on  the  roth  of  June, 
.  tssstnsssnsst  The  Venetian 
government  now  pot  aside  Its  n 
represented  at  the  m 
in  Bianca  CappeDo  ai 
with  Tuscany.     Bat 

and  Bianca  realised  that  If  her  husband  w 
she  was  lost,  for  his  family,  especially  his  brother  Canhaal 
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Ferdinand,  hated  her  bitterly,  a*  An  adventuress  and  interloper. 
In  October  1587  both  the  grand  duke  and  his  wife  died  of  colic 
within  a  couple  of  days  of  each  other.  At  the  time  poison  was 
inspected,  but  documentary  evidence  has  proved  the  suspicion 
to  be  unfounded. 

See  S.  Romania,  Leaioni  di  storia  Vtneta,  vol  ii.  (Florence,  1875) ; 
C.  E.  Saltini,  Tragedia  MtOc—  domosHckt  (Florence,  1898). 

CAPPBRONITIBR,  CLAUDE  (1671-1744).  French  classical 
scholar,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  was  born  at  Montdidier  on  the  xst  of 
May  1671.  He  studied  at  Amiens  and  Paris,  and  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  classical 
studies.  He  declined  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Bale, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  (172a)  to  the  Greek  chair  in  the 
College  de  France.  He  published  an  edition  of  Quintilian  (1725) 
and  left  behind  him  at  his  death  an  edition  of  the  ancient  Latin 
Rhetoricians,  which  was  published  in  1 756.  He  furnished  much 
material  for  Robert  Estienne's  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae. 
His  nephew,  Jean  Capperonnier  (17x6-1775),  his  successor 
in  the  chair  of  Greek  at  the  College  de  France,  was  also  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  and  published  valuable  editions  of  classical 
authors — Caesar,  Anacreon,  Plautus,  Sophocles. 

CAPPONI,  GINO,  Makquis  (1792-1876),  Italian  statesman 
and  historian,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  September  1792.  The 
Capponi  family  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Florentine  houses, 
and  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1250;  it  acquired  great  wealth 
as  a  mercantile  and  banking  firm,  and  many  of  its  members 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  republic  and  the 
Medids  (see  Capponi,  Pikro),  and  later  in  that  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  Gino  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Pier  Roberto 
Capponi,  a  nobleman  greatly  attached  to  the  reigning  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  III.  When  that  prince  was  deposed 
by  the  French  in  1709  the  Capponi  family  followed  him  into 
exile  at  Vienna,  where  they  remained  until  he  exchanged  his 
rights  to  the  grand  duchy  for  a  German  principality  (1803). 
The  Capponi  then  returned  to  Florence,  and  in  181 1  Gino  married 
the  marchesina  Giulia  Riccardi.  Although  the  family  were 
very  anti-French  Gino  was  chosen  with  other  notables  to  pay 
homage  to  Napoleon  in  Paris  in  1813.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
Ferdinand  returned  to  Tuscany  (September  x8i4),but  the  restora- 
tion proved  less  reactionary  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  Young  Capponi  was  well  received  at  court;  but  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  life  of  a  mere  man  of  fashion,  he  devoted  himself 
to  serious  study  and  foreign  travel  After  sundry  journeys  in 
Italy  he  again  visited  Paris  in  1818,  and  then  went  to  England. 
He  became  deeply  interested  in  English  institutions,  and  care- 
fully studied  the  constitution,  the  electoral  system,  university 
life,  industrial  organization,  &c  At  Edinburgh  he  met  Francis 
Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Renew,  and  conceived  a 
desire  to  found  a  similar  review  in  Italy.  Besides  knowing 
Jeffrey  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  prominent  statesmen 
and  men  of  letters,  including  Lord  John  Russell,  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  Dugald  Stewart,  Ugo  Foacok>,  &c  This  visit  had  a 
great  effect  in  forming  his  character,  and  while  it  made  him 
an  ardent  Anglophil,  he  realized  more  and  more  the  distressing 
conditions  of  his  own  country.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1820, 
and  on  reaching  Florence  he  set  to  work  to  found  a  review  on 
the  lines  of  the  Edinburgh,  which  should  attract  the  best  literary 
talent.  This  he  achieved  with  the  help  of  the  Swiss  G.  P. 
Vkusseux,  and  the  result  was  the  Antologia.  He  contributed 
largely  to  its  columns,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  ArckMo  Shrico, 
another  of  Vieusseux's  ventures.  Capponi  began  to  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  politics,  and  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Liberals  of  aU  parts  of  Italy.  He  had  discussed  the 
possibility  of  liberating  Italy  with  Prince  Charles  Albert  of 
Savoy-Carign&no,  so  whom  he  had  introduced  the  Milanese 
revolutionist  Count  Confalonieri  (q.v.).  But  the  coOapse  of  the 
rising  of  1821  and  the  imprisonment  of  Confalonieri  made 
Capponi  despair  of  achieving  anything  by  revolution,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  economic  development  of  Tuscany  and 
t>  study.  At  his  beautiful  villa  of  Varramista  be  collected 
m^tirH«  for  a  history  of  the  Chunk;  hit  work  was  interrupted 


by  family  troubles  and  by  increasing  blindness,  but  although 
by  1844  he  had  completely  lost  his  sight  he  continued  to  work  by 
means  of  amanuenses.  In  1847  he  again  plunged  into  politics 
and  discussed  plans  for  an  Italian  alliance  against  Austria. 
When  the  grand  duke  Leopold  II.  decided  in  1848  to  grant  his 
people  a  constitution,  Capponi  was  made  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  draw  it  up,  and  he  eventually  became  prime 
minister.  During  his  short  tenure  of  office  he  conducted  foreign 
affairs  with  great  skill,  and  made  every  effort  to  save  the  Italian 
situation  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  on  the  Mindo.  In 
October  1848  he  resigned;  soon  afterwards  the  grand  -duke 
fled,  anarchy  followed,  and  then  in  1849  be  returned,  but  with 
an  escort  of  Austrian  soldiery.  The  blind  statesman  ♦hyplffd 
God  that  he  could  not  see  the  hated  white  uniforms  in  Florence. 
He  returned  to  his  studies  and  commenced  his  great  Storia 
detta  RepubUica  di  Pirente\  but  he  followed  political  affairs 
with  great  interest,  and  helped  to  convince  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  stayed  with  him  in  1859,  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  grand 
duke's  position.  On  Leopold's  second  flight  (27th  of  April 
1859)  a  Tuscan  assembly  was  summoned,  and  Capponi  elected 
member  of  it.  He  voted  for  the  grand  duke's  deposition  and 
for  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont.  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
made  him  senator  in  i860.  His  last  years  were  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  his  Florentine  history,  which  was  published  in 
1875  and  achieved  an  immediate  success.  This  was  Capponi's 
swan  song,  for  on  the  3rd  of  February  1876  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Capponi  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Tuscan  landlord 
class.  "  He  represents,"  wrote  his  biographer  Tabarrini, 
"  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities  of  a  generation,  now 
wholly  passed  away,  which  did  not  resign  itself  to  the  beatitudes 
of  181 5,  but  wished  to  raise  Italy  from  the  humble  state  to  which 
the  European  peace  of  that  year  had  condemned  her;  and  he 
succeeded  by  first  raising  the  character  of  the  Italians  in  the 
opinion  of  foreigners,  so  as  to  deserve  their  esteem  and  respect." 
He  knew  nearly  all  the  most  interesting  people  in  Italy,  besides 
many  distinguished  foreigners:  Giuseppe  Giusti,  the  poet, 
A.  Manzoni,  the  novelist,  Niccold  Tommaseo,  Richard  Cobden, 
A.  von  Reumont,  the  historian,  were  among  those  whom  he 
entertained  at  his  palace  or  his  villas,  and  many  were  the  strug- 
gling students  and  revolutionists  to  whom  he  gave  assistance. 
As  a  historian  his  reputation  rests  on  his  Storia  delta  Repubblica 
di  Pirenu  (Florence,  1875);  it  was  the  first  comprehensive 
Italian  book  on  the  subject  based  on  documents  and  written 
in  a  modern  critical  spirit,  and  if  the  chapters  on  the  early 
history  of  the  city  are  now  obsolete  in  view  of  recent  discoveries, 
yet,  as  a  whole,  it  remains  a  standard  work.  Besides  his  history 
a  large  number  of  essays  and  pamphlets  have  been  published 
in  his  ScriUi  Inedili. 

See  M.  Tabarrini,  Gino  Capponi  (Florence,  1879);  and  A.  von 
Reumont,  Gino  Capponi  (Gotha,  1 880).  (L.  V.  *) 

CAPPONI,  PIERO  (1447-1496),  Florentine  statesman  and 
warrior.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  a  business  career,  but 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  appreciating  his  ability,  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  various  courts,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
distinction.  On  the  death  of  Lorenzo  ( 1 492) ,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  weak  and  incapable  Piero,  Capponi  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  anti-Medicean  faction  which  two  years  later 
expelled  him  from  Florence.  Capponi  was  then  made  chief  of 
the  republic  and  conducted  public  affairs  with  great  skill,  notably 
in  the  difficult  negotiations  with  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who 
had  invaded  Italy  in  1494  and  in  whose  camp  the  exiled  Medici 
had  taken  refuge.  In  November  Charles,  on  his  way  to  Naples, 
entered  Florence  with  his  army,  and  immediately  began  to 
behave  as  though  he  were  the  conqueror  of  the  city,  because  he 
had  entered  it  lance  in  rest.  The  signory  was  anxious  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  him,  but  when  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Medici 
their  temper  changed  at  once,  and  the  citizens  were  ordered 
to  arm  and  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  Tumults  broke 
out  between  French  soldiers  and  Florentine  citizens,  barricades 
were  erected  and  stones  began  to  fly  from  the  windows.  This 
alarmed  Charles,  who  lowered  his  tone  and  said  nothing  more 
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about  conquered  cities  or  the  Medici.    The  Florentines  were 

willing  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  in  settling  the 

amount  further  disagreements  arose.    Charles,  who  was  full  of 

the  .Medici's  promises,  made  exorbitant  demands,  and  finally 

presented   an   ultimatum    to   the  signory,  who  rejected  it. 

"  Then  we  shall  sound  our  trumpets,"  said  the  king,  to  which 

Capponi  replied  "  And  we  shall  toll  our  bells,"  and  tore  up  the 

ultimatum  in  the  king's  face.    Charles,  who  did  not  relish  the 

idea  of  house?to-house  fighting,  was  forced  to  moderate  his  claims, 

and  concluded  a  more  equitable  treaty  with  the  republic    On 

the  28th  of  November  he  departed,  and  Capponi  was  appointed 

to  reform  the  government  of  Florence.    But  being  more  at  home 

in  the  camp  than  in  the  council  chamber,  he  was  glad  of  the 

opportunity  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  republic  against  the 

Pisan  rebels.    He  proved  a  most  capable  general,  but  while 

besieging  the  castle  of  Soiana,  he  was  killed  on  the  25th  of 

September   1496.     His  death  was  greatly  regretted,  for  the 

Florentines  recognized  in  him   their   ablest   statesman   and 

warrior.  , 

See  under  Savonarola,  Florence,  Medici,  Charles  VIII.  The 
"  Vita  di  Piero  di  Gino  Capponi,"  by  V.  Acciaiuoli  (published  in  the 
Archtoio  Storico  Jtaliano,  aeries  I,  vol.  iv.  part  2*,  1853),  is  the  chief 
contemporary  authority;  see  also  P.  Villari, ■  AKwuwoto,  vol.  i. 
(Florence.  1887),  and  Gino  Capponi,  Storia  deUa  Repubblka  di  Firensz, 
vol.  u.  (Florence,  1875).  (L.  V.*) 

CAPRAIA  (anc.  Capraria,  from  Lat  capra,  wild-goat),  an 
island  of  Italy,  off  the  N.W.  coast  (the  highest  point  1466  ft. 
above  sea-level),  belonging  to  the  province  of  Genoa,  42  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Leghorn  by  sea.  Pop.  (1001)  547.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  is  partly  occupied  by  a  penal  agricultural  colony.  It  pro- 
duces wine,  and  is  a  centre  of  the  anchovy  fishery.  It  became 
Genoese  in  1527  and  was  strongly  fortified.  In  1796  it  was 
occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Nelson.  About  20  m.  to  the  north 
is  the  island  of  Gorgona  (highest  point  836  ft),  also  famous  for 
its  anchovies. 

CAPRERA,  an  island  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  about 
1  m.  m  length.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  La  Madda- 
lena.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  connexion  with  Garibaldi, 
who  first  established  himself  there  in  1854,  and  died  there  on 
the  2nd  of  June  1 88 2.  His  tomb  is  visited  on  this  anniversary  by 
Italians  from  all  parts.  Roman  remains,  including  a  bust  of 
Maximian,  have  been  found  upon  the  island. 

CAPRI  (anc.  Capreae),  an  island  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples^  of  which  it  commands  a  fine* view;  it  forms  part  of  the' 
province  of  Naples,  and  is  distant  about  20  m.  S.  of  the  town  of 
Naples.  Pop.  ( 1901 )  of  the  commune  of  Capri,  3890,  of  Anacapri, 
2316.  It  divides  the  exits  from  the  bay  into  two,  the  Bocca 
Grande,  about  16  m.  wide,  between  Capri  and  Ischia,  and  the 
Bocca  Piccola,  3  m.  wide  between  Capri  and  the  extreme  south- 
west point  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento.  It  is  4  m.  in  length  and 
the  greatest  width  is  1}  m.,  the  total  area  being  5}  sq.  m.  The 
highest  point  is  the  Monte  Solaro  (1920  ft.)  on  the  west,  while  at 
the  east  end  the  cliffs  rise  to  a  height  of  900  ft.  sheer  from  the 
sea.  The  only  safe  landing-place  is  on  the  north  side.  There  are 
two  small  towns,  Capri  (450  ft.)  and  Anacapri  (980  ft.),  which 
until  the  construction  of  a  carriage  road  in  1874  were  connected 
only  by  a  flight  of  784  steps  (the  substructures  of  which  at  ledst 
are  ancient).  The  island  lacks  water,  and  is  dusty  during 
drought,  but  is  fertile,  producing  fruit,  wine  and  olive  oil;  the 
indigenous:  flora  comprises  800  species.  The  fishing  industry 
also  is-  important  But  the  prosperity  of  the  island  depends 
mainly  upon  foreign  visitors  (some  30,000  annually),  who  are 
attracted  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  scenery  (that  of  the 
coast  being  especially  fine),  the  views  of  the  sea  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  purity  of  the  air.  The  famous  Blue  Grotto,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  many  caves  in  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
island,  was  known  in  Roman  times,  but  lost  until  1826,  when  it 
was  rediscovered.  Another  beautiful  grotto  has  green  instead  of 
blue  refractions;  the  effect  in  both  cases  is  due  to  the  light 
entering  by  a  small  entrance. 

The  high  land  in  the  west  of  the  island  and  the  somewhat  less 
elevated  region  in  the  east  are  formed  of  Upper  Tithonian  and 
Lower  Cretaceous  limestones,  the  latter  containing  Rudistes. 


The  intervening  depression,  which  seems  to  be  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  fault,  is  filled  to  a  large  extent  by  sandstones  and  marls 
of  Eocene  age,  A  superficial  layer  of  recent  volcanic  tuffs 
occurs  in  several  parts  of  the  island.  The  Blue  Grotto  is  in  the 
Tithonian  limestones;  it  shows  indications  of  recent  changes  of 
level 

The  earliest  mythical  inhabitants  (though  some  have  localised 
the  Sirens  here)  are  the  Teleboi  from  Acarnania  under  their  king 
Telon.  Neolithic  remains  were  found  in  1882  in  the  Grotta  delle 
Felci,  a  cave  on  the  south  coast.  In  historical  times  we  find  the 
island  occupied  by  Greeks.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Neapolis,  and  remained  so  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  took 
it  in  exchange  for  Aenaria  (Ischia)  and  often  resided  there, 
Tiberius,  who  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Capri,  built  no 
fewer  than  twelve  villas  there;  to  these  the  great  majority  of  the 
numerous  and  considerable  ancient  remains  on  the  island  belong. 
All  these  villas  can  be  identified  with  more  or  less  certainty,  the 
best  preserved  being  those  on  the  east  extremity,  consisting  of 
a  large  number  of  vaulted  substructures  and  the  foundations 
perhaps  of  a  pharos  (lighthouse).  One  was  known  as  Villa  Jovis, 
and  the  other  eleven  were  probably  named  after  other  deities. 
The  existence  of  numerous  ancient  cisterns  shows  that  in  Roman 
as  in  modern  times  rain-water  was  largely  used  for  lack  of  springs. 
After  Tiberius's  death  the  island  seems  to  have  been  little 
visited  by  the  emperors,  and  we  hear  of  it  only  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  the  wife  and  sister  of  Commodus.  The  island, 
having  been  at  first  the  property  of  Neapolis,  and  later  of  the 
emperors,  never  had  upon  it  any  community  with  civic  rights. 
Even  in  imperial  times  Greek  was  largely  spoken  there,  for  about 
as  many  Greek  as  Latin  inscriptions  have  been  found.  The 
medieval  town  was  on  the  north  side  at  the  chief  landing-place 
(Marina  Grande),  and  to  it  belonged  the  church  of  S.  Costanzo,  an 
early  Christian  building.  It  was  abandoned  in  the  1 5U1  century 
on  account  of  the  inroads  of  pirates,  and  the  inhabitants  took 
refuge  higher  up  at  the  two  towns  of  Capri  and  Anacapri. 

In  1806  the  island  was  taken  by  the  English  fleet  under  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  strongly  fortified,  but  in  1808  it  was  retaken 
by  the  French  under  Lamarque.  In  1813  it  was  restored  to 
Ferdinand  L  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

See  J.  Beloch,  Campanien  (Breslau,  1890),  278  seq.;  G.  Feola, 
Rabporto  suUo  state  dei  rudiri  Augusto-Tiberiani — MS.   inedito, 

SubUcato  dat  Dott.  Ignazio  Cerio  (Naples,  1894);  F.  Furchheim, 
ibliografia  dell'  I  sola  di  Capri  e  della  praoincia  Sorrentina  (Naples, 
1899);  C.  Weichhardt,  Das  Sckhss  des  Tiberius  und  audere  Rdmer- 
bauten  auf  Capri  (Leipzig,  1900).  (T.  As.) 

CAPRJCCIO,  or  Caprice  (Ital.  for  a  sudden  motion  or  fancy), 
a  musical  term  for  a  lively  composition  of  an  original  and  fan- 
tastic nature,  not  following  a  set  musical  form,  although 
the  first  known,  written  for  the  harpsichord,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  fugue.  The  word  is  also  used  for  pieces  of  a 
fanciful  type,  in  the  nature  of  transcriptions  and  variations. 

CAPRICORNUS  ("The  Goat"),  in  astronomy,  the  tenth 
sign  of  the  zodiac  (?.».),  represented  by  the  symbol  b°  intended 
to  denote  the  crooked  horns  of  this  animal.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Lat  caper,  a  goat,  and  cornu,  a  horn.  It  is  also  a  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th 
century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.C.);  Ptolemy  and  Tychq 
Brahe  catalogued  28  stars,  Hevellus  gave  39.  It  was  represented 
by  the  ancients  as  a  creature  having  the  forepart  a  goat,  and  the 
hindpart  a  fish,  or  sometimes  simply  as  a  goat  An  interesting 
member  of  this  constellation  is  a-Capricorni,  a  pair  of  stars  of  3rd 
and  4th  magnitudes,  each  of  which  has  a  companion  of  the  9th 
magnitude. 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  sympetalous  or  higher  division  of  Dicotyledons,  that  namely 
which  is  characterized  by  having  the  petals  of  the  flower  united. 
The  plants  are  mainly  shrubs  and  treat;  British  representatives 
are  Sambucus  (elder) ,  Viburnum  (guelder-rose  and  wayfaring  tree), 
Lonicera  (honeysuckle)  (see  fig.);  Ad+xa  (moschatei),  a  small 
herb  with  a  creeping  stem  and  small  vellowis«>green  flowers,  k 
occasionally  found  on  damp  hedge-banks;  Litmaea,  a  slender 
creeping  evergreen  with  a  thread-lUco  stem  and  pink  hell  ■■■pad 
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northern  plant,  occurs  in  fir-forests  and  plantations  i 

of  England  and  Scotland.     The  laves  are  oppoaiti 

in  honeysuckle,  or  compound  an  in  elder;  Lhcy  hav 
o  stipules.     The  flowers  are  regular  as  in  Kioimun 


Flowering  shoot  of  Lemiura 
•lightly      ■■-■•■ 

niSambu 

and  petals  < 


Capri/Mum,  dighily 
xontal  plan  of  imdf 


,  more  rarely  two-Hoped  ai  in 

usually  five  in  number  and  pi; 
(He  iiva  stamens  are  attached  to  the  corolla-tube,  thci 
to  five  carpels,  nod  the  Iruit  is  a.  berry  as  in  honeysuckle  or 
snowberry  iSymphcrkarptu),  or  a  stone  Emit,  with  several, 
usually  three,  stones,  as  in  Sunburns. 

In  Sambucus  and  Viburnum  the  small  unite  Boners  are 
massed  in  heads;  honey  is  secreted  at  the  base. of  the  styles 
tad,  the  tube  of  the  Aower  being  very  short,  is  exposed  to  the 
visits  of  flies  and  insects  with  short  proboscej.  The  flowers  of 
Lemkcn,  which  have  a  long  lube,  open  in  the  evening,  when  they 
tie  sweet-scented  and  are  visited  by  hawk-moths.  The  order 
contains  about  350  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  north  temperate 

ornamental  plants;  sucb  ire  Lmkera,  erect  shrubs  or  twiners 
with  long-tubed  white,  yellow  or  red  flowers;  Sympborkarpns, 
a  North  American  shrub,  with  small  whitish  pendulous  flowers 
and  white  berries;  Dimitla  (also  known  as  Wnplia),  and 
Viburnum,  including  V.  Opuite,  guelder  rose,  in  the  cultivated 
forms  of  which  the  corolla  bas  become  enlarged  at  the  expense 
of  the  essential  organs  and  the  flowers  are  neuler. 

CAPRIVI  DE  CAPRERA  DE  raOHTECUCCOLI.  GEORG  LEO 
TOH,  Count  (1831-1800).  German  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
horn  on  the  14th  of  February  1831  at  Chatlottenburg,  The 
'  \  and  the  name  was  originally 


Wemigerode, 
the  .father  of 
made  a  life  m 


n  tbe  iSlh  c. 


■rubers  entered  the  Prussian  se 
r  held  a  high  judicial  post,  an* 
Prussian  House  of  Lords.  C 
1  1840;  hi 


put  In  the  campaign  of  1S66,  being  attached  to  the  staff 
■at  army.  In  1870  he  served  u  chiei  of  the  still  to  the  10th  army 
corps,  which  formed  part  of  the  md  army,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  before  Met!  as  well  as  in  those  round  Orleans,  in  which 
he  highly  distinguished  himself.  One  of  the  most  delicate 
strategical  problems  of  the  whole  war  was  [he  question  of 
whether  to  change  the  direct  ion  of  the  10th  corps  on  the  morning  ol 
the  16th  of  August  before  Vion villc,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
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ol  the  corps  on  that  day,  Caprivi,  as  repre- 
sentative 01,  ana  counsellor  to,  his  chief,  General  v.  Voigts- 
Rheti.  took  a  leading  part.  At  the  battle  of  Beaune-la-Rolande, 
the  turning-point  of  the  Orleans  campaign,  tbe  10th  corps  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  After  the  peace  he  held  several 
important  military  offices,  and  in  iSBj  was  nude  chief  of  the 
admiralty,  in  which  post  he  had  to  command  the  fleet  and  to 
organise  and  represent  the  department  In  the  Reichstag.  He 
resigned  in  18S8,  when  the  command  was  separated  from  the 
representation  in  parliament,  and  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  10th  army  corps.  Bismarck  had  already  referred  Lo  him  as 
a  possible  successor  to  himself,  for  Capri vi  had  shown  great 
administrative  ability,  and  was  unconnected  with  any  political 
party;  and  in  Match  1800  be  was  appointed  chancellor,  Prussian 
minister  president  and  foreign  minister.  He  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  public,  and  the  choice  caused  some  surprise,  but  it  was 
fully  justified.  The  chief  events  of  his  administration,  which 
lasted  for  four  years,  ate  narrated  elsewhere,  in  the  article  on 
Germany.  He  showed  great  ability  in  quickly  mastering  the 
business,  with  which  he  was  hitherto  quite  unacquainted,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged;  bis  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  were 
admirably  clear,  dignified  and  to  the  point.  His  first  achieve- 
ment was  the  conclusion  in  July  1800  of  a  general  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two 
countries  in   Africa.     Bismarck  had  supported  the   colonial 

for  Great  Britain  to  give  her  consent,  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  powers  were  in  consequence  somewhat  strained.  Capri  vi 
adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating 
terms  with  Lord  Salisbury  which  gave  to  Germany  all  she  could 
reasonably  expect.  But  the  abandonment  of  an  aggressive 
policy  in  East  Africa  and  in  Nigeria,  and  in  the  withdrawal  of 
German  claims  to  Zanzibar  (in  exchange  for  Heligoland)  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  colonial  parties,  who  bitterly  attacked  the 
new  chancellor.  Caprivi  had,  however,  by  making  the  frontiers 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  East  Africa  meet,  "cut" 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  connexion  of  the  British,  an  achievement 
which  caused  much  dismay  in  British  colonial  circles,  regular 
treaties  having  been  obtained  from  native  chiefs  over  large 
areas  which  the  chancellor  secured  for  Germany,  In  Nigeria 
also  Caprivi  by  tbe  1800  agreement,  and  by  another  concluded 
in  180],  made  an  excellent  bargain  lor  his  country,  while  in 
South- West  Africa  he  obtained  a  long  but  narrow  extension 
eastward  to  the  Zambesi  of  the.  German  protectorate  (this  strip 
of  territory  being  known  as"  Caprivi's  Finger  ").  In  his  African 
policy  the  chancellor  proved  far-sighted,  and  gained  for  the  new 
protectorates  a  period  for  internal  development  and  consolida- 
tion. The  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1800  was  followed  by 
commercial  treaties  with  Austria,  Rumania,  tie.;  by  concluding 
them  be  earned  the  express  commendation  of  the  emperor  and 
the  title  of  count,  but  be  was  from  this  time  relentlessly  attacked 
by  the  Agrarians,  who  made  it  a  ground  for  their  distrust  that 
he  was  not  himself  a  landed  proprietor;  and  from  Ibis  time  he 
had  to  depend  much  on  the  support  of  the  Liberals  and  other 
parties  who  bad  beenfonnerly  in  opposition.  The  reorganisation 
of  the  army  caused  a  parliamentary  crisis,  but  he  carried  it 
through  successfully,  only,  however,  to  earn  the  enmity  of  tbe 
more  old-fashioned  soldiers,  who  would  not  forgive  him  for 
shortening  the  period  of  service.  His  position  was  seriously 
compromised  by  the  failure  in  1S91  10  cany  an  education  bill 
which  he  had  defended  by  saying  that  the  question  at  issue  was 
Christianity  or  Atheism,  and  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Prussian  ministry,  which  was  then  given  to  Count  Eulenburg. 
In  1804,  a  difference  arose  between  Eulenburg  and  Caprivi 
concerning  tbe  bill  for  an  amendment  of  the  criminal  code  (the 
Umslvri  Korfarr),  and  in  October  tbe  emperor  dismissed  both. 
Caprivi's  full  was  probably  the  work  of  the  Agrarians,  but  it  was 


re  his  personal 


n  by  [on 


y,  he  made  r 


He  interpreted  his  position  rather  as  a  soldier; 
not  think  of  defending  himself.     He 
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suffered  much  from  the  attacks  made  on  him  by  the  followers  of 
Bismarck,  and  he  was  dosely  associated  with  the  social  ostracism 
of  that  statesman;  we  do  not  know,  however,  in  regard  either  to 
this  or  to  the  other  events  of  his  administration,  to  what  extent 
Caprivi  was  really  the  author  of  the  policy  he  carried  out,  and  to 
what  extent  he  was  obeying  the  orders  of  the  emperor.  With  a 
loyalty  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  he  always  refused, 
even  after  his  abrupt  dismissal,  to  justify  himself,  and  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  even  to  write  memoirs  for  later  publication. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  absolute  retirement,  for 
he  could  not  return  even  to  the  military  duties  which  he  had 
left  with  great  reluctance  at  the  orders  of  the  emperor.  He  died 
unmarried  on  the  6th  of  February  1899,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
See  R.  Arndt,  Die  Reden  dts  Crafen  v.  Caprivi  (Berlin,  1804),  with 
a  biography.  (J*  W.  He.) 

CAPRONNIER,  JEAN  BAPTISTS  (1814-1891),  Belgian 
stained-glass  painter,  was  born  in  Brussels  in  1814,  and  died 
there  in  1891.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  modern  revival  of 
glass-painting,  and  first  made  his  reputation  by  his  study  of 
the  old  methods  of  workmanship,  and  his  clever  restorations  of 
old  examples,  and  copies  made  for  the  Brussels  archaeological 
museum.  He  carried  out -windows  for  various  churches  in 
Brussels,  Bruges,  Amsterdam  and  elsewhere,  and  his  work  was 
commissioned  also  for  France,  Italy  and  England.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  he  won  the  only  medal  given  for  glass- 
painting. 

CAPSICUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  fruits  of  which  are  used 
as  peppers  (see  Cayenne  Pepper  for  botany,  &c).  As 
used  in  medicine,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  capsicum  mimum  (or 
frutcscans),  containing  the  active  principle  capsaicin  (cap- 
sacutin),  first  isolated  by  Thresh  in  1876,  has  remarkable 
physiological  properties.  Applied  locally  to  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  it  causes  redness  and  later  vesication.  Internally  in 
small  doses  it  stimulates  gastric  secretions  and  causes  dilatation 
of  the  vessels;  but  if  used  internally  in  excess  for  a  long  period  it 
will  cause  subacute  gastritis.  In  single  doses  in  excess  it  causes 
renal  irritation  and  inflammation  and  strangury.  The  adminis- 
tration of  capsicum  is  valuable  in  atony  of  the  stomach  due  to 
chronic  alcoholism,  its  hot  stimulating  effect  not  only  increasing 
the  appetite  but  to  a  certain  degree  satisfying  the  craving  for 
alcohol. )  It  is  also  useful  in  the  flatulency  of  the  aged,  where  it 
prevents  the  development  of  gas,  and  has  a  marked  effect  on 
anorexia.  It  has  been  used  in  functional  torpidity  of  the  kidney. 
Externally  capsicum  plaster  placed  over  the  affected  muscles  is 
useful  in  rheumatism  and  lumbago.  Capsicum  wool,  known  as 
calorific  wool,  made  by  dissolving  the  oleoresin  of  capsicum  in 
ether  and  pouring  it  on  to  absorbent  cotton-wool,  is  useful  in 
rheumatic  affections. 

CAPSTAN  (also  spelt  in  other  forms,  or  as  "  capstock  "  and 
M  cable  stock,"  connected  with  the  O.  Fr.  capestan  or  cohesion, 
from  Lat.  copistmm,  a  halter,  capere;  to  take  hold  of;  the 
conjecture  that  it  came  f romfthe  Span,  cobra,  goat,  and  csUmto, 
standing,' is  untenable),  an  appliance  used  on  board  ship  and  on 
dock  walls,  for  hcaving-in  or  veering  cables  and  hawsers,  whether 
of  iron,  steel  or  hemp.  It  differs  from  a  windlass,  which  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes,  in  having  the  axis  on  which  the  rope  is 
wound  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  The  word  seems  to  have 
come  into  English  (14th  century)  from  French  or  Spanish  ship- 
men  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  earlier  forms  were  of  a 
comparatively  simple  character,  made  of  wood  with  an  iron 
spindle  and  worked  by  manual  labour  with  wooden  capstan  bars. 
As  heavier  cables  were  supplied  to  ships,  difficulty  was  found, 
when  riding  at  anchor,  in  holding,  checking  and  veering  cable. 
A  cable-holder  (W.  H.  Harfield's)  was  tested  in  H.M.S.  "  New- 
castle "  (wooden  frigate)  in  1870  and  proved  effective;  Its  first 
development  in  1876  was  the  application  in  the  form  of  a 
windlass  secured  to  the  deck,  driven  by  a  messenger  chain  from 
the  capstan,  fitted  in  H.M.S.  "  Inflexible  "  (fig.  x). 

The  capstans  and  engine  are  shown  at  A,A,A,  and  the  windlass 
B  is  driven  by  messenger  chains  C,  C.  The  four  cables  (dotted 
line  D,  D)  lead  to  their  respective  cable-holders,  fitted  with  a 
brake,  and  by  these  means  each  cable- holder  can  be  connected 


Fig.  1. 


to  the  main  driving  shaft,  and  any  cable  hove-in  or  veered 
independently  of  the  other;  by  using  steam  power  instead  of 
manual,  the  previous  slow  motion 
was  obviated.    In  H.M.S.  "  Col-  igf 

lingwood "  steam  power  was  (  |  ^yjjjjg 
used  to  work  the  windlass 
directly  by  means  of  worm 
gearing;  the  windlass  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  so  that 
the  one  on  the  port  side  could 
be  worked  independently  of  that 
on  the  starboard,  and  vice 
versa.  An  independent  capstan 
in  both  ships,  arranged  to  take 
cither  of  the  cables,  could  be 
worked  by  hand  or  steam.    In 

the  "  Collingwood's "  windlass  the  cables  remained  on  their 
holders,  and  could  be  hove-in  or  veered  without  being  touched. 
Napier's  patent  windlass  for  merchant  ships  (1906)  resembles 
an  appliance  fitted  in  the  earlier  second-class  cruisers  of  the 
British  navy  (1800  to  1900).  Two  cable  wheels  or  cable-holders 
are  mounted  loose  on  a  horizontal  axle,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
worm  wheel  which  is  tightly  keyed  on  the  middle  part  of  the  axle. 
A  vertical  steam  engine  with  two  cylinders,  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  framing,  drives  a  second  horizontal  axle  which  is 
connected  by  a  set  of  bevel  gears  to  an  upright  worm  shaft, 
which  works  the  worm  wheel.  This  worm  wheel  can  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  sliding  bolts  to  one  or  both  of  the  cable 
wheels,  enabling  one  or  both  cables  to  be  hove-in  or  veered 
as  necessary.  A  brake,  of  Napier's  self-holding  differential 
type,  is  fitted  to  each  cable  wheel,  and  is  controlled  by  hand 
wheels  on  the  aft  side  of  the  windlass.  For  warping  pur- 
poses, warping  drums  are  fitted  (made  portable  if  required). 
A  third  central  capstan,  fitted  forward  of  the  windlass,  is  con- 
nected to  the  upright  worm  shaft  by  a  horizontal  shaft  and 
bevel  wheels.  It  can  also  be  worked  by  manual  labour  with 
capstan  bars.  Fig.  a  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  capstans 
on  the  forecastle  of  a  battleship,  fitted  by  Napier  Brothers.   Deep- 
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Fig.  2. — Elevation  looking  aft. 

bodied  capstans  have~been  superseded  by  low  dram-headed  ones, 
over  which  the  guns  may  be  fired.  The  three  capstans  or  cable- 
holders  of  cast  steel,  capable  of  taking  z\\  in.  cables,  are  fitted 
on  vertical  spindles,  which  pass  down  through  the  main  and 
armoured  decks  to  the  platform  one,  where  the  steam  engine  and 
gearing  are  placed.  The  gearing  consists  of  worm  and  wheel 
gears,  so  arranged  that  the  three  capstans  can  be  worked  singly  or 
in  conjunction,  when  heaving-in  or  veering,  and  the  brakes  (of 
the  type  previously  mentioned)  are  controlled  by  a  portable 
hand  wheel  fitted  on  the  aft  side  of  each.  The  cable-holders 
can  be  used  for  riding  at  anchor  (see  Cable).  The  middle  line 
capstan  E  is  keyed  to  vertical  spindles  and  can  be  coupled  up  to 
the  capstan  engine,  by  clutch  and  drop  bolts  in  the  capstan 
engine  room;  it  is  fitted  with  a  cable-holder,  to  take  either  the 
port  or  starboard  cables,  and  in  addition  is  provided  with 
portable  whelps,  enabling  it  to  be  used  for  warping.  It  can  also 
be  worked  by  manual  labour  with  capstan  bars,  a  drum-head  Ef, 
fitted  on  the  spindle  on  the  main  deck,  enabling  additional 
capstan  bars  to  be  used  if  required. 
To  avoid  carrying  steam  pipes  aftt  the  after  capstan  is  worked 
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3. — Napier  Brothers 
capstan. 


by  in  electric  motor  which  is  kept  below  the  water-line.  Napier 
Brothers'  capstan  (fig.  3)  is  for  warping  purposes,  for  working  the 
stern  anchor  with  wire  hawser  and  for  coaling.  It  is  placed  on  the 
upper  deck,  and  is  fitted  with  a  drum-head  for  capstan  bars,  with 
pawl*  and  pawl  rim  on  the  deck  plate,  the  pawls  A  being  lifted  and 
placed  on  their  rests  B  when  working  with  the  motor.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  capstan,  together  with  its  drum-head,  is  portable, 
being  fixed  to  the  centre  boss  with  keys  and  gun-metal  screws. 
The  centre  boss  is  keyed  to  the  spindle,  which  passes  through  the 
deck  and  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  coupling  for  connecting  to 
the  worm  wheel  gear.  For  working  by  motor,  the  additional 
security  of  two  drop  bolts  is  provided.  The  gearing  consists 
of  a  single  worm  and  worm  wheel,  working  in  an  oil-bath,  the 
worm  shaft  being  coupled  direct  to  the  motor  spindle.  The 
motor  is  of  the  semi-enclosed  type,  the  working  and  live  parts 
being  protected  by  a  perforated  metallic  covering;  it  is  worked 
off  a  1 00- volt  circuit,  at  a  speed  under  full  bad  conditions  of  300 
revolutions  per  minute.    The  motor  Is  of  a  4-pole  type  and 

compound  wound,  the  shunt 
winding  limiting  the  speed  on 
light  load  to  not  more  than 
1000  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  frictional  break  is  provided, 
pulled  off  by  means  of  a  shunt- 
excited  magnet.  The  controller 
is  of  the  reversing  drum  type, 
with  not  less  than  four  steps 
In  either  direction,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  magnetic  blow-out.  The 
control  is  effected  by  a  remov- 
able hand  wheel  on  a  portable 
pedestal,  fitted  on  top  with  a 
circular  dial  plate  and  indi- 
cating pointer;  the  hand  wheel 
reverses  the  current  as  well  as 
graduates  the  speed  in  either  direction.  All  capstans  of  the 
British  navy,  after  being  fitted  on  board  ship,  are  tested  for 
lifting  power  and  speed;  with  foremost  (steam)  capstans,  the 
steam  being  at  1  so  lb  pressure,  the  anchor  is  usually  let  go  in 
16  to  25  fathoms  water,  and  the  speed  ascertained  by  observing 
the  time  taken  to  heave-in  not  less  than  a  length  of  cable,  75  ft.; 
the  length  must  be  hove-in  in  three  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
*5  ft.  per  minute.  With  the  after  capstan  (motor)  of  first-class 
battleships  and  cruisers,  a  weight  is  used  instead  of  an  anchor, 
the  test  being  to  lift  9  tons  at  the  rate  of  2$  ft.  per  minute. 
Capstans  on  dock  walls  in  British  government  dockyards  are 
usually  driven  by  hydraulic  or  air  pressure,  conveyed  through 
pipes  to  small  engines  underneath  the  capstans.      (J.  W.  D.) 

CAPSULE  (from  the  Lat.  capsula,  a  small  box),  a  term  in 
botany  for  a  dry  seed  vessel,  as  in  the  poppy,  iris,  foxglove,  &c, 
containing  one  or  more  cells.  When  ripe  the  capsule  opens  and 
scatters  the  seed  (see  Botany).  The  word  is  used  also  for  a 
small  gelatinous  case  enclosing  a  dose  of  medicine,  and  for  a 
metal  cap  or  cover  on  bottles  and  jars.  In  anatomy  the  term 
is  used  to  denote  a  cover  or  envelope  partly  or  wholly  surrounding 
a  structure.  Every  diarthrodial  joint  possesses  a  fibrous  or 
ligamentous  capsule,  lined  with  synovial  membrane,  attached 
to  the  adjacent  ends  of  the  articulating  bones.  The  term  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  sac  which  encloses  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye;  to  Glisson's  capsule,  a  thin  areolar  coat  of  fibrous 
tissue  lying  inside  the  tunica  serosa  of  the  liver;  to  the  glomerular 
capsules  in  the  kidney  substance;  to  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
two  small  flattened  organs  in  the  epigastric  region;  and  to  the 
internal  and  external  capsules  of  the  brain  (see  Biain,  fig.  14 
and  explanation)'. 

CAPTAIN  (derived  from  Lat.  caput,  head,  through  the  Low 
Lat.  eapilanus),  a  chief  or  leader,  in  various  connexions,  but 
particularly  a  grade  officer  in  the  army  or  navy. 

At  sea  the  name  of  captain  is  given  to  all  who  command  ships 
whether  they  belong  to  the  military  navy  of  their  country  or 
not,  or  whether  they  hold  the  substantive  rank  or  not.  Thus  a 
lieutenant  when  in  command  of  a  vessel  is  addressed  as  captain.  I 


In  France  a  naval  lieutenant  Is  addressed  as  men  capitaine, 
because  be  has  that  comparative  rank  in  the  army.  The  master 
of  a  merchant  ship  is  known  as  her  captain.  But  the  name  is 
also  used  in  the  strict  sense  of  foreman,  or  head  man,  to  describe 
many  of  the  minor  or  "  petty  "  officers  of  a  British  or  American 
man-of-war— the  captain  of  a  top,  of  the  forecastle,  or  of  a  gun. 
The  title  "  post  captain  "  in  the  British  navy  means  simply 
full  captain,  and  b  the  equivalent  of  the  French  capitaine  de 
vaisseau.  It  had  Its  origin  in  the  fact  that  captains  appointed 
to  a  ship  of  twenty  guns  and  upwards  were  included  in,  or 
"  posted  "  on,  the  permanent  list  of  captains  from  among  whom 
the  admirals  were  chosen.  The  captain  of  the  fleet  is  an  officer 
who  acts  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  an  admiral  commanding  a  large 
force.  The  position  is  equivalent  to  flag  rank,  but  is  held  by 
a  captain.  Staff  captain  is  the  highest  grade  of  the  officers 
entrusted  with  the  navigation  of  a  ship  or  fleet. 

The  military  rank  of  captain  (Fr.  capitaine,  Ger.  Hauptmann, 
or  in  the  cavalry,  Rittmeister),  which  was  formerly  the  title  of  an 
officer  of  high  rank  corresponding  to  the  modern  general  officer 
or  colonel,  has  with  the  gradual  subdivision  and  articulation 
of  armies,  come  to  be  applied  to  the  commanders  of  companies 
or  squadrons,  and  in  general  to  officers  of  the  grade  equivalent 
to  this  command  (see  Omens). 

The  title  of  "  captain-general "  was  formerly  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  military  commander-in-chief,  and  is  stifl 
similarly  used  in  Spain.  In  the  Spanish  army  there  are  eight 
captains-general,  each  of  whom  has  command  of  a  M  region  " 
corresponding  to  an  army  corps  district.  The  same  title  was 
formerly  given  to  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  colonial  provinces 
in  the  New  World.  The  official  title  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
is  "  captain-general  and  governor-in-chief." 

CAPTAL  (Lat.  capilaHs,  "  first,"  "  chief M),  a  medieval  feudal 
title  in  Gascony.  According  to  Du  Cange  the  designation  captal 
(capital,  captan,  'capita*)  was  applied  loosely  to  the  more  illus- 
trious nobles  of  Aquitaine,  counts,  viscounts,  &c,  probably 
as  capitales  domini,  "  principal  lords,"  though  he  quotes  more 
fanciful  explanations.  As  an  actual  title  the  word  was  used 
only  by  the  lords  of  Trene,  Puychagut,  Epernon  and  Buch. 
It  is  best  known  in  connexion  with  the  famous  soldier,  Jean  de 
Grailly,  captal  of  Bush  (d.  1376),  the  "  captal  de  Buch"  par 
excellence,  immortalized  by  Froissart  as  the  confidant  of  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  champion  of  the  English  cause  against 
France.  His  active  part  in  the  war  began  in  1364,  when  he 
ravaged  the  country  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  but  was  beaten 
by  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  at  Cocherel  and  taken  prisoner.  Re- 
leased next  year,  he  received  the  seigniory  of  Nemours  and  took 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  but  soon  resigned 
his  new  fief  and  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  English  king. 
In  1367  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Navarette,  in  which  Du 
Guesclin  was  taken  prisoner,  the  captal  being  entrusted  with  bis 
safe-keeping.  In  1371  Jean  de  Grailly  was  appointed  constable 
of  Aquitaine,  but  was  taken  prisoner  next  year  and  interned  in 
the  Temple  at  Paris  where,  resisting  all  the  tempting  offers  of 
the  French  king,  he  remained  till  his  death  five  years  later. 

CAPTION  (Lat.  captio,  a  taking  or  catching),  a  term  still 
used  in  law,  especially  Scots,  for  arrest  or  apprehension.  From 
the  obsolete  sense  of  a  catching  at  any  possible  plea  or  objection 
comes  the  adjective  "  captious,"  i.e.  sophistical  or  fault-finding. 
The  term  also  has  an  old  legal  use,  to  signify  the  part  of  an 
indictment,  &c,  which  shows  where,  when  and  by  what  authority 
it  is  taken,  found  or  executed;  so  its  opening  or  heading.  From 
this  is  derived  the  modern  sense  of  the  heading  of  an  article  in 
a  book  or  newspaper. 

CAPTIVE  (from  Lat.  cap  ere,  to  take),  one  who  is  captured  in 
warfare.  As  a  term  of  International  Law,  it  has  been  displaced  by 
that  of  "  prisoner  of  war."  The  position  and  treatment  of  cap- 
tives or  prisoners  of  war  is  now  dealt  with  fully  in  chapter  ii.  of 
the  regulations  annexed  to  the  Hague  Convention  respecting  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  of  the  18th  of  October  1907. 

t 

See  Peace  Conference  and  Was  ;  also  Sir  T.Barclay,  supplement 
to  Problems  of  International  Practice  and  Diplomacy,  for  comparison 
of  texts  of  1899  and  1907. 
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CAPTURE  (from  Lat,  oapere,  to  take*  Fr.  prise  maritime; 
Ger.  Wegnahme),  in  international  law,  the  taking  pottcniom 
by  a  belligerent  vessel  of  an  enemy  or  neutral  merchant  or  non- 
fighting  ship.  If  an  enemy  ship  is  captured  she  becomes  forth- 
with lawful  price  (?.».);  when  a  neutral  ship,  the  belligerent 
commander,  in  case  her  papers  are  not  conclusive,  has  a  right 
to  search  her.  If  he  finds  contraband  on  board  or  the 
papers  or  cargo  or  circumstances  excite  any  serious  suspicion 
in  his  mind,  which  the  master  of  the  ship  has  been  unable  to 
dispel,  he  places  an  officer  and  a  few  of  his  crew  on  board  and 
sends  her  to  the  nearest  port  where  there  is  a  prize  court  for 
trial.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  vessel  thus  captured  (see 
Blockade,  Contraband).  (T.  Ba.) 

CAPUA  (anc  CasUinunt),  a  town  and  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  7  m.  W.  by  rail  from 
the  town  of  Caserta.  Pop.  (1001)  14,285.  It  was  erected  in 
856  by  Bishop. Landulf  on  the  site  of  Casilinum  (?.».)  after  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  Capua  by  the  Saracens  in  840,  but 
it  only  occupies  the  site  of  the  original  pre-Roman  town  on  the 
left  (south)  bank  of  the  river. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Stefano,  erected  in  856,  has  a  handsome 
atrium  and  a  lofty  Lombard  campanile,  and  a  (modernised) 
interior  with  three  aisles;  both  it  and  the  atrium  have  ancient 
granite  columns.  The  Romanesque  crypt,  with  ancient  columns, 
has  also  been  restored.  It  has  a  fine  paschal  candlestick,  and 
the  fragments  of  a  pulpit  with  marble  mosaic  of  the  13th  century. 
There  are  also  preserved  in  the  cathedral  a  fine  Exultet  roll  and 
an  cvangelarium  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  bound  in  bronze 
decorated  with  gold  filigree  and  enamels.  The  mosaics  of  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  in  the  apses  of  the  cathedral  and 
of  S.  Benedetto,  were  destroyed  about  17 20  and  1620  respectively. 
The  small  church  of  S.  Marcello  was  also  built  in  856.  In  1332- 
1240  Frederick  II.  erected  a  castle  to  guard  the  Roman  bridge 
over  the  Volturno,  composed  of  a  triumphal  arch  with  two 
towers.  This  was  demolished  in  1 557.  The  statues  with  which 
it  was  decorated  were  contemporary  imitations  of  classical 
sculptures.  Some  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  the  Museo 
Campano  (E.  Bertaux,  L'Art  dans  V Italic  meridionale,  Paris, 
1004,  i.  707).  The  Museo  Campano  also  contains  a  considerable 
collection  of  antiquities  from  the  ancient  Capua. 

Capua  changed  hands  frequently  during  the  middle  ages. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  facts  in  its  history  is  the  terrible 
attack  made  on  it  in  1501  by  Caesar  Borgia,  who  had  entered 
the  town  by  treachery,  in  which  5000  lives  were  sacrificed.  It 
remained  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  until  the  2nd  of 
November  i860,  when,  a  month  after  the  battle  of  the  Volturno, 
it  surrendered  to  the  Italian  troops.  (T.  As.) 

CAPUA  (mod.  S.  Maria  di  Capua  Vekre),  the  chief  ancient 
city  of  Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
ancient  Italy,  situated  16  rn.  N.  of  Neapolis,.on  the  N.E.  edge 
of  the  Campanian  plain.  Its  site  in  a  position  not  naturally 
defensible,  together  with  the  regularity  of  its  plan,  indicates  that 
it  is  not  a  very  ancient  town,  though  it  very  likely  occupies  the 
site  of  an  early  Oscan  settlement.  Its  foundation  is  attributed 
by  Cato  to  the  Etruscans,  and  the  date  given  as  about  200  years 
before  it  was  "  taken  "  by  Rome  (Veil  L  7).  If  this  be  referred, 
not  to  its  capture  in  the  second  Punic  War  (211  B.C.)  but  to  its 
submission  to  Rome  in  338  b.c,  we  get  about  600  B.C.  as  the  date 
of  its  foundation,  a  period  at  which  the  Etruscan  power  was  at 
its  highest,  and  which  may  perhaps,  therefore,  be  accepted.1 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  probably  Campus,  a  plain,*  as  the 
adjective  Campanus  shows,  Capuanus  being  a  later  form  stig- 
matized as  incorrect  by  Varro  (De  L.L.x,  16).  The  derivation 
from  xarut  (a  vulture,  Latinized  into  VoUumum  by  some 
authorities  who  tell  us  that  this  was  the  original  name),  and  that 
from  caput  (as  though  the  name  had  been  given  it  as  the  "  head  " 
of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities  of  Campania),  must  be  rejected. 

1  G.  Patron!,  in  A  Ui  id  Congresso  Internationals  di  Scunse  Storicke 
(Rome,  1004),  v.  217,  is  inclined  to  place  it  coariderabry  earlier. 

*  Livy  iv.  37,  "  Vulturnuxn  Etnitconun  urban  quae  nunc  Capua 
est.  ab  SamnftibuB  captam  (423  B.C.)  Capuamque  ab  duce  eorum 
Capye,  vcl,  quod  proptus  vero  est,  a  carapestri  agro  appellatam." 


The  Etruscan  supremacy  in  Campania  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Samnite  invasion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  bx.  (sea 
Campania);  these  conquerors,  however,  entered  into  alliance 
with  Rome  for  protection  against  the  Samnite  mountain  tribes, 
and  with  Capua  came  the  dependent  communities  Casilinum, 
CalarJa,  Atella,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  Campania  now  fed 
under  Roman  supremacy.  The  citizens  received  the  emits  sins 
sufragio.  In  the  second  Samnite  War  they  proved  untrustworthy, 
so  that  the  Ager  Falernus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volturnus 
was  taken  from  them  and  distributed  among  citizens  of  Rome, 
the  tribus  Falerna  being  thus  formed;  and  in  318  the  powers  of  the 
native  officials  (meddices)  were  limited  by  the  appointment  of 
officials  with  the  title  praefecU  Capuam  Cumas  (taking  their 
name  from  the  most  important  towns  of  Campania);  these  were 
at  first  mere  deputies  of  the  praetor  urbonus,  but  after  123  B.C. 
were  elected  Roman  magistrates,  four  in  number;  they  governed 
the  whole  of  Campania  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  they 
were  abolished.  In  312  B.C.  Capua  was  connected  with  Rome 
by  the  construction  of  the  Via  Appia,  the  most  important  of  the 
military  highways  of  Italy.  The  gate  by  which  it  left  the 
Servian  walls  of  Rome  bore  the  name  Porta  Capena — perhaps 
the  only  case  in  which  a  gate  in  this  enceinte  bears  the  name  of 
the  place  to  which  it  led.  At  what  time  the  Via  Latina  was 
prolonged  to  Casilinum  is  doubtful  (it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was 
done  when  Capua  fell  under  Roman  supremacy,  i.e.  before  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Appia);  it  afforded  a  route  only  6  m. 
longer,  and  the  difficulties  in  connexion  with  its  construction 
were  much  less;  it  also  avoided  the  troublesome  journey  through 
the  Pomptine  Marshes  (see  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  British 
School  at  Rome,  i.  21 7,  London,  1002).  The  importance  of  Capua 
increased  steadily  during  the  3rd  century,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  War  it  was  considered  to  be  only  slightly 
behind  Rome  and  Carthage  themselves,  and  was  able  to  furnish 
30,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  Until  after  the  defeat  of 
Cannae  it  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  but,  after  a  vain  demand 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be  selected  from  it,  it 
transferred  its  allegiance  to  Hannibal,  who  made  it  bis  winter- 
quarters,  with  bad  results  to  the  morale  of  his  troops  (see  Punic 
Wars)  .  After  a  long  siege  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  21 1  B.c 
and  severely  punished;  its  magistrates  and  communal  organiza- 
tion were  abolished,  the  inhabitants  losing  their  civic  rights,  and 
its  territory  became  Roman  state  domain.  Parts,of  it  were  sold 
in  205  and  109  B.C.,  another  part  was  divided  among  the  citizens 
of  the  new  colonies  of  Volturnum  and  Liternum  established 
near  the  coast  in  104  B.C.,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  was 
reserved  to  be  let  by  the  state.  Considerable  difficulties  occurred 
in  preventing  illegal  encroachments  by  private  persons,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  buy  a  number  of  them  out  in  162  bx:.  It 
was,  after  that  period,  let,  not  to  large  but  to  small  proprietors. 
Frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  democratic  leaders  to 
divide  the  land  among  new  settlers.  Brutus  in  83  B.C.  actually 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony,  but  it  was  soon  dissolved;  and 
Cicero's  speeches  De  Lege  Agraria  were  directed  against  a 
similar  attempt  by  Servilius  Rullus  in  63  B.C.  In  the  meantime 
the  necessary  organization  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  thickly- 
populated  district  was  in  a  measure  supplied  by  grouping  them 
round  important  shrines,  especially  that  of  Diana  Tifatina,  in 
connexion  with  which  a  pagus  Dianae  existed,  as  we  learn  from 
many  inscriptions;  a  pagus  Herculaneus  is  also  known.  The 
town  of  Capua  belonged  to  none  of  these  organizations,  and  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  praefecU.  It  enjoyed  great  prosperity, 
however,  owing  to  its  spelt,  which  was  worked  into  groats,  wine, 
roses,  spices,  unguents,  &c,  and  also  owing  to  its  manufactures, 
especially  of  bronze  objects,  of  which  both  the  elder  Cato  and 
the  elder  Pliny  speak  in  the  highest  terms  (De  agr.  13s;  Hist. 
Nat.  xxiv.  95).  Its  luxury  remained  proverbial;  and'  Campania 
is  especially  spoken  of  as  the  home  of  gladiatorial  combats. 
From  the  gladiatorial  schools  of  Campania  came  Spartacus  and 
his  followers  in  73  b.c  Julius  Caesar  as  consul  in  59  b.c.  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  connexion  with 
his  agrarian  law,  and  20,000  Roman  citizens  were  settled  in  this 
territory.     The  number  of  colonists  was  increased  by  Mark 
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Antony,  Augusta*  (who  constructed  An  aqueduct  from  the  Mons 
Ufata,  and  gave  the  town  of  Capua  estates  in  the  district  of 
Cnossus  in  Crete  to  the  value  of  ra  million  sesterces — £120,000), 
and  Nero.  In  the  war  of  aj>.  69  it  took  the  side  of  ViteWus. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  is  not  often  mentioned;  but  in  the 
4th  century  it  was  the  seat  of  the  consistent  Campania*  and  its 
chief  town,  though  Ausonhis  puts  it  behind  Mediolanum  (Milan) 
and  Aquikia  in  his  ordo  nobiiium  itrbium.  Under  Constantino 
we  hear  of  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  church  in  Capua.  In 
ls>.  456  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Genseric,  but  must  have 
been  soon  rebuilt:  it  was,  however,  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  840  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  founded 
about  497,  alone  remained.  It  contains  $a  ancient  marble 
commits,  but  was  modernized  in  1766.  The  site  was  only 
occupied  in  the  late  middle  ages  by  a  village  which  has,  however, 
outgrown  the  medieval  Capua  in  modern  days. 

Remains. — No  pre-Roman  remains  have  been  found  within 
the  town  of  Capua  itself,  but  important  cemeteries  have  been 
discovered  on  all  sides  of  it,  the  earliest  of  which  go  back  to  the 
7th  or  6th  century  B.C.  The  tombs  are  of  various  forms,  partly 
chambers  with  frescoes  on  the  walls,  partly  cubical  blocks  of 
peperino,  hollowed  out,  with  grooved  lids.  The  objects  found 
within  them  consist  mainly  of  vases  of  bronze  (many  of  them 
without  feet,  and  with  incused  designs  of  Etruscan  style)  and  of 
day,  some  of  Greek,  some  of  local  manufacture,  and  of  paintings. 
On  the  east  of  the  town,  in  the  Patturelli  property,  a  temple  has 
been  discovered  with  Oscan  votive  inscriptions,  some  of  them 
inscribed  upon  terra-cotta  tablets,  others  on  cippi,  while  of  a 
group  of  150  tufa  statuettes  (representing  a  matron  holding  one 
or  more  children  in  her  lap)  three  bore  Latin  inscriptions  of  the 
early  imperial  period.  The  site  of  the  town  being  in  a  perfectly 
flat  plain,  without  natural  defences,  it  was  possible  to  lay  it  out 
regularly.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  accurately  determined 
by  the  fact  that  the  Via  Appia,  which  runs  from  north-west  to 
south-east  from  Casilinnm  to  Calatia,  turns  due  east  very  soon 
after  passing  the  so-called  Arco  Campano  (a  triumphal  arch  of 
good  brickwork,  once  faced  with  marble,  with  three  openings, 
erected  in  honour  of  some  emperor  unknown),  and  continues  to 
run  in  this  direction  for  5413}  English  feet  (=  6000  ancient 
Oscan  feet).  The  west  gate  was  the  Porta  Romana;  remains 
of  the  east  gate  (the  name  of  which  we  do  not  know)  have  been 
found.  This  fact  shows  that  the  main  street  of  the  town  was 
perfectly  orientated,  and  that  before  the  Via  Appia  was  con- 
structed, i.e.  in  all  probability  in  pre-Roman  times.  The  width 
of  the  town  from  north  to  south  cannot  be  so  accurately  deter- 
mined as  the  line  of  the  north  and  south  walls  is  not  known, 
though  it  can  be  approximately  fixed  by  the  absence  of  tombs 
(Beloch  fixes  it  at  4000  Oscan  feet  =  3609  English  feet),  nor  is  it 
absolutely  certain  (though  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
for  Cicero  praises  its  regular  arrangement  and  fine  streets)  that 
the  plan  of  the  town  was  rectangular.  Within  the  town  are 
remains  of  thermae  on  the  north  of  the  Via  Appia  and  of  a  theatre 
opposite,  on  the  south.  The  former  consisted  of  a  large  crypto- 
porticus  round  three  sides  of  a  court,  the  south  side  being  open 
to  the  road;  it  now  lies  under  the  prisons.  Beloch  (see  below) 
attributes  this  to  the  Oscan  period;  but  the  construction  as 
shown  in  Labruzzi's  drawing  (v.  17) l  is  partly  of  brick-work  and 
opus  reticulatum,  which  may,  of  course,  belong  to  a  restoration. 
The  stage  of  the  theatre  had  its  back  to  the  road;  Labruzzi 
(v.  18)  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  cavea.  It  appears  from 
inscriptions  that  it  was  erected  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Other  inscriptions,  however,  prove  the  existence  of  a  theatre  as 
early  as  94  B.C.,  so  that  the  existence  of  another  elsewhere  must 
be  assumed.  We  know  that  the  Roman  colony  was  divided  into 
regions  and  possessed  a  capitolium,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
within  the  town,  and  that  the  market-place,  for  unguents 
especially,  was  caBcd  Seplasia;  we  also  hear  of  an  aedes  alba, 
probably  the  original  senate  house,  which  stood  in  an  open  space 
known  as  albana.  But  the  sites  of  all  these  are  quite  uncertain. 
Outside  the  town  on  the  north  is  the  amphitheatre,  built  in  the 

1  For  these  drawings  see  T.  Ashby.  "  Demos  inealts  de  Carlo 
Labruzzi,"  in  Milonges  de  I'Ecole  franfaiu,  1903,  414. 


time  of  Augustus,  restored  by  Hadrian  and  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  as  the  inscription  over  the  main  entrance 
recorded.  The  exterior  was  formed  by  80  Doric  arcades  of  four 
storeys  each,  but  only  two  arches  now  remain.  The  keystones 
were  adorned  with  heads  of  divinities.  The  interior  is  better 
preserved;  beneath  the  arena  are  subterranean  passages  like 
those  in  the  amphitheatre  at  PuteoH.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
existence;  the  longer  diameter  is  185  yds.,  the  shorter  152,  and 
the  arena  measures  83  by  49  yds.,  the  corresponding  dimensions 
in  the  colosseum  at  Rome  being  205,  170,  93  and  58  yds.  To 
the  east  are  considerable  remains  of  baths— a  large  octagonal 
building,  an  apse  against  which  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Grazie  is  built,  and  several  heaps  of  dehris.  On  the  Via  Appia, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  east  gate  of  the  town,  are  two  large  and 
well-preserved  tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  known  as  le  Corccri 
vecchie  and  la  ConocMa.  To  the  east  of  the  amphitheatre  an 
ancient  road,  the  Via  Dianae,  leads  north  to  the  Pagus  Dianae, 
on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Mons  Tnata,  a  community  winch  sprang 
up  round  the  famous  and  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  and  probably 
received  an  independent  organization  after  the  abolition  of  that 
of  Capua  in  a  1 1  B.C.  The  place  often  served  as  a  base  for  attacks 
on  the  latter,  and  Sulla,  after  his  defeat  of  C.  Norbanus,  gave  the 
whole  of  the  mountain  to  the  temple.  Within  the  territory  of 
the  pagus  were  several  other  temples  with  their  magistri.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  community  of  Capua,  we  find  magistri  of 
the  temple  of  Diana  still  existing,  but  they  were  probably 
officials  of  Capua  itself.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  Benedictine 
church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Formis*  which  dates  from  044*  and 
was  reconstructed  by  the  abbot  Desiderius  (afterwards  Pope 
Victor  III.)  of  Monte  Cassmo  in  1073,  with  interesting  paintings, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  1  ith  century  to  the  middle  of  the  1 2th, 
in  which  five  different  styles  may  be  distinguished.  They  form  a 
complete  representation  of  all  the  chief  episodes  of  the  New 
Testament  (see  F.  X.  Kraus,  Jahrbuch  d.  k.  preuss.  Kunst- 
sammlungen,  xiv.).  Deposits  of  votive  objects  (Jooissae), 
removed  from  the  ancient  temple  from  time  to  time  as  new  ones 
came  in  and  occupied  all  the  available  space,  have  been  found, 
and  considerable  remains  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  Vicus 
Dianae  (among  them  a  triumphal  arch  and  some  baths,  also  a 
hall  with  frescoes,  representing  the  goddess  herself  ready  for  the 
chase)  still  exist 

The  ancient  road  from  Capua  went  on  beyond  the  Vicus 
Dianae  to  the  Volturnus  (remains  of  the  J>ridge  still  exist)  and 
then  turned  east  along  the  river  valley  to  Caiatia  and  Telesia. 
Other  roads  ran  to  Puteoli  and  Cumae  (the  so-called  Via 
Campana)  and  to  Neapolis,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  Via  Appia 
passed  through  Capua,  which  was  thus  the  most  important  road 
centre  of  Campania  (q.v.). 

See  Th.  Mommaen  in  Corpus  Inscrip.  Lot.  x.  (Berlin,  1883),  p.  365 
seq.:  J.  Beloch,  Campanien  (Breslau,  1890),  295  seq.;  Ch.  Hiilsen  in 
Pauly-WIssowa,  Realencydop&die  (Stuttgart,  1899),  lii.  1555.  (T.  As.) 

CAPUCHIN  MONKEY,  the  English  name  of  a  tropical 
American  monkey  scientifically  known  as  Ccbus  ccpurinus;  the 
plural,  capuchins,  is  extended  to  embrace  all  the  numerous 
species  of  the  same  genus,  whose  range  extends  from  Nicaragua 
to  Paraguay.  These  monkeys,  whose  native  name  is  sapajou, 
are  the  typical  representatives  of  the  family  Cebidac,  and  belong 
to  a  sub-family  in  which  the  tail  is  generally  prehensile.  From 
the  other  genera  of  that  group  (Cebinae)  with  prehensile  tails 
capuchins  are  distinguished  by  the  comparative  shortness  of 
that  appendage,  and  the  absence  of  a  naked  area  on  the  under 
surface  of  its  extremity.  The  hair  is  not  woolly,  the  general 
build  is  rather  stout,  and  the  limbs  are  of  moderate  length  and 
slenderness.  The  name  capuchin  is  derived  from  the  Bomewhat 
cowl-like  form  assumed  by  the  thick  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  the  sapajous.  In  their  native  haunts  these  monkeys 
go  about  in  troops  of  considerable  size,  frequenting  the  summits 
of  the  tall  forest-trees,  from  which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  descend. 
In  addition  to  fruits  of  various  kinds,  they  consume  tender 
shoots  and  buds,  insects,  eggs  and  young  birds.    Many  of  the 

*  The  name  comes  from  the  aqueduct  (forma)  erected  by  Augustus 
for  the  supply  of  Capua,  remains  of  which  •till  ewat. 
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species  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  very  little  is  known  of  their 
habits  in  a  wild  state,  although  several  members  of  the  group 
are  common  in  captivity  (see  Pshiatbs).  (R.  L.*) 

.  CAPUCHINS,  an  order  of  friars  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  chief  and  only  permanent  offshoot  from  the  Franciscans. 
It  arose  about  the  year  1520,  when  Matteo  di  Baasi,  an  "  Obser- 
vant "  Franciscan,  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  habit 
worn  by  the  Franciscans  was  not  the  one  that  St  Francis  had 
worn;  accordingly  he  made  himself  a  pointed  or  pyramidal 
hood  and  also  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  and  went  about  bare- 
footed. His  superiors  tried  to  suppress  these  innovations,  but 
in  1528  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Clement  VII.  and  also  the 
permission  to  live  as  a  hermit  and  to  go  about  everywhere 
preaching  to  the  poor;  and  these  permissions  were  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  all  such  as  might  join  him  in  the  attempt  to 
restore  the  most  literal  observance  possible  of  St  Francis's  rule. 
Matteo  was  soon  joined  by  others.  The  Observants  opposed 
the  movement,  but  the  Conventuals  supported  it,  and  so  Matteo 
and  his  companions  were  formed  into  a  congregation,  called 
the  Hermit  Friars  Minor,  as  a  branch  of  the  Conventual  Fran- 
ciscans, but  with  a  vicar  of  their  own,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  general  of  the  Conventuals.  From  their  hood  (capucke) 
they  received  the  popular  name  of  Capuchins.  In  1529  they 
had  four  houses  and  held  their  first  general  chapter,  at  which 
their  special  rules  were  drawn  up.  The  eremitical  idea  was 
abandoned,  but  the  life  was  to  be  one  of  extreme  austerity, 
simplicity  and  poverty — in  all  things  as  near  an  approach  to 
St  Francis's" idea  as  was  practicable.  Neither  the  monasteries 
nor  the  congregation  should  possess  anything,  nor  were  any 
devices  to  be  resorted  to  for  evading  this  law;  no  large  provision 
against  temporal  wants  should  be  made,  and  the  supplies  in  the 
house  should  never  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  a  few  days. 
Everything  was  to  be  obtained  by  begging,  and  the  friars  were 
not  allowed  even  to  touch  money.  The  communities  were  to  be 
small,  eight  being  fixed  as  the  normal  number  and  twelve  as  the 
limit.  In  furniture  and  clothing  extreme  simplicity  was  enjoined 
and  the  friars  were  to  go  bare-footed  without  even  sandals. 
Besides  the  choral  canonical  office,  a  portion  of  which  was  recited 
at  midnight,  there  were  two  hours  of  private  prayer  daily.  The 
fasts  and  disciplines  were  rigorous  and  frequent.  The  great  ex- 
ternal work  was  preaching  and  spiritual  ministrations  among 
the  poor.  In  theology  the  Capuchins  abandoned  the  later 
Franciscan  school  of  Scotus;  and  returned  to  the  earlier  school 
of  Bonavenlura  (q.v.).  The  new  congregation  at  the  outset 
of  its  history  underwent  a  series  of  severe  blows.  The  two 
founders  left  it,  Matteo  di  Bassi  to  return  to  the  Observants, 
while  his  first  companion,  on  being  superseded  in  the  office  of 
vicar,  became  so  insubordinate  that  he  had  to  be  expelled. 
The  case  of  the  third  vicar,  Bernardino  Ochino  (q.v.),  who  became 
a  Calvinist,  1543,  and  married,  was  even  more  disastrous. 
This  mishap  brought  the  whole  congregation  under  the  suspicion 
of  heretical  tendencies  and  the  pope  resolved  to  suppress  it; 
he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  allow  it  to  continue,  but  the 
Capuchins  were  forbidden  to  preach.  In  a  couple  of  years  the 
authorities  were  satisfied  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  general  body 
of  Capuchin  friars,  and  the  permission  to  preach  was  restored. 
The  congregation  at  once  began  to  multiply  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  by  the  end  of  the  16th  century  the  Capuchins  had 
spread  all  over  the  Catholic  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  in  1619 
they  were  freed  from  their  dependence  on  the  Conventual 
Franciscans  and  became  an  independent  order,  with  a  general 
of  their  own.  They  are  said  to  have  had  at  that  time  1500  houses 
divided  into  fifty  provinces.  They  were  one'  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  Catholic  Counter-reformation,  working  assiduously 
among  the  poor,  preaching,  catechizing,  confessing  in  all  parts, 
and  impressing  the  minds  of  the  common  people  by  the  great 
poverty  and  austerity  of  their  life.  By  these  means  they  were 
also  extraordinarily  successful  in  making  converts  from  Pro- 
testantism to  CathoUcism.  Not  were  the  activities  of  the 
Capuchins  confined  to  Europe.  From  an  early  date  they  under- 
took missions  to  the  heathen  in  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
at  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  a  Capuchin  missionary  college 


was  founded  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  subjects 
for  foreign  missions.  A  large  number  of  Capuchins  have  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  Gospel.  This  activity  in  Europe  and  else- 
where continued  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  when  the 
number  of  Capuchin  friars  was  estimated  at  31,000. 

Like  all  other  orders,  the  Capuchins  suffered  severely  from 
the  secularizations  and  revolutions  of  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  19th;  but  they  survived  the  strain, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  rapidly  recovered 
ground.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were 
fifty  provinces  with  some  500  monasteries  and  300  hospices  or 
lesser  houses;  and  the  number  of  Capuchin  friars,  including 
lay-brothers,  was  reckoned  at  950a  In  England  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  Capuchin  monasteries,  and  in  Ireland  three.  The 
Capuchins  now.  possess  the  church  of  the  Portiuncula  at  Asaisi. 
The  Capuchins  still  keep  up  their  missionary  work  and.  have  some 
200  missionary  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world — notably  India, 
Abyssinia  and  the  Turkish  empire.  Though  "  the  poorest  of  all 
orders,"  it  has  attracted  into  its  ranks  an  extraordinary  number 
of  the  highest  nobility  and  even  of  royalty.  The  celebrated 
Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  Temperance  in  Ireland,  was  a 
Capuchin  friar.  Like  the  Franciscans  the  Capuchins  wear  a 
brown  habit. 

The  Capuchines  are  Capuchin  nuns.  They  were  founded 
in  1538  in  Naples.  They  lived  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Capuchin  friars,  and  so  austere  was  the  life  that 
they  were  called  "  Sisters  of  Suffering."  The  order  spread  to 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  few  convents  stfll  exist 

In  order  fully  to  erasp  the  meaning  of  the  Capuchin  reform,  it  b 
necessary  to  know  the  outlines  of  Franciscan  history  (see  Francis- 
cans). There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  modern  general  history  of 
the  Capuchin  order  as  a  whole,  though  there  are  histories  of  various 

f>rovinces  and  of  the  foreign  missions.  The  references  to  all  this 
itcrature  win  be  found  in  the  article  °  Kapuzinerorden  "  in  Wctzer 
und  Welte,  Kirchenlexicon  (2nd  ed.),  which  is  the  best  general  sketch 
on  the  subject.  Shorter  sketches,  with  the  needful  references,  are 
given  in  Max  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregatumtn  (1806),  i-  $  44, 
and  in  Hcrzog-Hauck,  ReaUncyklop&die  (3rd  ed.),  art. "  Kapusiner. 
Hclyot's  HisL  des  ordres  rdigicux  (1792),  viu  c.  24  and  c  27, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Capuchins  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  (E.CB.) 

CAPUS,  ALFRED  (1858-  ),  French  author,  was  born  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  on  the  25th  of  November  1858.  In  1878  he 
published,  in  collaboration  with  L.  Vonoven,  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  and  in  the  next  year  the  two  produced  a  one-act  piece, 
Le  Mori  malgrt  lui,  at  the  Thtatre  Cluny.  He  had  been  educated 
as  an  engineer,  but  became  a  journalist,  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Figaro  in  1894.  His  novels,  Qui  perd  gagne  (1890),  Faux 
Dipart  (1891),  Annies  oVaventures  (1895),  which  belong  to  this 
period,  describe  the  struggles  of  three  young  men  at  the  beginning 
of  their  career.  From  the  first  of  these  he  took  his  first  comedy, 
Brignol  el  sa  fille  (Vaudeville,  23rd  November  1894).  Among 
his  later 'plays  are  Innocent  (1806),  written  with  Alphonse  Allais; 
Petites  foUes  (1897);  Rosine  (1897);  Manage  bourgeois  (1808); 
Les  Maris  de  Liontine  (1000);  La  Bourse  ou  la  vie  (1000);  La 
Veine  (1001);  La  Petite  Fonctionnaire  (1901);  Les  Deux  £coU$ 
(1902) ;  La  Chdtclaine{i<jQ2) ;  VAdversaire  (1903),  with  Emmanuel 
Arenc,  which  was  produced  in  London  by  Mr  George  Alexander 
as  The  Man  of  the  Moment,  and  Notre  Jeunesse  (1004),  the  first 
of  his  plays  to  be  represented  at  the  Theatre  Francais;  Monsieur 
Piigois  (1005);  and,  in  collaboration  with  Lucien  Descaves, 
V  Attentat  (1906). 

See  £douard  Quet,  Alfred  Capus  (1904),  with  appreciations  by 
various  authors,  in  the  series  of  CHibriUs  oTaujourd'huL 

CAPYBARA,  or  Cabfincho  (Hydrochaerus  capybara),  the 
largest  living  rodent  mammal,  characterized  by  its  moderately 
long  limbs,  partially-webbed  toes,  of  which  there  are  four  in 
front  and  three  behind,  hoof-like  nails,  sparse  hair,  short  ears, 
cleft  upper  lip  and  the  absence  of*  tail  The  dentition  is 
peculiar  on  account  of  the  great  size  and  complexity  of  the  last 
upper  molar,  which  is  composed  of  about  twelve  plates,  and 
exceeds  in  length  the  three  teeth  in  front.  The  front  surface 
I  of  the  incisors  has  a  broad,  shallow  groove.  Capybaras  art 
aquatk  rodents,  frequenting  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
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being  sometimes  found  where  the  water  is  brackish.  They 
generally  associate  in  herds,  and  spend  most  of  the  day  in  covert 
on  the  banks,  feeding  in  the  evening  and  morning.  When  dis- 
turbed they  make  for  the  water,  in  which  they  swim  and  dive 
with  expertness,  often  remaining  below  the  surface  for  several 
minutes.  Their  usual  food  consists  of  water-plants  and  bark, 
but  in  cultivated  districts  they  do  much  harm  to  crops.  Their 
cry  is  a  low,  abrupt  grunt.  From  five  to  eight  is  the  usual 
number  in  a  litter,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  only  one  in  the 
year;  and  the  young  are  carried  on  their  parent's  back  when 
in  the  water.  Extinct  species  of  capybara  occur  in  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  Argentina,  some  of  which  were  considerably  larger 
than  the  living  form.  Capybaras  belong  to  the  family  Caviidae, 
the  leading  characteristics  of  which  are  given  in  Rooenxxa. 
When  full-grown  the  entire  length  of  the  animal  is  about  4  ft., 
and  the  girth  3  ft.  Their  geographical  range  extends  from 
Guiana  to  the  river  Plate.  Capybaras  can  be  easily  tamed; 
numbers  are  killed  on  land  by  jaguars  and  in  the  water  by 
caimans — the  alligators  of  South  America. 

CAR  (Late  Lat.  carra),  a  term  originally  applied  to  a  small 
two-wheeled  vehicle  for  transport  (see  Carriage),  but  also  to 
almost  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  &c,  and 
to  the  carrying-part  of  a  balloon.  With  some  specific  qualifica- 
tion (tram-car,  street-car,  railway-car,  sleeping-car,  motor-car, 
&c)  it  Is  combined  to  serve  as  a  general  word  instead  of  carriage 
or  vehicle.  From  Ireland  comes  the  "  jaunting-car,"  which  is 
in  general  use,  both  in  the  towns,  where  it  is  the  commonest 
public  carriage  for  hire,  and  in  the  country  districts,  whe/e  it  is 
employed  to  carry  the  mails  and  for  the  use  of  tourists.  The 
gentry  and  more  well-to-do  farmers  also  use  it  as  a  private 
carriage  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  genuine  Irish  jaunting-car 
is  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  constructed  to  carry  four  persons 
besides  the  driver.  In  the  centre,  at  right  angles  to  the  axle, 
is  a  "  well "  about  18  in.  deep,  used  for  carrying  parcels  or  small 
luggage,  and  covered  with  a  lid  which  is  usually  furnished  with 
a  cushion.  The  "  well "  provides  a  low  back  to  each  of  the  two 
seats,  which  are  in  the  form  of  wings  placed  over  each  wheel, 
with  foot  boards  hanging  outside  the  wheel  on  hinges,  so  that 
when  not  in  use  they  can  be  turned  up  over  the  seats,  thus 
reducing  the  width  of  the  car  (sometimes  very  necessary  in  the 
narrow  country  rjoads)  and  .protecting  the  seats  from  the 
weather.  The  passengers  on  each  side  sit  with  their  backs  to 
each  other,  with  the  "  well "  between  them.  The  driver  sits 
on  a  movable  box-seat,  or  "  dicky/'  a  few  inches  high,  placed 
across  the  head  of  the  "  well,"  with  a  footboard  to  which  there 
U  usually  no  splash-board  attached.  A  more  modern  form  of 
jaunting-car,  known  as  a  "  long  car,"  chiefly  used  for  tourists, 
is  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  which 
accommodates  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  passengers  on  each  side, 
and  two  in  addition  on  a  high  box-seat  beside  the  driver.  In  the 
city  of  Cork  a  carriage  known  as  an  "  inside  car  "  is  in  common 
use.  It  is  a  two-wheeled  covered  carriage  in  which  the  pas- 
sengers sit  face  to  face  as  in  a  wagonette.  In  remote  country 
districts  the  poorer  peasants  still  sometimes  use  a  primitive 
form  of  vehicle,  called  a  "  low-backed  car,"  a  simple  square 
shallow  box  or  shelf  of  wood  fastened  to  an  axle  without  springs. 
The  two  wheels  are  solid  wooden  disks  of  the  rudest  construction, 
generally  without  the  protection  of  metal  tires,  and  so  small  in 
diameter  that  the  body  of  the  car  is  raised  only  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground. 

CARABDOBRS,  originally  mounted  troops  of  the  French 
army,  armed  with  the  carabine  (carbine).  In  1690  one  company 
of  carabinicre  was  maintained  in  each  regiment  of  cavalry. 
.Their  duties  were  analogous  to  those  of  grenadiers  in  infantry 
regiments— scouting,  detached  work,  and,  in  general,  all  duties 
requiring  special  activity  and  address.  They  fought  mounted 
and  dismounted  alike,  and  even  took  part  in  siege  warfare  in 
the  trenches.  At  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  in  1693  all  the  cara- 
biaier  companies  present  were  united  in  one  body,  and  after 
the  action  Louis  XIV.  consolidated  them  into  a  permanent 
regiment  with  the  name  Royal  Carabiniers.  This  was  one  of 
$kt  old  regiments  which  survived  the  French.  Revolution,  at 


which  time  the  title  was  changed  to  "  horse  grenadiers  ";  it  is 
represented  in  the  French  army  of  to-day  by  the  1  ith  Cuirassiers 
The  carabiniers  (6th  Dragoon  Guards)  of  the  British  army  date 
from  t6&s,  and  received  the  title  from  being  armed  with  the 
carabine  in  1692.  Regimen  tally  therefore  they  were  one  yeai 
senior  to  the  French  regiment  of  Royal  Carabiniers,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  took  part  as  a  regiment  in  the  battle  oi 
Neerwinden.  Up  to  1745  their  title  was  "  The  King's  Cara* 
biniers  ";  from  1745  to  1788  they  were  called  the  3rd  Irish  Horse, 
and  from.  1788  they  have  borne  their  present  title.  In  the 
German  army,  one  carabinier  regiment  alone  (and  Saxon  Reiter 
regiment)  remains  of  the  cavalry  corps  which  formerly  in  various 
states  bore  the  title.  In  Italy  the  gendarmerie  are  called  caro- 
binicri. 

CARABOBO,  the  smallest  of  the  thirteen  states  of  Venezuela, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  by  the  state  of  Aragua,  S. 
by  Zamora  and  W.  by  Lara.  Its  area  is  2985  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population,  according  to  an  official  estimate  of  1005,  is  221,891. 
The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  mountainous  with  moderately 
elevated  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  productiveness,  but  south 
of  the  Cordillera  there  are  extensive  grassy  plains  conterminous 
with  those  of  Guarico  and  Zamora,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  pastured.  The  principal  products  of  the  state  are  cattle, 
hides  and  cheese  from  the  southern  plains,  coffee  and  cereals  from 
the  higher  valleys,  sugar  and  aguardiente  from  the  lower  valleys 
about  Lake  Valencia,  and  cacao,  coco-nuts  and  coco-nut  fibre 
from  the  coast.  Various  minerals  are  also  found  in  its  south-west 
districts,  about  Nirgua.  The  capital  is  Valencia,  and  its  princi- 
pal towns  are  Puerto  Cabello,  Montalban  (estimated  pop.  in  1904 
7500),  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Valencia;  Nirgua  (pop.  in  1891  8394), 
an  important  commercial  and  mining  town  36$  m.  S.W.  of 
Valencia,  2500  ft.  above  sea  level;  and  Ocumare  (pop.  in  1891 
7493),  near  the  coast  18}  m.  E.  of  Puerto  Cabello,  celebrated 
for  the  fine  quality  of  its  cacao.  Carabobo  is  best  known  for  the 
battle  fought  on  the  24th  of  June  1821  on  a  plain  at  the  southern 
exit  from  the  passes  through  the  Cordillera  in  this  state,  between 
the  revolutionists  under  Bolivar  and  the  Spanish  forces  under 
La  Torre.  It  was  one  of  the  four  decisive  battles  of  the  war, 
though  the  forces  engaged  were  only  a  part  of  the  two  armies 
and  numbered  2400  revolutionists  (composed  of  1500  mounted 
Uancros  known  as  the  "Apure  legion,"  and  900  British),  and 
3000  Spaniards.  The  day  was  won  by  the  British,  who  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  the  field  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  although 
at  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  The  British  legion  was  afterwards 
acclaimed  by  Bolivar  as-  "Salvadores  dc  mi  Patria."  The 
Spanish  forces  continued  the  war  until  near  the  end  of  1823,  but 
their  operations  were  restricted  to  the  districts  on  the  coast. 

CARACAL,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Romanatzi, 
Rumania;  situated  in  the  plains  between  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Jiu  and  Ok  rivers,  and  on  the  railway  from  Corabia,  beside 
the  Danube,  to  Hermannstadt  in  Transylvania.  Pop.  (1000) 
12,055.  Caracal  has  little  trade,  except  in  grain.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  prefecture,  school  of  arts  and  crafts  and  several 
churches.  There  are  some  ruins  of  a  tower,  built  in  a.d.  217  by 
the  Roman  emperor  Ca  recall  a,  after  whom  the  place  is  named. 
In  1596  Michael  the  Brave  of  Walachia  defeated  the  Turks  near 
Caracal. 

CARACAL  {Lynx  caracal),  sometimes  called  Persian  lynx,  an 
animal  widely  distributed  throughout  south-western  Asia,  and 
over  a  large  portion  of  Africa.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox, 
of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  colour  above,  and  whitish  beneath,  * 
with  two  white  spots  above  each  of  the  eyes,  and  a  tuft  of  long 
black  hair  at  the  tip  of  the  ears;  to  these  it  owes  its  name,  which 
is  derived  from  Turkish  words  signifying  "  black-ear."  There 
is  little  information  as  to  the  habits  of  this  animal  in  a  wild 
state.  Dr  W.  T.  Blanford  considers  that  it  dwells  among  grass 
and  bushes  rather  than  in  forests.  Its  prey  is  said  to  consist 
largely  of  gazelles,  small  deer,  hares  and  peafowl  and  other  birds. 
The  caracal  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  is  trained 
to  capture  the  smaller  antelopes  and  deer  and  such  birds  as  the 
crane  and  pelican.  According  to  Blyth,  it  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment among  the  natives  to  let  loose  a  couple  of  tame  caracals 
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among  a  flock  of  pigeons  feeding  on  the  ground,  when  each  will 
strike  down  a  number  of  birds  before  the  flock  can  escape. 
Frequent  reference  is  made  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  to 
the  lynx,  and  from  such  descriptions  as  are  given  of  it  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  caracal,  and  not  the  European  lynx,  was 
referred  to.  In  South  Africa,  where  the  caracal  abounds,  its 
hide  is  made  by  the  Zulus  into  skin-cloaks,  known  as  karostes. 
According  to  W.  L.  Sclater,  these  when  used  as  blankets  are  said 
to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism;  an  ointment  prepared 
from  the  fat  of  the  animal  being  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  North  African  caracal  has  been  separated  as  Lynx,  or 
Caracal,  berbcrorum,  but  it  is  best  regarded  as  a  local  race. 

CARACALLA  (or  Cakacallus),  MARCUS  AURBL1US 
ANTONINUS  (186-217),  Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus,  was  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  on 
the  4th  of  April  186.  His  original  name  was  Bassianus;  his 
nickname  Caracalla  was  derived  from  the  long  Gallic  tunic  which 
he  wore  and  introduced  into  the  army.  He  further  received  the 
imperial  title  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  at  the  time  when 
his  father  declared  himself  the  adopted  son  of  M.  Aurelius.  After 
the  death  of  Severus  (2x1)  at  Eboracum  (York)  in  Britain, 
Caracalla  and  his  brother  Geta,  who  had  accompanied  their 
father,  returned  to  Rome  as  colleagues  in  the  supreme  power. 
In  order  to  secure  the  sole  authority,  Caracalla  barbarously 
murdered  his  brother  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  at  the  same  time 
put  to  death  some  20,000  persons,  who  were  suspected  of  favour- 
ing him,  amongst  them  the  jurist  Papinianus.  An  important 
act  of  his  reign  (212)  was  the  bestowal  of  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  upon  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  although  the 
main  object  of  Caracalla  was  doubtless  to  increase  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  on  inheritances  or  legacies  to 
which  only  Rpman  citizens  were  liable.  His  own  extravagances 
and  the  demands  of  the  soldiery  were  a  perpetual  drain  upon  his 
resources,  to  meet  which  he  resorted  to  taxes  and  extortion  of 
every  description.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  reign  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  a  mode  of  life  to  which  he  was  said  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  pangs  of  remorse.  Handing  over  the  reins 
of  government  to  his  mother,  he  set  out  in  213  for  Ractia,  where 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Alamaniri;  in  214  he  attacked  the 
Goths  in  Dacia,  whence  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Thrace  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  2 1 5  crossed  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  took  vengeance 
for  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  the  inhabitants  against  himself  and  his 
mother  by  ordering  a  general  massacre  of  the  youths  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  In  216  he  ravaged  Mesopotamia  because  Arta- 
banus,  the  Parthian  king,  refused  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Edessa,  and  in  217,  when  he 
recommenced  his  campaign,  he  was  murdered  between  Edessa 
and  Carrhae  on  the  8th  of  April  at  the  instigation  of  Opellius 
(Opilius)  Macrinus,  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  who 
succeeded  him.  Amongst  the  numerous  buildings  with  which 
Caracalla  adorned  the  city,  the  most  famous  are  the  thermae, 
and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  forum. 

Authorities. — Dio  Cassius  Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii.;  Hcrodian  iii.  10, 
iv.  14 ;  lives  of  Caracalla.  Severus  and  Geta.  in  Scriptores  Historiae 
Augusta*  1  Eutropius  viii.  19-22;  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Caesar  ibus, 
20-23;  Epit.  20-23;  Zosimus  i.  9-10 ;  H.  Schiller,  CeschichU  in 
romtschen  Kaisenett  ( 1883), 738 t[.iPau\y-Wvtsovrai,Rcalcncyclopadic, 
ii.  2434  ft*,  (von  Rohden). 

CARACAS,  the  principal  dty  and  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  an 
'elevated  valley  of  the  Venezuelan  Coast  Range  known  as  the 
plain  of  Chacao,  6$  m.  S.S.E.  of  La  Guaira,  its  port  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  in  lat.  io°  30'  N.,  long.  ©>•  4'  W.  The  plain 
is  about  n  m.  long  by  3  m.  wide,  and  Js  separated  from  the 
coast  by  a  part  of  the  mountain  chain  which  extends  along 
almost  the  entire  water  front  of  the  republic.  It  is  covered  with 
weH«cultivated  plantations.  The  Guaira  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Tuy,  traverses  the  plain  from  west  to  east,  and  flows  past  the 
dty  on  the  south.  Among  its  many  small  tributaries  are  the 
Catuche,  Caroata  and  Anauco,  which  flow  down  through  the  dty 
from  the  north  and  give  it  a  natural  surface  drainage.  The  dty 
It  built  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  valley  and  at  the  foot  of  the 


Cerro  de  Avila,  and  stands  from  2887  to  3442  ft.  above  sea  level, 
the  elevation  of  the  Plaza  de  Bolivar,  its  topographical  centre, 
being  3025  ft.    Two  miles  north-east  is  the  famous  Silla  de 
Caracas,  whose  twin  summits,  like  a  gigantic  old-fashioned 
saddle  (silla),  rise  to  an  devation  of  8622  ft.;  and  the  Naigucte, 
still  farther  eastward,  overlooks  the  valley  from  a  height  of 
9186  ft.    The  climate  of  Caracas  is  often  described  as  that  of 
perpetual  spring.    It  is  subject,  however,  to  extreme  and  rapid 
variations  in  temperature,  to  alternations  of  dry  and  humid 
winds  (the  latter,  called  cartas,  being  irritating  and  oppressive), 
to  chilling  night  mists  brought  up  from  the  coast  by  the  westerly 
winds,  and  to  other  influences  productive  of  malaria,  catarrh, 
fevers,  bilious  disorders  and  rheumatism.    The  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures  range  from  84°  to  480  F.,  the  annual 
mean  being  about  66°,  and  the  daily  variation  is  often  as  much 
as  15°.    The  dty  is  buih  with  its  streets  running  between  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  and  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.    Two  intersecting  central  streets  also  divide  the  dty 
into  four  sections,  in  each  of  which  the  streets  are  methodically 
named  and  numbered,  as  North  3rd,  5th,  7th,  &c,  or  West  2nd, 
4th,  6th,  &c,  according  to  direction  and  location.    This  method 
of  numeration  dates  from  the  time  of  Guzman  Blanco,  but  the 
common  people  adhere  to  the  names  bestowed  upon  the  dty 
squares  in  earlier  times.    The  streets  are  narrow,  but  are  dean 
and  well-paved,  and  are  lighted  by  electridty  and  gas.    There 
are  several  handsome  squares  and  public  gardens,  adorned  with 
statues,  trees  and  shrubbery.    The  prindpal  square  is  the  Plaza 
de  Bolivar,  the  conventional  centre  of  the  dty,  in  which  stands 
a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Bolivar,  and  on  which  face  the 
cathedral,   archbishop's    residence,   Casa    Amarilla,   national 
library,  general  post  office  and  other  public  offices.    The  Inde- 
pendencia  Park,  formerly  called  Calvario  Park,  which  occupies 
a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  dry,  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
of  the  public  gardens.    Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  capitol, 
which  occupies  a  whole  square,  the  university,  of  nearly  equal 
size,  the  cathedral,  pantheon,  masonic  temple  (built  by  the 
state  in  the  spendthrift  days  of  Guzman  Blanco),  national 
library,  opera-house,  and  a  number  of  large  churches.    The  dty 
is  generously  provided  with  all  the  modern  public  services, 
including  two  street  car  lines,  local  and  long  distance  tdephone 
lines,  electric  power  and  light,  and  waterworks.    The  prindpal 
water  supply  is  derived  from  the  Macarao  river,  15  m.  distant. 
Railway  connexion  with  the  port  of  La  Guaira  was  opened  in  1883 
by  means  of  a  line  23  m.  long.    Another  line  (the  Gran  Ferro- 
carril  de  Venezuela)  passes  through  the  mountains  to  Valencia, 
mm.  distant,  and  two  short  lines  run  to  neighbouring  villages, 
one  to  Petare  and  Santa  Luda,  and  the  other  to  El  Valle.    The 
archbishop  of  Venezuela  resides  in  Caracas  and  has  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Ciudad  BoUvar,  Calabozo, 
Barquisimeto,  Merida  and  Maracaibo.    There  are  no  manu- 
factures of  note. 

Caracas  was  founded  in  1567  by  Diego  de  Losada  under 
the  pious  title  of  Santiago  de  Le6n  de  Caracas,  and  has  been 
successively  capital  of  the  province  of  Caracas,  of  the  captaincy- 
general  of  Caracas  and  Venezuela,  and  of  the  republic  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  also  one  of  the  two  chief  dties,  or  capitals,  of  the 
Federal  district.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and 
claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  colony  in  South  America 
to  overthrow  Spanish  colonial  authority.  The  dty  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  181 2.  In  the  war 
of  independence  it  was  repeatedly  subjected  to  pillage  and 
slaughter  by  both  parties  in  the  strife,  and  did  not  recover  its 
losses  for  many  years.  In  18 10  its  population  was  estimated  at 
50,000;  seventy-one  years  later  the  census  of  1881  gave  it  only 
55,638.  In  1891  Its  urban  population  was  computed  to  be 
72,429,  which  in  1904  was  estimated  to  have  increased  to  about 
00,000. 

CARACCI,  LODOVICO,  AGOSTINO,  and  ANNIBALK,  three 
celebrated  Itafian  painters,  were  bora  at  Bologna  in  1555, 1557, 
and  1560  respectively.  LodoVico,  the  eldest,  son  of  a  butcher, 
was  uncle  to  the  two  younger,  Afoatino  and  Annibale,  sons  of  a 
tailor,  and  had  nearly  finished  his  professional  etudita  before  the 
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others  had  begun  their  education.    From  being  a  reputed  dunce, 
while  studying  under  Tintoretto  in  Venice,  he  gradually  rose,  by 
an  attentive  observation  of  nature  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  preserved  at  Bologna,  Venice, 
Florence  and  Parma,  to  measure  himself  with  the  teachers  of  his 
day,  and  ultimately  projected  the  opening  of  a  rival  school  in  his 
native  place.    Finding  himself  unable  to  accomplish  his  design 
without  assistance,  he  sent  for  his  two  nephews,  and  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  handicrafts  (Agostino  being  a  goldsmith, 
and  Annibale  a  tailor)  for  the  profession  of  painting.    Agostino 
he  first  placed  under  the  care  of  Fontana,  retaining  Annibale  in 
his  own  studio;  but  he  afterwards  sent  both  to  Venice  and  Parma 
to  copy  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Correggio,  on  which 
his.  own  taste  had  been  formed.    On  their  return,  the  three 
relatives,  assisted  by  an  eminent  anatomist,  Anthony.de  la  Tour, 
opened,  in  1580,  an  academy  of  painting  under  the  name  of  the 
Incamminati  (or,  as  we  might  paraphrase  it,  the  Right  Road), 
provided  with  numerous  casts,  books  and  bassi-rilievi,  which 
Lodovico  had  collected  in  bis  travels.    From  the  affability  and 
kindness  of  the  Caracci,  and  their  zeal  for  the  scientific  education 
of  the  students,  their  academy  rose  rapidly  in  popular  estimation, 
and  soon  every  other  school  of  art  in  Bologna  was  deserted  and 
dosed.   They  continued  together  till,  at  the  invitation  of  Cardinal 
Farnese;  Annibale  and  Agostino  went  to  Rome  in  1600  to  paint 
the  gallery  of  the  cardinal's  palace.    The  superior  praises  awarded 
to  Agostino  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Annibale,  already  kindled 
by  the  brilliant  reception  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Incamminati 
to  Agostino's  still  highly  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  Communion 
of  St  Jerome,"  and  the  latter  was  dismissed  to  Parma  to  paint 
the  great  saloon  of  the  Casino.    Here  he  died  in  1602,  when  on 
the  eve  of  finishing  his  renowned  painting  of  "Celestial,  Terrestrial 
and  Venal  Love."    Annibale  continued  to  work  alone  at  the 
Farnese  gallery  till  the  designs  were   completed;    but,    dis- 
appointed at  the  miserable  remuneration  offered  by  the  cardinal, 
he  retired  to  Naples,  where  an  unsuccessful  contest  for  a  great 
work  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  in  1600.    Lodovico  always  remained  at  his  academy 
in  Bologna  (excepting  for  a  short  visit  to  his  cousin  at  Rome), 
though  invited  to  execute  paintings  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  died  in  1619,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena.    The  works  of  Lodovico  are  numerous  in  the  chapels 
•f  Bologna.    The  most  famous  are — The  "  Madonna  standing  on 
the  moon,  with  St  Francis  and  St  Jerome  beside  her,  attended  by 
a  retinue  of  angels";  "John  the  Baptist,"  "St  Jerome,"  "St 
Benedict "  and  "  St  Cecilia  ";  and  the  "  Limbo  of  the  Fathers." 
He  was  by  far  the  most  amiable  of  the  three  painters,  rising 
superior  to  all  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  his  rivals,  and  though 
he  received  large  sums  for  his  productions,  yet,  from  his  almost 
unparalleled  liberality  to  the  students  of  the  academy,  he  died 
poor.    With  skill  in  painting  Agostino  combined  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  engraving  (which  he  had  studied  under  Cornelius 
de  Cort)  and  high  accomplishments  as  a  scholar.    He  died  not 
untroubled  by  remorse  for  the  indecencies  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  corruption  of  the  time,  he  had  introduced  into  some 
of  bis  engravings.    The  works  of  Annibale  are  more  diversified 
in  style  than  those  of  the  others,  and  comprise  specimens  of 
painting  after  the  manner  of  Correggio,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese, 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo.    The  most  distinguished  are  the 
"  Dead  Christ  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna  ";  the  "  Infant  and 
St  John  ";  "  St  Catherine  ";  "  St  Roch  distributing  alms  " 
(now  in  the  Dresden  gallery);  and  the  "  Saviour  wailed  over  by 
the  Maries,"  at  present  in  possession  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle.    He 
frequently  gave  great  importance  to  the  landscape  in  his  com- 
positions.   The  reputation  of  Annibale   is   tarnished  by  his 
jealousy  and  vindictiveness  towards  his  brother,  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  disposition,  which  contributed  to  bring  him  to  a 
comparatively  early  grave. 

The  three  Caracci  were  the  founders  of  the  so-called  Eclectic 
school  of  painting, — the  principle  of  which  was  to  study  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  the  several  excellences  for  which  they 
Wt  been  respectively  pre-eminent,  and  to  combine  these  in  the 
inductions  of  the  school  itself;  for  instance,  there  was  to  be  the 


design  of  Raphael,  the  power  of  Michelangelo,  the  colour  of 
Titian,  and  so  on. 
See  A.  Venturi,  /  Caracci  e  la  loro  scuolc,  1895.        (W.  M.  R.) 

CARACCIOLO,  FRANCESCO,  Prince  (1732-1700),  Neapolitan 
admiral  and  revolutionist,-  was  born  on  the  18th  of  January 
173  a,  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family.  He  entered  the  navy  and 
learned  'his  seamanship  under  Rodney.  He  fought  with" 
distinction  in  the  British  service  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, against  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  against  the  French 
at  Toulon  under  Lord  Hotham.  The  Bourbons  placed  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  skill.  When  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  to  Naples  King  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Queen  Mary  Caroline 
fled  to  Sicfly  on  board  Nelson's  ship  the  "  Vanguard  "  (December 
1798),  Caracciolo  escorted  them  on  the  frigate  "  Sannita."  He 
was  the  only  prominent  Neapolitan  trusted  by  the  king,  but 
even  the  admiral's  loyalty  was  shaken  by  Ferdinand's  cowardly 
flight.  On  reaching  Palermo  Caracciolo  asked  permission  to 
return  to  Naples  to  look  after  his  own  private  affairs  (January 
1799).  This  was  granted,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Naples  he 
found  all  the  aristocracy  and  educated  middle  classes  infatuated 
with  the  French  revolutionary  ideas,  and  he  himself  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  intended  to 
live  a  retired  life;  but,  finding  that  he  must  either  join  the 
Republican  party  or  escape  to  Procida,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  in  which  case  even  his  intimates  would  regard  him  as 
a  traitor  and  his  property  would  have  been  confiscated,  he  was 
induced  to  adhere  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  took  command 
of  the  republic's  naval  forces.  Once  at  sea,  he  fought  actively 
against  the  British  and  Neapolitan  squadrons  and  prevented 
the  landing  of  some  Royalist  bands.  A  few  days  later  all  the 
French  troops  in  Naples,  except  500  men,  were  recalled  to  the 
north  of  Italy. 

Caracciolo  then  attacked  Admiral  Thurn,  who  from  the 
"  Minerva  "  commanded  the  Royalist  fleet,  and  did  some  damage 
to  that  vessel.  But  the  British  fleet  on  the  one  hand  and  Cardinal 
Fabrizio  RufTo's  army  on  the  other  made  resistance  impossible. 
The  Republicans  and  the  500  French  had  retired  to  the  castles, 
and  Caracciolo  landed  and  tried  to  escape  in  disguise.  But 
he  was  betrayed  and  arrested  by  a  Royalist  officer,  who  on  the 
29th  of  June  brought  him  in  chains  on  board  Nelson's  flagship 
the  "  Foudroyant"  It  is  doubtful  whether  Caracciolo  should 
have  been  included  in  the  capitulation  concluded  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  castles,  as  that  document  promised  life  and 
liberty  to  those  who  surrendered  before  the  blockade  of  the  forts, 
whereas  he  was  arrested  afterwards,  but  as  the  whole  capitulation 
was  violated  the  point  is  immaterial.  Moreover,  the  admiral's 
fate  was  decided  even  before  his  capture,  because  on  the  27th 
of  June  the  British  minister,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  had  communicated 
to  Nelson  Queen  Mary  Caroline's  wish  that  Caracciolo  should 
be  hanged.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  on  board,  Nelson  ordered 
Thurn  to  summon  a  court  martial  composed  of  Caracciolo's 
former  officers,  Thurn  himself  being  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
accused.  The  court  was  held  on  board  the  "  Foudroyant," 
which  was  British  territory — a  most  indefensible  proceeding. 
Caracciolo  .was  charged  with  high  treason;  he  had  asked  to  be 
judged  by  British  officers,  which  was  refused,  nor  was  he  allowed 
to  summon  witnesses  in  his  defence.  He  was  condemned  to 
death  by  three  votes  to  two,  and  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was 
communicated  to  Nelson  the  latter  ordered  that  he  should  be 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  "  Minerva  "  the  next  morning, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea  at  sundown.  Even  the  cus- 
tomary twenty-four  hours'  respite  for  confession  was  denied 
him,  and  his  request  to  be  shot  instead  of  hanged  refused.  The 
sentence  was  duly  carried  out  on  the  30th  of  June  1799. 

Caracciolo  was.  technically  a  traitor  to  the  king  whose  uniform 
he  had  worn,  but  apart  from  the  wave  of  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  which  had  spread  all  over  the  educated  classes  of 
Italy,  and  the  fact  that  treason  to  a  government  like  that  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  crime, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  Nelson  to  make  himself  the  executor 
of  the  revenge  of  Ferdinand  and  Mary  Caroline.  His  greatest 
offence,  as  Captain  Mahan  remarks  (Life  of  Nelson,  L  440),  was 
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committed  against  Ms  own  country  by  sacrificing  hfs  inalienable 
character  as  the  representative  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
to  his  secondary  and  artificial  character  as  delegate  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  The  only  explanation  of  Nelson's  conduct  b  to  be 
found  in  his  infatuation  for  Lady  Hamilton,  whose  tow  ambition 
made  her  use  bet  influence  over  him  in  the  interest  of  Queen 
Mary  Caroline's  malignant  spite. 


CARACOLE  (a  Fr.  word,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  mean- 
ing the  wheeling  about  of  a  horse;  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
caracal  means  a  snail  with  a  spiral  shell),  a  turn  or  wheeling 
in  horsemanship  lo  the  left  or  right,  or  ta  both  alternately,  so 
that  the  movements  of  the  bone  describe  a  zig-zag  course. 
The  term  has  been  used  loosely  and  erroneously  to  describe  any 
display  of  fancy  riding.    It  is  also  used  for  a  spiral  suircase  in 

CARACTACUS.  strictly  CasatAccs,  the  Latin  form  of  a  Celtic 
name,  which  survives  in  Caradoc  and  other  proper  names.  The 
most  famous  bearer  of  the  name  was  the  British  chieftain  who 
led  the  native  resistance  10  the  Roman  invaders  in  A.o.  aS-jr, 
and  was  finally  captured  and  sent  to  Rome  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  33, 
Dio.  Ix.).  Two  old  camps  00  the  Welsh  border  arc  now  called 
Cacr  Caradoc,  but  the  names  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  anli- 

CARADOC  SERIES,  in  geology,  the  name  introduced  by 
R.I.Murchisonln  1839  for  Ihe  sandstone  series  of  Caer  Caradoc 
in  Shropshire,  England.     The  limits  of   Murchison's  Caradoc 

labours  of  C  Lapworth  the  several  members  of  the  series  have 

tones  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  same 
age  in  North  Wales,  the  Bala  series  {«.».},  and  the  terms  Bala 
or  Caradoc  series  are  used  indifferently  by  geologists  when 
referring  to  the  uppermost  substage  of  the  Oidovidan  System. 
Tbe  Ordovician  rocks  ol  the  Caradoc  district  have  been  sub- 
divided into  tbe  following  bods,  in  descending  ordet:  the 
Tromdttu  shales,  Acloa  Scott  beds,  Longville  Ban,  Chatwetl 
and  Soudley  sandstones,  Hamage  shales  and  Hoar  Edge  grits 
and  limestone.  In  the  Condon  district  in  the  same  county  the 
Caradoc  series  Is  represented  by  the  Harrington  group  of  ashes 
and  shales  and  the  Spy  Wood  group  beneath  them ;  these  two 
groups  of  strata  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  (he  Chirbuiy  series. 
In  the  Breidden  district  are  the  barren  Criggeon  shales  with 
ashes  and  flows  of  andesitc. 

In  the  Lake  district  tbe  Conlston  limestone  series  represents  the 
Upper  Caradocian.  the  lower  portion  being  taken  up  by  part  of  the 
great  Borrowdalc  volcanic  scries  of  rocks.  The  Cooiston  limestone 
series  contains  the  following  subdivisions: — 

Asheil]  group  (Ashgill  shales  and  Skm^Uu  limestone]. 
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group  (Applcthwaite  beds  -  Upper  Coniston  limestone 
jlococratc;   Yariside   rhyolite;   stye   end   beds-Lower 

■rojriCorona  beds), 
shales  and  DrygiH  shales  are  equivalent!  of  Ihe 


Island! 


(A  H.) 

CARALES  (Gr.  EaaeJus,  mod.  Cog/tors',  ?.*.),  the  most 
important  ancient  city  of  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  (he  island.  Its  foundation  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  Punic  tombs  exist  in  considerable  numbera 
near  the  present  cemetery  on  the  east  and  still  more  on  the  rocky 
plateau  to  the  north-west  of  the  town-  It  first  appears  in  Roman 
history  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  obtained  fuQ 
Roman  civic  rights  from  Julius  Caesar.  In  imperial  timet  it  was 
the  most  important  town  in  the  island,  mainly  owing  to  its  fine 
sheltered  harbour,  where  a  detachment  of  Ihecfnjrir  Misotoi 
was  stationed-  In  the  4th  and  jth  centuries  it  was  probably  the 
seat  of  (be  protscs  Sardinia*.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  important 
harbour  in  the  Gothic  and  Gildonic  wan.  It  waa  also  the  chid 
point  of  (he  road  system  of  Sardinia.  Roads  ran  hence  to  Olbia 
by  the  east  coast,  and  through  tbe  centre  of  the  island,  to  Othoca 
(Oristano)  direct,  and  (hence  to  Olbia  (probably  the  most 
frequented  route),  through  the  mining  district  to  Sulci  and 
along  the  south  and  west  coasts  to  Othoca.  The  hill  occupied 
by  the  Pisan  fortifications  and  the  medieval  town  within  them 
must  have  been  the  acropolis  of  the  Carthaginian  settlement; 
it  is'  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  citadel  presenting  such  natural 
ied.    The  Romans,  too,  probably 


ough  It 


lelli  (Holoii  defli  Scan,  1905, 
41  seq.)  rightly  points  out  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Roman  nnni- 
tipinm  is  probably  represented  by  the  present  quarter  of  the 
Marina,  in  which  the  streets  intersect  at  right  angles  and  Roman 
remains  are  frequently  found  in  the  subsoil.  An  inscription 
found  some  way  10  (he  north  towards  the  amphitheatre  speaks 
of  paving  in  (he  squares  and  streets,  and  of  drains  constructed 
under  Domilian  in  a.i>.  S3  (F.  Vivanetin  NeloU  diiH  Sunt, 
1807, 179)-  The  amphi(heatre  otcupies  a  natural  depression  in 
the  rock  just  below  (he  acropolis,  and  open  towards  the  sea  with 
a  fine  view.  Itsaaea  are  95)  and  79  yds.,  and  it  bin  the  main  cut 
in  the  rock,  though  some  parts  of  It  ate  built  with  concrete. 
Below  it,  (o  (he  south,  are  considerable  remains  of  ancient 
■pon  which  the  city  entirely  depended. 


ended  both  (o  the  tt 
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.  xnenades  ((in- 
structed by  the  pio-consul  Q.  Caccilius  Metellus  before  r.u.  6 
(Corp.  Inicrip.Lot.x.,  Berlin,  1883,  No.  7j8r).  Here  also,  not  far 
from  the  shore,  (he  remains  of  Roman  haths,  with  a  fine  coloured 
mosaic  pavement,  representing  deities  riding  on  marine  monsters, 
were  found  in  1507.  To  the  east  was  the  necropolis  of  Banana, 
where  both  Punic  and  Roman  tombs  exist,  and  where,  on  the 
site  of  (he  present  cemetery,  Christian  catacombs  have  been 
discovered  (F.  Vivenet  in  Noliiit  dttfi  Scan,  1891,  rSj  seq.i 
G.  Pima  in  JViktm  SuUtUino  ii  ArcMcoloria  CriHiana,  1901, 
fir  seq.).  But  the  western  quarter  seems  to  have  been  Lu  more 
important;  it  extended  along  the  lagoon  of  S.  GiLta  (which  lies 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  which  until  the  middle  ages 
was  an  open  bay)  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  which  rises 
above  it.  The  chief  discoveries  which  have  been  made  are  noted 
by  Taramelli  (Joe.  eif.)  and  include  some  important  buildings,  of 
which  a  large  Roman  house  (or  group  of  houses)  is  the  only  one 
now  visible  (G.  Spano  in  NotiiU  degli  Siari,  1876,  tag,  173; 
1S77.  jBj;  1SS0.  10c,  toe).  Beyond  this  quarter  begins  an 
extensive  Roman  necropolis  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  hfi 
north-east  of  (he  high  road  lesdingto  the  north-west;  the  moat 
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important  tomb  is  the  so-called  Grotta  delle  Vipere,  the  rock- 
hewn  tomb  of  Cassius  Philippus  and  Atilia  Pomptilla,  the  sides 
of  which  are  covered  with  inscriptions  (Carpus  Inscr.  Lot.  x., 
Berlin,  1883,  Nos.  7563-7578).  Other  tombs  are  also  to  be  found 
on  the  high  ground  near  the  Punic  tombs  already  mentioned. 
The  latter  are  hewn  perpendicularly  in  the  rock,  while  the  Roman 
tombs  are  chambers  excavated  horizontally.  In  the  lagoon 
itself  were  found  a  large  number  of  terra  cottas,  made  of  local 
clay,  some  being  masks  of  both  divinities  and  men  (among  them 
grotesques)  others  representing  hands  and  feet,  others  various 
animals,  and  of  amphorae  of  various  sizes  and  other  vases. 
Some  of  the  amphorae  contained  animals'  bones,  possibly  the 
remains  of  sacrifices.  These  objects  are  of  the  Punic  period; 
they  were  all  found  in  groups,  and  had  apparently  been  arranged 
on  a  platform  of  piles  in  what  was  then  a  bay,  in  readiness  for 
shipment  (F.  Vivanet  in  Notiiie  degli  Scan,  1893,  255).  It  is 
probable  that  the  acropolis  of  Carales  was  occupied  even  in 
prehistoric  times;  but  more  abundant  traces  of  prehistoric 
settlements  (pottery  and  fragments  of  obsidian,  also  kitchen 
middens,  containing  bones  of  animals  and  shells  of  molluscs 
used  for  human  food)  have  been  found  on  the  Capo  S.  Elia 
to  the  south-east  of  the  modern  town  (see  A.  Taramelli  in 
Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1904,  19  seq.).  An  inscription  records  the 
existence  of  a  temple  of  Venus  Erydna  on  this  promontory  in 
Roman  times.  The  museum  contains  an  interesting  collection 
of  objects  from  many  of  the  sites  mentioned,  and  also  from  other 
parts  of  the  island;  it  is  in  fact  the  most  important  in  Sardinia, 
and  is  especially  strong  in  prehistoric  bronzes  (see  Sardinia). 
For  the  Roman  inscriptions  seeC.LL.eit.,  Nos.  7552-7807.  (T.As.) 

CARAN  D'ACHE,  the  pseudonym  (meaning  "  lead-pencil ")  of 
Emmanuel  Poir6  (1858-1909),  French  artist  and  illustrator,  who 
was  born  and  educated  at  Moscow,  being  the  grandson  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  officers  who  had  settled  in  Russia.  He  determined 
to  be  a  military  painter,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  from 
Russia  he  found  an  artistic  adviser  in  Detaille  He  served  five 
years  in  the  army,  where  the  principal  work  allotted  to  him  was 
the  drawing  of  uniforms  for  the  ministry  of  war.  He  embellished 
a  short-lived  journal,  La  Vie  militaire,  with  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions, among*  them  being  some  good-tempered  caricatures  of  the 
German  army,  which  showed  how  accurately  he  was  acquainted 
with  military  detail.  His  "special  gift  lay  in  pictorial  anecdote, 
the  story  being  represented  at  its  different  stages  with  irresistible 
effect,  in  the  artist's  own  mannered  simplicity.  Much  of  his 
work  was  contributed  to  La  Vie  parisienne,  Le  Figaro  ittustri, 
La  Caricature!  Le  Chat  noir,  and  he  also  issued  various  albums  of 
sketches,  the  Comet  de  cheques,  illustrating  the  Panama  scandals, 
Album  de  croquis  mUitaires  et  d'histoire  sans  Ugendts,  Histoire 
de  Marlborough,  &c.,  besides'  illustrating  a  good  many  books, 
notably  the  Prince  Kaxakohojjf  of  Bemadaky.  He  died  on  the 
26th  of  February  icoo. 

A  collection  of  his  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
rooms  in  London  in  1898.  The  catalogue  contained  a  prefatory  note 
by  M.  H.  Spielmann. 

CARAPACE  (a  Fr.  word,  from  the  Span,  carapacho,  a  shield 
or  armour),  the  upper  shell  of  a  crustacean,  tortoise  or  turtle. 
The  covering  of  the  armadillo  is  called  a  carapace,  as  is  also  the 
hard  case  in  which  certain  of  the  Infusoria  are  enclosed. 

CARAPEGUA,  an  interior  town  of  Paraguay,  37  m.  S.E. 
of  Asunti6n  on  the  old  route  between  that  city  and  the  missions. 
Pop.  (est)  13,000  (probably  the  population  of  the  large  rural 
district  about  the  town  is  included  in  this  estimate).  The  town 
(founded  in  1725)  is-  situated  in  a  fertile  country  producing 
cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  sugar-cane  and  mandioca.  It  has 
two  schools,  a  church  and  modern  public  buildings. 

CARAT  (Arab.  Qirdt,  weight  of  four  grains;  Gr.  xcpdnop, 
Uttle  horn,  the  fruit  of  the  carob  or  locust  tree),  a  small  weight 
(originally  in  the  form  of  a  seed)  used  for  diamonds  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  measure  for  determining  the  fineness  of  gold. 
The  exact  weight  of  the  carat,  in  practice,  now  varies  slightly  in 
different  places.  In  1877  a  syndicate  of  London,  Paris  and 
Amsterdam  jewellers  fixed  the  weight  at  205  milligrammes 
(3*263  troy  grains).    The  South  African  carat,  according  to  I 
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Gardner  Williams  (general  manager  of  the  De  Beers  mines),  is 
equal  to  3- 174  grains  (The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa,  1902). 
The  fineness  of  gold  is  measured  by  a  ratio  with  24  carats  as  a 
standard;  thus  2  parts  of  alloy  make  it  22-carat  gold,  and  so  on. 

CARADSIUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  tyrant  or  usurper  in 
Britain,  a.d.  286-293,  tos  &  Menapian  from  Belgic  Gaul,  a  mam 
of  humble  origin,  who  in  his  early  days  had  been  a  pilot  Having 
entered  the  Roman  army,  he  rapidly  obtained  promotion,  and 
was  stationed  by  the  emperor  Maxim  inn  at  Gessoriacum 
(Bononia,  Boulogne)  to  protect  the  coasts  and  channel  from 
Frankish  and  Saxon  pirates.  He  at  first  acted  energetically,  but 
was  subsequently  accused  of  having  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  barbarians  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  emperor. 
Carausius  thereupon  crossed  over  to  Britain  and  proclaimed 
himself  an  independent  ruler.  The  legions  at  once  joined  him; 
numbers  of  Franks  enlisted  in  his  service;  an  increased  and 
well-equipped  fleet  secured  him  the  command  of  the  neighbouring 
seas.  In  289  Maximian  attempted  to  recover  the  island,  but 
his  fleet  was  damaged  by  a  storm  and  he  was  defeated.  Maxi«; 
mian  and  Diocletian  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  rule 
of  Carausius  in  Britain;  numerous  coins  are  extant  with  the, 
heads  of  Carausius,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  bearing  the 
legend  "  Carausius  et  fratres  sui."  In  292  Constantius  Chlorus 
besieged  and  captured  Gessoriacum  (hitherto  in  possession  of 
Carausius),  together  with  part  of  his  fleet  and  naval  stores. 
Constantius  then  made  extensive  preparations  to  ensure  the 
reconquest  of  Britain,  but  before  they  were  completed  Carausius 
was  murdered  by  AUectus,  his  praefect  of  the  guards  (Aurelius 
Victor,  Caesar cs,  39;  Eutropiu6  ix.  21,  22;  Eumenius,  Pane- 
gyrici  ii.  12,  v.  12).  A  Roman  mile-stone  found  near  Carlisle 
(1895)  bears  the  inscription  IMP.  C[aes]  M.  AUR[elius]  MAUS. 
The  meaning  of  MAUS  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  be  an  anticipation 
of  ARAUS  (see  F.  J.  Haverfield  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  Soc.  Transactions,  1895,  p.  437). 

A  copper  coin  found  at  Richborough,  inscribed  Domino 
Carausio  Ces.,  must  be  ascribed  to  a  Carausius  of  later  date, 
since  the  type  of  the  reverse  is  not  found  until  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  at  the  earliest  Nothing  is  known  of  this  Carausius 
(A.  J.  Evans  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1887,  "  On  a  coin  of  a 
second  Carausius  Caesar  in  Britain  in  the  Fifth  Century  "). 

See  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  The  History  of  Carausius,  the  Dutch 
Augustus  (1858);  P.  H.  Webb,  The  Reign  and  Coinage  of  Carausius 
(1908). 

CARAVACA,  a  town  of  south-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Murcia;  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Caravaca,  a  tributary 
of  the  Segura.  Pop.  (1900)  15,846.  Caravaca  is  dominated  by 
the  medieval  castle  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  contains  several  convents 
and  a  fine  parish  church,  with  a  miraculous  cross  celebrated 
for  its  healing  power,  in  honour  of  which  a  yearly  festival  is 
held  on  the  3rd  of  May.  The  hills  which  extend  to  the  north 
are  rich  in  marble  and  iron.  Despite  the  lack  of  railway  com- 
munication, the  town  is  a  considerable  industrial  centre, 
with  large  iron-works,  tanneries  and  manufactories  of  paper, 
chocolate  and  oil. 

CARAVAGGIO,  MICHELANGELO  AHBRIGHI  (or  Mekigi) 
DA  ( 1 569-1 609),  Italian  painter,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Caravaggio,  in  Lombardy,  from  which  he  received  his  name. 
He  was  originally  a  mason's  labourer,  but  his  powerful  genius 
directed  him  to  painting,  at  which  he  worked  with  immitigable 
energy  and  amazing  force.  He  despised  every  sort  of  idealism 
whether  noble  or  emasculate,  became  the  head  of  the  Naturalisti 
(unmodified  imitators  of  ordinary  nature)  in  painting,  and 
adopted  a  style  of  potent  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow,  laid  on 
with  a  sort  of  fury,  indicative  of  that  fierce  temper  which  led  the 
artist  to  commit  a  homicide  in  a  gambling  quarrel  at  Rome. 
To  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  crime  he  fled  to  Naples  and  to 
Malta,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  another  attempt  to  avenge 
a  quarrel.  Escaping  to  Sicily,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  sent 
in  pursuit  of  him,  and  severely  wounded.  Being  pardoned,  he 
set  out  for  Rome;  but  having  been  arrested  by  mistake  before 
his  arrival,  and  afterwards  released,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself 
in  excessive  heat,  and  still  suffering  from  wounds  and  hardships, 
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ho  died  of  fever  on  the  beach  at  Pontercole  in  1600.  His  best 
pictures  arc  the  "  Entombment  of  Christ/'  now  in  the  Vatican; 
44  St  Sebastian,"  in  the  Roman  Capitol;  a  magnificent  whole- 
length  portrait  of  a  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
Alof  de  Vignacourt,  and  his  page,  in  the  Louvre;  and  the 
Borghese  "  Supper  at  Emmaus." 

CARAVAGGIO,  POUDORO  CALDARA  DA  (1495  or  1492- 
1543),  a  celebrated  painter  of  frieze  and  other  decorations  in  the 
Vatican.  His  merits  were  such  that,  while  a  mere  mortar-carrier 
to  the  artists  engaged  in  that  work,  he  attracted  the  admiration 
of  Raphael,  then  employed  on  his  great  pictures  in  the  Loggie  of 
the  palace.  Polidoro's  works,  as  well  as  those  of  his  master, 
Maturino  of  Florence,  have  mostly  perished,  but  are  well  known 
by  the  fine  etchings  of  P.  S.  Bartoli,  C.  Albcrti,  &c.  On  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  the  army  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  1527, 
Polidoro  fled  to  Naples.  Thence  he  went  to  Messina,  where  he 
was  much  employed,  and  gained  a  considerable  fortune,  with 
which  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  mainland  of  Italy  when  he 
was  robbed  and  murdered  by  an  assistant,  Tonno  Calabrese,  in 
1543.  Two  of  his  principal  paintings  are  a  Crucifixion,  painted 
in  Messina,  and  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross "  in  the  Naples 
gallery. 

CARAVAN  (more  correctly  Karwan),  a  Persian  word,  adopted 
into  the  later  Arabic  vocabulary,  and  denoting,  throughout 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,1  a  body  of  traders  travelling  together 
for  greater  security  against  robbers  (and  in  particular  against 
Bedouins,  Kurds,  Tatars  and  the  like,  whose  grazing-grounds  the 
proposed  route  may  traverse)  and  for  mutual  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  provisions,  water  and  so  forth.  These  precautions  are 
due  to  the  absence  of  settled  government,  inns  and  roads. 
These  conditions  having  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
major  part  of  western  Asia,  and  still  existing,  caravans  always 
have  been  the  priqeipal  means  for  the  transfer  of  merchandise. 
In  these  companies  camels  are  generally  employed  for  the  trans- 
port of  heavy  goods,  especially  where  the  track,  like  that  between 
Damascus  and  Bagdad,  for  example,  lies  across  level,  sandy 
and  arid  districts.  The  camels  are  harnessed  in  strings  of  fifty 
or  more  at  a  time,  a  hair-rope  connecting  the  rear  of  one  beast 
with  the  head  of  another;  the  leader  is  gaily  decorated  with 
parti-coloured  trappings,  tassels  and  bells;  an  unladen  ass 
precedes  the  file,  for  luck,  say  some,  for  guidance,  say  others. 
Where  the  route  is  rocky  and  steep,  as  that  between  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  mules,  or  even  asses,  are  used  for  burdens.  The 
wealthier  members  ride,  where  possible,  on  horseback.  Every 
man  carries  arms;  but  these  are  in  truth  more  for  show  than  for 
use,  and  are  commonly  flung  away  in  the  presence  of  any  serious 
robber  attack.  Should  greater  peril  than  ordinary  be  antici- 
pated, the  protection  of  a  company  of  soldiers  is  habitually 
pre-engaged , — an  expensive,  and  ordinarily  a  useless  adjunct.  A 
leader  or  director,  called  Karawan-BasM  (headman),  or,  out  of 
compliment,  Karawan-Seraskier  (general),  but  most  often 
simply  designated  Rais  (chief),  is  before  starting  appointed  by 
common  consent  His  duties  are  those  of  general  manager, 
spokesman,  arbitrator  and  so  forth;  his  remuneration  is 
indefinite.  But  in  the  matter  of  sales  or  purchases,  either  on  the 
way  or  at  the  destination,  each  member  of  the  caravan  acts  for 
himself. 

The  number  of  camels  or  mules  in  a  single  caravan  varies  from 
forty  or  so  up  to  six  hundred  and  more;  sometimes,  as  on  the 
reopening  of  a  long-closed  route,  it  reaches  a  thousand.  The 
ordinary  caravan  seasons  are  the  months  of  spring,  early  summer 
and  later  autumn.  Friday,  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion made  in  the  Koran  itself,  is  the  favourite  day  for  setting  out, 
the  most  auspicious  hour  being  that  immediately  following 
noonday  prayer.  The  first  day's  march  never  does  more  than 
|ust  clear  the  starting-point.  Subsequently  each  day's  route  is 
divided  into  two  stages, — from  $  or  4  a.m.  to  about  to  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  between  2  and  3  p.m.  till  6  or  even  8  in  the 
evening.    Thus  the  time  passed  daily  on  the  road  averages  from 

1  In  Arabia  proper  it  U  rarely  employed  in  speech  and  never  in 
writing,  strictly  Arabic  words  such  as  Rikb  ("  assembled  riders  ")  or 
Qtfila  ("  wayfaring  band  **)  being  in  ordinary  oae. 


ten  to  twelve  hours,  and,  as  the  ordinary  pace  of  a  laden  camel 
does  not  exceed  2  m.  an  hour,  that  of -a  mule  being  2},  a  dbtance 
varying  from  23  to  28  m.  is  gone  over  every  marching  day. 
But  prolonged  halts  of  two,  three,  four  and  even  more  days  often 
occur.  The  hours  of  halt,  start  and  movement,  the  precise  lines 
of  route,  and  the  selection  or  avoidance  of  particular  localities  are 
determined  by  common  consent.  But  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  services  of  a  professional  guide,  or  those  of  a  military  officer 
have  been  engaged,  his  decisions  are  final.  While  the  caravan  is 
on  its  way,  the  five  stated  daily  prayers  are,  within  certain 
limits,  anticipated,  deferred  or  curtailed,  so  as  the  better  to 
coincide  with  the  regular  and  necessary  halts, — a  practice 
authorized  by  orthodox  Mahommedan  custom  and  tradition. 

Two  caravans  are  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxvii.;  the  route 
on  which  they  were  passing  seems  to  have  coincided  with  that 
nowadays  travelled  by  Syrian  caravans  on  their  way  to  Egypt 
Other  allusions  to  caravans  may  be  found  in  Job,  in  Isaiah  and 
in  the  Psalms.    Eastern  literature  is  full  of  such  references. 

The  yearly  pilgrim-bands,  bound  from  various  quarters  of  the 
Mahommedan  world  to  their  common  destination,  Mecca,  are 
sometimes,  but  inaccurately,  styled  by  European  writers  cara- 
vans; their  proper  designation  is  Hajj,  a  collective  word  for 
pilgrimages  and  pilgrims.  The  two  principal  pilgrim-caravans 
start  yearly,  the  one  from  Damascus,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
from  Mozarib,  a  village  station  three  days'  journey  to  the  south  of 
the  Syrian  capital,  the  other  from  Cairo  in  Egypt*  This  latter 
was  formerly  joined  on  its  route,  near  Akaba  of  the  Red  Sea,  by 
the  North  African  Hajj,  which,  however,  now  goes  from  Egypt  by 
sea  from  Suez;  the  former  gathers  up  bands  from  Anatolia, 
Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  Besides  these  a  third,  but 
smaller  Hajj  of  Persians,  chiefly  sets  out  from  Suk-csh-Sheiukh, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meshed  AH,  on  the  lower  Euphrates;  a 
fourth  of  negroes,  Nubians,  etc.,  unites  at  Yambu  on  the  Hejaz 
coast,  whither  they  have  crossed  from  Kosseir  in  Upper  Egypt; 
a  fifth  of  Indians  and  Malays,  centres  at  Jidda;  a  sixth  and 
seventh,  of  southern  or  eastern  Arabs  arrive,  the  former  from 
Yemen,  the  latter  from  Nejd. 

The  Syrian  Hajj  is  headed  by  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  either  in 
person  or  by  a  vicarious  official  of  high  rank,  and  is  further 
accompanied  by  the  Sorrah  Amir  or  "  Guardian  of  the  Purse,"  a 
Turkish  officer  from  Constantinople.  The  Egyptian  company  is 
commanded  by  an  amir  or  ruler,  appointed  by  the  Cairene 
government,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  famous  "  Mammal,"  or 
sacred  pavilion.  The  other  bands  above  mentioned  have  each 
their  own  amir,  besides  their  mekowwams  or  agents,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  after  provisions,  water  and  the  like,  and  are 
not  seldom  encumbered  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  and 
other  attendants.  Lastly,  a  considerable  force  of  soldiery  ac- 
companies both  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian  Hajj. 

No  guides  properly  so-called  attend  these  pilgrim-caravans, 
the  routes  followed  being  invariably  the  same,  and  well  known. 
But  Bedouin  bands  generally  offer  themselves  by  way  of  escort, 
and  not  seldom  designedly  lead  their  clients  into  the  dangers 
from  which  they  bargain  to  keep  them  safe.  This  they  are  the 
readier  to  do  because,  in  addition  to  the  personal  luxuries  witfc 
which  many  of  the  pilgrims  provide  themselves  for  the  journey,  & 
large  amount  of  wealth,  both  in  merchandise  and  coins,  is  habitu- 
ally to  be  found  among  the  travellers,  who,  in  accordance  with 
Mahommedan  tradition,  consider  it  not  merely  lawful  but  praise- 
worthy to  unite  mercantile  speculation  with  religious  duty. 
Nor  has  any  one,  the  pasha  himself  or  the  amir  and  the  military, 
when  present,  excepted,  any  acknowledged  authority  or 
general  control  in  the  pilgrim-caravans;  nor  is  there  any  orderly 
subdivision  of  management  or  service.  The  pilgrims  do,  indeed, 
often  coalesce  in  companies  among  themselves  for  mutual  help, 
but  necessity,  circumstance  or  caprice  governs  all  details,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  numbers,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  third  of 
the  entire  Hajj,  yearly  perish  by  their  own  negligence  or  by 
misfortune, — dying,  some  of  thirst,  others  of  fatigue  and  sickness, 
others  at  the  hand  of  robbers  on  the  way.  In  fact  the  principal 

•  The  Syrian  and  Egyptian  hajj  have  been  able,  since  1908,  to 
travel  by  the  railway  from  Damascus  to  the  H«Jaz. 
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KMtct  are  in  many  places  Kned  for  miles  together  with  the  bones 
of  camels  and  men. 

The  numbers  which  compose  these  pilgrim  caravans  are  much 
exaggerated  by  popular  rumour;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  sometimes  amount  to  5000  each,  with 
95,000  or  50,000  camels  in  train.  Large  supplies  of  food  and 
water  hare  to  be  carried,  the  more  so  at  times  that  the  pilgrim 
season,  following  as  it  does  the  Mahommedan  calendar,  which  is 
lunar,  falls  for  years  together  in  the  very  hottest  season.  Hence, 
too,  the  Journey  is  usually  accomplished  by  night  marches,  the 
hours  being  from  3  to  4  p.m.  to  6  or  7  am.  of  the  following  day. 
Torches  are  lighted  on  the  road,  the  pace  is  slower  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  caravan,  and  does  not  exceed  2  m.  an  hour. 

See  Mecca  and  Mahommbdam  Religion. 

CARAVANSERAI,  a  public  building,  for  the  shelter  of  a 
caravan  (<?.».)  and  of  wayfarers  generally  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It 
is  commonly  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  within 
the  walls,  of  a  town  or  village.  It  is  quadrangular  in  form, 
with  a  dead  wall  outside;  this  wall  has  small  windows  high  up, 
but  in  the  lower  parts  merely  a  few  narrow  air-holes.  Inside  a 
cloister-like  arcade,  surrounded  by  cellular  store-rooms,  forms 
the  ground  floor,  and  a  somewhat  lighter  arcade,  giving  access  to 
little  dwelling-rooms,  runs  round  it  above.  Broad  open  flights  of 
stone  steps  connect  the  storeys.  The  central  court  is  open  to  the 
sky,  and  generally  has  in  its  centre  a  well  with  a  fountain-basin 
beside  it  A  spacious  gateway,  high  and  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  loaded  camel,  forms  the  sole  entrance,  which  is 
famished  with  heavy  doors,  and  is  further  guarded  within  by 
massive  iron  chains,  drawn  across  at  night.  The  entry  is  paved 
with  flagstones,  and  there  are  stone  seats  on  each  side.  The  court 
itself  is  generally  paved,  and  large  enough  to  admit  of  three  or 
four  hundred  crouching  camels  or  tethered  mules;  the  bales  of 
merchandise  are  piled  away  under  the  lower  arcade,  or  stored  up 
in  the  cellars  behind  it.  The  upstairs  apartments  are  for  human 
lodging;  cooking  is  usually  carried  on  in  one  or  more  corners 
of  the  quadrangle  below.  Should  the  caravanserai  be  a  small  one, 
the  merchants  and  their  goods  alone  find  place  within,  the  beasts 
of  burden  being  left  outside.  A  porter,  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipal authority  of  the  place,  is  always  present,  lodged  just 
within  the  gate,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  assistants.  These 
form  a  guard  of  the  building  and  of  the  goods  and  persons  in  it, 
and  have  the  right  to  maintain  order  and,  within  certain  limits, 
decorum;  but  they  have  no  further  control  over  the  temporary 
occupants  of  the  place,  which  is  always  kept  open  for  all  arrivals 
from  prayer-time  at  early  dawn  till  late  in  the  evening.  A  small 
gratuity  is  expected  by  the  porter,  but  be  has  no  legal  claim  for 
payment,  his  maintenance  being  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  institution.    Neither  food  nor  provender  is  supplied. 

Many  caravanserais  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Anatolia  have 
considerable  architectural  merit;  their  style  of  construction  is  in 
general  that  known  as  Saracenic;  their  massive  walls  are  of  hewn 
stone;  their  proportions  apt  and  grand.  The  portals  especially 
are  often  decorated  with  intricate  carving;  so  also  is  the  prayer- 
niche  within.  These  buildings,  with  their  belongings,  are  works 
of  charity,  and  are  supported,  repaired  and  so  forth  out  of  funds 
derived  from  pious  legacies,  most  often  of  land  or  rentals.  Some- 
times a  municipality  takes  on  itself  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
caravanserai;  but  in  any  case  the  institution  is  tax-free,  and  its 
revenues  are  inalienable.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  those 
revenues  have  been  dissipated  by  peculation,  neglect  or  change 
of  times,  the  caravanserai  passes  through  downward  stages  of 
dilapidation  to  total  ruin  (of  which  only  too  many  examples 
■ay  be  seen)  unless  some  new  charity  intervene  to  repair  and 
renew  it. 

Khani,  •'.«.  places  analogous  to  inns  and  hotels,  where  not 
lodging  only,  but  often  food  and  other  necessaries  or  comforts 
may  be  had  for  payment,  are  sometimes  by  inaccurate  writers 
confounded  with  caravanserais.  They  are  generally  to  be  found 
within  the  town  or  village  precincts,  and  are  of  much  smaller 
dimensions  than  caravanserais.  The  khan  of  Asad  Pasha  at 
Damascus  is  a  model  of  constructive  skill  and  architectural 
Jtamty. 


GARAVtiL,  or  Carvel  (from  the  Gr.  trapa/fes,  a  light  ship, 
through  the  Ital.  carabeila  and  the  Span:  carabos),  a  name  applied 
at  different  times  and  in  different  countries  to  ships  of  very 
varying  appearance  and  build,  as  in  Turkey  to  a  ship  of  war,  and 
in  France  to  a  small  boat  used  in  the  herring  fishery.  In  the  1 5th 
and  16th  centuries,  caravels  were  much  used  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  for  long  voyages.  They  were  roundish  ships,  with  a 
double  tower  at  the  stern,  and  a  single  one  in  the  bows,  and  were 
galley  rigged.  Two  out  of  the  three  vessels  in  which  Columbus 
sailed  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  America  were  M  caravels." 
Carvel,  the  older  English  form,  is  now  used  only  in  the  term 
"  carvel-built,"  for  a  boat  in  which  the  planking  is  flush  with 
the  edges  laid  side  to  side,  in*  distinction  from  "  clinker-built," 
where  the  edges  overlap. 

CARAVELLA8,  a  small  seaport  of  southern  Bahia,  Brazil,  on 
the  Caravellas  river  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is 
dangerously  obstructed  by  sandbars.  Pop.  (1800)  of  the  muni- 
cipality 5482,  about  one-half  of  whom  lived  in  the  town.  Cara- 
vellas was  once  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  whale  fishery,  but  has 
since  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  the  port  of  the  Bahia  &  Minas 
railway,  whose  traffic  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

CARAWAY,  the  fruit,  or  so-called  seed,  of  Carum  Carui,  an 
umbelliferous  plant  growing  throughout  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  waste  places 
in  England.  The  plant  has  finery-cut  leaves  and  compound 
umbels  of  smalf  white  flowers.  The  fruits  are  laterally  com- 
pressed and  ovate,  the  mericarps  (the  two  portions  into  which  the 
ripe  fruit  splits)  being  subcylindrical,  slightly  arched,  and  marked 
with  five  distinct  pale  ridges.  Caraways  evolve  a  pleasant 
aromatic  odour  when  bruised,  and  they  have  an  agreeable  spicy 
taste.  They  yield  from  3  to  6  %  of  a  volatile  oil,  the  chief 
constituent  of  which  is  cymene  aldehyde.  Cymene  itself  is 
present,  having  the  formula  CHsCsH^CHlCHaV,  also  carvone 
CwHuO,  and  limonene,  a  terpene.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  -fc-3 
minims.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  north  and  central  Europe, 
and  Morocco,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  England,  the  produce  of 
more  northerly  latitudes  being  richer  in  essential  oil  than  that 
grown  in  southern  regions.  The  essential  oil  is  largely  obtained 
by  distillation  for  use  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and 
carminative,  and  as  a  flavouring  material  in  cookery  and  in 
liqueurs  for  drinking.  Caraways  are,  however,  more  extensively 
consumed  entire  in  certain  kinds  of  cheese,  cakes  and  bread, 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  a  popular  article  of  confectionery 
known  as  caraway  comfits. 

CARBALLO,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Corunna;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Allones,  20  m.  S.W.  0/ 
the  city  of  Corunna.  Pop.  (1000)  13,032.  Carballois  the  central 
market  of  a  thriving  agricultural  district.  At  San  Juan  de 
Carballo,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Allones,  there  are  hot 
sulphurous  springs. 

CARBAZOL,  CuHeN,  a  chemical  constituent  of  coal-tar  and 
crude  anthracene.  From  the  latter  it  may  be  obtained  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash  when  it  is  converted  intocarbazol-potassium, 
which  can  be  easily  separated  by  distilling  off  the  anthracene. 
It  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  passing  the  vapours  of 
diphenylamine  or  aniline  through  a  red-hot  tube;  by  heating 
diorthodiaminodiphenyl  with  25  %  sulphuric  add  to  2000  C  for 
15  hours;  by  heating  orthoarainodiphenyl  with  lime;  or  by 
heating  thiodiphenylamine  with  copper  powder.  It  is  also 
obtained  as  a  decomposition  product  of  brucine  or  strychnine, 
when  these  alkaloids  are  distilled  with  zinc  dust.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  the  common  organic  solvents,  and  crystallizes  in  plates 
or  tables  melting  at  238°  C.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
possessing  feebly  basic  properties  and  characterized  by  its 
ready  sublimation.  It  distils  unchanged,  even  when  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  zinc  dust.  On  being  heated 
with  caustic  potash  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  it  gives  carbazof 
carbonic  acid  C»H«N«COOH;  melted  with  oxalic  acid  it  gives 
carbazol  blue.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
clear  yellow  solution.  The  potassium  salt  reacts  with  the  alky) 
iodides  to  give  N-substituted  alkyl  derivatives.  It  gives  the 
pine-shaving  reaction,  in  this  respect  resembling  pyrrol  (q.v.). 
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CARBIDE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound  of  carbon  with  another 
element.  The  introduction  of  the  electric  furnace  into  practical 
chemistry  was  followed  by  the  preparation  of  many  metallic 
carbides  previously  unknown,  some  of  which,  especially  calcium 
carbide,  are  now  of  great  commercial  importance.  Carbides  of 
the  following  general  formulae  have  been  obtained  by  U.  Moissan 
(M  denotes  an  atom  of  metal  and  C  of  carbon)  .*— 

M»C  a  manganese,  iron ;  M,C «»  molybdenum ;  MjCi=  chro- 
mium ;  MC  -  zirconium ;  M4C9  =  berylliumr  aluminium  ; 
MsCta  uranium;  MC*«*  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  lithium, 
thorium,  &c.;  MC«- chromium. 

The  principal  methods  for  the  preparation  of  carbides  may  be 
classified  as  follows :— (1)  direct  union  at  a  high'  temperature, 
e.g.  lithium,  iron,  chromium,  tungsten,  &&;  (2)  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  oxides  with  carbon  at  high  temperatures,  e.g.  cakium, 
barium,  strontium,  manganese,  chromium,  &c;  (3)  by  the 
reduction  of  carbonates  with  magnesium  in  the  presence  of  carbon, 
e.g.  calcium,  lithium;  (4)  by  the  action  of  metals  on  acetylene  or 
metallic  derivatives  of  acetylene,  e.g.,  sodium,  potassium.  The 
metallic  carbides  are  crystalline  solids,  the  greater  number  being 
decomposed  by  water  into  a  metallic  hydrate  and  a  hydro- 
carbon; sometimes  hydrogen  is  also  evolved.  Calcium  carbide 
owes  its  industrial  importance  to  its  decomposition  into  acetylene; 
lithium  carbide  behaves  similarly.  Methane  is  yielded  by  alum- 
inium and  beryllium  carbides,  and,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  by 
manganese  carbide.  The  important  carbides  are  mentioned  in 
the  separate  articles  on  the  various  metals.  The  commercial 
aspect  of  calcium  carbide  is  treated  in  the  article  Acetylene. 

CARBINE  (Fr.  carabine,  Ger.  Karabiner),  a  word  which  came 
into  use  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  to  denote  a  form  of 
small  fire-arm,  shorter  than  the  musket  and  chiefly  used  by 
mounted  men.  It  has  retained  this  significance,  through  all 
subsequent  modifications  of  small-arm  design,  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  now  as  a  rule  a  shortened  and  otherwise  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  ordinary  rifle  (q.v.). 

CARBO,  the  name  of  a  Roman  plebeian  family  of  the  gens 
Papiria.  The  following  are  the  most  important  members  in 
Roman  history: — 

x.  Gaius  Papikius  Carbo,  statesman  and  orator.  He  was 
associated  with  C.  Gracchus  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (sec  Gracchus).  When 
tribune  of  the  people  (131  bx.)  he  carried  a  law  extending  voting 
by  ballot  to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws;  another  proposal, 
that  the  tribunes  should  be  allowed  to  become  candidates  for  the 
same  office  in  the  year  immediately  following,  was  defeated  by 
the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  Carbo  was  suspected  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  sudden  death  of  Scipio  (129),  if  not  his 
actual  murderer.  He  subsequently  went  over  to  the  optimates, 
and  (when  consul  in  120)  successfully  defended  Lucius  Opimius, 
the  murderer  of  Gaius  Gracchus,  when  he  was  impeached  for  the 
murder  of  citizens  without  a  trial,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Gracchus  had  been  justly  slain.  But  the  optimates  did  not 
trust  Carbo.  He  was  impeached  by  Licinius  Crassus  on  a 
similar  charge,  and,  feeling  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
the  optimates  and  that  his  condemnation  was  certain,  he  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Sec  Livy,  Epit.  59;  Appian,  BOt.-Ctv.  1.  18:  Veil.  Pat.  hV  4; 
VaJ.  Max.  iii.  7.  6;  A.  H.  J.  Greenidgt,  History  of  Rome  (1904). 

2.  His  son,  Gaius  Paptjuus  Carbo,  surnamed  Arvina,  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Marian  party  in  82.  He  is  known  chiefly  for  the  law  (Plautia 
Papiria)  carried  by  him  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanus  when  tribunes 
of  the  people  in  90  (or  89),  whereby  the  Roman  franchise  was 
offered  to  every  Italian  ally  domiciled  in  Italy  at  the  time  when 
the  law  was  enacted,  provided  he  made  application  personally 
within  sixty  days  to  the  praetor  at  Rome  (see  Roue:  History, 
II.  "The  Republic,"  Period  C).  The  object  of  the  law  was  to 
conciliate  the  states  at  war  with  Rome  and  to  secure  the  loyalty 
of  the  federate  states.  Like  his  father,  Carbo  was  an  orator  of 
distinction. 

See  Cicero,  Pro  Artkia,  4;  Veil.  Pat  fi.  26;  Appian.  M.  Cffc 


3.  Gmaeob  Parana  Carbo  (c.  130-62  b.c),  nephew  of  (ifc, 

He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  part  in 

the  blockade  of  Rome  (87).    In  85  he  was  chosen  by  China  as 

his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  extensive  preparations  were 

made  for  carrying  on  war  in  Greece  against  Sulla,  who  had 

announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  Italy-    Cinna  and  Carbo 

declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year,  and  large 

bodies  of  troops  were  transported  across' the  Adriatic;  but  when 

Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  refused  to  engage 

in  civil  war,  Carbo  was  obliged  to  bring  them  back.    In  82 

Carbo,  then  consul  for  the  third  time  with  the  younger  Marhts, 

fought  an  indecisive  engagement  with  Sulla  near  Qusium,  but 

was  defeated  with  great  loss  in  an  attack  on  the  camp  of  Sulla's 

general,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  [see  under  Metellus  (6)] 

near  Faventia.    Although  he  still  had  a  large  army  and  the 

Samnites  remained  faithful  to  him,  Carbo  .was  so  disheartened  by 

his  failure  to  relieve  Praeiieste,  where  the  younger  Marius  had 

taken  refuge,  that  he  decided  to  leave  Italy.    He  first  fled  to 

Africa,  thence  to  the  island  of  Cossyra  (Pentellaria),  where  he  was 

arrested,  taken  in  chains  before  Pompcy  at  Lilybaeum  and  put 

to  death. 

See  Appian,  BelL  Cw.  i.  67-98;  Livy,  Epit,  79,  84,  88,  89; 
Plutarch,  Pompey,  5,  6,  10,  and  Sulla.  28;  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  ix,  21; 
Eutropius,  v.  8,  9;  Orosius,  v.  20;  Valerius  Maxunus,  v.- 3.  5,  ix, 
13.  2;  art.  Sulla,  L.  Cornelius. 

CARBOHYDRATE,  in  chemistry,  the  generic  name  for 
compounds  empirically  represented  by  the  formula  Cs(HtO)y» 
They  are  essentially  vegetable  products,  and  include  the  sugars, 
starches,  gums  and  celluloses  (q.v.). 

CARBOLIC  ACID  or  Phenol  (hydroxy-benzene),  C«H«OH,  an 
acid  found  in  the  urine  of  the  hcrbivorae,  and  in  small  quantity 
in  casloreum  (F.  Wdhlcr,  Anti.,  1848,  67,  p,  360).  Its  principal 
commercial  source  is  the  fraction  of  coal-tar  which  distils  between 
150  and  2000  C,  in  which  it  was  discovered  in  1834  by  F.  Runge. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  phenol  from  this  distillate,  it  is  treated 
with  caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  the  phenol  and  its  homologies 
together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  naphthalene  and  other 
hydrocarbons.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
hydrocarbons  are  thereby  precipitated  and  separated,  The 
solution  is  then  acidified,  and  the  phenols  are  Liberated  and  form 
an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  This  layer  is  separated, 
and  the  phenol  recovered  by  a  process  of  fractional  distillation. 
It  may  be  synthetically  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  benzene 
sulphonate  with  caustic  alkalis  (A.  Kekule,  A.  Wurtz);  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline;  by  passing  oxygen  into  boiling 
benzene  containing  aluminium  chloride  (C.  Friedel  and  J.  M. 
Crafts,  Ann.Chim.  Phys.,  1888  (6)  14,  p.  435);  by  heating  phenol 
carboxylic  acids  with  baryta;  ancL,  in  small  quantities  by  the 
oxidation  of  benzene  with  hydrogen  peroxide  or  nascent  ozone 
(A.  R.  Leeds,  Ber.t  1881,  14,  p.  976). 

It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  needles,  which  melt  at  42*5-43°  C, 
and  boil  at  182-1830  C.;  its  specific  gravity  is  1-0906  (o°  C). 
It  has  a  characteristic  smell,  and  a  biting  taste;  it  is  poisonous, 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  antiseptic.  It  dissolves  in  water,  15  parts 
of  water  dissolving  about  one  part  of  phenol  at  16-170  C,  but  it  is 
miscible  in  all  proportions  at  about  700  C;  it  is  volatile  in  steam, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  add.  It  is  also  readily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  slightly  soluble  in 
aqueous  ammonia  solution,  and  almost  insoluble  in  sodium 
carbonate  solution.  When  exposed  in  the  moist  condition  to  the 
air  it  gradually  acquires  a  red  colour.  With  ferric  chloride  it 
gives  a  violet  coloration,  and  with  bromine  water  a  whin 
precipitate  of  tribromphenol. 

When  phenol  u  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  a  complex  decom- 
position takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  benzene,  toJueae, 
naphthalene,  &c.  (J.  G.  Kramers,  A  nn.,  1877, 189,  p.  129).  Chromium 
oxvchloride  reacts  violently  on  phenol,  producing  hydroquinone 
etner,  0(QH«OH)j;  chromic  acid  gives  phenoquinone,  and  potas- 
sium permanganate  gives  paradiphenol,  oxalic  acid,  and  some 
salicvbc  add  (R.  Hcnriques,  Bet.,  1888,  21,  p.  1620).  In  alkaline 
solution,  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  inactive  tartaric 
add  and  carbon  dioxide  (O.  Docbner.  Ber.,  1 891 ,  24,  p.  !755).  When 
distilled  over  lead  oxide,  it  forms  diphenylene  oxide,  (QH«)iO ;  and 
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action  of  phosphorus  pcnraiulphide  on  phenol,  or  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  sodium  benzene  sulphonite  and  potassium  sulnhydrate. 

Virions  melhodi  ha vt  been  deviKd  for  the (]innlilalivtdtlrrm ina- 
tion  of  phonal.    J.  Malinger  and  G.  Vortmann  (Sir.,  1890,  aj, 

known  volume,  take  an  aliquot  part,  warm  it  10  60*  C,  and  add 
docinormal  iodine  solium  until  iK  lifj^id  i<i  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
The  mixture  11  then  cooled,  acidified  by  muni  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  titrated  with  docinormal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  S.  ft. 
Schryver  (Vonr.  of  Sue.  Ckrm.  Indmlry.  1B99.  18.  p.  553)  addaexcess 
of  aodamide  to  a  sotntinii  <>i  the  phenol  in  ;i  11  jitablc  solvent,  aburbs 
the  liberated  ammonia  in  an  cites  of  acid,  and  titrates  the  excess 
of  acid.    See  also  C.  E.  Smith,  Awr.  Jour.  Mann.,  1*98,  3*9. 

PkaniualaB  mi  Tlnriiptului.— Carbolic  acid  is  an  efficient 
parasiticide,  and  is  largely  used  in  destroying  the  fungus  of 
ringworm  and  of  the  dun  disease  knoifti  as  pUyruuil  tersUolar. 
When  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  about  1  in  20  is  applied  10 
the  skin  it  produces  a  local  anaesthesia  which  lasts  for  many 
l)ours.  If  concentrated,  however,  it  acts  as  a  caustic.  It 
never  produces  vesication.  The  drug  is  absorbed  through  the 
unbroken  skin — a  very  valuable  property  in  the  treatment  of 
such  conditions  aa  an  incipient  whitlow.  A  piece  of  cotton  wool 
soaked  in  strong  carbolic  acid  will  relieve  the  pain  of  dental 
caries,  but  is  useless  in  other  forms  of  toothache.  Taken  inter- 
nally, in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  carbolic  acid  will 
often  relieve  obstinate  cast*  of  vomiting  and  has  some  value  as 
a  gastric  antiseptic. 

Teacddfy. — Carbolic  add  is  distinguished  .from  all  other 
adds  so-called — except  oxalic  acid  and  hydrocyanic  acid— in 
that  it  is  a  neurotic  poison,  baring  a  marked  action  directly  upon 
the  nervous  system.  In  all  cases  ol  carbolic  acid  poisoning 
the  nervous  influence  Is  seen.  If  il  be  absorbed  from  a  surgical 
dressing  there  are  no  Irritant  symptoms,  but  when  the  acid  is 

irritation  occur.  The  patient  becomes  collapsed,  and  the  skin 
b  cold  and  clammy.  The  breathing  becomes  shallow,  the  drug 
ns  (alcohol,  morphia,  prussic 
itory  centre,  and  the  patient 
idititm  of  the  urine  Is  of  tb* 

lay  be  the  first  warning  that  absorption  Is  occur- 
ring to  an  undue  degree.  The  urine  becomes  dark  green  in 
colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  various  oxidation  products 
such  as  pyrocatechht.  Fifteen  grains  constitute  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  dose  for  an  adult  male  of  average  weight.  Other 
symptoms  of  undue  absorption  are  vertigo,  deafness,  sounds 
In  the  can,  stupefaction,  a  subnormal  temperature,  nausea, 
vomiting  and  a  weak  pulse  (Sir  Thomas  Fraserj. 

The  antidote  in  cases  of  carbolic  add  poisoning  is  any  soluble 
sulphate.  Carbolic  add  and  sulphates  combine  in  the  blood  to 
form  sulpbo-carbolates,  which  are  Innocuous.    The  symptom 
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which  circulate  in  the  blood  after  all  the  sulphates  in  the  blood 
have  been  used  up  In  the  formation  of  sulpho-carbolates  (hence, 
during  administration  of  carbolic  add,  the  urine  should  frequently 
be  tested  for  the  presence  of  free  sulphates;  as  long  as  these 
occur  in  the  urine,  they  are  present  in  the  blood  and  then 
b  no  danger).  The  treatment  Is  therefore  10  administer  anounce 
of  sodium  sulphate  in  water,  by  the  mouth,  or  to  inject  a  similar 
quantity  of  the  salt  in  solution  directly  Into  s  vein  or  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissues.  Magnesium  sulphate  may  be  given  by 
the  mouth,  but  is  poisonous  if  injected  intravenously.  If  the 
add  has  been  swallowed,  wash  out  the  stomach  and  give  chalk, 
the  carbolate  of  calcium  being  insoluble.  Alkalis  which  form 
soluble  carbolates  are  useless.  Give  ether  and  brandy  sub- 
cutaneously  and  apply  hot  water-bottles  and  blankets  if  there 
are  signs  of  collapse. 

CARBON  (symbol  C,  atomic  weight  12),  one  of  the  chemical 
non-metallic  clement*.  It  la  found-  native  as  the  diamond 
(r/.e.),  graphite  (f.s.),  aa  a  constituent  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues  and  of  coal  and  petroleum.  It  also  enters  (ai  carbonates) 
Into  the  composition  of  many  minerals,  such  as  chalk,  dolomite. 
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talcite,  witherlte,  ealamiae  and  spathic  Inn  ore.  In  . 
tion  with  oxygen  (as  carbon  dioxide)  it  is  also  found  to  a  smalt 
extent  in  the  atmosphere.  I[  is  a  solid  substance  which  occurs 
in  several  modifications,  differing  very  much  in  their  physical 
properties.  Amorpktiu  carbon  is  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  many  caibon  compounds,  Che  various  hinds  differ- 
ing very  greatly  as  regards  physical  characters  and  purity, 
according  to  the  substance  used  for  their  preparation.  The 
most  common  varieties  met  with  are  lampblack,  gas  carbon, 
wood  charcoal,  animal  charcoal  and  coke.     LompMaca  is  prepared 

carbon,  with  a  limited  supply  of  air;  the  products  of  combustion 
being  conducted  into  condensing  clumbers  in  which  cloths  are 
suspended,  on  which  the  carbon  collects.  It  is  further  purified 
by  healing  in  closed  vessels,  but  even  then  it  still  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  mineral  matter  and  more  or  leas  hydrocarbons. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printer's  ink,  in  the  preparation 
of  black  paint  and  in  calico  printing.  Gai  curium  is  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas  (see  Gas:  Ifamijactort),  being  probably 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons.  It  Is 
a  very  dense  form  of  carbon,  and  is  a  good  conductor  of  beat 
and  electricity.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  rods 
for  arc   lights,  and  for  the  negative  element  in  the  Bunsen 

Charcoal  is  a  porous  form  of  carbon;  several  varieties  exist. 
Sugar  charcoal  is  obtained  by  the  carbonization  of  sugar.  It  is 
purified  by  bailing  with  adds,  to  remove  any  mineral  matter, 
and  is  then  ignited  for  a  long  lime  In  a  current  of  chlorine  in 
order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  hydrogen.  Animal  charcoal 
(bone  black)  is  prepared  by  charring  bones  in  iron  retorts.  It 
rsa  very  impure  form  of  carbon,  containing  on  the  average  about 
80%  of  calcium  phosphate.  It  possesses  a  much  greater 
decolorizing  end  absorbing  power  than  wood  charcoal.  A 
variety  of  animal  charcoal  is  sometimes  prepared  by  calcining 
fresh  blood  with  potassium  carbonate  in  large  cylinders,  the 
mass  being  purified  by  boiling  out  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
arid  and  subsequent  reheating.  Wood  charcoal  ia  a  hard  and 
brittle  black  substance,  which  retains  the  external  structure 
of  the  wood  front  which  it  is  made.  It  it  prepared  (when  wood 
is  plentiful)  by  stacking  the  wood  in  heaps,  which  ate  covered 
with  earth  or  with  brushwood  and  turf,  and  then  burning  the 
heap  slowly  in  a  limited  supply  of  air.  The  combustion  of  the 
wood  is  conducted  from  the  top  downwards,  and  from  the  ex- 
terior towards  the  centre;  great  care  has  to  be  taken  that  Jhe 
process  is  carried  out  slowly.  The  disadvantage  in  this  process 
is  that  the  by-products,  such  as  pyroligneous  add,  acetone, 
wood  spirit,  Ac.,  are  lost;  as  an  alternative  method,  wood  is 
frequently  carbonized  in  ovens  or  retorts  and  the  volatile 
products  are  condensed  and  utilized. 
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larcoal  varies  considerably  in  its  properties,  depending  upon  the 
cular  variety  of  wood  from  which  it  is  prepared,  andnlso  upon 
irocesa  used  In  its  manufacture.  It  can  be  made  at  a  temperature 
owaajoo'C.  and  is  then  a  salt,  very  [riablc  material  oosa 

iw  ignition  point.    When  made  st  higher  terapcraturcs.lt  Is 

re  dense,  and  its  ignition  point  is  considerably  higher.    Charcoal 
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in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  forming  carbon  dioxide,  and  win 
heated  ia  sulphur  vapour  it  forms  carbon  bisulphide  («.».).  Whi 
heated  with  nitrogenous  Hibatancei.  In  the  presence  of  carbonated  ■ 
caustic  alkali,  it  forma  cyanides.  It  combines  directly  with  rilico 
at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace,  yielding  carborundum, 
SIC;  and  H.  Motsasn  baa  also  shown  that  it  -nf  combine  with 
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It  is  very  ixriHHiriiB.  uniiins  wiih  1  he  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  . 
form  carbonyl- haemoglobin.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent 
especially  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  ai 
ammoniacal  or  acid  (hyilioi.hlorii;  acid}  solution  of  cuproua  chloride 
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A.  L.  Lavoisier  (1791-1788)  first  proved  it  to  be  an  oxide  of  carbon 
by  burning  carbon  in  the  oxygen  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  mercuric  oxide.  It  is  s  regular  constituent  of  (he  atmosphere, 
and  Is  found  En  many  soring  waters  and  in  volcanic  gases:  it  also 
occur,  in  the  uncombir.«l  trauliiion  st  \hs  Grotto  del  Cane  (Naples) 

and  In  the  Poison  Valley  (Java).     It  - -; '  "-  — '- 
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with  mineral  acids,  M*CO»+2HC1-2MCl-f  IfcO+CO*.  It  b  also 
formed  in  ordinary  fermentation  processes,  in  the  combustion  of  all 
carbon  compounds  (oil,  gas,  candles,  coal,  &c),  and  in  the  process  of 
respiration. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  a  faint  pungent  smell  and  a 
slightly  acid  taste.  It  does  not  burn,  and  does  not  support  ordinary 
combustion,  but  the  alkali  metals  and  magnesium,  if  strongly 
heated,  will  continue  to  burn  in  the  gas  with  formation  of  oxides  and 
liberation  of  carbon.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*529  (air-i).  It  is 
readily  condensed,  passing  into  the  liquid  condition  at  o°  C.  under  a 
pressure  of  35  atmospheres.  Its  critical  temperature  is  31*35°  C, 
and  its  critical  pressure  U  72-9  atmos.  The  liquid  boils  at  -78-2°  C. 
(1  atmo.),  and  by  rapid  evaporation  can  be  made  to  solidify  to  a 
snow-white  solid  which  melts  at— 65°  C. (see  Liquid  Gases).  Carbon 
dioxide  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  its  coefficient  of  solubility 
at  o°  C.  being  1*7977  (R.  Bunsen).  It  is  still  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  solution  of  the  gas  in  water  shows  a  faintly  acid  reaction  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  carbonic  acid,  H»CO>.  The  gas  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  with  the  production  of 
alkaline  carbonates  (9.9.),  and  it  combines  readily  with  potassium 
hydride  to  form  potassium  formate.  It  unites  directly  with  ammonia 
gas  to  form  ammonium  carbamate,  NH1COONH4.  It  may  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  white  precipitate  which  it  forms  when  passed 
through  lime  or  baryta  water.  Carbon  dioxide  dissociates,  when 
strongly  heated,  into  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  the  reaction 
being  a  balanced  action;  the  extent  of  dissociation  for  varying 
temperatures  and  pressures  has  been  calculated  by  H.  Le  Chatelicr 
(Zeti.  Phys.  Ckem.,  1888,  2,  p.  782;  see  H.  Saintc-Claire  Dcville, 
Comptes  rtndus,  1863.  56,  p.  195  et  scq.).  The  volume  composition 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  determined  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  m  the  same 
as  that  of  the  oxygen  required  for  its  production,  hence  carbon 
dioxide  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen.  Carbon  dioxide  finds 
industrial  application  in  the  preparation  of  soda  by  the  Solvay 
process,  in  the  sugar  industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral  waters, 
nod  in  the  artificial  production  of  ice. 

Carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene),  COCU,  was  first  obtained  by  John 
Davy  (Phil.  Trans.,  1S12,  40,  p.  220).  It  may  be  prepared  by 
the  direct  union  of  carbon  monoxide  and  .chlorine  in  sunlight  <Th. 
Wilm  and  G.  Wischin,  Ann.,  1868,  14,  p.  150);  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentoxide  on  carbon  tetrachloride  at  200-210°  C. 
<G.  Gustavson,  Btr.,  1872, 5.P.  30).  4CCl4+P<0»  -2COt+4POCl«+ 
zCOClj ;  by  the  oxidation  of  chloroform  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
(A.  Emmerlingaud  B. Lengyel,  Bcr.,  1869, 2, p.  54).  4CHC1-+30S- 
4COCU+2H|0+2Clt;  or  most  conveniently  by  heating  carbon 
tetrachloride  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (H.  Erdmann,  Btr.,  1893, 

36,  p.  i993).2SO,+CCU-S#»CW+COCl,. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  an  unpleasant  pungent  smell. 
Its  vapour  density  is  3-46  (air«  1 V  It  may  be  condensed  to  a  liquid, 
which  boils  at  8  C.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  glacial  acetic 
add,  and  in  many  hydrocarbons.  Water  decomposes  it  violently, 
with  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  reacts 
with  alcohol  to  form  chlorcarbonic  ester  and  ultimately  diethyl 
carbonate  (see  Carbonates),  and  with  ammonia  it  yields  urea  (g.0« 
It  is  employed  commercially  in  the  production  of  colouring  matters 
(see  Bbnzophbnowb),  and  for  various  synthetic  processes. 

Carbon  oxy sulphide,  COS,  was  first  prepared  by  C.  Than  in  1867 
(Ann.  Suppt.,  5,  p.  236)  by  passing  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphur 
vapour  through  a  tupe  at  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  also  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  isocyanic  esters, 
2CONC.H,+H^-COS+CO(NHCiH,)t,  .by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  on  the  isothiocyanic  esters,  RNCS+HiO— 
CO$+RNH*  or  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  thiocyaaates.  In  the 
latter  reaction  various  other  compounds,  such  as  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  bisulphide  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  produced.  They  are 
removed  by  passing  the  vapours  in  succession  through  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  concentrated  Sulphuric  acid,  and 
triethyl  pbosphine;  the  residual  gas  is  then  purified  by  liquefaction 
fW.  Hempd,  ZtiL  angew.  Chtmie,  1901,  14,  p.  865).  It  is  also 
formed  when  sulphur  trioxide  reacts  with  carbon  bisulphide  «et 
100°  C,  CSt+3SOi«COS+4SOi,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  ethyl 
potassium  thiocarbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  CO(OC*H»)SK+ 
HCI  -C0S+KC1+QH.0H.  It  is  a  colourless,  odourless  gas,  which 
burns  with  a  blue  flame  and  is  decomposed  by  heat.  -Its  vapour 
density  is  2-1046  (air- 1).  The  liquefied  gas  boils  at  —47°  C.  under 
atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  soluble  in  water;  the  aqueous  solution 
gradually  decomposes  on  standing,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalis,  provided  they  are  not  too  concentrated,  forming  solutions 
of  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphides,  C0S+4KH0-K,C0»+. 
KsS42HrO.  M 

CARBONADO,  a  name  given  in  Brazil  to  a  dark  massive  form 
of  impure  diamond,  known  also  as  "  carbonate  "  and  in  trade 
simply  as  carbon.  It  is  sometimes  called  black  diamond. 
Generally  it  is  found  in  small  masses  of  irregular  polyhedral 
form,  black,  brown  or  dark -grey  in  colour,  with  a  dull  resinoid 
lustre;  and  breaking  with  a  granular  fracture,  paler  in  colour. 


and  in  some  cases  much  resembling  that  of  fine-grained  steel. 
Being  slightly  cellular,  its  specific  gravity  is  rather  less  than  that 
of  crystallized  diamond.  It  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
state  of  Bahia  in  Brazil,  where  it  occurs  in  the  cascalko  or 
diamond-bearing  graveL  Borneo  also  yields  it  in  small  quantity. 
Formerly  of  little  or  no  vahie,  it  came  into  use  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  Leschot's  diamond-drills,  and  is  now  extremely  valuable 
for  mounting  in  the  steel  crowns  used  for  diamond-boring. 
Having  no  cleavage,  the  carbon  is  less  liable  to  fracture  on  the 
rotation  of  the  drill  than  is  crystallized  diamond.  Thejargest 
piece  of  carbonado  ever  recorded  was  found  in  Bahja  in  1895, 
and  weighed  3150  carats.  Pieces  of  large  size  are,  however, 
relatively  less  valuable  than  those  of  moderate  dimensions, 
since  they  require  the  expenditure  of  much  labour  in  reducing 
them  to  fragments  of  a  suitable  size  for  mounting  in  the  drill- 
heads.  Umenite  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  in  the  South 
African  mines  for  carbonado.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

CARBONARI  (an  Italian  word  meaning  "  charcoal-burners  "), 
the  name  of  certain  secret  societies  of  a  revolutionary  tendency 
which  played  an  active  part  in  the  history  of  Italy  and  France 
early  in  the  19th  century.  Societies  of  a  similar  nature  had 
existed  in  other  countries  and  epochs,  but  the  stories  of  the 
derivation  of  the  Carbonari  from  mysterious  brotherhoods  of 
the  middle  ages  are  purely  fantastic  The  Carbonari  were 
probably  an  offshoot  of  the  Freemasons,  from  whom  they 
differed  in  important  particulars,  and  first  began  to  assume 
importance  in  southern  Italy  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In 
the  reign  (1808-18 15)  of  Joachim  Murat  a  number  of  secret 
societies  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  the  object 
of  freeing  it  from  foreign  rule  and  obtaining  constitutional 
liberties;  they  were  ready  to  support  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons 
or  Murat,  if  either  had  fulfilled  these  aspirations.  Their  watch- 
words were  freedom  and  independence,  but  they  were  not  agreed 
as  to  any  particular  form  of  government  to  be  afterwards 
established.  Murat 's  minister  of  police  was  a  certain  Malghclla 
(a  Genoese),  who  favoured  the  Carbonari  movement,  and  was 
indeed  the  instigator  of  all  that  was  Italian  in  the  king's  policy. 
Murat  himself  had  at  first  protected  the  sectarians,  especially 
when  he  was  quarrelling  with  Napoleon,  but  later,  Lord  William 
Bentinck  entered  into  negotiations  with  them  from  Sicily, 
where  he  represented  Great  Britain,  through  their  leader  Vin- 
cenzo  Federici  (known  as  Capobianco),  holding  out  promises  of 
a  constitution  for  Naples  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
established  in  Sicily  under  British  auspices  in  181 2.  Some 
Carbonarist  disorders  having  broken  out  in  Calabria,  Murat  sent 
General  Manhes  against  the  rebels;  the  movement  was  ruth- 
lessly quelled  and  Capobianco  hanged  in  September  1813  (see 
Greco,  Interna  al  lentativo  dci  Carbonari  di  Cilcriore  Calabria 
ncl  1813).  But  Malghclla  continued  secretly  to  protect  the 
Carbonari  and  even  to  organize  them,  so  that  on  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons  in  181 5  King  Ferdinand  IV.  found  his  kingdom 
swarming  with  them.  The  society  comprised  nobles,  officers 
of  the  army,  small  landlords,  government  officials,  peasants  and 
even  priests.  Its  organization  was  both  curious  and  mysterious, 
and  had  a  fantastic .  ritual  full  of  symbols  taken  from  the 
Christian  religion,  as  well  as  from  the  trade  of  charcoal-burning, 
which  was  extensively  practised  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Abruzzi  and  Calabria.  A  lodge  was  called  a  vendila  (sale), 
members  saluted  each  other  as  buoni  cugini  (good  cousins), 
God  was  the  "  Grand  Master  of  the  Universe/1  Christ  the 
"  Honorary  Grand  Master,"  also  known  as  "  the  Lamb,"  and 
every  Carbonaro  was  pledged  to  deliver  the  Lamb  from  the  Wolf, 
uc.  tyranny.  Its  red,  blue  and  black  flag  was  the  standard  of 
revolution  in  Italy  until  substituted  by  the  red,  white  and 
green  in  1831. 

When  King  Ferdinand  felt  himself  securely  re-established  at 
Naples  he  determined  to  exterminate  the  Carbonari,  and  to  this 
end  his  minister  of  police,  the  prince  of  Canosa,  set  up  another 
secret  society  called  the  Caldtrai  del  Conirappcso  (braziers  of  the 
counterpoise),  recruited  from  the  brigands  and  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  who  committed  hideous  excesses  against  supposed 
Liberals,  but  failed  to  exterminate  the  movement.    On  th* 
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contrary,  Carbonarism  flourished  ud  spread  to  other  puu  of 
lUly,  and  countless  lodges  spring  up,  thai  adherents  comprising 
persona  in  all  ranks  of  society,  including,  it  ii  said,  some  of  myal 
blood,  who  bad  patriotic  sentiments  and  desired  to  see  Italy 
free  from  foreigners.  In  Romagna  the  movement  waa  taken 
up  with  enthusiasm,  but  it  also  Led  to  a  certain  number  of 
murders  owing  to  the  fiery  character  of  the  Romagnols,  although 
its  criminal  record  is  on  the  whole  a  very  small  one.  Among  the 
foreigners  who  joined  it  for  love  of  Italy  was  Lord  Byron.  The 
first  riling  actively  promoted  by  the  Carbonari  was  the  Nea- 
politan revolution  of  1830.  Several  regiments  wen  composed 
entirely  of  persons  affiliated  to  the  society,  and  on  the  i>t  of 
July  a  military  mutiny  broke  out  at  Monteforte,  led  by  two 
officer*  named  Morelli  and  Silvati,  to  the  cry  of  "  God,  the  King 
and  the  Constitution/'  The  troops  sent  against  them,  under 
General  Pepe,  himself  a  Carbonaro,  sympathized  with  the 
mutineers,  and  the  king,  being  powerless  to  resist,  granted  the 
constitution  {ijth  of  July),  which  he  swore  on  the  altar  to 
observe.  But  the  Carbonari  were  unable  to  carry  an  the  govern- 
ment, and  after  the  separatist  revolt  of  Sicily  had  broken  out  the 
king  went  to  the  congress  of  Laibach,  and  obtained  from  the 
emperor  of  Austria  the  loan  of  an  army  with  which  to  restore 
the  autocracy.  He  returned  10  Naples  early  in  i8>i  with  50,000 
fented  the  constitutionalists  under  Pepe,  dismissed 
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any  way  connected  with  the. _ 

A  similar  movement  broke  out  in  Piedmont  in  March  r8ii. 
Here  as  in  Naples  the  Carbonari  comprised  many  mm  of  rank; 
such  u  Santorre  di  Santarosa,  Count  San  Mariano,  Giadnto 
di  CollcEno,  and  Count  Muffs  di  Lisio,  all  officers  in  the  army, 
and  they  were  more  or  less  encouraged  by  Charles  Albert, 
the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  The  rising  waa  crushed, 
and  a  number  of  the  leaders  were  condemned  to  death  or  long 
terms  of  imprisonment,  but  most  of  them  escaped.  At  Milan 
there  was  only  the  vaguest  attempt  at  conspiracy;  but  Silvio 
Pellico,  Maroncclli  and  Count  Confalonieri  were  implicated 
as  having  invited  the  Plrdraontese  to  invade  Lombanty,  and 
were  condemned  to  pass  many  yean  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Spielberg.- 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  had  its  echo  In  Italy,  and  Car- 
bonarism raised  Its  head  in  Parma,  Modena  and  Romagna  the 
following  year.  In  tbe  papal  states  a  society  called  the  San- 
fedisll  or  Bande  delta  Santa  Fcde  had  been  formed  to  checkmate 
the  Carbonari,  and  their  behaviour  and  character  resembled 
those  of  the  Calderai  of  Naples.  In  1S31  Romagna  and  the 
Marches  rose  In  rebellion  and  snook  off  the  papal  yoke  with 
astonishing  ease.  At  Parma  the  duchess,  having  rejected  the 
demand  for  a  constitution,  left  the  city  and  returned  under 
Austrian  protection.  At  Modena,  Duke  Francis  IV.,  the  wont 
Of  all  Italian  tyrants,  was  cupelled  by  a  Carbonarist  rising,  and 
a  dictatorship  was  established  under  Biajoo  Nardi  on  the  5th 
of  February.  Francis  returned  with  an  Austrian  force  and 
haoped  the  conspirators,  including  Ciro  Meriotti.  ■  TbcAustrians 
occupied  Romagna  and  restored  the  province  to  the  pope,  but 
though  many  arrests  of  Carbonari  were  made  then  wen  no 
executions.  Among  those  implicated  in  the  Carbonarist 
movement  was  Louis  Napoleon,  who  even  in  after  yean,  when  be 
was  ruling  France  as  Napoleon  III.,  never  quite  forgot  that  he 
had  once  been  a  conspintor,  a  fact  which  influenced  his  Italian 
policy.  The  Austrian*  retired  from  Romagna  and  the  Marches 
in  July  183 1,  but  Carbon srism  and  anarchy  having  broken  out 
again,  they  returned,  while  the  French  occupied  Anemia.  The 
Carbonari  after  these  events  ceased  to  have  much  importance, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  more  energetic  Giovane  Italia 
Society  presided  over  by  Maatini. 

Id  France,  Carbonarism  began  to  take  root  about  1810,  and 
was  mon  thoroughly  organised  than  In  Italy.  The  example 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  revolutions  Incited  the  French  Car- 
bonari, and  risings  occurred  at  Betfort,  Thoaan,  La  Rochelk  and 
other  town*  In  1811,  which  though  easily  quelled  revealed  the 
naton  and  organisation  of/the  movement.  The  Carbonarist 
lod ges  proved  active  centra  of  discon tent  until  1830,  when,  af ter 


contributing  to  the  July  revolution  of  that  year,  moat  of  their 

members  adhered  to  Louis  Philippe's  government. 

The  Carbonarist  movement  undoubtedly  played  an  important 
part  in  tbe  Italian  Risorgimento,  and  if  it  did  not  actively 
contribute  to  the  wan  and  revolutions  ol  1848-40,  r8So-oo  and 
1866,  it  prepared  the  way  tor  those  events.  One  of  its  chief 
merits  was  that  it  brought  Italians  of  different  classes  and 
provinces  together,  and  taught  them  to  work  in  harmony  lor 
the  overthrow  of  tyranny  and  foreign  rule. 
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CARBONATES.  {0  The  metallic  carbonates  an  the  salts  ol 
carbonic  arid,  H,CO,.  Many  are  found  as  minerals,  the  more 
important  of  such  naturally  occurring  carbonates  bong  cemsaite 
(lead  carbonate,  PbCOi),  malachite  and  ezurite  (both  basic 
copper  carbonates),  calamine  (line  carbonate,  ZnCO,).  witherite 
(barium  carbonate,  BaCO,),  strontianite  (strontium  carbonate, 
SrCOa),  calcite  (calcium  carbonate,  CaCO,),  dolomite  (cnldum 
magnesium  carbonate,  CaCOi  MgCOi),  and  sodium  carbonate, 
Ni,CO,.  Most  metals  form  carbonates  (aluminium  and 
chromium  an  exception)),  the  alkali  metals  yielding  both  acid 
and  normal  carbonates  of  the  types  MHCOi  and  M,CO,(M  -one 
atom  of  a  monovalent  metal);  whilst  bismuth,  copper  and 
magnesium  appear  only  to  form  basic  carbonates.  Tbe  acid 
carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals  can  be  prepared  by  saturating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaline  hydroxide  with  carbon  dioxide, 
M-OH  -fCOi-MHCO.,  and  from  these  add  salts  tbe  normal  salta 
(nay  be  obtained  by  gentle  healing,  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
being  produced  at  the  same  lime,  2MHCO,-  MrCO,+ HO,+  CO* 
Most  other  carbonates  an  formed  by  precipitation  ol  salts  of 
the  metals  by  means  of  alkaline  carbonates.  All  carbonates, 
except  those  of  tbe  alkali  metals  and  of  thallium,  an  insoluble 
In  water;  and  the  majority  decompose  when  healed  strongly, 
carbon  dioxide  being  liberated  and  a  residue  ol  an  oxide  of  the 
metal  left.  The  alkaline  carbonates  undergo  only  a  very  alight 
decomposition,  even  at  a  very  bright  red  heat.  The  carbonate! 
are  decomposed  by  mineral  adds,  with  formation  of  the  corre- 
sponding salt  of  the  acid,  and  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Many  carbonates  which  an  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  water 
containing  carbon  dioxide.  The  individual  carbon  a  lea  arc 
described  under  tbe  various  metals. 

(1)  The  organic  carbonates  an  the  estcn  of  carbonic  add, 
H.CO,,  and  of  the  unknown  ortho-carbonic  add,  C(OH),.  The 
add  eaten  of  carbonic  add  ol  the  type  HOCO-OR  an  not 
known  In  the  free  state,  but  J.  B.  Dumas  obtained  barium 
methyl  carbonate  by  the  action  ol  carbon  dioxide  on  baryta 
dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  {An*.,  1840,  33,  p.  agj). 

Potassium  elhyl  carbonate.  K0-COOC,Ht  k  obtained  in  tbe  form 
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CCXOCHih.  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  oo-o>  C,  and  la 
prepared  by  heating  the  methyl  ester  ol  chlorearbonic  acid  with  lead 
oxide.  Diet  hylcsrDo note,  t.XKOCH,),.  ii  n  colourless  liquid,  which 
boils  at  lis-"*  C;  in  specific  sraviiv  „  0-978  (»')  7H.  Kappl. 
When  it  is  heated  to  1x0'  C.  with  sodium  etfiylste  It  deeompoaea 
into  ethyl  ether  and  sodium  ethyl  carbonate  (A.  Gautber,  tnt.  /■ 

Onho-carbonic  eater,  C(OC,H,).,  is  formed  by  tbe  action  ol 
sodium  ethylate  on  chlorfiicrin  (H.  Bluett,  Ann.,  1S64,  isj.p.  54), 
CCl,Na+ir,H/3N=-C(OC,H.),-lNiNOi+^Naaiti>«netneroat- 
amelllng  liquid,  which  boils  at   158-10)' C,  and  hat  a  apecjac 
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CARBON  BISULPHIDE,  CS,,  a  chemical  product  first  dis- 
covercd  in  1796  by  W.  A,  Lain padius,  who  obtained  it  by  heating 
a  mixture  oi  charcoal  and  pyrites.  It  may  be  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  passing  the  vapout  of  sulphur  over  red  hot  char- 
coal, the  uncondensed  gases  so  produced  being  led  into  a  tower 
containing  plates  over  which  a  vegetable  oil  is  allowed  lo  flow 
in  order  to  absorb  any  carbon  bisulphide  vapour,  and  then  into 
■  second  tower  containing  lime,  which  absorbs  any  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  crude  product  is  very  impure  and  possesses 
in  offensive  smell;  it  may  be  purified  by  forcing  a  fine  spray  of 
lime  water  through  the  liquid  until  the  escaping  water  is  quite 
clear,  ihe  washed  bisulphide  being  then  mixed  with  a  little 
colourless  oil  and  distilled  at  a  low  temperature.  For  further 
methods  of  purification  see  J.  Singer  (Jiurn.  oj  Sk.  Cktm.  lid., 
1S80,  P-  93).  Th.  Sidol  {/a*™t»,  tSoo,  p.  143),  E.  Allary  [Bull, 
ilia  Soc.  Ckim.,  iSai,  35,  p.  491).  E.  Obach  {/w.  fro*.  Cleat., 
■Ml  (a),  16,  p.  aSa). 

When  perfectly  pure,  carbon  bisulphide  is  a  colourless,  some- 
■hat  pleasant  smelling,  highly  relrnctive  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  i-:fi6i  (18V4*)  (J-  W.  Brtihl)  or  lianj  (d'/V)  (T.  E. 
Thorpe).  It  boils  at  4604°  C.  (T.  E.  Thorpe,  Jean.  Cktm.  Sue., 
1BS0,  37,  p.  364).  Its  critical  temperature  is  177.7°  C,  and  Its 
critical  pressure  is  ?S"r  atroos.  CJ.  Dewar,  Cktm.  IVrai.'igSs, 
Si,  p.  11).  It  solidifies  at  about  -116"  C,  and  liquefies  again  at 
«bout-no°C.(K.OIsrewski,Jo*™i.,igS3.p.75).  Itisamono- 
molecular  liquid  <W.  Ramsay  and  J.  Shields,  Jour.  Cktm.  Sec., 
'*01.  *3,  P>  1080).  It  is  very  volatile,  Ihe  vapour  being  heavy 
and  very  inflammable.  It  burns  with  a  pale  blue  (lame  10  lorm 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide.    It  is  almost  insoluble  in 

benzene  and  various  oils.    It  is  a  good  solvent  (or  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  wax,  iodine,  (te.    It  dissociates  when  healed  to 


c-nllyhi 


!  ol  a 


flame,  which  Is  very  rich  in  the  violet  or  actinic  rays.  When 
heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  10  150°  C.  it  yields  carbon 
dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  reduce  it  to  tri-thioformaldehyde  (CH,S),  {A.  Cirard, 
Cempta  rtndia,  1856,  43,  p.  396),     When  passed  through  a 

sulphur  chloride  (H.  Kolbe).  Potassium,  when  heated,  hums 
in  the  vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide,  forming  potassium  sulphide 
and  Liberating  carbon.  In  contact  with  chlorine  monoxide  it 
lorms  carbonyl  chloride  and  thionyl  chloride  (P.  SchOUen- 
bergcr,  flir.,  1E60, 1,  p.  119).  When  passed  with  carbon  dioxide 
through  a  red-hot  lube  it  yields  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS 
(C.  Winkler),    and  when  passed  <  .... 


sulphide  < 
heated 


illicit  slowly  oxidises  or 


i'»«.^a«.,i85SAr>.4M).BKHO+3CS,-ry:0»-r2k4CSi+3HeO; 
on  the  other  hand,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  causrk  alkali  converts 
It  into  a  aanthate  (A.  Vogel,  Jahitii.,  IBM.  p.  643). 

CS,+KHO+R-OH-H^+kO-CS.SK. 
sulphide  into  ammonium  dithiocarbamate,  which  readily  breaks 


CS,+2NH,-»NH,.CSSNH.^H£+NH,CNS. 
Carbon  bisulphide  combiaea  with  primary  amiuea  to  fonn  alkyl 
dithiocarbarnates,  which  when  healed  Ions  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  leave  a  residue  of  a  dialkyl  thio-urea, 

CS,+lR-NH.-»  R-NHCSS-NH,R-4CSCNHR),+H»S : 
or  if  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  dltbiocarbaraate  be  boiled  with 
mercuric  chloride  or  silver  nitrate  solution,  a  mustard  oil  (o.r.)  ia 

RNH-CSS.NH,R+H(CW-*H£(R-NH-C3S)r*2RNCS+HkSTli£ 
Carbon  bisulphide  hi  used  aaa  solvent  (or  caoutchouc.  fores  trading 
essential  oils,  as  a  germicide,  and  aa  an  insecticide. 

Carbon  mnttiKptUi,  CS.  U  formed  when  a  ailent  electric  discharge 
ia  reused  throuoh  a  Bimuie  of  carbon  bisulphide  vapour  a  nd  hydros™ 
ie  (S.  M.  Losanilacb  ami  M.  Z.  Jovitschitsch.  fir.. 
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CARBONDALE.  a  city  of  Lackawanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Lackawanna  river,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Scranton. 
Pop.  (1800)  10,833;  t'ooo)  13,53s,  of  whom  ajj3  were  foreigo- 
bom;  (1010  census)  17,040.  Carbondale  is  served  by  Ihe 
Eiie,  the  Delaware  Ac  Hudson  (which  has  machine  shops  hcrcV 
and  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  railways.  The  dty  lies 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  Lackawanna  valley,  and  the  scenery 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  makes  it  a  summer  resort  of  some 
importance.  It  has  a  public  library,  a  small  park,  an  emergency 
hospital  and  the  Carbondale  city  private  hospital  Carbondale 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  anthracite  coal  regions  of  the 
state,  and  its  principal  interest  is  in  coal.  Among  its  manu- 
factures are  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  sheet.iron, 
silk,  glass,  thermometers  and  hydrometers,  bobbins  and  re- 
frigerating machines.  The  value  of  the  city's  factoiy  products 
increased  from  11,146,181  in  1900  to  (2,315,095  in  1905,  or 
101%.  The  settlement  of  the  place  began  in  1S14  with  the 
opening  of  the  coat  mines,  and  Carbondale  was  chartered  as  ■ 
city  in  i8si. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  jn  chemistry,  properly  H,CO,,  the  acid 

its  salts  are  termed  carbonates.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
neutral  carbon  dioxide  from  its  power  ol  forming  salts  with 
oxides,  and  on  account  of  the  ai 
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CARBOHTFBROOS  SYSTEM,  in  geology,  the  whole  of  the  great 
series  of  stratified  rocks  and  associated  volcanic  rocks  which 

the  Permian  or  Triaasic  systems,  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous 
period.  The  name  was  first  applied  by  W.  D.  Conybeare  in 
18  ji  to  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  England  and  Wales,  including 
the  related  grits  and  limestones  immediately  beneath  them. 
The  term  is  s  relic  of  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  strati- 
graphy when  each  group  ol  strata  was  supposed  to  be  dislin- 
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strongly  to  the  imagination,  a 

withstanding  ihe  fact  thai  coal-seams  occupy  out 

of  the  total  thickness  ol  the  Carboniferous  systen 

subsequent  investigations  have  demonstrated  tl 

coal  in  other  geological  formations,  in  none  of  these  does  it  play 

so  prominent  a  part.    The  si  ratified  rocks  of  this  system  include 

marine  limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones;  cstuarine,  lagoonal 

and  fresh- water  shales,  sandstones  and  marls  with  beds  ol  coal, 

oil-bearing  rocks,  gypsum  and  salt. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  then  is  no  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  Devonian  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks; 
neither  can  the  fossil  faunas  and  floras  be  clearly  separated  at 
any  well-defined  Una;  this  is  true  in  Britain,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Westphalia  and  partsof  North  America.    Again,  at  the  summit 
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system,  as  in  Russia,  Bohemia,  the  Saar  region  and  Texas. 
This  has  led  certain  geologists  to  classify  the  Devonian,  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian  into  one  grand  system;  E.  Renevier 
in  1874  proposed  to  include  these  three  into  a  single  "  Carbon- 
ique  "  system,  later  he  retained  only  the  two  latter  groups. 
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There  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason,  however,  to  maintain  each  of 
these  groups  as  a  separate  system  and  limit  the  term  Carboni- 
ferous (carbonifhrien)  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  in  India,  South 
Africa,  the  Urals,  in  Australasia  and  parts  of  North  America 
an  important  series  of  rocks,  with  a  "  Permo-Carboniferous  " 
fauna,  which  constitutes  a  passage  formation  between  the  Car- 
boniferous, sensu  s trie  to,  and  Jurassic  rocks. 

Stratigraphy. — No  assemblage  of  stratified  rocks  has  received  such 
careful  and  detailed  examination  as  the  Carboniferous  system; 
consequently  our  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphical  sequence  in 
isolated  local  areas,  where  the  coals  have  been  exploited,  is  very  full. 

In  Europe,  the  system  is  very  completely  developed  in  the  British 
Isles,  where  was  made  the  first  successful  attempt  at  a  classification 
of  its  various  members,  although  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  Omalius 
d'Halloy  had  recognised  a  terrain  bituminifere  or  coal-bearing  series 
in  the  Belgian  region. 

The  area  within  which  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Britain  occur  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  contain  more  than  one  type  of  the  system, 
and  thus  to  cast  much  light  on  the  varied  geographical  conditions 
under  which  these  rocks  were  accumulated.  In  prosecuting  the 
study  of  this  part  of  British  geology  it  is  soon  discovered,  and  it  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  during  the  Carboniferous  period, 
the  land  whence  the  chief  supplies  of  sediment  were  derived  rose 
mainly  to  the  north  and  north-west,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  from 
very  early  geological  time.  While  therefore  the  centre  and  south 
of  England  lay  under  clear  water  of  moderate  depth,  the  north  of 
the  country  and  the  south  of  Scotland  were  covered  by  shallow 
water,  which  was  continually  receiving  sand  and  mud'  from  the 
adjacent  northern  land.  Hence  vertical  sections  of  the  Carboniferous 
formations  of  Britain  differ  greatly  according  to  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  taken. 

The  Coal-Measurcsand  Millstone  Grit  are  usually  grouped  together 
in  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series 
constituting  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

In  addition  to  the  above  broad  subdivisions,  Murchison  and 
Sedgwick,  when  working  upon  the  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
recognized,  with  the  assistance  of  W.  Lonsdale,  another  phase  of 
sedimentation.  This  comprised  dark  shales,  with  grits  and  thin 
limestones  and  thin,  impure  coals,  locally  called  culm  "  (q.v.). 
These  geologists  appropriated  the  term  "  culm  "  for  the  whole  of 
this  facies  in  the  west  of  England,  and  subsequently  traced  the  same 
type  on  the  European  continent,  where  it  is  widely  developed  in  the 
western  centre. 

Besides  the  considerable  exposed  area  of  Carboniferous  rocks  in 
Great  Britain,  there  is  as  much  or  more  that  is  covered  by  younger 
formations;  this  is  true  particularly  of  the  eastern  side  of  England 
and  the  south-eastern  counties,  where  the  coal-measures  have  already 
been  found  at  Dover. 

From  England,  Carboniferous  rocks  can  be  followed  across 
northern  and  central  France,  into  Germany,  Bohemia,  the  Alps, 
Italy  and  Spain.  In  Russia  this  system  occupies  some  30,000  sq.  m.. 
and  it  extends  northward  at  least  as  far  as  Spitsbergen.  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  are  present  in  North  and  South  Africa,  and  in  lndja  and 
Australasia;  in  China  they  cover  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  in 
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the  United  States  and  British  North  America  they  occupy  no  less 
than  200,000  sq.  m.;  they  are  known  also  in  South  America. 

The  subjoined  table  expresses  the  typical  subdivisions  which  can 
be  recognized,  with  modifications,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Upper:  Red  and  grey  sandstones,  marls  and  clays 
with  occasional  breccias,  thin  coals  and  limestones 
with  Spirorbis,  workable  coals  in  the  South  Wales, 
Bristol.  Somerset  and  Forest  of  Dean  coalfields. 

Middle:  Sam  I  stones,  marls,  shales  and  the  most 
important  of  the  British  coals. 

Lower:  Flaggy  hard  sandstones  (ganister),  shales 
and  thin  coal  seams. 

Grits  (coarse  and  fine),  shalrs,  thin  coal  scams  and 
occasional  thin  limestones.  The  fossil  plants  connect 
this  group  with  the  coal-measures:  the  marine  fossils 
have,  to  some  extent,  a  Carboniferous  limestone 
aspect. 

Upper  black  shales  with  thin  limestones  (Pcndleside 
group)  connecting  this  scries  with  the  Millstone  grit 
above. 

The  thick,  main  or  scaur  limestone  (mountain  lime- 
stone) of  the  centre  and  south  of  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  which  splits  up  in  the  Yorkshire  dales 
(Yoredale  group)  into  a  succession  of  stout  limestone 
beds  between  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and 
becomes  increasingly  detrital  in  character  as  it  is 
traced  northwards. 

Lower  limestone  shales  of  the  south  and  centre  of 
England  with  marine  fossils,  and  the  Calciferous 
Sandstone  group  of  Scotland  with  marine, estuarine 
and  terrestrial  fossils. 

(See  Bernician,  Tuedian  and  Avonian.) 

At  an  early  period,  owing  to  the  immense  commercial  importance 
of  the  coal  seams,  it  became  the  practice  to  distinguish  a  produc- 
tive "  (flotrfuhrend,  terrain  houiller)  and  an  "unproductive,"  barren 
(flotzUerer)  Lower  Carboniferous;  these  two  groups  correspond  in 
North  America  to  the  "  Carboniferous  "  and  "  Sub-Carboniferous  " 
respectively,  or,  as  they  are  now  sometimes  styled,  the  "  Pcnnsyl- 
vanian  "  and  "  Mississippian."  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
"  productive  "  beds  were  not  regularly  restricted  to  the  upper  or 
younger  division,  and,  as  E.  Kayser  points  out.  the  real  state  of  the 
matter  is  more  accurately  represented  by  the  subjoined  tabular 
scheme. 
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Continental  Type  of 
Deposit. 

Marine  Type  of 
Formation. 

Upper 
Carboni- 
ferous 

Upper  Productive  Carboni- 
ferous 

Younger        Carboniferous 
limestone  and  the  FusU' 
Una  limestone  of  Russia 
and      Western      North 
America 

Lower 
Carboni- 
ferous 

Lower  Productive  Carboni- 
ferous 

Culm 
(in  part) 

Lower     Carboni- 
ferous       lime- 
stone series 

\yhile  the  continental  type  of  deposit,  with  its  coal  beds,  was  the 
earliest  to  be  formed  in  certain  areas,  and  the  marine  series  came  on 
later,  in  other  regions  this  order  was  reversed.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  repeated  intercalation  of  marine  deposits  within 
the  continental  series  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  thin  coaly 
layers  in  the  marine  series  makes  any  hard  and  fast  distinction  of 
this  kind  impossible. 

The  so-ca  led  "  unproductive  "  or  barren  strata,  that  is,  those 
without  workable  coals,  arc  not  always  limestones;  quite  as  often 
they  are  sha  es,  red  sandstones  and  red  marls. 

In  subdividing  the  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  system  and  correlat- 
ing the  major  divisions  in  different  areas,  just  as  in  other  great 
systems,  use  has  to  be  made  of  the  fossil  contents  of  the  rocks; 
stratigraphical  units,  based  on  lithology,  are  useless  for  this  purpose. 
The  groups  of  organisms  utilized  for  zoning  and  correlation  by  differ- 
ent workers  include  brachiopods.  pelecypods,  cephalopoda,  corals, 
fishes  and  plants;  and  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  faunas 
and  floras  of  different  areas  where  Carboniferous  rocks  occur  are 
generalized  in  the  table  below. 

The  relative  value  of  any  group  of  animals'  or  plants  for  the 
correlation  of  distant  areas  must  vary  greatly  with  the  varying 
conditions  of  sedimentation  and  with  the  precise  definition  of  the 
tonal  species  and  with  many  other  factors.  It  is  found  that  the  sub- 
divisions in  this  system  demanded  by  palaeobotanists  do  not  always 
coincide  with  those  acknowledged  by  palaeozoologists;  nevertheless 
there  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  main  divisional  lines. 

Breaks  in  the  Stratigraphic  Sequence. — The  sequence  of  Carboni- 
ferous strata  is  not  everywhere  one  of  unbroken  continuity.  From 
central  France  eastward  towards  the  Carpathians  only  later  portions 
of  the  system  are  found.  These  generally  rest  upon  crystalline  rocks, 
but  in  places  they  contain  evidence  of  the  denuded  surfaces  of  Lower 
Carboniferous,  as  in  the  basin  of  Charleroi,  where  the  equivalent  of 
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Annelids  (SpirorWr.  Strptliltl.  &c.)  are  common  fossils  on  certain 

rVnrUaUa).  including  the  remarkable  Itirm  known  as  ^  rcAinudM. 
Brachionods  occupied  an  important  place;  mint  typical  were  the 
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sited  during  this  period  are 
na  of  pilots  take  a  prominer 


groups  of  plants,  vii.  the  Lqi 
ICIuumosse.).  the  Kilicalc-s 
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types  throughout  the  period 
Cinkgoales  ?™*nic™Mii< 
plants.    fCttua  ii?^'\^ 
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died  Upuleilrebui),  Halat, 
largest  plants  of  the  period,  s 
and  loo  it.  high.     The  root 

[he  lycopods.    Cordattrr, 


animali  preserved  in  the  continental  type  of  Carbonite 

I  naturally  differ  markedly  from  diofuSMl^mainsol  the  ni; 
.    ;  portions  ol  the  system.     The  inhabitants  of  the  water 
this  geographical  phase  include  mollusca,  whie' 


phyifopods'(£j"lfrrrraf.  phyllocarids  {AceniSiiarii.  Dukymmit), 
hiiopods  [Axllirapalamiin],  Eurypterids  LE*rypUru>.  Ctypa- 
orpiiu).  Fishes  were  abundant,  many  of  the  smaller  ganoids  are 
lAutilully  preserved  in  an  entire  condition,  other  larger  forms  are 
presented  by  fin  spines,  teeth  and  bones:  Orhoduj.  f/rewjnus, 
caithodii.  Chtirodxs.  Cyraianllim  are  characteristic  genera. 
Frequently  a  temporary  lelurn  of  marine  conditions  permitted 
e  entombment  of  such  salt  water  genera  as  Lirrtafo.  Ot&icxloifat, 
■aduclul  in  the  thin  beds  known  as  "  marine  bands." 
Remains  of  air-bmthinE  inserts,  myrispoils  and  arachnids  show 
at  these  forms  ol  life  ware  both  well  developed  and  individually 
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or  plant  lire,   Man 
islets  of  Snarbrilck 


■a  Scotia.    Certain  B 


those  thm  limestones' found  interbeddert  wlih  rink  and  sandston 
which  occur  typicallv  i»  the  VumWt  district  o(  Yorkshire  and  i 
the  region  to  (tie  north,  and  alw  in  the  culm  deposit*  of  centr, 
Europe.  Th*  spread  oT  these  limestones  was  repeatedly  checked  b 
the  steady  infills  of  detritus  from  the  land  during  the  pauses  i 
movements  of  depression".  Looking  eastward,  towards  central  an 
northern  Russia,  we  find  a  wider  and  much  more  open  sea;  but  th 
continental  type  of  deposit  prevailed  in  the  northern  portioi 
and  here,  as  ill  Scotland,  we  find  coal-beds  amongst  the  sediment 
(Moscow  basin).  Partner  south  in  the  Donotz  basin  the  coals  onl 
appear  at  the  close  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

fn  North  America,  th*  crust jl  movements  al  the  beginning  of  th 
period  are  less  evident  than  in  Europe,  but  a  marked  parallelism 
exists:  for  in  the  east,  in  the  Appalachian  tract,  we  find  dctriti 
scdimtnts  prevailing,  while  [lie  open  <&.  .viih  great  deposits  of  lim< 

sea  which  fay  toward*  the  cast  ol  Kijro[.e:ind  ritcndcd  through  A?ii 
The  close  ol  the  early  Carboniferous  period  was.  marked  by  n 

and  anticlines  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  became  accentuate! 
giving  rise  lo  pronounced  mountain  ridges,  right  across  Europe. 

the  continent  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  Carboniferot 
period.  Theroountainsthenformcdhavebeencilledthe'' Palaeoio 
Alps  "  by  E.  Kayser.  the  "  Hercynian  Mountains  "  by  M.  Bertranc 
The  most  western  range  extended  from  Ireland  through  Wales  an 
the  south  of  England  to  the  central  plateau  of  France:  this  was  th 
"  Armorican  range  "  of  E.  Suess.  The  eastern  part  of  the  chai 
passed  from  South  Fiance  through  the  Vosges.  the  Black  Fores 
Thuringia.  Han.  the  Fichtelgebirge.  Bohemia,  the  Sudetes,  an 
possibly  farther  last;  this  constitutes  the  "  Varischen  Alps"  c 

The  so>  hart  gained  somewhat  at  the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferoi 
period  in  western  Europe,  but  the  effect  of  these  movements,  con 
blued  with  the  rapid  formation  of  detrital  deposits  from  the  risin 

events  were  meanwhile  happening  In  North  America,  for  the  set 
were  steadily  filled  wtth  sediments  which  drove  them  from  the  nortl 
east  towards  the  south-west,  and  doubtless  those  movements  whfc 
at  the  close  of  this  period  uplifted  the  Appalachian  mountains  wet 

The  folding  of  the  Ural  mountains  began  In  the  earlier  part  of  th 
period  and  was  continued.  after  its  rk»t.  into  the  Permian:    an 


hemisphere.  ™  appear"  o 

of  the  period  there  existed  a  great   northern  conii 

X bracing  Europe.  North  Asia  and  North  America : 

and  India.     Between  these  land  masses  lay  a  oral  M 
sea— the  "  Tcthys  "  of  Suets. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Beds  of  coal  were  fo 
found  described  under  that  head:   it  will  be  sufficient  t 
that  some  coal  saams  were  undoubtedly. formed  by  Jung  .  _. 
like  growths  on  the  site  of  the  deposit,  and  it  is  eaually  tr 
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ul  level 

vourable  to  l.cquen 

treme  crustal  instability. 

Valcanici(y—  In  intimate  relationship  with  the  mounts 
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-ogenic  crustal  movements  was  the  prevalence  of  volca 

ring  Ihe  earlier  part  of  this  period.    In  the  Lower  CarboniFcrou 

cks  of  Scotland  intercalated  volcanic  rocks  ate  atrikinilv 
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ritish  Columbia,  and 


no  doubt,  find  that  a  general  uniformity  ol 


«^Mwili 


n  mind  that  the  phyaic 

of  plant  remains,  conditions  that  do  not  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
cnrr-plelelv  in  any  other  period.     The  climate,  we  may  assume  f roc 

probably  mild  if  not  warm:    conditions  favourable 
of  certain  type*  of  plants.    But  there  is  no  good  i 

excess  of  carbon  dioiide  in  tho  atmosphere — an  sssul., „ u. a 

on  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  coupled  with  the  fact,  that 
vulcanicity  was  active  and  wide-ranging.  Carbon  dioxide  may  have 
been  present  in  the  air  in  greater  abundance  in  earlier  periods  thaw 
it  is  at  present,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  th*  percentage 
was  appreciably  higher  in  the  Carbonilerout  period  than  it  is  now. 

The  occurrence  of  red  drBoiitr  in  srestarn  Australia.  Scotland,  the 
Ural    mountains,    in   Michigan,    Monta  '    '■  -       ■        ■■ 

associated  in  some  instances  with  the  to 


ri-lctrkcri  water 


and    Nova   Scotia,    «e„ 
rmalion  of  gypsum  and  salt. 
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>een  regarded  as  the  result  of  tc 

.re  described  under  (hat  head,  bu 
glaciation  may  be  taken  *s  not 
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CARBORUNDUM,  a  silicide  ol  carbon  farmed  by  the  action 
of  carbon  on  sand  (silica)  at  high  temperature*,  which  on  account 
of  iti  great  hardness  is  an  important  Abrasive,  and  also  has 
possible  applications  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.     Its 

from  a  mistaken  view  as  to  its  composition.  It  was  first  ob- 
tained accidentally  in  1801  by  Acbeson  in  America,  when  he 
was  experimenting  with  the  electric  furnace  in  the  hgpe  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  diamonds.  The  experiments  were  followed 
op  in  an  incandescence  furnace,  which  on  a  larger  scale  is  now 
employed  for  the  industrial  manufacture  of  the  product,  A  full 
description  of  the  process  has  been  given  in  the  Journ.  Sec.  Chem. 
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sisting  of  3*  part* 
sawdust  and  1 "of  salt.  A  longitudinal  trench  is  then  formed 
in  the  middle,  and  in  this  is  arranged  a  cylindrical  pile  of  frag- 
ments of  coke  about  ,  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  so  that  they  form 
a  core,  about  21  in.  in  diameter,  connecting  the  carbon  pales  in 
the  end  walls.  Temporary  side  walls  are  then  built  up,  the  iron 
screens  arc  removed,  and  a  further  quantity  of  charge  is  heaped 
up  about  3  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  furnace.  An  alternating 
current  of  about  1 700  amperes  at  100  volts  is  now  switched  on; 
as  the  mass  becomes  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  current  the 
resistance  diminishes,  and  the  current  is  regulated  until  after 
about  1  hours  or  less  from  starling  it  Is  maintained  constant  at 
about  6000  amperes  and  175  volts.  Carbon  monoxide  is  given 
offandburnsfrecly  around  the  sides  and  top  of  the  furnace,  tinged 
yellow  after  a  time  by  the  sodium  in  the  salt  mixed  with  the 
charge.  Meanwhile  a  shrinkage  takes  place,  which  is  made  good 
by  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  charge  until  the  operation 
is  complete,  usually  in  about  36  hours  from  tbe  commencement 
The  current  is  then  switched  off,  and  the  side  walls,  alter  cooling 
re  taken  down,  the  comparatively,  unaltered  charge 


from  the  lop  is  removed,  and  the  products  are  carefully  extracted. 

OARCAR,  a  tow 

Philippine  Islands, 

of  the  furnace  will  have  been  for  the  most  part  converted  into 

of  Circsr  Bay,  13  n 

graphite,  then  a  thin  black  crust  of  graphite  mixed  with  car- 

with Cebu.  by  a  rat 

borundum,  next  a  layer  of  nearly  pure  crystallised  carborundum 

across  the  island 

about  a  foot  In  thickness,  then  grey  amorphous-carbide  of  silicon 

1908.     Circa  r  has 

mixed  with  increasing  proportions  of  unaltered  charge,  and 
lastly,  on  the  outside,  the  portion  of  the  charge  which  had  never 
reached  the  temperature  necessary  for  reaction,  and  which  is 
altered  only  by  the  intrusion  of  salt  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
furnace.  Special  precautions  are  taken  in  making  and  breaking 
the  intense  current  here  used  (amounting  at  the  end  to  about 
jso  kilowatts,  or  1000  E.H.P.),  a'  water-regulator  consisting  of 
removable,  iron  plates  dipped  in  salt  water  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  In  such  a  furnace  at  that  above  described  the  charge 
weighs  about  14  tons,  the  yield  of  carborundum  is  about  3  tons, 
and  the  expenditure  of  energy  about  3-0  kilowatt- hours  (j-x 
II.  P. -hours)  per  pound  of  finished  product.  The  carborundum 
thus  produced  is  crystalline,  greenish,  bluish  or  brownish  in 
colour,  sometimes  opaque,  but  often  translucent,  resisting  the 
action  of  even  the  strongest  acids,  and  the  action  of  air  or  of 
sulphur  at  high  temperatures.    The  crude  product  can  therefore 

nearly  equals  the  diamond,  and  it  is  used  for  tool- grinding  in  the 
form  of  vitrified  wheels  (mixed  with  powdered  porcelain  and 
iron,  pressed  Into  shape  and  fired  in  a  kiln).  Carborundum 
paper,  made  like  emery  paper,  is  now  largely  used  in  place  of 
garnet  paper  in  American  shoe  factories,  and  Ends  a  market 
in  other  directions.  The  amorphous  carbide,  which  *u  at 
first  a  waste  product,  has  been  tried,  it  is  reporter!",  -with  success 
as  a  lining  for  steel  furnaces,  as  it  is  said  not  lo  be  affected  by 
iron  or  iron  oxide  at  a  white  heat  tW.  G.  M.) 

CARBOY  (from  the  Pen.  qaribah,  a  flagon],  ftjttge  globular 
glass  vessel  or  bottle,  encased  in  wicker  or  iron-work  for  pro- 
tection, used  chiefly  for  holding  vitriol,  nitric  acid  and  other 

CARBUNCLE  (Lai.  nubmuuliu,  diminutive  of  «riM,  a  glowing 
coal),  in  mineralogy,  a  garnet  (ft.)  cut  with  a  convex  surface. 
In  medicine  the  name  given  to  an  acute  local  inflammation  of 
the  deeper  layers  of  tbe  skin,  fallowed  by  sloughing.  It  is 
accompanied  by  great  local  tension  and  by  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  in  the  early  stages  the  pain  is  often  extremely 
acute.  A  hard  flattened  swelling  of  a  deep-red  colour  is  noticed 
on  tbe  back,  face  or  extremities.     This  gradually  extends  until 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  mass  numerous  small  openings  form 
on  the  surface,  from  which  blood  and  matter  escape.  Through 
these  openings  a  yellow  slough  or  "  core  "  of  leathery  consistence 
can  be  seen.     Carbuncle  is  an  intense  local  inflammation  caused 

to  the  part.  It  Is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  persons  whose 
health  is  depressed  by  mental  worries,  or  by  such  troubles  as 
chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  blood-vessels,  or  by  diabetes. 
The  attack  ends  in  mortification  of  the  affected  tissue,  and, 
after  much  suffering,  the  core  or  mortified  part  slowly  comes 
The  modern  treatment  consis 


tmed  a 


eslhepf 


CARCAGfiHTE,  or  CABCAjflfTE,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in 
le  province  of  Valencia;  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jficor, 
:  the  junction  between  the  Valencia-Murcia  and  Carcagenle- 
cnia  railways.  Pop,  (1900)  E3,aoa.  Carcagentc  is  a  pictur- 
quc  town,  of  considerable  antiquity.  Various  Roman  remains 
•ve  been  found  in  iti  neighbourhood.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
oves  of  orange,  palm  and  mulberry  trees,  and  contains  many 
loorish  houses,  whose  old-fashioned  blue-tiled  cupolas  contrast 
ith  the  chimneys  of  the  silk,  milk  and  linen  factories  opened 

'  rice,  for  which  the  moist  and  warm  climate  of  the  tow-lying 

icar  valley  is  well  suited. 

1  of  the  province  of  Cebu,  island  of  Cebu, 
in  the  Circar  river  near  its  mouth  at  Ihc  head 
1.  S.W.  ol  Cebu,  the  capital.  II  bconnected 
way,  and  a  branch  of  this  railway  extending 
0  Barili  and  Dumanjug  was  projected  in 
om*  tout  trade.    The  surrounding  country 
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CARCASS— CARDAN 


is  rugged,  and  produces  Indian  corn  and  sugar  in  considerable 
quantity.  \  The  language  is  Cebu-Visayan.  •.  Carcar  was  founded 
in  1624. 

CARCA8S,  the  dead  body  of  an  animal.  As  a  butcher's  term, 
the  word  means  the  body  of  an  animal  without  the  head,  ex- 
'  tremitfes  and  offaL  It  is  also  used  of  a  hollow  iron  case  filled 
with  combustibles,  and  fired  from  a  howitzer  to  set  fire  to 
buildings,  ships,  &c,  the  flames  issuing  through  holes  pierced 
in  the  sicks.  The  word  is  common  in  various  forms  to  Romanic 
languages,  but  the  ultimate  origin  is  obscure.  Possible  deriva- 
tions are  from  the  Lat.  caro,  flesh,  and  Ital.  casso  or  cassa,  chest, 
or  from  a  Med.  Gr.  ra/Ncainor,  a  quiver,  for  which  the  Fr.  is 
carquois,  and  Port,  carcas. 

CARCASSONNE*  a  dty  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Aude,  57  m.  S.E.  of  Toulouse,  on  the  Southern 
railway  between  that  dty  and  Narbonne.  Pop.  (1906)  25,346. 
Carcassonne  is  divided  by  the  river  Aude  into  two  distinct  towns, 
the  Villa  Basse  and  the  Cit£,  which  are  connected  by  two  bridges, 
one  modern,  the  other  dating  from  the  13th  century.  The  Citi 
occupies  the  summit  of  an  abrupt  and  isolated  hill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Its  dirty  and  irregular  streets  are  inhabited 
by  a  scanty  population  of  workpeople,  and  its  interest. lies 
mainly  in  its  ancient  fortifications  (see  Fortification  and 
Siboecraft)  which,  for  completeness  and  strength,  are  unique 
in  Franco  and  probably  in  Europe.  They  consist  of  a  double 
line  of  ramparts,  of  which  the  outer  measures  more  than  1600  yds. 
in  drcumference.  These  are  protected  at  frequent  intervals  by 
towers,  and  can  be  entered  only  by  two  gates,  one  to  the  east, 
the  other  to  the  west,  both  of  which  are  themselves  elaborately 
fortified  (see  Gate).  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
western  gate,  a  dtadet  adjoins  the  fortifications.  A  portion  of 
the  inner  line  is  attributed  to  the  Visigoths  of  the  6th  century; 
the  rest,  including  the  castle,  seems  to  belong  to  the  1  ith  or  12th 
century,  while  the  outer  circuit  has  been  referred  mainly  to 
the  end  of  the  13th.  The  old  cathedral  of  St  Nazaire  dates  from 
the  nth  to  the  14th  centuries.  The  nave  was  begun  in  1096 
and  is  Romanesque  in  style;  the  transept  and  choir,  which 
contain  magnificent  stained  glass  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
are  of  Gothic  architecture.  Both  the  fortifications  and  the 
church  were  restored  by  Viollet-le-Duc  between  1850  and  1880. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Aude,  between  it  and  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
lies  the  new  town,  .dean,  well-built  and  flourishing,  with  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  surrounded  by 
boulevards  occupying  the  site  of  its  ramparts,  and  is  well 
provided  with  fountains,  public  squares  and  gardens  planted 
with  fine  plane-trees.  The  most  interesting  buildings  arc  the 
cathedral  of  St  Michel,  dating  from  the  13th  century  but  restored 
in  modern  times,  and  St  Vincent,  a  church  of  the  14th  century, 
remarkable  for  the  width  of  its  nave. 

Carcassonne  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefect  and  a  court  of 
assizes,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
It  also  has  a  lycee  for  boys,  training-colleges,  theological  semi- 
naries, a  library  and  a  museum  rich  in  paintings.  The  old  doth 
industry  is  almost  extinct.  The  town  is,  however,  an  important 
wine-market,  and  the  vineyards  of  the  vicinity  are  the  chief 
source  of  its  prosperity,  which  is  enhanced  by  its  port  on  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  Tanning  and  leather-dressing,  distilling,  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  furniture  and  corks, 
cooperage  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  fruits,  arc  prominent 
Industries. 

Carcassonne  occupies  the  site  of  Carcaso,  an  ancient  dty  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  belonged  to  the  Voicae  Tectosages. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  in- 
vasion, but  makes  almost  no  appearance  in  Roman  history. 
On  the  disintegration  of  the  empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths,  who,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  the  Franks,  especially 
in  585,  retained  possession  till  724,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Arabs,  destined  in  turn  to  yield  before  long  to  Pippin 
the  Short.  From  about  819  to  1082  Carcassonne  formed  a 
separate  countship,  and  from  the  latter  date  till  1247  a  viscount- 
ship.    Towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century  the  viscounts  of 


Carcassonne  assumed  the  style  of  viscounts  of  Beziers,  which 
town  and  its  lords  they  had  dominated  since  the  fall  of  the 
Carolingian  empire.  The  viscounty  of  Carcassonne,  together 
with  that  of  Beziers,  was  confiscated  to  the  crown  in  1247,  as 
a  result  of  the  part  played  by  the  viscount  Raymond  Roger 
against  Simon  dc  Montfort  in  the  Albigensian  crusade,  during 
which  in  1209  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  (see  Albi- 
censes).  A  revolt  of.  the  city  against  the  royal  authority  was 
severely  punished  in  1262  by  the  expulsion  of  its-  principal 
inhabitants,  who  were,  however,  permitted  to  take  up  their 
quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  new  town,  which  was  fortified  in  1347.  During  the  religious 
wars,  Carcassonne  several  times  changed  hands,  and  it  did  not 
recognize  Henry  IV.  fill  1596. 

See  E.  E.  Viollet-le-Duc,  La  Citi  dt  Carcassonne  (Paris,  1858); 
L.  Fedie,  Hisioire  dc  Carcassonne  (Carcassonne,  1887). 

CARDAMOM,  the  fruit  of  several  plants  of  the  genera  Elcliaria 
and  Amomum,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Zingiberaccac,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Elcliaria  Cardamomum,  from  which  the 
true  ofntinal  or  Malabar  cardamom  is  derived.  The  Malabar 
cardamom  plant  is  a  large  perennial  herb  with  a  thick  fleshy' 
root-stock,  which  sends  up  flowering  stems,  6  to  1 2  ft.  high.  The 
large  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  have  very  long  sheaths 
enveloping  the  stem  and  a  lanceolate  spreading  blade  1  to  2$  ft. 
long.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate-triangular,  three-celled,  three-valved 
capsule  (about  i  in.  long,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour)  enclosing 
numerous  angular  seeds,  which  form  the  valuable  part  of  the 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  and  the  fruits  are  procured  either  from  wild 
plants  or  by  cultivation  throughout  Travancore,  western  Mysore, 
and  along  the  western  Ghauts.  A  cardamom  of  much  laiger 
size  found  growing  in  Ceylon  was  formerly  regarded  as  belonging 
to  a  distinct  spedes,  and  described  as  such  under  the  name  of 
Elcliaria  major,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
Malabar  cardamom.  In  commerce,  several  varieties  are  distin- 
guished according  to  their  size  and  flavour.  The  most  esteemed 
are  known  as  "  shorts,"  a  name  given  to  such  capsules  as  are 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long  and  about  a  quarter  broad. 
Following  these  come  "  short-longs  "  and  "  long-longs,"  also 
distinguished  by  their  size,  the  largest  reaching  to  about  an  inch 
in  length.  The  Ceylon  cardamom  attains  a  length  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  and  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a  brownish 
pericarp  and  a  distinct  aromatic  odour.  Among  the  other  plants, 
the  fruits  of  which  pass  in  commerce  as  cardamoms,  are  the 
round  or  duster  cardamom,  Amomum  Cardamomum,  a  native 
of  Siam  and  Java;  the  bastard  cardamom  of  Siam,  A.  xan- 
thioides — the  Bengal  cardamom,  which  is  the  fruit  of  A.  subu* 
latum,  a  native  of  Nepal;  the  Java  cardamom,  produced  by 
A  maximum;  and  the  Korarima  cardamom  of  Somaliland.The 
last-named  is  the  product  of  a  plant  which  is  unknown  botani- 
cally.  Cardamoms  generally  are  possessed  of  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odour,  and  an  agreeable,  spicy  taste.  On  account  of  their  flavour 
they  are  much  used  with  other  medicines,  and  they  form  a 
prindpal  ingredient  in  curries  and  compounded  spices.  In  the 
north  of  Europe  they  arc  much  used  as  a  spice  and  flavouring 
material  for  cakes  and  liqueurs;  and  they  are  very  extensively 
employed  in  the  East  for  chewing  with  betel,  &c. 

CARDAN  Utah  Cardako],  GIROLAMO  (Gesonyuo  or 
Hieronmo]  (1501-1576),  Italian  mathematidan,  physitian 
and  astrologer,  born  at  Pavia  on  the  24th  of  September  1501,  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Facio  Cardano  (1444-1524),  a  learned 
jurist  of  Milan,  himsdf  distinguished  by  a  taste  for  mathematics. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  subsequently 
at  that  of  Padua,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  was, 
however,  exduded  from  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Milan  on 
account  of  his  illegitimate  birth,  .and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
first  book  should  have  been  an  exposure  of  the  fallades  of  the 
faculty.  A  fortunate  cure  of  the  child  of  the  Milanese  senator 
Sfondrato  now  brought  him  into  notice,  and  the  interest  of  his 
patron  procured  him  admission  into  the  medical  body.  About 
this  time  (1539)  he  obtained  additional  celebrity  by  tbe  publica- 
tion of  his  Pradica  arUkmetic*c  lenualis,  a  work  of  great  merit 
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for  the  time,  and  he  became  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
Niccolo  Tartaglia,  who  had  discovered  a  solution  of  cubic 
equations.  This  discovery  Tartaglia  had  kept  to  himself,  but 
he  was  ultimately  induced  to  communicate  it  to  Cardan  under  a 
solemn  promise  that  it  should  never  be  divulged.  Cardan, 
however,  published  it  in  his  comprehensive  treatise  on  algebra 
(Arlis  magnae  sive  de  regulis  Algebra*  liber  unus)  which  appeared 
at  Nuremberg  in  1545  (see  Algebra:  History)*  Two  years 
previously  he  had  published  a  work  even  more  highly  regarded 
by  his  contemporaries,  his  celebrated  treatise  on  astrology.  As 
a  believer  in  astrology  Cardan  was  on  a  level  with  the  best  minds 
of  his  age;  the  distinction  consisted  in  the  comparatively 
cautious  spirit  of  his  inquiries  and  his  disposition  to  confirm  h|s< 
assertions  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  such, 
A  very  considerable  part  of  his  treatise  is  based  upon  observations/ 
carefully  collected  by  himself,  and  seemingly  well  calculated  to 
support  his  theories  so  far  as  they  extend.  Numerous  instances 
of  his  belief  in  dreams  and  omens  may  be  collected  from  his 
writings,  and  he  especially  valued  himself  on  being  one  of  the 
five  or  six  celebrated  men  to  whom,  as  to  Socrates,  had  been 
vouchsafed  the  assistance  of  a  guardian  daemon. 

In  1547  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Pa  via. 
The  publication  of  his  works  on  algebra  and  astrology  at  this 
juncture  had  gained  for  him  a  European  renown,  and  procured 
him  flatteringoffers  from  Pope  Paul  III.  and  the  king  of  Denmark, 
both  of  which  he  declined.  In  155 1  his  reputation  was  crowned 
by  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  De  SubtUitatt  Rerum,  which 
embodied  the  soundest  physical  learning  of  his  time  and  simul- 
taneously represented  its  mos(  advanced  spirit  of  speculation. 
It  was  followed  some  years  later  by  a  similar  treatise,  De  Varietate 
Rerum  (1557),  the  two  making  in  effect  but  one  book.  A  great 
portion  of  this  is  occupied  by  endeavours,  commonly  futile,  to 
explain  ordinary  natural  phenomena,  but  its  chief  interest  for 
us  consists  in  the  hints  and  glimpses  it  affords  of  principles  beyond 
the  full  comprehension  of  the  writer  himself,  and  which  the  world 
was  then  by  no  means  ready  to  entertain.  The  inorganic  realm 
of  Nature  he  asserts  to  be  animated  no  less  than  the  organic; 
all  creation  is  progressive  development;  all  animals  were  origin- 
ally worms;  the  inferior  metals  must  be  regarded  as  ccnaius 
naturae  towards  the  production  of  gold.  The  indefinite  varia- 
bility of  species  is  implied  in  the  remark  that  Nature  is  seldom 
content  with  a  single  variation  from  a  customary  type.  The 
oviparous  habits  of  birds  are  explained  by  their  tendency  to 
favour  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  precisely  in  the  manner 
of  modern  naturalists.  Animals  were  not  created  for  the  use 
of  man,  but  exist  for  their  Own  sakes.  The  origin  of  life  depends 
upon  cosmic  laws,  which  Cardan  naturally  connects  with  his 
favourite  study  of  astrology.  The  physical  divergencies  of  man- 
kind arise  from  the  effects  of  climate  and  the  variety  of  human 
circumstances  in  general.  Cardan's  views  on  the  dissimilarity  of 
languages  are  much  more  philosophical  than  usual  at  his  time; 
and  his  treatise  altogether,  though  weak  in  particular  details, 
is  strong  in  its  pervading  sense  of  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of 
natural  law,  which  renders  it  in  some  degree  an  adumbration  of 
the  course  of  science  since  the  author's  day.  It  was  attacked 
by  J.  C.  Scaliger,  whom  Cardan  refuted  without  difficulty. 

The  celebrity  which  Cardan  had  acquired  led  in  the  same 
year  (1551)  to  his  journey  to  Scotland  as  the  medical  adviser 
of  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St  Andrews.  The  archbishop  was 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  consumption,  a  complaint  which 
Cardan,  under  a  false  impression,  as  he  frankly  admits,  had 
represented  himself  as  competent  to  cure.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  the  archbishop,  whose  complaint  proved  to  be  asth- 
matical;  but  the  principal  interest  attaching  to  his  expedition  is 
derived  from  his  account  of  the  disputes  of  the  medical  faculty  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  court  of  Edward  VI.  of  England.  The  Parisian 
doctors  were  disturbed  by  the  heresies  of  Vcsalius,  who  was 
beginning  to  introduce  anatomical  study  from  the  human  subject. 
Cardan's  liberality  of  temper  led  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
innovator.  His  account  of  Edward  VI. 's  disposition  and 
understanding  is  extremely  favourable,  and  is  entitled  to  credit 
as  that  of  a  competent  observer  without  bias  towards  either  side 


of  the  religidus  question.  He  cast  the  king's  nativity,  and 
indulged  in  a  number  of  predictions  which  were  effectually 
confuted  by  the  royal  youth's  death  in  the  following  year. 

Cardan  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  prosperity,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  little  but  a  series  of  disasters.  His  principal 
misfortunes  arose  from  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  his  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  an  utter  reprobate,  while  the  tragic  fate  of  the  other 
overwhelmed  the  father,  with  anguish.  This  son,  Giovanni 
Battista,  also  a  physician,  had  contracted  an  imprudent  marriage 
with  a  girl  of  indifferent  character,  Brandonia  Seroni,  who 
subsequently  proved  unfaithful  to  him.  The  injured  husband 
revenged  himself  with  poison;  the  deed  was  detected,  and  the 
exceptional  severity  of  the  punishment  seems  to  justify  Cardan  in 
attributing  it  to  the  rancour  of  his  medical  rivals,  with  whom  he 
had  never  at  any  time  been  on  good  terms.  The  blow  all  but 
crushed  him;  his  reputation  and  his  practice  waned;  he  addicted 
himself  to  gaming,  a  vice  to  which  he  had  always  been  prone; 
his  mind  became  unhinged  and  filled  with  distempered  imagina- 
tions. He  .was  ultimately  banished  from  Milan  on  some  accusa- 
tion not  specified,  and  although  the  decree  was  ultimately 
rescinded,  he  found  it  advisable  to  accept  a  professorship  at 
Bologna  (1562).  While  residing  there  in  moderate  comfort,  and 
mainly  occupied  with  the  composition  of  supplements  to  his 
former  works,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  not  stated, 
but  in  all  probability  heresy.  Though  he  had  always  been 
careful  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  Church,  the  bent  of  bis  mind 
had  been  palpably  towards  free  thought,  and  the  circumstance 
had  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  Pius  V.,  who  then  ruled 
the  Church  in  the  spirit,  as  he  bad  formerly  exercised  the  func- 
tions, of  an  inquisitor.  Through  the  intercession,  as  would 
appear,  of  some  influential  cardinals,  Cardan  was  released,  but 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  prohibited  from  teaching  and 
publishing  any  further,  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
bis  remaining  years  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  pope.  It 
seems  to  have  been  urged  in  his  favour  that  his  intellect  had  been 
disturbed  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son — an  assertion  to  which 
his  frequent  hallucinations  lent  some  countenance,  though  the 
existence  of  any  serious  derangement  is  disproved  by  the  lucidity 
and  coherence  of  his  last  writings.  He  occupied  his  time  at 
Rome  in  the  composition  of  his  commentaries,  De  Vila  Propria, 
which,  along  with  a  companion  treatise,  De  Libris  Propriis, 
is  our  principal  authority  for  his  biography.  Though  he  had 
burned  much,  he  left  behind  him  more  than  a  hundred  MSS., 
not  twenty  of  which  have  been  printed.  He  died  at  Rome  on 
the  21st  of  September  1576. 

Alike  intellectually  and  morally,  Cardan  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personages  connected  with  the  revival  of  science  in 
Europe.  He  had  no  especial  bent  towards  any  scientific  pursuit, 
but  appears  as  the  man  of  versatile  ability,  delighting  in  research 
for  its  own  sake.  He  possessed  the  true  scientific  spirit  in 
perfection;  nothing,  he  tells  us,  among  the  king  of  France's 
treasures  appeared  to  him  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  a  certain 
natural  curiosity  which  he  took  for  the  horn  of  a  unicorn.  It  has 
been  injurious  to  his  fame  to  have  been  compelled  to  labour, 
partly  in  fields  of  research  where  no  important  discovery  was 
then  attainable,  partly  in  those  where  his  discoveries  could  only 
serve  as  the  stepping-stones  to  others,  by  which  they  were 
inevitably  eclipsed.  His  medical  career  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  the  former  case,  and  his  mathematical  of  the  latter.  His 
medical  knowledge  was  wholly  empirical;  restrained  by  the 
authority  of  Galen,  and  debarred  from  the  practice  of  anatomy, 
nothing  more  could  be  expected  than  that  he  should  stumble  on 
some  fortunate  nostrums.  As  a  mathematician,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  effected  important  advances  in  science,  but  such  as 
merely  paved  the  way  for  discoveries  which  have  obscured  his  own. 
From  his  astrology  no  results  could  be  expected;  but  even  here 
the  scientific  character  of  his  mind  is  displayed  in  his  common- 
sense  treatment  of  what  usually  passed  for  a  mystical  and  occult 
study.  His  prognostications  are  as  strictly  empirical  as  bis 
prescriptions,  and  rest  quite  as  much  upon  the  observations 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  made  in  his  practice.  As 
frequently  is  the  case  with  men  incapable  of  rightly  ordering 
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their  own  lives,  he  is  full  of  wisdom  and  sound  advice  for  others; 
his  ethical  precepts  and  practical  rules  are  frequently  excellent. 
To  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  accomplishments,  he  is  no 
contemptible  poet.  "     ~^. 

The  work  of  Cardan's,  however/which  retains  most  interest  for 
this  generation  is  his  autobiography,  De  Vita  Propria.  In  its 
clearness  and  frankness  of  self-revelation  this  book  stands  almost 
alone  among  records  of  its  class.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
autobiography  of  another  celebrated  Italian  of  the  age,Benvenuto 
Cellini,  but  is  much  more  free  from  vanity  and  self-consciousness, 
unless  the  extreme  candour  with  which  Cardan  reveals  his  own 
errors  is  to  be  regarded  as  vanity  in  a  more  subtle  form.  The 
general  impression  is  highly  favourable  to  the  writer,  whose 
impetuosity  and  fits  of  reckless  dissipation  appear  as  mere 
exaggerations  of  the  warmth  of  heart  which  imparted  such 
strength  to  his  domestic  affections,  and  in  the  region  of  science 
imparted  that  passionate  devotion  to  research  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  persevere  so  resolutely  and  effect  such 

marked  advances  in  such  multifarious  fields  of  inquiry. 

Cardan's  autobiography  has  been  most  ably  condensed,  and  at 
the  same  time  supplemented  by  information  from  the  general  body 
of  his  writings  and  other  sources,  by  Henry  Morley  {Jerome  Cardan* 
1854,  a  vols).  His  capital  treatises,  De  Subtilitate  and  De  Vorietate 
Return,  are  combined  and  fully  analysed  in  vol.  ii.  of  Rixner  and 
Siber's  Leben  und  Lekrmeinunqm  berUhmter  Pkysiker  am  Emit  des 
xtri.  und  am  Anfange  des  xni.  Jakrhunderts  (Sulzboch,  1820). 
Cardan's  works  were  edited  in  ten  volumes  by  Sponius  (Lyons, 
1663).  A  biography  was  prefixed  by  Gabriel  Naude,  whose  un- 
reasonable depreciation  has  unduly  lowered  Cardan's  character  with 
posterity.  _  (R.  G.) 

CARDENAS  (San  Juan  de  Dios  de  Cdrdenas),  a  maritime  town 
of  Cuba,  in  Matanzas  province,  about  75  m.  E.  of  Havana,  on  the 
level  and  somewhat  marshy  shore  of  a  spacious  bay  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  sheltered  by  a  long  promontory. 
Pop.  (1007)  24,280.  It  has  railway  communication  with  the 
trunk  railway  of  the  island,  and  communicates  by  regular 
steamers  with  all  the  coast  towns.  The  dty  lies  between  the  sea 
and  hills.  There  are  broad  streets)  various  squares  (including 
the  Plaza  de  Col6n,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus  given  to  the 
city  by  Queen  Isabel  II.  and  erected  in  1862)  and  substantial 
bosincss  buildings.  Cardenas  is  one  of  the  principal  sugar- 
exporting  towns  of  Cuba.  The  shallowness  of  the  harbour 
necessitates  lighterage,  and  repeated  loading  of  cargoes.  The 
surrounding  region  is  famed  for  its  fertility.  A  large  quantity  of 
asphalt  has  been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  harbour.  A  flow  of 
fresh  water  from  the  bed  of  the  harbour  is  another  peculiar 
feature;  it  comes  presumably  from  the  outlets  of  subterranean 
rivers.  There  is  a  large  United  States  business  clement,  which 
has  been,  indeed,  prominent  in  the  dty  ever  since  its  foundation. 
At  El  Varadero,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  there  is 
fine  sea-bathing  on  a  long  beach,  and  El  Varadero  is  a  winter 
resort  Cardenas  was  founded  in  1828,  and  in  1861  already  had 
x  2,010  innabitants.  In  1850  General  Nardso  Lopez  landed  here 
on  a  filibustering  expedition,  and  held  the  town  for  a  few  hours; 
abandoning  it  when  he  saw  that  the  people  would  not  rise  to 
cupport  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure  Cuban  independence.  On  the 
1  ith  of  May  1808  an  American  torpedo-boat  and  revenue  cutter 
Itere  attacked  three  Spanish  gun-boats,  and  Ensign  Worth 
Bagley  (1874-1808)  was  killed— the  first  American  naval  officer 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

CARDIFF*  a  dty,  munidpal,  county  and  parliamentary 
borough,  seaport  and  market-town,  and  the  county  town  of 
Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  situated  on  the  Taff,  1  m.  above 
Its  outflow,  145  j  m.  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway 
via  Badminton,  40}  m.  W.  of  Bristol  and  45}  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Swansea.  Cardiff  is  also  the  terminus  of  both  the  Taff  Vale  and 
the  Rhymney  railways,  the  latter  affording  the  London  ft 
North-Western  railway  aocess  to  the  town.  The  Barry  line  from 
Barry  dock  Jtina  the  Great  Western  and  Taff  Vale  railways  at 
Cardiff,  and  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company  (which  owns  all  the 
docks)  has  a  line  from  Pontypridd  via  LUmshen  to  the  docks. 
The  Glamorganshire  eanal,  opened  in  1794,  runs  from  Cardiff  to 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  with  a  branch  to  Aberdare.  The  increase  of  the 
population  of  Cardiff  during  the  19th  century  was  phenomenal  t 


from  1870  inhabitants  in  1801,  and  6x87  in  1831  it  grew  to 
32,954  in  1861.  The  borough,  which  originally  comprised  only 
the  parishes  of  St  John's  and  St  Mary's,  was  in  1875  and  1895 
extended  so  as  to  include  Roath  and  a  large  part  of  Llandaff, 
known  as  Canton,  on  the  right  of  the  Taff.  The  whole  area  was 
united  as  one  civil  parish  in  1003,  and  the  population  in  xoox  was 
164,333,  of  whom  only  about  8%  spoke  Welsh. 

Probably  no  town  in  the  kingdom  has  a  nobler  group  of 
public  buildings  than  those  in  Cathays  Park,  which  also  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  castle  ramparts  and  the  old  keep.  On 
opposite  sides  of  a  fine  avenue  are  the  assize  courts  and  new 
town  hall  (with  munidpal  offices),  which  are  both  in  the  Renais- 
sance style.  The  Glamorgan  county  council  has  also  a  site  of 
one  acre  in  the  park  for  offices. '  ^ 

The  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
founded  in  1883,  under  die  prindpalship  of  J.  Viriamu  Jones,  for 
some  time  carried  on  its  work  in  temporary  buildings,  pending  the 
erection  of  the  commodious  and  imposing  building  from  the  plans 
of  Mr  W.  D.  Caroc,  in  Cathays  Park,  where  the  registry  of  the 
university  of  Wales  (of  which  the  college  is  a  constituent)  is  also 
situated.  The  Drapers'  Company  has  given  £15,500  towards 
building  a  library,  in  addition  to  previous  donations  to  the 
engineering  department  and  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  college. 
The  college  has  departments  for  arts,  pure  and  applied  science 
and  technology,  medidne,  public  health,  music,  and  for  the 
training  of  men  and  women  teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Its  library  includes  the  Salesbury  collection  of  books 
relating  to  Wales.  Aberdare  Hall  is  a  hostel  for  the  women 
students.  The  Baptist  thcologicalcollege  of  Pontypool  was 
removed  to  Cardiff  in  1895. '  ~" 

The  public  library  and  museum  were  founded  in  1863,  but  in 
18S2  were  removed  to  a  new  building  which  was  enlarged  in 
1896.  The  library  is  espedally  rich  in  books  and  MSS.  relating 
to  Wales  and  in  Celtic  literature  generally.  These  comprise  the 
Welsh  portion  of  the  MSS.  which  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  of  Middlchill  (including  the  Book  of  Aneurin — one  of 
the  "  Four  andent  books  of  Wales  "),  purchased  for  £3500.  A 
catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the  Welsh  department,  which 
soon  became  a  standard  work  of  reference,  was  published  in 
1898,  while  a  calendar  of  the  Welsh  MSS.  was  issued  by  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  in  1003.  There  are  six  branch 
libraries,  while  a  scheme  of  school  libraries  has  been  in  operation 
since  1899.  The  chief  features  of  the  museum  are  collections  of 
the  fossils,  birds  and  flora  of  Wales  and  of  obsolete  Welsh 
domestic  appliances,  casts  of  the  pre-Norman  monuments  of 
Wales,  and  reproductions  of  metal  and  ivory  work  illustrating 
various  periods  of  art  and  dvilization.  There  is  also  a  unique 
collection  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  china.  The  fine  arts 
department  contains  twenty-seven  oil  paintings  by  modern 
English  and  continental  artists  bequeathed  by  William  Menelaus 
of  Dowlais  in  1883,  the  Pyke-Thompson  collection  of  about  too 
water-colour  paintings  presented  in  1899,  and  some  3000  prints 
and  drawings  relating  to  Wales.  In  1005  Cardiff  was  selected 
by  a  privy  council  committee  to  be  the  site  of  a  state-aided 
national  museum  for  Wales,  the  whole  contents  of  the  museum 
and  art  gallery,  together  with  a  site  in  Cathays  Park,  having  been 
offered  by  the  corporation  for  the  purpose.  A  charter  providing 
for  its  government  was  granted  on  the  19th  of  March  1007.  In 
Cathays  Park  there  is  also  a  "  gorsedd  "  or  bardic  drde  of  huge 
monoliths  erected  in  connexion  with  the  dsteddfod  of  1809. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  include  the  infirmary 
founded  in  1837,  the  present  buildings  being  erected  in  1883, 
and-  subsequently  enlarged;  the  sanatorium,  the  seamen's 
hospital,  the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (which 
has  a  library)  built  in  1894,  the  exchange,  an  institute  for  the 
blind,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  of  the  two  prisons 
for  the  county  (the  other  being  at  Swansea).  There  are'  a 
technical  school,  an  intermediate  school  for  boys  and  another  for 
girls,  a  "  higher-grade  "  and  a  pupil  teachers'  school.  A  musical 
festival  is  held  triennially. 

In  the  business  part  the  buildings'  are  also  for  the  most 
part  imposing  and  the  thoroughfares  spacious,  while  the  chief 
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•  cburban  streets  are  planted  with  trees.  The  Taff  Is  spanned 
by  two  bridges,  one  a  four-arched  bridge  rebuilt  in  1858-1859 
leading  to  Llandaff,  and  the  other  a  cantilever  with  a  central 
swinging  span  of  100  ft.  8  in. 

In  virtue  of  its  being  the  shire-town,  Cardiff  acquired  in  1535 
the  right  to  send  one  representative  to  parliament,  which  it  did 
until  1832,  from  which  date  Cowbridge  and  Llantrisant  have 
been  joined  with  it  -as  contributory  boroughs  returning  one 
member.  The  great  sessions  for  the  county  were  during  their 
whole  existence  from  154*2  to  1830  held  at  Cardiff,  but  the 
assizes  (which  replaced  them)  have  since  then  been  held  at 
Swansea  and  Cardiff  alternately,  as  also  are  the  quarter  sessions 
for  Glamorgan.  The  borough  has  a  separate  commission  of  the 
peace,  having  a  stipendiary  magistrate  since  1858.  It  was 
granted  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  1800,  it  was  con- 
stituted a  county  borough  in  1888,  and,  by  letters  patent  dated 
the  28th  of  October  1905,  it  was  created  a  city  and  the  dignity 
of  lord  mayor  conferred  on  its  chief  magistrate.  The  corporation 
consists  of  ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors,  and  the  area  of 
the  municipal  borough  is  8408  acres. 

Under  powers  secured  in  1884,  the  town  obtains  its  chief  water 
supply  from  a  gathering  ground  near  the  sources  of  the  Taff  on 
the  old  red  sandstone  beyond  the  northern  out-crop  of  the 
mineral  basin  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Brecknock 
Beacons.  Here  two  reservoirs  of  a  combined  capacity  of  668 
million  gallons  have  been  constructed,  and  a  conduit  some  36  m. 
long  laid  to  Cardiff  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £1,250,000.  A  third 
reservoir  is  authorized.  A  gas  company,  first  incorporated  in 
1837,  supplies  the  city  as  well  as  Llandaff  and  Penarth  with  gas, 
but. the  corporation  also  supplies  electric  power  both  for  lighting 
and  working  the  tramways,  which  were  purchased  from  a  private 
company  in  1898.  The  city  owned  in  1905  about  200  acres 
of  parks  and  "  open  spaces,"  the  chief  being  Roath  Park  of  100 
acres  (including  a  botanical  garden  of  15  acres),  Llandaff  fields  of 
70  acres,  and  Cathays  Park  of  60  acres,  which  was  acquired 
in  1900  mainly  with  the  view  of  placing  in  it  the  chief  public 
buildings  of  the  town. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — Edward  IL's  charter  of  1324 
indicates  that  Cardiff  had  become  even  then  a  trading  and 
shipping  centre  of  some  importance.  It  enjoyed  a  brief  existence 
as  a  staple  town  from  1327  to  1332.  During  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  it  was  notorious  as  a  resort  of  pirates,  while 
some  of  the  ironfounders  of  the  district  were  suspected  of  secretly 
supplying  Spain  with  ordnance.  It  was  for  centuries  a  "  head 
port,"  its  limits  extending  from  Chepstow  to  Llanclly;  in  the 
1 8th  century  it  sank  to  the  position  of  "  a  creek  "  of  the  port 
of  Bristol,  but  about  1840  it  was  made  independent,  its  limits 
for  customs*  purposes  being  defined  as  from  the  Rumney  estuary 
to  Nash  Point,  so  that  technically  the  "  port  of  Cardiff  "  includes 
Barry  and  Penarth  as  well  as  Cardiff  proper.  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  there  was  only  a  primitive  quay  on  the  river 
side  for  shipping  purposes.  Coal  was  brought  down  from  the 
bills  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  iron  carried  in  two-ton  wagons. 
In  1708  the  first  dock  (12  acres  in  extent)  was  constructed  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Glamorgan  canal  from  Mcrthyr.  The  com- 
mercial greatness  of  Cardiff  is  due  to  the  vast  coal  and  iron 
deposits  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Taff  and  Rhymney, 
between  whose  outlets  the  town  is  situated.  But  a  great  impetus 
to  its  development  was  given  by  the  2nd  marquess  of  Bute,  who 
has  often  been  described  as  the  second  founder  of  Cardiff.  In 
1830  he  obtained  the  first  act  for  the  construction  of  a  dock, 
which  (now  known  as  the  West  Bute  dock)  was  opened  in  1839 
and  measures  (with  its  basin)  19}  acres.  The  opening  of  the  Taff 
Vale  railway  in  1840  and  of  the  South  Wales  railway  to  Cardiff 
in  1850  necessitated  further  accommodation,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  marquess  (who  died  in  1848)  began  in  1851  and  opened  in 
1855  the  East  Bute  dock  and  basin  measuring  46}  acres.  The 
Rhymney  railway  to  Cardiff  was  completed  in  1858  and  the  trade 
of  the  port  so  vastly  increased  that  the  shipment  of  coal  and  coke 
went  up  from  4562  tons  in  1839  to  1,796,000  tons  in  i860.  In 
1864  the  Bute  trustees  unsuccessfully  sought  powers  for  con- 
structing three  additional  docks  to  cost  two  millions  sterb'ng,  but 


under  the  more  limited  powers  granted  in  1866,  the  Roath  basin 
(12  acres)  was  opened  in  1874,  and  (under  a  substituted  act 
of  1882)  the  Roath  dock  (33  acres)  was  opened  in  1887.  All  these 
docks  were  constructed  by  the  Bute  family  at  a  cost  approaching 
three  millions  sterling.  Still  they  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements 
of  the  district  for  in  1865  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  opened 
a  dock  of  26  acres  under  the  headland  at  Penarth,  while  in  1884 
a  group  of  colliery  owners,  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  at 
Cardiff,  obtained  powers  to  construct  docks  at  Barry  which  are 
now  114  acres  in  extent.  The  Bute  trustees  in  1885  acquired  the 
Glamorgan  canal  and  its  dock,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
an  act  for  vesting  their  various  docks  and  the  canal  in  a  company 
now  known  as  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company.  The  South  Bute 
dock  of  50}  acres,  authorized  in  1894  and  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing the  largest  vessels  afloat,  was  opened  in  1907,  bringing  the 
whole  dock  area  of  Cardiff  (including  timber  ponds)  to  about 
210  acres.  There  are  also  ten  private  graving  and  floating  docks 
and  one  public  graving  dock.  There  is  ample  equipment  of  fixed 
and  movable  staiths  and  cranes  of  various  sizes  up  to  70  tons, 
the  Lewis-Hunter  patent  cranes  being  largely  used  for  shipping 
coal  owing  to  their  minimizing  the  breakage  of  coal  and  securing 
its  even  distribution.  The  landing  of  foreign  cattle  is  permitted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  there  arc  cattle  lairs  and  abattoirs 
near  the  Cardiff  wharf.  The  total  exports  of  the  Cardiff  docks 
in  1906  amounted  to  8,767,502  tons,  of  which  8, 433, 629  tons  were 
coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel,  151,912  were  iron  and  steel  and  their 
manufactures,  and  181,076  tons  of  general  merchandise.  What 
Cardiff  lacks  is  a  corresponding  import  trade,  for  its  imports  in 
1906  amounted  to  only  2,108,133  tons,  of  which  the  chief  items 
were  iron  ore  (895,610  tons),  pit-wood  (303,407),  grain  and 
flour  (298,197).  Taking  "  the  port  of  Cardiff  "  in  its  technical 
sense  as  including  Barry  and  Penarth,  it  is  the  first  port  in  the 
kingdom~for  shipping  cleared  to  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions,  second  in  the  kingdom  for  its  timber  imports,  and 
first  in  the  world  for  shipment  of  coal. 

The  cast  moors,  stretching  towards  the  outlet  of  the  Rhymney 
river,  have  become  an  important  metallurgical  quarter.  Copper 
works  were  established  here  in  1866,  followed  long  after  by  tin-* 
stamping  and  enamel  works.  In  1888  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company 
(now  Messrs  Guest,  Keen  &'NcttIcfold,  Ltd.)  acquire*)  here  some 
ninety  acres  on  which  were  built  four  blast  furnaces  and  six 
Siemens*  smelting  furnaces.  There  arc  also  in  the  city  several 
large  grain  mills  and  breweries,  a  biscuit  factory,  wire  and  hemp 
roperies,  fuel  works,  general  foundries  and  engineering  works. 
At  Ely,  3$  m.  out  of  Cardiff,  there  arc  also  breweries,  a  small 
tin  works  and  large  paper  works.  The  newspapers  of  Cardiff 
include  two  weeklies,  the  Cardiff  Times  and  Weekly  Mail, 
founded  in  1857  and  1870  respectively,  two  morning  dailies, 
the  South  Wales  Daily  News  and  Western  Mail,  established  in 
1872  and  1869  respectively,  and  two  evening  dailies. 

History  and  Historic  Buildings. — In  documents  of  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  century  the  name  is  variously  spelt  as  Kairdif, 
Cairti  and  Kardid.  The  Welsh  form  of  the  name,  Cacrdydd 
(pronounced  Cacrdccth,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllabic) 
suggests  that  the  name  means  "  the  fort  of  (Aulus  ?)  Didius," 
rather  than  Cacr  Daf  ("  the  fortress  on  the  Taff  "),  which  is 
nowhere  found  (except  in  Leland),  though  Cacr  Dyv  once  existed 
as  a  variant.  No  traces  have  been  found  of  any  prc-Roman 
settlement  at  Cardiff.  Excavations  carried  out  by  the  marquess 
of  Bute  from  1889  onward  furnished  for  the  first  time  conclusive 
proof  that  Cardiff  had  been  a  Roman  station,  and  also  revealed 
the  sequence  of  changes  which  it  had  subsequently  undergone. 
There  was  first,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  castle,  a 
camp  of  about  ten  acres,  probably  constructed  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Silures  a.d.  75-77,  so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
Taff,  which  was  here  crossed  by  the  Via  Maritima  running  from 
Gloucester  to  St  David's.  In  later  Roman  times  there  were 
added  a  scries  of  polygonal  bastions,  of  the  type  found  at  Caer- 
went.  To  this  period  also  belongs  the  massive  rampart,  over 
10  ft  thick,  and  the  north  gateway,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Roman  gateways  in  Great  Britain.  After  the  departure  of 
tht  Romans  the  walls  became  ruinous  or  were  partly  pulled  down* 
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not,  as'  tradition  says,  in  the  much  later  "  Black  Tower  " 
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descended  by  heirship,  male  and  female,  through  the  families 
of  DcClare,  Despenscr.  Besuchamp  and  Neville  to  Richard  III., 
on  whose  fall  they  escheated  to  the  Crown, and  were  granted  later, 
first  to  Jasper  Tudor,  and  finally  by  Edward  VI,  in  1550  to  Sir 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  created  Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff 
and  carl  of  Pembroke.  Through  the  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  ?lb  earl  the  castle  and  estates  became  the 
property    ot  the   ist  marquess  of  Bute   (who  was  created 
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granted  a  number  of  ciemplions  to  Cardiff  and  other  tonus  in 
South  Wales,  end  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III. 
o,  Henry  IV.  in  1400,  Henry  VI.  in  1451,  and  Edward  IV. 
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a  confirmatory  charter  to  the  mayor  and  bailing  direct  witnout 
reference  to  the  lord  of  the  castle.  The  town  was  treated  as  a 
borough  by  prescription  until  160S,  when  James  I.  confirmed 
its  status  by  express  incorporation,  adding  also  lo  its  rights  of 
self-government,  and  granting  it  a  third  fair  (on  the  30th  of 
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provisional  orders  were  obtained  during  the  icjlh  century. 

Among  the  many  early  English  kings  who  visited  or  passed 
through  Cardiff  was  Henry  II.,  on  whom  in  1171,  outside  St 
Piran's  chapel  (which  has  long  since  disappeared),  was  urged 
the  duty  of  Sunday  observance.  About  ua,  Ivor  Bach  (or 
the  Little),  a  neighbouring  Welsh  chieftain,  seimd  the  castle 
and  for  a  time  held  William,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  countess 
prisoners  in  the  hills.  In  1404  Owen  Clendower  burnt  the  town, 
except  the  quarters  of  the  Friars  Minors.  In  1645,  after  the 
battle  of  Nascby,  Charles  I.  visited  the  town,  which  until  then 
had  been  mainly  Royalist,  but  about  a  month  later  was  taken 
by  the  Parliamentarians.  In  1648,  a  week  alter  the  Royalists 
had  been  decisively  defeated  by  Colonel  Horton  al  St  Fagan's, 
4  m.  west  of  Cardiff,  Cromwell  passed  through  the  town  on  nil 

Outside  the  north-west  angle  of  the  castle,  Richard  de  Clare 
in  1 256  founded  a  Dominican  priory,  which  was  burnt  by  Glen- 
dower  in  1404.  Though  rebuilt,  the  building  IcH  into  decay 
after  the  Dissolution.  The  site  was  eicavated  in  1887.  Outside 
the  north-east  angle  a  Franciscan  friary  was  founded  in  1180 
by  Gilbert  de  Clare,which  at  the  Dissolution  became  the  residence 
of  a  branch  of  the  Herbert  family.  Its  site  was  explored  in  i8gd. 
The  only  other  building  of  historic  interest  is  the  church  of  St 
John  the  Baptist,  which  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  its  Sim 
tower  having  been  built  about  14*3  by  Hart,  who  also  built 
the  towers  of  Wrexham  and  St  Stephen's,  Bristol.  In  the 
Herbert  chapel  is  a  fine  altar  tomb  of  two  brothers  of  the  family. 
A  sculptured  stone  reredos  by  W.  Goscombe  John  was  erected 
in  1890.  The  original  church  of  St  Mary's,  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
river,  was  swept  away  by  a  tidal  wave  in  160;;  Wordsworth 
took  this  as  a  subject  for  a  sonnet. 

In  1 555  Rawlins  White,  a  fisherman,  was  burnt  at  Cardifl 
(or  bis  Protestantism,  and  in  1070  two  Catholic  priests  were 
executed  for  recusancy.  Cardifl  was  the  birthplace  of  Christo- 
pher Love  (b.  1618),  Puritan  author,  and  of  William  Erbiuy, 
'---  .fStMar  ■-■--■-  ■  ■   ■■ 
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CARDIGAN.  JAMES  THOMAS  BRTJDEHBLL,  7m  Eau.  of 
(1797-1806),  English  lieutenant-general,  son  of  the  6th  earl 
ot  Cardigan  (the  title  dating  from  1M1),  was  born  at  Hambleden, 
Bucks,  on  the  16th  of  October  1797.  He  studied  for  several 
terms  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  in  181S  entered  parliament. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1814  as  comet  in  the  8th  Hussars,  and 
was  promoted  within  eight  yean,  by  purchase,  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  151b  Hussars.  With  this  regiment  be  made  himself 
one  ol  the  most  unpopular  of  commanding  officers.  He  gave  the 
reins  to  his  natural  overbearing  and  quarrelsome  temper,  treating 
his  men  with  excessive  rigour  and  indulging  in  unscrupulous 
licentiousness.  Within  two  years  he  held  105  courts-martial 
and  made  more  than  700  arrests,  although  the  actual  strength 
of  his  regiment  was  only  33a  men.  In  consequence  of  one  of  his 
numerous  personal  quarrels,  he  left  the  regiment  in  1834;  but 
two  years  later;  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  father,  he  was 
appointed  lo  the  command  of  the  nth  Hussars.  He  played 
the  same  part  as  before,  and  was  censured  for  it;  but  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  post,  and  the  discipline  and  equipment  of 
bis  regiment,  in  which  he  took  great  pride,  and  on  which  be  spent 
large  sums  of  money,  received  high  commendation  from  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  August  1837.  In  September  1840  Lord  Cardigan 
fought  a  duel,  on  Wimbleden  common,  with  on*  of  his  own 
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Tbc  latter  was  wounded,  and  Lord  Cardigan  was  tried 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  charge  of  feloniously  snooting  his 
adversary.  But  the  trial  was  a  mere  sham,  and  on  a  trivial 
technical  ground  he  was  acquitted.  In  1854,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  War,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
light  cavalry  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  he 
spent  a  very  large  sum  in  the  purchase  of  horses  and  on  the 
equipment  of  his  regiment.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
early  actions  of  the  campaign,  and  displayed  throughout  the 
greatest  personal  courage  and  the  greatest  recklessness  in  exposing 
his  men.  In  the  charge  of  the  light  brigade  at  Balaklava  (<?.».) 
he  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the  line  of  the  Russian  guns;  and 
Cardigan  and  his  men  alike  have  been  credited  by  the  bitterest 
critics  of  the  charge  with  splendid  daring  and  unquestioning 
obedience  to  orders.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  was  created 
K.C.B.,  and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  cavalry,  and  this 
post  he  held  till  i860.  In  1863  he  engaged  without  success  in 
legal  proceedings  against  an  officer  who  had  published  an  account 
of  Balaklava  which  the  earl  held  to  contain  a  reflection  on  his 
military  character.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  186*1.  He  was  twice  married,  in  1826  and  1858,  but  had 
no  children.  On  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
March  1868,  the  family  titles  (including  the  English  barony  of 
Brudencll,  cr.  1628)  passed  to  his  relative,  the  second  marquess 
of  Ailesbury. 

CARDIGAN  (Abcrteifi),  a  seaport,  market-town  and  municipal 
borough,  and  the  county  town  of  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tcifi  about  3  m.  above 
its  mouth.  Pop.  (1001)  3511.  It  is  connected  by  an  ancient 
stone  bridge  with  the  suburb  of  Bridgend  on  the  southern  or 
Pembroke  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  the  terminal  station  of  the 
Wm'tland-Cardigan  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Owing  to  the  bar  at  the  estuary  of  the  Tcifi,  the  shipping  trade  is 
Inconsiderable,  but  there  are  brick-works  and  foundries  in  the 
town;  and  as  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district,  Cardigan 
market  is  well  attended.  There  is  a  curious  local  custom  of 
mixing  "  culm/'  a  compound  of  day  and  small  coal,  in  the  streets. 
The  town  has  for  the  most  part  a  modern  and  prosperous  ap- 
pearance. Two  bastions  with  some  of  the  curtain  waU  of  the 
ancient  castle  remain,  whilst  the  dwelling-house  known  as 
Castle  Green  contains  part  of  a  drum  tower,  and  some  vaulted 
chambers  of  the  13  th  century.  The  chancel  of  the  Priory 
church  of  St  Mary  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  early  Perpen- 
dicular work,  and  the  elaborate  tracery  of  its  fine  east  window 
contains  some  fragments  of  ancient  stained  glass.  It  is  the  only 
existing  portion  of  a  Benedictine  house  which  was  originally 
founded  by  Prince  Rhys  ap  Griffith  in  the  12th  century. 

Although  a  Celtic  settlement  doubtless  existed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Teifi  from  an  early  period,  it  was  not  until  Norman  times 
that  Cardigan  became  a  place  of  importance.  Its  castle  was 
first  erected  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  about  the  year  1091,  and 
throughout  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  this  stronghold  of  Car- 
digan played  no  small  part  in  the  constant  warfare  between 
Welsh  and  English,  either  side  from  time  to  time  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  and  the  small  town  dependent  on  it.  In  1136 
the  English  army  under  Randolf,  earl  of  Chester,  was  severely 
defeated  by  the  Wdsh  at  Crug  Mawr,  now  called  Bank-y- Warren, 
a  rounded  hill  2  m.  north-east  of  the  town.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century  the  castle  became  the  residence  of  Rhys 
ap  Griffith,  prince  and  justiciar  of  South  Wales  (d.  1196),  who 
kept  considerable  state  within  its  walls,  and  entertained  here  in 
1188  Archbishop  Baldwin  and  Giraldus  Cambrensk  during  their 
preaching  of  the  Third  Crusade.  In  1284  Edward  I.  spent  a 
month  in  the  castle,  settling  the  affairs  of  South  Wales.  This 
famous  pile  was  finally  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian Major-General  Laugharne  in  1645.  The  lordship,  castle 
and  town  of  Cardigan  formed  part  of  the  dower  bestowed  on 
Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon  by  King  Henry  VIL  Henry  VIII.'s 
charter  of  1542  confirmed  earlier  privileges  granted  by  Edward  I. 
and  other  monarchs,  and  provided  for  the  government  of  the 
town  by  a  duly  elected  mayor,  two  bailiffs  and  a  coroner.  In 
1887  the  assises  and  quarter  sessions  were  removed  hence  to 


Lampeter,  which  has  a  more  central  position  in  the  county 
Cardigan  was  declared  a  parliamentary  borough  in  1536,  but  in 
1885  its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county. 

CARDIGANSHIRE  {Ceredigion,  Sir  AbcrUifi),  a  county  of 
South  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  Merioneth,  E.  by  Montgomery, 
Radnor  and  Brecon,  S.  by  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke,  and  W.  by 
Cardigan  Bay  of  the  Irish  Sea.  It  has  an  area  of  688  sq.  mn  so 
that  it  ranks  fifth  in  size  of  the  Welsh  countries.  The  whole  of 
Cardiganshire  is  hilly  or  undulating,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  bogs  of  Borth  and  Tregaron,  but  the  mountains  generally 
have  little  grandeur  in  their  character;  Plinlimmon  itself,  on 
the  boundary  of  the  county  with  Montgomeryshire,  in  spile  of  its 
elevation  of  2463  ft.,  being  singularly  deficient  in  boldness  of 
outline.  Of  other  hills,  only  Tregaron  Mountain  (1778  ft.) 
exceeds  1500  ft  in  height  Of  the  rivers  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Teifi,  or  Tivy,  which  rises  above  Tregaron  in  Llyn 
Tcifi,  one  of  a  group  of  tiny  lakes  which  are  usually  termed 
the  Teifi  Pools,  and  flows  southward  through  the  county  as  far 
as  Lampeter,  forming  from  this  point  onwards  its  southern 
boundary.  A  succession  of  deep  pools  and  rushing  shallows,  the 
Tcifi  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  celebrated  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  salmon,  which  arc  netted  in  great  numbers  on 
Cardigan  Bar.  Trout  and  scwin  (a  local  species  of  sea-trout)  are 
also  plentiful,  so  that  the  Tcifi  is  much  frequented  by  anglers. 
This  river  is  also  believed  to  have  been  the  last  British  haunt  of 
the  beaver  (afangc,  kst-llydan),  for  the  slaying  of  which  a  very 
heavy  penalty  was  exacted  by  the  old  royal  laws  of  Wales. 
Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  Michael  Drayton,  and  other  writers  allude 
to  this  circumstance,  though  at  what  date  the  beaver  became 
extinct  in  these  waters  is  quite  uncertain.  On  the  Tcifi  may 
frequently  be  observed  fishermen  in  coracles.  Other  rivers 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  Dovey  (Dyfi),  separating  Cardigan 
from  Merioneth  in  the  extreme  north;  the  Rheidol  and  the 
Ystwyth,  which  rise  in  Plinlimmon;  and.  the  Acron,.  which  has  its 
source  in  Llyn  Eiddwcn,  a  pool  in  the  hilly  district  known  as 
Mynydd  Bach.  All  these  streams  flow  westward  into  Cardigan 
Bay. 

The  valley  of  the  Tcifi  presents  many  points  ofgrcat  beauty 
and  interest  between  Llandyssul  and  the  sea.  Tne  rapids  of 
Hcnllan,  the  falls  of  Cenarth  and  the  wooded  cliffs  of  Coed- 
more  constitute  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  South  Wales. 
The  valley  of  the  Aeron  is  well  wooded  and  fertile,  while  the 
Rheidol  contains  amidst  striking  surroundings  the  famous 
cascade  spanned  by  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  is  known  to  the 
Welsh  as  Pont-ar-Fynach  (the  Monks'  Bridge). 

Geology. — The  rocks  of  Cardiganshire  consist  of  shales,  slates  and 
grits  which  have  been  folded  and  uptiltcd  so  that  nowhere  do  they 
retain  their  original  horizontally.  They  belong  entirely  to  the 
Ordovician  and  Silurian  periods;  they  have  yielded  few  fossils, 
and  much  work  remains  to  be  done  upon  them  before  the  strati- 

f graphical  subdivisions  can  be  dearly  defined.  Many  metalliferous 
odes  occur  in  the  rocks,  and  the  lead  mines  have  long  been  famous; 
it  was  from  the  profits  of  his  mining  speculations,  carried  on  chiefly 
in  this  county,  tnat  the  celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Myddlcton  was  enabled 
to  carry  out  his  gigantic  project  for  supplying  London  with  water 
by  means  of  the  New  River.  Copper  and  zinc  ores  have  also  been 
obtained.  Tregaron  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  district,  and  the 
Lisburnc,  Goginan  and  Cwm  Ystwyth  mines  are  among  the  most 
important. 

The  slates  have  been  worked  at  Devil's  Bridge,  Corrisi  Strata 
Florida,  Goginan,  &c.  Glacial  drift  occupies  some  of  the  lower 
ground,  and  peaty  bogs  arc  common  on  the  mountains.  A  small 
tract  of  blown  sand  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dovey. 

Industries. — The  climate  on  the  coast  is  mild  and  salubrious, 
but  that  of  the  hill  country  is  cold,  bleak  and  rainy.  The 
cultivated  crops  consist  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  turnips  and 
potatoes;  and  in  the  lower  districts  on  the  coast,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan,  Aberaeron  and  Llanrhystyd, 
good  crops  are  raised.  The  uplands  are  mostly  covered  by  wild 
heathy  pastures,  which  afford  good  grazing  for  Welsh  mountain 
sheep  and  ponies.  The  country  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  "  Cardiganshire  cobs,"  for  which  high  prices  are  often 
obtained  from  English  dealers,  who  frequent  the  local  horse 
fairs,  especially  Dalis  Fair  at  Lampeter.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
butter,  oats,  wool,  flannel  and  coarse  slates  form  the  principal 
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articles  of  export.  Hand-looms  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  clog-making  of  alder  wood 
meets  a  local  demand.  The  North  Cardiganshire  lead-mines,  of 
which  the  Lisburne,  Goginan  and  Cwm  Ystwyth  mines  are  the 
roost  noted,  have  been  famous,  and  are  said  to  have  been  worked 
by  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  lead  raised  is  very  rich  in  silver, 
and  in  the  17th  century  so  great  was  the  amount  of  silver  obtained 
that  a  mint  for  coining  it  was  erected  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
at  Aberystwyth. 

Communications.— The  railways  within  the  county  are  the 
Cambrian,  by  means  of  which  access  is  given  to  Aberystwyth 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  former  Manchester  & 
Milford  line,  which  runs  south  from  Aberystwyth  by  Lampeter 
to  Pencadcr,  and  has  been  acquired  by  the  Great  Western 
railway.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Teifi,  or  Tivysjdc,  is  reached  by 
means  of  two  branch  lines  of  the  Great  Western  railway — one 
from  Whitland  to  Cardigan,  and  the  other  from  Pencadcr  to 
Llandyssul  and  Newcastlc-Emlyn. 

Population  and  Administration. — The  area  of  the  administra- 
tive county  is  443,071  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  63,467, 
and  in  1901  of  60,237.  The  municipal  boroughs  are  Aberystwyth 
(pop.  8013),  Cardigan  (3511)  and  Lampeter  (1722).  Aberacron 
and  New  Quay  arc  urban  districts.  Other  towns  are  Tregaron 
(1500),  an  ancient  but  decayed  market- town  in  a  wild  boggy 
district;  Abcraeron  (1331),  a  small  seaport,  and  Llandyssul 
(2801,)  a  rising  place  on  the  Teifi  with  woollen  factories.  In 
modern  times  several  small  watering-places  have  sprung  up  on 
the  coast,  notably  at  Borlh,  New  Quay,  Tresaith,  Aberporth  and 
Gwbert.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Lampeter,  and  here  also 
are  held  the  assizes  for  the  county,  which  lies  in  the  South  Wales 
circuit.  The  county  returns  one  member  of  parliament,  and  has 
no  parliamentary  borough.  Ecclesiastically  it  lies  wholly  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's,  and  contains  sixty-six  parishes. 

History. — In  spite  cf  its  poverty  and  sparse  population, 
Cardiganshire  has  never  ceased  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
all  Welsh  political,  literary  and  educational  movements.  The 
early  history  of  the  district  is  obscure,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  it  was  tenanted  by  the  Dimctae,  a  Celtic  tribe, 
within  whose  limits  was  comprised  the  greater  portion  of  the 
south-west  of  Wales.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Teifi  eventually  fell  into  the  power  of  Ceredig, 
son  of  Cunedda  Wledig  of  North  Wales;  and  the  district, 
peopled  with  his  subjects  and  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
existing  shire,  obtained  the  name  of  Ceredigion,  later  corrupted 
into  Cardigan.  During  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  Ceredigion  was 
largely  civilized  by  Celtic  missionaries,  notably  by  St  David  and 
St  Padam,  the  latter  of  whom  founded  a  bishopric  at  Llanbadarn 
Fawr,  which  in  the  8th  century  became  merged  in  the  see  of  St 
David's.  Two  important  local  traditions,  evidently  based  on 
fact,  are  associated  with  this  remote  era: — the  inundation  of  the 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod  and  the  synod  of  Llanddewi  Brefi.  The 
Cantrcf-y-Gwaelod  (the  lowland  Hundred),  a  large  tract  of  flat 
pasture-land  containing  sixteen  townships,  and  protected  from 
the  inroad  of  the  sea  by  sluices,  was  suddenly  submerged  at  an 
uncertain  date  about  the  year  500.  The  legend  of  its  destruc- 
tion declares  that  Seithenyn,  the  drunken  keeper  of  the  sluices, 
carelessly  lot  in  the  waters  of  the  bay,  with  the  result  that  the 
land  was  lost  for  ever,  and  Prince  Gwyddno  and  his  son  Elphin, 
with  all  their  subjects,  were  forced  to  migrate  to  the  wild  region 
of  Snowdon.  This  tale  has  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
Welsh  bards,  so  that  "  the  sigh  of  Gwyddno  when  the  wave 
turned  over  his  land  "  remains  a  familiar  figure  of  speech  through- 
out Wales.  In  support  of  this  story  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  indications  of  submerged  dwellings  and  roads  (i.g.  the 
Sarn  Cynfelm  and  Sara  Badrig)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Dovey 
and  Cardigan  Head.  The  famous  synod  of  Brefi,  an  historical 
fact  clouded  by  miraculous  details,  probably  took  place  early  in 
the  6th  century,  when  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the 
Welsh  clergy  held  at  Brefi,  near  the  source  of  the  Teifi,  St  David's 
eloquence  for  ever  silenced  the  champions  of  the  Pclagfan  heresy. 
In  the  10th  and  nth  centuries  the  coast  of  Ceredigion  suffered 
much  from  the  inroads  of  the  Dunes,  and  in  later  times  of  the 


Normans  and  Flemings;  but  on  the  whole  the  native  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  maintained  a  successful  resistance.  By  the  close  of 
the  nth  century  most  of  Ceredigion  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Normans,  and  during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  it  formed  a 
favourite  battle  .ground  between  the  Welsh  princes  and  the 
English  forces.  By  the  Statutes  of  Rhuddlan  (1284)  Edward  I. 
constituted  Ceredigion  out  of  the  former  principality  of  Wales  a 
shire  on  the  English  model,  dividing  the  new  county  into  six 
hundreds  and  fixing  the  assizes  at  Carmarthen.  By  the  act  of 
Union  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  boundaries  of  the  county 
were  subsequently  enlarged  to  their  present  size  by  the  addition 
of  certain  outlying  portions  of  the  Marches  round  Tregaron  and 
Cardigan,  and  the  assizes  were  assigned  to  the  county  town. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  15th  century,  the  county  was  again  disturbed,  and  Owen  for 
a  short  time  actually  held  a  court  in  Aberystwyth  Castle.  In 
the  year  1485,  according  to  local  tradition,  Henry  of  Richmond 
marched  through  South  Cardiganshire  on  his  way  to  Bosworth 
Field,  and  he  is  stated  to'  have  raised  recruits  round  Llanartb, 
where  the  old  mansion  of  Wern,  still  standing,  is  pointed  out  as 
his  halting-place  on  this  occasion.  Under  Henry  VIII.  Cardigan- 
shire was  for  the  first  time  empowered  to  send  a  representative 
member  to  parliament,  and  under  Mary  the  same  privilege 
was  extended  to  the  boroughs.  During  the  Great  Rebellion  the 
county — which  possessed  at  least  three  leading  Parliamentarians 
in  the  persons  of  Sir  John  Vaughan,  of  Crosswood,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  Sir  Richard  Pryse,  of 
Gogerddan;  and  James  Philipps,  of  Cardigan  Priory— seems  to 
have  been  less  Royalist  in  its  sympathies  than  other  parts  of 
Wales.  At  this  time  the  castles  of  Cardigan  and  Aberystwyth, 
both  held  in  the  name  of  King  Charles,  were  reduced  to  ruins 
by  the  Cromwcllian  army.  In  the  x8th  century  the  Methodist 
movement  found  great  support  in  the  county;  in  fact,  Daniel 
Rowland  (1713-1700),  curate  of  Llangeitho,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  this  important  revival.  The  10th  century  witnessed 
the  foundation  of  two  important  educational  centres  in  the 
county: — St  David's  College  at  Lampeter  (1827),  and  one  of  the 
three  colleges  of  the  university  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth  (1872). 
In  the  years  1842-1843  the  county  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
Rebecca  Riots,  during  which  a  large  number  of  turnpike  gates 
were  destroyed  by  local  mobs.  Forty-five  years  later  it  was 
affected  by  the  Welsh  agrarian  agitation,  against  payment  of 
tithe,  which  produced  some  scenes  of  violence  against  the  dis- 
training police,  especially  in  the  district  round  Llangranog. 

Chief  amongst  the  county  families  of  Cardigan  is  that  of  Lloyd, 
descendants  of  the  powerful  Cadifor  ap  Dinawal,  lord  of  Castle 
Howell,  in  the  12th  century.  Certain  branches  of  this  family, 
such  as  the  Lloyds  of  MiUfield  (Maes-y-felin),  the  Lloyds  of 
Llanlyr  and  the  Lloyds  of  Petcrwell,  are  extinct,  but  others  are 
still  flourishing.  The  family  of  Vaughan  of  Crosswood,  or 
Tra wscoed  (now  represented  by  the  earl  of  Lisburne) ,  has  held  i  ts 
family  estates  in  the  male  line  for  many  centuries.  A  representa- 
tive in  the  female  line  of  the  ancient  house  of  Pryse,  long 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  county,  still  possesses  the  old 
family  seat  of  Gogerddan.  Other  families  worthy  of  mention 
are  Lloyd  of  Bronwydd,  Powell  of  Nam  cos  and  Johnes  of  Hafod 
and  Uanfair-Clydogau. 

Antiquities. — Scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  county  are 
numerous  British  or  early  medieval  tumuli  and  camps.  Traces 
of  the  ancient  Roman  road,  the  Via  OccidentaUs — called  by  the 
Welsh  Sarn  Helen,  a  corruption  of  Sarn  LUon,  Road  of  (he 
Legion— are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  county; 
and  at  Lfenfo  are  to  be  seen  what  are  pethftps  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  military  station  of  Loventium.  There  are  also 
various  inscribed  and  incised  stones,  of  which  good  examples 
exist  in  the  churchyards  of  Llanbadarn  Fawr  and  Llanddewi 
Brefi.  In  buildings  of  interest  Cardiganshire  is  singularly 
deficient.  Besides  the  ruins  of  Aberystwyth  and  Cardigan 
Castles,  and  of  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  there  is  a  large  cruciform 
church  of  the  1  ath  century  at  Llanbadarn  Fawr;  whilst  the 
massive  parish  church  of  Uanddewt  Brefi  once  formed  part  of 
the  minster  of  a  prebends!  college  founded  by  Bishop  Beck  ol 
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St  David's  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  Tregaron, 
Llanwenog,  Llandyssul  and  Llanarth  own  parish  churches  with 
western  towers  of  early  date,  but  for  the  most  part  the  ecclesi- 
astical structures  of  Cardiganshire  are  small  in  size  and  mean  in 
appearance,  and  many  of  them  were  entirely  rebuilt  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  10th  century.  The  little  church  of  Eglwys 
Newydd,  near  the  Devil's  Bridge,  contains  one  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey's  masterpieces,  a  white  marble  group  in  memory  of 
Mariamne  Johnes  (1818),  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Johnes,  of 
Hafod  (1748-1316),  the  translator  of  Froissart. 

Customs,  etc. — The  old  Welsh  costume,  customs  and  super- 
stitions are  fast  disappearing,  although  they  linger  in  remote 
•  districts  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangeitho.  The  steeple- 
crowned  beaver  hat  has  practically  vanished,  although  it  was  in 
general  use  within  living  memory;  but  the  short  petticoat  and 
overskirt  {.pais-c-r^n-bdciO,  the  frilled  mob-cap,  little  check 
shawl  and  buckled  shoes  are  still  worn  by  many  of  the  older 
women.  Of  peculiarly  Welsh  customs,  the  bidding  ipoakoddiad) 
is  not  quite  extinct  in  the  county.  The  bidding  was  a  formal 
invitation  sent  by  a  betrothed  pair  through  a  bidder  (gwakoddwr) 
to  request  the  presence  and  gifts  of  all  their  neighbours  at  the 
forthcoming  marriage.  All  presents  sent  were  duly  registered  in  a 
book  with  a  view  to  repayment,  when  a  similar  occasion  should 
arise  in  the  case  of  the  donors.  When  printing  became  cheap 
and  common,  the  services  of  the  professional  bidder  were  often 
dispensed  with,  and  instead  printed  leaflets  were  circulated. 
The  curious  horse  wedding  (priodas  ceffylau)  at  which  the  man 
and  bis  friends  pursued  the  future  bride  to  the  church  porch  on 
horseback,  and  then  returned  home  at  full  gallop,  became 
obsolete  before  the  end  of  the  29th  century.  Of  the  practices 
connected  with  death,  the  wake,  or  watching  of  the  corpse,  alone 
remains;  but  the  habit  of  attending  funerals,  even  those  of 
strangers,  is  still  popular  with  both  sexes,  so  that  a  funeral  pro- 
cession in  Cardiganshire  is  often  a  very  imposing  sight  Nearly 
all  the  old  superstitions,  once  so  prevalent,  concerning  the  fairies 
(tytwyth  teg)  and  miry  rings,  goblins  {bwbachod),  and  the  teulu,  or 
phantom  funeral,  are  rapidly  dying  out;  but  in  the  corpse  candle 
{canwU  corpk),  a  mysterious  light  which  acts  as  a  death-portent 
and  is  traditionally  connected  with  St  David,  are  still  found  many 
believers. 

Authorities.— Sir  S.  R.  Mayrick,  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Cdrdigmmtkire  (London,  1806);  Rcv.G.  Eyre  Evans,  Cardiganskire 
and  its  Antiquities  .(Aberystwyth,  1903);  E.  R.  Horefall-TUrner, 
Walks  and  Wanderings  in  County  Cardigan  (Bingley). 

CARDIHAl  (Lat  cardinalu),  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  title  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  next  to  the  pope.  The  cardinals  constitute 
the  council  or  senate  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  his  auxiliaries  in  the 
general  government  of  the  Church;  it  is  they  who  act  as  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Church  during  a  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  and 
elect  the  new  pope.  Together  they  constitute  a  spiritual  body 
called  the  Sacred  College.  The  dignity  of  cardinal  Is  not  an 
fiynri^l  part  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  Church;  it  is  a 
reflection  of  and  participation  in  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  by  the  chief  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  present  position  is  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  evolution,  of 
which  there  are  several  interesting  survivals. 

The  name  is  derived  from  car  do,  hinge;  like  many  other  words 
(the  word  pope  in  particular)  it  was  originally  of  a  more  general 
application,  before  it  was  reserved  exclusively  to  the  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  and  the  word  is  still  used  adjectivally  in  the 
sense  of  preeminent  or  that  on  which  everything  else  "  hinges." 
As  early  as  the  6th  century  we  find  mentioned,  in  the  letters 
of  St  Gregory,  cardinal  bishops  and  priests.  This  expression 
yfefiiflo*  clergy  who  are  attached  to  their  particular  church  in  a 
stable  relation,  as  a  door  is  attached  to  a  building  by  its  hinges 
(see Thomassin,  Vitus et nova discipLvol  1, lib. ii. cap.  1 13-1 1 5). 
Moreover,  this  sense  is  still  preserved  in  the  present  day  in  the 
expressions  incardinatio,  excardmatio,  which  signify  the  act  by 
which  a  bishop  permanently  attaches  a  foreign  cleric  to  his 
diocese,  or  allows  one  of  his  own  clergy  to  leave  his  diocese  in 
order  to  belong  to  another.  For  a  long  time,  too,  the  superior 
clergy,  and  especially  the  "canons  of  cathedrals  or  the  heads  of 


important  churches,  were  cardinaks  (see  examples  in  Du  Cange, 
Gossarium,  a.v.).  Gradually,  however,  this  title  was  confined  by 
usage  to  the  Roman  cardinals,  until  Pius  V.,  by  his  constitution 
of  the  15th  of  February  1568,  reserved  it  to  them  exclusively. 

The  grouping  of  the  cardinals  into  a  body  called  the  Sacred 
College,  the  College  of  Cardinals,  is  connected,  in  the  case  at 
least  of  cardinal  priests,  with  the  ancient  presbyterium, 
which  existed  in  each  church  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  Sacred  College  as  such  was  not,  however,  de- 
finitively constituted  until  the  uniting  of  the  three 
orders  of  cardinals  into  a  single  body,  the  body  which  was  to 
elect  the  pope;  and  this  only  took  place  in  the  12th  century. 
Up  till  that  time  the  elements  remained  distinct,  and  there  were 
separate  classes:  the  "  Roman  "  bishops,  t\e.  bishops  of  sees 
near  Rome,  presbyters  of  the  "  titles  "  (Mult),  of  Rome,  and 
deacons  of  the  Roman  Church.  Nowadays,  the  Sacred  College  is 
still  composed  of  three  orders  or  categories:  cardinal  bishops, 
cardinal  priests,  and  cardinal  deacons.  But  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion has  not  been  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  these  orders. 

Cardinal  bishops  arc  the  bishops  of  suburbkarian  churches^ 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Very 
early  we  find  them  assisting  the  pope  in  his  ritual 
functions  and  in  dealing  with  important  business; 
they  formed  a  kind  of  permanent  synod  (cf.  the 
aimobos  htifpovaa  of  Constantinople);  and  they  also  took  the 
place  of  the  pope  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  liturgy,  excepting  the 
most  Important  ones,  and  especially  in  the  service  of  the  cathedral 
at  Rome,  the  Lateran.  A  passage  from  the  life  of  Stephen  II. 
(a.d.  769),  in  the  Liber  PonHJUalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  p.  478), 
shows  clearly  that  they  were  seven  in  number  and  served  for 
a  week  in  turn:  Hie  constitmt  ut  onmi  dominico  die  a  stptem 
Episcopis  cardinalibus  kebdomadarUs,  qui  in  ecdesia  Sahatorit 
(the  Lateran)  observant,  missarum  sotemnia  super  altare  Beati 
Petri  cetebrarentur.  They  were  called  "  cardinal  bishops  of  the 
Lateran  church,"  as  recorded  by  St  Peter  Damian  in  1058  (Ep.  1, 
lib.  ii.).  Their  sees  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  then: 
Ostia,  Porto,  Santa  Rufina  (Sylva  Candida),  Albano,  Sabina, 
Tusculum  (Frascati)  and  Palestrina.  From  time  immemorial 
the  bishop  of  Ostia  has  had  the  privilege  of  sacring>the  pope,  and 
on  this  ground  he  enjoys  the  right  of  wearing  the  "  pallium  "; 
he  is  ex  officio  dean  of  the  suburbicarian  bishops,  and  consequently 
dean  of  the.  Sacred  College.  His  episcopal  see  having  been  in 
ruins  for  a  long  time,  that  of  Velletri  has  been  joined  to  it  The 
second  rank  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Porto,  who  is  ex  officio  vice- 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College;  his  episcopal  see  being  also  in  ruins 
Calixtus  II.  added  to  it  that  of  Santa  Rufina,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  suburbicarian  bishoprics  and  cardinal  bishops  to  six; 
this  number  was  adhered  to  by  Sixtu*  V.,  and  has  not  varied  since. 

The  second  order  of  cardinals  is  that  of  the  cardinal  priests. 
It  represents  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  presbyterium; 
but  in  Rome  the  process  of  evolution  was  different 
from  that  in  the  other  episcopal  towns.  In  the  latter, 
the  division  into  parishes  was  but  slowly  accom- 
plished; there  is  no  authority  for  their  existence  before  the  year 
1000;  the  bishop  with  the  higher  clergy,  now  developed  into  the 
chapter,  were  in  residence  at  the  cathedral,  which  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  one  parish  in  the  town.  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary  (and 
doubtless  at  Alexandria),  certain  churches,  to  which  were  at- 
tached certain  districts,  were  at  an  early  date  entrusted  to  one 
or  more  priests.  These  churches,  in  which  the  liturgy  was  cele- 
brated, or  certain  sacraments  administered,  were  called  tftuli 
(titles).  According  to  the  Liber  PonUficaHs  (ed.  Duchesne,  L  pp. 
122,  126,  164),  the  titles  of  Rome,  numbering  twenty-five,  were 
already  established  as  early  as  the  xst  century;  this  seems 
hardly  probable,  but  it  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  5th  century. 
The  priest  serving  one  of  these  churches  was  the  priest  of  that 
title,  and,  similarly,  the  church  which  he  served  was  that  priest's 
title.  When  several  priests  were  attached  to  the  same  church, 
only  the  first,  or  principal  one,  had  the  title;  he  alone  was  the 
presbyter  cardinalis.  This  practice  explains  how  it  is  that  the 
Roman  presbyterium  did  not  give  rise  to  a  cathedral  chapter, 
but  to  cardinal  priests,  each  attached  to  his  title.    As  the  higher 
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clergy  of  Rome  gradually  acquired  a  more  important  statin,  the 
relations  between  the  cardinal  priest  and  the  church  of  which  he 
bore  the  title  became  more  and  more  nominal;  but  they  have 
never  entirely  ceased.  Even  to-day  every  cardinal  priest  has  his 
title,  a  church  in  Rome  of  which  he  is  the  spiritual  head,  and  the 
name  of  which  appears  in  his  official  signature,  t<g.  "  Herbertus 
tituli  sanctorum  Andreae  et  Gregorii  sanctae  romanae  ecdesiae 
presbyter  cardinalis  Vaughan."  When  the  attachment  of  the 
cardinal  priest  to  his  title  had  become  no  more  than  a  tradition, 
the  number  of  cardinal  titles,  which  in  the  xith  century  had 
reached  twenty-eight,  was  increased  according  to  need,  and  it 
was  held  an  honour  for  a  church  to  be  made  titulary.  The  last 
general  rearrangement  of  the  titular  churches  was  begun  by 
Clement  VIII.  and  completed  by  Paul  V.;  Leo  XIII.  made  a 
title  of  the  church  of  San  Vitale.  To-day,  according  to  the 
Cerarckia  Pontificia  the  cardinal  titles  number  fifty-three;  since 
the  highest  possible  number  of  cardinal  priests  is  fifty,  and  this 
number  is  never  reached,  it  follows  that  there  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  vacant  titles.  The  first  title  is  that  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  and  the  cardinal  priest  of  the  oldest  standing  takes  the 
name  of  "first  priest,"  protopresbyter. 
i  The  third  order  of  cardinals  is  that  of  the  cardinal  deacons. 
For  a  long  time  .the  Roman  Church,  faithful  to  the  example  of 
^^  the  primitive  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vL),  had  only 
^^  seven  deacons.  Their  special  function  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  temporal  property,  and  particularly 
works  of  charity.  Between  them  were  divided  -at  an  early  date 
the  fourteen  districts  (regionts)  of  Rome,  grouped  two  by  two 
so  as  to  constitute  the  seven  ecclesiastical  districts.  Now  the 
charitable  works  were  carried  on  in  establishments  called 
diaconiae,  adjoining  churches  which  were  specially  appropriated 
to  each  diaconia.  The  connexion  between  the  names  (diaconus) 
and  {diaamia)  and  the  presence  of  a  church  in  connexion  with 
each  diaconia  gradually  established  for  the  deacons  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  priests.  In  the  8th  century  Pope  Adrian 
found  sixteen  diaconiae  and  founded  two  others  (Lib.  Pont. 
ed.  Duchesne,  i.  p.  509);  in  the  12th  century  the  cardinal 
deacons,  who  then  numbered  eighteen,  were  no  longer  distin- 
guished by  an  ecclesiastical  district,  as  they  had  formerly  been, 
but  by  the  name  of  the  church  connected  with  some  diaconia 
(loc.  cii.  p.  364).  By  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  the  connexion  between 
a  cardinal  deacon  and  his  diaconia  was  merely  nominal.  Sixtus 
reduced  the  number  of  cardinal  deacons  to  fourteen;  and  this 
is  still  the  number  to-day.  Except  that  his  church  is  called  a 
diaconia,  and  not  a  title,  the  cardinal  deacon  is  in  this  respect 
assimilated  to  the  cardinal  priest;  but  he  does  not  mention  his 
diaconia  in  his  official  signature:  e.g.  "Joannes  Henricus 
diaconus  cardinalis  Newman."  There  are  at  present  sixteen 
diaconiae,  the  chief  being  that  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  lata;  the 
cardinal  deacon  of  longest  standing  takes  the  name  of  "  first 
deacon,"  protodiacomu. 

Cardinals  can  pass  from  one  order,  title  or  see  to  another,  by  a 
process  of  "option."  When  a  suburbicarian  see  falls  vacant,  the 
cardinals  resident  at  Rome  have  the  right  of  "  opting  "  for  it  in 
order  of  rank, — that  is  to  say,  of  claiming  it  in  consistory  and 
receiving  their  promotion  to  it.  In  the  same  way  cardinal  deacons 
ean  pats  after  ten  years  to  the  order  of  priests,  while  retaining  after 
their  passage  the  rank  in  the  Sacred  College  given  them  by  the  date 
of  their  promotion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  classes  resulting  from  the  order  to 
which  they  belong,  there  arc  no  distinctions  between  the  rights  of 
the  various  cardinals.  As  to  the  ordination  obligatory  upon  them, 
it  is  that  indicated  in  their  title;  cardinal  bishops  must  naturally 
be<  bishops;  for  cardinal  priests  it  is  enough  to  nave  received*  the 

{)ricsthood,  though  many  of  them  arc  actually  bishops;  similarly, 
t  is  enough  for  cardinal  deacons  to  have  received  the  diaconate, 
though  most  of  them  are  priests;  cases  have  occurred,  however, 
even  in  quite  recent  times,  of  cardinals  who  have  only  received  the 
diaconate,  eg.  Cardinal  Mertel. 

There  is  one  cardinal  chosen  by  the  pope  from  among  the  Sacred 
College  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  common 
property  (  this  is  the  cardinal  camerlcngo  or  chamberlain  (came' 
rartus).  His  office  is  an  important  one,  for  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Holy  See  it  is  he  who  exercises  all  external  authority,  especially  that 
connected  with  the  Conclave. 

The  number  of  the  cardinals  reaches  a  total  of  70:  six  cardinal 


bishops,  fifty  cardinal  priests  and  fourteen  cardinal  deacons. 
This  number  was  definitively  fixed  by  Sixtus  V.  (consti  t     Nnmbc* 
Pastquam,  5th  December  1586);  but  the  Sacred  Col-     *grf_ 
lege  never  reaches  its  full  number,  and  there  are  always     **■*•■ 
ten  or  so  "  vacant  hats,"  as  the  saying  goes.    Though     1^a* 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Sixtus  V.  has  not  been  modified  since, 
before  him  the  number  of  cardinals  was  far  from  being  constant 
For  a*  long  time  it  varied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  twenty;  in 
1331  John  XXII.  said  that  there  were  twenty  cardinals;  in 
1378  they  were  reckoned  at  23.    Their  number  increased  during 
the  Great  Schism  because  there  were  several  rival  obediences. 
The  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel  reduced  the  number  of 
cardinals  to  24;  but  it  did  not  rest  at  that  for  long,  and  in  the  * 
1 6th  century  was  more  than  doubled.    In  151 7  Leo  X.,  in  order 
to  introduce  strong  supporters  of  himself  into  the  Sacred  College, 
created  31  cardinals  at  the  same  time.    The  highest  number 
was  reached  under  Pius  IV.,  when  the  cardinals  numbered  as 
many  as  76. 

The  composition  of  the  Sacred  College  is  subject  to  no  definite 
law;  but  the  necessity  for  giving  a  first  representation  to  different 
interests,  especially  in  view  of  the  election  of  the  popes,  has  for 
a  long  time  past  thrown  open  the  Sacred  College  to  representa- 
tives of  the  episcopate  of  the  Catholic  nations.  From  the  nth 
century  onwards  are  to  be  found  cases  in  which  the  pope  sum- 
moned to  its  ranks  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Roman 
Church,  particularly  abbots,  who  were  not  even  required  to 
give  up  the  direction  of  their  monasteries.  In  the  following 
century  occur  a  few  cases  of  bishops  being  created  cardinals 
without  having  to  leave  their  see,  and  of  cardinals  upon  whom 
were  conferred  foreign  bishoprics  (cf.  Thomassin,  loc.  cU.  cap. 
x  14,  n.  9).  Of  the  cardinals  created  by  the  popes  of  Avignon  the 
majority  were'  French,  and  in  1331  John  XXII.  remarks  that 
17  cardinals  were  French  out  of  the  20  who  then  existed.  The 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basel  forbade  that  more  than  a  third 
of  the  cardinals  should  belong  to  the  same  country.  After  the 
return  of  the  popes  to  Rome  and  after  the  Great  Schism,  the 
andent  customs  were  soon  resumed;  the  cardinals  were  for  the 
most  part  Italians,  the  entire  number  of  cardinals'  hats  conferred 
on  the  other  Catholic  nations  only  amounting  to  a  minority. 
The  non-Italian  cardinals,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  resident 
in  Rome;  together  with  the  rank  of  cardinal  they  receive  a 
dispensation  from  residing  in  atria;  they  are  none  the  less, 
as  cardinals,  priests  or  deacons  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  reform  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  inaugurated  by  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basel,  though  without  much  immediate 
success,  was  not  only  concerned  with  the  number  and  0aMHne:- 
nationality  of  the  cardinals;  it  also  dealt  with  conditions  SJaiu" 
of  age,  learning  and  other  qualifications:  men  of  the 
most  honourable  character,  aged  not  less  than  thirty,  were  to  be 
chosen;  art  least  a  third  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 
graduates  of  the  universities;  persons  of  royal  blood  and  princes 
were  not  to  be  admitted  in  too  great  numbers,  and  lastly,  rela- 
tives of  the  pope  were  to  be  set  aside.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
secure  the  effectiveness  of  these  reforms,  selection  of  the  new 
cardinals  was  to  be  made  by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  given  in  writing.  This  mode  of  control  was  per- 
haps excessive,  and  the  reform  consequently  remained  ineffective. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  there  were  still  instances 
of  unfortunate  and  even  scandalous  appointments  to  the  car- 
dinalate  of  very  young  men,  of  relatives  or  favourites  of  the 
popes  and  of  men  whose  qualifications  were  by  no  means  eccles- 
iastical. In  the  Sacred  College  as  elsewhere  nepotism  and  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  temporal  interests  were  rife.  At  last 
a  real  reform  was  effected.  The  council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv. 
cap.  i.  dc  reform.)  requires  for  cardinals  all  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  law  for  bishops.  Sixtus  V.  defined  these  still 
more  clearly,  and  his  regulations  are  still  in  force:  a  cardinal 
must,  in  the  year  of  his  promotion,  be  of  the  canonical  age 
required  for  his  reception  into  the  order  demanded  by  his  rank: 
i.e.  22  for  the  diaconate,  23  for  the  priesthood  and  30  for  the 
episcopate,  and  if  not  already  ordained  he  must  take  orders 
in  the  year  of  his  appointment    Men  of  illegitimate  birth  are 
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excluded,  as  well  as  near  relatives  of  the  pope  (with  one  exception) 
and  of  the  cardinals;  the  personal  qualities  to  be  most  sought 
for  are  learning,  holiness  and  an  honourable  life.  All  these 
recommendations  have  been,  on  the  whole,  well  observed,  and 
are  so  better  than  ever  in  the  present  day.  We  may  add  that 
the  religious  orders  have  had  a  certain  number  of  representa- 
tives, four,  at  least,  in  the  Sacred  College,  since  Sixtus  V., 
several  of  whom,  as  we  know,  became  popes.  As  to  the  cardinals' 
hats  granted  at  the  request  of  the  heads  of  Catholic  states,  they 
are  subject  to  negotiations  analogous  to  those  concerning 
nominations  to  the  episcopate,  though  entailing  no  concordatory 
agreement,  strictly  speaking,  on  the  part  of  the  popes. 

The  creation  of  cardinals  (to  use  the  official  term)  is  in  fact 
nowadays  the  function  of  the  pope  alone.  It  is  accomplished 
toitto  by  the  publication  of  the  persons  chosen  by  the  pope 
in  secret  consistory  (q.v.).  No  other  formality  is 
essential;  and  the  provision  of  Eugenius  IV.,  which  required 
the  reception  of  the  insignia  of  the  cardinalate  for  the  pro- 
motion to  be  valid,  was  abrogated  before  long,  and  definitely 
annulled  by  the  declaration  of  Pius  V.  of  the  26th  of  January  1571. 
Similarly  neither  the  consent  nor  the  vote  of  the  Sacred  College 
is  required.  It  is  true  that  a  Roman  Ceremonialeof  1338  (Thomas- 
sin,  loc.  eit.  cap.  114,  n.  12)  still  enjoins  upon  the  pope  to  consult 
the  Sacred  College,  on  the  Wednesdays  during  Ember  days,  as 
to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  nominate  new  cardinals,  and  if  so, 
how  many;  but  this  is  only  a  survival  of  the  ritual  of  the  ancient 
form  of  ordination.  The  injunctions  of  the  councils  of  Constance 
and  Basel  as  to  the  written  vote  of  the  cardinals  became  before 
very  long  a  dead  letter,  but  there  still  remains  a  relic  of  them. 
In  the  consistory,  when  the  pope  has  nominated  those  whom  he 
desires  to  raise  to  the  purple,  he  puts  to  the  cardinals  present 
the  question:  "Quid  vobis  videtur?"  The  cardinals  bend 
the  head  as  a  sign  of  their  consent,  and  the  pope  then  continues: 
M  Itaque,  auctoritate  omnipotentis  Dei,  sanctorum  Apostolorum 
Petri  etPauli,et  Nostra,  creamusetpublicamus  sanctae  romanae 
Ecdesiae  cardinales  N.  et  N.,  etc." 

The  new  dignitary,  who  has  been  warned  of  his  nomination 
several  weeks  in  advance  by  "  biglietto  "  (note)  from  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  is  then  officially  informed  of  it  by  a 
ceremoniarius  of  the  pope;  he  at  once  waits  upon  the  pope, 
to  whom  he  is  presented  by  one  of  the  cardinals.  The  pope 
first  invests  him  with  the  rochet  and  red  biretta,  but  there  is  no 
formal  ceremony.  The  conferring  of  the  cardinal's  red  hat  takes 
place  a  few  days  later  in  a  public  consistory;  while  placing  the 
hat  on  his  head  the  pope  pronounces  the  following  words: 
M  Ad  laudem  omnipotentis  Dei  et  Sanctae  Sedis  ornamentum, 
accipegalerum  rubrum,  insigne  singularis  dignitatis  cardinalatus, 
per  quod  designatur  quod  usque  ad  mortem  et  sanguinis  effusio- 
nem  inclusive  pro  exaltatione  sanctae  fidei,  pace  et  quiete  populi 
christiani,  augmento  et  statu  sacrosanctae  romanae  Ecdesiae, 
teintrepidum  exhibcre  debeas,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  tt 
Spiritus  Sancti."  While  pronouncing  the  tost  words  the  pope 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  over  the  new  cardinal. 
The  public  consistory  is  immediately  followed  by  a  secret  con- 
sistory, to  accomplish  the  last  ceremonies.  The  pope  begins 
by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  new  cardinal,  who  is  led  before  him, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  discretion  he  should  observe;  after  this  he 
bestows  on  him  the  cardinal's  ring,  assigns  him  a  title  or  diaconia ; 
and  finally,  after  going  through  the  formality  of  consulting  the 
Sacred  College,  finishes  with  the  symbolic  ceremony  of  the  opening 
of  the  mouth,  signifying  the  right  and  duty  of  the  new  cardinal 
to  express  his  opinion  and  vote  in  the  matters  which  it  will 
fall  to  him  to  consider. 

When  the  cardinals  are  resident  abroad  and  appointed  at  the 
request  of  the  heads  of  their  state,  a  member  of  the  Noble 
Guard  is  sent  on  the  same  day  that  the  consistory  is  held  to  take 
the  new  dignitary  the  cardinal's  "  calotte  ";  after  a  Jew  days 
the  red  biretta  is  brought  to  him  by  a  Roman  prelate,  with  the 
powers  of  an  ablegatus;  the  biretta  is  conferred  on  him  with 
great  pomp  by  the  head  of  the  state.  But  the  conferring  of  the 
red  hat  always  takes  place  at  the  hands  of  the  pope  in  a  public 
consistory. 


Sometimes,  after  nominating  the  cardinals,  the  pope  adds  that 
he  also  appoints  a  certain  number  of  others,  whose  names  he 
does  not  divulge,  but  reserves  the  right  of  publishing    g^mmMtmmam 
at  a  later  date.    These  cardinals,  whose  names  he  con-    u^m 
ceals  "  in  his  breast,"  are  for  that  reason  called  cardinals   petto.'* 
in  pectorc  (Ital.  in  petto).    This  practice  seems  to  go 
back  to  Martm  V.,  who  may  have  had  recourse  to  this  expedient 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  votes  of  the 
cardinals;  but  for  a  long  time  past  the  popes  have  only  resorted 
to  it  for  quite  other  reasons.    If  the  pope  dies  before  making 
known  the  cardinals  in  petto,  the  promotion  is  not  valid ;  if 
he  publishes  them,  the  cardinals  take  rank  from  the  day  on 
which  they  were  reserved  in  pectore}  the  promotion  acting 
retrospectively,  even  in  the  matter  of  emoluments.    This  method 
has  sometimes  been  used  by  the  popes  to  ensure  to  certain,  prelates 
who  had  merit,  but  were  poor,  the  means  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  their  promotion.   In  March  1875  Pius  IX.  announced  the  nomi- 
nation of  several  cardinals  in  petto,  whose  names  would  be  given 
in  his  will.    It  was  pointed  out  to  the  pope  that  this  posthumous 
publication  would  not  be  a  pontifical  act,  and  ran  the  risk  of 
being  contested,  or  even  declared  invalid;  Pius  IX.  gave  way 
before  this  reasoning,  and  published  the  names  in  a  subsequent 
consistory  (Sept.  17). 

The  dignity-  of  the  cardinals  is  a  participation  in  that  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  as  such  places  them  above  all  the  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  prelates.  This  rank,  o^mKr- 
however,  has  not  always  been  assigned  to  them; 
but  was  attributed  to  the  cardinal  bishops  before  it  was  to 
the  rest.  Their  common  prerogative  was  definitively  estab- 
lished when  they  became  the  sole  electors  of  the  pope,  at 
a  period  when  the  papacy,  under  pontiffs  like  Innocent  III., 
shone  with  its  most  brilliant  lustre.  For  example,  at  the  council 
of  Lyons  in  1245  all  the  cardinals  took  precedence  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  It  was  in  1 245,  or  perhaps  the  year  before, 
that  Innocent  IV.  granted  the  cardinals  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  red  hat;  as  to  the  scarlet  robe  which  still  forms  their  costume 
oF  ceremony,  it  was  already  worn  by  cardinals  performing  the 
functions  of  legate;  and  the  use  was  soon  extended  to  all. 
As  to  their  civil  relations,  cardinals  were  assimilated  by  the 
Catholic  kings  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  cardinals 
being  the  highest  in  the  Church,  after  the  pope,  just  as  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  are  the  first  in  the  kingdom  after  the  king.  Of 
the  many  ecclesiastical  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  cardinals,  we 
will  mention  only  two:  the  real,  though  nowadays  restricted, 
jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  over  the  churches  forming 
their  title  or  diaconia;  and  the  official  style  of  address  conferred 
on  them  by  Urban  VIII.  (10th  of  June  1630),  of  Eminence, 
Eminentissimo  signore. 

The  most  lofty  function  of  the  cardinals  is  the  election  of  the 
pope  (see  Conclave).  But  this  function  is  necessarily  inter- 
mittent, and  they  have  many  others  to  fulfil  sede 
plena.  On  those  rare  occasions  on  which  the  pope 
officiates -in -person,  they  carry  out,  according  to  their  respective 
orders,  their  former  functions  in  the  ritual.  But  they  are, 
above  all,  the  assistants  of  the  pope  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church;  they  fill  certain  permanent  offices,  such  as  those  of 
chancellor,  penitentiary,  &c;  or  again,  temporary  missions, 
such  as  that  of  legate  a  latere;  they  have  seats  in  the  councils 
and  tribunals  which  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Roman  congregations  of  cardinals  (see  Curia  Roman  a). 

Bibliography. — All  works  on  canon  law  contain  a  treatise  on  the 
cardinals.  See  particularly,  for  the  history,  Thomassin,  Vetus  et 
nova  discipl.,  torn.  I.,  lib.  fa.,  cap.  1 13-1  is.  For  history  and  law, 
Phillips,  Kirchenreckt,  vol.  vi. ;  Hinschius,  System  des  kalhol.  Kitchen- 
redds,  vol.  L  p.  312.  For  the  canonical  aspect,  Ferraris,  Prompt* 
bibliotheca,  *.f.  Cardinales ;"  Bouix,  De  curia  romana  (Paris, 
1859),  pp.  5- 141 ;  Card,  de  Luca,  Relatio  curiae  romanae,  disc.  5. 
For  details  of  tne  ceremonies  and  costume,  Grimaldi,  Les  CongrSga- 
lions  romaines  (Sienna,  1890),  p.  99  et  sea,.;  Barbier  de  Montault, 
Le  Costume  et  les  usages  eecUsiostiques  (Pans),  s.a\  For  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  cardinals,  according  to  their  titles,  see  De  Mas-Latrie, 
Trisor  de  chronologic,  col.  2219-2264;  and  in  the  chronological  order 
of  their  promotion,  from  St  Leo  I  A.  to  Benedict  XIV.,  Ibid.  1177- 
1243 ;  also  Diciionnoire  des  cardinaux  (Paris.  1856).        (A.  Bo.*, 
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CARDINAL  VIRTUES— CARDS,  PLAYING 


rtannnfAL  VIRTUES  (Lat.  cardo,  a  hinge;  the  filed  point 
on  which  anything  turns),  a  phrase  used  for  the  principal  virtues 
on  which  conduct  in  general  depends.  Socrates  and  Plato 
(see  Republic,  iv.  427)  take  these  to  be  Prudence,  Courage 
(or  Fortitude),  Temperance  and  Justice.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  virtue  of  Benevolence,  which  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  Christian  ethics  and  in  modern  altruistic  and  sociological 
theories,  is  omitted  by  the  ancients.  Further,  against  the  Platonic 
list  it  may  be  urged  (1)  that  it  is  arbitrary,  and  (2)  that  the 
several  virtues  are  not  specifically  distinct,  that  the  basis  of 
the  division  is  unsound,  and  that  there  is  overlapping.  It  is 
said  that  St  Ambrose  was  the  first  to  adapt  the  Platonic  classifica- 
tion to  Christian  theology.  By  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
these  virtues  are  regarded  as  natural  as  opposed  to  the  theological 
virtues,  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  Some  authors,  combining 
the  two  lists,  have  spoken  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues.  In 
English  literature  the  phrase  is  found  as  far  back  as  the  Cursor 
Uundi  (1300)  and  the  Aytnbite  oflmrit  (1340). 

See  B.  Jowett,  Republic  of  Plato  (Eng.  trans.,  Oxford,  1887, 
Introd.  p.  briii);  Plato,  Protagoras  (329-330);  Aristotle,  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  vi.  13.  6;  Th.  Zicgkr,  Cesch.  d.  ckr.  Elh.  (2nd  ed.);  H. 
Sidgwick,  History  of  Ethic*  (5th  ed.),  pp.  44,  133.  143;  and  Methods 
of  Ethics,  p.  375. 

CARDING,  the  process  of  using  the  "  card  "  (Lat.  carduus, 
a  thistle  or  teasel)  for  combing  textile  fibrous  materials.  The 
practice  of  carding  is  of  such  great  antiquity  that  its  origin 
cannot  be  traced.  It  consists  in  combing  or  brushing  fibres 
until  they  arc  straight  and  placed  in  parallel  lines;  in  doing  this, 
imperfect  fibres  are  separated  from  perfect  ones,  all  impurities 
are  removed,  and  the  sound  fibres  are  in  condition  for  further 
treatment.  The  teasels  once  used  have  long  given  place  to  hand 
cards,  and  these  in  turn  to  what,  in  the  rudest  form,  were  known 
as  "  stock  cards,"  namely,  two  wire  brushes,  each  4  in.  broad 
by  12  in.  long)  ana  having  teeth  bent  at  a  uniform  angle.  One 
was  nailed  upon  a  bench  with  the  teeth  sloping  from  the  operator, 
the  other  was  similarly  secured  upon  a  two-handled  bar  with 
the  teeth  sloping  towards  the  operator.  The  material  to  be 
treated  was  thinly  spread  upon  the  fixed  card,  and  the  movable 
one  drawn  by  hand  to  and  fro  over  it  When  sufficiently  carded, 
a  rod  furnished  with  parallel  projecting  needles,  called  a  "  needle 
stick,"  was  pushedamongst  the  card  teeth  to  strip  the  fibres  from 
the  comb.  The  strip  thus  procured  was  rolled  into  a  sliver  and 
spun.  James  Hargrcaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny, 
suspended  the  movable  comb  by  passing  two  cords  over  pulleys 
fixed  in  the  ceiling  and  attached  balance  weights  to  opposite 
ends  of  the  cords.  This  enabled  him  to  lengthen  the  cards, 
to  apply  two  or  three  to  the  same  stock  and  to  manipulate  the. 
top  one  with  less  labour,  as  well  as  to  produce  more  and  better 
work.  In  May  of  1748,  Daniel  Bourn,  of  Leominster,  patented 
a  machine  in  which  four  parallel  rollers  were  covered  with  cards, 
and  set  olose  together.  Fibres  were  fed  to  the  first  rotating 
roller,  each  in  turn  drew  them  from  the  preceding  one,  and  a 
grid  was  employed  to  remove  the  carded  material  from  the 
last  roller.  This  introduced  the  principle  of  carding  with  rcvolvin  g 
cylinders  whose  surfaces  were  clothed  with  cards  working  point  to 
point.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Lewis  Paul,  of  Birmingham , 
the  inventor  of  drawing  rollers,  patented  two  types  of  carding 
engines.  In  one,  parallel  rows  of  spaced  cards  were  nailed  upon 
a  cylinder  which  was  revolved  by  a  winch  handle.  Beneath  the 
cylinder  a  concave  trough  had  a  card  fixed  on  the  inside,  so  that 
as  the  fibres  passed  between  the  two  series  of  teeth  they  were 
combed.  This  was  the  origin  of  "  flat-carding,"  namely,  nailing 
strips  of  stationary  cards  «upon  transverse  pieces  of  wood  and 
adjusting  the  strips  or  flats  by  screws  to  the  cylinder.  In 
1762,  the  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the  assistance  of  Har- 
grcaves. erected  and  used  a  cylinder  carding  engine  which 
differed  in  some  important  particulars  from  Bourn's  invention. 
But  although  roller-carding  and  flat-carding  are  the  only  principles 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  to  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  belongs 
the  merit  of  introducing  an  automatic  carding  engine,  for 
between  the  years  1773  and  1775  be  combined  the  various 
improvements  of   his  predecessors,  entirely  remodelled  the 


machine,  and  added  parts  which  made  the  operation  con- 
tinuous. So  successful  were  these  cards  that  some  of  them 
were  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  and  important  changes  that  have 
been  made  since  Arkwright's  time,  carding  remains  essen- 
tially the  same  as  established  by  him.  (See  Cotton-Spinnimo 
Machinery.)  (T.  W.  F.) 

CARDIOID,  a  curve  so  named  by  G.  F.  M.  M.  Castillon  (1708- 
1701),  on  account  of  its  heart-like  form  (Gr.  xop&a,  heart).  It 
was  mathematically  treated  by  Louis  Carrl.  in  1705  and  Kocrsma 
in  1741.  It  is  a  particular  form  of  the  limacon  (g.v.)  and  is 
generated  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  epicycloid 
in  which  the  rolling  and  fixed  circles  are  equal  in  diameter, 
as  the  inverse  of  a  parabola  for  its  focus,  or  as  the  caustic  pro- 
duced by  the  reflection  at  a  spherical  surface  of  rays  emanating 
from  a  point  on  the  circumference.  The  polar  equation  to  the 
cardioid  is  r«<i(i+c©s0).  There  is  symmetry  about  the  initial 
line  and  a  cusp  at  the  origin.  The  area  is  |xa*,  i.e.  1}  times  the 
area  of  the  generating  circle;  the  length  of  the  curve  is  8a. 
(For  a  figure  see  Limacon.) 

CARDONA  (perhaps  the  anc.  Udura),  a  town  of  north-eastern 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona;  about  55  m.  N.W.  of 
Barcelona,  on  a  hill  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Cardoncr, 
a  branch  of  the  LlobrcgaU  Pop.  (xoco)  3855.  Cardona  is  a 
picturesque  and  old-fashioned  town,  with  Moorish  walls  and 
citadel,  and  a  14th-century  church.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
extensive  deposit  of  rock  salt  in  its  vicinity.  The  salt  forms  a 
mountain  mass  about  300  ft.  high  and  3  m.  in  circumference, 
covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  a  reddish-brown  clay,  and  apparently 
resting  on  a  yellowish-grey  sandstone.  It  is  generally  more  or 
less  translucent,  and  large  masses  of  it  are  quite  transparent. 
The  hill  is  worked  like  a  mine;  pieces  cut  from  it  arc  carved  by 
artists  in  Cardona  into  images,  crucifixes  and  many  articles 
of  an  ornamental  kind. 

CARDOON,  Cynara  cardunculus  (natural  order  Compositae), 
a  perennial  plant  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  a  near 
relation  of  the  artichoke.  The  edible  part,  called  the  chard, 
is  composed  of  the  blanched  and  crisp  stalks  of  the  inner  leaves. 
Cardoons  are  found  to  prosper  on  light  deep  soils.  The  seed 
is  sown  annually  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  shallow  trenches, 
like  those  for  celery,  and  the  plants  are  thinned  out  to  xo  or  1 2  in. 
from  each  other  in  the  lines.  In  Scotland  it  is  preferable  to  sow 
the  seed  singly  in  small  plots,  placing  them  in  a  mild  temperature, 
and  transplanting  them  into  the  trenches  after  they  have  attained 
a  height  of  8  or  10  in.  Water  must  be  copiously  supplied  in 
dry  weather,  both  to  prevent  the  formation  of  flower-stalks 
and  to  increase  the  succulence  of  the  leaves.  In  autumn  the 
leaf-stalks  are  applied  close  to  each  other,' and  wrapped  round 
with  bands  of  hay  or  straw,  only  the  points  being  left  free. 
Earth  is  then  drawn  up  around  them  to  the  height  of  15  or 
18  in.  Sometimes  cardoons  are  blanched  by  a  more  thorough 
earthing  up,  in  the  manner  of  celery,  but  in  this  case  the  operation 
must  be  carried  on  from  the  end  of  summer.  During  severe  frost 
the  tops  of  the  leaves  should  be  defended  with  straw  or  litter. 
Besides  the  common  and  Spanish  cardoons,  there  are  the  prickly- 
leaved  Tours  cardoon,  the  red-stemmed  cardoon  and  the  Paris 
cardoon,  all  of  superior  quality,  the  Paris  being  the  largest 
and  most  tender.  The  common  artichoke  is  also  used  for  the 
production  of  chard. 

CARDS,  PLAYING.  As  is  the  case  with  all  very  ancient 
pastimes,  the  origin  of  playing-cards  is  obscure,  many  nations 
having  been  credited  with  the  invention,  but  the  generally 
accepted  view  is  that  they  come  from  Asia.  In  the  Chinese 
dictionary,  Ching-tste-tung  (1678),  it  is  said  that  cards  were 
invented  in  the  reign  of  Seun-ho,  11 20  aj>.,  for  the  amusement 
of  his  concubines.  There  is  a  tradition  that  cards  have  existed 
in  India  from  time  immemorial — very  ancient  ones,  round  in 
form,  are  preserved  in  museums — and  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Brahmans.  Their  invention  has  also  been  assigned  to 
the  Egyptians,  with  whom  they  were  said  to  have  had  a  religious 
meaning,  and  to  the  Arabs.  A  very  ingenious  theory,  founded  on 
numerous  singular  resemblances  to  the  ancient  game  of  chess 
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(ckaiuranga,  the  four  angas  or  members  of  an  army),  has  been 
advanced  that  they  were  suggested  by  chess  (see*"  Essay  on  the 
Indian  Game  of  Chess,"  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  hit  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  ii.). 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  introduction  of  cards  into  Europe 
are  matters  of  dispute.  The  38th  canon  of  the  council  of  Worces- 
ter ( 1 240)  is  often  quoted  as  evidence  erf  cards  having  been  known 
in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century;  but  the  games 
de  rege  el  regina  there  mentioned  are  now  thought  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  mumming  exhibition  (Strutt  says  chess).  No  queen  is 
found  in  the  earliest  European  cards.  In  the  wardrobe  accounts 
of  Edward  I.  (1278),  Walter  Stourton  is  paid  8s.  sd.  ad  opus 
regis  ad  ludendum  ad  quoJuor  reges,  a  passage  which  has  been 
thought  to  refer  to  cards,  but  it  is  now  supposed  to  mean  chess, 
which  may  have  been  called  the  "  game*  of  four  kings,"  as  was 
the  case  in  India  (chaturaji).  If  cards  were  generally  known 
in  Europe  as  early  as  1278,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Petrarch, 
in  his  dialogue  that  treats  of  gaming,  never  once  mentions  them; 
and  that,  though  Boccaccio,  Chaucer  and  other  writers  of  that 
time  notice  various  games,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  them 
that  can  be  fairly  construed  to  refer  to  cards.  Passages  have 
been  quoted  from  various  works,  of  or  relative  to  this  period, 
but  modern  research  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  word 
rendered  cards  has  often  been  mistranslated  or  interpolated. 
An  early  mention  of  a  distinct  series  of  playing  cards  is  the  entry 
of  Charles  or  Charbot  Poupart,  treasurer  of  the  household  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  his  book  of  accounts  for  1302  or  1393, 
which  runs  thus:  Dontti  d  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  peintre, 
paw  trots  jeux  de  cartes,  dorctd  diver ses  couleurs,  ones  de  plusieurs 
devises,  pour  porter  devers  le  Seigneur  Rot,  pour  son  ibatementt 
cinquante-six  sols  parisis.  This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  the 
painting  of  a  set  or  pack  of  cards,  which  were  evidently  already 
well  known.  But,  according  to  various  conjectural  interpreta- 
tions of  documents,  the  earliest  date  of  the  mention  of  cards  has 
been  pushed  farther  back  by  different  authorities.  For  instance, 
in  the  account-books  of  Johanna,  duchess  of  Brabant,  and  her 
husband,  Wenceslaus  of  Luxemburg,  there  is  an  entry,  under 
date  of  the  14th  of  May  1379,  as  follows:  "  Given  to  Monsieur 
and  Madame  four  peters,  two  florins,  value  eight  and  a  half 
moutons,  wherewith  to  buy  a  pack  of  cards  "  (Quarts  pel  met  te 
copen).  This  proves  their  introduction  into  the  Netherlands  at 
least  as  early  as  1370.  In  a  British  Museum  MS.  (Egerton, 
tt  4x9)  mention  is  made  of  a  game  of  cards  (qui  Indus 
cartarum  appeUatur)  in  Germany  in  1377.  The  safe  conclusion 
with  regard  to  their  introduction  is  that,  though  they  may 
possibly  have  been  known  to  a  few  persons  in  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  they  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  about  a  half-century  later.  Whence  they  came  is  another 
question  that  has  not  yet  been  answered  satisfactorily.  If  we 
may  believe  the  evidence  of  Covelluzao  of  Vkerbo(  15th  century) 
cards  were  introduced  into  Italy  from  Arabia.  On  the  authority 
of  a  chronicle  of  one  of  his  ancestors  he  writes:  "  In  the  year 
1379  was  brought  into  Viterbo  the  game  of  cards,  which  comes 
from  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  with  them  called 
naib."  The  Crusaders,  who  were  inveterate  gamblers,  may 
have  been  the  instruments  of  their  introduction  (see  Istoria 
della  cittd  di  Viterbo,  by  F.  Bussi,  Rome,  1743).  According  to 
other  authorities,  cards  came  first  to  Spain  from  Africa  with  the 
Moors,  and  it  is  significant  that,  to  this  day,  playing  cards  are 
called  in  Spain  naipes  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Natri, 
prophet).  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  statement  of  Covelluzzo, 
this  fact  would  seem  to  prove  the  wide  popularity  of  the  game  of 
naib,  or  cards,  among  the  Arab  tribes.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
(prophet)  has  been  suggested  to  refer  to  the  fortune-telling 
function  of  cards,  and  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  they 
were  used  by  the  Moorish  gypsies  for  that  purpose.  Gypsies 
are,  however,  not  known  to  have  appeared  in  Spain  before  the 
15th  century,  at  a  time  when  cards  were  already  well  known. 
In  regard  to  the  word  naib,  the  Italian  language  still  preserves 
the  name  naibi,  playing  cards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  cards  seem  to  have 
become  common,  for  in  an  edict  of  the  provost  of  Paris,  1397, 


working-people  are  forbidden  to  play  at  tennis,  bowls,  dice,  cards 
or  nine-pins  on  working  days.  From  an  omission  of  any  mention 
of  cards  in  an  ordonnanceof  Charles  V.  in  1369,  forbidding  certain 
other  games,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  cards  became 
popular  in  France  between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  Italy  it  is  possible  that  they  were  generally  known  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  date.  In  the  15th  century  they  were  often  the 
object  of  the  attacks  of  the  clergy.  In  1423  St  Bernardino  of 
Siena  preached  a  celebrated  sermon  against  them  at  Bologna, 
in  which,  like  the  English  Puritans  after  him,  he  attributed  their 
invention  to  the  devil.  Cards  in  Germany  are  referred  to  in  a 
manuscript  of  Nuremberg  about  1384,  which  illustrates  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  new  game  throughout  Europe.  Iq  form  the  earliest 
cards  were  generally  rectangular  or  square,  though  sometimes 
circular. 

Not  long  after  their  introduction,  cards  began  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  gaming.  In  1509  a  Franciscan  friar,  Thomas 
Murner,  published  an  exposition  of  logic  in  the  form  of  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  a  pack  invented  in  165 1  by  Baptist  Pendleton 
purported  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  These  were  soon 
followed  by  packs  teaching  geography  and  heraldry,  the  whole 
class  being  called  "  scientiall  cards."  Politics  followed,  and  in 
England  satirical  and  historical  sets  appeared,  one  of  them 
designed  to  reveal  the  plots  of  the  Popish  agitators.  The  first 
mention  of  cards  in  the  New  World  is  found  in  the  letters  of 
Herrera,  a  companion  of  Cortes,  who  describes  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  Aztecs  in  the  card  games  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers. 

Early  in  the  15th  century  the  making  of  cards  had  become 
a  regular  trade  in  Germany,  whence  they  were  sent  to  other 
countries.  Cards  were  also  manufactured  in  Italy  at  least  as 
early  as  1425,  and  in  England  before  1463;  for  by  an  act  of 
parliament  of  3  Edw.  IV.  the  importation  of  playing  cards  is 
forbidden,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  complaints  of  manu- 
facturers that  importation  obstructed  their  business.  No  cards 
of  undoubted  English  manufacture  of  so  early  a  date  have  been 
discovered;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
act  of  Edward  IV.,  that  the  chief  supplies  came  from  France  or 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  importation  of 
cards  was  a  monopoly;  but  from  the  time  of  James  t.  most  of 
the  cards  used  in  this  country  were  of  home  manufacture.  A 
duty  was  first  levied  on  cards  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  since 
when  they  have  always  been  taxed. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  earliest  cards  were 
printed  from  wood-blocks.  If  so,  it  would  appear  that  the  art 
of  wood-engraving,  which  led  to  that  of  printing,  may  have  been 
developed  through  the  demand  for  the  multiplication  of  imple- 
ments of  play.  The  belief  that  the  early  card-makers  or  card- 
painters  of  Ulm,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  from  about  14 18- 
14 So,  were  also  wood-engravers,  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  cards  of  that  period  were  printed  from  wood-blocks. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  earliest  cards  were  executed  by 
hand,  like  those  designed  for  Charles  VI.  Many  of  the  earliest 
wood-cuts  were  coloured  by  means  of  a  stencil,  so  it  would  seem 
that  at  the  time  wood-engraving  was  first  introduced,  the  art  of 
depicting  and  colouring  figures  by  means  of  stencil  plates  was 
well  known.  There  are  no  playing  cards  engraved  on  wood 
to  which  so  early  a  date  as  1423  (that  of  the  earliest  dated 
wood-engraving  generally  accepted)  can  be  fairly  assigned;  and 
as  at  this  period  there  were  professional  card-makers  established 
in  Germany,  it  is  probable  that  wood-engraving  was  employed 
to  produce  cuts  for  sacred  subjects  before  it  was  applied  to 
cards,  and  that  there  were  hand-painted  and  stencilled  cards 
before  there  were  wood-engravings  of  saints.  The  German 
Briefmaler  or  card-painter  probably  progressed  into  the  wood- 
engraver;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  earliest  wood-engravers 
were  the  card-makers. 

It  is  undecided  whether  the  earliest  cards  were  of  the  kind  now 
common,  called  numeral  cards,  or  whether  they  were  taroccki 
or  tarots,  which  are  still  used  in  some  parts  of  France,  Germany 
and  Italy,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  tarots  were  the  earlier. 
A  pack  of  tarots  consists  of  seventy-eight  cards,  four  suits  of 
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numeral  cards  and  twenty-two  emblematic  cards,  called  atulti 
or  atouis  (-trumps).  Each  suit  consists  of  fourteen  cards, 
ten  of  which  are  the  pip  cards,  and  four  court  (or  more  properly 
coat  cards),  viz.  king,  queen,  chevalier  and  valet.  The  atouis 
are  numbered  from  i  to  21 ;  the  unnumbered  card,  called  the/atr, 
has  no  positive  value,  but  augments  that  of  the  other  atouis 
(see  Academic  des  jeux,  Corbet,  Paris,  1814,  for  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  playing  tarocchino  or  tarots). 

The  marks  of  the  suits  on  the  earliest  cards  (German)  are  hearts, 
bells,  leaves  and  acorns.  No  ace  corresponding  to  the  earliest 
known  pack  has  been  discovered;  but  other  packs  of  about 
the  same  date  have  aces,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  suits 
commenced  with  the  deuces. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  the  marks  mentioned  are  swords,  batons, 
cups  and  money.  These  are  the  most  common  on  Italian 
cards  of  the  late  15th  century,  and  are  used  both  in  Italy  and  in 
Spain.  French  cards  of  the  i6ih  century  bear  the  marks  now 
generally  used  in  France  and  England,  viz.  caur  (hearts), 
trifle  (dubs),  pique  (spades)  and  carrcau  (diamonds). 

The  French  trifle,  though  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  trefoil  leaf,  was  in  all  probability  copied  from  the  acorn; 
and  the  pique  similarly  from  the  leaf  {griin)  of  the  German  suits, 
while  its  name  is  derived  from  the  sword  of  the  Italian  suits. 
It  is  not  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pike  head,  as  commonly 
supposed.  In  England  the  French  marks  are  used,  and  are 
named— hearts,  clubs  (corresponding  to  trifle,  the  French  symbol 
being  joined  to  the  Italian  name,  bastoni),  spades  (corresponding 
to  the  French  pique,  but  having  the  Italian  name,  spade » swords) 
and  diamonds.  This  confusion  of  names  and  symbols  is  accounted 
for  by  Chatto  thus — "  If  cards  were  actually  known  in  Italy  and 
Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  game  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  some  of  the  English 
soldiers  who  had  served,  under  Ha  wk wood  and  other  free  captains, 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Spain.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  earliest  cards  commonly  used  in  this  country 
were  of  the  same  kind,  with  respect  to  the  marks  of  the  suits, 
as  those  used  in  Italy  and  Spain." 

About  the  last  quarter  of  the  1 5th  century,  packs  with  animals, 
flowers  and  human  figures,  for  marks  of  the  suits,  were  engraved 
upon  copper;  and  later,  numerous  variations  appeared,  dictated 
by  the  caprice  of  individual  card-makers;  but  they  never  came 
into  general  use. 

The  court  cards  of  the  early  packs  were  king,  chevalier  and 
knave.  The  Italians  were  probably  the  first  to  substitute  a 
queen  for  the  chevalier,  who  in  French  cards  is  altogether 
superseded  by  the  queen.  The  court  cards  of  French  packs 
received  fanciful  names,  which  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Authorities. — Abbe  Rive.  Eelaircissements  sur  V invention  des 
cartes  d  jouer  (Parts,  1780);  J.  G.  1.  Breitkopf.  Venue h  den  Ursprung 
der  Spielkarten  zu  erforschen  (Leipzig.  1784);  Samuel  Welter  Singer. 
Researches  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards,  wtth  Illustrations  of  the 
Origin  of  Printing  and  Engraving  on  Wood  (London,  1816);  G. 
Peignot.  Analyse  critique  et  ratsonnte  de  loutes  let  recherche s  publifes 
jusqu'd  ce  jour,  sur  Vongine  des  cartes  d  jouer  (Dijon,  1826);  M.  C. 
Leber,  Etudes  historiques  sur  les  cartes  d  jouer,  princtpalcmenl  sur  les 
cartes  francaises  (Paris,  1842);  William  Andrew  Chatto,  Facts  and 
Speculations  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  Playing  Cards  (London, 
1848);  P.  Boiteau  D'Ambly,  Les  Cartes  &  jouer  et  la  cartontanne 
(Parts,  1854),  translated  into  English  with  additions  under  the  title 
of  The  History  of  Playing  Cards,  with  A  necdotes  of  tlieir  use  in  Conjur- 
ing. Fortune-telling,  and  Card-sharping,  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Taylor.  B.A.  (London.  1865);  W.  Hughes  Willshirc.  M.D.,  A 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Playing  and  other  Cards  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees  (London,  1876):  Origine 
des  carles  d  jouer.  by  R.  Merlin  (Paris.  1869);  The  Devil's  Picture 
Books,  by  Mrs J.  K.  Van  Rensselaer  (New  York,  1890);  Bibliography 
of  Works  in  English  on  Playing  Cards  and  Gaminr.  by  F.  )c%sc\ 
(London,  I9°5) ;  and  especially  Les  Cartes  A  jouer,  by  Henri  Rene 
d'Allemagne  (Paris,  1906)  (an  exhaustive  account). 

CARDUCCI.  BARTOLOMMEO  (1560-1610).  Italian  painter, 
better  known  as  Cakducho.  the  Spanish  corruption  of  his  Italian 
patronymic,  was  born  in  Florence,  where  he  studied  architecture 
and  sculpture  under  Ammanati,  and  painting  under  Zuccaero. 
The  latter  master  he  accompanied  to  Madrid,  where  he  painted 
the  ceiling  of  the  Escorial  library,  assisting  also  in  the  production 
of  the.fresc.os  that  adorn  the  cloisters  of  that  famous  palace. 


He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Philip  III.,  and  lived  and  died  in 
Spain,  where  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church 
of  San  Felipe  el  Real,  in  Madrid. 

His  younger  brother  Vincenzo  (1 568-1638),  was  born  in  Flor- 
ence, and  was  trained  as  a  painter  by  Bartolommeo,  whom  he 
followed  to  Madrid.  He  worked  a  great  deal  for  Philip  III.  and 
Philip  IV.,  and  his  best  pictures  are  those  he  executed  for  the 
former  monarch  as  decorations  in  the  Prado.  Examples  of  his 
work  are  preserved  at  Toledo,  at  Valladolid,  at  Segovia,  and  at 
several  other  Spanish  cities.  For  many  years  he  laboured  in 
Madrid  as  a  teacher  of  his  art,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Giovanni 
Ricci,  Pedro  Obrcgon;  Vela,  Francisco  Collantes,  and  other 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Spanish  school  during  the 
17th  century.  He  was  also  author  of  a  treatise  or  dialogue, 
De  las  Excelencias  de  laPintura,  which  was  published  in  1633. 

CARDUCCI,  OIOSUB  (1836-1007),  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Val-di-Castcllo,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  27th  of  July  1836.  his 
father  being  Michele  Carducci,  a  physician,  of  an  old  Florentine 
family,  who  in  his  youth  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  his 
share  in  the  Tevolution  of  1831.  Carducci  received  a  good 
education.  He  began  life  as  a  public  teacher,  but  soon  took  to 
giving  private  lessons  at  Florence,  where  he  became  connected 
with  a  set  of  young  men,  enthusiastic  patriots  in  politics,  and  in 
literature  bent  on  overthrowing  the  reigning  romantic  taste  by 
a  return  to  classical  models.  These  aspirations  always  constituted 
the  mainsprings  of  Carducci's  poetry.  In  i860  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Bologna,  where,  after  in  1865  astonishing  the  public 
by  a  defiant  Hymn  to  Satan,  he  published  in  1868  Levia  Grama, 
a  volume  of  lyrics  which  not  only  gave  him  an  indisputable 
position  at  the  head  of  contemporary  Italian  poets,  but  made 
him  the  head  of  a  school  of  which  the  best  Italian  men  of  letters 
have  been  disciples,  and  which  has  influenced  all.  Several  other 
volumes  succeeded,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
Decennalia  (1871),  the  Nuove  Poesie  (1873),  and  the  three  series 
of  the  Odi  Barbare  (1877-1889). 

Carducci  had  been  brought  into  more  fraternal  contact  with 
the  aims  of  the  younger  generation  by  the  efforts  of  Angelo 
Sommaruga  who  became,  about  1880,  the  publisher  of  a  group 
of  young  unknown  writers  all  destined  to  some,  and  a  few  to 
great,  accomplishment.  The  period  of  his  prosperity  was  a 
strange  one  for  Italy.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  newly  constituted 
kingdom  had  passed  more  in  stupor  than  activity;  original 
contributions  to  literature  had  been  scarce,  and  publishers 
had  preferred  bringing  out  inferior  translations  of  not  always 
admirable  French  authors  to  encouraging  the  original  work 
of  Italians — work  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  generally 
mediocre  and  entirely  lifeless.  Sommamgn's  creation,  a  literary 
review  called  La  Cronaca  Baantina,  gathered  together  such 
beginners  asGiovanni  Marradi.MatQde  Serao,EdoardoScarfoglio, 
Guido  Magnoni  and  Gabriele  d' Annunzio.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  what  he  considered  an  enduring  name,  the  founder 
turned  to  Giosue  Carducci,  then  living  in  retirement  at  Bologna, 
discontented  with  his  fate,  and  still  not  generally  known  by  the 
public  of  his  own  country.  The  activity  of  Sommaruga  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  Giosuc  Carducci.  Within  the  next  few  years 
he  published  the  three  admirable  volumes  of  his  Confessioni  0 
Bctlaglie,  the  Ca  Ira  sonnets,  the  Nttote  Odi  Barbare,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  articles,  pamphlets  and  essays,  which 
in  their  collected  edition  form  the  most  living  part  of  his  work. 
His  lyrical  production,  too,  seemed  to  reach  its  perfection  in 
those  five  years  of  tense,  unrelenting  work;  for  the  Canton* 
di  Legnano,  the  Odes  to  Rome  and  to  Monte  Mario,  the  Elegy  on 
the  urn  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  ringing  rhymes  of  the  Inter- 
memo,  in  which  he  happily  blended  the  satire  of  Heine  with  the 
lyrical  form  of  his  native  poetry — all  belong  to  this  period, 
together  with  the  essays  on  Leopardi  and  on  Parini,  the  admirable 
discussions  in  defence  of  his  C«  Ira,  and  the  pamphlet  called 
Eterno  Pemunnino  regale,  a  kind  of  self-defence,  undertaken  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Alcaic  metre  to  the  queen  of  Italy,  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  evolution  in  Carducci's  work 
(1881).    The  revolutionary  spirits  of  the  day,  who  had  always 
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looked  upon  Giosue'  Carducd  as  their  bard  and  champion, 
fell  away  from  him  after  this  poem  written  in  honour  of  a  queen, 
and  the  poet,  wounded  by  the  attitude  of  his  party,  wrote  what 
he  intended  to  be  his  defence  and  his  programme  for  the  future 
in  pages  that  will  remain  amongst  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
of  contemporary  literature.  From  that  time  Carducci  appears 
in  a  new  form,  evolved  afterwards  in  his  last  Odes,  //  Piemonte, 
Li  Bicocca  di  San  Giacomo,  the  Ode  to  the  daughter  of  Francesco 
Crispi  on  her  marriage,  and  the  one  to  the  church  where  Dante 
once  prayed,  Alia  Chiesella  da  Polenta,  which  is  like  the  with- 
drawing into  itself  of  a  warlike  soul  weary  of  its  battle. 

For  a  few  months  in  1876  Carducci  had  a  seat  in  the  Italian 
Chamber.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  higher 
council  of  education.  In  1800  he  was  made  a  senator.  And  in 
1006  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature.  He  died  at 
Bologna  on  the  16th  of  February  1007.  By  his  marriage  in  1859 
he  had  two  daughters,  who  survived  him,  and  one  son,  who  died 
in  infancy. 

The  some  qualities  which  placed  Carducci  among  the  classics  of 
Italy  in  his  earlier  days  remained  consistently  with  him  in  later 
b'fos  His  thought  flows  limpid,  serene,  sure  of  itself  above  an 
undercurrent  of  sane  and  vigorous  if  pagan  philosophy.  Patriot- 
ism, the  grandeur  of  work,  the  soul-satisfying  power  of  justice, 
are  the  poet's  dominant  ideals.  For  many  years  the  national 
struggle  for  liberty  had  forced  the  best  there  was  in  heart  and 
brain  into  the  atmosphere  of  political  intrigue  and  from  one 
b&Utafield  to  another;  Carducci  therefore  found  a  poetry  emas- 
culated by  the  deviation  into  other  channels  of  the  intellectual 
virility  of  his  country.  On  this  mass  of  patriotic  doggerel,  of 
sickly,  languishing  sentimentality  as  insincere  as  it  was  inane,  he 
grafted  a  poetry  not  often  tender  but  always  violently  felt  and 
thrown  into  a  mould  of  majestic  form;  not  always  quite  expected 
or  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  but  never  commonplace 
in  structure;  always  high  in  tone  and  free  in  spirit.  The  adapta- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  Latin  metres  to  the  somewhat  sinewless 
language  he  found  at  his  disposal,  whilst  it  might  have  been  an 
effort  of  mere  pedantry  in  another,  was  a  life-giving  and  strength- 
ening inspiration  in  his  case.  Another  of  his  characteristics, 
which  made  him  peculiarly  precious  to  his  countrymen,  is  the 
fact  that  his  poems  form  a  kind  of  lyric  record  of  the  Italian 
struggle  for  independence.  The  tumultuous  vicissitudes  of 
all  other  nations,  however,  and  the  pageantry  of  the  history 
of  all  times,  have  in  turns  touched  his  particular  order  of  imagina- 
tion. The  more  important  part  of  his  critical  work  which  belongs 
to  this. later  period  consists  of  his  Conversazioni  critiche,  bis 
Storia  filosofica  deila  letteratura  Italiana,  and  a  masterly  edition 
of  Petrarch.  That  he  should  have  had  the  faults  of  his  qualities 
is  not  remarkable.  Being  almost  a  pioneer  in  the  world  of 
criticism,  his  essays  on  the  authors  of  other  countries,  though 
appearing  in  the  light  of  discoveries  to  his  own  country,  absorbed 
as  it  had  hitherto  been  in  its  own  vicissitudes,  have  little  of 
value  to  the  general  student  beyond  the  attraction  of  robust 
style.  And  in  his  unbounded  admiration  for  the  sculptural 
lines  of  antique  Latin  poetry  he  sometimes  relapsed  into  that 
fascination  by  mere  sound  which  is  the  snare  of  his  language,  and 
against  which  his  own  work  in  its  great  moments  is  a  reaction. 

CARDWELL,  EDWARD  (1787-1861),  English  theologian,  was 
born  at  Blackburn  in  Lancashire  in  1787.  He  was  educated  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1809;  M.A.  181 2;  B.D.  1819; 
D.D.  1831),  and  after  being  for  several  years  tutor  and  lecturer, 
was  appointed,  in  1814,  one  of  the  examiners  to  the  university. 
In  1825  he  was  chosen  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history; 
and  during  his  five  years'  professorship  he  published  an  edition 
of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  a  course  of  his  lectures  on  The 
Coinage  0/  the  Creeks  and  Romans.  In  183 1  he  succeeded 
Archbishop  Whately  as  principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall.  He 
published  in  1837  a  student's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  War,  by  Josephus,  with  illustrative  notes.  But  his  most 
important  labours  were  in  the  field  of  English  church  history. 
He  projected  an  extensive  work,  which  was  to  embrace  the 
entire  synodical  history  of  the  church  in  England,  and  was  to  be 


founded  on  David  Wilkins's  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae  et 
Hibemiae.  Of  this  work  he  executed  some  portions  only.  The 
first  published  was  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  from  1546  to  1716 :,  which  appeared  in  1839.  It  was 
followed  by  a  History  of  Conferences,  &c.t  connected  with  the 
Revision  qf  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1840).  On  1 842  appeared 
Synodalia,  a  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion,  Canons,  and 
Proceedings  of  Convocation  from  1547  to  1717*  completing  the 
series  for  that  period.  Closely  connected  with  these  works  is  the 
Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum  (1850),  which  treats  of  the 
efforts  for  reform  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth.  Cardwell  also  published  in  1854  a  new  edition  of 
Bishop  Gibson's  Synodus  Anglicana.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
men  of  business  in  the  university,  and  held  various  important 
posts,  among  which  were  those  of  delegate  of  the  press,  curator  of 
the  university  galleries,  manager  of  the  Bible  department  of 
the  press,  and  private  secretary  to  successive  chancellors  of  the 
university.  He  established  the  Wolvercot  paper  mill.  He  died 
at  Oxford  on  the  23rd  of  May  1861. 

CARDWELL,  EDWARD  CARDWELL*  Viscount  (1813-1886), 
English  statesman,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Liverpool, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  July  1813.  After  a  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford,  where  he  gained  a  double  first-class,  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Clilheroe  in  1842,  and  in  1845  was 
made  secretary  to  the  treasury.  .  He  supported  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
free-trade  policy,  and  went  out  of  office  with  him.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  for  Liverpool,  but  lost  his  seat  in  1852  for  having 
supported  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  He  soon  found 
another  constituency  at  Oxford,  and  upon  the  formation  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  coalition  ministry  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  although  debarred  by  the  jealousy  of  his  Whig  colleagues 
from  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  1854  he  carried,  almost  without 
opposition,  a  most  important  and  complicated  act  consolidating 
all  existing  shipping  laws,  but  in  1855  resigned,  with  his  Peelite 
colleagues,  upon  the  appointment  of  Mr  Roebuck's  Sevastopol 
inquiry  committee,  declining  the  offer  of  the  chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  pressed  upon  him  by  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1858 
he  moved  the  famous  resolution  condemnatory  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  despatch  to  Lord  Canning  on  the  affairs  of  Oude, 
which  for  a  time  seemed  certain  to  overthrow  the  Derby  govern- 
ment, but  which  ultimately  dissolved  into  nothing.  He  obtained 
a  seat  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  of  1859,  and  after  filling  the 
uncongenial  posts  of  secretary  for  Ireland  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  (1861),  became  secretary  for  the  colonies  in 
1864.  Here  he  reformed  the  system  of  colonial  defence,  refusing 
to  keep  troops  in  the  colonies  during  time  of  peace  unless  their 
expense  was  defrayed  by  the  colonists;  be  also  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  federation  in  Canada  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  censured 
Sir  George  Grey's  conduct  in  New  Zealand.  Resigning  with  his 
friends  in  1866',  he  again  took  office  in  1868  as  secretary  for  war. 
In  this  post  he  performed  the  most  memorable  actions  of  his  life 
by  the  abolition  of  purchase  and  the  institution  of  the  short 
service  system  and  the  reserve  in  the  army,  measures  which 
excited  more  opposition  than  any  of  the  numerous  reforms 
effected  by  the  Gladstone  government  of  that  period,  but  which 
were  entirely  justified  by  their  successful  working  afterwards. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  in  1874  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Cardwell  of  EUerbcck,  but  took 
no  further  prominent  part  in  politics.  His  mental  faculties, 
indeed,  were  considerably  impaired  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  and  he  died  at  Torquay  on  the  15th  of  February  1886. 
He  was  not  a  showy,  hardly  even  a  prominent  politician,  but 
effected  far  more  than  many  more  conspicuous  men.  The  great 
administrator  and  the  bold  innovator  were  united  in  him  in  an 
exceptional  degree,  and  he  allowed  neither  character  to  pre- 
ponderate unduly. 

CARDWELL,  a  town  of  Cardwell  county,  Queensland,  Australia, 
on  Rockingham  Bay,  about  800  m.  direct  N.W.  by  N.  of  Brisbane. 
Pop.  of  town  and  district  (1001)  3435.  It  has  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  state,  easy  of  access  in  all  weathers,  with  a  depth 
ranging  from  4  to  10  fathoms.  Various  minerals,  including  gold 
and  tin,  exist  in  the  district;  and  there  arc  preserve  and  sauce 
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factories,  and  works  for  meat  extract  and  tinning.  The  dugong 
fishery  is  carried  on,  and  the  oil  is  extracted.  There  are  large 
timber  forests  in  the  district,  and  much  cedar  is  exported. 

CAREW,  GEORGE  (d.  about  1613),  English  diplomatist  and 
historian,  second  son  of  Sir  Wymond  Carew  of  Antony,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  entered  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  passed  some 
years  in  continental  travel.  At  the  recommendation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Christopher  Hat  ton,  and  after- 
wards, having  been  promoted  to  a  mastership  in  chancery,  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  the  reign  of  James 
he  was  employed  in  negotiating  1  he  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland, 
and  for  several  years  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France. 
On  his  return  he  wrote  a  Relation  of  the  State  of  France,  with 
sketches  of  the  leading  persons  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  It  is 
written  in  the  classical  style  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  was 
appended  by  Dr  Birch  to  his  Historical  View  of  the  Negotiations 
between  the  Courts  of  England,  France  and  Brussels,  from  i$gi 
to  1617.  Much  of  the  information  regarding  Poland  contained 
in  De  Thou's  History  of  His  Own  Times  was  furnished  by  Carew. 

CAREW,  RICHARD  (1555-1620),  English  poet  and  antiquary, 
was  born  on  the  17th  of  July  1555,  at  Antony  House,  East 
Antony,  Cornwall.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  entered  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  when  only  fourteen  was  chosen  to  carry 
on  an  extempore  debate  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  presence  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  and  other  noblemen.  From 
Oxford  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  spent  three 
years,  and  then  went  abroad.  By  his  marriage  with  Juliana 
Arundel  in  1577  he  added  Coswarth  to  the  estates  he  had  already 
inherited  from  his  father.  In  1 586  he  was  appointed  high-sheriff 
of  Cornwall;  he  entered  parliament  in  1584;  and  he  served 
under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  as 
treasurer.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1580,  and  was  a  friend  of  William  Camden  and  Sir  Henry 
Spclman.  His  great  work  is  the  Survey  of  Cornwall,  published 
in  1602,  and  reprinted  in  1769  and  18 11.  It  still  possesses 
interest,  apart  from  its  antiquarian  value,  for  the  picture  it  gives 
of  the  life  and  interests  of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  Carew's  other  works  are: — a  translation  of  the  first 
five  Cantos  of  Tasso's  Gcrusaltmme  (1594),  printed  in  the  first 
instance  without  the  author's  knowledge,  and  entitled  Godfrey 
of  Balloigne,  or  the  Recouerie  of  Hierusalam ;  The  Examination 
of  Men's  Wits  (1594),  a  translation  of  an  Italian  version  of  John 
Huarte's  Examen  de  Ingenios;  and  An  Epistle  concerning  the 
Excellences  of  the  English  Tongue  (1605).  Carew  died  on  the 
6th  of  November  1620. 

His  son,  Sir  Richard  Carew  (d.  1643?),  was  the  author  of  a 
True  and  Readie  Way  to  learn  the  Latine  Tongue,  by  writers  of 
three  nations,  published  by  Samuel  Hartlib  in  1654. 

CAREW,  THOMAS  (1595-1645?),  English  poet,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Matthew  Carew,  master  in  chancery,  and  his  wife,. Alice 
Ingpenny,  widow  of  Sir  John  Rivers,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
The  poet  was  probably  the  third  of  the  eleven  children  of  his 
parents,  and  was  born  at  West  Wick  ham  in  Kent,  in  the  early 
part  of  1595,  for  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  in  June  1608,  when 
he  matriculated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  early  in  161 1,  and  proceeded  to  study  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  Two  years  later  his  father  complained  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carlcton  that  he  was  doing  little  at  the  law.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence sent  to  Italy,  as  a  member  of  Sir  Dudley's  household,  and 
when  the  ambassador  returned  from  Venice,  he  seems  to  have 
kept  Thomas  Carew  with  him,  for  he  is  found  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  at  the  Hague,  early  in  1616. 
From  this  office  he  was  dismissed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  for 
levity  and  slander;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  another 
situation.  In  August  161 8  his  father  died,  and  Carew  entered 
the  service  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  whose  train  he 
started  for  France  in  March  161 9,  and  it  is  believed  that  he 
travelled  in  Herbert's  company  until  that  nobleman  returned 
to  England,  at  the  close  of  his  diplomatic  missions,  in  April  1624. 
Carew  "  followed  the  court  before  he  was  of  it,"  not  receiving 
the  definite  appointment  of  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 


until  1628.  While  Carew  held  this  office,  he  displayed  his  tact 
and  presence  of  mind  by  stumbling  and  extinguishing  the  candle 
he  was  holding  to  light  Charles  1.  into  the  queen's  chamber, 
because  he  saw  that  Lord  St  Albans  had  his  arm  round  her 
majesty's  neck.  The  king  suspected  nothing,  and  the  queen 
heaped  favours  on  the  poet.  Probably  in  1630,  Carew  was  made 
"  server  "  or  taster-in-ordinary  to  the  king.  To  this  period  may 
be  attributed  his  close  friendship  with  Sir  John  Suckling,  Ben 
Jonson  and  Clarendon;  the  latter  says  that  Carew  was  "a 
person  of  pleasant  and  facetious  wit."  Donne,  whose  celebrity 
as  a  court-preacher  lasted  until  his  death  in  1631,  exercised  a 
powerful  if  not  entirely  healthful  influence  over  the  genius  of 
Carew.  In  February  1633  a  masque  by  the  latter,  entitled  Coelum 
Britanicum,  was  acted  in  the  banqueting-houae  at  Whitehall, 
and  was  printed  in  1634.  The  close  of  Carew's  life  is  absolutely 
obscure.  It  was  long  supposed  that  he  died  in  1639,  s&d  this 
has  been  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  first  edition 
of  his  Poems,  published  in  1640,  seems  to  have  a  posthumous 
character.  But  Clarendon  tells  us  that  "  after  fifty  years  of  life 
spent  with  less  severity  and  exactness-than  it  ought  to  have  been, 
he  died  with  the  greatest  remorse  for  that  licence"  If  Carew 
was  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  he  must  have  died  in  or  after 
1645,  and  in  fact  there  were  final  additions  made  to  his  Poems 
in  the  third  edition  of  1651.  Walton  tells  us  that  Carew  in 
his  last  illness,  being  afflicted  with  the  horrors,  sent  in  great 
haste  to  "  the  ever-memorable  "  John  Hales  (1584-1656);  Hales 
"  told  him  he  should  have  his  prayers,  but  would  by  no  means 
give  him  then  either  the  sacrament  or  absolution." 

Carew's  poems,  at  their  best,  are  brilliant  lyrics  of  the  purely 
sensuous  order.  They  open  to  us,  in  his  own  phrase, "  a  mine  of 
rich  and  pregnant  fancy."  His  metrical  style  was  influenced  by 
Jonson  and  his  imagery  still  more  clearly  by  Donne,  for  whom  he 
had  an  almost  servile  admiration.  His  intellectual  power  was 
not  comparable  with  Donne's,  but  Carew  had  a  lucidity  and 
directness  of  lyrical  utterance  unknown  to  Donne.  It  is  perhaps 
his  greatest  distinction  that  he  is  the  earliest  of  the  Cavalier 
song-writers  by  profession,  of  whom  Rochester  is  the  latest, 
poets  who  turned  the  disreputable  incidents  of  an  idle  court-life 
into  poetry  which  was  often  of  the  rarest  delicacy  and  the  purest 
melody  and  colour.  The  longest  and  best  of  Carew's  poems, 
"  A  Rapture,"  would  be  more  widely  appreciated  if  the  rich 
flow  of  its  imagination  were  restrained  by  greater  reticence 
of  taste. 

The  best*  edition  of  Carew's  Poems  is  that  prepared  by  Arthur 
Vincent  in  1899.  (E.  G.) 

CARET,  HENRY  (d.  1743),  English  poet  and  musician,  reputed 
to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  George  Savile,  marquess  of  Halifax, 
was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  His  mother  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  schoolmistress,  and  Carey  himself 
taught  music  at  various  schools.  He  owed  his  knowledge  of 
music  to  Olaus  Linnert,  and  later  he  studied  with  Roseingrave 
and  Geminiani.  He  wrote  the  words  and  the  music  of  The 
Contrivances;  or  More  Ways  than  One,  a  farce  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  17 15.  His  Hanging  and  Marriage;  or  The  Dead 
Man's  Wedding  was  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1722. 
Chrononhotonthologos  (1734),  described  as  "The  most  Tragical 
Tragedy  that  ever  was  tragedized  by  any  Company  of  Tra- 
gedians," was  a  successful  burlesque  of  the  bombast  of  the 
contemporary  stage.  The  best  of  his  other  pieces  were  A 
Wonder;  or  the  Honest  Yorhshireman  (17 35),  a  ballad  opera,  and 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley  (1737),  a  burlesque  opera,  the  music  of 
which  was  by  J.  F.  Lampe.  He  was  the  author  of  Namby- 
Pamby,  a  once  famous  parody  of  Ambrose  Philips's  verses  to 
the  infant  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Carteret.  Carey  is  best  remem- 
bered by  his  songs.  "  Sally  in  our  Alley  "  (printed  in  his  Musical 
Century)  was  a  sketch  drawn  after  following  a  shoemaker's 
'prentice  and  his  sweetheart  on  a  holiday.  The  present  tune  set 
to  these  words,  however,  is  not  the  one  written  by  Carey,  but  is 
borrowed  from  an  earlier  song,  "  The  Country  Lasse,"  which  is 
printed  in  The  Merry  Musician  (vol.  iii.,  c.  1716).  It  has  been 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the  author  of "  God  save  the  King  ** 
(see  National  Anthems).    He  died  in  London  on  the  4th  of 
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October  2743;  and  it  was  asserted,  without  justification,  that  he 
had  committed  suicide.  Edmund  Kean,  the  tragedian,  was 
one  of  his  great-grandchildren. 

The  completes*  edition  of  his  poems  is  Poems  on  Several  Occasions 
(1739).    His  dramatic  works  were  published  by  subscription  in  1743. 

CAREY,  HENRY  CHARLES  (1703- 1879),  American  econo- 
mist, was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of  December  1793. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  succeeded  his  father,  Mathew 
Carey  (1760-1839) — an  influential  economist,  political  reformer, 
editor,  and  publisher,  of  Irish  birth,  but  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia— as  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Carey 
&  Lea,  which  was  long  the  most  conspicuous  in  America.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  of  October  1879. 

Among  Mathew  Carey's  many  writings  had  been  a  collection 
(182a)  of  Essays  on  Political  Economy,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
American  treatises  favouring  protection,  and  Henry  C.  Carey's 
life-work  was  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  same  theory. 
He  retired  from  business  in  1838,  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  appearance  (1837-1840)  of  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  This  treatise,  which  was  translated  into  Italian  and 
Swedish,  soon  became  the  standard  representative  in  the  United 
States  of  the  school  of  economic  thought  which,  with  some 
interruptions/ has  since  dominated  the  tariff  system  of  that 
country.  Carey's  first  large  work  on  political  economy  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  many  smaller  volumes  on  wages, 
the  credit  system,  interest,  slavery,  copyright,  &c;  and  in 
1858-2859  he  gathered  the  fruits  of  his  lifelong  labours  into 
The  Principles  of  Social  Science,  in  three  volumes.  This  work 
is  a  most  comprehensive  as  well  as  mature  exposition  of  his 
views.  In  it  Carey  sought  to  show  that  there  exists,  inde- 
pendently of  human  wills,  a  natural  system  of  economic  laws, 
which  is  essentially  beneficent,  and  of  which  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  whole  community,  and  especially  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  is  the  spontaneous  result — capable  of  being  defeated 
only  by  the  ignorance  or  perversity  of  man  resisting  or  impeding 
its  action.  He  rejected  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population, 
maintaining  that  numbers  regulate  themselves  sufficiently  in 
every  well-governed  society,  and  that  their  pressure  on  sub- 
sistence characterizes  the  lower,  not  the  more  advanced,  stages 
of  civilization.  He  denied  the  universal  truth,  for  all  stages  of 
cultivation,  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  from  land. 

His  fundamental  theoretic  position  relates  to  the  antithesis 
of  wealth  and  value.  Carey  held  that  land,  as  we  arc  concerned 
with  it  in  industrial  life,  is  really  an  instrument  of  production 
which  has  been  formed  as  such  by  man,  and  that  its  value  is  due 
to  the  labour  expended  on  it  in  the  past — though  measured,  not 
by  the  sum  of  that  labour,  but  by  the  labour  necessary  under 
existing  conditions  to  bring  new  land  to  the  same  stage  of 
productiveness.  He  studied  the  occupation  and  reclamation 
of  land  with  peculiar  advantage  as  an  American,  for  whom  the 
traditions  of  first  settlement  were  living  and  fresh,  and  before 
whose  eyes  the  process  was  indeed  still  going  on.  The  diffi- 
culties, of  adapting  a  primitive  soil  to  the  work  of  yielding 
organic  products  for  man's  use  can  be  lightly  estimated  only 
by  an  inhabitant  of  a  country  long  under  cultivation.  It  is, 
in  Carey's  view,  the  overcoming  of  these  difficulties  by  arduous 
and  continued  effort  that  entitles  the  first  occupier  of  land  to  his 
property  in  the  soil.  Its  present  value  forms  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  expended  on  it,  because  it  represents  only 
what  would  be  required,  with  the  science  and  appliances  of  our 
time,  to  bring  the  land  from  its  primitive  into  its  present  state. 
Property  in  land  is  therefore  only  a  form  of  invested  capital — 
a  quantity  of  labour  or  the  fruits  of  labour  permanently  incor- 
porated with  the  soil;  for  which,  like  any  other  capitalist,  the 
owner  is  compensated  by  a  share  of  the  produce.  He  is  not 
rewarded  for  what  is  done  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  society 
is  in  no  sense  defrauded  by  his  sole  possession.  The  so-called 
Ricardian  theory  of  rent  is  a  speculative  fancy,  contradicted  by 
all  experience.  Cultivation  does  not  in  fact,  as  that  theory 
supposes,  begin  with  the  best,  and  move  downwards  to  the  poorer 
soils  in  the  order  of  their  inferiority.  The  light  and  dry  higher 
Wads  are  first  cultivated;  and  only  when  population  has  become 


dense  and  capital  has  accumulated,  are  the  low-lying  lands,  with 
their  greater  fertility,  but  also  with  their  morasses,  inundations, 
and  miasmas,  attacked  and  brought  into  occupation.  Rent, 
regarded  as  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  sinks,  like  all  interest 
on  capital,  in  process  of  time,  but,  as  an  absolute  amount, 
increases.  The  share  of  the  labourer  increases,  both  as  a  pro- 
portion and  an  absolute  amount  And  thus  the  interests  of 
these  different  social  classes  are  in  harmony.  But,  Carey  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  in  order  that  this  harmonious  progress  may  be 
realized,  what  is  taken  from  the  land  must  be  given  back  to  it. 
All  the  articles  derived  from  it  are  really  separated  parts  of  it, 
which  must  be  restored  on  pain  of  its  exhaustion.  Hence  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  must  be  close  to  each  other;  the 
products  must  not  be  exported  to  a  foreign  country  in  exchange 
for  its  manufactures,  and  thus  go  to  enrich  as  manure  a  foreign  soil. 
In  immediate  exchange  value  the  landowner  may  gain  by  such 
exportation,  but  the  productive  powers  of  the  land  will  suffer. 

Carey,  who  had  set  out  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  free  trade, 
accordingly  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  protection:  the  "  co- 
ordinating power"  in  society  must  intervene  to  prevent  private 
advantage  from  working  public  mischief.  He  attributed  his 
conversion  on  this  question  to  his  observation  of  the  effects  of 
liberal  and  protective  tariffs  respectively  on  American  pros- 
perity. This  observation,  he  says,  threw  him  back  on  theory, 
and  led  him  to  see  that  the  intervention  referred  to  might  be 
necessary  to  remove  (as  he  phrases  it)  the  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  younger  communities  created  by  the  action  of  older 
and  wealthier  nations.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  influence 
of  List's  writings,  added  to  his  own  deep-rooted  and  hereditary 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  English  predominance,  had  something 
to  do  with  his  change  of  attitude  (see  Protection). 

CAREY,  WILLIAM  (1 761-1834),  English  Oriental  scholar, 
and  the  pioneer  of  modern  missionary  enterprise,  was  born  at 
Paulerspury,  Northamptonshire,  on  the  17th  of  August  1761 
When  a  youth  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker;  but  having  joined 
the  Baptists  when  he  was  about  twenty-one,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  village  preaching.  In  2787  he  became  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  church  in  Leicester,  and  began  those  energetic  move- 
ments among  his  fellow  religionists  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
malion  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Carey  himself  being 
one  of  the  first  to  go  abroad.  On  reaching  Bengal  in  1793, 
he  and  his  companions  lost  all  their  property  in  the  Hugli;  but 
having  received  the  charge  of  an  indigo  factory  at  Malda,  he 
was  soon  able  to  prosecute  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible 
into  Bengali.  In  1799  he  quitted  Malda  for  Serampore,  where 
he  established  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  printing-press  for  the 
publication  of  the  Scriptures  and  philological  works.  In  180 1 
Carey  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  a  college 
founded  at  Fort  William  by  the  marquess  of  Wellesley.  From 
this  time  to  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation^ 
of  numerous  philological  works,  consisting  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries  in  the  Mahratta,  Sanskrit,  Punjabi,  Telinga,  Bengali 
and  Bhotanta  dialects.  The  Sanskrit  dictionary  was  unfortun- 
ately destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  printing  establish- 
ment. From  the  Serampore  press  there  issued  in  his  lifetime 
over  200,000  Bibles  and  portions  in  nearly  forty  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  Carey  himself  undertaking  most  of  the 
literary  work.    He  died  on  the  9U1  of  June  1834. 

See  Lives  by  J.  Culross  (1881)  and  G.  Smith  (1884). 

CARGILL,  DONALD  (16 10-1681),  Scottish  Covenanter,  was 
born  in  16 10.  He  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  the  Protesters.  After  his  appointment  to 
one  of  the  churches  in  Glasgow,  he  openly  resisted  the  measures 
of  the  government.  Compelled  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  his 
charge,  he  ventured  back  to  celebrate  the  Communion,  and  was 
arrested,  but  was  liberated  at  the  instance  of  some  of  his  private 
friends.  He  was  afterwards  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  a  few  months. 
On  his  return  he  joined  Richard  Cameron  in  publishing  the 
Sanquhar  declaration,  and  boldly  excommunicated  the  king  and 
his  officials.  He  was  soon  afterwards  apprehended,  and  brought 
'  to  Edinburgh,-  where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  27th  of  July  1681 
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CARGO  (9pan.  lot  "  loading,"  from  Ut'carm,  car),  a  ship- 
load, or  the  goods  (or  even,  less  technically,  persons)  carried  on 
board  a  ship;  and  so,  by  analogy,  a  term  used  for  any  large 
amount.  The  maritime  law  affecting  the  cargo  of  a  ship  is  dealt 
with  in  the  articles  Average,  Affreightment,  Insurance, 
Salvage,  Bottomry,  Lien;  and  the  specialities  of  cargo-ships 
under  Ship. 

CARIA,  an  ancient  district  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Ionia  and  Lydia,  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  on 
the  E.  by  Lyda  and  a  small  part  of  Phrygia.  The  coast-line 
consists  of  a  succession  of  great  promontories  alternating  with  deep 
inlets.  The  most  important  inlet,  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Cos, 
extends  inland  for  70  m.,  between  the  great  mountain  promontory 
terminating  at  Myndus  on  the  north,  and  that  which  extends  to 
Cnidus  and  the  remarkable  headland  of  Cape  Krio  on  the  south, 
ftorth  of  this  is  the  deep  bay  called  in  ancient  times  the  Gulf  of 
Iasus  (now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Mendeliyah),  and  beyond  this 
again  was  the  deeper  inlet  which  formerly  extended  inland 
between  Miletus  and  Prienc,  but  of  which  the  outer  part  has 
been  entirely  filled  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Maeander, 
while  the  innermost  arm,  the  ancient  Latmic  Gulf,  is  now  a  lake. 
South  of  Cape  Krio  again  is  the  gulf  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Doris, 
with  several  subordinate  inlets,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
rugged  promontory  of  Cynossema  (mod.  Cape  Alupo).  Between 
this  headland  and  the  frontier  of  Lyda  is  the  sheltered  bay  of 
Marmarice,  noted  in  modern  times  as  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Caria  is  mountainous.  The  two  great 
masses  of  Cadmus  (Baba-dagh)  and  Salbacum  (Boz-dagh),  which 
are  in  fact  portions  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus  (see  Asia  Minor)  , 
form  the  nucleus  to  which  the  whole  physical  framework  of  the 
country  is  attached.  From  these  lofty  ranges  there  extends  a 
broad  tableland  (in  many  parts  more  than  3000  ft  high),  while  it 
sends  down  offshoots  on  the  north  towards  the  Maeander,  and  on 
the  west  towards  the  Aegean.  Of  these  ranges  the  summit  of 
Mt  Latinus  alone  reaches  4500  ft. 

The  coast  is  fringed  by  numerous  islands,  in  some  instances 
separated  only  by  narrow  straits  from  the  mainland.  Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  are  Rhodes  and  Cos.  Besides  these  are 
Syme,  Telos,  Nisyros,  Calymnos,  Leros  and  Patmos,  all  of  which 
have  been  inhabited,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
some  of  which  contain  excellent  harbours.  Of  these  Nisyros 
alone  is  of  volcanic  origin;  the  others  belong  to  the  same  lime- 
stone formation  with  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  coast  The 
country  known  as  Caria  was  shared  between  the  Carians  proper 
and  the  Caunians,  who  were  a  wilder  people,  inhabiting  the 
district  between  Caria  and  Lyda.  They  were  not  considered 
to  be  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Carians,  and  were,  therefore, 
exduded  from  the  temple  of  the  Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which 
^was  common  to  the  Carians,  Lydians  and  Mysians,  though  their 
language  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Carians  proper.  Herodotus 
(i.  172)  believed  the  Caunians  to  have  been  aborigines,  the 
Carians  having  been  originally  called  Leleget.  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  Aegean  islands  by  the  invading  Greeks.  ■  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  view  among  the  Greek  writers, 
for  Thucydides  (i.  8)  states  that  when  Dclos  was  "purified" 
more  than  half  the  bodies  found  buried  in  it  were  those  of 
"  Carians."  Modern  archaeological  discovery,  however,  is 
against  this  belief;  and  the  fact  that  Mysus,  Lydus  and  Car  were 
regarded  as  brothers  indicates  that  the  three  populations  who 
worshipped  together  in  the  temple  of  Mylasa  all  belonged  to  the 
same  stock.  Homer  (//.  x.  428-420)  distinguishes  the  Leleges 
(q.v.)  from  the  Carians,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  invention  of 
helmet-crests,  coats  of  arms,  and  shield  handles. 

A  considerable  number  of  short  Carian  inscriptions  has  been 
found,  most  of  them  in  Egypt  They  were  first  noticed  by 
Lepsius  at  Abu-Simbel,  where  he  correctly  inferred  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  Carian  mercenaries  of  Psammetichus. 
The  language,,  so  far  as  it  has  been  dedphered,  is  "  Asianic  " 
and  not  Indo-European. 

The  excavations  of  W.R.  Paton  at  AssarUk  {J own.  Hett. Studies, 
1S87)  and  of  F.  Winter  at  Idriaa  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 


of  Late-Mycenaean  and  Geometric  pottery.  Caria,  however, 
figured  but  little  in  history.  It  was  absorbed  into  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia,  where  Carian  troops  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  king. 
Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus  on  the  coast  were  colonized  by  Dorians. 
At  Halicarnassus  {q.v.)  the  Mausoleum,  the  monument  erected 
by  Artemisia  to  her  husband  Mausolus,  about  360  B.C.,  was 
excavated  by  Sir  C.  T.  Newton  in  1857-1858.  Cnidus  (q.v.)  was 
excavated  at  the  same  time,  when  the  "  Cnidian  Lion,"  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  found  crowning  a  tomb  near  the  site  of 
the  old  city  (C.  T.  Newton,  History  if  Discoveries  at  Cnidus, 
halicarnassus  and  Brandndae).  On  the  border-land  between 
Caria  and  Lydia  lay  other  Greek  dties,  Miletus,  Priene,  and 
Magnesia  (see  articles  s.v.)t  colonised  in  early  times  by  the  Ionian*. 
Inland  was  Tralles  (mod.  Aidin),  which  also  had  an  Ionic  popula- 
tion, though  it  never  belonged  to  the  Ionic  confederacy  (see 
Tralles).  The  excavations  of  the  English  in  1869-1869,  of  the 
French  under  O.  Rayet  and  A.  Thomas  in  1873,  and  more 
recently  of  the  Germans  under  Th.  Wiegand  and  Schrader  in 
1805-1898  have  laid  bare  the  site  of  the  Greek  Priene,  and  the 
same  has  been  done  for  the  remains  of  Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum 
by  French  excavators  in  1842-1843  and  the  German  expedition 
under  R.  Humann  in  1801-1803.  A  German  expedition  under 
Th.  Wiegand  carried  on  excavations  at  Miletus  (see  artides  on 
these  towns). 

In  the  Persian  epoch,  native  dynasts  established  themselves 
in  Caria  and  even  extended  their  rule  over  the  Greek  dties.  The 
last  of  them  seems  to  have  been  Pixodarus,  after  whose  death  the 
crown  was  seized  by  a  Persian,  Orontobates,  who  offered  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  Alexander  the  Great.  But  his  capital, 
Halicarnassus,  was  taken  after  a  siege,  and  the  principality  of 
Caria  conferred  by  Alexander  on  Ada,  a  princess  of  the  native 
dynasty.  Soon  afterwards  the  country  was  incorporated  into 
the  Syrian  empire  and  then  into  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum. 

See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  "  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor " 
(R.C.S.  iv.,  1890);  W.  Ruge  and  E.  Friednch,  Arekdologische  KarU 
von  Kleinasien  (1899) ;  Perrot  and  Chiptex,  History  of  Art  in  Phrypa, 
Lydia,  Caria  and  Xycia  (Eng.  trans.,  1892);  A.  H.  Sayce,  "  The 
Karian  Language  and  Inscriptions"  (T.S.B^.  ix.  I,  1887);  P. 
Kretschmer,  ExnUitung  in  die  Gesckichte  der  griechischen  Sbraehe, 
pp.  376-384  (1896).  For  the  coinage  see  Numismatics,  (A.  H.  S.) 

CARIACO,  or  San  Felipe  de  Austria,  a  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  Venezuela,  40  m.  east  of  the  dty  of  Cumana  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  bearing  the  same  name.  Pop.  (1008,  estimate)  7000. 
It  stands  a  short  distance  up  the  Cariaco  river  and  its  port 
immediately  on  the  coast  is  known  as  Puerto  Sucre.  The 
surrounding  district  produces  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao,  cattle 
and  fruit,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  through  Puerto  Sucre, 
although  that  port  has  no  regular  connexion  with  foreign  ports. 

CARIBBBB  ISLANDS,  a  name  chiefly  of  historical  importance, 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  but  strictly 
comprehending  only  the  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  Porto 
Rico  to  the  coast  of  South  America.  These  are  also  known  as 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  divided  into  the 
two  groups  of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands. 

CARIBS,  the  name,  used  first  by  Columbus  (from  Cariba, 
said  to  mean  "  a  valiant  man  "),  of  a  South  American  people, 
who,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish,  occupied  parts  of  Guiana 
and  the  lower  Orinoco  and  the  Windward  and  other  islands  in 
what  is  still  known  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  were  believed 
to  have  had  thdr  original  home  in  North  America,  spreading 
thence  through  the  Antilles  southward  to  Venezuela,  the  Guianas, 
and  north-east  Brazil.  This  view  has  been  abandoned,  as  Carib 
tribes,  the  Bakairi  and  Nahuquas,  using  an  archaic  type  of 
Carib  speech  and  primitive  in  habits,  have  been  met  by  German 
explorers  in  the  very  heart  of  Brazil.  It  may  thus  be  assumed 
that  the  cradle  of  the  race  was  the  centre  of  South  America; 
their  first  migrating  movements  being  to  Guiana  and  the  Antilles, 
A  crud,  ferodous  and  warlike  people,  they  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  cannibals,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  we  owe  that  word,  Columbus's  Caribal  bdng  transformed 
into  Cannibal  in  apparent  reference  to  the  canine  voradty  of 
the  Caribs.  They  are  physically  by  no  means  a  powerful  race, 
being  distinguished  by  slight  figures  with  limbs  well  formed  but 
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lacking  muscle,  and  with  a  tendency  to  be  pot-bellied,  due 
apparently  to  their  habit  of  drinking  paixeari  (liquor  prepared 
from  the  cassava  plant)  in  great  quantities.  Their  colour  is  a 
red  cinnamon,  but  varies  with  different  tribes.  Their  hair  is 
thick,  long,  very  black,  and  generally  cut  to  an  even  edge,  at 
right  angles  to  the  neck,  round  the  head.  The  features  are 
strikingly  Mongoloid.  Among  the  true  Caribs  a  2-in.  broad 
belt  of  cotton  is  knitted  round  each  ankle,  and  just  below  each 
knee  of  the  young  female  children.  All  body-hair  in  both  sexes 
is  pulled  out,  even  to  the  eye-brows.  Among  the  women  the 
lower  lips  are  often  pierced,  pins  of  wood  being  passed  through 
and  forming  a  sort  of  chevaux  de  frise  round  the  mouth.  Some- 
times  a  bell-shaped  ornament  is  hung  by  men  to  a  piece  of  string 
passed  through  the  lower  lip.  The  Carib  government  was 
patriarchal.  Though  the  women  did  most  of  the  hard  work, 
they  were  kindly  treated.  Polygamy  prevailed.  Very  little 
ceremony  attended  death.  The  Caribs  of  the  West  Indies, 
known  as  "Red"  and  "Black,"  the  first  pure,  the  second  mixed 
with  negro  blood,  after  a  protracted  war  with  the  British  were 
transported  in  1796  to  the  number  of  5000  from  Dominica  and 
St  Vincent  to  the  island  of  Ruatan  near  the  coast  of  Honduras. 
A  few  were  subsequently  allowed  back  to  St  Vincent,  but  the 
majority  are  settled  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

CARICATURE  (ItaL  caricature,  i.e.  "ritratlo  ridicolo,"  irom 
caricart,  to  load,  to  charge;  Fr.  charge),  a  general  term  for  the 
art  of  applying  the  grotesque  to  the  purposes  of  satire,  and  for 
pictorial  and  plastic  ridicule  and  burlesque.  The  word  "  cari- 
catura"  was  first  used  as  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605- 
1682),  in  his  Christian  Morals,  a  posthumous  work;  it  is  next 
found,  still  in  its  Italian  form,  in  No.  537  of  the  Spectator;  it 
was  adopted  by  Johnson  in  his  dictionary  (1757),  but  does  not 
appear  in  Bailey's  dictionary,  for  example,  as  late  as  1773; 
and  it  only  assumed  its  modern  guise  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  when  its  use  and  comprehension  became  general. 

Little  that  is  not  conjectaral  can  be  written  concerning 
caricature  among  the  ancients.  Few  traces  of  the  comic  are 
discoverable  in  Egyptian  art — such  papyri  of  a  satirical  tendency 
as  are  known  to  exist  appearing  to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of 
ithyphallic  drolleries  than  to  that  of  the  ironical  grotesque. 
Among  the  Greeks,  though  but  few  and  dubious  data  are  extant, 
it  seems  possible  that  caricature  may  not  have  been  altogether 
unknown.  Their  taste  for  pictorial  parody,  indeed,  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  plentiful  discoveries  of  pottery  painted 
with  burlesque  subjects.  Aristotle,  moreover,  who  disapproved 
of  grotesque  art,  condemns  in  strong  terms  the  pictures  of  a 
certain  Pauson,  who,  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  subject 
of  one  of  Lucian's  anecdotes,  is  hailed  by  Champfleury  as  the 
doyen  of  caricaturists.  That  the  grotesque  in  graphic  art  con- 
ceived in  the  true  spirit  of  intentional  caricature  was  practised 
by  the  Romans  is  evident  from  the  curious  frescoes  uncovered 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum;  from  the  mention  in  Pliny  of 
certain  painters  celebrated  for  burlesque  pictures;  from  the 
curious  fantasies  graven  in  gems  and  called  Grylli;  and  from 
the  number  of  ithyphallic  caprices  that  have  descended  to 
modern  times.  But  in  spite  of  these  evidences  of  Greek  and 
Roman  humour,  in  spite  of  the  famous  comic  statuette  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  of  the  more  famous  graffito  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
caricaturists  of  the  old  world  must  be  sought  for,  not  among 
its  painters  and  sculptors,  but  among  its  poets  and  dramatists. 
The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  the  epigrams  of  Martial  were, 
to  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  the  Rome  of  Domitian,  what  the 
etchings  of  Gillray  and  the  lithographs  of  Daumier  were  to  the 
London  of  George  III.  and  the  Paris  of  the  Citizen  King. 

During  the  middle  ages  a  vast  mass  of  grotesque  material  was 
accumulated,  but  selection  becomes  even  more  difficult  than 
with  the  scarce  relics  of  antiquity.  With  the  building  of  the 
cathedrals  originated  a  new  style  of  art;  a  strange  mixture  of 
memories  of  paganism  and  Christian  imaginings  was  called 
into  being  for  the  adornment  of  those-  great  strongholds  of  urban 
Catholicism,  and  in  this  the  coarse  and  brutal  materialism  of 
the  popular  humour  found  its  largest  and  freest  expression. 
On  missal-marge  and  sign -board,  on  stall  and  entablature,  in 


gargoyle  and  initial,  the  grotesque  displayed  itself  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms.  The  import  of  this  inextricable  tangle  of 
imagery,  often  obscene  and  horrible,  often  quaint  and  fantastic, 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine.  We  recognize  the 
prevalence  of  three  great  popular  types  or  figures,  each  of  which 
may  be  credited  with  a  satirical  intention — of  Reynard  the  Fox, 
the  hero  of  the  famous  medieval  romance;  of  the  Devil,  that 
peculiarly  medieval  antithesis  of  God;  and  of  Death,  the  sar- 
castic and  irreverent  skeleton.  The  popularity  of  the  last  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  forty-three  towns  in 
England,  France  and  Germany  are  enumerated  as  possessing 
sets  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  that  grandiose  all-levelling  series  of 
caprices  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  middle  ages  found 
so  much  consolation.  It  was  reserved  for  Holbein  (1498- 1554), 
seizing  the  idea  and  resuming  all  that  his  contemporaries  thought 
and  felt  on  the  subject,  to  produce,  in  his  fifty-three  magnificent 
designs  of  the  Danse  Macabre,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
set  of  satirical  moralities  known  to  the  modern  world. 

It  is  in  the  tumult  of  the  Renaissance,  indeed,  that  caricature 
in  its  modern  sense  may  be  said  to  have  been  born.  The  great 
popular  movements  required  some  such  vehicle  of  comment  or 
censure;  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  design  were  attain- 
ing supplied  the  means;  the  invention  of  printing  ensured  its 
dissemination.  The  earliest  genuine  piece  of  graphic  irony  that 
has  been  discovered  is  a  caricature  (1409)  relating  to  Louis  XII. 
and  his  Italian  war.  But  it  was  the  Reformation  that  produced 
the  first  full  crop  of  satirical  ephemerae,  and  the  heads  of  Luther 
and  Alexander  VI.  are  therefore  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  masks 
that  smirk  and  frown  from  the  "cartoons"  of  Punch  and  the 
Charivari.  Fairly  started  by  Lucas  Cranach,  a  friend  of  Luther, 
in  his  Passional*  of  Christ  and  Antichrist  (1521),  caricature  was 
naturalized  in  France  under  the  League,  but  only  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who. supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
satirical  prints  during  the  whole  of  the  next  century.  A  curious 
reaction  is  visible  in  the  work  of  Pieter  Breughel  (1510-1570) 
towards  the  grotesque  diablerie  and  macabercsque  morality  of 
medieval  art,  the  last  original  and  striking  note  of  which  is 
caught  in  the  compositions  of  Jacques  Callot  (1593-1635),  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  in  those  of  his  followers,  Stefano  della  Bella 
(16 10-1664)  and  Salvator  Rosa  (161 5-1673).  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  Callot,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
grotesque  that  ever  lived,  in  certain  of  his  Caprices,  and  in  his 
two  famous  sets  of  prints,  the  Miscres  de  la  guerre,  may  be  said 
to  anticipate  certain  productions  of  Hogarth  and  Goya,  and  so 
to  have  founded  the  modern  school  of  ironic  genre. 

In  England  one  of  the  earliest  caricatures  extant  is  that  in  the 
margin  of  the  Forest  Roll  of  Essex,  5,  ed.  1,  now  at  the  Record 
Office;  it  is  a  grotesque  portrait  of  "Aaron  fil  Diabole"  (Aaron, 
son  of  the  devil),  probably  representing  Cok,  son  of  Aaron.  It 
is  dated  1277.  Another  caricature,  undated,  appears  on  a  RoU 
containing  an  account  of  the  tallages  and  fines  paid  by  Jews, 
17.  Henry  III.,  belonging  to  1233  (Exch.  of  Receipt,  Jews'  Roll, 
No.  8).  It  is  an  elaborate  satirical  design  of  Jews  and  devils, 
arranged  in  a  pediment.  During  the  16th  century,  caricature 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  at  all, — a  grotesque  of  Mary 
Stuart  as  a  mermaid,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  Rolls  Office,  being  the  only  example  of  it  known. 
The  Great  Rebellion,  however,  acted  as  the  Reformation  had 
done  in  Germany,  and  -Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  caricatured 
each  other  freely.  At  this  period  satirical  pictures  usually  did 
duty  as  the  title-pages  of  scurrilous  pamphlets;  but  one  instance 
is  known  of  the  employment  during  the  war  of  a  grotesque 
allegory  as  a  banner,  while  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth 
produced  a  satirical  pack  of  playing  cards,  probably  of  Dutch 
origin.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  as  alieady  has  been  stated,  were  the 
great  purveyors  of  pictorial  satire  at  this  time  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  next  century.  In  England  the  wit  of  the 
victorious  party  was  rather  vocal  than  pictorial;  in  France  the 
spirit  of  caricature  was  sternly  repressed;  and  it  was  from 
Holland,  bold  in  its  republican  freedom,  and  rich  in  painters 
and  etchers,  that  issued  the  flood  of  prints  and  medals 
which  illustrate,  through  cumbrous  allegories  and  elaborate 
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symbolization,  the  principal  political  passages  of  both  the  former 
countries,  from  the  Restoration  (1660)  to  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
(1 720).  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Dutch  artists  was  Romain 
de  Hooghe  (1638-1720),  a  follower  of  Callot,  who,  without  any 
of  the  weird  power  of  his  master,  possessed  a  certain  skill  in 
grouping  and  faculty  of  grotesque  suggestiveness  that  made  his 
point  a  most  useful  weapon  to  William  of  Orange  during  the  long 
struggle  with  Louis  XIV 

The  1 8th  century,  however,  may  be  called  emphatically  the 
age  of  caricature.  The  spirit  is  evident  in  letters  as  in  art;  in 
the  fierce  grotesques  of  Swift,  in  the  coarser  charges  of  Smollett, 
in  the  keen  ironies  of  Henry  Fielding,  in  the  Aristophanic 
tendency  of  Foote's  farces,  no  less  than  in  the  masterly  moralities 
of  Hogarth  and  the  truculent  satires  of  Gillray.  The  first  event 
that  called  forth  caricatures  in  any  number  was  the  prosecution 
(1710)  of  Dr  Sachevcrell;  most  of  these,  however,  were  importa- 
tions from  Holland,  and  only  in  the  excitement  attendant  on  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  some  ten  years  later,  can  the  English  school 
be  said  to  have  begun.  Starting  into  active  being  with  the 
ministry  of  Walpole  (17  21),  it  flourished  under  that  statesman 
for  some  twenty  years, — the  "  hieroglyphics,"  as  its  prints  were 
named,  graphically  enough,  often  circulating  on  fans.  It  con- 
tinued  to  increase  in  importance  and  audacity  till  the  reign 
of  Pitt  (1757-1761),  when  its  activity  was  somewhat  abated. 
It  rose,  however,  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  during  the  rule 
of  Bute  ( 1 761-1763),  and  since  that  time  its  influence  has 
extended  without  a  check.  The  artists  whose  combinations 
amused  the  public  during  this  earlier  period  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  but  little  known  and  not  greatly  esteemed.  Among 
them  were  two  amateurs,  Dorothy,  wife  of  Richard  Boyle, 
3rd  earl  of  Burlington,  and  General  George  Townshend  (after- 
wards 1st  Marquess  Townshend);  Goupy,  Boitard  and  Liotard 
were  Frenchmen;  Vandcrgucht  and  Vanderbank  were  Dutch- 
men. This  period  witnessed  also  the  rise  of  William  Hogarth 
(1697-1764).  -As  a  political  caricaturist  Hogarth  was  not 
successful,  save  in  a  few  isolated  examples,  as  in  the  portraits 
of  Wilkes  and  Churchill;  but  as  a  moralist  and  social  satirist 
he  has  not  yet  been  equalled.  The  publication,  in  1732,  of  his 
Modern  Midnight  Conversation  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  caricature.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Paul 
Sandby  (1725-1809),  who  was  not  a  professional  caricaturist, 
though  he  joined  in  the  pictorial  hue-and-cry  against  Hogarth 
and  Lord  Bute,  and  who  is  best  remembered  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  school  of  water-colour;  and  of  John  Collet  (1723- 
17  88),  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hogarth,  a  kindly  and  indus- 
trious humorist,  rarely  venturing  into  the  arena  of  politics. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  however,  political  caricature 
began  to  be  somewhat  more  skilfully  handled  than  of  old  by 
James  Sayer,  a  satirist  in  the  pay  of  the  younger  Pitt,  while 
social  grotesques  were  pleasantly  treated  by  Henry  William 
Bunbury  (1 750-181 1)  and  George  Moutard  Woodward.  These 
personalities,  however,  interesting  as  they  are,  are  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  by  the  great  figure  of  James  Gillray  (1757-1815), 
in  whose  hands  political  caricature  became  almost  epic  for 
grandeur  of  conception  and  far-reaching  suggestiveness.  It  is 
to  the  works  of  this  man  of  genius,  indeed,  and  (in  a  leas  degree) 
to  those  of  his  contemporary,  Thomas  Rowlandson  (1756-1827), 
an  artist  of  great  and  varied  powers,  that  historians  must  turn 
for  the  popular  reflection  of  all  the  political  notabilia  of  the  end 
of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries.  England 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  chosen  home  of  caricature  during 
this  period.  In  France,  timid  and  futile  under  the  Monarchy, 
it  had  assumed  an  immense  importance  under  the  Revolution, 
and  a  cloud  of  hideous  pictorial  libels  was  the  result;  but  even 
the  Revolution  left  no  such  notes  through  its  own  artists,  though 
Fragonard  (1 732-1806)  himself  was  of  the  number,  as  came  from 
the  gravers  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson.  In  Germany  caricature 
did  not  exist  Only  in  Spain  was  there  to  be  found  an  artist 
capable  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  masters  of  the 
satirical  grotesque  of  whom  England  could  boast.  The  works 
of  Francesco  Goya  y  Lucientes  (1 746-1828)  are  described  by 
Theophile  Oautier  as  "a  mixture  of  those  oi  Rembrandt, 


Watteau,  and  the  comical  dreams  of  Rabelais,"  and  Champfieury 
discovers  analogies  between  him  and  Honorf  Daumier,  the 
greatest  caricaturist  of  modern  France. 

The  satirical  grotesque  of  the  18th  century  had  been  character- 
ized by  a  sort  of  grandiose  brutality,  by  a  certain  vigorous 
obscenity,  by  a  violence  of  expression  and  intention,  that  appear 
monstrous  in  these  days  of  reserve  and  restraint,  but  that 
doubtless  sorted  well  enough  with  the  strong  party  feelings  and 
fierce  political  passions  of  the  age.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
(181 5),  however,  when  strife  was  over  and  men  were  weary  and 
satisfied,  a  change  in  matter  and  manner  came  over  the  carica- 
ture of  the  period.  In  connection  with  this  change,  the  name 
of  George  Cruikshank  (1792-1878),  an  artist  who  strettbes 
hands  on  the  one  side  towards  Hogarth  and  Gillray,  and  on  the 
other  towards  Leech  and  Tcnniel,  deserves  honourable  mention. 
Those  of  Cruikshank's  political  caricatures  which  were  designed 
for  the  squibs  of  William  Hone  (1 770-1842)  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  uninteresting;  his  ambition  was  that  of  Hogarth—' 
the  production  of "  moral  comedies."  Much  of  his  work,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  development 
through  which  has  passed  thai  ironical  genre  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  In  1829,  however,  began  to  appear  the 
famous  series  of  lithographs,  signed  H.  B.,  the  work  of  John 
Doyle  ( 1 798-1868).  These  jocularities  are  interesting  otherwise 
than  politically;  thin  and  weakly  as  they  are,  they  inaugurated 
the  style  of  later  political  caricature.  In  France,  meanwhile, 
with  the  farcical  designs  of  Edme  Jean  Pigal  (b.  1704)  and  the 
realistic  sketches  of  Henri  Monnier  (1805-1872),  the  admirable 
portrait-busts  of  Jean  Pierre  Dantan  the  younger  (1 800-1 869) 
and  the  fine  military  and  low-life  drolleries  of  Nicolas  Toussaint 
Charlet  (1792-1845)  were  appearing.  Up  to  this  date,  though 
journalism  and  caricature  had  sometimes  joined  hands  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Craftsman  and  the  Anfi- Jacobin,  and  particularly 
in  Les  Revolutions  de  France  el  de  Brabant  and  Les  Actes  des 
ApStres),  the  alliance  had  becn4mt  brief;  it  was  reserved  for 
Charles  Philipon  (1 802-1 862),  who  may  be  called  the  father  of 
comic  journalism,  to  make  it  lasting.  The  foundation  of  La 
Caricature,  by  Philipon  in  1831,  suppressed  in  1835  after  a  brief 
but  glorious  career,  was  followed  by  Le  Charivari  (December 
1832),  which  is  perhaps  the  most  renowned  of  the  innumerable 
enterprises  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Among  the  artists  he 
assembled  round  him,  the  highest  place  is  held  by  Honor* 
Daumier  (1808-1879),  a  draughtsman  of  great  skill,  and  a 
caricaturist  of  immense  vigour  and  audacity.  Another  of 
Philipon's  band  was  Sulpice  Paul  Chevalier  (1 801-1866),  better 
known  as  Gavarni,  in  whose  hands  modern  social  caricature, 
advanced  by  Cruikshank  and  Charlet,  assumed  its  present 
guise  and  became  elegant.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Grandville  (J.  L  I.  Gerard)  (1803-1847),  the  illustrator  of  La 
Fontaine,  and  a  modern  patron  of  the  medieval  skeleton;  of 
Charles  Joseph  Travies  de  Villers,  the  father  of  the  famous 
hunchback  "  Mayeux  ";  and  of  Amedee  de  No*,  or  "  Cham," 
the  wittiest  and  most  ephemeral  of  pictorial  satirists.  In  184a 
the  pleasantries  of  "  H.  B. "  having  come  to  an  end,  there  was 
founded,  in  imitation  of  this  enterprise  of  Philipon,  the  comic 
journal  which,  under  the  title  oi  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari, 
has  since  become  famous  all  over  the  world.  Among  its  early 
illustrators  were  John  Leech  (18x7-1864)  and  Richard  Doyle 
(1&24-1883),  whose  drawings  were  full  of  the  richest  grotesque 
humour. 

In  1862  Carlo  Pellegrini,  in  Vanity  Fair,  began  a  series  of 
portraits  of  public  men,  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  personal  caricature  in  England. 

For  the  later  developments  of  caricature,  it  is  convenient  to  take 
them  by  countries  in  the  following  sections: — 

Great  Britain.— During  the  later  19th  century  the  term  caricature, 
somewhat  loosely  used  at  all  times,  came  gradually  to  cover  almost 
every  form  of  humorous  art,  from  the  pictorial  wit  and  wisdom  of 
Sir  John  Tenniel  to  the  weird  grotesques  of  Mr  S.  H.  Sune,  from  the 
eay  pleasantries  of  Randolph  Caldccott  to  the  graceful  but  sedate 
fancies  of  Mr  Walter  Crane.  It  is  made  to  embrace  alike  the  social 
studies,  satirical  and  sympathetic,  of  Du  Maurier  and  Keene.  the 
political  cartoons  of  Mr  Harry  Furntss  and  Sir  F  C  Gould,  the 
uoejuenuating  likeatista  of  "  Ape,"  and  "  Spy."  and  "  Max."  Use 
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high  merit  In 
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Christmas  number  nf  the  World  was  indebted  lor  mtny  years.    Ally 
Stcptr,  founded  in  1884.  is  notable  only  as  (he  widely  circulated 

hyMrW.  F.  Thomas,  his  successor.  J>([*hiim1>  could  once  eount  a 
ttnff  which  rivalled  at  least  the  social  ride  of  Pirnr*;  Mr  Karen-HiM. 
Phil  May.  Mr  Maurice  Greiftenhagen  and  Mr  Dudley  Hardy  all 
contributed  In  their  lime  to  ita  sprightly  page*,  while  Mr  S.  H.  Sims 
made  if  the  vehicle  for  his  "  ie, rj  1  nt -teamed '■  imaginings.  The  Will 
o'tiuWiip,  tht,Bullrr/ty*nd  the  Unicorn,  kindred  ventures,  though 
on  different  lines,  all  met  with  an  early  death.  Lima  Jala,  founded 
Mr  Harry  Furnias.  who  in  that  year  abandoned  Punch, 

._.-  «■-.--  r- ,..,  rtort-fived.    To  this  brief  Mot 

should  be  added  the  names  nf 
inlrirTftlr  Sime  and  Mr 


>nd  alter 
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imesby  Phil  May  and  Mr  A.  S.  Boyd;    rastffy  FUr,  within 
-   -       Ttvtm,  to  whose  Christmas  numbers  sir  F.  C. 
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lours:    the  Skack,  with  Phil  May  and  ot 

ith  Mr  Henry  Meyer:  the  Pall  tJaJI  Cos*. 

M.andlaterwhhlUrG.R.Holkctt.  The  SI  Stephen' t 
e  crudely  oowerful  cartoons,  the  work  of  Tom  Menj, 
liar,  ceased  publication  in  1891,    A  tribute  should  be 

ih  papers.often  remarkable  for  their  humour  and  talent. 


Fran*.— In  that  peculiar  branch  of 

n,  oddity  and  wit,  and  in  which  h 

mi  to  "  Gavariii  "  (iBai-iSoe),  ren 

ranee — as  has  already  been  shown     

is  of  draughtsmen  of  strong  individuality.    TI 
I  in  [079.  Eugene  Giraud  in  18S1,  "  Randon  " 


Gill "  in  iBis,  "  Marcelin  "  in  18*7,  Edouard  de  Beaumont  in  1SS8. 
Lami  in  1891,  Alfred  Grevin  in  189a.  and  "Stop"  In  1S90  a  new 
group  arose  under  the  leadership,  of     Nadar-"  (b.  1B20)  andEtienue 

C*arj*t  (b.  I83B).     Mirthlt-' ■---■    — " •- ■ ' 


.  arid  leas  philosophical  than 


=   day.    . 


manner  and  anecdotes  of  the  time,  though  the  flluatrs 
ons  to  newspapers,  or  prints  which  nsed  a  paragraph  of  explanation 
row  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Frofios  de  Thomas  Virdocq*'  h. 

Gavarni."    Quantity  perhaps  makes  up  for  quality,  and  so 
icse  nnists  deserve  special  mention.        Draner  "  (b.  itiii 

Henriot  "  (b.  1B57)  are  journalists,  a 

■--■-—•  by  "CSii"-  '^'n"-'"l 

?L*Fe«in" 
1  under  J_ 

q!  polrtka.    Though  he  has  cr 
im,  the  esplanatccy  story  Is  n 
picture,  which  is  often  too  sketchy,  t 
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, the  (Vnrrers  Mauri:    reallivtir-  .v.tr 

with  no  purpose  beyond  the  droll  illustration  of  [acta,  ami 

time,  but  of  no  value  to  the  printjollector.    M.  J.  L.  F_ „ 

LroiilCero™'aiidJ.B.r--~-C-     '  •''—  -  *"-J    '  -  -1"'  " 
Fraafo.J  in  1887.  and  ai 

great  types  of  flunkeydt 

than  the  picture,  which  -  ,.. -  

Reduced  reproductions  of  his  work  have  been  issued 

ftha™*!!*"'™"  a!''1!"  wSti?taftf«t  CMIffluTsur-Mars*' 

a  son  of  Colonel  Willette.  the  »l<lfd.-c«mj,  to  Marshal   1 

worked  (or  four  yean  in  Alexandre  CabaneTi  studio,  and  a 

IU1  artiKic  training  which  alone  would  have  distinguished  t. 

his  lellows,  even  without  the  delightful  poetical  fancy  and  .._..»... 

like  grace  which  are  somewhat  unexpected  amid  the  ugliness  ai 
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modem  lift.  His  work  has  the  volm 
meaning,  but  it  has  alio  intrinsic  an 
tart,  I  he  ideal  delineator  of  the  mar 
aspects  ol  contemporary Ife.  "Can 
►j£»  in  185a.  borrowed  from  ih*  I-.r 
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10  doubt,  of  deep  and 
lie  worth.     M.  Willeit 


ISta 


own;  DOW  and  again  hit  wit  rises  to  grandiloqi 
BtUana,  rushing  on  an  automobile  through  mat 
flagrations.  and  In  hit  EpBtft  (Epic)  of  shadows  thi 
Among  his  follower*  may  \x  included  A.  Guiltaum 
M.  C.  L..Uandre.  born  at  Champsecret  (Orne), 

hi',  figure  rt  h<jm|.-l.dL-.k.  as  Uantan  did  in  his  sl.nu 

original  wit!  At* the  same  time"  he^bai™^  . 
M.  Thcophilo  A-  Steinlen,  born  al  Lausanne  in  I 

in  1S81.  He  should  be  studied  in  his  illustrate 
knows  the  inmost  core  of  the  Butte-Montmar 
Kithrcalislirandbruul  relish.   M.Albert  Robida, 


u't"™™ 
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.li  Detail* 
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xoiil.    Hi 


.     OW  Paris  has  n 


woman  into  the  Parisienne;  representing  her  merely  as  a  pleasure, 
and  love-seeking  enaCUn,  as  the  toy  of  an  evening,  he  has  recorded 
her  peccadilloes,  her  witcheries  and  her  vices.  Others  who  have  shot 
folly  ash  flies  are  M.  Albert  r.iiilLiumi-,  who  illustrated  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  lOOOinasericsof  remarkable  silhouettes:  "  Man"?  "  Henri 
Somm  ";  Cerbault:  and  Crdn.  M.  Huard  depicts  to  perfection 
the  country  townsfolk  in  their  elementary  psychology.  M.  Hermann 
Paul,  M.  Fonia/l  not  unworthy  successor  on  the  fifva,  is  a  cruel 
satirist,  who  in  a  single  lace  can  epitomise  a  whole  class  of  society, 
and  could  catalogue  the  actors  of  the  tomkitt  kumaine  in  a  series  of 
dsawinga.  M.  Jean  Veber  loves  fantastic  subjects,  the  gnomes  of 
fairy-tales  and  myths:  but  he  has  a  biting  irony  for  contemporary 
history,  as  in  the  Bultktr'l  Slap,  where  Bismarck  11  the  blood-stained 
butcher.  M.  Abel  Faivre,  •  refined  and  charming  painter,  is  a 
whimisca]  humorist  with  the  pencil.  He  shows  us  monstrous  women, 
fabulously  hideous,  drawing  them  with  a  sort  of  realism  which  is 

extraordinary  dislocations,  scrawled  limba  and  inexplicable 
anatomy:  he  tias  left  an  inimitable  series  of  sketches  of  Mmc 
Yvette  Cuilbert  when  she  was  at  her  thinnest.  M-  Felix  Vallotlon 
reproduces  crows  In  blots  of  black  with  a  Japanese  use  of  the  brush. 

contributing1  b»'£*  Km,  'lI  Senrin,  Lt  P^Lp^UAuiHU  al 

world  (ltd  soldier.?    M.  Nxls^pieltoand  many  more  might1  be 

artists  of  the  illustrated  papers. 
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cantury  German   caricatu. 
peri  JCtnMirudatirA  ol  Belli 


wel'luwit.  "vVilhel 

draughtsman  of  the  last  gencrati 
poem  "  The  Peas 


rhich  the  ideas  (lone  are  clew,  whilst  the 

BWUr.  on  the  contrary,  has  ariisiir  merit  as 
'  1  Busch  (b.  iSja].  the  most  brilliant  German 
it  generation,  made  his  acta*  within  illustrated 

... jnd  the  Miller,"  and  won  a  world-wide  re puta- 

....  the  following  works:  Pale,  f«i«™,  Die  f™,w  IltUac, 
i«d  Jforifs,  Da  keilip  Auoxi.i,  afndr  KMsd,  Balii.in 
in.  Die  E'leUau  Knoppi  ill  JmsifiiiU™.  Busch  standi 
imnng  the  caricainrisL.  ol  his  nation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  both 

ing  Germany  with  household  words.  The  drawings  that 
jany  the  tut  are  amaaing  lor  the  skill  and  directness  with 

>ugh  to  set  before  us  figures  of  intensely  comical  aspect.     Thia 

Sishes  Busch  from  Adolf  Obcrlander  (1S4S).  who  became  tht 
aughtsrnan  on  Flk&*dt  BltUier.     Busch't    '       ' 

wi  1 h  The"  %-n^  on  I  ""mm.  a  n  mSl."  'trees 


itsorinci 


is:  Jit  of  contriontooj  to  Flitgrr.de  iiicltcr  ilu  .... 

Busch  and  Obcrlinder  were  both  offshoots  of  the  romantic 
;  they  made  fun  of  modem  novelties.  Hermann  Schlittgen, 
■ndorfer,   H.  Vogel-Plauen.  Rene    Reinkke.    Adolf   Hengeler 

■11  iiik.  liegaLTsci  and  grace;  hence  they  do  not  parody  what 
ee,  but  simply  depict  It.  The  »i(  Eel  eaxluajvdjl  in  CM  bsatj 
usrralions  aim  merely  at  a  direct  representation  of  street  or 
ng-room  scenes.  It  ,s  litis  wliich  Biws  to  FiittfmU  BMUr 
ueasa  pictorial  record  of  the  history  of  German  mannera.    ita 


n  became  domestic 


papers:  Juts*) 
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tckig  znJ  Simtilicissimw.  Jutnd,  si 
in  Munich,  cofkscted  from  the  first  a 
more  especially  Thony.  Bernhard  P 
based   their   style  on   old   German   • 


clever  drawings;   Anecio  J.mk  an.!  li.  M.  I:ichler,  who  work  with  a 
delightful  bonhomie.     Among  the  draughtsmen  on  the  Narrnitkig 

iTheShi(,olhVnS>,llinsl!alu!chekis  '        '  ' 


led  in  1B06  by  Geoti  Hirtb. 
!koE°nS  JuliusDUD«,r  who 


Albert  Langen.  show 


Ichek  is  worthy  of 


!.  Thomas  Theodor 


ife.    Next  10  him  come  Paul, 
E.  Thony.  a  wonderlully  clever  cari- 


^tion  (/the  Prussian  Ju«*rr 

Tustian  subaltern;  J.  C.  Eljd  ami  F.  von  R.gnieck,  who  make 
to  of  (he  townsman  and  wliun.    B,„„n,-t  in  biting  and  aearchinf 

1  Germany;  indeed,  the  avdertl  adopl  ion  of  the  pen-line,  which 
as  arisen  since  the  lirmnaissaiBtl  in  oil-|i:iinting  repudiated  line, 
ad  its  origin  lib  lli^  inliin-mjc  nl  rarirjturr. 

Vnilal  Suiu.— The  proverbial  irreverence  of  the  American  mind 
ven  towards  its  most  cherished  personages  and  ideals  has  made  tt 
articularly  responsive  to  (he  appeal  ol  caricature.  At  first  an 
nportation.  it  developed  but  slowly:    then  it  burst  into  luxuriant 

alive  i»F.o"c.ytJar'loy  (lSs"-j"Vs"  "n'XTrkl^oTsomeTm' 

cowman,  \\",lliji,i  Chirics;  the  i£i-ji;'isliir.en.  Matt  Morgan  mid 
:.  P.  Belle-   and  the  Germans,  TIioiii.o,  S'asi  and  Joseph  Keppter. 
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brought  to  America  it  the  are  of  sis.;  and  his  training  and  i 
interests  were  strongly  American.  At  fourteen  he  was  an  illu* 
on  IcafvTi  WttUy.  and  whs  sent  ,u  twenty  to  England  to  illu 
the  famous  Sryen-Koenan  prlie-fight.  tie  then  went  a.  ret 
of  Garibaldi*  campaign  of  i860,  lie  relumed  to  America  1 
only  ae  at  ■         -"'     " "      "  '  '       " 


he  poll 


. The  Civil  W 

tin  [86*.  when  he  published  a 


in  of  n.-rt 


only  mada  Nast  li 

technique  to  pat*  mutter  even  as  good  caricature. 

The  magnjfitfnt  corruption  of  Tammany  Hall  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  M.T.eod.  the  first  of  the  great  municipal  "  befcses." 
nn  Nan  a  subject  worth  attacking.  Siegfried,  earned  but  light- 
hearted,  armed  with  the  mightier  tword  of  the  pen  of  ridicule, 
■nailed  the  monster  ensconced  in  his  treasure-cave,  and  after  a 
long  battle  won  a  brilliant  victory.  Nasi  did  not  always  rely  on  a 
mere  picture  H  carry  hi*  thrust;  often  hi*  cartoon  confuted  of  only 
a  rninor  figure  or  two  looking  at  a  large  placard  on  which  a  long  and 
poqrnanl|y-worded  attack  war  delivered  in  cold  type.  At  other  limn 
the  moat  ingenious  pictorial  subtlety  was  displayed.     This  long  scries 

ritrkule  to  the  moat  Wty  denunciation.  A  very  happy  device  waa 
the  representation  0/  Tweed's  face  by  a  money-bag  with  only  dollar 
marks  for   features,  a  device   which,   strangely   enough,    made   a 

corJously  faithful  likcnra  of  the  "  boodle  ".roving  despot.  When, 
finally,  Tweed  took  to  Bight,  to  escape  imprisonment,  he  was  reeog- 

is  succeeded  by 


h  (born  1841;    died  1009I.     With 


umalism.  He  never  won.  single-handed,  such  a  battle 
.»*»  ».  but  his  drawings  have  a  juore  general,  perhaps  a  more  Last i 
interest.     When  he  left  IIarfirs  Wiibly  ho  was  succeeded  by  W. 

The  vogue  which,  through  Sail.  J/«r6rr'.  WttUy  gave  to  r* 
tature,  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  purely  comic  weekly  pep 
P*tk,  founded  by  two  German*,  and  lor  long  published  in  a  Germ 

that  not  only  the  founders  but  the  spirit  of  American  carieati 
have  been  rather  German  than  English,  the  American  comic  pap 
more  clonely  resembling  Flietntdi  BtaUtr,  for  example,  than  Put 
pneofthefoundersofyw*  was  Joseph  Keppler  (iSjB-1894,.  Id 

The  Republican  patty  toon  found  a  champion  in  Jadfe,  a  weel 
pag?:-t-.1J"3  itTbLTck-LaVwl  --"™    '"  ""  """"'  '"  '  -  *P""  ^ 


htive  kept  lather  strictly  to  permai 
the  opening  for  many  popular  draughtsmen,  such  a*  Bernliard 
CiUam  (d.  i*ot),  and  his  brothel.  Victor;  J.  A.  Wales  (d.  1*86); 
E.  Zimmerman,  whose  extremely  plebeian  and  broadly  treated  types 

them ;°  Cram  llarailio        r    "         I  cr,  "for  marr/year*1  devoted 

thetruets:  C.J.Taylor,  ngracefu'l  technician;  H.Smith;  FrankA. 
Nankivell.  whose  pretty  athletic  girls  are  prone  to  attitudinizing; 
J.  Mortimer  Flagg:  F .  M .  Hoivanti ;  Mr.  Frances  O'Neill  Latham, 
whose  personages  are  singularly  well  modelled  and  alive;    and  Miss 

A  stimulus  to  genuine  art  in  caricaturr  was  given  by  the  establish- 
ment (I883)  of  the  weekly  Lift,  edited   by  J,  A,  Mitchell,  a  clever 

developed  through  many  imeresling  phases  from  exceeding  delicacy 
to  a  sculpturesque  boldness  of  Line  without  losing  its  rich  texture, 
and  without  becoming  monotonous.  Mr  Gibson  is  chiefly  beloved 
by  his  public  for  his  almost  idolatrous  realizations  of  the  beautiful 
American  woman  of  various  type*,  ages  and  environments.     His 
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pessimistic  tide  of  satiric  art);  Em/fish  Caricaturists  and  Graphic 
Humorists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Graham  Evcritt  (i.e.  William 
Kodgers  Richardson),  Uto.  London.  1886),  (a  careful  and  interesting 
survey);  La  Caricature  en  Angleterre,  by  Augustin  Filva  (8vo,  Paris, 
1902),  (an  able  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  psycho-sociology); 
The  History  of  Punch,  by  M.  H.  Spielmann  (8vo,  London,  1895), 
(dealing  with  caricature  art  of  England  during  the  half-century 
covered  by  the  book);  Magazine  of  Art,  passim,  for  biographies  of 
English  caricaturists—"  Our  Graphic  Humorists  ";  Social  Pictorial 
Saure,  by  George  du  Maurier  (i2mo.  London,  1898);  Les  Mcturs 
et  to  caricature  en  France,  by  J.  Grand-Carteret  (8vo,  Paris,  1885); 
La  Caricature  et  Phumeur  francais  au  XIX*  siicle,  by  Raoul  Dcberdt 
(8vo,  Paris) ;  Les  Mattres  de  la  caricature  franqaise  en  XIX9  siicle, 
by  Armand  Dayot  (Paris);  Nos  humoristes,  by  Ad.  Brisson  (4to, 
Paris,  1900);  Les  Mcturs  et  la  caricature  en  AUemapie,  &c,  by 
J.  Grand-Carteret  (8vo»  Paris,  1885).  See  also  biographies  of 
Charles  Keene,  H.  Daumier,  John  Leech,  Ac,  indicated  under  those 
uoines.  (M.  H.  S.) 

CARIGARA, «  town  of  the  province  of  Leyte,  island  of  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  Carigara  Bay,  22  m.  W.  of  Tadoban, 
the  capital  Pop.  (1003)  19,488,  including  that  of  Capoocan 
(3106),  annexed  to  Carigara  in  the  same  year.  Carigara  is  open 
to  coast  trade,  exports  large  quantities  of  hemp,  raises  much 
rice,  and  manufactures  cotton  and  abaca  fabrics.  It  also  has 
important  fisheries. 

CARIONANO.  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Turin,  1 1  m.  S.  by  steam  tramway  from  the  town  of  Turin.  Pop. 
(1901)  town,  4672,  commune,  7104.  It  has  a  handsome  church 
(S.  Giovanni  Battista)  erected  in  1756-1766  by  the  architect 
Benedetto  Alfieri  di  Sostegno  (1700- 1767),  uncle  of  the  poet 
Alfieri.  S.  Maria  delle  Graxie  contains  the  tomb  of  Bianca 
Palaeologus,  wife  of  Duke  Charles  I.  of  Savoy,  at  whose  court 
Bayard  was  brought  up.  The  town  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
counts  of  Savoy  in  1418. 

Carignano  was  erected  by  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  of  Savoy  into 
a  principality  as  an  appanage  for  his  third  son,  Thomas  Francis 
(1596-1656),  whose  descendant,  Charles  Albert,  prince  of  Carig- 
nano, became  king  of  Sardinia  on  the  extinction  of  the  elder  line 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  with  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  in  1831. 
The  house  of  Carignano  developed  two  junior  branches,  those  of 
Soissons  and  ViUafranca.  The  first  of  these,  which  became 
extinct  in  1734,  was  founded  by  Eugene  Maurice,  second  son  of 
Thomas,  by  his  wife  Marie  de  Conde,  countess  of  Soissons,  who 
received  his  mother's  countship  as  his  appanage.  In.  1662  the 
town  of  Yvois  in  the  Ardennes  was  raised  by  Louis  XIV.  into  a 
duchy  in  his  favour,  its  name  being  changed  at  the  same  time  to 
Carignan.  The  famous  Prince  Eugene  was  the  second  son  of 
the  first  d  uke  of  Carignan.  The  branch  of  ViUafranca  started  wi  th 
Eugene  Marie  Louis  (d.  1785),  second  son  of  Louis  Victor  of 
Carignano,  whose  grandson  Eugene  (18 16-1888),  afterwards  an 
admiral  in  the  Italian  navy,  was  created  prince  of  Savoy- 
Carignano,  by  King  Charles  Albeit  in  1834.  He  had  contracted 
a  morganatic  marriage,  and  in  1888,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
silver  wedding,  the  title  of  countess  of  ViUafranca  was  bestowed 
upon  his  wife,  his  eldest  son,  Filiberto,  being  at  the  same  time 
created  count  of  ViUafranca,  and  his  younger  son,  Vittorio, 
count  of  Soissons. 

CARILLON,  an  arrangement  for  playing  tunes  upon  a  set  of 
bells  by  mechanical  means.  The  word  is  said  to  be  a  Fr.  form 
of  Late  Lat  or  Ital.  quadriglio,  a  simple  dance  measure  on  four 
notes  or  for  four  persons  (Lat.  quattuor);  and  is  used  sometimes 
for  the  tune  played,  sometimes  (and  more  commonly  in  England) 
for  the  set  of  bells  used  in  playing  it.  The  earliest  medieval 
attempts  at  bell  musk,  as  distinct  from  mere  noise,  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  striking  a  row  of  small  bells  by  hand  with  a  hammer, 
and  illustrations  in  MSS.  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  show 
this  process  on  three,  four  or  even  eight  bells.  The  introduction 
of  mechanism  is  the  form  either  of  a  barrel  (see  Barrel-Organ) 
set  with  pegs  or  studs  and  revolving  in  connexion  with  the 
machinery  of  a  dock,  or  of  a  keyboard  struck  by  hand  (carillon 
4  dawitr),  made  ft  possible  largely  to  increase  the  number  of 
belb  and  the  range  of  harmonies.  In  Belgium,  the  home  of  the 
cariMon  the  art  of  the  cariOonnemr  was  at  one  time  brought  to 
great  perfection  and  held  in  high  esteem  (see  Bku);  but  even 
there  it  is  gradually  giving  way  to  mfchnnism,    In  England 


manual  skill  has  never  been  much  employed,  though  keyboards 
on  the  continental  model  have  been  introduced,  e.g.  at  the 
Manchester  town  hall,  at  Eaton  Hall,  and  elsewhere;  carillon 
music  being  mainly  confined  to  hymn  tunes  at  regular  intervals 
(generally  three  hours),  or  chimes  at  the  hours  and  intervening 
quarters.  The  "  Cambridge  "  and  "  Westminster  "  chimes  are 
very  familiar;  and  more  recently  chimes  have  been  composed 
by  Sir  John  Stainer  for  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (••  Tenny. 
son"  Chimes),  and  by  Sir  Charles  Stanford  for  "  Bow  Bells  "  in 
London. 

CARINI,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  13  m. 
by  rail  W.N.W.  "of  Palermo.    Pop.  (1001)  13.031-    On  the  coast 
are  some  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hyccara,  the  only  Sican  settlement 
(probably  a  fishing  village)  on  the  coast.    It  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  415  B.C.,  and  the  inhabitants,  among 
them  the  famous  courtesan  Lais,  sold  as  slaves.    At  La  Grazia 
Christian  catacombs  have  been  found  (Not.  dcgliScavi,  1809, 362). 
CARINTHIA  (Gcr.  Ktirnlen),*  duchy  and  crownland  of  Austria, 
bounded' E.  by  Styria,  N.  by  Styria  and  Salzburg,  W.  by  Tirol, 
and  S.  by  Italy,  G6ra  and  Gradisca  and  Carniola.    It  has  an 
area  of  4005  sq.  m.   Carinthia  is  for  the  most  part  a  mountainous 
region,  divided  by  the  Drave,  which  traverses  it  from  west  to  east 
into  two  parts.   To  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Drave  the  duchy 
is  occupied  by  the  Hohe  Tauern  and  the  primitive  Alps  of  Carin- 
thia and  Styria,  which  belong  to  the  central  zone  of  the  Eastern 
Alps.     The  Hohe  Tauern  contains  the  massifs  of  the  Gross 
Glockner  (12,455  ft),  the  Hochnarr  (10,670  ft.)  and  the  Ankogd 
(11,006  ft.),  and  is  traversed* by  the  saddles  of  the  Hochthor 
and  the  Malnitzer  Tauern,  which  separates  these  groups  from 
one  another.   To  the  east  of  the  Hohe  Tauern  stretches  the  group 
of  the  primitive  Alps  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  namely  the  Poilaer 
Alps  with  the  glacier-covered  peak  of  the  Hafner  Eck  (10,041  ft.); 
the  Stang  Alps  with  the  highest  peak  the  Eisenhut  (8007  ft.); 
the  Saualpe  with  the  highest  peak  the  Grosse  Saualpe  (6825  ft.); 
and  finaUy  the  Koralpen  chain  or  the  Stainzer  Alps  (7023  ft.) 
separated  from  the  preceding  group  by  the  Lavant  vaUey.    The 
country  south  of  the  Drave  is  occupied  by  several  groups  of  the 
southern  limestone  zone,  namely  the  Carnic  Alps,  the  Julian 
Alps,  the  Karawankas  and  the  Steiner  Alps.    The  Carnic  Alps 
are  divided  by  the  Gail  valley  into  the  South  Carnic  group  and  the 
northern  Gailthal  Alps.    They  are  traversed  by  the  Pontebba 
or  Pontafel  Pass,  through  which  passes  one  of  the  principal 
Alpine  roads  from  Italy  to  Austria.   The  road  is  covered  by  the 
fortress  of  Malborgeth,  where  Captain  Hensel  with  a  handful 
of  men  met  with  a  heroic  death  defending  the  place  against  an 
overwhelming  French  force  in  the  campaign  of  1809.    A  similar 
fate  overtook,  on  the  same  day,  the  18th  of  May  1800,  Captain 
Hermann  von  Hermannsdorf  and  his  small  garrison,  who*  were 
defending  the  PredH  fort.    This  fort  covers  the  road  which 
traverses  the  Predil  Pass  in  the  Julian  Alps  and  is  the  principal 
road  leading  from  Carinthia  to  the  Coastland.    Commemorative 
monuments  have  been  erected  in  both  places.    The  Gailthal 
Alps  end  with  the  Dobratsch  or  ViUacher  Alp  (7107  ft.),  situated 
to  the  south-west  of  Villach  (g.v.),  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  whole  eastern  Alps.    South  of  Hermagor,  the 
principal  place  of  the  Gail  valley,  is  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
is  famous  as  being  the  only  place  where  the  beautiful  Wulfenia 
Carinlkiaca  is  found.    The  highest  peaks  in  the  Karawankas 
are  the  Grosse  Mittagskogel  (7033  ft.),  the  Och  Obir  (7023  ft.) 
and  the  Petzen  (6034  ft.).    The  Ursula  Berg  (5563  ft.)  ends  the 
group  of  the  Karawankas,  which  are  continued  by  the  Steiner  Alps. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Drave,  which  flows  from  west  to  east 
through  the  length  of  the  duchy,  and  receives  in  its  course  the 
waters  of  all  the  other  streams,  except  the  Fella,  which  reaches 
the  Adriatic  by  its  junction  with  the  Tagliamento.   Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Gail  on  the  right,  and  the  M611,  the  Liescr, 
the  Ourk  with  the  Gum,  and  the  Lavant  on  the  left.    Carinthia 
possesses  a  great  number  of  Alpine  lakes,  which,  unlike  the  other 
Alpine  lakes,  lie  in  the  longitudinal  valleys.    The  .principal 
lakes  are:  the  Mfllst&tter-see  (8)sq.  m.  in  extent,  008  ft  deep, 
at  an  altitude  of  1002  ft.),  the  Worther-see  (17  sq.  m.  in  extent, 
a  1 9 1  Udecp,  at  an  altitude  of  1438  ft.),  the  Ossiach-sce  (xoj  sq.  m. 
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In  extent,  i  so  ft.  deep,  at  an  altitude  of  1 590  ft.) ,  and  the  elongated 
Wcissen-see  (4$  m.  long,  300  ft.  deep,  at  an  altitude  of  3037  ft.). 

The  climate  is  severe  in  the  north  and  north-west  parts,  but  the 
aouth  and  south-east  districts  are  milder,  while  the  most  favoured 
part  is  the  Lavant  valley.  Of  the  total  area  only  1 3*  7 1  %  is  arable 
land,  10*50%  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  gardens,  5*18%  by 
pastures,  while  44*24%  is  covered  by  forests,  almost  exclusively 
pine-forests.  Cattle-rearing  is  well  developed,  and  the  horses 
bred  in  Carinthia  enjoy  a  good  reputation.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Carinthia  is  great,  and  consists  in  lead,  iron,  zinc  and  coal.  Iron 
ore  is  extracted  in  the  region  of  the  Saualpe,  and  is  worked  in  the 
foundries  of  St  Leonhard,  St  Gertraud,  Prtvali,  Hirt,  Treibach 
and  Eberstein.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  production  of 
lead  in  Austria  is  extracted  in  Carinthia,  the  principal  places 
being  Bleiberg  and  Raibl.  The  mctallurgic  industries  are  well 
developed,  and  consist  in  the  production  of  iron,  steel,  machinery, 
small-arms,  lead  articles,  wire-cables  and  rails.  The  principal 
manufacturing  places  are  Prtvali,  Briickl,  Klagenfurt,  Lippitz- 
bach,  Wolfsberg,  St  Veit  and  Buchscheiden  near  Feldkirchen. 
The  manufacture  of  small-arms  is  concentrated  at  Ferlach. 
Other  trades  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  leather,  cement 
and  the  exploitation  of  forests. 

The  population  of  Carinthia  in  1900  was  367,344,  which 
corresponds  to  91  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  According  to  nation- 
ality, 71*54%  were  Germans,  and  28*39%  Slovenes,  mostly 
settled  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  Slovene  province  of  Carniola. 
Over  04%  of  the  population  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  local 
diet,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Gurk  is  a  member  ex  officio,  is  com- 
posed of  37  members,  and  Carinthia  sends  10  deputies  to  the 
Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  province 
is  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  an  autonomous  municipality, 
Klagenfurt  (pop.  24,3 14),  the  capitak  Other  principal  places 
are:  Villach  (9690),  Wolfsberg  (4852),  St  Veit  (4667).  an  old 
town,  the  former  capital  of  Carinthia  up  to  1518,  Pravali  (4047), 
Travis  (3640),  a  favourite  summer-resort  and  tourist  place, 
Bleiberg  (3435).  Vfilkermarkt  (2606)  and  Spittal  (2564). 

Carinthia  is  so  called  from  the  Carni,  a  Celtic  people,  and  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed  part  of  Noricum.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of 
Carentania,  which  was  founded  by  Samo,  a  Frankish  adventurer, 
but  soon  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death.  Under  Charlemagne 
it  constituted  a  margravate,  which  in  843  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Louis  the  German,  whose  grandson  Arnulf  was  the  first  to 
bear  the  title  of  duke  of  Carinthia.  The  duchy  was  held  by  various 
families  during  the  nth,  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  at  length 
in  1335  was  bestowed  by  Louis  the  Bavarian  on  the  dukes  of 
Austria.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  Western  Carinthia  and 
Lower  or  Eastern;  of  these  the  former  fell  to  France  in  1809, 
but  was  reconquered  in  1813.  It  was  created  a  separate  crown- 
land  in  1849. 

See  Aelschker.  Ceschkkte  K&rntetu  (Klagenfurt,  1885). 

CARINUS,  MARCUS  AUREUUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.o. 
283-284,  was  the  elder  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  on  whose 
accession  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  empire.  He  fought  with  success  against  the  German  tribes, 
but  soon  left  the  defence  of  the  Upper  Rhine  to  his  legates  and 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of 
debauchery  and  excess.  He  also  celebrated  the  Ittdi  Romani 
on  a  scale  of  unexampled  magnificence.  After  the  death  of 
Cams,  the  army  in  the  East  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  Europe, 
and  Numerianus,  the  younger  son  of  Cams,  was  forced  to  comply. 
During  a  halt  at  Chalcedon,  Numerianus  was  murdered,  and 
Diodetian,  commander  of  the  body-guards,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Carinus  at  once  left  Rome  and  set  out 
for  the  East  to  meet  Diocletian.  On  his  way  through  Pannonia 
he  put  down  the  usurper  M.  Aurelius  Julianus,  and  encountered 
the  army  of  Diocletian  in  Moesia.  Carinus  was  successful  in 
several  engagements,  and  at  the  battle  on  the  Margus  (Morava), 
according  to  one  account,  the  valour  of  his  troops  bad  gained 
the  day,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  tribune  whose  wife  be 
had  seduced.  In  another  account,  the  battle  is  represented  as 
having  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Diocletian.  Carinus 
v    Q* 


has  the  imputation  of  having  been  one  of  -the  worst  of  the 
emperors. 

Voptscus,  Carinus  (mainly  the  recital  of  hit  crimes);  Aurelius 
Victor,  De  Caesaribus,  38,  Epit  38;  Eutropius  ix.  18-20;  Zonaras 
xii.  30;  Orosiua  vii.  35;  Pauly-Wissowa,  ReaUucyclop&die,  iL  24  ft*. 
(Henze). 

CARIPE,  a  small  town  of  Venezuela  in  the  state  of  cBermudez, 
about  53  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cumana.  It  is  the  chief  station  of  the 
Capuchin  missions  to  the  Chayma  Indians,  founded  toward  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  and  stands  2635  ft.  above  sea-level, 
in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Sierra  Bergantfn,  long  celebrated  for  its 
cool,  invigorating  climate.  The  locality  is  also  celebrated  for 
the  extensive  system  of  caves  in  the  limestone  rocks  found  in  its 
vicinity,  which  were  described  by  Humboldt  in  his  Personal 
Narrative.  Hie  principal  cave,  known  as  the  Cueva  del  Guacharo, 
extends  inward  a  distance  of  2800  ft  with  a  Height  of  70-80  ft. 
These  caves  are  frequented  by  a  species  of  night-hawk,  called 
gUackaro,  which  nests  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  The  young  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  for  their  oil.  Caripe  itself  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  580,  but  the  valley  and  neighbouring  stations  have 
about  ten  times  that  number.  Caripe  should  not  be  confounded 
with  Rio  Caribe,  a  town  and  port  on  the  Caribbean  coast  a  short 
distance  east  of  Carupano,  which  has  a  population  of  about  6000. 

CARISBROOKE,  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  z  m. 
S.  of  Newport  Pop.  (1901)  3993.  The  valley  of  the  Lugley 
brook  separates  the  village  from  the  steep  conical  hill  crowned 
by  the  castle,  the  existence  of  which  has.  given  Carisbrooke 
its  chief  fame.  There  are  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  in  the  valley, 
but  no  reliable  mention  of  Carisbrooke  occurs  in  Saxon  times, 
though  it  has  commonly  been  identified  with  the  Saxon  Wikt- 
garaburh  captured  by  Cerdic  in  530.  Carisbrooke  is  not  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  butBowcombe,  its  principal 
manor,  was  a  dependency  of  the  royal  manor  of  Amesbury,  and 
was  obtained  from  the  king  by  William  Fitz  Osbern  in  exchange 
for  three  Wiltshire  manors.  The  castle  is  mentioned  in  the 
Survey  under  Alvington,  and  was  probably  raised  by  William 
Fitz  Osbern,  who  was  made  first  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From 
this  date  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  always  associated 
with  ownership  of  the  castle,  which  thus  became  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  island.  Henry  I.  bestowed  it  on  Richard  de 
Redvers,  in  whose  family  it  continued  until  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
sold  it  to  Edward  I.,  after  which  the  government  was  entrusted 
to  wardens  as  representatives  of  the  crown.  -  The  keep  was 
added  to  the  castle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  expected,  it  was 
surrounded  by  an  elaborate  pentagonal  fortification.  The  castle 
was  garrisoned  by  Baldwin  de  Redvers  for  the  empress  Maud 
in  1 136,  but  was  captured  by  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  French;  Charles  I.  was  im- 
prisoned here  for  fourteen  months  before  his  execution.  After- 
wards his  two  youngest  children  were  confined  in  the  castle, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  died  there.  In  1904  the  chapel  of  St 
Nicholas  m  the  castle  was  reopened  and  reconsecrated,  having 
been  rebuilt  as  a  national  memorial  of  Charles  I.  The  remains 
of  the  castle  are  extensive  and  imposing,  and  the  keeper's 'house 
and  other  parts  are  inhabited,  but  the  king's  apartments  are  in 
ruins.  Within  the  walls  is  a  well  200  ft.  deep;  and  another  in 
the  centre  of  the  keep  is  reputed  to  have  been  still  deeper.  The 
church  of  St  Mary,  Carisbrooke,  has  a  beautiful  Perpendicular 
tower,  and  contains  transitional  Norman  portions.  Only  the 
site  can  be  traced  of  the  Cistercian  priory  to  which  it  belonged. 
This  was  founded  shortly  after  the  Conquest  and  originated 
from  the  endowment  which  the  monks  of  Lyre  near  Evreux  held 
in  Bowcombe,  including  the  church,  mill,  houses,  land  and  tithes 
of  the  manor.  Richard  II.  bestowed  it  on  the  abbey  of  Mount- 
grace  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  restored  by  Henry  IV.,  but  was 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  newly-founded  charter-house  at  Sheen. 
Carisbrooke  formerly  had  a  considerable  market,  several  milk,, 
and  valuable  fisheries,  but  it  never  acquired  municipal  or  repre- 
sentative rights,  and  was  Important  only  as  the  site  of  the  castle. 

See  Victoria  County  History— Hampshire;  William  Westall,  His- 
tory of  Carisbrooke  Castle  (U50). 
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.  CARISSIMI,  eiACOHO  (c.  1604-1674).  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters  of  the  Italian,  or,  more  accurately,  the  Roman 
school  of  music,  was  born  about  1604  in  Marino  (near  Rome). 
Of  his  Kf e  almost  nothing  is  known.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
became  chapel-master  at  Assisi,  and  (n  1628  he  obtained  the  same 
position  at  the  church  of  St  Apollinaris  belonging  to  the  Collegium 
Germanicum  in  Rome,  which  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  12th 
of  January  1674,  at  Rome.  He  seems  never  to  have  left  Italy. 
The  two  great  achievements  generally  ascribed  to  him  are  the 
further  development  of  the  recitative,  lately  introduced  by 
Monteverde,  and  of  infinite  importance  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
music;  and  the  invention  of  the  chamber-cantata,  by  which 
Carissimi  superseded  the  madrigals  formerly  in  use.  His  position 
in  the  history  of  church  music  and  vocal  chamber  music  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Cavalli  in  the  history  of  opera.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  who  was  really  the  inventor  of  the  chamber- 
cantata;  but  Carissimi  and  Luigi  Rossi  were  the  composers  who 
first  made  this  form  the  vehicle  for  the  most  intellectual  style  of 
chamber-music,  a  function  which  it  continued  to  perform  until 
the  death  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Astorga  and  Marcello.  Of  his 
oratorios  Jephthah  has  been  published  by  Novcllo  &  Co.,  and  is 
well  known;  this  work  and  others  are  important  as  definitely 
establishing  the  form  of  oratorio  unaccompanied  by  dramatic 
action,  which  has  maintained  its  hold  to  the  present  day.  He 
also,  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  given  greater  variety  and 
interest  to  the  instrumental  accompaniments  of  vocal  composi- 
tions. Dr  Burney  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  published  specimens  of 
his  compositions  in  their  works  on  the  history  of  music;  and  Dr 
Aldrich  collected  an  almost  complete  set  of  his  compositions,  at 
present  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  British 
Museum  also  possesses  numerous  valuable  works  by  this  great 
Italian  master.  Most  of  his  oratorios  are  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris. 

CARLETON,  WILLIAM  (1 794-1869),  Irish  novelist,  was  born 
at  Prillisk,  Gogher,  Co.  Tyrone,  on  the  4th  of  March  1794. 
His  father  was  a  tenant  farmer,  who  supported  a  family  of 
fourteen  children  on  as  many  acres,  and  young  Carleton  passed 
his  early  life  among  scenes  precisely  similar  to  those  he  after- 
wards delineated  with  so  much  power  and  truthfulness.  His 
father  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  had  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Irish  folklore;  the  mother  was  noted 
throughout  the  district  for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice.  The 
beautiful  character  of  Honor,  the  miser's  wife,  in  Fardorougha, 
is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  her. 

The  education  received  by  Carleton  was  of  a  very  humble 
description.  As  his  father  removed  from  one  small  farm  to 
another,  he  attended  at  various  places  the  hedge-schools,  which 
used  to  be  a  notable  feature  of  Irish  life.  The  admirable  little 
picture  of  one  of  these  schools  is  given  in  the  sketch  called 
V  The  Hedge  School "  included  in  Traits  and  Stories  of  Irish 
Peasantry.  Most  of  his  learning  was  gained  from  a  curate 
named  Kccnan,  who  taught  a  classical  school  at  Donagh  (Co. 
Monaghan),  which  Carleton  attended  from  18 14  to  18 16.  Before 
this  Carleton  had  resolved  to  prosecute  his  education  as  a  poor 
scholar  at  Munster,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  church;  but 
in  obedience  to  a  warning  dream,  the  story  'of  which  is  told 
in  the  Poor  Scholar,  he  returned  home,  where  he  received  the 
unbounded  veneration  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  for  his 
supposed  wonderful  learning.  An  amusing  account  of  this 
phase  of  his  existence  is  given  in  the  tittle  sketch,  "  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy."  About  the  age  of  nineteen  he  undertook  one 
of  the  religious  pilgrimages  then  common  in  Ireland.  His 
experiences  as  a  pilgrim,  narrated  in  "  The  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim," 
made  htm  resign  for  ever  the  thought  of  entering  the  church, 
and  he  eventually  became  a  Protestant.  His  vacillating  ideas 
as  to  a  mode  of  life  were  determined  in  a  definite  direction  by 
tho  reading  of  Gil  Bias.  He  resolved  to  cast  himself  boldly  upon 
the  world,  and  try  what  fortune  had  in  store  for  him.  He  went 
to  Killanny,  Co.  Loath,  and  for  six  months  acted  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  farmer  named  Piers  Murphy,  and  after  some  other 
experiments  he  set  out  for  Dublin,  and  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
with  as  od.  in  his  pocket.    He  first  sought  occupation  as  a  bird- 


stuffer,  but  a  proposal  to  use  potatoes  and  meal  as  stuffing  failed 
to  recommend  him.    He  then  determined  to  become  a  soldier, 
but  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  which  he  desired  to  enlist 
persuaded  him — Carleton  had  applied  in  Latin — to  give  up  the 
idea.     He  obtained  some  teaching  and  a  clerkship  in  a  Sunday 
School  office,  began  to  contribute  to  the  journals,  and  his  paper 
"  The  Pilgrimage  to  Lough  Derg,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  excited  great  attention.     In  1830  appeared 
the  first  series  of  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  (2  vols.), 
which  at  once  placed  the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  Irish  novelists. 
A  second  series  (3  vols.),  containing,  among  other  stories,  "Tubbcr 
Derg,  or  the  Red  Well,"  appeared  in  1833,  and  Tales  of  Ireland 
in  1834.    From  that  time  till  within  a  few  years  of  his' death 
Carleton's  literary  activity  was  incessant.    "  Fardorougha  the 
Miser,  or  the  Convicts  of  Lisnamona  "  appeared  in  1837-1838. 
in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.    Among  his  other  famous 
novels  are:  Valentine  McClulch},  the  Irish  Agent,  or  Chronicles 
of  the  Castle  Cumber  Property  (3  vols.,  1845);  The  Black  Prophet, 
a  Tale  of  the  Famine,  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  (1846), 
printed  separately  in  the  next  year;  The  Emigrants  of  Ahadarra 
(1847);  Willy  Reilly  and  his  dear  Colleen  Bavm  (in  The  Inde- 
pendent, London,  1850);  and   The  Tithe  Proctor  (1849),  the 
violence  of  which  did  his  reputation  harm  among  his  own 
countrymen.    Some  of  his  later  stories,  The  Squanders  of  Castlt 
Squander  (1852)  for  instance,  are  defaced  by  the  mass  of  political 
matter  with  which  they  are  overloaded.    In  spite  of  his  very 
considerable  literary  production  Carleton  remained  poor,  but 
his  necessities  were  relieved  in  1848  by  a  pension  of  £200  a  year 
granted  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  response  to  a  memorial  on 
Carleton's  behalf  signed  by  numbers  of  distinguished  persons 
in  Ireland.    He  died  at  Sand  ford,  Co.  Dublin,  on  the  30th  of 
January  1869. 

Carleton's  best  work  is  contained  in  the  Traits  and  Stories 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  He  wrote  from  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  scenes  he  described;  and  he  drew  with  a  sure  hand  a 
scries  of  pictures  of  peasant  life,  unsurpassed  for  their  appreciation 
of  the  passionate  tenderness  of  Irish  home  life,  of  the  buoyant 
humour  and  the  domestic  virtues  which  would,  under  better 
circumstances,  bring  prosperity  and  happiness.  He  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  many  Irishmen,  however,  by  his  unsparing 
criticism  and  occasional  exaggeration  of  the  darker  side  of 
Irish  character.  He  was  in  his  own  words  the  "  historian  of  their 
habits  and  manners,  their  feelings,  their  prejudices,  their  super- 
stitions and  their  crimes."    (Preface  to  Tales  of  Ireland.) 

During  the  last  months  of  his  life  Carleton  began  an  autobiography 
which  he  brought  down  to  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career.  This 
forms  the  first  part  of  The  Life  of  IVttliam  Carleton  ...  (2  vols., 
1896).  by  D.  J.  O'Donoghuc.  which  contains  full  information  about 
his  life,  and  a  list  of  his  scattered  writings.  A  selection  from  his 
stories  (1889).  in  the  "  Camclot  Series,"  has  an  introduction  by 
Mr  W.  B.  Yeats.  He  must  not  be  confused  with  Will  Carleton 
(b.  1845),  the  American  author  of  Farm  Ballads  (1873). 

CARLETON  PLACE,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Lanark 
county,  Ontario,  Canada,  28  m.  S.W.  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  and  BrockviUe  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  It  has  abundant  water-power 
privileges,  and  extensive  railway-repair  shops  and  woollen 
mills.     Pop.  (1001)  4059. 

CARLILE,  RICHARD  (1790-1843),  English  freethinker,  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  December  1700,  at  Ashburton,  Devonshire, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  Educated  in  the  village  school,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tinman  against  whose  harsh  treatment  be  fre- 
quently rebelled.  Having  finished  his  apprenticeship,  he  obtained 
occupation  in  London  as  a  journeyman  tinman.  Influenced  by 
reading  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  he  became  an  uncompromising 
radical,  and  in  1817  started  pushing  the  sale  of  the  Black  Dwarf, 
a  new  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Jonathan  Wooler,  all  over  London, 
and  in  his  zeal  to  secure  the  dissemination  of  its  doctrines  fre- 
quently walked  30  m.  a  day.  In  the  same  year  he  also  printed 
and  sold  25,000  copies  of  Sou  they 's  Wat  Tyler,  reprinted  the 
suppressed  Parodies  of  Hone,  and  wrote  himself,  in  imitation  of 
them,  the  Political  Litany.  This  work  cost  him  eighteen  weeks 
imprisonment.    In  1818  he  published  Paine's  works,  for  which 
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sad  for  other  publications  of  a  like  character  he  was  fined  £1500, 
and  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol. 
Here  he  published  the  first  twelve  volumes  of  his  periodical 
the  Republican.  The  publication  was  continued  by  his  wife,  who 
was  accordingly  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  182 1. 
A  public  subscription,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was 
now  raised  to  prosecute  Carlile's  assistants.  At  the  same  time 
Carlile's  furniture  and  stock-in-trade  in  London  were  seized, 
three  years  were  added  to  his  imprisonment  in  lieu  of  payment 
of  his  fine,  his  sister  was  fined  £500  and  imprisoned  for  a  year 
for  publishing  an  address  by  him,  and  nine  of  his  shopmen 
received  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  six  months  to 
three  years.  In  1825  the  government  decided  to  discontinue  the 
prosecutions.  After  his  release  in  that  year  Carlile  edited  the 
Corgrm,  a  weekly  paper,  and  conducted  free  discussions  in  the 
London  Rotunda.  For  refusing  to  give  sureties  for  good  behaviour 
after  a  prosecution  arising  out  of  a  refusal  to  pay  church  rates, 
he  was  again  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  a  similar  resistance 
cost  him  ten  weeks'  more  imprisonment  in  1834-183$.  He  died 
on  the  10th  of  February  1843,  after  having  spent  in  all  nine  years 
and  four  months  in  prison. 

CARLINGFORD,  CHICHESTER  SAMUEL  FORTESCUE, 
Baron  (1823-1808),  British  statesman,  son  of  Chichester  Fortes* 
cue  (d.  1826), M.P.  for  Louth  in  the  Irish  parliament,  was  born 
in  January  1823.  He  came  of  an  old  family  settled  in  Ireland 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  (1581-1666),  whose  uncle, 
Lord  Chichester,  was  lord  deputy.  The  history  of  the  family  was 
written  by  his  elder  brother  Thomas  (1815-1887),  who  in  1852 
was  created  Baron  Clermont.  The  future  Lord  Carlingford, 
then  Mr  Chichester.  Fortescue,  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  first  in  classics  (1844)  and  won  the  chancellor's 
English  essay  (1846);  and  in  1847  he  was  elected  to  parliament 
for  Louth  as  a  Liberal.  He  became  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury 
in  1854,  and  subsequently  held  minor  offices  in  the  Liberal 
administrations  till  in  1865  he  was  made  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  under  Lord  Russell,  a  post  which  he  again  occupied 
under  Gladstone  in  1 868-1870;  he  then  became  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (1871-1874),  and  later  lord  privy  seal  (1881-1885) 
and  president  of  the  council  (1883-1885).  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1874.  He  parted  from  Gladstone  on  the  question  of 
Irish  Home  Rule,  but  in  earlier  years  he  was  his  active  supporter 
on  Irish  questions.  His  influence  in  society  was  due  largely 
to  his  wife,  Frances  (1821-1879),  previously  the  wife  of  the  71b 
Earl  Waldegrave,  whom  he  married  in  1863.  In  1887  his  brother, 
Lord  Clermont,  died,  and  Carlingford  inherited  his  peerage; 
but  on  his  own  death  without  issue  on  the  30th  of  January  1808 
both  titles  became  extinct. 

CARLINGFORD,  a  small  market  town  and  port  of  Co.  Louth, 
Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary  division.  Pop.  (1001)  606. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Carlingford 
Lough,  at  the  foot  of  Carlingford  Mountain  (1935  ft.),  facing  the 
fine  heights  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  across  the  lough  in  Co. 
Down.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  connecting  Greenore 
and  Newry,  owned  by  the  London  &  North- Western  railway  of 
England.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  attested 
by  numerous  remains.  King  John's  Castle  ( 1 2 10)  commands  the 
lough  from  an  isolated  rock.  There  are  other  remains  of  the 
castellated  houses  erected  during  the  Elizabethan  and  previous 
wars.  A  Dominican  monastery  was  founded  in  1305,  and  com- 
bines ecclesiastical  and  military  remains.  The  town  received 
several  charters  between  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  James  II., 
was  represented  in  the  Irish  parliament  until  the  Union,  and 
possessed  a  mint  from  1467.  The  lough  is  a  typical  rock-basin 
hollowed  out  by  glacial  action,  about  4  fathoms  deep  at  its 
entrance,  but  increasing  to  four  times  that  depth  within.  The 
oyster-beds  are  valuable. 

CABU-RUBBI,  GIOVANNI  RINALDO,  Count  of  (1720-1795). 
Italian  economist  and  antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Capo  d*  Istria,  in 
1 720.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  by  the  senate 
of  Venice  to  the  newly  established  professorship  of  astronomy 
and  navigation  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  entrusted 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  Venetian  marine.    After  filling 


these  offices  for  seven  yean  with  great  credit,  he  resigned  them, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities  and  political 
economy.  His  principal  economic  works  are  his  DelU  moneU, 
e  della  instttuMumc  delU  uccke  <f  Italia;  his  Raponamento 
so  pro  i  inland  econetnici  dtlle  nationi  (1759),  in  which  he 
maintained  that  what  is  termed  the  balance  of  trade  between 
two  nations  is  no  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  either,  since 
both  may  be  gainers  by  their  reciprocal  transactions;  and 
his  Sul  liber 0  commercio  dei  grant  (1771),  in  which  he  argues 
that  free  trade  in  grain  is  not  always  advisable.  Count  Carii's 
merits  were  appreciated  by  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  afterwards 
emperor,  who  in  1765  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  council  of 
public  economy  and  of  the  board  of  public  instruction.  In 
1769  he  became  privy  councillor,  in  1771  president  of  the  new 
council  of  finances.  He  died  at  Milan  in  February  1795.  During 
his  leisure  he  completed  and  published  his  Antickitd  I  talk  he, 
in  which  the  literature  and  arts  of  his  country  are  ably  discussed. 
Besides  the  above,  he  published  many  works  on  antiquarian, 
economic  and  other  subjects,  including  V  Uomo  liber 0,  in 
confutation  of  Rousseau's  Control  Social;  an  attack  upon  the 
abbe  Tartarotti's  assertion  of  the  existence  of  magicians; 
Observation*  sulla  musica  anlica  e  moderna;  and  several 
poems. 

CARLISLE,  EARLS  OF.  This  English  tide  has  been  held  by 
two  families,  being  created  fof  James  Hay  in  1622,  and  being 
extinct  in  that  line  on  the  death  of  his  son  in  1660,  and  then 
being  given  in  1661  to  Charles  Howard,  and  descending  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Howard  family. 

James  Hay,  1st  earl  of  Carlisle  (d.  1636),  was  the  son  of  Sir 
James  Hay  of  Kingask  (a  member  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Erroll  family),  and  of  Margaret  Murray,  cousin  of  George  Hay, 
afterwards  1st  earl  of  KinnouU.  He  was  knighted  and  taken 
into  favour  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  brought  into  England 
in  1603,  treated  as  a  "  prime  favourite  "  and  made  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber.  In  1604  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France 
and  pleaded  for  the  Huguenots,  which  annoyed  Henry  IV. 
and  caused  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  present  made  to  the 
English  envoy.  On  the  21st  of  June  1606  be  was  created  by 
patent  a  baron  for  life,  with  precedence  next  to  the  barons, 
but  without  a  place  or  voice  in  parliament,  no  doubt  to  render  his 
advancement  less  unpalatable  to  the  English  lords.  The  king 
bestowed  on  him  numerous  grants,  paid  his  debts,  and  secured 
for  him  a  rich  bride  in  the  person  of  Honora,  only  daughter  and 
heir  of  Edward,  Lord  Denny,  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich.  In 
1610  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1613  master  of 
the  wardrobe,  while  in  161 5  he  was  o-eated  Lord  Hay  of  Sawley, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  sent  to  France 
next  year  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Princess  Christina  with 
Prince  Charles,  and  on  his  return,  being  now  a  widower,  married 
in  1617  Lady  Lucy  Percy  (1 599-1660),  daughter  of  the  9th  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  In  1618 
he  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  wardrobe  for  a  large  sum  in 
compensation.  He  was  created  Viscount  Doncaster,  and  in 
February  1619  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  where 
he  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  elector  palatine  and 
urged  James  to  make  war  in  his  support.  In  1621  and  1622  he 
was  sent  to  France  to  obtain  peace  for  the  Huguenots  from  Louis 
XIII.,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  September  1622  was 
created  earl  of  Carlisle.  Next  year  he  went  to  Paris  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Prince  Charles's  journey  to  Madrid, andagainim624  to  join 
Henry  Rich,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  in  negotiating  the  prince's 
marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria,  when  he  advised  James  without 
success  to  resist  Richelieu's  demands  on  the  subject  of  religious 
toleration.  On  the  2nd  of  July  1627  Lord  Carlisle  obtained  from 
the  king  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbean  Islands,  including  Barbados, 
this  being  a  confirmation  of  a  former  concession  given  by  James 
I.  He  was  also  a  patentee  and  councillor  of  the  plantation  of 
New  England,  and  showed  great  zeal  and  interest  in  the  colonies. 
He  became  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  Charles  I. 
after  his  accession.  In  1628,  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
RM,  he  was  sent  to  make  a  diversion  against  Richelieu  in  Lor- 
raine and  Piedmont;  he  counselled  peace  with  Spain  and  the 
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vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France,  but  on  his  return 
home  found  his  advice  neglected.  He  took  no  further  part  in 
public  life,  and  died  in  March  1636.  Carlisle  was  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  of  accommodating  temper,  with  some  diplomatic 
ability.  His  extravagance  and  lavish  expenditure,  his  "  double 
suppers  "  and  costly  entertainments,  were  the  theme  of  satirists 
and  wonder  of  society,  and  his  debts  were  said  at  his  death  to 
amount  to  more  than  £80,000.  "  He  left  behind  him,1'  says 
Clarendon,  "  a  reputation  of  a. very  fine  gentleman  and  a  most 
accomplished  courtier,  and  after  having  spent,  in  a  very  jovial 
life,  above  £400,000,  which  upon  a  strict  computation  he  received 
from  the  crown,  he  left  not  a  house  or  acre  of  land  to  be 
remembered  by." 

The  charms  and  wit  of  his  second  wife,  Lucy,  countess  of 
Carlisle,  which  were  celebrated  in  verse  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
day,  including  Carew,  Cartwright,  Herrick  and  Suckling,  and 
by  Sir  Toby  Matthew  in  prose,  made  her  a  conspicuous  figure 
at  the  court  of  Charles  I.  There  appears  no  foundation  for  the 
scandal  which  made  her  the  mistress  successively  of  Strafford 
and  of  Pym.  Strafford  valued  highly  her  sincerity  and  services, 
but  after  his  death,  possibly  in  consequence  of  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  at  his  abandonment  by  the  court,  she  devoted  herself 
to  Pym  and  to  the  interests  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  to 
whom  she  communicated  the  king's  most  secret  plans  and 
counsels.  Her  greatest  achievement  was  the  timely  disclosure 
to  Lord  Essex  of  the  king's  intended  arrest  of  the  five  members, 
which  enabled  them  to  escape.  But  she  appears  to  have  served 
both  parties  simultaneously,  betraying  communications  on  both 
sides,  and  doing  considerable  mischief  in  inflaming  political 
animosities.  In  1647  she  attached  herself  to  the  interests  of  the 
moderate  Presbyterian  party,  which  assembled  at  her  house,  and 
in  the  second  Civil  War  showed  great  zeal  and  activity  in  the 
royal  cause,  pawned  her  pearl  necklace  for  £1500  to  raise  money 
for  Lord  Holland's  troops,  established  communications  with 
Prince  Charles  during  his  blockade  of  the  Thames,  and  made 
herself  the  intermediary  between  the  scattered  bands  of  royalists 
and  the  queen.  In  consequence  her  arrest  was  ordered  on  the 
21st  of  March  1649,  an(^  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
whence  she  maintained  a  correspondence  in  cipher  with  the  king 
through  her  brother,  Lord  Percy,  till  Charles  went  to  Scotland. 
According  to  a  royalist  newsletter,  while  in  the  Tower  she  was 
threatened  with  the  rack  to  extort  information.  She  was 
released  on  bail  on  the  25th  of  September  1650,  but  appears 
never  to  have  regained  her  former  influence  in  the  royalist 
counsels,  and  died  soon  after  the  Restoration,  on  the  5th  of 
November  1660. 

The  first  earl  was  succeeded  by  James,  his  only  surviving  son 
by  his  first  wife,  at  whose  death  in  1660  without  issue,  the  peerage 
became  extinct  in  the  Hay  family. 

Charles  Howard,  xst  earl  of  Carlisle  in  the  Howard  line 
(1629-168$),  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Howard,  of 
Naworth  in  Cumberland,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  William,  Lord 
Eure,  and  great-grandson  of  Lord  William  Howard,  "  Belted 
Will  "  (1563-1640),  and  was  born  in  1639.  In  164s  he  became 
a  Protestant  and  supported  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, being  appointed  high  sheriff  of  Cumberland  in  1650. 
He  bought  Carlisle  Castle  and  became  governor  of  the  town. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  on  Crom- 
well's side,  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  1653, 
chosen  captain  of  the  protector's  body-guard  and  selected  to 
carry  out  various  public  duties.  In  165$  he  was  given  a  regiment, 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  try  the  northern  rebels,  and  a 
deputy  major-general  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland  and  North- 
umberland. In  the  parliament  of  1653  he  sat  for  Westmorland, 
in  those  of  1654  and  1656  for  Cumberland.  In  1657  he  was 
included  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords  and  voted  for  the  pro- 
tector's assumption  of  the  royal  title  the  same  year.  In  1659 
he  urged  Richard  Cromwell  to  defend  his  government  by  force 
against  the  army  leaders,  but  his  advice  being  refused  he  used  his 
influence  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  after 
Richard's  fall  he  was  imprisoned.  In  April  1660  he  sat  again  in 
parliament  for  Cumberland,  and  at  tht  Restoration  was  made 


custos  rotulorum  of  Essex  and  lord-Heutenant  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland.  On  the  20th  of  April  1661  he  was  created  Baron 
Dacre  of  Gillesland,  Viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth,  and  earl  of 
Carlisle;  the  same  year  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  North- 
umberland, Cumberland  and  Durham,  and  in  1662  joint  com- 
missioner for  the  office  of  earl  marshal.  In  1663  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  1668  he 
carried  the  Garter  to  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.  In  1667  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  and  joint  comroanfler-in- 
chief  of  the  four  northernmost  counties.  In  1672  he  became 
lord-lieutenant  of  Durham,  and  in  1673  deputy  earl  marshal. 
In  1678  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  reappointed 
governor  of  Carlisle.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  February  1685, 
and  was  buried  in  York  Minster.  He  married  Anne  (d.  1606), 
daughter  of  Edward,  ist  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick;  his  eldest 
son  Edward  (c.  1646-169  2)  succeeded  him  as  2nd  earl  of 
Carlisle,  the  title  descending  to  his  son  Charles  (1674-1738) 
and  grandson  Henry  (1694-1758). 

Frederick  Howard,  5th  earl  (1748-182$),  son  of  the  4th 
earl,  was  bom  in  1748.  During  his  youth  he  was  chiefly  known 
as  a  man  of  pleasure  and  fashion;  and  after  he  had  reached 
thirty  years  of  age,  his  appointment  on  a  commission  sent  out 
by  Lord  North  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  American 
colonies  was  received  with  sneers  by  the  opposition.  The  failure 
of  the  embassy  was  not  due  to  any  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
earl,  but  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  government  from  which 
it  received  its  authority.  He  was,  indeed,  considered  to  have 
displayed  so  much  ability  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland  in  1780.  The  time  was  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty;  for  while  the  calm  of  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
the  American  rebellion,  it  was  drained  of  regular  troops,  and 
large  bands  of  volunteers  not  under  the  control  of  the  government 
had  been  formed.  Nevertheless,  the  two  years  of  Carlisle's  rule 
passed  in  quietness  and  prosperity,  and  the  institution  of  a 
national  bank  and  other  measures  which  he  effected  left  per- 
manently beneficial  results  upon  the  commerce  of  the  island. 
In  1789,  in  the  discussions  as  to  the  regency,  Carlisle  took  a 
prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1791 
he  opposed  Pitt's  policy  of  resistance  to  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey  by  Russia;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
he  left  the  opposition  and  vigorously  maintained  the  cause  of 
war.  In  1815  he  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  Cora  Laws; 
but  from  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1825,  he  took  no  important 
part  in  public  life.  Carlisle  was  the  author  of  some  political 
tracts,  a  number  of  poems,  and  two"  tragedies,  The  Father's 
Revenge  and  The  Stepmother,  which  received  high  praise  from  his 
contemporaries.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  4th  Lord 
Byron,  and  in  1708  he  was  appointed  guardian  to  Lord  Byron, 
the  poet,  who  lampooned  him  in  English  Bards,  and  Scotch 
Reviewers. 

George  Howard,  6th  earl  (1 773-1848),  eldest  son  of  the  $th 
earl,  entered  parliament  as  Lord  Morpeth  in  1795  as  a  Whig. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  board  in  1806,  when  the  "Ministry 
of  all  the  Talents  "  took  office,  but  resigned  in  1807,  though  he 
remained  prominent  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  his 
elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  (1825),  he  held  various  cabinet 
offices  under  Canning  and  Grey.  He  made  some  minor  con- 
tributions to  literature  and  left  the  reputation  of  an  amiable 
scholar. 

George  William  Frederick  Howard,  7th  earl  (1802-1864), 
was  born  in  London  on  the  18th  of  April  1802.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  6th  earl  by  his  wife  Lady  Georgiana  Cavendish, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  (as  Lord  Morpeth)  he 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  writer  of  graceful  verse, 
obtaining  in  1821  both  the  chancellor's  and  the  Newdigate 
prizes  for  a  Latin  and  an  English  poem.  In  1826  he  accompanied 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  Russia,  to  attend  the 
coronation  of  the  tsar  Nicholas,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
in  society  at  St  Petersburg.  At  the  general  election  of  the  same 
year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  family 
borough  of  Morpeth.   In  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  he  undertook, 
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at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  the  Liberal  party, 
the  defence  of  the  Russian  emperor  against  severe  attacks  made 
on  him  in  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  183a    In  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  be  took  the 
side  of  Earl  Grey;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which 
took  place  about  that  time,  he  was  elected  member  for  Yorkshire. 
This  seat  he  held  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  183a. 
He  was  then  returned  for  the  West  Riding;  and  in  1835  he 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Melbourne  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
a  position  at  that  time  of  great  difficulty,  O'Connell  being  then 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation.    This  post  be  held  for  about  six 
years  (being  included  in  the  cabinet  in  1839),  winning  great 
popularity  by  his  amiable  manners  and  kindly  disposition. 
Losing  his  seat  at  the  election  of  1841,  he  visited  the  United 
States,  but  in  1846  he  was  again  returned  for  the  West  Riding, 
and  was  made  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  cabinet.    Succeeding  to  the  peerage  in  1848,  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1 850.    The  great 
event  of  his  life,  however,  was  his  appointment  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1855.    This  office  he 
continued  to  hold  till  February  1858,  and  again  from  June  1859 
tiD  within  a  few  months  of  his  death.    His  literary  tastes  and 
culture  were  displayed  in  various  popular  lectures  and  in  several 
published  works.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  lecture 
on  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Popt  (1851);  The  Last  of  the  Greeks, 
a  tragedy  (1828);  a  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Creek  Waters  (1854), 
the  fruit  of  travels  in  the  East  in  1853  and  1854;  and  a  volume 
of  Poems,  published  after  his  death.    In  1866  appeared  his 
Viceregal  Speeches,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Gaskin.    He  took 
warm  interest  in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  and 
established  on  his  own  estate  one  of  the  best  conducted  reforma- 
tories in  the  country.    Lord  Carlisle  died  at  Castle  Howard  on 
the  5th  of  December  1864.    He  was  never  married,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  William 
George  Howard  (d.  1889),  as  8th  earl. 

George  James  Howard,  9th  earl,  born  in  1843,  was  the  son 
of  Charles,  fourth  son  of  the  6th  earl  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and,  then  being  only  Mr  Howard, 
married  in  1864  Rosalind,  daughter  of  the  2nd  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley.  He  sat  in  parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1879-1880, 
and  again  from  1881  to  1885;  and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
peerage  in  1889.  His  wife,  a  more  active  Liberal  politician 
than  himself,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  temperance  movement 
and  other  advanced  causes;  and  Lord  Carlisle  became  best  known 
as  an  art  patron  and  an  artist  of  considerable  ability,  whose 
landscape  painting  had  considerable  affinity  to  the  work  of 
Giovanni  Costa.  His  position  as  a  connoisseur  was  recognized 
by  his  being  made  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery. 
His  son,  Viscount  Morpeth  (b.  1867),  had  a  distinguished  career 
at  Oxford,  and  after  various  defeats  in  other  constituencies  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  South  Birmingham  as  a  Unionist 
supporter  of  Mr  Chamberlain  in  1904. 

CARLISLE,  a  city,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Cumberland,  England,  299  m,  N.N.W. 
of  London,  and  8  m.  S.  of  the  Scottish  border.  Pop.  (1901) 
45,480.  It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Eden,  a  little  below 
the  point  where  it  debouches  upon  the  Solway  Plain,  8  m.  above 
its  mouth  in  the  Solway  Firth,  at  the  junction  of  two  tributaries 
from  the  south,  the  Caldew  and  the  PetteriL  The  city  grew 
op  originally  on  and  about  the  two  slight  eminences  of  the  penin- 
sula enclosed  between  these  three  streams.  To  the  north  of  the 
Eden  lies  the  suburb  of  Stanwix,  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
handsome  bridge  (1812-1815).  The  rivers  are  not  navigable, 
and  a  canal  opened  in  1823,  connecting  the  city  with  Port 
Carlisle  on  the  Solway  Firth,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  converted 
into  a  railway.  Silloth,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  is  the  nearest  port  of 
importance  (21  m.).  Carlisle,  however,  is  one  of  the  principal 
railway  centres  in  Great  Britain.  The  London  &  North- Western 
and  the  Midland  railways  of  England,  and  the  Caledonian, 
North  British  and  Glasgow  &  South- Western  of  Scotland,. 
here  make  a  junction  for  through  traffic  between  England 
and  Scotland;  and  the  city  is  further  served  by  the  North 


Eastern   (from   Newcastle)  and  the  Maryport  &  Carlisle 
railways. 

Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Bade,  in  his  life  of  St'Cuthbert, 
alludes  to  a  monastery  here,  and  the  saint  was  also  believed  to 
have  founded  a  convent  and  school.  But  all  was  swept  away 
by  the  Northmen,  and  though  William  Rufus,  who  rehabilitated 
the  town,  doubtless  made  provision  for  an  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion, it  was  left  for  Henry  L,  in  1133,  to  create  a  bishopric  out  of 
the  house  of  Augustinian  canons,  founded  in  1102.  This  was 
the  sole  episcopal  chapter  of  regular  canons  of  St  Augustine  in 
England.  It  was  dissolved  in  1540.  Between  1156  and  1204 
the  bishop's  throne  was  unoccupied,  but  thereafter  there  was 
a  continuous  succession.  The  diocese  covers  the  whole  of 
Westmorland,  and  practically  of  Cumberland,  with  Furnesa 
and  the  adjacent  district  in  the  north  of  Lancashire.  The 
cathedral  as  it  stands  is  a  fine  cruciform  building  with  a  central 
tower,  but  it  is  incomplete.  Of  the  Norman  nave,  built  by 
jEthel  wold,  the  first  prior  and  bishop,  only  two  bays  are  standing, 
the  remainder  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians 
in  1646.  The  south  transept,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
piers,  are  also  of  this  period.  Remarkable  distortion  is  seen  in 
the  nave  arches,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  foundations.  The 
thinners  of  the  aisle  walls,  and  the  rude  masonry  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  original  apse  which  have  been  discovered,  point  to 
native,  not  Norman,  workmanship.  The  choir  is  ornate  and 
beautiful,  and  the  huge  Decorated  east  window,  with  its  wonderful 
elaborate  tracery,  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  extant.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Norman  choir  was  begun  in  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  but  the  work  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1292.  The  north  transept  and  the  tower  also  suffered. 
Building  began  again  c.  1352,  and  the  present  tower,  erected  with 
some  difficulty  on  the  weak  foundations  of  the  Norman  period, 
dates  from  1400-1419.  The  conventual  buildings  are  scanty, 
including  little  more  than  a  Perpendicular  gateway  and  refectory; 
A  stone  inscribed  with  runes,  and  a  well,  are  among  the  objects 
of  interest  within  the  cathedral.  Among  the  numerous  memorials 
is  one  to  Archdeacon  Paley;  and  a  stained-glass  window  com- 
memorates the  five  children,  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  dean  of 
the  cathedral,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  the 
two  eminences  within  the  three  rivers,  the  cathedral  occupies 
one,  the  castle  the  other.  It  was  moated  and  very  strong;  but 
has  been  so  far  altered  that  only  the  keep  is  of  special  interest. 
A  tower  in  which  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  was 
taken  down  In  x 835.  The  castle  serves  as  barracks.  Fragments 
of  the  old  city  walls  are  seen  on  the  western  side  over  against 
the  river  Caldew.  At  Carlisle  are  the  county  gaol  and  the 
Cumberland  infirmary,  in  connexion  with  which  there  is  a  sea- 
side convalescent  institution  at  Silloth.  'Other  notable  public 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the  court-nouses,  museum  and  art 
gallery.  The  grammar  school,  of  very  early  foundation,  received 
endowment  from  Henry  VLU.  Industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  there  are  iron  foundries, 
breweries,  tanneries  and  large  railway  works.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  agricultural  trade.  The  parliamentary  borough 
returns  one  member.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
10  aldermen  and  30  councillers.    Area,  2025  acres. 

This  was  the  Romano-British  LuguvaUium,  probably  rather 
a  town  than  a  fort,  being  one  of  the  few  towns  as  distinct  from 
forts  in  the  north  of  Britain.  It  lay  a  mile  south  of  Hadrian's  wall 
There  are  no  traces  above  ground  in  situ;  but  many  inscriptions, 
potsherds,  coins  and  other  such-like  relics  have  been  discovered. 

Carlisle  (Caer  Lud,  Karliol)  is  first  mentioned  in  685,  when 
under  the  name  of  Luel  it  was  bestowed  by  Ecgfrith  on  St 
Cuthbert  to  form  part  of  his  see  of  Lindisfarne.  It  was  then  a 
thriving  and  populous  city,  and  when  St  Cuthbert  visited  it  in 
686  he  was  shown  with  pride  the  ancient  walls  and  a  Roman 
fountain  of  marvellous  construction.  Nennius,  writing  in  the 
9th  century,  mentions  it  in  a  list  of  British  cities  under  the  name 
of  Caer  Luadiit,  Caer  Ligualid  or  Caer  Lualid,  but  about  this 
time  it  was  either  wholly  or  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
vanishes  completely  from  history  until  in  1092  it  was  re-estab- 
lished as  the  political  centre  of  the  district  by  William  Rufus, 
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-who  built  the  castle  and  seriT  husbandmen  to  dwell  there  and  till 
the  land.  During  the  centuries  of  border-strife  which  followed, 
the  history  of  Carlisle  centres  round  that  of  the  castle,  which 
formed  the  chief  bulwark  against  the  Scots  on  the  western  border, 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  country  down 
to  the  rebellion  of  the  young  Pretender  in  1745.  In  1392  a  great 
fire  destroyed  nearly  all  the  buildings  and  muniments  of  the 
dty,  so  that  no  original  charter  is  extant  before  that  date.  A 
charter  from  Edward  I.,  dated  1293,  however,  exemplifies  two 
earlier  grants.  The  first,  from  Henry  II.,  confirmed  the  liberties 
and  customs  which  the  city  had  theretofore  enjoyed,  granting 
in  addition  a  free  gild  merchant,  with  other  privileges.  This 
grant  b  exemplified  in  the  second  charter,  from  Henry  III., 
dated  1251.  By  a  writ  dated  5  Henry  III.  the  citizens  were 
allowed  to  hold  the  dty  direct  from  the  king,  paying  a  fee-farm 
rent  of  £60,  instead  of  the  former  rent  of  £50,  paid  by  the  medium 
of  the  sheriff.  A  charter  from  Edward  II.,  dated  13x6,  grants 
to  the  dtizens  the  city,  the  king's  mills  in  the  city,  and  the 
fishery  in  the  Eden,  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £80  a  year.  A  charter 
from  Edward  III.  in  1352  enumerates  the  privileges  and  liberties 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  citizens,  including  a  market  twice  a  week, 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  a  fair  for  sixteen  days  at  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (15th  of  August);  free 
election  of  a  mayor,  bailiffs  and  two  coroners;  and  the  right  to 
hold  their  markets  in  the  place  called  "  Battailholm."  It  also 
mentions  that  the  city  was  greatly  impoverished  by  reason  of 
the  devastations  of  the  Scots  and  by  pestilence.  Confirmations 
of  former  privileges  were  issued  by  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  VI.  A  charter  from  Edward  IV.  in  1461,  after  reciting 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  dty  through  fire,  reduced  the  fee- 
farm  rent  from  £80  to  £40,  and  granted  to  the  dtizens  the  fishery 
called  the  sheriff's  net,  free  of  rent.  Further  confirmations  were 
granted  by  later  sovereigns.  Although  the  dty  had  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  mayor  and  bailiffs  at  least  as  early  as 
1 290,  the  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  Elizabeth 
in  1566;  it  established  a  corporation  under  the  style  of  "  a  mayor, 
eleven  worshipful  persons,  and  twenty-four  able  persons."  A 
charter  of  James  L  confirmed  former  liberties,  and  in  1638 
Charles  I.  granted  a  charter  under  which  the  town  continued  to 
be  governed  until  1835.  It  declared  Carlisle  a  dty  by  itself, 
and  established  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  x  x  aldermen, 
24  capital  dtizens,  2  bailiffs,  2  coroners  and  a  recorder;  the 
mayor,  the  recorder  and  2  senior  aldermen  to  be  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  mayor  to  be  clerk  of  the  market;  other  officers 
were  a  common  clerk,  a  sword-bearer  and  three  serjeants-at-mace. 
Two  charters  from  Charles  II.  in  1664  and  1684  were  never 
accepted.  The  latter  granted  a  three  days'  fair  or  market 
on  the-  first  Wednesday  in  June.  Much  valuable  information 
relating  to  the  early  history  and  customs  of  Carlisle  is  furnished 
both  by  the  Dormont  Book,  which  contains  an  elaborate  set 
of  bye-laws  dated  1561,  and  by  the  records  of  the  eight  craft 
gilds—- weavers,  smiths,  tailors,  tanners,  shoemakers,  skinners, 
butchers  and  merchants.  The  defensive  and  offensive  warfare 
in  which  the  dtizens  were  constantly  engaged  until  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  left  little'  time  for  the 
development  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  Fuller,  writing  in  the 
17th  century,  says  that  the  sole  manufacture,  that  of  fustian, 
though  established  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  had  met  with 
•cant  encouragement  In  17  50  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen 
cloth  was  established,  and  was  followed  in  a  tew  years  by  the 
introduction  of  calico  stamperies.  The  commercial  prosperity  of 
Carlisle,  however,  began  with  the  railway  development  of  the  19th 
century.  In  x  283  the  dtizens  of  Carlisle  were  summoned  to  send 
two  representatives  to  parliament,  but  no  return  is  recorded. 
From  1295  Carlisle  continued  to  return  two  members  untO 
the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885.  At  the  time  of  the  Scottish  wart 
Edward  L  held  two  parti  amenta  at  Carlisle— in  1300  and  in  1307. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Cumberland;  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Some 
Municipal  Records  olqte  City  of  Carlisle  (Cumberl.  and  Westm.  Antiq. 
and  ArchaeoL  Soc.,  Carlisle  and  London,  1887),  and  Royal  Charters 
of  Carlisle  (ditto.  Carliale.  Ac,  1894):  Mandell  Creighton,  Carlisle  in 
r  Historio  Towns  "  series  (London,  1*80). 


fiAHUSMt  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  18  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg 
and  xi8  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.    Pop.  (1800)  7620; 

(1000)  9626  (1x48  being  negroes);  (19 10)  10,303.  It  is  served  bv 
the  Cumberland  Valley  (controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway) 
and  the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg  railways.  The  borough  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  fertile  Cumberland 
Valley,  which  is  here  12  m.  wide.  Mount  Holly  Springs  and 
Boiling  Springs  are  near,  and  are  important  summer  attractions. 
In  Carlisle  is  Dickinson  College,  founded  in  1783  by  Presbyterians, 
and  named  in  honour  of  John  Dickinson  (?.«.),  a  benefactor 
of  the  college;  it  was  reorganized  in  1833  as  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal College,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  college,  the  school  of 
law  (founded  in  1834)  and  Conway  Hall,  the  preparatory 
department.  President  James  Buchanan  and  Chief  Justice 
R.  B.  Taney  were  graduates.  Here  are  also  Metzger  College  for 
young  ladies,  and  a  well-known  United  States  Indian  industrial 
school,  established  in  1879  through  the  efforts  of  Lieutenant  (later. 
Brigadier-General)  Richard  Henry  Pratt  (b.  1840),  its  superin- 
tendent until  1 004 ;  the  school  pays  especial  attention  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  training,  and  its  athletic  organizations  are 
famous.  A  great  effort  is  made  to  preserve  and  develop  Indian 
arts  and  crafts;  the  instruction  given  by  Mrs  Angel  Decora 
Dietz,'  a  Winnebago,  in  colour  work  and  design,  decorating 
leather,  making  beadwork  and  weaving  rugs,  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  On  the  initiative  of  the  pupils  the  Leupp  Indian 
Art  School  was  built  on  the  campus  in  1906-1907,  all  materials 
being  purchased  with  the  funds  of  the  athletic  association  and 
all  work  being  done  by  the  students.  The  building  is  named 
in  honour  of  Francis  Ellington  Leupp  (b.  1849) ,  U.S.  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs  in  1005.  Carlisle  is  prominent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  and  has  machine  shops  and  manufac* 
lories  of  carriages,  ribbons,  railway  frogs  and  switches,  carpets 
and  paper  boxes.  In  1005  the  value  of  all  the  factory  products 
was  $1,985,743,  of  which  $1,078,401  was  the  vahie  of  boots  and 
shoes.  The  place  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1751,  was  named 
from  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  England,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1872.  In  1753  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  two 
other  commissioners,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Ohio  Indians 
here.  During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Americans  kept 
here  for  secure  confinement  a  number  of  British  prisoners, 
among  them  Major  John  Andr6,  and  in  x  704  Carlisle  was  the  head* 
quarters  of  George  Washington  during  the  Whisky  Rebellion.  On, 
the  night  of  the  xst  of  July  1863  Carlisle  was  bombarded  by 
Confederate  troops. 

CARLO  FORTE,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of  Caghari* 
the  capital  of  the  small  island  (6  by  5  m.)  of  San  Pietro  (ana 
Accipitrum  or  'Itfxucowfaos)  off  the  west  coast  of  Sardinia,  Pop. 

(1001)  7693.  It  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  6  m.  west 
by  sea  from  Portoscuso,  which  is  47  m.  west  by  rail  from  CagliarL 
It  was  founded  in  1737  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  of  Savoy, 
who  planted  a  colony  of  Genoese,  whose  dialect  and  costume 
still  prevail.  In  x  798  it  was  attacked  by  the  Tunisians  and  933 
inhabitants  taken  away  as  slaves.  They  were  ransomed  alter 
five  years  and  the  place  fortified.  It  is.  now  a  centre  of  the 
tunny  fishery,  and  there  are  manganese  mines  also.  The  coral 
banks,  which  were  once  important,  are  now  exhausted.  Three 
m.  to  the  south-east  is  the  island  of  S.  Antioco. 

CARLOMAN  (828-880),  king  of  Bavaria  and  Italy,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  the  German,  king  of  the  East  Franks.  In 
856  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bavaria 
against  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  and  won  considerable 
fame  in  various  campaigns.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Ernest, 
count  of  the  Bohemian  mark,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
father-in-law  resisted  the  authority  of  his  father  in  861.  For 
some  years  he  alternated  between  rebellion  and  submission  to 
his  father,  but  in  86$  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  he 
became  possessed  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia  as  his  expectant  share 
of  the  kingdom  of  Louis.  During  the  troubles  between  Louis  and 
his  two  younger  sons  Carloman  remained  faithful  to  his  father, 
and  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Moravians  so  successfully  that 
la  870  their  territory  was  completely  under  the  power  of  the 
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Franks;  and  when  peace  was  made  at  Fofchheim  in  874,  they 
recognised  the  Frankish  supremacy.  In  87  5  the  emperor  Louis  II. 
died,  having  named  his  cousin  Carloman  as  his  successor  in  Italy. 
Carloman  crossed  the  Alps  to  claim  his  inheritance,  but  was 
cajoled  into  returning  by  the  king  of  the  West  Franks,  Charles 
the  Bald.  In  876,  on  his  father's  death,  Carloman  became 
Actually  king  of  Bavaria,  and  after  a  short  campaign  against  the 
Moravians  he  went  again  to  Italy  in  877  and  was  crowned  king 
of  the  Lombards  at  Pavia;  but  ms  negotiations  with  Pope 
John  VIII.  for  the  imperial  crown  were  fruitless,  and  personal 
illness  added  to  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  in  his  army  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Bavaria.  Stricken  with  paralysis, 
Carloman  was  unable  to  prevent  his  brother  Louis  from  seizing 
Bavaria;  so  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  lands  to  Louis.  He  died  on  the  32nd  of  September 
880  at  Ottingen,  where  he  was  buried,  leaving  an  illegitimate 
ton,  afterwards  the  emperor  Arnulf . 

See  "  Annate*  Fukfenaes."  "Annates  Bertintani,"  Regino  von  Prum, 
"  Chronicon,"  all  in  the  Monsunenta  Cermaniae  historica.  Scriptores, 
Band  L  (Hanover  and  Berlin, 1826-1892) ;  E.  MUhlbacher, Die  Regesten 
des  Kaiserreichs  unter  den  KaroHngern  (Innsbruck,  1881);  and  E. 
Dummler,  Cesckichte  des  ostfrdmkiscken  Reichts  (Leipzig,  1887-1888). 

CARLOMAN,  the  name  of  three  Frankish  princes. 

Carloman  (d.  754),  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  Merovingian 
kings,  was  a  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and,  together  with  his  brother, 
Pippin  the  Short,  became  mayor  on  his  father's  death  in  741, 
sumnmstering  the  eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  He 
was  successful  in  extending  the  power  of  the  Franks  in  various 
wars  with  his  troublesome  neighbours,  and  was  not  less  zealous 
in  seeking  to  strengthen  and  reform  the  church  in  the  lands 
under  his  rule.  In  747  Carloman  laid  down  his  office  and  retired 
to  a  monastery  which  he  founded  on  Monte  Soracte,  but  troubled 
by  the  number  of  his  visitors,  he  subsequently  entered  a  monastery 
on  Monte  Casino.    He  died  at  Vienne  on  the  1 7th  of  August  7  54. 

Carloman  (751-771),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  a  son  of  King 
Pippin  the  Short,  and  consequently  a  brother  of  Charlemagne. 
The  brothers  became  joint  kings  of  the  Franks  on  Pippin's 
death  in  768,  and  some  trouble  which  broke  out  between  them 
over  the  conduct  of  the  war  in-Aquitaine  was  followed  by  Carlo- 
man's  death  at  Samoussy  on  the  4th  of  December  771.  He  married 
Gerberga,  a  daughter  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who, 
together  with  her  children,  vanished  from  history  soon  after  her 
husband's  death. 

Carloman  (d.  884),  king  of  France,  was  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  and  became  king,  together  with  his 
brother  Louis  III.,  on  his  father's  death  in  879.  Although  some 
doubts  were  cast  upon  their  legitimacy,  the  brothers  obtained 
recognition  and  in  880  made  a  division  of  the  kingdom,  Carloman 
receiving  Burgundy  and  the  southern  part  of  France.  In  882  he 
became  sole  king  owing  to  his  brother's  death,  but  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  very  deplorable  condition,  and  his  power  was  very 
circumscribed.  Carloman  met  his  death  while  hunting  on  the 
iath  of  December  884. 

See  E.  Lavisse,  Histoire  <k  Prance,  tome  U.  (Paris,  1903). 

CARLOS  I.  (1863-1008),  king  of  Portugal,  the  third  sovereign 
of  Portugal  of  the  line  of  Braganza-Coburg,  son  of  King  Louis  I. 
and  Maria  Pia,  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy, 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  September  1863.  When  about  twenty 
years  of  age  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  travelling,  visiting 
England  in  1883.  On  the  22nd  of  May  1886  he  married  Marie 
Amelie,  daughter  of  Philippe,  due  d'Orleans,  comte  de  Paris, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  (10th  of  October  1889)  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  In  that  year  the  British 
government  found  it  necessary  to  make  formal  remonstrances 
against  Portuguese  encroachments  in  South  Africa,  and  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  greatly  strained  for  some  time. 
The  king's  attitude  during  this  critical  period  was  one  of  concilia- 
tion, and  his  temperate,  though  firm,  speech  on  opening  the 
Cortes  in  January  1800  did  much  to  strengthen  the  party  of 
peace.  In  1000-1001  also  his  friendly  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain  was  shown  by  cordial  toasts  at  a  banquet  to  the  officers 
of  the  British  fleet  at  Lisbon.  King  Carlos  distinguished  himself 
as  a  patron  of  science  and  literature,  and  was  himself  an  artist 


of  some  repute.  In  March  1894  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  and  a  year  later  he  decorated  the  Portuguese 
poet,  Joao  de  Deus,  with  much  honour  at  Lisbon.  He  took  a 
great  personal  interest  in  deep-sea  soundings  and  marine  explora- 
tion, and  published  an  account  of  some  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions, the  results  themselves  being  shown  at  an  oceanographic 
exhibition  opened  by  him  on  the  12th  of  April  1897.  In  May 
X007  the  king  suspended  the  constitution  of  Portugal  and 
temporarily  appointed  Senhor  Franco  as  dictator  with  a  view 
to  carrying  out  certain  necessary  reforms.  Some  discontent 
was  aroused  by  this  proceeding;  this  was  increased  by  Franco's 
drastic  measures,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  1908  King  Carlos 
and  his  elder  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Braganza  (1887-1908),  were 
assassinated  whilst  driving  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  The 
king  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,  Manuel,  duke  of 
Beja  (b.  1889),  who  took  the  title  of  Manuel  II. 

See  S.  M.  El  Rei  D.  Carlos  I.  0  sua  obro  artistic*  $  scientific 
(Lisbon,  1908). 

CARLOS,  DON  (1545-1568),  prince  of  Asturias,  was  the  son  of 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  by  his  first  wife  Maria,  daughter  of  John 
III.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  was  bom  at  Valladolid  on  the  8th  of 
July  1545.  His  mother  died  a  few  days  after  his  birth,  and  the 
prince,  who  was  very  delicate,  grew  up  proud,  wilful  and  indolent, 
and  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  insanity.  In  1559  he  was  be- 
trothed to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  France, 
a  lady  who  a  few  months  later  became  the  third  wife  of  his 
father;  in  1560  he  was  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Castile,  and  three  years  later  to  that  of  Aragon.  Other  brides 
werethensuggestedfortheprince;  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  Margaret, 
another  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  and  Anne,  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.;  but  meanwhile  his  mental  derangement 
had  become  much  more  acute,  and  his  condition  could  no  longer 
be  kept  secret.  In  1562  he  met  with  an  accident  which  was 
followed  by  a  serious  illness,  and  after  his  recovery  he  showed 
more  obvious  signs  of  insanity,  while  his  conduct  both  in  public 
and  in  private  was  extremely  vicious  and  disorderly.  He  took 
a  marked  dislike  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  possibly  because  he  wished 
to  proceed  to  the  Netherlands  instead  of  the  duke,  and  he 
exhibited  a  morbid  antipathy  towards  his  father,  whose  murder 
he  even  contemplated.  At  length  in  January  1 568,  when  he  had 
made  preparations  for  flight  from  Spain,  he  was  placed  in  con- 
finement  by  order  of  Philip,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  of  the  same 
year  he  died.  This  event  is  still  enveloped  in  some  mystery. 
Philip  has  been  accused  of  murdering  his  son,  and  from  what 
is  knowri  of  the  king's  character  this  supposition  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  It  is  known  that  the  king  appointed  commissioners 
to  try  the  prince,  and  he  may  have  been  put  to  death  for  treason  in 
accordance  with  their  verdict.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
his  crime  was  heresy,  and  that  his  death  was  due  to  poison,  and 
other  solutions  of  the  mystery  have  been  put  forward.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  health  of  Carlos 
was  very  poor,  and  that  his  outrageous  behaviour  in  captivity 
would  have  undermined  a  much  stronger  constitution  than  his 
own.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  strange  or  surprising  in 
his  death  from  natural  causes,  and  while  no  decisive  verdict 
upon  this  question  can  be  given ,  Philip  may  perhaps  be  granted  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  By  some  writers  the  sad  fate  and  early 
death  of  Carlos  have  been  connected  with  the  story  of  his  unlaw- 
ful attachment  to  his  promised  bride,  Elizabeth,  who  soon 
became  his  stepmother,  and  whose  death  followed  so  quickly 
upon  his  own.  There  is  circumstantial  evidence  for  this  tale. 
The  loss  of  an  affianced  bride,  followed  by  hatred  between 
supplanted  and  supplanter,  who  were  father  and  son,  then  the 
increasing  infirmity  of  the  slighted  prince,  and  finally  the  almost 
simultaneous  deaths  of  the  pair.  But  mature  historical  research 
dismisses  this  story  as  a  fable.  It  has,  however,  served  as  the 
subject  for  romance.  Schiller  and  Alfieri,  J.  G.  de  Campristron 
in  Andronic,  and  Lord  John  Russell  have  made  it  the  subject 
of  dramas,  and  other  dramas  based  upon  the  life  of  Don  Carlos 
have  been  written  by  Thomas  Otway,  M.  A.  Chenkr,  J.  P.  de 
Montalvan,  and  DX.de  Enciso. 
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CARLOS.  DON  (1788-iSssl,  the  first  oi  the  Carlist  claimants 

Cliailes  IV.  ud  his  wilt,  Louisa  Maria  of  Puma.  He  was  bom 
on  the  19th  of  March  1-88,  and  was  christened  Carina  Maria 
Isidro.  From  1808  till  1814  be  was  a  prisoner  in  France  at 
Valencay  with  his  brothers,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Napoleon 
when  he  seised  the  whole  royal  family  of  Spain  at  Bayonne. 
After  bis  return  be  lived  quietly  aa  a  prince  at  Madrid.  In 
September  1816  be  married  Maria  Franceses  de  Asia,  daughter 
of  King  John  VI.  of  Portugal,  and  sister  of  the  second  wife  of 
his  elder  brother  King  Ferdinand  VIL  Though  he  took  no  part 
in  the  government  of  Spain,  except  to  hold  a  few  formal  offices, 
Don  Carlos  waa  known  for  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  bis  religious 
opinions,  the  piety  of  bis  life,  and  his  firm  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  govern  despotically-  During  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  i8jo-i8jj  he  waa  threatened  by  the  extreme  radical), 
but  no  attack  waa  made  on  him.  When  the  revolutionary 
agitation  waa  put  down  by  French  intervention  in  1813,  Don 
Carlos  continued  to  behave  as  the  affectionate  brother  and 
loyal  subject  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  family  affection  between 
them  waa  undoubtedly  sincere,  and  waa  one  of  the  very  few 
amiable  traits  in  the  character  of  the  elder  brother.  Towards 
the  dose  of  Ferdinand's  reign  Don  Carlos  waa  forced  against  hit 
own  will  into  the  position  of  a  party  leader,  or  rather  into  the 
position  of  a  prince  whom  a  great  party  was  forced  to  take  as 
its  leader.  The  extreme  clericals  among  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
the  partisans  of  despotism  because  they  rightly  considered 
It  u  most  favourable  to  the  church,  began  to  be  discontented 
with  King  Ferdinand,  who  seemed  wanting  in  energy.  When 
the  king  showed  his  intention  to  alter  the  la*  of  succession  in 
order  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  daughter  Isabella,  the  clericals 
(in  the  Spanish  phrase,  "  apostolicos  ")  banded  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Don  Cirlov  There  can  be  no  question' that  if  he  had 
been  disposed  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  be 
would  have  been  followed,  and  might  have  put  Ferdinand  under 
restraint.  But  Don  Carloa  held  hia  principles  honestly.  He 
considered  rebellion  aa  a  sin  in  a  prince  as  much  as  in  other  men, 
and  aa  wicked  when  made  by  "  apostAUcoa  "  as  by  liberals. 
Ho  would  do  no  more  than  assert  his  rights,  and  those  of  his 
children,  in  words.  His  wife  and  her  sister,  the  princess 
Beira,  widow  of  his  first  cousin  the  infante  Pedro,  were 
scrupulous.  They  were  actively  engaged  in  intrigues  with 
"  aposiollrat."  InMarchiB33  thcprincessofBdrswasinion 
by  the  king  that  her  brother  Don  Miguel,  then  regent  in  Pot  tu 
desired  her  presence,  and  that  she  must  pay  him  a  visit. 
n  Carlos  left  lor  Portugal  with  his  * 


impany. 


Lh  the  pr 


»,  after 


:n  friendly.  In  the  loll 
month  he  was  called  upon  by  the  king  to  swear  allegiance  I 
infanta  Isabella,  afterwards  queen.  Don  Carlos  refused,  in 
respectful  terms  hut  with  great  firmness,  to  renounce  his  rights 
and  those  of  his  tons,  in  a  public  letter  dated  the  roth  ol  April. 
The  death  of  hia  brother  on  the  loth  of  September  18]]  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  claims  without  offence  to  bis 
principles,  for  in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his  partisans  he 
was  now  king.  But  he  was  entangled  in  the  civil  war  of  P01 
and  was  shut  off  from  Spain.  He  did,  and  perhaps  coul 
nothing  to  direct  the  Spaniards  who  rote  on  his  behalf,  and  had 
proclaimed  him  king  a*  Charles.  V.  When  the  Miguelitc 
was  beatci  in  Portugal,  Don  Carlo*  escaped  to  England  < 
tst  ol  June  1834  in  H.M.S.  "  Donegal."  Hia  slay  in  England 
was  snort.  On  the  rod  of  July  he  passed  over  to  France,  where 
he  was  actively  aided  by  the  legitimist  party,  and  on  the  itth 


he  Joined  Us  partisans  at  Elianndo  in  the  valley  of  Bastan,  la 
the  western  Pyrenees.  On  the  17th  of  October  of  this  year 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  Infante  by  ■  royal  decree,  con- 
firmed by  the  Cortes  00  the  15th  of  January  1817.  Don  Carina 
mined  in  Spain  till  the  defeat  of  bis  party,  and  then  escaped 
France  on  the  14th  of  September  1830.  During  these  yean 
accompanied  his  armies,  without  displaying  any  of  the  qualities 
a  general  or  even  much  personal  courage.  Bat  he  endured  a 
good  deal  of  hardship,  and  was  often  compelled  to  take  to  hiding  In 
the  hills.  On  these  ocmsiens  he  in  often  carried  over  difficult 
places  on  the  back  of  a  t  lout  guide  commonly  known  as  the  royal 
jackass  (iwro  real).  The  semblance  of  a  court  which  he  main- 
tained was  torn  by  Incessant  personal  intrigues,  and  by  con- 
flicts between  hit  generals  and  the  ecclesiastics  who  exercised 
unbounded  influence  over  hit  mind.  The  defeat  of  his  cause, 
which  had  many  chances  of  success,  was  unquestionably  due  to 
a  very  large  extent  to  his  want  of  capacity,  his  apathy,  and  bis 
increasing  absorption  in  practices  of  puerile  piety.  His  first 
wife  having  died  in  England,  Don  Carlos  married  her  elder  sister, 
the  princess  of  Beita,  in  Biscay  in  October  1837.  After  hit 
flight  from  Spain,  Don  Carloa  led  a  life  of  increasing  insignificance. 
He  abdicated  in  May  184;,  took  a  title  of  count  of  Molina,  and 
died  st  Trieste  on  the  toth  of  Msrch  1835. 

By  his  first  marriage,  Don  Carloa  had  three  sons,  Charles 
(1818-1861),  John  (18x2-1887),  and  Ferdinand  (1814-1861). 
Charles  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  his  father,  and  was  known  to 
his  partisans  as  Don  Carlos  VI.,  but  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the  count  of  Montcmolin.  In  1846,  when  the  marriageof  queen 
Isabella  was  being  negotiated,  the  Austrian  government  endeav- 
oured to  arrange  an  alliance  between  her  and  the  count  of 
Monternolin.  But  as  he  Insisted  on  the  complete  recognition  of 
bis  rights,  the  Spanish  government  refused  to  hear  of  him  as 
a  candidate.  The  Carlisle  took  up  arms  on  his  behalf  between 
1846  and  1S4S,  but  the  count,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
France  by  the  police,  did  not  join  them  in  the  field.  In  April 
i860  he  and  hit  brother  Ferdinand  landed  at  San  Carlos  de  la 
Rapita,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  in  company  with  a  feather- 
beadedofficer  named  Ortega,  who  belda  command  in  the  Balearic 
islands.  They  hoped  to  profit  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Spanish  army  was  absent  in  a  war  with  Morocco.  But  no  Carlist 
rising  took  place.  The  men  who  had  been  brought  from  the 
islands  by  Ortega  deserted  him.  Monternolin  and  his  brother, 
together  with  their  devoted  partisan  General  Elio,  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  exile,  lurked  in  hiding  for  a  fortnight  and 
were  then  captured.  Ortega  waa  shot,  but  the  princes  saved  their 
lives,  and  that  of  Elio,  by  making  an  abject  surrender  of  their 
claims.  When  he  had  been  allowed  to  escape  and  had  reached 
Cologne,  the  count  of  Monternolin  publicly  retracted  his  renunica- 
tion  on  the  t  jth  of  June,  on  the  ignominious  ground  that  it  had 
been  extorted  by  fear.  Monternolin  and  his  brother  Ferdinand 
died  within  a  fortnight  of  one  another  in  January  1B61  without 

The  third  brother,  John,  who  had  advanced  his  own  claims 
before  his  brother's  retrace! 
tentative  ol  the  legitimist  a 

the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  was  unpopular  with  the  party.    On  the 

jrd  of  October  186S  he  made  a  formal  renunciation  in  favour  ol 

bis  son  Charles  ( D  on  Cs  1  los  VII . ) ,  who  is  separately  noticed  below. 

See  Hermann  Baiimgarten,  GtxkicUt  Sptnil       " 


CARLOS,  DOM  (CruBXis  Mabja  di  los  Doloies  Juam 
Ismaaa  Joseph  Francis  Quuun  Antony  Michael  Gab  hex 
KAFHAXL)(lS48-Ioo()),princ.-ofBouibon,cloimant,asDouCarbt 
VII.,  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Laibach  on  the  30th 
of  March  1B48.  being  the  eldest  surviving  son  oi  Don  Juan  (John) 
ol  Bourbon  and  ol  the  archduchess  Maria  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Francis  IV.,  duke  ol  Modem.  Don  Carlos  was  the  grandson  ol 
the  first  pretender,  noticed  above.  He  married  in  February  iSOf, 
at  Frohsdorf,  Princess  Marguerite,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Parana 
and  niece  of  the  comtc  de  Chambord,  who  was  born  on  the  rat 
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of  January  1847,  and  who  bore  him  a  ton,  Don  Jaime,  in  1870, 
and  three  daughters.  Don  Carlos  boldly  asserted  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  two  years  after  the  revolution  of  1868 
had  driven  Queen  Isabella  II.  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons into  exile.  His  manifesto,  addressed  to  his  brother  Alphonso, 
namesake  of  his  rival,  Alphonso  XII.,  found  an  echo  in  the 
fanatical  priesthood  and  peasantry  of  many  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula,  but.  little  support  among  the  more  enlightened 
middle  classes,  especially  in  the  towns.  The  first  rising  was 
started  in  Catalonia  by  the  brother  of  the  pretender,  who  himself 
entered  Spain  by  way  of  Vera,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  on  the 
2 1  st  of  May  1872.  The  troops  of  King  Amadeus  under  General 
Moriones,  a  progressist  officer,  who  was  one  of  Spain's  ablest 
and  most  popular  commanders,  surprised  and  very  nearly  cap- 
tured the  pretender  at  Oroquista,  sending  him  a  fugitive  to  France 
in  headlong  flight  with  a  few  followers.  For  more  than  a  year 
he  loitered  about  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  the  guest  of  old  noble 
houses  who  showed  him  much  sympathy,  while  the  French 
authorities  winked  at  the  fact  that  he  was  fomenting  civil  war 
in  Spain,  where  his  guerilla  bands,  many  of  them  led  by  priests, 
committed  atrocities,  burning,  pillaging,  shooting  prisoners  of 
war,  and  not  unfrequently  ill-using  even  foreign  residents  and 
destroying  their  property.  When  the  Federal  Republic  was 
proclaimed  on  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeus,  the  Carlists  had 
overrun  Spain  to  such  an  extent  that  they  held  all  the  interior 
of  Navarre,  the  three  Basque  provinces,  and  a  great  part  of 
Catalonia,  Lower  Aragon,  and  Valencia,  and  had  made  raids 
into  the  provinces  of  Old  Castile  and  Estremadura.  Don  Carlos 
re-entered  Spain  on  the  15th  of  July  1873,  just  before  the  Carlists 
took  Estella,  in  Navarre,  which  became,  with  Tolosa  and  Durango 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  his  favourite  residence.  He  displayed 
very  lax  morals  and  an  apathy  which  displeased  his  staff  and 
partisans.  Don  Carlos  was  present  at  some  fights  around 
Estella,  and  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbao  during  its 
famous  siege  of  three  months  in  1874  until  its  relief  by  Marshals 
Serrano  and  Concha  on  the  2nd  of  May.  He  was  also  present 
at  the  battle  near  Estella  on  the  27th  of  June  1874,  in  which 
Marshal  Concha  was  killed  and  the  liberals  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  Twice  he  lost  golden  opportunities  of  making  a  rush  for 
the  capital — in  1873,  during  the  Federal  Republic,  and  after 
Concha's  death.  From  the  moment  that  his  cousin  Alphonso  XII. 
was  proclaimed  king  at  Sagunto,  at  Valencia,  in  Madrid,  and 
at  Logrono,  by  General  Campos,  Daban,  Jovellar,  Primo  de 
Rivera,  and  Laserna,  the  star  of  the  pretender  was  on  the  wane. 
Only  once,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Alphonsist  restoration,  the 
army  of  Don  Carlos  checked  the  Liberal  forces  in  Navarre,  and 
surprised  and  made  prisoners  half  a  brigade,  with  guns  and 
colours,  at  Lacar,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  new  king  and  his 
headquarters.  This  was  the  last  Carlist  success.  The  tide  of  war 
set  in  favour  of  Alphonso  XII.,  whose  armies  swept  the  Carlist 
bands  out  of  central  Spain  and  Catalonia  in  1875,  while  Marshal 
Quesada,  in  (he  upper  Ebro  valley,  Navarre,  and  Ulava,  prepared 
by  a  series  of  successful  operations  the  final  advance  of  180,000 
men,  headed  by  Quesada  and  the  king,  which  defeated  the  Carlists 
at  Estella,  Pefla  Plata,  and  Elgueta,  thus  forcing  Don  Carlos 
with  a  few  thousand  faithful  Carlists  to  retreat  and  surrender  to 
the  French  frontier  authorities  in  March  1876. 

The  pretender  went  to  Pau,  and  there,  singularly  enough, 
issued  his  proclamations  bidding  temporary  adieu  to  the  nation 
and  to  his  volunteers  from  the  same  chateau  where  Queen 
Isabella,  also  a  refugee,  had  issued  hers  in  1868.  From  that  date 
Don  Carlos  became  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  travelling  much  in 
the  Old  and  New  World,  and  raising  some  scandal  by  his  mode  of 
life.  He  fixed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  England,  then  in  Paris, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  at  the  request  of  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment, and  next  in  Austria,  before  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Viarreggio  in  Italy.  Like  all  pretenders,  he  never  gave  in,  and 
his  pretensions,  haughtily  reasserted,  often  troubled  the  courts 
and  countries  whose  hospitality  he  enjoyed.  His  great  dis- 
appointment was  the  coldness  towards  him  of  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
and  the  favour  shown  by  that  pontiff  for  Alphonso  XII.  and  his 
godson,  Alphonso  XIII.   Don  Carlos  had  two  splendid  chances 


of  testing  the  power  of  his  party  in  Spain,  but  failed  to  profit 
by  them.  The  first  was  when  he  was  invited  to  unfurl  his  flag 
on  the  death  of  Alphonso  XII.,  when  the  perplexities  and  un- 
certainties of  Castihan  politics  reached  a  climax  during  the  first 
year  of  a  long  minority  under  a  foreign  queen-regent.  The  second 
was  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  and  after  the 
loss  of  the  colonies,  when  the  discontent  was  so  widespread 
that  the  Carlists  were  able  to  assure  their  prince  that  many 
Spaniards  looked  upon  his  cause  as  the  one  untried  solution  of  the 
national  difficulties.  Don  Carlos  showed  his  usual  lack  of  decision; 
he  wavered  between  the  advice  of  those  who  told  him  to  unfurl 
his  standard  with  a  view  to  rally  all  the  discontented  and  dis- 
appointed, and  of  those  who  recommended  him  to  wait  until  a  great 
pronunciamientol  chiefly  military,  should  be  made  in  his  favour — 
a  day-dream  founded  upon  the  coquetting  of  General  Weyler  and 
other  officers  with  the  Carlist  senators  and  deputies  in  Madrid. 
Afterwards  the  pretender  continued  to  ask  his  partisans  to  go 
on  organizing  their  forces  for  action  some  day,  and  to  push 
their  propaganda  and  preparations,  which  was  easy  enough 
in  view  of  the  indulgence  shown  them  by  all  the  governments 
of  the  regency  and  the  open  favour  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
priesthood,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  the  religious  orders, 
and  the  Jesuits,  swarming  all  over  the  kingdom.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  in  1893,  Don  Carlos  married  in  the  following 
year  Princess  Marie  Bertha  of  Rohan.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
July  1909.  His  son  by  his  first  wife,  Don  Jaime,  was  educated 
in  Austrian  and  British  military  schools  before  he  entered  the 
Russian  army,  in  which  he  became  a  colonel  of  dragoons. 

CARLOW,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.  by  the  counties  Kildare  and  Wicklow,  E.  by  Wicklow 
and  Wexford,  S.  by  Wexford,  and  W.  by  Queen's  county  and 
Kilkenny.  Excepting  Louth,  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland, 
having  an  area  of  221,424  acres,  or  about  346  sq.  m.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  in  general  level  or  gently  undulating,  and  of 
pleasing  appearance,  except  the  elevated  tract  of  land  known 
as  the  ridge  of  Old  Leighlin  (Gallows  Hill  Bog,  974  ft.),  forming 
the  beginning  of  the  coal-measures  of  Leinster,  and  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  county  bordering  on  Wexford,  where  the 
wild  and  barren  granitic  elevations  of  Knockroe  (1746  ft.) 
and  Mount  Leinster  (2610  ft.)  present  a  bolder  aspect.  Glacial 
deposits,  which  overspread  the  lower  grounds,  sometimes  afford 
good  examples  of  the  ridge-forms  known  as  eskers,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagenalstown.  There  are  no  lakes  nor  canals 
in  the  county,  nor  does  it  contain  the  source  of  any  important 
river;  but  on  its  western  side  it  is  intersected  from  north  to 
south  by  the  Barrow,  which  is  navigable  throughout  the  county 
and  affords  means  of  communication  with  the  port  of  Waterford; 
while  on  the  eastern  border  the  Slaney,  which  is  not  navigable 
in  any  part  of  its  course  through  the  county,  passes  out  of 
Carlow  into  Wexford  at  Newtownbarry. 

Carlow  is  largely  a  granite  county;  but  here  the  Leinster 
Chain  does  not  form  a  uniform  moorland.  The  mica-schists  and 
Silurian  slates  of  its  eastern  flank  are  seen  in  the  diversified 
and  hilly  country  on  the  pass  over  the  shoulder  of  ML  Leinster, 
between  Newtownbarry  and  Bonis.  The  highland  drops  west- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Barrow,  Carlow  and  Bagenalstown 
lying  on  Carboniferous  Limestone,  which  here  abuts  upon  the 
granite.  On  the  west  of  the  hollow,  the  high  edge  of  the  Castle- 
comer  coalfields  rises,  scarps  of  limestone,  grit,  and  coal-measures 
succeeding  one  another  on  the  ascent  Formerly  day-ironstone 
was  raised  from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  strata. 

The  soil  is  of  great  natural  richness,  and  the  country  is  among 
the  most  generally  fertile  in  the  island.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  is  not  so  fully  developed  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  land  would  suggest;  in  effect,  the  extent 
of  land  under  tillage  shows  a  distinctly  retrograde  movement, 
being  rather  more  than  half  that  under  pasture.  The  pasture 
land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  generally  occupied  as  dairy  farms, 
the  butter  made  in  this  county  maintaining  a  high  reputation 
in  the  Dublin  market.  The  farms  are  frequently  large,  and  care 
Is  given  to  die  breeding  of  cattle.  Sheep  and  poultry,  however, 
receive  the  greatest  attention.  The  staple  trade  of  the  county  is 
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in  corn,  flour,  meal,  butter  and  provisions,  which  are  exported 
in  large  quantities.  There  are  no  manufactures.  The  sandstone 
of  the  county  is  frequently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  split  easily 
into  layers,  known  in  commerce  as  Carlow  flags. 

Porcelain  day  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tullow;  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  turn  this  product  to  use. 

The  Great  Southern  k  Western  railway  from  Kildare  to  Wexford 
follows  the  river  Barrow  through  the  county,  with  a  branch  from 
Bagenalstown  to  Kilkenny,  while  another  branch  from  the  north 
terminates  at  Tullow. 

As  regards  population  (41,964  in  1891;  37.74*  in  1901), 
the  county  shows  a  decrease  among  the  more  serious  of  Irish 
counties,  and  correspondingly  heavy  emigration  returns.  Of  the 
total,  about  89%  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  nearly  the  whole 
are  rural.  Carlow  (pop.  6513),  Bagenalstown  (1882),  and 
Tullow  (1725)  are  the  only  towns.  The  county  is  divided  into 
seven  baronies,  and  contains  forty-four  civil  parishes  and  parts 
of  parishes.  It  belongs  to  the  Protestant  diocese  of  Dublin  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  The 
assizes  are  held  at  Carlow,  and  quarter  sessions  at  that  town 
and  also  at  Bagenalstown  and  Tullow.  One  member  is  returned 
to  parliament. 

Carlow,  under  the  name  of  Catherlogh,  is  among  the  counties 
generally  considered  to  have  been  created  in  the  reign  of  John. 
Leinster  was  confirmed  as  a  liberty  to  William  Marshal,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  by  John,  and  Carlow,  among  other  counties  in  this 
area,  had  the  privileges  of  a  palatinate  on  descending  to  one  of 
the  earl's  heiresses.  The  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  county  com- 
prise large  cromlechs  at  Browne's  Hill  near  Carlow  and  at 
Hacketstown,  and  a  rath  near  Leighlin  Bridge,  in  which  were 
found  several  urns  of  baked  earth,  containing  only  small  quan- 
tities of  dust.  Some  relics  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  buildings 
exist,  and  also  the  remains  of  several  castles  built  after  the 
English  settlement.  Old  Leighlin,  where  the  12th  century 
cathedral  of  St  Lazerian  is  situated,  is  merely  a  village,  although 
until  the  Union  it  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

CARLOW,  the  county  town  of  Co.  Carlow,  Ireland,  on  the 
navigable  river  Barrow.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1001)  6513. 
It  is  56  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  &  Western 
railway.  The  castle  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  appointed  governor  of  Ireland  in  n  79,  but  sometimes 
attributed  to  King  John),  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  river,  is  still  a  chief  feature  of  attraction  in  the  general 
view  of  the  town,  although  there  is  not  much  of  the  original 
building  left.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  quadrangle,  with  a 
massive  round  tower  at  each  angle.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  Patrick  (1793),  a  plain  but 
spacious  building  in  a  picturesque  park  adjoining  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin;  the 
Protestant  parish  church,  with  a  handsome  steeple  of  modern 
erection;  the  court-house,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  an  octagonal 
stone  building  with  a  handsome  Ionic  portico;  and  other  county 
buildings.  The  cathedral,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  has  a 
highly  ornamented  west  front,  and  a  monument  to  Bishop  James 
Doyle  (d.  1834).  The  Wellington  Bridge  over  the  river  Barrow 
connects  Carlow  with  the  suburb  of  Graigue.  Two  m.  N.E.  of 
the  town  is  one  of  the  finest  cromlechs  in  Ireland,  and  3  m. 
to  the  west  is  the  notable  church,  of  Norman  and  pre-Norman 
date,  of  Killeshin  in  Queen's  county.  The  industries  of  Carlow 
consist  of  brewing  and  flour-milling,  and  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs. 

Carlow  was  of  early  importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  king's  exchequer  was  removed  thither,  and  £500,  a  large 
sum  at  that  period,  applied  towards  surrounding  the  town  with 
a  strong  wall.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  castle  was  taken,  and  the  town  burned  by  the  Irish  chieftain, 
Rory  Oge  O'More.  When  summoned  to  surrender  by  Ireton, 
the  Commonwealth  general,  during  the  war  of  1641,  Carlow 
submitted  without  resistance.  In  the  insurrection  of  1798  the 
castle  was  attacked  by  an  undisciplined  body  of  insurgents. 
They  were  speedily  repulsed,  and  suffered  severe  loss,  no  quarter 
being  given;  and,  in  the  confusion  of  their  flight,  many  of  the 


insurgents  took  refuge  hi  nouses,  which  the  lung's  troops  Im- 
mediately set  on  fire.  Carlow  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation 
as  early  as  the  13th  century,  and  was  reincorporated,  with 
enlarged  privileges,  by  James  I.  The  corporation,  which  was 
styled  "  The  Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses  and  Commonalty  of 
the  Borough  of  Catherlogh,"  was  authorized  to  return  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  town  returned  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  parliament  until  1885. 

CARLSBAD,  or  Kaiser-Karlsbad  (Czech,  Korloty  Vary}, 
a  town  and  celebrated  watering-place  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
116  m.  W.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1000)  14,640.  It  is 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  1227  ft  and  lies  in  the  beautiful 
narrow  and  winding  valley  of  the  Tepl  at  its  junction  with  the 
Eger,  being  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  granite  hills,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  of  pine.  The  town  is  spread  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Eger,  its  houses  being  built 
up  the  mountain  sides  in  tier  above  tier  of  terraces  approached 
by  long  flights  of  steps  or  steep  and  tortuous  roads.  This 
irregularity  of  site  and  plan,  together  with  the  varied  form  and 
high-pitched  roofs  of  the  houses,  makes  the  place  very  picturesque. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  of  Carlsbad  are  the  Catholic 
parish  church,  built  in  1732-1736  in  rococo  style;  the  gorgeous 
Russian  church,  finished  in  1897;  tne  English  church;  and  a 
handsome  synagogue.  In  the  first  rank  of  the  other  buildings 
stands  the  famous  Muhlbrunnen  Colonnade,  erected  between 
187 1  and  1878,  which,  with  its  103  monolithic  granite  Corinthian 
columns,  is  a  fine  example  of  modern  classical  architecture; 
the  Kurhaus  (1S65);  the  magnificent  Kaiserbad,  built  in  1895 
in  the  French  Renaissance  style,  and  several  other  bathing 
establishments;  the  Sprudel  Colonnade,  an  imposing  iron  and 
glass  structure,  built  in  1879,  within  which  rises  the  Sprudel, 
the  principal  spring  of  Carlsbad;  and  several  hospitals  and 
hospices  for  poor  patients.  Both  banks  of  the  Tepl  are  provided 
with  quais,  planted  with  trees,  which  constitute  the  chief  pro- 
menades of  the  centre  of  the  town;  and  there  are,  besides,  a 
municipal  park  and  several  public  gardens. 

The  mineral  springs,  to  which  Carlsbad  owes  its  fame,  rise 
from  beneath  a  very  hard  kind  of  rock,  known  as  Sprudelschale  or 
Sprudcldeckc,  beneath  which  it  is  believed  that  there  exists 
a  large  common  reservoir  of  the  hot  mineral  water,  known  as 
the  Sprudelkesscl.  Several  artificial  apertures  in  the  rock  have 
been  made  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  of  this  subterranean 
cauldron,  which,  owing  to  the  incrustations  deposited  by  the 
water,  require  to  be  cleared  at  regular  intervals.  Altogether 
there  are  seventeen  warm  springs,  with  a  temperature  varying 
from  164*  F.  to  107-7°  F.,  and  two  cold  ones.  The  oldest,  best- 
known,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  copious  spring  is  the 
Sprudel,  a  hot  geyser  with  a  temperature  of  164°  F.,  which 
gushes  up  in  jets  of  1}  ft.  thick  to  a  height  of  about  3}  ft.,  and 
delivers  about  405  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Other  springs 
are  the  Muhlbrunnen,  with  a  temperature  of  121°  F.,  which  is 
after  the  Sprudel  the  most  used  spring;  the  Neubrunnen 
(138*  F.);  the  Kaiser-Karl-Quelle  (1120  F.);  the  Theresien- 
brunnen  (134°  F.),  &c.  The  warm  springs  belong  to  the  class 
of  alkaline-saline  waters  and  have  all  the  same  chemical  com- 
position, varying  only  in  their  degree  of  temperature.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  Sprudel,  taken  to  a  thousand  parts, 
of  water,  is:  2*405  sulphate  of  soda,  1  298  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
1  04  2  chloride  of  soda,  o  186  sulphate  of  potash,  o- 166  bicarbonate 
of  magnesia,  0-012  bicarbonate  of  lithium,  and  0066  carbonic 
acid  gas.  They  contain  also  traces  of  arsenic,  antimony,  selenium, 
rubidium,  tin  and  organic  substances.  The  water  is  colourless  and 
odourless,  with  a  slightly  acidulated  and  salt  taste,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-0053  at  64  40  F.  The  waters  are  used  both 
for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  are  very  beneficent  in  cases  of  liver 
affections,  biliary  and  renal  calculi,  diabetes,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  uric  add  troubles.  They  are  very  powerful  in  their  effect 
and  must  not  be  used  except  under  medical  direction,  and  during 
the  cure,  a  carefully-regulated  diet  must  be  observed,  coupled 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  number 
of  visitors  in  1901  was  51.454;  to  1756  It  was  only  257;  in  1828 
it  was  37 U'.  *nd  »t  attained  14,182  in  1869,  and  34,306  in  1800. 
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Carlsbad  it  encircled  by  mountains,  covered  with  beautiful 
forests  of  pine,  which  are  made  accessible  by  well-kept  paths. 
Just  above  the  town  towers  the  Hirschensprung  (1620  ft.), 
a  little  farther  the  Freundschaftshtthe  (1722  ft.);  the  Franz- 
Josefs-Hohe  (1663  ft.);  and  the  Aberg  (1080  ft.).  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the'Tepl  ties  the  RudolfshOhe  (1370  ft.); 
the  Dreikreuzberg  (1805  ft.);  the  Kdnig  Otto's  Hdhc  (i960  ft.); 
and  the  Ewiges  Leben  (2086  ft.),  with  the  Stephaniewarte,  a 
tower,  98  ft.  high,  built  in  1889,  which  commands  a  superb  view. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  the  porcelain  and  stoneware  industry 
of  Bohemia,  and  manufactures  a  special  liqueur  (Karhbader 
Bitter),  besides  various  objects  from  the  Sprudel  rock  and  con- 
fectionery. It  exported,  in  1901 ,  2  J  millions  of  bottles  of  mineral 
water,  and  160,000  lb  of  Sprudel  salt,  i.e.  salt  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  the  water  of  the  Sprudel. 

Many  interesting  places  are  to  be  found  near  Carlsbad.  To 
the  north  is  the  village  of  Dallwitz,  with  a  porcelain  factory, 
a  handsome  castle  and  beautiful  oaks  extolled  by  Theodor 
Korner,  under  which  he  composed  in  181 2  his  touching  elegy  on 
the  downfall  of  Germany.  To  the  east  is  the  watering-place  of 
Giesshtibl-Puchstein  with  celebrated  springs,  which  contain 
alkaline  waters  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  the  west 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eger,  the  village  of  Aich,  with  a  porcelain 
factory,  and  a  little  farther  the  much-visited  Hans  Heiling's 
Rock,  a  wild  and  romantic  spot,  with  which  a  very  touching 
legend  is  connected.  To  the  south-oast  the  ruined  castle  of 
Engelhaus,  situated  on  a  rock  of  phonolite,  2340  ft.  high,  built 
probably  in  the  first  part  of  the  13th  century  and  destroyed  by 
the  Swedes  in  1635.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ties  the  actual 
village  of  Engelhaus. 

According  to  legend  the  springs'of  Carlsbad  were  discovered 
during  a  hunting  expedition  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who 
built  the  town,  which  derives  its  name  from  him,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Tepl.  But  the  hot  springs  were  already  known  two 
centuries  before,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  river  Tepl 
(warm),  under  which  name  the  river  was  known  in  the  12th 
century.  Besides,  on  the  same  spot  stood  already  in  the  13th 
century  a  place  called  Vary,  which  means  the  Sprudel.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  after  being  cured  here, 
built  about  1358  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  and  accorded 
many  privileges  to  the  town.  It  obtained  its  charter  as  a  town 
in  13 70;  the  fame  of  the  waters  spread  and  it  was  created  a  royal 
free  town  in  1707  by  the  emperor  Joseph  L  The  waters  were 
used  only  for  bathing  purposes  until  1520,  when  they  began  to  be 
prescribed  also  for  drinking.  The  first  Kurhaus  was  erected  in 
1711  near  the  Mflhlbrunnen,  and  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one, 
built  in  1 76 1  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Carlsbad  was 
nearly  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1604,  and  another  great 
fire  raged  here  In  1759.  It  also  suffered  much  from  inundations, 
especially  in  1582  and  1800.  In  August  1819  a  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  the  German  courts  took  place  here  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Prince  Metternich,  when  many  reactionary  measures, 
embodied  in  the  so-called  "  Carlsbad  Decrees "  (see  below), 
were  agreed  upon  and  introduced  in  the  various  states  of  the 
German  Confederation. 

Among  the  extensive  literature  of  the  place  see  Mannl,  Carlsbad 
and  its  Mineral  Springs  (Leipzig,  1850) :  Cartel  I  icri,  Karlsbad  als 
Kurort  (Karlsbad.  1888);  Friedenthal,  Der  Kurort  Karlsbad  Topa- 
gnpkixk  und  Medmnisch  (Karlsbad.  1895). 

CARLSBAD  DECREES  (Karlsbader  Beschlitsse),  the  name 
usually  given  to  a  series  of  resolutions  (Beschliisse)  passed  by  a 
conference  of  the  ministers  and  envoys  of  the  more  important 
German  states,  held  at  Carlsbad  from  the  6th  to  the  31st  of 
August  18 19.  The  occasion  of  the  meeting  was  the  desire  of 
Prince  Metternich  to  take  advantage  of  the  consternation  caused 
by  recent  revolutionary  outrages  (especially  the  murder  of  the 
dramatist  Kotzcbue  by  Karl  Sand)  to  persuade  the  German 
governments  to  combine  in  a  system  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Liberal  agitation  in  Germany.  The  pretended  urgency  of  the 
case  served  as  the  excuse  for  only  inviting  to  the  conference  those 
states  whose  ministers  happened  to  be  visiting  Carlsbad  at  the 
time.    The  conferences  were,  therefore,  actually  attended  by 


the  representatives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wdrt- 
temberg,  Hanover,  Baden,  Nassau  and  Mecklenburg;  at  the 
fourth  conference  (August  9th)  Baron  von  Fritsch,  minister  of 
state  for  Saxe- Weimar,  who  *'  happened  to  be  present "  at 
Carlsbad  on  that  day,  attended  by  special  invitation.  Prince 
Metternich  presided  over  the  conferences,  and  Friedrich  von 
Gcntz  acted  as  secretary. 

The  business  to  be  discussed,  as  announced  in  Metternich's 
opening  address,  was  twofold:  (1)  Matters  of  urgent  importance 
necessitating  immediate  action;  (2)  Questions  affecting  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  German  Confederation,  demand- 
ing more  careful  and  prolonged  discussion.  To  the  first  class 
belonged  (a)  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  uniform  system  of  press 
regulation  in  Germany;  (b)  the  most  urgent  measures  in  regard 
to  the  supervision  of  universities  and  schools;  (c)  measures  in 
view  of  the  already  discovered  machinations  of  the  political 
parties.  To  the  second  class  belonged  (a)  the  more  dear 
definition  of  article  XIII.  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  (i.e.  state 
constitutions);  (b)  the  creation  of  a  permanent  federal  supreme 
court;  (c)  the  creation  of  a  federal  executive  organization 
{Bundes- Executions  Ordnung)  armed  with  power  to  make  the 
decrees  of  the  diet  and  the  judgments  of  the  high  court  effective; 
(</)  the  facilitation  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  .con* 
federation  in  accordance  with  article  XIX.  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation (Beilage  A.  sum  ersten  Protokoll,  Martens,  iv.  p.  74). 

These  questions  were  debated  in  twenty-three  formal  confer- 
ences. On  the  issues  raised  by  the  first  class  there  was  practical 
unanimity.  All  were  agreed  that  the  state  of  Germany  demanded 
disciplinary  measures,  and  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  it 
was  determined  to  lay  before  the  federal  diet  definite  proposals 
for  (1)  a  uniform  press  censorship  over  all  periodical  publications; 
(2)  a  system  of  "  curators  "  to  supervise  the  education  given 
in  universities  and  schools,  with  disciplinary  enactments  against 
professors  and  teachers  who  should  use  their  position  for  purposes 
of  political  propaganda;  (3)  the  erection  of  a  central  commission 
at  Mainz,  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers,  for  the  purpose  of 
unmasking  the  widespread  revolutionary  conspiracy,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  assumed. 

On  the  questions  raised  under  the  second  class  there  was  more 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  of  the  conference  was  occupied  in  discussing  the 
burning  question  of  the  due  interpretation  of  article  XIII. 
The  controversy  raged  round  the  distinction  between  M  assemblies 
of  estates,"  as  laid  down  in  the  article,  and  "  representative 
assemblies,"  such  as  had  been  already  established  in  several 
German  states.  Gcntz,  in  an  elaborate  memorandum  (Neben~ 
beilage  turn  siebenten  Protokoll,  Iv.  p.  102),  laid  down  that 
representation  by  estates  was  the  only  system  compatible  with 
the  conservative  principle,  as  the  "  outcome  of  a  well-ordered 
civil  society,  in  which  the  relations  and  rights  of  the  several 
estates  are  due  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  classes  and  cor- 
porations on  which  they  are  based,  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  modified  bylaw  without  detracting  from  the  essentials  of  the 
sovereign  power  ";  whereas  representative  assemblies  are  based 
on  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  people."  In  answer  to  this,  Count 
Wintzingerode,  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Wttrttemberg,  placed 
on  record  (Ncbenbeilage  2  turn  neunten  Protokoll,  p.  147)  a  protest, 
in  which  he  urged  that  to  insist  on  the  system  of  estates  would  be 
to  stereotype  caste  distinctions  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age,  would  alienate  public  opinion  from  the  governments,  and 
— if  enforced  by  the  central  power — would  violate  the  sovereign 
independence  of  those  states  which,  like  WUrt temberg,  had 
already  established  representative  constitutions. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  ministers  present  favoured  the 
Austrian  interpretation  of  article  XIII.  as  elaborated  by  Gents, 
they  were  as  tittle  prepared  as  the  representative  of  Wurttem- 
berg  to  agree  to  any  hasty  measures  for  strengthening  the 
federal  government  at  the  expense  of  the  jealously  guarded 
prerogatives  of  the  minor  sovereignties.  The  result  was  that  the 
constitutional  questions  falling  under  the  second  dass  were 
reserved  for  further  discussion  at  a  general  conference  of  German 
ministers  to  be  summoned  at  Vienna  later  in  the  year.    The 
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effective  Carlsbad  resolutions,  Subsequently  issued  as  laws  by 
the  federal  diet,  were  therefore  only  those  dealing  with  the 
curbing  of  the  "  revolutionary  "  agitation.  For  the  results  of 
their  operation  see  Germany:  History. 

The  acta,  protocols  and  resolutions  of  the  conference  of  Carlsbad 
are  given  in  M.  de  Martens'*  Nouveau  Recueil  gintral  de  tr axles,  &c, 
t.  4,  pp.  8-166  (Gdttingen,  1846).  An  interesting  criticism  of  the 
Carlsbad  Decrees  is  appended  (p.  166J,  addressed  by  Baron  Hans 
von  Gagern,  Luxemburg:  representative  in  the  federal  diet,  to 
Baron  von  Pleseen,  Mecklenburg  plenipotentiary  at  the  conference 
of  Carlsbad.    •  (W.A.P.) 

CARLSTADT,  Karlstadt  or  Karolostadt  ( 1480- 1 541), 
German  reformer,  whose  real  name  was  Andreas  Rudolf  Boden- 
stein,  was  born  at  Carlstadt  in  Bohemia.  He  entered  the 
university  of  Erfurt  in  the  winter  term  of  1400-1500,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1503,  when  he  went  to  Cologne.  In  the  winter 
term  of  1504- 1505  he  transferred  himself  to  the  newly  founded 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  be  soon  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  a  zealous  champion  of 
the  scholastic  system  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  against  the  revised 
nominalism  associated  with  the  name  of  Occam.  In  1508  he 
was  made  canon  of  the  AlUrheiligenstift,  a  collegiate  church 
incorporated  in  the  university;  and  in  15 10  he  became  doctor  of 
theology  and  archdeacon,  his  duties  being  to  preach,  to  say  mass 
once  a  week  and  to  lecture  before  the  university;  in  1513  he 
was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  In  1 51 5  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  with  a  view  to  becoming  provost  of  the  AUer- 
keiligensti/t  he  studied  law,  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  juris 
Htriusque.  His  experiences  in  the  papal  city  produced  upon  him 
the  same  effect  as  upon  Luther,  and  when  in  15 16  he  returned  to 
Germany  it  was  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Thomist  philosophy 
and  as  a  champion  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  impotence 
of  the  human  will  and  salvation  through  Divine  grace  alone. 
The  151  theses  of  Carlstadt,  dated  the  16th  of  September  15 16, 
discovered  by  Theodor  Kolde  ("  Wittenberger  Disputations- 
tiusen  "  in  Zeitschrift  filr  KirckengeschichU,  xi.  p.  448,  &c), 
prove  that,  so  far  from  owing  bis  change  of  view  to  Luther's 
influence,  he  was  at  this  time  actually  in  advance  of  Luther. 
The  two  reformers  were,  in  fact,  never  friends;  though  from  the 
end  of  1 5 16  onwards  the  development  of  each  was  considerably 
influenced  by  the  other. 

In  the  spring  of  1 518,  in  reply  to  Eck's  Obelisci,  an  attack  on 
Luther's  95  theses,  Carlstadt  published  a  series  of  theses,  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  he  regarded 
as  verbally  inspired)  over  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  and  asserting  the  liability  of  general  councils  to 
error.  Eck  challenged  him  to  a  public  disputation,  in  which 
Luther  also  took  part,  and  which  lasted  from  the  27th  of  June 
to  the  15th  of  July  1519.-  In  this  dialectical  warfare  Carlstadt 
was  no  match  for  Eck;  but  the  dispute  only  served  to  confirm 
him  in  his  revolt  from  the  dominant  theology,  and  in  three  violent 
polemical  treatises  against  Eck  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the 
exclusive  operation  of  grace  in  the  justification  of  believers. 

This  attitude  led  him  in  1520,  by  a  logical  development,  to  an 
open  attack  on  all  those  ecclesiastical  practices  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works  had  become  crystallized; 
e.g.  indulgences  and  the  abuse  of  holy  water  and  consecrated 
salt.  At  the  same  time  he  appeared  as  the  first  of  modern  biblical 
critics,  denying  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
classing  the  Scriptures  into  three  categories  of  different  value  in 
accordance  with  the  degrees  of  certainty  as  to  their  traditional 
origin.  He  still,  however,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration,  and  attacked  Luther  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  James. 
In  1520  Carlstadt's  name  was  included  in  the  papal  bull  ex- 
communicating Luther;  after  a  momentary  hesitation  he  decided 
to  remain  firm  in  his  protestant  attitude,  published  an  appeal 
from  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  and  attacked  the  corruptions 
of  the  papacy  itself  in  a  treatise  on  "  the  holiness  of  the  pope  " 
(Von  pdpstiicher  Hciligkeit,  October  17th,  1520). 

In  May  1521  Carlstadt  went  to  Denmark,  on  the  invitation  of 
King  Christian  II.,  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  the  church;  but  his 
disposition  was  anything  but  conciliatory,  and,  though  his 
influence  is  traceable  in  the  royal  law  of  the  26th  of  May  1521 


abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  he  was  forced,  by  the  hos- 
tility of  nobles  and  clerics  alike,  to  leave  after  a  few  weeks'  stay. 
In  June  he  was  back  in  Wittenberg,  busy  with  tracts  on  the  Holy 
Sacrament  (he  still  believed  in  the  corporeal  presence)  and  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (de  coeHJbotu).  Carlstadt  has  been 
unjustly  accused  of  being  responsible-  for  the  riots  against  the 
Mass  fomented  by  the  Augustinian  friars  and  the  students;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  his  best  to  keep  the  peace,  pending  a 
decision  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  authorities  of  the 
university,  and  it  was  not  till  Christmas  day  that  he  himself 
publicly  communicated  the  laity  under  both  species.  Tho  next 
day  he  announced  his  engagement  to  a  young  lady  of  noble 
family,  Anna  von  Mochau. 

From  this  moment  Carlstadt  was  accepted  as  the  leader  of 
Protestantism  in  Wittenberg;  and,  at  his  instance,  auricular 
confession,  the  elevation  of  the  Host  and  the  rules  for  fasting 
were  abolished.  On  the  19th  of  January  he  was  married,  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  the  university  professors  and  dty 
magistrates.  A  few  days  later  the  property  of  the  religious 
corporations  was  confiscated  by  the  dty  and,  after  pensions  had 
been  assigned  to  their  former  members,  was  handed  over  to 
charitable  foundations.  A  pronouncement  of  Carlstadt 's  against 
pictures  and  images,  supported  by  the  town,  also  led  to  icono- 
clastic excesses. 

The  return  of  Luther  early  in  March,  however,  ended  Carl- 
stadt's supremacy.  The  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  was  stren- 
uously opposed  to  any  alteration  in  the  traditional  services,  and 
at  his  command  Luther  restored  communion  in  one  kind  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  Carlstadt  himself,  though  still  pro- 
fessor, was  deprived  of  all  influence  in  practical  affairs,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  theological  speculation,  which  led  him 
ever  nearer  to  the  position  of  the  mystics.  He  now  denied  the 
necessity  for  a  clerical  order  at  all,  called  himself  "  a  new  layman," 
doffed  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  lived  for  a  while  as  a  peasant 
with  his  wife's  relations  at  Segrena,  In  the  middle  of  1523, 
however,  he  went  to  Orlamunde,  a  living  held  by  him  with  his 
canonry,  and  there  in  the  parish  church  reformed  the  services 
according  to  his  ideas,  abolishing  the  Mass  and  even  preaching 
against  the  necessity  for  sacraments  at  all.  He  still  continued 
occasionally  to  lecture  at.  Wittenberg  and  to  fulminate  against 
Luther's  policy  of  compromise. 

All  this  brought  him  into  violent  conflict  with  the  elector, 
the  university  and  Luther  himself.  His  professorship  and  living 
were  confiscated  and,  in  September  1524,  he  went  into  exile 
with  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  now  exposed  to  great  privations 
and  hardships,  but  found  opportunity  for  polemical  writing, 
proclaiming  for  the  first  time  his  disbelief  in  the  "  Real  Presence." 
He  preached  wherever  he  could  gain  a  hearing,  and  visited 
Strassburg,  Heidelberg,  Zurich,  Basel,  Schweinfurth,  Kitzingea 
and  Nttrdlingen,  before  he  found  a  more  permanent  resting-place 
at  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber.  He  was  here  when  the  Peasants' 
War  broke  out,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  reason  with  the 
insurgents.  His  admonitions  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  only 
succeeded  in  bringing  himself  under  suspicion  of  being  in  part 
responsible  for  their  excesses.  When  Rothenburg  was  taken 
by  the  margrave  of  Anspach  (28th  June  1525)  Carlstadt  had  to 
fly  for  his  life.  His  spirit  was  now  broken,  and  from  Frankfort 
he  wrote  to  Luther  humbly  praying  him  to  intercede  for  him 
with  the  elector.  Luther  agreed  to  do  so,  on  receiving  from 
Carlstadt  a  recantation  of  his  heterodox  views  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  as  the  result  the  latter  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Wittenberg  (1525).  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  lecture, 
and  he  lived  as  a  peasant,  first  at  Segrena  and  afterwards  at 
Bergwitz,  cultivating  small  properties,  in  which  he  had  invested 
the  remnant  of  his  fortune,  with  such  poor  success  that  at  the 
end  of  1526  he  had  to  eke  out  a  living  as  a  pedlar  in  the  little 
town  of  Kemberg.  This  was  endurable;  but  not  so  tht  demand 
presently  made  upon  him  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  Zwingli 
and  Oecolampadius.  Once  more  be  revolted;  to  agree  with 
"  Dr  Martin's  opinions  on  the  sacrament "  was  as  difficult  as 
flying  like  a  bird;  he  appealed  to  the  elector  to  allow  him  to 
leave  Saxony;  but  the  elector's  conscience  was  in  Luther's 
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keeping,  art  Carbtadt  had  to  flyignominiouslyin  order  to  avoid 
imprisonment  He  escaped  to  Holstein,  where  in  March  1520 
be  stayed  with  the  Anabaptist  Mekhior  Hofmann.  Expelled 
by  the  authorities,  he  took  refuge  in  East  Friesland,  where  he 
remained  till  the  beginning  of  1530  under  the  protection  of  a 
nobleman  in  sympathy  with  the  Helvetic  reformers.  His 
preaching  gave  him  great  influence,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  persecution  again  sent  him  on  his  travels.  He  ultimately 
reached  Zurich,  where  the  recommendations  of  Bucer  and 
Oecolampadius  secured  him  a  friendly  reception  by  Zwingli,  who 
procured  him  employment.  After  Zwingli's  death  he  remained 
in  close  intercourse  with  the  Zurich  preachers,  who  defended 
him  against  renewed  attacks  on  Luther's  part;  and  finally,  in 
1534,  on  BuHinger's  recommendation,  he  was  called  to  Basel  as 
preacher  at  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  professor  at  the  university. 
Here  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the  24th  of  December  1541 

During  these  latter  years  Carlstadt's  attitude  became  more 
moderate.  His  championship  of  the  town  council  against  the 
theocratic  claims  of  Antbtes  Myconius  and  the  ecclesiastical 
council,  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  the  university,  was 
perhaps  in  consonance  with  his  earlier  views  on  the  relations  of 
clergy  and  laity.  He  was,  however,  also  instrumental  in  restoring 
the  abolished  doctorate  of  theology  and  other  degrees;  and, 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  Strassburg  in  1536,  to  take  part  in  & 
discussion  on  a  proposed  compromise  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  between  the  theologians  of  Strassburg  and  Wittenberg, 
he  displayed  a  conciliatory  attitude  which.earnecVhim  the  praise 
of  Bucer.  Carlstadt's  historical  signifiennen  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Reformation.  But  he  was  a 
thinker  and  dreamer  rather  than  a  man  of  affairs,  and  though' 
he  had  the  moral  and  physical  courage  to  carry  his  principles 
to  their  logical  conclusions  (he  was  the  first  priest  to  write  against 
celibacy,  and  the  first  to  take  a  wife},  he  lacked  the  balance  of 
mind  and  sturdy  common  sense  that  inspired  Luther's  policy 
of  consideration  for  "  the  weaker  brethren  "  and  built  up  the 
Evangelical  Church  on  a  conservative  basis.  But  though  Carl- 
stadt  was  on  Jriendly  terms,  and  corresponded  with  Mttnzer  and 
other  Anabaptists,  be  did  not  share  their  antinomian  views,  nor 
was  he  responsible  for  their  excesses.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
relation  of  faith  and  "  good  works  "  was  practically  that  ex- 
pressed in  articles  XL  and  XII.  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  reply  to  Luther's  violent  onslaught  on  htm  in  his  Wider 
die  Hmmhschm  Prophctcn  he  issued  from  Rothenburg  his 
Anttig  etiicker  Hauptartikel  ckristiicher  Lekrs,  a  compendious 
exposition  of  his  views,  in  which  he  says:  "  Those  who  urge  to 
good  works  do  so,  not  that  the  conscience  may  be  justified  by 
works,  but  that  their  freedom  may  redound  to  Cod's  glory  and 
that  their  neighbours  may  be  fired  to  ynJac  God." 

See  C.  F. Jaeger,  Andreas  B*dr%zt*i«'x»nKatisUidt  (Stuttgart,i856) ; 
Hermann  Barge-  Andrw  Jhdcnstein  ion  KarUtatU,  voL  L  (Leipzig, 
1905). 

CARLYLB,  ALEXANDER  (1722-1805),  Scottish  divine,  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  January  1722,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  passed 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  at  Prestonpans,  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  battle  of  1745.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
(HA-  1743),  Glasgow  and  Leiden.  From  1748  until  his  death 
on  the  28th  of  August  1805  he  was  minister  at  Inveresk  in  Mid- 
lothian, and  during  this  long  career  rose  to  high  eminence 
in  his  church  not  only  as  leader  of  the  moderate  or  "  broad  " 
Church  section,  but  as  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  1770 
and  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1780.  His  influence  was 
enhanced  by  his  personal  appearance,  which  was  so  striking 
as  to  earn  him  the  name  of  "  Jupiter  Carlyle  ";  and  his  auto- 
biography (published  i860),  though  written  in  his  closing  years 
and  not  extending  beyond  the  year  17  70,  is  abundantly  interesting 
as  a  picture  of  Scottish  life,  social  and  ecclesiastical,  in  the  x8th 
century.  Carlyle's  memory  recalled  the  Porteous  Riots  of  1736, 
and  less  remotely  his  friendship  with  Adam  Smith,  David  Hume, 
and  John  Home,  the  dramatist,  for  witnessing  the  performance 
of  whose  tragedy  Douglas  he  was  censured  in  1757.  He  was 
distinctly  a  bon  vivant,  but  withal  an  upright,  conscientious 
and  capable  minister. 


CARLYLK,  JOSEPH  DACRB  (1750-1804),  British  orientalist, 
was  born  in  1759  at  Carlisle,  where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
He  went  in  177$  to  Cambridge,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Queens' 
College  la  1779,  taking  the  degree  of  BJ).  in  1793.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  native  of  Bagdad  known  in  England  as  David 
Zamio,  then  resident  at  Cambridge,  he  attained  great  proficiency 
in  Arabic  literature;  and  after  succeeding  Dr  Paley  in  the 
chancellorship  of  Carlisle,  he  was  appointed,  in  1795,  professor 
of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  University.  His  translation  from  the 
Arabic  of  Yusuf  ibn  Taghri  Birdi,  the  Rerwn  Egypiicarum 
Annates,  appeared  in  1792,  and  in  1706  a  volume  of  Specimens 
of  Arabic  Poetry,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate, 
with  some  account  of  the  authors.  Carlyle  was  appointed  chap- 
lain by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1709, 
and  prosecuted  his  researches  in  Eastern  literature  in  a  tour 
through  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Greece  and  Italy,  collecting  in  his 
travels  several  valuable  Greek  and  Syriac  MSS.  for  a  projected 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  collated  with  the  Syriac 
and  other  versions— a  work,  however , which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1801  he  was  presented 
by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  to  the  living  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where  he  died  on  the  x 2th  of  April  1804.  After  his  death  there 
appeared  a  volume  of  poems  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  his 
travels,  with  prefaces  extracted  from  his  journal  Among 
other  works  which  he  left  unfinished  was  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  Arabic,  completed  by  H.  Ford  and  published  in  181 1. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS  (170^-1881),  British  essayist,  historian 
and  philosopher,born  on  the  4th  of  December  x  795  at  Ecclef echan, 
in  An  nan  dale,  was  the  eldest  of  the  nine  children  of  James 
Carlyle  by  his  second  wife,  Janet  Aitken.  The  father  was  by 
trade  a  mason,  and  afterwards  a  small  farmer.  He  had  joined 
a  sect  of  seceders  from  the  kirk,  and  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  typical  Scottish  Calvinist.  He  was  respected  for  his 
integrity  and  independence,  and  a  stern  outside  covered  warm 
affections.  The  family  tie  between  all  the  Carlyles  was  unusually 
strong,  and  Thomas  regarded  his  father  with  a  reverence  which' 
found  forcible  expression  in  his  Reminiscences.  He  always 
showed  the  tenderest  love  for  his  mother,  and  was  the  best  of 
brothers.  The.  narrow  means  of  his  parents  were  made  sufficient 
by  strict  frugality.  He  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  when 
seven,  and  to  Annan  grammar-school  when  ten  years  old. 
His  pugnacity  brought  him  into  troubles  with  his  fellows  at 
Annan;  but  he  soon  showed  an  appetite  for  learning  which 
induced  his  father  to  educate  htm  tor  the  ministry.  He  walked 
to  Edinburgh  in  November  1809,  and  entered  the  university. 
He  cared  little  for  any  of  the.professQrs,  except  Sir  John  Leslie, 
from  whom  he  learned  some  mathematics.  He  acquired  a  little 
/-Iflfttti™)  knowledge,  but  the  most  valuable  influence  was  that  of 
Ins  contemporaries.  A  few  lads  in  positions  similar  to  his  own 
began  to  look  up  to  him  as  an  intellectual  leader,  and  their 
correspondence  with  him  shows  remarkable  interest  in  literary 
T««tt*m_  In  18x4  Carlyle,  still  looking  forward  to  the  career 
of  a  minister,  obtained  the  mathematical  mastership  at  Annan. 
The  salary  of  £60  or  £70  a  year  enabled  him  to  save  a  little  money. 
He  went  to  Edinburgh  once  or  twice,  to  deliver  the  discourses 
required  from  students  of  divinity.  He  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  have  taken  to  his  profession  very  earnestly.  He  was  too  shy 
and  proud  to  see  many  of  the  Annan  people,  and  found  his  chief 
solace  in  reading  such  books  as  he  could  get  In  18x6  he  was 
appointed,  through  the  recommendation  of  Leslie,  to  a  school 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  Edward  Irving,  Carlyle's  senior  by  three 
years,  was  also  master  of  a  school.  Irving's  severity  as  a  teacher 
had  offended  some  of  the  parents,  who  set  up  Carlyle  to  be  his 
rival.  A  previous  meeting  with.  Irving,  also  a  native  of  Annan, 
had  led  to  a  little  passage  of  arms,  but  Irving  now  welcomed 
Carlyle  with  a  generosity  which  entirely  won  his  heart,  and  the 
rivals  soon  became  the  closest  of  friends.  The  intimacy,  affection- 
ately commemorated  in  the  Reminiscences^  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  Carlyle's  whole  career.  "  But  for  Irving,"  he  says, 
"  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion  of  man  with  man 
means."  Irving  had  a  library,  in  which  Carlyle  devoured  Gibbon 
and  much  French  literature,  and  they  made  various  excursions 
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together.  Carlyle  did  Jib  duties  as  a  schoolmaster  punctiliously , 
but  found  the  life  thoroughly  uncongenial.  No  man  was  less 
fitted  by  temperament  for  the  necessary  drudgery  and  worry. 
A  passing  admiration  for  a  Miss  Gordon  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  "Blumine"  of  Sartor  Resarlus;  but  he  made 
no  new  friendships,  and  when  Irving  left  at  the  end  of  1818 
Carlyle  also  resigned  his  post. 

He  had  by  this  time  resolved  to  give  up  the  ministry.  He  has 
given  no  details  of  the  intellectual  change  which  alienated  him 
from  the  church.  He  had,  however,  been  led,  by  whatever 
process,  to  abandon  the  dogmatic  system  of  his  forefathers, 
though  he  was  and  always  remained  in  profound  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  their  teaching.  A  period  of  severe  struggle 
followed.  He  studied  law  for  a  time,  but  liked  it  no  better  than 
schoolmasterlng.  He  took  a  pupil  or  two,  and  wrote  articles 
for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  under  the  editorship  of  Brewster. 
He  occasionally  visited  his  family,  and  their  unfailing  confidence 
helped  to  keep  up  his  courage.  Meanwhile  he  was  going  through 
a  spiritual  crisis.  Atheism  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  the  only 
alternative  to  his  old  creed.  It  was,  however,  profoundly 
repugnant  to  him.  At  last,  one  day  in  June  1821,  after  three 
weeks'  total  sleeplessness,  he  went  through  the  crisis  afterwards 
described  quite  "literally"  in  Sartor  Resartus.  He  cast  out 
the  spirit  of  negation,  and  henceforth  the  temper  of  his  misery 
was  changed  to  one,  not  of  "whining,'1  but  of  ° indignation 
and  grim  fire-eyed  defiance."  That,  he  says,  was  his  spiritual 
new-birth,  though  certainly  not  into  a  life  of  serenity.  The 
conversion  was  coincident  with  Carlyle's  submission  to  a  new 
and  very  potent  influence.  In  i8ro  he  had  begun  to  study 
German,  with  which  he  soon  acquired  a  very  remarkable  familiar' 
ity.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  were  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  German  thought,  and  Carlyle's  knowledge  enabled 
him  before  long  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  diffusing  the  new 
intellectual  light.  The  chief  object  of  his  reverence  was  Goethe. 
In  many  most  important  respects  no  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike;  but,  for  the  present,  Carlyle  seems  to  have  seen  in  Goethe 
a  proof  that  it  was  possible  to  reject  outworn  dogmas  without 
sinking  into  materialism.  Goethe,  by  singularly  different 
methods,  had  emerged  from  a  merely  negative  position  into 
a  lofty  and  coherent  conception  of  the  universe.  Meanwhile, 
Carlyle's  various  anxieties  were  beginning  to  be  complicated 
by  physical  derangement  A  rat,  he.  declared,  was  gnawing 
at  die  pit  of  his  stomach.  He  was  already  suffering  from  the 
ailments,  whatever  their  precise  nature,  from  which  he  never 
escaped.  He  gave  vent  to  his  irritability  by  lamentations  so 
grotesquely  exaggerated  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  estimate  the 
real  extent  of  the  evil. 

Irving's  friendship  now  became  serviceable.  Carlyle's  con- 
fession of  the  radical  difference  of  religious  opinion  had  not 
alienated  his  friend,  who  was  settling  in  London,  and  used  his 
opportunities  for  promoting  Carlyle's  interest  In  January 
182a  .Carlyle',  through  Irving's  recommendation,  became 
tutor  to  Charles  and  Arthur  Buller,  who  were  to  be  students 
at' Edinburgh.  Carlyle's  salary  was  £300  a  year,  and  this,  with 
the  proceeds  of  some  literary  work,  enabled  him  at  once  to  help 
his  brother  John  to  study  medicine  and  his  brother  Alexander 
to  take  up  a  farm.  Carlyle  spent  some  time  with  the  elder 
Bullers,  but  found*  a  life  of  dependence  upon  fashionable  people 
flumiliating  and  unsatisfactory.  He  employed  himself  at  inter- 
vals upon  a  life  of  Schiller  and  a  translation  of  Wilhdm  Meister, 
He  received  £50  for  a  translation  of  Legendre's  Geometry;  and 
an  introduction,  explaining  the  theory  of  proportion,  is  said  by 
De  Morgan  to  show  that  he  could  have  gained  distinction  as  an 
expounder  of  mathematical  principles.  He  finally  gave  up  his 
tutorship  in  July  1824,  and  for  a  time  tried  to  find  employment 
in  London/  The  impressions  made  upon  him  by  London  men 
of  letters  were  most  unfavourable.  Carlyle  felt  by  this  time 
conscious  of  having  a  message  to  deliver  to  mankind,  and  his 
comrades,  he  thought,  were  making  literature  a  trade  instead  of 
a  vocation,  and  prostituting  their  talents  to  frivolous  journalism. 
He  went  once  to  see  Coleridge,  who  was  then  delivering  his 
Oracular  utterances  at  Highgate,  and  the  only  result  was  the 


singularly  vivid  portrait  given  in  a- famous  chapter  tn  his  life  of 
Sterling.  Coleridge  seemed  to  him  to  be  ineffectual  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  personafly  to  be  a  mekndwly  instance  of  genius  nmning 
to  waste.  Carlyle,  conscious  of  great  abilities,  and  impressed 
by  sdeh  instances  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  social  atmo- 
sphere of  London,  resolved  to  settle  in  his  native  district  There 
he  could  live  frugally  and  achieve  some  real  work.  He  could, 
for  one  thing,  be  the- interpreter  of  Germany  to  England.  A 
friendly  letter  from  Goethe,  acknowledging  the  translation  of 
Wilhelm  Meister,  reached  him  at  the  end  of  1824  and  greatly 
encouraged  him.  Goethe  afterwards  spoke  warmly  of  the  life 
of  Schiller,  and  desired  it  to  be  translated  into  German.  Letters 
occasionally  passed  between  them  in  later  years,  which  were 
edited  by  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  1887.  Goethe 
received  Carlyle's  homage  with  kind  complacency.  The  gift 
of  a  seal  to  Goethe  on  his  birthday  in  1831 "  from  fifteen  English 
friends,'1  including  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  was  suggested  and 
carried  out  by  Carlyle.  The  interest  in  German,  which 
Carlyle  did  so  much  to  promote,  suggested  to  him  other 
translations  and  reviews  during  the  next  few  years,  and 
he  made  some  preparations  for  a  history  of  German  literature. 
British  curiosity,  however,  about  such  matters  seems  to 
have  been  soon  satisfied,  and  the  demand  for  such  work 
slackened. 

Carlyle  was  meanwhile  passing  through  the  most  important 
crisis  of  his  personal  history.  Jane  BaUlie  Welsh,  born  1801, 
was  the  only  child  of  Dr  Welsh  of  Haddington.  She  had  shown 
precocious  talent,  and  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Haddington 
where  Edward  Irving  (q.v.)  was  a  master.  After  her  father's 
death  in  1819  she  lived  with  her  mother,  and  her  wit  and  beauty 
.attracted  many  admirers.  Her  old  tutor,  Irving,  was.  now 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  became  engaged  to  a  Miss  Martin.  He 
visited  Haddington  occasionally  in  the  following  years,  and  a 
strong  mutual  regard  arose  between  him  and  Miss  Welsh.  They 
contemplated  a  marriage,  and  Irving  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
release  from  his  previous  engagement  The  Martin  family 
held  him  to  his  word,  and  he  took  a  final  leave  of  Miss  Welsh 
in  1822.  Meanwhile-  he  had  brought  Carlyle  from  Edinburgh 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Welshes.  Carlyle  was  attracted  by 
the  brilliant  abilities  of  the  young  lady,  procured  books  for  her 
and  wrote  letters  to  her  as  an  intellectual  guide.  The  two  were 
to  perform  a  new  variation  upon  the  theme  of  AbeLard  and 
HeMobe.  [A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  long  covered  the  precise 
character  of  their  relations.  Until  1909,  when  Mr.  Alexander 
Carlyle  published  his  edition  of  the  "love-letters,"  the  full 
material  was  not  accessible;  they  had  been  read  by  Carlyle's 
biographer,  Froude,  and  also  by  Professor  Charles  Norton,  and 
Norton  (in  his  edition  of  Carlyle's  Early  Letters,  1886)  declared 
that  Froude  had  distorted  the  significance  of  this  corre- 
spondence in  a  sense  injurious'  to  the  writers.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  letters  certainly  seems  to  justify  Norton's  view.] 
Miss  Welsh's  previous  affair  with  Irving  had  fax  less  im- 
portance than  Froude-  ascribes  to  it;  and  she  soon  came  to 
regard  her  past  love  as  a  childish  fancy.  She  recognized 
Carlyle's  vast  Intellectual  superiority,  and  the  respect  gradually 
deepened  into  genuine  love.  The  process,  however,  took  some 
time.  Her  father  had  bequeathed  to  her  his  whole  property 
(£200  to  £300  a  year).  In  1823  she  made  it  over  to  her  mother, 
but  left  the  whole  to  Carlyle  in  the  event  of  her  own  and  her 
mother's  death.  She  still  declared  that  she  did  not  love  him 
well  enough  to  become  his  wife.  In  1824  she  gradually  relented 
to  far  as  to  say  that  she  would  marry  if  he  could  achieve  inde- 
pendence. She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  station  superior  to 
that  of  the  Carlyles,  and  could  not  accept  the  life  of  hardship 
which  would  be  necessary  in  his  present  circumstances.  •  Carlyle, 
accustomed  to  his  father's  household,  was  less  frightened  by  the 
prospect  of  poverty.  He  was  determined  not  to  abandon  his 
vocation  as  a  man  of  genius  by  following  the  lower  though  more 
profitable  paths  to  literary  success,  and  expected  that  his  wife 
should  partake  die  necessary  sacrifice  of  comfort  The  natural 
result  of  such  discussions  followed.  The  attraction  became 
stronger  on  both  sides,  in  spite  of  occasional  spasms  of  doubt 
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An  Odd  incident  precipitated  the  result.  A  friend  of  Irving'*, 
Mn  Basil  Montague,  wrote  to  Miss  Welsh,  to  exhort  her  to  sup- 
press her  love  for  Irving,  who  had  married  Miss  Martin  in  1823. 
>U*6  Welsh  replied'by  announcing  her  intention  to  marry  Carlyle; 
and  then  told  him  the  whole  story,  of  which  he  had  previously 
been  ignorant.  He  properly  begged  her  not  to  yield  to  the 
impulse  without  due  consideration.  She  answered  by  coming 
at  once  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  was  staying;  and  the 
marriage  was  finally  settled.  It  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
October  1826. 

Carlyle  had  now  to  arrange  the  mode  of  life  which  should 
'enable  him  to  fulfil  his  aspiration.  His  wife  had  made  over  her 
Income  to  her  mother,  but  he  had  saved  a  small  sum  upon  which 
to  begin  housekeeping.  A  passing  suggestion  from  Mrs  Carlyle 
that  they  might  live  with  her  mother  was  judiciously  abandoned. 
Carlyle  had  thought  of  occupying  Craigenputtock,  a  remote  and 
dreary  farm  belonging  to  Mis  Welsh.  His  wife  objected  his 
utter  incapacity  as  a  farmer;  and  they  finally  took  a  small 
house  at  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  where  they  could  five  on  a 
humble  scale.  The  brilliant  conversation  of  both  attracted 
some  notice  in  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh.  The  most 
important  connexion  was  with  Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey,  still  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Though  Jeffrey  had  no  intellectual 
Sympathy  with  Carlyle,  he  accepted  some  articles  for  the  Review 
and  became  warmly  attached  to  Mrs  Carlyle.  Carlyle  began  to 
)»  known  as  leader  of  a  new  "  mystic  "  school,  and  his  earnings 
enabled  him  to  send  his  brother  John  to  study  in  Germany. 
^Che  public  appetite,  however,  for  "  mysticism  "  was  not  keen. 
In  spite  of  support  from  Jeffrey  and  other  friends,  Carlyle  failed 
in  a  candidature  for  a  professorship  at  St  Andrews.  His  brother, 
Alexander,  had  now  taken  the  farm  at  Craigenputtock,  and  the 
Carlyles  decided  to  settle  at  the  separate  dwelling-house  there, 
which  would  bring  them  nearer  to  Mrs  Welsh.  They  went  there 
ta  1828,  and  began  a  hard  struggle.  Carlyle,  indomitably 
determined  to  make  no  concessions  for  immediate  profit,  wrote 
slowly  and  carefully,  and  turned  out  some  of  his  most  finished 
work.  He  laboured  "  passionately  "  at  Sartor  Resartus,  and 
made  articles  out  of  fragments  originally  intended  for  the  history 
of  German  literature.  The  money  difficulty  soon  became  more 
pressing.  John,  whom  he  was  still  helping,  was  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  set  up  as  a  doctor  in  London;  and  Alexander's  fanning 
failed.  In  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  Carlyle  in  later  years  looked 
back  upon  the  life  at  Craigenputtock  as  on  the  whole  a  compara- 
tively healthy  and  even  happy  period,  as  it  was  certainly  one 
of  most  strenuous  and  courageous  endeavour.  Though  often 
absorbed  in  his  work  and  made  both  gloomy  and  irritable  by  his 
anxieties,  he  found  relief  in  rides  with  his  wife,  and  occasionally 
visiting  their  relations.  Their  letters  during  temporary  separa- 
tions are  most  affectionate.  The  bleak  climate,  however,  the 
solitude,  and  the  necessity  of  managing  a  household  with  a  single 
servant,  were  excessively  trying  to  a  delicate  woman,  though 
Mrs  Carlyle  concealed  from  her  husband  the  extent  of  her 
sacrifices.  The  position  was  gradually  becoming  untenable. 
In  the  autumn  of  183 1  Carlyle  was  forced  to  accept  a  loan  of  £50 
from  Jeffrey,  and  went  in  search  of  work  to  London,  whither  his 
wife  followed  him.  He  made  some  engagements  with  publishers, 
though  no  one  would  take  Sartor  Resarlus,  and  returned  to 
Craigenputtock  in  the  spring  of  1832.  Jeffrey,  stimulated  per- 
haps by  his  sympathy  for  Mrs  Carlyle,  was  characteristically 
generous.  Besides  pressing  loans  upon  both  Thomas  and  John 
Carlyle,  he  offered  to  settle  an  annuity  of  £100  upon  Thomas, 
and  finally  enabled  John  to  support  himself  by  recommending 
him  to  a  medical  position.1  Carlyle's  proud  spirit  of  independence 
made  him  reject  Jeffrey's  help  as  long  as  possible;  and  even 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  generosity  (in  the  Reminiscences)  is 
tinged  with  something  disagreeably  like  resentment.  In  1 834  he 
applied  to  Jeffrey  for  a  post  at  the  Edinburgh  Observatory. 

1  John  Aitken  Carlyle  (1801-18T9)  finally  settled  near  the  Carlyles 
in  Chelsea.  He  began  an  English  prose  version  of  Dante's  Dtvin* 
Comedy— which  has  earned  him  the  name  of  "  Dante  Carlyle  " — 
but  only  completed  the  translation  of  the  Inferno  (1849).  The 
work  included  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  and  a  valuable  intro- 
duction and  note* 


Jeffrey  naturally  decHned  to  appoint  a  man  who,  in  spite  of 
some  mathematical  knowledge,  had  no  special  qualification,  and 
administered  a  general  lecture  upon  Carlyle's  arrogance  and 
eccentricity  which  left  a  permanent  sense  of  injury. 

In  the  beginning  of  1833  the  Carlyles  made  another  trial  of 
Edinburgh,  There  Carlyle  found  materials  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  for  the  article  on  the  Diamond  Necklace,  one  of  his  most 
perfect  writings,  which  led  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Sartor  Resortus  was  at  last  appearing  in  Eraser's 
Mogamne,  though  the  rate  of  payment  was  cut  down,  and  the 
publisher. -reported  that  it  was  received  with  "unqualified 
dissatisfaction."  Edinburgh  society  did  not  attract  him,  and  he 
retreated  once  more  to  Craigenputtock.  After  another  winter 
the  necessity  of  some  change  became  obvious.  The  Carlyles 
resolved  to  "  burn  their  ships."  They  went  to  London  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  and  took  a  house  at  5  (now  24)  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  which  Carlyle  inhabited  till  his  death;  the  house  has 
since  been  bought  for  the  public  Irving,  who  had  welcomed 
him  on  former  occasions,  was  just  dying,—*  victim,  as  Carlyle 
thought,  to  fashionable  cajoleries.  A  few  young  men  were 
beginning  to  show  appreciation.  J.  S.  Mill  had  made  Carlyle's 
acquaintance  in  the  previous  visit  to  London,  and  had  corre- 
sponded with  him.  MSI  had  introduced  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
who  visited  Craigenputtock  in  1833.  Carlyle  was  charmed  with 
Emerson,  and  their  letters  published  by  Professor  Norton  show 
that  his  regard  never  cooled.  Emerson's  interest  showed  that 
Carlyle's  fame  was  already  spreading  in  America.  Carlyle's 
connexion  with  Charles  Bullet,  a  zealous  utilitarian,  introduced 
him  to  the  circle  of  "  philosophical  radicals." 

Carlyle  called  himself  in  some  sense  a  radical;  and  J.  S.  Mill, 
though  not  an  intellectual  discfple,  was  a  very  warm  admirer  of  his 
friend's  genius.  Carlyle  had  some  expectation  of  the  editorship  of 
the  London  Review,  started  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth  at  this  time  as 
an  organ  of  philosophical  radicalism.  The  combination  would 
clearly  have  been  explosive.  Meanwhile  Mill,  who  had  collected 
many  books  upon  the  French  Revolution,  was  eager  to  help 
Carlyle  in  the  history  which  he  was  now  beginning.  He  set  to 
work  at  once  and  finished  the  first  volume  in  five  months.  The 
manuscript,  while  entrusted  to  Mill  for  annotation,  was  burnt  by 
an  accident.  Mill  induced  Carlyle  to  accept  in  compensation 
£100,  which  was  urgently  needed.  Carlyle  took  up  the  task  again 
and  finished  the  whole  on  the  x  2th  of  January  1 837.  "  I  can  tell 
the  world,"  he  said  to  his  wife, "  you  have  not  had  for  a.hundred 
years  any  book  that  comes  more  direct  and  fiamingly  from  the 
heart  of  a  living  man.    Do  what  you  like  with  it,  you  — — " 

Hie  publication,,  six  months  later,  of  the  French  Revolution 
marks  the  turning-point  of  Carlyle's  career.  Many  readers  hold 
it  to  be  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  characteristic,  of 
Carlyle's  books.  The  failure  of  Sartor  Resarlus  to  attract 
average  readers  is  quite  intelligible.  It  contains,  indeed,  some 
of  the  most  impressive  expositions  of  his  philosophical  position, 
and  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  perfectly  written  passages. 
But  there  is  something  forced  and  clumsy,  in  mite  of  the  flashes 
of  grim  humour,  in  the  machinery  of  the  Clothes  Philosophy. 
The  mannerism,  which  has  been  attributed  to  an  imitation  of  Jean 
Paul,  appeared  to  Carlyle  himself  to  be  derived  rather  from  the 
phrases  current  in  his  father's  house,  and  in  any  case  gave  an 
appropriate  dialect  for  the  expression  of  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 
But  it  could  not  be  appreciated  by  readers  who  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  new  language.  In  the  French  Revolution 
Carlyle  had  discovered  his  real  strength.  He  was  always  at  his 
best  when  his  imagination  was  set  to  work  upon  a  solid  frame- 
work of  fact.  The  book  shows  a  unique  combination:  on  the 
one  hand  is  the  singularly  shrewd  insight  into  character  and 
the  vivid  realization  of  the  picturesque;  on  the  other  is  the 
"mysticism"  or  poetical  philosophy  which  relieves  the  events 
against  a  background  of  mystery.  The  contrast  is  marked  by 
the  humour  which  seems  to  combine  a  cynical  view  of  human 
folly  with  a  deeply  pathetic  sense  of  the  sadness  and  suffering  of 
life.  The  convictions,  whatever  their  value,  came,  as  he  said, 
0  fiamingly  from  the  heart."  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
Carlyle  to  satisfy  modern  requirements  of  matter-of-fact  accuracy. 
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He  could  not  in  the  time  have  assimilated  all  the  materials  even 
then  extant,  and  later  Bxnimulations  would  necessitate  a 
complete  revision.  Considered  as  a  "  prose  epic,1'  or  a  vivid 
utterance  of  the  thought  of  the  period,  it  has  a  permanent  and 
unique  value. 

The  book  was  speedily  successful  It  was'  reviewed  by  Mill 
in  the  Westminster  and  by  Thackeray  in  The  Times,  and  Carlyle, 
after  a  heroic  struggle,  was  at  last  touching  land.  In  each  of' 
the  years  1837  to  1840  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures,  of  which 
the  last  only  (upon  "  Hero  Worship  ")  was  published;  they 
materially  helped  his  ^'^^  By  Emerson's  management  he. 
also  received  something  during  the  same  period  from  American 
publishers.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  had  thus  become  inde- 
pendent. He  had  also  established  a  position  among  the  chief 
writers  of  the  day.  Young  disciples,,  among  whom  John  Sterling 
was  the  most  accepted,  were  gathering  round  him,  and  he  became 
an  object  of  social  curiosity.  Monckton  Mimes  (Lord  Houghton), 
who  won  universal  popularity  by  the  most  genuine  kindliness 
of  nature,  became  a  cordial  friend.  Another  important  intimacy 
was  with  the  Barings,  afterwards  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton. 
Carlyle's  conversational  powers  were  extraordinary;  though,  as 
he  won  greater  recognition  as  a  prophet,  he  indulged  too  freely 
in  didactic  monologue.  In  his  prophetic  capacity  he  published 
two  remarkable  books:  Chartism  (1829),  enlarged  from  an  article 
which  Lockhart,  though  personally  approving,  was  afraid  to  take 
for  the  Quarterly;  and  Past  and  Present  (1843),  in  which  the 
recently  published  Mediaeval  Chronicle  was  taken  as  a  text 
for  the  exposure  of  modern  evils.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
expositions  of  the  doctrine  implicitly  set  forth  in  the  French 
Revolution.  Carlyle  was  a  "  radical "  as  sharing  the  sentiments 
of  the  class  in  which  he  was  born.  He  had  been  profoundly 
moved  by  the  widely-spread  distresses  in  his  earlier  years.  When 
the  yeomanry  were  called  out  to  suppress  riots  after  the  Peace, 
hi&  sympathies  were  with  the  people  rather  than  with  the 
authorities.  So  far  he  was  in  harmony  with  Mill  and  the  "  philo- 
sophical radicals."  A  fundamental  divergence  of  principle, 
however,  existed  and  was  soon  indicated  by  his  speedy  separation 
from  the  party  and  alienation  from  Mill  himself.  The  Revolu- 
tion, according  to  him,  meant  the  sweeping  away  of  effete  beliefs 
and  institutions,  but  implied  also  the  necessity  of  a  reconstructive 
process.  Chartism  begins  with  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  laissez 
/aire  theory,  which  showed  blindness  to  this  necessity.  The 
prevalent  political  economy,  in  which  that  theory  was  embodied, 
made  a  principle  of  neglecting  the  very  evils  which  it  should  be 
the  great  function  of  government  to  remedy.  Carlyle's  doctrines, 
entirely  opposed  to  the  ordinary  opinions  of  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
found  afterwards  an  expositor  in  his  ardent  disciple  Ruskin,  and 
have  obvious  affinities  with  more  recent  socialism.  At  the  time 
he  was  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  little  practical  purpose. 
Liberals  were  scandalized  by  his  apparent  identification  of 
"  right "  with  "  might,"  implied  in  the  demand  for  a  strong 
government;  and  though  he  often  declared  the  true  inter- 
pretation to  be  that  the  right  would  ultimately  become  might, 
his  desire  for  strong  government  seemed  too  often  to  sanction 
the  inverse  view.  He  came  into  collision  with  philanthropists, 
and  was  supposed  to  approve  of  despotism  for  its  own  sake. 

His  religious  position  was  equally  unintelligible  to  the  average 
mind.  While  unequivocally  rejecting  the  accepted  creeds,  and 
so  scandalizing  even  liberal  theologians,  he  was  still  more  hostile 
to  simply  sceptical  and  materialist  tendencies.  Hie  was,  as  he 
called  himself,  a  "  mystic  ";  and  his  creed  was  too  vague  to  be 
put  into  any  formula  beyond  a  condemnation  of  atheism.  One 
corollary  was  the  famous  doctrine  of  "  hero  worship  "  first  ex- 
pounded in  his  lectures.  Any  philosophy  of  history  which 
emphasized  the  importance  of  general  causes  seemed  to  him 
to  imply  a  simply  mechanical  doctrine  and  to  deny  the  efficacy 
of  the  great  spiritual  forces.  He  met  it  by  making  biography 
the  essence  of  history,  or  attributing  all  great  events  to  the 
"heroes,"  who  are  the  successive  embodiments  of  divine 
revelations.  This  belief  was  implied  hi  his  next  great  work,  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  published  in  184$.  The  great 
Puritan  hero  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  the  portrait 


drawn  by  so  sympathetic  a  writer  is  not  only  intensely  vivid,  but 
a  very  effective  rehabilitation  of  misrepresented  character.  The 
"  biographical "  view  of  history,  however,-  implies  the  weakness, 
not  only  of  unqualified  approval  of  all  Cromwell's  actions,  but  of 
omitting  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  Protector's  real  relation 
to  the  social  and  political  development  of  the  time.  The  ques- 
tion, what  was  Cromwell's  real  and  permanent  achievement,  is 
not  answered  nor  distinctly  considered.  The  effect  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  book  as  a  detached  series  of  docu- 
ments and  comments.  The  composition  introduced  Carlyle  to 
the  "  Dryasdust  rubbish  heaps  of  which  he  here  and  ever  after- 
wards bitterly  complained.  A  conscientious  desire  to  unearth 
the  facts,  and  the  effort  of  extracting  from  the  dullest  records 
the  materials  for  graphic  pictures,  made  the  process  of  production 
excessively  painful.  For  some  years  after  Cromwell  Carlyle 
wrote  little.  His  growing  acceptance  by  publishers,  and  the 
inheritance  of  her  property  by  Mrs  Carlyle  on  her  mother's  death 
in  1843,  finally  removed  the  stimulus  of  money  pressure.  He 
visited  Ireland  in  1846  and  again  in  1840,  when  he  made  a  long 
tour  in  company  with  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  then  a  young  member 
of  the  Nationalist  party  (see  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  Conversations  with 
Carlyle,  189a,  for  an  interesting  narrative).  Carlyle's  strong 
convictions  as  to  the  misery  and  mlsgovernment  of  Ireland  re- 
commended him  to  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  of  1848. 
Although  the  remedies  acceptable  to  a  eulogist  of  Cromwell 
could  not  be  to  their  taste,  they  admired  his  moral  teaching; 
and  he  received  their  attentions,  as  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  testifies,  with 
conspicuous  courtesy.  His  aversion  horn  the'  ordinary  radical- 
ism led  to  an  article  upon  slavery  in  1849,  to  which  Mill  replied, 
and  which  caused  their  final  alienation.  It  was  followed  in  1850 
by  the  Latterday  Pamphlets,  containing  "sulphurous''  denun- 
ciations of  the  do-nothing  principle.  They  gave  general  offence,' 
and  the  disapproval,  according  to  Froude,  stopped  the  sale  for 
years.  The  Life  of  Sterling  (d.  1844),  which  appeared  in  1851, 
was  intended  to  correct  the  life  by  Julius  Hare,  which  had  given 
too  much  prominence  to  theological  questions.  The  subject 
roused  Carlyle's  tenderest  mood,  and  the  Life  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  the  language. 

Carlyle  meanwhile  was  suffering  domestic  troubles,  unfor- 
tunately not  exceptional  in  their  nature,  though  the  exceptional 
intellect  and  characters  of  the  persons  concerned  have  given 
them  unusual  prominence.    Carlyfe's  constitutional  irritability 
made  him  intensely  sensitive  to  petty  annoyances.    Hie  suffered 
the  torments  of  dyspepsia;  he  .was  often  sleepless,  and  the 
crowing  of  "demon-fowls"  in  neighbours'  yards  drove  him 
wild.    Composition  meant  for  him  intense  absorption  hi  me 
work;  solitude  and  quiet  were  essential;  and  he  resented  inter* 
ruptions  by  grotesque  explosions  of  humorously  exaggerated 
wrath.    Mrs  Carlyle  had  to  pass  many  hours  alone,  and  the 
management  of  the  household  and  of  devices  intended  to  shield 
him  from  annoyances  was  left  entirely  to'  her.    House-cleanings 
and  struggles  with  builders  during  the  construction  of  a  "  sound- 
proof room  "  taxed  her  energy,  while  Carlyle  was  hiding  himself 
with  hiB  family  in  Scotland  or  staying  at  English  country  houses. 
Nothing  could  be  more  affectionate  than  his  behaviour  to  his 
wife  on  serious  occasions,  such  as  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
he  could  be  considerate  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
facts.    But  he  was  often  oblivious  to  the  strain  upon  her  energies, 
and  had  Iktle  command  of  his  temper.    An  unfortunate  aggra- 
vation of  the  difficulty  arose  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Ash- 
burtons.    Lady  Ashburton,  a  woman  of  singular  social  charm 
and  great  ability,  appreciated  the  author,  but  apparently  ac- 
cepted the  company  of  the  author's  wife  rather  as  a  necessity 
than  as  an  additional  charm.    Mrs  Carlyle  was  hurt  by  the  fine 
lady's  condescension  and  her  husband's  accessibility  to  aristo- 
cratic blandishments.    Carlyle,  as  a  wise  man,  should  have 
yielded  to  ms  wife's  wishes;  unluckily,  he  was  content  to  point 
out  that  her  jealousy  was  unreasonable,  and,  upon  that  very 
insufficient  ground,  to  disregard  it  and  to  continue  his  intimacy 
•  with  the  Ashburtons  on  the  old  terms.    Mrs  Carlyle  bitterly 
resented  his  conduct.    She  had  been  willing  to  renounce  any 
aspirations  of  her  own  and  to  sink  herself  in  his  glory,  but  aha 
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naturally  expected  him  to  recognise  her  devotion  and  to  value 
her  society  beyond  all  others.  She  had  just  cause  of  complaint, 
and  a  remarkable  power,  as  her  letters  prove,  of  seeing  things 
plainly  and  despising  sentimental  consolations.  She  was  child- 
less, and  had  time  to  brood  over  her  wrongs.  She  formed  a  little 
circle  of  friends,  attached  to  her  rather  than  to  her  husband; 
and  to  one  of  them,  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  she  confided  her  troubles 
in  1846.  He  gave  her  admirable  advice;  and  the  alienation 
from  her  husband,  though  it  continued  still  to  smoulder,  led  to 
no  further  results.  A  journal  written  at  the  same  time  gives 
a  painful  record  of  her  sufferings,  and  after  her  death  made 
Carlyle  conscious  for  the  first  time  of  their  full  extent.  The 
death  of  Lady  Ashburton  in  1857  removed  this  cause  of  jealousy; 
and  Lord  Ashburton  married  a  second  wife  in  1858,  who  became 
a  warm  friend  of  both  Carl  vies.  The  cloud  which  had  separated 
them  was  thus  at  last  dispersed.  Meanwhile  Carlyle  had  become 
absorbed  in  his  best  and  most  laborious  work.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  Cromwell  he  had  thought  of  Frederick  for  his 
next  hero,  and  had  in  1845  contemplated  a  visit  to  Germany 
to  collect  materials.  He  did  not,  however,  settle  down  finally 
to  the  work  till  185 1 .  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  to  wrestle 
with  the  Prussian  Dryasdusts,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  as 
wearisome  as  their  Puritan  predecessors  and  more  voluminous. 
He  went  to  Scotland  to  see  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  always 
shown  the  tenderest  affection,  on  her  deathbed  at  the  end  of 
1853.  He  returned  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  "sound-proof 
room."  He  twice  visited  Germany  (1852  and  1858)  to  see 
Frederick's  battlefields  and  obtain  materials;  and  he  occasion- 
ally went  to  the  Ashburtons  and  his  relations  in  Scotland.  •  The 
first  two  volumes  of  Frederick  the  Great  appeared  in  1858,  and 
succeeding  volumes  in  1862,  1864  and  1865.  The  success  was 
great  from  the  first,  though  it  did  little  to  dear  up  Carlyle's 
gloom.  The  book  is  in  some  respects  his  masterpiece,  and  its 
merits  are  beyond  question.  Carlyle  had  spared  no  pains  in 
research.  The  descriptions  of  the  campaigns  are  admirably 
vivid,  and  show  his  singular  eye  for  scenery.  These  narratives 
are  said  to  be  used  by  military  students  in  Germany,  and  at  least 
convince  the  non-military  student  that  he  can  understand  the 
story.  The  book  was  declared  by  Emerson  to  be  the  wittiest 
ever  written.  Many  episodes,  describing  the  society  at  the 
Prussian  court  and  the  relations  of  Frederick  to  Voltaire,  are 
unsurpassable  as  humorous  portraiture.  The  effprt  to  fuse 
the  masses  of  raw  material  into  a  well-proportioned  whole  is 
perhaps  not  quite  successful;  and  Carlyle  had  not  the  full 
sympathy  with  Frederick  which  had  given  interest  to  the 
Cromwell,  A  hero-worshipper  with  half-concealed  doubts  as 
to  his  hero  is  in  an  awkward  position.  Carlyle's  general  con- 
ception of  history  made  him  comparatively  blind  to  aspects  of 
the  subject  which  would,  to  writers  of  other  schools,  have  a 
great  importance.  The  extraordinary  power  of  the  book  is 
undeniable,  though  it  does  not  show  the  fire  which  animated 
the  French  Revolution,  A  certain  depression  and  weariness  of 
spirit  darken  the  general  tone. 

During  the  later  labours  Mrs  Carlyle's  health  had  been  break- 
ing. Carlyle,  now  that  happier  relations  had  been  restored, 
did  his  best  to  give  her  the  needed  comforts;  and  in  spite  of  his 
immersion  in  Frederick,  showed  hex  all  possible  attention  in  later 
years.  She  had  apparently  recovered  from  an  almost  hopeless 
illness,  when  at  the  end  of  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  rectorship 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  delivered  an  address  there 
on  the  2nd  of  April  1866,  unusually  mild  in  tone,  and  received 
with  general  applause.  He  was  still  detained  in  Scotland  when 
Mrs  Carlyle  died  suddenly  while  driving  in  her  carriage.  The 
immediate  cause  was  the  shock  of  an  accident  to  her  dog.  She 
had  once  hurt  her  mother's  feelings  by  refusing  to  use  some  wax 
candles.  She  had  preserved  them  ever  since,  and  by  her  direction 
they  were  now  lighted  in  the  chamber  of  death.  Carlyle  was 
overpowered  by  her  loss.  Has  life  thenceforward  became  more 
and  more  secluded,  and  he  gradually  became  incapable  of  work. 
He  went  to  Mentone  in  the  winter  of  1866  and  began  the  Reminis- 
cences. He  afterwards  annotated  the  letters  from  his  wife, 
published  (1883)  as  Letters  and  Memorials,    He  was,  as  Froude 


says,  impressed  by  th«  story  or"  Johnson's  "penance"  at 
Uttoxeter,  and  desired  to  make  a  posthumous  confession  of  his 
shortcoming*  in  his  relations  to  his  wife.  A  few  later  utterances 
made  known  his  opinions  of  current  affairs.  He  joined  the  com- 
mittee for  the  defence  of  Governor  Eyre  in  1867;  he  also  wrote 
in  1867  an  article  upon  "  shooting  Niagara,"  that  is,  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  that  year;  and  in  1870  he  wrote 
a  letter  defending  the  German  case  against  France.  The  worth 
of  his  Frederick  was  acknowledged  by  the  Prussian  Order  of 
Merit  in  1874.  In  the  same  year  Disraeli  offered  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath  and  a  pension.  -  He  declined  very  courteously, 
and  felt  some  regret  for  previous  remarks  upon  the  minister. 
The  length  of  his  literary  career  was  now  softening  old  antipathies, 
and  he  was  the  object  of  general  respect.  His  infirmities  enforced 
a  very  retired  life,  but  he  was  constantly. visited  by  Froude,  and 
occasionally  by  his  disciple  Ruskin.  A  small  number  of  other 
friends  paid  him  constant  attention.  His  conversation  was  still 
interesting,  especially  when  it  turned  upon  his  recollections, 
and  though  his  judgments  were  sometimes  severe  enough,  he 
never  condescended  to  the  scandalous.  His  views  of  the  future 
were  gloomy.  The  world  seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
with  little  heed  to  his  warnings.  He  would  sometimes  regret  that 
it  was  no  longer  permissible  to  leave  it  in  the  old  Roman  fashion. 
He  sank  gradually,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  February  x  881.  A  place 
m  Westminster  Abbey  was  offered,  but  he  was  buried,  according 
to  his  own  desire,  by  the  side  of  his  parents  at  Ecclefechan. 
He  left  Craigenputtock,  which  had  become  his  own  property,  to 
found  bursaries  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  gave  his 
books  to  Harvard  College. 

Carlyle's  appearance  has  been  made  familiar  by  many  portraits, 
none  of  them,  according  to  Froude,  satisfactory.  The  statue  by 
Boehm  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  however,  is  characteristic; 
and  there  is  a  fine  painting  by  Watts  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  J.  McNeill  Whistler's  portrait  of  him  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Glasgow  corporation. 

During  Carlyle's  later  years  the  antagonism  roused  by  his 
attacks  upon  popular  opinions  had  subsided;  and  upon  his 
death  general  expression  was  given  to  the  emotions  natural  upon 
the  loss  of  a  remarkable  man  of  genius.  The  rapid  publication  of 
the  Reminiscences  by  Froude  produced  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feehng.  Carlyle  became  the  object  of  general  condemnation. 
Froudc's  biography,  and  the  Memorials  of  Mrs  Carlyle,  published 
soon  afterwards,  strengthened  the  hostile  feeling.  Carlyle  had 
appended  to  the  Reminiscences  an*injunction  to  his  friends  not  to 
publish  them  as  they  stood,  and  added  that  no  part  could  ever 
be  published  without  the  strictest  editing.  Afterwards,  when 
he  had  almost  forgotten  what  he  had 'written,  he  verbally  em- 
powered Froude  to  use  his  own  judgment:  Froude  accordingly 
published  the  book  at  once,  without  any  editing,  and  with  many 
inaccuracies.  Omissions  of  a  few  passages  written  from  memory 
at  a  time  of  profound  nervous  depression  would  have  altered  the 
whole  character  of  the  book.  Froude  in  this  and  the  later 
publications  held  that  he  was  giving  effect  to  Carlyle's  wish  to 
imitate  Johnson's  "penance."  No  one,  said  Boswell,  should 
persuade  him  to  make  his  lion  into  a  cat.  Froude  intended,  in 
the  same  spirit,  to  give  the  shades  as  well  as  the  lights  in  the 
portrait  of  his  hero.  His  admiration  for  Carlyle  probably  led  him 
to  assume  too  early  that  his  readers  would  approach  the  story 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  is,  with  an  admiration  too 
warm  to  be  repelled  by  the  admissions.  Moreover,  Froude's 
characteristic  desire  for  picturesque  effect,  unchecked  by  any 
painstaking  accuracy,  led  to  his  reading  preconceived  impressions 
into  his  documents.  The  result  was  that  Carlyle  was  too  often 
judged  by  his  defects,  and  regarded  as  a  selfish  and  eccentric 
misanthrope  with  flashes  of  genius,  rather  than  as  a  man  with 
many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  character  clouded  by 
constitutional  infirmities.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
strongly  of  the  great  qualities  which  underlay  the  superficial 
defects.  Through  long  years  of  poverty  and  obscurity  Carlyle 
showed  unsurpassed  fidelity  to  his  vocation  and  superiority  to 
the  lower  temptations  which  have  ruined  so  many  literary  careers. 
His  ambition  might  be  interpreted  as  selfishness,  but  certainly 
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(hewed  no  coldness  of  heart.  Ills  unstinted  generosity  to  his 
brothers  during  his  worst  times  is  only  one  proof  of  the  *ihff|||*r 
strength  of  his  family  affections.  No  one  vu  more  devoted  Co 
such  congenial  friends  u  Irving  And  Sterling.  He  is  not  the  only 
man  whom  absorption  in  work  and  infirmity  of  temper  have 
made  into  a  provoking  husband,  though  few  wives  have  had 
Mrs  Carlyle's  "capacity  lor  expressing  the  sense  of  injustice.  The 
knowledge  that  the  deepest  devotion  underlies  misunderstandings 
is  often  a  very  imperfect  consolation;  but  such  devotion  dearly 
existed  all  through,  and  proves  the  defect  to  have  been  relatively 
supernciaJ. 

The  harsh  judgments  of  individuals  in  the  Rminisaxca  had 
no  parallel  in  his  own  writings.  He  scarcely  ever  mentions  a 
contemporary;  and  was  never  involved  in  a  personal  controversy. 

mind.  Carlyle  waa  throughout  a  pessimist  or  a  prophet  denoun- 
cing a  backsliding  world.  His  most  popular  contemporaries 
seemed  to  him  to  be  false  guides,  and  charlatans  bad  ousted  the 
heroes.  The  general  condemnation  of  "  shams  "  and  cant  had, 
of  course,  particular  applications,  though  he  left  them  to  he 
"  — ,    Carlyli 
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alienated  by  the  gloom  and  the  tendency  to  despair.  To  a  later 
generation  it  will  probably  appear  that,  whatever  the  exaggera- 
tions and  the  misconceptions  to  which  he  was  led,  his  vehement 
attacks  at  least  called  attention  to  rather  grave  limitations  and 
defects  In  the  current  beliefs  and  social  tendencies  of  the  time. 
The  mannerisms  and  grotesque  exaggerations  of  bis  writings 
annoyed  persons  of  refinement,  and  suggest  Matthew  Arnold's 
advice  to  Bee'"  Carlylese  "  as  you  would  See  the  deviL  Yet  the 
shrewd  common-sense,  the  biting  humour,  the  power  of  graphic 
description  and  the  imaginative  "mysticism"  give  them  a 
unique  attraction  for  many  even  who  do  not  fully  sympathize 
with  the  implied  philosophy  or  with  the  Puritanical  code  of 
ethics.  The  letters  and  autobiographical  writings,  whether  they 
attract  or  repel  sympathy,  are  at  least  a  series  of  documents  of 
profound  Interest  for  any  one  who  cares  to  study  character,  and 
display  an  almost  unique  idiosyncrasy.  (L.  5.) 


CARMAGNOLA,  FRANCESCO  BUSSOHE,  Coma  or  (ijoa- 
1433),  Italian  soldier  of  fortune,  was  bom  at  Carmagnola  near 
Turin,  and  began  his  military  career  when  twelve  years  old  under 
Facino  Cane,  a  amdoUiere  then  in  the  service  of  Gian  Galcazxd) 
Visconti.  duke  of  Milan  On  the  death  of  the  latter  his  duchy 
was  divided  among  his  captains,  but  his  son  and  heir,  Filippo. 
Maria,  determined  to  reconquer  it  by  force  of  arms.  Facino  Cane 
being  dead,  Visconti  applied  to  Carmagnola,  then  In  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  gave  him  command  of  the  army.  That  general'! 
success  was  astonishingly  rapid,  and  soon  the  whole  duchy  was 
brought  once  more  under  Visconti'a  sway.  But  Filippo  Maria, 
although  he  rewarded  Carmagnola  generously,  feared  that  he 
might  become  a  danger  to  himself,  and  instead  of  giving  him 
further  military  commands  made  him  governor  of  Genoa, 
Carmagnola  felt  greatly  aggrieved,  and  failing  to  obtain  a 
personal  interview  with  the  duke,  threw  up  his  commission  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  Venetians  ((415).  He  was  well 
received  in  Venice,  for  the  republic  was  beginning  to  fear  the 
ambitions  of  the  Visconti,  and  the  new  doge,  Francesco  Foscariv 
was  anxious-  to  join  the  Florentines  end  go  to  war  with  Milan. 
Cnrmaenola  himself  represented  the  duke's  forces  as  much  leas 
opposed  to  be,  and  said  that  the 
.e  to  attack  him.  These  arguments,' 
rlike  temper,  prevailed;  Carmagnole 
was  made  captain-general  of  St  Mark  in  1430,  and  war  waa 

indeed  to  all  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  to  make  the  operations 
last  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  decisive  operations,  and  to 
liberate  all  prisoners  quickly.  Consequently  the  campaign, 
dragged  on  interminably,  some  battles  were  won  and  others  lost, 
truces  and  peace  treaties  were  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  no 
definite  result  was  achieved.  Carmagnola's  most  important 
success  waa  the  battle  of  Maclodio  (142;),  but  he  did  not  follow 
it  up.    Trie  republic,  impatient  of  his  duotoriness,  raised  his 

lordship  of  Milan,  so  as  to  increase  his  ardour,  but  in  vain.  At 
the  same  time  Carmagnola  was  perpetually  receiving  messengers 
from  Visconti,  who  offered  him  great  rewards  if  he  would  abandon 
the  Venetians-  The  general  trilled  with  hit  put  as  with  hut 
present  employers,  believing  in  his  foolish  vanity  that  he  held 
the  fate  of  both  in  his  hand.  But  the  Venetians  were  dangerous 
ine  with,  and  when  they  at  last  lost  all  patience,  the 
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arc  alio  A.  BattisleUa,  II  CanU  diC 
Ricolli,  Sloria  drlU  Cmt/fat-ii  di  Vail 

n  Coat  it  Camnpula  (rSae).  (L.  V.*) 

CARMAGNOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Tuna, 
18  m.  by  rail  S-  of  Turin.  Pop.  (1001)  3447  (town),  11,711 
(commune).  It  is  the  junction  where  the  lines  for  Savona  and 
Cunco  diverge;  ft  la  also  connected  with  Turin  by  a  steam 
tramway  via  Carignano.  Carmagnola  is  a  place  of  medieval 
origin.  The  town  was  captured  by  the  French  In  1796. 
CARMAGNOLE  (from  Carmagnola,  the  town  En  Italy],  a  word 

the  south  of  France,  and  brought  lo  Paris  by  the*™ 
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of  Marseilles  m  1798.  It  consisted  of  a  short  skirted  coat  with 
rows  of  metal  buttons,  a  tricoloured  waistcoat  and  red  cap,  and 
became  the  popular  dress  of  the  Jacobins.  The  name  was  then 
given  to  the  famous  revolutionary  song,  composed  in  1792,  the 
tune  of  which,  and  the  wild  dance  which  accompanied  it,  may 
have  also  been  brought  into  France  by  the  Piedmontese.  The 
original  first  verse  began: — 

"  Monsieur  Veto  (i.*.  Louis  XVI.)  avait  promts 
D'fitre  fidele  a  sa  patrie." 

and  each  verse  ends  with  the  refrain:— 

"  Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 
Dansons  la  Carmagnole, 

Vive  leson 

Du  Canon." 

The  words  were  constantly  altered  and  added  to  during  the 

Terror  and  later;  thus  the  well-known  lines, 

"  Madame  Veto  avait  promis 
De  faire  egorger  tout  Paris 


On  lui  coupa  la  t£te>"  &c, 
were  added  after  the  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette.    Played  in 
double  time  the  tune  was  a  favourite  march  in  the  Revolutionary 
armies,  until  it  was  forbidden  by  Napoleon,  on  becoming  First 
Consul 

CARMARTHEN  (Caerfyrddin),  a  municipal  borough,  contri- 
butory parliamentary  borough  (united  with  Llanelly  since  1832), 
and  county  town  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  a  county  of  itself, 
finely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  which  is  here  tidal 
and  navigable  for  small  craft.  Pop.  (1001)  10,025.  It  is  the 
terminal  station  of  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North- Western 
railway  coming  southward  from  Shrewsbury,  and  is  a  station  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  running  to  Fishguard;  it  is 
also  the  terminus  of  a  branch-line  of  the  Great  Western  running 
to  Newcastle- Emlyn.  The  station  buildings  lie  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  old  stone  bridge. 
There  are  works  for  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  ropes,  also 
tanneries,  but  it  is  as  the  central  market  of  a  large  and  fer- 
tile district  that  Carmarthen  is  most  important.  The  weekly 
Saturday  market  is  well  attended,  and  affords  interesting  scenes 
of  modern  Welsh  agricultural  life.  From  the  convenient  and 
accessible  position  of  the  town,  the  gaol  and  lunatic  asylum 
serving  for  the  three  south-western  counties  of  Wales — Cardigan, 
Pembroke  and  Carmarthen — have  been  fixed  here.  Although 
historically  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  South  Wales, 
Carmarthen  can  boast  of  very  few  ancient  buildings,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  town  is  modern.  A  well-preserved  gateway 
of  red  sandstone  and  portions  of  two  towers  of  the  castle  are 
included  in  the  buildings  of  the  present  gaol,  and  the  old  parish 
church  of  St  Peter  contains  some  interesting  monuments, 
amongst  them  being  the  altar  tomb  (of  the  16th  century)  of  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  K.G.,  and  his  wife,  which  was  removed  hither 
for  safety  at  the  Reformation  from  the  desecrated  church  of  the 
neighbouring  Priory  of  St  John.  Some  vestiges  of  this  celebrated 
monastic  house,  which  formerly  owned  the  famous  Welsh  MS. 
known  as  the  "  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,"  are  visible  between 
the  present  Priory  Street  and  the  river.  Of  the  more  recent 
erections  in  the  town,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  granite 
obelisk  in  memory  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Picton  (1758-1815) 
and  the  bronze  statue  of  General  Sir  William  Nott  (1 784-1846). 

Carmarthen  is  commonly  reputed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  of  Matidunum,  and  its  present  name  is  popularly 
associated  with  the  wizard-statesman  Merlin,  or  Merddyn,  whose 
memory  and  prophecies  are  well  remembered  in  these  parts  of 
Wales  and  whose  home  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  the 
conspicuous  hill  above  Abergwili,  known  as  Merlin's  HilL 
Another  derivation  of  the  name  is  to  be  found  in  Caer-mdr-din, 
signifying  "  a  fortified  place  near  the  sea."  In  any  case,  the 
antiquity  of  the  town  is  undisputed,  and  it  served  as  the  seat  of 
government  for  Ystrad  Tywi  until  the  year  877,  when  Prince 
Cadell  of  South  Wales  abandoned  Carmarthen  for  Dinefawr, 
near  Llandilo,  probably  on  account  of  the  maritime  raids  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons.    Towards  the  close  of  the  nth  century  a 


castle  was  built  here  by  the  Normans,  and  for  the  next  two 
hundred  years  town  and  castle  were  frequently  taken  and 
retaken  by  Welsh  or  English.  On  the  annexation  of  Wales, 
•Edward  I.  established  here  his  courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer 
and  the  great  sessions  for  South  Wales.  Edward  III.,  by  the 
Statute  Staple  of  1353,  declared  Carmarthen  the  sole  staple  for 
Wales,  ordering  that  every  bale  of  Welsh  wool  should  be  scaled 
or  "  cockcted  "  here  before  it  left  the  Principality.  The  earliest 
charter  recorded  was  granted  in  1 201  under  King  John;  a 
charter  of  James  I.  in  1604  constituted  Carmarthen  a  county  of 
itself;  and  under  a  charter  by  George  UL  in  1764,  which  had 
been  specially  petitioned  for  by  the  citizens,  the  two  separate 
jurisdictions  of  Old  and  New  Carmarthen  were  fused  and  hence- 
forth "  called  by  the  name  of  Our  Borough  of  Carmarthen. n 
In  1555  Bishop  Farrar  of  St  David's  was  publicly  burned  for 
heresy  under  Queen  Mary  at  the  Market  Cross,  which  was  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  in  1846  to  provide  a  site  for  General  Nott's 
statue.  In  1646  General  Laugharne  took  and  demolished  the 
castle  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  and  in  1649  Oliver  Cromwell 
resided  at  Carmarthen  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  .In  1684  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  with  a  numerous  train  made  his  state  entry  into 
Carmarthen  as  lord-president  of  Wales  and  the  Marches.  With 
the  rise  of  Llanelly  the  industrial  importance  of  Carmarthen  has 
tended  to  decline;  but  owing  to  its  central  position,  its  close 
connexion  with  the  bishops  of  St  David's  and  its  historic  past  the 
town  is  still  the  chief  focus  of  all  social,  political  and  ecclesiastical 
movements  in  the  three  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke  and 
Carmarthen.  Carmarthen  was  created  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  1536. 

CARMARTHBNSHIRE  (Sir  Caerfyrddin,  colloquially  known 
as  Str  Gdr),  a  county  of  South  Wales  bounded  N.  by  Cardigan, 
E.  by  Brecon  and  Glamorgan,  W.  by  Pembroke  and  S.  by 
Carmarthen  Bay  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  modern  county 
has  an  area  of  918  sq.  m.,  and  is  therefore  the  largest  in  size  of 
the  South  Welsh  counties.  Almost  the  whole  of  its  surface  is 
hilly  and  irregular,  though  the  coast-line  is  fringed  with  extensive 
stretches  of  marsh  or  sandy  burrows.  Much  of  the  scenery  in 
the  county,  particularly  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Towy,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  varied.  On  its  eastern  borders 
adjoining  Breconshire  rises  the  imposing  range  of  the  Black 
Mountains  (Mynydd  Z><),  sometimes  called  the  Carmarthenshire 
Beacons,  where  the  Carmarthen  Van  attains  an  elevation  of 
2632  ft.  Mynydd  Mallaen  in  the  wild  districts  of  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  county  is  1430  ft.  in  height,  but  otherwise  few  of 
the  numberless  rounded  hills  with  which  Carmarthenshire  is 
thickly  studded  exceed  1000  ft.  The  principal  river  is  the  Towy 
(Tywi),  which,  with  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Gwili,  the  Cothi 
and  the  Sawdde,  drains  the  central  part  of  the  county  and  enters 
the  Bay  at  Llanstephan,  9  m.  below  Carmarthen.  Coracles  are 
frequently  to  be  observed  on  this  river,  as  well  as  on  the  Teifi, 
which  separates  Carmarthenshire  from  Cardiganshire  on  the 
north.  Other  streams  are  the  Taf,  which  flows  through  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  county  and  reaches  the  sea  at 
Laugharne;  the  Gwendraeth,  with  its  mouth  at  Kidwelly;  and 
the  Loughor,  or  Iiwchwr,  which  rises  in  the  Black  Mountains 
and  forms  for  several  miles  the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan  until  it  falls  into  Carmarthen  Bay 
at  Loughor.  All  these  rivers  contain  salmon,  sewin  (gleisiad) 
and  trout  in  fair  numbers,  and  are  consequently  frequented  by 
anglers.  With  the  exception  of  the.  Van  Pool  in  the  Black 
Mountains  the  lakes  of  the  county  are  inconsiderable  in  size. 

Geology. — The  oldest  rocks  in  Carmarthenshire  come  to  the  surface 
In  the  Vale  of  Towy  at  Llanarthney  and  near  Carmarthen;  they 
consist  of  black  shales  of  Tremadoc  (Cambrian)  age.  and  are  succeeded 
by  conglomerates,  sandstones  and  shales,  with  beds  of  volcanic  ash 
and  lava,  of  Arenig  (Ordovician)  age,  which  have  been  brought  up 
along  a  belt  of  intense  folding  and  faulting  which  follows  the  Towy 
from  Llangadock  to  Carmarthen  and  extends  westwards  to  the  edge 
of  the  county  at  Whitland.  The  Llandeflo  shales,  flags  and  lime- 
stones and  occasional  volcanic  ashes,  which  follow,  are  Well  developed 
at  Llangadock  and  Llandeilo  and  near  Carmarthen,  and  are  famed 
for  their  trilobites,  Asaf>kus  tyrannus  and  Otyria  Buchi.  Shales  and 
mudstones  and  impersistent  limestones  o!  Bala  age  come  next  in 
order,  and,  bounding  the  Vale  of  Towy  on  the  north,  extend  as  a 
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Industries.— The  climate  is  mild,  eacept  in  the  upland  regions, 
but  the  annual  rainfall  is  very  heavy.  With  the  eiceplion  of  its 
south-eastern  portion,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  South 
Welsh  coalfield,  Carmarthenshire  may  be  considered  wholly  as 
an  agricultural  county.  The  attention,  of  the  fanners  Is  devoted 
to  stock-raising  and  dairy  -farming  rather  than  to  the  growth 
of  cereals,  whilst  the  large  tracts  of  unenclosed  hill -country  form 
good  pastures  forshcefi  and  ponies.  The  soil  varies  much,  but  in 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Towy  and  Tlf  it  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Outside  agriculture  the  gathering  of  cockles  at  the  estuaries  of 
the  Towy  end  Taf  gives  employ  me  nt  to  a  large  number  of  persons, 
principally  women;  Ferryside  and  Laugharoe  being  the  chief 
centres  of  the  cockling  industry.  The  local  teatile  factories  at 
Fencader,  Penboyr,  LLangeler,  and  in  the  valley  of.lhe  Loughor 
are  of  some  Importance.  Cold  has  been  found  near  Caio  in  the 
Cothi  valley,  but  the  yield  is  trilling.  There  are  lead-mines  in 
various  places,  but  none  of  great  value-  The  really  important 
Industries  art  restricted  to  the  populous  south-eastern  district, 
where  coal-mining,  iron-founding  and  the  smelting  of  tin  and 
copper  are  carried  on  extensively  at  Llanclly,  Pcmbrey,  Tiiydail, 
Carnant,  Pontaidulais,  Ammanford  and  other  centres. 

Communications.— Tat  Great  Western  railway  traverses  the 
lower  part  of  the  county,  whilst  a  branch  of  the  London  Or  North- 
under  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and  has  its  terminal  station  at 
Carmarthen.  A  branch  line  of  the  Great  Western  connects 
Llanclly  with  Llandilo  by  way  of  Ammanford,  and  another 
branch  of  the  same  railway  runs  northward  from  Carmarthen 
to  Newcastlc-Emlyn  on  the  Teifi,  joining  the  Aberystwyth 
branch,  formerly  (he  Manchester  &  Milford  line,  at  Pcncader. 

Papulation  and  Administration.— The  area  of  the  county  It 
587,816  acres,  and  the  population  in  1S91  was  130,566  and  in 
1001  it  was  135,335.  The  municipal  boroughs  are  Carmarthen 
(pop.  0035),  Kidwelly  (1185)  and  Llandovery  (1809).  Urban 
districts  are  Ammanford,  Llanclly,  Burry  Port,  Llandilo  and 
Newcastle  -  Emlyn.  The  principal  towns  are  Carmarthen, 
Llatielly  (.15,017},  Llandilo  or  Llandeilo  Fawr  (1034),  Llangadock 
(1578),  Llandovery,  Kidwelly,  Pcmbrcy  (7513)  and  Laugharoe 
(1430).  The  county  is  in  the  South  Wale)  circuit,  and  assises 
are  held  at  Carmarthen.  The  borough  of  Carmarthen  has  a 
commission  of  the  peace  and  separate  quarter  sessions.  The 
county  is  divided  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  the  eastern 
and  western,  and  it  also  includes  the  united  boroughs  of  Car- 
marthen and  Llanclly,  thus  returning  three  members  in 
all  to  parliament.  The  andent  county,  which  contains  75 
parishes  and  part  of  another,  is  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David 'a 

Hillary. — Carmarthenshire  originally  formed  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  Dimetae  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  constr    '    ' 
military  roads  and  built  on  the  Via  Julia  the  important  si 
sf  Maridunum  upon  or  Dear  the  site  of  the  film  ill  county 


After  the  retirement  ot  the  Roman  forces  tUs  fortified  town 
became  known  in  course  of  time  at  CaerfyrdcUn,  anglicized  into 
Carmarthen,  which  subsequently  gave  it)  name  to  the  county. 
During  the  ctb  and  6th  centuries  Carmarthenshire,  or  Ystrad 
Tywi,  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  many  Celtic  missionaries, 
stably  of  St  David  and  St  Teilo,  who  brought  the  aits  of 
vilization  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  its  rude 
ihabitants.  In  the  oth  century  the  whole  of  Ystrad  Tywi  was 
uneied  to  the  kingdom  of  Roderick  the  Great  (RJiodri  Maw], 
ho  at  his  death  in  877  bequeathed  the  principality  of  South 
.ales  to  his  son,  Cadell.  The  royal  residence  of  the  South  Welsh 
rinces  was  now  filed  at  Dynevor  {Dinefaur}  on  the  Towy  near 
Llandilo.  Cadell 'a  son,  Howell  the  Good  {Hyvtl  Dda),  was  the 
first  to  codify  .the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  at  his  palace  of  Ty  Gwyn 
'  "If,  the  White  Lodge  on  the  banks  of  the  Taf,  near  the 
m  Whitland.  In  logo,  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Rhya 
jdor,  the  Normans  first  appeared  on  the  shores  of  Car- 
marthen Bay,  and  before  [be  end  of  King  Henry  I.'s  reign  had 
meted  the  great  castles  of  Kidwelly,  Carmarthen,  Laug- 
and  Llanstephan  near  the  coast-  From  Ibis  period  until 
the  death  of  Prince  Llewelyn  (nSs)  the  history  of  Carmarthen- 
shire is  national  rather  than  local.  By  the  Statutes  of  RhudrHan 
(i rSa)  Edward  L  formed  the  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Car- 
marthen out  of  the  districts  of  Ceredigion  and  Ystrad  Tywi,  the) 
ancient  possessions  of  the  bouse  of  Dinelawr,  which  were  now 
formally  annexed  to  the  English  crown.  Nearly  a  third  of  the 
present  county,  however,  still  remained  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Act  37  Henry 
VIII.  that  these  districts,  Including  the  common  of  Kidwelly, 
Iscennen  and  Carnwillion,  were  added  to  Edward  I.'s  original 
shire.  The  prosperity  of  the  new  county  increased  considerably 
under  Edward  III.,  who  named  Carmarthen  the  chief  llaple- 
uswn  in  Wales  for  the  wool  trade.  The  revolt  of  Owen  Glendower 
had  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  county  for  a  time, 
and  the  French  army,  lauded  at  Milford  on  bis  behalf,  wan 
warmly  received  by  the  people  of  Carmarthenshire.  In  the 
cr  of  1485  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  of  Abermarlais  and 
Dinelawr,  marched  through  the  county  collecting  recruits  for 
Henry  of  Richmond,  for  which  service  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Garter  and  made  governor  of  all  Wales.  At  the  Relorma- 
Ihe  removal  of  the  episcopal  residence  from  distant  St 
I's  to  Abergwili,  a  village  barely  two  miles  from  Carmarthen, 
ht  the  county  into  close  touch  with  the  chief  Welsh  diocese, 
he  new  palace  at  Abergwili  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  first  Welsh  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  made  by  Bishop  Richard  Davie*  Osoo-i j8i)  and 
his  friend  William  Saksbury,  of  lianrwst  (loth  century).  In 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  the  county  witnessed  the  first 
religious  revival  recorded  In  Welsh  annals,  that  led  by  Rhya 
Priehard  (d.  1644),  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Llandovery,  whose 
p<>etiradwora»,theCosra^yCyia*y("tbeWelsfannui's  Candle") 
are  ftill  studied  in  the  principality.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  Richard  Vaughan,  earl  of  Carbery,  the  patron  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  in  command  of  the  royal  fortresses  and  troops,  but 
made  a  very  feeble  and  half-hearted   resistance  against   the 


Wales,  had  its  origin  in  the  quiet  and  remote  parish  of 
r  Laugbarne,  where  the  vicar,  the  celebrated 
and  pious  Griffith  Jones  0684-1761),  had  become  the  founder 
of  the  Welsh  circulating  charity  schools.  Other  prominent 
members  of  this  important  Methodist  revival,  likewise  natives 
of  Carmarthenshire,  were  William  Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  the 
well-known  hymn-writer  (1716-1701),  and  Peter  Williams,  the 
Welsh  Bible  commentator  (1733-1706).  Ths  county  was  deeply 
implicated  in  the  Rebecca  Riots  of  1843-1843. 

Foremost  amongst  the  county  families  of  Carmarthenshire  la 
Rhys,  or  Rice,  of  Dynevor  Castle,  near  Llandilo,  a  modern 
castellated  house  atandingin  a  beautiful  park  which  contains  the 
historic  ruin  of  the  old  Dinelawr  fortress.  The  present  Lord 
Dynevor,  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  princes  of  South 
Wales,  la  Hit  head  of  this  family.    Almost  opposite  Dynevnt 
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Castle  (formerly  known  as  Newtown),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Towy,  stands  Golden  Grove  (Getli  Aw),  once  the  seat  of  the 
Vaughans,  earls  of  Carbery,  whose  senior  Ene  and  titles  became 
extinct  early  in  the  18th  century.  The  famous  old  mansion  has 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  Gothic  structure,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Earl  Cawdor.  Golden  Grove  contains  the  "  Hirlas 
Horn,"  the  gift  of  King  Henry  VII.  to  Dafydd  ap  Evan  of 
Llwyndafydd,  Cardiganshire,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of 
Welsh  historical  relics.  Other  families  of  importance,  extinct 
or  existing,  are  Johnes,  formerly  of  Abermarlais  and  now  of 
Dolaucothi;  Williams  (now  Drummond)  of  Edwinsford;  Lloyd 
of  Forest;  Lloyd  of  Glansevin;  Stepney  of  Llanelly  and  Gwynne 
of  Taliaris. 

Antiquities. — Carmarthenshire  contains  few  memorials  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  but  it  possesses  various  camps  and  tumuli 
of  the  British  period,  and  also  a  small  but  perfect  cromlech  near 
Llanglydwen  on  the  banks  of  the  Taf .  Of  its  many  medieval  castles 
the  most  important  still  in  existence  are:  Kidwelly;  Laugharne; 
Lianstephan,  a  fine  pile  of  the  1 2  th  century  on  a  hill  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Towy;  Carreg  Cennen,  an  imposing  Norman  fortress 
crowning  a  cliff  not  far  from  Llandilo;  and  Dynevor  Castle,  the 
ancient  seat  of  Welsh  royalty,  situated  on  a  bold  wooded  height 
above  the 'Towy  The  remains  of  the  castles  at  Carmarthen, 
Drysllwyn,  Llandovery  and  Newcastle-Emlyn  are  inconsiderable. 
Of  the  monastic  houses  Talley  Abbey  (Tal-y-Llychau,  a  name 
drawn  from  the  two  small  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  site) 
was  founded  by  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century  for  Benedictine  monks; 
Whitland,  or  Albalanda,  also  a  Benedictine  house,  was  probably 
founded  by  Bishop  Bernard  of  St  David's  early  in  the  x  2th 
century,  on  a  site  long  associated  with  Welsh  monastic  life;  and 
the  celebrated  Augustinian  Priory  of  St  John  at  Carmarthen 
was  likewise  established  in  the  x  2th  century.  Very  slight  traces 
of  these  three  important  religious  houses  now  exist  The  parish 
churches  of  Carmarthenshire  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  of 
no  special  architectural  value.  Of  the  more  noteworthy  mention 
may  be  made  of  St  Peter's  at  Carmarthen,  and  of  the.  parish 
churches  at  Laugharne,  Kidwelly,  Uangadock,  Abergwili  and 
Llangathen,  the  last  named  of  which  contains  a  fine  monument  to 
Bishop  Anthony  Rudd  (d.  1615).  Many  of  these  churches  are 
distinguished  by  tall  massive  western  towers,  usually  of  the  1 2th 
or  13th  centuries.  Besides  Golden  Grove  and  Dynevor  the  county 
contains  some  fine  historic  houses,  prominent  amongst  which  are 
Abergwili  Palace,  the  official  residence  of  the  bishops  of  St 
David's  since  the  Reformation,  burnt  down  in  1902,  but  rebuilt 
on  the  old  lines;  Aberglasney,  a  mansion  near  Llangathen, 
erected  by  Bishop  Rudd  and  once  inhabited  by  the  poet  John 
Dyer  (1700-1758);  Court  Henry,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Herbert 
family;  and  Abermarlais,  once  the  property  of  Sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas. 

Customs,  fre. — The  old  Welsh  costume,  folklore  and  customs 
have  survived  longer  in  Carmarthenshire  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  county  of  Wales.  The  steeple-crowned  beaver  hat,  now 
practically  extinct,  was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carmarthen  as  late  as  1890,  and  the  older  women  often  affect  the 
pa4s-a-g6n  bdeh,  the  frilled  mob-cap  and  the  small  plaid  shawl  of 
a  previous  generation.  Curious  instances  of  old  Welsh  supersti- 
tions are  to  be  found  amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  more  remote 
districts,  particularly  in  the  lovely  country  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Towy  and  Teifi,  where  belief  in  fairies,  fairy-rings,  goblins  and 
"  corpse-candles  "  still  lingers.  The  carious  mumming,  known 
as  "  Mari  Lwyd  "  (Blessed  Mary),  in  which  one  of  the  performers 
wears  a  horse's  skull  decked  with  coloured  ribbands,  was  prevalent 
round  Carmarthen  as  late  as  1885.  At  many  parish  churches  the 
ancient  service  of  the  "Pylgain  "  (a  name  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  pulli  canius)  is  held  at  daybreak  or  cock -crow  on 
Christmas  morning,  A  species  of  general  catechism,  known  as 
pwnc,  is  also  common  in  the  churches  and  Nonconformist  rhapeh. 
The  old  custom  of  receiving  New  Year's  gifts  of  bread  and  cheese, 
or  meal  and  money  {calenig),  still  flourishes  in  the  rural  parishes. 
The  "bidding"  before  marriage  (as  in  Cardiganshire)  was 
formerly  universal  and  is  not  yet  altogether  discontinued,  and 


bidding  papers  were  printed  at  Llandilo  as  late  as  1900.  The 
horse  weddings  {priodas  cejfylau)  were  indulged  in  by  the  tanner 
class  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergwili  as  late  as  1880. 

Authorities.— T.  Nicholas,  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  the  Countin 
of  Wales  (London,  1872) :  W.  Spurrell,  Carmarthen  and  Us  Neighbour 
hood  (Carmarthen,  1879) ;  J.  B.  D.  Tyssen  and  Alcwyn  C.  Evans, 
Royal  Charters,  fire,  relating  to  the  Town  and  County  of  Carmarthen 
(Carmarthen,  1878). 

CARMATHIANS  (Qarmathians,  Karmathians),  a  Mahom- 
medan  sect  named  after  Hamdfln  Qarmat,  who  accepted  the 
teaching  of  the  Isma'llites  (see  Mahommedan  Religion:  Sects) 
from  Hosain  ul-Ahw&zI,  a  missionary  of  Afemed,  son  of  the 
Persian  Abdallah  ibn  Maimun,  toward  the  close  of  the  9th 
century.  This  was  in  the  Sawid  of  Irak,  which  was  inhabi  ted  by 
a  people  little  attached  to  Islam.  The  object  of  Abdallah  ibn 
Maimun  had  been  to  undermine  Islam  and  the  Arabian  power 
by  a  secret  society  with  various  degrees,  which  offered  induce- 
ments to  all  classes  and  creeds  and  led  men  on  from  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Islam  to  a  total  rejection  of  its  teaching  and  a  strict 
personal  submission  to  the  head  of  the  society.  For  the  political 
history  of  the  Carmathians,  their  conquests  and  their  decay,  see 
Arabia:  History;  Caliphate  (sect.  C.  §J  16,  17,  18,  23);  and 
Egypt:  History  (Mahommedan  period). 

In  their  religious  teaching  they  claimed  to  be  Shi'ites;  i.e. 
they  asserted  that  the  imamate  belonged  by  right  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Ali.  Further,  they  were  of  the  Isma'Ilitc  branch  of  these, 
i.e.  they  acknowledged  the  claim  to  the  imamate  of  Ismail  the 
eldest  son  of  the  sixth  imam.  The  claim  of  Isma'Ii  had  been 
passed  over  by  his  father  and  many  Shi'ites  because  he  had  been 
guilty  of  drinking  wine.  The  Isma'llites  said  that  as  the  imam 
could  do  no  wrong,  his  action  only  showed  that  wine-drinking 
was  not  sinful  Abdallah  taught  that  from  the  creation  of  man 
there  had  always  been  an  imam  sometimes  known,  sometimes 
hidden.  Isma'Ii  was  the  last  known;  a  new  one  was  to  be  looked 
for.  But  while  the  imam  was  hidden,  his  doctrines  were  to  be 
taught  by  his  missionaries  (dais).  Hamdan  Qarmat  was  one 
of  these,  Ahmed  ibn  Abdallah  being  nominally  the  chief.  The 
adherents  of  this  party  were  initiated  by  degrees  into  the  secrets 
of  its  doctrines  and  were  divided  into  seven  (afterwards  nine) 
classes.  In  the  first  stage  the  convert  was  taught  the  existence 
of  mystery  in  the  Koran  and  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
teacher  who  could  explain  it.  He  took  an  oath  of  complete 
submission  and  paid  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  second  stage  the 
earlier  teachers  of  Islam  were  shown  to  be  wrong  in  doctrine  and 
the  imams  alone  were  proved  to  be  infallible.  In  the  third  it  was 
taught  that  there  were  only  seven  imams  and  that  the  other  sects 
of  the  Shi'ites  were  in  error.  In  the  fourth  the  disciple  learnt 
that  each  of  the  seven  imams  had  a  prophet,  who  was  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  things.  The  prophet  of  the  last  imam  was  Abdallah. 
The  doctrine  of  Islam  was  that  Mahomet  was  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  In  the  fifth  stage  the  uselessness  of  tradition  and  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Mahomet  were 
taught,  while  in  the  sixth  the  believer  was  induced  to  give  up 
these  practices  (prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  &c.).  At  this  point 
the  Carmathian  had  completely  ceased  to  be  a  Moslem.  In  the 
remaining  degrees  there  was  more  liberty  of  opinion  allowed  and 
much  variety  of  belief  and  teaching  existed. 

The  last  contemporary  mention  of  the  Carmathians  is  that  of 
N&sir  ibn  Khosrau,  who  visited  them  in  a.d.  1050.  In  Arabia 
they  ceased  to  exercise  influence.  In  Persia  and  Syria  their  work 
was  taken  up  by  the  Assassins  (q.v.).  Their  doctrines  are  said, 
however,  to  exist  still  in  parts  of  Syria,  Persia,  Arabia  and  India, 
and  to  be  still  propagated  in  Zanzibar. 

See  Journal  asiatique  (1877),  vol.  i.  pp.  377-386.       (G.  W.  T.) 

CARMAUX,  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerou,  10  m.  N.  of  AIbi  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1906)  86x8.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  an  important  coal- 
basin,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

CARMEL,  the  mountain  promontory  by  which  the  seacoast 
of  Palestine  is  interrupted  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  32°  50'  N., 
350  £.  It  continues  as  a  ridge  of  oolitic  Limestone,  broken  by 
ravines  and  honeycombed  by  caves,  running  for  about  40  m» 
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in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  finally  joining  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  Its  maximum  height  is  at  'Esfia,  1760  ft.  It  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  No  great  political 
event  is  recorded  in  connexion  with  it;  it  appears  throughout  the 
Old  Testament "  either  as  a  symbol  or  as  a  sanctuary  ";  its  name 
means  "  garden-land."  Its  fruitfulness  is  referred  to  by  Isaiah 
and  by  Amos;  Micah  describes  it  as  wooded,  to  which  was  no 
doubt  due  its  value  as  a  hiding-place  (Amos  ix.  3).  It  is  now 
wild,  only  a  few  patches  being  cultivated;  most  of  the  mountain 
is  covered  with  a  thick  brushwood  of  evergreens,  oaks,  myrtles, 
pines,  &c,  which  is  gradually  being  cleared  away.  That  the 
cultivation  was  once  much  more  extensive  is  indicated  by  the 
large  number  of  rock-hewn  wine  and  olive  presses.  Vines  and 
olives  are  now  found  at  %Esfia  only.  The  outstanding  position 
of  Carmel,  its  solitariness,  its  visibility  over  a  wide  area  of 
country,  and  its  fertility,  marked  it  out  as  a  suitable  place  for 
a  sanctuary  from  very  ancient  times.  It  is  possibly  referred 
to  in  the  Palestine  lists  of  Thothmes  III.  as  Rosh  Kodsu,  "  the 
holy  headland."  An  altar  of  Jehovah  existed  here  from  early 
times;  it  was  destroyed  when  the  Phoenician  Baal  claimed  the 
country  under  Jezebel,  and  repaired  by  Elijah  (x  Rings  xviii.  30) 
before  the  great  sacrifice  which  decided  the  claims  of  the  con- 
tending deities.  The  traditional  site  of  this  sacrifice  is  at 
El-Muhraka,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  The  Druses  still 
visit  this  site,  where  is  a  dilapidated  structure  of  stones,  as  a  holy 
place  for  sacrifice.  On  the  bank  of  the  Kisbon  below  is  a  mound 
known  as  Tell  el~ gusts, "  the  Priest's  mound,"  but  the  connexion 
that  has  been  sought  between  this  name  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  priests  of  Baal  is  hardly  justifiable.  Other  sites  on  the  hill 
are  traditionally  connected  with  Elijah,  and  some  melon-like 
fossils  are  explained  as  being  fruits  refused  to  him  by  its  owner, 
who  was  punished  by  having  them  turned  to  stone.  Elisha  was 
stationed  here  for  a  time.  Tacitus  describes  the  hill  as  the  site 
of  an  oracle,  which  Vespasian  consulted.  Iamblichus  in  his 
Ufe  of  Pythagoras  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  of  great  sanctity  forbidden 
to  the  vulgar.  A  grove  of  trees,  called  the  "  Trees  of  the  Forty  " 
[Martyrs],  still  remains,  no  doubt  in  former  times  a  sacred  grove. 
So  early  as  the  4th  century  Christian  hermits  began  to  settle  here, 
and  in  1 207  the  Carmelite  order  was  organized.  The  monastery, 
founded  at  the  fountain  of  Elijah  in  1200,  has  had  many  vicissi- 
tudes: the  monks  were  slaughtered  or  driven  to  Europe  in  1238 
and  the  building  decayed;  it  was  visited  and  refounded  by  St 
Louis  in  1252;  again  despoiled  in  1201;  once  more  rebuilt  in 
1631,  and,  in  1635  (when  the  monks  were  massacred),  sacked 
and  turned  into  a  mosque.  Once  more  the  monks  established 
themselves,  only  to  be  murdered  after  Napoleon's  retreat  in  1709. 
The  church  and  the  monastery  were  entirely  destroyed  in  1821 
by  *Abd  Allah,  pasha  of  Acre,  on  the  plea  that  the  monks  would 
favour  the  revolting  Greeks;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  order  from  the  Porte,  partly  at  *Abd  Allah's  expense 
and  partly  by  contributions  raised  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
by  Brother  Giovanni  Battista  of  Frascati.  The  villages  with 
which  the  mountain  was  once  covered  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  depopulated  by  the  Druses.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

CARMELITES,  in  England  called  White  Friars  (from  the 
white  mantle  over  a  brown  habit),  one  of  the  four  mendicant 
orders.  The  stories  concerning  the  origin  of  this  order,  seriously 
put  forward  and  believed  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  are 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  history.  It  was  asserted  that  Ehas 
estabhshed  a  community  of  hermits  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  that 
this  community  existed  without  break  until  the  Christian  era 
and  was  nothing  else  than  a  Jewish  Carmelite  order,  to  which 
belonged  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Easenes.  Members 
of  it  were  present  at  St  Peter's  first  sermon  on  Pentecost  and 
were  converted,  and  built  a  chapel  on  Mount  Carmel  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who,  as  well  as  the  apostles,  enrolled 
herself  in  the  order.  In  1668  the  Bollandist  Daniel  Papcn- 
broek  (1628-1714),  in  the  March  volumes  of  the  Ada  Sanctorum, 
rejected  these  stories  as  tables.  A  controversy  arose  and  the 
Carmelites  had  recourse  to  the  Inquisition,  In  Spain  they 
succeeded  in  getting  the  offending  volumes  of  the  Ada  censured, 
but   m  Rome  they  were  last  successful,  and  so  hot  did  the  I 


controversy  become  that  in  1698  a  decree  was  issued  imposing 
silence  upon  both  parties,  until  a  formal  decision  should  be 
promulgated — which  has  not  yet  been  done. 

The  historical  origin  of  the  Carmelites  must  be  placed  at  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  a  crusader  from  Calabria, 
named  Bert  bold,  and  ten  companions  established  themselves 
as  hermits  near  the  cave  of  Elias  on  Mount  Carmel.  A  Greek 
monk,  Phocas,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1185,  gives  an 
account  of  them,  and  says  that  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building 
existed  on  Mount  Carmel;  but  though  it  is  likely  enough  that 
there  had  previously  been  Christian  monks  and  hermits  on  the 
spot,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  beginning  of  the  Carmelite 
institute  before  Bert  hold.  About  1210  the  hermits  on  Carmel 
received  from  Albert,  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  rule  com- 
prising sixteen  articles.  This  was  the  primitive  Carmelite  rule. 
The  life  prescribed  was  strictly  eremitical:  the  monks  were  to 
live  in  separate  cells  or  huts,  devoted  to  prayer  and  work;  they 
met  only  in  the  oratory  for  the  liturgical  services,'  and  were  to 
live  a  life  of  great  silence,  seclusion,  abstinence  and  austerity. 
This  rule  received  papal  approbation  in  1226.  Soon,  however, 
the  losses  of  the  Christian  arms  in  Palestine  made  Carmel  an 
unsafe  place  of  residence  for  western  hermits,  and  so,  c.  1240, 
they  migrated  first  to  Cyprus  and  thence  to  Sicily,  France  and 
England.  In  England  the  first  establishment  was  at  Alnwick 
and  the  second  at  Aylesford,  where  the  first  general  chapter  of 
the  order  was  held  in  1247,  and  St  Simon  Stock,  an  English 
anchorite  who  had  joined  the  order,  was  elected  general  During 
his  generalate  the  institute  was  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
western  lands  to  which  it  had  been  transplanted,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  original  rule  had  to  be  in  many  ways  altered:  the 
austerities  were  mitigated,  and  the  life  was  turned  from  eremitical 
into  cenobitical,  but  on  the  mendicant  rather  than  the  monastic 
model.  The  polity  and  government  were  also  organized  on  the 
same  lines,  and  the  Carmelites  were  turned  into  mendicants  and 
became  one  of  the  four  great  orders  of  Mendicant  Friars,  in 
England  distinguished  as  the  "  White  Friars  "  from  the  white 
mantle  worn  over  the  dark  brown  habit.  This  change  was  made 
and  the  new  rule  approved  in  1247,  and  under  this  form  the 
Carmelites  spread  all  over  western  Europe  and  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  as  an  order  closely  analogous  to  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans.  In  the  course  of  time,  further  relaxations  of  the 
rule  were  introduced,  and  during  the  Great  Schism  the  Carmelites 
were  divided  between  the  two  papal  obediences,  rival  generals 
being  elected, — a  state  of  things  that  caused  still  further  re- 
laxations. To  cope  with  existing  evils  Eugenius  IV.  approved 
in  1431  of  a  rule  notably  milder  than  that  of  1247,  but  many 
houses  clung  to  the  earlier  rule;  thus  arose  among  the  Carmel- 
ites the  same  division  into  "observants  "  and  "  conventuals" 
that  wrought  such  mischief  among  the  Franciscans.  During 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  various  attempts  at  reform  arose, 
as  among  other  orders,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  semi- 
independent  congregations  owing  a  titular  obedience  to  the 
general  of  the  order.  The  Carmelite  friars  seem  to  have  flourished 
especially  in  England,  where  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
there  were  some  40  friaries.  (See  F.  A.  Gasquet,  English  Monas~ 
He  Life,  table  and  maps;  Catholic  Dictionary,  art.  "Carmelites.") 
There  were  no  Carmelite  nunneries  in  England,  and  indeed  until 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  there  were  no  nuns  at  all  anywhere 
in  the  order. 

Of  all  movements  in  the  Carmelite  order  by  far  the  moat 
important  and  far-reaching  in  its  results  has  been  the  reform 
initiated  by  St  Teresa.    After  nearly  thirty  years  passed  in  a 
Carmelite  convent  in  Avila  under  the  mitigated  rule  of  1431, 
she  founded  in  the  same  city  a  small  convent  wherein  a  rule 
stricter  than  that  of  1247  was  to  be  observed.    This  was  in  1562. 
In  spite  of  opposition  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  she  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  number,  not  only  of  nunneries,  but  (with  the 
co-operation  of  St  John  of  the  Cross,  q.v.)  also  of  friaries  of  Use 
strict  observance;  so  that  at  her  death  in  1582  there  were  of  the 
reform  15  monasteries  of  men  and  17  of  women,  all  in  Spain. 
The  interesting  and  dramatic  story  of  the  movement  should  be 
sought  for  in  the  biographies  of  the  two  protagonists;  as  akao 
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in  account  of  the  school  of  mystical  theology  founded  by  them, 
without  doubt  the  chief  contribution  made  by  the  Carmelites 
to  religion  (see  Mysticism}.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
idea  of  the  reform  was  to  go  behind  the  settlement  of  1247  and 
to  restore  and  emphasize  the  purely  contemplative  character 
of  primitive  Carmelite  life:  indeed  provision  was  made  for  the 
reproduction,  for  such  as  desired  it,  of  the  eremitical  life  led  by 
Berthold  and  his  companions.  St  Teresa's  additions  to  the 
rule  of  1247  made  the  life  one  of  extreme  bodily  austerity  and  of 
prolonged  prayer  for  all,  two  hours  of  private  prayer  daily,  in 
addition  to  the  choral  canonical  office,  being  enjoined.  From 
the  fact  that  those  of  the  reform  wore  sandals  in  place  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  they  have  come  to  be  called  the  Discaked,  or 
hare-footed,  Carmelites,*  also  Teresians,  in  distinction  to  the 
Caked  or  older  branch  of  the  order.  In  1580  the  reformed 
monasteries  were  made  a  separate  province  under  the  general 
of  the  order,  and  in  1593  this  province  was  made  by  papal  act 
an  independent  order  with  its  own  general  and  government,  so 
that  there  are  now  two  distinct  orders  of  Carmelites.  The 
Discaked  Carmelites  spread  rapidly  all  over  Catholic  Europe, 
and  then  to  Spanish  America  and  the  East,  especially  India  and 
Persia,  in  which  lands  they  have  carried  on  to  this  day  extensive 
missionary  undertakings.  Both  observances  suffered  severely 
from  the  various  revolutions,  but  they  both  still  exist,  the  Dis- 
caked being  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  thriving.  There  are 
in  all  some  aooo  Carmelite  friars,  and  the  nuns  are  much  more 
numerous.  In  England  and  Ireland  there  are  houses,  both  of 
men  and  of  women,  belonging  to  each  observance. 

Authorities.— A  full  account  b  given  by  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordres 
tdirUux  (1792),  L  cc  40-52;  shorter  accounts,  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  and  giving  references  to  all  literature  old 
and  new,  may  be  found  in  Max  Heimbucher,  OrtUn  u.  Kongregationen 
(1897),  a.  i$  92-96;  Wetzer  u.  Wcltc,  Kirckenlexicon  (ed.  2),  art. 
* CarmeHtenorden '* ;  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopddie  (ed.  3),  art. 
"  Karmditer."  The  story  of  St  Teresa's  reform  win  be  found  in 
lives  of  St  Teresa  and  in  her  writings,  especially  the  Foundations. 
Special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works  of  Zimmerman,  a 
Carmelite  friar,  Cornel  in  England  (1899),  and  Monumenta  kistorica 
Carmditona,  i.  (1905  foil.).  (E.  C.  B.) 

CARMCHAEL,  GERSHOM  (c.  1672-1729),  Scottish  philo- 
sopher, was  born  probably  in  London,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  had  been  banished  by  the  Scottish  privy  council 
for  his  religious  opinions.  He  graduated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1691,  and  became  a  regent  at  St  Andrews.  In  1694  he 
was  elected  a  master  in  the  university  of  Glasgow— an  office 
that  was  converted  into  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
in  1727,  when  the  system  of  masters  was  abolished  at  Glasgow. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  regarded  him  as  "  the  real  founder  of  the 
Scottish  school  of  philosophy.11  He  wrote  Breviuscula  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Logicam,  a  treatise  on  logic  and  the  psychology  of  the 
intellectual  powers;  Synopsis  Theologian  Natural  is;  and  an 
edition  of  Pufendorf,  Do  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,  with  notes 
and  supplements  of  high  value.  His  son  Frederick  was  the 
author  of  Sermons  on  Several  Important  Subjects  and  Sermons 
on  Christian  Zeal,  both  published  in  1753. 

CARMINE,  a  pigment  of  a  bright  red  colour  obtained  from 
cochineal  (q.v.).  It  may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  cochineal 
with  boiling  water  and  then  treating  the  clear  solution  with  alum, 
cream  of  tartar,  stannous  chloride,  or  acid  oxalate  of  potassium; 
the  colouring  and  animal  matters  present  in  the  liquid  are  thus 
precipitated.  Other  methods  are  in  use;  sometimes  white  of 
egg,  fish  glue,  or  gelatine  are  added  before  the  precipitation. 
The  quality  of  carmine  is  affected  by  the  temperature  and  the 
degree  of  illumination  during  its  preparation — sunlight  being 
requisite  for  the  production  of  a  brilliant  hue.  It  differs  also 
according  to  the  amount  of  alumina  present  in  it.  It  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  cinnabar,  starch  and  other  materials; 
from  these  the  carmine  can  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  in 
amtwnnifl  Good  carmine  should  crumble  readily  between  the 
fingers  when  dry.  Chemically,  carmine  is-  a  compound  of  car- 
mink  acid  with  alumina,  lime  and  some  organic  acid.  Carmine 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  water-colours, 
rouge,  cosmetics  and  crimson  ink,  and  in  the  painting  of  minia- 


tures. "  Carmine  lake  "  is  a  pigment  obtained  by  adding  freshly 
precipitated  alumina  to  decoction  of  cochineal 

CARMOM A,  a  town  of  south-western  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Seville;  27  m.  N.E.  of  Seville  by  rail.  Pop.  (1000)  17,215. 
Carmona  is  built  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  central  plain  of 
Andalusia,  from  the  Sierra  Morcna,  on  the  north,  to  the  peak 
of  San  Cristobal,  on  the  south.  It  has  a  thriving  trade  in  wine, 
olive  ofl,  grain  and  cattle;  and  the  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in 
April,  affords  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  costumes  and 
customs  of  southern  Spain.  The  citadel  of  Carmona,  now  in 
ruins,  was  formerly  the  principal  fortress  of  Peter  the  Cruel 
(1350-1369),  and  contained  a  spacious  palace  within  its  defences. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  town  is  an  old  Moorish  gateway; 
and  the  gate  on  the  road  to  Cordova  is  partly  of  Roman  con- 
struction. Portions  of  the  ancient  college  of  San  Teodomir  are 
of  Moorish  architecture,  and  the  tower  of  the  church  of  San 
Pedro  is  an  imitation  of  the  Giralda  at  Seville. 

In  1881  a  large  Roman  necropolis  was  discovered  dose  to  the 
town,  beside  the  Seville  road.  It  contains  many  rock-hewn 
sepulchral  chambers,  with  niches  for  the  cinerary  urns,  and  occa- 
sionally with  vestibules  containing  stone  seats  (triclinia).  In 
1881  an  amphitheatre,  and  another  group  of  tombs,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  first  four  centuries  A.D.,  were  disinterred  near  the 
original  necropolis,  and  a  small  museum,  maintained  by  the 
Carmona  archaeological  society,  is  filled  with  the  mosaics, 
inscriptions,  portrait-heads  and  other  antiquities  found  here. 

Carmona,  the  Roman.  Car  mo,  was  the  strongest  city  of  Further 

Spain  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (100-44  B.C.),  and  its  strength 

was  greatly  increased  by  the  Moors,  who  surrounded  it  with  a 

wall  and  ornamented  it  with  fountains  and  palaces.    In  1247 

Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  took  the  city,  and  bestowed  on  it  the 

motto  Sicut  Lucifer  lucet  in  Aurora,  sic  in  Wandalia  Carmona 

("  As  the  Morning-star  shines  in  the  Dawn,  so  shines  Carmona 

in  Andalusia  "). 

For  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Carmona,  see  Estudios  arquee- 
logicos  e  kistoricos,  by  M.  Safes  y  Ferre  (Madrid,  1887). 

CARNAC,  a  village  of  north-western  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan  and  arrondissement  of  Lorient,  9  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Auray  by  road.  Pop.  (1006)  667.  Carnac  has  a  handsome 
church  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  Brittany,  but  it  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  stone  monuments  in  its  vicinity,  which  are  among 
the  most  extensive  and  interesting  of  their  land  (see  Stone 
Monuments).  The  most  remarkable  consist  of  long  avenues 
of  menhirs  or  standing  stones;  but  there  is  also  a  profusion 
of  other  erections,  such  as  dolmens  and  barrows,  throughout  the 
whole  district.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the 
village  is  the  Menee  system,  which  consists  of  eleven  lines, 
numbers  874  menhirs,  and  extends  a  distance  of  3376  ft  The 
terminal  circle,  whose  longest  diameter  is  300  ft,  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  make  out,  as  it  is  broken  by  the  houses  and  gardens 
of  a  little  hamlet  To  the  east-north-east  there  is  another  system 
at  Kermario  (Place  of  the  Dead),  which  consists  of  855  stones, 
many  of  them  of  great  sixe— some,  for  example,  18  ft  in  height 
— arranged  in  ten  lines  and  extending  about  4000  ft.  in  length. 
Still  further  in  the  same  direction  is  a  third  system  at  Kerlescan 
(Place  of  Burning),  composed  of  262  stones,  which  are  distributed 
into  thirteen  lines,  terminated  by  an  irregular  circle,  and  alto- 
gether extend  over  a  distance  of  1000  ft  or  more.  These  three 
systems  seem  once  to  have  formed  a  continuous  series;  the 
menhirs,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  up  for  road-mending 
and  other  purposes,  have  diminished  in  number  by  some  thou- 
sands in  modern  times.  The  alignment  of  Kermario  points  to 
the  dolmen  of  Kcrcado  (Place  of  St  Cado),  where  there  is  also 
a  barrow,  explored  in  1863;  and  to  the  south-east  of  Menec 
stands  the  great  tumulus  of  Mont  St  Michel,  which  measures 
377  ft  in  length,  and  has  a  height  of  65  ft  The  tumulus,  which 
is  crowned  with  a  chapel,  was  excavated  by  Rene  Galles  in  1862; 
and  the  contents  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  which  include 
several  jade  and  fibrolite  axes,  are  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Vannes.  About  a  mile  east  of  the  village  is  a  small  piece 
of  moorland  called  the  Bossenno,  from  the  bocenieu  or  mounds 
with  which  it  is  covered;  and  here,  in  1674,  the  explorations  of 
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James  Mfln,  a  Scottish  antiquary,  brought  to  light  the  remains 
of  a  Gallo-Roman  town.  The  tradition  of  Carnac  is  that  there 
was  once  a  convent  of  the  Templars  or  Red  Cross  Knights  on 
the  spot;  but  this,  it  seems,  is  not  supported  by  history.  Similar 
traces  were  also  discovered  at  Mane"  Bras,  a  height  about  3  m. 
to  the  east  The  rocks  of  which  these  various  monuments  are 
composed  is  the  ordinary  granite  of  the  district,  and  most  of 
them  present  a  strange  appearance  from  their  coating  of  white 
lichens.    Carnac  has  an  interesting  museum  of  antiquities. 

See  W.  C.  Lulds,  Guide  to  the  Principal  Chambered  Barrows  and 
ether  Prehistoric  Monuments  in  the  Islands  of  the  Morbihon,  6tc. 
(Ripon,  1875);  Rent  Galles,  Fouilles  du  Mont  Saint  Michel  en 
Carnac  (Vannes,  1864):  A.  Fouquet,  Des  monuments  ceUiques  et  des 
mines  romaines  dans  te  Morbihan  (Vannes,  1853);  James  Mfln, 
Archaeological  Researches  at  Carnac  in  Brittany:  Kermario  (Edin- 
burgh, 1881):  and  Excavations  at  Comae:  The  Bossenno  and  the 
Mont  St  Michel  (Edinburgh,  1877). 

CARNARVON.  EARLDOM  OP.  The  earldom  of  Carnarvon 
was  created  in  1628  for  Robert  Dormer,  Baron  Dormer  of  Wyng 
(c  1610-1643),  who  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury 
whilst  fighting  for  Charles  L,  and  it  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  his  son  Charles,  the  2nd  earl,  in  1709.  From  1714  to  1780  it 
was  held  by  the  family  of  Brydges,  dukes  of  Chandos  and  mar- 
quesses of  Carnarvon,  and  in  1793  Henry  Herbert,  Baron  Por- 
chester  (1741-1811),  was  created  earl  of  Carnarvon. 

His  great-grandson,  Henky  Howaso  Molyneux  He&bekt, 
4th  earl  of  Carnarvon  (1831-1890),  was  born  on  the  24th  of  June 
183 x.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1849,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Henry  John  George,  the  3rd  earl  ( 1800-1849).  Soon  after 
taking  his  degree  at  Oxford  he  began  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1858  he  was 
under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  in  1866  secretary  of  state. 
In  this  capacity  he  introduced  in  1867  the  bill  for  the  federation 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces  which  set  so  many 
political  problems  at  rest;  but  he  had  not  the  privilege  of  passing 
it,  having,  before  the  measure  became  law,  resigned,  owing  to  his 
distaste  for  Disraeli's  Reform  BUL  Resuming  office  in  1874, 
he  endeavoured  to  confer  a  similar  boon  on  South  Africa,  but 
the  times  were  not  ripe.  In  1878  he  again  resigned,  out  of  oppo- 
sition to  Lord  Beaconsfidd's  policy  on  the  Eastern  question; 
but  on  his  party's  return  to  power  in  1885  he  became  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  short  period  of  office,  memorable  for 
a  conflict  on  a  question  of  personal  veracity  between  himself 
and  Mr  Parnell  as  to  his  negotiations  with  the  latter  in  respect 
of  Home  Rule,  was  terminated  by  another  premature  resignation. 
He  never  returned  to  office,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  June  1890. 
As  a  statesman  his  career  was  marred  by  extreme  sensitiveness; 
but  he  was  beloved  as  a  man  of  worth  and  admired  as  a  man  of 
culture.  He  was  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  4th  earl  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Edward  Stanhope  Molyneux 
(b.  1866). 

CARNARVON,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  and 
the  county  town  of  Carnarvonshire!  north  Wales,  68)  m.  W. 
of  Chester  by  the  London  &  North-Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  9760.  It  stands  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  Caer  Seint, 
capital  of  the  Segontiad,  and  was  fortified  in  xoo8  by  Hugh 
Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  after  Roman  occupation,  a  fort,  baths 
and  villa,  with  coins  and  pottery,  having  been  exhumed  here. 
As  the  castle  was  begun  only  in  1284,  Edward  IL,  supposed  to 
have  been  bom.  in  its  Eagle  Tower  on  the  extreme  west,  can  only 
have  been  born  outside.  The  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong 
building  on  the  west  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  walls  and  having 
tM^tiyn  polygonal  towers.  There  is  still  much  of  the  town  wall 
extant  The  parish  church  (Uanbeblig)  is  some  half-mile  out 
of  the  town,  the  institutions  of  which  include  a  town  and 
county  hall,  a  training  college,  and  a  gaol  for  Anglesey  and 
Carnarvonshire  jointly.  Manufactures  in  the  town  are  scanty, 
but  Uanberis  and  LUnllyfni  export  hence  slates,  "  seta  "  and 
copper  ore.  A  steam  ferry  unites  Carnarvon  and  Tan  y  foci, 
Anglesey,  while  a  summer  service  of  steamers  runs  to  Menai 
Bridge,  Bardsey,&c.  The  borough  forms  part  of  a  district  return- 
ing a  member  to  porhament  since  1536.    To  this  district  the 


Reform  Act  added  Bangor.  The  county  quarter  sessions  and 
assises  are  held  in  the  town,  which  has  a  separate  commission 
of  the  peace,  but  no  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions.  Three 
weekly  Welsh  (besides  English)  newspapers  are  pnhHshfd  here. 

CARNARVOMIHIRB  (Welsh  Coer>narfen,  for  Caer  yn  Arfon), 
a  county  of  north  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  E.  by  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  S.B.  by  Merioneth,  S.  by  Tremadoc  and 
Cardigan  Bays,  S.W.  by  Carnarvon  Bay,  W.  by  the  Menai 
Straits  (separating  the  county  from  Anglesey),  and  N.W.  by 
Conway  Bay.  Area,  565  sq.  m.  There  is,  owing  to  the  changed 
bed  of  the  Conwy  stream,  a  small  detached  part  of  the  county 
on  the  north  coast  of  Denbighshire,  stretching  inland  for  some 
sjm.  between  Old  Colwyn  and  Uandulas.  About  half  the  whole 
length  of  the  county  is  a  peninsula,  Lkyn,  running  south-west 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  and  forming  f^H*gafi  Bay  on  the  south  and 
Carnarvon  Bay  on  the  north.  The  county  is  rich  in  minerals, 
e.g.  lead,  copper,  some  gold.  Its  slate  quarries  are  many  and 
good.  Its  mountains  include  the  highest  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  summit  of  Snowdon  (Wyddxa  or  Eryri)  being  3560  ft  The 
principal  mountains  occupy  the  middle  of  the  county  and  include 
Carnedd  Llewelyn  (3484  ft),  Carnedd  Dafydd  (3426),  Glydyr 
Fawr  (3279)  and  Glydyr  Fach  (3262),  EUdr  Fawr  (3029),  Mod 
Siabod  (2860),  Mod  Hebogor  Hebawg  (2566).  The  valleys  vary 
from  the  wildness  of  Pont  Aberglaslyn  gorge  to  the  quiet  of 
Nant  Gwynnant  Those  of  Beddgelert  and  Uanberis— at  the 
south  and  north  base  of  Snowdon  respectivdy— ere  famous, 
while  that  of  the  Conwy,  from  Uanrwst  to  Conway  (Conwy),  it 
well  set  off  by  the  background  of  Snowdonla. 

The  largest  stream  is  the  Conwy,  tidal  and  navigable  for  some 
12  m.  from  Deganwy;  this  rises  in  Llyn  Conwy,  in  the  south- 
east, divides  Carnarvon  from  Denbigh  (running  nearly  due 
north)  for  some  30  m.,  and  falls,  into  the  sea  at  Deganwy.  The 
Seint  (wrongly  spelled  Sdont)  is  a  small  stream  rising  in  Snowdon 
and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Carnarvon,  to  which  it  gave  its  old 
name  Segontium  (Kaer  Seint  yn  Arvoo  in  the  Mabinogion). 
The  Swallow  Falls  are  near  Nant  Ffrancon  (the  stream  of  the 
Beaver  or  Afanc,  a  mythological  animal).  Nant  Ffrancon  leada 
north-west  from  near  Capd  Curig  and  Bettws  y  coed  and  past 
Bethesda,  reaching  the  sea  in  Beaumaris  Bay.  The  lakes, 
numerous  and  occasionally  large,  indude:  Llyn  Peris  and  Llyn 
Padarn  at  Uanberis,  north  of  Snowdon;  Uyn  Ogwen,  north  of 
Glydyr  Fawr;  Uyn  Cowlyd  and  Uyn  Eigiau,  both  north  of 
Capd  Curig;  Uyn  Uydaw,  on  Snowdon;  Uyn  Cwellyn,  west 
of  Snowdon;  Uyn  Gwynnant,  east  of  Snowdon;  Uyniau  (Nant 
y  Dei  or)  Nantile,  near  Lianllyfni;  Uyn  Conway. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county,  including  the  mountainous  Snow- 
don district  and  nearly  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  promontory  of 
Lleyn,  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  Ordoviaan  age,  the  Arenig,  Bala  and 
Uandeilo  series.  These  are  dark  slates  and  thtn-beddea  grits  with 
enormous  masses  of  interbedded  igneous  rocks,  lavas  and  ashes,  the 
product  of  contemporaneous  volcanoes.  At  the  base  of  Snowdon 
are  Bala  grits  and  slates,  above  them  lie  three  beds  of  felspathic 
porphyry,  which  are  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  great  mass  of  calcareous 
and  sandy  volcanic  ashes,  while  upon  the  summit  are  the  remnants 
of  a  lava  sheet.  The  whole  mountain  is  part  of  a  syncline,  the  beds 
dipping  into  it  from  the  north-west  and  south-east 

Next  to  the  Ordoviaan,  the  Cambrian  rocks  are  the  most  fan* 
portant;  they  are  fouod  in  three  separate  areas;  the  largest  is  in 
the  north-west,  and  extends  from  Bangor  to  Bethesda,  through  Uyn 
Cwellyn  and  Llanwada  to  the  coast  near  Clynnogfawr.  The  second 
area  lies  west  of  Tremadoc,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  upper 
division  of  the  Cambrian  system.  The  third  forms  the  promontory 
south  of  Uanraga.  Cambrian  slates  are  extensively  quarried  at 
Penrhyn,  UanbensandDinorwic  Pre-Cambrian  schists  and  igneous 
rocks  occupy  a  strip,  from  2  to  3  m.  wide,  alongthe  coast  from  Neirn 
to  Bardsey  Island.  A  very  small  area  of  the  Denbighshire  Silurian 
enters  this  county  near  Conway  near  the  eastern  border;  it  com- 
prises  Tarannon  shale  and  Wenlock  beds  with  graptotites. 

The  striking  headland  of  the  Great  Orme  as  well  as  Little  Orme's 
Head  is  composed  of  carboniferous  limestone,  containing  corals 
and  large  Produclus  shells.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  same  formation 
runs  along  the  Menai  Straits  for  several  miles  south  of  the  tubular 
bridge.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  limestone  a  small  patch  of 
coal  measures  is  found. 

Glacial  drift — gravel,  boulders  and  clay — is  abundant  along  the 
northern  coast,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon  it  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  landscape;  massive  moraines,  perched  blocks, 
and  other  evidences  of  lot  action  are  common.    O* 
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Meet  Trygarn  and  on  the  western  flank*  of  Suowdun  marine  shells 
have  been  found  in  the  drift  up  to  an  elevation  of  1400  ft.  above 
sea-level  Blown  sand  occurs  along  the  coast  near  Conway,  south- 
west of  Carnarvon  and  on  the  south  coast.  Several  hollows  and 
pipes  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  about  Onne's  Head  contain 
days  and  sands  of  mixed  origin,  including  Upper  Carboniferous, 
Tnassic  and  drift  materials.  The  igneous  rocks,  especially  those 
cf  volcanic  origin,  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  geological 
features  of  the  county;  they  comprise  felsites,  rhyofites,  quartz 
porphyries,  enstatite  diabases,  andesite  tuffs,  diabases  and  granite. 

The  climate  is  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  except  in  the  peninsula, 
Lleyn,  and  on  the  mild  coast.  Arable  land,  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  surface,  is  mostly  in  the  Conwy  valley  or  near  the  sea. 
Principal  crops  are  oats,  barley  and  potatoes,  with  some  little 
wheat.  The  valley  soil  (alluvial)  is  often  fertile,  chiefly  as 
meadow  and  enclosed  pasture.  Dairy  and  sheep-farming  occupy 
most  farmers.  The  small  mountain  ponies,  especially  of  Llanbedr 
(Conwy  Vale),  are  famous,  and  Welsh  ponies  were  known  for 
staying  power  even  to  Arrian  (Cynegelia).  Agriculture  still  too 
much  follows  the  old  routine,  besides  losing  by  the  influx  of 
labour  into  the  towns  or  to  the  mining  industry  and  "set 
works  "(stone). 

The  county  is  served  by  the  London  &  North- Western  railway; 
its  terminus  is  Afon  Wen,  within  4  m.  of  Pwllheli.  Between 
these  stations  plies  the  Cambrian,  which  runs  along  the  Cardigan 
Bay  coast  and  terminates  at  Pwllheli.  The  North  Wales  Narrow 
Gauge  line  runs  from  Dinas,  south  of  Carnarvon,  to  Snowdon 
Ranger,  4  m.  from  Beddgelert.  The  main  line  of  the  London 
ft  North-Western  runs  along  the  northern  coast,  with  branches 
from  Llandudno  junction  to  Blaenau  Festiniog,  along  the 
Denbighshire  side  of  the  Conwy  stream;  from  Menai  Bridge  to 
Carnarvon  (thence  continuing  to  Llanberis,  or,  by  another  line, 
to  Afon  Wen).  The  chief  ports  are  Portmadoc,  Pwllheli,  Car- 
narvon, Port  Dinorwk  and  Bangor.  Near  Portmadoc  is 
Criccieth,  with  a  castle  resorted  to  by  visitors;  Pwllheli  is  also 
a  summer  resort,  and  a  tramway  runs  thence  to  within  a  short 
dtaanf»  of  Abersoch,  another  favourite  watering-place.  Nefyn 
(some  6  m.  from  Pwllheli),  still  unserved  by  rail  or  tram,  was  the 
scene  of  a  royal  tournament  in  the  15th  century,  and  is  another 
bathing  resort;  near  are  Carreg  Llam  and  Pistyll  farm  (see 
Bardsxy). 

The  area  of  the  andent  county  is  361,156  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1901  of  126,883.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
»  365,986  acres.  The  inhabitants  practically  all  speak  Welsh 
(slightly  differing,  especially  in  Lleyn,  from  that  of  Anglesey). 
Over  80  is  the  percentage  in  Carnarvonshire,  as  against  over 
90  for  Anglesey.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  parliamentary 
divisions,  south  (Eifion)  and  north  (Arfon). 

The  Carnarvon  district  of  boroughs  is  formed  of  Bangor  city, 
Carnarvon,  Conway,  Criccieth,  Nefyn  and  Pwllheli.  There  are 
four  municipal  boroughs:  Bangor  (pop.  11,269),  Carnarvon 
(9760),  Conway  (4681)  and  Pwllheli  (3675)*  Other  urban 
districts  are:  Bethesda  (5281),  Bettws  y  coed  (1070),  Criccieth 
(1406),  Llandudno  (9279),  Llanfairfechan  (2769),  Penmaenmawr 
(3503)  and  Ynyscynhaiarn  (4883).  Carnarvon,  where  assizes 
are  held,  is  in  die  north  Wales  circuit.  Except  a  few  parishes 
{in  and  near  Llandudno)  in  St  Asaph  diocese,  Carnarvonshire 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  and  contains  sixty-one  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts,  with  parts  of  four  others.  Bangor,  Carnar- 
von, Pwllheli  and  Llandudno  are  the  principal  towns,  with 
Criccieth,  Nefyn,  Portmadoc  and  Tremadoc 

Carnarvonshire  was  occupied  by  the  Segontiad,  with  difficulty 
subdued  by  Ostorius  Scapula  and  C.  Suetonius  Paulinus  (Paul- 
linus).  From  here  Agricola  crossed  to  conquer  Anglesey.  Relics 
of  British  forts  and  camps  have  been  discovered.  Caerhun  (Caer 
Rhun)  and  Carnarvon  (Caer  Seint)  are  respectively  the  old 
Conovram  and  Segontium  of  Britannia  Secunda.  The  county 
was  part  of  Gwynedd  kingdom,  until  Edward  I.  in  1277  restricted 
that  to  Snowdon  proper.  The  early  fortresses  at  Deganwy, 
Dinorwk,  Dinas  Dinlle,  &c,  and  the  later  castles  of  Conwy 
(Conway),  Carnarvon,  Criccieth  and  Dolbadarn,  bear  witness 
to  the  warlike  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

See  Edw.  Breese.  Kalendar  of  Gwynodd  (London,  1874). 


CARNATIC  or  Karnatax  (Kannada,  Karnata,  Karnataka- 
desa),  a  name  given  by  Europeans  to  a  region  of  southern  India, 
between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras.  It  is  ultimately  derived,  according  to 
Bishop  Caldwell  {Grammar  of  th*  Dravidian  Languages) ,  from 
kor,  "  black,"  and  nadu,  "  country,"  i.e.  "  the  black  country," 
"  a  term  very  suitable  to  designate  the  'black  cotton  soil/  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  plateau  of  the  Southern  Deccan."  Properly  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  applicable  only  to  the  country  of  the  Kanarese 
extending  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats,  over  an 
irregular  area  narrowing  northwards,  from  Palghat  in  the  south 
to  Bidar  in  the  north,  and  including  Mysore.  The  extension  of 
the  name  to  the  country  south  of  the  Karnata  was  probably  due 
to  the  Mahommedan  conquerors  who  in  the  16th  century  over- 
threw the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  and  who  extended  the  name 
which  they  found  used  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ghats  to  thai 
south  of  them.  After  this  period  the  plain  country  of  the  south 
came  to  be  called  Karnata  Payanghat,  or  "lowlands,"  as 
distinguished  from.  Karnata  Balaghat,  or  "  highlands."  The 
misapplication  of  the  name  Carnatic  was  carried  by  the  British 
a  step  further  than  by  the  Mahbmmedans,  it  being  confined  by 
them  to  the  country  below  the  Ghats,  Mysore  not  being  included. 
Officially,  however,  this  name  is  no  longer  applied,  "  the 
Carnatic  "  having  become  a  mere  geographical  term.  Adminis- 
tratively the  name  Carnatic  (or  rather  Karnatak)  is  now  applied 
only  to  the  Bombay  portion  of  the  original  Karnata,  viz.  the 
districts  of  Belgaum,  Dharwar  and  Bijapur,  part  of  North 
Kanara,  and  the  native  states  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  agency 
and  Kolhapur. 

The  region  generally  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Carnatic, 
though  no  longer  a  political  or  administrative  division,  is  of 
great  historical  importance.  It  extended  along  the  eastern 
coast  about  600  m.  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  m.  in  breadth. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Guntur  drear,  and  thence  it 
stretched  southward  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  was  divided  into  the 
Southern,  Central  and  Northern  Carnatic  The  region  south 
of  the  river  Coleroon,  which  passes  the  town  of  Trichinopoly, 
was  called  the  Southern  Carnatic  The  principal  towns  of  this 
division  were  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  Tranquebar, 
Negapatam  and  TinneveUy.  The  Central  Carnatic  extended 
from  the  Coleroon  river  to  the  river  Pennar;  its  chief  towns 
were  Madras,  Pondichcrry,  Arcot,  Vellore,  Cuddalore,  Pulicat, 
Nellore,  &c  The  Northern  Carnatic  extended  from  the  river 
Pennar  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  country;  and  the  chief  town 
was  Ongole.1  The  Carnatic,  as  above  defined,  comprehended 
within  its  limits  the  maritime  provinces  of  Nellore,  Chinglcput, 
South  Arcot,  Tanjore,  Madura  and  TinneveUy,  besides  the 
inland  districts  of  North  Arcot  and  Trichinopoly.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  region  consists  chiefly  of  Brahmanical  Hindus,  the 
Mahommedans  being  but  thinly  scattered  over  th«  country. 
The  Brahmans  rent  a  great  proportion  of  the  land,  and  also 
fill  different  offices  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the 
administration,  of  justice.  Throughout  the  country  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  particular  quarter  in  every  town, 
generally  the  strongest  part  of  it.  Large  temples  and  other 
public  monuments  of  civilization  abound.  The  temples  are 
commonly  built  in  the  middle  of  a  square  area,  and  enclosed  by  a 
wall  15  or  20  ft.  high,  which  conceals  them  completely  from  the 
public  view,  as  they  are  never  raised  above  it 

At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  records  exist,  the  country 
known  as  the  Carnatic  was  divided  between  the  Pandya  and 
Chola  kingdoms,  which  with  that  of  Chera  or  Kerala  formed  the 
three  Tamil  kingdoms  of  southern  India.  The  Pandya  kingdom 
practically  coincided  in  extent  with  the  districts  of  Madura  and 
TinneveUy;  that  of  the  Cholas  extended  along  the  Coromandel 
coast  from  Nellore  to  Pudukottai,  being  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Pennar  river  and  on  the  south  by  the  Southern  VeUaru. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  shared  for  centuries  with 
these  dynasties  by  numerous  independent  or  semi-independent 
chiefs,    evidence    of  whose  perennial  internecine  conflicts  is 

1  As  a  geographical  term,  Carnatic  is  not  now  applied  to  the 
district  north  of  Pennar. 
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preserved  in  the  multitudes  of  forts  and  fortresses  the  deserted 
ruins  of  which  crown  almost  all  the  elevated  points.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  passion  of  the  military  classes  for  war  the  Tamil 
civilization  developed  in  the  country  was  of  a  high  type.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  famous  in  the 
earliest  times  as  now  for  its  pearl  fisheries.  Of  this  fishery 
Korkai  (the  Greek  K6Xxot),  now  a  village  on  the  Tambraparni 
river  in  Tinnevelly,  but  once  the  Pandya  capital,  was  the  centre 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  In  Pliny's  day,  owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  harbour,  its  glory  had  already  decayed  and  the 
Pandya  capital  had  been  removed  to  Madura  (Hist.  Hat.  vL  cap. 
xxiii.  26),  famous  later  as  a  centre  of  Tamil  literature.  The 
Chola  kingdom,  which  four  centuries  before  Christ  had  been 
recognised  as  independent  by  the  great  Maurya  king  Asoka, 
had  for  its  chief  port  Kaviripaddinam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cauvery,  every  vestige  of  which  is  now  buried  in  sand.  For 
the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ  a  large  sea-borne  trade  was 
carried  on  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Tamil  kingdoms; 
but  after  CaracahVs  massacre  at  Alexandria  in  aj>.  21s  this 
ceased,  and  with  it  all  intercourse  with  Europe  for  centuries. 
Henceforward,  until  the  9th  century,  the  history  of  the  country 
is  illustrated  only  by  occasional  and  broken  lights.  The  4th 
century  saw  the  rise  of  the  Pallava  power,1  which  for  some  400 
years  encroached  on,  without  extinguishing,  the  Tamil  kingdoms. 
When  in  aj>.  640  the  Chinese  traveller  Hsiian  Tsang  visited 
Kanchi  (Conjevaram),  the  capital  of  the  Pallava  king,  he  learned 
that  the  kingdom  of  Chola  (Chu-li-ya)  embraced  but  a  small 
territory,  wild,  and  inhabited  by  a  scanty  and  fierce  population; 
in  the  Pandya  kingdom  (Malakuta),  which  was  under  Pallava 
suzerainty,  literature  was  dead,  Buddhism  all  but  extinct,  while 
Hinduism  and  the  naked  Jain  saints  divided  the  religious 
allegiance  of  the  people,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  continued  to 
nourish.  The  power  of  the  Pallava  kings  was  shaken  by  the 
victory  of  Vikramaditya  Chalukya  in  a.d.  740,  and  shattered  by 
Aditya  Chola  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  From  this  time 
onward  the  inscriptional  records  are  abundant.  The  Chola 
kingdom,  which  in  the  9th  century  had  been  weak,  now  revived, 
its  power  culminating  in  the  victories  of  Rajaraja  the  Great,  who 
defeated  the  Chalukyas  after  a  four  years'  war,  and,  about  a.d. 
994,  forced  the  Pandya  kings  to  become  his  tributaries.  A 
magnificent  temple  at  Tanjore,  once  his  capital,  preserves  the 
records  of  his  victories  engraved  upon  its  walls.  His  career  of 
conquest  was  continued  by  his  son  Rajendra  Choladeva  I., 
self-styled  Gangaikonda  owing  to  his  victorious  advance  to  the 
Ganges,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  1018.  The  ruins 
of  the  new  capital  which  he  built,  called  Gangaikonda  Chola- 
poram,  still  stand  in  a  desolate  region  of  the  Trichinopoly 
district.  His  successors  continued  the  eternal  wars  with  the 
Chalukyas  and  other  dynasties,  and  the  Chola  power  continued 
in  the  ascendant  until  the  death  of  Kulottunga  Chola  III.  in 
1278,  when  a  disputed  succession  caused  its  downfall  and  gave 
the  Pandyas  the  opportunity  of  gaining  for  a  few  years  the 
upper  hand  in  the  south.  In  13 10,  however,  the  Mahommedan 
invasion  under  Malik  Kafur  overwhelmed  the  Hindu  states  of 
southern  India  in  a  common  ruin.  Though  crushed,  however, 
they  were  not  extinguished;  a  period  of  anarchy  followed, 
the  struggle  between  the  Chola  kings  and  the  Mussulmans 
issuing  in  the  establishment  at  Kanchi  of  a  usurping  Hindu 
dynasty  which  ruled  till  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  while  in 
1365  a  branch  of  the  Pandyas  succeeded  in  re-establishing  itself 
in  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  where  it  survived  till  1623. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  whole  country  had  come 
•nder  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar;  but  in  the  anarchy 

1  The  Pallava*  are  supposed  by  tome  authorities  to  be  identical 
with  the  Pahlavas  (Parthian*  of  Persia),  who,  with  the  Sakas  and 
Yavanas,  settled  in  western  India  about  A.D.  100.  Mr  Vincent 
Smith,  however,  who  in  the  1st  edition  (1004)  of  his  Early  History 
§f  India  maintained  this  view,  says  in  the  2nd  edition  (1908,  p.  423) 
that  "  recent  research  does  not  support  this  hypothesis,"  and  that 
**  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Pallavas  were  a  tribe,  clan  or  caste 
which  was  formed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  existing  Madras 
Presidency."  The  evidence  points  to  their  having  been  a  race 
distinct  from  the  Tamils.        ^ 


that  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Vijayanagar  empire  by  tlst 

Mussulmans  in  the  16th  century,  the  Hindu  viceroys  (nayakkas) 
established  in  Madura,  Tanjore  and  Kanchi  made  themselves 
independent,  only  in  their  turn  to  become  tributary  to  the 
kings  of  Golconda  and  Bijapur,  who  divided  the  Carnatic 
between  them.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
country  was  reduced  by  the  armies  of  Aurangzeb,  who  in  1692 
appointed  Zulfikar  Ali  nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  with  his  seat  at 
Arcot.  Meanwhile,  the  Mahratta  power  had  begun  to  develop; 
in  1677  Sivaji  had  suppressed  the  last  remnants  of  the  Vija- 
yanagar power  in  Vellore,  Gingee  and  Kurnool,  while  his  brother 
Ekoji,  who  in  1674  had  overthrown  the  Nayakkas  of  Tanjore, 
established  in  that  city  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  a  century. 
The  collapse  of  the  Delhi  power  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb 
produced  further  changes.  The  nawab  Saadet-allah  of  Arcot 
(17 10- 1 73  2)  established  his  independence ;  his  successor  Dost  AH 
(173  2-1 740)  conquered  and  annexed  Madura  in  1736,  and  his 
successors  were  confirmed  in  their  position  as  nawabs  of  the 
Carnatic  by  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  after  that  potentate  had 
established  his  power  in  southern  India.  After  the  death  of  the 
nawab  Mahommed  Anwar-ud-din  (1 744-1 749),  the  succession 
was  disputed  between  Mahommed  Ali  and  Husein  Dost.  In 
this  quarrel  the  French  and  English,  then  competing  for  influence 
in  the  Carnatic,  took  opposite  sides.  The  victory  of  the  British 
established  Mahommed  Ali  in  power  over  part  of  the  Carnatic 
till  his  death  in  1795.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  country  had 
been  exposed  to  other  troubles.  In  1741  Madura,  which  the 
nawab  Dost  Ali  (1732-1740)  had  added  to  his  dominions  in 
1736,  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas;  and  in  1743  Hyder  Ali 
of  Mysore  overran  and  ravaged  the  central  Carnatic.  The 
latter  was  reconquered  by  the  British,  to  whom  Madura  had 
fallen  in  1758;  and,  finally,  in  1801  all  the  possessions  of  the 
nawab  of  the  Carnatic  were  transferred  to  them  by  a  treaty 
which  stipulated  that  an  annual  revenue  of  several  lakhs  of 
pagodas  should  be  reserved  to  the  nawab,  and  that  the  British 
should  undertake  to  support  a  sufficient  civil  and  military  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
On  the  death  of  the  nawab  in  1853  it  was  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  nominal  sovereignty,  a  liberal  establishment  being 
provided  for  the  family. 

The  southern  Carnatic,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  British,  was  occupied  by  military  chieftains  called  pofigars, 
who  ruled  over  the  country,  and  held  lands  by  doubtful  tenures. 
They  were  unquestionably  a  disorderly  race;  and  the  country, 
by  their  incessant  feuds  and  plundering*,  was  one  continued 
scene  of  strife  and  violence.  Under  British  rule  they  were 
reduced  to  order,  and  their  forts  and  military  establishments 
were  destroyed. 

See  India:  History.  For  the  various  applications  of  the  name 
Carnatic  see  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  (Oxford,  1008),  sjo.  ;  tar 
the  results  of  the  latest  researches  in  the  early  history  of  the  country 
see  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1906),  and 
Robert  Sewell,  A  Forgotten  Empire  (Vijayanagar),  (London,  1900)* 

CARNATION  (Diantkus  Caryopkyllus,  natural  order  Caryo- 
phytlaceae),  a  garden  flower,  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  but 
occasionally  found  in  an  apparently  wild  state  in  England. 
It  has  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  beauty  and  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  The  varieties  are  numerous, 
and  are  ranged  under  three  groups,  called  baarres,  pikes  and 
picotees.  The  last,  from  their  distinctness  of  character,  are  now* 
generally  looked  upon  as  if  they  were  a  different  plant,  whereas 
they  are,  in  truth,  but  a  seminal  development  from  the  carnation 
itself,  their  number  and  variety  being  entirely  owing  to  the 
assiduous  endeavours  of  the  modern  florist  to  vary  and  fes> 
improve  them. 

The  true  carnations,  as  distinguished  from  picotees,  are  those 
which  have  the  colours  arranged  in  longitudinal  stripes  or  ban 
of  variable  width  on  each  petal,  the  ground  colour  being  white. 
The  bizarre*  are  those  in  which  stripes  of  two 'distinct  colours 
occur  on  the  white  ground,  and  it  is  on  the  purity  of  the  white 
ground  and  the  clearness  and  evenness  of  the  striping  that  the 
technical  merit  of  each  variety  rests.    There  are  scarlet  btxarrea 
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marked  with  scarlet  and  maroon,  crimson  bizarre*  marked  with 
crimson  and  purple,  and  pink  and  purple  bizarres  marked  with 
those  two  colours.  The  flakes  have  stripes  of  only  one  colour 
on  the  white  ground;  purple  flakes  are  striped  with  purple, 
scarlet  flakes  with  scarlet,  and  rose  flakes  with  rose  colour.  The 
*rf/r,  those  showing  one  colour  only,  as  white,  yellow,  crimson, 
purple,  &c,  are  commonly  called  doves. 

The  picotee  has  the  petals  laced  instead  of  striped  with  a 
distinct  colour;  the  subgroups  are  red-edged,  purple-edged, 
rose-edged  and  scarlet-edged,  all  having  white  grounds;  each 
group  divides  into  two  sections,  the  heavy-edged  and  the  light- 
edged.  In  the  heavy-edged  the  colour  appears  to  be  laid  on  In 
little  touches,  passing  from  the  edge  inwards,  but  so  closely  that 
they  coalesce  into  one  line  of  colour  from  fa  to  tV  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  more  or  less  feathered  on  the  inner  edge,  the  less  feathered 
the  better;  the  light-edged  display  only  a  fine  edge,  or  "  wire  " 
edge,  of  colour  on  the  white  ground.  Yellow  picotees  are  a 
group  of  great  beauty,  but  deficient  in  correct  marking. 

During  the  decade  1898-1008  a  new  American  race  of  carna- 
tions became  very  popular  with  British  growers.  As  the  plants 
flower  chiefly  during  the  winter — from  October  till  the  end  of 
March — they  are  known  as  "  winter  flowering  "  or  "  perpetual "; 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  charming  delicacy  and  colouring 
of  the  blossoms  and  for  the  length  of  the  flower-stalks.  This 
enables  them  to  be  used  with  great  effect  during  the  dullest 
months  of  the  year  for  all  kinds  of  floral  decorations.  These 
varieties  are  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings  or  "  pipings." 

"  Marguerite  "  carnations  are  .lovely  annuals  remarkable  for 
their  beautifully  fringed  blossoms.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
seeds  every  year,  and  should  be  treated  like  half-hardy  annuals. 
What  trade  growers  call "  Jacks  "  are  seedling  carnations  with 
single  flowers  of  no  great  value  or  beauty.  Thousands  of  these 
are  raised  every  year  for  supplying  "  grass  "  (as  the  foliage  is 
called)  to  put  with  choicer  varieties.  Costermongers  take 
advantage  of  the  ordinary  householders'  ignorance  of  plants 
by  selling  "  jacks  "  as  choice  varieties  at  a  high  price. 

Carnations  are  usually  propagated  by  "  layering  "  the  non- 
flowering  shoots  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  July,  in  the 
open  air;  but  almost  at  any  period  when  proper  shoots  can  be 
obtained  under  glass.  Cuttings  or  "  pipings  "  are  also  inserted 
in  rich  but  very  gritty  soil  in  cold  frames,  or  in  beds  with  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  greenhouses.  The  rooted  layers  may  be  removed 
and  potted  or  planted  out  towards  the  end  of  September,  or 
early  in  October,  the  choice  sorts  being  potted  in  rather  small 
pots  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  when  damp  is 
dangerous. 

New  varieties  can  only  be  obtained  from  carefully  saved  seeds, 
or  when  a  "  sport  "  is  produced — i.e.  when  a  shoot  with  a  flower 
differing  entirely  in  colour  from  that  of  the  parent  plant  appears 
unexpectedly.  "  Malraaison  "  carnations  arose  in  this  way,  and 
are  largely  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

The  soil  for  carnations  and  picotees  should  be  a  good  turfy 
loam,  free  from  wireworm,  and  as  fibry  as  it  can  be  obtained; 
to  four  parts  of  this  add  one  part  of  rotten  manure  and  one  of 
leaf-mould,  with  sufficient  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  loose.  A 
moderate  addition  of  old  lime  rubbish  will  also  be  an  advantage. 
This  should  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently  turned  over 
so  as  to  be  in  a  free  friable  condition  for  use  towards  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March. 

Carnations  are  subject  to  several  diseases,  the  worst  being  the 
M  rust  "  (Uromyces  Caryophilinus),  "  leaf-spot "  and  maggot. 
The  first  two  are  checked  or  prevented  by  spraying  the  plants 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  (1  oz.  to  10  gallons  of  water),  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  painted  woodwork;  while  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  the  carnation  maggot  is  to  pierce  the  centre  of 
attacked  plants  with  a  needle,  and  to  destroy  the  eggs  whenever 
they  are  observed. 

Descriptive  lists  of  the  best  varieties  may  be  had  from  all  the 
leading  nurserymen. 

CARNEA,  one  of  the  great  national  festivals  of  Sparta,  held  in 
honour  of  Apollo  Carneus.  Whether  Carneus  (or  Camus)  was 
originally  an  old  Pdopoanesian  divinity  subsequently  identified 


with  Apollo,  or  merely  an  "  emanation  "  from  him,  is  uncertain; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Carneus  means  "  the 
god  of  flocks  and  herds  "  (Hesychius,  s.v.  Kdpvor),  in  a  wider 
sense,  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage.  The  chief  centre  of  his 
worship  was  Sparta,  where  the  Carnea  took  place  every  year 
from  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  the  month  Carneus  (■»  Metageitnion, 
August).  During  this  period  all  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended. The  Carnea  appears  to  have  been  at  once  agrarian, 
military  and  piacular  in  character.  In  the  last  aspect  it  is 
supposed  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Camus,  an  Acarnanian 
seer  and  favourite  of  Apollo,  who,  being  suspected  of  espionage, 
was  slain  by  one  of  the  Heraclidae  during  the  passage  of  the 
Dorians  from  Naupactus  to  Peloponnesus.  By  way  of  punish- 
ment, Apollo  visited  the  army  with  a  pestilence,  which  only 
ceased  after  the  institution  of  the  Carnea.  The  tradition  is  prob- 
ably intended  to  explain  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  (perhaps  a  later 
substitute  for  a  human  being)  as  the  representative  of  the  god. 

The  agrarian  and  military  sides  of  the  festival  are  clearly 
distinguished.  (1)  Five  unmarried  youths  (Ka/wf&rat)  were 
chosen  by  lot  from  each  [tribe]  for  four  years,  to  superintend  the 
proceedings,  the  officiating  priest  being  called  ayrtrtp  ("  leader  "). 
A  man  decked  with  garlands  (possibly  the  priest  himself)  started 
running,  pursued  by  a  band  of  young  men  called  0?a0t/Xe£p6/«* 
("  running  with  bunches  of  grapes  in  their  hands  ");  if  he  was 
caught,  it  was  a  guarantee  of  good  fortune  to  the  city;  if  not, 
the  reverse.  (2)  In  the  second  part  of  the  festival  nine  tents 
were  set  up  in  the  country,  in  each  of  which  nine  citizens,  repre- 
senting the  phra tries  (or  oboe),  feasted  together  in  honour  of  the 
god  (for  huts  or  booths  extemporized  as  shelters  compare  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Tabernacles;  and  see  W.  Warde  Fowler  in 
Classical  Review,  March  1008,  on  the  country  festival  in  Tibullus 
ii.  1).  According  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (in  Athenaeus  iv.  141), 
the  Carnea  was  an  imitation  of  life  in  camp,  and  everything 
was  done  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  a  herald.  In  regard 
to  the  sacrifice,  which  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  ceremonial, 
all  that  is  known  is  that  a  ram  was  sacrificed  at  Thurii.  Other 
indications  point  to  the  festival  having  assumed  a  military  char- 
acter at  an  early  date,  as  might  have  been  expected  among  the 
warlike  Dorians,  although  some  scholars  deny  this.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  agrarian  ceremony  is  clear,  and  has  numerous 
parallels  in  north  European  harvest-customs,  in  which  an  animal 
(or  man  disguised  as  an  animal)  was  pursued  by  the  reapers,  the 
animal  if  caught  being  usually  killed;  in  any  case,  both  the>man 
and  the  animal  represent  the  vegetation  spirit  E.  H.  Binney 
in  Classical  Review  (March  1905)  suggests  that  the  story  of 
Alcestis  was  performed  at  the  Carnea  (to  which  it  may  have 
become  attached  with  the  name  of  Apollo)  as  a  vegetation 
drama,  and  "  embodied  a  Death  and  Resurrection  ceremony." 

The  great  importance  attached  to  the  festival  and  its  month 

is  shown  in  several  instances.   It  was  responsible  for  the  delay 

which  prevented  the  Spartans  from  assisting  the  Athenians  at 

the  battle  of  Marathon  (Herodotus  vi.  106),  and  for  the  despatch 

of  a  small  advance  guard  under  Leonidas  to  hold  Thermopylae 

instead  of  the  main  army  (Herodotus  vii.  aoo).    Again,  when 

Epidaurus  was  attacked  in  4x9  by  Argos,  the  movements  of  the 

Spartans  under  Agis  against  the  latter  were  interrupted  until 

the  end  of  the  month,  while  the  Argives  (on  whom,  as  Dorians, 

the  custom  was  equally  binding),  by  manipulating  the  calendar, 

avoided  the  necessity  of  suspending  operations  (see  Grote,  Hist. 

of  Greece,  ch.  56;  Thucydides  v.  54). 

See  S.  Wide,  Lakonische  Kulte  (1893),  and  article  "  Karnelos  "  in 
Roscher's Lexikon;  L.  Couve  in  Daremberg and  Saglto's  Dictionnaire 
des  antiquith;  W.  Mannhardt,  Mythologtscke  Forsckungen  (1883), 
p.  170,  and  Wold-  und  Feldkulte  (2nd  ed.,  1905),  ii.  254;  L.  R. 
Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  iv.  (1907) ;  G.  SchOmann,  Griechische 
AlUrtimer  (ed.  J.  H.  Lfpsius,  1902);  f.  G.  Frazer  on  Pausanias, 
Hi.  13.  3;  H.  Usener  in  Rheinisches  Museum,  liii.  (1898),  p.  377; 
J.  Vartheim  in  Mnemosyne,  xxxi.  (1903),  p.  234. 

CARNEADES  (214-129  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of 
the  Third  or  New  Academy,  was  born  at  Cyrene.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  learned  dialectics  under  Diogenes  the 
Stoic,  and  under  Hegesinus,  the  third  leader  of  the  Academy  in 
descent  from  ArcesQaus.  The  chief  objects  of  his  study,  however. 
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yere  the  works  of  Chrysippus,  opposition  to  whose  views  is  the 
mainspring  of  his  philosophy.  "  If  Chrysippus  had  not  been," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "I  had  not  been  either."  In  155, 
together  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic, 
he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  justify  certain  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  territory  of  Oropus. 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  two  speeches  on  successive  days, 
one  in  favour  of  justice,  the  other  against  it  His  powerful 
reasoning  excited  among  the  Roman  youth  an  enthusiasm  for 
philosophical  speculations,  and  the  elder  Cato  insisted  on 
Carneades  and  his  companions  being  dismissed  from  the  city. 

Carneades,  practically  a  sth-century  sophist,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  ancient  sceptics.  Negatively,  his  philosophy 
is  a  polemic  against  the  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
aspects.  All  our  sensations  are  relative,  and  acquaint  us,  not 
with  things  as  they  are,  but  only  with  the  impressions  that 
things  produce  upon  us.  Experience,  he  says,  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  no  true  impression.  There  is  no  notion  that  may 
not  deceive  us;  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  false  and 
true  impressions;  therefore  the  Stoic  Qamala  Karakfirrucfi 
(see  Stoics)  must  be  given  up.  There  is  no  criterion  of  truth. 
Carneades  also  assailed  Stoic  theology  and  physics.  In  answer 
to  the  doctrine  of  final  cause,  of  design  in  nature,  he  points  to 
those  things  which  cause  destruction  and  danger  to  man,  to  the 
evil  committed  by  men  endowed  with  reason,  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  humanity,  and  to  the  misfortunes  that  assail  the 
good  man.  There  is,  he  concludes,  no  evidence  for  the  doctrine 
of  a  divine  superintending  providence.  Even  if  there  were 
orderly  connexion  of  parts  in  the  universe,  this  may  have  resulted 
quite  naturally.  No  proof  can  be  advanced  to  show  that  this 
world  is  anything  but  the  product  of  natural  forces.  Carneades 
further  attacked  the  very  idea  of  God.  He  points  out  the  contra- 
diction between  the  attributes  of  infinity  and  individuality. 
Like  Aristotle,  he  insists  that  virtue,  being  relative,  cannot  'be 
ascribed  to  God.  Not  even  intelligence  can  be  an  attribute  of 
the  divine  Being.  Nor  can  he  be  conceived  of  as  corporeal  or 
incorporeal  If  corporeal,  he  must  be  simple  or  compound;  if 
a  simple  and  elementary  substance,  he  is  incapable  of  life  and 
thought;  if  compound,  he  contains  in  himself  the  elements  of 
dissolution.  If  incorporeal,  he  can  .neither  act  nor  feel.  In  fact, 
nothing  whatever  can  be  asserted  with  certainty  in  regard  to 
God.  The  general  line  of  argument  followed  by  Carneades 
anticipates  much  in  modern  thought. 

The  positive  side  of  his  teaching  resembles  in  all  essentials 
that  of  Arcesilaus  (q.v.).  Knowledge  being  impossible,  a  wise 
man  should  practise  brox4  (suspension  of  judgment).  He  will 
not  even  be  sure  that  he  can  be  sure  of  nothing.  Ideas  or  notions 
are  never  true,  but  only  probable;  nevertheless,  there  are 
degrees  of  probability,  and  hence  degrees  of  belief,  leading  to 
action.  According  to  Carneades,  an  impression  may  be  probable 
in  itself;  probable  and  uncontradicted  (drepfarcurn*,  lit  "  not 
pulled  aside,"  not  distracted  by  synchronous  sensations,  but 
shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  them)  when  compared  with  others; 
probable,  uncontradicted,  and  thoroughly  investigated  and  con- 
finned.  In  the  first  degree  there  is  a  strong  persuasion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  impression  made;  the  second  and  third  degrees 
are  produced  by  comparisons  of  the  impression  with  others 
associated  with  it,  and  an  analysis  of  itself.  His  views  on  the 
summum  bonum  are  not  clearly  known  even  to  his  disciple  and 
successor  Clitomachus.  He  seems  to  have  held  that  virtue 
consisted  in  the  direction  of  activity  towards  the  satisfaction  of 
the  natural  impulses.  Carneades  left  no  written  works;  his 
opinions  seem  to  have  been  systematized  by  Clitomachus. 

See  A.  Offers,  De  Arusilae  Successoribus  (1845);  C-  Gouraud, 
be  Carneadis  Vita  el  Placitis  (1848) ;  V.  Brochard,  Les  Scepticues 
trees  (1887);  C.  Martha,  "Le  Philosophe  Carneade  a  Rome,  in 
Revue  des  deux  monies,  xxix.  (1878),  and  the  histories  of  philosophy ; 
also  Academy,  Grbbk. 

CARNEGIE,  ANDREW  (1837-  ),  American  "captain  of 
industry  "  and  benefactor,  was  born  in  humble  circumstances 
in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  on  the  25th  of  November  1837.  In 
1848  his  father,  who  had  been  a  Chartist,  emigrated  to  America, 
settling  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania.    The  raw  Scots  lad 


started  work  at  an  early  age  as  a  bobbin-boy  in  a  cotton  factory, 
and  a  few  years  later  was  engaged  as  a  telegraph  clerk  and 
operator.  His  capacity  was  perceived  by  Mr  T.  A.  Scott  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railway,  who  employed  him  as  a  secretary; 
and  in  1859,  when  Scott  became  vice-president  of  the  company, 
he  made  Carnegie  superintendent  of  the  western  division  of  the 
line.  In  this  post  he  was  responsible  for  several  improvements 
in  the  service;  and  when  the  Civil  War  opened  he  accompanied 
Scott,  then  assistant  secretary  of  war,  to  the  front  The  first 
sources  of  the  enormous  wealth  he  subsequently  attained 
were  his  introduction  of  sleeping-cars  for  railways,'  and  his 
purchase  (1864)  of  Storey  Farm  on  Oil  Creek,  where  a  large 
profit  was  secured  from  the  oil-wells.  But  this  was  only  a 
preliminary  to  the  success  attending  his  development  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  at  Pittsburg.  Foreseeing  the  extent  to 
which  the  demand  would  grow  in  America  for  iron  and  steel, 
he  started  the  Keystone  Bridge  works,  built  the  Edgar  Thomson 
steel-rail  mill,  bought  out  the  rival  Homestead  steel  works,  and 
by  1888  had  under  his  control  an  extensive  plant  served  by 
tributary  coal  and  iron  fields,  a  railway  425  m.  long,  and  a  line 
of  lake  steamships.  As  years  went  by,  die  various  Carnegie 
companies  represented  in  this  industry  prospered  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1901,  when  they  were  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  a  trust  organized  by  Mr  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  and  Mr  Carnegie  himself  retired  from  business,  he  was 
bought  out  at  a  figure  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  approximately 
£100,000,000. 

From  this  time  forward  public  attention  was  turned  from  the 
shrewd  business  capacity  which  had  enabled  him  to  accumulate 
such  a  fortune  to  the  public-spirited  way  in  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  utilizing  it  on  philanthropic  objects.  His  views  on 
social  subjects,  and  the  responsibilities  which  great  wealth 
involved,  were  already  known  in  a  book  entitled  Triumphant 
Democracy,  published  in  1886,  and  in  his  Gospel  $f  Wealth 
(1900).  He  acquired  Skibo  Castle,  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland, 
and  made  his  home  partly  there  and  partly  in  New  York;  and 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  providing  the  capital  for 
purposes  of  public  interest,  and  social  and  educational  advance- 
ment Among  these  the  provision  of  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  (and  similarly  in  other 
English-speaking  countries)  was  especially  prominent,  and 
"  Carnegie  libraries "  gradually  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  his 
method  being  to  build  and  equip,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  local  authority  provided  site  and  maintenance,  and  thus  to 
secure  local  interest  and  responsibility.  By  the  end  of  1008  he 
had  distributed  over  £10,000,000  for  founding  libraries  alone. 
He  gave  £2,000,000  in  xooi  to  start  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Pittsburg,  and  the  same  amount  (1002)  to  found  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington,  and  in  both  of  these,  and  other, 
cases  he  added  later  to  the  original  endowment  In  Scotland 
he  gave  £2,000,000  in  1001  to  establish  a  trust  for  providing  funds 
for  assisting  education  at  the  Scottish  universities,  a  benefaction 
which  resulted  in  his  being  elected  lord  rector  of  St  Andrews 
University.  He  was  a  large  benefactor  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute 
under  Booker  Washington  for  negro  education.  He  also 
established  large  pension  funds — in  1001  for  his  former  employes 
at  Homestead,  and  in  1905  for  American  college  professors. 
His  benefactions  in  the  shape  of  buildings  and  endowments 
for  education  and  research  are  too  numerous  for  detailed  enumera- 
tion, and  are  noted  in  this  work  under  the  headings  of  the  various 
localities.  But  mention  must  also  be  made  of  his  founding  of 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  commissions,  in  America  (1004)  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (xoo8),  for  the  recognition  of  deeds  of  heroism; 
his  contribution  of  £500,000  in  1003  for  the  erection  of  a  Temple 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  and  of  £150,000  for  a  Pan-American 
Palace  in  Washington  as  a  home  for  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  republics.  In  all  his  ideas  he  was  dominated  by 
an  intense  belief  in  the  future  and  influence  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  in  their  democratic  government  and  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  peace  and  the  abolition  of  war,  and  in  the  progress 
of  education  on  unsectarian  lines.  He  was  a  powerful  supporter 
of  the  movement  for  spelling  reform,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
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the  spread  of  tik,  English  language.  Mr  Carnegie  married  in 
1887  and  had  one  daughter.  Among  other  publications  by  him 
were  An  American  Four-in-hand  in  Britain  (1883),  Round  the 
World  (1884),  The  Empire  of  Business  (1902),  a  Life  of  James 
Watt  (1905)  and  Problems  of  To-day  (1908). 

CARNEGIE,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
VSJi.t  6  m.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1900)  7330  (1816  being 
foreign-born);  (1910)  10,009.  It  is  served  by  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Pittsburg,  Chartiers  &  Youg- 
hiogheny,  and  the  Wabash  Pittsburg  Terminal  railways,  and  the 
Pittsburg  street  railway.  Carnegie  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Chartiers  Creek,  and  is  in  one  of  the  coal  and  natural 
gas  districts  of  the  state.  In  the  borough  are  a  Carnegie  library 
and  St  Paul's  orphan  asylum.  Among  the  borough's  manu- 
factures are  steel,  lead,  glass,  ploughs  and  enamel-  and  tin-ware. 
There  are  alkaline  and  lithia  mineral  springs  here.  In  1894 
Carnegie,  named  in  honour  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  boroughs  Chartiers  and  Mansfield. 

CARNEUAN,  a  red  variety  of  chalcedony,  much  used  as  an 
ornamental  stone,  especially  for  seals.  The  old  name  was 
cornelian,  said  to  have  been  given  in  reference  either  to  the 
horny  appearance  of  the  stone  (Lat.  cornu,  "  horn ,;)  or  to  its 
resemblance  in  colour  to  the  berry  of  the  cornel;  but  the  original 
word  was  corrupted  to  carnelian,  probably  in  allusion  to  its 
reddish  colour  (carneus,  "  flesh-coloured  ").  Some  carnelian, 
however,  is  brown,  yellow  or  even  white.  Certain  kinds  of 
brown  and  bright  red  chalcedony,  much  resembling  carnelian, 
pass  under  the  name  of  sard  (q.v.).  The  Hebrew  odem  was 
probably  a  red  stone,  either  carnelian,  sard  or  jasper.  All 
carnelian  is  translucent  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  jasper 
of  similar  colour,  which  is  always  opaque.  The  red  colour,  of 
typical  carnelian  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide.  This  is 
often  developed  artificially  by  exposure  to  sunshine,  or  to 
artificial  heat,  whereby  any  ferric  hydrate  in  the  stone  becomes 
more  or  less  dehydrated;  or  the  stone  is  treated  with  a  solution 
of  an  iron  salt,  like  ferrous  sulphate,  and  then  heated,  when 
ferric  oxide  is  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  stone.  An  opaque 
white  surface  is  sometimes  produced  artificially  on  a  red 
carnelian:  this  is  said  to  be  done  by  coating  the  stone  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  then  placing  it  on  a  red-hot  iron;  or  by 
using  a  mixture  of  potash,  white  lead  and  certain  vegetable 
juices,  and  heating  it  on  charcoal  Inscriptions  and  figures  in 
white  on  red  carnelian  ("  burnt  carnelian  ")  are  well  known  from 
the  East.  Much  carnelian  comes  from  India,  being  mostly 
derived  from  agate-gravels,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  Deccan  traps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratanpur,  near 
Broach.  A  good  deal  of  the  carnelian  now  sold,  however,  is 
Brazilian  agate,  artificially  stained.  (See  Agate.) 

CARNESECCHI,  PIETRO  (1508- 1567),  Italian  humanist,  was 
the  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Medici,  and  especially  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  as  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  rapidly  rose  to  high  office  at  the  papal  court.  He 
came  into  touch  with  the  new  learning  at  the  house  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Cardinal  Bernardo  Dovizzi,  in  Rome.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  held  several  rich  livings,  had  been  notary 
and  protonotary  to  the  Curia,  and  was  first  secretary  to  the 
pope,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  the  correspondence  with 
the  nuncios  (among  them  Pier  Paolo  Bergerio  in  Germany)  and  a 
host  of  other  duties.  By  his  conduct  at  the  conference  with 
Francis  I.  at  Marseilles  he  won  the  favour  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici  and  other  influential  personages  at  the  French  court,  who 
in  later  days  befriended  him.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Spanish  reformer  Juan  de  Valdes  at  Rome,  and  got  to  know 
him  as  a  theologian  at  Naples,  being  especially  drawn  to  him 
through  the  appreciation  expressed  by  Bernardino  Ochino,  and 
through  their  mutual  friendship  with  the  Lady  Julia  Gonzaga, 
whose  spiritual  adviser  he  became  after  the  death  of  Valdes. 
He  became  a  leading  spirit  in  the  literary  and  religious  circle 
that  gathered  round  Valdes  in  Naples,  and  that  aimed  at  effecting 
from  within  the  spiritual  reformation  of  the  church.  Under 
Valdes'  influence  he  whole-heartedly  accepted  Luther's  doctrine 
•f  justification  by  faith,  though  he  repudiated  a  policy  of  schism. 


When  the  movement  of  suppression  began,  Carnesecchi  was  impli- 
cated. For  a  time  he  found  shelter  with  his  friends  in  Paris,  and 
from  1552  he  was  in  Venice  leading  the  party  of  reform  in  that 
city.  In  1557  he  was  cited  (for  the  second  time)  before  the 
tribunal  in  Rome,  but  refused  to  appear.  The  death  of  Paul  IV. 
and  the  accession  of  Pius  IV.  in  1559  made  his  position  easier, 
and  he  came  to  live  in  Rome.  With  the  accession  of  Pius  V. 
(Michael  Ghislicri)  in  1565  the  Inquisition  renewed  its  activities 
with  fiercer  zeal  than  ever.  Carnesecchi  was  in  Venice  when  the 
news  reached  him,  and  betook  himself  to  Florence,  where,  think- 
ing himself  safe,  he  was  betrayed  by  Cosimo,  the  duke,  who  wished 
to  curry  favour  with  the  pope.  From  July  1566  he  lay  in  prison 
over  a  year.  On  the  21st  of  September  1567  sentence  of  degrada- 
tion and  death  was  passed  on  him  and  sixteen  others,  ambassadors 
from  Florence  vainly  kneeling  to  the  pope  for  some  mitigation, 
and  on  the  xst  of  October  he  was  publicly  beheaded  and  then 
burned. 

CARNIOLA  (Ger.  Krain),  a  duchy  and  crown-land  of  Austria, 
bounded  N.  by  Carinthia,  N.E.  by  Styria,  S.E.  and  S.  by 
Croatia,  and  W.  by  Gdrz  and  Gradisca,  Trieste  and  Istria.  It 
has  an  area  of  3856  sq.  m.  Carniola  is  for  the  most  part  a  moun- 
tainous region,  occupied  in  the  N.  by  the  Alps,  and  in  the  S.  by 
the  Karst  (q.v.)  or  Carso  Mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Julian  Alps,  the  Karawankas  and  the  Steiner  -Alps,  which 
belong  all  to  the  southern  zone  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  The  highest 
point  in  the  Julian  Alps  is  formed  by  the  three  sugar-loaf  peaks  of 
the  Triglav  or  Terglou  (9394  ft.),  which  offers  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  whole  of  the  Alps,  and  which  bears  on  its  northern 
declivity  the  only  glacier  in  the  province.  The  Triglav  is  the 
dividing  range  between  the  Alps  and  the  Karst  Mountains,  and 
its  huge  mass  also  forms  the  barrier  between  three  races:  the 
German,  the  Slavonic  and  the  Italian.  Other  high  peaks  are  the 
Mangart  (8784  ft.)  and  the  Jaluz  (8708  ft.).  The  Karawankas, 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  have 
as  their  highest  peak  the  Stou  or  Stuhlberg  (7344  ft.),  and  are 
traversed  by  the  Loibl  Pass  (4492  ft.).  They  are  continued  by 
the  Steiner  or  Santhaler  Alps,  which  have  as  their  highest  peat 
the  Grintouz  or  Grintovc  (8393  ft.).  This  peak  is  situated  on  the 
threefold  boundary  of  Carinthia,  Carniola  and  Styria,  and  affords 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  Alpine  neighbouring  region. 
The  southern  part  of  Carniola  is  occupied  by  the  following 
divisions  of  the  northern  ramifications  of  the  Karst  Mountains: 
the  Birnbaumer  Wald  with  the  highest  peak,  the  Nanos  (4275  ft.), 
and  the  Krainer  Schneeberg  (5890  ft.);  the  Hornwald  with  the 
highest  peak,  the  Hornbtichl  (3608  ft.),  and  the  Uskokengebirge 
(3874  ft.).  The  portion  of  Carniola  belonging  to  the  Karst 
region  presents  a  great  number  of  caves,  subterranean  streams, 
funnels  and  similar  phenomena.  Amongst  the  best-known  are 
the  grottos  of  Adelsberg,  the  larger  ones  of  Planina  and  the 
Kreuzberghdhle  near  Laas. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Idria  and  the  Wippach,  which  as 
tributaries  of  the  Isonzo  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic, 
Carniola  belongs  to  the  watershed  of  the  Save.  The  Save  or  Sau 
rises  within  the  duchy,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  at  Rad« 
mannsdorf  of  its  two  head-streams  the  Wurzencr  Save  and  the 
Wochciner  Save.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Ranker  and  the 
Steiner  Feistritz  on  the  left,  and  the  Zeyer  or  Sora,  the  Laibach 
and  the  Gurk  on  the  right.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  rivers 
is  the  Laibach,  which  rises  in  the  Karst  region  under  the  name  of 
Poik,  takes  afterwards  a  subterranean  course  and  traverses  the 
Adelsberg  grotto,  and  appears  again  on  the  surface  near  Planina 
under  the  name  of  Unz.  Shortly  after  this  it  takes  for  the 
second  time  a  subterranean  course,  to  appear  finally  on  the 
surface  near  Oberlaibach.  The  small  torrent  of  Rothwein,  which 
flows  into  the  Wurzencr  Save,  forms  near  Veldes  the  splendid 
series  of  cascades  known  as  the  Rothwein  Fall.  Amongst  the 
principal  lakes  are  the  Wochein,  the  Weisscnfels,  the  Veldes, 
and  the  seven  small  lakes  of  the  Triglav;  while  in  the  Karst 
region  lies  the  famous  periodical  lake  of  Zirknitz,  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Locus  Lugens  or  Lugea  Pal  us. 

The  climate  is  rather  severe,  and  the  southern  part  is  exposed 
to  the  cold  north-eastern  wind,  known  as  the  Bora.    The  mean 
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annual  temperature  at  Laibach  fa  48-4°  F.,  and  the  rainfall 
amounts  to  72  ins.  Of  the  total  area  only  14-8%  is  under 
cultivation,  and  the  crops  do  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the 
province;  forests  occupy  44-4%,  17-2%  are  meadows,  15-7% 
are  pastures,  and  1-17%  of  the  soil  is  covered  by  vineyards. 
Large  quantities  of  flax  are  grown,  while  the  timber  trade  is  of 
considerable  importance.  Fish  and  game  are  plentiful,  and  the 
silkworm  is  bred  in  the  warmer  districts.  The  principal  mining 
product  is  mercury,  extracted  at  Idria,  while  iron  and  copper 
ore,  zinc  and  coal  are  also  found.  The  industry  is  not  well 
developed,  but  the  weaving  of  linen  and  lace  is  pursued  as  a 
household  industry. 

Carniola  had  in  1000  a  population  of  508,348,  which  corre- 
sponds to  132  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  Nearly  95%  were  Slovenes 
and  5%  Germans,  while  99%  of  the  population  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  local  diet,  of  which  the  bishop  of 
Laibach  is  a  member  ex  officio,  is  composed  of  thirty-seven 
members,  and  Carniola  sends  eleven  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat  at 
Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is  divided 
into  eleven  districts  and  one  autonomous  municipality,  Laibach 
(pop.  36,547),  the  capital.  Other  important  places  are  Oberlai- 
bach  (5882),  Idria  (5772),  Gurkfeld  (5294),  Zirkniti  (5266), 
Adelsberg  (3636),  Neumarktl  (2626),  Krainburg  (2484)  and 
Gottschee  (2421). 

Carniola  derives  its  modern  name  from  the  Slavonic  word 
Krajina  (frontier).  During  the  Roman  Empire  it  formed  part  of 
Noricum  and  Pannonia.  The  Slavonic  population  settled  here 
during  the  end  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 
Conquered  by  Charlemagne,  the  most  of  the  district  was  bestowed 
on  the  duke  of  Friuli;  but  in  the  10th  century  the  title  of 
margrave  of  Carniola  began  to  be  borne  by  a  family  resident  in 
the  castle  of  Kieselberg  near  Krainburg.  Various  parts  of  the 
present  territory  were,  however,  held  by  other  lords,  such  as  the 
duke  of  Carinthia  and  the  bishop  of  Freising.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  14th  century  all  the  separate  portions  had  come  by  in- 
heritance or  bequest  into  the  hands  of  Rudolph  IV.  of  Austria, 
who  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Carniola;  and  since  then  the  duchy 
has  remained  a  part  of  the  Austrian  possessions,  except  during 
the  short  period  from  1809  to  1813,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  French  Ulyrian  Provinces.  In  1849  it  became  a  separate 
crown-land. 

See  Dimitz,  CesckickU  Krains  von  der  UlUsUn  Zeit  Us  1813 
(4  vols.,  Laibach,  1874- 1876). 

CARNIVAL  (Med.  Lat.  comeUvarium,  from  caro,  caruis, 
flesh,  and  Uvare,  to  lighten  or  put  aside;  the  derivation  from 
valerc,  to  say  farewell,  is  unsupported),  the  last  three  days  pre- 
ceding Lent,  which  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  given  up  to 
feasting  and  merry-making.  Anciently  the  carnival  was  held 
to  begin  on  twelfth  night  (6th  January)  and  last  till  midnight 
of  Shrove  Tuesday.  There  is  Little  doubt  that  this  period  of 
licence  represents  a  compromise  which  the  church  always  inclined 
to  make  with  the  pagan  festivals  and  that  the  carnival  really 
represents  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  Rome  has  ever  been  the 
headquarters  of  carnival,  and  though  some  popes,  notably 
Gement  IX.  and'  XI.  and  Benedict  XTTL,  made  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Bacchanalian  revelry,  many  of  the  popes  were  great 
patrons  and  promoters  of  carnival  keeping.  Paul  II.  was  notable 
in  this  respect.  In  his  time  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  compelled 
to  pay  yearly  a  sum  of  1 130  golden  florins  (the  thirty  being  added 
as  a  special  memorial  of  Judas  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver), 
which  was  expended  on  the  carnival.  A  decree  of  Paul  II., 
minutely  providing  for  the  diversions,  orders  that  four  rings  of 
silver  gilt  should  be  provided,  two  in  the  Piazza  Navona  and  two 
at  the  Monte  Testacdo — one  at  each  place  for  the  burghers  and 
the  other-  for  the  retainers  of  the  nobles  to  practise  riding  at  the 
ring.  The  pope  also  orders  a  great  variety  of  races,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  to  be  paid  from  the  papal  exchequer — one  to  be 
run  by  the  Jews,  another  for  Christian  children,  another  for 
Christian  young  men,  another  for  sexagenarians,  a  fifth  for 
asses,  and  a  sixth  for  buffaloes.  Under  Julius  III.  we  have  long 
accounts  of  bull-hunts — or  rather  bull-baits — in  the  Forum, 
with  gorgeous  descriptions  of  the  magnificence  of  the  dresses. 


and  enormous  suppers  in  the  palace  of  the  Conservator!  in  the 
capitol,  where  seven  cardinals,  together  with  the  duke  Orazio 
Farnese,  supped  at  one  table,  and  all  the  ladies  by  themselves 
at  another.  After  the  supper  the  whole  party  went  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  palace,  which  was  turned  into  the  semblance  of 
a  theatre,  "  to  see  a  most  charming  comedy  which  was  admir- 
ably played,  and  lasted  so  long  that  it  was  not  over  till  ten 
o'clock!"  Even  the  austere  and  rigid  Paul  IV.  (ob.  1559) 
used  to  keep  carnival  by  inviting  all  the  Sacred  College  to  dine 
with  him.  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  elected  in  1585,  set  himself  to  the 
keeping  of  carnival  after  a  different  fashion.  Determined  to 
repress  the  lawlessness  and  crime  inddent  to  the  period,  he  set 
up  gibbets  in  conspicuous  places,  as  well  as  whipping-posts, 
the  former  as  a  hint  to  robbers  and  cut- throats,  the  latter  in 
store  for  minor  offenders.  We  find,  further,  from  the  provisions 
made  at  the  time,  that  Sixtus  reformed  the  evil  custom  of  throw- 
ing dirt  and  dust  and  flour  at  passengers,  permitting  only  flowers 
or  sweetmeats  to  be  thrown. 

The  later  popes  for  the  most  part  restricted  the  public  festivi- 
ties of  the  carnival  to  the  last  six  or  seven  days  immediately 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday.  The  municipal  authorities  of  the 
dty,  on  whom  the  regulation  of  such  matters  now  depends,  allow 
ten  days.  The  carnival  sports  at  Rome  anciently  consisted  of 
three  divisions:  (1)  the  races  in  the  Corso  (formerly  called  the 
Via  Lata,  and  taking  its  present  name  from  them),  which  appear 
to  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  part  of  the  festivity;  (2)  the 
spectacular  pageant  of  the  Agona;  (3)   that  of  the  Testaccio. 

Of  other  Italian  dtics,  Venice  used  in  old  times  to  be  the 
prindpal  home,  after  Rome,  of  carnival.  To-day  Turin,  Milan, 
Florence,  Naples,  all  put  forth  competing  programmes.  In 
old  times  Florence  was  conspicuous  for  the  licentiousness  of  its 
carnival;  and  the  Canti  CarnasciaJcschi,  or  carnival  songs,  of 
Lorenzo  dc'  Media  show  to  what  extent  the  licence  was  carried. 
The"  carnival  in  Spain  lasts  four  days,  induding  Ash  Wednesday. 
In  France  the  merry-making  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
Shrove  Tuesday,  or  mardi  gras.  In  Russia,  where  no  Ash 
Wednesday  is  observed,  carnival  gaieties  last  a  week  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday. 

CARNIVORA,  the  zoological  order  typified  by  the  larger 
carnivorous  placental  land  mammals  of  the  present  day,  such 
as  lions,  tigers  and  wolves,  but  also  including  spedes  like  bears 
whose  diet  is  largely  vegetable,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
flesh-eating  spedes,  together  with  the  seals  and  their  relatives, 
and  an  extinct  Tertiary  group.  Apart  from  this  distinct  group 
(see  Creodonta),  the  Carnivora  are  characterized  by  the  follow- 
ing features.  They  are  unguiculate,  or  clawed  mammals,  with 
never  less  than  four  toes  to  each  foot,  of  which  the.  first  is  never 
opposable  to  the  rest;  the  claws,  or  nails,  bdng  more  or  less 
pointed  although  occasionally  rudimentary.  The  teeth  com- 
prise a  dedduous  and  a  permanent  scries,  all  being  rooted,  and  the 
latter  divisible  into  the  usual  four  series.  In  front  there  is  a  series 
of  small  pointed  incisors,  usually  three  in  number,  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws,  of  which  the  first  is  always  the  smallest  and  the 
third  the  largest,  the  difference  being  most  marked  in  the  upper 
jaw;  these  are  followed  by  strong  conical,  pointed,  recurved 
canines;  the  premolars  and  molars  are  variable,  but  generally, 
especially  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  series,  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, pointed  and  trenchant;  if  the  crowns  are  flat  and 
tuberculated,  they  are  never  complex  or  divided  into  lobes  by 
deep  inflexions  of  enamel.  The  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a 
transversely  placed  half-cylinder  working  in  a  deep  glenoid 
fossa  of  corresponding  form.  The  brain  varies  much  in  size 
and  form,  but  the  hemispheres  are  never  destitute  of  convo- 
lutions. The  stomach  is  always  simple  and  pyriform;  the 
caecum  is  either  absent  or  short  and  simple;  and  the  colon  is 
not  sacculated  or  much  wider  than  the  small  intestine.  Vesiculae 
scminales  are  never  developed,  but  Cowpcr*s  glands  may  be 
present  or  absent.  The  uterus  is  two-horned,  and  the  teats  are 
abdominal  and  variable  in  number;  while  the  placenta  is 
dedduate,  and  almost  always  zonary.  The  clavicle  is  often 
absent,  and  when  present  never  complete.  The  radius  and  ulna 
are  distinct;  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  of  the  tarsus  are  united; 
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then  is  never  an  os  cent  rale  in  the  adult;  and  the  fibula  Is 
distinct. 

The  large  majority  of  the  species  subsist  chiefly  on  animal 
food,  though  many  are  omnivorous,  and  a  few  chiefly  vegetable- 
eaters.  The  more  typical  forms  live  altogether  on  recently- 
killed  warm-blooded  animals,  and  their  whole  organization  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  a  prcdaccous  mode  of  life.  In  conformity 
with  this  manner  of  obtaining  their  subsistence,  they  are  gener- 
ally bold  and  savage  in  disposition,  though  some  are  capable 
of  being  domesticated,  and  when  placed  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances exhibit  a  high  degree  of  intelligence. 

I.  Fissipedia 
TJie  typical  section  of  the  group,  the  Carnivore  Vera, Fissipedia 
or  Carnassidentia,  includes  all  the  existing  terrestrial  members 
of  the  order,  together  with  the  otters  and  sea-otters.  In  this 
section  the  fore-limbs  never  have  the  first  digit,  or  the  hind- 
limbs  the  first  and  fifth  digits,  longer  than  the  others;  and  the 
incisors  are  f  on  each  side,  with  very  rare  exceptions.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  more  or.,  less  elongated;  always  with 
three  or  four  convolutions  on  the  outer  surface  forming  arches 
above  each  other,  the  lowest  surrounding  the  Sylvian  fissure. 
In  the  cheek -series  there  is  one  specially  modified  tooth  in  each 
jaw,  to  which  the  name  of  "  sectorial "  or  "  camassial "  is 
applied.  The  teeth  in  front  of  this  are  more  or  less  sharp- 
pointed  and  compressed;  the  teeth  behind  broad  and  tuber- 
culated.  The  characters  of  the  sectorial  teeth  deserve  special 
attention,  as,  though  fundamentally  the  same  throughout  the 
group,they  are  greatly  modified  in  different  genera.  The  upper 
sectorial  is  the  most  posterior  of  the  teeth  which  have  pre- 
decessors, and  is  therefore  reckoned  as  the  last  premolar  (p.  4  of 
the  typical  dentition).  It  consists  of  a  more  or  less  compressed 
blade  supported  on  two  roots  and  an  inner  lobe  supported  by 
a  distinct  root  (see  fig.  1).  The  blade  when  fully  developed 
has  three  cusps  (1,  2  and  3),  but  the  anterior  is  always  small, 
and  often  absent.    The  middle  cusp  is  conical,  high  and  pointed; 
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Fie.  1. — Left  upper  sectorial  or  carnassial  teeth  of  Carnivore. 
I,  Ftlis;  II,  Cams;  III,  Ursus.  1,  anterior,  2,  middle,  and  3, 
posterior  cusp  of  blade;  4,  inner  cusp  supported  on  distinct  root; 
5,  inner  cusp,  posterior  in  position,  and  without  distinct  root, 
characteristic  of  the  Ursidae. 

and  the  posterior  cusp  has  a  compressed,  straight,  knife-like  edge. 
The  inner  cusp  (4)  varies  in  extent,  but  is  generally  placed  near 
the  anterior  end  of  the  blade,  though  sometimes  median  in 
position.  In  the  Ursidae  alone  both  the  inner  cusp  and  its  root 
are  wanting,  and  there  is  often  a  small  internal  and  posterior 
cusp  (5)  without  root.  In  this  family  also  the  sectorial  is  rela- 
tively to  the  other  teeth  much  smaller  than  in  other  Carnivora. 
The  lower  sectorial  (fig.  2)  is  the  most  anterior  of  the  teeth 
without  predecessors  in  the  milk-scries,  and  is  therefore  reckoned 
the  first  molar.  It  has  two  roots  supporting  a  crown,  consisting 
when  fully  developed  of  a  compressed  bilobed  blade  (1  and  2), 
a  heel  (4),  and  an  inner  tubercle  (3).  The  cusps  of  the  blade, 
of  which  the  hinder  (2)  is  the  larger,  are  separated  by  a  notch, 
generally  prolonged  into  a  linear  fissure.  In  the  specialized 
Felidae  (I)  the  blade  alone  is  developed,  both  heel  and  inner 


tubercle  being  absent  or  rudimentary.  In  If  ties  (V)  and  Ursus 
(VI)  the  heel  is  greatly  developed,  broad  and  tuberculated. 
The  blade  in  these  cases  is  generally  placed  obliquely,  its  flat 
or  convex  (outer)  side  looking  forwards,  so  that  the  two  lobes 
or  cusps  are  almost  side  by  side,  instead  of  anterior  and  posterior. 
The  inner  tubercle  (3)  is  generally  a  conical  pointed  cusp,  placed 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  blade.  The  special 
characters  of  these  teeth  are  more  disguised  in  the  sea-otter 
than  in  any  othtr  species,  but  even  here  they  can  be  traced. 


Fig.  2. — Left  lower  sectorial  or  carnassial  teeth  of  Carnivora. 
I,  Felts;  II.  Cants;  HI,  HerpesUs;  IV,  Lutra;  V,  MeUs;  VI, 
Ursus.  1,  Anterior  cusp  of  blade;  2,  posterior  cusp  of  blade; 
3,  inner  tubercle;  4,  heel.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  size  of 
the  two  roots  varies  according  to  the  development  of  the  portion  of 
the  crown  they  respectively  support. 

The  toes  are  nearly  always  armed  with  large,  strong,  curved 
and  sharp  claws,  ensbeathing  the  terminal  phalanges  and  held 
firmly  in  place  by  broad  plates  of  bone  reflected  over  their 
attached  ends  from  the  bases  of  the  phalanges.  In  the  Felidae 
these  claws  are  "  retractile  ";  the  terminal  phalange  with  the 
claw  attached,  folding  back  in  the  fore-foot  into  a  sheath  by  the 
outer  or  ulnar  side  of  the  middle  phalange  of  the  digit,  and 
retained  in  this  position  when  at  rest  by  a  strong  clastic  ligament. 
In  the  hind-foot  the  terminal  joint  or  phalange  is  retracted 
on  to  the  top,  and  not  the  side  of  the  middle  phalange.  By  the 
action  of  the  deep  flexor  muscles  the  terminal  phalanges  are 
straightened,  the  claws  protruded  from  their  sheath,  and  the 
soft  "  velvety  "  paw  becomes  suddenly  converted  into  a  formid- 
able weapon  of  offence.  The  habitual  retraction  of  the  claw6 
preserves  their  points  from  wear. 

The  land  Carnivora  are  best  divided  into  two  subgroups  or 
sections — (A)  the  Aeluroidea,  or  Herpestoidea,  and  (B)  the 
Arctoidea;  the  recognition  of  a  third  section,  Cynoidea,  being 
rendered  untenable  by  the  evidence  of  extinct  forms. 

(A)  Aeluroidea. — In  this  section,  which  comprises  the  cats 
(Felidae),  civets  (Vivcrridae)  and  hyenas  (Hyaenidae),  the 
tympanic  bone  is  more  or  less  ring-like,  and  forms  only  a  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity;  an  inflated  alisphenoid 
bulla  is  developed;  and  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  short. 
In  the  nasal  chamber  the  maxillo-turbinal  is  small  and  doubly 
folded,  and  does  not  cut  off  the  naso-turbinal  and  adjacent 
bones  from  the  nasal  aperture.  The  carotid  canal  in  the  skull 
is  short  or  absent.  Cowper's  glands  are  present,  as  is  a  prostate 
gland  and  a  caecum,  as  well  as  a  duodenal-jejunal  flexure  in 
the  intestine,  but  an  os  penis  is  either  wanting  or  small. 

The  members  of  the  cat  tribe,  or  Felidae,  are  collectively  character- 
ized by  the  following  features.  An  alisphenoid  is  lacking  on  the 
lower  aspect  of  the  skull.  In  existing  forms  the  usual  cattrib*. 
dental  formula  is  t.  |,  c.  \,  p.  |,  m.  \;  the  upper  molar 
being  rudimentary  and  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  carnassial, 
but  the  first  premolar  may  be  absent,  while,  as  an  abnormality,  there 
may  be  a  small  second  lower  molar,  which  is  constantly  present  in 
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In  small,  and  the  canines  large,  strong,  slightly  recurved,  with 
trenchant  edges  and  sharp  points,  and  placed  wide  apart.  The  pre- 
molan  are  compressed  ana  sharp  pointed;  the  mat  posterior  in 
the  upper  jaw  (the  sectorial)  being  a  large  tooth,  consisting  of  a 
compressed  blade,  divided  into  three  unequal  cusps  supported  by 
(wo  roots,  with  a  small  inner  lobe  placed  near  the  front  and  supported 
by  a  distinct  loot  (fix.  1,1).  The  upper  molar  is  i  small  tubercular 
tooth  placed  more  or  less  transversely  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hinder 
end  ol  the  last.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  molar  (tectorial)  it  reduced  to 
the  blade,  which  is  large,  trenchant,  compressed  and  divined  into 
twosubequallobes,  (fig.I.  1).     Oeeauiornlly,,  it  h-  -  —•■ 

Vertebrae'!™;?";,  D.  »".L.».  S 
developed  than  in  other  Camivora,  m  » 

fourth  are  nearly  equal  and  lonpB,  the 


d  the  > 


CLivid 


icubiticij 


rressed.  very  shi 
st  degree.    The 


„T!Dthe*tliird"andr 

'h,  tiwhineffeet 
id  and  tilth  some- 

greatly  in  length,  being  in 


aperture.    The  tongue  is  thickly  covered  with 
curved  homy  papillae;  and  the  caecum  is  anal 

A.  in  srrurdirc  ro  in  habits,  the  cat  mav  bo 
d  of  all  Camivora,  although  they  ad 


dogs,  they 


Dm  some  place  of  concealment  wait      ,  ... 

cornea  within,  reach,  or  with  noiseless  and  stealthy  tread] 

keVhe  fatal  •prm^"  In^hl^'imcr  they  fltniieittW"**" 

.Jll  animals  considerably  exceeding  their  own  sue-    They  are 

mostly  nocturnal,  and  the  greater  number,  especially  the  smaller 

'a,  more  or  less  arboreal.    None  are  aquatic,  and  all  lake  to 

'  '    reluctance,  though  some  may  habitually  haunt  the 
ar  pooh,  because  they  more  easily  obtain  their  prey 


d  out  by  which  tl 

■  withstanding  the  a'n-i.lcrritik-di 


I  be  separated  from  the  lane 

hemispheres.  *  ,°1)' 

external  appearam 


m  ol  the  c 


of  the  b 


adji.ining  bones,  the  completeness  of  tl 
the  development  of  the  first  upper  prem 
of  the  upper  sectorial,  (he  length  of  the 


h   that  of  "the 


...    -  -..-. — m  of  the  pupil. 

auu  uk  Luiiuiiiuii  *™  iuiui*iion  of  the  fur,  eapccially  the  preaehce 

or  absence  of  tufts  or  pencil  or  hair  on  the  eiternal  can, 

liniily,  the  upper  sectorial  tooth  haaaaiaunct  inner  cus) 
•  re  rnmplelely  contractile,  the  tail  ia  long  or  moderate,  a 

'  let  tufts  of  hair.  As  regards  the  larger  l,„_.  ..., 
{F.  liirti).  leopard  <F.  pordaj),  ounce  or  anow- 

J  and  clouded  leopard  (F.  nehunjal  are  described 

mtrranuarUdia.   Of  other  Old  World  species  it  must  .urn.    ■ 
menriun  th.it  the  Tibetan  l-ontaniei's  cat  VF-  Irillil).  and  the  Ir 
marbled  cat  (F.  marmorata),  an  ally  of  the  above-mentioned  do 
leopard,  appear  to  be  the  Asiatic  representatives  of  the  Ame 
ocesota.    The  Tibetan  Pallas's  at  (F.  mnnul)  has  been  made   .... 

ape  of  a  distinct  genus,  Trithattvms,  ha  allusion  to  its  lon«  coat. 
j  _ie  of  the  largest  of  the  tmaller  species  b  the  African  serval.   f .». 


f/£D 


cats  "  and  "  leopard  • 


loueh  with  a  lea 
r  si  Texas,  and 
F.  MrrfafU  and 
inhabiling  the 
unfounded  under 
it  her  larger  than 

ryiTjniformng" 

rica  aod  Mexico. 

Ji'i  (I.  Ivhi).  the 
a  northern  group 

id  and'  unUormTy 


p  u™n  ii.  by"the 
ler  teeth,  and  by 
ilttcr,  retractile. 

jad  and  elevated 

ig.  and  the  colour 


/rruTof 


it  a  total  of  to 
generally  closely 


D.  IJ.  L.  7.S    v 

rate  *Tsiil  Ivt.g^a'nci 
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sial  Mucti.  Apparently  BaMrrri  p»d*ff.  of  Madagascar, 
hu  been  generally  classed  la  the  Htrptstinat.  is  1  nearly 
I  animal,  characterised  by  the  reduction  of  lit  dentition,  due 
ctivaraus  habits  (S(.  3);  the  canines  being  small,  the  anterior 
and  [be  hinder  premolar*  moLariiorm.    It  is 


„...*    (Kwrnl , 

((.■bkIUI,  in  .ill  of  which  the  dentition  is  i.  ).<:.},*.(,  ™. 

The  skull  ia  elongated,  with  the  facial  portion  small  and  a...., 

and   the  orbiu  well-defined    but   incomplete   behind.      Vertebra: 

' "'    "      '  "->(5.i 


13. 1-7  (or  D.  M.L.6)..S. 


C.  T.  D.  13.  L?  (or  D .14. 
and  compressed.     Head  po. 


tr. 


Vertebrae: 

.    Body  elongated 

I.'  Toe*  ihort,  the  first  on 
ion  ana  nina  reel  mucn  snorter  xnnn  ine  others.  Palmi  and  win 
covered  with  hair,  except  the  pads  of  the  feet  and  toes,  and  in  some 
species  a  narrow  central  line  on  the  under  side  of  the  sole,  extending 
backwards  nearly  la  the  heel.  Tail  modrratc  or  long.  The  pair 
of  large  glands  situated  on  the  perineum  (in  both  sexes)  secretes  an 
oily  subslance  of  a  peculiarly  penetrating  odour.  In  the  true  civets, 
which  include  the  largest  members  of  the  group.  Ihc  teeth  are  stouter 
and  leas  compressed!  han  in  the  other  genera;  the  second  upper 
molar  being  especially  large,  and  the  auditory  bulla  smaller  and 
more  pointed  in  from ;  the  body  is  shorter  and  stouter:  the  limbs 
art  longer;  the  tail  shorter  ana  tapering.    The  under  side  of  the 

lasa  retractile.   Fur  rather  long  and  looae,  and  in  the  middle  fine  of 
the  neck  and  back  especially  elongated  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  crest 

developed.    These  characters  apply  especiaJI 


only  called',  an  an) 

rather  Larger  than  a  fox.  and  an  inhabitant  of  iniratropical  Afi 
V.  e&sua.  ihc  Indian  civet.  of  alxiut  «|Usl  sire,  approaches  inns 


1  of  the  It 


.__,__  .a,  especial!.   ..   . 

absence  of  the  crest  of  elongated  hai   .    ... 

It  inhabit*  Bengal.  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  adjoining 
island*,     f.  lanptfunfa  is  a  smaller  but  nearly  allied  animal  from 

the  civet  of  commerce,  once  so  much  admired  aa  a  perfume  in 
England,  and  still  largely  used  in  Ihe  East,  is  obtained.  The 
animals  are  kept  in  cages,  and  the  odoriferous  secretion  collected  by 
scraping  the  interior  of  the  perineal  follicles  with  a  spoon  or  spatula. 
The  single  representative  of  the  genus  VbxrtiwU  resembles  in  many 

' —KB  with  the  rivets  in  having  the  whole 

IS  hairy:  the alisphenoid  canal  is  gencr. 

-    -1"     inhabiting  India,  China, 

""" — '  ~;hich  affords  a 


respects  the  genets.,  but  a 


and    Sum,-. 


is  an"  cieganM 


tc  perfume  to  the  Java  1 


■.    TheKc 


ts  {Cinrlla' 


Loire, 'Spain,   south 

all  African  in  habirii 


of  the  metatarsi 


Uloriur  and  parialii  1 


le  adult.  dilfers  by  the  absence 


.    They 
per  mnl 


en  may  ha 

is  NvUinia, 


anely  N.  i 


Hen  mat 

genu.  Jva 

tZiGMMa,  but  the ,_ 

much  less  sharp  and  pointed.    They 
the  inner  chamber  of  the  audit 

as, 


chamber  of  Ihe  auditory  bul 

'       ores*  Is  not  flattened  out 

:hcyn-sr,ni  le  tin  Mice** 

le  form  of  their  teeth,  sot 


peculiar  in  that  the  wall  of 


t  they  may  be  regarded  aa 


a  uniformly -coloured .  _.  _. 

The  palra-civets,  or  paradovurea,  e.>n..iituti.ig  t 
Pamdeoiriu.  have,  as  already  stated,  the  followini 
via.  f.J,  e.  i,  p.  J,  m,  I,  total  aoj  the  cusps  of 

than  In  the  civets.    The  head  is  pointed  in  front,  an 
earn;  the  limbs  are  of  medium  length,  with  the 

-  —  "■*-■■"■  "-'■'-■--hej' Stl 


nsile  and  clothed 


..h    l.r'.nlLr 
■all  xritji :<!<-<! 

<f  moderate  length. 


Spot*  are  the  chief  type  of  marking.  The  vertebrae  number  C.  7, 
D.  13.  L.  7.  S.  3.  Ca.  J9-36.  Numerous  relatively  large  species 
ranging  from  India  to  Borneo,  Sumatra  and  Celebes,  with  one  in 

with  a  wide  distribution,  nnd  A.  trivirgati .  ol  Java,  both  longitudin- 
ally striped  species,  with  small  and  slightly  eetiaratcd  molars,  and  a 
prolonged  bony  palate  [see  Palm-Civet). 
The  binturong  (^reiii.'ii  si'sjaraur!  tins  typically  the  same  denial 

premolar  are  often  absent.    Molar*  snail  and  rounded,  with  a  dis- 

natlomaa  Poradomrui.    Vertebrae:  '..  7.  I).  14,  L.  J,  S.  3.  Ca.  34. 

binturong  inhabits  southern  Asia  from  Nepal  through  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  Although  structu- 
rally agreeing  closely  with  the  paradoKUrvs,  its  tufted  ears,  long, 
coarse  and  dark  hair,  and  prehensile  tail  give  it  a  very  different 
external  appearance.  It  i*  stow  and  cautious  in  its  movements, 
chiefly  if  not  entirely  arboreal,  and  appears  to  feed  on  vegetables  a* 
well  as  animal  substances  (see  Bintitbokc,). 

HemitcU  is  another  modification  of  (he  paradoxure  type,  repre- 
sented by  H-  hardwickei  of  Borneo,  an  elegant-looking  animal, 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  paradoxures.  of  light  grey  colour, 
wilh  transverse  broad  dark  bands  across  the  back  and  loins, 

Cyswrafe  also  contains  one  Boraean  species.  C.  ornnrWr,  a  curiou* 
otter-like  modification  of  the  viverrine  type,  having  semi-aquatic 
habit*,  both  swimming  in  the  water  and  climbing  trees,  living  upon 

,«_■. 3,  -amnai,.  Nrdl  ,nd  fniito.    The  number 

1  if  the  teeth  are  as  in  Pandoxsrui,  hut  ihe 
1  elongated,  compressed,  pointed  and  re- 
I  .are  tubereulated.  The  head  is  elongated, 
•"  J 4,  Ihe  whisker*  are  very  long 


.    Tail  abort,  cylim 


muled.    Toes  short  a 


ulla  is  produced  in 
lelow  the  bulla    on   the  hinder" 


,-cipiial 


having  g, 


"■l.'-i.A 


ipfetely  lost.    The 
UnptUII,  the' denial 
I;   total   40  or   36;   the  molar* 
iped,  sharply-pointed  cusps.     The 


_  the  oriuts.     .    . 

short  and  compressed,  with  the  frontal  region  broad  and  arched. 
Post-orbital  processes  of  frontal  and  jugaf  bono*  well  developed, 
generally  meeting  so  a*  to  complete  the  circle  of  the  orbit  behind. 
Vertebrae:  C.  7,6.  13.  '--  7.  5.  3,  Ca.  ll-J*.  if ead  pointed  in  from. 
Ear*  short  and  rounded.  Body  long  and  slender.  Extremities 
short.  Five  toe*  on  each  foot,  ihe  first,  especially  that  on  the  hind- 
foot,  very   short.     Toes  free,  or  bul  slightly  pal  mated.     Soles  of 

surface  of  metatarsus  clothed  with  hair.  Tail  long  or  moderate, 
generally  thick  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  covered  with  more  or 
[ess  elongated  hair.  The  longer  hair*  covering  the  body  and  tan 
almost  always  ringed.   Tb*  genua  U  common  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
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:  (he  Egyptiai 


Aiia  and  Afriei.  and  while  many  of  the  spirits 
R.  iduttumn  and  the  ordinary  Indian  rnungoc 
pepper-and-salt  coloured,  the  large  African  H.  orticowfa  has  the 
terminal  two-thirds  oi  the  tail  clothed  with  long  white  hairs  (sec 
I  ...,■  -i 

and  containing  Ihc  small  South  African  U.  pahtit  and  a  variety  oi 
(he  hidc.  SrWiV  buhsbis*!  and  two  aUied  tropical  African 
species  differ  from  Herpcsla  in  having  only  (out  ion  on  each  fool. 
The  orbit  is  nearly  complete,  and  the-  tail  of  moderate  length  and 
lather  bushy.  In  Cyaillii,  which  hai  the  orbit  completely  closed, 
there  are  five  front  and  four  hind  toes:  and  the  llcuU  is  shorter  and 
broader  than  in  Htrpatt 

large.    The  front  daws  i 

All  the  JoTeguirift  tierpcilm* 


tail  shorter  than  trie  body,  tapering. 

of  uniform  dark-brown  colour,  C.  ja. 

and  others.     LastlyjWO  have  Snricolu,  .  .. 

of  the  molar  aerie*  are  remarkably  short 

Orijita  oj'iL-.plftr  Uliind.     Vertebrae:   I'   7. 
Though  the  head  I*  short  and  broad,  the  ni 

wTli  jKrr  dawa™u» Vi!"^'  Tau'rattic 
One  specie*  only  is  known,  the  meerkat  or 

binder  pan  of  the  bock,  from  South  flfiiia. 
The  name*  CoJrdiiJu,  Galidia  and  Ht 

|aJBaa\  "The  h*st°"nown,  Caiidia'eitpli'. 
'     long  bush 


curved,  the  Aral  front 

mcM  tarsus  naktd;     tin 

l/ur  harsh.      IncliidfsC.  ai- 

ialtu,  C.  ubra,  C.  lambiam 


jumps  with  agility.  It  is  of  a 
ringed  with  darker  brown.  C 
diner  from  tbe  ichneumon*  i 
paralkMcsnajtudioal  strips*  of  _. 

serial  position  of  the  aard-wolf,  or  maned  jac 
of  southern  and  eastern  Africa,  some  aulh 
representative  of  a  family  by  itself,  other 
liyaetidat,  while  other*  again  regard  " 
riwmoos.  After  all.  the  distinctio..  »™ 
peal,  since  the  two  families  just  named  are 


y   wilf, 


modified  member  of 

ply  connected 


.. IttiHurmm.     With  the  VrWrri 

iving  the  auditory  bulla  divided,  while  in  the  numt 
■brae  it  is  hyena-like.    The  cheek-teeth  are  small, 


iinorsaj 


™>n  of  theme 

:  denul  formula  in  the  existing  forms 


attachment  to  very  powerful  bi 
behind.  Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D- 15. 
lona,  especially  tbe  anterior  pair. 

by  rudimentary    metacarpal  and   metatarsal    b 


ion.  A  large  post-anal  median  fitaodular  pouch,  into  which  the 
iiflrly  dc\  eloped  anal  scent  glands  pour  their  secretlon- 

*o  sections,  to  which  some  soosogisis  assign  generic  nnk-  In  the 
rnical  specie*  the  upper  molar  is  moderately  developed  and  three- 
™tedi  and  in  inner  tubercle  and  heel  more  or  less  developed 
n  the  lower  molar.  Ears  Large  and  pointed.  Hair  long,  forming* 
isne  on  tbe  back  and  shoulders.     Represented  firstly  by  H.  limits. 


Flo.  a.— Skull  and  Dentition 

of  AarthWoH  {Prutlts  rrrafifu). 

id //.  i*™»ra  t^ol"" 

s  Chkku,  the  upper  n> 
ofien  deciduous:    the 

and  eastern  Africa  and  southern 

stria,  in  some  respects  intermediate 

1  n  the  second  section,  forming  the 

mall  heel.     Ears  moderate,  rounded, 
nane.    The  spotted  hyena,  rYyoiw 
the  striped  species,  there  are  several 

i.    (Sa'Hvaw*.) V  '" 

the  Felulai'.  or  the  second  may  be 
that  of  the  reproductive  organa  of 

idee— So  far  as  the  auditory  region  of  the  skull 
t,  the  eatSling  representatives  of  Ihc  dog  tribe  Os- 
lo a  great  ciieni  intermediate  between  (be  cat  and 
(A/lnroldra)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  typfcal 
ves  of  the  bear  and  weasel  group  on  the  other. 
They  were  consequently  at  one  time  classed  in  an  intermediate 
™  lidea;  but  fossil  forma  show  auch  a  complete 
sit  ion  from  dogs  to  beats  as  to  demonstrate  the  artificial 
icier  of  auch  a  division.  Consequently,  the  dogs  ate  in- 
cd  in  (ho  bear-group.  In  this  wider  sense  the  Arctoidea 
be  characterized  by  the  tympanic  bone  being  dink-shaped 
forming  the  whole  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity; 
large  siic  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  or  tube;  and  the 
e  and  branching  maiillo-turbinal  bone,  which  cuts  off  the 
i-turbinal  and  two  adjacent  bone*  from  the  anterior  nasal 
nber.  The  tympanicbullnhasnoinlernalpaititinii.  There 
large  carotid  canal.     Co wpcr's  glands  arc  lacking;  and  there 

rom  all  the  other  members  of  the  grmip  the  CmsWaj  are  broadly 
distinguished  (in  the  case  of  eiiMiiw  forms)  by  the  large  and  well- 
developed  tympanic  bulla,  with  which  the  nroccjpttn!    IJsy/fnska, 
process  is  in  contact.     An  alisphenotd  canal  it  present,    ^m 
The  feet  ere  digitigrade.  usually  with  five  (In  one  Instance  four) 
'     K   and    always    four    hind-toes.    The  motors    generally  | — 
e  tall  cusps,  and  the  sectorials  are  large  and  powerful  (tgt.  ■ 
.  a).    The  intestine  has  both  a  duodeno-iejunal  nextrre  and  a 
cum.    A  prostate  gland  is  present:  but  there  are  no  glands  In 
vasa  deferential  the  peniaf  bone  is  grooved;  and  seal  glands 
generally  developed.    The  distribution  of  the  famrtr  la  coanc- 
itVi.     The  normal  dentition  Is  I  |    c.  ,,  f.  I,  m.  >|    total  4*1 
1    « ring  from  the  typical  aeries  only  by  the  lose  of  the  last  pair 
siuar.  .pmen  ir,  "primrtlvw  ot  ali  Caralvota.    TyfaV 

)wrtsrso(astoutbisde.ofwna* 

obsolete,  the  middle  cusp  large,  coaleal 

J  -Se  posterior  cusp  in  the  form  oi  a 

*  is  very  small,  and  placed  al  Ihc 

molar  Is  more  than  hall  the  aatero- 


of  upper  molars  (pn 
of  the  teeth  thegro 


irt  of  the  tooth.     The  fir 


g  two  more  or  less  distinct  cusp*  a«d  ■  raised  fewer  trader.  The 
cond  molar  resembles  the  first  in  general  form,  but  la  considerably 
saner.  The  lower  aectoiEal  IBf.  J,  ID  bl  a  large  tooth,  whh  a 
rong  compressed  bilobed  blade,  the  hinder  lobe  bemi  consideraBly 
■  larger  and  more  pointed,  a  small  but  distinct  Inner  tabetd* 
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placed  at  Che  hinder  martin  el  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  Hide,  em 
■  broad,  ki*.  tuberculated  heel,  occupying  about  one-third  of  thi 
whose  length  of  the  tooth.  The  second  molar  is  lea  than  half  lb 
length  of  the  first,  with  a  pair  of  cusps  placed  side  by  side  anteriorly 
and  a  lex  distinct  posterior  pair.  The  third  ii  an  extiemety  tmal 
and  simple  tooth  with  a  subcircular  tuberculated  (Town  and  sings 

Views  differ  is  retard  to  the  beat  classification  of  the  Canidat 

aider  that  very  few  meet  the  needs  of  the  caw.  In  retaining  the  oil 
genus  Cixil  in  the  wide  sense,  that  is  to  lay,  inclusive  of  the  lorn 
Professor  Max  Weber  a  followed.  The  bett  cranial  character  b 
which  the  dilfeient  member,  of  the  family  may  be  distinguished  i 
that  in  dogs,  wolves  and  jackals  the  pmt  orbital  ptoces*  of  th 
frontal  bone  ii  regularly  smooth  and  convex  abort,  with  ill  extremit- 
bent  downward!,  whereas  in  foxei  the  process  ii  hollowed  above 
with  it>  outer  marcin  (particularly  of  the  anterior  border)  aomewha 
raised.  This  modification  coincides  in  the  main  wfth  the  divisio: 
of  the  group  into  two  parallel  aeriei,  the  Tbootdi  or  Lupine  form 
and  Aiopecotds  or  Vulpine  forms,  characterised  by  the  present 
of  frontal  air-sinuses  in  the  former,  which  not  only  affects  ih 
external  form  but  to  a  still  greater  decree  the  shape  of  the  antcrio 

Kof  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  absence  of  such  sinuses  in  th 
r.      The  pupil  of  the  eye  when  contracted  is  round  in  mos 


for  the  purpose*  of  cjasaincatioa,  but  its  characte 


African  hunting-dog  {Lycaon  pictmi.  fur.  O,  which  differs  from  thi 
other  members  of  this  series  by  the  teeth  being  rather  more  missivi 

but  four  toes  on  each  limb,  as  in  Byna.  The  hunting, -doe,  fron 
Booth  and  coal  Africa,  is  very  distinct  externally  from  aD  othej 
Cauidat;  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  mastiff,  with  large,  broadl) 
ovate  erect  ears  and  a  singular  colouring,  often  consisting  of  un 
symmetrica]  large  spots,  of  white,  yellow  and  black.     It  presenti 

ease  of  mimetic  analogy,  and  hunts  its  prey  in  large  pocks-  Severa 
local  races,  one  of  which  comes  from  Somatiland.  differing  in  sizi 
and  colour,  are  recognized  [see  Hun  ting- Doc).  Nearly  related  H 
the  hunting-dog  are  the  dholes  or  wild  dogs  of  Asia,  u  reprcsentei 
by    the   Central   Asian    Cyan   prixaami  and    tha    Indo-Malay    C 

fcHcul.  They  have,  however,  five  front-too.  but  Lack  the  lax 
r  molar;  while  they  agree  with  Lyau*  and  SptolJios  in  tha 
the  hccT  of  the  lower  sectorial  tooth  has  only  a  single  compressor 
cutting  cusp,  in  place  of  a  large  outer  and  a  smaller  inner  cusp  aa  ii 
Canii-  Dholes  are  whole-coloured  animals,  with  short  heads 
and  hunt  in  packs.  The  bush-dog  {SptoLkoi.  or  Icticyo*  vtnotkut 
of  Guiana  is  a  small,  short-legged,  short-tailed  and  abort-hairet 
species  characterized  by  the  molars  being  on+y ——;  the  canranla 
having  no  inner  cusp-  'he  long-haired  raccoon-dog  (JVrcsrrriftr 
fracjZnoUa)  of  japan  and  China  agrees  essentially  in  everythin| 
bat  general  appearance  (which  is  strangely  raccoon- Ijkc)  with  Cuxii 
The  typical  group  of  the  latter  includes  some  of  the  largest  member 
of  the  family,  such  at  the  true  wolves  of  the  northern  parts  of  boil 
CM  and  New  Worlds  (C.  U/>ut,  #i.),  aod  the  various  Breeds  of  th. 
tkmttk  dog  (C  /amilM™!.  the  origin  of  which  is  si  ill  involved  ii 
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es-  Though  mostly  carnivorous,  feeding  chiefly  on  animals 
:  chased  and  killcdthemtelvcs,  many,  especially  among  the 
pedes,  eat  garbage,  carrion,  inseeta.  and  also  fruit,  berries 
■r  vegetable  substances.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tail 
ix  has  a  gland  covered  with  ""' " 


d6;™au  a 


giand.  which  omits'an  aromatic  odour,  is  found  in  all  Canidat,  with 

■'■''■  'lie  crciption  of  Lycaa*  pUlMS.    Although  the  bases  of  the 

m<r  ihA  oland  are  usually  almost  white,  the  lips  are  always 
Tnerally  extended  to  the  surrounding 


hairs/and  often  font 

ins  dark  ban  on  the  butioctts.   The  dark  spot 

on  the  back  of  the   ail  is  panic 

ularly  conspicuous,  notably  in  such 

widely  separated  spc 
family  or  Vnidai, 

cics  as  the  wolves.  Aaaias  dec  and  the  fennec. 
"^"lr^raorcYuuVmcn^oiicd^n  the  sequel. 

■Www*.   |„  emm 

Vrsiiat   are   charac 

%US!tvtt£ft$ 

-occipital    process,    which    is.    however,    inde- 

Tfcefeet 

Exure'Sor6*^ 

■,1,.,     .Wl-I 

Mia;  and  the  Denial  bone  is  cylin- 
-istks  ol  the  Uniim.  may  be  roen- 
noid  canal  on  the  base  of  the  skull; 

oWf.     As  distinct! 

c  char.n-n 

lioncd  the  presence  of  an  alisoh 

the  general  absence 

of  a  pcrfor 

tion  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 

end  o!  the  humerus 

e  ol  two  pairs  of  upper  and  three  of 
ebnealed  and  low-cusped;  and  the 

-and-aft  shortening  of  the  upper 
ot  and  one  inner  cusp  (fig.  i,  fllT. 

ting.    The  short  tail,  bulky  build. 

r  and  lor. 

completely  plant! p. 

anSf"™ 

de  leet  and 

clumsy  gait  are  features  eminently 

UKSwiil  te'iVfoUows^Thc  .Lenlitioii'isTic.  j.  p  |.  m\  -  Si 
«  three  anterior  premolars,  above  and  below",  are  one-rooted, 
entary  and   fiKjucntly   wanting.      Usual jy   the   first   (placed 

which  is  situated  close  io  the  other  teeth  of  the  cheek-series. 

of  othcrCarnivora  in  that  the  inner  lobe  is  not  supported  by  a 
ct  root:  its  sectorial  characters  being  very  slightly  marked 
rownaolbolh  true  molars  are  longer  than  broad,  with  flattened 
;ulatcd,  grinding  surfaces:  the  second  having  a  large  backward 


comparatively  small,  and  shed  at  an  early  age. 
of  less  elongated,  with  the  orbits  small  and  incoi 
the  palate  prolonged  considerably  behind  the  list 

c.  77t>- 14, l. «s. -  r-  - ■-    --■'■■  ■ — 

tfjjrlv   rj!ar.  ' 


_.  ._   a-io     Body  heavy.    Feel  broad,  com- 
the   five   toes  on  each   well   developed,  and 

pressed  and  moderately  curved,  non-retractile 

i,   the  soles  being  generally  naked.     Tail  very  short.      Ears 
c,  erect,   minded,  hairy.     Fur  generally  long;  toll  and 

are  animals  ol  considerable  bulk,  and  include  among  them 
est  members  ol  the  order.  Though  the  species  era  not 
is,  they  are  widely  spread  over  the  earth,  although  absent 
lira  south  of  the  Sahara  and  Australasia.  As  a  rule,  thai 
"  feeders,  eves  the  polar  bear,  which 
ncthsod  fish,  eat  ii 

*~*l»ss>*«l' 

small  atid  low  head,  smalt,  narrow  and  simple  mc 
ted  by  the  brown 


subsists  for  most  of  the  year  on  flesh  and  Sah.  eating  grass  in  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  brown  bears  live  largely  on 
in  summer.    Among  the  various  species  the  white  polar  brs 


The  typical  group  of  the  genus 
|  U.  or  ( tut  i  of  Europe  and  Asia,  o. 
such  as  The  Syrian  U.  c  ryriamj 
the  North  Assstte.  V.  a.  twfissw), 


aerfy'aHiedV 


.frost 

i  Mourjtuin  niidy  bear  {U.  horribiiui 

Ismail  and  Lrtt-co°ouredT;'or>iii«u 
ilk  rank,    hfore  distinct  is  the  North 

id  perhaps  we  should  affiliate  to 

ic  black  bears  (  (7.  torqimiia 

io  small  Malay  sun-bear  V. 
by  its  short,  smooth  fur, 
and  broad  molars.    Finally. 

by  the  Indian 


ide'hK    . 


ibsence  of  an  alisphcncsd  ca 


;i«Tcre, 


ter  and  the  bears,  and  thereby. 
1  the  spectacled  bear,  the  panda 
L  ''  'jwtt  aU'sT  rooted™  n* 


branch  •!  lower  jaw  very  high,  jiving  gn 
temporal  muscle,  and  lariat  portion  short, 
ing  behind  the  last  molar.    No  ahsphi-nok 


/eloped,  ascending- 

■lit  snlra  more  hairy,  and  perhaps  leas  completely  plantigrade. 
,-ur  lornf  and  thick:  and  tail  extremely  short.     Humerus  with  a. 

radial  carpal  bone.  The  colour  ol  this  strange  amoral  Is  Mick  and 
white  (fig.  6). 

With  the  panda  ('efani!  JWienr)  we  reach  an  undoubted  repre- 
sentative ol  the  Procysaiifne,  or  raccoon  tribe,  differing,  hosrever, 
from  all  the  rest  eKCrpt  the  doobtfuMsfuroStf),  in  its  Asiatic  habitat. 
If  the  laller  be  included,  the  family  may  be  defined  at  follows. 
Molars  I.  except  in  AiiuropHs,  with  blunt  or  sharp  mips:  no  all' 
sphenoid  canal,  except  in  Aduna*  humerus  generally  with  a 
foramen;   feet    plantigrade;    tail,  except   in   Aeiuropui,   lung  and 

^IrTthe  panda  the  derrfitlon  is  i.  1.  r.  (.  p.  (,  as.  It  lata 

Sroad°^ith   nunwrouS  ™  d"  onneJieated  ™£     V      "^ 
fl    n.  I,,  fi,  S  3.  Ca-  IB      Skull  high  and  com  pee* 

of  the  lower  Jaw,  as  in  Artfefti,  vei-y  tall.    Face  cat-like,  w 


JE" 


the  lower  tsw,  at  In  Mwrsfsii,  vei-y  mil.     Face  r«t-l7kc,  *itt. 
oderate,  erect,  pointed  earn.    Claws  Mont    Tail  cylindrical  aaat 
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ringed.    Fur  low  and 

TV  panda  ja  a  bright 

Tertiary  deposits  of  E 


cylindrical,  thuzlcly  ecu 
America  ii  t  he  type  of 


Cfac  procyonine  type  c 


S.  i.  Ca.  la-aj.  Tied 

arboreal,  and  Iced  on 

two  best-kno-n  soctin 

and  W.m/flofSouthA: 

In  The  kinliaicu  {q.9. 


abort  and  soft-  Tonsru 
by  the  martens  and  * 

ST    23CSS 

..  the  medli 
ibeence  or  presence  oil 

of  anal  glands.  The  fa 
eacept  ion  of  Auflnllli 

ia  typically  characters 
furnished  with  short,  c 

eionfited  in  the  tram 
{Uvula)  the  demit*, 
tectorial  having  its  ' 
tooth;    and  the  upp 


„,  -_.  18-it.  1 

■Viigrade.  with  tie  : 

or  lev  bushy.  One  ap 
the  remainder  Inhabit 

of  ■Teat  value  (see  Mi 
The  dentition  of  Pi 
the  absence  of  the  ant 
more  sharply  cusped,  a 

the  body  longer  and  n 
tke  aaeraea  an  amall  ai 
disposition,  living  chH 

buildinga.  Some  of  the -r 
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'  and  while  in  winter,  ihouih  the  rhangt  don 
vole  of  the  fur.  (Tie  end  ofthe  mil  remaining 

J  throughout  rrle^y'and'rJcw^rMsratHi 


(OWaaueai)  the  dentition  h  f  |,  c.  |,  p.  t.  <*■  I; 

mi  of  the  teeth  being  atout,  and  the  upper  molar 
n  the  tectorial.  Lower  sectorial  large,  with  imall 
r  tubercle.     The  dentition,  though  really  but  a 

Vertebrae:  C.  i.  D.  is,  L.  J,  S.  j,  Ca.  is-  Body 
made;  fret  large  and  powerful,  lubprantifjrade, 
pressed,  much-curved  and  sharp-pointed  claws, 
(except  the  pads  of  the  tow)  covered  with  thick 
n  very  amall.  nearly  concealed  by  Ibe  fur.  Eves 
t.  thick  and  bushy.  Fur  Mi,  long  and  raihrr 
ipeciet,  the  wolverine  or  Clinton,  la  an  inhabitant 
isof  northern  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  and  much 


,  C.  afJasaaaK  and  the  tayra  (G.  horlora):  Ihe 
dl  northward  Into  Central  America,  being  tub- 
led  as  Goirra.  Nearly  allied  to  three  l>  the  smaller 

ramivom  display  a  marked  tendency  to  being 

rican  and  Indian  rateli,  or  honey-badgers,  con- 
iua  ifrtlnwra.  distinguished  from  alt  ihe  other 
mily  by  having  only  a  single  pair  of  lower  molars. 
El  I  .  !  >  ,  f.  1  1  tnfj  .1  [!••*'  •  I 
liter  cusp  at  the  anterior  endV  the  blade,  the  molar 

.■XhVroTie 


inner  lobe.     Heel  of  lower  lectori 

h  ol  the  whole  length  of  the  tooth 

C.  7.  D-  14.  L.  4.  S.  4,  Ca.  15. 

i  short,   strong;    head    depressed 


■cprneed;    nose  rather 
- — ,.     .... Jr.  radica.  from  India, 

a  and  sire,  being  rather  larger  than  a  common 
X  only  races  of  the  same  species.  Their  coloration 
e  upper  surface  of  the  body,  head  and  tail  being 
e  lower  parti,  separated  by  a  distinct  longitudinal 
te  black.  They  live  chiefly  na  the  ground,  into 
w,  but  can  alao  climb  Iieea.  They  feed  on  small 
teptilei  and  Insect),  and  arc  partial  to  honey, 
.lay  ferret- badger,  Hdiclis,  the  dentition  is  ■'.  I.r.  1. 
38.    Upper  sectorial  with  a  large  bkuaped  inner 

elongated,  rather  narrow  and  depressed;    facial 

produced  in  front,  with  an  elongated,  obliquely 
snout  and  smalt  ears.  Body  elongated,  limb* 
Or  moderate,  bushy.  Several  speciei  arc  described, 
sfu.  msjcJula,  nipalniis,  and  iuAauiatttiow .  from 

itsaJweM1ason™ma1i™mrrlalijndbyiAls,  "  "* 
tripod  soriHea,  or  Unit-hands  Uitonyi).  have  a 
ii-l.  c.  I.e.  I.m,  i;  total  34;  the  teeth  much 
of  the  polecats,  and  the  upper  molar  being  smaller 
si.  and  narrow  from  before  backwards.    Lower 


(sell,  and  is  a  shorter- haired  onimal- 


ir  colouring,  and  with  the  bit 
re  elongated. 


I,  being  '  eepedaliy  large  on  the  fo 


ith  the  more  typical  Utatdim 

-1  which  the  feet  are  elongated. 

slightly   curved,   subcompres.-*d.    b 
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larger  that 
Tn'the  Noo'hAMrioin  • 

wT.h  Teel'iess  than  half* 
value.  Wnninating  poster 
(au  molar.    Facial  purtioi 


tonal,  and  in  ihc-m 
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Body  elongated.     Limbs 


tbe  length  o[  the  * 
jorly  opposite  Ihchii 
i  of  skull  short  and  * 
7.  D.  16.  L.  6.  S.  1.  O 

loderato.  iubplantigrni 

ibundaatty  clothed  with  In 


gland*  largely  devdoped;  their  secretion,  which 
al  the  wilfolthe  animal,  ha*  an  intolerably  ofln 
rendered  skunks  proverbial.  The  South  .*  — 
have  only  two  upper  premolar*,  and  differ  i 


a  prominent  "ridac  along  each  lateral  margin  of  tl 
■mall  species  the  feet  arc  only  slightly  webbed;  el 
small  or  altogether  ranting  on  some  o'  ' 
premolar  vciy  small.  sometimes  want 

broad  and  massive.     The  species  In  qi 

South  Africa,  and  V.  UpUmyiOttinoa  of  India,  Jav 


ind  have  been  scjMrjii/J  l^s  a  d^rincT  licnus.  Aonyx. 

The  sea-otter,  tolas  (or  Enhydrl)  Infra,  with  a  dentition  of  i. 1,  r. 
>.  I.  m.  (,  total  jj,  differs  from  other  Carnivora  in  having  but  tr 

- ■-  ■-  -L  ■  :  '  ■  ■'  -'-  -  '—""-jaw.  the  one  correapondi —  *~  " 

i  being  absent.    Though 


iif  tk'  Iiiv.tt  j.t\i,  ilic  one  correspond  irij;  l.>  ( 
nxst  (very  smalt  in  tnr  true  otters)  being  absent.  Though  the  molar 
teeth  generally  resemble  those  of  Infra  in  their  proportions,  they 
differ  in  tbe  exceeding  roundness  and  massiveness  ot  their  crown* 
and  blumncss  of  their  cusps.  Feet  webbed;  fore-feet  short,  with 
live  subequal  toes,  with  short  compressed  claws;  hind-feet  very 
large,  depressed  and  En-like,  their  phalanges  flattened  as  in  seals. 
The  fifth  toe  the  longest  and. stoutest,  the  rest  gradually  diminishing 
in  site  to  the  first,  all  with  moderate  claws.  Taifmodcrate,  cylindrical 

II.      PlNNIPEDTA 

The  second  suborder  ft  formed  by  the  sesla,  walnuts  tad 
cared  seals,  which  differ  from  the  test  of  the  Camlvora  mainly 
1b  the  limbs  being  modified  for  aquatic  progression;  the  two 
upper  segments  being  very  slwrt  and  partially  enveloped  in 
the  general  Integument  of  the  body,  while  the  third,  especially 
in  the  hind  extremities,  Is  elongated,  eipandcd  and  webbed. 
There  arc  always  five  well-developed  digits  on  each  limb.  In 
the  hind-limb  the  two  marginal  digits  (first  and  filth)  an  stouter 
and  generally  larger  than  the  others.  Tbe  teeth  also  differ  front 
those  of  the  more  typical  Camrvora.  The  Incisors  are  always 
fewer  than  |.  The  cheek  series  consists  generally  of  four  ptc- 
fnolars  and  one  molar  of  uniform  characters,  with  never  more 
than  two  roots,  and  with  conical,  more  or  less  compressed, 
pointed  crowns,  which  may  have  accessory  cusps,  placed  before 
or  behind  the.  principal  one,  but  arc  never  broad  and  tuber- 
Ousted.  Tbe  milk-teeth  are  small,  simple  and  shed  or  absorbed 
■t  as  tarty  age,  usually  either  before  or  within  a  few  days  alter 
birth.  The  brain  is  relatively  large,  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
broad  In  proportion  to  their  length,  and  with  numerous  and 
complex-  convolutions.  Then  ts  a  very  short  caecum;  the 
kidneys  are  divided  Into  numerous  distinct  lobules.  There 
are  no  Cowpcr's  glands.  Teats  two  or  four,  abdominal.  No 
davicles.  Tail  always  short.  Eyes  targe  and  exposed,  with 
flat  com™.  The  nostrils  close  by  the  elasticity  of  their  walls, 
ssd  arc  opened  at  will  by  muscular  action. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  aou.-itic,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  In  the  water,  swimming  and  diving  with  great 
facility,  feeding  mainly  on  fish,  crustaceans  snd  other  marine, 
animal*,  and  prognssltig  on  land  with  dittculty,  but  always 
coming  on  shore  for  tbe  purpose  of  bringing  forth  their  young-. 
They  are  gcncrally.marinc,  hut  occasionally  ascend  large  rivers. 
and  some  inhabit  inland  seas  and  lakes,  as  the  Caspian  and 
Baikal.  Though  not  numerous  in  apedes,  they  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  world,  but  occur  most  abundantly  on  the 
Coasts  ot  lands  situated  in  cold  and  temperate  tones. 

Asmcntioned  inlhc  article  Cbeodojjia. the truesealsf.Pftocidael, 
together  with  the  walruses,  may  be  directly  descended  from  the 
nrtnMhe  Creodont  Carnivore.  The  eared  seals,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  signs  ot  affinity  with  the  bean;  but  as  they  are 
of  earlier  geological  age  than  the  latter,  they  cannot  be  derived 
from    thai   group. 
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irethemnst  completely  adapted 


is  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy.  There 
)  acrotunij  the  testes  being  abdomii 
imple,  pointed  crowns,  add  vary  in 
■  Allbavewelldtvelopedcaniness 
hose  species  of  which  the  milk-Hei 
■lars,  which  precede  th 


Imnl  groups. 

iunh  permanent  molars;  the  d> 
i=  but  premolar  having  u  a 
in  ar>  pint-orbital  process  aj 


md  1  teeth  of  the 
ntitfon  is  tar— 

Kon.r.  (hint. 


suu 


..iff  and  adprencd,  without  woolly 

In  the  typical  group,  or  subfani!  Phocinae, 
K\  Ihe  feet  have  five  •cll-tkveloped  claws  with  t 
feet  snbequal.  then  first  and  fifth  not  greatly  exceeding  the  otue 
is  length,  the  iuterdigital  membrane  not  extending  beyond  ther 
I  a  the  genus //olickeru  the  dentition  a  i.  |,t.  [,  p.  j.  m.  |;  total  3 
Molars  with  large,  simple,  conical,  recurved,  slijluly  compresi 
crowns,  having  iharp  anlrrior  and  posterior  edges,  but  withe 
accessary  cups,  except  sometimes  the  two  hinds  ones  of  the  low 
jaw.  With  the  exception  of  the  hut  one  or  two  ill  the  spper  ja„ 
and  the  last  in  the  lower  jaw,  all  are  "ingle- rooted.  Vertebrae: 
C.  7,  D.  15,  L.  j,  S.  4,  Ca.  14.  Includes  only  one  species  AJ.  jrtt 
the  greyseal  of  the  ccBsts  of  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles. 

amaller  and  more  pointed.  Molar*  with  two  roots  (except  the  Ent 
ineachbvw).  Crowns  with  accessory  cusps.  Vertebrae:  C.  7.  D.  14- 
15,  L.  j,  5.  4,  Ca.  1 1-14,  Head  round  and  short.  Fore-fee*  -*■ — 
with  five  strong,  eubeoTOprcsscd.  slightly  curved,  subequal, 

•harp  claws.    On  the  hind-feet  the  daws  roach  narrower  a 

curved.  The  species  of  this  genua  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
tlsr  northern  beniisphero,  and  include  P.  barbate,  the  bearded  — 
I*,  mnlandica,  the  Greenland  seal :  P.  tilnlima,  the  common 
P.  Xstysss.  the  ringed  seal  of  the  north  Atlantic;  P.  co-pica, 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas;  and  P.  itirina,  from  Lake  Baikal. 
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In  f}|itiorti*!ii.T  all  the  teeth  of  the  cheek-series  have  three  distinct 
minted  cusps,  deeply  separated  from  each  other,  of  which,  the 
niddle  or  principal  cusp  is  large*  and  slightly  recurved ;  the  other 
.so  arc  Dearly  equal  in  sixe,  and  have  their  tips  directed  towards  the 
middle  one.  Skull  much  elongated.  One  species.  0.  ItMonyi,  the 
sea-leopard,    widely    distributed    in    the    Antarctic   and    southern 
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Cry  small,  those  of  the 

crowns,  and  small  posterior  am 
cusp*.  Orbits  very  targe-  N 
on  hind-feet.  The  skull  bear 
of  the  next  subfamily. 

The  presence  of  two  pairs  of  upper  and  one  pair  of  lower  incisors 
hi  characteristic  of  the  members  of  the  subfamily  Cystepkorinat. 
in  which  the  teeth  of  the  cheek-eeries  are  generally  one-rooted.  The 
near  of  the  males  has  an  appendage  capable  of  bung  inflated,  hint 
and  fifth  toes  of  hind-feet  greatly  exceeding  the  others  in  length, 
srith  prolonged  cutaneous  lobes,  and  rudimentary  or  no  nails.  In 
the  typical  genu-  CWflw  the- dentition  is  ,'.  ),  t.  (.  »- t  «,,  j; 
total  30:  the  last  molar  having  generally  two  distinct  roots.  Beneath 
the  skin  over  the  face  of  the  male,  and  connected  with  the  nostrils, 
is  a  bo  capable  of  inflation,  when  it  forms  a  kind  of  hood  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  beid.  Nails  present,  though  small  on  the 
hind-feet.    Represented  by  C.  cnrlata,  the  hooded  or  bladder-nosed 
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osely  allied  0.  oAsiaj,  of  the  Pacific.    (See  Walius.) 
The  third  and  last  family  of  the  Pinnipedia,  and  thus  of  exJstii 
amivora,  is  the  Otariidti.  which  includes  the  eased  seals,  or  se 
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There  an  stmll  ex 
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moving  the  trunk  as  La  ordinary  quadrupeds. 
ernal  ears.     Testes   suspended   in  a  distinct 
ull  with  post-orbital  proceH  and  nJisphenoitl 
naked.    By  many  naturalists  these  teals  are 
s  of  generic  groups,  but  as  the  difference* 
1  very  gnat,  they  may  all  be  included  in  the 
typical  genus  Claris.    The  dental  formula  is  i,  1,  c.  |,  p.  1,  m.  i-2L£; 
second!  upper  Incisors  are  small,  with 
divided  by  deep  transverse  grooves 

third  large  and  caSne^risiTr^aniiies  large,  conical,  pointed,  recurved. 
Molars  and  premoiars  usually  (,  of  which  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  are  preceded  by  milk-teeth  shed  a  few  days  after  birth' 
scnwtirnv  (as  in  fig.  7)  a  sixth  upper  molar  (occariosally  developed 


single-rooted;  crow 
— incipal  cusp,  and  : 


rounded! 


■  characters,  generally 


less  develowd 
...._„,  C.  7.  0.  1J, 

_     ..,..-, Eyes  huge;    ears  small. 

irrow  and  pointed.  Neck  long.  Skin  of  the  feet  extended  far 
iyond  the  nails  and  ends  of  the  digits,  with  a  deeply-lobed  margin, 
he  nails  small  and  often  quite  rudimentary,  especially  those  of 
e  first  and  filth  toes  of  both  feet;  the  best-developed  and  most 
instant  being  the  three  middle  claws  of  the  hind-foot,  which  are 

especially  at  the  breeding-time,  though  they  are  obliged  to  return 
-L"  —ater  to  seek  their  lood.    They  are  gregarious  and  poly- 
nd  the  males  usually  much  larger  than  the  females-    Some 
1  addition  to  the  stiff,  close,  hairycoveriuf;  common,  to  the 
fine,  dense,  woolly  under-fur.    The  skins  of  these,  when 
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dressed  and  deprived  of  the  longer  harsh  outer  hairs,  constitute  the 
°  sealskin "  of  commerce.  The  species  include  O.  steUeri,  the 
northern  sea-lion,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  from  the  North  Pacific, 
about  10  ft.  in  length:  O.  jubata,  the  southern  sea-lion,  from  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia:  0.  californiana,  from  California: 
0.  ursina,  the  sea-bear  or  fur-seal  of  the  North  Pacific,  the  skins  of 
which  are  Imported  in  immense  numbers  from  the  Pribiloff  Islands; 
0.  antarctica  or  pusilla,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  O. 
forsteri,  from  Australia  and  various  islands  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
(Sec  Seal-Fisheries.) 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  past  history  of  the  tea-lions  and  sea- 
bears,  but  a  skull  has  been  obtained  from. the  Miocene  strata  of 
Oregon,  which  Mr  F.  W.  True  states  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
any  existing  sea-lion  skull;  its  basal  length  when  entire  being 
probably  about  20  in.  The  name  Pontoteon  magnus  has  been  pro- 
posed for  this  fossil  sea-lion,  as  the  character  of  the  skull  and  teeth 
do  not  agree  precisely  with  those  of  any  living  member  of  the  group. 
If.  however,  all  the  modern  eared  seals  are  included  in  the  genus 
Otaria,  there  \s  apparently  no  reason  to  exclude  the  fossil  species. 

Ejctwct  Carkivora 

Modern  Carnivosa  •  are  undoubtedly  the  descendants  of  the 
Creodonta  (q.v.),  an  extinct  early  Tertiary  suborder.  It  has  been 
observed  that  as  the  Miocene  is  approached,  some  of  these  Carnivore 
Creodonta,  or  Primitiva,  begin  to  assume  more  and  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Carnivore  Vera,  till  at  last  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  where  the  one  group  ends  and  the  other  commences. 
The  creodont  genera  Slypolophus  and  Provvoerra  show  some  of  these 
modern  characters;  but  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  European  CHigo- 
cene  genus  Amphictis,  with  the  dental  formula  t.  |,  c.  |,  p.  #,  m.  f, 
that  we  meet  a  type  in  which  the  fourth  upper  premolar  and  the  first 
lower  molar  assume  the  truly  sectorial  character  of  the  Carnivore 
Vera,  while  the  teeth  behind  them  are  proportionally  reduced  in 
size.  From  the  A  mphiclidae  are  probably  descended  the  Vioerridae, 
the  connecting  genus  being  the  African  Nandinia,  which,  as-already 
mentioned,  retains  the  imperfectly  ossified  bulla  of  the  ancestral 
forms.  In  another  direction,  Amphictis,  through  the  Old  World 
Lower  Pliocene  genus  Ictilhertum,  has  given  rise  to  the  Hyatnidae. 
The  Pelidae  have  apparently  an  ancestral  type  in  the  creodont 
Palaeonictis,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  sabre-toothed  cats,  or  Machderodontinae  (see  Machabrodus); 
but  it  is  possible  that  Palaeonictis  may  be  off  the  direct  line,  and 
that  the  Fdidac  arc  sprung  from  Amphictis.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
from  another  group  of  creodont s,  represented  by  Vulbavus  (tfiacis), 
Viverrevus  (Didrmictis),  and  Vintacjon,  is  probably  derived  the 
Oligocene  Cynodictis,  with  a  dental  formula  like  that  of  Cants  or 
Cyon,  a  perforation 'to  the  humerus,  and  an  apparently  undivided 
auditory  bulla;  and  from  Cynodictis  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
Canidae.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  a  group 
of  North  American  OHgocene  dog-like  animals,  such  as  Daphaenns, 
Protemnocyon,  and  Temnocyon,  which  agree  with  Cym  in  the  short- 
ness of  the  jaws,  and  with  that  genus  and  Speothcs  in  the  cutting-heel 
of  the  lower  sectorial.  Possibly  these  genera  may  be  nearly  related 
to  Cyon.  Other  dog-like  North  American  types  are  Oiigohinis, 
Enhydrocyon  and  Hyaenocyon. 

By  means  of  the  Amphicyonidae,  as  represented  by  the  Middle 
Tertiary  genera  Proamphicyon,  Pscndamphicyon,  and  Amphicyon, 
in  which  there  were  three  upper  molars,  we  have  a  transition  from 
the  Cynodictis-typt  to  the  bear-group;  one  of  the  later  intermediate 
forms  being  the  Lower  Pliocene  Ola  World  Hyaenarctus.  in  which 
the  two  upper  molars  are  squared  and  foreshadow  those  of  Ursus 
itself.  In  some  unknown  manner  Hyaenarctus  appears  to  be  related 
to  Aelun>pus.t  An  allied  type  is  found  in  Arctotkerium  of  the  South 
American  Pleistocene. 

By  the  loss  of  the  third  lower  molar  and  certain  modifications  of 
the  other  teeth  and  skull,  the  Miocene  genus  PUsictis  may  be  derived 

from  Cynodictis,  its  dental  formula  being  i.  |,  c.  \,  p.  J,  m, — - — • 

Now  PUsictis  is  nothing  more  than  a  generalized  representative  of 
the  Mustdidae.  We  have  thus  traced  three  out  of  the  four  modern 
arctoid  families  to  the  Cynodictis- type.  The  Procyonidac,  or  fourth 
family  (apart  from  the  Asiatic  Adams  and  Aduropus)  are  connected 
with  the  last-named  genus  through  the  North  American  Oligocene 
Phlaeocyon,  which  is  stated  to  be  in  almost  every  respect  inter- 
mediate between  Procvon  and  Cynodictis;  while  the  living  Bos- 
sariscus  is  stated  to  show  closer  signs  of  affinity  with  Cynodictis 
than  with  Phlaeocyon. 

To  deal  with  fossil  representatives  of  living  genera,  or  extinct 
genera  nearly  related  to  groups  still  existing,  would  here  be  im« 


so  that  the  gaps  in  the  phytogeny  of  the  Carnivora  are  comparatively 
few. 

Literature.— The  above  article  is  based  on  that  by  Sir  W.  H. 
Flower  in  the  Qth  edition  of  this  Encyclopaedia.  The  principal 
works  on  Carnivora  are  the  following:  W.  H.  Flower.  A  On  the 
Value  of  the  Base  of  the  Cranium  in  the  Classification  of  the  Carni- 
vore." Proc  ZooL  Soc.  London,  1869;  T.  H.  Huxley.  ~  Cranial  and 


Dental  Characters  of  the  Canidae."  Proc  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1880; 
St  G.  Mivart,  "  On  the  Classification  and  Distribution  of  the  Aelu- 
roidea  .  .  .  and  Arctoidea,"  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1882  and 
1885;  E.  R.  Lankester,  "On  the  Affinities  of  Aeluropus,"  Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  London,  vol.  viii.  part  iv.,  1901;  Miss  A.  Carlsson, 
"  Ober  die  systcmatische  Stellung  von  Nandinia,"  Zool.  Jahrb.  Sysl., 


Canidae,  Viverridae,  and  Procyonidac,"  Bull.  Amor.  Mus.,  vol.  xii., 
i«99.  (R.  L.') 

CARMOT,  LAZARB  HIPPOLYTE  (1801-1888),  French  states- 
man, the  second  son  of  L.  N.  M.  Caroot  (9.?.),  was  born  at  Saint* 
Omer  on  the  6th  of  October  1801.  Hippolyte  Carnot  lived  at 
first  in  exile  with  his  father,  returning  to  France  only  in  1823. 
Unable  then  to  enter  active  political  life,  he  turned  to  literature 
and  philosophy,  publishing  in  1828  a  collection  of  Chants  hdli- 
niques  translated  from  the  German  of  W.  M tiller,  and  in  1830  an 
Exposi  it  la  doctrine  Saint  Simonienne,  and  collaborating  in 
the  Saint-Simonian  journal  Le  Producleur.  He  also  paid  several 
visits  to  England  and  travelled  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
In  March  1839,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  by  Louis 
Philippe,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Paris  (re-elected  in  1843' 
and  in  1846),  and  sat  in  the  group  of  the  Radical  Left,  being 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  hostile  to  Louis  Philippe.  On  the 
24th  of  February  1848  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  republic. 
Lamartine  chose  him  as  minister  of  education  in  the  provisional 
government.  Carnot  set  to  work  to  organize  the  primary  school 
systems,  proposing  a  law  for  obligatory  and  free  primary  in- 
struction, and  another  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls. 
But  he  declared  himself  against  purely  secular  schools,  holding 
that  "  the  minister  and  the  schoolmaster  are  the  two  columns 
on  which  rests  the  edifice  of  the  republic."  By  this  altitude  he 
alienated  both  the  Right  and  the  Republicans  of  the  Extreme 
Left,  and  was  forced  to  resign  on  the  5th  of  July  1848.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  protested  against  the  coup  d'Uoi  of  the  2nd  of 
December  1851,  but  was  not  proscribed  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  refused  to  sit  in  the  Corps  Ltgislatif  until  1864,  in  order  not 
to  have  to  take  the  oath  to  the  emperor.  From  1864  to  1869 
he  was  in  the  republican  opposition,  taking  a  very  active  part. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1 869.  On  the  8th  of  February 
1 87 1  he  was  named  deputy  for  the  Seine  et  Oise,  and-participatcd 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  of  1875.  On  the 
16th  of  December  1875,  he  was  named  by  the  National  Assembly 
senator  for  life.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  March  1888,  three 
months  after  the  election  of  his  elder  son,  M.  F.  S.  Carnot  (?.?.)» 
to  the  presidency  of  the  republic  He  had  published  Le  Minister* 
de  r  instruction  publique  et  des  culta  du  24'Jetrier  au  s'iuiUd  J84&, 
(1849) ,  hi  ^moires  snrLaxare  Carnot  (2  vols.,  1 861-1864),  Memoires 
de  Barerc  (with  David  Angers,  4  vols.,  1842-1843).  His  second 
son,  Marie  Adolphe  Carnot  (b.  1839),  became  a  distinguished 
mining-engineer  and  director  of  the  £cole  des  Mines  (1899), 
his  studies  in  analytical  chemistry  placing  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  French  scientists.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1895. 

See  Vermorel.  Les  Homme*  de  1848  (3rd  ed.,  1869);  E.  Soulier, 
ffistoirepadementain  de  la  Seconde  RtpuUique  (1891);  P.  on  k 
Gorce,  Histoirt  du  Second  Empire  (1894  et  seq.). 

CARNOT,  LAZARB  KICOLAJ  MARGUERITE  (1753-1823), 
French  general,  was  born  at  Nolay  in  Burgundy  in  1753.  He 
received  his  training  as  an  engineer  at  M&eres,  becoming  aa 
officer  of  the  Corps  de  Genie  in  1773  and  a  captain  ten  years 
later.  He  had  then  just  published  his  $rst  work,  an  Essai  sur  les 
machines  en  general.  In  1 784  he  wrote  an  essay  on  balloons,  and 
his  £loge  of  Vauban,  read  by  him  publicly,  won  him  the  com' 
mendation  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  But  as  the  result  of  a 
controversy  with  Montalembert,  Carnot  abandoned  the  official, 
or  Vauban,  theories  of  the  art  of  fortification,  and  went  over  to 
the  "  perpendicular  "  school  of  Montalembert.  He  was  conse- 
quently imprisoned,  on  the  pretest  of  having  fought  a  duel, 
and  only  released  when  selected  to  accompany  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  in  a  visit  to  Vauban's  fortifications.  In  1701  hie 
married.  The  Revolution  drew  him  into  political  life,  aad  he 
I  was  elected  a  deputy  for  the  Pas  de  Calais.    In  the  Assembly  bs> 
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took  &  prominent  part  in  debates  connected  with,  the  army. 
Carnot  was  a  stern  and  sincere  republican,  and  voted  for  the 
execution  of  the  king.  In  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793  he 
was  continually  employed  as  a  commissioner  in  military  matters, 
his  greatest  service  being  in  April  1793  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  where  the  disastrous  battle  of  Neerwinden  and  the 
subsequent  defection  of  Dumouriez  had  thrown  everything  into 
confusion.  After  doing  what  was  possible  to  infuse  energy  into 
the  operations  of  the  French  forces,  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  was 
charged  with  duties  corresponding  to  those  of  the  modern  chief 
of  the  general  staff  and  adjutant-general.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  he  signed  its  decrees  and  was  thus  at  least  technically 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  His  energies 
were,  however,  directed  to  the  organization,  not  yet  of  victory, 
but  of  defence.  His  labours  were  incessant;  practically  every 
military  document  in  the  archives  of  the  committee  was  Carnot's 
own  work,  and  he  was  repeatedly  in  the  field  with  the  armies. 
His  part  in  Jourdan's  great  victory  at  Wattignies  was  so  im- 
portant that  the  credit  of  the  day  has  often  been  assigned  to 
Carnot.  The  winter  of  1 793-1 794  was  spent  in  new  preparations, 
in  instituting  a  severe  discipline  in  the  new  and  ill-trained  troops 
of  the  republic,  and  in  improvising  means  and  material  of  war. 
He  continued  to  visit  the  armies  at  the  front,  arid  to  inspire  them 
with  energy.  He  acquiesced  in  the  foil  of  Robespierre  in  1704, 
but  later  defended  Barere  and  others  among  his  colleagues, 
declaring  that  he  himself  had  constantly  signed  papers"  without 
reading  them,  as  it  was  physically  impossible  to  do  so  in  the 
press  of  business.  When  Carnot's  arrest  was  demanded  in.  May 
1795,  a  deputy  cried  "  Will  you  dare  to  lay  hands  on  the  nan 
who  has  organized  victory?"  Carnot  had  just  accepted  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  engineers.  Throughout  1 793, 
when  he  had  been  the  soul  of  the  national  defence,  and  1794,  in 
which  year  be  had  "  organized  victory  "  in  fourteen  armies,  he 
mu  a  simple  captain. 

Carnot  was  elected  one  of  the  five  Directors  in  November  z  795, 
and  continued  to  direct  the  war  department  during  the  campaign 
of  1706.  Late  in  1796  he  was  made  a  member  (1st  class)  of  the 
Institute,  which  he  had  helped  to  establish.  He  was  for  two 
periods  president  of  the  Directory,  but  on  the  coup  d'ttat  of  the 
18th  Fructktor  (1797)  was  forced  to  take  refuge  abroad.  He 
returned  to  France  after  the  x8th  Brumaise  (1790)  and  was 
■©-elected  to  the  Institute  in  1800.  Early  m  1800  he  became 
minister  of  war,  and  he  accompanied  Moreau  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Rhine  campaign.  His  chief  work  was,  however,  in  reducing 
the  expenses  of  the  armies.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  he 
refuged  to  receive  presents  from  contractors,  and  he  effected 
much  needed  reforms  m  every  part  of  the  military  administra- 
tion. He  fcendfffd  his  resignation  later  in  the  year,  but  it  was 
long  before  the  First  Consul  would  accept  it.  From  1801  he 
lived  in  retirement  with  his  family,  employing  himself  chiefly 
in  trifrttififf  pursuits.  As  a  senator  he  consistently  opposed  the 
increasing  mpnarehism  of  Napoleon,  who,  however,  gave  him 
in  x.809  a  pension  and  commissioned  him  to  write  a  work  on 
fortification  for  the  school  of  MeU.  In  these  years  he  had 
published  De  to  correlation  des  figures  de  gtom&rU  (1801),  Gio- 
mitrie  de  position  (1803),  and  Principesfondamentaux  de  I'SquUibre 
et  du  mouvemenl  (1803),  all  of  which  were  translated  into  German. 
His  great  work  on  fortification  appeared  at  Paris  in  1810  (De  la 
dtjense  de  places  fortes),  and  was  translated  for  the  use  of  almost 
every  army  in  Europe.  He  took  Montalembert  as  his  ground- 
work. Without  sharing  Montalembert's  antipathy  to  the  bas- 
tioned  trace,  and  his  predilection  for  high  masonry  caponiers, 
he  followed  out  the  principle  of  retarding  the  development  of 
the  attack,  and  provided  for  the  most  active  defence.  To 
facilitate  sorties  in  great  force  he  did  away  with  a  counterscarp 
wall,  providing  instead  a  long  gentle  slope  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  This,  he  imagined,  would 
compel  an  assailant  to  maintain  large  forces  in  the  advanced 
trenches,  which  he  proposed  to  attack  by  vertical  fire  from 
mortars.  Along  the  front  of  his  fortress  was  built  a  heavy 
detached  wall,  loop-holed  for  fire,  and  sufficiently  high  to  be  a 


most  formidable  obstacle.  This  "  Carnot  wall,"  and,  in  general, 
Carnot's  principle  of  active  defence,  played  a  great  part  in  the 
rise  of  modern  fortification. 

He  did  not  seek  employment  in  the  field  in  the  aggressive  wars 
of  Napoleon,  remaining  a  sincere  republican,  but  in  1814,  when 
France  itself  was  once  more  in  danger,  Carnot  at  once  offered 
his  services.  He  was  made  a  general  of  division,  and  Napoleon 
sent  him  to  the  important  fortress  of  Antwerp  as  governor. 
His  defence  of  that  place  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes 
of  the  campaign  of  18 14.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  addressed 
a  political  memoir  to  the  restored  king  of  France,  which  aroused 
much  attention  both  in  France  and  abroad.  He  joined  Napoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days  and  was  made  minister  of  the  interior, 
the  office  carrying  with  it  the  dignity  of  count,  and  on  the  and  of 
June  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  On  the  second  Restoration 
he  was  proscribed.  He  lived  thenceforward  in  Magdeburg, 
occupying  himself  still  with  science.  But  his  health  rapidry 
declined,  and  he  died  at  Magdeburg  on  the  2nd  of  August  1823. 
His  remains  were  solemnly  removed  to  the  Pantheon  in  1889. 
Long  before  this,  in  1836,  Antwerp  had  erected  a  statue  to  its 
defender  of  1814.  In  1837  Arago  pronounced  his  tloge  before 
the  Academie  des  Sciences.  The  sincerity  of  his  patriotism  and 
his  political  convictions  was  proved  in  1 801-1804  and  in  18 14. 
The  memory  of  his  military  career  is  preserved  in  the  title,  given 
to  him  in  the  Assembly,  of  "  The  organizer  of  victory."  His 
sons,  Sadi  and  L.  Hippolyte,  are  separately  noticed. 

Authorities,— Baron  de  B  .  .  .,  Vie  privSc,  politique,  et  morale 
de  L.  N.  M.  Carnot  (Paris,  1816) :  Scrieys,  Carnot,  sa  vie  politique  et 
privie  (Paris,  1816);  Mandar,  Notice  biographique  sur  le  gtnfral 
Carnot,  Ac,  (Paris,  18 18);  W.  KOrte,  DasLeben  L.  N.  M.  Carnois 
(Leipzig,  1820) ;  P.  F,  Tissot,  Mimotrtt  historiqueS  et  militants  sur 
Carnot  (Paris,  1824):  Arago,  Biographic  de  Carnot  (Paris.  1850): 
Hippolyte  Carnot,  MSmoires  sur  Carnot  (Paris,  1863);  C.  Rdmond. 
Notice  biographique  sur  te  grand  Carnot  (Dijon  1880) ;  A.  Pfcaud, 
Carnot,  PorgonisaMur  de  la  victeAre  (Paris,  1885  and  1887);  A. 
Bufdeau,  line  FamiUe  de  patrieUs  (Paris,  1888) ;  L.  Hcnnct,  Lanare 
Carnot  (Paris,  1888);  G.  Hubbard,  Une  FamiUe  rtpublicaine  (Paris. 
1 888);  M.  Dreyfous,  Les  Trois  Carnot  (Paris,  1888);  M.  Boonal, 
Carnot,  oTaprh  les  archives,  &c.  (Paris,  1888);  and  memoir  by 
E.  Charavaray  hi  La  Grande  Encjdoptdie. 

CARMOT,  MARIE  FRAKCOIS  SADI  (18^7-1894),  fourth 
I  president  of  the  third  French  Republic,  son  of  L.  Hippolyte 
Carnot,  was  born  at  Limoges  on  the  nth  of  August  1837.  He 
was  educated  as  a  civO  engineer,  and  after  having  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  Ecole  Polytcchnique  and  the  ficole 
des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  public 
service.  His  hereditary  republicanism  recommended  him  to  the 
government  of  national  defence,  by  which  he  was  entrusted  in 
1870  with  the  task  of  organizing  resistance  in  the  departments 
of  the  Eure,  Calvados  and  Seine  Infeneure,  and  made  prefect 
of  the  last  named  in  January  1871.  In  the  following  month 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  department 
Cote  d'Or.  In  August  1878  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
minister  of  public  works.  In  September  1 880  he  became  minister, 
and  again  in  April  1885,  passing  almost  immediately  to  the 
ministry  of  finance,  which  he  held  under  both  the  Ferry  and 
the  Freycinet  administrations  until  December  1886.  When  the 
Wilson  scandals  occasioned  the  downfall  of  Grevy  in  December 
1887,  Carnot's  high  character  for  integrity  masked  him  out  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  he  obtained  the  support  of 
Clemenceau  and  of  all  those  who  objected  to  the  candidatures 
of  men  who  have  been  more  active  in  the  political  arena,  so  that 
he  was  elected  by  616  votes  out  of  827.  He  assumed  office  at  a 
critical  period,  when  the  republic  was  all  but  openly  attacked 
by  General  Boulangcr.  President  Carnot's  ostensible  part  during 
this  agitation  was  mainly  confined  to  augmenting  his  popularity 
by  well-timed  appearances  on  public  occasions,  which  gained 
credit  for  the  presidency  and  the  republic.  When  early  in  18S9, 
Boulanger  was  finally  driven  into  exile,  it  fell  to  President 
Carnot's  lot  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  state  on  two  occasions 
of  especial  interest,  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  1789 
and  the  opening  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  that  year.  The 
perfect  success  of  both  was  regarded,  not  unreasonably,  as  Ta 
popular  ratification  of  the  republic,  and  though  continually 
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harassed  by  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  ephemeral  ministries, 

by  socialist  outbreaks,  and  the  beginnings  of  anti-Semitism, 

Carnot  had  but  one  serious  crisis  to  surmount,  the  Panama 

scandals  of  1892,  which,  if  they  greatly  damaged  the  prestige 

of  the  state,  increased  the  respect  felt  for  its  head,  against  whose 

integrity  none  could  breathe  a  word.    Carnot  seemed  to  be 

arriving  at  the  zenith  of  popularity,  when  on  the  24th  of  June 

1894,  after  delivering  at  a  public  banquet  at  Lyons  a  speech 

in  which  he  appeared  to  imply  that  he  nevertheless  would  not 

seek  re-election,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  Italian  anarchist  named 

Cascrio  and  expired  almost  immediately.    The  horror  and  grief 

excited  by  this  tragedy  were  boundless,  and  the  president  was 

honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  in  the  Pantheon,  Paris. 

t    His  son,  Francois  Carnot,  was  first  elected  deputy  for  the 

C6tc  d'Or  in  1902. 

See  E.  Zevort,  Histotre  de  la  Troisttme  Rlpublique,  tome  iv.,  "  La 
Presidencc  de  Carnot  "  (Paris,  rooi). 

CARNOT,  SAM  NICOLAS  LfcONHARD  (1706-1832),  French 
physicist,  elder  son  of  L.  N.  M.  Carnot,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
1st  of  June  1796.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Poly  technique 
in  18 1 2,  and  late  in  1814  he  left  with  a  commission  in  the 
Engineers  and  with  prospects  of  rapid  advancement  in  his 
profession.  But  Waterloo  and  the  Restoration  led  to  a  second 
and  final  proscription  of  his  father ;  and  though  not  himself 
cashiered,  Sadi  was  purposely  told  off  for  the  merest  drudgeries 
of  his  service.  Disgusted  with  an  employment  which  afforded 
him  neither  leisure  for  original  work  nor  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing scientific  instruction,  he  presented  himself  in  1819  at  the. 
Examination  for  admission  to  the  staff  corps  (Mat-major)  and 
obtained  a  lieutenancy.  He  then  devoted  himself  with  astonish- 
ing ardour  to  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  tech- 
nology and  even  political  economy*  He  was  an  enthusiast  in 
musk  and  other  fine-  arts;  and  he  habitually  practised  as  an 
amusement,  whle  deeply  studying  in  theory,  all  sorts  of  athletic 
sports,  including  swimming  and  fencing.  He  became  captain ' 
in  the  Engineers  in  1827,  but  left  the  service  altogether  in  the 
following  year.  His  naturally  (eoble  constitution,  further 
weakened  by  excessive  study,  broke,  down  finally  in  1852.  An 
attack  of  scarlatina  led  to  brain  fever,  and  lie  had  scarcely 
recovered  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  cholera,  of  which  he  died  in 
Paris  on  the  24th  of  August  1832.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
original  and  profound  thinkers  who  have  ever  devoted  them- 
selves to  science.  The  only  work  he  published  was  his  RlJUxions 
sur  fa  puissance  molrice  du  feu  it  sur  Us  machines  proprcs  a 
develop  per  cclte  puissance  (Paris,  1824).  This  contains  Dut  a 
fragment  of  his  scientific  discoveries,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  put 
him  In  the  very  foremost  rank,  though  its  full, value  was  not 
recognised  until  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  1848  and  1849. 
Fortunately  his  manuscripts  had  been  preserved,  and  extracts 
were  appended  to  a  reprint  of  his  Puissance  molrice  by  his  brother, 
L.  H.  Carnot,  in  1878.  These  show  that  he  had  not  only  realized 
for  himself  the  true  nature  of  heat,  but  had  noted  down  for  trial 
many  of  the  best  modern  methods  of  finding  its  mechanical 
equivalent,  such  as  those  of  J.  P.  Joule  with  the  perforated' 
piston  and  with  the  friction  of  water  and  mercury.  Lord  Kelvin's 
experiment  with  a  current  of  gas  forced  through  a  porous  plug 
Is  also  given.  "  Carnot's  principle  "  is  fundamental  in  the  theory 
of  thermodynamics  (qs>.). 

CARNOUSTIE,  a  police  burgh  and  watering-place  of  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland.  Pop.  (1901J  5204.  It  lies  on  the  North  Sea, 
10J  m.  E.N.E.  of  Dundee  by  the  North  British  railway.  Bathing 
and  golfing  are  good.  Barry  Links,  a  triangular  sandy  track 
occupying  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  shire,  are  used  as  a 
camping  and  manoeuvring  ground  for  the  artillery  and  infantry 
forces  of  the  district,  and  occasionally  of  Scotland.  Its  most 
extreme  point  is  called  Buddon  Ness,  off  which  arc  the  dangerous 
shoals  locally  known  as  the  Roaring  Lion,  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  boom  of  the  waves,  On  the  Ness  two  lighthouses  have 
been  built  at  different  levels,  the  lights  of  which  axe  visible  at 
1$  and  16  m.    ' 

CARNtTNTUH  (Koprofr  in  Ptolemy),  an  important  Tfcoman 
fortress,  originally  belonging  to  Noxteum,  but  after  the  1st 


century  a.».  to  IPannonfa.  ft  was  a  Celtic  town,  tie  name, 
Which  is  nearly  always  found  with  K.  on  monuments,  being 
derived  from  Katt  Kant  ("rock,"  " cairn *')-  Its  extensive 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  Hamburg,  between  Deutsch-AIten- 
burg  and  Petroncll,  in  lower  Austria.  Its  name  first  occurs  in 
history  during  the  rclgn  of  Augustus  (a.d.  6),  when  Tiberius 
made  it  his  base  of  operations  in  the  campaigns  against  Maro- 
boduus  CMarbod).  A  few  years  later  it  became  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  fortifications  along  the  Danube  from  Vindobona  (Vienna) 
to  Brigetio  (O-Ss&ny),  and  (under  Trajan  or  Hadrian)  the 
permanent  quarters  of  the  XIV  legion.  It  was  also  a  very  old 
mart  for  the  amber  brought  to  Italy  from  the  north.  It  was 
created  a  municipium  by  Hadrian  (Aelhrm  Camuntum). 
Marcus  Aurelius  resided  there  for  three  years  (172-175)  during 
the  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  and  wrote  part  of  his  Medita- 
tions. Septimius  Sevcrus,  at  the  time  governor  of  Pannonia, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  there  by  the  soldiers  (193).  In  the 
4th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  and,  although 
partly  restored  by  Valcntinian  I.,  it  never  regained  its  former 
importance,  and  Vindobona  became  the  chief  military  centre. 
It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  middle  ages. 

A  special  society  (Carnuntumverein)  exists  for  the  exploration  of 
the  numerous  ruin*  the  results  of  which  will  bt  found  in  J.  W. 
Kubittchek  and  S.  Frankfurter,  FHkrer  flunk  Ccrnuntum  (3rd  eoV, 
1894);  aee  al*>  E~  von  backen,  "  Die  romische  Stadt  Carnuntum, 
in  Sittungsberichte  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissetischaflrn,  ix.  (Vienna, 
1852);  article  by  Kubitschck  hx  Pauly-Wrssowa's  Realeneyclopddie, 
iii.  part  ii.  (1899);  Corpus  InscripUonum  Latinmum,  iit,  part  i. 
p.  550.    

CARNOTB8  (Carimti,  Carnntae,   Kapwvrivot  in  Plutarch), 

*  Celtic  people  of  central  Gaul,  between  the  Sequana  (Seine) 

and  the  Liger  (Loire).    Their  territory  corresponded  to  the 

dioceses  of  Chartres,  Orleans  and  Blois,  that  Is,  the  greater  part 

►of  the;  modern  departments  of  Ettre-et-Loir,  LotreC,  Lofr-et-Cber. 

It  was  regarded  as  the  political  and  religious  centre  of  the  Gallic 

nation.    The  chief  towns  were  Cenabum  (not  Genabum j  Orleans) 

and  Aotrkvm  (Charms).  According to  Livy  (v.  34)  the  Camu tea 

were  one  of  the  tribes  which  accompanied  BeUovesus  in  his 

invasion  of  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Tarquimns  Priscus.    in 

the  time  of  Caesar  they  were  dependents  of  the  Remi,  who  on  one 

occasion  interceded  for  them. '  In  5*  they  joined  in  the  rebellion 

of  Vertingetorix.     As  a  'punishment  for  the  treacherous  murder 

of  some  Roman  merchants  and  one  of  Caesar's  commissariat 

officers  at  Cenabum,  the  town  was  burnt  and  the  inhabitants 

pot  to  the  sword  or  sd)8  as  slaves.    During  the  war  they  sent 

12,000  men  to  relfcve  Alesia,  but  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the 

CalKc  army.   Having  attacked  the  Biturfgcs  Cubi,  who  appealed 

to  Caesar  for  assistance,  they  were  forced  to  submit.    Under 

Augustus,  the  Carautes,  as  one  of  the  peoples  of  Lugdnnensis, 

were*  raised  to  the:  rffnk  of  civUas  socio  or  foederaia,  retaining 

fheff  6Wft  institutfofltt,  and  only  bound  to  render  military  service 

totheempetor.    tJp  to  tf»e$rd  century  Autricum  (later  Canutes, 

whence  Chart  res)  was  the  capital,  but  in  27$  Attreban  changed 

Cenabum  from  a  vicms  into  a  cbrtes^nA  named  it  AureHanum 

or  AuKh'anehsls  urbs  (whence  Orleans). ' 

See  Caesar;  3eU.  Gait.  v.  t$,  20,  vii.  8,  n,  7%  vffi.  5,  31;  Strubo 
pp.  191-1935  R.  Boutraya,  Urlis  geUttsqu*  Caruutam  kisUHa 


iv. 


CARO,  ANNIBALB  (1507-1566),  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Civita  Nuova,  in  Ancona,  in  1507.  He  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Lodovico  Gaddi,  a  rich  Florentine,  and  then  secretary 
to  his  brother  Giovanni,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  a  valuable 
ecclesiastical  preferment  at  Rome.  At  Gaddi 's  death,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Farnese  family,  and  became  confidential 
secretary  in  succession  to  Pietro  Lodovico,  duke. of  Parma,  and 
to  bis  sons,  duke  Qttavio  and  cardinals  Ranuccia  and  Alexander. 
Carols  wokt  important  work  was  his  translation  of  the  Aeneid 
(Venice^  1481;  Paris,.  1760).  He  is  also  the  author  of  Rime, 
Cansonft  and  sonnets,  a  comedy  named  GU  Stracciom,  and  two 
dzverjeux  df esprit,  one  in  praise  of  figs,  ta  Ficheidet  and,  another 
In  eulogy  of  the  big  nose  of  Leoni  Ancona,  president  of  the 
Acadcmia  dcua  VcrtiL    Caro's  poetry  is  distinguished  by  very 
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oonsiderablcr  ability,  and  particularly  by  the  freedom  and  grace 
of  its  versification;  indeed  be  may  be  said  to  have  brought  the 
vers o  scutUo  to  the  highest  development  it  has  reached  in  Italy, 
His  prose  works  consist  of  translations  from  Aristotle,  Cyprian 
and  Gregory  Naziajuen;  and  of  letters,  written  in  his  own  name 
and  in  those  of  the  cardinals  Farnese,  which  are  remarkable 
both  for  the  baseness  they  display  and  for  their  euphemistic 
polish  and  elegance.  Ills  fame  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the 
virulence  with  which  he  attacked  Lodovico  Castelvctro  in  one 
of  his  canzoni,  and  by  his  meanness  in  denouncing  him  to  the 
Holy  Office  as  translator  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Melanchthon^ 
He  died  at  Rome  about  1566. 

CABO,  ELME  MARIE  (1826-1887),  French  philosopher,  was 
born  on  the  4th  of  March  1826  at  Poitiers.  His  father,  a  pro* 
feasor  of  philosophy,  gave  him  an  excellent  education  at  the 
Stanislas  College  and  the  £cole  Normale,  where  he  graduated  in 
1848.  After  being  professor  of  philosophy  at  several  provincial 
universities,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  came  to  Paris 
in  1858  as  master  of  conferences  at  the  £cole  Normale,  In  1861 
he  became  inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  in  1864  professor 
of  philosophy  to  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  in  1874  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  He  married  Pauline  Cassin,  the 
authoress  of  the  PictU  de  Madeleine  and  other  well-known  novels. 
He  died  in  Paris  oh  the  13th  of  July  1887.  In  his  philosophy  he 
was  mainly  concerned  to  defend  Christianity  against  modern 
Positivism.  The  philosophy  of  Cousin  influenced  him  stronglv, 
but  his  strength  lay  in  exposition  and  criticism  rather  than  in 
original  thought.  Besides  important  contributions  to  La  Francs 
and  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  h*  wfrote  Le  Mysticism*  ou 
XVIU'sie^M**$^^MIdUd*IXevto^hJWmmH9*e 
el  la  science  (1868),  Le  Pessimism*  au  XIX*  Steele  (187*),  Jpun 
d'lprcuves  (1872),  M.  Littrl  et  U  positivisme  (1883)}  George  Sand 
(1887),  Melanges  et  portraits  (x888),  la  Philosophic  de  Ceetke 
(and  ed.f  1880). 

CAROL  (O.  Fr.  car6U)t  a  hymn  of  praise,  especially  such  at 
is  sung  at  Christmas  in  the  open  air.  The  origin  of  tie  word  is 
obscure.  Diez  suggests  that  tho  word  is  derived  from  chorus. 
Others  ally  it  with  corolla,  a  garland,  circle  or  coronet,1  the 
earliest  sense  of  the  word  being  apparently  "  a  ring  "  or  "  ch-cle," 
"  a  ring  dance."  Stonehenge,  often  catted  the  Giants'  Dance, 
was  also  frequently  known  as  the  Carol;  thus  Harding,  Chron* 
Ixx  x.,  "  Within  (the)  Giauntes  Carole,  that  so  they  bight,  The 
(Stone  hengles)  that  no  we  so  named  been."  The  Celtic  forms,  often 
cited  as  giving  the  origin  of  the  word,  are  derivatives  of  the  English 
or  French.  The  crib  set  up  in  the  churches  at  Christmas  was  the 
centre  of  a  dance,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  of  Latin  Christmas 
hymns  were  written  to  dance  tunes.  These  songs  were  called , 
Wiegenlieder  in  German,  noSls  in  French,  and  carols  in  English. 
They  were  originally  modelled  on  the  songs  written  U>  accompany 
the  choric  dance,  which  were  probably  the  starting-point  of  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, the  word  should  be  applied  to  lyrics  written  to  dance 
measures;  in  common  acceptation  it  is  applied  to  the  songs 
written  for  the  Christmas  festival  Carolling,  ue.  the  combined 
exercise  of  dance  and  song,  fomnd  its  way  from  pagan  ritual  into  p 
the  Christian  church,  and  the  clergy,  however  averse  they  might ! 
be  from  heathen  survivals,  had  to  content  themselves  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  with  limiting  the  practice.  The  third 
council  of  Toledo  (589)  forbade  dancing  in  the  churches  on  the 
vigils  of  saints'  days ,  and  secular  dances  in  church  were  forbidden 
by  the  council  of  Auxerre  in  the  next  year.  Even  as  late  as  x  200 
it  wa9  necessary  for  the  council  of  Avignon  to  forbid  theatrical 
dances  and  secular  songs  in  churches.  Religious  dances  persisted 
longest  on  Shrove  Tuesday>andacastanet  dance  by  the  choristerB 
round  the  lectern  is  permitted  three  time*  a  year  in  the  cathedral 
of  Seville.    The  Christmas  festival,  which  synchronised  with  and 

»  In  awAiWctwtv  the  term'*  carol "  (also  wrongly  spelled  "cartel " 
or "  canoi  ")  j»  used,  an  the  aease  of  an  enclosure,  of  a  small  chapel 
or  oratory  enclosed  by  screens,  and  also  sometimes  0/  the  rails  of.  the 
fcreens  themselves.  It  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  sepatate 
seats  near  the  windows  of  a  cloisteT  (q.v.),  used  by  the  monks  for  the 
purposee  of  study,  Ac.  The  terra  "carol  "  has,  by  a  mistake,  been 
used  of  a  scroll  bearing  an  inscript*»*  *4  a  teat,  &c 
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superseded  the  Latin  and  TeiHc«ic  feasts  of  the  winter  solstice, 
lent  itself  especially  to  gaiety*  The  "  crib  n  of  the  Saviour  was 
set  up  in  the  churches  or  in  private  houses,  in  the  traditional 
setting  of  the  a  table,  with  earthen  figures  of  the  Holy  Family, 
the  ox  and  the  ass;  and  carols  were  aung  and  danced  around  it 
The  *  rocking  of  the  cradle  *  was  the  occasion  of  dialogue 
between  Joseph  and  Mary  wWch  was  not  without  elements  of 
comedy,  and  gave  rise  to  lullabies  such  as  the  well-known 
German  Dormi  JUL  The  adoration  of  the  shepherds  and  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  afeo  provided  matter  lor  dramatic  and  choral 
representation.  The  singing  of  the  carol  has  survived  in  places 
Where  the  institution  of  the  "  crib,"  said  to  have  been  originated 
by  St  Francis  of  Assisi  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion, has  been  long  in  douse,  but  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
the  ohldran  wh*  go  round  carol-singing  still  catty  "milly- 
boxes  "  (My  Lady  boxes)  contain***  figures  which  represent  the 
Virgin  and  Child. 

That  cwoVstDgtng  early  became  a  pretext  for  the  asking  of 
alma  is  obvious  from  an  Anglo-Norman  carol  preserved  In  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Reg.  to  B.  v2i.),  Seigneurs  ere  enknicy 
4  »«r,  which  mlftrie  more  than  -a  drinking  song.  Carols  were  an 
important  element}  in  the  mystery  plays  of  the  Nativity,  and 
one  of  these,  included  in  the  MerguerUes  de  la  Marguerite  des 
frmeessc9>  tres+llustoe  rewede  if apart e  (Lyons,  i$47>,  incidentally 
gives  evidence  of  the  connexion  of  dancing  and  carol-singing, 
to  the  shepnerdtf  and  shepherdesses  open  their  chorus  at  the 
manger  with  "LM*s<mst  chanlons,  faisons  rag*."  There  is  a  long 
English  carol  relating  the  chief  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  is  a  curious  eftampie  of  the  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane common  in  this  species  of  composition,  it  begins  "  To- 
morrow ahaU  be  my  dancing  day,"  and  has  for  refrain — 
"  Sing*'  oh!  ray  love,  oh!  my  love,  my  love,  my  love; 
This  have  1  done  for  my  true  love. 

There  are  extant  numerous  cftrol*  dating  from  the  15th  century 
which  have  the  characteristic  features  of  folksong.  The  famous 
Cherry-tree  Carol,  "  Joseph  was  an  old  man,"  is  baaed  on  an 
old  legend  which  is  related  in  the  Coventry  mystery  play*. 
"  I  saw  three,  ships  come  sailing  in/'  and  "  The  Camel  and  the 
Crane,"  though  of  more  modem  date,  preserve  curious  legends. 
Numerous  entries  in  the  household  accounts  of  tho  Tudor 
sovereigns  -show  that  carol-singing  was  popular  throughout 
the  16th  century,  and  the  literature  of  Christmas  was  enriched 
in  the  next  century  by  poems  which  are  often  included  in  collec- 
tions of  carols,  though  they  were  probably  written  to  be  read 
rather  .than  sung,  Milton,  Crashaw,  Southwell,  Ben  Jonson, 
George  Herbert  and  George  Wither  all  produced  Christmas 
poems,  but  the  richest  collection  by  any  one  poet  is  to  be  found 
in  the  poems  of  Hetrick,  whose  "  Come,  bring  with  a  noise  "  is 
a  typical  cvoloithe  jovial  kmd,  tod  may  weU  have  been  written 
to  a  dance  tune,  Among  18th-century  religious  cawis  perhaps 
the  most  famous  is  Charles  Wesley's  "  Hark,  how  all  the  welkin 
rings,"  better  known  in  the  variant,  "  Hark,  the  herald  angels 
sing."  The  artificial  modern  revival  of  carol-singing  has  pro- 
duced a  quantity  of  new  carola,  the  beat  of  which  are  perhaps 
mostly  derived  from  medieval  Latin  Christmas  hymns.  Among 
the  many  modern  Christmas  poems  one  of  the  most  striking 
is  Swinburne's*  "  Three  Damsels  in  the  Queen's  Chamber," 
which  is,  however,  a  ballad  rather  than  a  caroL 

The  earliest  printed  collection  of  carols  was  issued  by  Wynkyn 
de  Word©  in  1321.  It  contained  the  famous  Boar's  Head  carol, 
Capnl  apri  defero,  Maidens  laities  Domine,  which  in  a  slightly 
altered  form  bstfog  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  the  bringing 
in  of  the .  boar's  head*  Modem  collections  of  ancient  carols 
are  derived  chiefly  from  thsee-tnem  belonging  to  the  collection 
of  Anthony  1  &  Wood,  preserved  in  tile  Bodleian  horary,  from 
a  15th-century  MS.  (Sloane  2595),  a  16th-century  MS,  with  the 
musk  (Add,  500$),  and  other  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
and.  from  eraJL  tradition,  In  the  18th  century  T.  Bloomer  of 
Birmingham  published  »  number  of  carols  in  the  form  of  broad- 
sides. Among  the  numerous  coBeqtkms  of  French  .carols  is 
Nasi  Borgmgnen  de  Gui  Bareaai  <r7flo),  giving  the  words  and 
the  music  of  thkty-fourw^f,manyof  them  very  free  in  characaer. 
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equivalent  for  enwl. 


CAROLim  (r633-i7J7),  wife  of  George  II.,  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  waa  a  daughter  of  John  Frederick,  margrave 
ol  Brandenborg-Ansbnch  (d.  1686).  Bom  at  Anabech  on  the  rat 
of  March  1683,  the  princess  passed  her  youth  mainly  at  Dresden 
and  Berlin,  where  she  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  of  Sophie 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia ;  she  married  George 
Augustus,  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  in  September  1705. 
The  early  yean  of  her  married  life  were  spent  In  Hanover.  She 
took  a  continual  interest  In  the  approaching  accession  of  the 

anoverfan  dynasty  to  (he  British  throne,  waa  on  very  friendly 
•  '  with 


October  1714  Caroline  followed  her  husband  and  her  father-in- 
law,  now  King  George  I.,  to  London.  As  princess  of  Wales  she 
was  Accessible  and  popular,  and  took  the  first  place  at  court. 


between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  father  was  attaining  serions 
proportions,  Caroline  naturally  took  the  part  of  her  husband, 
and  matters  reached  a  climax  in  1717.  Driven  from  court, 
ostracised  by  the  king,  deprived  even  of  the  custody  of  their 
children,  the  prince  and  princess  took  up  their  residence  In  London 
at  Leicester  House,  and  in  the  country  at  Richmond.  They 
managed,  however,  to  surround  themselves  with  a  distinguished 
circle;  Caroline  had  a  certain  taste  for  literature,  and  among 
their  attendants  and  visitors  were  Lord  Chesterfield,  Pope, 
Gay,  Lord  Hcrvey  and  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Mary  LepeL 
A  formal  reconciliation  with  George  I.  took  place  in  17SO.  In 
October  1717  George  II.  and  his  queen  were  crowned.  During 
the  rest  of  her  life  Queen  Caroline's  influence  In  English  politics 
was  very  chiefly  exercised  in  support  of  Sir  Robert  rVrJpoIe; 
die  kept  this  minister  in  power,  and  In  control  of  crunch  patron- 
age. Sb*  was  exceedingly  tolerant,  and  the  bishop*  appointed 
by  her  were  remarkable  rather  for  learning  than  for  orthodoxy. 
During  the  king's  absences  from  England  she  was  regent  of  the 
kingdom  on  four  occasions.  On  the  whole,  Caroline's  relations 
with  her  husband,  to  whom  she  bore  eight  children,  were  satis- 
factory. A  dever  and  patient  woman,  she  waa  very  complaisant 
towards  the  king,  Battering  his  vanity  and  acknowledging  his 
suitresses,  and  she  retained  her  influence  over  him  to  the  end. 
She  died  on  the  soth  of  November  1737. 

Caroline  appears  in  Scott's  Htutl  of  .ViitMinn :  see  also  Lord 
Hervey,  l/«.soirio/^iJsi(«qf4^jft«//.,ed.byrW,Crolter(18l4); 
W.  H.WIIkins.  CvekMlki  lliiuinw  (moj):  and  A.  D.  Greenwood, 
Lives  eS  Ai  Manama*  Qhku  ef  Emfrad.  vol  L  (inco). 

awJWUR  AMELIA  AUGUSTA  (iTOt-iSu),  queen  of 
George  IV.  ol  Great  Bri lain,- second  daughter  of  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick- Wollenbuttel,  Wat  born,  on  the 
17th  of  May  1768.  She  waa  brought  up  with  great  strictness, 
and  her  education  did  not  fit  her  well  for  her  subsequent  station 
in  life.  In  W95  she  was  married  to  the  then  prince  of  Wales 
(see  Ortesea,  IV.),  who  disliked  bee  and  aepfratedfram  her  alter 
thebiith  of  a  daughter  ill  January  1706.  The  ptineeos  resided 
she  was  thought  to  have  been  badly 
9  husband,  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
tortr.  About  nloo  reports  ----—■-  - 
circulated  ao  openly  that  It 

thee 

■  fault,  but  various 


treated  by  her  p 


principally  in  Italy.     On  T 


e  English 


any  foreign  c< 


11  the 
Her 


is  formally  omitted  from  the  liturgy.  These  ac 
itrong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  princess  among  the 
English  people  generally,  and  she  at  once  made  arrangements  for 
returning  to  England  and  claiming  her  rights.  She  rejected  a 
proposal  that  she  should  receive  an  annuity  of  £50,000  a  year 
on  condition  of  renouncing  her  title  and  remaining  abroad- 
Further  efforts  at  compromise  proved  unavailing;  Caroline 
irrived  in  England  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  one  month  later  a  bill 

0  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  king  on  the  ground  ol  adultery 
ras  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  trial  began  on  the 
:7th  of  August  iSio,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  the  bill,  after 

passing  the  third  reading,  was  abandoned.  The  public  exdte- 
— -it  had  been  intense,  the  boldness  of  the  queen's  counsel, 
lUgham  and  Den  man,  unparalleled,  and  the  ministers  felt 
that  the  smallness  of  their  majority  was  virtual  defeat.  The 
queen  was  allowed  to  assume  her  title,  but  she  waa  refused  admit- 
tance to  Westminster  Hill  on  the-  coronation  day,  July  10,  iSai. 
Mortification  at  this  event  seems  to  have  hastened  her  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  August  of  the  same  year. 

See  A  Qwkx  a!  tndiuriHani,  Ike  Trateij  ef  Canlim  efBnmswict. 

—  o/  Extla*4,  translated  by  F.  Oiariman  from  iSe  Italian  dt 

temporary  authorities  the  Creaf  Paprt:  (190$)  throw  the 

iterestuur  sidelight*  on  the  subject, 

IBLArTDS,  a  widely -scattered  archipelago  b  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  E.  of  the  Philippines  and  N.  of  New  Guinea, 
included  in  Micronesia,  between  5*  and  10*  N-r  and  135"  end 
165°  E.,  belonging  to  Germany.  They  fall  into  three  main 
groups,  the  Western,  Central  and  Eastern  Carolines,  the  central 
being  the  most  numerous,  while  the  western  include  the  Pdew 
group.  The  total  land  area  Is  about  380  sq.  m.,  and  out  of  this, 
307  iq.  m.  is  covered  by  the  four  main  islands,  Ponape-  and 
Kusaie  in  the  eastern  group,  Truk  or  Hogolii  in  the  central,  and 
Yap  in  the  western.  These  island*  are  of  considerable  etevalfoa 
(the  highest  point  of  Ponape  approaches  3000  ft,),  but  the  rest 
are  generally  low  coral  islets.  Trie  climate  is  equable  and  moist, 
but  healthy;  but  the  island*  are  subject  to  heavy  storms.  The 
tola)  population  is  estimated  at  36,000.  The  natives,  who  are 
Mkronesian  hybrids  of  finer  physique  than  their  kinsmen  of  the 
Pelew  Islands,  have  a  comparatively  high  mental  standard,  being 
cartful  agriculturist*,  and  peculiarly  clever  boatbuDdera  and 
navigators.  The  Germans  divide  the  whole  archipelago  Into 
two  administrative  districts,  eastern  and  western,  having  the 
seats  of  government  at  Ponape  and  Yap  rescjectrvely.  The 
principal  article  of  export  Is  copra.  Trie  islands  were  discovered 
(at  least  In  parti  by  the  Portuguese  Diego  da  Roche  In  1517, 
and  called  by  him  the  Scqueira  Islands.  In  1080  Admiral 
Francesco  Laacano,  who  made  further  eaploralians,  renamed 
them  the  Carolines  in  honour  ol  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  The 
islands  were  subsequently  visited  by  a  few  travrUera;  but  the 
natives  have  only  in  modem  times  been  reconciled  to  the  presence 

01  foreigners;  an  early  visit  of  missionaries  (17J1)  resulted  in 
one  ol  several  murderous  attacks  on  white  men  which  darken 
the  history  of  the  islands;  and  it  was  only  in  1675  that  Spain, 
claiming  the  group,  made  some  attempt  to  assert  her  rights. 
These  were  contested  by  Germany,  whore  flag  was  hoisted  on 
Yap,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  In  1885.  He  decided  in  favour  of  Spain,  but  gave 
Germany  free  trading  rights;  and  in  1S99  Germany  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  islands  from  Spain,  paying  15,000,000 
pesetas  (nearly  £  1,000,000  sterling). 

Atatni  Siexe  Build isfi. — In  Ponape  and  Kusaie,  massive  stone 
structure*,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  long  been  known  10  exist.  They  have 
been  closely  explored  by  Hen  Kubary,  Mr  F.J.  Mow,  and  later 
Mr  F.  W.  Christian.     N'one  oi  the  colossal  structure,  hitherto 
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or  Fofrn&San  people*,  while  their  wide  diffusion,  extending  as 
far  as  Edster  Island,  within  400  m.  of  the  New  World,  points 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Pacific  lands  by  a  prehistoric  race  which 
had  made  some  advance  in  general  culture.  The  Funafuti 
borings  (1807)  show  almost  beyond  doubt  that  Polynesia  is  an 
area  of  comparatively  recent  subsidence.  Hence  the  land  con- 
nexions must  have  formerly  been-  much  easier  and  far  more 
continuous  than  at  present.  The  dolmen-builders  of  the  New 
Stone  Age  are  now  known  to  have  long  occupied  both  Korea 
and  Japan,  from  which  advanced  Asiatic  lands  they  may  have 
found  little  difficulty  in  spreading  over  the  Polynesian  world, 
fust  as  in  the  extreme  west  they  were  able  to  range  over  Scandi- 
navia, Groat  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  Neolithic  man,  still  perhaps 
represented  by  some  of  the  more  light-coloured  and  more  regular- 
featured  Polynesian  grbups,  may  therefore  not  unreasonably 
be  attributed  these  astonishing  remains,  which  assume  so  many 
different  forms  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  but  seem 
generally  so  out  of  proportion  with  the  present  restricted  areas 
on  which  they  stand;  With  the  gradual  subsidence  of  these 
areas  their  culture  would  necessarily  degenerate,  although  echoes 
of  sublime  thcogonics  and  philosophies  are  still  heard  in  the  oral 
traditions  and  folklore  of  many  Polynesian  groups.  In  the  islet 
of  Lclc,  close  to  Kusaie,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Micronesia, 
the  ruins  present  the  appearance  of  a  citadel  with  cyclopean 
ramparts  built  of  large  basaltic  blocks.  There  are  also  numerous 
canals,  and  what  look  tike  artlfieiar  harbours  constructed  amid 
the  shallow  lagoons.     ' 

In  Ponape  the  remains  are  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  with  this  difference,  that  while 
those  of  Lde  all  stand  on  the  land,  those  of  Ponape  are  built  in 
the  water.  The  whole  island  Is  strewn  with  natural  basaltic 
prisms,  some  of  great  size;  and  of  this  material,  brought  by  boa/S 
or  rafts  trern  a  distance  of  30  m.  and  put  together  without  any 
mortar,  but  sustained  by  their  own  weight,  are  built  all  the 
massive  walls  and  other  structures  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island. 
The  walls  of  the  tnafa  building  near  the  entrance  of  Metahnim 
harbour  form  a  massive  quadrangle  200  ft.  on  all  sides,  with 
fancf  courts,  vault  and  raised  platform  with  walls  20  to  40  ft. 
high  ami  from  8  to  18  ft.  thick.  Some  of  the  blocks  are  25  ft. 
long  and  8  ft.  in  circumference;  and  many  of  them  weigh  from 
3  to  4  tons.  There  are  also  numerous  canals  from  30  to  roo  ft 
wide,  while  *  large  number  of  islets,  mainly  artificial,  covering 
tan  area  of  9  sq.  m.,  have  all  been  buHt  up  out  of  the  shallow 
Haiti*  of  the  lagoon  round  about  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
with  Mfch  sea-walte  composed  of  the  same  huge  basaltic  prisms, 
lit  «oitie  places  the  walls  of  this  M  Pacific  Venice  "  are  now 
submerged'  to  some  depth,  as  if  the  land  had  subsided  Since  the 
construction  of  these  extensive  works.  Elsewhere  huge  break- 
waters had  been  constructed,  the  fragments  of  which  may  still 
ht  seen  stretching  away  for  a  distance  of  from  a  to  3  m.  Most 
obeorvurvsueb  a*  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  and  Mr  Le  Huntc, 
agree  that  ti>osc3trucrures  coeM  not  possibly  be  the  work  el  any 
of  the  present  Polynesian  peoples,  and  attribute  them  to  a  now 
extinct  prehistoric  race,  the  men  of  the  New  Stone  Age  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland. 

Stenc Money s~T\*  inhabitant&of  Yap  are  noted  for  possessing 
the  most  extraordinary  currency;  if  it  can  be  so  called,  in  the 
whole  world.  Besides  the  ordinary  shett  money,  there  is  a  sort 
of  stpnc  coinage,  consisting  of  huge  calcite  or  limestone  discs  or 
wheels  from  6  in.  to  12  ft  in  diameter,  and  weighing  up  to  nearly 
5  tons.  These  are  all  quarried  in  the  Pclcw  Islands,  200  m.  to 
the  south,  and- are  now  brought  to  Yap  in  European  vessels. 
But  some  were  in  the  island  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  whites, 
and  must  consequently  have  been  brought  by  native  vessels  or 
on  raits.  The  stones,  which  axe  rather  tokens  than  money,  do 
not  circulate,  but  are  piled  up  round  about  the  chief's  treasure- 
house,  and  appear  to  be  regarded  as  public  property,  although 
ft  is  hard  to  say  what  particular  use  they  can  serve.  They  appear 
to  be  kept  rather  for  &ow  and  ornament  than  for  use. 

Sec  F.  W.  Christian.  The  Caroline  Islands  (London,  1800);  G. 
Volkcns,  "  Cbcr  die  Karoiinon  Lnsel  Yap,"  in  VerhondUtnzen 
Cesellschaft  Erdkunde  Berlin.,  xxvffi.  (1901);  J.  S>  Kubary.  Sftwd- 


grapMtcto  Be4*dge  ««r  K***is*  dm  Kkrotmen  AnMpd  (Leiden, 
1889-1892) ;  De  Abrade,  Historic  del  eonfiido  d$  las  Caroiimat,  && 
(Madrid,  (886). 

QAR0UMOIANS,  the  name  of  a  family  (so  called  from  Charle- 
magne, its  most  illustrious  member)  which  gained  the  throne  of 
France  a.d.  751.  It  appeared  in  history  m  613,  its  origin  being 
traced  to  Arnulf  (Arnoul),  bishop  of  Met*,  and  Pippin,  long 
called  Pippin  of  Landen,  but  more  correctly  Pippin  the  Old  or 
Pippin  I.  Albeit  of  illustrious  descent,  the  genealogies  w^u'eh 
represent  ArimJf  as  an  Aquitanian  noble,  and  bis  family  as 
connected— by  more  or  less  complicated  devices— with  the 
saints  honoured  rn  Aquiuine,  are  worthless,  dating  from  the 
thne  of  Louis  the  Pious  in  the  9th  century.  Arnulf  was  one  of 
the  Au6trasian  nobles  who  appealed  to  Clotaire  II.,  king  of 
Neastrfa,  against  Brunhttda,  and  it  was  in  reward  for  his  services 
that  he  received  from  Clotaire  the  bishopric  of  Metz  {613). 
Pippin,  also  an  Anstrasian  noble,  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revolution  of  613.  These  two  men  Clotaire  took  as  his 
counsellors;  and  when  he  decided  in  625  to  confer  the  kingdom  of 
Australia  upon  his  son  Dagobert,  they  were  appointed  mentors  to 
the  Austrasian  king,  Pippin  with  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Before  receiving  his  bishopric,  Afnulf  had  had  a  son  Adalgisetat,' 
afterwards  called  Anchis;  Pippin4*  daughter,  called  Begga  in  late? 
documents,  was  married  to  Arnulf 's  son,  and  of  this  union  was  born 
Pippin  II.  Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century  Pippin  II.,  called 
incorrectly  Pippin  of  Heristal,  secured  a  preponderant  authority 
in  Austrasia,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Austiaaians  against 
Neustria,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Tertry,  near  St 
Quentm  (687).  From  that  date  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sole  master  of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  which  he  governed  till  his 
death  (7 14).  In  Neustria  Pippin  gave  the  mayoralty  of  the  palace 
to  his  son  Grimoald,  and  afterwards  to  GrimoaW's  son  Theode- 
bald;  the  mayoralty  in  Austrasia  he  gave  to  his  son  Drogo,  and 
subsequently  to  Drogo's  children,  Arnulf  and  Hugh.  Charles 
Mattel,  however,  a  son  of  Pippin  by  a  concubine  Chalpalda, 
seized  the  mayoralty  in  both  kingdoms,  and  be  it  was  who 
continued  the  Carolingian  dynasty.  Charles  Martel  governed 
from  714  to  741 ,  and  in  751  his  son  Pippin  III.  took  the  title  of 
king.  The  Carolingian  dynasty  reigned  in  France  from  751  to 
087,  when  it  was  ousted  by  the  Capetian  dynasty.  .  In  Germany, 
descendants  of  Pippin  reigned  till  the  death  of  Louis  the  Child  in 
on;  in  Italy  the  Carolingians  maintained  their  position  until 
the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  887.  Charles,  duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Hugh  Capet  in  001, 
left  two  sons,  the  last  male  descendants  of  the  Carolingians,  Otto, 
who  was  also  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  died  without  issue,  and 
Louis,  who  after  the  year  1000  vanishes  from  history.  .: 

See  P.  A.  F.  Gerard  and  L.  A.  Warnkdnig,  Histoire  des  Carolingiens 
(Brussels,  1862);  H.  E.  BonneU,  Anfange  des  Karoling.  Houses 
(Berlin,  1 866);  J.  F.  Bohmcr  and  E.  Muhlbacher,  Regesien  d. 
Kaiserreichs  unlet  d,  Karolingern  (Innsbruck,  1889  seq.);  E.  Muhl- 
bacher, Deutsche  Cesch.  unter  d.  Karolingern  (Stuttgart,  1896); 
F.  Lot,  Les  Dernier s  Carolingiens  (Paris,  1891).  (C.  Pf.) 

CAROLUS-DURAN,  the  name  adopted  by  the  French  painter 
Charles  Auguste  Emile  Durand  (1837-  ),  who  was  born  at 
Lille  on  the  4th  of  July  1837.  He  studied  at  the  Lille  Academy 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1861  to  Italy  and  Spain  for 
further  study,  especially  devoting  himself  to  the  pictures  of 
Velasquez.  His  subject  picture  "  Murdered,"  or  "  The  Assassina- 
tion "  (1866),  was  one  of  his  fust  successes,  and  is  now  in  the 
Lille  museum,  but  he  became  best  known  afterwards  as a  portrait- 
painter,  and  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  ateliers  in  Paris, 
where  some  of  the  most  brilliant  artists  of  a  later  generation 
were  bis  pupils.  His"  Lady  with  the  Glove  "  (i860),  a  portrait  oi 
his  own  wife,  was  bought  for  the  Luxembourg.  In  1889  he  was 
made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-arts  in  1904,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome  in 
succession  to  Eugene  GuBlaumc. 

CARORA,  an  inland  town  of  the  state  of  Lara,  Venezuela,  on 
the  Carora,  a  branch  of  the  Tocuyo  river,  about  54  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
the  city  of  Barquisimeto,  and  n  28  ft.  above  se»-levcl.  Pop. 
(1908  estimate)  6000.    The  town  is  comparatively  well-built 
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CARP— CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS 


principally  I 

to  hides  and  leatner,  It  eiports  rubber  and  other  lores!  products. 
CARP,  the  typical  fish  ol  ■  Urge  family  ICyprinietat)  ol  Ostario- 
pbysi,  as  they  have  been  called  by  M.  Sugemehl,  in  which  the  air- 
bladder  is  connected  with  the  ear  by  a  chain  ol  small  bones  (so- 
called  Weherian  ossicles).  The  mouth  is  usually  more  or  less 
protractile  and  always  toothless;  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones, 
which  are  large  and  falciform,  aubparallel  10  the  branchial  arches, 
are  provided  with  teeth,  often  large  and  highly  specialized,  in 
one,  two  or  three  series  (pharyngeal  teeth),  usually  working 
against  a  horny  plate  attached  to  a  vertical  process  of  the  baai- 


:i  the  a. 


haped,  n 


uiloti 


a,  about  1400  being  known, 
nearly  entirely  connnea  to  tresn  water,  and  feeding  on  vegetable 
substances  or  small  animals.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  whole 
world  with  the  exception  of  South  America,  Madagascar,  Papu- 
asia,  and   Australasia.     Remains  of  several  ol  the   enisling 

Sumatra  and  North  America.  One  member  of  the  Cyprimdae  is 
at  present  known  to  be  viviparous,  but  ho  observations  nave  as 
yet  bees  mode  on  its  habits.  It  is  a  small  barbel  discovered  in 
Nats)  by  Mai  Weber,  and  described  by  him  under  the  nam* 
Barin  titiparm. 

The  Cyprinidat'  are  divided  into  four  subfamilies:— Co/otfs- 
mi*ac  (mostly  from  North  America,  with  a  lew  species  from 
China  and  eastern  Siberia) ,  in  which  the  maiillaiy  bones  take  a 
share  in  the  border  of  the  mouth,  and  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are 
very  numerous  and  form  a  single,  comb-like  scries;  Cy/wiitoior, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  family,  more  or  less  conforming  10  the  lypeof 
the  carp;  Cabiiinae,  or  Loaches  (Europe,  Asia,  Abyssinia), 
which  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article  (see  Loach);  and  the 
Homalaplsrinat  (China  and  south-eastern  Asia),  mountain  forms 
allied  10  the  loaches,  with  a  quite  rudimentary  air-bladder. 

For  descriptions  ol  other  Cyprfnida  than  the  csrp,  see  Gold- 
fish, B'BBEL,  Gudgeon,  Rudo,  Roach,  Chub,  Dace,  Minnow, 
Tench,  Bbesh,  Bleai,  Bitterunc,  Mihseir. 

The  carp  itself,  Cyprinta  aupia,  has  a  very  wide  distribution, 
having  spread,  through  the  agency  ol  man,  over  nearly  (he 
whole  of  Europe  and  a  part  of  North  America,  where  it  Jives  In 
lakes,  ponds,  canal*,  and  alow-running  rivers  with  plenty  ol 


vegetation.  The  carp  appears  to  be  a  native  of  temperate  A 
and  perhaps  also  ol  southeastern  Europe.nnd  to  have  b- 
Introduced  Into  other  parts  in  the  nth  and  itth  century;  it  1 
first  mentioned  in  England  in  1496.  The  acclimaliiation  of 
carp  In  America  has  been  a  great  success,  especially  in 
northern  waters,  where,  the  growth  continuing  throughout 
entire  year,  the  fish  soon  attains  a  remarkable  size.  The  presc: 
of  carp  in  Indo-China  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  is  proba 
also  to  be  ascribed  to  human  agency.  In  the  British  Isles 
1  The  name  of  the  fishes  r>  •!>.  »™»  r"»*™,-«.  i.  ,Wi™t  („>.» 
island  of  Cypi 
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carp  seldom  reaches  a  length  ol  ij  ft.,  and  a  weight  o 


and  others  measuring  ij  ft 
the  lateral  line),  its  long  do 
the  meuih.  '  But 


vo  small  barbels  00  each 


uch  in  fort 


id  Bellini 


have  been  fixed  by  artificial  selection, 
the  principal  being  the  king-carp  or  mirror-carp,  in  which  the 
scales  are  enlarged  aad  reduced  in  number,  forming  more  or  less 
regular  longitudinal  series  on  the  sides,  and  the  leather  -carp,  in 
which  the  scales  have  all  but  disappeared,  the  fish  being  covered 
with  a  thick,  leathery  skin.     Deformed  examples  are  not  ol  rut 

Although  partly  feeding  on  worms  and  other  small  forma  of 
animal  life,  the  carp  is  principally  a  vegetarian,  and  the  great 
development  ol  its  pharyngeal  apparatus  renders  it  particularly 
adapted  to  a  graminivorous  regime.  The  longevity  of  the  nsh  has 
probably  been  much  exaggerated,  and  the  statements  of  carp  ol 
too  years  Living  in  the  ponds  of  Pont-Charlrain  and  other  places 
in  France  and  elsewhere  do  not  rest  on  satisfactory  evidence. 

A  close  ally  of  the  carp  is  the  Crucian  carp,  Cyprinya  aroaitar 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  absence  ol  barbels.  It  inhabits 
to  Asia,  and  is  doubtfully 

jarielies.  One  ol  these,  te- 
id  and  deep  body,  is  the  so- 
tcn  imported  into  English 
goldfish  (f.f.),  C.  aunt**, 
(C.  A.  B.) 


northen 
to  Great 


It  has  many 


msrkable  lor  its  very  short,  tnirk 
called  Prussian  carp,  C.  g»Ariie, 
ponds,  whilst  the  best  known  is 
first  produced  in  China. 

CARPACCIO.  VltTORIO.  or  VrnOM  (c.  1465-*.  i_ 
Indian  painter,  was  born  in  Venice,  cf  an  old  Venetian  family. 
The  facts  of  his  life  are  obscure,  but  his  principal  works  were 
executed  between  1400  and  1519;  and  he  ranks  as  one  ol  the 
finest  precursors  ol  the  great  Venetian  masters.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  conjectural.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  1471  In  a  will 
of  his  uncle  Fra  Ilario,  and  Dr  Ludwig  infers  from  this  that 
he  was  born  t.  1455,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  could  enter  into 
an  inheritance  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  the  inference  ignores 
the  possibility  of  a  testator  making  his  will  in  prospect  of  the 
benenciary  attaining  his  legal  age.  Consideration  of  the  youthful 
style  of  his  earliest  dated  pictures  ("  St  Ursula  "  series,  Venice, 
1400)  makes  it  improbable  that  at  thai  time  he  had  reached  so 
mature  an  ago  aa  thirty-five'  and  the  dale  of  his  birth  is  more 
probably  to  be  guessed  Irom  his  being  about  twenty-five  in  1400. 
Whit  is  certain  is  thai  he  was  a  pupil  (not,  as  sometimes  thought, 
the  master)  ol  Laaza.ro  Bastbni,  who,  like  Ibe  Bellini  and 
Vivarini,  was  the  head  ol  a  large  atelier  In  Venice,  and  whose 
own  work  is  seen  in  such  pictures  aa  the  "  S.  Veneranda  "  at 
Vienna,  and  the  "  Doge  Mocenigo  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  ■ 
and  "  Madonna  and  Child  "  (formerly  attributed  to  Cwpaccfo) 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  In  later  year*  Carpactio 
appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  Cima  da  ConegUano  (e.g. 
in  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  1 508,  at  Ferrari).  Apart  from 
the  "  St  Ursula  "  series,  his  scattered  series  of  the  "  Life  of  tin 
Virgin  "and  "  life  of  St  Stephen,"  and  a  "  Dead  Christ  "  at 
Berlin,  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

For  an  authoritative  and  derailed  account,  see  the  Lsjs  ask!  ICerhs 
ef  Vitlmio  Gtrpattw,  by  Pompec,  Molmesti  and  Guitav  Ludwig, 
Eng-  trans,  by  R.  H.  Cust  ([907];  and  the  criticism  by  Roger  Fry, 
"  AGenrc  Painter  and  bis  Critics, ,l  in  the  Quuterly  Rcrlat  (London, 
April  1908), 

CARPATHIAH  MOUNTAINS*  (Lat.  Mantes  Sarmatid;  Med. 
Lai.  Monies  Kltium),  the  eastern  sring  of  the  great  centra) 
mountain  system  of  Europe.     With    the    exception    ol    the 

to  Rumania,  the  Carpathians  lie  entirely  within  Austrian  and 
'  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Slavoaic  word  C*ri,  which  man 
mountain-range.  Aa  Ckrawot,  it  was  first  applied  to  ibe  inhabitants 
of  the  region,  whence  it  passed  In  the  lorm  Krapal  or  Karpa  as  the 
name  ol  mountain  system.     In   official    Hungarian  documents  of 


CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS  : 


3«3 


IrPrcsaC'nrg, 


if  the  Carpathians  Is 


..    Tbeybeein  on  the  Danube: 

surround  Hungary  ud  Transylvania  In  ■  large 
concavity  of  which  it  towards  the  south-west.  1 
Danube  near  Omm.  The  lota]  length 
over  Soo  in.,  end  their  width  win  between  7  end  130  m., 
-  the  greatest  width  of  the  Carpathians  conrjpomhns;  with  its 
highest  altitude.  Thni  the  system  attains  its  greatest  btcadlh 
in  the  Traasylvanian  plateau,  and  in  the  meridian  of  the  Tatra 
group.  It  covers  an  area  of  71,600  sq.  m.,  and  after  the  Alps 
is  the  meet  extensive  mountain  system  of  Europe.  The  Car- 
pathian! do  not  form  an  uninterrupted  cfanin  of  mountains, 
bat  consist  of  several  orographieally  and  geologically  distinctive 
groups;in  fact  they  present  as  great  a  structural  variety  as 
the  Ahja;  but  at  regards  magnificence  of  scenery  they  cannot 
compare  with  the  Alps.  The  Carpathians,  which  only  ffl  a  few 
plans  attain  an  altitude  of  over  Soco  ft.,  lack  the  boM  peaks, 
the  extensive  mow -fields,  the  large  glaciers,  the  high  waterfalls 
and  the  numerous  large  lakes  which  are  found  in  the  Alps. 
They  are  nowhere  coveted  6y  perpetual  snow,  snd  glaciers 
do  not  exist,  so  that  the  Carpathians,  even  in  their  highest 
altitude,  recall  the  middle  region  of  the  Alps,  with  which,  bow- 
ever,  they  have  marry  points  in  common  as  regards  appearance, 
structure  and  flora.  The  Da  nut*  separates  the  Carpathians  from 
the  Alps,  which  they  meet  only  In  two  points,  namely,  theLeitha 
Mountains  at  Pressburg,  and  the  Bakony  Mountains  at  Vacs 
(Waitxen),  while  the  same  river  separates  them  from  the  Balkan 
Mountains  St  Orsova.  The  valley  of  the  March  and  Oder 
separates  the  Carpathians  from  the  STIesien  and  Moravian  chains, 
which  belong  to  the  middle  wing  of  the  great  central  mountain 
system  ol  Earope.  The  Carpathian  separate  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  from  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  Silesia,  GaGcia, 
Bnkovins  and  Rumania,  while  its  ramifications  fill  the  whole 
northern  part  of  Hungary,  and  form  the  quadrangular  muss 
of  the  Transylvnnian  plateau.  Unlike  the  other  wings  of  the 
great  centra]  system  of  Europe,  the  Carpathians,  which  form  the 
watershed  between  the  northern  sens  and  the  Black  Sea,  are  mr- 
reunded  on  all  sides  by  plains,  namely  the  great  Hungarian  plain 
oa  the  south-west,  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Danube  (Rumania) 
on  the  south,  and' the  GsBcian  plain  on  the  north-east. 

The  Carpathian  system  can  be  divided  into  two  groups;  the 
Carpathians  proper,  and  the  mountains  of  Tranayfvuma-  The 
Carpathians  proper  consist  of  an  outer  wall,  which  forms*  the 
frontier  between  Hrnigaryand  the  adjacent  provinces  ol  Austria, 
'  in  inner  wall  which  fills  the  whole  of  Upper  Hungary,       ' 


complex,  roughly 


n.  extending  from  Pressht 
valley  of  the  Vb6,  and  the  Golden  Bistritsa,  and  is  divided 
by  the  Poptad  into  two  parts,  the  western  Carpathians  and  the 
eastern   or   wooded   Carpathians.     Orographieally,    therefore, 

Carpathians,  (i)  the  eastern  or  wooded  Carpathians,  and  (c) 


(a  j  The  western  Carpathian*,  which  begin  at  the  Ptwla  tfufigefiea 
on  the  Danube,  iun  opposite  the  Leitha  Mountains,  and  extend  to 
fkwM.  llle  Poprad  over,  aat  ooaposed  *l  four  principal  groups: 
^^^^  the  Little  Carpathian!  (also  called  the  Prcssbnre  croup) 
with  the  highest  peak  Bradlo  (1670  ft.):  the  White  Carpathian-;  or 
Mian  xioup,  with  the  highest  peak  lavomlk  (1335  It),  and  the 
Zereerka  (144s  ft.);  the  BeaUd  proper  or  western  Bess-id  nroup. 
which  extend*,  fresn  a  little  west  of  the  lablunka  pats  to  the  nver 
Poptad,  with  the  highest  peaks,  Btakid  (jus  (t.).  Srnrk  Umj  ft.). 
Litta  Hora  («S0  It.)  and  Ossus  (5106  ft.);  and  the  Marura  or 
Arva  Magura  grou p.  which  extendi  tffihesoiiih  of  BeskidMoimta ins, 
aaderiniaiixitbeitabUGoralsesoftO.therrkjheKrxxJiinthewbole 

(1)  The  eastern  or  wooded  Carpathians  extend  from  the  river 
Poprad  to  the  sources  of  the  river  VisS  and  the  Golden  Bistritsa. 

beiweea  thun  Muataint  and  the  ceao-al  groups  or  High  Carper  hiana. 

forests,  which  up  to  the  sources  of  the  riven  Una  and  San  arc  also 
called  the  eastern  Beskidi,  and  are  formed  of  small  parallel  ranges. 
The  northern  two-thirdj  of  trrisrenie  hasa  mean  altitude  of  jsjoIl. 
and  only  in  its  eouthem  pardon  it  attains  ■  mean  altitude  of  3000  ft. 

¥077  fui  and  Ceema  Gore  (6503  ft),  the  cutmui-tlng  peak  of  the 
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foils,  chiefly  of  Jurassic  limestone,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  later 
end  softer  deposit*  on  the  inner  border  of  the  sandstone  zone. 
Their  relations  to  the  surrounding  bed*  are  still  obscure.  They  may 
be  "  rootless  "  masses  brought  upon  the  top  of  the  later  beds  by 
thrustplaoes.  They  may  be  the  pinched-up  summits  of  sharp 
anticlinals,  which  in  the  process  of  folding  have  been  forced  through 
the  softer  rocks  which  lay  upon  them.  Or.  finally,  they  may  have 
been  islands  rising  above  the  waters,  in  which  were  deposited  the 
later  beds  which  now  surround  them*  The  so-called  Klippen  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  are  now  usually  supposed  to  rest  upon  thrustplanes,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  analogous,  either  in  structure  or  in  position, 
with  those  of  the  Carpathians.  Of  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
Carpathian  chain,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  fringe  of 
volcanic  rocks  which  lies  along  its  inner  margin.  The  outbursts 
began  in  the  later  part  of  the  Eocene  period,  and  continued  into  the 
Pliocene,  outlasting  the  period  of  folding.  They  appear  to  be 
associated  with  faulting  upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  chain. 
Trachytes,  rhyolites,  andesites  and  basalts  occur,  and  a  definite 
order  of  succession  has  been  made  out  in  several  areas;  but  this 
order  is  not  the  same  throughout  the  chain. 

The  Carpathians,  like  the  Alps,  form  a  protective  wall  to  the 
regions  south  of  them,  which  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate  than  those 
atmatm.  **tuated  to  the  north.  The  vegetation  of  these  regions  is 
M/rnar*,  oaturally  subjected  to  the  different  climatcric  conditions. 
The  mountains  themselves  are  mostly  covered  with  forests, 
and  their  vegetation  presents  four  zones:  that  of  the 
beech  extends  to  an  altitude  of  4000  ft. ;  that  of  the  Scottish  fir  to 
1000  ft.  higher.  Above  this- grows  a  species  of  pine,  which  becomes 
dwarfed  and  disappears  at  an  altitude  of  about  6000  ft.,  beyond 
which  is  a  zone  of  lichen  and  moss  covered  or  almost  bare  rock. 
The  highest  parts  in  the  High  Tatra  and  in  the  Transylvanian 
Moontains  have  a  flora  similar  to  that  of  the  Alps,  more  specially 
that  of  the  middle  region.  Remarkable  is  the  sea-shore  flora,  which 
is  found  in  the  numerous  salt-impregnated  lakes,  ponds  and  marshes 
in  Transylvania.  As  regards  the  fauna,  the  Carpathians  still  contain 
numerous  bears,  wolves  and  lynxes,  as  well  as  birds  of  prey.  It 
presents  a  characteristic  feature  in  its  mollusc  fauna,  which  contains 
many  species  not  found  in  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  only  found 
in  the  Alpine  region.  Cat  tie  and  sheep  are  pastured  in  great  numbers 
on  its  slopes. 

The  Carpathian  system  is  richer  in  metallic  ores  than  any  other 
mountain  system  of  Europe,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  gold, 
MfotntM.  etlvCTt  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  zinc,  &c, 
minwrwm.  j)Cgjtjota  g^aj  variety  of  useful  mineral.  A  great  number 
of  mineral  springs  and  thermal  waters  are  found  in  the  Carpathians, 
many  of  which  nave  become  frequented  watering-places. 

The  systematic  and  scientific  exploration  of  the  Carpathians 
dates  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  first  asccn- 
(h,.,^  sion  of  the  Lomnitter  peak  in  the  High  Tatra  was  made 
nutoty,  .  onc  Qavtf  <„.  johann  Frohlkh  in  161 5.  The  first 
account  of  trie  Tatra  Mountains  was  written  by  Gcorg  Buchholz,  a 
resident  of  Kcsraark  in  1664.  The  English  naturalist,  Robert 
Townson,  explored  the  Tatra  in  1793  and  1794.  and  was  the  first  to 
make  a  few  reliable  measurements.  The  results  of  his  exploration 
appeared  m  his  book.  Travels  in  Hungary,  published  in  1797.  But 
the  first'  real  important  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  Georg  Wahlenberg  (1780-1851).  who  in  1813  explored  the 
central  Carpathians  as  a  botanist,  but  afterwards  also  made  topo- 
graphical and  geological  studies  oil  the  system.  The  results  of  all 
the  former  explorations  were  embodied  by  A.  von  Sydow  in  an 
extensive  work  published  in  18*7*  During  the  19th  century  the 
measurements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Carpathians  was  under- 
taken by  the  ordnance  survey  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  published 
their  first  map  of  the  central  Carpathians  in  1870.  A  great  stimulus 
to-  the  study  of  this  mountain  system  was  given  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Hungarian  Carpathian  Saeiety  in  1873.  «nd  a  great  deal  of 
information  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  since.  In  1880 
two  new  Carpathian  societies  were  formed:  a  Galician  and  a 
iTransy  Iranian. 

Authorities.— F.W.  Hildebrandt.  Karpoikenbilder(G\og&u,l86}) ; 
E.  Sagorski  and  G.  Schneider,  Flora  Carpatorum  Centralium  (2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1891);  Muriel  Dowte,  A  Girl  *«  ike  Carpathians  (London. 
1891 ) ;  Qrokydrograpkisckts  Tableau  dor  Karpashm  (Vienna,  1886),  in 
six  maps  of  scale  1 :  750,000;  V.  UWig. "  Bau  und  Bild  der  Kaipatea*" 
in  Bau  und  Bild  Ostcrreichs  (Vienna,  1903).         (O.  Br.  ;  P.  La.) 

CARPATHUS  (ItaL  Scarpanlo),  an  island  about  30  m.  south- 
west of  Rhodes,  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  was 
called,  after  it,  the  Carpathian  Sea  {CarpaUrium  Mara).  It  was 
both  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  doseJr  connected  with 
Rhodes;  it  was  held  by  noble  families  under  Venetian  suzerainty, 
notably  the  Cornari  from  2306  to  1540,  when  it  finally  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  Fsom  it*  remote  position 
Carpathus  has  preserved  many  peculiarities  of  dress,  customs 
and  dialect,  the  last  resembling  those  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus. 

See  L.  Ross,  Reisen  aufdem  gr.  Justin  (Halle,  1840-1845) ;  T.  Beat, 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vL  (i880),  p.  .233;  R.  M.  Dawkins, 
Annual  «f  British  Stkool  at  Athens,  ix.  and  x 


CARPHAUX,  JBAN  BAPTISTS  (1847-1875),  French  sculpt*, 
was  born  at  Valenciennes,  France,  on  the  uth  of  May  1827. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  mason,  and  passed  his  early  life  in  extreme 
poverty.  In  1842  he  came  to  Paris,  and  after  working  for  two 
years  in  a  drawing-school,  was  admitted  to  the  Ecolc  des  Beaux- 
Arts  on  the  9th  of  September  1854,  The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome, 
was  awarded  to  his  statue  of  "  Hector  bearing  in  his  arms  his 
son  Astyanax."  His  first  work  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  in  1853, 
did  not  show  the  spirit  of  an  innovator,  and  was  very  unlike  tie 
work  of  his  master  Rude.  At  Rome  he  was  fascinated  by 
Donatella,  and  yet  more  influenced  by  ^Michelangelo,  to  whom 
he  owes  his  feeling  for  vehement  and  passionate  action.  He 
sent  from  Rome  a  bust,  "  La  Palombclla,"  1856;  and  a  "  Nea- 
politan Fisherman,"  1858.  This  work  was  again  exhibited  in  the 
Salon  of  1859,  and  took  a  second-class  medal;  but  it  was  not 
executed  in  marble  till  1863.  In  his  last  year  in  Rome  he  sent 
home  a  dramatic  group,  "  Ugolino  and  his  Sons,0  and  exhibited 
at  the  same  time  a  "  Bust  of  Princess  Mathilda"  This  gained 
him  a  second-class  medal  and  the  favour  of  the  Imperial  family. 
In  1864  he  executed  the  "  Girl  with  a  Shell,", the  companion 
figure  to  the  young  nshexman;  and  although  in  1865  he  did 
not  exhibit  at  the  Salon,  busts  of  "  Mmc,  A.  E.  Andre,"  of 
"Giraud"  the  painter,  and  of  "Mile.  Bcnedetti "  showed 
that  he  was  not  idle.  He  was  working  at  the  same  time  on  the 
decorations  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  of  which  the  pediment 
alone  was  seen  at  the  Salon,  though  the  bas-relief  below  is  an 
even  better  example  of  his  style.  After  producing  a  statue  of 
the  prince  imperial,  Carpoaux  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1866.  Two  years  later  he  received  an  important 
commission  to  execute  one  of  the  four  groups  for  the  facade 
of  the  new  opera  house.  His  group,  representing  "  Dancing," 
2869,  was  greeted  with  indignant  protests;  it  is  nevertheless 
a  sound  work,  full  of  movement,  with  no  fault  but  that  of  ex- 
ceeding the  limitations  prescribed.  In  1869  he  exhibited  a 
u  Bust  of  M.  Gamier,"  and  followed  this  up  with  two  pieces 
intended  for  his  native  city:  a  statue  of  Wattcau,  and  a  bas- 
relief,  "  Valenciennes  repelling  Invasion."  During  the  Commune 
he  came  to  England,  and  made  a  "  Bust  of  Gounod  "  in  iSji. 
His  last  important  work  was  a  fountain,  the  "  Four  Quarters  of 
the  World,"  in  which  the  globe  is  sustained  by  four  female 
figures  personifying  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  This 
fountain  is  now  in  the  Avenue  de  l'Obscrvatoire  in  Paris.  Car- 
peaux,  though  exhausted  by  illness,  continued  designing  in- 
defatigably,  till  he  died  at  the  Chateau  4c  Bccon,ncar  Courbc  voic, 
on  the  1 2th  of  October  1875,  **tcx  being  promoted,  to  the  higher 
grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Many  ol  his  best  drawings  have 
been  presented  by  Prince  Stirbcy  to  the  city  of  Valenciennes. 

See  Ernest  Cbesneau,  Carpeaux,  sa  vie  et  sonmuvre  (Paris,  18S0J; 
Paul  Foucart,  Catalogue  4u  hfuse*  Carf>eaux,  Valenciennes  (Paris, 
I882);  Jules  Ctaretic,  7.  Carpeaux  (T882);'  Francois  Bournand, 
J.  B.  Carpeaux  (1893). 

CARPENTARIA,  GULP  OF,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  deeply 
indenting  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  between  io°  40'  and 
1 70  40'  S.,  and  135°  30'  und  141  °  E.  Its  length  is  4S0  m,  and.  Us 
extreme  breadth  (E.  to  W.)  420  m.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Cape 
York  Peninsula,  and  W.  by  the  Northern  Territory  of  Soutji 
Australia.  Near  its  southern  extremity  is.  situated  a  group  of 
islands  called  Wellesley;  and  towards  the  western  side  are  the 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  Islands,  the  Groote  Eylandt  and  other*. 
A  large  number  of  rivers  find  their  way  to  the  gulf,  and  some  ate 
of  considerable  size.  On  the  eastern  side  there  is  the  Mitchell 
river;  at  the  south-east  corner  the  Gilbert,  the  Norman,  the 
Flinders,  the  Leichhardt  and  the  Gregory;  and  on  the  west  the 
Roper  river.  Jan  Carstensz,  who  undertook  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  this  part  of  the  globe  in  1623,  gave  the  name  of  Carpen- 
tier  to  a  small  river  near  Cape  Duyfhen.  in  honour  of  Pieter 
Carpentier,  at  that  time  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies;  and  after  the  second  voyage  of  Abel  Tasmait  in  1644, 
the  gulf,  which  he  had  successfully  explored,  began  to  appear  on 
the  charts  under  its  present  designation. 

CARPENTER,  LANT  (1780-1840),  English  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  at  Kidderminster  0*  the  2nd  of  September  1780,  Use 
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son  of  a  carpet  manufacturer.  After  some  month*  at  a  non- 
conformist academy  at  Northampton,  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
University,  and  then  joined  the  ministry.  Alter  a  short  time 
as  assistant  master  at  a  Unitarian  school  near  Birmingham,  he 
was  in  1802  appointed  librarian  at  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum. 
In  1805  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Exeter,  removing  in 
1817  to  Bristol  At  both  Bristol  and  Exeter  he  was  also  engaged 
in  school  work,  among  his  Bristol  pupils  being  Harriet  and 
James  Martineeu.  Carpenter  dM  much  to  broaden  the  spirit 
of  English  Unitarlamsm.  The  rite  of  baptism  seemed  to  him  a 
superstition,  and  he  substituted  for  it  a  form  of  infant  dedication. 
His  health,  undermined  by  his  constant  labours,  broke  down  in 
1830,  and  he  was  ordered  to  travel.  He  was  drowned  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  April  1840,  having  been  washed  overboard 
from  the  steamer  in  which  he  was  travelling  from  Leghorn  to 

Marseilles. 

CARPENTER,  HART  (1807-1877),  English  educational  and 
social  reformer,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  April  1807  at  Exeter, 
where  her  father,  Dr  Lent  Carpenter,  was  Unitarian  minister. 
In  181 7  the  family  removed  to  Bristol,  where  Dr  Carpenter  was 
called  to  the  ministry  of  Lewin's  Mead  Meeting.  As  a  child 
Mary  Carpenter  was  unusually  earnest,  with  a  deep  religious  vein 
and  a  remarkable  thoroughness  in  everything  she  undertook. 
She  was  educated  in  her  father's  school  for  boys,  learning  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  at  that  time  not 
generally  taught  to  girls.  She  early  snowed  an  aptitude  for 
teaching,  taking  a  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  afterwards 
helping  her  father  with  his  pupils.  When  Pr  Carpenter  gave 
up  his  school  in  18  30,  his  daughters  opened  a  school  for  girls 
under  Mrs  Carpenter's  superintendence.  In  1833  the  raja 
Rammohnn  Roy  visited  Bristol,  and  inspired  Miss  Carpenter 
with  a  warm  interest  in  India;  and  Dr  Joseph  Tuckerman  of 
Boston  about  the  same  time  aroused  her  sympathies  for  the  con- 
dition of  destitute  dnklren.  Her  life-work  began  with  her  taking 
part  in  organizing,  in  1835,  a  "  Working  and  Visiting  Society;" 
of  which  she  was  secretary  for  twenty  years.  In  1843  her  interest 
in  negro  emancipation  was  aroused  by  a  visit  from  Dr  S.  G. 
Howe.  Her  interest  in  general  educational  work  was  also 
growing.  A  but  introduced  in  this  year  "to  make  provision 
for  the  better  education  of  children  in  manufacturing  districts," 
as  a  first  Instalment  of  a  scheme  of  national  education,  failed  to 
pass,  largely  owing  to  Nonconformist  opposition,  and  private 
effort  became  doubly  necessary.  So-called  "  Ragged  Schools  " 
sprang  up  in  many  places,  and  Miss  Carpenter  conceived  the  plan 
of  starting  one  in  Lewin's  Mead.  To  this  was  added  a  night- 
school  for  adults.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  this  was  rendered 
a  success,  chiefly  owing  to  Miss  Carpenter's  unwearied  enthusiasm 
and  remarkable  organizing  power.  In  1848  the  closing  of  their 
own  private  school  gave  Miss  Carpenter  more  leisure  for  philan- 
thropic and  literary  work.  She  published  a  memoir  of  Dr 
Tuckerman,  and  a  series  of  articles  on  sagged  schools,  which 
appeared  in  the  Inquirer  and  were  afterwards  collected  in  book 
form.  This  was  followed  in  1851  by  Reformatory  Schools  for 
the  Children  of  the  Perishing  and  Dangerous  Classes,  and  for 
Juvenile  Offenders.  She  sksUfcad  out  three  classes  of  schools  as 
urgently  needed:  —  (x)  good  free  day-schools;  (2)  feeding 
industrial  schools;  (3)  reformatory  schools.  This  book  drew 
public  attention  to  her  work,  and  from  that  time  onwards  she 
was  drawn  into  personal  intercourse  with  leading  thinkers  and 
workers.  She  was  consulted  in  the  drafting  of  educational  bills, 
and  invited  to  give  evidence  before  House  of  Commons  com- 
mittees. To  test  the  practical  value  of  her  theories,  she  herself 
started  a  lefoimatory  school  at  Bristol,  and  in  1851  she  published 
Juvenile  Delinquents,  their  Condition  and  Treatment,  which 
largely  helped  on  the  passing  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  in 
1854.  Now  thai  the  principle  of  reformatory  schools  was 
nnhliahrri  Miss  Carpenter  returned  to  her  plea  for  free  day- 
schools,  contending  that  the  sagged  schools  wete  entitled  to 
pecuniary  aid. from  the  annual  parliamentary  grant.  At  the 
Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association  (i860)  she  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject*  and,  mainly  owing  to  her  instigation, 
•  conference  on  ragged  schools  in  relation  to  government  grants 


for  education  was  held  at  Birmingham  (1861).  In  186&  Miss 
Carpenter  was  at  last  able  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan  of 
visiting  India,  where  she  found  herself  an  honoured  guest.  She 
visited  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  inaugurated  the  Bengal 
Social  Science  Association,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the 
governor-general  dealing  with  female  education,  reformatory 
schools  and  the  state  of  gaols.  This  visit  was  followed  by  others 
in  1868  and  i860.  Her  attempt  to  found  a  female  normal  school 
was  unsuccessful  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  inadequate  previous 
education  of  the  women,  but  afterwacds  such  colleges  were 
founded  by  government.  A  start,  however,  was  made  with  a 
model  Hindu  girls'  school,  and  here  she  had  the  co-operation  of 
native  gentlemen.  Her  last  visit  to  India  took  place  in  1875, 
two  years  before  her  death,  when  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  many  of  her  schemes  successfully  established.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  prison  congress  in  1872  she  read  a  paper  on 
"  Women's  Work  in  the  Reformation  of  Women  Convicts." 
Her  work  now  began  to  attract  attention  abroad.  Princess 
Alice  of  Hesse  summoned  her  to  Darmstadt  to  organize  a  Women's 
Congress.  Thence  she  went  to  Neuchatel  to  study  the  prison 
system  of  Dr  Guillaume,  and  in  1873  to  America,  where  she  was 
enthusiastically  received.  Miss  Carpenter  watched  with  interest 
the  increased  activity  of  women  during  the  busy  'seventies. 
She  warmly  supported  the  movement  for  their  higher  education, 
and  herself  signed  the  memorial  to  the  university  of  London  in 
favour  of  admitting  them  to  medical  degrees.  She  died  at 
Bristol  on  the  14th  of  June  1877,  having  lived  to  see  the  accom- 
plishment of  nearly  all  the  reforms  for  which  she  had  worked 
and  hoped.  (A.  Z.) 

CARPENTER,  WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  (1813-1885),  English 
physiologist  and  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Exeter  on  the  29th 
of  October  1813.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr  Lant  Carpenter. 
He  attended  medical  classes  at  University  College,  London, 
and  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1830.  The  subject  of  his  graduation  thesis, "  The  Physiological 
Inferences  to  be  Deduced  from  the  Structure  of  the  Nervous 
System  of  Invertebrated  Animals,"  indicates  a  line  of  research 
which  had  fruition  in  his  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative 
Physiology.  His  work  in  comparative  neurology  was  recognized 
in  1844  by  his  election  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  awarded 
him  a  Royal  medal  in  186 1;  and  his  appointment  as  Fullcrian 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  1845  enabled 
him  to  exhibit  Ins  powers  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  his  gift  of 
ready  speech  and  luminous  interpretation  placing  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  exponents,  at  a  time  when  the  popularization  of 
science  was  in  its  infancy.  His  manifold  labours  as  investigator, 
author,  editor,  demonstrator  and  lecturer  knew  no  cessation 
through  life;  but  in  assessing  the  value  of  his  work,  prominence 
should  be  given  to  his  researches  in  marine  zoology,  notably 
in  the  lower  organisms,  as  Foraminifera  and  Crinoids.  These 
researches  gave  an  impetus  to  deep-sea  exploration,  an  outcome 
of  which  was  in  1808  the  "  Lightning/'  and  later  the  more 
famous  "  Challenger,"  expedition.  He  took  a  keen  and  laborious 
interest  in  the  evidence  adduced  by  Canadian  geologists  as  to  the 
organic  nature  of  the  so-called  Eotoon  Canadense,  discovered 
in  the  Laurentian  strata,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
nearly  finished  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  defending  the  now 
discredited  theory  of  its  animal  origin.  He  was  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  his  popular  treatise  on  The  Microscope 
and  its  Revelations  (1856)  has  stimulated  a  host  of  observers  to  the 
use  of  the  "  added  sense  "  with  which  it  has  endowed  man. 
In  1856  Carpenter  became  registrar  of  the  university  of  London, 
and  held  the  office  for  twenty-three  years;  on  his  resignation  in 
1879  h*  was  made  a  C.B.  m  recognition  of  his  services  to  edu- 
cation generally.  Biologist  as  he  was,  Carpenter  nevertheless 
made  reservations  as  to  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
to  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature.  In  his  Principles  of 
Mental  Physiology  he  asserted  both  the  freedom  of  the  will  and 
the  existence  of  the  "  Ego,"  and  one  of  his  last  public  engage- 
ments was  the  reading  of  a  paper  in  support  of  miracles.  He 
died  in  London,  from  injuries  occasioned  by  the  accidental 
upsetting  of  a  spirit-lamp,  on  the  19th  of  November  1885. 
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CARPENTRAS— CARPENTRY 


CARPENTRAS,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse  16  m.  N.E. 
of  Avignon  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  town,  7775;  commune,  10,721. 
The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Auzon  on  an  eminence, 
the  summit  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  church  of  St  Siffrdn,  for- 
merly a  cathedral,  and  the  adjoining  law-court.  St  Stffrein,  in 
its  existing  state,  dates  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  and  is 
Gothic  in  style,  but  it  preserves  remains  of  a  previous  church 
of  Romanesque  architecture.  The  rich  sculpture  of  the  southern 
portal  and  the  relics  and  works  of  art  in  the  interior  are  of  some 
interest.  The  law-court,  built  in  1640  as  the  bishop's  palace, 
contains  in  its  courtyard  a  small  but  wen-preserved  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period.  Other  important  buildings 
are  the  hospital,  an  imposing  structure  of  the  18th  century, 
opposite  which  is  a  statue  of  its  founder,  Malachie  dlnguimbert, 
bishop  of  Carpentras;  and  the  former  palace  of  the  papal 
legate,  which  dates  from  1640.  Of  the  old  fortifications  the  only 
survival  is  the  Porte  d'Orange,  a  gateway  surmounted  by  a  fine 
machicolated  tower.  Their  site  is  now  occupied  by  wide  boule- 
vards shaded  by  plane-trees.  Water  is  brought  to  the  town  by 
an  aqueduct  of  forty-eight  arches,  completed  in  1734. 

Carpentras  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  of  a  court  of  assizes, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  communal  college  for  girls 
and  boys,  a  large  library  and  a  museum.  Felt  hats,  confection- 
ery, preserved  fruits  and  nails  are  its  industrial  products,  and 
there  are  silk-works,  tanneries  and  dye-works.  There  is  trade 
in  silk,  wool,  fruit,  oil,  &c.  The  irrigation-canal  named  after  the 
town  flows  to  the  east  of  it  (see  Vaucluse). 

Carpentras  is  identified  with  CarpctUorodc,  a  town  of  Gallia 
t$ arbonensis  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  some  importance  during  the  Roman  period.  Its  medieval 
history  is  full  of  vicissitudes;  it  was  captured  and  plundered 
by  Vandal,  Lombard  and  Saracen.  In  later  times,  as  capital 
of  the  Constat  Venaissin,  it  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the 
popes  of  Avignon,  to  whom  that  province  belonged  from  1228 
till  the  Revolution.  Carpentras  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  from 
the  5th  century  till  1805. 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  and  work  of  a  carpenter  (from  Lat. 
carpentum,  a  carriage),  a  workman  in  wood,  especially  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  labour  of  the  sawyer  is  applied  to  the  division 
of  large  pieces  of  timber  or  logs  into  forms  and  sizes  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner.  His  working-place  is 
called  a  sawpit,  and  his  most  important  tool  is  a  pit-saw.  A 
cross-cut  saw,  axes,  dogs,  files,  compasses,  lines,  lampblack, 
blacklead,  chalk  and  a  rule  may  also  be  regarded  as  necessary 
to  him.  But  this  method  of  sawing  timber  is  now  only  used  in 
remote  country  places,  and  in  modern  practice  logs,  &c,  are 
converted  into  planks  and  small  pieces  at  saw-mills,  which  are 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  to  drive  all  kinds  of  circular 
saws  by  electricity,  steam  or  gas. 

Carpentry  or  carpenters'  work  has  been  divided  into  three 
principal  branches —  descriptive,  constructive  and  mechanical. 
The  first  shows  the  lines  or  method  for  forming  every  species  of 
work  by  the  rules  of  geometry;  the  second  comprises  the  practice 
of  reducing  the  timber  into  particular  forms,  and  joining  the 
forms  so  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  complete  whole 
according  to  the  intention  or  design;  and  the  third  displays 
the  relative  strength  of  the  timbers  and  the  strains  to  which 
they  are  subjected  J)y  their  disposition.  Here  we  have  merely 
to  describe  the  practical  details  of  the  carpenter's  work  in  the 
operations  of  building.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  joiner  by 
his  operations  being  directed  to  the  mere  carcass  of  a  building, 
to  things  which  have  reference  to  structure  only.  Almost  every- 
thing the  carpenter  does  to  a  building  is  absolutely  necessary 
to*  its  stability  and  efficiency,  whereas  the  joiner  does  not  begin 
his  operations  until  the  carcass  is  complete,  and  every  article 
of  joiners'  work  might  at  any  time  be  removed  from  a  building 
without  undermining  it  or  affecting  its  most  important  qualities. 
Certainly  in  the  practice  of  building  a  few  things  do  occur  regard- 
ing which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  whose  immediate  province 
they  belong,  but  the  distinction  Is  sufficiently  broad  for  general 
purposes. 


The  carpenter  frames  or  combines  separate  pieces  of  timber 
by  scarfing,  notching,  cogging,  tenoning,  pinning  and  wedging, 
&c  The  tools  he  uses  are  the  rule,  axe,  adze,  saws,  mallet, 
hammers,  chisels,  gouges,  augers,  pincers,  set  squares,  bevel, 
compasses,  gauges,  level,  plumb  rule,  jack,  trying  and  smooth- 
ing planes,  rebate  and  moulding  planes,  and  gimlets  and  wedges, 


Fig.  1. — Lapped  Joint. 
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Fig.  a.— Fished  Joint. 
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Figs.  3,  4  and  5.— Scarf  Joints. 


The  carpenter  has  little  labour  to  put  on  to  the  stuff ;  his  chief 
work  consists  in  fixing  and  cutting  tke  ends  of  timbets,  the 
labour  in  preparing  the  timber  being  dome  by  machinery. . 

Joints.— The  joints  in  carpentry  are  various,  and  each  is 
designed  according  to  the  thrust  or  strain  put  upon  it.  Those 
principally  used  are  the  following:  lap,  fished,  scarf,  notching, 
cogging,  dovetailing,  housing!  halving,  mortice  tad  tenon,  stub 
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,  dovetailed  um,  tuk  UM,  joggle,  bridle,  fmtail 
jit  mitre,  bardasnoath,  built-up,  dowel.    IlluaUatione  are 
I  usdnl  Joinu  in  genera]  use,  and  then, 


■rill  a 


...  ts  sod  methods  of  application. 
Tke  lapped  joint  (fig.  r)  n  used  In  temporary  structures  in 
IfHTjt  hewing-  timber*  ud  n  Gecured  with  Iron  itnpi  and  bolt*; 
it  very  common  dm  ol  the  lep  joint  is  Men  [n  scaffolding 
secured  villi  cordi  and  wedge*. 

The  fished  joint  (fig.  »)  if  osad  lor  lengthening  beams  ud 
k  constructed  by  butting  the  end*  ol  two  piece*  of  timber 
together  with  *n  iron  piste  on  tap  and  bottom,  and  bolting 
™necting-plate8  are  usually 
■bout  i  it.  long  ud  1  in. 
and  i  in.  hi  thfckee**- 
This  joint  provide*  a  good 
■nd  cheap  method  of 
xomplishing  in  purpose 
The  scarf  joint  (figs.  3, 
used  lor  lengUt- 
and  is  made 

lapping    ud    fitting    ud 
bolting 

bar,  but   k   very  ■tmng 

extra     strong   work 
an  iron  fish-plate  is 

.joint. 

The  end*  oi  Boor 

«°re   usnaUy 

(fig.  6)   over  plates 


V.            S^£_<'5^^ir  I™*  (fiB 

7)  serves  instead 

ings.    The  timbers 

together  with  a 

F.o.S.^VwU.              £££ 

sets*? 

Dovetailing 

(fig.   8)   la   used 

for      connecting 

angles  of  timber 

the    strongest 

form.    When  an 

—Housing.         FIO.  it).— Halving. 

let   entirely  into 

timber  it  ia  said  to  be  kauad  (Eg.  9).    Where  timbers 

e  another  and  require  to  be  flush  on 

one  or  both  faces, 

are  cut  in  each  so  as  to  fit  over  ea 

h  other  ikalvint); 

in  either  be  squire  (fig.  10),  bcvellei 

(tig.  it)  or  dove- 

m  (fig.  11).    The  end  ol 


at  Umber  which  is 


— Mortice  and  Tenon. 


Fie.  14.-  -Stub  Ten 


sinking  to  keep  the  poat  f 

The  purpose  of  a  1 
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taken  apart  wlicn  Decenary.  The  tenon  is  cut  dovetail  shape 
and  a  tons  mortice  permits  the  wide  part  of  the  tenon  U 
go  through,  and  It  b  secured  with  wood  wedges.  Where  tin 
floor  joins  or  ralten  (ire  trimmed  round  fires,  wells,  ire.,  ihi 
tusk  tenon  joint  (fig.  i6|  is  used  for  securing  the  trimmer  jpisi 
It  is  formed  by  cutting  a  tenon  on  the  trimmer  joist  and  passing 
it  through  the  side  ol  the  trimming  joist  and  filing  it  with  a  woot 
key.  Where  large  timbers  are  tusk  tenoned  together,  the  lenont 
do  not  pass  right  through,  but  are  cut  in  shout  4  in.  and  spiked 
A  bridle  joint  or  birdamouth  (fig.  17)  is  formed  by  cutting  om 
end  of  timber  either  V  shape  or  segmental,  and  morticing  the 
e  of  this  shaped  end.     Similar  sinkings  ore  cot  on  th< 


adjoir 


!  other ;  thos. 


tenon' does  not  go  througb  the  full  thickness  of  the  timber;  and 
also  on  the  end  of  the  tenon  are  insetted  two  wedges,  so  thai 
whea  the  tenon  is  driven  borne  the  wedges  split  it  and  wedge 
lightly  into  the  mortice.  This  joint  Is  used  mostly  in  joinery 
The  mitre  is  a  universal  joint,  used  for  connecting  angles  of 
timber  ss  in  the  case  of  picture  frames.  Built-up  joints  involve 
a  system  of  lapping  and  bolting  and  fishing,  as  in  the  case  ol 
temporary  structures,  (or  targe  spans  of  centering  for  arches,  and 
lor  derrick  cranes.  Dowels  are  usually  3  or  4  in.  long  and  driven 
into  a  circular  hole  in  the  foot  of  1  door  frame  or  post ;  the  other 

j    in  the  sill  (fig.  . o>. 


f   the   iL__   , __      ..... 

bearer  long  bolts  are  suspended,  and  to  the  bottom  of  these 
bolts  a  second  bearer  is  filed,  and  on  the  bottom  bearer  the 
scaffold  boards  rest.  Another  method,  not  much  used  now,  is 
to  fit  the  board*  to  the  siac  of  the  Door  and  prop  them  up  on 
legs,  but  among  other  disadvantages  thil  process  takes  up 
much  space  and  Is  more  costly. 

Turning  piece  is  a  name  given  to  centering  required  for  turning 
an  arch  over  (fig.  11);  it  is  only  4)  in.  wide  on  the  soffit  or  bed, 
and  is  generally  cut  out  of  a  piece  ol  3  or  4  in.  stuff,  the  top 
edge  being  made  circular  to  the  ihape.af  the  arch.    It  is  kept 


in  posit  ion  whilst  the  ai 
sills  and  is  nailed  to  the  reveals, 
wedged  between.     In  the  case  of  1 
with  sj  in.  soffit  this  turning  pief 

be  cut  out  of  1  In.  Burt ,  in  which  cale  there  must  be  one  te 
rib,  outsat*  mxloiie  inside  secured  with  llesaml  brs< 


set  of  ribs  when  formed  ol  thin  stuff  it  made  of  two  thkkoeuet 
nailed  together  so  ss  to  lap  the  Joints.  For  (pans  up  10  r  5  ft. 
the  thin  ribs  would  be  used,  and  for  spans  above  15  ft.  ribs  out 
of  4  in.  stuff  and  upwards.  For  arches  with  0  in.  soffit  and 
upwards,  whether  segmental  or  semicircular  or  elliptical,  the 
centres  are  formed  with  the  thin  ribs  and  laggings  up  10  15  ft. 
span;  above  15  ft.  with  4  in-  ribs  and  upwards  (fig.  it).    The 


Stone  Arch.  cfenCTi 

e,  and  is  find  to  u  to 


spreading.     Where  the  span  i 

fixed  straight,  are  given 


.  together  and  to  keep  I 


rong  enough  and  so  'arranged  as  to 

to  build 

ir  ordinary  arches:  for 


icalh. 
buckling  in,  a 

withstand  all  stresses.  Laggings  are  in 
wood  nailed  on  the  ribs  to  farm  the  sur 
the  arch,  and  are  spaced  1  in.  apart  It 
gauged  arches  they  are  nailed  close  together  1 
off.  When  centres  art  required  to  be  taken  down,  the  wedges 
upon  which  the  centre  rests  are  first  removed  sou  La  allow  the 
arch  to  take  its  bearing  gradually.  Centre*  for  brick  sewers  and 
vault  arching  are  formed  in  the  lame  way  as  previously  men- 
tioned, with  ribs  and  laggings,  but  the  thickness  of  the  timber* 
depends  upon  the  weight  to  be  carried. 

Ffoori.-  -For  ordinary  residential  purposes  Boon  are  chiefly 
constructed  of  timber.     Up  to  about  the  year  1*05   nearly 


betause  ot  evidence  adduced  by  fire  brigade  e  . 
serious  fire*  that  have  occurred  fi re-resisting  floors  hare  been 
Introduced.  These  consist  of  steel  girders  and  joists,  filled  In 
with  concrete  or  various  patented  brick  materials  In  accordance 
with  such  by-law*  as  those  passed  by  the  London  County  Council 
Bird  other  authorities.     The  majority  of  the  floor)  of  public 
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joists,  but  Htm  in  special  rej-ulations  and 
1  Ihe  various  districts  ud  Boroughs  (sec  By- 
•*«,  be  low)  10  which  attention  must  be  raven. 

The  principal  objection  10  single  flooring  is  that  the  sound 
puses  through  from  floor  to  Boor,  so  that,  in  sonMcEsa^nversm- 
liun  in  one  room  can  almost  be  understood  in  another.     To  stop 


the  sound  from  passing  through  noon  the  remedy  is  to  pug  them 
(ng.  14).  Tins  consists  In  usingrough  boarding  resting  on  fiHeU 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  joists  about  halt-way  up  the  depth  of 
the  joists,  and  then  filling  in  on  top  of  the  boarding  with  slag 
wool  usually  3  in.  thick.     Also  to  further  prevent  sound  from 


Fig.  37.— Construction  of  a  Medieval  Floor. 

g  through  Boors  the  flooring  should  he  tongurd  and  the 
I  should  have  a  good  thick  floating  coat,  in  poor  work  the 
m  ceilings  is  very  stinted.  In  days  gone  by,  ceiling  joists 
>ut  at  right  angles  to  the  floor  foists,  but  this  took  np  head 
IBdwu  costly,  and  the  arrangement  Isobsoiete. 


Double  flooring  (fig.  it)  consists  of  single  fir  jt 
Into  steel  girders;  in  earlier  times  a  double  floor  consisted 
fir  joists  called  binding,  bridging  and  ceiling  Joists,  „__^ 
but  these  are  very  little  used  now  and  the  single  fir  ?"z 
foists  and  steel  girders  have  taken  their  place. 
Steel  girders  span  from  wall  to  wall,  and  on  their  flan 
are  bolted  wood  plates  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  single  joi 
which  are  notched  over  plates  and  run  at  right  angles  to  1 


39<> 

girders  (fig.  jffl.  Tie  bearings  of  the  jofais  c 
rot  an  mil  platen,  so  u  to  get  ■  level  bed, 
times  notched  aver  them.  Wall  platen,  wb 
4l  in.  X  3  in.  end  are  bedded  on  nails  in 
mour,  lake  the  enda  of  job!!  and  distri- 
bute the  weight  along  the  wall.  The  plain 
baked  on  the  aide  of  gjiden  an  of  sizes  to 
suit  the  width  of  the  flanges. 

The  medieval  floor  (fig.  17)  consisted  of 
the  framed  floor  with  wood  girders,  binding, 
bridging  and  ceiling  joists,  and  the  under- 
side oi  all  the  limbers  was  usually  wrought, 
the  girders  and  binders  being  boldly  moulded 
and  the  other  timbers  cither  square  or  stop 

Flooring  is  strengthened  by  the   use  of 
strutting,  either  herring-bone  (tig.  i&)  or  solid  £2 
(fig.  10).     Herring-bone  strutting  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  usually  1  in.  x  a  in., 
fixed  diagonally  between  each  joist  in  conthv 
raws  being  about  6  Et.  apart.     Solid  strutting  cc 
boards,  nearly  the  same  depth  as  the  joists  an 
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I  the  wall  also  I      Then  an  two  kinds  of  Mud  or  quarter  partitions,  cotaunon 

and  are  some-    and  trussed. 

h  are   usually  I      Common  partitions  (fig.  jo)  simply  act  as  a  screen  to  divide 


Where  heavy  weights  are  II 
are  passed  through  the  cent 
since  Ibis  draws  the  atrutt 
produce  any  forcing  stress 

Floors  are  usually  const  r 
{Including  weight  ol  floor)  1— 


.  iW 


y  to  be  put  on  floors  long  bolts 
of  joisis  at  !he  side  of  strutting; 
tightly  together  and  docs  not 
a  the  walls,  it  is  undoubtedly 

ed  to  carry  the  following  loads 
jot  super  of  fioor  space. 

clnteda^ 


loo?    Tie" „  

;..  dear  shall  be  l  in.  X  J(  in. ;  from  lit.  106  I 

'—  6  ft.  to  B  ft.,  6j  In.  X  H 

d  to  on  according,  to  the  < 


,c  buil.iir 


be  4,  in. 
riorxisey   by- 


ifldfofi. 


Partition. 

one  room  from  another,  sod  do  not  carry  any  weight.  They 
weigh  about  35  lb  per  foot  superficial  Including  — 
plastering  on  both  tides,  and  are  composed  of  4  in.  X  3  ^aniil'sV 
in.  bead  and  sill  and  4  in.  X  a  in.  upright  studs; 
*  in.  X  1  in.  nagging  pieces  tit  fitted  between  the  studs  to 
keep  them  from  bending  in,  and  we  placed  parallel  with  the 
head,  usually  4  ft.  apart.  Where  door-opuningi  occur  in  these 
partitions  the  studs  next  the  opening  are  4  in.  X  3  in.  Should 
the  floor  boards  have  been  laid,  the  sill  of  the  partition  would 
be  laid  direct  on  them,  but  if  the  partition!  are  wetted,  at  the 
time  ol  budding  the  structure  the  till  should  either  rest  direcib/ 
over  a  joist,  if  parallel  with  it,  or  at  rjgbt  angles  Lo  lb*  jcJsU; 
should  the  position  of  the  sill  come  between  two  joists,  that  is, 
parallel  with  them,  then  abort  pieces  called  bridging  piece*  of 
4  in  X  1  in.  stuff  are  wedged  between  the  two  jotsti  and  nailsd 
to  cany  the  sill. 

Trussed  partitions  (fig.  11)  an  very  similar  to  the  ia.it,  but 
they  are  so  built  as  10  cany  their  own  weight  and  also 
10  support  floors,  and  in  addition  have  brace*;  the  JI^K-a. 
head  and  sill  are  larger,  and  calculated  according  to 
the  dear  bearing  and  the  weight  put  upon  them.     There  art 


hall  be  1th  01 


sample,  the  re 

inmon  bearing  joist  for  lengths  up  to  3 
4  in.  in  clear  shaft  be  1  In-Xrl  in.;  for  lengths  I 
between  3  ft.  4  in.  anjj  ft,  4  V.  4  is.Xs :•"■;  1 
for  lengths  between  J  ft.  4  in.  and  7  It-  4  in..  J 
4  tn-Xi  in.;  and  so  on  according  to  the  clear  ■* 
■pan.  The  Croydon  by-laws  with  regard  to 
trimmers  arc  as  follows:— A  trimmer  jast  shall 

11,  thicker  than  that 


of  the  same  bei 
1  In,  thicker  for  every  joist 
joist.  Far  example,  II  the  00 
cniog  joists  would  have  to  b 
would  have  to  be  4  in.  X4i  it 


in.X4.in 


Partition—  Partitions  are 
spaces  into  smaller  rooms  and 
the  floors  above  by  a  systec 


:ib  uted  to  divide  large  floor 
jmctimes  constructed  to  carry 
trussing.  They  are  built  of 
various  materials;  tnote  in  use  now  are  common  stud  partitions, 
brickjtogged  partitions,  and  solid  deal  and  hardwood  partitions, 
4)  In.  brick  wads  or  bricks  laid  on  their  side*,  so  making  a  3  in. 
partition,  and  various  patent  partitions  such  as  coke  breeze 
concrete  or  hollow  brick  partitions  (see  Baiciwosi),  iron 
and  wire  partitions,  and  plaster  slab  partitions  (see  Piastex- 
ffttKl. 


two  farm*  of  U 
posting.  33)- 

Brfcknogged  pariffjrjns  are  formed  In  the  tame  manner  ax 
the  common  Mod  paKXioo,  except  that  the  stnds  are  placed 
usually  It  or  »i  in.  apart  in  the  dear  instead  of  ri  in.,  and 

they  axe  filled  in  with  brickwork  4*  in,  thick  and  anuv 
always  built  in  cement.     These  are  used  to  prevent  • 


:o  prei 


.ing  from  o 


antsges  that  they  are  light 
jai,  and  the  disadvantages  that  they 
a  sound-resisting  or  vurmin -proof  j 
ectcd  in  damp  positions  such  at  the 
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,  and  in  others  the  timber* 
plugged  to  the  walls,  the 


in  Hertfordshire,  there  an 
erected   about    1Q04    anJ 

week -end  collages),  tht 
1  sheet  iron  and  painted 
t  of  this  kind  of  building 
and  chapels, 

nies  this  class  of  buildinr 
tskiris  of  the  cities.  Ii 
rails  of  wooden  building! 
ind    ue   distinguished  aj 

I  kind  in  use  previous  tju 
bod  of  framing  the  aula, 
cavy  timber  morticed  and 
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up   end  spiked 


s!H.  and  *  temporary  board  nailed 
m  tneir  race  on  cue  inside.  These  common  studs  are 
the  full  height  from  sill  to  iw!  plate,  and  the  second  tier  of 
Boor  joisti  an  supported  by  notching  a  it  In.  X  7  Id.  board, 
tailed  a  false  gin  or  ribbon,  into  their  inside  edge  at  the 
bright  to  receive  the  Boot  joists.  The  end)  of  the  joisti  are 
also  pieced  against  a  stud  and  spiked.  The  tope  of  the  studs 
en  cut  to  a  line,  and  a  1  in.  X  4  fa.  pUie  ii  spiked  on  top, 
xn  additional  1  in.  X  4  fa.  plate  being  placed  on  the  top  of  I 


Fie.  U-— Braced  Frame.  ■ 
the  last  breaking  joint.  Should  the  studs  not  be  long 
enough  to  reach  the  plate,  then  short  pieces  are  fished  on 
with  pieces  of  wood  spiked  on  both  rides.  The  diagram 
shows  a  portion  of  the  framework  of  a  two-storey  bouse 
constructed  in  the  manner  described.  In  the  balloon  [tame 
(he  timbers  arc  held  together  entirety  by  nails  and  spikes, 
thus  permitting  them  to  be  put  up  rapidly.  The  studs  are 
doubled  where  windows  or  openings  occur.  la  both  these 
methods  dwarf  brick  foundations  should  be  built,  upon  which 
to  rest  the  sill.  For  buildings  of  a  superior  kind  a  combination 
of  the  braced  and  balloon  frames  is  sometimes  adopted. 

The  sides  of  frame  buildings  are  covered  with  siding,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  shea  thing  of  rough  boards  nailed  10  the  studs.  The 
siding  may  consist  of  matcbed  boards  placed  diagonally,  or  of 
clapboards  or  weather  board"— which  are  thin  boards  thicker  at 
one  edge  than  the  other,  and  arranged  horizontally  with  the 
thick  edge  downwards  and  overlapping  the  thin  edge  of  the 
board  below.    Shingles  or  wooden  tiles  are  also  employed. 

AimioRiTus.— The  following  are  the  principal  publications  on 
carpentry:  T.  Trcdgold.  Carpentry;  Pacr  SVcholson.  Carpenter  and 
Imnrr;  1.  Ntwlandn,  CorncirtrJ  Aliillnnl:  J.  Gwflt,  Encyclopaedia 
ef  ArcUbctim;  Rlvlagton,  BtaUint  OnulciuUsm  (elementary  and 
advanced) :  E.  L.  Tarbuclt.  Encyclafttdit  <d  Pttdkml  CtrpnUry  and 
Jramry.  K  W.  Puaja.  DdaiU  if  Ancitnl  fUn  |7«U«;  Bercjlord 
Rte.  BkiWi.|  tWrurlion;  t  Y.  Men,  B.r'lrfinf  Cmslnutit*; 
H  Adams.  wan«iB«ilrf!>,:C.F.  Mil .- hell.  flirW™IC™jin,rt.»n 
(elementary  and  advanced!:  Bunetl.  Bmildmt  Cwliwkn:  V.  K. 
Kidder,  BnaMiu  Out.  (U.S.A.):  E.  E.  VioDet  k  Pus.  Die. 

Wun;J.  K-Krafft.  VA't  di  tackarftnu.  Q.  Br.) 


ho.  36.— Balloon  Frame. 

any  kind  of  textile  covering  for 
of  which  has  also  been  in  use  on 

or  curtains.  In  modern  times,  however,  carpet  usually  means 
a  patterned  fabric  woven  with  a  railed  surface  of  tufts  (either 
cut  or  looped),  and  used  as  a  floor  covering.    Other  floor 

surface,  and  of  these  some  are  simple  shuttle- woven  materials 
plain  or  enriched  with  needlework  or  printed  with  patterns: 
others  are  woven  alter  the  manner  of  tapestry-weaving  (see 
Tapzsmv)  or  in  imitation  of  it,  and  a  further  eland  carpets  is 
made  of  felt  (see  Felt).  This  last  material  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  shuttle  or  tapestry  weaving.  Although  carpet 
weaving  by  hand  is,  and  for  centuries  has  beat,  an  Oriental 
industry,  it  has  also  been,  and  Is  still,  pursued  in  many  Earopean 
countries.    Carpet -weaving  by  steam-driven  machinery  is  solely 
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Fig.  I. — Part  of  a  Linen  Covering  Over-wrought  Fig.  i.— Part  of  a.  Linen  Covering  Over-wrought 

with  Ornament  in  Loops  of  Coloured  Wools.  with  Ornament  in  Loops  of  Dark -brown  Wool. 

Egypto-Roman  of  the  3rd  or  4U1  century  a.d.  Egypto-Roman  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  a.d. 

(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.)  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.) 


Fig.  3. — Cut  Pile  Turkey  Carpet,  18th  century,  exemplifying  such  characteristic  angular  treatment  of 
quasi-botanical  forms  as  is  usually  found  in  carpets  and  rugs  made  in  Asia  Minor.  From  designs  of 
Persian  or  Mosil  origin.     (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 


*"«.  s.— CUpct  Dl  SWul  Flu  or  Hemp  Woven  and  then  Completely  Covend  wilh  Ornament  Worked  in  Ckw 
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Fig.  6. — Cut  Pile  Worsted  Carpet, 
bearing  royal  arms  of  England  with 
E.  R.  (Elizabeth  Regina);  date 
1570. 


Fig.  S.— Fine  Cm  Pile  laliore  Carpet  It.  1664)  <w- 
in  their  hall  in  London.    Oi  Penum  d»ign. 

Fig.  10.— Cut  Pile  Cupct  of  Spiniib  Muuliclure,  Early  1 6th  Ceatuiy. 
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■were  used  to  garnish  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs.  If  one  may 
judge  from  rare  remains  of  decorative  textiles,  in  the  museum 
at  Cairo  especially,  dating  from  at  least  1480  B.C.,  such  Egyptian 
fabrics  were  of  linen  inwoven  with  coloured  wools  in  a  tapestry- 
weaving  manner,  and  were  not  tufted  or  piled  textures.  Taken 
from  the  palace  at  Nineveh  is  a  large  marble  slab  carved  in  low 
•relief  with  a  geometrical  pattern  surrounded  by  a  border  of  lotus 
flowers  and  buds,  evidently  a  copy  of  an  Assyrian  floor  cover  or 
rug  about  705  b.c,  such  as  was  also  woven  probably  in  the 
tapestry-weaving  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  its  design 
equally  well  suggests  patchwork — a  method  of  needlework  in 
vogue  with  Egyptians,  at  least  900  years  B.C.,  for  ornamental 
purposes,  as  indicated  by  the  elaborately  patterned  canopy 
which  covered  the  bier  of  an  Egyptian  queen — the  mother-in- 
law  of  Shishak  who  took  Jerusalem  some  three  or  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Solomon — and  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Cairo. 
In  the  Odyssey,  tafetia  are  frequently  mentioned,  but  these  again, 
whether  floor  coverings  or  hangings,  arc  more  likely  to  have  been 
fiat-textured  and  not  piled  fabrics.  On  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  was 
spread  a  "  covering  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  the  carpets  under- 
neath of  the  finest  wrought  purple  "  (Arrian  vi.  29).  Athenaeus 
(bk.  v.  ch.  27)  gives  from  CaUixenus  the  Rhodian  (c.  280  B.C.) 
an  account  of  a  banquet  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  at 
Alexandria,  and  describes  "  the  purple  carpets  of  finest  wool, 
with  the  pattern  on  both  sides,"  as  well  as  "handsomely 
embroidered  rugs  very  beautifully  elaborated  with  figures11; 
these  again  were  probably  not  piled  fabrics  but  kindred  to  the, 
hangings  in  the  palace  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  decorated  with 
portraits,  which  were  likely  to  have  been  of  tapestry-weaving, 
and  would  be  nearly  the'same  m  appearance  on  both  sides  of  the 
fabric  Of  corresponding  tapestry  woven  work  are  Egypto- 
Homan  specimens  dating  from  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  ad.,  a 
considerable  collection  of  which  Is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  From  about  the  same  period 
date  bits  of  hangings  or  coverings  wove*  in  lined,  over-wrought 
In  a  method  of  needlework  with  ornament  of  compact  loops  of 
worsted  (Plate  I.  figs,  x  and  2).  These  are  the  earliest  extant 
specimens  of  textiles  presenting  a  tufted  or  piled  surface  very 
kindred  to  that  of  woven  pile  carpets  of  much  later  date.  But 
the  modus  operandi  in  producing  the  earlier  only  remotely 
corresponds  with  that  el  the  later— though  making  a  surface 
of  loops  by  means  of  needlework  as  in  the  Coptic  or  Egypto- 
Romart  specimens  of  Plate  I.  figs,  1  and  *  seems  to  be  a  step  in 
a  progress  towards  the  introduction  at  an  apparently  later  date 
of  tufts  Into  loom  weavings  such  as  we  find  in  16th-century 
tufted  or  piled  carpets. 

The  simple  traditional  Oriental  method  of  making  these  latter 
is  briefly  as  follows:— The  foundation  is  a  warp  of  strong  cotton 
MHhod  of  6*  hempen  or  woollen  or  silk  threads;  the  number  of 
mmkiag  which  is  regulated  by  the  breadth  of  the  carpet  and 
*°°*  the  fineness  or  coarseness  to  be  given  to  its  pile. 

*—***  Short  lengths  of  coloured  wool  or  goats'  or  camels' 
hair  or  silk  are  knotted  on  to  each  of  the  warp  threads  so  that 
-  the  two  ends  of  each  twist  or  tuft  of  coloured  yarn,  of  whatever 
material  it  n,  project  In  front.  Across  the  width  of  the  warp 
■  and  above  the  range  of  tufts  a  weft  thread  is  run  in;  another 
line  or  row  of  tufts  is  then  knotted,  and  above  this  another  weft 
thread  is  run  in  across  the  warps,  and  so  on.  These  rows  of  tufts 
and  weft  as  made  arc  compressed  together  by  means  of  a  blunt 
fork  or  rude  corrib-h'ke  instrument,  and  thus  a  compact  textile 
with  a  pile  or  tufted  surface  is  produced;  the  projecting  tufts 
are  then  carefully  clipped  to  an  even  surface.  In  the  East  the 
rude  wooden  frames  in  which  the  warp-threads  are  stretched 
cither  stand  upright  upon,  or  are  level  with,  the  ground.  They 
are  easily  transported  and  put  together,  and  the  weaving  in  them 
is  done  chiefly  by  wandering  groups  of  weavers.  The  local 
surroundings,  often  those  of  rocky  arid  districts,  in  which 
Kurdish  and  othet  families  weave  carpets  are  well  illustrated 
in  Oriental  Rugt  by  J.  H.  Mumford.  For  making  pile  carpets 
and  rugs  two  traditional  knots  are  in  use;  the  first  is  termed 
the  Turkish  or  Ghiordes  knot,  from  Ghiordes,  an  old  city  not 
far  from-  Bcpta.    It  is  in  vogue  principally  throughout  Asia 


texture*. 


Minor,  as  far  east  as  Kurdistan  and  the  Caucasus,  but  it  is  also 
used  farther  south-east  in  parts  of  Persia  and  India.  The  yard 
of  the  pile  is  knotted  in  short  lengths  upon  the  warp- threads 
so  that  the  two  outstanding  ends  of  each  knot  alternate  with 
every  .two  threads  of  the  warp.  The  second  traditional  knot  is 
the  Persian  or  Senna,  knot,  which,  though  better  calculated 
to  produce  a  close,  fine,  even,  velvety  surface,  has  in  many 
parts  of  Persia  been  abandoned  for  the  Ghiordes  knot,  which 
is  a  trifle  more  easily  tied.  The  Persian  or  Senna  knot  is  tied 
so  that  from  every  space  between  the  warp-threads  one  end  of 
the  knot  protrudes.  The  number  of  knots  to  the  inch  tied 
according  to  either  the  Turkish  or  Persian  method  is  determined 
by  the  size  and  closeness  of  the  warp-threads  and  the  size  and 
number  of  weft-threads  thrown  across  alter  each  row  of  knots. 
The  patterns  of  the  fabrics  made  by  country  weavers  are  usually 
taken  by  them  from  old  rugs.  But  in  towns  where  weaving  is 
conducted  under  more  organised  conditions  new  patterns  arc 
often  devised,  and  are  traced  sometimes  upon  great  cardboards, 
on  which  the  stitches,  or  knots,  are  indicated  by  squares  each 
painted  in  its  proper  colour.  In  some  of  the  Persian  carpets 
and  rugs  made  at  Sehna,  Kkman  and  Tabriz,  the  warp 
is  of  silk,  a  material  that  contributes  to  fine  compact  pile 
textures. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  when  cut  pile 
carpets  were  first  made  in  the  East.  Their  texture  is  certainly 
akin  to  that  of  fustian  and  velvet;  while  that  of  the  omttof 
finer  Persian  Carpets,  which  were  not  made  much  ort&aai 
earlier  than  about  the  15th  century,  is  practically  not  a* 
distinguishable  from  velvet,  having  long  or  heavy  pile. 
Fustian,  the  English  name  for  a  cut  short  pile  textile,  is  derived 
from  Fostat  (old  Cairo}*  and  such  material  is  likely  to  have  been 
made  there,  as  soon  as  anywhere  else  by  Saracens,  especially 
during  the  propitious  times  of  the  Fatimite  Kbalifs,  who  for  more 
than  two  centuries  previously  to  the  13th  century  were  noted 
for  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  all  sorts  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. It  seems  that  velvetcamc  into  use  in  Europe  not  much 
earlier  than  the  14th  century,  and  various  French  church  inven- 
tories of  the  time  contain  entries  of "  Lapis  mlus  (cut  pile  carpets) 
d'autirc  mer,  4  meltre  par  krre  "  (see  Essai  sur  Phis/qbc  des  la  pis- 
scries  ei  tapis,  by  W.  Chocqueel,  Paris,  1S63,  pp.  2  2-23).  It  is  an 
open  question  if  the  making  of  Cut  pile  carpets  in  Persia  or  by 
Saracens  elsewhere  preceded  that  of  fustians  and  velvets  or 
whether  the  developments  in  making  the  three  proceeded  pari 
passu,  » 

The  making  of  carpets  With  a  flat  surface,  however,  is  probably 
far  older  than  that  of  cut  pile  carpets,  and  characteristic  of  one 
such  old  method  is  that  in  the  making  of  Soumak  car- 
pets (Plate  IL  fig.  5),  the  ornament  of  which  done  in     JJ22, 
close  needle  stitches  with  coloured  threads  completely     \uHmcc 
conceals  the  stout  flax  or  hemp  web  which  ift  the 
essential  material  of  these  carpets.    Soumak  is  a  distortion  of 
Shemaka,  a  Caucasian  town  in  the  far  east  of  Asia  Minor.     But 
so-called  Soumak  carpets,  are  made  in  other  districts,  and  the 
particular  needlework  used  in  them  is  practically  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  on  a  smaller  scale  used  for  the  weU-kndwn  Persian 
Nakshe  or  woman's  trousering,  and  again  that  used  on  a  still 
smaller  scale  in  the  ornamentation  of  valuable  Kashmir  shawls. 
Quilted  and  chain-stitched  cotton  prayer  and  bath  rugs  from 
Persia  are  referred  to  in  the  artkle  on  Embroidery, 

Another  method  of  making  carpets  with  a  flat  surface  is  that 
of  tapestry-weaving  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  a),  which,  according  to 
existing  and  well-authenticated  specirtiens  o£  considerable 
antiquity  (already  referred  to),  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  any 
historic  process  of  ornamental  weaving  (see  Tapestey). 

Very  broadly  considered,  the  traditional  designs  or  patterns 
of  Oriental  carpets  faH  into  two  classes:  the  one,  prevailing  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  the  other,  seems  to  reflect  ^9^y9t  §m 
the  austerity  of  the  Sunni  or  orthodox  Mahotttraedans  trmUUamal 
in   making  patterns  with  abstract  geometric  and  J^jJ"*/0 
angular  forms,  stiff  interlacing  devices,  cryptic  signs  ™*it 
and  symbols  and  the  hke;  whilst  the  other  suggests 
the  freer   Aought  of   the   Shiak  or  vaarthadox'  sect,  jp 
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designs  of  ingenious  blossom  and  leafy  scrolls,  conventional 
arabesques,  botanical  and  animal  forms,  and  cartouches  enclosing 
Kufic  inscriptions  (see  the  splendid  example  known  as  the 
Ardebil  carpet,  Plate  III.  fig.  7,  and  another  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  9). 
Types  of  the  more  austere  design  occur  in  carpets  from  Afghan- 
istan, Turkestan,  Bokhara  and  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  India  and 
even  Morocco,  the  other  types  .of  freer  design  being  almost 
special  to  Persian  rugs  and  carpets. 

Next  in  historic  importance  to  Persia,  Turkestan  and.  Asia 
Minor  is  India,  where  the  making  of  cut  pile  carpets— known 
as  Kalin  and  Kalicha — was  presumably  introduced 
Jjjjjj,  bv  tbc  Mahommedans  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
14th  century.  But  the  industry  did  not  apparently 
attain  importance  until  after  the  founding  of  the  Mogul  dynasty 
by  Baber  early  in  the  16th  century.  The  designs  mainly  derived 
from  those  of  Persian  carpets  of  that  period  do  not  as  a  rule  riie. 
to  the  excellence  of  their  prototypes.  Historical  centres  of 
Indian  carpet  making  are  in  Kashmir,  the  Punjab  and  Sitid, 
and  at  Agra,  Mirzapur,  Jubbulpore,  Warangal  in  the  Deccan, 
Malabar  and  Masulipatam.  Velvets  arc  richly  embroidered  in 
gold  and  silver  thread  at  Benares  and  Murshidabad  and  used  as 
ceremonial  carpets,  and  silk  pile  carpets  are  made  atTanjoreand 
Salem.  For  the  most  part  the  best  of  the  Indian  woollen  pile 
carpets  have  been  produced  by  workers  of  repute  engaged  by 
princes,  great  nobles  and  wealthy  persons  to  carry  on  the  craft 
m  their  dwellings  and  palaces.  These  groups  of  highly  skilled 
workers  as  part  of  the  household  staff  were  paid  fixed  salaries, 
but  they  were  also  allowed  to  execute  private  orders.  During 
the  ioth  century  the  carpet  industry  was  developed  in  govern- 
ment gaols.  Produced  in  great  quantities  the  prison-made 
carpets  as  a  rule  are  less  well  turned  out,  and  the  competition 
set  up  betcwen  them  and  the  rugs  and  carpets  of  private  factories 
has  had  a  somewhat  detrimental  effect  upon  the  Industry 
generally.  Older  in  origin  than  the  cut  pile  carpets  are  those 
of  thinner  and  flat  surface  texture,  which  from  almost 
immemorial  times  have  been  woven  in  cotton  with  bluo  and 
white  or  blue  and  red  stripes  in  the  simplest  way.  These  are 
called  darts  and  satranjis,  and  are  made  chiefly  in  Benares  and 
northern  India.  They  are  also  made  in  the  south  and  by  such 
aborigines  retaining  primitive  habits  as  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  age  of  this  particular  method  of 
making  ground  or  floor  coverings. 

A  condition  that  has  always  controlled  the  designs  of  Oriental 
carpets  is  their  rectangular  shape,  more  often  oblong  than 
CoadMoa  square.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  well-schemed  border, 
coatroMag  enclosing  the  main  portion  or  field  over  which  the 
<to4»*  0/  details  of  the  pattern  are  symmetrically  distributed. 
Jjjjjjf  Simpler  patterns  In  the  fidd  of  a  carpet  or  rug  consist 
of  repetitions  of  th*  same  device  or  of  a  small  number 
of  different  devices  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  4).  Richer  patterns 
display  more  organic  pattern  in  the  construction,  of  Which  the 
leading  and  continuous  features  are  expressed  as  diversified 
bands,  scrolls  and  curved  stems;  amongst  these  latter  am  very 
varied  devices  which  play  either  predominant  or  subordinate 
parts  in  the  whole  effect  of  the  design  (Plate  III.  fig.  7). 
Angular  and  simplified  treatments  of  these  elaborate  designs 
are  rendered  in  many  Asia  Minor  or  Turkey  carpets  (Plate  I. 
fig-  3);  but  the  typical  flowing  and  more  graceful  versions  are 
of  Persian  origin  (see  Plate  III.  fig.  7,  and  Plate  IV.  fig.  9), 
usually  of  the  16th  century.  Mingled  in  such  intricate  Stem 
designs  or  "  arabesques  "  are  details  many  of  which  have  been 
derived  on  the  one  hand  from  Sassanian  and  even  from  far 
earlier  Mesopotamian  emblematical  ornament  based  on  cheetahs 
seizing  gazelles,  on  floral  fdrms,  blossoms  and  buds  ao  well  con- 
ventionalised in  Assyrian  decoration,  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  Tatar  and  Chinese  sources.  The  style,  strong  in  suggestion 
of  successive  historical  periods,  seems  to  have  been  matured 
in  Mosil  .engraved  and  damascened  metal  work  of  the  itth  and 
13th  centuries  before  its  occurrence  in  Persian  carpet  designs, 
the.finest  of  whkh  were  produced  about  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas. 
A  good  deal  earlier  than  this  period  are  carpets  designed  chiefly 
according  to  the  simpler  taste  of  the  Sunnites,  and  such  as  these 


appear  to  be  mentioned  by  Mateo  Pelo  (1256-1523)  when 
writing  that "  in  Turcomania  they,  weave  the  handsomest  carpets 
in  the  world."  He  quotes  Conia  (Konieh  in  Anatolia),  Savast 
(Sivas  in  Asia  Minor),  some.  300  m.  north-east  of  Konieh,  and 
Cassaria  (Kaisaria  or  Caesaraea  in  Anatolia)  as  the  chief  weaving 
centres.  It  is  the  carpels  from  such  places  rather  than  from 
Persia  that  appear  to  have  been  the  first  Oriental  ones  known  in 
European  countries. 

Entries  of  Oriental  carpets  are  frequent  in  the  inventories  of 
European  cathedral  treasures.  In  England,  for  instance,  carpets 
are  said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Queen  Eleanor  CM^i^  to 
of  Castile  and  her  suite  during  the  latter  part  of  the  2JJJ* 
13th  century,  who  had  them  from  Spain,  where  their 
manufacture  was  apparently  carried  on  by  Saracens  or  Moon 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pierre  Dupont,  a  master  carpet-maker  of  the  Savonnerie  (see 
below),  gives  his  opinion  in  1632  that  the  introduction  of  carpet- 
making  into  France  was  due  to  the  Saracens  after  their  defeat 
by  Charles  Mattel  in  AJ>.  726.  But  more  historically  precise 
is  the  record  in  the  book  of  crafts  {Litre  des  mHiers)  by  Etienne 
Boileau,  provost  of  the  merchants  in  Paris  (1258-1268),  of  "  the 
tapicers  or  makers  of  tapis  sarrasinois,1  who  say  that  their  craft 
is  for  the  service  only  of  churches  or  great  men  like  kings  and 
nobles."  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  Saracen  weavers  of 
rich  and  ornamental  stuffs  were  also  employed  at  Venice,  which 
was  a  chief  cent  re  for  importing  Oriental  goods,  including  carpets, 
and  distributing  them  through  western  Europe.  Dr  Bode,  in 
his  Vorderasiatischt  Kntipflcppkhe,  instances  Oriental  carpets 
with  patterns  mainly  of  geometric  and  angular  forms  represented 
in  frescoes  and  other  paintings  byDornehico  di  Bartolo  (1440), 
Niccolo  di  Buonaccorso  (1450),  Lippo  Memmi  (1480)  and  others. 

Of  greater  interest  perhaps,  and  especially  as  throwing  light 
upon  the.  trade  in,  if  not  the  making  of,  carpets  in  England 
somewhat  in  the  method  xA  contemporary  Turkey  carpets,  is 
the  specimen  represented  in  Hate  III.  fig.  6.  This  may  have 
been  made  in  England,  where  foreign  workmen,  especially 
Flemings,  were  from  early  times  often  encouraged  to  settle  in 
order  to  develop  industries,  amongst  which  pile  carpet-making 
probably  and  tapestry-weaving  certainly  were  included.  The 
earliest  record  of  tapestry-weaving  works  in  England  is  that  of 
William  Sheldon's  at  Barcheston,  Warwickshire,  in  1509,  and, 
besides  wall  hangings,  carpets  of  tapestry-weaving  were  also 
possibly  made  there.1  The  cut  pile  carpet  belonging  to-  Lord 
Verulam  (Plate  111.  fig.  6)  was  perhaps  made  at  Norwich.  It 
has  a  repeating  and  simply  contrived  continuous  pattern  of 
carnations  and  intertwining  stems  with  a  large  lozenge  in  the 
centre  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England  with  the  letters  E.  EL 
(Elizabeth  Regioa)  and  the  date  1570.  It  also  has  the  arms  of 
the  borough  of  Ipswich  and  those  of  the  family  of  Harboitie. 
The  sequence  or  continuity  of  its  border  pattern  fails  in  the 
corners  at  one  end  of  the  rug  or  carpet  in  a  way  very  common 
to  many  Asia  Minor  and  Spanish  carpets  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  3, 
Plate  II  fig.  4,  and  Plate  IV.  fig.  10);  not,  however,. to  the  majority 
of  Persian  carpets  (see  Plate  1IL  fig.  7,  and  Plate  IV.  fig.  8).  A 
large  cut  pile  carpet  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  a 
repeating  pattern  of  star  devices,  rather  Moorish  in  style,  with 
the  inscription  on  one  end  of  the  border,  "  Feare  God  and  Keep 
His  Commandments,  made  in  the  yeare  1603,"  and  in  the  field 
the  shield  of  arms  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley  of  Thakcham,  Sussex, 
impaling  those  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Elmcs  of  Lifford,  Northamp- 
tonshire. Tins  may  have  been  made  in  England.  A  carpet  of 
•very  similar  design,  especially  in  its  border,  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
painting  by  Marc  Gheeraedts  of  the  conference  at  old  Somerset 
House  of  English  and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  (1604),  now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London.    A  more  important  and 

1  The  tapissiers  sarrasinois  were  apparently  the  makers  of  plied 
or  velvety  carpets,  and  have  always  been  written  about  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  tapissiers  de  haute  liite  or  tapissiers  noitrct,  who  it 
appears  did  not  weave  piled  or  velvety  material,  but  made  tapestry- 
woven  hangings  and  coverings  for  furniture. 

*  In  Hakluyt's  Voyages  mention  is  made  of  directions  having  been 

frven  to  Morgan  Hubblethorne.  a  dyer,  to  proceed  (about  1570?  to 
'ertin  to  karnthe  arts  of  dyeing  and  of  making  carptta* 
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finer  carpet  belongs  to  the  Gu^m'*  Company  (Plate  IV.  fig.  a), 
tad  is  of  Persian  design,  into  whkh  are  introduced  the  arms  of 
the  company,  shields  "with  eagles,  and  -white  panels  with  English 
letters,  the  monogram  .of  Robert  Bell  the  master  in  1634,  but 
this  was  made  at  Lahore1  to  his  order. 

Before  dealing  with  later  phases  of  the  carpet  industry  in 
England,  mention  may  mow  be  made  of  Spanish  carpets,  of 
^^  European  as  distinct  from  Saracenic  or  Persian 
22JJ<g,      design;  the  making  of  them  dates  at  least  from  the 

end  of  the  15th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  specimens  of  them 
have  been  obtained  for  public  collections,  and  at  present  little 
is  known  of  the  factories  in  Spain  whence  they  came.  A  large 
and  most  interesting  series  is  shown  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  a  portion  of  1  one  of  the  earlier  of  the  Spanish  cut 
pile  carpets  in  that  museum  is  given  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  10.  The 
inner  rapeating  pattern  has  suggestions  of  a  lingering  Moorish 
influence,  but  a  superior  version  of  it  with  better  dennitfonia  to  be 
seen  m  extant  bits  of  Spanish  shuttle-woven  silks  of  the  16th 
century.  The  border  of  distorted  dragon-like  creatures  is  of  a 
Renaissance  style,  and  this  style  is  more  pronounced  in  other 
Spanish  carpets  having  borders  of  poorly  treated  Italian  16th- 
century  pilaster  ornament.  Beside  cut  pile,  many  Spanish 
carpets  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  have  looped  and  flat 
surf  aces,  and  bear  Spanish  names  and  inscriptions;  .nany  too  are 
of  needlework  in  tent  or  cross  stitch. 

Another  interesting  class  of  very  fine  pile  carpets  that  has  also 
become  known  comparatively  recently  to  collectors  is  the  so- 
__  .  called  Polish  carpets,  generally  made  of  silk  pile  for 
22^1*      *ke  ornament,  which  is  distinctively  Oriental,  and  of 

gold  and  silver  thread  textile  for  the  ground,  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  early  17th  century  Brusa  fabrics. 
Many  of  these  carpets  are  in  the  Czartoryski  collection  at  Cracow, 
They  are  discussed  by  Dr  Bode  in  his  treatise  on  Oriental  carpets 
already  referred  to.  European  coats  of  arms  of  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  made  are  often  Introduced  into  them,  sometimes 
different  in  workmanship  from  that  of  the  carpets,  though  there 
are  specimens  in  which  the  workmanship  is  the  same  throughout. 
The  details  of  their  designs  consist  for  the  most  part  of  arabesques 
and  long  curved  serrated  leaves  similar  to  such  as  are  commonly 
used  in  Rhodian  pottery  decoration  of  the  16th  century,  though 
more  typical  of  those  so  frequent  in  17th-century  Turkish 
ornament.  Various  considerations  lead  to  the  .conclusion  that 
these  so-called  Polish  carpets  were  probably  made  in  cither 
Constantinople  or  Damascus  Qoprie  Damasdani  frequently 
occur  in  Venetian  inventories  of  the  x6th  century)  ratherthen,  as 
has  been  thought,  by  the  Persian  workmen  employed  at  the 
Mazarski  silk  factory  which  lasted  for  a  short  period  only  during 
the  iSth  century  at  Sleucz  in  Poland. 

The  European  carpet  manufactory/  of  which  a  continuous 
history  for  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  recorded  with 

exceptional  completeness,  is  that  which  has  been 
Carpet*      maintained  under  successive  regimes,  royal,  imperial 

and  republican,  in  France— at  the  H6tel  des  Gobelins 

in  Paris.  Seventy  years  before  its  organization  under 
Colbert  in  1667  as  a  state  manufactory  (Manufacture  RoyaU  des 
M cables  de  la  Couronne),  Henry  IV.  had  founded  royal  art  work- 
shops for  all  sorts  of  decorative  work,  at  the  Louvre;  and  here  in 
1 604  a  workroom  was  established  for  making  Oriental  carpets  by 
the  side  of  that  which  existed  for  making  lapis  flamands.  In 
1610  letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  Sieur  Fortier,  who  has 
been  reputed  to  be  the  first  inventor  in  France  of  the  art  of 
making  in  silk  and  wool  real  Turkey  and  other  piled  carpets  with 
grounds  of  gold  thread,  which  must  have  been  sumptuous 
fabrics  probably  resembling  the  so-called  Polish  carpets  of  this 
date1.  Some  ten  years  later  it  is  recorded  that  Pierre  Dupont  and 
Simon  Lourdct  started  a  pile  carpet  (tapis  veloulfs)  manufactory 
at  ChaiUot  (Paris)  in  large  premises  which  had  been  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap— whence  the  name  of  "  Savonnerie."  To 
this  converted  manufactory  were  transferred  in  1631  the  carpet- 

1  The  Royal  Factory  at  Lahore  was  established  by  Akbar  the  Great 
in  the  16th  century. 
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makers  from  the  Louvtc,  and  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
crown  it  continued  its  operations  for  many  years  at  Chaillot.  It 
was  not  until  1828  that  the  making  of  tapis  dc  la  Savonnerie 
(pile  carpets  of  a  fine  velvety  character)  was  transferred  to  the 
H6td  des  Gobelins.  Here,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Savonnerie, 
carpets  are  made  others  which,  like  those  of  Beauvais  (where 
■a  manufactory  of  hangings  and  carpets  was  established  by 
Colbert  in  1664),  are  tapis  ras  or  non-piled  carpets,  being  of 
tapestry-weaving,  as  also  are  those  made  by  old-established 
firms  at  Aubusson  and  at  Felletin,  where  the  manufacture 
was  flourishing,  at  the  former  place  in  173a  and  at  the  latter 
in  1737, 

Returning  now  to  England,  there  are  evidences  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  if  not  earlier,  that  Walloon  aad  Flemish 
makers  of  Turkey  pile  carpets  had  settled  and  set  up  works  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  A  protective  charter,  for  instance, 
was  granted  in  1 701  by  William  III.  to  weavers  in  Axnunster  and 
Wilton.  The  ultimate  celebrity  of  the  pile  carpet  industry  at 
Wilton  was  due  mainly  to  the  interest  taken  in  it  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  century  by  Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  who  in  the  course  of  his  travels  abroad  collected 
certain  French  aad  Walloon  carpct-makera  to  work  for  him  in 
Wiltshire — over  tbcra  he  put  two  Frenchmen,  Aatoine  Dufossy 
and  Pierre  Jemale.  .More  notable,  however,  than  these  is  Pdre 
Norbert,  who  naturalized  himself  as  an  Englishman,  changed  his 
name  to  Parisot,  and  started  a  manufactory  of  pile  carpets  and  a 
training  school  in  the  craft  at  Fulham  about  1751.  In  1753  he 
wrote  and  published  "  An  account  of  the  new  manufactory  of 
Tapestry  after  the  manner  of  that  at  the  Gobelins,  and  of  carpets 
after  the  manner  of  that  at  Chaillot  (ut\  Savonnerie)  now  under- 
taken at  Fulham  by  Mr  Peter  Parisot."  Two  refugee  French 
carpet-makers  from  the  Savonnerie  had  arrived  in  London  in 
1750,  and  started  weaving  a  specimen  carpet  in  Westminster. 
Parisot,  having  found  thorn  out,  induced  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
to  furnish  funds  for  then  removal  to  better  workrooms  at 
Paddington.  The  carpet  when  finished  was  presented  by  the 
duke  to  the  priAcess  dowager  of  Wales.  Parisot  quarrelled  with 
his  two  employees,  enticed  others  to  come  over,  and  then  removed 
the  carpet  works  from  Paddington  to  Fulham.  A  worker, 
J.  Baptiste  Grignon,  writing  to  "  Mr  Parisot  in  Foulleroe  Manu- 
factory," mentions  the  marked  preference  "  shown  by  the 
English  court  for  velvet,"  and  how  much  a  "chair-back  he  had 
worked  in  the  manner  of  the  Savonnerie  had  been  admired." 
Correspondence  published  in  the  Noifvdles  Archives  de  Part 
Jr*n&U  (1878)  largely  relates  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  stop  the  emigration  to  England  of  workers  from  the 
Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie.  Parisot's  Fulham  works  were  sold 
up  in  1 7  55.  He  then  tried  to  start  a  manufactory  at  Exeter,  but 
apparently  without  success,  as  in  1 756  his  Exeter  stock  was  sold 
in  the  Great  J*iaxza  auction  rooms,  Covent  Garden.  Joseph 
Baretti  (Dr  Johnson's  friend),  writing  from  Plymouth  on  the 
18th  of  April  1760,  alludes  to  his  having  that  morning  visited 
the  Exeter  manufactory  of  tapisserits  de  Gobelins  "  founded  by 
a  distinguished  anti-Jesuit— the  renowned  Father  Nobert." 
Previously  to  this  a  Mr  Passavant  of  Exeter*  bad  received  in 
*75$  a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London  for  making  a 
carpet  in  "  imitation  of  those  brought  from  the  East  and  called 
Turky  carpets."  Similar  premiums  had  been  awarded  by  the 
society  in  1 7  57  to  a  Mr  Moore  of  Cbiswell  Street,  Moorfidds,  and 
to  a  Mr  Whjtty  of  Axminstcr.  In  1 759  a  society's  premium  was 
won  by  Mr  Jeffer  of  Frome.  In  the  Transactions  4/  the  Society, 
voL  I,  dated  1783,  it  is  stated  that  by  their  rewards,  the  manu- 
facture of "  Turky-carpets  is  now  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  brought  to  a  degree  of  elegance  and  beauty 
which  the  Turky  carpets  never  attained."  Such  records  as 
these  convey  a  fair  notion  of  the  sporadic  attempts  which  im- 
mediately preceded  a  systematic  manufacture  of  pile  carpets  in 
this  country.  Whilst  the  Wilton  industry  survived,  that  actually 

*  A  wealthy  serge-maker  of  Swiss  nationality,  who  had  been 
settled  for  some  years  in  Exeter,  and  bought  up  the  plant  of  Parisot's 
Juccter  works.  (See  Bulletin  dela  sociSU  de  I'histoire  dt  I' art  francait, 
P-  97»  vol.  J  875  to  1878.) 
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carried  on  at  Axminster  died  towards  the  end  of  the  i&th  century, 
and  the  name  of  Axminster  like  that  of  Savonncrie  carpets  now 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  locally  deceased  manufactory, 
much  as  m  a  parallel  way  Brussels  carpets  seem  to  owe  their  name 
to  the  renown  of  Brussels  as  an  important  centre  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  for  tapestry-weaving. 

Before  the  existence  of  steam-driven  carpet-making  machinery 
in  England,  employers,  following  the  example  set  by  the  French, 
applied  the  Jactruard  apparatus,  for  regulating  and 
ajdMoecr*  **c^tatm8  tnc  weaving  of  patterns,  to  the  hand 
*  manufacture  of  carpets.  This  was  early  in  the  10th 
century;  a  great  acceleration  in  producing  English  carpets  oc* 
curred,  severely  threatening  the  industry  as  pursued  (largely  for 
tapis  ras)  at  Toarnai  in  Belgium,  at  Nimcs,  Abbeville,  Aubusson, 
Beauvafs,  Tourcoing  and  Lannoy  in  France.  The  severity  of 
the  competition,  however,  was  still  more  increased  when  English 
enterprise,  developing  the  inventions  of  Erastus  B.  Bigclow 
(1814-1870)  of  America  and  Mr  William  Wood  of  England, 
took  the  lead  in  perfecting  Jacquard  weaving  carpet  looms 
worked  by  steam,  which  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  many  power- 
loom  carpet  manufactories  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
not  until  1880  that  French  pile  carpet  manufacturers  began 
to  adopt  similar  carpet  power-looms,  importing  them  from 
England. 

•These  machines  for  weaving  pile  carpets,  either  looped  (bond/) 
as  in  Brussels,  or  cut  (vdoutf)  as  in  Wilton  or  Axminster  carpets, 
were  similar  in  all  respects  to  such  as  had  been  in  use  by  the 
important  English  manufacturers — CrossIcyofHalifax,Templeton 
of  Glasgow,  Humphreys  of  Kidderminster,  Southwell  of  Bridg- 
north, and  others.  A  so-called  tapestry  carpet  weaving-loom 
was  invented  by  Richard  Whytock  of  Edinburgh  in  183?,  but 
it  was  not  brought  to  sufficient  completeness  for  sustained 
manufacture  until  1855.  Th*  essential  feature  of  Mr  Whytock  % 
process  was  that  the  warp-threads  were  dyed  and  parti-coloured, 
in  such  a  way  that  when  woven  the  several  points  of  colour 
formed  the  pattern  of  the  whole  fabric.  Although  the  name 
'*  tapestry  "  is  used,  the  texture  of  these  wares  has  but  a  remote 
likeness  to  that  of  handmade  tapestry  hangings  and  carpets 
Such  as  those  of  the  Gobelins  and  Aubusson  manufactories,  nor 
Is  it  the  same  as  the  texture  of  Brussels  carpets.  Machine-made 
tapestry  carpets  are  also  called  "  ingrain  "  carpets,  because  the 
wool  or  worsted  is  dyed  in  the  grain,  I.e.  before  manufacture. 
Germany  m  her  manufacture  of  carpets  resorts  chiefly  to  the 
**  ingrain  "  process,  but  in  common  with  Holland  and  Belgium 
she  produces  pile  (looped  and  cut)  carpets  from  power-looms. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are  many  similar  and  very 
important  carpet  manufactories;  and  Austria  produces  fine  cut 
pHe  carpels  (veloutis),  the  designs  of  which  are  largely  derived 
from  those  of  the  Aubusson  tapestry-woven  carpets  (lapis  ras). 

Lengths  or  pieces  of  felt  and  other  substantial  material  are 
frequently  made  for  floor  and  stair  carpeting,  and  are  often 
printed  with  patterns.  These  of  course  come  into  quite  another 
class  technically.  The  technological  aspects  of  the  several 
branches  of  carpet  manufacture  by  machinery  are  treated  in 
the  articles  on  Texttxe-Printdkj  and  Weaving.  Briefly,  the 
products  of  carpet  manufacture  practically  fall  into  three  main 
divisions:  (1)  Pile  carpets  (lapis  moguettis)  which  are  either 
looped  (boucli)  or  cut  (vdouti);  (2)  flat  surface  carpets  (tapis  ras) 
as  in  hand  tapestry- woven  material;  and  (3)  printed  stuffs 
used  for  carpeting. 

Whilst  the  production  of  carpets  by  steam  power  predomi- 
nates in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  at 
one  time  appeared  to  be  giving  the  coup  it  grace  to 
hmo+mrit lne  craft  of  making  carpets  by  hand,  there  has  been  in 
ca/p*««.  recent  times  a  revival  in  this  latter,  and  many  carpets 
of  characteristic  modem  design,  several  of  them 
made  in  England,  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  late  William 
Morris,  who  devoted  much  of  Iris  varied  energies  to  tapestry 
weaving  and  pile  carpet  weaving  by  hand,  both  of  which  crafts 
arc  being  fostered  as  cottage  industries  in  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  England.  At  the  tame  time  leading  English  carpet 
manufactures   continue    to   produce    hand-made  carpets  a* 


occasion  requires.  In  France  a  much  mo  re 'systematic  existence 
of  tapestry  weaving  and  pile  carpet  making  by  hand  has  been 
maintained  and  is  of  course  attributable  to  the  perennial  activity 
of  the  state  tapestry  works  in  Paris  (at  the  .Gobelins  workshops) 
and  in  Beauvais,  and  of  corresponding  works  managed  by  private 
enterprise  at  Aubusson  and  elsewhere. 

Designing  patterns  for  English  carpet  manufacture  is  now 
more  organized  than  it  was,  and  greater  thought  and  invention 
are  given  to  devising  ornament  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  floor 
coverings.  Before  1850  and  for  a  few  years  later,  rather  rude 
realistic  representations  of  animals  and  botanical  forms  (decadent 
versions  of  Savonncrie  designs)  were  often  wrought  in  rags  and 
carpets,  and  survivals  of  these  are  still  to  be  met  with,  but  the 
lessons  that  have  been  subsequently  derived  fromintelligontstudy 
of  Oriental  designs  have  resulted  in  the  definite  designing  of 
conventional  forms  for  surface  patterns.  The  early  movement 
in  this  direction  owes  much  to  the  teaching  of  Owen  Jones, 
and  in  its  later  and  rather  freer  phases  the  Morris  influence  has 
been  powerful.  Schools  of  art  at  Glasgow,  at  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham and  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  trained 
and  continue  to  train  designers,  whose  work  has  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  an  English  style  with  a  new  note,  which,  as 
a  French  writer  puts  it,  has  created  a  sensation  in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  fact  in  all  Europe  and  America. 

France  retains  that  facility  of  execution  and  liveliness  in 
invention  which  have  been  nurtured  for  over  three  hundred 
years  by  systematic  governmental  solicitude  for  education 
in  decorative  design  and  enterprise  in  perfecting  manufacture. 
Her  Aubusson  and  Savonncrie  carpets  have  maintained  a  style 
of  design  in  form  and  colour  entirely  different  from  any  that 
clearly  throws  back  to  Oriental  principles,  and  many  of  the 
designs  for  the  finer  and  larger  of  these  carpets  are  schemed 
with  large  central  oval  panels,  garlands  of  flowers  and  fantastic 
frames  very  much  on  the  plan  of  what  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  the  decoration  of  ceilings.  At  the  same  time  the  style  called 
Part  nouvcau  has  become  developed.  It  largely  grows  from 
very  fanciful  dispositions  of  free-growing  natural  forms,  as  well 
as  curiously  curvrd  and  tenuous  forms,  many  of  which  arc 
bone-like  and  fibre-like  in  character,  flat  in  treatment  and  rather 
thin  and  washy  in  colour,  and  its  influence  has  slightly  percolated 
into  designs  for  pHe  carpets.  This  style,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  the  more  robust,  less  fantastic  and  rather  fuller-coloured 
English  style,  has  found  followers  in  England,  America  and 
Germany,  but  the  bulk  of  the  designs  now  used  in  power  carpet 
looms  seems  to  be  mainly  of  Oriental  descent. 

The  more  Important  art  museums  in  Europe  contain  collections 
of  Oriental  carpets,  and  the  history  of  many  is  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. The  subject  has  become  one  of  serious  study,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  published  and  elucidated  by  means  of  weft- 
executed  coloured  reproductions  of  carpets  and  rugs  preserved 
in  both  public  and  private  collections! 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.— (1)  An  Account  of  the  Ne*  Manufactory  oj 
Tapestry  after  the  manner  of  that  at  the  CobeUns;  and  of  Carfxrs 
after  the  manner  of  that  at  ChaVlot,  Src,  now  undertaken  at  Fulhant, 
by  Mr  Peter  Parisot  (London,  Dodsley,  1753,  8vo).  This  is  prob- 
ably the  only  account  of  carpet-making  in  England  during  the  18th 
century;  it  re  of  peculiar  interest  in  that  respect,  and  as  containing 
a  statement  that  "  the  Manufacture  of  Chaillot  is  altogether  of  wool, 
and  worked  in  the  manner  of  Velvet.  All  sorts  of  Figures  of  Men 
and  Animals  may  be  imitated  in  this  work;  but  Fruits  and  Floucrs 
answer  better;  and  the  propcrcst  employment  for  this  Art  is  to 
make  Carpets  and  all  sorts  of  Skreens."  (2)  Etsai  tur  t'kutoire  el 
la  situation  adudle  de  V Industrie,  des  tapisserks  et  iapisk  by  W. 
Chocqueel  (Paris,  1861).  (3)  Vol.  xi.  of  Reports  on  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  of  1867,  containing  "  Report  on  Carpets.  Tapestry 
and  other  stuffs  for  Furniture,  by  Matthew  Digby  Wyatf. 
F.S.A.  (1868).  In  reviewing  the  modern  products  shown  at  the 
exhibition.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  discusses  at  some  length  the  aesthetics 
of  carpet  design.  (4)  British  Manufacturing  Industries,  edited  by 
G.  Phillips  Bcvan,  "  Carpets,"  by  Christopher  Fresser  (London. 
1876).  *($)  A Itorientalische  Teptichmuster nach BHdern  und Originates 
dtsxv.-xvl.  Jahrhunderts.  by  Julius  Lessing  (Berin,  1877).  •  Numerous 
Deferences  art  made  in  tab  illustrated  work  to  the  carpet  designs 
that  occur  in  paintings  by  Italian  and  Flemish  masters.  (6)  Eastern 
Carpets,  by  Vmcent  }•  Kobin«on,  with  water-colour  drnwinp*.  hy  K. 
Julia  Robuuoa  (London,  1883,  large  4to).     In  this  publication, 
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lions,  ia  engraved  metal  work  aad  those  ol  carpets.  (10)  Oriaita 
CflWi/i,  published  by  the  Austrian  Commercial  nluseum  (English 
edition  by  C.  Purdon  Clarke)  (Vienna.  iSas-lgno).  TniTcontairis  a 
•erics  of  monograph,  by  J.  M.  Storkel.  rTrnvrria:  D,  William  Bode, 
Berlin:  Vincent   Robinson,   London;   M.  Gerspoch,    -    ■      -     - 
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City  of  London,  by  A.  F.  Kcndrick,  with  a  colour-plan  of 
run-Labis  carpet,  rruide  to  the  order  of  the  matter  ol  the  com- 
pany in  1634  at  Lahore.  (18)  Journal  tj  Indian  AH  and  Industry; 
Indus*  Carpels  and  Kta  (parts  S;  to  94)  (London,  190s  and 
1006).  Upwards  ol  nini'tv-oir.e  illustrations  of  many  varieties  of 
Indian  and  Persian  carpets  are  given  in  this  publication,  a  large 
nil  ruber  showing  camascd  versions  of  hue  dnigus,  tj-  Borne  from  the 
Peaiab,  Wnrangal,  Minapur  and  Elura.  thsae  from  Yaikind 
eihibit  Tatar  and  Chinese  influences.  (lo)  A  History  of  Oriental 
Carpels  before  sSoa,  by  F.  B.  Martin,  published  by  the  State  Primi"? 
Office  10  Vienna  (Bernanl  ImarfreV  f^nd™,.  1006).  This  contains 
a  nooes  of  einllent 
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a  political  dang  term  for  a  person  who 
aland!  fls  a  candidate  for  election  in  a  locality  in  which  he  is  a 
etranger.  It  Is  par  lieu  larly  used  of  such  a  candidate  sent,  dowa 
by  the  central  party  trrgsrtleitlon.  The  fentt  was  drat  used  in 
the  wtstern  stales  of  America  of  speculative  banked  who  were 
avid  to  have  started  business  vd th  no  other  property  than  what 
they  could  carry  fn  a  carrwt-bng,  and  absconded  when  they 
faDed.  The  term  became  of  general  tat  in  American,  pontic* 
in  the  rrton.Ttruction  period  after  the  Civil  War,  ai  a  term 
of  contempt  for  Uve  northern  political  adventurers  in  the  South 
who,  by  the  hHp  Of  the  negro  vote,  gained  control  of  the  ad- 
ministraHon. 

CARPnT-KhWHT,  properly  one  who  has  been  knighted  in 
time  of  peace  on  the  carpet  before  the  king's  throne,  and  not 
on  the  field  of  battle  as  an  immediate  reward  (or  valour  It  la 
used  aa  a  term  of  rtproach  lor  a  soldier  who  stays  at  home, 
and  avoid*  active  service  and  its  hardships,  with  a  particular 
refrrencr  to  the  carpet  erf  a  lady's  chamber,  in  which  such  a 
faineant  soldier  lingers. 


CARPI,  OlROiiHO  DA  (ijoi-iccM,  Italian  histoikftl  and 
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as  originals  by  CorEeggw.  It  is  probable 
UuU  not  alew  pictures  yet  attributed  to  the  great  painter  ate  in 
reality  the  work  of  his  parasite.  Da  Carpi's  best  paintings  arc 
a  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  church  of  St  Francis  at 
Rovigo;  a  Madonna,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  a  S( 
Catharine,  al  Bologna;  and  the  Si  George  and  the  Si  Jerome, 

CAHPI.UGO  DA,  Italian  [jth-century painter, was Jong  held  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  in,  chiaroscuro,  afterwards  brought 
la  such  perfection  by  Parmigiano  and  by  Balzaaac  Peruani  of 
Siena.  Trerraearchrsof  MicheelHuber(r7i7-i8o4)andJohft*n 
Goltlob  Imrnanuel  Breftkopf  (1710-1704)  have  proved,  however, 
thai  this  art  was1  known  and  practised  in  Germany  by  Johenn 
Ulrich  Pilgrim  (Wacotltn)  and  Nikolans  Alexander  Mnir  (1450- 
c,  15J0),  at  least  as  early  aa  [499,  while  the  data  of  the  oldest 
of  Da  Carpi's  prints  is  1518.  Prinlingin  chiaroscuro  is  performed 
by  using  several  Uocloj.  Da  Carpi  usually  employed  three — 
one  tor  the  outline  and  darker  shadows,  another  for  the  lighter 
shadows,  and  a  third  tor  the  helf-tial.  By  mean*  *f  them  he 
printed  engraving  after  aeveral  picturaa  and  after  some  of  the 
cartoons  ol  Raphael.  Of  time  a  Sybil,  a  Descent,  from  the 
Crass,  and  a  Hisiiuy  of  Sodom  the  Sorcerer  are  the  moat 
retnarksbJc, 

CARPI,  a  Dana,  tribe  eaubiished  upon  the  lower  Danube 
from  the  rst  eeanuty  nx.  They  rose  to  conaidcrabre  power 
during  th*  3rd  century  A.D.,  and  dairning  to  be  superior  to  the 
Ooths  axcordinadV  dcroawied  that  their  incursions  into  Roman 
territory  Ultewise  should  be  bought  oil  by  tribute.  When  Ibfa 
was  refused  they  invaded  in  force,  but  were  beaten  back  by  the 
emperor  Philip.  Alter  this  they  joined  with  the  Goths  in  their 
successful  inroads  until  both  nations  were  defeated  by  Claudius 
Gothicus.  Later,  after  repeated  defeats  under  Diocletian  and 
GnJerius,  they  were  taken  under  Roman  protection  and  the 
greater  pan  established  in  the  provinces  of  Panaonla  and 
Mnesia;  some  were  left  beyond  the  Danube,  and  they  are  last 
heard  of  as  allies,  of  the  Hum  and  Srfri  in  the  time  of  The*dosiiai 
I.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  Harpii  and  a  town  Hatpin,  This  was  no 
doubt  the  form  the  name  assumed  In  the  mouths  of  throe 
Germanic  neighbours,  Baatarnae  and  Goth*.  (E.  H.  hi.) 

CARPI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Errnlia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Modem,  o  m.  N.N.W.  by  rail  from  the  town  ol 
Modena.  Pop.  (1005)  Trig  (town),  37,135  (commune).  It  Is 
the  junction  of  a  branch  line  to  ReRgio  nell' Kmilii  via  Corregido. 
and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district.  Carpi  contain 
several  Renaissance  buildings  of  interest,  the  facade  of  the  obt 
cathedral  {an  early  Romanesque  building  in  origin,  with  some 
early  15th-century  Frescoes),  the  new  cathedral  (after  1513), 
perhaps  the  nave  of  S.  NicccJo  and  a  palace,  all  being  by 
Baldassarc  Paruaii:  while  the  prince's  palace  (with  a  goad 
court  and  a  chapel  containing  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Loacbi  of 
Parma,  1480^540)  and  the  colonnades  opposite  the  theatre 
are  also  good.  These,  and  the  fori ificat ions,  an  all  due  to 
Alberto  Pio  of  Carpi,  a  pupil  of  Aldus  Manutlua,  expelled  in 
iS'5  by  Charles  V.,  the  principality  being  given  to  the  hmiEe  of 

CABPItn,  JOANNES  DB  PLAtTO,  the  first  ttteteorthy  Euro- 
pean ciplorer  of  the  Mongol  empire  (in  the  ijth  century), 
and  the  author  of  the  earliest  important  Western  work  on 
northern  and  central  Asia,  Russian  Europe,  and  other  region* 
of  the  Tatar  dominion.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Dmbria.  where  a  place  formerly  called  Plan  del  Carpine,  but  now 
Piano  della  Magione,  stands  near  Perugia,  on  the  road  to  Cortotn- 
HeVss  one  of  the  companions  and  disciples  of  his  countryman 
St  Francis  of  Assist,  and  from  sundry  indications  can  hardly 
have  been  younger  than  the  tatter,  born  In  11B1.  Joannes  bore 
a  high  repute  in  the  order,  and  took  a  foremost  part  in  the 
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propagation  of  Its  teaching  In  northern  Europe,  holding  suc- 
cessively the  offices  of  warden  (eustos)  in  Saxony,  and  of  provincial 
(minister)  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  of  Spain,  perhaps  of 
Barbary,  and  of  Cologne.  He  was  in  the  last  post  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Mongol  invasion  of  eastern  Europe  and  of  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Liegnitz  (April  o,  1241),  which  threatened  to  cast 
European  Christendom  beneath  the  feet  of  barbarous  hordes. 
The  dread  of  the  Tatars  was,  however,  still  on  men's  mind  four 
years  later,  when  Pope  Innocent  IV.  despatched  the  first  formal 
Catholic  mission  to  the  Mongols  (124s),  partly  to  protest  against 
the  fetter's  invasion  of  Christian  lands,  partly  to  gain  trustworthy 
information  regarding  the  hordes  and  their  purposes;  behind 
there  may  have  lurked  the  beginnings  of  a  policy  much  developed 
In  after-time— that  of  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with  a 
power  whose  alliance  might  be  invaluable  against  Islam. 

At  the  bead  of  this  mission  the  pope  placed  Friar  Joannes, 
it  this  time  certainly  not  far  from  sixty-five  years  of  age;  and 
to  his  discretion  nearly  everything  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mission  seems  to  have  been  left.  The  legate  started  from 
Lyons,  where  the  pope  then  resided,  on  Easter  day  (April  16, 
1*45),  Accompanied  by  another  friar,  one  Stephen  of  Bohemia, 
who  broke  down  at  Kanev  near  Kiev,  and  was  left  behind. 
After  seeking  counsel  of  an  old  friend,  Wenceslaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  Carpini  was  joined  at  Breslau  by  another  Minorite, 
Benedict  the  Pole,  appointed  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  on- 
ward Journey  lay  by  Kiev;  the  Tatar  posts  were  entered  at 
Kanev ^  and  thence. the  route  ran  across  the  Dnieper  (Neper, 
ffopere,  in  Carpini  and  Benedict)  to  the  Don  and  Volga  (Etkilin 
Benedict;  Carpini  is  the  first  Western  to  give  us  die  modern 
name).  Upon  the  last-named  stood  the  Ordu  or  camp  of  Batu, 
the  famous  conqueror  of  eastern  Europe,  and  the  supreme 
Mongol  commander  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire,  as 
veil  as  one  of  the  most  senior  princes  of  the  house  of  Jenghi*. 
Here  the  envoys,  with  their  presents,  had  to  pass  between  two 
fires,  before  being  presented  to  the  prince  (beginning  of  April 
1346).  Batu  ordered  them  to  proceed  onward  to  the  court  of 
the  supreme  khan  in  Mongolia;  and  on  Easter  day  once  mom 
(April  8, 1246)  they  started  on  the  second  and  most  formidable 
pectof  their  Journey—"  so  01/'  writes  the  legate, "  that  we  could 
•scarcely  ait  a  hose;  and  throughout  all  that  Lent  our  food  had 
been  nought  but  mMlet  with  salt  and  water,  and  with  only  snow 
mdtcd  in  a  kettle  for  drink,"  Their  bodies  were  tightly  bandaged 
to  enable  them  to  endure  the  excessive  fatigue  of  this  enormous 
tide,  which  led  them  across  the  Jaec  or  Ural  river,  and  north  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  to  the  Jazartes  or  Syr  D§ja*{*mdam 
fiuvius  magnus  cujus  nomen  ignoramus),  and  the  Manor— edwn 
cities  whkh  then  stood  on  its  banks;  then  along  the  shores  of 
the  Danngarian  lakes;  and  so  forward,  till,  on  the  feast  of  St 
Mary  Magdslfna  (July  22),  they  reached  at  last  the  imperial 
camp  called  Sira  Orda  (ix.  Yellow  Pavilion),  near  Karakorum 
and  die  Orkhon  river— this  stout-hearted  old  man  having  thus 
-ridden  something  like  3000  m.  in  106  days. 

Since  the  death  of  Okkodai  the  imperial  authority  had  been 
in  interregnum.  Kuyuk,  Okkodai's  eldest  son,  had  now  been 
designated  to  the  throne;  his  formal  election  in  a  great  Kurukai, 
or  diet  of  the  tribes,  took  place  while  the  friars  were  at  Sira  Orda, 
along  with  3000  to  4000  envoy*  and  deputies  frpm  all  parts  of 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  bearing  homage,  tribute  and  presents. 
They  afterwards,  on  the  24th  of  August,  witnessed  the  formal 
enthronement  at  another  camp  in  the  vicinity  called  the  Golden 
Ordu,  after  which  they  were  presented  to  the  emperor.  It  was 
nrnvtiH  November  that  they  got  tfceirctfsnnssal,  bearing  a  letter 
to  the  pope  in  Mongol,  Arabic  and  Latin,  which  was  little  else 
than  a  brief  imperious  assertion  of  the  khan's  office  as  the  scourge 
of  God.  Then  commenced  their  long  winter  journey  homeward; 
often  they  had  to  lie  on  the  bare  snow,  or  on  the  ground  scraped 
bare  of  snow  with  the  traveller's  foot  They  reached  Kiev  on  the 
Oth  of  June  1247.  There,  and  on  their  further  journey,  the 
Slavonic  Christians  welcomed  them  as  risen  from  the  dead,  with 
festive  hospitality.  Crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  they  found 
the  pope  still  at  Lyons,  and  thorn  delivered  their  report  and  the 
fckaa's  latter; 


Not  long  afterwards  Friar  Joannes  was  rewarded  wifli  the 
archbishopric  of  Antivari  in  Dalmatia,  and  was  sent  as  legate 
to  St  Louis.  The  date  of  his  death  may  be  fired,  with  the  help 
of  the  Franciscan  Uartyroiogy  and  other  authorities,  as  the  1st 
of  August  1253;  hence  it  is  dear  that  John  did  not  long  survrva 
the  hardships  of  his  journey. 

He  recorded  the  information  that  he  had  collected  in  a  work, 
variously  entitled  in  the  MSS.  Historic  Mpngoiorum  quos  *0$ 
Tartoros  appeUamus,  and  Liber  Tartarorum,  or  Toiarorum*  This 
treatise  is  divided  into  eight  ample  chapters  on  the  country, 
climate,  manners,  religion,  character,  history,  poliey  and  tactics 
of  the  Tatars,  and  on  the  best  way  of  opposing  them,  followed  by 
a  single  (ninth)  chapter  on  the  regions  passed  through.  The 
book  thus  answers  to  its  title.  Like  some  other  famous  medieval 
itineraries  it  shows  an  entire  absence  of  a  traveller's  or  author's 
egotism,  and  contains^  even  in  the  last  chapter,  scarcely  any 
personal  narrative.  Carpini  was  not  only  an  old  man  wnen 
he  went  cheerfully  upon  this  mission,  but  was,  as  we  know 
from  accidental  evidence  in  the  annals  of  his  order,  a  fat  and 
heavy  man  (wr  gravis  el  corpukntut),  insomuch  that  during  his 
preachings  in  Germany  he  was  fam,  contrary  to  Franciscan  pre- 
cedent, to  ride  a  donkey.  Yet  not  a  word  approaching  more 
nearly  to  complaint  than  those  which  we  have  quoted  above 
appears  in  his  narrative.  His  book,  both  as  to  personal  and 
geographical  detail,  is  inferior  to  that  written  a  few  years  later 
by  a  younger  brother  of  the  same  Order,  Louis  DC's  mos2 
noteworthy  envoy  to  the  Mongols,  William  of  Rubrouck  or 
Rubruquis.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  due  partly  to  his  con- 
ception of  his  task,  and  in  spite  of  the  credulity  with  which  he 
incorporates  the  Oriental  tales,  sometimes  of  childish  absurdity, 
from  which  Rubruquis  is  so  free,  Friar  Joannes'  Historia  is  in 
many  ways  the  chief  literary  memorial  of  European  overland  . 
expansion  before  Marco  Polo.  It  first  revealed  the  Mongol 
world  to  Catholic  Christendom;  its  account  of  Tatar  manners, 
customs  and  history  is  perhaps  the  best  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  any  Christian  writer  of  the  middle  ages.  We  may 
especially  notice,  moreover,  its  four  name-lists*— of  the  nations 
conquered  by  the  Mongols;  of  the  nations  which  had  up  to  this 
time  (1245-1247)  successfully  resisted;  of  the  Mongol  princes.; 
and  of  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  including 
various  merchants  trading  in  Kiev  whom  he  had  met.  All  these 
catalogues,  unrivalled  in  Western  medieval  literature,  are  of  the 
utmost  historical  value.  To  the  accuracy  of  Carpini's  statements 
upon  Mongol  life,  a  modern  educatedMongol,  Galsang  Gomboyev, 
has  borne  detailed  and  interesting  testimony  (see  MSanges  asiai. 
lirh  du  Bullet.  Hist.  Pkilol.  de  fAcad.  Imp.  do  St  PStersbourg, 
ii.  p.  650,  1856). 

The  book  must  have  been  prepared  immediately  after  the 
return  of  the  traveller,  for  the  Friar  Salimbera,  who  met  him  in 
France  in  the  year  of  his  return  (1247),  gives  us  these  interesting 
particulars: — "  He  was  a  dever  and  conversable  man,  well 
lettered,  a  great  discourser,  and  full  of  a  diversity  of  experience. 
.  .  .  He  wrote  a  big  book  about  the  Tattars(«c),  and  about  other 
marvels  that  he  had  seen, and  whenever  he  felt  weary  of  telling 
about  the  Tartars,  he  would  cause  that  book  of  his  to  be  read,  as 
Ihave  often  beard  and  seen  "  ("  Chron.Fr.SalimbeniParmensis" 
in  Mouuuu  Histor  ad  Pro*,  et  Plocent.  pertininiia,  Parma,  1857). 

For  a  long  time  the  work  was  but  partially  known,  and  that 
chiefly  through  an  abridgment  in  the  vast  compilation  of  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvak  (Speculum  Historiole)  made  in  the  generation 
following  the  traveller's  own,  and  printed  first  in  1473.  Hakluyt 
(i$o8)  and  Bergeron  (1644)  published  portions  of  the  original 
work;  but  the  complete  and  genuine  text  was  not  printed  till 
1838,  when  it  was  put  forth  by  the  late  M.  D'Avesac,  an  editorial 
masterpiece,  embodied  (1839)  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Recueii 
detoyo&etdom4moirestithAGcQgn&ikrt 

Joannes'  companion,  Benedictus  Polonus,  also  left  a  brief 
narrative  taken  down  from  his  oral  relation.  This  was  first 
published  by  M.  D'Avesac  in  the  work  just  named. 

The  faaowmg  four  MSS.  may  be  aorJeed:  h)  "Cprpaa,;;  4> 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  No.  181;  (2)  *4  Pfteu.  «• 
Uidea  University,  77  (formerly  104J— both  these  are  certainly  earlier 
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MSS.  certainly  exist;  yet  «x  more  are  perhaps  to  be  found,  but 
nooe  of  these  possesses  the  value  of  those  given  above.  Besides 
the  editions  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  article,  we  may  also  men- 
tion (i)  P.  Girolamo  Golubovich,  BibUoteco  bio-bibliografica  detla 
Terra  Samtmedeti'  OrunU  Franctst+no  (1906),  voLi.  (1215-1300),  pp. 
190-013;  (?)  Wiiiiam  of  Zubruck  .  .  .  with  .  .  .  John  of  Piam  de 
Carptne.  edited  by  W.  W.  Rockhill,  HaJcluyt  Society  (1900),  especi- 
ally pp.  1-39;  (3)  C.  Raymond  Bcazley,  Dawn  of  Modern  Geofraphy, 
H  (1901).  *79-F7*  ST5'3&>1  »«'•  85.  544.  .5531  and  Carfnni  and 
Rubruquu,  Haktayt  Society  (1903),  especially  pp.  vii.-xvm.  43-»44» 
349-295.  (U.  Y.;  C  R.  B.) 

CARPOCRATES,  a  Gnostic  of  the  2nd  century,  about  whose 
life  and  opinions  comparatively  little  is  known.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  and  by  birth  a  Jew.  His 
family,  however,  seem  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
With  Epiphanes,  his  son,  he  was  the  leader  of  a  philosophic 
school  basing  its  theories  mainly  upon  Platonism,  and  striving 
to  amalgamate  Plato's  Republic  with  the  Christian  ideal  of 
human  brotherhood.  The  image  of  Jesus  was  crowned  along 
with  those  of  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Carpocrates 
made  especial  use  of  the  doctrines  of  reminiscence  and  pre- 
existence  of  souls.  He  regarded  the  world  as  formed  by  inferior 
spirits  who  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  supreme  unity,  knowledge 
of  which  is  the  true  Gnosis.  The  souls  which  remember  their 
pre-existing  state  can  attain  to  this  contemplation  of  unity, 
and  thereby  rise  superior  to  all  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  religion 
or  life,  Jesus  is  but  a  man  in  whom  this  reminiscence  is  unusually 
strong,  and  who  has  consequently  attained  to  unusual  spiritual 
excellence  and  power.  To  the  Gnostic  the  things  of  the  world 
are  worthless;  they  are  to  him  matters  of  indifference.  From 
this  position  it  easily  followed  that  actions,  being  merely  external, 
were  morally  indifferent,  and  that  the  true  Gnostic  should 
abandon  himself  to  every  hist  with  perfect  indifference.  The 
express  declaration  of  these  antinomian  principles  is  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Epiphanes.  The  notorious  licentiousness  of  the 
sect  was  the  carrying  out  of  their  theory  into  practice. 

CARPZOV  (Latinized  Carpzovius),  the  name  of  a  family,  many 
of  whose  members  attained  distinction  in  Saxony  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  as  jurists,  theologians  and  statesmen.  The 
family  traced  its  origin  to  Simon  Carpzov,  who  was  burgomaster 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  who  left 
two  sons,  Joachim  (d.  1628),  master-general  of  the  ordnance  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  Benedikt  (1565-1624), 
an  eminent  jurist 

Benedikt  Caipzov  was  born  in  Brandenburg  on  the  22nd 
of  October  1565,  and  after  studying  at  Frankfort  and  Witten- 
berg, and  visiting  other  German  universities,  was  made  doctor 
of  laws  at  Wittenberg  in  1500.  He  was  admitted  to  the  faculty 
of  taw  in  159s,  appointed  professor  of  institutions  in  1599,  and 
promoted  to  the  chair  Digesti  infortiati  et  turn  in  160 1.  In 
1602  he  was  summoned  by  Sophia,  widow  of  the  elector 
Christian  L  of.  Saxony,  to  hex  court  at  Colditz,  as  chancellor,  and 
was  at  the  game  time  appointed  councillor  of  the  court  of  appeal 
at  Dresden.  After  the  death  of  the  electress  in  1623  he  returned 
to  Wittenberg,  and  died  there  on  the  26th  of  November  1624, 
leaving  five  sons.  He  published  a  collection  of  writings  entitled 
Disputationes  juridicae. 

Benedict  CAfcwov  (1595-1660},  second  of  the  name,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  and  like  him  was  a  great  lawyer. 
•  He  was  porn  at  Wittenberg  on  the  27th  of  May  1595,  was  at  first 
a  professor  at  Leipzig,  obtained  an  honourable  post  at  Dresden 
-  m  1639,  became  ordinary  of  the  faculty  of  jurists  at  Leipzig 
in  1645,  and  was  named  privy  councillor  at  Dresden  in  1653. 
Among  his  works  which  bad  a  very  extensive  influence  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Saxony,  are 
DefinUimes  forenses  {16$%),  Atactica  nova  lmperialis  Saxonica 
rerun  criminalium  (1635),  Opus  decisionum  Ulustrium  Saxoniae 
(1646),  Processus  Juris  Saxonici  (1657),  and  others.  He  did 
much,  both  by  his  writings  and  by  his  official  work,  to  systematize 
the  body  of  German  jurisprudence  which  had  resulted  from  the 
Intersection  of  the  common  law  of  Saxony  with  the  Roman  and 


Canon  laws.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Leipzig,  and  his  time 
was  entirely  devoted  to  sacred  studies.  He  read  the  Bible 
through  fifty-three  times,  studying  also  the  comments  of  Osiander 
and  Cramer,  and  making  voluminous  notes.  These  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  manuscript  He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the 
30th  of  August  1666. 

Johakn  Benedikt  Carpzov  (1607-1657),  fourth  son  of  the  first 
Benedikt,  was  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1607.  He  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Leipzig  in  1643,  made  himself  chiefly  known  by 
his  Isagoge  in  Libros  Ecdesiarum  Luihtranarum  Symbolicos  (pub- 
lished in  1665),  and  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  22nd  of  October  1657, 
leaving  five  sons,  all  of  whom  attained  some  literary  eminence. 

August  Carpzov  (1612-1683),  fifth  son  of  the  first  Benedikt, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  diplomatist.  Born  at  Colditz  on  the 
4th  of  June  161 2,  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg, 
Leipzig  and  Jena,  and  in  1637  was  appointed  advocate  of  the 
court  of  justice  (Hofgcrickt)  at  Wittenberg.  Entering  the  service 
of  Frederick  William  II.,  duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  he  took  part 
in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
and  was  appointed  chancellor  by'  the  duke  in  1649.  From  1672 
to  1680  he  was  chief  minister  of  Ernest  I.  and  Frederick  I., 
dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  died  at  Coburg  on  the  19th 
of  November  1683.  August,  who  was  a  man  of  earnest  piety, 
wrote  Der  gekreuzigte  Jesus  (1679)  and  some  treatises  on 
jurisprudence. 

Johann  Gottlob  Carpzov  (1670-1767),  grandson  of  Johann 
Benedikt,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1679.  He  was  educated  at 
Wittenberg,  Leipzig  and  Altdorf,  became  a  learned  theologian, 
and  in  1719  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Leipzig.  In  1730  he  was  made  superintendent  and  first  pastor 
at  Lubeck.  His  most  important  works  were  the  Inlroductio 
in  libros  canonicos  bibliorum  Veteris  Testamenli  (1721),  Crilica 
sacra  V.T.  (1728),  and  Apparatus  Historico-criticus  Antiquitatum 
K.  Test,  (1  748).    He  died  at  Lubeck  on  the  7th  of  April  1767. 

Johann  Benedikt  Carpzov  (1 720-1803),  great-grandson  of 
the  first  Johann  Benedikt,  was  born  at  Leipzig,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  there  in  1747,  and  in  the  following  year  removed 
to  Helmst&dt  as  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek.  '  In  1 749  he  was 
named  also  professor  of  theology.  He  was  author  of  various 
philological  works,  wrote  a  dissertation  on  Mencius,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Musaeus.    He  died  on  the  28th  of  April  1 803. 

On  the  family  of  Carpzov,  see  Dreyhaupt,  Beschreibung  dee 
Saalkreises,  Beilagen  zu  Thcil  2.  3.  26. 

CARRANZA,  BARTOLOMfi  (1503-1576),  Spanish  theologian, 
sometimes  called  de  Miranda  or  de  Carranza  y  Miranda,  younger 
son  of  Pedro  Carranza,  a  man  of  noble  family,  was  born  at 
Miranda  d'Arga,  Navarre,  in  1503.  He  studied  (1515-1520) 
at  Alcala,  where  Sancho  Carranza,  his  uncle,  was  professor; 
entering  (1520)  the  Dominican  order,  and  then  (1521-1525) 
at  Salamanca  and  at  Valladolid,  where  from  1527  he  was  teacher 
of  theology.  No  Spaniard  save  Melchior  Cairns  rivalled  him  in 
learning;  students  from  all  parts  of  Spain  flocked  to  hear  him. 
In  1 530  he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  as  limiting  the  papal 
power  and  leaning  to  opinions  of  Erasmus,  but  the  process  failed; 
he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  (1533-1539)  regpnt 
in  theology.  In  1539,  as  representative  to  the  chapter-general 
of  his  order  he  visited  Rome;  here  he  was  made  doctor  of  theo- 
logy, and  while  be  mixed  with  the  liberal  circle  associated  with 
Juan  de  Valdes,  he  had  also  the  confidence  of  Paul  III.  Return- 
ing to  Valladolid,  he  acted  as  censor  (cualificador)  of  books 
(including  versions  of  the  Bible)  for  the  Inquisition.  In  1 540 
he  was  nominated  to  the  sees  of  Canaria  and  of  Cusco,  Peru, 
but  declined  both.  Charles  V.  chose  him  as  envoy  to  the  council 
of  Trent  (1 546).  He  insisted  on  the  imperative  duty  of  bishops 
and  clergy  to  reside  in  their  benefices,  publishing  at  Venice 
(1547)  his  discourse  to  the  council  De  neccssaria  residentia 
personalis  which  he  treated  as  juris  ditini.  His  Lenten  sermon 
to  the  council,  on  justification,  caused  much  remark.  He  was 
made  provincial  of  his  order  for  Castile.  Charles  sent  him  to 
England  (1554)  with  his  son  Philip  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 
with  Mary.  He  became  Mary's  confessor,  and  laboured  earnestly 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  religion,  especially  in  Oxford 
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In  1557  Philip  appointed  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo;  he 
accepted  with  reluctance,  and  was  consecrated  at  Brussels  on 
the  27th  of  February  1558.  He  was  at  the  deathbed  of  Charles  V. 
(21st  of  September)  and  gave  him  extreme  unction;  then  raised 
a  curious  controversy  as  to  whether  Charles,  in  his  last  moments, 
had  been  infected  with  Lutheranism.  The  same  year  he  was 
again  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  on  the  ground  of  his  Comcn- 
tarios  sobre  el  Cattchistno  (Antwerp,  1  ss8),which  in  1 563,  however, 
was  approved  by  a  commission  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  had 
evidently  lost  favour  with  Philip,  by  whose  order  he  was  arrested 
at  Tordelaguna  (1559)  and  imprisoned  for  nearly  eight  years, 
and  the  book  was  placed  on  the  Index.  The  process  dragged  on. 
Carranza  appealed  to  Rome,  was  taken  thither  in  December  1 566, 
and  confined  for  ten  years  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  The  final 
judgment  found  no  proof  of  heresy,  but  compelled  him  to  abjure 
sixteen  errors,  rather  extorted  than  extracted  from  his  writings, 
suspended  him  from  his  see  for  five  years,  and  secluded  him  to 
the  Dominican  cloister  of  Sta  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  Seven 
days  after  his  abjuration  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1576.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  see  by  the  inquisitor-general,  Gaspar 
Quiroga.  Yet  the  Spanish  people  honoured  him  as  a  saint; 
Gregory  XIII.  placed  a  laudatory  inscription  on  his  tomb  in 
the  church  of  Sta  Maria.  His  real  crime  was  not  heresy  but 
reform.  His  Summa  ConcUiorum  tt  Pontificum  (Venice,  1 546)  has 
been  often  reprinted  (as  late  as  1821),  and  has  permanent  value. 

See  P.  Salazar  de  Miranda,  Vida  (1788);  H.  Laugwita,  BarQwlo- 
m&us  Carranza  (1870);  J.  "A.  Llorente,  Hist.  Inauisition  in  Spain 
(English  abridgment.  1826);  Hefelc  in  1.  Goschler's  Diet,  encydo* 
pHujue  d€ la  thiol-  catk.  (1858).  (A.  Go.*) 

CARRARA,  or  Carraresi,  a  powerful  family  of  Longobard 
origin  which  ruled  Padua  in  the  14th  century.  They  take  their 
name  from  the  village  of  Carrara  near  Padua,  and  the  first 
recorded  member  of  the  house  is  Gamberto  (d.  before  970). 
In  the  wars  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibcllines  the  Carraresi 
at  first  took  the  latter  side,  but  they  subsequently  went  over 
to  the  Guelphs.  This  brought  them  into  conflict  with  Ezzelino 
da  Romano;  Jacopo  da  Carrara  was  besieged  by  Ezzelino  in 
his  castle  of  Agna,  and  while  trying  to  escape  was  drowned. 
Another  Jacopo  led  the  Paduans  in  1312  against  Cangrande 
dclla  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  and  though  taken  prisoner  managed 
to  negotiate  a  peace  in  1318.  To  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
civil  strife  the  Paduans  elected  him  their  lord,  and  he  seems  to 
have  governed  well,  leaving  the  city  at  his  death  (1324)  to  his 
nephew  Marsigllo,  a  man  famed  for  his  cunning.  But  Cangrande 
was  bent  on  acquiring  Padua,  and  Marsiglio,  unable  to  resist, 
gave  it  over  to  him  and  was  appointed  its  governor.  Cangrande 
died  in  13 19,  being  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Marti  no,  andl 
Marsiglio  soon  began  to  meditate  treachery;  he  negotiated  with 
the  Venetians  in  1336,  and  in  the  following  year  he  secretly  in- 
troduced Venetian  troops  into  Padua,  arrested  Alberto  dclla 
Scala,  Martino's  brother,  then  in  charge  of  the  town,  and  thus 
regained  the  lordship.  He  died  in  1338,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  relative  Ubcrtino,  a  typical  medieval  tyrant,  who  earned  an 
unenviable  notoriety  for  his  murders  and  acts  of  treachery, 
but  was  also  a  patron  of  the  arts;  he  built  the  Palazzo  dei 
Principi,  the  castle  of  Estc,  constructed  a  number  of  roads  and 
canals,  and  protected  commerce.  He  died  in  1345.  His  distant 
kinsman  Marsiglietto  da  Carrara  succeeded  to  him,  but  was 
immediately  assassinated  by  Jacopo  da  Carrara,  a  prince  famed 
as  Ae  friend  of  Petrarch.  In  1350  Jacopo  was  murdered  by 
Gugliclmo  da  Carrara,  and  his  brother  Jacopino  succeeded, 
reigning  together  with  his  nephew  Francesco. 

In  1355  Francesco  (Q  Vecchio)  rose  against  his  uncle  and 
imprisoned  him.  Francesco  changed  the  traditional  policy  of 
his  house  by  quarrelling  with  the  Venetians,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining more  advantages  from  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  When  thQ 
former  were  at  war  with  Hungary  over  Dalmatia  in  1356  and 
asked  Carrara  to  help  them,  he  refused.  Their  resentment 
was  all  the  more  bitter  when  at  the  instance  of  the  pope  he 
mediated  between  them  and  Hungary  and  brought  about 
peace  on  terms  unfavourable  to  the  republic.  He  reccive4 
Feltre.  Bclluno  and  Chridalc  from  the  Hungarian  king,  but 


in  1369  a  frontier  dispute  led  to  war  between  him  and  Venice. 
After  some  defeats,  Venice  was  victorious  and  dictated  peace; 
Carrara  had  to  pay  a  huge  indemnity  and  ask  the  republic's 
pardon  (1373).  In  1378  he  joined  the  league  against  Venice 
formed  by  Genoa,  Hungary  and  the  Scala,  and  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Chioggia.  But  the  Venetians  were  victorious*  and  by 
the  peace  of  Turin  Carrara  found  himself  in  the  status  que  artte, 
but  he  bought  Treviso  from  Austria,  to  whom  Venice  had  given  it 
in  the  day  of  her  trouble.  In  1385  the  Venetians  set  the  Scala 
against  Carrara,  who  thereupon  allied  himself  with  the  treacher- 
ous Gian  Galeftxzo  Visconti  The  Scala  were  expelled  from 
Verona,  but  Carrara  and  Visconti  quarrelled  over  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  Visconti  was  determined  to  capture  Padua,  as 
well  as  Verona,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  the  house 
of  Este  for  the  purpose.  Francesco,  seeing  that  the  situation 
was  hopeless,  surrendered  to  Visconti,  in  whose  hands  be  remained 
a  prisoner  until  his  death  in  1392. 

Francesco  Novello,  his  son,  resisted  bravely,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  owing  to  dissensions  in  Padua  itself.  He  was  forced 
to  renounce  his  dominions,  and  received  a  castle  near  Asti, 
but  he  escaped  to  France,  and  after  a  series  of  romantic 
adventures  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  Venice,  who  was 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  restless  ambition  and  treachery  of 
Visconti;  in  1300  he  raised  a  small  armed  force  and  seized 
Padua,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  citizens, 
and  for  several  years  reigned  there  in  peace.  But  in  1309 
Visconti  recommenced  his  wars  of  conquest,  which  were  to  have 
included  Padua  had  not  death  cut  short  his  schemes  in  1402. 
Carrara  then  allied  himself  with  Gugliclmo  Scala,  seized  Verona, 
and  tried  to  capture  Vicenza.  But  the  Vicentini  had  always 
hated  the  Carraresi,  and  after  a  short  siege  gave  themselves  over 
to  Venice.  This  led  to  a  war  between  that  republic  and  Padua, 
for  now  that  Visconti  was  dead  the  Venetians  had  no  longer 
any  reason  to  protect  Carrara.  Padua  and  Verona  were  besieged ; 
the  latter,  defended  byTi'ovello's  son  Jacopo,  was  soon  captured. 
Novello  himself,  besieged  in  his  capital,  although  repeatedly 
offered  favourable  terms,  held  out  for  some  months  hoping  for 
help  from  Florence  and  also  from  certain  Venetian  nobles  with 
whom  he  was  intriguing.  Hunger,  plague,  the  treachery 
of  his  captains  and  internal  discontent  at  last  forced  him  to 
surrender  (November  1405).  He  and  his  sons  Francesco  III. 
and  Jacopo  were  conveyed  to  Venice,  and  at  first  treated  with 
consideration;  but  when  their  intrigues  with  Venetian  traitors 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  came  to  light,  they  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  strangled  in  prison  (1406).  NovcUo's  other 
son  Marsiglio  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  recover  Padua  in 
1435,  but  was  discovered  and  killed.  With  him  the  house  of 
Carrara  ceased  from  troubling. 

Bibuooraphv.— G.  Gauaro, "  Istoria  Padovana."  in  MmaUtri's 
Rcr.  Ik  Script,  xvii.,  a  very  full  account:  P.  P.  Vergerius,.  Vitas 
Corrarens£uml  ibid,  xii.,  untrustworthy;  Verci,  Sloria  Mia  if  area 
Trim\ 
vai 

Vcronas  w*  XJU  Jahrh.  (Strassburf ,  I 

delta  Dpminazione  Carraresc  in  Padova  yPaotua*  1842) ;  and  Horatio 
Brown's  brilliant  essay  on  "  The  Carraresi  **  in  his  Studies  in  Venetian 
History  (London,  1907).  (L.  V.*) 

CARRARA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Massa  e  Carrara,  390  ft.  above  sea-level,  3  no.  by  ail  N.N.E. 
of  Avcnza,  which  is  16  m.  E.S.E.  of  Spezia.  Pop  (1881)  26,  325; 
(1905)  town,  38,100;  commune,  48,493.  The  cathedral  (127*- 
13S5)  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  dating  from  the  period  of  Pisan 
supremacy;  the  other  churches,  and  indeed  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  town,  are  constructed  of  the  local  marble,  to 
which  the  place  owes  its  importance.  The  Accademk  di  Belle 
Arti  contains  several  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  quarries, 
and  some  modem  works  by  Ideal  sculptors.  A  Urge  theatre 
was  inaugurated  in  1892.  Some  of  the  quarries  were  worked  in 
Roman  times  (sec  Luna),  but  were  abandoned  after  the  downfall 
of  the  western  empire,  until  the  growth  of  Pisan  architecture 
and  sculpture  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  created  a  demand 
for  it.  The  quarries  now  extend  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Apuan  Alps,,  and  some  600  of  them  are  being  worked,  of  which 
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imeiana  (Venice,   1789);  P.  Litta,  he  Famigie  ceUbri  italian*. 
I.  &  (Milan.  1831);  W.  Leael,  Studien  utr  GestkickU  Patimas  und 
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345,  with  4400  workmen,  are  at  Carrara  itself,  and  50  (700  men) 
at  Massa.  The  amount  exported  in  1899  was  180,000  tons. 
The  quarries  are  served  by  a  separate  railway,  with  several 
branch  lines. 

CARREL,  JBAH  BAPTISTS  NICOLAS  ARMAHD  (1800-1836), 
French  publicist,  was  born  at  Rouen  on  the  8th  of  May  1800. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  in  good  circumstances,  and  he  received 
a  liberal  education  at  the  college  of  Rouen,  afterwards  attending 
the  military  school  at  St  Cyr.  He  had  an  intense  admiration  for 
the  great  generals  of  Napoleon,  and  his  uncompromising  spirit, 
bold  uprightness  and  independent  views  marked  him  as  a  man 
to  be  suspected.  Entering  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  he  took 
a  secret  but  active  part  in  the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Belfort 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  in  1823,  Carrel,  whose 
sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  liberal  cause,  sentin  his  resig- 
nation, and  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  to  Barcelona.  He 
enrolled  himself  in  the  foreign  legion  and  fought  gallantly  against 
his  former  comrades.  Near  Figuieres  the  legion  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  Carrel  became  the  prisoner  of  his  old  general, 
Damas.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  about  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  and  one  council  of  war  condemned  Carrel  to 
death.  Fortunately  some  informality  prevented  the  sentence 
being  executed,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  acquitted  and  set  at 
liberty.  His  career  as  a  soldier  being  then  finally  dosed,  Carrel 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  came  to  Paris 
and  began  as  secretary  to  Augustin  Thierry,  the  historian.  His 
services  were  found  to  be  of  great  value,  and  he  not  only  obtained 
admirable  training  m  habits  of  composition,  but  was  led  to  in- 
vestigate for  himself  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
English  history.  His  first  work  of  importance  (he  had  already 
written  one  or  two  historical  abstracts)  was  the  History  of  the 
Counter-Revolution  in  England,  an  exceedingly  able  political 
study  of  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
He  gradually  became  known  as  a  skilful  writer  in  various  periodi- 
cals; but  it  was  not  till  he  formed  his  connexion  with  the 
National  that  he  became  a  power  in  France.  Hie  National 
was  at  first  conducted  by  Thiers,  Mignet  and  Carrel  in  con- 
junction; but  after  the  revolution  of  July,  Thiers  and  Mignet 
assumed  office,  and  the  whole  management  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Carrel.  Under  bis  direction  this  journal  became  the  first  political 
organ  in  Paris.  His  judgment  was  unusually  clear,  his  principles 
solid  and  well  founded,  his  sincerity  and  honesty  beyond  question; 
and  to  these  qualities  he  united  an  admirable  style,  rudd,  precise 
and  well  balanced.  As  the  defender  of  democracy  he  had  fre- 
quently to  face  serious  dangers.  He  was  once  in  Ste  Pelagie, 
and  several  times  before  the  tribunal  to  answer  for  his  journal. 
Nor  was  he  in  less  danger  from  private  enmities.  Before  his 
last  fatal  encounter  he  was  twice  engaged  in  duels  with  editors 
of  rival  papers.  The  dispute  which  led  to  the  dud  with  Smile 
de  Ghrardin  was  one  of  small  moment,  and  might  have  been 
amicably  arranged  had  it  not  been  for  some  slight  obstinacy  on 
Carrel's  part.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  morning-  of  the 
sand  of  July  J 836.  De  Gtrardfn  was  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
Carrel  in  the  groin.  The  wound  was  at  once  seen  to  be  dangerous, 
and  Carrel  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  died 
after  two  days'  suffering. 

'  His  works,  with  biographical  notice  by  Littre,  were  published  in 
five  volumes  (Pans,  1856)*  A  fine  estimate  of  hW  character  will  be 
found  in  Mill's  Dissertations,  vol.  L 

CARRERA,  JOrf  MIGUEL  (n&S^nh  the  principal  leader 
in  the  early  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Chile,  was  born  at 
Santiago  on  the  15th  of  October  1785.  Sent  to  Spain  for  a 
military  career,  he  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Napoleonic 
war,  but  returned  to  Chile  in  July  r8n,  where  his  vigorous 
character  and  military  experience  enabled  him  by  means  of  a 
series  of  coup  d'Stats  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nationalist 
government.  Though  at  first  he  laboured  patriotically  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  administration,  to  promote  education,  and  to 
organise  the  Chilean  forces,  his  selfish  arrogant  spirit  produced 
dissensions  between  himself  and  other  patriots,  and  it  was  his 
rivalry  with  Bernardo  CHiggins  that  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
nationalist  forces  at  Rancagua  in  1814.  In  the  expedition  of 
V.  7» 


1817,  led  by  Jose  de  San  Martin  and  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  which 
resulted  in  the  liberation  of  Chile,  Carrera  had  no  share,  owing 
to  his  hostility  to  the  leaders,  but  he  attempted  to  procure  in 
the  United  States  materials  for  a  fresh  enterprise  of  his  own. 
The  Argentine  government,  however,  suspidous  of  his  intentions, 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  to  Chile,  and  Carrera,  enraged  by  this 
treatment  and  by  the  execution  of  his  brothers  at  Mendosa  by 
the  San  Martin  party,  proceeded  to  organize  rebellion  in  Argentina, 
but  was  eventually  captured  and  shot  at  Mendosa  on  the  4th  of 
September  1821. 

See  A.  Valdea,  RmtrincionCkOonny  Compotes  do  Id  Independent** 
(Santiago,  1888).  which  it  practically  a  vindication  of  Carrera'i 
career:  also  P.  B.  Figueroa,  Dicdouorio  biogtajico  de  Chile*  i$$o~ 
1887  (Santiago,  1888),  and  J.  B-  Suarez,  Rasgos  btograficos  de  hombres 
notables  de  Chile  (Valparaiso,  r886),  both  giving  biographical  sketches 
of  prominent  ebaraetara  in  CfcBea*  history. 

CARRIAGE  a  term  whkh  in  its  widest  signification  is  used,* 
as  its  derivation  permits,  for  any  form  of  "  carrying  ";  thus, 
a  person's  "  carriage  "  is  still  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  the  way 
he  bears  himself.  But  it  is  more  specifically  the  general  term 
for  all  vehicular  structures  employed  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
port of  merchandise  and  movable  goods  and  of  human  beings. 
Such  vehicles  are  generally  mounted  on  wheels,  but  the  sledge 
and  the  litter  are  types  of  the  exception  to  this  rule.  Within  tins 
definition  a  vast  variety  of  forms  .is  induded,  ranging  from  the 
coster's  barrow  and  rude  farm-cart  up  to  the  raxunously  ap- 
pointed sleeping-cars  of  railways  and  the  state  carriages  of  royal 
personages.  A  narrower  application,  however,  limits  the  term 
to  such  vebides  as  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
and  are  drawn  by  horses,  and  ft  is  with  carriages  in  this  restricted 
sense  that  we  are  here  concerned.  Tramcars,  railway  carriages 
and  motor-cars  are  dealt  with  in  other  artides. 

History.— -A  wheeled  carriage  appears  to  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  called  a  car  or  chariot 
(q.v.);  in  the  Bible  the  word  is  usually  translated  "chariot." 
The  bodies  of  these  chariots  were  small,  usually  containing  only 
two  persons  standing  upright  ■  They  were  very  light,  and 
could  be  driven  at  great  speed.  They  were  narrow,  and  therefore 
suitable  to  Eastern  cities,  in  which  the  streets  were  very  narrow, 
and  to  mountainous  roads,  whkh  were  often  only  4  ft  wide. 
From  Egypt  the  use  of  chariots  spread  into  other  countries,  and 
they  were  used  in  war  In  large  numbers  on  the  great  plates  of 
Asia.  We  read  of  the  000  chariots  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan; 
how  David  took  700  chariots  from  the  kings  of  Syria  and  1000 
from  the  king  of  Zobah.  Solomon  had  1400  chariots,  and  his 
merchants  supplied  northern -Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries 
with  chariots  brought  out  of  Egypt  at  600  shekels  (about  £50) 
apiece.  From  the  andent  sculptures  preserved  from  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  some  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
observe  the  use  of  chariots  continued  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
as  well  as  for  war.  Homer  describes  the  chief  warriors  on  both 
sides  at  the  siege  of  Troy  as  going  into  battle  and  fighting  from 
their  chariots.  The  Roman  nation  as  it  increased  in  power 
adopted  the  car,  though  chiefly  for  purposes  of  show  and  state. 
A  beautiful  marble  fnodd  of  one  of  these  still  exists  at  the  Vatican 
in  Rome:  a  copy  of  it  and  the  horses  drawing  it  is  in  tirt  nuitnim 
at  South  Kensington.  The  war  chariots  used  by  the  Persians 
were  larger;  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  form  a  sort  of  turnet 
upon  the  car,  from  which  several  warriors  might  shoot  or  thsvw 
their  spears.  These  chariots  were  provided  with  curved  blades 
projecting  from  the  axle-trees.  Alexander  the' Great,  king  of 
Macedon,  invading  Asia  was  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Indus  by  Ring  Poms,  in  whose  army  were  a  number  of  elephants 
and  also  several  thousand  chariots.  On  Alexander's  return  from 
India  towards  Persia,  he  travelled  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  followed  by  an  innumerable  number  of  others  covered 
with  rich  carpets,  and  purple  coverlets.  After  Alexander's 
death  a  funeral  car  was  prepared  to  convey  his  body  from  Baby- 
lon to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  this  car  has  perhaps  never  been 
excelled  fn  the  annals  of  coach-buildiag.  It  was  designed  by  the 
cdebrated  architect  Hieronymus,  and  took  two  years  to  build. 
It  was  18  ft.  long  and  la  ft.  wide,  on  font  massive  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  sixty-four  mules,  eight  abreast  The  car  was  composed 
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of  a  platform,  with  a  lofty  roof,  supported  by  eighteen  columns, 
and  was  profusely  adorned  with  drapery,  gold  and  jewels;  round 
the  edge  of  the  roof  was  a  row  of  golden  bells;  in  the  centre  was 
a  throne,  and  before  it  the  coffin;  around  -were  placed  the 
weapons  of  war  and  the  armour  that  Alexander  had  used. 

The  Romans  established  the  use  of  carriages  as  a  private 
means  of  conveyance,  and  with  them  carriages  attained  great 
variety  of  form  as  well  as  richness  of  ornamentation.  In  all 
tiroes  the  employment  of  carriages,  depended  greatly  on  the 
condition  of  the  roads  over  which  they  had  to  be  driven,  and  the 
establishment  of  good  roads,  such  as  the  Appian  Way,  constructed 
331  B.C.,  and  others,  greatly  facilitated  the  development  of 
carriage  travelling  among  the  Romans.  In  Rome  itself,  and 
probably  also  in  other  large  towns,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict 
travelling  in  carriages  to  a  few  persons  of  high  rank,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  and  crowded  state  of  the  streets.  For  the  same 
reason  the  transport  of  goods  along  the  streets  was  forbidden 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For  long  journeys  and  to  convey  large 
parties  the  reda  and  carruca  appear  to  have  been  mostly  used, 
but  what  their  construction  and  arrangements  were  is  not  known. 
During  the  empire  the  carriage  which  appears  in  representations 
of  public  ceremonials  is  the  carpenlum.  It  is  very  .slight,  with 
two  wheels,  sometimes  covered,  and  generally  drawn  by  two 
horses.  If  a  carriage  had  four  horses  they  were  yoked  abreast; 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  in  two  pairs  as  now.  From 
the  carruca  are  traced  the  modern  European  names, — the  English 
carriage,  the  French  carrossc  and  the  Italian  carrosza.  The 
fir  pea  was  a  very  ancient  form  of  vehicle,  the  body  of  which  was 
of  osier  basket-work.  It  originated  with  the  Gauls,  by  whom 
it  was  named  benna,  and  by  them  it  was  employed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  and  goods  in  time  of  peace,  and  baggage 
during  war.  With  its  name  are  connected  the  modern  French 
banne,  banneton,  vannertean&panier, — all  indicating  basket- work. 

The  ancient  Britons  used  a  car  for  warlike  purposes  which  was 
evidently  new  to  the  Romans.  It  was  open  in  front,  instead  of  at 
the  back  as,  in  their  cars;  and  the  pole,  which  went  straight 
out  between  the  horses,  was  broad,  so  that  the  driver  could 
walk  along,  and  if  needful  drive  from  the  end.  Above  all,  it 
possessed  a  seat,  and  was  called  tssedum  from  this  peculiarity. 
For  war  purposes  this  car  was  provided  with  scythes  projecting 
from  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees.  Cicero,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Britain>  remarks  "  that  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  worth 
bringing  away  from  Britain  except  Urn  chariots,  of  which  he 
wished  his  friend  to  bring  him  one  as  a  pattern.* 

The  Roman  vehicles  were  sometimes  very  splendidly  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  precious  stones;  and  covered  carriages 
seem  more  and  more  to  have  become  appendages  of  Roman 
pomp  and  magniAcesoe.  ■  Sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  on 
account  of  the  public  extravagance,  but  they  were  little  regarded, 
and  were  altogether  abrogated  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
Suetonius  states  that  Nero  took  with  him  on  his  travels  no  less 
than  a  thousand  carriages. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  the  use  of  carriages 
was  for  some  time  prohibited,  as  tending  to  render  the  vassals 
less  fit  for  military  service.  Men  of  all  grades  and  professions 
rode  on  bones  or  mules,  and  sometimes  the  monks  and  women 
on  she-asses.  Horseback  was  the  general  mode  of  travelling; 
and  hence  the  members  of  th»  council,  who  at  the  diet  and  on 
other  occasions  were  employed  as  ambassadors,  were  called 
Jtittmriskr.  In  this  manner  also  great  lords  made  their  public 
entry  into  cities. 

Covered  carriages  (see  Coach)  were  known  in  the  beginning 
of  the  15  th  century,  but  their  use  was  confined  to  ladies  of  the 
first  rank;  and  at  it  was  accounted  a  reproach  for  men  to  ride 
in  them*  the  dectott  and  princes  sometimes  excused  their  non- 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  state  fy  the  plea  that  their  health 
would  not  permit  them  to  ride  on  horseback.  Covered  carriages 
were  for  a  long  time  forbidden  even  to  womeaj  but  about  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  they  began  to  be  employed  by  the 
emperor,  kings  and  princes  ia  journeys,  and  afterwards  on  state 
occasions.  In  1474  thresnpscor  Frederick  III.  visited  Frankfort 
in  a.  dose  carnage*  ami  again  in  ihc.foUoying  yflar  in  ,a  .very 


magnificent  covered  carriage.  Shortly  afterwards  carriages 
..began  to  be  splendidly  decorated,  that,  for  instance,  of  die 
electress  of  Brandenburg  at  the  tournament  held  at  Ruppin 
in  1500  was  gilded  all  over,  and  that  of  the  duchess  of  Mecklen- 
burg was  hung  with  red  satin.  When  Cardinal  Dietrichstetn 
made  his  entrance  into  Vienna  in  161 1,  forty  carriages  went  to 
meet  him;  and  in  the  same  year  the  consort  of  the  emperor 
Matthias  made  her  public  entrance  on  her  marriage  in  a  carriage 
covered  with  perfumed  leather.  The  wedding  carriage  of  the 
first  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  was  a  Spanish  princess, 
cost,  together  with  the  harness,  38,000  florins.  Those  of  the 
emperor  are  thus  described:  "  In  the  imperial  coaches  no  great 
magnificence  was  to  be  seen;  they  were  covered  over  with  red 
doth  and  black  nails. .  The  harness  was  black,  and  in  the  wttol* 
work  there  was  no  gold.  The  panels  were  of  glass,  and  on  this 
account  they  were  called  the  imperial  glass  coaches.  On  festivah 
the  harness  was  ornamented  with  red  silk  fringes.  The  imperial 
coaches  were  distinguished  only  by  their  having  leather  traces; 
but  the  ladies  in  the  imperial  suite  were  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  carriages  the  traces  of  which  were  made  of  ropes."  At  the 
magnificent  court  of  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  at  Hanover,  in  16S1, 
there  were  fifty  gilt  coaches  with  six  horses  each.  The  first  time 
that  ambassadors  appeared  in  coaches  on  a  public  solemnity 
was  at  the  imperial  commission  held  at  Erfurt  in  1613.  Soon 
after  this  time  coaches  became  common  all  over  Germany,  not- 
withstanding various  orders  and  admonitions  to  deter  vassals 
from  using  them.  These  vehicles  appear  to  have  been  of  very 
rude  construction.  Beckmann  describes  a  view  he  had  seen  of 
Bremen,  painted  by  John  Landwehr  in  166 1,  in  which  was 
represented  a  long  quadrangular  carriage,  apparently  not 
suspended  by  straps,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  supported  by 
four  pillars,  but  without  curtains.  In  the  side  was  a  small  door, 
and  in  front  a  low  scat  or  box;  the  coachman  sat  upon  the 
horses;  and  the  dress  of  the  persons  within  proved  them  to  be 
burgomasters.  At  Paris  in  the  14th,  15th  and  even  16th  cen- 
turies, the  French  monarchs  rode  commonly  on  horses,  the 
servants  of  the  court  on  mules,  and  the  princesses  and  principal 
ladies  sometimes  on  asses.  Persons  even  of  the  highest  rank 
sometimes  sat  behind  their  equerry  on  the  same  horse.  Car- 
riages, however,  were  used  at  a  very  early  period  in  France;  tor 
there  is  still  extant  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in 
1204,  by  which  citizens'  wives  arc  prohibited  from  using  them. 
It  appears,  however,  that  about  1550  there  were  only  three 
carriages  at  Paris, — one  belonging  to  the  queen,  another  to 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the  third  to  Rene*  de  Laval,  a  very  cor- 
pulent nobleman  who  was  unable  to  ride  on  horseback.  The 
coaches  used  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  were  not  suspended  by 
straps  (an  improvement  referred  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.), 
though  they  were  provided  with  a  canopy  supported  By  four 
ornamental  pillars,  and  with  curtains  of  stuff  or  leather. 

Occasional  allusion  is  made  to  the  use  of  some  kinds  of  vehicles 
in  England  during  the  middle  ages.  In  The  Squyr  of  Low  Degree, 
a  poem  of  a  period  anterior  to  Chaucer,  a  description  of  a  sump- 
tuous carriage  occurs: 

"  To-morrow  ye  shall  on  hunting  fare 
And  ride,  my  daughter,  in  a  chare. 
It  shall  be  cover'd  with  velvet  red, 
And  cloth  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head. 
With  damask  white  and  attire  blue 
Well  diapcr'd  with  lilies 


Chancer  himself  describes  a  chare'  as 

M  With  gold  wrought  arid  pierrie." 

When  Richard  II.  of  England,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  and 
all  bis  followers  were  on  horseback,  while  rjis  mother  alone  used 
t  carriage.  The  oldest  carriages  used  in  England  were  known 
as  chares,  cars,  chariots,  carocbes  and  whirlicotes;  but  these 
became  less  fashionable  when  Ann,  the  wife  of  Richard  IL, 
showed  the  English  ladies  how  gracefully  she  could  ride  on  the 
side-saddle,  Stow,  in  his  Sumy  of  London,  remarking,  "  so  was 
riding  in  those  whirlicotes  and  chariots  forsaken  except  At 
coronations  and  such  like  spectacles." 
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Trier*  «eee  curious  sumptuary  Jaw*  enacted  during  the  16th 
Century  in  various  Italian  cities  against  the  excessive  use  of  silk, 
velvet,  embroidery  and  gilding,  on  the  coverings  of  coaches 
and  the  trappings  of  horses.  In  1564  Pope  Pius  IV.  exhorted 
the  cardinals  and  bishops  not  to  ride  in  coaches,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  but  to  leave  such  things  to  women,  and 
themselves  ride  on  horseback.  The  use  of  coaches  in  Germany 
in  the  x6th  century  was  not  less  common  than  in  Italy.  The 
current  of  trade,  especially  from  the  East,  had  for  a  long  time 
poured,  into  these  two  countries  towards  Holland,  enriching  all 
the  cities  iajts  progress.  Macpberson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce, 
says  that  Antwerp  possessed  500  coaches  in  1560.  France  and 
England  appear  to  have  been  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  at 
this  period. 

The  first  coach  in  England  was  made  in  1555  for  the  earl  of 
Rutland  by  Walter  Rippon,  who  also  made  a  coach  in  1556  for 
'Queen  Mary,  and  in  1564  a  state  coach  for  Queen  Elizabeth, 
That  one  of  the  carriages  used  by  Queen  .Elisabeth  could  be 
opened  and  dosed  at  pleasure  may  be  inferred  from  her  causing 
at  Warwick  during  one  of  her  progresses — "  every  part  and  side 
of  her  coach  to  be  opened  that  all  her  subjects  present  might 
behold  her,,  which  most,  gladly  they  desired." 

Coaches  of  the  type  now  properly  so-called  were  first  known  In 
England  about  the  year  {580,  and  were  introduced,  according 
to  Stow,  liora  Germany  by  Henry  Fitzalan,  12th  earl  of  Arundel* 
By  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  the  use  of  coaches  had 
become  so  prevalent  in  England  that  in  1601  the  attention  of 
parliament  was  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  a  bill  "  to  restrain 
the  excessive  use  of  coaches  "  was  introduced,  which,  however, 
was  rejected  on  the  second  reading.  Their  use  told  severely  on 
the  occupation  of  the  Thames  watermen,  and  Taylor  the  poet 
and  waterman  complained,  bitterly  both  in  prose  and  verse 
against  the  new-fangled  practice:— 

"  Canroaches,  coaches,  jades,  and  Flanders  mares 
Doe  rob  us  oC  our  shares,  our  wares,  our  lanes. 
Against  the  ground  we  stand  and  knock  our  heels 
vvnUcst  all  our  profit  runs  away  on  wheeles." 

.The  sneers  of  wits  and  watermen  notwithstanding,  coaches 
became  so  common,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  17  th  century 
they  were  estimated  to  number  more  than  6000  in  London  and 
its  surrounding  country. 

We  now  arrive  gradually  at  the  modern  conception  of  carriage- 
building.  No  tracer  of  glass  windows  or  complete  doors  for 
coaches  secma  to  have  existed  up  to  1650.  But  plain  and  Jfude  as 
was  the  first  coach  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  in  his  reign,  which  lasted 
till  1 715,  that  the  most  rapid  progress  was  made.  The  credit  for 
this  is  equally  due  to  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  England. 
There  is  very  little  mention  made  by  historians  of  steel  springs, 
but  they  were  first  applied  to  wheel  carriages  about  1670,  prior  to 
which  bodies  were  suspended  by  long  straps  from  the  four 
corners  jto  pillars  erected  upon  the  under  carriage.  The  great 
/advantage  of  the  introduction  of  springs  was  speedily  recognized 
as  reducing  vibration,  enabling  carriages  to  be  built  much 
lighter  and  lessening  the  draught  for  the  horses.  In  the  diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys  there  are  many  amusing  and  interesting  references 
to  the  art  of  coach-building,  which  was  beginning  to  attract 
much  attention  at  that  period. 

In  the  French  Encyclopedic  (1772)  by  Diderot  there  are 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  art  of  coach-building,  the  workshops 
and  tools  used,  and  plates  of  the  different  carriages  in  use.  The 
1 8th  century  is  remarkable  for  the  rapid  development  which 
took  place,  more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  state  carriages 
of  a  sumptuous  and  ornate  character,  which  were  largely  in 
demand  by  the  various  courts  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  is  that  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  of 
Vienna,  which  was  built  in  1696,  and  is  shaped  with  all  the  curves 
that  are  familiar  to  us  in  cabinets  and  furniture  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  panels  are  beautifully  painted  with  nymphs  in 
the  style  of  Rubens.  There  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  plate  glass 
in  the  panels,  and  on  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  large  imperial 
crown.  In  1757  was  built  the  elaborate  state  coach  of  the  city 
.of  London,  and  in  1 761  the  royal  state  coach  of  England,  built  for 


King  George  HL  (see  CoachX.  During  the  reigns  of  George  IL 
and  George  IIL  all  English  manufactures  bad  received  an 
immense  impulse  from  the  energy-  of  the  men  of  the  time,  in 
which  they  were  much  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  offering  money  prises  for  improvements;  and  in  these 
coach-builders  largely  participated. 

Jn  the  year  1804  Obndiah  Elliot  patented  his  plan  for  hanging 
vehicles  upon  elliptical  springs,  thus  dispensing  with  the  heavy 
wood  and  iron  perch  and  cross  beds,  invariably  used  in  four- 
wheeled  carriages  up  to  that  time.  Elliot  was  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  extensive 
orders  for-  the  carriages  of  a  lighter  character,  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  produce. 

Of  carriages  much  in  fashion  and  characteristic  of  this  period 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  curricle,"  a  cabriolet  (see  below)  on  two 
wheels,  driven  with  a  pair  of  horses,  the  balance  being  secured 
by  an  ornamental  bar  across  the  horses'  backs,  connected  by  a 
leather  brace  to  *  spring  under  the  pole.  For  lack  of  perfect 
safety  this  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  "gentleman's 
cabriolet,"  for  one  horsey  on  C  springs,  fitted  with  folding  leather 
hood  and  platform  behind,  on  which  stood  a  youthful  trim 
servant  in  top-boots,  popularly  termed  a  "  tiger."  To  produce 
this  satisfactorily,  the  best  coach-building  talent  was  required, 
and  to  work  it  a  horse  of  exceptional  strength  and  breeding  was 
needful,  but  when  complete  this  equipage  had  a  distinction 
never  surpassed.  During  this  period  the  pair-horse  "mail 
phaeton  "  was  introduced,  and  has  enjoyed  a  long  period  of 
popularity.  As  a  travelling  carriage  with  the  needful  appoint* 
ments  the  "  britzska,"  having  a  straight  body  with  ogee  curves 
at  front  and  back,  with  single  folding  hood,  and  hung  on  C  springs, 
was  a  distinctive  and  popular  feature  among  carriages  of  the 
period  from  1824  until  after  1840.  Of  two-wheeled  vehicles  the 
"  stanhope  "  and  "  tilbury  "  gigs,  the  "  dog  cart  "  and  "  tandem 
cart,"  came  into  use  during  these  years,  and  have  afforded 
facilities  of  agreeable  locomotion'  to  many  thousands  of  people  at 
a  moderate  cost.  But  the  greatest  improvement  of  this  period 
was  the  introduction  of  the  "  brougham."  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  light  carriage  of  this  description,  but 
it  was  not  until  1839  that  a  carriage  was  produced  to  a  design 
adopted  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  called  after  him.  The  "  vio 
toria*'  was  known  as  a  carriage  for  public  hire  m  continental 
cities  for  several  years  before  being  adopted  as  a  fashionable 
carriage  by  the  wealthy  classes.  In  1869  the  prince  of  Wales 
brought  one  from  Paris  of  the  cab  shape,  and  Baron  Rothschild 
brought  one  from  Vienna  of  the  square  shape,  examples  speedily 
followed.  In  various  elegant  and  artistic  forms,  either  as  an 
elliptic  or  C  spring,  it  has  since  become  a  most  popular  and 
convenient  carriage. 

Public  carriages  for  hire,  or  hackney  (q.v.)  coaches,  were  first 
established  in  London  in  1625.  In  1635  the  number  was  re- 
stricted to  fifty.  Still  they  increased,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  court  and  king,  who  thought  they  would  break  up 
the  roads,  till  in  1650  there  Were  as  many  as  300.  In  Paris 
they  were  introduced  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
Nicholas  Sauvage,  who  lived  in  the  rue  St  Martin  at  the  sign 
of  St  Fiacre,  from  which  circumstance  hackney  carriages  in 
Paris  have  since  been  called  fiacres.  In  1694  the  numbei  in 
London  had  increased  to  700.  Many  of  these  were  old  private 
coaches  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  it  was  not  until  1790 
that  coaches  on  a  smaller  scale  were  built  specially  for  hackney 
purposes  (see  Coach). 

We  are  told  that  in  1673  there  were  stage  coaches  from  London 
to  York,  to  Chester  and  to  Exeter,  having  each  forty  horses  on 
the  road,  and  carrying  each  six  inside-passengers.  The  coach 
occupied  eight  days  travelling  to  Exeter.  In  1706  a  coach  went 
from  London  to  York  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
performing  the  journey  in  four  days.  In  the  same  year  there  was 
a  coach  from  London  to  Birmingham  starting  on  Monday  and 
arriving  on  Wednesday.  In  1754  a  coach  was  started  from 
Manchester  called  the  flying  coach,  which  was  advertised  to  reach 
London  in  four  days  and  a  half.  In  1784  coaches  became 
.universal  at  the  speed  of  8  m.  an  hour. 
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In  the  year  1786  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV., 
began  to  erect  the  pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  this  led  to  a  great 
increase  of  traffic,  so  that  in  1820  no  less  than  70  coaches 
daily  visited  and  left  Brighton.  The  number  continued  to 
increase,  until  in  1835  there  were  as  many  as  700  mad 
coaches  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  system  of 
road  construction  introduced  by  Mr  McAdam  during  this  time 
was  of  great  value  in  facilitating  this  development. 

Notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  sedan-chair  (?.».),  the 
hackney-coach  held  its  place  and  grew  in  importance,  till  it  was 
supplanted  about  1820  by  the  cabriolet  dt  place,  now  shortened 
into  "  cab  "  (?.«.),  which  had  previously  held  a  most  important 

Jriace  in  Paris.  In  that  city  the  cabriolet  came  into  great  public 
avour  about  the  middle  of  the  i8tb  century,  and  in  the  year 
1813  there  were  11 50  such  vehicles  plying  in  the  Parisian  streets. 
The  original  cabriolet  was  a  kind  of  hooded  gig,  inside  which  the 
driver  sat,  besides  whom  there  was  only  room  left  for  a  single 
passenger.  For  hackney  purposes  Mr  Boulnois  introduced  a 
four-wheeled  cab  to  cany  two  persons,  which  was  followed  by 
one  to  carry  four  persons,  introduced  by  Mr  Harvey,  the  proto- 
type of  the  London  "  four-wheeler." 

The  hansom  patent  safety  cab  (1834)  owes  its  invention  to  J.  A. 
Hansom  (?.*.),  the  architect  of  the  Birmingham  town-hall.  This 
has  passed  through  many  stages  of  improvement  with  which  the 
name  of  Forder  of  Wolverhampton  is  conspicuously  associated. 

The  prototype  of  the  modern  "  omnibus  n  first  began  plying  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  rSth  of  March  1662,  going  at  fixed 
hours,  at  a  stated  fare  of  five  sous.  Soldiers,  lackeys,  pages  and 
fivcry  servants  were  forbidden  to  enter  such  conveyances, 
which  were  announced  to  be  pour  la  plus  pande  commodiU  el 
liberti  des  personnes  de  mtrile.  In  the  time  of  Charles  X.  the 
omnibus  system  in  reality  was  established;  for  no  exclusion  of 
any  class  or  condition  of  person  who  tendered  the  proper  fare  was 
permitted  in  the  vehicles  then  put  on  various  routes,  and  the  fact 
Of  the  carriages  being  thus  "  at  the  service  of  all "  gave  rise  to  the 
present  name.  The  first  London  omnibus  was  started  in  July 
1829  by  the  enterprising  Mr  Shillibeer.  The  first  omnibuses 
were  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast  and  carried  twenty-two 
passengers,  all  inside.  Though  appearing  unwieldy  they  were 
light  of  draught  and  travelled  speedily.  They  were,  however, 
too  large  for  the  convenience  of  street  traffic,  and  were  superseded 
by  others  carrying  twelve  passengers  inside.  In  1849  an  outside 
seat  along  the  centre  of  the  roof  was  added.  The  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  was  founded  in  1856;  since  then 
continual  improvements  in  this  system  of  public  conveyance 
have  been  introduced. 

Modern  Private  Carriages. — At  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
the  means  of  travelling  by  road  and  horse-power,  in  the  case  of 
public  coaches,  had  reached  in  England  its  utmost  limits  of  speed 
and  convenience,  and  the  travelling-carriages  of  the  nobility 
and  the  wealthy  were  equipped  with  the  complctest  and  most 
elaborate  contrivances  to  secure  personal  comfort  and  safety. 
More  particularly  was  this  the  case  as  regards  continental  tours, 
which  had  become  indispensable  to  all  who  had  at  their  command 
the  means  (or  this  costly  educational  and  pleasurable  experience. 
Concurrently  with  this  development  the  style  and  character  of 
court  equipages  had  also  reached  a  consummate  degree  of 
splendour  and  artistic  excellence.  Not  only  was  this  the  case 
in  points  of  decoration,  in  which  livery  colour  and  heraldic 
devices  were  effectively  employed,  but  also  In  the  beauty  of 
outline  and  skilful  structural  adaptation,  in  which  respect 
carriages  of  that  period  made  greater  demands  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  builder  and  the  skill  of  the  workman  than  do  those  of  the 
present  day.  For  this  attainment  the  art  of  coach makiDg  was 
indebted  to  a  very  few  leading  men,  whose  genius  has  left  its 
impress  upon  the  art,  and  is  still  jealously  cherished  by  those 
who  in  early  life  had  experience  of  their  achievements.  The 
early  portion  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  was  an  age  of  much 
emulation;  the  best-equipped  carriages  of  that  period,  dis- 
tinctive of  noble  families  and  foreign  embassies,  with  their 
graceful  outline  and  superb  appointments,  and  harnessed  to  a 
splepdid  breed  of  horses— all  harmoniously  blended,  perfect,  in 


symmetry  and  adaptation  ■  few  to  the  London  season,  more 
especially  on  drawing-room  days,  and  at  other  times  in  Hyde 
Park,  an  attractiveness  unequalled  in  any  other  capital.  After 
the  death  of  the  prince  consort,  the  pageantry  of  that  period  very 
much  declined  and,  except  as  an  appendage  of  royalty,  full- 
dress  carriages  have  since  been  comparatively  few,  though  there 
are  hopes  of  a  revival  in  this  direction.  Meanwhile,  owing  to 
the  rapid  development  of  railways  and  the  wide  extension  of 
commerce,  the  demand  for  carriages  greatly  increased.  The 
larger  types  gave  place  to  others  of  a  lighter  build  and  more 
general  utility,  in  which  in  some  cases  an  infusion  of  American 
ideas  made  its  appearance.  In  accordance  with  the  universal 
rule  of  supply  meeting  the  demand,  Mr  Stenson,  an  ironmaster 
of  Northampton,  was  successful  in  producing  a  mild  forging 
steel,  which  proved  for  some  years,  until  the  manufacture  ceased, 
very  conducive  to  the  object  of  securing  lightness  with  strength. 
In  the  early  'seventies  the  eminent  mechanicians  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  fn  the  course  of  his  scientific  studies  in  the  perfecting 
of  artillery,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  steel  of  great  purity, 
perfectly  homogeneous  and  possessing  marvellous  tenacity  and 
strength,  known  as  "  fluid  compressed  steel."  Incidentally 
carriage-building  was  able  to  participate  in  the  results  of  this 
discovery.  Two  firms  well  known  to  Sir  Joseph  were  asked 
to  test  its  merits  as  a  material  applicable  to  this  industry.  In 
this  test  much  difficulty  was  experienced,  the  nature  of  the  steel 
not  being  favourable  to  welding,  of  which  so  much  is  required 
in  the  making  of  coach  ironwork;  but  after  much  perseverance 
by  skilful  hands  this  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  for  some 
years  there  existed  not  a  little  rivalry  in  the  use  of  this  material, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  carriages  on  the  C  and  undef- 
spring  principle,  which  for  lightness,  elegance  and  luxurious 
riding  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Many  of  these  carriages  may 
be  referred  to  to-day  as  rare  examples  of  constructive  sktH. 
Unfortunately,  the  original  cost  of  the  material,  still  more  of  the 
labour  to  be  expended  upon  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  educating 
men  into  the  art  of  working  it,  were  effectual  barriers  to  its 
general  adoption.  The  idea,'  however,  had  taken  hold,  and 
attention  was  given  by  other  firms  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
steel  now  in  general  use,  admitting  of  easier  application,  with 
approximate,  if  not  equal,  results. 

From  C  and  undcr-spring  carriages  there  arose  another 
application  of  springs  which  was  very  prominently  before  the 
public  &armg  this  period,  by  means  of  which  it  was  professed 
that  two  drawbacks  recognized  in  the  C  and  undcr-spring 
carriages  were  obviated,  which  were  caused  by  the  perch  or  bar 
which  passes  under  the  body  holding  the  front  and  hind  parts 
in  rigid  connexion,  and  yet  making  use  of  a  form  of  spring  to 
which  the  same  terms  may  be  applied.  These  objections  are 
the  weight  of  the  perch,  and  the  limitation  which  it  causes  to 
the  facility  of  turning,  which  in  narrow  roads  and  crowded 
thoroughfares  is  an  inconvenience.  The  objection  to  weight  is, 
however,  minimized  by  the  introduction  of  steel,  and  as  the  more 
advanced  builders  almost  always  construct  the  perch  with  a 


forked  arch  in  front,  allowing  the  wheels  to  pass  under,  the 
difficulty  of  a  limited  lock  is  in  a  great  measure  overcome  (fig.  1). 
It  must  be  noted,  however  (and  this  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stated),  that  the  so-called  C  springs  above  referred  to  arc  not  at 
all  the  same  in  action  as  the  C  spring  proper;  they  arc  but  an 
elongation  of  the  ordinary  elliptic  spring  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  C  (fig.  2),  without  adding  anything  to,  but  rather  lessening 
their  elasticity,  and  entirely  ignoring  the  principle  of  suspension 
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by  leather  braces  over  the*  C  sprint;  proper,  by  which  alone  the 
advantage  of  superior  ease  is  to  be  obtained. 

Another  improvement  which  stamps  the  period  under  review 
Is  the  introduction  of  indiarubber  for  the  tires  of  wheels.  To 
pmduce  a  carriage  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  noise  and 
rattle  has  always  been  the  arm  of  high-class  coachmaking. 
A  structure  composed  of  wood,  iron  and  glass^  with  axle-trees, 
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doors,  windows,  lamps  and  other  parts,  in  use  upon  the  road 
in  all  weathers,  must  from  time  to  time  require  some  attention 
with  this  object.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  introduction  of 
indiarubber  has  been  received  by  carriage-users  as  a  great  boon. 
It  was  about  the  year  1852  that  Mr  Reading,  who  at  that  time 
was  known  as  a  builder  of  invalid  carriages,  conceived  the  idea 
of  encircling  wheels  with  that  material,  but  his  method  only 
admitted  of  its  use  on  vehicles  travelling  slowly  over  good  roads. 
This  was  improved  upon  at  a  later  date  by  Uriah  Scott,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  tempering  capacity  of  indiarubber  by 
the  chemical  action  of  sulphur,  produced  an  inner  rim  of  such 
density  as  to  hold  bolts,  by  which  it  could  be  secured  through  the 
felloe,  forming  a  base  for  the  outer  covering  of  soft  pliable  rubber. 
This  system  was  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  and  was  in 
favour  for  some  years  with  persons  whose  health  needed  such 
provision.  Another  method,  originated  by  Mr  Mulliner  of  Liver- 
pool in  the  early  'seventies,  was  to  screw  on  iron  flanges  to  the 
outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  felloes,  having  a  kind  of  lip  to  press 
into  the  indiarubber  filling  the  intervening  space;  but  the  cost 
of  this— ^£36  per  set — rendered  its  adoption  prohibitive.  Mean- 
while another  invention  by  Uriah  Scott,  afterwards  improved 
upon  by  an  American  patentee,  came  into  use;  this  was  known 
as  the  "  rubber-cushioned  axle,'*  cylindrical  rings  being  introduced 
between  the  axle-box  and  hub  of  the  wheel,  thus  insulating  the 
body  of  the  carriage  from  the  concussion  of  the  road.  This, 
however,  necessitated  the  cutting  away  of  so  much  of  the  timber 
of  the  hub  as  to  impair  its  durability,  and  had,  therefore,  after  a 
few  years'  experience,  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  an  invention 
by  a  Parisian  builder,  who  introduced  indiarubber  bearings 
between  the  spring  and  axle-tree.  ■  This  was  thoroughly  practi- 
cable, and  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  it  is  still  used  in 
conjunction  with  iron  and  steel  tires.  In  1890  the  pneumatic 
tire  was  first  applied  to  road  carriages.  Its  bulky  appearance 
is  a  great  drawback,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  a  graceful  equipage;  and  in  spite  of  its 
practical  advantages  it  never  became  popular  in  England  or 
America.  In  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  and  many  parts  of 
France,  pneumatic  tires  are  to  be  seen  in  frequent  use  both  on 
pttblic  and  private  conveyances.  In  another  form  the  indiarubber 

tire  has  become  of  almost  universal  applica- 
tion. Owing  to  an  ingenious  invention  of 
Mr  Carmcnt,  what  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  rolling  a  grooved  tire 
was  overcome  (fig.  3).  This  so  simplified 
the  application  as  to  bring  the  cost  within 
practicable  limits.  The  grooved  tire  is  now 
made  in  several  sections,  in  some  of  which  the  inward  projection 
for  securing  the  rubber  is  dispensed  with,  this  being  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  wires  running  through  the  whole  length,  and  electrically 
welded  at  the  point  of  contact.  Whatever  be  the  method  chosen 
for  securing  the  tire,  the  best  tires,  both  for  durability  and  ease, 
are  those  m  which  the  rubber  provided  is  most  resilient  in  its 
nature. 
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For  the  Kf  ting  and  lowering  ei  the  hoods  of  victories  and  ether 
such  carriages,  and  the  opening  and  closing  of  landaus,  there 
are  now  many  automatic  contrivances,  of  whkh  the  simplest 
are  the  most  to  be  preferred.  The  quarter-light  or  five-glass 
landau  is  a  carriage  which  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
complicated  adjustments  of  pillars,  windows  and  roof  have  been 
replaced  by  one  simple  parallel  movement.  The  first  pubUe 
exhibition  of  a  finished  carriage  on  this  principle  was  by  an 
English  firm  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1876  (fig.  4). 

In  the  matter  of  style  certain  types  of  carriages  have  passed 
through  marked  changes.  Ejotreme  lightness  war  at  one  time 
considered  by  many  the  one  desideratum  both  as  to  appearance 
and  actual  weight,  ifl  providing  ^whioh  ease  of  movement  and 
comfortable  seating  of  the  occupants  became  secondary  coo* 
siderations— - though  to  these  extremes  builders  of  repute  were 
always  opposed.  Still,  when  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Paris  1889,  ft  was  seen  that  the  Parisian  builders  had  suddenly 
gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  world  of  fashion  in  carriages 
was  taken  by  surprise.  From  being  built  upon  easy,  flowing, 
graceful  lines,  it  was  seen,  with  some  revulsion  of  feeling,  thai 
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these  were  to  be  displaced  by  the  deep,  full-bodied  victoria, 
brougham  and  landau.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did  this  character- 
istic find  acceptance  with  English  connoisseurs,  and  then  only 
in  a  modified  form,  though  eventually  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
it  is  now  the  prevailing  style. 

While  the  better  types  of  English  carriages  are  still  pre- 
eminent in  their  constructive  qualities,  and  represent  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  individual  firms,  some  emulation 
may  be  excited  by  the  elegant  taste  and  careful  workmanship 
which  French  builders  display  in  points  of  finish,  both  internally 
and  externally.  Of  the  various  types  of  carriages  now  in  vogue, 
the  victoria,  in  its  many  varieties  of  form,  is  the  most  popular, 
accompanied,  as  of  necessity,  by  the  double  victoria,  sociable, 
brougham,  landaulct  and  landau.  Four-in-hand  coaches  for 
private  use,  as  well  as  the  "  road  "  coaches,  are  built  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  formerly ;  6  ft.  8  in.  may  now  be  taken  as  the  standard 
height  of  the  roof  from  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Four-in-hand  and  Coaching  Cubs,  the  ascendancy 
of  this  style  of  driving  is  still  preserved  to  Great  Britain;  and 
in  association  with  it  the  char-a-banc,  mail  phaeton,  wagonette, 
and  four-wheel  dog-cart  retain  their  popularity.  Of  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  the  polo-cart  and  ralli-cart  are  most  in  favoiir, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  governess-car,  which  is  found  con- 
venient for  many  purposes  not  implied  by  its  name.  For  a  few 
years  an  effort  was  made,  but  with  very  indifferent  success,  to 
bring  into  fashion  the  tandem-cart,  which  may  again  be  con- 
sidered almost  obsolete  in  England. 

America  has  long  held  a  prominent  position  in  connexion  with 
the  carriage  industry.  In  all  the  chief  cities  manufactories  on  a 
colossal  scale  are  to  be  found,  producing  thousands  of  vehicles 
annually  and  equipped  with  the  most  perfect  labour-saving 
machinery;  and  as  vehicles  of  any  particular  pat tern-r- many  of 
small  value — are  required,  not  singly,  but  in  large  numbers,  much 
economy  is  exercised  in  their  manufacture.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  popular  buggy,  wagon  and  rockaway  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  to  be  found  in  infinite  variety,  carriage 
establishments  of  the  wealthy  are  not  considered  complete  unless 
furnished  with  some  of  a  European  character,  selected  from  the 
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most  eminent  firms  el  London  or  Pnrfa,  lu  addition  to  od 

their  on  manufacture.     In  Paris  preierenn  it  given 

excess  of  bulk,  with  elaborate  scroll 

tive  windows,  forming  indeed,  by  r 

distinctive   dus.      In    respect   of    work] 

carriage*  by  the  bent-known  Amerit 

bcdoslrod. 
The  International  Exhibition  of  Paria  1900  brought  together 

examples  inn  various  continental  coun tries,  in  some  of  which  ■ 

preierence  for  curvilinear  ontllna  mi  displayed,  but  the  beat 

examples  followed  vary  closely  tbe  welt-known  English  styles. 

In  the  French  sect  ion  it  waa  interesting  to  find  a  revival  of  the 
He  all-prevailing  chariot,  barouche  and  briixska,  suspended  on 
pringt,  with  perch,  but  with  ideal  of  lightness 
of  proportion  to  their  general  character. 


C&uk-mHne,  1 


■  bis  hly-s  killed  art  Liana 


consequently  employed  in  th 
a   high-class  carriage.     The 

buildup  the  parts  in  which  persona  lit:  carriage-makers,  whotnake 
and  fit  together  all  the  under  parti  of  the  vehicle  on  which  the  body 
mn1  ■hwlirriffhn  joiners  and  litters:  several  claiaca  of  smiths, 
ected  with  the  strengthening  of  the  body  frame- 
ig  edge  plates,  the  construction  of  under  works, 
anufarturc  of  springs,  axle-trees,  &c  Painting 
'    sbices,  those  professing  it  being 


work  t,y  ,n. 


a  body,  e 


upholstery  of  the  Interior,  an 
1  coach-making  industry  depends 
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(he  body  i»  that  of  full-erowa  mild  and  free  nature;  for  the  carriage 
that  which  is  strong  and  robust;  that  lor  carriage-poles  should  be  of 
younger  growth,  straight  and  tough  in  quality-     An  important  con- 

lor  aeasoninf  being  one  year  for  every  inch  of  thickness.  Alter  Ihe 
framework  a  made,  the  body  is  panelled  with  j  in.  mild  Honduras 
mahop ay.  plain  and  Iree  from  grain,  every  joint  and  groove  care- 
fully coatee]  with  ground  white  lead  to  exclude  water.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  |  in.  wide  pine  boards,  unless  when  superseded  by  an 
American  invention,  by  which,  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  needful  width 
frequently  of  5,  f t.  or  upwards,  boards  are  cut  from  the  circumference 
of  the  tree,  instead  of  through  its  diameter;  three  thicknesses  of 
very  thin  wood  are  then  glued  together  under  pressure,  the  grain  of 
the  centre  running  across  the  outer  plies,  the  whole  forming  a  solid 
covering  without  joints.  Birch  and  dm  of  1  in.  thickness  also  enter 
into  the  construction  in  many  carriages;   for  floor  and  lining  boards 

Wheel -making  is  a  very  important  brunch  of  the  business.  In 
which,  owing  to  the  increased  lightness  now  required,  many  modern 


raking  the  r 

.  more  espedalLy  for  wl 
■d  felloes  am  not  rcoui 

Dor  wcll-Jonwn  (c.-.rut 
Ich  Is  a  solid  Iron  cas 
being  of  small  diameter 


ordinary  carriage  wheel  is  wych  elm  for  the  uvea,  heart  of  oah  fi 
the  spokes,  and  ash  for  the  felloes.    American  bickory  has  of  l«l 

method  has  much  to  recomn 

For  spnngs  the  finest  Quality  of  steel  Is  made  from  Swedish  ore, 
but   the  ordinary  EngUsfi  spring  steel  by  the  best  makers  leaves 

Important  that  the  tapering  down  of  the  ends  of  each  plate  should 
be  dona  by  hand  labour  on  the  anvil,  and  that  the  plates  should 
--  ' Lin  1  in.  in  thickness.    To  obtain  che- '•'•'• 


Mite  pasting  through  the  oava,  and  the  "  eolUnm"  (lavastted  In 
i/Vil,  the  latter  made  secure  by  gun-metal  cone-shaped  collets  and 
nuts-    The  axle  boxes  which  arc  wedged  into  the  nave  are  of  three 

i.-_j_ -'tilled  and  wrought  iron,  in  all  coses  case-hardened, 

the  cheapest  and  the  tut  the  ant  costly.    Many 

em  has  got  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
if  coach^building  contributes  more  to  tbe  elegance  of 
n  that  of  painting.  To  obtain  the  needful  perfection 
to  pass  through  several  stages  before  reaching  the 
r,  which  muse  be  of  the  finest  quality.  The  vamiah 
if  whieh  there  am  two  kinds,  the  one  for  finishing  the 
r  the  carnage,     In  first -class  work  as  irumy  »s  eighteen 

..„?  h.i"be«n  in  use  about  tweUe  months,  it  Is  practicable 


light  al._..._ ..„  .._ ... 

handle  with  the  hind  cross  levers,  snd  has  the  advantage  of  passing 
out  of  tight  through  the  interior  of  the  body.  (J.  A.  IsVN.) 

C  AR  RIC  KFER  SU  S,  a  seaport  and  watet  i  ng-place  of  Co.  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  the  east  parliamentary  division;  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  o)  m.  N.K.  of  Belfast  by  the  Northern 
Counties  (Midland)  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  graft, 
It  stretches  for  about  1  nt.  along  the  shore  of  the  Lough.  Tin 
principal  building  la  the  castle,  originally  built  by  John  de  Coerd 
towards  the  close  of  Ihe  t?th  century,  and  subsequently  much 
enlarged.  II  stands  on  a  projecting  roth  above  the  sen,  and  wan 
formerly  n  place  of  much  strength.  It  la  still  nutMufncd  aa  an 
arsenal,  and  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  The  ancient  donjon  or 
keep,  90  Ft.  in  height,  is  still  In  good  preservation.  Tie  town 
walls,  built  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  are  still  visible  on  the  weal  and 
North  Gate  remains.    The  pariib  church  of  St 
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of  the 

Chichester  family,  was  originally  a  chapel  or  oratory  dependent 
on  a  Franciscan  monastery.  The  entrance  to  a  subtemtsenn 
passage  between  Ihe  two  eslsbhshments  is  still  visible  under  the 
communion -t,i hie  of  the  church.  Tbe  Rtiol ,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  monastery  above  mentioned,  was  formerly  the  county  of 
Antrim  prison.  The  court-house,  which  adjoins  the  gaol,  at  a 
modem  building.  The  town  his  some  trade  in  domestic  produce, 
and  In  leather  and  linen  manufactures,  there  being  several  flax 
spinning-mills  and  bleach-works  in  the  (mrr.eriiate  neighbourhood. 
DistiUingis  carried  on.  The  harbour  admits  vessels  of  500  torn. 
The  fisheries  are  valuable,  especially  the  oyster  fisheries.  At 
Duncrue  about  1  m.  front  the  town,  rock  salt  of  remarkable 
purity  and  in  large  quantity  is  fnund  In  the  Triesslc  sandstone. 
The  neighbouring  country  is  generally  hilly,  and  Slieve  True 
(1  too  ft.)  commands  a  magnificent  prospect. 

In  irSi.JohndeCourti,  to  whom  Henry  II.  had  granted  ail 
the  parts  of  Uhiler  he  could  obtain  possession  of  by  the  sword, 
hied  a  colony  in  this  district.  The  castle  caste  In  the  1.3th. 
century  fnta  possession  of  the  De  Lacy  family,  who,  being 
ejected.  Invited  Edward  Bruce  to  besiege  it  (131s).  After  a 
desperate  resistance  the  garrison  surrendered.  In  11W,  ihe 
town  was  burned  by  the  Scots,  and  in  1400  waa  destroyed  by 
the  combined  Scots  and  Irish.  Subsequently,  It  suffered  much 
by  famine  and  the  occasional  assaults  of  the  neighbouring  Irish 
chieftains,  whose  favour  the  townsmen  were  at  length  forced 
to  secure  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I .  many  Scottish  Covengn  lets  set  tledin  the  neighbour  hand 
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to  avoid  the  persecution  directed  against  them.  In  the  dvfl 
wars,  from  1641,  Carrickfergus  was  one  of  the  chief  placet  of 
refuge  for  the  Protestants  of  the  county  of  Antrim;  and  on 
the  10th  of  June  1642,  the  first  Presbytery  held  in  Ireland  met 
here.  In  that  year  the  garrison  was  commanded  by  General 
Robert  Munro,  who,  having  afterwards  relinquished  the  cause 
of  the  English  parliament,  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Sir  Robert  Adair  in  1648.  At  a  later  period  Carrickfergus  was 
held  by  the  partisans  of  James  II.,  but  surrendered  in  1689  to 
the  forces  under  King  William's  general  Schomberg;  and  in 
1600  It  was  visited  by  King  William,  who  landed  here  on  bis 
expedition  to  Ireland.  In  1700  it  was  surprised  by  a  French 
squadron  under  Commodore  Thurot,  who  landed  with  about 
1000  men,  and,  after  holding  the  place  for  a  few  days,  evacuated 
it  oa  the  appnach  of  the  English  troops.  Eighteen  years  later 
Paid  Jones,  in  his  ship  the  "  Ranger/'  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  "  Drake,"  a  British  sloop-of  war,  in  the  neighbouring  bay; 
but  be  left  without  molesting  the  town.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  the  town  obtained  a  charter,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  James  L,  who  added  the  privilege  of  sending  two  burgesses 
to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  corporation,  however,  was  super- 
seded, under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1840, 
by  a  board  of  municipal  commissioners.  Carrickfergus  was  a 
parliamentary  borough  until  1885;  and  a  county  of  a  town  till 
1808,  having  previously  (till  1850)  been  the  county  town  of 
county  Antrim.  But  its  importance  was  sapped  by  the  vicinity 
of  Belfast,  and  its  historical  associations  are  now  its  chief  interest. 

CARftlCKMACHOM,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland, 
in  the  south  parfiamentary  division,  68  m.  N.W.  of  Dublin  on 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1001)  1874.  It  has  a  pleasant,  elevated  site,  a  considerable 
agricultural  trade,  and  a  famous  manufacture  of  lace,  which  is 
carried  on  in  various  conventual  establishments.  There  are 
some  remains  of  an  Elizabethan  castle,  a  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Essex,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  1641 ;  the  ruins 
of  the  old  church  of  St  Finbar  commemorate  the  same  disastrous 
period. 

CARRIGK-Off-iHANNOV,  a  market  town  and  the  county 
town  of  Co.  Leltrim,  Ireland,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Shannon, 
between  Loughs  Allen  and  Boderg,  close  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Boyle.  PV>p.  (1901)  11 18.  It  is  on  the  Sligo  branch  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  railway,  00  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dublin, 
t  he  station  being  across  the  river  in  county  Roscommon.  Though 
having' so  small  a  population  it  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county, 
is  the  seat  of  the  assises,  and  has  quays  and  some  river  trade. 
The  surrounding  country,  with  its  waterways,  loughs  and  woods, 
is  of  considerable  beauty. 

CARRICR-OMHIR,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tippcrary,  Ireland, 
in  the  east  parliamentary  division,  on  the  north  (left)  bank  of 
the  Suir,  14}  m.  W.N.W.  from  Waterford  by  the  Waterford  & 
Limerick  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (xooi)  5406.  It  was  formerly  a  walled  town, 
and  contains  some  ancient  buildings,  such  as  the  castle,  erected 
in  1309,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Ormonde,  now  belonging 
to  the  Butler  family,  a  branch  of  which  takes  the  title  of  earl 
-from  the  town.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  the  14th  century,  and  another  of  modern  erection,  stands 
the  suburb  of  Carrickbeg,  in  county  Waterford,  where  an  abbey 
was  founded  in  1336.  The  woollen  manufactures  for  which  the 
town  was  formerly  famous  are  extinct.  A  thriving  export  trade 
is  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce,  condensed  milk  is  manu- 
factured, and  slate  is  extensively  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, while  some  coal  is  exported  from  the  neighbouring  fields. 
Dredging  has  improved  the  navigable  channel  df  the  river,  which 
is  tidal  to  this  point  and  is  lined  with  quays. 

CARRIER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  (1756-1704),  French  Revolu- 
tionist and  Terrorist,  was  born  at  Yolct,  a  village  near  Aurillac 
in  Upper  Auvergne.  In  1700  he  was  a  country  attorney  (coun- 
sellor for  the  bailliage  of  Aurillac)  and  in  1792  be  was  chosen 
deputy  to  the  National  Convention.  He  was  already  known 
as  one  pi  the  influential  members  of  the  Cordeliers  dub  and  of 


that  of  the  Jacobins.  After  the  subjugation  of  Flanders  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  nominated  in  the  close  of  1792  by  the 
Convention,  and  sent  into  that  country  In  the  following  year 
he  took  part  in  establishing  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  He 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  for 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists  (on  the  31st  of  May).  After  a 
mission  into  Normandy,  Carrier  was  sent,  early  in  October  1793, 
to  Nantes,  under  orders  from  the  Convention  to  suppress  the 
revolt  which  was  raging  there,  by  the  most  severe  measures. 
Nothing  loth,  he  established  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
formed  a  body  of  desperate  men,  called  the  Legion  of  Marat,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  in  the  swiftest  way  the  masses  of 
prisoners  heaped  in  the  jails.  The  form  of  trial  was  soon  dis- 
continued, and  the  victims  were  sent  to  the  guillotine  or  shot  or 
cut  down  in  the  prisons  en  masse.  He  also  had  large  numbers 
of  prisoners  put  on  board  vessels  with  trap  doors  for  bottoms, 
and  sunk  in  the  Loire.  This  atrocious  process,  known  as  the 
Noyades  of  Nantes,  gained  for  Carrier  a  reputation  for  wanton 
cruelty.  Since  in  his  mission  to  Normandy  be  had  been  very 
moderate,  it  is  possible  that,  as  he  was  nervous  and  ill  when  sent 
to  Nantes,  his  mind  had  become  unbalanced  by  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Vcndcan  and  royalist  armies.  Naturally,  the 
stories  told  of  him  are  not  all  true.  He  was  recalled  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  the  8th  of  February  1794,  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  but  was 
himself  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  nth 
and  guillotined  on  the  16th  of  November  1704. 

See  Comte  Fleury.  Carrier  A  NanUs,  1793-1794  (Paris,  1897); 
Alfred  LaIKe,  /.  B.  Carrier,  rtprfscnlant  du  Cental  &  la  Convention 
if $6-1794  d'apris  de  nouveaux  documents  (Paris,  1901).  These 
works,  and  the  others  of  Lallie,  arc  inspired  by  strong  royalist 
sympathies  and  arc  not  altogether  to  be  acocpted. 

CARRIER,  a  general  term,  for  any  person  who  conveys  the 
goods  of  another  for  hire,  more  specifically  applied  to  the  trades- 
men, now  largely  superseded  by  the  railway  system,  who  convey 
goods  in  carts  or  wagons  on  the  public  roads.  In  jurisprudence, 
however,  the  term  is  collectively  applied  to  all  conveyers  of 
property,  whether  by  land  or  water;  and  in  this  sense  the  changes 
and  enlargements  of  the  system  of  transit  throughout  the  world 
have  given  additional  importance  to  the  subject.  The  law  by 
which  carriers,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  made  responsible  for 
the  goods  entrusted  to  them,  is  founded  on  the  praetorian  edict 
of  the  civil  law,  to  which  the  ninth  title  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Pandect  is  devoted.  The  edict  itself  is  contained  in  these  few 
words,  "  nauiae,  cauponcs,  stabularii,  quod  cujusque  salvum  fore 
recefrerint,  nisi  rcslUuent,  in  cos  judicium  dabo"  The  simplicity  of 
the  rule  so  announced  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  great  civilized  region 
which  took  its  law  directly  from  Rome,  and  through  the  other 
less  civilized  countries  which  followed  the  same  commercial  code, 
it  laid  a  foundation  for  the  principle  that  the  carrier's  engagement 
to  the  public  is  a  contract  of  indemnity.  It  bound  him  in  the 
general  case,  to  deliver  what  he  had  been  entrusted  with,  or 
its  value, — thus  sweeping  away  all  secondary  questions  or  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  conditions  of  more  or  less  culpability  on  his 
part  under  which  loss  or  damage  may  have  occurred;  and  it 
left  any  limitations  of  this  general  responsibility  to  be  separately 
adjusted  by  special  contract. 

The  law  of  England  recognizes  a  distinction  between  a  common 
and  a  private  carrier.  The  former  is  one  who  holds  himself  out  to 
the  public  as  ready  to  carry  for  hire  from  place  to  place  the  goods 
of  such  persons  as  choose  to  employ  him.  The  owner  of  a  stage- 
coach, a  railway  company,  the  master  of  a  general  ship,  a  whar- 
finger carrying  goods  on  his  own  lighters  are  common  carriers; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  that  one  of  the  termini  of  the  journey 
is  out  of  England.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  a  person  who 
carries  only  passengers  is  not  a  common  carrier;  nor  of  course  is 
a  person  who  merely  engages  to  carry  the  goods  of  particular 
individuals  or  to  carry  goods  upon  any  particular  occasion.  A 
common  carrier  is  subject  at  law  to  peculiar  liabilities.  He  is 
bound  to  carry,  the  goods  of  any  person  who  ouea  to  pay  bis 
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hire,  unless  there  is  a  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  as,  for  example, 
when  his  carriage  is  full,  or  the  article  is  not  such  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  conveying.  He  ought  to  carry  the  goods  in  the  usual 
course  without  unnecessary  deviation  or  delay.  To  make  hfm 
liable  there  must  be  a  due  delivery  of  the  goods  to  him  in  the 
known  course  of  his  business.  His  charge  must  be  reasonable; 
and  he  must  not  give  undue  preference  to  any  customer  or  class 
of  customers.  The  latter  principle,  as  enforced  by  statute,  has 
come  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  law  of  railway  companies. 
In  respect  of  goods  entrusted  to  him,  the  carrier's  liability,  unless 
limited  by  a  special  contract,  is,  as  already  stated,  that  of  an 
insurer.  There  is  no  question  of  negligence  as  in  the  case  of 
injury  to  passengers,  for  the  warranty  is  simply  to  carry  safely 
and  securely.  The  law,  however,  excepts  losses  or  injuries 
Occasioned  immediately  "by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's 
enemies  ** — words  which  have  long  had  a  strict  technical  significa- 
tion. It  would  appear  that  concealment  without  fraud,  on  the 
part  of  the  customer,  will  relieve  the  carrier  from  his  liability  for 
negligence,  but  not  for  actual  misfeasance.  Fraud  or  deceit  by 
the  customer  (e.g.,  in  misrepresenting  the  real  value  of  the  goods) 
WEI  relieve  the  carrier  from  his  liability.  The  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  ceases  only  with  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  proper 
consignee.  By  the  Carriers'  Act  1830  the  liability  of  carriers  for 
gold,  silver,  &c.  (in  general  "  articles  of  great  value  in  small 
compass  ")  is  determined.  Should  the  article  or  parcel  exceed 
£10  in  value,  the  carrier  is  not  to  be  liable  for  loss  unless  such 
value  is  declared  by  the  customer  and  the  carrier's  increased 
charge  paid.  Where  the  value  is  thus  declared,  the  carrier  may, 
by  public  notice,  demand  an  increased  charge,  for  which  he  must, 
if  required,  sign  a  receipt.  Failing  such  receipt  or  notice,  the 
carrier  must  refund  the  increased  charge  and  remain  liable  as  at 
common  law.  Except  as  above  no  mere  notice  or  declaration 
shall  affect  a  carrier's  liability;  but  he  may  make  special  con- 
tracts with  his  customers.  The  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  is 
subject  to  special  regulations  (see  Affreightment).  The 
carriage  of  goods  by  railway  and  canal  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
common  carrier,  except  where  varied  by  particular  statutes,  as 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acts  1854  to  1894  and  the  Regula- 
tion of  Railways  Acts  1840  to  1893.  TTie  effect  of  these  acts  is  to 
prevent  railway  companies  as  common  carriers  from  limiting  by 
special  contract  their  liability  to  receive,  forward  and  deliver 
goods,  unless  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  special  contract  arc 
reasonable,  and  the  contract  is  in  writing  and  signed  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  sender.  A  railway  company  must  provide  reason- 
able facilities  for  forwarding  passengers'  luggage;  where  luggage 
is  taken  into  the  carriage  with  a  passenger,  the  company  is 
'  responsible  for  it  only  in  so  far  as  loss  or  damage  is  due  to  the 
passenger's  interference  with  the  company's  exclusive  control 
of  it.  As  carriers  of  passengers  companies  are  bound,  m  the 
absence  of  any  special  contract,  to  exercise  due  care  and  diligence, 
and  are  responsible  for  personal  injuries  only  when  they  have 
been  occasioned  by  negligence  or  want  of  skill.  Where  there  has 
been  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  passenger,  i.e. 
where  he  might,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  have  avoided 
the  consequences  of  the  defendants'  negligence — he  is  not 
entitled  to  recover..  By  the  act  of  1846  (commonly  called  Lord 
Campbell's  Act),  when  a  person's  death  has  been  caused  by  such 
negligence  as  would  have  entitled  him  to  an  action  had  he 
survived,  an  action  may  be  maintained  against  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  negligence  on  behalf  of  the  wife,  husband, 
parent  or  child  of  the  deceased.  Previously  such  cases  had  been 
governed  by  the  maxim  actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona. 

CARRIERS,  MORITZ  (1817-1895),  German  philosopher  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Griedel  in  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  the  5th  of 
March  1817.  After  studying  at  Giessen,  Gdttkgen  and  Berlin, 
he  spent  a  few  years  in  Italy  studying  the  fine  arts,  and  established 
himself  fn  1842  at  Giessen  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  Ill  1853  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Munich,  where  he 
lectured  mainly  en  aesthetics.  He  died  in  Munich  on  the  19th 
of  January  1895.  An  avowed  enemy  of  Ultramontanism,  he 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  making  the  idea  of  German 
unity  more  palatable  to  tht  South  Germans.  • ;  Carritrf  ifebttfed 


himself  wSth  the  school  of  the  younger  Fiohte  as  one  who  held  the 
theistic  view  of  the  world  which  aimed  at  reconciling  the  contra- 
dictions between  deism  and  pantheism.  Although  no  obstinate 
adherent  of  antiquated  forms  aad  prejudices,  he  firmly  upheld 
the  fundamental  truths  .of  Christianity.  His  most  important 
works  arc:  Acstkctik  (Leipcig,  1850;  3rd  ed.,  1885),  supplemented 
by  Die  Kunsl  im  Zusammenhang  der  KuituremtmichluAg  umd  der 
IdeaU  der  McnsckkeU  (3rd  ecL,  1877-1&86);  Die  pkUosopkiHke 
Weltanschauung  der  ReformationsseU  (Stuttgart,  1847;  *nd  ed., 
Leipzig,  1886),  and  Die  sMUke  Wcltordnung  (Leipzig,  1877; 
and  ed.,  1891),  in  which  he  recognized  both  the  immutability  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  described 
his  view  of  the  world  and  life  as  "  teal-idealism.''  His  essay  on 
Cromwell  (in  Lebensskiszen,  1890),  which  may  be  considered  his 
political  confession  of  faith,  also  deserves  mention.  His  com- 
plete works  were  published  at  Leipzig,  14  vols,,  in  1886-1894- 

See  S.  P.  V.  Lind  in  Zeitschrift  I.  Pmlos.  (cvi,  1895,  pp.  93-101); 
W.  Christ  in  Atlgemeine  deutscke  Biographic  (1903). 

CARRINGTON,    CHARLES    ROBERT    WYNN-CARINGTON, 

1ST  Earl  (1843-  ),  English  statesman,  son  of  the  and  Baron  ' 
Carrington  (d.  x8$8),  was  educated  at  Eton  and:  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal  for 
High  Wycombe  from  1865  till  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in.  1868. 
He  was  governor  of  New  South  Wales  1865-1890,  lord  chamber- 
lain 1892-1895,  and  became  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture 
in  1905,  having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  in  Sir  Hl  Campbell-Banner- 
man's-  and  Mr  Asquith's  ministries,  .He  was  created  Earl 
Carrington  and  Viscount  Wendover  in  1899.  ^be  Carrington 
barony  was  conferred  in  1796  on  Robert  Smith  (1752-1838), 
MP.  for  Nottingham,  a  member  of  a  famous  banking  family, 
the  title  being  suggested  by  one  held  from  1643  to  1706  in  another 
family  of  Smith  in  no  way  connected.  The  2nd  baron  married 
as  his  second  wife  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Lord  Willougbby 
de  Eresby,  and  their  son,  through  her,  became  in  1679  joint 
hereditary  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  The  2nd  Baron 
took  the  surname  of  Carrington,  afterwards  altered  to  Carington, 
instead  of  Smith. 

CARRINGTON,  RICHARD  CHBWTOFKSR  (18*6-1875), 
English  astronomer,  son  of  a  brewer  at  Brentford,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  s6th  of  May  1826.  Though  intended  for  the 
Church,  his  studies  and  tastes  inclined  him  to  astronomy,  and 
with  a  view  to  gaming  experience  in  the  routine  of  an  observatory 
he  accepted  tht  post  of  observer  in  the  university  jo£  Durham. 
Finding,  however,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  obtaining 
instruments  suitable  for  the  work  which  he  wished  to  undertake, 
he  resigned  that  appointment  and  established  in  1853  an 
observatory  of  his  own  at  Rcdhill.  Here  be  devoted  three  years 
to  a  survey  of  the  zone  of  the  heavens  within  9  degrees  of  the 
North  Pole,  the  results  of  which  btc  contained  m  his  Redkill 
Catalogue  of  jrjj  Stars.  But  his  name  is  chiefly  .perpetuated 
through  his  investigation  of  the  motions  of  soft-spots,  by  which  he 
determined  the  elements  of  the  sun's  rotation  and  made  the 
important  discovery  of  a  systematic  drift  of  the  photosphere, 
causing  the  rotation-periods  of  spots  to  lengthen  with  increase 
of  solar  latitude.    He  died  on  the  27th  of  November  1875. 

For  further' information  see  Afotttk.  Notices  Hoy,  Ask.  Society, 
xfv.  13.  xviii.  23,  ro9,  xix.  140.  i6r.  xxxvi.  137;  Memoirs  Soy. 
Astti  Soc,  xxvii.  139.;  The  limes,  Nov.  aa  #sd  Doc.  7,  1875: 
Roy.  Society's  Cat.  Scient.  Papers,  vols.  i.  and  vri.;  Introductions  to' 
Works. 

CARROCCIO,  a  war  chariot  drawn  by  oxen,  used  by  the 
medieval  republics  of  Italy.  It  was  a  rectangular  platform  on 
whkh  the  standard  of  the  city  and  an  altar  were  erected;  priests 
held  services  on  the  altar  before  the  battle,  and  the  trumpeters 
beside  them  encouraged  the  fighters  to  the  fray.  In  battle  Ihe 
carroccio  was  surrounded  by  the  bravest  warriors  iri  the  army  and 
it  served  both  as  a  rallying- point  and  asthepaQadium  of  tbe  city's 
honour;  its  capture  by  tbe  enemy  was  regarded  as  an  irretriev- 
able defeat  and  humiliation.  It  was  first  employed  by  the 
Milanese  In  1038,  and  played  a  great  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Lombard  league  against  the  emperor  Frederick:  Barbaras*.  It 
■  watf  afterwards  adoptod  by  other  <feks,  and  first  appeast  on  s 
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Florentine  battlefield  in  itt8.    The  Florentine  carroccio  vat 

usually  followed  by  a  smaller  car  bearing  the  marHnelh,  a  bell  to 

ring  out  military  signals.    When  war  was  regarded  as  likely  the 

martineila  was  attached  to  the  door  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 

in  the  Mercato  Nuovo  in  Florence  and  rung  to  warn  both  citizens 

and  enemies.    In  times  of  peace  the  catroccio  was  in  the  keeping 

of  some  great  family  which  had  distinguished  itself  by  signal 

services  to  the  republic. 

Accounts  of  the  carrocdo  will  be  found  in  most  histories  of  the 
Italian  republics;  see  for  instance,  M.  Villam's  Chronache,  vi.  5 
(Florence,  1825-1826);  P.  Villari,  The  Tido  First  Centuries  of 
Florentine  History,  vol.  i.  (Engl,  transl.,  London,  1894);  Gtno 
Capponl,  Stotia  djtOa  JUpubbtica  di  Firtiw,  vol.  L  (Florence,  1875). 

CARRODUS,  JOHN  TIPLADY  (1836- 1895),  English  violinist, 
was  born  on  the  20th  of  January  1836,  at  Keighley,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  made  bis  first  appearance  as  a  violinist  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  at  Stuttgart,  with  Wilhclm  Bcrnhard  Molique.  On  bis 
return  to  England  in  1853  Costa  got  him  engagements  in  the 
leading  orchestras.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Covent  Garden 
opera  orchestra  from  1855,  made  his  d£but  as  a  solo  player  at  a 
concert  given  on  the  22nd  of  April  1863  by  the  Musical  Society 
of  London,  and  succeeded  Sainton  as  leader  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1869.  He  died  at  Hampstcad  on  the  13th  of  July  1895.  For 
many  years  he  had  led  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  and  those  of 
the  great  provincial  festivals.  He  published  two  violin  solos  and 
a  "  Morceau  de  salon"  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher. 

CARROLL,  CHARLES  (1737-1832),  American  political  leader, 
of  Irish  ancestry,  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  19th 
of  September  1737.  He  was  educated  abroad  in  French  Jesuit 
colleges,  studied  law  at  Bourgcs,  Paris  and  London,  and  in 
February  1765  returned  to  Maryland,  where  an  estate  known  as 
"  Carroll  ton,"  in  Frederick  county,  was  settled  upon  him; 
he  always  signed  his  name  as  "  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton." 
Before  and  during  the  War  of  Independence,  he  was  a  whig  or 
patriot  leader,  and  as  such  was  naturally  a  member  of  the  various 
local  and  provincial  extra-legal  bodies — committees  of  corre- 
spondence,commit  tees  of  obscrvation,council  of  safety,  provincial 
convention  (1774-1776)  and  constitutional  convention  (1776). 
From  1777  until  1800  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  senate. 
In  April-June  1776  he,  with  Samuel  Chase  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  a  member  of  the  commission  fruitlessly  sent  by 
the  continental  congress  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  Canadians  to  join  the  thirteen  revolting  colonies.  From 
1776  to  1779  he  sat  in  the  continental  congress,  rendering 
important  services  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  war,  and  signing 
on  the  2nd  of  August  1776  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
though  he  had  not  been  elected  until  the  day  on  which  that 
document  was  adopted.  He  out-lived  all  of  the  other  signers. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1 789  to  1 792. 
From  1 801  until  his  death,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  14th  of  November 
1832,  he  lived  in  retirement,  his  last  public  act  being  the  formal 
ceremony  of  starting  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railway  (July  4,  1828).  In  politics,  after  the  formation  of 
parties,  he  was  a  staunch  Federalist.  Of  unusual  ability, 
high  character  and  great  wealth,  he  exercised  a  powerful 
influence,  particularly  among  bis  co-religionists  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  he  used  it  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
colonics  and  to  establish  a  stable  central  government. 

See  the  Life  by  Kate  Mason  Rowland  (1898). 

CARROLL,  JOHN  (173S-1S15),  American  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  born  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Prince  George's  county, 
Maryland,  on  the  8th  of  January  1735,  the  son  of  wealthy 
Catholic-parents  and  a  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll "  of  Carrollton." 
He  was  educated  at  St  Omer's  m  Flanders,  becoming  a  novitiate 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  J  753,  and  then  at  the  Jesuit  college 
in  Liege,  being  ordained  priest  in  1769  and  becoming  professor  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  In  177 1  he  became  a  professed  father 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  professor  at  Bruges.  As  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Lord  Stourton,  he  travelled  through  Europe  in  1772- 
«773-  After  the  papal  brief  of  the  aist  of  July  1773  suppressed 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  accompanied  its  English  members  then 


in  Flanders  to  England.  In  1774  he  returned  to  America,  and 
set  to  work  at  a  mission  at  Rock  Creek,  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  where  his  mother  lived.  He  shared  the  feeling  for 
independence  growing  among  the  American  colonists,  foreseeing 
that  it  would  mean  greater  religious  freedom.  In  1776,  at  the 
request  of  the  continental  congress,  he  accompanied  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Charles  Carroll  and  Samuel  Chase  an  their  mission 
to  secure  the  aid  or  neutrality  of  the  French-Canadian6,  and 
though  unsuccessful  it  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Frankhn. 
In  1783  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  petition  to  Rome  to 
take  the  control  of  the  American  church  away  from  London;  and 
on  Franklin's  recommendation,  Carroll  was  named  prefect  apos- 
tolic, the  American  church  being  recognized  as  a  distinct  body  in 
a  decree  issued  by  C^dinalAntonclU  on  the  9th  of  June  1784.  In 
the  summer  of  1785  he  began  his  visitations;  in  1786  he  induced 
the  general  chapter  to  authorize  a  Catholic  seminary  (now 
Georgetown  University);  and  at  the  same  session  it  was  voted 
that  the  condition  of  the  church  required  a  bishop,  accountable 
directly  to  the  pope  (and  not  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Pro- 
paganda) and  chosen  by  the  American  clergy.  Consent  to  this 
course  was  given  by  Antonclli  in  a  letter  of  the  itth  of  July 
1 788.  The  clergy  met  at  Whitemarsh,  Maryland,  and  Baltimore 
was  adopted  as.  the  episcopal  seat,  Carroll  being  chosen  as 
bishop;  and  on  the  6th  of  November  1789  Pius  VL  issued  a  bull 
to  that  effect,  Carroll  being  consecrated  at  Lulworth  Castle, 
England,  on  the  15  th  of  August  1790. 

On  his  return  from  England  the  bishop  saw  Georgetown 
College  completed  (1791)1  thanks  to  moneys  he  had  received 
from  English  Catholics.  His  first  synod  met  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber 1791;  and  on  the  16th  he  issued  the  "  Circular  on  Christian 
Marriage,"  which  attacked  marriage  by  any  save  "  lawful 
pastors  of  our  church."  In  1 795  the  Rev.  Leonard  Neale  (1 746- 
1817)  was  appointed  his  coadjutor.  In  1709,  after  the  death 
of  Washington,  Bishop  Carroll  bade  his  clergy  hold  the  22nd 
of  February  1800  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and  on  that  day  delivered 
in  his  pro-cathedral  a  memorial  discourse  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Already  in  1802  he  was  pressing  for  the 
creation  of  new  sees  in  his  diocese,  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  1803  gave  added  weight  to  this  request;  in  September  1805 
the  Propaganda  made  him  administrator  apostolic  of  the  diocese 
of  New  Orleans,  to  which  he  appointed  John  Olivier  as  vicar 
general;  and  in  1808  Pius  VIL  divided  Carroll's  great  diocese 
into  four  sees,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bardstown 
(Kentucky),  suffragan  to  the  metropolitanate  of  Baltimore;  of 
which  Carroll  actually  became  archbishop  by  the  assumption 
of  the  long  delayed  pallium  on  the  18th  of  August  181 1,  having 
consecrated  three  suffragans  in  the  autumn  of  1810.  In  181 1 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Danish  and  Dutch  West  Indies 
was  bestowed  upon  him.  Carroll  was  now  an  old  man,  and  the 
shock  of  the  war  of  1812,  which  as  a  staunch  Federalist  he  had 
opposed  until  its  actual  declaration,  together  with  the  action  of 
the  Holy  See  in  appointing  to  the  sees  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  other  candidates  than  those  of  his  recommendation, 
weighed  on  his  mind.  He  died  in  Georgetown  on  the  3rd  of 
December  18 15.  He  may  well  be  reckoned  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States.  His  position 
in  the  church  had  never  been  easy,  partly  because  he  had  been  a. 
prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  great  size  of 
his  diocese  had  made  it  unwieldy;  and  his  struggle  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  American  church  had  been  a  difficult  one. 
As  a  defender  of  papal  and  episcopal  authority  he  had,  especially 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  deal  with  churches  whose 
trustees  insisted  that  they  and  their  parishes  alone  could  choose 
priests,  that  bishop  or  prefect  could  not  object  to  their  choice. 
Akin  to  this  difficulty  was  the  desire  of  Catholics  of  different 
nationalities  to  have  separate  churches,  a  desire  often  created 
or  encouraged  by  intriguing  and  ambitious  priests.  Besides 
these  and  other  internal  annoyances,  Carroll  had  to  meet  the 
deep-seated  distrust  of  his  church  in  communities  settled  almost 
exclusively  by  Protestants. 

See  John  Gilraary  Shea,  History  of  the  Catholic  Chunk  m  th* 
United  States,  vol.  u.  (1763-1815),  (Akron  and  New  York,  1888.)  i 
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tad  Daniel  Brent,  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll, 
First  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  with  Stttci  Portions  of  His  Writings, 
edited  by  John  Carroll  Brest  (Baltimore,  1843). 

CARRONADE,  a  piece  of  ordnance  invented,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  old  principle  of  gun  construction,  to  serve  as  a  ship's 
gun.  The  inventor  was  the  antiquary  General  Robert  Melville 
(1738-1609).  He  designed  the  piece  in  1759,  and  called  it  the 
"  smasher/'  but  it  was  not  adopted  in  the  British  navy  till  1779, 
and  was  then  known  as  the  "  carronade,"  from  the  Carron  works 
on  the  Carron  river  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  where  it  was  first 
cast  by  Mr  Gascoigne.  The  carronade  had  a  powder  chamber 
like  many  of  the  earliest  guns  known,  and  was  similar  to  a  mortar. 
It  was  short,  light,  had  a  limited  range,  but  was  destructive  at 
dose  quarters.  Carronades  were  added  to  the  existing  arma- 
ments of  guns  proper  or  long  guns.  A  38-gun  frigate  carried 
ten  carronades,  and  was  therefore  armed  with  48  pieces  of 
ordnance.  As  the  official  classifications  were  not  changed,  they 
were  misleading  guides  to  the  real  strength  of  British  ships, 
which  always  carried  more  pieces  than  they  were  described  as 
carrying.  The  same  remark  applies  to  French  and  American 
ships  when  the  use  of  the  carronade  extended  from  the  British 
to  other  navies. 

CARROT.  Wild  carrot,  Daunts  carola,  a  member  of  the 
natural  order  Umbellifcrae,  grows  wild  in  fields  and  on  roadsides 
and  sea-shores  in  Britain  and  the  north  temperate  zone  generally 
of  the  Old  World.  It  is  an  annual  and  resembles  the  cultivated 
carrot,  except  in  the  root,  which  is  thin  and  woody.  It  is  the 
origin  of  the  cultivated  carrot,  which  can  be  developed  from  it  in 
a  few  generations.  M.  Vflmorin  succeeded  in  producing  forms 
with  thick  fleshy  roots  and  the  biennial  habit  in  four  generations. 
In  the  cultivated  carrot,  during  the  first  season  of  growth,  the 
stem  remains  short  and  bears  a  rosette  of  graceful,  long-stalked, 
branched  leaves  with  deeply  cut  divisions  and  small,  narrow 
ultimate  segments.  During  this  period  the  plant  devotes  its 
energies  to  storing  food,  chiefly  sugar,  in  the  so-called  root, 
which  consists  of  the  upper  part  of  the  true  root  and  the  short 
portion  of  the  stem  between  the  root  and  the  lowest  leaves.  A 
transverse  section  of  the  root  shows  a  central  core,  generally 
yellow  in  colour,  and  an  outer  red  or  scarlet  rind.  The  core 
represents  the  wood  of  an  ordinary  stem  and  the  outer  ring  the 
soft  outer  tissue  (bast  and  cortex).  In  the  second  season  the 
terminal  bud  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf-rosette  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  stored  nourishment  and  lengthens  to  form  a 
furrowed,  rather  rough,  branched  stem,  2  or  3  ft  high,  and 
bearing  the  flowers  in  a  compound  umbel.  The  umbel  is  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  the  small  leaves  (bracts)  which 
surround  it,  resemble  the  foliage  leaves  on  a  much  reduced  scale, 
and  ultimately  curve  inwards,  the  whole  inflorescence  forming 
a  nest-like  structure.  The  flowers  are  small,  the  outer  white, 
the  central  ones  often  pink  or  purplish.  The  fruit  consists  of 
two  one-seeded  portions,  each  portion  bearing  four  rows  of  stiff 
spinous  projections,  which  cause  the  fruits  when  dropped  to 
ding  together,  and  in,  a  natural  condition  hdp  to  spread  the 
seed  by  clinging  to  the  fur  of  animals.  On  account  of  these 
projections  the  seeds  cannot  be  sown  evenly  without  previous 
rubbing  with  sand  or  dry  ashes  to  separate  them.  As  usual  in 
the  members  of  the  order  TJmbelliferae,  the  wall  of  the  fruit  is 
penetrated  lengthwise  by  canals  containing  a  characteristic  oil. 

Carrots  vary  considerably  m  the  length,  shape  and  colour  of 
their  roots,  and  in  the  proportion  of  rind  to  core.  The  White 
Belgian,  which  gives  the  largest  crops,  has  a  very  thick  root 
which  is  white,  becoming  pale  green  above,  where  it  projects 
above  ground.  For  nutritive  purposes  it  is  inferior  to  the  red 
varieties.  The  carrot  delights  in  a  deep  sandy  soil,  which  should 
be  well  drained  and  deeply  trenched.  The  ground  should  be 
prepared  and  manured  in  autumn  or  winter.  For  the  long- 
rooted  sorts  the  soil  should  be  at  least  3  ft.  deep,  but  the  Short 
Horn  varieties  may  be  grown  in  about  6  in.  of  good  compost  laid 
on  the  top  of  a  less  suitable  soiL  Peat  earth  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  lightening  the  sofl.  Good  carrots  of  the  larger  sorts 
may  be  grown  in  unfavourable  soils  by  making  large  holes  18  in. 
deep  with  a  crowbar,  and  filling  them  up  with  sandy  compost 


in  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  The  main  crop  Is  sown  at  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  After  sowing,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  thin  the  plants,  and  keep  them  dear  of  weeds. 
The  roots  are  taken  up  in  autumn  and  stored  during  winter  in 
a  cool  shed  or  cellar. 

CARRYING  OVER,  or  Continuation,  a  stock  exchange  term 
for  the  operation  by  which  the  settlement  of  a  bargain  transacted 
for  money  or  for  a  given  account,  may  for  a  consideration  (called 
either  a  "  contango  "  or  a  "  backwardation  ")  be  postponed 
from  one  settling  day  to  another.  Such  a  continuation  is 
equivalent  to  a  sale  "  for  the  day  "  and  a  repurchase  for  the 
succeeding  account,  or  to  a  purchase  "  for  the  day  "  and  a  resale 
for  the  succeeding  account  The  price  at  which  such  transac- 
tions are  adjusted  is  the  M  making-up  "  price  of  the  day.  (See 
Account  and  Stock  Exchange.) 

CARSIOU  (mod.  Carsoti),  an  andent  dty  of  Italy,  on  the  Via 
Valeria,  42  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Rome.  It  was  founded  in  the  country 
of  the  Aequi  between  302  and  298  B.C.,  just  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Alba  Fuccns,  no  doubt  as  a  stronghold  to  guard  the  road 
to  the  latter.  It  is  mentioned  in  2 1 1  B.C.  as  one  of  the  twdvc  out 
of  thirty  Latin  colonics  which  protested  their  inability  to  furnish 
more  men  or  money  for  the  war  against  HannibaL  We  find  It 
used  in  168  B.C.  like  Alba  Fuccns  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
political  prisoners.  It  was  sacked  in  the  Social  War,  but  prob- 
ably became  a  municipium  after  it,  though  we  hear  but  little  of 
it.  The  modern  town  of  Carsoli  first  appears  in  a  diploma  of 
a.d.  866,  but  the  old  site  does  not  seem  to  have  been  abandoned 
until  the  13th  century.  It  is  now  occupied  only  by  vineyards, 
and  lies  about  2100  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  now  called  Piano  dd  Cavaliere.  The  line  of  the  dty 
walls  (originally  in  tufa,  and  reconstructed  in  limestone),  built 
of  rectangular  blocks,  can  be  traced,  and  so  can  the  scanty 
remains  of  several  buildings,  including  the  podium  or  base,  of  a 
temple,  and  also  the  ancient  branch  road  from  the  Via  Valeria 
(which  itself  keeps  just  south-east  of  Carsioli),  traversing  the 
site  from  north  to  south.  The  forty-third  milestone  of  the  Via 
Valeria  still  lies  at  or  near  its  original  site;  it  was  set  up  by 
Nerva  in  a.d.  97.  One  nulc  to  the  north-west  of  Carsioli  are  the 
remains  of  an  andent  aqueduct  consisting  of  a  buttressed  wall 
of  concrete  crossing  a  valley. 

See  G.  J.  PfcilTer  and  T.  Ashby  in  Supplementary  Paters  of  the 
American  School  in  Rome,  i.  (1903),  108  seq.  (T.  As.) 

CARSOff,  CHRISTOPHER  ["Kit"]  (1809-1868),  American 
hunter  and  scout,  was  bora  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  on 
the  24th  of  December  1809.  When  he  was  a  year  old  his  parents 
removed  to  Howard  county,  Missouri,  then  a  frontier  settlement, 
and  the  boy  was  early  trained  in  the  hardships  and  requirements 
of  pioneer  life.  He  served  for  a  while  as  a  saddler's  apprentice, 
and  after  1826  devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  a  professional  guide 
and  hunter.  He  was  hunter  for  the  garrison  at  Bent's  Fort  on 
the  Arkansas  river  in  what  is  now  Bent  county,  Colorado,  from 
1832  to  1840,  and  accompanied  John  C.  Fremont  on  his  exploring 
expeditions  of  1842  and  1843-1844,  and  on  his  California  expedi- 
tion in  1845-1846.  Carson  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War,  and, 
after  the  rush  to  the  Pacific  Coast  began,  engaged  as  a  guide  to 
convoy  emigrants  and  drovers  across  the  plains  and  mountains. 
In  1854  he  became  Indian  agent  at  Taos,  New  Mexico,  in  which 
position,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  traits  and  language, 
he  was  able  to  exercise  for  many  years  a  restraining  influence 
over  the  warlike  Apaches  and  other  tribes.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  Federal  cause  in  the 
south-west  as  chief  scout  in  charge  of  the  various  bodies  of 
irregular  scouts  and  rangers  participating  in  the  constant  border 
warfare  that  characterized  the  conflict  in  that  part  of  the  Union. 
In  March  1865  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
for  gallantry  In  the  battle  of  Valverde  (on  the  2rst  of  February 
1862)  and  for  distinguished  services  in  New  Mexico,  and  after  the 
war  resumed  his  position  as  Indian  agent,  which  he  held  until 
his  death  at  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado,  on  the  93rd  of  May  t868. 
"  Kit "  Carson  occupies  in  the  latter  period  of  American  pioneer 
history  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  held  by  Danid  Boone 
I  and  David  Crockett  at  an  earner  period,  as  the  typical  frontier 
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hero  and  Indian  fighter,  and  nts  hairbreadth  escapes  and  persona) 
prowess  are  the  subject  of  innumerable  stories. 

See  Chark*  Burdett,  Life  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Greet  Western  JTnnfer 
and  Guide  (New  York.  1859;  new  ed.,  1877);  and  De  Witt  C.  Peters, 
The  Life  and  Adoemtures  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Nestor  of  the  Reeky 
Mountains,  from  FatU  Narrated  by  Himself  (New  York,  1858). 

CARSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  Nevada,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county 
seat  of  Ormsby  county,  about  120  m.  ^f.E.  of  Sacramento,  Cain 
fornia.  Fop.  (1890)  3950;  (1900)  2100;  (1910)  1466.  It  is  served 
by  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railway,  which  has  repair  shops  here, 
and  by  stage  to  Lake  Trnhoe,  11  m.  W.  of  the  city.  It  Is  pictur- 
esquely situated  in  Eagle  valley,  near  the  east  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  4720  ft  above  the  sea.  Within 
1  m.  of  the  city  are  Shaws  Hot  Springs.  The  city  is  a  distribut- 
ing point  for  the  neighbouring  mining  region.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  capitol,  the  United  States  government 
building,  a  United  States  mint,  and  a  state  orphans'  home; 
in  the  vicinity  are  the  state  prison  and  a  United  States  govern- 
ment school  for  Indians.  The  industrial  interests  of  the  city 
are  principally  in  mining,  lumbering  and  agriculture.  It  has 
an  excellent  supply  of  mountain  spring  water.  Carson  City 
(named  in  honour  of  Christopher  Carson)  was  settled  in  1851 
as  a  trading  post,  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1858,  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  state  and  the  county  seat  of  the  newly  erected 
county  in  1861,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1875. 

CARSTARES  (or  Cakstairs),  WILLIAM  (1649-1715),  Scottish 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  nth  of 
February  1649,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Carstares,  a  member  of 
the  extreme  Covenanting  party  of  Protestors.    He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  passed  over  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  commenced  his  lifelong  friendship  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
country.    The  governmen  t  disliked  Carstares  for  several  reasons. 
He  was  the  intimate  of  William;  he  had  been  the  bearer  of 
messages  between  the  disaffected  in  Scotland  and  Holland; 
and  he  was  believed  to  be  concerned  with  Sir  James  Steuart 
(1635-1715)  in  the  authorship  of  a  pamphlet — An  Account  of 
Scotland's  Grievances  by  reason  of  the  D.  of  Lauderdale's  Ministries 
humbly  tendered  to  his  Sacred  Majesty,    Accordingly,  on  his 
return  to  England,  at  the  dose  of  1674,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  it  was  not  till  August  1679  that  be  was  released. 
After  this  he  visited  Ireland,  and  then  became  pastor  to  a  Non- 
conformist congregation  at  Cbeshunt    During  1682  he  was  in 
Holland,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  again  in  London,  and 
was  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot.    On  its  discovery  he 
was  examined  before  the  Scottish  Council;  though  the  torture' 
of  the  thumb-screw  was  applied,  he  refused  to  utter  a  word  till 
he  was  assured  that  his  admissions  would  not  be  used  in  evidence, 
and  in  the  disclosures  he  then  made  he  displayed  great  discretion. 
On  hts  return  to  Holland  he  was  rewarded  by  William's  still 
warmer  friendship,  and  the  post  of  court  chaplain;  and  after 
the  Revolution  he  continued  to  hold  this  office,  under  the  title 
of  royal  chaplain  for  Scotland.    He  was  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  king,  especially  with  regard  to  Scottish  affaire,  and 
rendered  important  service  in  promoting  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment   On  the  accession  of  Anne,  Carstares  retained  his  post  as 
royal  chaplain,  but  resided  in  Edinburgh,  having  been  elected 
principal  of  the  university.    He  was  also  minister  of  Greyfriars', 
and  afterwards  of  St  Giles',  and  was  four  times  chosen  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly.    He  took  an  important  part  in  pro- 
moting the  Union,  and  was  consulted  by  Harley  and  other  lead- 
ing Englishmen  concerning  it.    During  Anne's  reign,  the  chief 
object  of  his  policy  was  to  frustrate  the  measures  which  were 
planned  by  Lord  Oxford  to  strengthen  the  Episcopalian  Jacobites 
— especially  a  bill  for  extending  the  privileges  of  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  WH  for  replacing  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patrons  the 
right  of  patronage,  which  by  the  Revolution  Settlement  had  been 
vested  in  the  elders  and  the  Protestant  heritors.    On  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.,  Carstares  was  appointed,  with  five  others, 
to  welcome  the  new  dynasty  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
He  was  received  graciously,  and  the  office  of  royal  chaplain  was 


again  conferred  npoo  him,    A  few  months  after  he  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  December  1715. 

See  State-papers  ami  Letters  addressed  to  William  Carstares,  to 
which  ■  prefixed  a  Life  by  M'Cormkk  (1774);  Story's  Character 

Sd  Career  of  William  Carstares  (1874);  Andrew  Lang's  History  of 
otiand  (1907). 

CARSTBMS,  ARVUS  JACOB  (1754-1798),  German  painter, 
was  bom  in  Schleawig,  and  in  1776  went  to  Copenhagen  to  study. 
In  1783  he  went  to  Itary,  where  be  was  much  impressed  by  the 
work  of  Giulio  Romano.  He  then  settled  in  Llibeck  as#i  portrait 
painter,  but  was  helped  to  visit  Rome  again  in  1 792,  and  gradually 
produced  some  fine  subject  and  historical  paintings,  e.g.  "Plato's 
Symposium  "  and  the  "  Battle  of  Roasbach  "—which  made  him 
famous.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Berlin,  and  in  1795  a 
great  exhibition  of  his  works  was  held  in  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1708.  Carstens  ranks  as  the  founder  of  the  later  school  of 
German  historical  painting. 

CAB8ULAB,  an  ancient  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
19  m.  N.  of  Norma  (mod.  Name)  and  24  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mevania 
(mod.  Bewagna).  It  is  little  mentioned  in  ancient  literature. 
The  town  was  a  wwnkipivm.  The  Via  Flaminia  is  well  preserved 
and  enfcn  the  north  gate  of  the  town,  the  archway  of  which  still 
stands.  Remains  of  buildings  may  also  be  seen  iroon  the  site, 
and  the  outline  of  an  amphitheatre  is  visible.  The  town  of  Cesi, 
3  m.  to  the  south-east,  has  polygonal  walls,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  an  Unbrian  dry  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
Caxsulae  being  constructed  in  its  stead.  The  medieval  city,  as  so 
often  happened  in  Italy,  returned  to  the  pre-Roman  site. 

See  G.  Gamurrini  in  Natieie  detli  Stmt  (1884),  149;  for  the  tombs, 
L.  1  »un,  in  Notieie  dtgfi  Scavi  (1902),  592. 

CART  (A.S.  oral,  Gaelic  cairl;  connected  with  "car"),  a 
general  term  for  various  kinds  of  vehicles  (see  Carriage),  in 
some  cases  for  carrying  people,  but  more  particularly  for  trans- 
porting goods,  for  agricultural  or  postal  purposes,  &c,  or  for 
carriers.  Though  constructed  in  various  ways,  the  simplest  type 
for  goods  is  two-wheeled,  topless  and  springless;  but  as  a  general 
term  "  cart "  is  used  in  combination  with  some  more  specific 
qualification  (dog-cart,  donkey-cart,  road-cart,  polo-cart,  &c), 
when  it  is  employed  for  pleasure  purposes.  The  "  dog-cart,"  so 
caned  because  originally  used  to  conVey  sporting  dogs,  is  a  more 
or  less  elevated  two-wheeled  carriage,  generally  with  seats  back  to 
back,  in  front  and  behind;  the  "  governess-cart "  (presumably 
so  called  from  its  use  for  children),  a  \try  low  two-wheeled  pony- 
carriage,  has  two  side  seats  facing  inwards;  the  "  tax-cart,"  a. 
light  two-wheeled  farmer's  cart,  was  so  called  because  formerly 
exempted  from  taxation  as  under  the  value  of  £21. 

CARTAGENA,  or  Carthagema,  a  city,  seaport,  and  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Bolivar,  Colombia,  South  America,  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  in  io°  atf  48*  N.,  750  34'  W.  Pop.  (1905, 
official  estimate)  14,00a  The  population  of  Cartagena  is 
largely  composed  of  blacks  and  mixed  races,  which  form  the 
predominant  type  on  the  lowland  plains  of  northern  Colombia. 
The  well- to-do  whites  of  Cartagena  usually  have  country  houses 
on  the  Turbaco  hills,  where  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than 
on  the  coast.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  city  is  62°, 
and  the  port  is  classed  as  very  unhealthful,  especially  for  unac- 
climatixed  foreigners.  The  harbour,  which  is  the  best  on  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  is  formed  by  an  indentation  of  the  coast- 
line shut  in  by  two  long  islands  lying  parallel  to  the  mainland. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  62-5  sq.  m.  and  affords  deep  and 
secure  anchorages  and  ample  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading 
large  vessels.  The  city  itself  has  no  modern  quays,  and  large 
vessels  do  not  approach  within  a  mile  of  its  landing-stages,  but 
the  railway  pier  (lengthened  120  ft.  in  1898)  on  the  mainland 
opposite  permits  the  mooring  of  vessels  alongside.  There  were 
formerly  two  entrances  to  the  harbour— the  Boca  Grande  (large 
mouth)  between  the  low  sandy  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the 
city  stands  and  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba,  and  the  Boca  Chica 
(small  mouth)  at  the  south  end  of  the  latter  island.  The  Boca 
Grande  was  filled  with  stone  after  the  city  had  been  captured 
three  times,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  an  enemy's  ships 
could  pass  through  it  at  any  time,  and  the  narrow  and  mor- 
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easily  defended  Boca-Chica,  7  m.  farther  south,  has  since  been 
used. 

The  dry  occupies  a  part  of  the  upper  island  or  peninsula  facing 
the  northern  end  of  the  harbour,  and  it  separated  from  the  main- 
land on  the  east  by  a  shallow  lagoon-like  extension  of  the  bay 
which  is  bridged  by  a  causeway  passing  through  the  extra-mural 
suburb 'of  Xiximani  on  another  island.  The  old  city,  about 
f  m.  long,  north  and  south,  and  \  m.  wide,  is  enclosed  by  a  heavy 
wall,  in  places  40  ft.  thick,  and  is  defended  by  several  formidable- 
looking  forts,  which  have  long  been  dismantled,  but  arc  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  At  the  mainland  end  of  the  causeway 
leading  from  the  city  is  the  fort  of  San  Felipe,  about  100  ft.  above 
sea-level,  adapted  as  a  distributing  reservoir  in  the  city1*  water- 
works; and  behind  it  are  verdure-covered  hills  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  500  ft.,  forming  a  picturesque  background  to  the 
grey  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
irregular  and  roughly  paved,  but  are  lighted  by  electricity; 
tramway  lines  run  between  the  principal  points  of  the  city  and 
Suburbs.  The  houses  are  built  with  thick  walls  of  stone  and 
brick  round  open  courts,  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  their  irao- 
barrcd  doors  and  windows  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  a 
part  of  the  fortifications.  Among  the  numerous  churches,  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  is  the  Jesuit  church  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  with  its  double  towers  and  celebrated  marble  pulpit;  an 
old  monastery  adjoins.  Cartagena  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  its 
cathedral  dates  from  colonial  times.  The  city  was  once  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Inquisition-  in  South  America,  and  the  edifice 
which  it  occupied,  now  private  property,  is  an  object  of  much 
interest.  The  water  supply  of  the  city  was  formerly  obtained 
from  rainwater  tanks  on  the  walls  or  by  carriage  from  springs  a 
few  mites  inland.  But  in  1006  an  English  company  received  a 
concession  to  bring  water  by  pipes  from  springs  on  the  Turbaco 
hills,  300  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Cartagena  declined  greatly 
during  the  period  of  civil  disorders  which  followed  the  war  for 
independence,  but  in  later  years  has  revived.  In  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  the  Spaniards  had  opened  a  canal  ("  El  Dique ") 
through  some  marshes  and  lagoons  into  a  small  western  outlet  of 
the  Magdalena,  which  gave  access  to  that  river  at  Calamar,  about 
81  m.  above  the  bar  at  its  mouth;  during  Cartagena's  decline 
this  was  allowed  to  fill  up;  it  was  reopened  in  1846  for  a  short 
time  and  then  was  obstructed  again  by  river  floods;  but  in  t88i 
it  was  reopened  for  steam  navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  a  railway,  65  m.  long,  was  built  between  Cartagena 
and  Calamar.  Imports  consist  of  cotton,  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  hardware,  cutlery  and  machinery,  kerosene,  glass  and 
earthenware;  and  the  exports  of  cattle,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
coco-nuts  and  fibre,  dividivi  and  dye-woods,  vegetable  ivory, 
rubber,  hides  and  skins,  medicinal  forest  products,  gold,  silver 
and  platinum.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  in  1006  was 
$3,788,094  U.S.  gold. 

Cartagena  was  founded  In  1 533  by  Pedrode  Heredla.  In  1 544 
it  was  captured  by  pirates,  who  plundered  the  town;  in  1585  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  exacted  a  large  ransom;  and  in  1697  by 
the  French,  who  obtained  from  ft  more  than  £1,000,000.  In 
1741  Admiral  Vernon  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  town.  It  was 
tkken  by  Bolfvar  in  181 5,  but  was  surrendered  to  the  royalists  in 
the  same  year.  It  was  recaptured  by  the  republicans  on  the  25th 
of  September  1821,  and  thereafter  remained  Hi  their  possession. 
It  figured  prominently  in  the  political  agitations  and  revolutions 
which  Followed,  and  underwent  a  siege  in  the  civil  war  of  1885. 
It  was  an  important  naval  station  under  Spanish  colonial  rale, 
and  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  Colombia. 
'  CARTAGENA,  or  Cakthacena,  a  seaport  of  south-eastern 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murda;  in  370  36'  N.  and  o*  $8*  W.,  at 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from  the  city  of  Murda,  and 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pop.  (1000)  09,871.  Cartagena  is 
fortified,  and  possesses  an  arsenal  and  naval  dockyards.  To- 
gether with  Ferrol  and  San  Fernando  near  Cadiz,  the  other  great 
naval  stations  of  Spain,  it  is  governed  by  an  admiral  with  the 
title  of  captain-general.    It  has  also  an  episcopal  see. 

The  dty  stands  on  a  mil  separated  by  a  Uttle  plain  (torn  the 


harbour;  towards  the  north  and  east  it  communicates  with  a? 
fertile  valley;  on  the  south  and  west  it  is  hemmed  in  by  high 
mountains,  its  grey  houses  have  a  neglected,  almost  a  dilapi- 
dated appearance,  from  the  friable  stone  of  which  they  are 
constructed;  and  there  are  no  buildings  of  antiquarian  interest 
or  striking  architectural  beaaty,  except,  perhaps,  the  ruined 
titadd  and  the  remnants  of  the  town  walls.  The  wide  streets 
are  traversed  by  a  system  of  tramways,  which  pass  through 
modern  suburbs  to  the  mining  district  about  two  leagues  inland, 
and  on  the  west  a  canal  enables  small  vessels  to  enter  the  town 
without  using  the  port.  The  harbour,  the  largest  in  Spain  after 
that  of  Vigo,  and  the  finest  on  the  cast  coast,  is  a  spadous  bay, 
deep,  except  near  its  centre,  wjicre  there  is  a  ledge  of  rock  barely 
5  ft.  under  water.  It  is  dominated,  on  the  seaward  side,  by  four 
hills,  and  approached  by  a  narrow  entrance,  with  forts  on  cither 
hand;  a  breakwater  affords  shelter  on  the  cast,  and  on  the  west 
is  the  Arsenal  Basin,  often  regarded  as  the  original  harbour  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  The  island  called  La  Escom- 
brcra,  the  andent  Scowibraria  {i.e.  "  mackerel  fishery  "),  2  J  m. 
south,  protects  Cartagena  from  the  violence  of  wind  and  waves. 

The  mines  near  the  city  arc  very  productive,  and  thousands  of 
men  and  beasts  are  employed  in  transporting  lead,  iron,  copper, 
zinc  and  sulphur  to  the  coast.  The  industrial  and  commercial 
progress  of  Cartagena  was  much  hindered,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century,  by  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases, 
the  abandonment  of  the  arsenal,  and  rivalry  with  the  neighbour- 
ing port  of  Alicante.  Its  sanitary  condition,  though  still  defective, 
was  improved  by  the  drainage  of  the  adjacent  Alma  jar  Marsh; 
and  after  1870,  when  the  population  had  dwindled  to  about 
26,000,  Cartagena  advanced  rapidly  in  size  and  wealth.  The 
opening  of  the  railway  enabled  it  to  compete  successfully  with 
Alicante,  and  revived  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries, 
while  considerable  sums  were  expended  on  bringing  the  coast 
and  land  defences  up  to  date,  and  adding  new  quays,  docks  and 
other  harbour  works.  As  a  naval  station,  Cartagena  suffered 
severely  in  1898  from  the  maritime  disasters  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  and  its  commerce  was  much  affected  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  Porman,  or  Portman,  a  mining 
village  on  a  well-sheltered  bay  about  11  m.  cast,  was  dedarcd  by 
royal  order  an  independent  port.  Vessels  go  to  Porman  to  land 
coke  and  coal,  and  to  load  iron  ore  and  lead.  From  Cartagena 
the  prindpal  exports  are  metallic  ores,  esparto  grass,  wine, 
cereals  and  fruit.  Esparto  grass,  which  grows  freely  in  the 
vidnity,  is  the  sfertum,  or  Spanish  broom,  which  gave  the  town 
its  Roman  designation  of  Carthago  Spartaria.  It  is  still  used 
locally  for  making  shoes,  ships'  cables,  mats  and  a  kind  of  spun 
doth.  Timber  is  largely  imported  from  the  United  States, 
Sweden  and  Russia;  coal  from  Great  Britain;  dried  codfish 
from  Norway  and  Newfoundland.  In  1004,  exdusive  of  coasters 
and  small  craft  trading  with  north-west  Africa,  662  ships  of 
604,208  tons  entered  the  port  of  Cartagena,  259  being  British 
and  1 50 Spanish;  while  00  vessels  were  accommodated  at  Porman. 

Cartagena  was  founded  about  the  year  343  B.c,  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian Hasdrubal,and  wascaltcd  Carthago  Nova  or  New  Carthage, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  African  city  of  Carthage.  It  was 
conveniently  situated  opposite  to  the  Carthaginian  territory  in 
Africa,  and  was  early  noted  for  its  harbour.  Its  silver  and  gold 
mines  were  the  source  of  great  wealth  both  to  the  Carthaginians 
and  to  the  Romans.  In  210  b»c  this  important  place,  the 
^headquarters  and  treasure  dty  of  the  Punic  army,  was  stormed 
and  taken  with  great  slaughter  by  P.  Scipio.  The  city  continued 
to  flourish  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony,  with  the 
name  Colonic  Vktrix  Julia  Nova  Carthago.  In  aj>.  425  it  was 
pillaged  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  Cartagena  was  a 
bishopric  from  about  400  to  1289,  when  the  see  was  removed  to 
Murda.  Under  the  Moors  it  became  an  independent  prindpality, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Castile  in  1343,  restored 
by  the  Moors,  and  finally  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon  in 
1276.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (1527-1508)  for  the 
sake  of  its  harbour.  In  1585  it  was  sacked  by  an  English  fleet 
under  Sir  Francis  Drake.  In  1706,  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  it  was  occupied  by  Sir  John  Leake;  and  in  the  n*xt 
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year  it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  On  the  5th  of 
November  18*3  it  capitulated  to  the  French.  In  consequence 
of  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  Cartagena  was  in  1844  again  the 
scene  of  warfare.  On  the  93rd  of  August  1 873  it  was  bombarded 
by  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Lobos;  on  the  nth  of 
October  a  battle  took  place  off  the  town,  between  tbe  ships  of 
the  government  and  the  rebels,  and  on  the  iath  of  January  1874 
Cartagena  was  occupied  by  the  government  troops. 

See  Biblioteca  histSrica  de  Cartagena,  by  G.  Vicent  y  PortUlo 
(Madrid,  1889,  &c.) ;  Feckos  y  fechas  de  Cartagena,  by  I.  Martinez 
Rito  (Cartagena,  1894)  '>  and  Serie  de  los  obiapos  de  Cartagena,  by  P. 
Diaz  Casson  (Madrid,  1895). 

CART  AGO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cartage,  in  Costa 
Rica,  Central  America;  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  San  Jose  by  the  trans- 
continental railway.  Pop.  ( 1000)  4536.  Cartagois  built  4930  ft. 
above  sea4evel,  on  the  fertile  and  beautiful  plateau  of  San  Josi, 
andatthe  southern  baseof  the  vokanoIrasu(iilMoft).  Some 
of  its  older  bufldings,  especially  the  churches,  are  of  considerable 
interest;  but  all  bear  marks  of  the  volcanic  disturbances  from 
which  the  town  has  suffered  on  many  occasions— notably  in 
1723,  when  it  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  bursting  of  the 
flooded  crater  of  Irasu,  and  in  1841,  when  it  was  shattered  by  an 
earthquake.  There  are  hot  mineral  springs  much  frequented 
by  invalids  at  Bella  Vista,  a  suburb  connected  whh  the  town  by  a 
tramway  3  m.  long.  The  local  trade  is  chiefly  in  coffee  of  fine 
quality,  which  is  readily  cultivated  in  the  rich  volcanic  soil  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Cartago  is  Aid  to  have  been  in  existence  as 
early  as  1522;  it  was  probably  named  in  1563  by  the  Spaniard 
Vazquez  de  Ceronado,  to  whom  its  foundation  is  often  ascribed. 
Though  several  times  plundered  by  buccaneers,  it  retained  its 
importance  as  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  until  1 823,  when  it  is  said 
by  tradition  to  have  contained  30,000  inhabitants.  Its  prosperity 
rapidly  diminished  after  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  governr 
ment  to  San  Jos*,  in  1823,  but  somewhat  revived  with  the 
development  of  railways  after  187 1. 

CARTB,  THOMAS  (1686-1754),  English  historian,  was  born 
at  Dusmoon,  near  Clifton.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
was  first  brought  into  notice  by  his  controversy  with  Dr  Henry 
Chandler  regarding  the  Irish  massacre,  in  which  he  defended 
Charles  I.  His  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  also  caused  him  to 
remain  a  non- juror,  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot  of  Attexbury, 
whose  secretary  he  was,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  France.  There 
he  collected  materials  for  an  English  edition  of  Be  Thou  and 
Rigault,  which  were  purchased  and  published  by  Dr  Mead. 
Being  recalled  to  England  through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Carohne,  he  published,  in  1738,  A  General  Account  of  meNeoessmy 
Materials  jar  a  History  of  England.  The  first  volume  of  his 
General  History  of  England,  which  is  only  of  vahie  for  its  vast 
and  careful  collection  of  facts,  was  published  in  17471.  By  the 
insertion  in  it  of  the  statement  that  tbe  king's  evil  had  been 
cured  by  the  Pretender,  Carte  forfeited  the  favour- of  most  of 
ins  patrons.  He,  however,  continued  to  publish;  and  the  2nd 
volume  appeared  m  1750,  the  3rd  in  1752,  the  4th  m  1755. 
He  published  also  a  Life  of  James,  fake  of  Ormond,  containing 
a  collection  of  Utters,  Ac.  (3  vols.,  173 5-1 736;  new  ed.,  in  6  vols., 
Oxford,  1851),  and  a  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Portugal,  wfth 
letters  of  Sir  R.  Southwell  during  his  embassy  there  (London, 
1740).  His  papers  became  the  property  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  were  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

GARTER,  ELIZABETH  (17 17-1806),  English  poet  and  trans- 
lator, daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter,  was  born  at  Deal, 
in  Kent,  on  the  16th  of  December  1717.  Dr  Carter  educated 
his  children;  boys  and  girls,  alike;  but  Elizabeth's  slowness  tired 
his  patience,  and  it  was  only  by  great  perseverance  that  she 
conquered  her  natural  incapacity  for  learning.  She  studied 
late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  taking  snuff  and  chewing 
green  tea  to  keep  herself  awake;  thus  causing  severe  injury 
to  her  health.  She  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Dr  Johnson 
said  concerning  a  celebrated  scholar  that  he  "understood 
Greek  better  than  any  one  whom  he  had.  ever  known  except 
Elizabeth  Carter."  She  learned  also  Hebrew,  French,  German, 
luHan,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  lastly  some  Arabic.     She 


studied  astronomy,  ancient  geography,  and  ancient  and  modern 
history.  Edward  Cave  was  a  friend  of  Dr  Carter,  and  in  1734 
some  Of  Elizabeth's  verses,  signed  u  Eliza,"  appeared  in  the 
Genttomon's  Magaoine,  to  which  she  contributed  for  many  years. 
In  1738  Cave  published  her  Poem  upon  Particular  Occasions; 
in  1739  the  translated  from  the  French  an  attack  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man  by  J.  P.  de  Crousaz;  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  her  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Algarotti's  Neto- 
tonianismp  per  U  Dame,  under  the  title  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
PhUosopky  explained  for  the  me  of  the  Ladies,  in  six  Dialogues 
on  Light  and  Colour.  Her  translation  of  Epictetus  (1758)  was 
undertaken  in  1749  to  please  her  friends,  Thomas  Seeker  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  his  niece,  Catherine 
Talbot,  to  whom  the  translation  was  sent,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  it 
was  done.  In  1762  Miss  Carter  printed  a  second  collection  of 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  Her  letters  to  Miss  Talbot  contain 
an  account  of  a  tour  on  the  continent  undertaken  in  1763  in 
company  with  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Montagu  and  William 
Pulteney,  1st  earl  of  Bath.  Dr  Carter,  from  1762  to  bis  death 
in  1774,  lived  with  his  daughter  in  a  house  at  Deal,  which  she 
had  purchased.  An  annuity  was  settled  on  her  by  Sir  William 
Pulteney  and  his  wife,  who  had  inherited  Lord  Bath's  fortune; 
and  she  had  another  annuity  from  Mrs  Montagu.  Among 
Miss  Carter's  friends  and  correspondents  were  Samuel  Johnson, 
Bishop  Butler,  Richard  Savage,  Horace  Walpole,  Samuel 
Richardson.  Edmund  Burke,  Hannah  More,  and  Elizabeth  Vesey, 
who  was  a  leader  of  literary  society.  She  died  in  Oarges  Street. 
Piccadilly,  on  the  19th  of  February  1806. 

Her  Memoirs  were  ptlbhshed  in  1807;  her  correspondence  with 
Miss  Talbot  and  MmVeeeytn  i8oo;and  her  letters  to  Mrs  Montagu 
in  1817.  See  also  A  Wowtu*  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  (1906),  a  biography 
by  Alice  C.  C  Gauuen. 

CARTERET,  SIR  GEORGE  (c  1610-1680),  English  politician, 
was  bom  between  1609  and  1617  on  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  his 
family  had  long  been  prominent  landholders.  He  was  the  son 
of  Helier  de  Cartetet  of  St  Ouen,  and  in  his  youth  was  trained  to 
follow  the  sea.  in  1639  he  became  comptroller  of  the  English. 
navy.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  active  in  behalf  of  the  king. 
In  1643  he  succeeded  by  reversion  from  his  unde,  Sir  Philip 
Carteret,  to  the  post  of  bailiff  of  Jersey,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  by  the  king  lieutenant-governor  of  tbe  island. 
After  subduing  the  Parliamentary  party  in  the  island,  be  was 
commissioned  (1644)  a  vice-admiral  of  Jersey  and  "tbe  maritime 
parts  adjacent,"  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  he  carried  on  from 
there  an  active  privateering  campaign  in  the  Royalist  cause. 
Parliament  branded  him  asapirate  and  excluded  him  specifically 
from  future  amnesty.  His  rule  in  Jersey  was  severe,  but  profit- 
able to  the  island;  he  developed  its  resources  and  made  it  a 
refuge  for  Rovaasts,  among  whom  in  1646  and  again  in  1640- 
1650  was  Prince  Charles,  who  created  Carteret  a  knight  and 
baronet.  In  1650,  in  consideration  of  Carteret's  services,  Charles 
granted  to  ban  "  a  certain  island  and  adjacent  islets  near  Vir- 
ginia, fn  America,"  which  were  to  be  called  New  Jersey;  but  no 
settlement  upon  this  grant  was  made.  In  1651  Carteret,  after 
a  seven  weeks'  siege,  was  compelled  to  surrender  Jersey  to  a 
Parliamentary  force;  he  then  joined  the  Royalist  exiles  in  France, 
where  for  a  time  he  held  a  command  in  the  French  navy.  He 
returned  toEngland  at  theRestorai ion, became  a  privy  councillor, 
sat  In  pwrbament  far  Portsmouth,  and  also  served  as  vice-cham- 
berlain of  the  royal  household,  a  position  to  which  be  had  been 
appointed  in  1647.  From  1661  to  1667  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  He  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  Dutch  War, 
but  his  hue  methods  of  keeping  accounts  led  to  Ins  being  censured 
by  parliament  In  1667  he  became  a  deputy  treasurer  of  Ireland. 
He  continued  nevertheless  in  the  royal  favour,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  tbe  admiralty  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations.  He  belonged  to 
that  group  of  courtiers  interested  in  the  colonisation  of  America, 
and  was  one  of  the  eight  to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  the  country 
of  the  Carolinas  by  the  charters  of  1663  and  1665.  In  1664 
James,  duke  of  York,  granted  that  part  of  his  American  territory 
between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers  to  Si?  George  Carteset 
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and  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  in  Carteret's  honour  thlt  tract 
received  the  name  of  New  Jersey.  Sir  George'a  relative,  Philip 
Carteret  (d.  1682),  was  sent  over  as  governor  in  1665,  but  was 
temporarily  deposed  in  167a  by  the  discontented  colonists, 
who  chose  James  Carteret  (perhaps  a  natural  son  of  Sir  George) 
as  "  president."  Philip  Carteret  was  restored  to  his  office  in 
1674.  In  this  year  Lord  Berkeley  disposed  of  his  share  of  the 
grant,  which  finally  fell  under  the- control  of  William  Penn  and 
his  associates.  With  them  Carteret  agreed  (1676)  upon  a 
boundary  line  which  divided  the  colony  into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  He  died  in  January  1680,  and  two  years  later  his  heirs 
disposed  of  his  New  Jersey  holdings  to  Penn  and  other  Quakers. 
CARTESIAVISM,1  the  general  name  given  to  the  philosophy 
developed  principally  in  the  works  of  Descartes,  Malebranche  and 
Spinoza.  It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  full  meaning  of  these 
authors  except  in  connexion,  for  they  are  all  ruled  by  one  and 
the  same  thought  in  different  stages  of  its  evolution.  It  may  be 
true  that  Malebranche  and  Spinoza  were  prepared,  the  former 
by  the  study  of  Augustine,  the  latter  by  the  study  of  Jewish 
philosophy , to  draw  from  Cartesian  principles  consequences  which 
Descartes  never  anticipated.  But  the  foreign  light  did  not  alter 
the  picture  on  which  it  was  cast,  but  only  let  it  be  seen  more 
clearly.  The  consequences  were  legitimately  drawn.  It  may  be 
shown  that  they  lay  in  the  system  from  the  first,  and  that  they 
were  evolved  by  nothing  but  its  own  immanent  dialectic  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  ever  have  been 
brought  into  such  clear  consciousness,  or  expressed  with  such 
consistency,  except  by  a  philosopher  whose  circumstances  and 
character  had  completely  detached  him  from  all  the  convictions 
and  prejudices  of  the  age.  In  Malebranche,  Cartesianism  found 
an  interpreter  whose  meditative  spirit  was  fostered  by  the 
cloister,  but  whose  speculative  boldness  was  restrained  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  Spinoza  it  -found  one 
who  was  in  spirit  and  position  more  completely  isolated  than  any 
monk,  who  was  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  religious  as  well 
as  the  secular  world  of  his  time,  and  who  in  his  solitude  seemed 
.scarcely  ever  to  hear  any  voice  but  the  voice  of  philosophy. 
It  is  because  Cartesianism  found  such  a  pure  organ  of  expression 
that  its  development  is,  in  some  sense,  complete  and  typical 
Its  principles  have  been  carried  to  their  ultimate  result,  and  we 
have  before  us  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine  their  value. 

The  Philosophy  of  Descartes. — Descartes  was,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  a  partaker  of  the  modern  spirit.  He  was  equally 
moved  by  the  tendencies  that  produced  the  Reformation,  and 
the  tendencies  that  produced  the  revival  of  letters  and  science. 
Like  Erasmus  and  Bacon,  he  sought  to  escape  from  a  tran- 
scendent and  unreal  philosophy  of  the  other  world,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  man  and  the  world  he  lives  in.  But  like  Luther,  he 
found  within  human  experience*  among  the  matters  nearest  to 
man,  the  consciousness  of  God,  and  therefore  his  renunciation 
of  scholasticism  did  not  end  either  in  materialism  or  in  that 
absolute  distinction  between  faith  and  reason  which  inevhabry 
leads  to  the  downfall  of  faith.  What  was  peculiar  to  Descartes, 
however,  was  the  speculative  interest  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  rest  in  mere  experience,  whether  of  things  spiritual  or 
of  things  secular,  which  made  him  search,  both  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  God  and  our  consciousness  of  the  world,  for  the  links 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  the  consciousness  of  self.  In  both 
cases  it  is  his  aim  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  to  retrace 
the  unconscious  process  by  which  the  world  of  ex- 
perience was  built  up,  to  discover  the  hidden  logic 
that  connects  the  different  parts  of  the  structure  of  belief,  to 
substitute  a  reasoned  system,  all  whose  elements  are  Inter- 
dependent, for  an  unreasoned  congeries  of  opinions.  Hence  his 
first  step  involves  reflection,  doubt  and  abstraction.  Turning 
the  eye  of  reason  upon  itself,  he  tries  to  nteasurt  thevahitof  that 
collection  of  beliefs  of  which  he  finds  himself  possessed;  and  the 
first  thing  that  reflection  seems  to  discover  is  its  accidental  and 
unconnected  character.  It  is  a  mass  of  incongruous  materials, 
accumulated  without  system  and  untested.  Its  elements  have 
been  put  together  under  all  kinds  of  influences,  without  any  con- 
*For  biographical  details  •eePsscAan* ;  M  aumrahchs  ;  SrufOZA. 
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scions  intellectual  process,  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  assur- 
ance of  them.  In  order  that  we  may  have  such  assurance  we 
must  unweave  the  web  of  experience  and  thought  which  we  have 
woven  in  our  sleep,  that  we  may  begin  again  at  the  beginning  and 
weave  it  over  again  with  "  clear  and  distinct "  consciousness 
of  what  we  are  doing.  Dt  omnibus  dubilandvm  est,  We  must 
free,  ourselves  by  one  decisive  effort  from  the  weight  of  custom, 
prejudice  and  tradition  with  which  our  consciousness  of  the  world 
has  been  overlaid,  that  in  that  consciousness  in  its  simplest  and 
most  elementary  form  we  may  find  the  true  beginning  of  know- 
ledge. The  method  of  doubt  is  at  the  same  time  a  method  of 
abstraction,  by  which  Descartes  rises  above  the  thought  of  the 
particular  objects  of  knowledge,  in  order  that  he  may  find  the 
primary  truth  in  which  lies  the  very  definition  of  knowledge,  or 
the^reason  why  anything  can  be  said  to  be  true.  First  disappears 
the  whole  mass  of  dogmas  and  opinions  as  to  God  and  man 
which  are  confessedly  received  on  mere  authority.  Then  the 
supposed  evidence  of  sense  is  rejected,  for  external  reality  is  not 
immediately  given  in  sensation.  It  is  acknowledged  by  ell  that 
the  senses  often  mislead  uses  to  the  nature  of  things  without  us, 
and  perhaps  they  may  also  mislead  us  as  to  there  being  anything 
without  us  at  aU.  Nay,  by  an  effort,  we  can  even  carry  doubt 
beyond  this  point;  we  can  doubt  even  mathematical  truth. 
When,  indeed,  we  have  our  thoughts  directed  to  the  geometrical 
demonstration,  when  the  steps  of  the  process  are  immediately 
before  our  minds,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles; 
but  when  we  forget  or  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  such  demon- 
stration, we  can  imagine  that  God  or  some  powerful  spirit  is 
playing  upon  our  minds  to  deceive  them,  also  that  even  our  most 
certain  judgments  may  be  illusory.  In  this  naive  manner  does 
Descartes  express  the  idea  that  there  are  necessities  of  thought 
prior  to,  and;  presupposed  in  the  truth  of  geometry.  He  is 
seeking  to  strip  thought  of  all  the  "  leadings "  that  seem  to 
come  to  it  from  anything  but  itself,  of  all  relation  to  being 
that  can  be  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  from  without,  that  he  may 
discover  the  primary  unity  of  thought  and  being  on  which  all 
knowledge  depends.  And  this  he  finds  in  pure  self-  ctoaan* 
consciousness.  Whatever  I  abstract  from,  I  cannot  itbm 
abstract  from  self,  from  the  "I  think"  that,  as  Kant  JJJ*1* 
puts  it,  accompanies  all  our  ideas;  for  it  was  in  fact  the 
very  independence  of  this  universal  element  on  the  particulars 
that  made  all  our  previous  abstraction  possible.  Even  doubt 
rests  on  certitude;  alone  with  self  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  self. 
By  an  effort  of  thought  I  separate  my  thinking  self  from  all 
that  I  think,  but  the  thinking  self  remains,  and  in  thinking  I 
am.  Cogito,  ergo  sum:  "  I  think,  therefore  I  am."  The  objective 
judgment  of  self-consciousness  is  bound  up  with  or  involved 
in  the  very  faculty  of  judging*  and  therefore  remains  when  we 
abstract  from  all  other  objective  judgments.  It  is  an  assertion, 
involved  in  the  very  process  by  which  we  dismiss  all  other 
assertions.  Have  we  not  then  a  right  to  regard  it  as  a  primitive 
unity  of  thought  and  being,  in  which  is  contained,  or  out  of  which, 
may  be  developed,  the  very  definition  of  truth? 

The  sense  in  which  Descartes  understood  his  first  principle  become* 
clearer  when  we  look  at  his  answers  to  the  objections  made  against  it. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  challenged  by  those  who  asked,  -j^^ 
like  Gasscndi,  why  the  argument  should  be  based  especi-  T^T^   - 
ally  on  thought,  and  why  we  might  not  say  wkh  as  good  ^jfl 
a_  right,  ambttio,  ergp  sum:    "  1  walk,  therefore  I  am."  •sM-##w 


equivalent 

to' saying,  "  I  think  in  one  particular  way,  therefore  I  exist."  But 
it  is  not  thinking;  in  a  partKular  way,  but  thinking  in  general  that 
is  coextensive  with  my  existence.  I  am  not  always  conscious  of 
walking  or  of  any  other  special  state  or  object,  but  I  am  always 
conscious,  for  except  in  consciousness  there  is  no  ego  or  self,  and 
where  there  is  consciousness  there  isalwaysan  ego.  "Do  I  then  always 
think,  even  in  steep?"  asks  the  objector;  and  Descartes,  eaposea 
himself  to  the  criticisms  of  Locke,  by  maintaining  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  should  ever  be  an  interval  in  the  activity  of 
consciousness,  and  by  insisting  that  as  man  is  essentially  a  thinking 
substance,  the  child  thinks,  or  is  self-conscious,  even  in  its  mothers 
womb.  The  difficulty  disappears  when  wt  observe  that  the  question 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  self -consciousness  is  developed  in 
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Hobbcs  and  u— __  _.„...  .  -.-..  — 

ol  ■  material  substance,  Descartes  ansa 

the  material  and  the  thinking  substance  ar 

at  the  outset,  but  can  only  be  solved  after  « 

is  involved  In  the  conception  of  these  differ 

lively.'    [n  other  words,  to  begin  by  treating; 

ol  a  material  substance,  is  to  gn  outside  of  the 

an  explanation  of  the  inteUialbTe  w  " 

prior  to  that  which  11  first  in  thought,  „  ■»  «  1,  «■.-  mat  i,k, 

■a  of  telf  11  that  from  which  we  cannot  abstract,  thi 

involved  in  the  knowledge  uf  anything,  then  to  go  beyond^ ... 

for  a  reaion  or  explanation  of  it  in  anything  elae  la  to  go  beyond 
the  beginning  of  knowledge;  it  u  to  ask  for  a  knowledge  befc- 


1*  intrllif 


iking  aaaqnaEi 
illigible  world  h 


But  Dejcarti 


ever,  it  himself  unfaithful  (0  this  point  ot  vi      . 

object  which  ia  not  in  necessary  relation  ti 
be  no  abtolute  opposition  between  thought 
opposition  which  thought  itself  do™  not  transo. .... 
mnuti  the  error  of  making  thought  the  property 

directly  apprehend  nothing  but  thoughts  or  ideas;  white,  altogether 
outside  ot  these  thoughts  and  idem,  there  is  another  substance 
characterized  by  the  property  of  extension,  and  wilh  which  thought 
hat  nothing  to  do.  Matter  in  space  is  thus  chanced,  in  Kantian 
language,  into  a  "  thing  in  itself."  an  object  out  of  all  relation  to 
the  subject;  and  on  thi:  other  hnnj.  miV.I  seems  to  be  shut  up 
in  (he  magic  circle  of  its  own  ideas,  without  any  capacity  of  breaking 
through  the  circle  or  apprehending1  any  reality  but  itself.  Between 
thought  and  being,  in  spite  ol  their  lubjttlhx  unity  in  self-conscious- 
ness, a  grcal  gulf  seems  still  to  be  fixed,  which  cannot  be  crossed 

Descartes  the  dualism  is  absolute,  because  it  is  a  presupposition  with 
which  he  starts.  Mind  cannot  go  out  ol  itscl/,  cannot  deal  with 
anything  but  thought,  without  ceasing  to  be  mind:  and  matter 
must  oust  to  be  mailer  ere  it  can  lose  its  absolute  externality,  its 
nature  at  having  partes  cilra.  partes,  and  acquire  the  unity  of  mind. 
They  are  opposed  as  the  divisible  and  the  indivisible,  and  there  is 


— ,    __,  _*  absolutely  different  and 

independent  things. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Descartes  (0  bo  content  with 
a  subjective  idealism  that  confined  all  knowledge  to  the  tauto- 
logical expression  ol  self  -con  sdousness  "I  an  I," 
.Thr™  ''Wb»tI[xrcnYeIp«raivt''  If  th*  individual  a  lo 
*/oasL  f^d  in  bis  self -consciousness  the  principle  of  all  know-' 
ledge,  there  mast  be  something  in  [I  which  transcends 
the  distinction  of  self  and  not  self,  which  carries  him  beyond 
Ihc  limit  of  bis  own  individuality.  What  then  is  the  point  where 
the  subjective  consciousness  passes  out  into  the  objective, 
from  which  It  seemed  at  first  absolutely  excluded?    Descartes 

self  with  the  consciousness  of  Cod.  It  is  because  we  had  Cod 
in  our  minds  that  we  find  anything  else.  '  The  proof  of  God's 
existence  It  therefore  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  Cartesian 
philosophy  turns,  and  it  is  necessary  to.  examine  the  nature  of 
it  somewhat  closely. 

Descartes,  in  the  fust  place,  tries  to  extract  a  criterion  of  truth 
cralolthettjflo,  errors™.  Why  srnlossuredof  my  own  existence? 
ft  [1  because  tbe  conception  of  existence  is  a  t  once  and  immediately 
involved  in  the  consciousness  el  self.  I  can  logically  distin- 
guish the  two  elements,  but  I  cannot  separate  them ;  whenever  I 
dearly  and  distinctly  conceive  the  one,  I  am  forced  to  think  the 
other  along  with  it.    But  this  gives  ma  a  rule  for  all  judgments 

1  Sup.  ad  iscsusial  rAjecliorui.  p_  74, — quoting  from  the  Elrevir 


whatever,  a  principle  which  b  related  to  the  curffs,  ergs  mm  as 
the  forma]  to  the  material  principle  of  knowledge.  Whatever 
we  cannot  separate  fron  the  clear  and  distinct  conception  of 
anything,  necessarily  belongs  to  it  in  reality;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  we  can  separate  from  the  dear  and  distinct 
conception,  of  anything,  does  not  necessarily  belong  lo  it  in 
reality.  Let  ua  iherelon  set  in  object  clearly  before  us,  let  us 
sever  It  In  thought  so  far  as  is  possible  [torn  all  other  objects. 
and  we  shall  at  once  be  able  to  determine  what  properties  and 
relations  are  essential  and  What  are  not  essential  to  it.  And  if 
we  find  empirically  that  any  object  maniletts  a  property  or 
relation  not  involved  in  the  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  it, 
we  can  aay  with  certainty  that  such  property  or  relation  does  not 
belong  to  11  except  by  arbitrary  arrangement,  or,  ill  other  words', 
by  tbe  external  combination  of  things  which  in  their  own  nature 

Now,  by  the  application  ol  this  principle,  we  might  at  once 
assure  ourselves  of  many  mathematical  truths;  but,  as  bat  been 
already  shown,  there  it  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  may 
doubt  even  these,  to  long  as  the  idea  ol  s  God  that  deceives  us 
is  not  exduded.  If  it  is  not  certain  that  there  is  a  God  that 
cannot  lie,  it  ia  not  certain  that  there  is  an  objective  matter  in 
space  to  which  mathematical  truth  applies.  But  the  existence  of 
God  may  be  proved  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
proved  through  tbe  principle  of  causality,  which  is  a  self-evident 
truth.  We  have  in  our  mind  many  ideas,  and  according  to  the 
principle  of  causality,  all  these  ideas  must  be  derived  from 
something  that  contains  a  "  formal "  reality  which  corresponds 
to  their  "  objective  "  reality,  i.e.  which  contains  at  least  as 
much  reality  in  its  existence  out  ol  thought  as  they  contain  in 
their  existence  in  thought  Now  we  might  derive  irom  ourselves 
not  only  the  ideas  of  other  minds  like  ourselves,  but  possibly 
also  of  material  objects,  since  these  are  lower  in  the  scale  of 
existence  than  ourselves,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  idea  ol 
them  might  be  got  by  emitting  soma  of  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  ourselves.  But  tbe  idea  of  God,  61  a  being  who  is 
eternal  and  immutable,  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-good, 
cannot  be  derived  from  our  own  limited  and  imperfect  existence. 
The  origin,  therefore,  most  be  sought  in  a  being  who  'contains 
actually  in  himself  sll  that  is  contained  In  our  idea  of  him. 

Itwasobjec     ""  it  the  Idea 

ofGodaalhei  :  is  derived 

from  the  finite 


SIS 


necesssiy  to  our  very  existence  as  thinking  beings,  the  idea  through 
which  alone  we  can  think  ourselves;  or  anything  else.  "  I  ought 
never  to  tupeoea,"  says  Descartes,  "  that  my  conception  of  the 
infinite  it  a  negative  idea,  got  by  negation  of  the  Unite,  just  at  I 
rmly  negation  of  movement,  and  darker 
••-•--.    On  the  com-  -     ■ 
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ourselves  at  all,  or  we  should  be  conscious  of  ourselves  as  infinite. 
The  image  of  God  is  so  impressed  by  him  upon  us,  that  we  "  con- 
ceive that  resemblance  wherein  the  idea  of  God  is  contained  by  the 
same  faculty  whereby  we  are  conscious  of  ourselves."  In  other 
words,  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  is  at  the  same  time  conscious- 
ness of  our  finitude,  and  hence  of  our  relation  to  a  being  who  is 
infinite. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  reasoning  of  Descartes  is,  that 
to  be  conscious  of  a  limit,  is  to  transcend  it.  We  could  not  feel  the 
limits  either  upon  our  thought  or  upon  our  existence,  we  could  not 
doubt  or  desire,  if  we  did  not  already  apprehend  something  beyond 
these  limits.  Nay,  we  could  not  be  conscious  of  our  existence  as 
individual  selves  if  we  were  not  conscious  of  that  which  is  not 
ourselves,  and  of  a  unity  in  which  both  self  and  not -self  are  included. 
Our  individual  Kfe  if  therefore  to  us  as  self-conscious  beings  a  part 
of  a  wider  universal  life.  Doubt  and  aspiration  are  but  the  mani- 
festation of  this  essential  division  and  contradiction  of  a  nature 
which,  as  conscious  of  itself,  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the 
whole  in  which  it  is  a  part.  And  as  the  existence  of  a  self  and  its 
consciousness  are  one,  so  we  may  say  that  a  thinking  being  is  not 
only  an  individual,  but  always  in  some  sense  identified  with  that 
universal  unity  of  being  to  which  it  is  essentially  related. 

If  Descartes  had  followed  out  this  line  of  thought,  he  would  have 
been  led  at  once  to  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  if  not  beyond  it. 
As  it  is,  he  is  on  the  verge  of  contradiction  with  himself  when  he 
speaks  of  the  consciousness  of  God  as  in  some  sense  prior  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  self.  How  can  anything  be  prior  to  the  first  principle 
of  knowledge?  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  consciousness  of 
God  is  the  principium  esstndi,  while  the  consciousness  of  self  is  the 
principium  cognoscendi.  For,  if  the  idea  of  God  is  prior  to  the  idea 
of  sell,  knowledge  must  begin  where  existence  begins,  with  God. 
The  words  "  in  some  sense,"  with  which  Descartes  qualifies  his 
assertion  of  the  priority  of  the  idea  of  God,  only  betray  his  hesitation 
and  his  partial  consciousness  of  the  contradiction  in  which  he  b 
involved.  Some  of  Descartes's  critics  presented  this  difficulty  to 
him  in  another  form,  and  accused  him  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  when 
he  said  that  it  is  because  God  cannot  lie  that  we  a  re  certain  that  our 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  do  notdeceiveus.  The  very  existence  of  the 
conscious  self,  the  cogito,  ergo  sum.  which  is  the  first  of  all  truths 
and  therefore  prior  in  certitude  to  the  existence  of  God.  is  believed 
only  because  of  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with  which  we  appre- 
hend it.  How  then,  they  argued,  could  God's  truthfulness  be  our 
security  for  a  principle  which  we  must  use  in  order  to  prove  the 
being  of  God  ?  The  answer  of  Descartes  is  somewhat  lame.  We 
cannot  doubt  any  self-evident  principle,  or  even  any  truth  based 
on  a  self-evident  principle,  when  we  are  directly  contemplating  it 
in  all  the  necessity  of  its  evidence;  it  is  only  when  we  forget  or  turn 
away  from  this  evidence,  and  begin  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a 
deceitful  God,  that  a  doubt  arises  which  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  the  conviction  that  God  is  true.1  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
this  is  a  dignus  vindice  nodus,  or  that  God  can  fitly  appear  as  a 
kind  of  second-best  resource  to  the  forgetful  spirit  that  has  lost  its 
direct  hold  on  truth  and  its  faith  in  itself.  God,  truth,  and  the  human 
spirit  arc  thus  conceived  as  having  merely  external  and  accidental 
relations  with  each  other.  What  Descartes,  however,  is  really  ex- 
pressing in  this  exoteric  way  is  simply  that  beneath  and  beyond  all 
particular  truths  lies  the  great  general  truth  of  the  unity  of  thought 
and  existence.  In  contemplating  particular  truth,  we  may  not 
consciously  relate  it  to  this  unity,  but  when  we  have  to  defend 
ourselves  against  scepticism  we  are  forced  to  realize  this  relation. 
The  ultimate  answer  to  any  attack  upon  a  special  aspect  or  element 
of  truth  must  be  to  show  that  the  fate  of  truth  itself,  the  very 
possibility  of  knowledge,  is  involved  in  the  rejection  of  it,  and  that 
we  cannot  doubt  it  without  doubting  reason  itself.  But  to  doubt 
reason  is,  in  the  language  of  Descartes,  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of 
God.  for,  in  his  view,  the  idea  of  God  is  involved  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  reason.  Taken  in  this  way  then,  the  import  of  Descartes's 
answer  is,  that  the  consciousness  of  self,  like  every  other  particular 
truth,  is  not  at  first  seen  to  rest  on  the  consciousness  of  God,  but 
that  when  we  realize  what  it  means  we  see  that  it  does  so  rest. 
But  if  this  be  so,  then  in  making  the  consciousness  of  self  his  first 

frinciple  of  knowledge,  Descartes  has  stopped  short  of  the  truth, 
t  can  only  be  the  first  principle  if  it  is  understood,  not  as  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  self,  but  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  self  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of  God. 

Descartes,  however,  b  far  from  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  ultimate 
unity  of  thought  and  being,  which  nevertheless  he  strives  to  find  in 
God.  Beginning  with  an  absolute  separation  of  the  res  eogilans 
from  the  res  extensa,  he  is  continually  falling  back  into  dualbm 
just  when  he  seemed  to  have  escaped  from  it.  Even  in  God  the 
absolute  unity,  idea  and  reality  fall  asunder:  out  idea  of  God>b  not 
God  in  us,  It  b  only  an  idea  cf  which  God's  existence  is  the  cause. 
But  the  category  of  causality,  if  it  forms  a  bridge  between  different 
things,  as  here  between  knowing  and  being,  at  the  same  time  repels 
them  from  each  other.  It  is  a  category  of  external  relation  which 
may  be  adequate  to  express  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  finite, 
but  not  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  We  cannot  conceive 

God  as  the  cause  of  our  idea  of  him,  without  making  God  a  purely 

in    ■   i  i  i  i  i       .      I,,. 
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objective  and  therefore  finite  existence.  Nor  is  the  case  better 
when  we  turn  to  the  so-called  ontological  argument, — that  existence 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  God,  just  as  the  property  of 
having  its  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles  b  involved  in  the  idea  of 
a  triangle.  If  indeed  we  understood  this  as  meaning  that  thought 
transcends  the  distinction  between  itself  and  existence,  and  tnat 
therefore  existence  cannot  be  a  thing  in  itself  out  of  thought,  but 
must  be  an  intelligible  world  that  exists  as  such  only  for  the  thinking 
being,  there  b  some  force  'in  the  argument.  But  thb  meaning  we 
cannot  find  in  Descartes,  or  to  find  it  we  must  make  him  inconsistent 
with  himself.  He  was  so  far  from  having  quelled  the  phantom 
"  thing  in  itself,"  that  he  treated  matter  in  space  as  such  a  thing, 
and  thus  confused  externality  of  space  with  externality  to  the  mind. 
On  thb  dualistic  basis,  the  ontological  argument  becomes  a  manifest 
paralogism,  and  lies  open  to  all  the  objections  that  Kant  brought 
against  it.  That  the  idea  of  God  involves  existence,  proves  only 
that  God,  if  he  exists  at  all,  exists  by  the  necessity  of  hb  being. 
But  the  link  that  shall  bind  thought  to  existence  is  still  wanting, 
and,  in  consistency  with  the  other  presuppositions  of  Descartes,  It 
cannot  be  supplied. 

But  again,  even  if  we  albw  to  Descartes  that  God  is  the  unity  of 
thought  and  being,  we  must  still  ask  what  kind  of  unity  ?  Is  it  a 
mere  generic  unity,  reached  by  abstraction,  and  therefore  leaving 
out  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  particulars  under  it? 
Or  b  it  a  concrete  unity  to  which  the  particular  elements  are  sub- 
ordinated, but  in  which  they  are  nevertheless  included  ?  To  answer 
this  question,  we  need  only  took  at  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  as  it  b  expressed  in  that  passage  already  quoted,  and  in 
many  others.  Descartes  always  speaks  of  the  infinite  as  a  purely 
affirmative  or  positive  existence,  and  of  the  finite  in  so  far  as  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  infinite,  as  purely  negative,  or  in  other  words 
as  a  nonentity.  "  I  am,"  he  says,  a  mean  between  God  and 
nothing,  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  not-being.  In  so  far  as  I 
am  created  by  God,  there  is  nothing  in  me  that  can  deceive  me 
or  lead  me  into  error.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  consider  myself 
as  participating  in  nothingness  or  not-being,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not 
myself  the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  many  ways  defective,  I  find  myself 
exposed  to  an  infinity  of  errors.  Thus  error  as  such  is  not  something 
real  that  depends  on  God,  but  simply  a  defect;  I  do  not  need  to 
explain  it  by  means  of  any  special  faculty  bestowed  on  me  by  God, 
but  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  faculty  for  discerning  truth  from 
error  with  which  he  has  endowed  me,  b  not  infinite."*  But  if  we 
follow  out#  thb  principle  to  its  logical  result,  we  must  say  not  only 
that  error  b  a  consequence  of  finitude,  but  also  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  finite  as  such  is  an  error  or  illusion.  All  finitude,  all  determina- 
tion, according  to  the  well-known  Spinozistic  aphorism,  is  negation 
and  negation  cannot  constitute  reality.  To  lenow  the  reality  of 
things,  therefore,  we  have  to  abstract  from  their  limits,  or  in  other 
words,  the  only  reality  is  the  infinite.  Finite  being,  qua  finite,  has 
no  existence,  and  finite  self-consciousness,  consciousness  of  a  self 
in  opposition  to  or  limited  by  a  not -self,  is  an  illusion.  But  Descartes 
docs  not  thus  reason.  He  does  not  see  "  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  infinite  which  should  exclude  the  existence  of  finite  things." 
"  What,"  he  asks,  "  would  become  of  the  power  of  that  imaginary 
infinite  if  it  could  Create  nothing?  Perceiving  in  ourselves  the 
power  of  thinking,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  intelligence  elsewhere.  And  even  if  we  should  suppose  that 
intelligence  increased  ad  infinitum,  we  need  not  fear  that  our  own 
would  be  lessened.  And  the  same  k  true  of  all  other  attributes 
which  we  ascribe  to  God,  even  of  hb  power,  provided  only  that  we 
do  not  suppose  that  the  power  in  us  is  not  subjected  to  God's  will. 
In  all  points,  therefore,  he  is  infinite  without  any  exclusion  of  created 
things."  *  The  truth  of  this  view  we  need  not  dispute;  the  question 
is  as  to  its  consistency  with  Cartesian  principles.  It  may  be  a  higher 
idea  of  God  to  conceive  him  as  revealing  himself  in  and  to  finite 
creatures;  but  it  is  a  different  idea  from  that  which  is  implied  in 
Descartes's  explanations  of  error.  It  b  an  inconsistency  that  brings 
Descartes  nearer  to  Christianity,  and  nearer,  it  may  also  be  said, 
to  a  true  metaphysic;  but  it  b  not  the  less  an  inconsistency  with 
his  fundamental  principles,  which  necessarily  disappears  io  their 
subsequent  development.  To  conceive  the  finite  as  constituted  not 
merely  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  positive  elements  of  the  infinite, 
but  as  in  necessary  unity  with  the  infinite;  to  conceive  the  infinite 
as  not  merely  that  which  has  no  limits  or  determinations,  but  a  a 
that  which  b  self-determined  and  self-manifesting,  which  through  all 
finitude  and  manifestation  returns  upon  itself,  may  not  be  erroneous. 
But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  sue*,  a 
conception  involves  the  rejection  or  modification  of  almost  every 
doctrine  of  the  Cartesian  system. 

In  connexion  with  thb  inconsistency  we  may  notice  the  very 
different  relations  in  which  Descartes  conceives  mind  on  the  one  ride 
and  matter  on  the  other,  to  stand  towards  God,  who  yet  mimSmm* 
is  the  cause  of  both,  and  must  therefore,  by  the  principle  «^^*^ 
of  causality,  contain  in  himself  all  that  bin  both.  Matter  msnot* 
and  mind  are  to  Descartes  absolute  opposites.  Whatever  can 
be  asserted  of  mind  can  be  denied  of  matter,  whatever  can  be 
asserted  of  matter  can  be  denied  of  mind.  Matter  is  passive,  mind 
is  active;    matter  is  extended,  and  therefore  divisible  ad  infinitum; 
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transcendent  act  of  will  in  which  truth  and  good  had  (heir  origin 
The  inherent  defect  of  this  view  is  the  divorce  it  makes  betweci 
form  and  the  matter  of  intelligence.  It  imnlies  ihat  reason  or 
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whkh  they  are  perceived.  A  piece  of  wax  cannot  lose  its  extension; 
but  its  colour,  its  hardness,  and  all  ihe  other  qualities  whereby  it  Is 
presented  to  sense,  may  be  easily  altered.  What  ib  objective  in  all 
this  is  merely  an  extended  substance,  and  the  modes  of  motion 
or  rest  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass.  In  nfee  manner  we  mu.« 
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do  DM  wouder  even  when  he  find  tun  treating  u 
the  philosopher  who  ion  away  the  veil. 

Malebrnncbe  sow  "  sal  I'inji  •■  Cod."  In  other  word),  be 
taught  that  knowledge  is  possible  only  In  10  for  as  thought  Is 
the  expression,  do!  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  subject 
such,  but  ol  a  universal  lift  in  which  he  and  all  other  rational 
beings  partake.  "  No  one  can  feel  my  indjviduil  pain ; 
one  can  see  the  truth  which.  I  contemplate— why  isltso?  The 
reason  is  that  my  pain  if  a  modification  of  my  substauc 
truth  it  the  common  good  ol  all  spirits."'  This  idea 
present  to  Malcbmnche,  and  la  repeated  by  him  but 
variety  of  forms  of  expression.  Thus,  like  Descartes,  bu 
more  decision,  he  tells  ua  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  p 
the  Idea  of  the  finite.  "  We  conceive  ol  the  infinite  bci 
the  very  fact  that  we  conceive  of  being  without  thinking  whether 
it  be  finite  or  no.  But  in  order  that  we  may  think  of  a  finite 
being,  we  mutt  necessarily  cut  off  or  deduct  something  from  the 
general  notion  of  being,  which  consequently  we  must  previously 
posses!.  Thus  the  mind  docs  not  apprehend  anything  whaterer, 
except  In  and  through  the  idea  that  it  has  of  the  infinite}  and 
so  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  this  idea  is  formed  by  the 
confused  assemblage  of  all  the  ideas  of  particular  things  as  the 
philosopher*  maintain,  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  these  particular 
Ideas  are  only  parti  d  pa  lions  In  the  general  Idea  of  the  Infinite, 
just  as  God  does  not  derive  his  being  from  the  creatures,  but  all 
the  creatures  are  imperfect  participations  of  the  divine  Being." ; 
Again,  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  "  when  we 
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being,  and  then  apply  it 
question.  We  could  note 
■e  saw  It  already  in  a  cor 

nothing  which  we  cannot  aesire  to  see,  so  au  oojec 
a  manner  present  to  our  spirit."  Ol,  as  he  puts 
place,  "  our  mind  would  not  be  capable  of  npraei 
the  general  Ideas  of  genera  and  specie*  if  it  did  not 
ts  contained  In  one;  for  every  creature  being  a 
we  cannot  tay  that  we  an  apprehending  any  created  thing 
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iction  between  Ike  being  and  the  idea  ef  Cod,  .„u 
er  of  which,  in  his  view,  was  only  the  cause  of  the 
latter.  Maleorancbe  detects  thia error, and  denies  that  thrreisany 
idea  of  tbe  infinite,  which  ii  a  somewhat  crude  way  of  (Byrne  that 
there  is  no  division  between  tbe  idea  of  the  infinite  and  it*  reality. 
What  Reid  asserted  of  the  external  world ,  that  it  is  not  represented 
by  an  idea  in  our  mind.,  but> actually  present  to  them,  Maiebranche 
sjsserted  of  God.  No  individual  thing,  he  tells  us— and  an  Idea  is 
bur  an  Individual  things-could  represent  the  Infinite.  On  the 
contrary,  all  individual  thins*  arc  represented  through  the  infinite 

consequence  tree  intrllig  We  know  God  by  himself,  material 

ahiagK  only  by  their  ideas  in  Cod,  for  they  are  "  unintelligible  in 
thernaelvee,  and  we  can  see  them  only  in  the  being  who  contain! 
ligible  manner."  And  thus,  unless  we  b  some  way 
"aawGod,  we  ikouW  be  able  to  are  nothing  else."  The  vision  «/ 
Cod  or  ia  God,  therefore,  ia  an  "  intellectual  intuition  "  in  which 
eeerand  seen. kmweraml  known, ere  one.  Our  knowledge  of  things 
■  our  pankipation  Id  God's  knowledge  of  them. 

When  we  have  gone  so  far  with  Malebrancbe,  are  are  tempted  to 
ask  why  he  den  nor  follow  out  his  thought  to  its  natural  conclusion. 
If  the  idea  of  God  ia  not  separable  frrar, his  existence.  II  it  l>  througa 
the  idea  of  him  that  ell  things  are  known,  and  through  his  existence 
that  all  things  are.  then  it  would  seem  necessarily  to  follow  that  our 
nOnstiousneai  of  God  ia  but  a  part  ol  God's  consciousness  of  himself. 
Chat  ourconaciaumwol  self  and  other  things  Is  but  God's  coiuekjua- 
SUs  of  them,  and  laatly.  that  then  ia  no  existence  either  ol  ourselves 
or  other  things  except  in  this  cesscjouine**.  To  understand  -Male- 
branch*  m  mainly  to  understand  how  he  stopped  short  ol  result* 
id  to  lie  so  directly  in  the  line  of  his  thought. 
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ary  emanation  of  divinity:     God  Is 

le  Idea  of  the  infinitely  perfect  Being 

'~m  any  other.  The  existence  of  the 

^ofGod.;''  Maiebranche,  therefore, 

an  existence  apart  from  thought,  even  the  divine  thought,  though 
it  Is  only  in  and  through  the  divine  thought  they  ean  be  known  by  us. 
;•  To  see. the  roateriaT world,  or  rather  to  Judge  that  it  exists  (since 

rnvTor  we  cannot  see  the  result  ol  his  arbitrary  wiH  through  necessary 
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ly  prior  to  actual  experience  what  sensations  or  passions  are 
jssible  tons.  We  onlv  know  what  heat,  cold,  light,  colour,  hunger. 
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niodificatiups  exist  in  our  soul  only  by 

elation  with  a  bodv.  and  that  if  if 

ipeble 

seme  hate,  as  Descartes  taught,  only  a  practical  but  no  theoretical 
_lue;  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the  external  world,  the  real  nature 
of  which  we  know  not  through  touch  and  taste  and  sight,  but  only 
through  our  idea  of  extended  substances:    while  of  the  nature  of 

iteriaL  And  In  this  latter  cue  we,  have  no  idea,  nothing 
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willingly  accepts  this  result  in  regard  to  matter,  his  religious  feelings 
prevent  him  from  accepting  it  in  relation  to  mind.  Re  Is  driven, 
therefore,  to  the  inconsistency  ol  holding  that  sense  and  feeling, 
through  which  in  his  view  we  apprehend  the  finite  as  such,  give  us 
true  though  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  soul,  while  the  knowledge 
thev  give  us  of  body  ia  not  only  imperfect  but  false.'  Thus  the  finite 
spirit  is  still  allowed  to  be  a  substance,  distinct  from  the  infinite, 
though  it  holds  its  substantial  existence  on  a  precarious  tenure.  It 
is  left  hanging,  we  may  say,  on  the  verge  of  the  infinite,  whose 
arirarFinii  must  anon  rarovc  too  strong  for  iL  Ideas  are  living  things, 
ds  that  admit  them  In  spite  of  the  greatest 
and  traditionary  belief.    In  thegraapofa 

its  tendency,  Mak'braiiiTri,:  is  brought  wi[!iiii  one  step  of  thepaa- 
leistk  conclusion,  and  all  his  Christian  reeling  and  priestly  training 
win  du  in  just  to  save  him  from  denial  of  tbe  personality  of  man. 

But  even  this  denial  ia  not  the  last  word  of  pantheism.  When  the 
principle  that  the  finite  is  knnwn  only  in  relation  to  the  Infinite, 
the  individual  only  in  relation  to  the  universal.  Is  interpreted  as 
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meaning  that  the  infinite  and' universal  b  complete  in  itself  without 
the  finite  and  individual,  when  the  finite  and  individual  is  treated 
as  a  mere  accidental  existence  due  to  the  "  arbitrary  will  of  God/' 
it  ceases  to  be  possible  to  conceive  even  God  as  a  spirit.  Did 
Malebranche  realize  what  he  was  saying  when  he  declared  that  God 
was  "  being  in  general,"  but  not  any  particular  being?  At  any  rate 
we  can  see  that  the  same  logic  that  leads  him  almost  to  deny  the 
reality  of  finite  beings,  leads  him  also  to  seek  the  divine  nature  in 
something  more  abstract  and  general  even  than  thought.  If  we 
must  abstract  from  all  relation  to  the  finite  in  order  to  know  God  as 
he  is.  is  it  not  necessary  for  us  also  to  abstract  from  self -consciousness, 
for  self-consciousness  has  a  negative  element  in  it  that  is  something 
definite,  and  therefore  limited?  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  when 
we  find  Malebranche  saying  that  reason  does  not  tell  us  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  but  only  that  he  is  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  and  that 
he  must  be  conceived  rather  as  a  spirit  than  as  a  body  simply  because 
spirit  is  more  perfect  than  body.  "  When  we  call  God  a  spirit,  it 
is  not  so  much  to  show  positively  what  he  is,  as  to  signify  that  he 
is  not  material"  But  as  we  ought  not  to  give  him  a(  bodily  form 
like  man's,  so  we  ought  not  to  think  of  his  spirit  as  similar  to  our 
own  spirits,  although  we  can  conceive  nothing  raoix  perfect.  "  It 
is  necessary  rather  to  believe  that  as  he  contains  in  himself  the 
properties  of  matter  without  being  material,  so  he  comprehends  in 
himself  the  perfections  of  created  spirits  without  being^  a  spirit  as 
we  alone  can  conceive  spirits,  and  that  his  true  name  is  '  He  who 
is,'  i.e.  Being  without  restriction,  Being  infinite  and  universal."1 
Thus  the  essentially  self-revealing  God  of  Christianity  gives  way 
to  pure  spirit,  and  pure  spirit  in  its  turn  to  the  eternal  and  in- 
comprehensible substance  of  which  we  can  say  nothing  but  that  it  is. 
The  divine  substance  contains  in  ft,  indeed,  everything  that  is  in 
creation,  but  it  contains  them  eminenter  in  some  incomprehensible 
form  that  is  reconcilable  with  its  infinitude.  But  we  have  no 
adequate  name  by  which  to  call  it  except  Being.  The  curious 
mctaphysic  of  theology  by  which,  in  his  later  writings,  Malebranche 
tried  to  make  room  for  the  incarnation  by  supposing  that  the  finite 
creation,  which  as  finite  is  unworthy  of  God,  was  made  worthy  by 
union  with  Christ,  the  divine  Word,  shows  that  Malebranche  had 
some  indistinct  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  his  philosophy 
with  his  theology;  but  it  shows  also  the  necessarily  artificial  nature 
of  the  combination.  The  result  of  the  union  of  such  incongruous 
elements  was  something  which  the  theologians  at  once  recognized  as 
heterodox  and  the  philosophers  as  illogical. 

There  was  another  doctrine  of  Malebranche  which  brought  him 
into  trouble  with  the  theologians,  and  which  was  the  main  subject 
of  his  long  controversy  with  Arnauld.  This  was  his  denial  of 
particular  providence.  As  Leibnitz  maintained  that  this  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  and  that  its  evils  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
negative  nature  of  the  finite,  so  Malebranche,  with  a  slight  change  of 
expression,  derived  evil  from  the  nature  of  particular  or  individual 
existence.  It  is  not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  God  to  act  by  any 
but  universal  laws,  and  these  universal  laws  necessarily  Involve 
particular  evil  consequences,  though  "their  ultimate  result  is  the 
highest  possible  good.  The  question  why  there  should  be  any 
particular  existence,  any  existence  but  God,  seeing  such  existence 
necessarily  involves  evil,  remains  insoluble  so  long  as  the  purely 
pantheistic  view  of  God  is  maintained;  and  it  is  this  view  which  is 
really  at  the  bottom  of  the  assertion  that  he  can  have  no  particular 
volitions.  To  the  coarse  and  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
particular  providence  Malebranche  may  oe  right  in  objecting,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any  theory  in  which 
the  universal  fs  absolutely  opposed  to  the  particular,  the  infinite  to 
the  finite,  is  unchristian  as  well  as  unphilosophteal.  For  under  this 
dualistic  presupposition,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  possible  alter- 
natives open  to  thought :  either  the  particular  and  finite  must  be 
treated  as  something  independent  of  the  universal  and  infinite, 
which  involves  an  obvious  contradiction,  or  else  it  must  be  regarded 
as  absolute  nonentity.  We  find  Malebranche  doing  the  one  or  the 
other  as  occasion  requires.  Thus  he  vindicates  the  freedom  of  man's 
will  on  the  ground  that  the  universal  will  of  God  does  not  completely 
determine  the  particular  volitions  of  man;  and  then  becoming 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  this  conception,  he  tries,  like 
Descartes,  to  explain  the  particular  will  as  something  merely 
negative,  a  defect,  and  not  a  positive  existence. 

But  to  understand  fully  Malebranche' s  view  of  freedom  and  the 
ethical  system  connected  with  it,  we  must  notice  an  important 
alteration  which  he  makes  in  the  Cartesian  theory  of  the 
relation  of  will  and  Intelligence,  To  Descartes,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  ultimate  essence  of  mmd  lay  in  pure  abstract 
setf-determinatKm  or  will,  and  hence  he  based  even  moral  and  in- 
teflectual  truth  on  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  God*  With  Malebranche, 
on  the  other  hand,  abstraction  goes  a  step  further;  and  the  absolute 
is  sought  not  in  the  subject  as  opposed  to  the  object,  not  in  pure 
formal  self-determination  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  determined, 
but  fn  a  unity  that  transcends  this  difference.  With  htm,  therefor*, 
wSt  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  intelligence,  and  sinks 
into  a  property  or  separable  attribute  of  it.  As  we  can  conceive  an 
extended  substance  without  actual  movement,  so,  he  says,  we  can 
conceive  a  thinking  substance  without  actual  volition.    But "  matter 
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or  extension  without  motion  feOufcf  be  entirety  useless  arid  focopabtf 
of  that  variety  of  forms  for  which  it  is  made;  and  we  cannot,  there* 
foret  suppose,  that  an  all-wise  Being  woukl  create  it  in  this  way. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  spiritual  or  thinking  substance  were  without 
will,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  quite  useless,  for  it  would  not  be 
attracted  towards  the  objects  of  its  perception,  and  would  not  love 
the  good  for  which  it  is  made.  We  cannot  therefore  conceive  *a 
intelligent  being  so  to  fashion  it."  *  Now  God  need  not  be  conceived 
as  creating  at  all.  for  he  is  self-sufficient;  but  if  he  be  a  creator 
of  spirits,  ne  must  create  them  for  himself.  u  God  cannot  will  that 
there  should  exist  a  spirit  that  does  not  love  him,  or  that  loves  Mia 
less  than  any  other  good."  *  The  craving  for  good  in  general,  far  an 
absolute  satisfaction,  is  a  natural  love  of  God  that  is  common  to  ail. 
"  The  just,  the  wicked,  the  blessed,  and  the  damned  all  alike  love 
God  with  this  love."'  Out  of  this  love  of  God  arises  the  love  we 
have  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  which  are  the  natural  ineHnathtti 
that  belong  to  all  created  spirits.  For  these  inclinations  are  but  the 
elements  of  the  love  which  w  in  God,  and  which  therefore  be  inspires 
in  all  his  creatures.  "  II  s'aime,  il  nous  aime,  it  aime  toutes  ses 
creatures;  il  ne  fait  done  point  d'esprits  qu'fl  ne  les  porte  a  I  aimer, 
a  s'almer,  et  a  aimer  toutes  les  creatures.  *  Stripping  this  thought 
of  its  theological  vesture,  what  is  expressed,  here  is  simply  that  as  a 
spiritual  being  each  man  is  conscioos  of  his  own  limited  and  inch* 
vidual  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  limited  and  individual  existence 
of  other  beings  like  himself,  only  In  relation  to  the  whole  in  which 
they  are  parts,  so  he  can  find  his  own  good  only  in  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  he  is  in  contradiction  with  himself  so  tongas  he  rests 
in  any  good  short  of  that,  lib  love  of  happiness,  his  natural 
inclinations  both  selfish  and  social,  may  be  therefore  regarded  as  an 
undeveloped  form  of  the  love  of  God ;  and  the  ideal  state  of  his 
inclinations  is  that  in  which  the  love  of  self  and  of  others  are  ex* 
plicitly  referred  to  that  higher  affection,  or  in  which  his  love  does 
notproceed  from  a  part  to  the  whole,  but  from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 

The  question  of  morals  to  Malebranche  is  the  question  how  these 
natural  inclinations  are  related  to  the  particular  passions.    Sensation 
and  passion  arise  out  of  the  connexion  of  body  and  soul,        «*fcl_ 
and  their  use  is  only  to  urge  us  to  attend  to  the  wants  of       «**e, 
the  former.    We  can  scarcely  hear  without  a  smile  the  simple 
monastic  legend  which  Malebranche  weaves  together  about  the 
original  nature  of  the  passions  and  their  alteration  by  the  Fall. 
"  It  is  visibly  a  disorder  that  a  spirit  capable  of  knowing  and  loving 
God  should  be  obliged  to  occupy  itself  with  the  needs  ©T  the  body* 
"  A.  being,  altogether  occupied  with  what  passes  in  his  body  an*} 
with  the  infinity  of  objects  that  surround  it  cannot  be  thinking 
on  the  things  that  are  truly  good."*    Hence  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  and  instinctive  warning  from  the  senses  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  thinp  to  our  organism,  and  alsoof  pains  and  pk  asanas 
which  may  induce  us  to  attend  to  this  warning.    "  Sensible  pleasure 
is  the  mark  that  nature  has  attached  to  the  use  of  certain  things  in 
order  that  without  having  the  trouble  of  examining  them  by  reason* 
we  may  employ  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  body,  bat  not  in 
order  that  we  may  love  them.'  •   Till  the  Fan  the  mind  was  merely 
united  to  the  body,  not  subjected  to  it,  and  the  influence  of  these 
pleasures  and  pains  was  only  such  as  to  make  men  attend  to  their 
bodily  wants,  but  not  to  occupy  the  mind,  or  fill  it  with  sensuous 
joys  and  sorrows,  or  trouble  its  contemplation  of  that  which  is  really 
good.    Our  moral  aim  should  therefore  be  to  restore  this  state  of 
things,  to  weaken  our  union  with  the  body  and  strengthen  our  union 
with  God.    And  to  encourage  us  in  pursuing  this  ana  we  have  ftt 
remember  that  union  with  God  is  natural  to  the  spirit,  and  that, 
while  even  the  condition  of  union  with  the  body  m  artificial,  the 
condition  of  subjection  to  the  body  is  wholly  nanatural  to  it.   Our 
primary  tendency  is  towards  the  supreme  good,  and  we  only  love 
the  objects  of  our  passions  in  so  far  as  we  "  determine  towards 
particular,  and  therefore  false  goods,  the  love  that  God  gives  us  for 
himself."    The  search  for  happiness  is  really  the  search  for  God  in 
disguise,  and  even  the  levky  and^  inconstancy  with  which  men  rusft 
from  one  finite  good  to  another,  is  a  proof  that  they  Were  sonde  for 
the  infinite.    Furthermore,  this  natural  love  of  God,  or  indinatioa 
for  good  in  general,  '*  gives  us  the  power  of  suspending  our  consent 
in  regard  to  those  particular  goodswhich  do  not  satisfy  it." ?    H  we 
refuse  to  be  led  by  the  obscure  and  confused  voice  of  instinctive 
feeling,  which  arises  from  and  always  tends  to  confirm  our  union 
with  the  body,  and  wait  for  the  light  of  reason  which  arises  from 
and  always  tends  to  confirm  our  union  with  God,  we  have  done  al 
that  Is  In  oar  power,  the  rest  is  God's  work.    "  If  we  only  jndge 
precisely  of  that  which  we  see  clearly,  we  shall  never  be  deceived. 
*9r  then  it  will  not  be  we  the*  judge,  but  the  universal  reason  thai 
judges  In  us."*    And  as  our  love,  even  of  particular  goods,  is  a 
confused  love  of  the  supreme  good,  so  the  clear  vision  of  God  fa* 
evitabty  brings  with  it  the  love  of  him.    "  We  needs  most  love  tits 
highest  when  we  see  It."    When  it  is  the  divine  reason  that  speaks 
in  us  it  is  the  divine  love  that  moves  us,  "  the  same  love  wherewith 
God  loves  himself  and  the  things  be  has  made."9 

The  general  result  of  the  ethics  of  Malebranche  is  ascetic.   The 
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soul ;  their  value  is  only  in  relation"  to  ■ 

onion  which  is  purely  accidental  or  du  t, 

The  mora  silently  they  discharge  thai  ■ 

In  they  diiturb  or  Interfere  with  :, 

the  mora  nearly  they  approach  to  the  i  * 

for  them.     Their  idea!  state  la  to  re  a 

passion.    It  is  indeed  recognised  by  J  ft 

love  o(  good  in  general.     But  this  i  t 

seaeuoHB  nature  is  regarded  merely  j  • 

dcaicd  up.  ncl  in  a  higher  unltyof  th  y 

the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  Iromconta,  d 

defiles  it.    Of  a  transformation  of  aem  o 

"ebrenchehasnoconception, 

...-  -- -....  — m  to  mysticism  id  theory 

end  to  asceticism  in  practice.    His  universal  is  abstract  and  opposed 
to  the  particular;  instead  of  explaining:  ft,  it  explains  it  away, 

A  certain  tender  beauty  as  of  twilight  is  spread  over  the  world 
as  we  view  it  through  the  eyes  of  this  cloistered  philosopher,  and  we 
do  not  at  first  see  that  the  softness  and  ideality  of  the  picture  ii 
due  to  the  gathering  darkness.  Abstraction  seemsonly  to  be  purify- 
ing, and  not  destroying  till  it  has  done  its  perfect  work.  Makt- 
branche  conceived  himself  to  be  presenting  to  the  world  only  the 
purest  and  most  refined  expression  of  Christian  ethics  and  theology. 
But  if  we  obey,  his  own  ccuiu-j.il  advice  to  think  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctty,  if  wc  divest  his  system  of  all  the  sensuous  and  imaginative 
forms  in  which  he  has  clothed  it,  and  reduce  it  to  the  naked  simplicity 
of  its  central  thought,  what  we  find  is  not  a  God  that  reveals  himself 
in  the  finite,  and  to  the  finite,  but  the  absolute  substance  which  has 

S  revelation,  and  whose  existence  is  the  negation  of  all  but  itself, 
us  to  tear  away  the  veil,  however,  there  was  needed  a  stronger, 
simpler,  and  freer  spirit — a  spirit  less  influenced  by  opinion,  less 
inclined  to  practical  compromise,  and  gifted  with  a  monger  "  faith 
in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse  "of  speculation  than  MaTebraache. 
remark  of  Hegel 'i  that 
iropcan  thought  the  idea 
ot  an  absolute  unity  in  which  trie  mnerence  of  finite  arid  infinite 
is  lost.  Some  Liter  writers  have  gone  further,  and  attempted  to 
show  that  the  main  doctrines  by  which  bis  philosophy  Is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Descartes  were  due  to  the  direct  influences 
of  Jewish  writers  like  Maimonidea,  Gexsonides,  and  Hasdai 
Crescas,  rather  then  to  the  necessary  development  of  Cartesian 
ideas.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  points  of  similarity 
with  such  writers,  reaching  down  even  to  verbal  coincidence, 
may  be  detected  fn  the  works  of  Spinoza,  although  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  Determine  how  much  he  owed  to  their  teaching-  His  own 
view  of  his  obligations  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
while  In  his  ethics  he  carries  on  a  continual  polemic  against 
Descartes,  and  strives  at  every  point  to  show  that  bis  own 
doctrines  are  legitimately  derived  from  Cartesian  principles, 
he  only  once  refers  to  Jewish  philosophy  as  containing  an 
obscure  and  unreasoned  anticipation  of  these  doctrines.  "  Quod 
quidam  Hebraeonim  quasi  per  nebulam  vidisse  video  tur  qui 
scilicet  statuunt  Deum  Dei  intellectum  rescue  ab  Ipso  in  tellnctas 
unum  et  Idem  esse." '  It  may  be  that  the  undeveloped  pantheism 
and  rationalism  of  the  Jewish  philosophers  bad  a  deeper  influence 
than  he  himself  was  aware  of,  in  emancipating  him  from  the 
traditions  of  the  synagogue,  and  giving  to  his  mind  its  first 
philosophical  bias.  In  his  earlier  work  there  are  NeopEatonic 
Ideas  and  expressions  which  in  the  Ethics  are  rejected  or  re- 
Bat  the  question,  after  all,  has  little  more  than  a  biographical 
Interest  In  the  Spineristic  philosophy  there  are  few  differences 
from  Descartes  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  necessary  develop  ■ 
ntent  of  Car  tea  an  principles  ;.-inrl  the  comparison  of  Malebranchs 
shows  that  a  similar  development  might  take  place  under  the 
most  diverse  intellectual  conditions.  What  Is  most  remarkable 
In  Spinoza  is  Just  the  freedom  and  security  with  which  these  prin- 
ciples ate  followed  out  to  their  hut  result.  His  Jewish  origin  and 
his  breach  with  Judaism  completely  isolated  him  from  every 
influence  but  that  of  the  thought  that  possesses  him.  And  no 
scruple  or  hesitation,  no  respect  for  the  institutions  or  feelings 
of  his  time  interferes  with  his  speculative  consequence.  He 
■  Elk.  ii.  ichol.  7. 
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d  without  super- 


exhibits  10  us  the  almost  perfect  type  of  a 
sti  lions,  which  has  freed  Itself  from  all  but  reasoned  ana  intelligent 
convictions,  or,  in  the  Cartesian  phrase,  "  clear  and  distinct 
Ideas  ";  and  when  he  fails,  it  is  not  by  any  inconsistency,  or 
arbitrary  stopping  short  of  the  necessary  conclusions  ol  his 
logic,  bat  by  the  essential  delect  of  his  principles. 


osa  takes  his  Idea  of  method  fr 

inner  of  Euclid,  places  at  the  hes 
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are  supposed  to  be  intuitively  certain,  and  to  1 01 

cient  basis  lor  all  that  follows.    Altogether  th< 
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postulates.  If  Spmcraa  is  regarded  as  the  moat  co 
of  philosophers  it  cannot  be  because  he  has  t 
system  upon  so  many  fragmentary  views  of  t 
must  be  because  a  deeper  unity  has  been  discr 

certain  extent  distinguish  between  the  form  an, 
thought,  though  it  Is  also  true  that  the  defective 
a  delect  in  the  matter. 

What  In  the  first  instance  recommends  the  gee 
Spinoza  is,  not  only  its  apparent  exactness  and 
sequence,  but,  so  to  speak,  its  disinterested]  1 
thought  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  put  oursel- 
feelingaend  interests,  into  our  view  of  things;  th 
them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  in  their  essenti 

theymy  be  explained'     For'thTrra'son,  he  say! 
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rder  that  I  miglil  inn-jin'  ii 
same  freedom  of  mind  with  wuxm  we  are  wont 
urfaces  in  mathematics,  I  determined  not  to 
r  the  actions  of  men.  but  simply  to  understand 
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iirir,  pity  :,nd  all  other  diiLUrbanccs  ol  <'. 

nature,  but  as  properties  pertaining  to  it  In 
1  neat,  cold,  storm,  thunder  pertain  to  the  nature  of 
For  these,  though  troublesome,  arc  yet  necessary, 
1  causes  through  which  we  may  come  id  understand 
by  contemplating  them  in  l*»*  "■■•>>  —in  f™  -■' 
joy  as  by  the  knowledge  of 


in  tell  impure.     MKhcui.iiic;  shows  us  the  i 
owledge  when  it  takes  us  out  of  ourselves  in 

resell  15  these  Icin^  to  us  .,s  objects  of  iimver. 


should  be  extended  to  those  objects  that  do 
interest  tuem.  furity  from  interest  is  the  first  condition  of  the 
philosopher's  being;  he  must  get  beyond  the  illusion  of  sense  and 
passion  that  makes  our  own  lives  so  supremely  important  and 
Interesting  to  us  simply  because  they  are  our  own.  Ho  must  look 
at  the  present  as  it  were  through  an  inverted  telescope  of  rca'on, 
that  will  reduce  ir  to  lis  due.  propyl  iun  and  place  in  the  sum  of 
things.  To  the  heat  oi  passion  and  the  higher  heat  of  imagination, 
Spinosa  has  only  one  advice — "Acquaint  yourself  with  God  and 
be  at  peace."  Look  not  to  the  particular  but  to  the  universal,  view 
things  not  under  the  form  of  the  finite  and  temporal,  but  mbatiadam 

passion,  which.  In  Bacon's  language,  tends  to  make  men  judge  of 
things  «f  onaforta  htmixis  snd  not  ex  CTra&fra  vnmrii,    ,_     lb^ 

the  eyes  of  Spinora.  Is  the  source  of  all  error  and'  evil  to  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  highest  good  is  to  live  the  universal 
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With  ita  infinite  powers,  the  parts  are  modified  in  an  infinite  number 
of  ways,  and  compelled  to  pass  through  an  infinity  of  variations. 
Moreover,  when  I  think  of  the  universe  as  a  substance,  1  conceive 
of  a  still  closer  union  of  each  part  with  the  whole;  for,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,  it  is  the  nature  of  substance  to  be  infinite,  and 
therefore  every  single  part  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  corporeal 
substance,  so  that  apart  therefrom  it  neither  can  exist  nor  be  con- 
ceived* And  as  to  the  human  mind,  I  think  of  it  also  as  of  part  of 
nature,  for  I  think  of  nature  as  having  in  it  an  infinite  power  of 
thinking,  which,  as  infinite,  contains  in  itseJf  the  idea  of  all  nature, 
and  whose  thoughts  run  parallel  with  all  existence." 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that  our  knowledge  of  things 
cannot  be  real  and  adequate,  except  in  so  far,  as  it  is  determined  by 
the  idea  of  the  whole,  and  proceeds  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts.  A  knowledge  that  proceeds  from  part  to  part 
must  always  be  imperfect;  it  must  remain  external  to 
its  object,  it  must  deal  in  abstractions  or  mere  entia 
rationis,  which  it  may  easily  be  led  to  mistake  for  realities.  Hence 
Spinoza,  like  Plato,  distinguishes  reason  whose  movement  is  regres- 
sive (from  effect  to  cause,  from  variety  to  unity)  from  scienlia 
mtttitiva,  whose  movement  is  progressive,  which  proceeds  from 
the  adequate  idea  of  certain  of  Cod's  attributes  to  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things."  *  The  latter  alone  deserves  to 
be  called  science  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  "  For  in  order  that 
our  mind  may  correspond  to  the  exemplar  of  nature,  it  must  develop 
all  its  ideas  from  the  idea  that  represents  the  origin  and  source  of 
nature,  so  that  that  idea  may  appear  as  the  source  of  all  other 
ideas."*  The  regressive  mode  of  knowledge  has  its  highest  value  in 
preparing  for  the  progressive.  The  knowledge  of  the  finite,  ere  it 
can  become  Derfcctly  adequate,  must  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  the 
knowledge  ot  the  infinite. 

In  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Ethics,  Spinoza  declares  that  the 
defect  of  the  common  consciousness  of  men  lies  not  so  much  in  their 
ignorance,  cither  of  the  infinite  or  of  the  finite,  as  in  their 
incapacity  for  bringing  the  two  thoughts  together,  so  as 
to  put  the  latter  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  former. 
All  are  ready  to  confess  that  Ood  is  the  cause  both  of  the 
existence  and  of  the  nature  of  things  created,  but  they 
do  not  realize  what  is  involved  in  this  confession — and 
hence  they  treat  created  things  as  if  they  were  substances,  that  is, 
as  if  they  were  Gods.  "  Thus  while  they  are  contemplating  finite 
things,  they  think  of  nothing  less  than  of  the  divine  nature;  and 
again  when  they  turn  to  consider  the  divine  nature,  they  think  of 
nothing  less  than  of  their  former  fictions  on  which  they  have  built 
up  the  Knowledge  of  finite  things,  as  if  these  things  could  contribute 
nothing  to  our  understanding  of  the  divine  nature.  Hence  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  are  always  contradicting  themselves*"  *  As 
Spinoza  says  elsewhere,  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
mind  to  know  God,  for  unless  we  know  God  we  could  know  nothing 
cbe.^  The  idea  of  the  absolute  unity  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  every 
particular  thing,  yet  the  generality  of  men,  deluded  by  sense  and 
imagination,  are  unable  to  bring  this  implication  into  dear  conscious- 
ness, and  hence  their  knowledge  of  God  does  not  modify  their  view 
of  the  finite.  It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  correct  this  defect, 
to  transform  our  conceptions  of  ^he  finite  by  relating  it  to  the 
infinite,  to  complement  and  complete  the  partial  knowledge  produced 
by  individual  experience  by  bringing  it  into  connexion  with  the  idea 
of  the  whole.  And  the  vital  question  which  Spinoza  himself  prompts 
us  to  ask  is  how  far  and  in  what  way  this  transformation  is  effected 
in  the  Spinozistic  philosophy. 

There  are  two  great  steps  in  the  transformation  of  knowledge  by 
the  idea  of  unity  as  that  idea  is  conceived  by  Spinoza.  The  first 
step  involves  a  change  of  the  conception  of  individual  finite  things 
by  which  they  lose  their  individuality,  their  character  as  independent 
substances,  and  come  to  be  regarded,  as  modes  of  the  infinite.  But 
secondly,  this  negation  of  the  finite  as  such  is  not  conceived  as 
implying  the  negation  of  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter. 
Mind  and  matter  still  retain  that  absolute  opposition  which  they, 
had  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  even  after  all  limits  have  been 
removed.  And  therefore  in  order  to  reach  the  absolute  unity,  and 
.transcend  the  Cartesian  dualism,  a  second  step  is  necessary,  by 
which  the  independent  substantiality  of  mind  and  matter  is  with- 
drawn, and  they  are  reduced  into  attributes  of  the  one  infinite 
substance.  Let  us  examine  these  steps  successively. 

The  method  by  which  the  finite  is  reduced  into  a  mode  of  the 
infinite  has. already  been  partially  explained.  Spinoza  follows  to  its 
legitimate  result  the  metaphysical  or  logical  principles  of 
Descartes  and  Malebrancnc.  According  to  the  former, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  finite  presupposes  the  infinite,  and, 
indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  it  is  identical  with  the  infinite. 
The  infinite  is  absolute  reality,  because  it  is  pure  affirma- 
tion, because  it  is  that  which  negationem  nullum  imolvil.  The  finite 
is  distinguished  from  it  simply  by  its  limit,  i.e.  by  its  wanting  some- 
thing which  the  infinite  has.  At  this  point  Spinoza  takes  up  the 
argument.  If  the  infinite  be  the  real,  and  the  finite,  so  far  as  it  is 
distinguished  therefrom,  the  unreal,  then  the  supposed  substantiality 
or  individuality  of  finite  beings  is  an  illusion.  In  itself  the  finite  is 
hut  an  abstraction,  to  which  imagination  has  given  an  apparent 
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independence.  All  limitation  or  determination  is  negative,  and  In 
order  to  apprehend  positive  reality  we  must  abstract  from  limits. 
By. denying  the  negative,  we  reach  the  affirmative;  by  annihilating 
finitude  in  our  thought,  and  so  undoing  the  illusory  work  of  the 
imagination,  we  reach  the  indeterminate  or  unconditioned  being 
which  atone  truly  is.  All  division,  distinction  and  relation  are  but 
entia  rationis.    Imagination  and  abstraction  can  give  to  them,  as 


they  must  entirely  disappear.  Hence  to  reach  the  truth  as  to  matter, 
we  must  free  ourselves  from  all  such  ideas  as  figure  or  number, 
measure  or  time,  which  imply  the  separation  and  relation  of  parts. 
Thus  in  his  50th  letter,  in  answer  to  some  question  about  figure, 
Spinoza  says,  "  to  prove  that  figure  is  negation,  and  not  anything 
positive,  we  need  only  consider  that  the  whole  of  matter  conceived 
indefinitely,  or  in  its  infinity,  can  have  no  figure;  but  that  figure 
has  a  place  only  in  finite  or  determinate  bodies.  He  who  says  that 
he  perceives  figure,  says  only  that  he  has  before  his  mind  a  limited 
thing  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  limited.  But  this  limitation 
docs  not  pertain  to  a  thing  in  its  '  esse,'  but  contrariwise  in  tt« 
'  non-essc  (i.e.  it  signifies,  not  that  some  positive  quality  belongs 
to  the  thing,  but  that  something  is  wanting  to  it).  Since,  then, 
figure  is  but  limitation,  and  limitation  is  but  negation,  we  cannot 
say  that  figure  is  anything."  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  is  else- 
where (£/>«/.  29)  applied  to  solve  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
divisibility  of  space  or  extension.  Really,  according  to  Spinoza, 
extension  is  indivisible,  though  modally  it  is  divisible.  In  other 
words,  parts  ad  infinitum  may  be  taken  in  space  by  the  abstracting 
mind,  but  these  "parts  have  no  separate  existence.  You  cannot 
rend  space,  or  take  one  part  of  it  out  of  its  connexion  with  other 
parts.  (  Hence  arises  the  impossibility  of  asserting  cither  that  there 
is  an  infinite  number  of  parts  in  space,  or  that  there  is  not.  The 
solution  of  the  antinomy  is  that  neither  alternative  is  true.  There 
are  many  things  "  quae  nullo  numcro  cxplicari  possunt,"  and  to 
understand  these  things  we  must  abstract ^  altogether  from  the 
idea  of  number.  The  contradiction  arises  entirely  from  the  applica- 
tion of  that  idea  to  the  infinite.  We  cannot  say  that  space  has  a 
finite  number  of  parts,  for  every  finite  space  must  be  conceived  as 
itself  included  in  infinite  space.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  infinite 
number  is  an  absurdity;  it  is  a  number  which  is  not  a  number. 
We  escape  the  difficulty  only  when  we  see  that  number  is  a  category 
inapplicable  to  the  infinite,  and  this  to  Spinoza  means  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  reality,  that  it  is  merely  an  abstraction,  or  ens 
imaginationis. 

The  same  method  which  solves  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
nature  of  matter  is  applied  to  mind.  Here  also  we  reach  the  reality, 
or  thing  in  itself,  by  abstracting  from  all  determination.  amm»«/ 
All  conceptions,  therefore,  that  involve  the  independence  m&*\ 
of  the  finite,  all  conceptions  of  good,  evil,  freedom  and 
responsibility  disappear.  When  VV.  Blycnburg  accuses  Spinoza  of 
making  God  the  author  of  evil,  Spinoza  answers  that  evil  is  an  ens 
rationis  that  has  no  existence  for  God.  "  Evil  is  not  something  posi- 
tive, but  a  state  of  privation,  and  that  not  in  relation  to  the  divine, 
but  simply  in  relation  to  the  human  intelligence.  It  is  a  conception 
that  arises  from  that  generalizing  tendency  of  our  minds,  which 
leads  us  to  bring  all  beings  that  have  the  external  form  of  man 
under  one  and  the  same<  definition,  and  to  suppose  that  they  are  all 
equally  capable  of  the  highest  perfection  we  can  deduce  from  each  a 
definition.  When,  therefore,  we  find  an  individual  whose  works  are 
not  consistent  with  this  perfection,  straightway  we  judge  that  he  is 
deprived  of  it,  or  that  he  is  diverging  from  his  own  nature, — a 
judgment  we  should  never  make  if  we  had  not  thus  referred  him  to 
a  general  definition,  and  supposed  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  nature 
it  defines.  But  since  God  docs  not  know  things  abstractly,  or  through 
such  general  definitions,  and  since  there  cannot  be  more  reality 
in  things  than  the  divine  intelligence  and  power  bestows  upon  them, 
it  manifestly  follows  that  the  defect  which  belongs  to  finite  things, 
cannot  be  called  a  privation  in  relation  to  the  intelligence  of  God. 
but  only  in  relation  to  the  intelligence  of  man."  *  Thus  evil  and  good 
vanish  when  we  consider  things  sub  specie  aetemitatis,  because  they 
arc  categories  that  imply  a  certain  independence  in  finite-  beings. 
For  the  idea  of  a  moral  standard  implies  a  relation  of  man  to  the 
absolute  good,  a  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  in  which  the 
finite  is  not  simply  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  infinite.  But  Spinoza 
can  admit  no  such  relation.  In  the  presence  of  the  infinite  the  finite 
disappears,  for  it  exists  only  by  abstraction  and  negation;  or  it 
seems  to  us  to  exist,  not  because  of  what  is  present  to  our  thoughts, 
but  because  of  what  is  not  present  to  them.  As  we  think  ourselves 
free  because  we  are  conscious  of  our  actions  but  not  of  their  causes, 
so  we  think  that  we  have  an  individual  existence  only  because  the 
infinite  intelligence  is  not  wholly  but  only  partially  realized  in  us. 
But  as  we  cannot  really  divide  space,  though  we  can  think  of  a  part 
of  it,  so  neither  can  we  place  any  real  division  in  the  divine  intelli- 
gence. In  this  way  we  can  understand  how  Spinoza  is  able  to  speak 
of  the  human  mind  as  part  of  the  infinite  thought  of  God,  and  of  the 
human  body  as  part  of  the  infinite^  extension  of  God,  while  yet  h* 
asserts  that  the  divine  substance  is  simple,  and  not  made  up  of  parts. 
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and  no  others,  for  abstract  subsonic*  it  equally  teccptiv 
determinations,  and  equal!/  indifferent  to  [beta  alL  JuK 
the  unity  is  merely  generic,  the  differences  ate  accidents],  »,~  — 
not  form  by  their  union  any  complete  whole.  If  Spinoza  had  teen 
that  matter  in  Itself  is  the  correlative  opposite'  of  mjnd  in  itself,  he 
need  not  have  sought  by  abstracting  from  the  difference  of  these 

and  hia  absolute  would  have  been  not  substance  but  spirit.    This 
idea  he  never  reached,  but  we  find  him  approii mating  to  It  In  two 


e  of  thought.1    And  ai 


he  recognizes  that  this  parallelism  is  not  complete.  Thought  is  not 
like  a  picture:     it  Is  conscious,  and  conscious  not  only  of  itself, 

between  ilsclf  and  other  attributes.  Ills  only  because  he  cannot  rid" 
himself  of  the  phantom  ofan  extended  mailer  as  a  thing  is  Itself, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  idea  of  it,  that  Spinoxa  is  pre- 
vented from  teooaniaing  in  mind  that  unity  that  transcends  all 
distinctions,  even  its  own  distinction  from  matter.  As  it  la,  his  main 
reason  for  laying  that  intelligence  is  not  an  attribute  of  Cod,  but 
merely  a  mode,  seems  to  be  this,  (hat  the  thought  of  Cod  must  be 

rlnetion  of  subject  and  object  which  is  necessary  to  our  intelligence.1 
But  this  argument  of  itseU  points  to  a  concrete  quite  as  much  as  to 
an  abstract  onity.    It  is  as  consistent  with  the  idea  of  absolute  spirit 
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Cnrtsgenna.  The  tongue  of  land,  which  runs  from  the  harbours 
as  for  as  Coletta,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Catadas  which  connects 
the  Lake  of  Tunis  with  the  sea,  waa  known  as  lamia  (ribbon, 
band)  or  ligula  (diminutive  of  lingua,  tongue).  The  isthmus 
connecting  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  with  the  mainland  was 
roughly  estimated  by  Polybius  as  15  stades  (about  11.000  ft.); 
the  peninsula  itself,  according  to  Strabo,  had  a  circumference 
of  360  stades.  (41  m.).    Hie  distance  between  Gamart  and 

From  Byrsa,  which  fs  only  195  ft.  above  the  sea,  there  is  a  fine 
view;  thence  it  is  possible  to  see  how  Carthage  was  able  at  once 
to  dominate  the  sea  and  the  gently  Undulating  plains  which 
stretch  westward  is  far  as  Tunis  and  the  line  of  the  river  Bagradas 
(mod-  Mcjcrda).  On  the  horizon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tunis,  rise  the  chief  heights  of  the  mountain-chain  which  was 
the  acne  of  so  many  fierce  struggles  between  Carthage  and  Rome, 
between  Rome  and  the  Vandals:— the  Bu-Kornaln  ("Two- 
Honied  Mountain  "),  crowned  by  the  rums  of  the  tempte  of 
Saturn  Balcaranensis;  Jcbcl  Rcssas,  behind  which  lie  the  ruins  of 
Keferis;  Zaghwan,  the  highest  point  in  Zeugi tana;  Hammam-Lif, 
Rades  (Ghadcs,  Cades,  the  ancient  Manila)  on  the  coast,  and 
10  m.  to  the  south-west  the  "white"  Tunis  (Wot  TGnri 
of  Diodorus)  and  the  fertile  hills  of  Ariana.  All  round  Byrsa, 
■like  on  the  plain  and  on  the  slopes,  are  fields  of  barley,  vineyards 
and  patches  of  cactus,  Interrupted  only  by  huge  heaps  of  rubbish 

houses  and  villages  built  of  materials  drawn  for  many  a  century 
from' 


The  ancient  harbours- 
commerciaL  The  rerna 
dally 


Beule,  hat 
in  additio. 
and  huge  b 


harbour,  know 


■e  distinguished  as  the  mill  tary  and  the 

of  the  latter  are  to  be  seen  in  a  par- 

-rtinrial  lagoon  which  originally,  according  to 

irge  quay  for  unloading  freight  along  the  shore, 
or  outer  harbours  protected  by  jetties ,  the  rcma  ins 
itfll  visible  at  the  water-level.  The  military 
1  as  Cothon,  communicated  with  the  commercial 
by  means  of  a  canal  now  partially  ruined;  it  was  circular  in 
shape,  surrounded  by  large  docks  16}  ft.  wide,  and  capable  of 
holding  no  vessels,  though  its  ares  was  only  some  11  acres. 
In  the  centre  was  an  islet  from  which  the  admiral  could  inspect 
the  whole  fleet .' 

Among  the  other  ruins  which  have  been  identified  are  the  circus 
or  hippodrome,  traversed  by  the  railway  at  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Dnar-es-Shat;  the  forum,  between  Cothon  and  Byrsa, 
where  stood  the  Curia,  the  regular  place  of  assembly  of  the  senate, 
and  near  which  were  the  moneychangers'  shops,  the  tribunal, 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  Byzantine  period  the  baths  of 
Theodora.    Three  main  streets  led  from  the  forum  to  Byrsa. 

The  hill  of  St  Louis,  the  ancient  citadel  of  Byrsa,  has  a  circuit 
of  4535  ft.  It  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  at  least  at 
certain  points  by  several  lines  of  fortifications.  It  was,  however, 
dismantled  by  P.  Scipio  Af ricanus  the  younger,  in  146  b.c.  ,  and 
»ason[yrcfonifiedbyThcodosiusII.inA.0.4i4;subseqgentlyits 
walls  were  again  renewed  by  Belisarius  in  553.  On  the  plateau 
of  Byrsa  have  been  found  the  most  ancient  ol  the  Punic  tombs, 
nugc  cisterns  in  the  eastern  part,  and  near  the  chapel  of  St  Louis 
the  foundations  of  the  famous  temple  of  Eahmua  (see  below), 
and  the  palace  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

About  31;  ft.  from  the  railway  station  of  La  Malga  are  the  still 
imposing  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  Near  by,  at  the  spot 
called  Bir  el  Jcbans,  Mr  p  Delattre  has  discovered  four  cemeteries, 
one  of  which  contains  the  tombs  of  state  officials  or  servants  of 
the  imperial  government.  Rather  more  than  half  a  mile  north- 
west of  Byrsa  are  the  huge  cisterns  or  La  Malga,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  geographer,  I 

».  3'5  It.  by  71,  ft 


1.  vols,  cirri!.,  cilia. ; 


On  the  MB  of  the  Petit  Sernlnnire,  which  is  separated  from 
Byrsa  by  a  valley,  Fire  Delattre  has  discovered  a  Christian 
basilica,  the  baths  of  Gargilius,  large  graves  with  several  levels 
of  tombs,  and  much  debris  of  sculpture,  which,  however,  is 
insufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Tanit  or  Juno  Caelestis.  The  quarter  of  Dermeche,  near  the 
sea,  whose  name  recalls  the  Latin  Taermii  or  Tkmaei,  is  re- 
markable for  the  imposing  remains  of  the  baths  {(*enmie)  of 
Antoninus.  In  one  place  called  Douimes  was  the  Ceraraicus 
where  excavation  has  discovered  a  graceful  basilica,  proto-Prrnic 
tombs,  potters'  ovens  with  numerous  terra-  cutta  moulds  which 
were  abandoned  after  the  siege  in  146  B.C.,  and  finally  a  Roman 
palace  with  superb  marble  statues.  Farther  on  are  huge  reser- 
voirs of  Borj-Jedid  which  are  sufficiently  well-preserved  to  he 

Behind  the  small  fort  of  Borj-Jedid  Is  the  plateau  of  the  Odeum 
where  the  theatre  and  fine  marble  statues  of  the  Roman  period 
have  been  laid  bare;  beyond  is  the  great  Christian  basilica  of 
Datnus-el-Karita  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Annul  Carilotii); 
In  the  direction  of  Sidi-bu-SaH  is  the  pi  alio  una,  the  huge  stairway 
of  which,  like  so  many  other  Carthaginian  buildings,  has  of  late 
years  been  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  for  use  as  building  material ; 
on  the  coast  near  St  Monica  is  the  necropolis  of  Rata  when 
Delattre  dug  up  fine  anthropoid  sarcophagi  of  the  Punic  period. 

In  the  quarter  of  Megara  (Magaria,  mod.  La  Marsa)  it  would 
seem  that  there  .never  were  more  than  isolated  buildings,  villas 
in  the  midst  of  gardens.  At  Jebel  Khairi  (Cape  Kamart)  there 
is  a  great  necropolis,  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  which  were 
long  ago  rifled  by  Arabs  and  Vandals.    This  cemetery  had  ■ 

We  must  mention  finally  the  gigantic  remains  In  the  western 
plain  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  which  carried  water  from  Jebel 
Zaghwan  (if™  Zmthanus)  and  Juggar  (Zuccharn)  to  the 
cisterns  of  La  Malga.  From  the  nymphaivm  of  Zaghwan  to 
Carthage  this  aqueduct  Is  61  Roman  miles  (about  56  English 

iles)  long;  in  the  plain  of  Manuba  its  arches  are  nearly  40  ft. 


In  1837 

aMalle.i 

•  of  this  body 

8.  mid  a  little 


high. 

Though  several  feraona  travellers  visited  and  dp 
of  Carthage  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  rotl 
Major  Humbert,  Chateaubriand.  Estrup.  no  waent 
toot  place  till  1833   la  that  year  Captain  Falbe. 

Tunis,  made  a  plan  of  the  ruins  so  far  as  they  were „, 

there  was  formed  in  Paris,  on  the  initiative  of  Dumau  de  la  Malle.  a 

SxiiU  pour  Iti  Umillti  it  Ca'lhap;  under  tv ■■■■    •  ■"■  *     ' 

Falbe  and  Sir  Granville  Temple  undertook  .__ 

later  Sir  Thomas  Read,  English  consul,  following  the  ex 
Genoese  and  the  Pisans.  carried  away  to  England  tne  mosaics, 
columns  and  statues  of  the  baths  of  Antoninus.  The  Abbe  Bour- 
jado,  chaplain  of  the  church  of  St  Louis  erected  in  1841,  collected 
together  Punk  itelae  and  other  antiquities  from  the  surrounding 

fluently  formed  by  Pire  Delattre  at  the  instigation  of  Cardinal 
Laviccrie.  Between  1856  and  1858  Nathan  Davis  made  excavations 
on  "    '  wJltt,  and  in  IB19  BeuW  undertook 

his  n  Byrsa.    Among  other  explorers 

■  8;  i.  Babtlon  and  S.  Reinacli  in  1S8+I 


any  systematic  plan;  they  were 
ant  and  persevering  work  of  R.  P- 

the  result  at  hi.  labours,  contain! 
he  interest  of  which  is  doubled  by 


1  topography  and  the  history  of  the 

esc  Clrlaail  remain*  (Paris,  tool).     A 

De  inistere  de  ^Instruction  Pubuque  in 

1007. 

Bittery.— The  history  of  Carthage  falls  Into  tour  periods:  (1) 
from  the  foundation  to  the  beginning  of  the  wart  with  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  in  550  B.C.;  (1)  from  550  to  16;,  the  first  year  of 
the  Punk  Wars;  (3)  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  fall  of  Carthage  in 
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146  B.C.;  (4)  the  periods  of  Romaic  and  Byzantine  rule  down  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  698. 

(1)  Foundation  to  550  B.C. — From  an  extremely  remote  period 
Phoenician  sailors  had  visited  the  African  coast  and  had  had 
commercial  relations  with  the  Libyan  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
district  which  forms  the  modern  Tunis.  In  the  16th  century  B.C. 
the  Sidonians  already  had  trading  stations  on  the  coast;  with 
the- object  of  competing  with  (he  Tyrian  colony  at  Utica  they 
established  a  trading  station  called  Cambe  or  CaccabS  on  the  very 
site  afterwards  occupied  by  Carthage.  Near  Borj-Jedid  unmis- 
takable traces  of  this  early  settlement  have  been  found,  though 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  According  to  the  classical  tradi- 
tion Carthage  was  founded  about  850  B.C.  by  Tyrian  emigrants 
led  by  Elissa  or  Elissar,  the  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king  Mutton  I., 
fleeing  from  the  tyranny  of  her  brother  Pygmalion.  According  to 
the  story,  Elissa  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Dido,  i.e. "  the 
fugitive."  Cambe*  welcomed  the  new  arrivals,  who  bought  from 
the  mixed  Libyo-Phoenician  peoples  of  the  neighbourhood, 
tributaries  of  the  Libyan  king  Japon,  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
to  build  a  "new  city,"  K  art-had  shot,  whence  the  Greek  and  Roman 
forms  of  the  name.  The  story  goes  that  Dido,  having  obtained 
"  as  much  land  as  could  be  contained  by  the  skin  of  an  ox," 
proceeded  to  cut  the  skin  of  a  slain  ox  into  strips  narrow  enough 
to  extend  round  the  whole  of  the  hill,  which  afterwards  from 
this  episode  gained  the  name  of  Byrsa.  This  last  detail  obviously 
arose  from  a  mere  play  on  words  by  which  Bvpea  "hide," 
"  skin,"  is  confused  with  the  Phoenician  bosra,  borsa,  "  citadel," 
"  fortress."  In  memory  of  its  Tyrian  origin,  Carthage  paid  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  temple  of  Melkarth  at  Tyr,  and  under  the 
Roman  empire  coins  were  struck  showing  Dido  fleeing  in  a  galley, 
or  presiding  over  the  building  of  Byrsa.  On  the  Vatican  Virgil 
there  is  a  representation  in  miniature  of  workmen  shaping 
marble  blocks  and  columns  for  Dido's  palace. 

The  early  history  of  Carthage  is  very  obscure.  It  is  only  in 
the  6th  century  that  real  history  begins.  By  this  time  the  city 
is  unquestionably  a  considerable  capital  with  a  domain  divided 
into  the  three  districts  of  Zeugitana  (the  environs  of  Carthage 
and  the  peninsula  of  C.  Bon),  Byzacium  (the  shore  of  the  Syrtes), 
and  the  third  comprising  the  emporia  which  stretch  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  to  the  centre  of  the  Great  Syrtts  as  far  as  Cyrenaica. 
The  first  contest  against  the  Greeks  arose  from  a  boundary 
question  between  the  settlements  of  Carthage  and  those  of  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrenc.  The  limits  were  eventually  fixed  and  marked 
by  a  monument  known  as  the  "  Altar  of  Philcnae."  The  de- 
struction of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (q.v.)t  in  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century,  enabled  Carthage  to  take  its  place  as  mistress 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Phoenician  colonies  founded  by 
Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  threatened  by  the  Greeks, 
sought  help  from  Carthage,  and  from  this  period  dates  the 
Punic1  supremacy  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  The  Greek 
colonization  of  Sicily  was  checked,  while  Carthage  established 
herself  on  aH  the  Sicilian  coast  and  the  neighbouring  islands  as 
far  as  the  Balearic  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  inevitable 
conflict  between  Greece  and  Carthage  broke  out  ajbout  550. 

(2)  Wars  v/ith  the  Creeks. — In  550,  the  Carthaginians,  led  by  the 
suffetcs  Malchus,  conquered  almost  all  Sicily  and  expelled  the 
Greeks.  In  530"  they  defeated  the  Phocaeans  and  the  Massah'otes 
before  Alalia  on  the  Corsican  coast.  But  Malchus,  having  failed 
in  Sardinia,  was  banished  by  the  stern  Carthaginian  senate 
and  swore  to  avenge  himself.  He  laid  siege  to  Carthage  itself, 
and,  after  having  sacrificed  his  son  Carthalo  to  his  hist  for 
vengeance,  entered  the  city  as  a  victor.  He  ruled  until  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  party  which  had  supported  him.  Mago, 
son  of  Hanno,  succeeded  Malchus,  as  suffetes  and  general -in-chief. 
He  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Carthaginian  military  power. 
He  conquered  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  where  he  founded 
Port  Mahon  (Portus  Magonis),  and  so  increased  the  power  of 
Carthage  that  he  was  able  to  force  commercial  treaties  upon 
Che  Etruscans,  and  the  Greeks  of  both  Sicily  and  Italy.  The 
first  agreement  between  Carthage  and  Rome  was  made  in  509, 
one  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  in  the  consulship  of 

* M.  "  of  the  Poeni  (Phoenicians)." 


Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius.  The  text  is  preserved  by 
Polybius  (Hist.  iii.  22-23).  It  assigned  Italy  to  the  Romans  and 
the  African  waters  to  Carthage,  but  left  Sicily  as  a  dangerous 
neutral  zone. 

Mago  was  succeeded  as  commander-in-chief  by  his  elder 
son  Hasdrubal  (c.  500),  who  was  thrice  chosen  suffetes;  he 
died  in  Sardinia  about  485.  His  brother  Hamilcar,  having 
collected  a  fleet  of  200  galleys  for  .the  conquest  of  Sicily,  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  Gclo  of  Syracuse  and  Theron 
of  Agrigentum  under  the  walls  of  Himera  in  480,  the  year  in 
which  the  Persian  fleet  was  defeated  at  Salamis  (some  say 
the  two  battles  were  simultaneous);  it  is  said  that  150,000 
Carthaginians  were  taken  prisoners.  The  victory  is  celebrated 
by  Pindar  (Pytk.  I). 

These  two  leaders  of  the  powerful  house  of  thcBarddae  each  left 
three  sons.  Those  of  Hasdrubal  were  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal  and 
Sapho;  those  of  Hamilcar,  HimOco,  Hanno  and  Cisco.  All, 
under  various  titles,  succeeded  to  the  authority  which  it  had 
already  enjoyed.  About  460  Hanno*  passing  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  founded  settlements 
along  the  West  African  coast  in  the  modern  Senegal  and  Guinea, 
and  even  in  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  Sicily  the  war  lasted  for  a  century  with  varying  success. 
In  406  Hannibal  and  Himilco  destroyed  Agrigentum  and 
threatened  Gela,  but  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  back  on 
their  strongholds  in  the  south-west  by  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  Timolcon  and  Agathocles  successively, 
whose  cause  was  aided  by  a  terrible  plague  and  civil  troubles 
in  Carthage  itself.  A  certain  Hanno,  unquestionably  of  the 
Barride  house,  attempted  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  but 
his  partisans  were  overwhelmed  and  he  himself  suffered  the 
most  cruel  punishment.  Profiting  by  these  troubles,  Timolcon 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  at  Crimissus  in  340,  and  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration; 
Agathocles  crossed  to  Africa  and  besieged  Carthage,  which  was 
then  handicapped  by  the  conspiracy  of  Bomilcar.  Bomilcar 
was  crucified,  and  Agathocles  having  been  obliged  to  return  to 
Sicily,  his  general  Euroarcus  was  compelled  to  carry  his  army  out 
of  Africa,  where  it  had  maintained  itself  for  three  years  (August 
310  to  October  307).  After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  the  Car- 
thaginians re-established  their  supremacy  in  Sicily,  and  Mago 
even  offered  assistance  to  Rome  against  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus 
(280).  Pyrrhus  crossed  to  Sicily  in  277,  and  was  preparing  to 
emulate  Agathocles  by  sailing  to  Africa  when  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Italy  (see  Sicily:  History). 

Delivered  from  these  dangers  and  more  arrogant  than  before, 
Carthage  claimed  the  monopoly  of  Mediterranean  waters,  and 
seized  every  foreign  ship  found  between  Sardinia  and  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  "  At  Carthage,"  said  Polybius, "  no  one  is  blamed, 
however  he  may  have  acquired  his  wealth."  The  sailors  took 
the  utmost  care  to  conceal  the  routes  which  they  followed;  there 
is  a  story  that  a  Carthaginian  ship,  pursued  by  a  Roman  galley 
as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  preferred  to  be  driven  out  of  her  course 
and  sunk  rather  than  reveal  the  course  to  the  Cassiterides, 
whither  she  was  bound  in  quest  of  tin.  The  owner  being  saved, 
the  senate  made  good  his  losses  from  the  public  treasury  (Strabo, 
iii.  5.  n). 

(3)  Wars  with  Rome.3— The  first  Punic  War  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years  (268-241);  it  was  fought  by  Carthagcibr  the  defence 
of  her  Sicilian  possessions  and  her  supremacy  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  The  Romans,  victorious  at  the  naval  battles  of  Mylae 
(Mclazzo)  and  Ecnomus  (260  and  256),  sent  M.  Atilius  Regulus 
with  an  army  to  Africa.  But  the  Carthaginians,  by  the  help  of 
the  Spartan  Xahthippus,  were  successful,  and  Regulus  was 
captured.  The  fighting  was  then  transferred  to  Sicily,  where 
Hasdrubal  was  defeated  at  Panormus  (250);  subsequently  the 
Romans  failed  before  Lilybaeum  and  were  defeated  at  Drcpanum, 
but  their  victory  at  the  Aegates  Islands  ended  the  war  (241). 

1  The  identification  of  this  Hanno  with  the  son  of  Hamilcar  it 
conjectural ;  see  Hamno. 

•  For  th«*  military  aid*  of  these  wars  see  PuxicWam:  Hamhtbai.; 
Hasdrubal, 
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to  Rome.  The  Carthaginians  once  at  least  aent  offerings  to  Delphi, 
and  Tank  approximated  to  some*  extent  to  Dexneter;  hence  on  the 
coins  we  find  the  bead  of  Tanit  or  the  Punk  Astarte  crowned  with 
ears  of  corn,  in  imitation  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek  Sicilian  colonics. 
The  symbol  of  Tanit  is.thc  crescent  moon ;  in  her  temple  at  Carthage 
was  preserved  a  famous  veil  or  P*plus  which  was  venerated  as  the 
city's  palladium.  On  the  innumerable  votive  stelae  which  have 
been  unearthed,  we  find  invocations  to  Tanit  and  Baal-Ammoo,- 
as  two  associate  deities  (Qtol  rop«5poi).  The  usual  formula  in  these 
inscriptions  is,  "  To  the  great  lady  Tanit,  the  manifestation  [reflex, 
face]  of  Baal  (Tanit-Peni-Baa!)  and  to  our  lord  Baal-Ammon, 
the  vow  of  Bomilcar,  son  of  Mago,  son  of  Bomilcar,  because  they 
have  heard  his  prayer"  (Corf,  inter*  semiL  vol.  L  pp.  276  L\ 
Audollent,  Carth.  Rom.  p.  369). 

Baal- Ammon  or  Moloch,  the  great  god  of  all  Libya,  is  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  ram's  horns  on  his  forehead ;  the  ram  is  frequently 
found  with  his  statues.    He  appears  also  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand 

J"fakem  fgrens  senex  pintiiur"  St  Cyprian,  De  idol.  VQttit,  11). 
It  Carthage  children  were  sacrificed  to  nun,  and  in  his  temple  there 
was  a  colossal  bronze  statue  in  the  arms  of  which  were  placed  the 
children  who  were  to  be  sacrificed  (Died.  Sic  xx.  14;  Justin  xviii. 
6,  xix.  1;  Plut.  De  superstil.  13,  De  sera  num.  vindie.  6.).  The 
children  slipped  one  by  one  from  the  arms  into  a  furnace  amid  the 
plaudits  of  fanatical  worshippers.  These  sacrifices  persisted  even 
under  Roman  rule;  Tertullian  states  that  even  in  his  time  they 
took  place  in  secret  (Apolog.  cix. ;  cf.  Delattre, "  Inscript,  de  Carth,/' 
in  Bulletin  ipigropkique,  iy,  p.  317;  AadpUent,  op.  til.  p.  398). 

(4)  Roman  Period. — In  122  B.C.,  twenty-four  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Scipio  Aemflianus,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  proposal  of  Rubrius,  decided  to  plant  a  Latin  colony  on 
the  site.  C.  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  entrusted 
with  the  foundation  of  the  new  city,  which  was  christened 
Cohnia  Junomo,*  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  Juno 
Caelestis,  the  new  name  for  the  Punic  Tanit.  But  its  prosperity 
was  obstructed  both  by  unpropitious  omens  and  by  the  very 
recollection  of  the  ancient  feud,  and  fifty  years  later  Marius, 
proscribed  by  Sulla,  found  the  ruins  practically  deserted.  In 
the  neighbourhood  were  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  old  Punic 
population,  who,  according  to  Athenaeus  (Deipnosoph.  v.  50), 
had  actually  had  the  assurance  to  send  ambassadors  to  Mithra- 
dates  the  Great  assuring  him  of  their  support  against  Rome. 
Ultimately  M.  Minudus  Rufus  passed  a  law  abrogating  that  of 
122  and  suppressing  the  Cohnia  Junonia. 

Julius  Caesar,  pursuing  the  lost  supporters  of  Pompey, 
encamped  on  the  ruins  of  the  dty>  and  there,  according  to 
tradition,  had  a  dream  which  induced  him  to  re-establish  the 
abandoned  colony.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  despatched  thither 
the  poor  citizens  who  were  demanding  land  from  him.  Later  on 
Augustus  sent  new  colonists,  and,  henceforward,  the  machinery 
of  administration  was  regularly  centred  there  (Appian  viii.  136; 
Dio  Cass.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Audollent,  op.  eft.  p.  46).  The  proconsuls  of 
the  African  province  had  hitherto  lived  at  Utica;  in  14-13  B.C. 
C.  Sontius  Saturninus  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Carthage, 
which  was  henceforth  known  as  Cohnia  Julia  Carthago.  Several 
inscriptions  use  this  name,  as  also  the  bronze  coins  which  bear 
the  heads  tif  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  were  struck  at  first  in 
the  name  of  the  mjjeUs,  afterwards  in  that  of  duumviri. 

Pomponius  Mela  and  Strata  already  describe  Carthage  as 
among  the  greatest  and  most  wealthy  dtlea  of  the  empire. 
Hcrodian  puts  it  second  to  Rome,  and  such  is  the  force  of  tradi- 
tion that  the  Roman  dtizens  resident  in  Carthage  boasted  of  its 
Punic  past,  and  loved  to  recall  its  glory.  Virgil  in  the  AenoU 
celebrated  the  misfortunes  of  Dido,  whom  the  colonists  ultimately 
identified  with  Tanit- Astarte;  a  public  Dido-cult  grew  up,  and 
the  citizens  even  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  very  house 
from  which -she  had  watched  the  departure  of  Aeneas.  The 
religions  character  of  these  legends,  coupled  with  the  dty*s 
resumption  of  its  old  role  as  mistress  of  Africa,  and  its  inde- 
pendent spirit,  Tea  wakened  the  old  distrust,  and  even  up  to  the 
invasions  of  the  Vandals  the  jealous  rivalry  of  Rome  forbade 
the  reconstruction  of  the  dry  wans. 

The  revolt  of  L.  Oodius  Macer,  legate  of  NumicHa,  in  a.d.  68 
was  warmly  supported  by  Carthage,  and  one  of  the  coins  of  this 
short-tired  power  bears -the  symbol  of  Carthage  personified. 
At  the  moment  of  the  accession  of  VrteUras,  Piso,  governor  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  was  in  his  turn  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Carthage.    A  little  later,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  we  read  of  a  fire 


which  devastated  the  quarter  of  the  forum;  about  the  same 
time,  i.e.  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  there  was  built  the 
famous  Zaghwan  aqueduct,  which  poured  more  than  seven 
million  gallons  of  water  a  day  into  the  reservoirs  of  the  Mapaiia 
(La  Malga) ;  the  cost  of  this  gigantic  work  was  defrayed  by  a 
special  tax- which  pressed  heavily  on  the  inhabitants  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus;  allusions  to  ft  are  made  on  the 
coin-types  of  this  emperor  (£.  Babelon,  Rivista  italiana  dt 
numismatica,  1903,  p.  157). 

In  the  early  history  of  Christianity  Carthage  played  an 
auspidous  part,  in  virtue  of  the  number  of  its  disdples,  the 
energy  and  learning  of  their  leaders,  the  courage  and  eloquence 
of  its  teachers,  the  persecutions  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  the 
number  of  its  councils  and  the  heresies  of  which  it  witnessed 
the  birth,  propagation  or  extinction  (see  Carthage,  §ynods  or). 
The  labours  of  Delattre  have  filled  the  St  Louis  museum  at 
Carthage  with  memorials  of  the  early  Church.  From  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century  there  was  a  bishop,  of  Carthage;  the  first  was 
Agrippinus,  the  second  Qptatus.  At  the  head  of  the  apologists, 
whom  the  persecutions  inspired,  stands  Tertullian.  In  202  or 
203,  in  the  amphitheatre,  where  Cardinal  Lavigcrie  erected  a 
cross  In  commemoration,  occurred  the  martyrdom  of  Perpetus 
and  Felidtas.  Tertullian  was  succeeded  (248)  by  a  no  less1 
famous  bishop  Cyprian.  About  this  time  the  proconsul  Gordian 
had  himself  proclaimed  (239)  emperor  at  Thysdrus  (H  Jem). 
Shortly  afterwards  Sabinianus,  aspiring  to  the  same  dignity, 
was  besieged  by  the  procurator  of  Mauretania;  the  inhabitants 
gave  him  up  and  thus  obtained  a  disgraceful  pardon  (R.  Cagnat, 
Varmie  romaine  oTAfrique,  p.  52;  Audollent,  op.  cit.  p.  73).' 
Peace  being  restored,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
renewed  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Dedus  (250).  Cyprian 
escaped  by  hiding,  and  subsequently  caused  the  heresy  of 
Novatian  to  be  condemned  in  the  council  of  251.  In  257,  in  ft 
new  persecution  under  Valerian,  Cyprian  was  beheaded  by  the 
proconsul  Galerius  Maximus. 

About  264  or  265  a  certain  Celsus  proclaimed  himself  cmpciox 
at  Carthage,  but  was  quickly  slain.  Probus,  like  Hadrian  and 
Severus,  visited  the  dty,  and  Maximian  had  new  baths  con- 
structed. Under  Constantius  Chlorus,  MaxentJus  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  in  Africa;  this  caused  great  exdtement  in 
Carthage,  and  the  garrison,  which  was  hostile  to  the  pre- 
tender, compelled  L.  Domitius  Alexander  to  assume  the  purple, 
Domitius  was,  however,  captured  by  Maxenrius  and  strangled 
at  Carthage.  About  311  there  arose  the  famous  Donatfst 
heresy,  supported  by  270  African  bishops  (see  Dokatists  and 
Constant! ne  I.).  At  the  synod  of  Carthage  in  411  this  heresy 
was  condemned  owing  to  the  eloquence  of  Augustine.  Two 
years  later  the  Carthaginian  sectaries  even  ventured  upon  a 
political  rebellion  under  the  leadership  of  HeracUanus,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  and  actually  dared  to  make  a  descent 
on  Italy  itself,  leaving  his  son-in-law  Sabinus  in  command  at 
Carthage.  Being  defeated  he  fled  predpitatdy  to  Carthage, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  (413).  Donatism  was  followed  by 
Pelagianism  (see  Pelacius),  also  of  Carthaginian  origin,  and 
these  religious  troubles  were  not  settled  when  in  May  420  the 
Vandals,  on  the  appeal  of  Count  Boniface,  governor  of  Africa, 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  invaded  Mauretania.  Gen* 
seric,  who  was  hailed  with  one  accord  by  aft"  tnc  different  sectaries 
as  the  champion  of  their  several  views,  appeared  in  430  before 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  hastily  rebuilt  after  five 
hundred  years  by  the  order  of  Theodoshis  II.  The  priest 
Salvianus  has  left  a  splendid  picture  of  Carthage  at  this  moment 
(de  Gubern.  vii.  16).  It  had  500,000  inhabitants,  and  22  basilicas 
(several  of  which  have  been  discovered  by  Delattre).  Genseric 
entered  almost  without  a  blow  (October  19,  439).  and  gave 
over  the  dty  to  plunder  before  departing  for  his  attack  on  Italy. 
From  this  time  Carthage  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals, 
a  mere  pirate  stronghold,  such  as  Turns  and  Algiers  were  sub- 
sequently to  become.  Once,  in  470,  the  fleet  of  the  Eastern 
empire  under  the  orders  of  Basfliscus  appeared  in  the  Bay  of 
Carthage,  but  Genseric  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  attacking 
ships  and  from  Byrsa  watched  their  entire  annihilation. 


CARTHAGE— CARTHAGE,  SYNODS  OF 


BjMniut  RwU.—Uadtt  Geasctk'i  ntcceuon  (mi  Vkhdus), 
Carthagt  was  still  tic  scene  of  tuny  displays  oi  uvi|e  Inutility, 
though  Thrssaimind  built  new  bach*  and  a  builica.  Ultimately 
Gclimer,  lie  last  Vandal  king,  w*»  defeated  at  Ad  Dedmum  by 
the  Byzantine  army  under  Belisariua,  who  entered  Carthage 
BBoppoaed  (September  u,  sjj).  The  restored  city  now  received 
the  nunc  of  Colonia  Justinian*  Carthago;  Bdisarius  rebuilt  the 
walls  and  entrusted  lite  government  to  Solomon.  New  basilica* 
and  other  monuments  were  erected,  and  Byzantine  Carthage  re- 
covered for  a  century  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  city. 

At  length  the  Arab*,  having  conquered  L'yrenaic*  and  Tri- 
politana  (647),  aod  founded  Kalruwan  (670},  arrived  before 
Carthage.  In  697  Hasan  Ibn  en-Xotnan,  the  Gassanid  governor 
of  Egypt,  captured  the  city  almost  without  resistance.  But 
the  garrison  left  by  the  Arab*  wa*  quite  unable  to  defend  itself 
against  tie  patrician  Joannes,  who  retook  the  dry  and  hastily 
put  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  Hasan  returned  furious  with  anger, 
defca led  tie  Byzantine*  again,  and  decreed  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  dty.  His  orders  were  fulhlled;  and  in  69a  Carthage 
finally  disappear*  from  history.  Once  again  only  does  the  name 
appear  in  the  middle  age*,  when  the  French  king,  Louis  IX.,  at 
the  head  of  the  eighth  crusade,  disembarked  thereon  the  tfthof 
July  1170.  Hedied,  however,  of  the  plague  on  the  zjth  of  August 
without  having  recovered  northern  Africa  for  dvilization. 

BnuoouTnv- 1.  Ancinil— (a)    Porvbius,  Diodonis   Siculus, 

"■"■'---■--  ^c -at ian  period,  Tertullian, 

and  Vandal.  ~ 


_~ ,...„ ,  Justin,  Straho;  (i)  forth 

Cyprian,  Auau.tine:  tc)  for  the  By*.- 
and  Victor  d?  Vita.  All  the  reference- 
and  Byrantine  Carthage  are  collected  i 
fioot).  pp.  »75-8'5.  *hkb  a!»  contai 
(pp.  13- ji,  and  p,  83)). 
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CARTHAGE,  a  dty  and  the  county-scat  of  Jasper  county. 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Spring  river,  about  950  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  about  rSo  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop,  (1800) 
7081;  (100a)  9416,  of  whom  539  were  negroes;  (igro  census) 
9483.  It  i»  served  by  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  St  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  at  Southern 
railways,  and  is  connected  with  Webb  City  and  Joplin,  Mo., 
and  Galena,  Kan.,  by  the  electric  line  of  the  Southwest  Missouri 
railway.  The  town  is  built  on  high  ground  underlain  by  solid 
limestone,  and  ha*  much  natural  and  architectural  beauty.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute  (Presbyterian). 
A  Chautauqua  assembly  and  *  county  fair  are  hdd  annually. 
In  the  vidnity  there  are  valuable  lead,  zinc  and  coal  mine*,  and 
quarries  of  Carthage  "marble,"  with  which  the  county  court 
house  is  built.  Carthage  is  a  jobbing  centre  for  a  fruit  and  grain 
producing  region;  live-stock  (especially  harness  bones)  is  raised 
In  the  vicinity;  and  among  the  city's  manufactures  are  lime, 
flour,  canned  fruit*,  furniture,  bed  springs  and  msttreaai*, 
mining  and  quarrying  machinery,  ploughs  and  woollen  good*. 


In  ;ooj  the  factory  product*  were  valued  at  Im  7***  t.  Natural 
go*  tor  domestic  use  and  for  factories  1*  piped  from  the  Kan*** 
gas  fields.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  electric- 
lighting  plant.  Carthage,  founded  in  1B33,  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  and  became  the  county-seat  in  1&41,  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  186S.  was  chattered  as  a  dty  in  1873,  and  in  1090 
became  *  dty  of  the  third  dam  under  the  general  (state)  law. 
On  the  5I1.  uf  July  1801  about  3500  Confederates  under  General 
James  E.  Sadat  ami  if .  M.  Parsons,  accompanied  by  Governor 
Claiborne  Fog  Jackson  (1807-1861),  and  ijoo  Union  troop* 
under  Colonel  Franz  Sigel,  were  engaged  about  7  m.  north  of  the 


CAHTHAQB,  SYMOM  OF.  During  tie  3rd,  4 th-  and  jth 
centuries  the  town  of  Carthage  (*\».)  in  Africa  served  a*  the 
nseetinepjace  of  *  large  number  of  church  synods,  of  which, 
however,  only  the  most  important  can  be  treated  hers. 

r.  In  May  951  a  synod,  amembied  under,  the  presidency  of 
Cyprian  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  lapa  (those  who  bad 
fallen  away  from  the  faith  during  persecution),  excommunicated 
Fcliriaoimua  and  five  other  Novatian  bishops  (Rigorisls),  and 
declared  that  the  la»ri  should  be  dealt  with,  not  with  indiscrim- 
inate severity,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  individual  guilt. 
These  decisions  were  confirmed  by  a  synod'  of  Rome  in  the 

ing  the  lotii  were  hdd  in  sti  and  154. 

■47  "N-  Cyprian,  Epp.  s».  54,  ».  *«■' 

j.  Two  synods,  in  155  and  J;S,  hdd  under  Cyprian,  pro- 
nounced against  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  thus  taking 
direct  Issue  with  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  promptly 
repudiated  them,  arid  separated  himself  from  the  African 
Church.  A  third  synod,  September  156,  unanimously  reaffirmed 
the  position  of  theother  two.  Stephen'*  pretensions  to  authority 
a*  "  bishop  of  bishops  "  were  sharply  resented,  and  for  some 
time  the  relations  of  the  Roman  and  African  Churche*  wen 


i.  pp.  153  sun.; 


3q.)i    Mans!,  i.  pp.  911  sqq.,  951  sqq.; 
.ypnao,  Epp.  69-75. 

3.  The  Donatiit  schism  (set  Domatists)  occasioned- a  number 
of  important  synod*.  About  348  a  synod  of  Catholio  bishops, 
who  had  met  to  record  their  gratitude  for  the  eflec  live  offidal  re- 
pression of  the"  Circumcelbone*  "(Donatiit  terrorists), declared 
against  the  Tebaptism  of  any  one  who  bad  been  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  and  adopted  twdve  canons  of  clerical 
discipline. 

See  ffefele.  and.  act,  L  pp.  632-633  (English  translation,  ii.  pp. 
184-106):  Maui.  HI  pp.  143  >qq-:  rUrdoiip.  i.  pp.  683  sqq. 

4,  The  "  Conference  of  Carthage  "  (see  Donatists),  held  by 

schism,  while  not  strictly  a  synod,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  important  assemblies  in  the  history  of  the  African  church, 
and,  indeed  of  the  wbole  Christian  church. 

445-446)  ;  Maori,  iv.  pp.  7%  ;  rt'idouin?1,.  pp.'1043-i ipn.  "■  PP" 
j.  On  the  in  of  May  418  a  great  synod  ("  A  Council  of  Africa,*' 
St  Augustine  call*  it),  which  assembled  under  the  presidency  of 
Aureb'im,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  take  action  concerning  the 
errors  of  Cielestius,  a  disdpls  of  Pe'agjus  (o.s.t,  denounced  the 
Pelagian  doctrine*  of  human  nature,  original  sin,  grace  and 
perf  cctib  ib  t  y,  and  fully  approved  the  contraryviewt  of  August  inn. 
Prompted  by  the  reisaiatemcat  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  a 
deposed  African  priest,  the  synod  enacted  that  "  whoever 
in  the  other  side  of  the  ses  (meaning  Rome) 


in  by  any  one 


See  He'ete.  and  ed..  i 
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Grade  Chartreuse,  bat  they  returned  in  1816;  they  were  again 
driven  out  under  the  Association  Laws  of  1901,  and  the  commun- 
ity of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  now  settled  m  an  old  Certosa 
near  Luces*  Of  late  years  the  community  at  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  had  consisted  of  some  40  choir-monks  and  90  lay 
brothers.  Before  the  recent  expulsions  from  France  there  were 
in  all  some  so  Charterhouses. 

These  have  been  since  the  middle  of  the  23th  century  a  very 
few  convents  of  Carthusian  nuns,  not  more  than  ten;  in  recent 
times  there  have  been,  but  two  or  three,  one  situated  a  few  miles 
from  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  The  rule  resembles  that  of  the 
monks,  but  the  isolation,  solitude  and  silence  are  much  less 
stringent.  The  babh  of  the  Carthusians,  both  monks  and  nuns, 
is  white. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  famous  liqueur,  known  as 
Chartreuse,  made  by  the  monks.  At  the  Revolution  the  property 
of  the  Carthusians  was  confiscated,  and  on  their  restoration  they 
recovered  only  the  barren  desert  in  which  the  monastery  stood, 
and  for  it  they  had  to  pay  rent.  Thus  they  were  for  some  years 
in  want  even  of  the  needful  means  of  subsistence.  Then  the 
liqueur  was  invented  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
community;  it  became  a  great  commercial  success  and  produces 
a  large  yearly  income.  This  income  the  monks  have  not  spent 
on  themselves,  nor  does  it  accumulate.  The  first  charge  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and  the  other  Charter- 
houses, and  out  of  it  have  been  built  and  established  the  new 
monasteries  of  the  order,  as  at  Dttsseldorf,  Parkminster  and 
elsewhere}  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  has  been  spent  on 
religious  and  charitable  purposes  in  France  and  all  over  the  world, 
—churches,  schools,  hospitals,  almshouses,  foreign  missions. 
One  thing  is  certain:  the  profits  made  no  difference  at  all  to 
the  secluded  and  austere  life  of  the  monks  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse. 

Authorities.— The  most  comprehensive  historical  work  on  the 
Carthusian  order  is  B.  Tromby,  Storia  del  patriarca  S.  Brunone  e 
del  suo  ordine  (10  vols.,  1773).  References  to  other  histories,  old 
and  new.  will  be  found  in  Max  HeimbucRer,  Orient  u.  Kongregationen 
(1896),  1.  5  36;  Wctzer  und  Welte,  Kirchenlexieon  (ed.  2),  art. 
**  Karthauserorden  ";  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopadie  (ed.  3),  art. 
"  Karthauser."  For  the  English  Carthusians,  see  E.  Margaret 
Thompson,  Somerset  Carthusians  (1895),  and  Dom  L.  Hendriks, 
London  Charterhouse  (1889).  The  best  study  on  St  Bruno  and  the 
foundation  of  the  order  is  Hermann  LObbel,  "  Der  Stifter  des 
Karthauser-Ordens,"  1899  (vol.  v.  No.  1  of  Kircheneeschichtiiche 
StuOen.  Mii  aster) ;  and  the  best  account  of  the  actual  life  is  by  Algar 
Thorold  (Dublin  Review,  April  1892),  who  spent  some  months  in  the 
noviciate  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  A  little  tract  (anonymous) 
translated  from  French,  The  Carthusians,  1902  (Orphans  Press, 
Buckley  Hall,  Rochdale),  gives  precise  information  on  the  history, 
spirit  and  life  of  the  Carthusians.  (E.  C  B.) 

CARTIER,  SIR  GEORGES  folENNE,  Bart  (18x4-1873)1 
rflp>Hwm  statesman,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Quebec  on  the 
6th  of  September  1814.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1835,  he  soon 
gamed  a  huge  practice.  He  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1837, 
and  was  forced  for  a  time  to  fly  the  country.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Canadian  parliament.  His  youthful  ebullition 
of  1837  was  soon  repented  of,  and  he  became  a  loyal  subject  of 
the  British  crown.  So  greatly  had  he  changed  that  in  1854 
he  became  a  leading  member  of  the  reconstructed  Liberal- 
Conservative  party.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  provincial 
secretary,  and  in  1857  attorney-general  for  Lower  Canada. 
From  J&58  to  186a  he  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  were  joint  prime 
ministers  of  Canada,  and  their  alliance  lasted  till  the  death  of 
Cartier.  He  took  the  chief  part  in  promoting  many  useful 
measures,  such  as  the  abolition  of  seigneurial  tenure  in  Lower 
Canada  (see  Quebec),  and  the  codification  of  the  civil  law  of 
that  province  (1857-1864).  Above  all  he  favoured  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  to  his  energy  and  fearless  optimism 
are  largely  due  the  eventual  success  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway, 
and  the  resolve  to  construct  the  Canadian  Pacific  In  the  face 
of  great  opposition,  he  carried  his  native  province  into  federation 
(1864-1867),  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  his  aid. 
In  the  first  cabinet  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  he  sat  as  minister  of 
militia  and  defence,  and  carried  in  1808  an  important  act  estab- 
lishing the  land  forces  of  Canada  on  a  sound  basis.  Though  a 
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devout  Catholic,  he  became  involved  in  a  political  quarrel  with 

his  church,  and  was  defeated  by  clerical  influence  at  the  general 

election  of  1 87  2.    Another  seat  was  found  for  him ,  but  his  health 

failed  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1873. 

The  Life,  by  Alfred  O.  De  Celles  (Toronto,  1904^  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  sketch  in  Dent's  Canadian  Portrait  Gallery  (Toronto, 
1880).  .(W.  L.  G.) 

CARTIER,  JACQUES  (1491-1557),.  French  navigator,  dis- 
coverer of  the  Canadian  river  St  Lawrence,  was  born  at  St  Malo 
in  Brittany.  Of  his  early  Kfe  nothing  is  known.  On  the  suppres- 
sion by  Admiral  Chabot  of  the  trade  to  Brazil,  an  expedition 
consisting  of  two  ships  and  sixty-one  men  was  despatched  from 
St  Malo  under  Cartier  on  the  20th  of  April  1534,  to  look  for  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  East.  Cartier  reached  Newfoundland 
on  the  xoth  of  May,  and  at  once  entered  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
then  known  to  the  fishermen  as  the  bay  of  Castles.  While  the 
ships  renewed  their  supply  of  wood  and  water  in  Belles  Amours 
harbour  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait,  the  long-boats  discovered 
that  the  coast  farther  west  was  barren,  rocky  and  uninviting. 
In  view  of  this  Cartier  set  sail  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  June,  for 
the  south  side  of  the  strait,  by  following  which  he  was  led  down 
almost  the  whole  West  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Off  St  George's 
Bay  a  storm  drove  the  ships  out  into  the  gulf,  but  on  resuming 
his  course  Cartier  fell  in  with  the  Bird  Rocks.  The  island  south 
of  these  he  named  Brion  Island,  after  Chabot.  Cartier  mistook 
our  Magdalen  and  Prince  Edward  Islands  for  the  main  shore  on 
the  south  side  of  this  inland  sea.  Following  the  coast  of  New 
Brunswick  northward  he  was  greatly  disappointed  to  discover 
Chaleur  Bay  was  not  a  strait.  During  a  ten  days'  stay  in  Gaspe 
Harbour  Cartier  made  friends  with  a  tribe  of  Huron-Iroquois 
Indians  from  Quebec,  two  of  whom  he  carried  off  with  him.  A 
mirage  deceived  him  into  thinking  the  passage  up  the  river  south 
of  Anticosti  was  a  bay,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  coast  the 
southern,  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Anticosti  On  dis- 
covering the  passage  between  this  island  and  the  Quebec  shore 
a  council  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
exploration  of  this  strait  until  the  following  year.  Heading 
eastward  along  the  Quebec  shore,  Carrier  soon  regained  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle  and,  entering  the  Atlantic  on  the  15th  of  August, 
reached  St  Malo  in  safety  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Cartier  set  sail  again  from  St  Malo  with  three  vessels  on  the 
x6th  of  May  1536,  and  passing  through  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle 
anchored  on  the  oth  of  August  in  Pillage  Bay,  opposite  Anticosti. 
The  next  day  he  named  this  the  bay  of  St  Lawrence.  In  course 
of  time  the  name  spread  to  the  gulf  and  finally  to  the  river. 
Proceeding  through  the  passage  north,  of  Anticosti,  Cartier 
anchored  on  the  1st  of  September  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay, 
which  the  two  Indians  who  had  passed  the  winter  in  France 
informed  him  was  the  name  of  a  kingdom  "  rich  and  wealthy 
in  prcdous  stones."  Again  on  reaching  the  island  of  Orleans, 
so  named  after  the  third  son  of  Francis  L,  they  told  Cartier  he 
was  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Canada,  in  reality  the  Huron-Iroquois 
word  for  village.  Leavinghis  two  larger  vessels  in  the  St  Charles, 
which  there  enters  the  St  Lawrence,  Cartier  set  off  westward 
with  the  bark  and  the  long-boats.  The  former  grounded  in  Lake 
St  Peter,  but  in  the  latter  he  reached,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
the  Huron-Iroquois  village  of  Hochelaga  on  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Montreal.  Further  progress  was  checked  by  the  Lachine 
Rapid.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Royal,  a  name  still  in  use, 
Cartier  beheld  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  stretching  away 
to  the  west.  On  his  return  to  the  St  Charles,  where  during  the 
winter  twenty-five  men  died  of  scurvy,  Cartier  sought  further 
information  about  the  rich  country  called  Saguenay,  which  he 
was  informed  could  be  reached  more  easily  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa.  In  order  to  give  Francis  I.  authentic  information  of 
this  northern  Mexico,  Cartier  seized  the  chief  and  eleven  of  the 
headmen  of  the  village  and  carried  them  off  to  France.  This 
time  he  passed  south  of  Anticosti  and,  entering  the  Atlantic 
through  Cabot  Strait,  reached  St  Malo  on  the  z6th  of  July 

1537. 

Francis  L  was  unable  to  do  anything  further  until  the  spring 
of  1541,  when  Cartier  set  sail  with  five  vessels  and  took  up 
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his  quarters  at  Cap  Rouge,  o,  m.  above  Quebec.  A  soldier,  the 
leigneur  de  Roberval,  had  been  chosen  to  lead  the  men  to  the 
Conquest  of  Saguenay;  but  when  he  did  not  arrive,  Carder  made 
a  fresh  examination  of  the  rapid  of  Lachine,  preparatory  to 
sending  the  men  up  the  river  Ottawa.  Roberval  at  length  set 
sail  in  April  1542,  but  on  reaching  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  met 
Carder  on  his  way  back  to  France.  In-  the  summer  of  1543, 
Cartier  was  sent  out  to  bring  home  Roberval,  whose  attempt  to 
make  his  way  up  the  Ottawa  to  this  mythical  Saguenay  had 
proved  futile.  From  1544  until  his  death  at  St  Malo,  on  the  1st 
of  September  1557,  Cartier  appears  to  have  done  little  else  than 
give  technical  advice  in  nautical  matters  and  act  as  Portuguese 
interpreter. 

A  critical  edition  of  Carrier's  Brief  Rteit  Se  la  navigation  feicto  is 
isles  it  Canada  0545).  from  the  MSS..  has  been  published  by  the 
university  of  Toronto.  The  best  English  version  is  that  by  James 
Phinney  Baxter,  published  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1906.  (H.  P.  B.) 

CARTILAGE  (Lat.  cartilage,  gristle),  the  firm  elastic  and  gristly 
connective  tissue  in  vertebrates.  (See  Connective  Tissues 
and  Joints.) 

CARTOON  (Ital.  carione,  pasteboard),  a  term  used  in  pictorial 
art  in  two  senses.  (1)  In  painting,  a  cartoon  is  used  as  a  model 
for  a  large  picture  in  fresco,  oil  or  tapestry,  or  for  statuary. 
It  was  also  formerly  employed  in  glass  and  mosaic  work.  When 
cartoons  are  used  in  fresco-painting,  the  tack  of  the  design  is 
covered  with  black-lead  or  other  colouring  matter;  and,  this 
side  of  the  picture  being  applied  to  the  wall,  the  artist  passes  over 
the  lines  of  the  design  with  a  point,  and  thus  obtains  an  impression. 
According  to  another  method  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are 
pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  cartoon,  being  placed  against  the 
wall,  is  "  pounced/'  i.e.  a  bag  of  black  colouring-matter  is  drawn 
over  the  perforations,  and  the  outlines  ace  thus  transferred  to  the 
wall.  In  fresco-painting,  the  portions  of  the  cartoon  containing, 
figures  were  formerly  cut  out  and  fixed  (generally  in  successive 
sections)  upon  the  moist  plaster.  Their  contour  was  then  traced 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  the  outlines  appeared  lightly 
incised  upon  the  plaster  after  the  portion  of  the  cartoon  was 
withdrawn.  In  the  manufacture  of  tapestries  upon  which  it 
is  wished  to  give  a  representation  of  the  figures  of  cartoons,  these 
figures  are  sometimes  cut  out,  and  laid  behind  or  under  the  woof, 
to  guide  the  operations  of  the  artist.  In  this  case  the  cartoons 
are  coloured. 

Cartoons  have  been  executed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters;  the  greatest  extant  performances  in  this  line  of  art 
are  those  of  Raphael.  They  are  seven  in  number,  coloured  in 
distemper;  and  at  present  they  adorn  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  in  South  Kensington,  having  been  removed 
thither  from  their  former  home,  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court. 
With  respect  to  their  merits,  they  count  among  the  beat  of 
Raphael's  productions;  Lanzi  even  pronounces  them  to  be  in 
beauty  superior  to  anything  else  the  world  has  overseen.  Not  that 
they  all  present  features  of  perfect  loveliness,  and  Bulbs  of 
faultless  symmetry, — this  b  far  from  being  the  case;  but  in 
harmony  of  design,  in  the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  one 
great  end,  and  in  the  grasp  of  soul  which  they  display,  they  stand 
among  the  foremost  works  of  the  designing  art.  The  history  of 
these  cartoons  is  curious.  Leo  X.  employed  Raphael  in  design- 
ing (in  1 51 5-1 516)  a  series  of  Scriptural  subjects,  which  were 
first  to  be  finished  in  cartoons,  and  then  to  be  imitated  in  tapestry 
by  Flemish  artists,  and  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  Sistirre 
Chapel.  Two  principal  sets  of  tapestries  were  accordingly 
executed  at  Arras  in  Flanders;  but  it  is  supposed  that  neither 
Leo  nor  Raphael  lived  to  see  tbem.  The  set  which  went  to  Rome 
was  twice  carried  away  by  invaders,  first  in  1 527  and  afterwards  in 
x*7 08.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  restored  in  a  perfect  state; 
but  after  their  return  in  1814  one  was  wanting — the  cupidity  of 
a  Genoese  having  induced  him  to  destroy  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  precious  metal  which  it  contained.  Authorities  differ  as 
to  the  original  number  of  cartoons,  but  there  appear  to  have 
been  twenty;five,— some  by  Raphael  himself,  assisted  by  Glan- 
francesco  Pehni,  others  by  the  surviving  pupils  Of  Raphael. 
The  cartoons  after  which  the  tapestries  were  woven  weft  not, 


it  would  seem,  restored  to  Rome,  but  remained  as  lumber 
about  the  manufactory  in  Arras  till  after  the  revolution  of  the 
Low  Countries,  when  seven  of  them  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion were  purchased  by  Charles  L,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Rubens.  They  were  found  much  injured,  "  holes  being  pricked 
in  them  for  the  weavers  to  pounce  the  outlines,  and  in  other  parts 
they  were  almost  cut  through  by  tracing."  It  has  never  been 
ascertained  what  became  of  the  other  cartoons.  Three  tapestries, 
the  cartoons  of  which  by  Raphael  no  Jonger  exist,  are  in  the 
Vatican,— representing  the  stoning  of  St  Stephen,  the  conversion 
of  St  Paul,  and  St  Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi. 

Besides  the  cartoons  of&aphacl,  two,  to  which  an  extra- 
ordinary celebrity  in  art-history  attaches,  were  those  executed  m 
competition  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  by  Michelangelo — the 
former  named  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and  the  latter  the 
Cartoon  of  Pisa— soldiers  bathing,  surprised  by  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  Both  these  great  works  have  perished,  but  the 
general  design  of  them  has  been  preserved.  In  recent  times 
some  of  the  most  eminent  designers  of  cartoons  have  been  masters 
of  the  German  school,— Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Steinle,  Fuhricb, 
&c;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  these  artists  appear  to  greater 
advantage  in  their  cartoons  than  in  the  completed  paintings  of 
the  same  compositions.  In  England  cartoon-work  developed  con- 
siderably in  1843  &nd  1844,  when  a  competition  was  held  for  the 
decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Dyce  and  Maclise 
left  examples  of  uncommon  mark  in  this  line.  The  cartoon  by 
Fred.  Walker,  A.R.A.,  made  to  advertise  the  dramatic  version  of 
Wilkie  ColhWs  Woman  in  WhiU,  is  now  at  the  Tate  Gallery;  and 
cartoons  by  Ford  Madox  Brown  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert. 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  (W.  M.  R.) 

(2)  "  Cartoon  "  is  also  a  term  now  applied  to  the  large  political 
drawings  in  the  humorous  or  satirical  papers  of  the  day.  At  an 
earlier  period  satirical  prints  were  styled  "  caricatures,"  and  were 
issued  separately.  Gillray,  Rowlandson,  the  three  Cruikshanksr 
Heath  and  others  were  popular  favourites  in  this  class  of  design. 
Even  the  insignificant  little  cuts  by  Robert  Seymour  in  Figaro  m 
London,  the  diableries  in  The  Fly,  and  the  vulgar  and  rancorous 
political  skits  identified  with  the  flood  of  scurrilous  little  papers  of 
the  time,  were  dignified  by  the  same  term.  The  long  series  of 
Political  Sketches  by  "  H.  B."  (John  Doyle)  were  the  first  ex- 
amples of  unexaggerated  statement,  and  fair  and  decorous 
satire.  With  the  advent  of  Punch  and  its  various  rivals  {The 
Peep-Show,  The  Great  Gun,  Diogenes  and  the  like),  the  general 
tone  was  elevated.  Punch  at  first  adopted  the  word  "  pencilling  " 
to  describe  the  "  big  cut,"  which  dealt  variously  with  political 
and  social  topics.  But  when  in  1843  there  was  held  in  West- 
minster Hall  the  great  exhibition  of  "  cartoons  "  from  which 
selection  was  to  be  made  of  designs  for  the  decoration  in  fresco  of 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  Punch  jocularly  professed  to 
range  himself  alongside  the  great  artists  of  the  day;  so  that  the 
•*  mad  designe  "  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  became  the  "  cartoon  " 
of  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  John  Leech's  drawing  in  No.  105  of 
that  journal  was  the  first  caricature  to  be  called  a  cartoon:  it  was 
entitled  "  Substance  and  Shadow:  the  Poor  ask  for  Bread,  and 
the  Philanthropy  of  the  State  accords— an  Exhibition."  Later, 
Punch  dropped  the  word  for  a  while,  but  the  public  took  it  up. 
Yet  ihc  New  English  Dictionary  curiously  attributes  the  first  use  of 
it  to  Miss  Braddon  in  1863. 

In  England  the  cartoon,  no  longer  a  weapon  of  venomous 
attack,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  humorous  or  sarcastic 
comment  upon  the  topic  uppermost  in  the  nation's  mind,  a  witty 
or  saturnine  illustration  of  views  already  formed,  rather  than  as 
an  instrument  for  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion.  It  has 
almost  wholly  lost  its  rancour;  it  has  totally  lost  its  ferocity— 
the  evolutionary  result  of  peace  and  contentment,  for  satire  in  its 
more  violent  and  more  spontaneous  form  is  but  the  outcome  of 
the  dissatisfaction  or  the  rage  of  the  multitude.  The  cartoon,  it  is 
agreed,  must  be  suggestive;  it  must  present  a  dear  idea  lucidly 
and,  if  possible,  laughably  worked  out;  and,  however  reserved 
or  restrained  it  may  be,  or  even,  when  occasion  demands  (as  in 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Tenniel  and  some  of  his  imitators),  however 
epic  in  intuition,  it  must  always  figure,  so  to  say,  as  a  leading 
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article  transformed  into  a  picture.  (See  Caricature  and 
Illustration.)  (M.  H.  S.) 

CARTOUCHE  (a  French  word  adapted  from  the  ItaL  cartoccio, 
a  roll  of  paper,  Med  Let  carta,  for  charta,  paper),  originally  a 
roll  of  paper,  parchment  or  other  material,  containing  the  charge 
of  powder  and8hotforanreann,acartridgc(v-9.),  which  itself  is  a 
corruption  of  cartouche.  The  term  was  applied  in  architecture  to 
various  forms  of  ornamentation  taking  the  shape  of  a  scroll,  such 
as  the  volute  of  an  Ionian  capital.  It  was  particularly  used  of  a 
sculptured  tablet  in  the  shape  of  a  partly  unrolled  scroll  on 
which  could  be  placed  an  inscription  or  device.  Such  "  car- 
touches "  are  used  for  titles,  &&,  on  engravings  of  maps,  plans, 
and  the  like.  The  arms  of  the  popes  and  ecclesiastics  of  high 
birth  were  borne  on  an  oval  cartouche;  and  it  is  thus  particularly 
applied,  in  Egyptian  archaeology,  for  the  oblong  device  with 
oval  ends,  enclosing  the  names  of  royal  personages  on  the 
monuments.  It  is  properly  an  oval  formed  by  a  rope  knotted  at 
one  end.  An  amulet  of  similar  shape,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
*'  name,"  was  worn  by  men  and  women  as  a  protection  against 
the  blotting  out  of  the  name  after  death. 

CARTRIDGE  (corruption  of  Fr.  cartouche),  a  case,  of  brass  or 
other  metal,  cardboard,  silk,  flannel,  &c,  containing  an  ex- 
plosive charge,  and  usually  the  projectile  also,  for  small  arms  and 
ordnance  (see  Ammunition). 

CARTWRIGHT,  EDMUND  (1743-1823),  English  inventor, 
younger  brother  of  Major  John  Cartwright  (q.v.) ,  was  born  at 
Marnham,  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  24th  of  April  1743,  and 
educated  at  Wakefield  grammar  school.  He  began  his  academical 
studies  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1704  he  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  In  1770  he  published  Armhte  and 
Ehira,  a  legendary  poem,  which  was  followed  in  1779  by  The 
Prince  of  Peace.  In  1770  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Goadby  Marwood,  Leicestershire,  to  which  in  17*6  was  added 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  He  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  at  Oxford  in  1806.  He  would  probably  have  passed 
an  obscure  life  as  a  country  clergyman  had  not  his  attention 
been  accidentally  turned  in  1784  to  the  possibility  of  applying 
machinery  to  weaving.  The  result  was  that  he  invented  a  power- 
loom,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1785;  it  was  a  rude 
contrivance,  though  it  was  improved  by  subsequent  patents 
in  1786  and  1787,  and  gradually  developed  fnto  the  modern 
power-loom.  Removing  to  Doncaster  in  1785,  he  started  a 
weaving  and  spinning  factory;  it  did  not,  however,  prove  a 
financial  success,  and  in  1793  he  had  to  surrender  it  to  his 
creditors.  A  mill  at  Manchester,  in  which  a  number  of  his 
machines  were  installed,  was  wilfully  destroyed  by  fire  in  1791. 
In  1789  he  patented  a  wool -com  bfng  machine,  for  which  ho  took 
out  further  patents  in  1790  and  1792;  it  effected  large  economies 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  its  financial  results  were  not 
more  satisfactory  to  its  inventor  than  those  of  the  power-loom, 
even  though  in  180 1  parliament  extended  the  patent  for  fourteen 
years.  In  1807  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  government 
urging  the  benefits  that  had  been  conferred  on  the  country  by 
the  power-loom,  and  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him  £10,000 
In  1809.  He  then  purchased  a  small  farm  at  Hollander,  near 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  Hastings  on  the  30th  of  October  1823.  Other  inventions  of 
CaTtwright's  included  a  cordelier  or  machine  for  making  rope 
(7792),  and  an  engine  working  with  alcohol  (1797),  together 
with  various  agricultural  implements. 

CARTWRIGHT,  JOHN  (1 740-1824),  English  parliamentary 
reformer,  was  born  at  Marnham  in  Nottinghamshire  on  the 
17th  of  September  1740,  being  the  elder  brother  of  Edmund 
Cartwright,  inventor  of  the  power-loom.  He  was  educated  at 
Newark  grammar  school  and  Heath  Academy  in  Yorkshire,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  navy.  He  was  present,  in  his 
first  year  of  service,  at  the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  and  served  in 
the  following  year  in  the  action  between  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
*nd  Admiral  Conflans.  Engaged  afterwards  under  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  and  Admiral  Byron  on  the  Newfoundland  station,  he 
was  appointed  to  act  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  settlement;  and 
the  duties  of  this  post  he  discharged  for  five  years  (1765-1770). 
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m-heahh  necessitated  his  retirement  from  active  service  for  a 
time  in  2771.  When  the  disputes  with  the  American  colonies 
began,  he  saw  clearly  that  the  colonists  had  right  on  their  side, 
and  warmly  supported  their  cause.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  first  lieutenant  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  which  would  have  put  him  on  the  path  of  certain 
promotion.  But  he  declined  to  fight  against  the  cause  which 
he  felt  to  be  Just;  In  1774  he  published  his  first  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  colonists,  entitled  American  Independence  the  Glory  and 
Interest  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  following  year,  when  the 
Nottinghamshire  Militia  was  first  raised,  he  was  appointed 
major,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  for  seventeen  years.  He 
was  at  last  illegally  superseded,  because  of  his  political  opinions. 
In  1776  appeared  his  first  work  on  reform  in  parliament,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Earl  Stanhope's  pamphlets  (1774),  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  publication  on  the  subject.  It  was 
entitled,  Take  your  Choice--*,  second  edition  appearing  under 
the  new  title  of  The  Legislative  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  vindi- 
cated. The  task  of  his  life  was  thenceforth  chiefly  the  attainment 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  In  1778  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  a  political  association,  which  took  shape  in 
1780  as  the  "  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,"  including 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  From  this  society  sprang  the  more  famous  "  Corresponding 
Society.'1  Major  Cartwright  worked  unweariedly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial  of 
his  friends,  Home  Tooke,  John  Thelwall  and  Thomas  Hardy,  in 
1794,  and  was  himself  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  1819.  He  was 
found  guilty  in  the  following  year,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £100.  He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  September  1824, 
He  had  married  in  1780,  but  had  no  children.  In  1831  a  monu- 
ment from  a  design  by  Macdowcll  was  erected  to  him  in  Burton 
Crescent  where  he  had  lived. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Major  Cartwright,  edited  by  his 
niece  F.  D.  Cartwright,  was  published  in  1826. 

CARTWRIGHT,  PETER  (1785-1872),  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  preacher,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  September  1785  in 
Amherst  county,  Virginia.  His  father,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  took  his  family  to  Kentucky  in  1790,  and  lived 
near  Lancaster  until  1793,  and  then  until  1802  in  Logan  county 
near  the  Tennessee  line.  Peter  received  little  education,  and  was 
a  gambler  at  cards  and  horse-racing  until  1801,  when  he  heard 
John  Page  preach.  In  June  he  was  received  into  the  church; 
in  May  1802  was  licensed  as  a  regular  exhorter,  becoming  known 
as  the  M  Kentucky  Boy  ";  in  the  autumn  of  1802  was  licensed  to 
form  the  Livingston  circuit  around  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland 
river;  in  1806  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Asbury,  and  in 
1808  presiding  elder  by  Bishop  McKendree,  under  whose  direc- 
tion be  had  studied  theology.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Wabash  district  in  181 2,  and  of  Green  river  district  in  1813-1816, 
and,  after  four  years  on  circuit  in  Kentucky  and  two  as  presiding 
elder  of  the  Cumberland  district,  was  transferred  in  1823  to  the 
Illinois  conference,  in  which  he  was  presiding  elder  of  various 
districts  until  1869.  Up  to  1856  he  preached  some  14,600  times, 
received  some  10,000  persons  into  the  church,  and  baptised  some 
1 2 ,000  persons.  He  died  near  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  county, 
Illinois,  on  the  25th  of  September  1872.  He  was  a  typical  back- 
woods preacher,  an  able,  vigorous  speaker,  and  a  racy  writer. 

See  the  Autobiography  of  P tier  Cartwright,  the  Backwoods  Preacher, 
edited  by  W.  P  Strickland  (New  York,  1856). 

CARTWRIGHT,  SIR  RICHARD  JOfiN  (183s-  ),  Canadian 
statesman,  was  born  in  Kingston,  Canada,  on  the  4th  of 
December  1835,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Cartwright,  chaplain  to 
H.M.  Forces.  In  1863  he  entered  the  Canadian  parliament  as  a 
Conservative,  but  soon  after  federation  in  1867  quarrelled  with 
his  party  on  the  question  of  their  financial  policy,  which  he 
considered  extravagant.  By  1870  the  breach  was  complete,  and 
in  1873  he  became  finance  minister  of  the  Liberal  ministry  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie.  His  honesty  and  economy  were 
undoubted,  but  the  latter  quality  was  sometimes  pushed  to 
extremes.  From  1878  to  1806  he  was  the  chief  financial  critic  on 
the  side  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  and  on  the  accession  of  Sir 
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Wilfrid  Laurier  to  power  in  1896  he  became  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce.  In  1 898-1 899  he  represented  Canada  on  the 
Anglo-American  joint  high  commission  at  Quebec.  In  1904 
failing  heahh  led  to  his  retirement  to  the  senate.  He  acted 
in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  absence  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
1907  as  acting  premier. . 

CARTWRIGHT,  THOMAS  (f  1535-1603),  English  Puritan 
divine,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire.  He  studied  divinity  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  on  Mary's  accession  had  to  leave 
the  university,  and  found  occupation  as  clerk  to  a  counsellor-et- 
Ketw.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  resumed  his  theological 
studies,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  St  John's  and 
later  of  Trinity  College.  In  1564  he  opposed  John  Preston  in  a 
theological  disputation  held  on  the  occasion  of  Elizabeth's  state 
visit,  and  in  the  following  year  helped  to  bring  to  a  head  the 
Puritan  attitude  on  church  ceremonial  and  organization.  He 
was  popular  in  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
(1565-1567),  and  in  1569  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  but  John  Whitgift,  on 
becoming  vice-chancellor,  deprived  him  of  the  post  in  December 

1570,  and— as  master  of  Trinity — of  his  fellowship  in  September 

157 1 ,  This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  use  which  he  made 
of  his  position;  he  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  hierarchy  and 
constitution  of  the  Anglican  Churchy  which  he  compared  unfavour- 
ably with  the  primitive  Christian  organization.  So  keen  was  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Whitgift  that  the.  chancellor,  William 
Cecil,  had  to  intervene.  After  his  deprivation  by  Whitgift, 
Cartwright  visited  Beza  at  Geneva.    He  returned  to  England  in 

1572,  and  might  have  become  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge 
but  for  his  expressed  sympathy  with  the  notorious  "  Admonition 
to  the  Parliament "  by  John  Field  and  Thomas  Wilcox.  To 
escape  arrest  he  again  went  abroad,  and  officiated  aa  clergyman 
to  the  English  residents  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  Middelburg. 
In  1576  he  visited  and  organized  the  Huguenot  churches  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  after  revising  the  Rhenish  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  again  settled  as  pastor  at  Antwerp,  declining 
the  offer  of  a  chair  at  St  Andrews.  In  x 585  he  returned  without 
pel  mission  to  London,  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and 
became  master  of  the  earl  of  Leicester's  hospital  at  Warwick. 
In  1590  he  was  summoned  before  the  court  of  high  commission 
and  imprisoned,  and  in  1591  he  was  once  more  committed  to  the 
Fleet.  But  he  was  not  treated  harshly,  and  powerful  influence 
soon  secured  his  liberation.  He  visited  Guernsey  (1 595-1 598), 
and  spent  his  closing  years  in  honour  and  prosperity  at  Warwick, 
where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  December  1603.  Cartwright  was  a 
man  of  much  culture  and  originality,  but  exceedingly  impulsive. 
His  views  were  distinctly  Presbyterian,  and  he  stoutly  opposed 
the  Brownists  or  Independents.  He  never  conceived  of  a  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state,  and  would  probably  have  refused 
to  tolerate  any  Nonconformity  with  his  reformed  national  Pres- 
byterian church.  To  him,  however,  the  Puritanism  of  has  day 
owed  its  systcmatization  and  much  of  its  force. 

CARTWRIGHT,  WILLIAM  (1611-1643),  English  dramatist 
and  divine,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  who  had  been  reduced 
to  keeping  an  inn,  was  born  at  Northway,  Gloucestershire,  in 
161 1.  Anthony  a  Wood,  whose  notice  of  Cartwright  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  panegyric,  gives  this  account  of  his  origin,  which  is 
probably  correct,  although  it  is  contradicted  by  statements  made 
in  David  Lloyd's  Memoirs.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  Cirencester,  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1635.  He  became,  says 
Wood,  "  the  most  florid  and  seraphical  preacher  in  the  uni- 
versity," and  appears  to  have  been  no  less  admired  as  a  reader 
in  metaphysics.  In  1642  he  was  made  succcntor  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  and  in  1643  he  was  chosen  junior  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  died  on  the  29th  of  November  of  the  same  year. 
Cartwright  was  a  "son"  of  Ben  Jonson  and  an  especial 
favourite  with  his  contemporaries.  The  collected  edition  of  his 
poems  (1651)  contains  commendatory  verses  by  Henry  Lawes, 
who  set  some  of  his  songs  to  music,  by  Izaak  Walton,  Alexander 
Bromc,  Henry  Vaughan  and  others,  and  the  king  wore  mourning 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral.    His  plays  are,  with  the  exception  of 


The  Ordinary,  extremely  fantastic  in  plot,  and  stSOed  and 
artificial  in  treatment.  They  are:  The  Royal  Slave  (1636), 
produced  by  the  students  of  Christ  Church  before  the  king  and 
queen,  with  music  by  Henry  Lawes;  The  Lady  Errant  (acted, 
1635-1636;  printed,  1651);  Tim  Siege,  or  Love's  Convert  (printed 
1651).  In  The  Ordinary  (1635  ?)  he  produced  a  comedy  of  real 
life,  in  imitation  of  Jonson,  representing  pot-house  society.  It 
is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (ed.  Haxhtt,  vol.  xiL). 

CARUCATE,  or  Cakkugaxb  (from  the  Med.  Lat.  carrucata, 
from  carrueoy  a  wheeled  plough),  a  measure  of  land,  based 
probably  on  the  area  that  could  be  ploughed  by  a  team  of  oxen  in 
a  year;  hence  "  carucage  "  means  a  tax  levied  on  each.  "catuV 
cate  "  of  land  (see  Hide). 

CARtJPANO,  a  town  and  port  of  the  state  of  Bennudex, 
Venezuela,  65  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Cumansv.  Pop.  (1908, 
estimate)  8600.  Carupano  is  situated  on  the  Caribbean  coast 
at  the  opening  of  two.  valleys,  and  is  a  port  of  call  for  several 
regular  steamship  lines.  Its  mean  annual  temperature  is  8i°  F., 
but  the  climate  is  healthy,  because  of  its  open  situation  on  the 
coast.  The  country  immediately  behind  the  town  is  rough, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  cacao>  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
timber  and  rum. 

CARUS,  KARL  GDSTAV  (1780-1860).  German  physiologist 
and  psychologist,  distinguished  also  as  an  art  critic  and  a  land- 
scape painter,  was  born  and  educated  at  Leipzig.  After  a  course 
in.  chemistry,  he  began  the  systematic  study  of  medicine  and  in 
181 1  became  a  Prvtal  docent.  On  the  subject  which  he  selected 
(comparative  anatomy)  no  lectures  had  previously  been  given 
at  Leipzig,  and  Cams  soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  medical 
teacher.  In  the  war  of  1813  he  was  director  of  the  military 
hospital  at  Pfaffcndorf ,  near  Leipzig,  and  in  1814  professor  to  the 
new  medical  college  at  Dresden,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  made  royal  physician  in  1827,  and  a  privy 
councillor  in  1862.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July  1860.  Iq 
philosophy  Cams  belonged  to  the  school  of  Schelling,  and  his 
works  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  that  system. 
He  regarded  inherited  tendency  as  a  proof  that  the  cell  has  a 
certain  psychic  life,  and  pointed  out  that  individual  differences 
are  less  marked  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  organisms.  Of 
his  many  works  the  most  important  axe^-CrundsUge  der 
vergleickcnden  Analomie  und  PkyaologU  (Dresden,  1828); 
System  der  Physiologic  (2nd  ed.,  1847-1840);  Psyche:  tur 
Entwickelungsgeschkhte  der  Scde  (1846, 3rd  ed.  Stuttgart,  i860); 
Physis,  tur  Geschichte  des  leiblkhen  Lcbcns  (Stuttgart,  1851); 
Nalur  und  Idee  (Vienna,  1861);  Symbol-tit  des  mcnstkiiJtcn 
Geslalts  (Leipz.,  1853,  and  ed.,  1857);  Atlas  der  Kranioskopie 
(2nd  ed.  Leipz.,  1864);  VergUuJtende  Psychologie  (Vienna,  1866). 

See  his  autobiography,  Lehcnserinnerungen  und  Denkwurdigkcilen 
(4  vols.,  1865-1866);  K.  von  Reichcnbach,  OdiscJie  Erwicdcrungen 
an  die  Herren  Professoren  Fortlage  .  .  .  und  Hofrath  Ccrus  (1856). 
Hi*  EngjUind  und  Schotttand  im  Jahre  1844  was  translated  by  S.  C. 
Davison  (1846). 

CARUS,  MARCUS  AUREUUS,  Roman  emperor  a.d.  282-283, 
was  born  probably  at  Narbona  (more  correctly,  Narona)  in 
Illyria,  but  was  educated  at  Rome.  He  was  a  senator,  and  had 
filled  various  civil  and  military  -posts  before  he  was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards  by  the  emperor  Probus,  after 
whose  murder  at  Sirmium  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
soldiers.  Although  Cams  severely  avenged  the  death  of  Probus, 
he  was  himself  suspected  of  having  been  an  accessory  to  the 
deed.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  Rome  after  his 
accession,  but  contented  himself  with  an  announcement  of  the 
fact  to  the  senate.  Bestowing  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  his  sons 
Carinus  and  Numerianus,  he  left  Carinus  in  charge  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  took  Numerianus  with  him  on  the 
expedition  against  the  Persians  which  had  been  contemplated  by 
Probus.  Having  defeated  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  on  the 
Danube,  Cams  proceeded  through  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor* 
conquered  Mesopotamia,  pressed  on  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon, 
and  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris,  But  his  hopes  of  further 
conquest  were  cut  short  by  his  death.  One  day,  after  a  violent 
storm,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead  His  death  was  var- 
iously attributed  to  disease,  the  effects  of  lightning,  or  a  wound 
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probable  that  be  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  averse 
bom  further  campaigns  against  Persia,  at  the  instigation  of 
Airlus  Aper,  prelect  of  the  praetorian  guard.  Carta  leems  to 
have  belled  the  hopei  entertained  of  him  on  his  accussnn,  and 
to  tare  developed  in  to  ■  morose  and  suspicious 
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a  constituent  of  the  ethereal  oil  of  Of  •  aitum  liirtum,  oil  of  thyme, 
oil  obtained  from  pepperwort,  and  wild  bergamot.  It  may 
be  synthetically  prepared  by  (he  fusion  of  cymol  sulphonie 
acid  with  caustic  potash;  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
r- methyl -a -am  in  o-j -propyl  benzene;  by  prolonged  heating 
of  5  parts  of  camphor  with  i  pari  of  Iodine;  or  by  healing 
carvol  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  extracted  from 
Origanum  oil  by  means  of  a  to  %  potash  solution.  It  is  a  thick 
oil  which  seta  al  -  lo*  C  toa  massof  crystals  of  mclllng  point  o*C, 
and  boiling  point  i]6-ij7°C.  Oxidation  with  ferric  chloride 
converts  it  into  dicarvacrol,  whilst  phosphorus  pcntachloride 
transforms  it  into  chlorcymol. 

CARVAJAL,  ANTONIO  FERNANDEZ  (d.  1650).  a  Portuguese 
Marnno  (q.t.)  or  Ccypto-Jew,  who  came  to  England  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  the  first  "  endenirened  "  Jew  in  England, 
and  by  Wa  extensive  trade  with  the  West  Indies  rendered  con- 
sldcmble  service  10  the  Commonwealth.  Besides  his  commercial 
value  to  Cromwell.  Carvajal  was  politically  useful  also,  for  he 
acted  as  "  intelligencer."  When  Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  165J 
petitioned  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  expelled 
by  Edward  I.,  Carvajal  took  part  in  the  agitation  and  boldly 
avowed  his  Judaism.  Carvajal  may  be  termed  the  founder 
of  the  Anglo-Jewish  community.     He  died  In  (650. 

Sec  LurLci,  Wolf.  "The  FiM  English  lew."  Tram.  Jrmuk 
UiiUfiaU  Socio*  II.  ,«. 

CARVAJAL,  LUI8A  DI  (1568-1614),  Spanish  missionary  in 
England,  was  bora  at  Jaraicejo  In  Estremedttra  on  the  and  of 
January  1568.  Her  father,  Don  Francisco  de  Carvajal,  was  the 
head  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family  which  produced  many  men 
of  note.  Her  mother,  Dona  Maria,  belonged  to  the  powerful 
bouse  of  Mcndoxo.  Both  were  people  of  pious  character.  Teas 
Brother  died  in  1577  from  a  fever  contracted  while  visiting  the 
poor,  and  the  father  took  the  disease  from  hk  wife,  and  died  of  it. 
Luisa  and  a  brother  ware  left  to  the  cars  of  their  grand-aunt 
Maria  Chacon,  governess  of  the  young  children  of  Philip  11. 
On  her  death  they  paased  to  the  care  of  their  maternal  undo, 
Frsnciaco  Hurtado  de  Mendoxa,  count  of  Abnazan.  Tbe 
count,  who  was  named  viceroy  of  Navarre  by  Philip  II. ,  was  an 
able  public  servant  in  whom  religious  seat  was  carried  to  the 
point  of  inhuman  asceticism.  His  niece  attracted  hts  favour 
by  her  manifest  disposition  to  the  religious  life;  she  sent  her 
own  share  of  dinner  to  the  pooe,  ate  broken  meats,  wore  a  chain 

teen  she  was  instructed  by  the  count  to  make  a  surrender  of  her 
will  to  two  female  scrvnnts  whom  he  set  over  her,  and  by  whom 
she  was  repeatedly  scourged  while  naked,  trampled  upon  and 
otherwise  til-treated.  But  when  Luisa  came  of  age  she  refused 
to  enter  ■  religious  house,  and  decided  to  devote  herself  to  the 

priest,  Henry  Wtlpole,  in  1506  tad  moved  ber  deeply,  and  she 
prepared  herself  by  learning  English  and  by  the  study  of  divinity. 
A  Lawsuit  with  bit  brother  caused  temporary  delay,  but  the 
second  her  shore  of  the  family  fortune,  which  she  devoted  to 
founding  a  college  for  English  Jesuits  at  Louvain;  it  was 
tranaferrcd  to  Wat  ten  near  Saint  Onto*  In  i6(s,  and  lasted  till 
the  suppression  of  the  Order.  In  1605  she  was  allowed  to  go  to 
England.  She  established  herself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  whose  bouse  was  in  tbe  Barbican.  From 
this  place  of  safety  she  carried  on  an  active  and  successful  propa- 
ganda. She  made  herself  conspicuous  by  her  attentions  10  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  prisoners,  and  won  converts,  partly  by  persuasion , 
partly  by  helping  women  of  the  very  poorest  class  in  childbirth. 


who  bad  been  on 


add  taking  charge  of  the  children.  Her  activity  attracted  tbe 
attention  of  the  authorities,  and  she  was  arrested  in  1608.  But 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Zuniga,  and  the  desire 
ol  King  James  I.  to  stand  well  with  Spain,  secured  her  release. 
In  i6ij,  while  staying  at  a  house  in  Spittlfields,  when  she  had 
in  fact  set  up  a  disguised  nunnery,  she  was  oersted  with  all  the 
by  the  pursuivants  of  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  watch  for  some  time.  HetrcJeuewasagaia 
secured  by  tbe  new  Spanish  ambassador  Goadomar,  who  played 
with  effect  on  the  weakness  of  King  James.  By  this  time, 
however, -the  Spanish  authorities  had  begun  to  discover  thai 
she  was  a  political  danger  to  them,  and  recalled  her.  Luisa, 
who  bad  hoped  for  tbe  crown  of  martyrdom,  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, and  resisted  the  order.  Before  she  could  be  forced 
to  obey  she  died  in  the  Spanish  ambassador's  house  on  her 
birthday,  the  and  of  January  1614.  Her  body  remained  as  an 
object  oi  admiration  for  months  till  it  was  carried  back  to  Spain. 
The.  original  au  "  ~  rvpjal  is  to  Vita} 

Virtmdti  de  la  Vi  anajal  y  Jfewfosa 
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CARVER,  JOHH  dsJsr-ioai),  one  oi  tbe 
first  governor  of  tbe  Plymouth  colony  in  1 
probably  In  No ttiagham shire,  England,  al 
to  religions  persecution  at  home  be  took 
about  1607,  and  eventually  tangnan  a  deacon  In  the  church  at 
Lcidca  of  which  John  Robinson  eras  the  pastor.  In  1690  he 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  founded  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Before  leaving  England  be  bad  probably 
been  elected  governor;  after  the  signing  of  the  famous  "  Com- 
pact "  this  election  was  confirmed;  and  on  tbe  23rd  ol  March 
1610  (11)11  N.S.)  Carver  was  re-elected  for  tbe  ensuing  year. 
Early  in  April,  however,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  sunstroke. 

CARVER,  JONATHAN  (c.   1710-1700),  American  traveller, 
was  been  probably  in   Canterbury,   Connecticut.    The  date 

be  was  apparently  married  in  1746.  In  early  life  he  followed  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker  and  subsequently  served  with  the  pro- 
vincial forces  In  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  According  to 
his  "  Journal  "  he  conceived  the  idea,  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
of  exploring  Groat  Britain's  newly  acquired  territory  in  the 
north-west  He  is  said  to  have  set  out  in  1700,  journeyed  west- 
ward by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  viewed  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthony,  lived  for  some  time  among  the  Indians,  end  received 
from  them  a  grant  of  100  so.  m.  of  territory  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  St  Croix  rivers.  Returning  east  in  1768  by  way  of  the 
north  shore  ol  Lake  Superior  he  proceeded  in  1760  to  England, 
where  he  presented  a  tetter  of  introduction  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  made  vain  efforts  to  interest  the  board  of  trade  m  his  in- 
vestigations. In  1778  there  was  published  in  London  what 
purported  to  he  his  own  narrative  of  bis  explorations  trader  the 
title  oi  rnrndt  throng*  ttf  Interior  Part,  of  North  Amtrit*  in 
tkt  Yttrt  1766,  (7d>  and  ij68.  It  had  an  immediate  success, 
was  translated  into  French,  German  and  Dutch,  and  wna  long 
generally  accepted  as  a  truthful  narrative  of  bis  travels  and 


Coakley  Lettsom 

furnished  a  biographical  introduction.    Some  doubt  seems  tor 

have  been  early  entertained  as  to  the  real  authorship  of  tbe 
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work,  Oliver  Wotoott  In  1702  writing  to  Jedediah  Morse,  the 
geographer,  that  Carver  was  loo  unlettered  to  have  written  it, 
and  that  in  his  belief  the  book  was  the  work  of  some  literary 
hack.  Careful  investigation  of  Indian  life  and  north-western 
history,  notably  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  in  1823,  William  H. 
Keating  in  his  narrative  of  Major  Long's  Expedition  '1824), 
and  Robert  Greenhow  in  his  History  of  Oregon  (1844),  showed 
a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  Travels  and  the  accounts 
of  several  French  authorities,  but  these  criticisms  were  scarcely 
noticed  by  lajer  writers.  Finally  Professor  £.  G.  Bourne,  in  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  American  Historical  Review  for  January 
1906,  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  bulk  of  Carver's  alleged 
narrative  was  merely  a  close  paraphrase  of  Charlevoix's  Journal, 
La  Hontan's  New  Voyages  to  North  America,  and  James  Adair's 
History  of  the  American  Indians,  Professor  Bourne's  theory 
is  that  the  entire  book  was  probably  the  work  of  the  facile 
Dr  Lettsom,  whose  personal  relations  with  Carver  are  known 
to  have  been  intimate,  the  "  Journal "  alone,  which  constituted 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole,  having  been,  in  part, 

founded  on  Carver's  random  notes  and  recollections. 

See  also  J.  G.  Godfrey,  Jonathan  Carver;  His  Travels  in  the 
North-west,  1766-1768  (No.  5of  the  Parkman  Club  Publications, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1896),  and  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  "  Captain  Jonathan 
Carver  and  the  Carver  Grant,"  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society's  Collections  (1872). 

CARVING.  To  carve  (A.S.  ceorfam  connected  with  Gr. 
yp&amr)  is  to  cut,  whatever  the  material;  but  apart  from 
the  domestic  sense  of  carving  meat,  the  word  is  more  parti- 
cularly associated  with  the  art  of  sculpture.  The  name  of 
sculptor  (see  Sculpture)  is  commonly  reserved  for  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  especially  in  stone  and  marble,  while  that  of 
carver  is  given  to  the  artists  or  workmen  who  execute  the  sub- 
ordinate decorations  of  architecture.  The  word  is  also  specially 
applied  to  sculpture  in  ivory  (?.«.)  and  its  substitutes,  and  in 
wood  (see  Wood-Carving)  and  other  soft  materials  (see  alsoGxai.) 

CARVING  AND  GILDING,  two  allied  operations  which  for- 
merly were  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  important 
industry  of  frame-making.  The  craftsmen  who  pursued  the 
occupation  were  known  as  "  carvers  and  gilders,"  and  the  terms 
still  continue  to  be  the  recognised  trade-name  of  frame-making, 
although  very  little  of  the  ornamentation  of  frame-work  Is  now 
accomplished  by  carving,  and  much  of  the  so-called  gilt  orna- 
ment is  produced  without  the  use  of  gold.  The  trade  has  to  do 
primarily  with  the  frames  of  pictures,  engravings  and  mirrors, 
but  many  of  the  light  decorative  fittings  of  houses,  finished  in 
"  composition  "  and  gilt  work,  axe  also  entrusted  to  the  carver 
and  gilder.  Fashion  in  picture  frames,  like  all  fashions,  fluctuates 
greatly.  Mouldings  of  the  prevailing  sines  and  patterns  are 
generally  manufactured  in  special  factories,  and  supplied  in 
lengths  to  carvers  and  gilders  ready  tor  use.  A  large  proportion 
of  such  mouldings,  especially  those  of  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
quality,  are  made  in  Germany.  What  is  distinctively  known 
as  a  "  German  "  moulding  is  a  cheap  imitation  of  gilt  work  made 
by  lacquering  over  the  surface  of  a  white  metallic  foil  German 
artisans  are  also  very  successful  in  the  preparation  of  imitation 
of  veneers  of  rosewood,  mahogany,  walnut  and  other  orna- 
mental woods.  The  more  expensive  mouldings  are  either  in 
wood  (such  as  oak  or  mahogany),  in  veneess  of  any  expensive 
ornamental  wood,  or  real  gilt. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  making  a  gilt  frame,  enriched 
with  composition  ornaments,  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  operations  of  the  frame-maker.  The  foundation 
of  such  a  frame  is  soft  pine  wood,  in  which  a  moulding  of  the 
required  sub  and  section  is  roughly  run.  To  ptevent  warping 
the  moulding  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  from  two  or  more  pieces 
of  wood  glued  together.  The  moulding  is  "  whitened  up,"  or 
prepared  for  gilding  by  covering  it  with  repeated  coatings  of  a 
mixture  of  finely  powdered  whiting  and  size.  When  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  the  whitening  mixture  has  been  applied,  the  whole 
surface  is  carefully  smoothed  off  with  pumice-stone  and  glass- 
paper,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  angles  and  curves  clear  and 
sharp.  Were  a  plain  gilt  moulding  only  desired,  it  would  now 
be  ready  for  gilding;  but  when  the  frame  is  to  be  enriched 


it  first  reorivm  the  composition  ornament*.  Composition,  or 
"  compo,"  is  a  mixture  of  fine  glue,  white  resin,  and  unseed  oil 
well  boiled  together,  with  as  much  rolled  and  sifted  whiting 
added  as  makes  the  whole  into  a  doughy  mass  while  hot.  This 
composition  is  worked  in  a  hot  state  into  moulds  of  boxwood; 
and  so  pressed  in  as  to  take  up  every  ornamental  detail.  On  its 
removal  from  the  mould  all  superfluous  matter  is  trimmed  away, 
and  the  ornament,  while  yet  soft  and  plastic,  is  laid  on  the 
moulding,  and  fitting  into  all  the  curves,  &c,  is  fixed  with  glue 
The  ornamental  surface  so  prepared  quickly  sets  and  becomes 
very  hard  and  brittle.  When  very  large  bold  ornaments  are 
wanted'  for  frames  of  unusual  sise  they  am  moulded  in  papier 
michL  Two  methods  of  laying  on  gold — oil-gilding  and  water* 
gikiing — are  practised,  the  former  being  used  for  frames  broken 
up  with  enrichments.  For  oil-gilding  the  moulding  is  prepared 
with  two  coats  of  fine  thin  size  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood* 
and  afterwards  it  receives  a  coat  of  oil  gold-size,  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  boiled  Unseed  oil  and  ochre.  When  this  gold- 
sixe  is  in  a  "  tacky  "  or  "  sticky  "  condition,  gold-leaf  is  laid  on 
and  carefully  pressed  over  and  into  all  parts  of  the  surface;  and 
when  covered  with  a  coat  of  finish-size  the  gilding  is  complete. 
Water-gilding  is  applied  to  plain  mouldings  and  all  considerable 
unbroken  surfaces,  and  is  finished  either  "  matt  "  of  burnished. 
For  these  styles  of  work  the  mouldings  are  properly  sized,  and 
after  the  size  (which  for  "  matt  "  is  red  in  colour  and  for  burnish 
blue)  is  dry  the  gold  is  laid  on  with  water.  Matt-work  is  pro- 
tected with  one  or  two  coats  of  finish-size;  but  burnished  gold 
is  finished  only  by  polishing  with  an  agate  burnisher — no.  size 
or  water  being  allowed  to  touch  such  surfaces.  The  mitring  up 
of  frames,  the  mounting  and  fitting  up  of  paintings,  engravings, 
&c,  involve  too  many  minor  operations  to  be  noticed  here  in 
detail;  but  these,  with  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  glass,  cleaning 
and  repairing  pictures  and  prints,  and  similar  operations,  all 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  carver  and  gilder. 

CARY,  AUCB  (1820-1871),  and  PHOEBE  (1824-1871), 
American  poets,  were  born  at  Mount  Healthy,  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohm,  respectively  on  the  26th  of  April  1820  and  the  4th  of 
September  18*4.  Their  education  was  largely  self-acquired, 
and  their  work  in  literature  was  always  done  in  unbroken  com- 
panionship. Their  poems  were  first  collected  in  a  volume 
entitled  Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey  [sic]  (1850).  In  1850- 
1851  they  removed  to  New  York,  where  the  two  sisters,  befriended 
by  Rufus  W.Griswold  (1815*1857),  the  ?tw« -dictator  of  American 
verse,  and  Horace  Greeley,  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
literary  circles.  In  1808-1869  Alice  Cary  served  for  a  short 
time  as  the  first  president  of  Sorosis,  the  first  woman's  club 
organized  in  New  York.  Alice,  who  was  much  the  more  vol** 
minous  writer  of  the  two,  wrote  prose  sketches  and  novels,  now 
almost  forgotten,  and  various  volumes  of  verse,  notably  The 
Lover's  Diary  (1868).  Her  lyrical  poem,  Pictures  of  Memory, 
was  much  admired  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Phoebe  published  twa 
volumes  of  poems  (1854  and  1868),  but  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  hymn  "  Nearer  Home,"  beginning  "  One  sweetly 
solemn  thought,"  written  in  1S5*.  Alice  died  in  New  York  City 
on  the  1  a th  of  February  1871,  and  Phoebe  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  %  1st  of  July  of  the  same  year.  The  collected  Poetical 
Works  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  were  published  in  Bostorv  in  1886. 

See  Mrs  Mary  Clemroer  Ames's  Memorial  of  Alia  and  Phoebe 
Carey  (New  York,  1873). 

CARY,  ANNIE  LOUISE  (1842-  ),  American  singer,  waa 
born  in  Wayne,  Maine,  on  the  22nd  of  October  1842.  She  studied 
in  Milan,  and  made  her  debut  as  an  operatic  contralto  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1868.  She  had  a  successful  European  career  for  several 
years,  singing  in  Stockholm,  Paris  and  London,  and  made 
her  New  York  first  appearance  in  1870.  She  only  once  re- 
turned to  Europe  for  a  brilliant  Russian  tour,  and  until  sbo 
retired  in  1882,  on  her  marriage  to  Charles  M.  Raymond,  she  was 
the  most  popular  singer  in  America. 

CART,  HENRY  FRANCIS  (1773-1844),  English  author  and 
translator,  was  born  at  Gibraltar  on  the  6th  of  December  177** 
the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  army.  He  waa  educated  at  the 
grammar  schools  of  Rugby,  Sutton  Coldfield  and  Birmingham, 
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a  of  (he  original.    In 
Birit  of  Aristophanes, 


laflordsbtre.  'f hi.  benefice  be  held  I 
bis  death.  In  iBoo  be  was  aho  presented  to- the,  vicarage 
Kingsbury  in  Warwickshire.  Wbfle  MiU  at  school  be  tad  becor 
a  tegular  contributor  to  the  Gtnlknum'i  Matatint,  and  hi 
published  a  *ohii»e  of  SomuU  ond  Mn.  At  Christ  Church  he 
devoted  modi  time  to  the  study  of  French  and  Italian  Ktcralure; 
and  Ihe  fruits  of  these  studies  appeared  tn  the  nolra  to  hla  classic 
translation  of  Dante.  The  version  of  the  Inferno  was  pubusned 
In  tSo;,  together  with  the  original  ten.  Soon  afterward*  Car; 
moved  to  London,  when  he  became  reader  at  Berkeley  chapel, 
and  subsequently  lecturer  at  Chls  wkk  and  carate  of  the  Savoy. 
His  version  of  Ihe  whole  DMnn  CmawaWa  did  not  appear  till 
iStj.  it  ™t  published  it  Cary's  own  upeie*,  a*  tbe  poMlsliet 
refused  to  undertake  the  risk,  owing  to  the  failure  Intuited  over 
the  Inferno.  Tbe  translation  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Samuel  Rogers  byThomaa  Moore,  Roger*  nude  some  additions 
to  an  article  on  It  by  Ugo  Fosoolo  Id  tbe  EMntwrth  fin™ 
This  article,  and  praise  bestowed  on  tbe  work  by  Coleridge  In  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Instftutfon,  led  to  a  geiwral  acknowledg- 
ment of  fu  merit,  Gary's  Don!*  thus  gradually  took  Hi  place 
among  standard  works,  passing  through  font  editions  In  tbe 
translator's  lifetime.  It  has  the  gnat  merits  of  accuracy, 
idfomatfc  vigour  and  readablenen;  it  preserve*  the  sincerity  and 
vividness  of  the  original;  and,  rdtbotrgh  many  rivals  have  since 
appeared  In  the  field,  H  still  bold*  an  honourable  place.  Its 
blank  verse,  however,  cannot  represent  tbe  dose  woven  texture 
■ltd  tbe  itatdy  music  of  the'  <er 
IBs*  Cary  published  a  tmvslatwn 
end,  about  1814,  of  the  O'er  of  Pindar.  IniBrShe 
assistant-librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  a  poet 
for  about  eleven  year*.  He  resigned  because  the  appointment 
Of  keeper  of  the  printed  books,  which  should  have  been  bis  fo 
the  ordinary  conn*  «f  promotion,  was  refused  him  when  It  Fell 
vacant-  In  1641  a  crown  pension  of  £soo  a  year,  obtained 
through  tbe  efforts  of  Samuel  Rogera,  was  conferred  on  him. 
Cary'*  liter  tf  Ihe  early  French  Petti,  and  Littr  of  Enjfitk  ford 
(from  Johnson  to  Henry  Kirke  White),  intended  as  a  continuation 
of  Johnson  *  jUau  of  Ihe  Peels,  were  published  In  a  collected  form 
fn  1846.  He  died  in  London  00  tbe  14th  of  August  1844,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  memoir  was  published  by  Ha  son,  Henry  Cary,  la  1(47. 

CARYATIDS!  (Latinised  from  the  Creek;  the  plural  of 
Caryalis,  Li.  a  woman  of  Caryae  In  Laconia),  in  architecture, 
the  term  given  to  the  draped  female  figures  used  for  piers  or 
rapports,  as  found  hi  the  porticos  of  the  Erechthcum  and  of  tbe 
Treasury  of  Cnidus  al  Delphi  (see  Cuu  Ast,  fig.  1;,. 

CARYL,  JOnPH  (1*01-1673),  English  Noncnnformist  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1601.  He  graduated  at  Enter  College, 
Oxford,  and  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  lie  frequently 
preached  before  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1643.  By  order  of  the  parliament 
he  Attended  Charles  I.  In  Hcjmby  House,  and  in  1650  be  was 
aent  with  John  Owen  to  accompany  Cromwell  to  Scotland. 
In  i6oi  he  was  elected  from  hb  church  of  St  Magnus  near 
London  Bridge,  but  continued  to  minister  to  an  Independent 
congregation  in  London  till  hi*  death  In  March  167},  when 
John  Owen  succeeded  him.  His  piety  and  learning  are  displayed 
in  hb  ponderous  commentary  on  Job  (11  vols ,  410.,  1651-1666; 
snded.,  1  vols.,  fot.  i67fr-ift77). 

CARYOPHYLLACtAli,  a  botanical  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  about  60  genera  with  1300  species,  and 
andaly  distributed,  especially  In  temperate,  alpine  and  arctic 
regions.  The  plaits  are  herbs,  sometimes  becoming  shrubby  at 
the  base,  wrth  opposite,  simple,  generally  ancul  leaves  and 
swollen  node*.  The  main  axis  ends  In  a  Sower  (definite  Inflor- 
escence), and  flower-bearing  branches  are  borne  one  on  esch 
side  by  which  the  branching  is  often  continued  (known  technic- 
ally as  a  dichasial  cyme).  The  flowers  are  regular,  with  four  or 
five  sepals  which  are  Free  or  joined  to  form  a  tube  in  their  lower 
portion.  tW  Mow  number of  petals,  Ineandstsrina^ngfrom  below 


the  ovary,  twice  as  many  stamens,  Inserted  with 
and  a  pistil  of  two  to  five  carpels  joined  to  form  an 
taining  a  large  number  of  ovules  on  a  central  placenta 
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the  petals, 


Fin,  1 .— Stltchwort   IShJlaHa  fftfort™)   nat.   ■».    I,  Flower 
cat    VHIioalry;    a.    ■»:    3,   tune    out    vertically;    4,    some   cut 

two  to  five  styles;  the  ovary  is  one-celled  or  incompletely 
partitioned  at  the  base  into  three  to  five  cells;  honey  Is  secreted 
at  tbe  base  of  the  stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  containing  a 
large  number  of  small  seeds  and  opening  by  apical  teeth;  the 
seed  contains  a  floury  endosperm  and  a  cunred  embryo. 
The  order  is  divided  Into  two  weO-defined  tribes  which  are 


Pic.  >.— 1.  Flowering  shoot  of  Pink  (Dianihuii;  >,  horizontal  plan 

distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  flower  and  the  arrangements 
for  ensuring  pollination. 

Tribe  I-  Aliintat:  the  sepals  are  free  ind  the  flowers  are  open, 
with  spreading  petals,  and  the  honey  which  is  secreted  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens  is  exposed  to  the  visits  of  short-tongue1' 
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insects,  such  as  flics  and  small  bees;  the  petals  are  white  in 
colour.  It  includes  several  British  genera,  Cerasiium  (mouse- 
ear  duckweed),  Stellaria  (fig.  1) 
(stitch wort  and  duckweed), 
A  r  en  aria  (sandwort),  Sag  in  a 
(pcarlwort),  Spergula  (spurrey) 
and  Spergularia  (sandwort 
spurrey). 

Tribe  II.  SUeneae:  the  sepals 
are  joined  below  to  form  a 
narrow  lube,  in  which  stand  the 
long  claws  of  the  petals  and  the 
stamens,,  partly  dosing  the  tube 
and  rendering  the  honey  in- 
accessible to  all  but  long-tongued 
Insects  such  as  the  larger  bees  and 
a,  Pistil  of  Cerasiium  kirsu-  Lepidoptera.  The  flowers  are 
turn   cut   vertically;    0,   uni-  0ften  red.     It  includes  several 

ovules;  *,  styles.  *  fig-  ».  &—  (catchfly,  bladder 

^  The  same  cut  hcrfzontany,<*mP">n)>  Lychms  (campion,  L. 
and  the  halves  separated  so  as  Flos-Cuculi  is  ragged  robin),  and 
to  show  the  interior  of  the  Cithago  or  Agrostemma  (corn 
cavity  of  the  ovary  o,  with  the  cocklc).  Several,  such  as  Lychnis 
wfth^Seaf ^centa^»CO vend  vesperHna,    Silent    nutans    and 

others,  are  night-flowering,  open- 
ing their  flowers  and  becoming  scented  in  the  evening  or  at 
night,  when  they  are  visited  by  night-flying  moths. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  of  little  or  no  economic  value,  [ 
soap-wort,  Saponoria  officinalis,  forming  a  lather  in  water  was 
formerly  officinal    Dianthus  (carnation,  and  pink)  GypsophMa, 
Lychnis  and  others,  are  garden  plants. 

CASABIANCA,  RAPHAEL.  Comte  de  (1738-1825),  French 
general,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Corsican  family.  In  x  7  69 
he  took  the  side  of  France  against  Genoa,  then  mistress  of  the 
Island.  In  1793,  having  entered  the  service  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  Corsica  in 
place  of  Pascale  Paoli,  who  was  outlawed  for  intrigues  with 
England.  For  his  defence  of  Calvi  against  the  English  he  was 
appointed  general  of  division,  and  he  served  in  Italy  from  1794 
to  1798.  After  the  18th  of  Brumaire  he  entered  the  senate  and 
was  made  count  of  the  empire  in  1806.  In  1814  he  joined  the 
party  of  Louis  XVIII.,  rejoined  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  in  18 19  succeeded  again  in  entering  the  chamber  of 
peers. 

His  nephew,  Louis  de  Casabianca  (1762-1798),  entered  the 
French  navy,  served  in  the  convoy  of  the  French  troops  sent  to 
aid  the  revolted  American  colonies,  and  took  part  in  various 
naval  actions  off  the  North  American  coast.  He  became  captain 
in  1 792,  represented  Corsica  in  the  Convention,  and  then  received 
command  of  the  Orient,  which  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  bore 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Braeys.  When  the  latter  was  killed,  Casa- 
bianca, though  badly  wounded,  fought  the  burning  ship  to  the 
end,  and  perished  with  most  of  the  crew.  His  son,  Giacomo 
Jocante,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  refused  to  leave  the  ship  and 
died  in  trying  to  save  his  father.  This  heroic  act  was  the  sub- 
ject of  several  poems,  including  the  well-known  ballad  by  Mrs. 
Hemans. 

CASABLANCA  (Dar  el  Baido,  "  the  white  house  "),  a  seaport 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  in  330  27'  N.,  70  46'  W.  It 
is  a  wool  and  grain  port  for  central  Morocco,  chiefly  for  the 
provinces  of  Tadla  and  Shawia.  Third  in  importance  of  the 
towns  on  the  Moorish  coast,  unimpeded  by  bar  or  serious  rocks, 
the  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  north-west  winds.  There  is 
anchorage  for  steamers  in  5  to  6  fathoms.  Vessels  were  loaded 
and  discharged  by  lighters  from  the  beach.  In  May  1007  the 
construction  began  of  harbour  works  which  afford  sheltered 
accommodation  for  ships  at  all  stales  of  the  tide.  The  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  the  period  1897-1907  was  about 
£750*000  a  year.  A  railway  to  Ber  Reshid,  the  first  section  of  a 
line  intended  to  tap  the  rich  agricultural  region  of  which  Casa- 
blanca is  the  port,  was  opened  in  September  1908,  being  the  first 


railway  built  ia Morocco.  . The  population,  about  20,000,  indudes 
numerous  foreign  raerchants,Franciscan  and  Protestant  missions, 
and  a  consular  corps*  Built  by  the  Portuguese  upon  the  site 
of  the  once  prosperous  town  of  Anf ft,  which  they  bad  destroyed 
in  1468,  Casablanca  was  held  by  them  for  some  time,  till  trouble 
with  the  natives  compelled  them  to  abandon  it.  In  August 
1907,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  a  number  of  French  and 
Spanish  workmen  engaged  on  the  harbour  works,  the  town  was 
bombarded  and  occupied  by  the  French  (see  Morocco:  History), 

CASALS  MONFEBRATO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alessandria,  2101.  N.N.W.  by 
rail  from  the  town  of  Alessandria,    Pop.  (1901)  18,874  (town)f 
3**370  (commune).   It  lies  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po,  377  ft.  above  sea-levd,  and  is  a  junction  for  Mortara,  Vcrcelli 
Chivasso  and  Asti;  it  is  also  connected  by  steam  tramways 
with  Alessandria,  Vercelli  and  Montemagno.   The  fine  Lombard 
Romanesque  cathedral,  originally  founded  in  742,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  early  12th  century  and  consecrated  in  1106;  it  suffered 
from  restoration  in  1706,  but  has  been  brought  back  to  its  original 
form.     It  contains  some  good  pictures.     The  church  of  S. 
Domenico  is  a  good  Renaissance  edifice,  and  there  arc  some  fine 
palaces.   The  church  of  S.  Ilario  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
pagan  temple,  but  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  (if  any)  which 
occupied  this  site  is  not  known.    About  u>  m.  distant  is  the 
Sacro  Monte  di  Crea,  with  eighteen  chapels  on  its  slopes  con- 
taining terra-cotta  groups  of  statues,  resembling  those  at  Varalto> 
Casale  Monferrato  was  given  by  Charlemagne  to  the  church  of 
Vercelli,  but  obtained  its  liberty  fram  Frederick  L  (BarbarossaX- 
It  was  sacked  by  the  troops  of  Vercelli,  Alessandria  and  Milan 
in  i2is,  but  rebuilt  and  fortified  in  1220.  It  fell  under  the  power 
of  its  marquises  in  1292,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  a  small 
state.  In  1,536  it  passed  to  tjhe  Gonzagn*  of  Mantua,  who  fortified 
it  very  strongly.    It  has  since  been  of  considerable  importance 
as  a  fortress:  it  successfully  resisted  (he  Austriaas  in  1840*  and 
was  strengthened  in  1852.    There  is  a  large  Portland  cement 
factory  here. 

CASAMARL  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  the  province  of  Rove, 
6  m.  E.S.E.  of  Veroli.  It  marks  the  site  of  Cereatae,  the  birth- 
place of  Maiius,  afterwards  known,  as  inscriptions  attest, -as 
Cereatae  Marianae,  having  been  separated  perhaps  by  the 
triumvirs,  fjfom  the  territory  of  Arpinum.  We  hod  it  under 
the  early  empire  as  an  independent  community.  The  abbey  is 
a  fine  example  of  Burgundian  early-Gothic  (1203-1217), 
paralleled  in  Italy  by  Foesanuova  alone  (which  is  almost  con- 
temporary with  it),  and  is  very  well  preserved. 

See  C  Enlarti  "  Origioes  francaites  de  1'architecture  gothique  en 
Italic  "  (BUdiot&eque  aes  icoles  franchises  d'Alhetus  el  de  Home,  fasc 
66),  (ParU,  1894). 

CASANOVA  DB  SKNGALT,  GIOVANNI  JACOPO  (1725-1708), 
Italian  adventurer,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1725.  His  father 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  even  noble  family,  but  alienated 
Ms  friends  by  embracing  the  dramatic  profession  early  in  life. 
He  made  a  runaway  marriage  with  Zanetta  Farusi,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  Venetian  shoemaker;  and  Giovanni  was  their 
eldest  child.  When  he  was  but  a  year  old,  his  parents,  taking  a 
journey  to  London,  left  him  in  charge  of  his  grandmother, 
who,  perceiving  his  precocious  and  lively  intellect,  had  him 
educated  far  above  her  means.  At  sixteen  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination and  entered  the  seminary  of  St  Cyprian  in  Venice, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  a  short  time  afterwards  for  some 
scandalous  and  immoral  conduct,  which  would  have  cost  him  bis 
liberty,  had  not  his  mother  managed  scnehow  to  procure  him  a 
situation  in  the  household  of  the  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  He  made 
but  a  short  stay,  however,  in  that  prelate's  establishment,  all 
restraint  being  irksome  to  his  wayward  disposition,  and  took 
to  travelling.  Then  began  that  existence  of  adventure  and 
intrigue  which  only  ended  with  his  death.  He  visited  Rome, 
Naples*  Corfu  and  Constantinople.  By  turns  journalist,  preacher, 
abbe,  diplomatist,  he  was  nothing  very  long,  except  homme  i 
bonnes  fortunes*  which  profession  he  cultivated  till  the  end  of  his 
days.  In  1755,  having  returned  to  Venice,  he  was  denounced 
aa  a  spy  and  imprisoned.    On  the  m  oi  November  1736  ha 
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succeeded  in  escaping,  and  made  his  way  to  Pant.  Here  be  was 
made-  director  of  the  state  lotteries,  gained  much  financial 
reputation  and  a  considerable  fortune,  and  frequented '  the 
society  of  the  most  notable  French  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
In  1759  he  set  out  again  on  his  travels.  He  visited  in  turn  the 
Netherlands,  South  Germany,  Switzerland — where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Voltaire, — Savoy,  southern  France,  Florence — 
whence  he  was  expelled,— and  Rome,  where  the  pope  gave  him 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  In  1761  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  lived  partly  here,  pnrtly  in 
England,  South  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1764  he  was  in  Berlin, 
where  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  post  made  him  by  Frederick  II. 
He  then  travelled  by  way  of  Riga  and  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  was  favourably  received  by  King  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski.  A  scandal,  followed  by  a  duel,  forced  him  to  flee,  and  he 
returned  by  a  devious  route  to  Paris,  only  to  find  a  lettre  de 
cachet  awaiting  him,  which  drove  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Spain. 
Expelled  from  Madrid  in  1769,  he  went  by  way  of  Aix — where  he 
met  Cagliostro — to  Italy  once  more.  From  1774,  with  which 
year  his  memoirs  close,  he  was  a  police  spy  in  the  service  of  the 
Venetian  inquisitors  of  state;  but  in  1782,  in  consequence  of  a 
satirical  libel  on  one  of  his  patrician  patrons,  he  had  once  more 
to  go  into  exile.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  by  Count  Waldstein, 
an  old  Paris  acquaintance,  his  librarian  at  the  chateau  of  Dux 
in  Bohemia.  Here  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  probably 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  June  1798. 

The  main  authority  for  Casanova's  life  is  his  Mhnoires  (12  vols., 
Leipzig,  1 826-1 838;  later  ed.  in  8  vols.,  Paris,  1885),  which  were 
written  at  Dux.  They  are  clever,  well  written  and,  above  all. 
cynical,  and  interesting  as -a  trustworthy  picture  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  times.  Among  Casanova's  other  works  may  be 
mentioned  Confutation*  delta  storia  del  governo  Veneto  aVAmelot 
dela  Houssaye  (Amsterdam,  1769),  an  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Venetian  government;  and  the  Histoire  of  nb  escape  from 
prison  (Leipzig,  1788;  reprinted  Bordeaux,  1884;  Eng.  trans, 
by  P.  VUtars,  1892).  Ottmann's  Jacob  Casanova  (Stuttgart,  1900) 
contains  a  bibliography. 

CASAS  GRANDES  ("Great  Houses"),  a  small  village  of 
Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  situated  on  the  Casas  Grandes 
or  San  Miguel  river,  about  35  m.  S.  of  Llanos  and  150  m.  N.W.  of 
the  city  of  Chihuahua.  The  railway  from  Ciudad  Juarez  to 
Tcrrazas  passes  through  the  town.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
ruins  of  early  aboriginal  buildings  still  extant,  about  half  a  mile 
from  its  present  site.  They  are  built  of  "  sun-dried  blocks  of 
mud  and  gravel,  about  22  in.  thick,  and  of  irregular  length,  gener- 
ally about  3  ft.,  probably  formed  and  dried  in  situ."  The  walls 
are  in  some  places  about  5  ft.  thick,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
plastered  both  inside  and  outside.  The  principal  edifice  extends 
800  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  250  ft.  east  to  west;  its  general 
outline  is  rectangular,  and  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three 
separate  piles  united  by  galleries  or  lines  of  lower  buildings.  The 
exact  plan  pf  the  whole  is  obscure,  but  the  apartments  evidently 
varied  in  size  from  mere  closets  to  extensive  courts.  The  walls 
still  stand  at  many  of  the  angles  with  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  ft, 
and  indicate  an  original  elevation  of  several  storeys,  perhaps  six 
or  seven.  At  a  distance  of  about  450  ft.  from  the  main  building 
are  the  substructions  of  a  smaller  edifice,  consisting  of  a  scries  of 
rooms  ranged  round  a  square  court,  so  that  there  are  seven  to 
each  side  besides  a  larger  apartment  at  each  corner.  The  age 
of  these  buildings  is  unknown,  as  they  were  already  in  ruins  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  whole  district  of  Casas 
Grandes  is  further  studded  with  artificial  mounds,  from  which 
are  excavated  from  time  to  time  large  numbers  of  stone  axes, 
metates  or  corn-grinders,  and  earthern  vessels  of  various  kinds. 
These  last  have  a  white  or  reddish  ground,  with  ornamentation 
in  blue,  red,  brown  or  black,  and  are  of  much  better  manufacture 
than  the  modern  pottery  of  the  country.  Similar  ruins  to  those 
of  Casas  Grandes  exist  near  the  Gila,  the  Salinas,  and  the  Colorado 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  the  erections  of  one  people. 
Bancroft  is  disposed  to  assign  them  to  the  Moquis. 

Sec  vol.  iv.  of  H.  H.  Bancroft's  The  Native  Rous  •/  sue  Pacific 
States  of  North  America,  of  which  the  principal  authorities  are  the 
Noticias  del  Bstado  de  Chihuahua  of  Escudero,  who  visited  the  ruins 
in  1819;  an  article  |h  the  first  volume  of  the  Album  Mexican*,  the 


awthor  of  which  was  at  Casas  Grandes  in  1842;  and  the  Personal 

Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New  Mexico* 
California,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  (1854),  by  John  Russell  Bartlctt; 
who  explored  the  locality  in  185 1. 

CASAUBON,  FLORENCE  BTIBNNB  MERIC  (1 599-1671), 
English  classical  scholar,  son  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  was  born  at 
Geneva  on  the  14th  of  August  1599.  At  an  early  age  he  joined 
his  father  in  England,  and  completed  his  education  at  Elon 
and  Oxford  (B.A.  1618).  His  defence  of  his  father  against  the 
attacks  of  certain  Catholics  (Pictas  contra  maledicos  patrii 
Nomims  el  Religionis  Hastes,  1621),  secured  him  the  notice  and 
favour  of  James  I.,  who  conferred  upon  him  a  prcbendal  stall 
in  Canterbury  cathedral.  He  also  vindicated  his  father's  literary 
reputation  against  certain  impostors  who  had  published,  under 
his  name,  a  work  on  The  Origin  of  Idolatry  ( Vindicatio  Patris 
adversns  Impostores,  1624).  During  the  Civil  War  he  lived  a 
retired  life,  and  after  its  conclusion  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Cromwell,  who,  notwithstanding,  requested  him  to 
write  an  "  impartial "  history  of  the  events  of  the  period.  In 
spite  of  the  tempting  inducements  held  out,  he  declined,  and  also 
refused  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Swedish  universities  offered 
him  by  Queen  Christina.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  benefice,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary 
work.  He  died  at  Canterbury  on  the  14  th  of  July  167 1.  Meric 
Casaubon 's  reputation  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  his  father; 
but  his  editions  of  numerous  classical  authors,  and  especially 
of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (also  English  translation, 
new  ed.  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  1000),  were  highly  valued.  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned:  De  Qnatnor  Unguis  Corn- 
menloHo  (1650),  Of  the  Necessity  of  Reformation  (1664),  On 
Crcduiily  and  Incredulity  in  Things  natural,  civil  and  divine  ( 1 668) . 

CASAUBON,  ISAAC  (1 559-1614),  French  (naturalized  English) 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Geneva,  on  the  18th  of  February 
1 559,  of  French  refugee  parents.  On  the  publication  of  the  edict 
of  January  1562,  the  family  returned  to  France  and  settled  at 
Crest  in  Dauphint,  where  Arnaud  Casaubon,  Isaac's  father, 
became  minister  of  a  Huguenot  congregation.  Till  he  was  nine- 
teen, Isaac  had  no  other  instruction  than  what  could  be  given 
him  by  his  father  during  the  years  of  civil  war.  Arnaud  was 
away  from  home  whole  years  together  in  the  Calvinist  camp, 
or  the  family  were'  flying  to  the  hills  to  bide  from  the  fanatical 
bands  of  armed  Catholics  who  patrolled  the  country.  Thus 
it  was  in  a  cave  in  the  mountains  of  Dauphfne,  after  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  that  Isaac  received  his  first  lesson  in  Greek, 
the  text-book  being  Isocrates  ad  Demonicum. 

At  nineteen  Isaac  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  where 
he  read  Greek  under  Francis  Portus,  a  native  of  Crete.  Portus 
died  in  1581,  having  recommended  Casaubon,  then  only  twenty- 
two,  as  his  successor.  At  Geneva  he  remained  as  professor  of 
Greek  till  1506.'  Here  he  married  twice,  his  second- wife  being 
Florence,  daughter  of  the  scholar-printer,  Henri  Esticnne. 
Here,  without  the  stimulus  of  example  or  encouragement,  with 
few  books  and  no  assistance,  in  a  city  peopled  with  religious 
refugees,  and  struggling  for  life  against  the  troops  of  the  Catholic 
dukes  of  Savoy,  Casaubon  made  himself  a  consummate  Greek 
scholar  and  master  of  ancient  learning.  His  great  wants  at 
Geneva  were  books  and  the  sympathy  of  learned  associates. 
He  spent  all  he  could  save  out  of  his  small  salary  in  buying 
books,  and  in  having  copies  made  of  such  classics  as  were  not 
then  in  print.  Henri  Estienne,  Theodore  de  Beza  (rector  of 
the  university  and  professor  of  theology),  and  Jacques  Lect 
(Lectius),  were  indeed  men  of  superior  learning.  But  Henri, 
in  those  last  years  of  his  life,  was  no  longer  the  Estienne  of  the 
Thesaurus;  he  was  never  at  home,  and  would  not  suffer  his  son- 
in-law  to  enter  his  library.  "  He  guards  his  books,"  writes 
Casaubon,  "as  the  griffins  in  India  do  their  gold!"  Beza  was 
engrossed  by  the  cares  of  administration,  and  retained,  at  most, 
an  interest  for  theological  reading,  while  Lect,  a  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,  bad  left  classics  for  the  active  business  of  the  council. 
The  sympathy  and  help  which  Casaubon *s  native  city  could 
not  afford  htm,  he-  endeavoured  to  supply  by  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  the  learned  of  other  countries.    Geneva,  as  the 
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metropolis  of  Calvinism,  received  a  constant  succession  of 
visitors.  The  continental  tour  of  the  young  Englishman  of  birth 
was  not  complete  without  a  visit  to  Geneva.  It  was  there  that 
Casaubon  made  the  acquaintance  of  young  Henry  Wolton,  the 
poet  and  diplomatic,  who  lodged  in  his  boo*  and  borrowed 
his  money.  Of  more  consequence  to  Isaac  Casaubon  was  the 
acquaintance  of  Richard  Thomson  ("  Dutch  "  Thomson),  fdjow 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge;  for  it  was  through  Thomson  that 
the  attention  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  settled  in  1593  at  Leiden, 
was  directed  to  Casaubon.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon  first  ex- 
changed letters  in  1594.  Their  intercourse,  which  was  wholly 
by  letter,  for  they  never  met,  passes  through  the  stages  of  civility, 
admiration,  esteem,  regard  and  culminates  in  a  tone  of  the 
tendcrest  affection  and  mutual  confidence.  Influential  French 
men  of  letters,  the  Protestant  Jacques  Bongars,  the  Catholic 
Jacques  de  Thou,  and  the  Catholic  convert  Philippe  Canaye,steur 
du  Fresne,  aided  him  by  presents  of  books  and  encouragement, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  him  invited,  in  some  capacity,  to  France. 

This  was  effected  in  1596,  in  which  year  Casaubon  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  university  of  MontpeUier,  with  the  title  of 
conseUler  du  rot  and  pro/esseur  stipendU  am  tangoes  et  bonnes 
lettres.  In  MontpeUier  he  never  took  root.  He  held  ihe  professor- 
ship there  only  three  years,  with  several  prolonged  absences. 
The  hopes  raised  by  his  brilliant  reception  were  disappointed; 
be  was  badly  treated  by  the  authorities,  by  whom  his  salary 
was  only  paid  very  irregularly,  and,  finally,  not  at  all.  He  was 
not,  at  any  time,  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  teaching,  and 
his  lectures  at  MontpeUier  were  followed  not  only  by  the  students, 
but  by  men  of  mature  age  and  position.  But  the  love  of  know- 
ledge was  gradually  growing  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  perceive 
that  editing  Greek  books  was  an  employment  more  congenial 
to  his  peculiar  powers  than  teaching.  At  Geneva  he  had.  first 
tried  his  hand  on  some  notes  on  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  on  Tneo- 
critus  and  the  New  Testament,  the  last  undertaken  at  his  father's 
request.  His  debut  as  an  editor  had  been  a  complete  Strabo 
( 1 5&7)t  of  which  he  was  so  ashamed  afterwards  that  he  apologized 
for  its  crudity  to  Scaliger,  calling  it  "  a  miscarriage."  This  was 
followed  by  the  text  of  Polyaenus,  an  editio  princess,  1589;  a 
text  of  Aristotle,  1 590;  and  a  few  notes  contributed  to  Estienne's 
editions  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Pliny's  Epistolae. 
It  is  not  till  we  come  to  bis  edition  of  Theophrastus's  Characteres 
(1592),  that  we  have  a  specimen  of  that  peculiar  style  of  illus- 
trative commentary,  at  once  apposite  and  profuse,  which  dis- 
tinguishes Casaubon  among  annotators.  At  the  time  of  his. 
removal  to  MontpeUier  he  was  engaged  upon  what  is  the  capital 
work  of  his  life,  his  edition  of,  and  commentary  on,  Athenaeus. 

In  1508  we  find  Casaubon  at  Lyons,  superintending  the 
passage  of  his  Athenaeus  through  the  press,  for  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  facilities  at  MontpeUier.  Here  be  lived 
in  the  house  of  Menc  de  Vicq,  surintendant  de  la  justice,  a  Catholic, 
but  a  man  of  acquirements,  whose  connexions  were  with  the 
circle  of  liberal  Catholics  in  Paris.  In  the  suite  of  De  Vicq 
Casaubon  made  a  flying  visit  to  Paris,  and  was  presented  to 
Henry  IV.  The  king  was  very  gracious,  and  said  something 
about  employing  Casaubon's  services  in  the  "restoration" 
of  the  fallen  university  of  Paris.  Full  of  hope  he  returned  to 
MontpeUier.  In  January  1 509,  he  received  a  summons  to  repair 
to  Paris.  But  the  terms  of  the  letter  missive  were  so  vague  that, 
though  it  bore  the  sign  manual,  Casaubon  hesitated  to  act 
upon  it.  However,  he  resigned  bis  chair  at  MontpeUier,  but 
instead  of  h»«»»n''ng  to  Paris,  he  lingered  more  than  a  year  at 
Lyons,  in  De  Vicq's  house,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  the  king, 
who  was  expected  to  visit  the  south.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
about  the  professorship,  but  instead  be  was  summoned  by 
De  Vicq,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  to  come  to  him  in  all  haste  on 
an  affair  of  imports  pro.  The  business  proved  to  be  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  Coniscence.  Casaubon  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  sit  as  one  of  the. referees  who  were  to  adjudicate  on  the 
challenge  sect  to  Du  Plessis  Moroay  by  Cardinal  Duperron.  By 
10  doing  he  placed  himself  in  a  fabn  position,  as  Scaliger  said: 
"  Non  debebat  Casaubon  interest*  colloquio  Plessiaeaao;  erat 
•sinus  inter  shnias,  doctut  inter  imperitos  "  {Scoliprom*  a-). 


The  issue  was  so  contrived  that  the  Protestant  party  eould  not 
but  be  pronounced  to  be  in  the  wrong.  By  concurring  in  the 
decision,  which  was  unfavourable  toDu  Plessis  Momay,CaaauboD 
lent  the  prestige  of  his  name  to  a  court  whose  verdict  would 
without  him  have  been  worthless,  and  confirmed  the  suspicions 
already  current  among  the  Reformed  churches  that,  Uke  his 
friend  and  patron,  Canaye  du  Fresne,  he  was  meditating  abjura- 
tion. From  this  time  forward  he  became  the  object  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  two  religious  parties;  the  Catholics  lavishing 
promises,  and  plying  him  with  arguments;  the  Reformed 
ministers  insinuating  that  he  was  preparing  to  forsake  a  losing 
cause,  and  only  higgling  about  his  price.  We  bow  know  enough 
of  Casaubon's  mental  history  to  know  how  erroneous  were  these 
computations  of  his  motives.  But,  at  the  time,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  immediate  parties  to  the  bitter  controversy  to 
understand  the  intermediate  position  between  Genevan  Calvin- 
ism and  Ultramontanism  to  which  Casaubon's  reading  of  the 
fathers  had  conducted  him. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  De  Thou  and  the  liberal  Catholics 
to  retain  him  in  Paris  were  successful.  The  king  repeated  his 
invitation  to  Casaubon  to  settle  in  the  capital,  and  assigned  him 
a  pension.  No  more  was  said  about  the  university.  The  recent 
reform  of  the  university  of  Paris  had  closed  its  doors  to  aU  but 
Catholics;  and  though  the  chairs  of  the  College  de  France  were 
not  governed  by  the  statutes  of  the  university,  public  opinion 
ran  so  violently  against  heresy,  that  Henry  IV.  dared  not  appoint 
a  Calvintst  to  a  chair,  even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so.  But  it  was 
designed  that  Casaubon  should  succeed  to  the  post  of  sub- 
librarian of  the  royal  library  when  it  should  become  vacant, 
and  a  patent  of  the  reversion  was  made  out  in  his  favour.  In 
November  1604,  Jean  Gossclin  died  in  extreme  old  age;  and 
Casaubon  succeeded  him  as  sub-librarian,  with  a.  salary  of 
400  hvres  in  addition  to  his  pension. 

In  Paris  Casaubon  remained  till  1610.  These  ten  years  were 
the  brightest  period  of  his  life.  He  had  attained  the  reputation 
of  being,  after  Scaliger,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age, — an 
age  in  which  learning  formed  the  sole  standard  of  literary  merit. 
He  was  placed  above  penury,  though  not  in  easy  circumstances. 
He  had  such  facilities  for  religious  worship  as  a  Huguenot  could 
have,  though  he  had  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  Hablon,  and  after- 
wards to  Charenton,  for  them.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  men 
of  learning,  or  of  men  who  took  an  interest  in  {earned  publica- 
tions. He  had  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  men  of  letters 
from  foreign  countries  as  they  passed  through  Paris.  Above 
aU,  he  had  ample  facilities  for  using  Greek  books,  both  printed 
and  in  MS.,  the  want  of  which  he  had  felt  painfully  at  Geneva 
and  MontpeUier,  and  which  no  other  place  but  Paris  could  at 
that  period  have  supplied. 

In  spfte  of  aU  these  advantages  we  find  Casaubon  restless, 
and  ever  framing  schemes  for  leavingParis,and  settling  elsewhere* 
It  was  known  that  he  was  open  to  offers,  and  offers  came  to  him 
from  various  quarters, — from  Nlmes,  from  Heidelberg,  from 
Sedan.  His  friends  Lect  and  Giovanni  Dfodati  wished,  rather 
than  hoped,  to  get  him  back  to  Geneva.  The  causes  of  Casaubon's 
discomfort  in  Paris  Were  various,  but  the  principal  source  of 
uneasiness  lay  In  his  religion.  The  life  of  any  Huguenot  in  Paris 
was  hardly  secure  at  that  time,  for  it  was  doubtful  if  the  police 
of  the  dry  was  strong  enough  to  protect  them  against  any  sudden 
uprising  of  the  fanatical  mob,  always  ready  to  re-enact  the  St 
Bartholomew.  But  Casaubon  was  exposed  to  persecution  of 
another  sort.  Ever  since  the  Fontainebleau  Conference  an 
impression  prevailed  that  he  was  wavering.  It  was  known 
that  he  rejected  ihe  outrt  anti-popery  opinions  current  in  the 
Reformed  churches;  that  he  read  the  fathers,  and  wished  for 
a  church  after  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  ages.  He  was  given 
to  understand  that  he  could  have  a  professorship  only  by  re* 
cantation.  When  It  was  found  that  he  could  not  be  bought,  he 
was  pfied  by  controversy.  Henry  IV.,  who  liked  Casaubon 
personally,  made  a  point  of  getting  him  to  foUow  his  own  ex- 
ample. By  the  king's  orders  Duperron  was  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  convert  him.  Casaubon's  knowledge  of  the  fathers  was  that 
of  a  scholar,  Diujerron's  that  of  an  adroit  polemist;  and  tha 
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scholar  was  driven  to  admit  thai  the  polnmtit  was  often' too 
bard  for  him.  The—  encounters  mostly  took  place  in  the  king's 
library,  over  which  the  cnrdinal,  in  his  capacity  <rf  anmonisr, 
exercised  aonui  kind  of  Authority;  audit  we*  therefore  fanpota&le 
for  Casaubon  to  avoid  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hoguenoi 
theologians,  and  especially  Pierre  du  Moulin,  chief  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Paris,  accused  him  of  conceding  too  much,  and  of 
having  departed  alseady  from  the  lines  of  Strict  Calvimstk 
orthodoxy* 

When  the  ssssfwmnrion  of  Henry  IV.  gave  full  rein  to  the 
tAtramontane  party  at  court,  the  obsessions  of  Dmperron 
became  more  importunate,  and  even  menacing  It  was  new 
that  Casaubon  began  to  listen  to  overtures  which  had  been 
faintly  made  before,  from  the  bishops  and  the  court  of  Knghmi 
In  October  16x0  he  came  to  England  ia  the  suite  of  the  ambas- 
sedor,Lord  Wottonof  Mariey(hrotherof  Oaautonaearryfriend), 
an  official  invitation  having  been  sent  him  by  Richard  Bancroft, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Ha  had  the  moat  flattering  reception 
from  James  L,  who  was  perpetually  sending  lor  him  to  discuss 
theological  matters.  The  EngUsh  bishops  were  equally  delighted 
to  find  that  the  great  French  scholar  was  an  AngBcan  ready 
made,  who  had  arrived,  by  independent  study  of  the  Fathers,  at 
the  very  afe  media  between  Puritanism  and  Romanism,  which 
was  becoming  the  fashion  in  the  English  Church.  Casaubon, 
though  a  layman,  was  collated  to  a  prcbendal  stall  in  Canter- 
bury, and  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  assigned  him  from  the 
exchequer.  Nor  were  these  merely  paper  figures.  When  Sir 
Julius  Caesar  made  a  difficulty  about  payment,  James  sent  a 
note  in  his  own  hand: "  Chanoekr  of  my  excheker,  I  will  have  Mr 
Casaubon  paid  before  me,  my  wife,  And  my  batnes."  He  still 
retained  his  appointments  in  Fmacc.  and  his  office  as  librarian. 
He  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  England,  where 
his  permanent  settlement  was  not  contemplated.  In  order  to 
retain  their  hold  upon  him,  the  government  of  the  queen  regent 
refused  to  allow  his  library  to  be  sent  over.  It  required  a  special 
request  from  James  himself  to  get  leave  for  Madame  Casaubon 
to  bring  htm  a  part  of  his  most  necessary  books.  Casaubon 
continued  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  servant  of  the  regent,  and 
to  declare  his  readiness  to  return  when  summoned  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  ms  situation  in  London  gradually  developed 
unforeseen  sources  of  discomfort  Not  that  he  had  any  reason 
to  complain  of  his  patrons,  the  king  and  the  bishops,  James 
continued  to  the  last  to  delight  in  his  company,  and  to  be  as 
liberal  as  the  state  of  his  finances  allowed.  John  Overall  had 
received  him  and  his  whole  family  into  the  deanery  of  S t  Paul's, 
and  entertained  him  there  for  a  year.  OvemH  and  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  were  the  most  learned  men  of 
a  generation  in  which  extensive  reading  was  more  general  among 
the  higher  clergy  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  These  two  were 
attracted  to  Casaubon  by  congenial  studies  and  opinions.  With 
the  witty  and  learned  bishop  of  Ely  in  particular  Casaubon  was 
always  happy  to  spend  such  hours  as  he  had  to  spare  from  the 
labours  of  the  study.  Andrewes  took  him  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  gratifying  reception  from  the-  notabilities 
of  the  university.  They  went  on  together  to  Downham,  where 
Casaubon  spent  six  weeks  of  the  summer  of  roil,  in  winch  year 
he  became  naturalized.  In  16x3  he  was  taken  to  Oxford  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  where,  amid  the  homage  and  feasting  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  his  principal  interest  was  for  the  MSS.  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian.  The  honorary  degree  which  was  offered  him 
be  declined. 

t  But  these  distinctions  were  far  from  compensating  the  serious 
inconveniences  of  his  position.  Having  been  taken  op  by  the 
king  and  the  bishops,  he  had  to  share  in  t  heir  rising  unpopularity. 
The  comtieis  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  a  pensioner  who 
enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  taking  James  L  on  his  weak 
side— bis  love  of  book  talk— opportunities  which  tfasy  would 
have- known  how  to  use.  Casaubon  was  especially  mortified  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton's  persistent  avoidance  of  him,  so  inconsistent 
with  their  former  intimacy.  His  windows  were  broken  by  the 
roughs  at  night,  his  children  pelted  in  the  streets  by  day.  On 
one  occasion  he  himself  appeared  at  Theobalds  with  a  black  eye, 


having  reared  a  blow  from  some  ruffian's  fist  in  the  street 
The  historian  Hallam  thinks  that  he  had  "become  personally 
unpopular  ";  but  these  outrages  from  the  vulgar  seeni  to  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  cockneys  antipathy  to  the  Frenchman. 
Casaubon,  though  he  could  make  shift  to  read  an  English  book, 
could  not  speak  English,  any  more  than  Mme  Casaubon.  This 
deficiency  not  only  exposed  him  to  insult  and  fraud,  hot  restricted 
his  social  intercourse.  It  excluded  him  altogether  from  the 
dodo  of  the  "  wits  ";  either  tins  or  some  other  cause  prevented 
him  from  being  acceptable  in  the  circle  of  the  lay  learned— the 
"  antiquaries."  Wh^iam  Camden,  the  antiquary  and  historian, 
he  saw  but  once  or  twice.  Casaubon  had  been  imprudent  enough 
to  correct  Camden's  Greek,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  ex-head- 
master of  Westminster  kept  himself  aloof  in  silent  resentment  of 
Casaubon's  superior  learning.  With  Robert  Cotton  and  Henry 
Spehnan  he  was  slightly  acquainted.  Of  John  Sdden  we  find 
no  mention.  Though  Sir  Henry  Savile  ostensibly  patronised 
him,  yet  Casaubon  could  not  help  suspecting  that  it  was  Savile 
who  secretly  prompted  an  attempt  by  Richard  Montagu  to 
forestall  Caaenbon's  book  on  Baronius.  Besides  the  jealousy 
of  the  natives,  Casaubon  had  now  to  suffer  the  open  attacks 
of  the  Jesuit  pamphleteers.  They  had  spared  him  as  long  at 
there  were  topes  of  getting  turnover.  The  prohibition  was  taken 
off,  now  that  be  was  committed  to  Anglicanism.  Not  only 
Joannes-  Eudaemon,  Heribert  Rosweyd  and  Sdopptus  (Gasper 
Schoppe),1  but  a  respectable  writer,  friendly  to  Casaubon; 
Andreas  Schott  of  Antwerp,  gave  currency  to  the  insinuation 
that  Casaubon  had  sold  his  conscience  for  English  gold. 

But  the  most  serious  cause  of  discomfort  in  his  English 
residence  was  that  his  time  was  no  longer  his  own.  He  was 
perpetually  being  summoned  out  of  townto  one  or  other  of  James's 
hunting  residences  the*  the  king  might  enjoy  his  talk.  He  had 
come  over  from*  Paris  in  search  of  leisure,  and  found  that  a  new 
daim  on  his  time  was  established.  The  king  and  the  bishops 
wanted  to  employ  his  pen  in  their  literary  warfare  against  Rome. 
They  compelled  hhn  to  write  first  one,  then  a  second,  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  the  day,— the  royal  supremacy.  At  last, 
ashamed  of  thus  misappropriating  Casaubon's  stores  of  learning, 
they  set  hhn  upon  a  refutation  of  the  Annals  of  Baronfus,  then 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  credit  and  success.  Upon  this  task  Casaubon 
spent  his  remaining  strength  and  life.  He  died  in  great  suffering 
on  the  1st  of  July  1614.  His  complaint  was  an  organic  and 
congenital  malformation  of  the  bladder;  but  his  end  was 
hastened  by  an  unhealthy  Hfe  of  over-study,  and  latterly  by  his 
anxiety  to  acquit  himself  creditably  in  his  criticism  on  Baronius. 
He  was  buried  m  Westminster  Abbey.  The  monument  by  which 
his  name  is  there  commemorated  was  erected  in  1632  by  his  friend 
Thomas  Morton  when  bishop  of  Durham. 

Besides  the  editions  of  ancient  authors  which  have  been 
mentioned,  Casaubon  published  with  commentaries  Persius, 
Suetonius,  the  Scriptores  Historioe  Augusta*.  The  edition  of 
Porybius,  on  which  be  had  spent  vast  labour,  he  left  unfinished. 
His  roost  ambitious  work  was  his  revision  of  the  text  of 
the  Deipnosophistae  of  Atheneeus,  with  commentary.  The  Theo- 
phrastus  perhaps  exhibits  his  most  characteristic  excellences 
as  a  commentator.  The  BxercUaHones  in  Baronium  are  but  a 
fragment  of  the  massive  criticism  which  he  contemplated; 
it  failed  in  bringing  before  the  reader  the  uncritical  character  of 
Baronius's  history,  and  had  only  a  moderate  success,  even 
among  the  Protestants.  His  correspondence  (in  Latin)  was 
finally  collected  by  Van  Almeloveen  (Rotterdam,  1709).  w°o 
prefixed  to  the  letters  a  careful  h'fc  of  Isaac  Casaubon.  But  this 
learned  Dutch  editor  was  acquainted  with  Casaubon's  diary 
only  in  extract. .  This  diary,  Ephemerides,  of  which  the  MS. 
is  preserved  in  the  chapter  Horary  of  Canterbury,  was  printed  in 
2850  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  It  forms  the  most  valuable 
record  we  possess  of  the  daily  life  of  a  scholar,  or  man  of  letters 
of  the  16th  century.  (M.  PJ 

A  few  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  above  article,  com* 
pared  with  its  form  in  the  9th  edition.    The  most  complete  account 

1  Eudacmon  was.a  Cretan,  Rosweyd  a  Dutch,  Jesuit;  Schpppc.  % 
German  philologist  and  critic. 


CASCADE  MOUNTAINS— CASERTA 


CASCADE  HODHTADU.  a  crnitinaation  northward  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  sowu  joe.  m.  strati  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Wubingion,  U.SjV.,  into  British  Columbia.  In  American 
temt™y  the  rarure  lies  from  reo  to  ijo  m.  from  the  coast.  The 
Cascades  are  separated  on  the  S.  from  the  Simla  by  deep 
valley*  mi  M(_  Shasta  in  California,  while  on  the  N.,  somewhat 
bchw  the  international  boundary  of  40°  N.,  they  approach  the 
northern  Rockies,  mingling  with  these  in  inextricable  cceifnsion, 
although  their  name  is  given  also  Co  the  much-broken,  river- 
dissected,  central  mountain  plateau  that  crosses  Britiah Colombia 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  Geologically  the  Sierras  and  Cascades  are 
very  different,  though  their  exact  relations  are  not  yet  dearly 
determined;  topogmphically  they  are  also  different .  The 
Cascades  are  In  general  a  comparatively  low,  broad  mast  sur- 
mounted by  a  number  of  imposing  peaks  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Especially  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
range  widens  out  into  a  plateau.  There  are  no  notable  elevations 
in  British  Columbia.  Evidences  of  volcanic  activity  in  com- 
paratively recent  geologic  time  are  abundant  throughout  the 
length  of  the  range,  and  all  the  highest  summits  are  volcanic 

with  glaciers.  The  grandest  peaks  ere  Shasta  (m.jSo  It.)  at 
(he  southern  end,  and  Rainier  (or  Tacoma,  14,3d}  ft.)  in 
Washington,  two  of  the  most  magnificent  mountains  of  America. 
Other  notable  summits  arc  Mt.  Pitt  (0760),  Mt.  Scott  (qui). 
Diamond  Peak  (SS07),  Mt.  Thietscn  (4150),  Mt.  Jefferson 
(10,100)  and  Mt.  Hood  (11,115),  In  Oregon;  and  Stuart  (0470), 
St  Helens  (10,000),  Baker  (10,817)  and  Adams  (11,470),  In 
Washington.  The  Prater  river  in  the  far  north,  the  Columbia 
at  the  middle,  and  the  Klamath  in  the  south  ml  athwart  the 
range  to  the  Pacific,  and  many  minor  streams  descend  the  range 
to  swell  their  waters,  while  some  drain  directly  from  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains  into  Pugct  Sound  and  Gray's  Harbor.  The 
Columbia  has  cut  almost  to  the  scarlevcJ  through  the  great 
mountain  mass,  the  Dalles  being  only  about  100  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  to  the  Cascades  of  the  tremendous  rapid  s  at  this  point 
IhaUhemounUinsoaelbctrnarne.  The  slopes  of  the  Cascades, 
particularly  on  the  west,  which  has  a  very  much  moistcr  climate 
than  the  eastern  slope,  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests, 
chiefly  ol  coniferous  evergreens:  trs,  pine,  tamarack  and  cedar. 
The  Ilouglns  fir,  the  "  Oregon  pine  "of  commerce,  uf ten  attaining 
a  height  of  150  ft,  i>  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  world. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  deciduous  trees,  hut  in  the  aggregate 
they  are  unimportant.  In  1010  the  mountain  forests  were 
largely  included  in  ten  national  forest  reserves,  with  a  total 
area  of  nearly  16.000,000  acres,' extending  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Washington  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon, 
The  magnificent  forest  cloak,  splendid  peaks,  great  open 
mountain  plateau  pastures,  and  exquisite  lakes  embosomed  in 
mountain  fastnesses  and  forest  gloom,  give  variety  to  the 
scenery,  which  is  oltcn  grand,  and  throughout  the  range  inde- 
scribably beautiful,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  splendcd  light  nod  colour.  Large  garner — deer,  bears, 
mountain  sheep  and  goats,  wolves  and  panthers— still  abound. 
Two  great  railway  systems,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  cross  the  Cascades  through  noteworthy  tunnels;  that 
on  the  former, line  is  1)  m.  long,  that  on  the  latter  a  little  leu 

See  OnxcoH  and  Was. 
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CASE,  JOHN  (d.  160s),  English  Aristotelian  scholar  and 
physician,  was  bora  at  Woodstock.     He  wns  educated  at  Oxford, 


St  John's  College,  which  he  was 
.  ice  of  Ua  Roman  Catholic  sym- 
pathies. Be  subsequently  opened  a  philosophical  school  En 
Oxford,  which  was  largely  attended.  Ho  enjoyed  a  greet  reputa- 
tion as  a  logician  and  dialectician,  and 'Was  m  addition  an 
authority  on  music  and  a  distinguished  physician.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  man  of  an  Innocent,  meek,  religious  and  stadEous 
life,"  an  agreeable  1 


it  fav 


with  his  pupils. 


wiunmavii  ..nous  treatises  of  Arisrotls  (Orrowun,  ElMcs. 
Pat&ix,  Oaextmia,  Pkysia,  under  curious  (illes^they  en  joyed 
a  targe  circulation  during  hli  time,  and  were  frequently  reprinted. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Tee  r>a£«  »/  aYiuinto  (15S0),  dedicated 
to  Sir  Walter  RrJefgh. 

CAgF.  (1)  (From  Let.  auu,  that  which  falls  or  ruppcnst 
easier*,  to  fall),  a  word  used  In  various  senses  traceable  to  the 


nonn,  verb  or  adjectfvs  (of  which  the  adverb  would  be 
a  xrfimi).  Later  grammarians  confined  the  term  to  nouns, 
and  Included  tho  nominative.  In  Law,  "  case  "  la  the  common 
term  for  a  cause  or  iirfi  brought  before  a  court  of  justice.  Certain 
particular  legal  usages  may  also  be  noted.  Actitm  an  tin  east 
means  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  an  injury  to  the 
person  or  property,  where  the  act  done  was  not  immediately- 
injurious  (set  Contuact;  Tout).  A  cose  stoitd  is  a  statement 
of  facts  drawn  op  by  one  court  for  the  opinion  of  another  on  a 
point  of  law.  A  special  case  is  a  statement  of  (acts  agreed  10  on 
behalf  of  two  or  more  litigant  parties,  and  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  a  court  of  justice  as  to  the  law  bearing  upon  the  facia 
so  staled.  A  fcorfinj  oat  is  a  decision  which  settles  some  point 
ol  importance.  In  (he  legal  systems  of  (he  United  Kingdom 
and  0 1 1  h  e  Uni  led  S  ta  les  decided  cases  a  re  co  nsidercd  authoritative 

judgments  were  given,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  rule 
is,  fallowing  that  of  the  Roman  law,  that  (hey  are  instructive 
but  not  authoritative. 

(i)  (O.  Ft,  Carre,  mod.  emfssr,  LaL  capsa,  from  taper*,  to  bold . 
cf.  "  cash  "),  a  boa,  sheath  or  covering.  The  term  is  applied  to 
the  natural  protective  covering  ol  seed-vessels,  and  of  a  pupa 
or  chrysalis.  It  is  also  used  of  a  box  containing  instruments, 
pistols,  swords,  4c. ,  and  sometimes  of  the  contonu.  In  building, 
where  the  backing  may  be  of  infer! 


I;  the  Ir 


ol  > 


isc  "  properly  signifying 
rs.  in  bookbinding,  a 
ich  the  hooks  arc  bound; 
.0  partitions,  containing 


and  in  typography,  the  tray,  divided 
the  type  ready  for  (he  compositor's  use. 

CASKMATH  (Itnl-  tow,  a  bouse,  and  malts,  dull  or  .dim), 
an  armoured  vault  or  chamber,  or  in  field  fortification,  a  bomb- 
proof shelter;   in    architecture,   a  hollow   moulding,     chiefly 

CASEMENT  (from  a  Lit.  form  cdunenlavri),  in  architec- 
ture, a  frame  in  wood  or  metal,  which  holds  the  glass  of 
a  window,  and  is  hung  by  hinges  either  at  the  top,  bottom  or 

CASERTA,  a  town  and  episcopal  ace  ol  Carnpariia,  Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  province  c!  Caserta,  situated  11  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Naples  by  rail  via  Accena,  and  33  m.  via  Avcrsa.  Pop. 
(1001)  town,  19,180;  commune,  33,373.  The  modem  town 
(129  ft.)  was  a  mere  village  belonging  to  the  CaeUni  family  of 
Sermoncta,  who  were  counts  oi  CaserM,  until  its  purchase  from 
them  by  Charles  IV.  of  Naples,  and  the  erection  ol  the  royal 
palace,  begun  by  Luigi  Vaovitclli  (van  Wit  id)  in  1751,  but  not 
completed  until  mt  'or  Charles's  son  Ferdinand  IV.  It  forms 
a  rectangle,  the  south  Iront  being  S30  ft.  long  and  134  It.  high, 
with  37  windowa  in  each  storey.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated 
with  marbles,  almost  all  ol  which,  except  (he  white  Carrara 
marble,  are  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian.     The  staircase,  the  chapd 
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and  the  theatre  are  especially  sumptuous.  The  extensive 
gardens  which  occupy  the  hillside  behind  the  palace  are  adorned 
wijh  fountains  and  cascades;  the  botanical  garden  contains 
many  trees  from  northern  climates.  Two  miles  north  is  S.  Lcucio, 
a  village  founded  by  Ferdinand  IV.  in  1789,  with  a  royal  casino, 
and  large  silk  factories  which  are- still  active.  The  old  town 
(Caserta  Vecchia)  lies  high  (1310  ft.)  about  3  m.  10  the  north-east. 
It  was  founded  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Lombards  of  Capua. 
The  cathedral  has  not  suffered  from  restoration.  It  wascompleted 
in  1x53.  it  is  a  copy  of  that  of  Scssa  Aurunca,  and  preserves 
the  type  of  the  Latin  basilica.  The  campanile,  Sicilian  in  style, 
was  completed  in  1234,  while  the  dome,  which  betrays  similar 
motives,  is  even  later.  Its  pulpit  is  decorated  with  the  richest 
polychrome  mosaic  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Sicily  or 
south  Italy,  and  is  quite  Moslem  in  its  brilliance.  It  is  indeed  re- 
markable to  find  these  motives  in  a  church  so  far  inland  (Bertaux, 
UAH  dans  V  Italic  mtridienoU,  Paris,  1904,  i.  353,  &c).  There 
ire  also  the  ruins  of  the  old  walls.  ' 

CASE-SHOT,  a  projectile  used  in  ordnance  for  fighting  at 
close  quarters.  It  consists  of  a  thin  metal  case  containing  a 
large  number  of  bullets  or  other  small  projectiles  (sec 
Ammunition).  Case-shot  was  formerly  called  "canister," 
though  the  term  now  used  occurs  as  early  as  162$. 

CASH.  (1)  (From  O.  Fr.  easst,  mod.  caisse,  a  box  or  chest; 
cf.  "  case  "),  a  term  which,  originally  meaning  a  box  in  which 
money  is  kept,  is  now  commonly  applied  to  ready  money  or  coin. 
In  commercial  and  banking  usage  "  cash  "  is  sometimes  confined 
to  specie;  it  is  also,  in  opposition  to  bills,  drafts  or  securities, 
applied  to  bank-notes.  Hence  "  to  cash  "  means  to  convert 
cheques  and  other  negotiable  instruments  into  coin.  In  book- 
keeping, in  such  expressions  as  "  petty  cash,"  "  cash-book," 
and  the  like,  it  has  the  same  significance,  and  so  also  in 
"  cash-payment "  or  ready-money  payment  as  opposed  to 
"  credit,"  however  the  payment  may  be  made,  by  coin,  notes 
or  cheque. . 

The  " cash  on  delivery  "  or  ''collect  on  delivery  "  system, 
known  as  C.OJX,  is  one  whereby  a  tradesman  can,  through  a 
delivery  agency,  send  goods  to  a  customer,  and  have  the  money 
due  to  him  collected  on  the  delivery  of  the  same,  with  a  guarantee 
from  the  carrier  that,  if  no  money  be  collected,  the  goods  shall 
be  returned.  -The  function  of  such  an  agency  is  performed  in 
the  United  States  of  America  by  the  express  companies  (see 
Expriss).  In  most  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
post  office  acts  as  such  an  agent,  as  in  Germany  (where  the 
system  is  known  as  Post-Naekwtfme)  and  in  France  (contre 
rembaursement).  It  is  also  in  use  in  India,  where  it  is  known  as 
41  value  payable,"  and  was  introduced  in  1877  hi  Australia. 
The  advantages  Of  the  system  are  obvious,from  the  point  of  view 
both  of  the  customer,  who  can,  by  post  or  telegram,  order  and 
obtain  speedy  delivery  from  large  towns,  and  of  the  tradesman, 
whose  area  of  trade  is  indefinitely  extended.  The  system  does 
away  with  credit  or  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  paying  in 
advance.  The  success  of  the  large  "  catalogue  "  houses  in 
America  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  system  as  operated  by  the 
express  companies.  At  various  times,  notably  in  1004,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  General  Post  Office  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  adopt  the  system.  The  consistent  opposition 
of  the  retail  traders  in  large  urban  centres  other  than  the  large 
stores,  and  of  the  country  «bopkeepcr  generally,  has  been 
sufficient  to  secure  the  refusal  of  the  postmaster-general  to 
the  Dioposed  scheme,  but  a  commencement  was  made  in  1008 
/or  orders  not  exceeding  £20  between  the  United  Kingdom  .and 
Egypt*  Cyprus  and  Malta,  and  certain  British  post  offices  jn 
Turkey  and  Tangier. 

.  (2)  (From  Tamil  kasQ,  Sinhalese  kasi,  a  small  coin,  adopted 
by  Portuguese  as  caixa,  a  box,  and  similarly 'assimilated  in 
English  to  "  cash  "  above),  a  name  given  by  English  residents 
in  the  East  to  native  coins  of  small  value,  and  particularly  to 
the  copper  coinage  of  China,  the  native  name  for  which  is  tsien. 
This,  the  only  coin  minted  by  the  government,  should  bear  a 
fixed  ratio  of  1000  cash  to  one  lad  of  silver,  but  in  practice 
there  is  no  such  fixed  value.    It  is  the  universal  medium  of 


exchange  throughout  China  for  all  retail  transactions.  The  tsicn 
is  a  round  disk  of  copper  alloy,  with  a  square  hole  punched 
through  the  centre  for  stringing.  A  "  string  of  cash  "  amounts 
to  500  or  1000  cash,  strung  in  divisions  of  50  or  100. 

CASHEL,  a  city  of  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  cast  parlia- 
mentary division,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Goold's  Cross  and  CasheF  station 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway, 
06  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  2938. 
The  town,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  is  of 
somewhat  poor  appearance,  but  contains  several  public  buildings. 
There  arc  also  the  cathedral  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
(c.  1780),  the  deanery  house  (once  the  bishop's  palace),  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Cashel  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocese. 

The  Rock  of  Cashel  is  the  object  of  chief  interest  in  the  place. 
This  elevation  of  limestone  formation  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plain  to  a  height  of  about  300  ft.  and  is  a  commanding  object 
for  many  miles  around.  Its  summit  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
most  interesting  assemblages  of  ruins  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  a  round  tower,  Cormac's 
chapel,  and  an  ancient  cross.  The  chapel,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  King  Cormac  M'Carthy  in  the  12th  century, 
combines  the  ancient  form  of  high  stone  roof,  having  chambers 
between  the  pitch  and  the  vault,  with  the  richest  Norman 
decoration;  the  chancel  arch  being  of  especial  magnificence. 
The  cathedral,  of  the  13th  century,  is  cruciform  in  design, 
with  lancet  windows  and  pointed  arches,  and  contains  many 
interesting  sculptures  and  tombs.  In  the  adjoining  cemetery 
there  stands,  on  a  rude  pedestal,  whereon  the  kings  of  Munster 
were  crowned,  the  "  Cross  of  Cashel,"  with  an  effigy  of  St  Patrick 
and  a  portrayal  of  the  Crucifixion  sculptured  on  its  sides.  The 
round  tower,  situated  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  cathedral, 
is  80  ft.  high  with  a  circumference  of  50  ft.,  and  unlike  the 
neighbouring  ruins  is  built,  not  of  the  limestone  of  the  "  Rock," 
but  of  freestone.  Of  the  defences  of  the  Rock  a  massive  guard- 
tower  and  portions  of  the  wall  remain.  At  the  base  of  the  Rock 
is  Hore  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  (1272),  exhibiting  a 
similar  style  of  architecture  to  that  of  the  cathedral  on  the  Rock; 
and  within  the  town  is  a  Dominican  priory  (1243),  of  which  the 
east  window  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  style  of  the  period. 
From  the  Rock  itself  an  extensive  prospect  is  commanded  over 
the  rich  Golden  Vale  backed  by  the  Gal  tec  Mountains,  the  Devil's 
Bit,  and  other  ranges;  the  clustering  roofs  of  the  city  providing 
a  picturesque  foreground. 

The  history  of  Cashel  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  Irish 
chronology.  Legend  states  that  the  vision  of  an  angel  blessing 
the  Rock,  seen  by  two  swineherds  early  in  the  5th  century,  led 
Core  Mac  Luighdheach,  king  of  Munster,  to  establish  a  strong- 
hold here.  It  became  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  kings 
of  Munster,  but  in  1101  it  was  given  over  to  the  church  by 
King  Murkertagh  O'Brien.  It  afterwards  became  noteworthy 
as  the  place  where  Henry  II.  received  the  homage  of 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  and  still  later,  where  Edward  Brur.e 
held  his  Irish  parliament.  The  cathedral  nras  burnt  in  1495 
by  the  earl  of  Kildare.  Cashel  was  taken  by  storm  during 
th»  wars  of  1047.  It  was  reduced  from  an  archbishopric  to  a 
bishopric  in  1839,  and  was  disfranchised,  on  account  of  corrupt 
practice,  in  1870,  having  previously  returned  one  member  to 
parliament. 

CASHEW  NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  cashew,  cadju  or  acajou 
tree,  Anacardium  occidental*  (nat.  ord.  Anacardiaceae),  a  native 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  fruit  is  kidney-shaped,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  the  kernel  is  enclosed  in  two  coverings, 
the  outer  of  which  is  smooth,  grey  and  leathery.  Inside  this 
external  rind  is  a  dark-coloured  layer,  containing  an  excessively 
acrid  juice.  The  kernels  have  a  bland,  oily,  pleasant  taste. 
They  are  much  eaten,  both  raw  and  roasted,  in  the  tropical 
regions  in  which  the  tree  is  cultivated,  and  they  yield  a  light- 
coloured,  sweet-tasted  oil,  said  to  be  equal  to  olive  oil  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  fruit-stalk,  immediately  under  the  fruit,  is 
swollen  and  fleshy,  and  assumes  a  pear-like  shape.  This  swollen 
portion  of  the  stalk  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  is  eaten  under 
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the  name  of  cashew  apple.  By  fermentation  It  yields  an  alcoholic 
beverage,  from  which  a  ipirit  for  drinking  la  distilled  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil.,  The  item  of  the  tree  yields  a  gum  analogous 

CASHIBO.  or  Ciuiptcm  ("  bat  ").  a  tribe  of  South  American 
Indian)  of  Fanncan  stock,  living  in  scanty  numbers  on  the  west 
side  ol  the  Ucsysjf,  Peru.  They  are  a  wild,  savage  people  who 
have  always  been  foremost  In  attacks  on  the  Jesuits.    They 

CASHIER,  (i)  (Adapted  [mm  the  Ft.  caiaitt,  one  In  charge 
oi  ihe  cairn,  or  money-boi),  one  who  has  charge  of  the  payment 
ot  receiving  of  money  In  a  business  house.  The  "  cashier  " 
may  be  a  high  executive  official  of  a  banking  or  mercantile  house 
'  ihief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  appears 


m  all  0t 


clerk,  who  receives  payment  for  goods  sold,  and  has 
he  right  to  give  receipts  lor  the  same. 

(s)  (In  origin  ultimately  the  same  as  "  quash,"  to  annul, 
ram  Lai.  qmisat,  to  dash  or  break  to  pieces,  a  frequents- 
ive  of  quattrt,  to  shake,  but  also  connected  in  form  and 
ncsning  with  await,  to  make, eoinu,  empty  or  void),  a  military 
erm,  meaning  originally  to  disband,  and  probably  adopted  from 
he  Dutch  in  the  i6ih  century.  The  word  Id  virions  forms  is 
ised  in  the  same  sense  In  most  European  languages.  It  is  now 
English  for  the  dismissal  ol  a  commissioned  officer  from 
y  sod  navy  lot  particularly  serious  offences,  in  the  words 


serving  the  state  in  any  capacity, 
a  species  of  *-*r-«wl*lnfr  machine  adapted 
for  use  In  cunticsjou  with  the  cash-tills  of  shops,  in  order  to 
provide  a  record  of  the  money  received.  Such  mwrhinei  are  made 
in  great  variety  and  widely  used.  Sometimes  Ihe  records  an 
constituted  by  holes  punched  In  a  roll  of  paper,  In  other  cases 
they  are  shown  on  dials  by  the  aid  of  adding  mechanism.  A 
common  form  has  a  number  of  keys,  each  representing  s  particular 
sum  and  each  attached  to  a  counting  meciuuiism  which  records 
sow  many  time*  it  has  been  used.  By  pressing  appropriate 
combinations  of  these  keys  the  amount  of  any  purchase  can  be 
registered,  and  the  com  hi  ned  records  o£  sll  the  counting  mechanism 
give  to*  total  that  has  been  passed  through  the  machine  in  any 
setocted  period.  Each  key  when  pressed  also  raises  an  104110)101: 
which  Informs  the  customer  how  much  be  has  to  pay.  In  their 
more  clsborate  forms  these  cash  registers  may  have  &  separate 
money-drawer  for  each  assistant  employed  in  the  shop,  thus 
enabling  the  proprietor  to  ascertain  bow  many  customers  each 
nun  has  served  and  how  much  money  he  has  taken,  and  also  to 
ha  responsibility  for  mistakes,  bad  money,  sec.  The  machines' 
are  also  made  to  deliver  a  printed  receipt  for  each  purchase, 


CAUUHDH  (mod.  Capua),  an  ancient  chy  ol  Canons!*, 
Italy,  j  m.  N.W  oi  the  ancient  Capua.  It,  position  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Via  Appisand  Via  Lntlna,  and  at  their  crosainsj 
of  the  river  Voltumus  by  a  three-arched  bridge,  which  atai 
exists,  gave  it  considerable  importance  under  the  Roman 
republic,  and  while  the  original  rire-Roman  tows,  which  wan 
doubtless  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  Capua,  stood  eniiraly 
on  [be  left  (S.)  bank,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  river, 
UK  Roman  city  wtwidri  to  the  right  bank  also,  remains  of 
it  have  been  fcaind  at  some  15  ft.  below  the  modern  ground  -level, 
the  river-bed  having  risen  comdderehly  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
ft  was  occupied  by  Pabha  Outcrntor  in  117  fi.e,  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal after  a  gallant  rlrfcace  by  troops  from  Praenente  and  PtcoaU 
in  the  winter  of  116-ais,  but  recaptured  in  the  following  year, 
serving  the  Ramans  as  their  bent  of  operations  against  Capua. 
It  lost  its  Independence  and  became  a  fn^tckaa,  Caesar 
conducted  a  colony  thither  in  to  B.C.,  which  was  renewed  by 
Antony  In  44  n.c  The  veterans  took  Octavian's  side  after 
Caesar's  death,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  united  with  Capo* 
before  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  it  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of 
Independent  cumin  unities  given  by  Pliny,  who  indeed  {Hut. 
Nat.  in.  70)  speaks  ol  the  nurimfat  CasiUm  riiisuiat,  and  only 
Its  position  at  the  function  of  the  roads  redeemed  ft  from  utter 
insignificance.  (T.  As.)     , 

CASIsUR  in,  called  "  Tnit  Gust,"  king  of  Poland  (1310- 
1170),  the  son  of  Wladjslsos  Lokietek,  king  of  Poland,  and 
Jadwiga,  princess  of  Kabsch,  wss  born  at  KowaJ  In  Kujavin 
In  [310.  Casimir  belongs  to  that  remarkable  group  of  lata 
medieval  sovereigns  who  may  be  called  the  fathers  of  modern 
diplomacy,  Inasmuch  as  they  relegated  warfare  to  its  proper 
place  as  the  Instrument  of  politics,  and  preferred  the  couna!- 
chamber  to  the  battle-field.  He  was  educated  st  the  court  of 
Charles  Robert  of  Hungary,  who  had  married  Castmir's  beautiful 
sister  Elbabcth,  and  who  gave  his  brother-in-law  an  excellent 
education  under  Italian  masters.  In  his  youth  Casimir  was 
considered  frivolous  and  licentious;  while  his  sudden  flight 
from  the  field  of  Plowcc,  the  scene  ol  his  father's  great  victory 
over  the  Teutonic  knights,  argued  but  poorly  (or  his  personal 
courage.  When,  therefore,  he  ascended  the  Polish  thioncin  13JJ, 
the  future  of  his  country,  which  then  consisted  of  little  more  than 
the  lately  reunited  provinces  ot  Great  and  Little  Poland,  seemed 
dark  indeed;  especially  as  she  was  still  at  war  with  the  Teutonic 
Order  and  with  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Bohemia,  who 
claimed  the  crown  of  Poland  also.  Fortunately  Casimir  urn  ■ 
man  of  penetrating  genius.  -  His  father  bad  been  a  hero  who 
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trusted  entirely  to  his  swdrdTyet  the  heroic  struggle  of  4  lifetime 
had  barely  sufficed  to  keep  at  bay  the  numerous  and  potent  foes 
with  which  Poland  was  environed.  Casimir  recognized  from  the 
first  that  further  *gh*'*g  against  tremendous  odds  was  unprofit- 
able. A  careful,  calculating  dynastic  policy,  which  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  an  equilibrium  by  means  of  prudent  compro- 
mises and  defensive  alliances,  was,  he  rightly  judged,  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  future  safety  and  glory  of  Poland.  Casimir  began 
by  tying  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  Order  by  the  truce  of  Thorn; 
he  induced  the  king  of  Bohemia  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the 
Polish  throne  by  consenting  to  leave  him  a  free  hand  in  Silesia 
(conference  of  Trenc&en,  early  in  1335);  and  subsequently  he 
attended  the  celebrated  congress  of  Visegr&d  (November  12- 
Dcceraber  3,  1335),  where  Charles  Robert  entertained  him 
and  the  king  of  Bohemia  magnificently.  At  this  congress  the 
differences  between  Casimir  and  John  of  Bohemia  were  finally 
adjusted;  peace  was  made  between  the  king  of  Poland  and  the 
Teutonic  Order  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  Pomexania,  Kulm, 
and  Michalow  to  the  knights,  who  retroceded  Kujavia  and 
Dobrzyn;  and  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Poland  further  agreed 
to  assist  each  other  in  the  acquisition  of  the  south-eastern 
border  province  of  Halicz,  or  Red  Russia  (very  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Galicia),  in  case  the  necessity  for  intervention 
should  arise.  The  Holy  See,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  house  of  Luxemburg,  attempted  to  set  aside  the  decrees 
of  the  congress  of  Visegr&d,  by  urging  Casimir  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  knights  once  more;  but  Casimir  prudently  refrained 
from  hostilities,  and  ultimately  compensated  himself  in  the  south- 
east for  his  losses  in  the  north.  To  guarantee  still  further  the 
integrity  of  Poland,  Casimir,  who  had  no  male  issue,  concluded 
a  compact  with  Charles  Robert  whereby  he  recognized  Louis, 
Charles  Robert's  son,  as  the  successor  to  the  Polish  crown; 
Louis  on  his  part  contracting  to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the 
Polish  gentry  and  clergy  and  to  rule  Poland  through  natives  only. 

In  1340  the  death  of  George  II.  of  Halicz,  and  the  ravaging 
of  that  fruitful  border  principality  by  the  Tatars,  induced  Casimir 
and  Charles  Robert  to  establish  their  joint  influence  there,  and 
In  r344  the  Red  Russian  boyar,  Demetrius  Detko,  was  appointed 
starosta,  or  governor,  in  the  names  of  the  two  kings.  Nine  years 
later  Lubart  of  Lithuania,  who  also  had  claims  upon  Red  Russia, 
disputed  the  sway  of  Poland  in  that  principality.  Hungary 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  Poland,  Lubart  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner;  but  Casimir,  anxious  to  avoid  a  bloody  war 
with  Lithuania's  Tatar  allies,  came  to  a  compromise  with  Lubart 
whereby  Poland  retained  Halicz  with  Lemberg,  while  Vladimir, 
Belz,  and  Brzesc  fell  to  the  share  of  Lithuania.  With  the  Teutonic 
knights,  still  Poland's  most  dangerous  foe,  Casimh*  preserved 
peaceful  relations  throughout  his  reign.  He  kept  them  within 
due  bounds  by  usingj  the  influence  of  the  Luxemburgets  against 
them  at  the  papal  court;  but  the  disputes  between  Poland  and 
the  order  were  ultimately  settled  by  the  peace  of  Kalisz  (Jury 
23,  1343),  when  the  knights  engaged  for  the  first  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Polish  crown.  John  of  Bohemia  was*  also  a  con- 
stant thorn  in  the  side  of  Casimir.  Silesia,  now  split  up  into 
seventeen  principalities,  was  the  bone  of  contention  between' them ; 
and  when  Casimir  suddenly  invaded  that  country,  took  Wschowa, 
and  made  Prince  Charles  of  Bohemia  a  prisoner,  wax  between 
the  two  kingdoms  actually  broke  out  and  Casimir  was  besieged  in 
Cracow  by  the  Czechs.  But  his  Hungarian  allies  hastened  to 
his  assistance,  and  the  mediation  of  the  Holy  See  restored 
peace  in  1346.  The  death  of  the  adventurous  John  at  Crecy, 
and  the  election  of  his  son  as  emperor,  still  further  improved  the 
situation.  Charles  IV.,  a  cautious  sovereign  with  many  cares, 
was  as  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  as  Casimir  himself. 
Thus  the  relations  between  them  were  never  very  seriously 
disturbed. 

Throughout  his  reign  Casimir  never  neglected  the  great  work 
of  domestic  reform,  greatly  aided  by  Jaroslaw  Skotowicki, 
archbishop  of  Cnesen,  formerly  a  professor  at  Bologna.  The 
first  result  of  their  joint  labours  was  the  much-needed  codification 
of  the  laws  of  Great  and  Little  Poland  in  1347.  This  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  1357. 


Towards  everything  like  disorder,  tyranny,  or  aristocratic 
oppression,  Casimir  was  always  inexorably  severe;  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  were  remorselessly  put  to  death  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  country  and  he  enjoyed  in  consequence  the 
honourable  title  of  "  the  Peasants'  King."  The  lawlessness 
of  the  nobility  was  most  noticeable  in  the  province  of  Great 
Poland,  where  outrageous  acts  of  Violence  were  of  everyday 
occurrence.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Casimir  drew  up  and  pro- 
mulgated the  severe  statute  of  Great  Poland,  which  went  to  the 
very  root  of  the  matter  and  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  king's  justices.  Casimir  also  did  much  for  education. 
Stimulated  by  the  example  of  Charles  IV.,  who  had  founded  the 
university  of  Prague  in  2348,  Casimir  on  the  12th  of  May  1364 
established  and  richly  endowed  the  first  university  of  Cracow, 
which  had  five  professors  of  Roman  law,  three  of  Canon  law, 
two  of  physics,  and  one  master  of  arts.  The  security  of  the 
kingdom  was  sensibly  promoted  by  the  erection  of  a  cordon  of 
fortresses  on  its  north-eastern  borders,  and  a  blow  was  given  to 
foreign  interference  when  Casimir  succeeded  in  gaining  dominant 
influence  over  the  independent  Polish  principality  of  Masovia, 
which  had  hitherto  gravitated  between  Bohemia  and  the 
Teutonic  Order. 

.Casimir's  last  political  act  was  the  conclusion  of  a  fresh 
alliance  with  Louis  of  Hungary  against  Charles  IV.  at  Buda 
in  1360.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  November  1370  from  the  effects 
of  an  injury  received  while  hunting.  Though  married  three 
times  Casimir  left  no  sons;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  domains  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  nephew  every 
whit  as  capable  and  sagacious  as  himself. 

See  Jan  Leniek.  The  Congress  of  Visegrdd  (Pol.),  (Lemberg,  1884) ; 
T.  K.  Kochanowski,  Casimir  the  Creel  (Pol.),  (Warsaw,  1900); 
Karimterz  J.  Gorzycki,  The  A  nnexaiion  of  Red  Russia  by  Casimir  the 
Great  (Pol.),  (Lemberg,  1889) ;  Stanitlaw  Kryzandwski,  The  Embassy 
of  Casimir  the  Great  to  Avignon  (Pol.),  (Cracow,  1900).     (R.  N.  B.) 

CASIMIR  IV.,  king  of  Poland  (1427-1492),  second  son  of 
Wladislaus  II.  Jagiello,  was  appointed  while  still  a  lad  grand- 
duke  of  Lithuania  by  his  father,  and  crowned  king  of  Poland 
at  Cracow  in  June  1447,  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Wladislaus  III.,  at  the  battle  of  Varna.  The  cause  of 
this  long  interregnum  was  the  disinclination  of  the  Lithuanians 
to  part  with  their  prince  till  their  outstanding  differences  with 
Poland,  relating  chiefly  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  states,  had  been  settled.  Casimir's  reign  of  forty-five  years 
was  epoch-making  for  Poland.  He  was  without  doubt  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  his  age,  concealing  beneath  a  simple 
exterior  and  homely  habits  a  profound  political  sagacity  and  an 
unerring  common-sense,  and  possessing  in  a  high  degree,  those 
useful  qualities  .of  patience,  moderation,  and  tenacity,  which 
characterized  nearly  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  JagieUo. 
Throughout  life  he  steadily  followed  two  guiding  principles— 
the  preservation  of  the  political  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania  at  whatever  cost,  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands 
of  old  Poland.  It  was  due  entirely  to  his  steadfast  adherence  to 
these  principles  that  Poland  in  the  course  of  the  15th  century- 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power;  but  by  a  singular  irony  of 
fate,  Casimir,  in  consequence  of  his  unswerving  efforts  to  make 
his  country  glorious  and  prosperous,  entirely  forfeited  the 
popularity  of  his  Polish  subjects,  whose  true  interests  he  under- 
stood far  better  than  they  did  themselves.  Thus  his  refusal  to 
sacrifice  Polish  to  Lithuanian  or  Lithuanian  to  Polish  interests 
caused  both  fcoles  and  Lithuanians  toaccuse thef  ar-seeing  monarch 
of  partiality  and  favouritism;  while  his  anti-German  policy, 
on  which  the  future  safety  of  the  dual  state  depended,  could 
only  be  carried  through  by  the  most  humiliating  concessions 
to  patrician  pride  and  greed.  His  difficulties  were  -moreover 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  an  essentially 
martial  temperament,  and  could  not  therefore  appeal  to  the 
heroic  side  of  the  Polish  character. 

The  great  triumph  of  Casimir's  reign  was  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Teutonic  Older,  a  triumph  only  accomplished  after  a 
harassing  and  desultory  thirteen  years'  war,  during  which 
Casimir's  own  subjects  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  his 
enemies.    The  pretext  of  the  rupture  was  the  attempt  of  the 
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knights  to  crush  the  Prussian  diet,  which,  bearing  as  it  did  most 
of  the  burdens,  claimed  fairly  enough  a  proportionate  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Prussian  provinces.  Excommunicated 
by  the  pope  and  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  the 
Prussian  cities  and  gentry  naturally  turned  to  their  nearest 
neighbour,  Poland,  for  protection.  In  October  1453  they  placed 
themselves  beneath'  the  overlordship  of  Casimir;  on  the  4th  of 
February  1454  formally  renounced  their  ancient  allegiance  to  the 
Order;  and  some  weeks  later  captured  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven 
towns  and  castles.  On  the  6th  of  March  1454  Casimir  issued 
a  manifesto  directing  the  incorporation  of  the  Prussian  provinces 
with  Poland,  but  granting  them  at  the  same  time  freedom 
from  taxation  and  full  autonomy.  But  except  in  the  border 
province  of  Great  Poland,  the  acquisition  of  this  new  territory 
excited  little  interest  and  no  enthusiasm  in  Poland  generally. 
The  local  diets  granted  subsidies  with  a  niggard  hand,  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war  the  king  soon  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  Hussite  mercenaries,  who  frequently  turned  against 
him  when  their  wages  were  not  paid.  The  Polish  gentry,  on  the. 
other  hand  exhibited  far  less  energy  in  the  field  than  in  the 
council  chamber;  they  were  defeated  again  and  again  by  the 
knights,  and  showed  themselves  utterly  incapable  of  taking 
fortresses.  No  wonder  then  if  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war 
the  Order  recovered  its  lost  ground,  and  the  king,  irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  the  suicidal  parsimony  of  tjie  estates, 
threatened  to  retire  to  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  But  manlier 
counsels  prevailed,  the  struggle  was  resumed,  and  after  the 
bloody  victory  of  Puck  (September  17,  1462)  the  scales  of. 
fortune  inclined  decisively  to  the  side  of  Poland.  Finally 
the  Holy  See  intervened,  and  by  the  second  peace  of  Thorn 
(October  14,  1466)  all  West  Prussia,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  ceded  to  Poland,  while  East  Prussia  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  knights,  who  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown. 

The  intervention  of  the  Curia,  which  hitherto  had  been  hostile, 
to  Casimir  because  of  his  steady  and  patriotic  resistance  to  papal 
aggression,  was  due  to  the  permutations  of  European  politics. 
The  pope  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Hussite  king  of  Bohemia, 
George  Podebrad,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a 
league  against  the  Turk.  Casimir  was  to  be  a  leading  factor  in  this 
combination,  and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  procure  the  election 
of  his  son  Wladislaus  as  king  of  Bohemia.  But  he  would  not 
commit  himself  too  far,  and  his  ulterior  plans  were  frustrated 
by  the  rivalry  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  stimulate  the  Teutonic  Order  to  rise  against 
Casimir.  The  death  of  Matthias  in  1400  was  a  great  relief  to 
Poland,  and  Casimir  employed  the  two  remaining  years  of  his 
reign  in  consolidating  his  position  still  further.  He  expired  rather- 
suddenly  while  hunting  at  Troki  in  Lithuania  in  June  149a. 

The  feature  of  Casimir'a  character  which  most  impressed  his 
contemporaries  was  his  extraordinary  simplicity  and  sobriety. 
He,  one  of  the  greatest  monarch*  in  Europe,  habitually  wore 
plain  Cracow  cloth,  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  kept  the 
most  austere  of  tables.  His  one  passion  was  the  chase.  Yet 
his  liberality  to  his  ministers  and  servants  was  proverbial,  and 
bis  vanquished  enemies  he  always  treated  with  magnificent 
generosity.  CasumYs  married,  life  was  singularly  happy.  His 
consort,  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  "  the  mother  of  the  Jagiellos," 
bore  him  six  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  by  her  affection  and 
good  counsel  materially  relieved  the  constant  anxieties  and 
grievous  burdens  of  his  long  and  arduous  reign. 

See  Tan  ftlugoaz,  Opera  (Cracow,  1887) ;  August  Sokolowsld,  IUus- 
tratkd  History  of  Poland  (PoL),  voL  M  (Vienna,  1904).    (R.  N.  B.) 

CASmiR-rtRIER,  JEAN  PAUL  FIBERS  (1847-1007),  fifth 
president  of  the  French  Republic,  was  born  in  Puis  on  the  8th 
of  November  1847,  being  the  grandson  of  Casimir  Pierre  Perier 
(q.v.)  the  famous  premier  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  entered  public 
life  as  secretary  to  his  father,  A.  V.  L.  C.  Plrier,  who  was  minister 
of  the  interior  under  the  presidency  of  Thiers.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  general  councillor  of  the  Aube,  and  was  sent  by  the  same 
department  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  general  elections 
of  1876,  and  he  was  always  re-elected  until  his  presidency.  In 
spite  of  the  traditions  of  his  family,  Casimir-Pener  joined  the 


group  of  Republicans  on  the  Left,  and  was  one  of  the  363  on  the 
Sdzo-Mai  (1877).  If  he  refused  to  vote  the  expulsion  of  the 
princes  in  1883,  and  resigned  as  deputy  upon  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  it  was  only  owing  to  personal  connexions  with  the  family 
of  Orleans.  On  the  17th  of  August  1883  he  became  under* 
secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  retained  that  position  until  the  7th 
of  January  1885.  From  1890  to  1892  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  chamber,  then  in  1893  president.  On  the  3rd  of  December 
he  became  prime-minister,  holding  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  resigned  in  May  1894,  and  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
chamber.  On  the  24th  of  June  1894,  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Carnot,  he 'was  elected  president  of  the  republic  by 
451  votes  against  195  for  Henri  Brisson  and  97  for  Charles  Dupuy. 
His  presidency  lasted  only  six  months.  The  resignation  of  the 
Dupuy  ministry  on  the  14th  of  January  1895  was  followed  the 
next  day  by  that  of  the  president  Casimir-Pener  explained  his 
action  by  the  fact  that  he  found  himself  ignored  by  the  ministers, 
who  did  not  consult  him  before  taking  decisions,  and  did  not  keep 
him  informed  upon  political  events,  especially  in  foreign  affairs. 
From  that  time  he  definitely  and  absolutely  abandoned  politics, 
and  devoted  himself  to  business— especially  mining.  At  the 
trial  of  Dreyfus  at  Rennes,  Casimir-Perier's  evidence,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  General  Merder,  was  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
Dreyfus.    He  died  on  the  nth  of  March  1907. 

CASINO  (diminutive  of  coso,  a  bouse),  the  Italian  name  for  a 
pleasure-house  in  a  garden,  which  has  been  extended  to  a  place 
of  public  amusement  at  pleasure  resorts,  in  which  concerts, 
theatrical  performances  and  public  balls  are  given,  and  which 
usually  contains  a  coft-restauront  and  gaming  saloons.  "  Casino  " 
as  an  architectural  term  is  still  employed  in  France,  and  the 
subject  is  given  in  competitive  programmes  in  the  French  schools 
of  design.  In  the  18th  century  in  England  many  Italian  examples 
were  built  in  the  parks  of  country  mansions,  and  Sir  William 
Chambers  in  his  treatise  on  civil  architecture;  publishes  plates  of 
the  casinos  he  had  built  at  Marino,  near  Dublin,  Wilton  near 
Salisbury)  and  Birdshall,  Yorkshire. 

Casino  or  Cossino  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  game  of  cards  of 
obscure  origin,  played  with  a  full  wbut-peck.  The  object  is  to 
take  as  many  cards  as  possible,  particularly  such  as  have  special 
value.  It  may  be  played  by  two,  three  or  four  persons,  partners 
sitting  opposite  one  another.  The  player  at  the  dealer's  right  is 
called  the  pony  {pone),  the  one  at  his  left  the  eldest  hand.  Ths 
dealer  (selected  by  the  cut  of  the  lowest  card)  deals  four  cards  to 
each  player  by  twos  and  also,  just  before  dealing  to  himself,  four 
to  the  table,  face  upwards.  The  eldest  hand  begins  the  game  by 
playing  a  card  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  he  may  take  one  of 
the  exposed  cards  on  the  table  by  matching  it  with  one  from  his 
own  hand;  or  he  may  put  one  of  his  cards  upon  one  of  the  table 
hand  and  call  the  sum  of  the  pips  (caHed  building);  or  thirdly, 
failing  to  do  either  of  these  things,  he  must  trail,  sV*>  lay  a  card 
face  upwards  on  the  table  beside  the  exposed  cards,  and  the 
player  at  his  left  then  plays  in  his  turn.  When  each  player  has 
played  out  all  four  of  his  cards  the  dealer  deals  four  more  all 
round,  and  the  game  proceeds  until  the  pack  is  exhausted.  The 
game  either  (1)  ends  at  this  juncture,  the  player  having  secure^ 
the  most  points  winning;  or  (2)  the  side  or  player  first  securing 
2i  points  wins;  or  (3)  the  points  secured  in  a  given  number  of 
deals  may  determine  the  winner.  The  points  and  their  respective 
values  ate  as  follows:— Bir  (or  Great)  Cosmo  (ten  of  diamonds),  *; 
Little  Cosmo  (deuce  of  spades),  x;  Cards  (greatest  number),  3; 
Spades  (greatest  number),  x;  Aces,  x  each  or  4  together;  Sweeps, 
x  each.  Thus,  without  sweeps,  the  maximum  points  in  one  deal 
are  xx.  A  sweep  is  a  play  that  clears  the  table  of  all  exposed  cards. 
The  game  then  proceeds  by  the  next  player  placing  a  card  on  the 
table  face  upwards. 

"  Building,"  referred  to  above,  is  done  as  follows.  Should  a  3 
lie  exposed  on  the  table,  a  player  may  place  a  4  upon  it,  saying, 
"  1  build  a  7/'  and,  if  it  is  not  disturbed  before  his  next  turn,  ho 
may  then  take  the  two  cards  with  another  7  from  his  hand.  It 
follows  chat  no  combination  may  be  built  unless  the  builder  holds 
the  proper  card  in  his  band.  But  a  build  may  be  increased.  Thus* 
in  trie  case  dted  above,  another  player  may  put  a  2  upon  the  two 
cards  which  make  7  and  say, "  1  build  9,"  in  which  case  the  original 
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CAflMUM,  an  indent  town  of  Italy,  probably  of  Vobdan 
origin.  Varro  slates  that  the  name  lu  Sabine,  and  meant  forum 
tents,  and  ah»  that  the  town  itself  waaSantnite,  but  he  i»  probably 

but  it  probably  received  the  dlisenahip  in  188  B.C.  It  fat  the 
Most  south-easterly  town  (n  LaUmm  aijeclum,  si  tuated  on  the  Via 
Lathta  about  40  in.  N.  W  of  Capua.  Il  appears  oceusioruilly 
tothehestoryoithoHannibaucWar.  Varropoesessedsvillanear 
It,  In  arnica  later  on  Mark  Antony  held  his  orgies.  Towards  the 
end  of  tho  republic  it  was  a  praiftclura,  and  under  the  empire  it 
appears  a*  a  colony  (perhaps  founded  by  the  triumvirs) ,  though 
in  t»0  (not  Vocal)  inscriptions  it  is  called  miaticipixm.  Sttatw 
""     inn  Important  town;  Varro  mentions  tho  ol 


of  ha  diatrtct  aa  espedaUy  rood.  The  older  Volsciat 
must  have  stood  on  the  hill  (171]  ft.)  above  the  Roman  town 
(148  ft),  where  corafderabterejnaiiisof  fortificalionsin  Cyclopean 
masonry,  of  finely  oitbkrtliaef  limestone,  still  ciist.  The  site  is 
tow  occupied  by  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Caasino 
(¥j.)foundedbyStBtnedjcthim»emn5i9.  A  number  of  Roman 
inscriptions  from  Caiinum  arc  preserved  there.  The  wall  which 
Tons  south-west  and  welt  starting  from  the  west  side  of  Ihe 
Monastery,  for  a  total  length  of  about  jooyds.,  is  not  so  clearly 
traceable  on  the  other  ride  of  the  hal,  though  there  bone  fragment 


■A  the  mountain,  dose  to  the 
ViaLntina,  The  amphitheatre,  erected  by  Ummfdia  Quadraritla 
(whose  paadon  for  acton  hi  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Episi.  vii.  14, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  death  at  the  age  of  about  efghty),  is  still 
■listing:  H  ia  built  of  rpm  witvialum  and  the  five  entrances  are 
by  arches  of  larger  Mocks  of  stone,  it  is  approaimately  circular 
In  plan.  The  external  walls  an  co  ft  high  The  seats  in  the 
interior  have  disappeared.  Above  it  on  the  hillside  is  a  theatre 
ol  tttof  tmmUmm,  leas  well  preserved.     Oote  by  it  a.  bulldinv. 


adomedroof 
ot  the  same  material.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rapido  are 
thermos  called  Mcnticelli,  attributed  to  the  villa  of  Varro.a  partes' 
which,  was  frequently  drawn  by  the  architects  of  the  16th  century 
(T.  Aahbyin  Papas  o(  Uh  British  Sdioci  <u  Ro*e,  ii.  10).  The 
medieval  town  of  S.  Germano,  which  r esumed  the  name  Caasino 
in  1871,  lies  a  little  to  the  north.  The  cathedral  was  founded  in 
the  flth  century,  but  the  present  building  waa  constructed  in  the 
1  j  thtentuTy.  The  church  of  S.  Maria,  ddie  Cinque  Torricon tains 
twelve  ancient  marble  columns;  above  the  town  is  •  picturesque 
medieval  castle.  (T.  As.) 

CAS1EI,  Ml&UBL  (1710-1791),  a  learned  Maronite,  wat  bom 
BtTripoli(Syiia)inmo.  He  studied  at  Roma,  where  he  lectured 
on  Arabic,  Syriac,  Cbaidee,  philosophy  and  theology-  In  174A 
he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  employed  in  the  royal  library  11 
Madrid.  He  waa  successively  appointed  a  member  ol  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  interpreter  of  oriental  lmi||iii|i>  1  to  the 
king,  and  joint-  librarian  at  the  KacoriaL  In  176]  be  became 
principal  librarian,  a  post  which  he  appears  to  have  held  till  his 
death  in  1701.  CasrEi  published  a  work  entitled  Bihiiaikxa 
Arabico-Hispana  ExvrialaBw  (a  vols,,  Madrid,  1700-1770). 
it  is  a  catalogue  of  above  1800  Arabic  MSS.,  winch  he  found  in 
the  library  of  the  F-acorial ;  it  also  contains  a  number  of  quota, 
lions  from  Arabic  works  on  history.  The  MSS.  are  Htt»twl 
according  to  subjects;  the  second  volume  givea  an  account  of 
>  large  collection  of  geographical  and  MWasjcsJ  MSS.,  which 
contain  valuable  information  regarding  the  wars  between  the 
Moors  and  the  Christians  in  Spain.  Caairi'a  work  is  not  yet 
obsolete,  but  a  more  sdentiSc  system  is  adopted  in  Hartwig 
Dercnbourgs  incomplete  treatise.  La  Ifanuiirili  ureeet  df 
rauksrUTrana,  1884). 

CASKET,  a  small  boi  or  coffer,  cotntnonjy  used  for  jewrss, 
money,  papers,  or  other  objects  of  value.  The  etymology  is 
doubtful.  It  is  possibly  a  diminutive  of  "  cask,"  a  barrel  for 
wine  or  other  liquor.    The  Spanish  coict  meant  also  a  skull, 

castor,  to  break  open.La  lin  fiuiigrr.French  cosier,  to  break,  shake. 
The  French  1019*0,  casqurt,  of  the  same  origin  is  only  used  of  a 
helmet,  and  the  sense  of  "  small  chest "  is  not  found  in  languages 
other  than  English.  SkeBt  suggests  that  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  French  caiultt,  diminutive  of  fosse,  box,  Latin  tapsa,  from 
capcrc,  to  hold,  contain,  cf.  English  "case."  History  and 
literature  arc  full  of  relerences  to  the  often  disconcerting  contents 
of  these  famous  receptacles.  The  "  Casket  Lettera  "  fa.tr.)  an 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  history,  Horpagnon'a  casket  plays 
an  important  part  in  MoLiere's  UAvart;  Bluebeard  givea-eos 
too -curious  wile  the  keys  ol  his  caskrla  filled  with  precious  stones; 
the  contents  ol  Sainte-Croii's  casket  brought  about  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  the  marquise  de  BrinvilUera,  the  poisoner. 
This  very  ancient  piece  of  furniture  was  no  doubt  derived  (rem 
the  chest,  which  was  the  original  wardrobe.  It  was  often  an 
object  of  great  value,  covered  with  ivory,  enamel,  or  stamped 
leather,  enriched  with  precious  metals,  or  encrusted  with  jewels. 
One  which  belonged  to  St  Louis  and  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre  is 
covered  with  enamelled  shields  of  arms  and  other  decorations. 
In  (he  16th  and  17th  centuries  secret  hiding-plncce  were  some- 
times in  the  thickness  of  the  lid  or  in  a  lalse  bottom.  The  word 
is  now  little  used— the  natural  result  of  the  desuetude  of  the 

a  "  casket  of  Jewels,"  and  undertakers,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  frequently  use  it  as  a  grandiose  synonym  for  "  coffin." 

CASKET  LETTERS.  This  is  the  name  generally  given  to 
eight  letters,  and  a  sequence  of  irregular  sonnets,  all  described  as 
originally  in  French,  and  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Mary, 
queen  ol  Scots,  to  the  ear)  of  BothweU,  between  January  and 
April  1566-1567.  The  nature  of  these  documenie-SMthecok, 
forged,  or  partly  fortj-d,  partly  genuine— has  been  the  theme  of 
much  discussion.  If  authentic  throughout,  they  antord  perfect 
proofof  Mary's  complicity  in  the  murder  ol  bee  hi 
Lord  Dirnlcy.    The  topic  it  at 
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are  so  delicately  balanced,  that  inquirers  may  change  their 
views,  and  modify  or  reverse  their  opinions,  on  the  appearance  of 
each  fresh  document  that  is  brought  to  light;  or  even  upon  a 
new  consideration  of  existing  evidence.  Controversy  centres 
round  a  very  long  and  singular  undated  epistle  called  "  The 
Glasgow  Letter  "  or  u  Letter  EL"  If  Mary  wrote  all  of  this,  or 
even  wrote  some  compromising  parts  of  it,  she  was  certainly 
guilty.  But  two  questions  remain  to  be  settled— (i)  did  her 
accusers  at  one  time  possess  another  version  of  this  letter  which 
if  it  existed  was  beyond  doubt  a  forgery  ?  and  (a)  is  not  part  of 
Letter  II.  a  forged  interpolation,  based  on  another  document, 
not  by  Mary? 

The  whole  affair  has  been  obscured  and  almost  inextricably 
entangled,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  behaviour  of  Mary's  accusers. 
Of  these  Maitland  of  Lethington  was  consenting  to  Dander's 
murder;  the  earl  of  Morton  had,  at  least,  guilty  foreknowledge; 
the  regent  Moray  (Mary's  natural  brother)  had  "  looked  through 
his  fingers  "  at  the  crime,  and  for  months  remained  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  criminals.  He  also  perjured  himself  when  putting 
before  Elizabeth's  commission  of  inquiry  at  Westminster  (Dec- 
ember 1568)  a  copy  of  the  confession  of  Hepburn  of  Bowton 
(Cotton  MSS.  British  Museum.  Caligula  CI.  fol.  325).  This 
is  attested  as  a  "  true  copy,"  but  Moray,  who  had  been  present 
when  Bowton  was  examined  (December  8,  1567),  knew  that 
the  copy  presented  at  Westminster  (December  1568)  had  been 
mutilated  because  the  excised  passages  were  damning  to  Lething- 
ton and  the  earl  of  Morton,  accomplices  in  the  crime  of  Darnley's 
murder,  and  accomplices  of  Moray  in  his  prosecution  of  his 
sister.  (See  in  Cambridge  University  Library,  MS.  Oo.  47, 
fol.  5  et  seq.  Compare  the  MS.  copy  of  the  confession  in  the 
frotish  Museum,  Cotton  MSS.  Caligula,  C.L  foL  325,  printed 
in  Anderson's  Collections,  vol  iL  pp.  183-188.) 

If  Moray  the  righteous  could  act  thus,  much  more  might  the 
murderer  Morton  perjure  himself  in  his  averment  that  there 
had  been  no  tampering  with  the  Casket  Letters  in  his  custody. 
We  cannot,  in  short,  believe  Mary's  accusers  on  their  oaths. 
When  they  all  went,  in  October-December  1568,  to-  York  and 
London  to  accuse  their  queen — and  before  that,  in  their  pro- 
clamations— they  contradicted  themselves  freely  and  frequently; 
they  put  in  a  list  of  dates  which  made  Mary's  authorship  of  Letter 
IL  impossible;  and  they  rang  the  changes  on  Scots  translations 
of  the  alleged  French  originals,  and  on  the  French  itself.  For 
example,  when  Moray,  after  Mary  was  in  Elizabeth's  power 
(May  16,  1568),  wished  Elizabeth  to  have  the  matter  tried, 
he  in  May-June  1568  sent  John  Wood  to  England  with  Scots 
translations  of  the  letters.  Wood  was  to  ask,  "  if  the  French 
originals  arc  found  to  tally  with  the-Scots  translations,  will  that  be 
reckoned  good  evidence?"  It  was  as  easy  to  send  copies  of 
the  French,  and  thus  give  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the 
Scots  letters  were  altered  on  the  basis  of  information  acquired 
between  May  and  October  1568,  and  that  the  French  versions 
were  made  to  fit  the  new  form  of  the  Scots  copies.  Another 
source  of  confusion,  now  removed,  was  the  later  publication  in 
France  of  the  letters  in  French.  This  French  did  not  correspond 
with  French  copies  of  some  of  the  originals  recently  discovered 
in  Cecil  a  MSS.  and  elsewhere.  But  that  is  no  ground  of  suspicion, 
for  the  published  French  letters  were  not  copies  of  the  alleged 
originals,  but  translations  of  Latin  translations  of  them,  from 
the  Scots  (see  T.  F.  Henderson,  The  Casket  Letters,  1800) .  German 
historians  have  not  made  matters  more  clear  by  treating  the 
Letters  on  the  principle  of  "  the  higher  criticism  "  of  Homer  and 
the  Bible.  They  find  that  the  .documents  are  of  composite 
origin,  partly  notes  from  Mary  to  Darnley,  partly  a  diary  of 
Mary's,  and  so  on;  all  combined  and  edited  by  some  one  who 
played  the  part  of  the  legendary  editorial  committee  of  Peisis- 
tratus  (see  Hoirxa),  which  compiled  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  out 
of  fragmentary  lays .  From  all  these  causes,  and  others,  arise 
confusion  and  suspicion. 

So  much  information  unknown  to  older  disputants  such  as 
GoodaU,  the  elder  Tytler,  Chalmers,  and  Malcolm  Letng,  and  in 
certain  cases  unknown  even  to  Froude  and  Skelton,  has  accrued, 
that  the  question,  can  now  best  be  studied  in  The  Gael*.  Utters,  I 


by  T.  F.  Henderson  (1889;  second  issue,  1800,  being  the  more 
accurate);  in  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Andrew  Lang 
(4th  edition,  1904),  and  in  Henderson's  criticism  of  that  book, 
in  his  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1005)  (Appendix  A).  The  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  here  is  that  of  Henderson,  but  it  is  reached 
independently. 

The  history  of  the  letters  must  be  given  in  summary.  Hen- 
derson, in  The  Casket  Letters  (1889),  was  the  first  to  publish  and 
use  as  evidence  a  document  of  which  the  existence  was  made 
known  in  the  fifth  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  historical 
manuscripts.  It  is  a  sworn  statement  of  the  carl  of  Morton, 
written  in  1568.  A  silver  casket  (originally  Mary's  property, 
but  then  in  the  possession  of  Bothwell)  was  placed  in  his  hands 
on  the  20th  of  June,  and  was  inspected  by  several  nobles  and 
gentlemen  on  the  21st  of  June  1567.  Morton  denies  that  the 
contents,  the  letters,  sonnets,  and  some  other  papers,  had  been 
fn  any  way  tampered  with.  But  if  Moray  could  knowingly 
submit  garbled  evidence,  Morton's  oath  is  of  no  value  if  un- 
corroborated. 

Mary  was,  on  the  21st  of  June  1567,  a  prisoner  in  Loch  Leven 
Castle.  A  messenger  was  at  once  sent  from  EdinburgiKo  London 
with  a  letter  from  Lethington  and  a  verbal  message.  By  the  1 2th 
of  July,  de  Silva,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  reports  on  the 
authority  of  the  French  ambassador  that  du  Croc,  French  envoy 
to  Scotland,  avers  that  Mary's  Scottish  enemies  have  autograph 
letters  of  hers  proving  her  guilt,  and  himself  possesses  copies. 
Of  these  copies  no  more  is  heard,  and  they  cannot  be  found* 
According  to  de  Silva,  Elizabeth  said  that  she  did  not  believe 
in  the  Letters,  and  that  Lethington,  who  wipte  to  Cedl  on  the 
21st  of  June,  and  sent  a  verbal  message  by  the  bearer,  "  had 
behaved  badly  in  the  matter," — whether  that  of  the  letters,  or  in 
general.  On  what  evidence  she  based  that  opinion,  u  she 
really  held  it,  is  unknown.  In  December  1567  the  Scottish 
parliament  was  informed  that  the  letters  were  signed  by  Mary 
(they  are  unsigned),  but  the  phrase  is  not  used  in  the  subsequent 
act  of  parliament.  The  letters  were  exhibited  and  apparently 
were  read,  probably  read  aloud.  Mary's  party  in  September 
1568  declared  that  they  were  garbled,  and  that  the  handwriting 
was  not  hers.  In  the  end  of  Jury  1567  the  earl  of  Moray,  Mary's 
brother,  passing  through  London  from  France,  told  de  Silva, 
as  de  Silva  reported  to  his  government,  that  there  was  proof 
of  Mary's  guilt  in  a  letter  of  three  double  sheets  of  paper  signed 
by  her 

According  to  Moray's  version  of  the  letter,  Mary  was  to  try 
to  poison  Darnley  in  a  house  on  the  way  between  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  where  he  and  she  were  to  stop.  Clearly  Lot4 
Livingstone's  house,  Callendar,  where  they  did  rest  on  their 
journey,  is  intended.  If  this  failed,  Mary  would  put  Darnley 
'in  the  house  where  the  explosion  was  arranged  for  the  night 
upon  which  one  of  the  servants  was  to  be  married."  No  such 
arrangement  had  been  made,  as  the  confessions  of  the  murderem, 
at  which  Moray  was  present,  clearly  prove.  It  may  be  said  that 
de  Silva  means  "  the  house  in  which  theexplosion  was  afterwarde 
arranged."  But  the  earl  of  T^nnox,  Darnley's  father,  understood 
Moray  to  mean  that  as  early)  as  January  41-12,  1567,  the 
house  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  where  Darnley  was  slain,  had  already  been 

ned.  Moray's  version  of  the  letter  made  Mary  tell  BothweB 
.  oison  or  put  away  his  wife.  No  such  matters  occur  in  Letter 
II. ,  Moray  spoke,  he  said,  on  the  authority  of  u  a  man  who  had 
read  the  letter  "  A  similar  account  of  this  letter  is  given  in  a 
document  of  Darnley's  father,  the  earl  of  Lennox  (Cambridge 
University  Library  MSS.  Oo.  7. 47;  t  17  b.).  Can  we  suppose 
that  "  the  man  who  had  read  the  letter"  invented  much  of  its 
contents,  and  told  them  to  Moray,  who  told  de  Silva,  and  toid 
Darnley's  father,  Lennox,  then  in  or  near  London '( 

At  this  point  comes  in  the  evidence — unknown  to  Froude, 
Skelton,  Hosack,  and  Henderson  in  his  book  The  Casket  Letters— 
of  a  number  of  documents,  notes  of  information,  and  indictments 
of  .Mary,  written  for  or  by  the  earl  of  Lennox.  These  MSS 
are  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  and  were  transcribed 
by  Father  Stevenson.  His  transcripts  were  brought  to  tight  by 
Father  foUea,  S,  J.,  who  lent  them*  with  his  own  nousoo  them, 
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to  Andrew  Lang  for  use  hi  his  book,  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart 
(1000-1904). 

Not  one  of  the  Lennox  documents  is  dated;  all  but  one  are 
endorsed  in  an  English  hand  of  the  period.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  they  were  selected  by  Lennox  from  his  papers,  and  lent  by 
him  to  some  one  who  was  writing  against  Mary.  Among  them 
(Cambridge  University  MSS.  Oo.  7.  47.  foL  17  b.)  is  a  long 
indictment  of  Mary,  in  which  Lennox  describes  a  wicked  letter  of 
•hers.  As  has  been  said,  he  closely  follows  Moray's  version  re- 
ported by  de  Sihra  in  July  1567.  Lennox  also  gives  several 
stories  of  cruel  words  of  Mary  spoken  to  Darnley  in  the  hearing 
of  her  servants. 

Now,  on  the  nth  of  June  1568,  Lennox  was  in  the  company  of 
John  Wood,  a  creature  of  Moray's,  and  Wood,  as  we  saw,  brought 
copies  of  the  Scots  renderings  of  the  Letters  into  England  in 
May-June  1568.  It  was  argued  by  Andrew  Lang  that  Wood 
was  likely  to  show  these  letters  to  Lennox;  and  that  as  Lennox 
follows  Moray's  version  of  Mary's  long  and  murderous  letter* 
and  does  not  follow  Letter  II.,  the  murderous  letter  (a  forgery) 
was  then  part  of  the  dossier  of  Mary's  accusers.  Again,  as 
Lennox's  indictment  of  Mary  (Cambridge  Oo.  7.  47.  fol.  17  b.) 
is  rife  in  "  reports  and  savings  of  Mary's  servants  "  about  her 
cruel  words  to  Darnley,  and  as  Lennox  had  not  these  reports 
on  the  11th  of  June  1568,  for  on  that  day  he  wrote  to  Scotland 
asking  his  friends  to  discover  them  and  send  them  to  him,  the 
indictment  (Oo.  7.  47)  must  have  been  composed  long  after  the 
x  ith  of  June.  This  must  be  so,  for  Lennox's  letters  of  the  nth, 
of  June  were  intercepted  by  his  foes,  the  Hamiltons,  and  were 
found  in  the  Hamilton  Muniment  Room.  Thus  answers  to 
his  inquiries  were  delayed.  (The  letters  of  Lennox  were  published 
in  Miscellany  of  the  Maitiond  Club,  vol  iv.) 

Henderson,  on  the  other  side,  believes  that  Wood  "indu- 
bitably "  showed  to  Lennox  the  Scots  copies  of  the  Casket 
Letters  about  the  nth  of  June  1568.  But  Lennox,  he  says, 
could  not  quote  Letter  II.  in  his  indictment  against  Mary, 
and  had  to  rest  on  Moray's  version  of  July  1 567,  because  Lennox's 
indictment  was  completed,  and  even  laid  before  Elizabeth,  as 
early  as  the  28th  of  May  1568.  Henderson  seeks  to  prove  that 
this  is  so  by  quoting  from  Chalmers's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (voL 
ii  p.  289)  the  statement  that  Lennox  and  his  wife  on  that  day 
presented  to  Elizabeth  a  "Bill  of  Supplication  ";  and  (though  he 
submits  that  the  indictment  [Oo,  7.  47]  is  a  draft  for  the  Bill) 
lie  strengthens  his  case  by  heading  the  indictment,  which  be 
publishes,  Bill  of  Supplications  The  document,  in  fact,  is 
unendorsed,  and  without  a  title,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of 
"  supplication  "  in  it.  It  is  a  self-contradictory  history  of  the 
relations  between  Mary  and  Darnley. 

Henderson's  contention  therefore  seems  erroneous.  Lennox 
could  not  begin  to  prepare  an  English  indictment  against  Mary 
till  she  was  in  England  and  in  Elizabeth's  power.  He  could  not 
hear  of  this  fact— Mary's  arrival  in  England  (May  16,  1568) — 
before,  say,  the  19th  of  May;  and  between  the  10th  of  May  and 
the  28th  of  May  he  could  not  write  for  and  receive  from  Scotland 
"  the  reports  and  sayings  of  her  servants."  He  did  not  possess 
them  on  the  nth  of  June,  when  he  asked  for  them;  he  did  not 
get  them  at  once,  for  his  letters  were  intercepted;  the  indictment 
(Oo.  7.  47)  is  rich  in  them;  therefore  that  paper  is  not  the  "  Bill 
of  Supplication"  of  the  28th  of  May 

Thus  the  question  remains,  why,  if  Wood  about  the  nth  of 
June  showed  to  Lennox  Letter  II  in  Scots,  did  Lennox  follow 
Moray's  erroneous  version  of  July  1567  ?  Because  in  June  1568 
that  version,  forged,  was  in  the  Scots  collection  of  the  Casket 
Letters  ?  If  so,  there  was  time  for  Lennox  to  lend  to  the  accusers 
certain  notes  which  a  retainer  of  his,  Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordan 
Hill,  swore  (December  o,  1568)  that  he  bad  made  for  Lennox 
(about  January  22,  1567)  of  secret  conversations  between 
Darnley  and  Mary.  Lennox  (June  11,  1568)  asked  Crawford 
for  his  reminiscences,  not  of  Darnley's  reports  of  his  talks  with 
Mary,  but  of  Crawford's  own  interview  with  her  as  she  entered 
Glasgow  to  visit  Darnley,  probably  on  the  21st  of  January  1567. 
It  follows  that  Lennox  possessed  Crawford's  written  notes  of 
the  Darnley  and  Mary  conversations.    If  he  had  not  possessed 


them  on  the  nth  of  June  1568,  he  must  have  ashed  Crawford 
for  hb  reminiscences  of  these  talks.    But  he  did  not  ask. 

Crawford's  evidence  was  all-important,  because  it  corroborated 
Mary's  own  account  of  her  interviews  with  Darnley  in  Letter  IL 
That  part  of  the  letter  then,  it  is  argued  by  many,  is  a  forged 
interpolation  based  on  Crawford's  notes  and  memories.  The 
force  of  this  contention  lies  in  the  close  verbal  identities  between 
Crawford's  account  of  the  Darnley-Mary  interviews  (see  Craw* 
ford's  Declaration  of  December  9,  1568,  in  Lang's  Mystery 
of  Mary  Stuart,  pp.  428-431;  from  State  Papers  Scotland, 
Elizabeth  vol.  xin.  No.  14.  Record  Office)  and  the  correspond* 
ing  passages  in  Letter  II.  (Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,  pp.  306-308). 
The  verbal  identities  can  only  baexplained  in  one  of  the  following 
ways.  Either  Letter  n.  is  here  based  on  Crawford;  or  Crawford 
has  copied  Letter  II.  by  way  of  corroborating  it  (a.  fatal  step, 
if  the  case  came  before  a  modern  English  court  of  justice);  or 
Darnley's  memory  of  his  conversation  with  Mary  was  so  fresh, 
when  he  dictated  his  recollection  of  it  to  Crawford  on  sxst-aand 
January  1567,  that  he  reported  speeches  in  almost  the  very 
same  words  as  Mary  used  in  writing  Letter  IL  Henderson  prefers 
the  hypothesis  that  Lennox  had  lost  Crawford's  notes;  and  that 
the  identities  are  explained  by  the  "remarkably  good  memories 
of  Crawford  and  Mary,  or  by  the  more  likely  supposition  that 
Crawford,  before  preparing  his  declaration  for  the  conference  " 
(at  Westminster,  December  1568)  "  refreshed  his  memory  by 
the  letter."    (Letter  U.t  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  p.  650.) 

Mary  did  not  need  a  particularly  good  memory;  if  she  wrote, 
she  wrote  unchecked  her  recollections  of  the  day's  talk.  Bnt 
no  human  memory  of  a  conversation  reported  on  the  22nd  of 
January  1567,  could  be  so  nearly  "  word  perfect "  as  Crawford's 
must  have  been  two  years  later.  If  Crawford  "  refreshed  Ms 
memory  by  the  letter,"  he  exposed  himself,  and  the  entire  case, 
by  copying  whole  passages,  often  with  few  verbal  changes.  If 
he  had  access  to  his  original  notes  of  the  2  ist  and  2  2nd  of  January 
1567,  then  he  was  safe— that  is,  if  Darnley's  memory  of  the  con- 
versations tallied  so  exactly  with  Mary's.  Whether  that  could 
be,  Darnley  dictating  while  still  hot  from  the  exciting  inter- 
change of  words  which  he  meant  to  report,  is  a  question*  for 
psychologists.  Experiments  made  by  a  person  who  possesses 
a  good  memory  seem  to  show  that  the  thing  is  very  possible, 
especially  if  Darnley  revised  Crawford's  notes. 

Thus  the.  probabilities  are  delicately  balanced.  But  if  any 
one  compares  Crawford's  whole  declaration  with  Letter  II.  in 
Scots,  he  will  find  that' Crawford  has  sources  of  information  not 
yielded  by  Letter  II.;  while  Letter  IL  abounds  in  matter  spoken 
by  Mary  and  Darnley  which  could  not  be  borrowed  by  the 
hypothetical  forger  from  Crawford's  Declaration,  for  it  does  not 
contain  the  facts.  These  facts,  again,  in  Letter  IL ,  are  worthless 
to  a  forger,  because  they  concern  matters  never  alluded  to  in  any 
of  the  records;  never  employed  in  any  indictment  (though 
Lennox's  are  copious  in  private  talk  between  Darnley  and  Mary, 
"  reports  of  her  servants  "),  and  totally  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  t)ie  accusers.  Here  is  one  of  several  examples.  Letter  II.  has, 
and  Crawford  has  not,  the  statement  that  Darnley  "  showed  me, 
amongst  other  talk,  that  he  knew  well  enough  that  my  brother 
had  revealed  to  me  what  he  (Darnley)  had  spoken  at  Stirling* 
Of  this  he  (Darnley)  denies  half,  and  above  all  that  he  (the 
brother?)  ever  came  to  his  (Darnley's)  chamber," 

Nothing  is  known  about  this  matter.  The  Lennox  papers  are 
full  of  reports  of  bitter  words  that  passed  between  Darnley  and 
Mary  at  Stirling  (December  1566),  where  Darnley  was  sulking 
apart  while  the  festivities  of  the  baptism  of  his  son  (later 
James  VI.)  were  being  held.  But  nothing  is  said  in  the  Lennox 
papers  of  words  spoken  by  Darnley  to 'Mary's  brother  (probably 
Lord  Robert  of  Holyrood)  and  revealed  by  Lord  Robert  to  Mary, 
Lord  Robert  was  the  only  friend  of  Darnley  in  Mary's  entourage; 
and  he  even,  according  to  the  accusers,  warned  him  of  his  danger 
in  Kirk  o'  Field,  to  which  they  said  that  a  Casket  Letter  (III.) 
referred.    The  reference  is  only  to  be  seen  by  willing  eye*. 

Is  it  credible  that  a  forger,  using  Crawford's  Declaration,  which 
is  silent  as  to  Mary's  brother  at  Stirling,  should  have  superfluously 
added  what  is  not  to  any  purpose  ?    Could  he  hjave  combines) 
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with  Crawford's  matter  the  passage  "  he  (Darnley)  showed  me 
almost  all  that  is  in  name  of  the  Bishop  and  Sutherland,  and  yet 
I  have  never  touched  a  word  of  what  you  (Bothwell)  showed 
me ; .  .  .  and  by  complaining  of  the  Bishop,  I  have  drawn  it  aU 
out  of  him. " 

Who.but  Mary  herself  could  have  written  about  this  unknown 
affair  of  the  Bishop,  and  what  had  the  supposed  forger  to  gain 
by  inventing  and  adding  these  references  to  affairs  unconnected 
with  the  case? 

There  remains  what  looks  like  absolute  proof  that,  in  essence, 
Crawford's  Declaration  and  Letter  U.are  independent  documents. 
We  are  not  aware  that  this  crucial  point  has  been  noticed  by  the 
earlier  critics  of  the  Letters.  In  Letter  II.  (paragraph  7,  p.  398, 
in  Lang's  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,  1901)  Mary  writes,  "  I  asked 
why  he  (Darnley)  would  pass  away  in  the  English  amp.  He 
denies  it,  and  swears  thereunto;  but  he  grants  that  he  spoke 
unto  the  men."  Here  Crawford's  declaration  has,  "  She  asked 
him  why  he  would  pass  away  in  the  English  ship.  He  answered 
that  he  had  spoken  with  the  Englishman,  but  not  of  mind  to  go 
away  with  him.  And,  if  he  had,  it  had  not  been  without  cause, 
considering  how  he  was  used.  For  he  had  neither  {means)  to 
sustain  himself  nor  his  servants,  and  need  not  make  further 
rehearsal  thereof,  seeing  she  knew  it  as  well  as  he."  (Mystery  of 
Mary  Stuart,  p.  429.) 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  doubtful  whether  these  complaints 
are  words  of  Darnley's,  or  an  indignant  addition  by  his  friend 
Crawford.  But  Mary,  in  Letter  II.,  shows  that  the  complaints 
and  the  self-defence  are  Darnley's  own.  It  was  in  paragraph  7 
that  she  wrote  about  the  English  ship;  she  did  not  then  give 
Darnley's  remonstrances,  as  Crawford  does.  But  in  paragraph 
18  (Mystery,  p.  406)  Mary  returns  to  the  subject,  and  writes,  "  He 
(Darnley)  spoke  very  bravely  at  the  beginning,  as  the  bearer  will 
show  you,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Englishmen,  and  of  his  depart- 
ing; but  in  the  end  he  returned  to  his  humility." 

Thus  it  is  certain  that  Darnley  had  reported  to  Crawford  his 
brave  words  and  reproaches  of  Mary,  which  Crawford  gives  in  the 
proper  place.  But  Letter  II.  omits  them  in  that  place  (para- 
graph 7);  and  only  on  her  second  day  of  writing,  in  paragraph 
18,  does  Mary's  mind  recur  to  Darnley's  first  brave  words — "  he 
spoke  very  bravely  at  the  beginning,"  about  his  wrongB, "  but  in 
the  end  he  returned  again  to  his  humility  " 

Here  is  proof  positive  that  Crawford  does  not  copy  Letter  II., 
but  gives  Darnley's  words  as  reported  to  him  by  Darnley— 
words  that  Darnley  was  proud  of, — while  Mary,  returning  on  the 
second  day  of  writing  to  the  topic,  does  not  quote  Darnley's 
brave  words,  but  merely  contrasts  his  speaking  "  very  bravely 
at  the  beginning"  with  his  pitiful  and  craven  later  submission; 
"  he  has  ever  the  tear  in  his  eye,"  with  what  follows.  (Mystery, 
paragraph  12,  p.  402.) 

When  we  add  to  these  and  other  proofs  the  strange  lists  of 
memoranda  in  the  middle  of  the  pages  of  the  letter,  and  the 
breach  in  internal  chronology  which  was  apparently  caused  by 
Mary's  writing,  on  her  second  day,  on  the  dean  verso  of  a  page 
on  the  other  side  of  which  she  had  written  some  lines  during  her 
tret  night  in  Glasgow;  when  we  add  the  dramatic  changes  of  her 
mood,  and  the  heart  breaking  evidence  of  a  remorse  not  stifled 
by  lawless  love,  we  seem  compelled  to  believe  that  she  wrote  the 
whole  of  Letter  II.,  that  none  of  it  is  forged. 

In  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  the  evidence  for  an  early  forged 
tetter  was  presented  with  confidence;  the  interpolation  of 
forgeries  based  on  Crawford's  declaration  was  more  dubiously 
Suggested.  That  position  the  writer  now  abandons.  It  may  be 
asked  why,  after  being  with  Wood  on  the  nth  of  June,  did 
Lennox  stUl  rely  on  Moray's  version  of  Mary's  letter?  The  reply 
may  be  that  the  Scots  versions  were  regarded  as  a  great  secret; 
that  Lennox  was  a  married  man;  and  that  though  Lennox  in 
June  knew  about  Mary's  letters,  doubtless  from  Wood,  or  from 
common  report  (Bishop  Jewell  in  a  letter  of  August  1 567  mentions 
that  he  had  heard  of  them),  yet  Wood  did  not  show  to  hrm'the 
Scots  copies.  Lennox  quotes  Letter  II.  later,  in  an  indictment 
to  be  read  to  the  commission  sittfng  at  York  (October  1 568). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Lennox  after  meeting  Wood  wrote  to 


Crawford  for  his  reminiscence*  of  his  own  interview  with  Mary 
(January  21,  1567),  and  as  these  reminiscences  were  only  useful 
as  corroborative  of  Mary's  account  in  Letter  II.,  it  seems  that 
Wood  had  either  shown  Lennox  the  letters  or  had  spoken  of 
their  contents.  In  that  case,  when  Lennox  later  quotes  Moray's 
version,  not  Letter  II.  itself,  he  is  only  acting  with  the  self- 
contradictory  stupidity  which  pervades  his  whole  indictment 
(Oo.  7. 47.  foL  17  b.). 

The  letters  are  not  known  to  have  been  seen  by  any  man — they 
or  the  silver  casket— titer  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  (who 
possessed  them).  In  May  1584  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador 
to  Holyrood,  had  endeavoured  to  procure  them  for  Elizabeth* 
M  for  the  secrecy  and  benefit  of  the  cause."  Conceivably  the 
letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  James  VI.  and  were  destroyed  by 
bis  orders.  (A.  L.) 

CASLON,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  English  typefounders. 
Wimam  Caslon  (1692-1766),  the  first  of  the  name,  was  born  at 
CradJey,  Worcestershire,  and  in  17 16  started  business  in  London 
as  an  engraver  of  gun  locks  and  barrels,  and  as  a  bookbinder's 
tool-cutter.  Being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  printers, 
he  was  induced  to  fit  up  a  type  foundry,  largely  through  the 
encouragement  of  William  Bowyer.  The  distinction  and  Icgi* 
bility  of  his  type  secured  him  the  patronage  of  the  leading 
printers  of  the  day  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  The  use 
of  Caslon  types,  discontinued  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  was  revived  about  1845  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  and  used  for  printing  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby  (a 
pseudo- 17th-century  story)  by  the  Chiswick  Press.  The  head* 
line  on  this  page  is  "  Caslon  Old  Face."-  He  died  on  the  23rd  of 
January  1766.  His  son,  William  Caslon  (1720-1778),  who  had 
been  partner  with  his  father  for  some  years,  continued  the 
business. 

CASPARI,  KARL  PAUL  (18 14-1892),  German  Lutheran 
theologian  and  orientalist,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Dessau, 
Annalt,  on  the  8th  of  February  1814.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,  became  a  Christian  in  1838,  and  in  1857  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Christiania,  having  declined  invitations 
to  Rostock  and  Erlangen.  He  died  at  Christiania  on  the  nth 
of  April  1892.  Caspar!  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  an  Arable 
grammar  (Grammatka  Arabica,  2  vols.,  1844-1848;  new  edition, 
Arabiscke  GrammaHk,  edited  by  A.  Miiller;  5th  ed.  1887).  He 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  dogmatic  and  historical  works  on  baptism,  and 
from  1857  helped  to  edit  the  Tkeologisk  Tidskrift  for  den  tvan* 
gdisk-bdherske  Kirk*  i  Norge.  His  writings  include:  Beitrtg* 
tttr  BMeitnng  in  Jesafa  (1848),  and  Alie  und  heue  QudUn  *ur 
Gtschichte  des  Tauf symbols  und  der  Glaubensregd  (1879). 

CASPIAN  SEA  (anc  Mate  Caspium  or  Mare  Hyreanhm; 
Russian,  Katpiyskoe  More,  formerly  Hvalynskoe  More;  Persian, 
DaryaJ-Khytyr  or  Gurzem;  Tatar,  Ak-dHmgkiz',  the  Sikim  and 
Junanoi  the  ancient  Eastern  geographers),  an  inland  sea  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  36*  40'  to  470  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
from  46*  50*  to  550  10'  E.  long.  Its  length  is  760  m.  from  N". 
to  S.,  and  its  breadth  100  to  280  m.,  and  its-  area  reaches 
ro0,3;*o  sq.  m.,  of  which  865  sq.  m.  belong  to  its  islands.  It 
fills  the  deepest  part  of  a  vast  depression,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Aralo-Caspian  depression,  once  an  inland  sea,  the  Eurasian 
Mediterranean  or  Sarmatian  Ocean.  At  the  present  time  its 
surface  lies  86  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  or  96-7  ft.  according 
to  the  Aral-Caspian  levelling1  ar:a  243-7  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  Aral. 

Hydrography  and  Shores.— -The  hydrography  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  has  been  studied  by  von  Baer,  by  N.  Ivashintsev  (1819-1871) 
in  1862-1870,  by  O.  Grimm,  N.  I.  Andrusov  (1895),  and  by  J. 
B.  Spindler  (1897),  N.  von  Seidlitz  and  N.  Knipovfch  (1904) 
since  the  last  quoted  date.  Its  b^>in  is  divided  naturally  into 
three  sections — (1)  A  northern,  forming  in  the  east  the  Gulf 
of  Mortvyi  Kultuk  or  Tsarevich  Bay.  This  is  the  shallowest 
part,  barely  reaching  a  depth  of  20  fathoms.    It  is  being  gradually 

1  By  the  triangulation  of  1840  its  level  was  found  to  be  84  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Caucasus  triangulation  of 
1860-1870  cave  89  ft. 
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silted  uj>  by  the  sedimentary  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  Volga,  Ural  and  Terek.  The  western  shore,  from  the  delta 
of  the  Volga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuma,  a  distance  of  170  m., 
is  gashed  by  thousands  of  narrow  channels  or  lagoons,  termed 
Unions,  from  12  to  30  m.  in  length,  and  separated  in  some  cases 
by  chains  of  hillocks,,  called  bugors,  in  others  by  sandbanks. 
These  channels  are  filled,  sometimes  with  sea-water,  sometimes 
with  overflow  water  from  the  Volga  and  the  Kuma.  The  coast- 
line of  the  Gulf  of  Mortvyi  Kultuk  on  the  north-east  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  formed  hy  a  range  of  low  calcareous  hills,  constituting 
the  rampart  of  the  Ust-Urt  plateau,  which  intervenes  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  On  the  south  this  gulf  is  backed 
by  the  conjoined  peninsulas  of  Busachi  and  Manghishlak, 
into  which  penetrates  the  long,  narrow,  curving  bay  or  fjord  of 
Kaidak  or  Kara-su.  (2)  South  of  the  line  joining  the  Bay  of 
Kuma  with  the  Manghishlak  peninsula,  in  440  xo'  N.  lat,  the 
western  shore  is  higher  and  the  water  deepens  considerably, 
being  over  one-half  of  the  area  50  fathoms,  while  the  maximum 
depth  (between  41°  and  420  N.  lat.)  reaches  437  fathoms.  This, 
the  middle  section  of  the  Caspian*  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
Apsheron  peninsula,  receives  the  Terek  and  several  smaller 
streams  {e.g.  Sulak,  Samur),  that  drain  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Caucasus.  At  Derbent,  just  north  of  420  lat.,  a  spur  of  the 
Caucasus  approaches  so  dose  to  the  sea  as  to  leave  room  for  only 
a  narrow  passage,  the  Caspiae  Pylae  or  Albanae  Porta*,  whkh 
has  been  fortified  for  cen  tunes.  The  eastern  shore  of  this  section 
of  the  sea  is  also  formed  by  the  Ust-Urt  plateau,  which  rises 
550  ft.  to  750  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian;  but  in  420  N. 
lat.  the  Ust-Urt  recedes  from  the  Caspian  and  circles  round  the 
Gulf  of  Kara-boghaz  or  Kara-bugaz  (also  called  Aji-darya  and 
Kuli-darya).  This  subsidiary  basin  is  separated  from  the 
Caspian  by  a  narrow  sandbar,  pierced  by  a  strait  ii  m.  long 
and  only  115  to  170  yds.  wide,  through  which  a  current  flows 
continuously  into  the  gulf  at  the  rate  of  i\  to  5  m.  an  hour, 
the  mean  velocity  at  the  surface  being  3  m.  an  hour.  To  this 
there  exists  no  compensating  outflow  current  at  a  greater 
depth,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  similar  situations.  The  area  of 
this  lateral  basin  being  about  7100  sq.  m.,  and  its  depth  but 
comparatively  slight  (3}  to  36  ft),  the  evaporation  is  very  ap- 
preciable (amounting  to  3*2  ft  per  annum),  and  sufficient, 
according  to  von  Baer,  to  account  for  the  perpetual  inflow  from 
the  Caspian.  South  of  the  Kara-Boghaz  Bay  the  coast  rises 
again  in  another  peninsula,  formed  by  an  extension  of  the 
Balkhan  Mountains.  This  marks  (400  N.  lat.)  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  middle  section  of  the  Caspian.  This  basin  may 
be,  on  the  whole,  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  synclinal 
depression  of  the  Manych,  which  stretches  along  the  northern  foot 
Of  the  Caucasus,  from  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It  is  separated  from 
(3),  the  southern^and  deepest  section  of  the  Caspian,  by  a  sub- 
marine ridge  (30  to  150  fathoms  of  water),  which  links  the  main 
range  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  west  with  the  Kopet-dagh  in  the 
Transcaspian  region  on  the  east.  This  section  of  the  sea  washes 
on  the  south  the  base  of  the  Elbuzz  range  in  Persia,  sweeping 
round  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kura,  a  little  north  of  the  Bay  of 
Kixil-agach,  to  Astarabad  at  an  average  distance  of  40  m.  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A  little  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Enzeli, 
which  resembles  the  Kara-boghaz,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  the  Send-rud  pours  into  the  Caspian  the  drainage  of  the 
western  cad  of  the  Elbuxz.  range,  and  several  smaller  streams 
bring  down  the  precipitation  that  falls  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  same  range  farther  to  the  east.  Near  it*  south-east  corner 
the  Caspian  is  entered  by  the  Atrck,  which  drains  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Turkoman  (NX.)  frontier  of  Persia.  Farther 
north,  on  the  east  coast,  opposite  to  the  Bay  of  Kiztl-agach, 
somes  the  Balkhan  or  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  In,  the  summer  of 
1804  a  subterranean  volcano  was  observed  in  this  basin  of  the 
Caspian,  in  38°  io'  N.  lat  and  520  $f  E.  long.  The  depth  in 
this  section  ranges  from  300  to  500  fathoms,  with  a  marimitm 
oi  602  fathoms. 

Drainage  Area  and  Farmer  Extent. — The  catchment  area  from 
which  the  Caspian  is  fed  extends  to  a  very  much  greater  distance 
on.  the  west  and  north  than  it  does  on  the  south  and  east.    From 


the  former  it  is  entered  by  the  Volga,  which  is  estimated  to  drain 
an  area  of  560,000  sq.  m.,  the  Ural  96,000  sq.  m.,  the  Terek 
59,000  sq.  m.,  the  Sulak  7000  sq.  m.,  the  Samur  4250  sq.  m.; 
as  compared  with  these,  there  comes  from  the  south  and  east 
the  Kura  and  Aras,  draining  the  south  side  of  the  Caucasus 
over  87,250  sq.  m.,  and  the  Send-rud  and  the  Atrek,  both  rela: 
tively  short  Altogether  it  is  estimated  (by  von  Dingelstcdt) 
that  the  total  discharge  oi  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Caspian  amounts  annually  to  a  volume  equal  to  174-5  cub.  m. 
Were  there  no  evaporation,  this  would  raise  the  surface  of 
the  sea  5 1  ft.  annually.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  entire 
volume  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Caspian  is  only  just 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Indeed 
in  recent  times  the  level  appears  to  have  undergone  several 
oscillations.  From  the  researches  of  Philippov  it  appears  that 
during  the  period  1851-1888  the  level  reached  a  maximum  on 
three  separate  occasions,  namely  in  1868-1869, l88a  and  1885, 
while  in  1853  and  1873  it  stood  at  a  minimum;  the  range  of 
these  oscillations  did  not,  however,  exceed  3  ft  6§  in.  The 
Russian  expedition  which  investigated  the  Kara-boghaz  in 
1806  concluded  that  there  is  no  permanent  subsidence  in  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  these  periodical  fluctuations, 
there  are  also  seasonal  oscillations,  the  level  being  lowest  in 
January  and  highest  in  the  summer. 

The  level  of  the  Caspian,  however,  was  formerly  about  the 
same  as  the  existing  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  although  now  some 
86  ft  below  it  This  is  shown  by  the  evidences  of  erosion  on 
the  face  of  the  rocks  which  formed  the  original  shore-line  of  its 
southern  basin,  those  evidences  existing  at  the  height  of  65  to 
80  ft  above  the  present  level.  That  a  rapid  subsidence  did  take 
place  from  the  higher  level  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  between 
it  and  the  present  level  there  is  an  absence  of  indications  of 
erosive  energy.  There  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  formerly  the, 
area  of  the  Caspian  was  considerably  greater  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Pallas 
had  his  attention  arrested  by  the  existence  of  the  salt  lakes  and 
dry  saline  deposits  on  the  steppes  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian, 
and  at  great  distances  from  its  snores,  and  by  the  presence  in  the 
same  localities  of  shells  of  the  same  marine  fauna  as  that  which 
now  inhabits  that  sea,  and  he  suggested,  the  obvious  explanation 
that  those  regions  must  formerly  have  been  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  And  it  is  indeed  the  fact  that  large  portions 
of  the  vast  region  comprised  between  the  lower  Volga,  the  Aral- 
Irtysh  water-divide,  the  Dzungarian  Ala-tau,  and  the  outliers 
of  the  Tian-shan  and  Hindu-kush  systems  are  actually  covered 
with  Aralo-Caspian  deposits,  nearly  always  a  yellowish-grey 
clay,  though  occasionally  they  assume  the  character  of  a  more  or 
less  compact  sandstone  of  the  same  colour.  These  deposits 
attain  their  maximum  thickness  of  90  ft  east  of  the  Caspian, 
and  have  in  many  parts  been  excavated  and  washed  away  by 
the  rivers  (which  have  frequently  changed  their  beds)  or  been, 
transported  by  the  winds,  which  sweep  with  unmitigated 
violence  across  those  wide  unsheltered  expanses.  The  typical 
fossils  unearthed  in  these  deposits  are  shells  of  species  now  living 
in  both  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  though  in  the  shallow  parts 
of  both  seas  only,  namely  (according  to  Ivan  V.  Mushketov 
(1850-1902])  Cardium  edukr  Dreissena  polymorph,  Ncrilina 
liturata,  Adacna  vitrca,  Hydrobia  stagnalis,  in  the  Kara-kum 
desert,  and  Lilhoglyphus  caspius,  Hydrobia  stagnalis,  Anodonta 
ponderosa  and  the  sponge  Mdchnikovia  tuberculata,  in  the  Kizfl- 
kum  desert  The  exact  limits  of  the  ancient  Aralo-Caspian  sea 
are  not  yet  settled,  except  in  the  north-west,  where  the  Ergeni 
Hills  of  Astrakhan  constitute  an  unmistakable  barrier.  North- 
wards these  marine  deposits  are  known  to  exist  80  m.  away  from 
Lake  Aral,  though  they  do  not  cross  the  Aral-Irtysh  water- 
divide,  so  that  this  sea  will  not  probably  have  been  at  that  time 
connected  with  the  Arctic,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  eastern 
limits  of  these  deposits  lie  about  100  m.  from  Lake  Aral,  though 
Severtsov  maintained  that  they  penetrate  into  the  basin  of  Lake 
Balkash.  Southwards  they  have  been  observed  without  a  break 
for  160  m.  from  Lake  Aral,  namely  in  the  Sary-kamysh  depression 
(the  surface  of  which  lies  below  the  level  of  the  Caspian)  and  up 
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the  Vthoi  trench  for  100  m.  from  the  latter  sea.  How  far  they 
reach  up  the  present  courses  of  the  Ozus  (Amu-darya)  and 
Jaxartes  (Syr-darya)  is  not  known.  Hence,  it  is  plain  that  in  late 
Tertiary,  and  probably  also  in  Post-Tertiary,  times  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea  covered  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  and  embraced 
very  large  islands  (e.f .  Ust-Urt),  which  divided  it  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  portion,  communicating  by  one  or  two  narrow 
straits  only,  such  as  on  the  south  the  Sary*jcamysh  depression, 
and  on  the  norththe  line  of  thelakes  Of  Chumyshty  and  Asmantai. 
More  than  this,  the  Caspian  was  also,  it  is  pretty  certain,  at  the 
same  epoch,  and  later,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  no  doubt  by  way  of  the  Manych  depression;  for  in  the 
limans  or  lagoons  of  the  Black  Sea  many  faunal  species 
exist  which  are  not  only  identical  with  species  that  are  found  in 
the  Caspian,  but  also  many  which,  though  not  exactly  identical, 
are  closely  allied.  As  examples  of  the  former  may  be  named — 
Archaeobdella,  CUssinia  variabilis,  NeriHna  Murata,  Gmelina, 
Gammarus  tnoco tints,  Pseudocuma  pectinate,  Paramysis  Baeri, 
Mesomysis  Kowalevskyi  and  M.  intermedia,  Limnomysis  Benedeni 
and  L.  Brandti,  and  species  of  the  ichthyological  fauna  Gobius, 
Clupea  and  Acipenser;  while  as  illustrating  the  latter  class 
the  Black  Sea  contains  Dreissenia  bugensis  (sdhcdto  D.rostriformis 
and  D.  Grimmi),  Cardium  ponticum  (to  C.  caspium),  C.  coloraium 
(to  Monodacna  edcntula),Amphideis  antique  (to  A.  Kowalevskyi) 
and  Bythotrephes  azovicus  (to  B.  sociaiis). 

In  the  opinion  of  Russian  geologists  the  separation  of  the 
Caspian  from  the  great  ocean  must  have  taken  place  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  geological  epoch.  During  the  early  Tertiary 
age  it  belonged  to  the  Sarmatian  Ocean,  which  reached  from 
the  middle  Danube  eastwards  through  Rumania,  South  Russia, 
and  along  both  flanks  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  Aralo-Caspian 
region,  and  westwards  had  open  communication  with  the  great 
ocean,  as  indeed  the  ancient  geographers  Eratosthenes,  Strabo 
and  Pliny  believed  it  still  had  in  their  day.  This  communication 
began  to  fail,  or  close  up  presumably  in  the  Miocene  period; 
and  before  the  dawn  of  Pliocene  times  the  Sarmatian  Ocean 
was  broken  up  or  divided  into  sections,  one  of  which  was  the 
Aralo-Caspian  sea  already  discussed.  During  the  subsequent 
Ice  Age  the  Caspian  flowed  over  the  steppes  that  stretch  away 
to  the  north,  and  was  probably  still  connected  with  the  Black 
Sea  (itself  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  Mediterranean),  while 
northwards  it  sent  a  narrow  gulf  or  inlet  far  up  the  Volga  valley, 
for  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  have  been  observed  along  the  lower 
Kama  in  560  N.  lat.  Eastwards  it  penetrated  up  the  Uzbol 
depression  between  the  Great  and  Little  Balkhan  ranges,  so  that 
that  depression,  which  is  strewn  (as  mentioned  above)  with 
Post-Tertiary  marine  deposits,  was  not  (as  is  sometimes  supposed) 
an  old  bed  of  the  Oxus,  but  a  gulf  of  the  Caspian.  After  the 
great  ice  cap  bad  thawed  and  a  period  of  general  desiccation  set  in , 
the  Caspian  began  to  shrink  in  area,  and  simultaneously  its 
connexions  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  were  severed. 

Fauna. — The  fauna  of  this  sea  has  been  studied  by  Eichwald, 
Rowalevsky,  Grimm,  Dybowski,  Kesster  and  Sars.  At  the 
present  time  ft  represents  an  intermingling  of  marine  and  fresh' 
water  forms.  To  the  former  belongs  the  herring  (Clupea),  and 
to  the  latter,  species  of  Cyprinus,  Perca  and  SUurus,  also  a 
lobster.  Other  marine  forms  are  Rhizopoda  (Rotalia  and 
Texlillaria),  the  sponge  Amorphina,  the  Amphiefeis  worm, 
the  molluscs  Cardium  edule  and  other  Cardidae,  and  some 
Amphipods  (Cumacea  and  Mysidae,),  but  they  are  forms  which 
either  tolerate  variations  in  salinity  or  are  especially  characteristic 
of  brackish  waters.  But  there  arc  many  species  inhabiting  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian  whicharc not  foundebewhere.  These  include 
Protozoa,  three  sponges,  Vermes,  twenty-five  Molluscs,  numerous 
Amphipods,  fishes  of  the  genera  Gobius,  BenthophUus  and  Cobitis, 
and  one  mammal  (Phoca  caspia).  This  last,  together  with  some 
of  the  Mysidae  and  the  species  Qyplonotus  entomon,  exhibits 
Arctic  characteristics,  which  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  geologic- 
ally recent  connexion  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Arctic.an 
idea  of  which  no  real  proofs  have  been  as  yet  discovered.  The 
Knipovich  expedition  in  1004  found  no  traces  of  organic  fife 
below  the  depth  of  230  fathoms  except  micro-organisms  and  a 


single  Olfgoehaete;  but  above  that  level  there  exist  abundant 
evidences  of  rich  pelagic  life,  more  particularly  from  the  surface 
down  to  a  depth  of  80  fathoms. 

Fisheries. — No  other  inland  sea  is  so  richly  stocked  with  fish 
as  the  Caspian,  especially  off  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers, 
the  Volga,  Ural,  Terek  and  Kara.  The  fish  of  greatest  economic 
value  are  sturgeon  (four  species),  which  yield  great  quantities 
of  caviare  and  isinglass,  the  herring,  the  salmon  and  the  lobster. 
The  annual  catch  of  the  entire  sea  is  valued  at  an  average  of  one 
million  sterling.  Some  50,000  persons  are  engaged  in  this 
industry  off  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  alone.  Seals  are  hunted 
in  Krasnovodsk  Bay. 

Salinity. — The  proportion  of  salt  in  the  water  of  the  Caspian* 
though  varying  in-  different  parts  and  at  different  seasons, 
is  generally  much  less  than  the  proportion  .in  oceanic  water, 
and  even  less  than  the  proportion  in  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea, 
In  fact  the  salinity  of  the  Caspian  is  only  three-eights  of  that  of 
the  ocean.  In  the  northern  section,  which  receives  the  copious' 
volumes  brought  down  by  the  Volga,  Ural  and  Terek,  the  salinity 
is  so  slight  (only  0*0075% in  th*  surface  layers)  that  the  water 
is  quite  drinkable,  its  specific  gravity  being  not  higher  than 
1  0016.  In  the  middle  section  the  salinity  of  the  surface  layers 
increases  to  0-015%,  though  it  is  of  course  greater  along  the 
shores.  The  concentration  of  the  saline  ingredients  proceeds 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  intensity  in  the  large  bays  on  the  east 
side  of  the  sea,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  Kara-boghas, 
where  it  reaches  16-3%  (Spindler  expedition).  The  bottom 
of  this  almost  isolated  basin  is  covered  for  an  area  of  1300  sq.  m. 
with  a  deposit  of  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  7  ft.  thick, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  total  of  1,000,000,000  tons.  While 
the  proportion  of  common  salt  to  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  as  it 
to  1  in  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea  and  as  a  to  1  in  the  Caspian 
water  generally,  it  is  as  is-8  to  5*03  in  the  Kara-boghac  The 
salinity  of  the  surface  water  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
Caspian  averages  1-5%. 

Climate. — The  temperature  of  the  air  over  the  Caspian  basin 
is  remarkable  for  its  wide  range  both  geographically  and  season* 
ally.  The  January  isotherm  of  150  F.  skirts  its  northern  shore; 
that  of  40°  crosses  its  southern  border.  But  the  winter  extremes- 
go  far  below  this  range:  during  the  prevalence  of  north-east 
winds  the  thermometer  drops  to  -200,  or  even  lower,  on  the 
surrounding  steppes,  while  on  the  Ust-Urt  plateau  a  temperature 
of  -300  is  not  uncommon.  Again,  the  July  isotherm  of  75* 
crosses  the  middle  section  of  the  Caspian,  nearly  coinciding  with 
the  January  isotherm  of  25°,  while  that  of  80*  skirts  the  southern 
shore  of  the  sea,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  January  curve  of  40% 
so  that  the  mean  annual  range  over  the  northern  section  of  the 
sea  is  6o°  and  over  the  southern  section  40°.  The  former  section, 
which  is  too  shallow  to  store  up  any  large  amount  of  heat  during 
the  summer,  freezes  for  three  or  four  months  along  the  shores, 
effectually  stopping  navigation  on  the  lower  Volga,  but  out  in  the 
middle  ice  appears  only  when  driven  there  by  northerly  winds. 

The  prevalent  winds  of  the  Caspian  blow  from  the  south-east, 
usually  between  October  and  March,  and  from  the  north  and 
north-west,  commonly  between  July  and  September.  They 
sometimes  continue  for  days  together  with  great  violence, 
rendering  navigation  dangerous  and  driving  the  sea-water  up 
over  the  shores.  They  also,  by  heaping  up  the  water  at  the  one 
end  of  the  sea  or  the  other,  raise  the  level  temporarily  and  locally 
to  the  extent  of  4  to  8  ft.  The  currents  of  the  Caspian  were 
investigated  by  the  Knipovich  expedition;  it  detected  two  of 
special  prominence,  a  south-going  current  along  the  west  shorn 
and  a  north-going  current  along  the  east  shore.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  higher  on  the  Asiatic  than 
on  the  European  side.  The  lowest  temperature  obtained  wae 
35*  •  94  on  the  bottom  in  shallow  water,  the  highest  ycf  ^7  on  the 
surface.  But  in  March  the  temperature,  as  also  the  saBnityi 
was  tolerably  uniform  throughout  all  the  layers  of  water.  Another 
interesting  fact  ascertained  by  the  same  expedition  is  that  the 
amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  water  decreases  rapidly  with 
the  depth*  off  Derbent  in  the  middle  section  of  the  sea  the 
•meant  diminished  from  5*6  go,  per  litre  at  a  depth  of  10©  raetitf 


bga{L)ti>«-3*ec-pctHtttUtdaptb«f?oeBMtKib*y93«oft.). 
At  the  same  spot  samples  of  water  drawn  from  tic  bottom  wan 
found  to  contain  o-t  oc.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per  litre.  Id 
the  southern  section  of  the  see  the  decrease  is  not  bo  rapid.  In 
this  latter  section  Spindler  ascertained  in  July  1S97  that  f 
temperature  of  the  surface  water  60  m.  from  Bake  was  7*5 
but  that  below  10  fa  thorn*  it  sunk  rapidly,  and  at  900  fatbnj 
and  betow  it  waa  constant  at  ii-a". 

JfetirtfiM-— The  development  of  the  petroleum  industry 
the  Apcshraa  ptninsnla  (Baku)  and  the  opening  (1886)  of  t 
TnuuiaBpum  railway  havo  greatly  increased  the  traffic  acre 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  considerable  quantity  oi  aw  cotton 
brought  iron  Ferghana  by  the  latter  route  and  shipped 
Kontovodiik  lor  the  mills  in  the  south  and  centre  oi  Kumia,  as 

(nppiiesof  pettolemn,  both  for  lighting  and  for  use  as  bquid  fuel, 
by  the  sea  route  fiouj  Baku.  Other  ports  in  addition  to  those 
JuttmentlonedareAstniklian,  on  the  Volga;  Petrovak,  Derbent 
and  Lenkoran,  on  tie  west  shore;  Enseli  or  Reaht,  and  Astarebad, 
on  the  Persian  coast!  *nd  Mikbailovsk,  on  the  east  coast.  The 
Russians  keep  a  small  nnvsl  flotilla  on  the  Caspian,  all  other 
norions  being  debarred  from  doing  so  by  the  treaty  of  Turk- 

At  va  rious  limes  and  by  various  persons,  but  mora  partkttktrly 
by  Peter  the  Great,  the  project  has  been  mooted  of  cutting  a 
canal  between  the  Volga  aad  the  Don,  and  so  establishing 
unrestricted  water  commimi ration  between  the  Caspian  anrt  the 
Black  Sea;  but  so  far  none  of  these  schemes  has  taken  practical 
shape.  In  iocs  the  Hydrotechnlcal  Congress  of  Knssia  disc 
the  pita  of  constructing  a  canal  to  connect  the  Caspian 
directly  with  the  Brack  Sea  by  cutting  an  artificial  waterway 
about  11  ft  deep  and  180  ft.  wide  from  Astrakhan  to  Taganrog 
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CASS,  LEWIS  (1181-1806),  American  general  and  statesman, 
«t»  bom  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  olh  of  October  1 78  s. 
Be  was  educated  at  Phillips  Eieter  Academy,  joined  hit  hither 
at  Marietta,  Ohio,  about  17O0,  studied  law  there  m  the  office  of 
Return  Jonathan  Meigs  (1765-1813),  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  east  of  twenty.  Four  years  later  be  became  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  legislature.  During  the  War  of  iSts  he  served  ander 
General  Willi  am  Hull,  whose  surrender  at  Detroit  he  strongly 
condemned,  and  under  General  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  rose  from 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  volunteers  to  be  major-general  of  Ohio 
militia  and  finally  to  be  a  brigadier -general  In  the  regular  United 
States  army.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  governor  oi  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  the  area  of  which  waa  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
present  state.  This  position  gave  him  the  chief  control  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  territory,  which  was  then  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  natives,  there  being  only  6000  white  settlers.  During  the 
eighteen  yean  in  which  be  held  this  post  he  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  territory  and  to  the  nation',  he  extinguished  the 
Indian  title  to  large  tracts  of  land,  instituted  surveys,  constructed 
reads,  and  explored  the  lakes  and  sources  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
His  relations  with  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  after  t  be  War 
of  1812  were  at  times  very  trying,  as  these  officials  persisted  in 
searching  American  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  arousing 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians  of  the  territory  against  the  American 
government .  To  those  experiences  was  largely  due  the  antipathy 
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ntil  1836.  It  fell 
e,  to  direct  tne  conduct  01  toe  Black  Hawk  and 
He  aided  with  the  president  in  his  nullification 
osntraversy  with  South  Carolina  and  in  his  removal  of  the 
Indiana  from  Georgia,  but  nut  in  his  withdrawal  of  the  govern- 
ment deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank. 

In  1830  General  Caas  waa  appointed  minister  to  Fiance,  and 
became  very  popular  with  the  French  government  and  people. 
In  1*43,  when  the  Quint  nple  Treaty  waa  negotiated  by  rcprcscnta- 
trres  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  II limit  and  Austria  ior  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  ■  by  the  UCKbe  of  the  right  of 
search,  Caas  attacked  it  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Fgaaiuiation 
of  the  Queetkins  ™w  inJDntcuMiOn  between  the  American  and 
British  Government  Concerning  the  Right  of  Search,"  and 
presented  to  the  Franca,  government  a  formal  memorial  which 
was  probably  instrumental  in  preventing  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  France.  In  tins  same  year  the  Webster-Asbburton 
treaty  between  Gnat  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  env 

the  right  to  search  American  vessels,  Case,  alter  having  taken 
such  a  decided  stand  in  thai  controversy,  felt  himself  in  nn 
awkward  peelrjen,  and  resigned  his  post.  His  attitude  on  this 
question  made  him  very  popular  in  America,  and  be  was  a  strong, 
but  nnsuctaseiid,  candidate  foe  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  presidency  in  1844.  Front  184.5  In  '848  and  from  1849  to 
1S57  be  waa  ninoudberof  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1846 

Oregon  country  south  of  54°  40'  or  war  with  England,  and  waa 
one  of  the  fourteen  who  voted  against  the  salification  of  the 
CODTpromUio  with  England  at  the  44th  paraUeL  He  loyally 
supported  Folk's  administration  doting  the  Mexican  War, 
opposed  the  Wilms t  Proviso,  and  advocated  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bin  of  18(4.  In  Ids 
famous  "  Nicholson  letter  "  of  December  1847  he  made  what  was 
probably  the  earnest  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  "  popular 
sovereignty,"  namely,  that  the  people  of  the  territories  should 
'  scide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  should  have  slavery. 

In  1848  be  received  the  Democratic"  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, but  owing  to  the  defection  of  the  so-calkd '"  Barnburners  " 
(see  Pina-SoiE.  Paniy)  he  did  not  receive  the  united  support  of 
his  party,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candidate,  Zachary 
Taylor.   His  name  wss  again  prominent  before  the  Democratic 
convention  of  1851,  which,  however,  finally  nominated  Franklin 
Pierce.  On  account  of  his  eminently  conservative  attitude  on  all 
questions  concerning  slavery,  General  Cass  ha;  been  accused  of 
pandering  to  the  southern  Democrats  in  order  to  further  his 
political  aspirations.  His  Ideas  of  popular  sovereignty,  however, 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  vigorous  Democratic  spirit  of  the 
west,  of  which  be  was  a  typical  representative,  and  it  is  not  clear 
be  believed  that  the  application  of  this  principle  would  result 
ie  extension  of  slavery.  As  the  west  became  more  radically 
ised.to  slavery  alter  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  Cass  was  soon 
of  sympathy  with  his  section,  and  when  the  Republicans 
secured  control  of  the  legislature  In  1857  t hoy  refused  to  return 
In  (he  Senate.    President  Buchanan  soon  afterward  made 
secretary  of  states,  and  In  this  position  he  at  last  had  the 
satisfaction  of  obtaining  from  the  British  government  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  correctness  of  the  American  attitude  with 
gard  to  the  right  of  search  (or  "  visitation,"  as  Great  Britain 
phc  mi  ill  rally   termed  it).    In   December  i860  he   retired 
om  the  cabinet  when  the  president  refused  to  take  a  firmer 
titude  against  secession  by  reinforcing  Fort  Sumter,  and  he 
mained  in  retirement  until  his  death  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  on 
the  17th  of  June  i860.    He  wrote  for  the  Notlh  American  and 
the    American  Quarterly   Reviews,    and    published    Iruptvie* 
Csntemlng  Uu  History,  Tradilitmt  and  Languafa  of  Iridium 
"  -     Wbkin  the  Untied  States  (1813),  and  France-    Its  King, 
nd  Gtmtrnmml  (18401. 
...  V.  T.Young.  Lift  mi  Public  Senilis  of  General  lewis  Qui 
(Detroit,  tSjj):  W.  L.  C   "—■"■    '-'-  —'  '"-—  -'  '---'-  '"-" 
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CASSABA— CASSANDRA 


(New  York,  1856).  The  be«t  biography  »  by  A.  G.  MeLetightin, 
j>trw  Cm;  (revised  edition,  Boston,  1899),  in  the  "American 
Statesmen  "  series. 

CASSABA,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  sanjak  of  Manisa, 
63  m.  E.  of  Smyrna,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  Pop. 
estimated  at  33,000,  of  which  two-thirds  arc  Mussulman;  but 
the  estimate  is  probably  excessive.  It  has  considerable  local 
trade,  and  exports  the  products  of  the  surrounding  district. 
Cotton  is  the  most  important  article,  and  there  are  ginning 
factories  in  the  town;  the  silkworm  Is  largely  raised  and 
exported;  and  the  "  melons  of  Cassaba  "  are  sent  not  only  to 
Smyrna  but  to  Constantinople.  There  are  fragments  of  marbles 
built  into  the  houses,  but  the  modem  town  does  not  seem  to 
occupy  any  andent  site  of  importance. 

CASSAGNAC,  BERNARD  ADOIfHE  GRANIER  DB  (1806- 
1880),  French  journalist,  was  born  at  Averon-Bergeue  in  the 
department  of  Gers  on  the  nth  of  August  1806.  In  183a  he 
began  his  career  as  a  Parisian  journalist,  contributing  ardent 
defences  of  Romanticism  and  Conservatism  to  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  the  Journal  des  Dtbats,  and  to  La  Presse.  Then  he  founded 
a  political  journal,  U&poque  (1845-1848),  in  which  his  violent 
polemics  in  support  of  Guizot  brought  him  notoriety  and  not 
a  few  duels.  In  1851,  in  the  Constitutimnel,  he  declared  himself 
openly  an  imperialist;  and  in  1852  was  elected  as  "  official 
candidate"  by  the  department  of  Gers.  As  journalist  and 
deputy  he  actively  supported  an  absolutist  policy.  He  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  religion,  opposed  the  laws  in  favour 
of  the  press,  and  was  a  member  of  the  club  of  the  rue  de  l'Arcade. 
In  March  x  868  he  accused  the  Liberal  deputies  of  having  received 
money  from  the  king  of  Prussia  for  opposing  the  emperor,  and 
when  called  upon  for  proof,  submitted  only  false  or  trivial 
documents.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  (4th  of 
September  1870)  he  lied  t6  Belgium.  He  returned  to  France 
for  the  elections  of  1876,  and  was  elected  deputy.  He  continued 
to  combat  all  the  republican  reforms,  but  with  no  advantage  to 
his  party.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  January  1880.  In  addition 
to  his  journalistic  articles  he  published  various  historical  works, 
now  unimportant. 

His  son,  Paul  Adolfhe  Make  •  Peospes  Granier  de 
Cassaonac  (1 843-1004),  while  still  young  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  both  politics  and  journalism.  In  1866  Jis  became 
editor  of  the  Conservative  paper  Le  Pays,  and  figured  in  a  long 
series  of  political  duels.  On  the  declaration  of  war  in  1870  he 
volunteered  for  service  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan.  On 
his  return  from  prison  in  a  fortress  in  Silesia  he  continued 
to  defend  the  Bonapartist  cause  in  Le  Pays,  against  both 
Republicans  and  Royalists.  Elected  deputy  for  the  department 
of  Gers  in  1876,  he  adopted  in  the  chamber  a  policy  of  obstruc- 
tion "  to  discredit  the  republican  regime."  In  1877  he  openly 
encouraged  MacMahon  to  attempt  a  Bonapartist  coup  d'Uai, 
but  the  marshal's  refusal  and  the  death  of  the  prince  imperial 
foiled  his  hopes.  He  now  played  but  a  secondary  role  in*  the 
chamber,  and  occupied  himself  mostly  with  the  direction 
of  the  journal  UAutoriU,  which  he  had  founded.  He  was 
not  re-elected  in  1003,  and  died  in  November  1004.  His 
sons  took  over  VAutorM  and  the  belligerent  traditions  of  the 
family. 

CA88AKA,  HCOOLO  (1650-1714),  often  called  Nicoletto, 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice,  and  became  a  disciple  of  his 
father,  Giovanni  Francesco  Cassana,  a  Genoese,  who  had  been 
taught  the  art  of  painting  by  Bernardino  Strosa  ("  il  Prete 
Genovese  ")•  Having  painted  portraits  of  the  Florentine  court, 
and  also  of  some  of  the  English  nobility,  Nicoletto  was  invited 
to  England,  and  introduced  to  Queen  Anne,  who  sat  to  him  for 
her  likeness,  and  conferred  on  him  many  marks  of  favour.  Ht 
died  in  London  in  17 14,  having  given  way  to  drinking  in  his 
later  years.  Cassana  was  a  man  of  the  most  vehement  temper, 
and  would  wallow  on  the  ground  if  provoked  with  his  work. 
One  of  his  principal  paintings  is  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Catiline," 
How  in  Florence. 

GA8SABDBR  {c.  350-207  B.C.),  king  of  Macedonia,  eldest  son 
of  Mtfpaleiy  first  appears  at  the  court  of  Alexander  at  Babylon, 


where  he  defended  his  father  against  the  accusations. of  his 
enemies.  Having  been  passed  over  by  his  father  in  favour  of 
Folyperchon  as  his  successor  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia, 
Cassander  allied  himself  with  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Antigonus, 
and  declared  war  against  the  regent.  Most  of  the  Greek  states 
went  over  to  him,  and  Athens  also  surrendered.  He  further 
effected  an  alliance  with  Eurydice,  the  ambitious  wife  of  King 
Philip  Arrhidaeus  of  Macedon.  Both  she  and  her  husband, 
however,  together  with  Cassander's  brother,  Njcanor,  were 
soon  after  slain  by  Olympias.  Cassander  at  once  marched 
against  Olympias,  and,  having  forced  her  to  surrender  in  Pydna, 
put  her  to  death  (316).  In  3x0  or  309  he  also  murdered  Roxane 
and  Alexander,  the  wife  and  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
natural  son  Heracles  he  bribed  Polypercboa  to  poison.  He 
had  already  connected  himself  with  the  royal  family  by  mar* 
riage  with  Thessalonica,  Alexander  the  Great's  half-sister, 
and,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Seleucus,  Ptolemy  and 
Lysimachus,  against  Antigonus,  he  became,  on  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Antigonus  in  301,  undisputed  sovereign  of  Macedonia. 
He  died  of  dropsy  in  297.  Cassander  was  a  man  of  literary 
taste,  but  violent  and  ambitious.  He  restored  Thebes  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  the  Great,  transformed  Therma  into 
Thessalonica,  and  built  the  new  city  of  Cassandreia  upon  the 
ruins  of  Potidaea. 

See  Diod.  Sic  xviii.,  xbc,  xx.j   Plutarch,  Demetrius,  18.  st, 
Phocion,  31;  also  Macedonia!!  Empire. 

CASSANDER  (or  Cassaot),  GEORGE  (1513-1566),  Flemish 
theologian,  born  at  Pitthem  near  Bruges,  went  at  an  early  age 
to  Louvain  and  was  teaching  theology  and  literature  in  1541 
at  Bruges  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Ghent.  About  1540  he 
removed  to  Cologne,  where,  after  a  profound  study  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  reformed  churches, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  project  of  reunion,  thus  anticipating 
the  efforts  of  Leibnits.  In  1561  he  published  anonymously 
De  OJJiciis  pii  ac  publico*  IranquiHUatis  vcre  amantis  tiri  in  hoc 
dissidio  rtligionis  (Basel),  in  which,  while  holding  that  no  one, 
on  account  of  abuses,  has  a  right  utterly  to  subvert  the  Church, 
he  does  not  disguise  bis  dislike  of  those  who  exaggerated  the 
papal  claims.  He  takes  his  standpoint  on  Scripture  explained 
by  tradition  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries.  At  a  time 
when  controversy  drowned  the  voice  of  reason,  such  a  book 
pleased  neither  party;  but  as  some  of  the  German  princes 
thought  that  he  could  heal  the  breach,  the  emperor  Ferdinand} 
asked  him  to  publish  his  Consultatio  de  Arliculis  Fidei  inter 
Catkolicos  el  Protestantes  Contr over  sis  (1565),  in  which,  like 
Newman  at  a  later  date,  he  tried  to  put  a  Catholic  interpretation 
upon  Protestant  formularies.  While  never  attacking  dogma,  and 
even  favouring  the  Roman  church  on  the  ground  of  authority, 
he  criticises  the  papal  power  and  makes  reflections  on  practices. 
The  work,  attacked  violently  by  the  Louvain  theologians  oft 
one  side,  and  by  Calvin  and  Besa  on  the  other,  was  put  00  the 
Roman  Index  in  1617.  He  died  at  Cologne  on  die  3rd  of 
February  1566.  The  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
in  16x6  at  Paris.  (EL  Tit) 

CASSANDRA,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
She  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  who  promised  to  bestow  on  her  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  if  she  would  comply  with  his  desires.  Cas- 
sandra accepted  the  proposal;  but  no  sooner  had  she  obtained 
the  gift  than  she  laughed  at  the  tempter,  and  refused  to  fulfil  her 
promise.'  Apollo  revenged  himself  by  ordaining  that  her  pre- 
dictions should  be  discredited  (ApoUodorus  iiL  12.  5);  and  hence 
it  was  in  vain  that  on  the  arrival  of  Helen  she  prophesied  the  ruin 
of  Troy.  On  the  capture  of  that  city  she  was  ravished  by  Ajax» 
the  son  of  Oueus,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Strabo  vi  p.  264). 
In  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  Cassandra  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Agamemnon;  but  again  her  foresight  was  useless,  for  he  would 
not  believe  her  prediction  that  he  should  perish  in  hb  owa 
country.  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  both  were  slain  through 
the  intrigues  of  Qytaemnestra  (Odyssey,  xi.  43 1  ff .).  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  is  no  mention  in  Homer  of  her  prophetic  gifts* 
Together  with  ApoUo,  she  was  worshipped  under  tat  name  ef 
Alexandre. 
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CUUM  AW  IOIH),  a  town  of  Calabria,  Italy,  in  the 
province  ol  Cukhk;  its  railway  station  [4  m.  S.  of  the  town) 
is  37  m,  K.  by  E.  from  the  town  of  Cosenza,  while  it  is  b  a.  W. 
oi  Sibiri,  on  the  line  between  Hetaponto  and  Reggio.  Pop. 
6&41-  It  is  very  finely  situated,  810  ft.  above  sea-level:  the 
nek  above  it  ■  is  crowned  by  a  medieval  castle  commanding 
beautiful  views;  a  town  i)  still  pointed  out  as  that  from  which 
the  stone  was  thrown  which  kilted  Milo,  but  this  rots  00  an 
erroneous  identification  of  Caasano  with  the  ancient  Cotnpsa 
(fl.T.).    These  arc  warm  sulphurous  springs  here  which  ere  used 

CASIAVA,  the  name  given  to  the  farinaceous  root  of  two 
species  of  Euphorhiaceotis  plants,  the  bitter  cassava,  Utnikli 
ultiiirima,  and  the  street  cassava,  It.  Aifi;  both  highly  im- 
portant sources  of  food  starches;  Manibot  is  given  as  the  native 
Brazilian  name  in  Spanish  writings  of  the  roth  century.  They 
are  herbaceous  or  semi-shrubby .  perennials  with  very  large 
fleshy,  cylindrical,  tapering  roots  as  much  is  1  ft.  long  and  6  lo 
gin.  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  milky  juice.    The  slender  stems, 
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5  to  9  ft.  high,  hear  large  spreading  long-stalked  leaves,  with 
the  blade  divided  nearly  10  the  base  Into  three  to  seven  long 
narrow  segments.  The  plants  are  probably'  natives  of  South 
America,  but  the  bitter  cassava,  which  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two  in  an  economic  sense,  has  been  introduced  into  most 
tropical  regions,  and  is"  extensively  cultivated  in  west  tropical 
Africa  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  from  which,  aa  well  aa  from 
Brazil  and  other  South  American  states,  its  starch  in  the  form 
of  .tapioca  is-a  staple  article  of  export.    The  sap  of  the  bitter 
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therefore  highly  . 

while  on  the  other  hand  the  sweet  cassava  is  perfectly  innocuous, 
and  is  employed  as  a  table  vegetable  Exposure  to  heat  dissi- 
pates the  poisonous  principle,  and  the  concentrated  juice  is  in 
that  stats  used  as  the  basis  of  caassreep  and  other  sauce*.  From 
the  bitter  canava  roots  many  different  food  preparations  are 
made  in  Bran!    The  rootsare  preserved  lor  use  bybeing  simply 


cleaned,  sliced  and  dried;  from  such  dried  slices  manioc  or 
cassava  meal,  used  for  cassava  cakes,  Sec,  is  prepared  by  rasping. 
The  starch  also  is  separated  and  used  for  food  under  the  name 
of  Brazilian  arrowroot;  and  this,  when  agglomerated  into  pellets 
on  hot  plates,  forms  the  tapioca  (o/.s.)  of  commerce-  Cassava 
starch  has  a  stellate  hilum,  which  readily  distinguishes  it  under 

CASSEL.  a  town  of  northern  France  In  the  department  of 
Nord,  34  ra.  N.W.  of  Lille  by  rail.  Pop.  {1006)  1S4J.  It  stands 
on  an  isolated  hill  (515  ft.)  from  which  portions  of  France, 
Belgium  and  England  can  be  seen,  wit  h  31  towns  and  100  villages, 
including  St  Omer,  Dunkirk,  Yprcs  and  Ostend.  The  former 
hotel  de  ville  (1614),  the  hotel  dels  Noble  Cour,  once  the  seal  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  maritime  Flanders,  now  the  town-hall,  and 
the  hotel  dea  due*  d'Halluin  are  the  historic  buildings  ol  the 
town.  Cassd  bat  a  communal  college.  Its  industrial  establish- 
ments include  tanneries,  oil-tnills,  salt  refineries  and  breweries, 
and  there  is  trade  in  cattle  and  butter. 

The  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  CasUUum  tfena- 

GaUo-Romsn  period  attest,  and  an  Important  centre  of  roads. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  the  scene  oi  important  battles  in  1071,  when  Robert,  count 
of  Flanders,  vanquished  his  rival  Arnulf;  1318,  when  Philip 
of  Valois  defeated  the  Flemish;  and  1677,  when  William  of 
Orange  was  defeated  by  Philip,  duke  ol  Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  General  D.  R.  Vandamme  (1770-1830)  was  bom 
in  the  town. 

CASH!,  or  KASHicr.,  a  dty  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  former 
electorate  of  Hcsse-Caseel,  and,  since  its  annexation  by  Prussia 
in  1B66,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Pop.  (iBSj) 
64,0*3;  <icoj)  110,446.     It  is  pleasantly  situi '    '    ' 
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The  streets  of  the  old  town  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
)  many  picturesque  gabled  houses,  generally  of  the 
■y,  but  tliose  of  the  upper  and  lower  new  .town,  and 
jburbs,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  In  Germany.  The 
principal  streets  are  the  Konigs-strasse  (5100  ft.  long  and  60 
broad),  the  Scheme  Aussicbt,  and  the  Standc-plat:  (iSo  It.  broad 
with  four  rows  of  linden  trees).  The  large  FrMricbs-plalz  is  1000 
by  4$°  ft.  in  area.  In  it  stands  a  marble  statue  of  the  landgrave 
Frederick  Tf.  There  fs  a  fine  view  from  the  open  side.  The 
former  residence  of  the  electors  {Raidmacldoa)  fronts  this 
square,  as  well  as  the  Museum  Fridcricianum,  with  a  facade 
of  Roman-Ionic  columns.  The  museum  contains  various 
valuable  collections  of  curiosities,  interesting  mosaics,  coins, 
casts,  a  library  of  130.000  volumes,  and  valuable  manuscripts. 
In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  there  is  a  complete  collection  of 
clocks  an 
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r  500  by  Peter  HcrJein.  Among  other  public  places  and  build- 
ings worthy  of  notice  are  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  a 
splendid  interior;  the  Konigs-platz,  with  1  remarkable  echo; 
the  Karls-plarz,  with  the  statue  of  the  landgrave  Charles;  and 
the  Martins-plati,  with  a  large  church— St  Martin's— with 
twin  towers,  containing  the  burial-vaults  of  the  Hessian  princes. 
The  gallery  of  paintings,  housed  in  a  handsome  building  erected 
in  1880  on  the  Schone  Aussicht,  contains  one  of  the  finest  small 
collections  In  Europe,  especially  rich  in  the  works  of  Rem- 
brandt, Frans""*"  "  ""'     ' 
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is  educational  in 


a  technical  college,  a  school  of  painting,  a  celebn 


■ho  founded 


rherc  are  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  an  English  church, 
ind  two  synagogues.  Music  is  much  cultivated,  and  there  is  an 
ipera  with  a  first-rate  orchestra,  ol  which  Ludwig  Spohr  was 
it  one  time  conductor.    The  opera-house  or  theatre  was  built 
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by  Jerome  Napoleon,  but  in  1006  money  was  voted  for  a  new 
building  on  the  Auetor.  A  new  Rathaus  (town-hall)  has  been 
erected.  There  are  also  the  Bose  Museum,  containing  collections 
of  pictures  and  antiquities  of  Hessian  origin,  museums  of  natural 
history  and  ethnography,  an  industrial  exhibition  hall,  and  an 
industrial  art  school.  A  handsome  Gothic  Lutheran  church 
was  erected  in  1 892-1 897,  a  post  office  (Renaissance)  in  1881, 
and  new  administrative  offices  and  law  courts  in  1876-1880. 
The  municipal  (or  Murhard)  library,  in  the  Hanau  park,  contains 
ii 8,000  volumes.  The  most  noticeable  of  the  modern  publics 
monuments  are  those  to  the  emperor  William  L  (1898),  to  the 
musician  Spohr  (1883),  and  the  Lowenbrunnen  (r.881)..  In.  the 
Karlsaue,  a  favourite  public  promenade  lying  just  below  the 
Schone  Aussicht,  are  the  Orangerje  and  the  marble  baths. 
Cassel  is  the  headquarters  of  the  XL  German  army  corps,  and 
has  a  large  garrison.  It  is  a  favourite  residence  for  foreigners 
and  retired  officers  and  government  officials.  •  The-  industries 
embrace  engine-building,  the  manufacture  of  railway  carriages 
and  plant,  scientific  instruments,  porcelain,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
lithography,  jute-spinning,  iron-founding,  brewing  and  gardening. 

On  a  slope  of  the  Habichtswald  Mountains,  3  m.  W.  of  Cassel, 
and  approached  by  an  avenue,  is  the  summer  palace  of  Wilhelms- 
hohc,  erected  in  1 787-1 704.  Napoleon  III.  resided  here,  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  surrounding 
gardens  are  adorned  with  fountains,  cascades,  lakes  and  grottos, 
the  principal  fountain  sending  up  a  jet  of  water  x8o  ft.  high 
and  12  in.  in  diameter.  Here  also  is  an  interesting  building 
called  the  Ldwenburg,  erected  in  1793-1796  in  the  style  of  a 
fortified  castle,  and  containing  among  other  things  portraits 
of  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  The  principal  curiosity  is  the  Karbburg 
cascade,  which  is  placed  in  a  broad  ravine,  thickly  wooded  on 
both  sides.  A  staircase  of  900  steps  leads  to  the  top.  On  one 
of  the  landings  is  a  huge  rudely-carved  stone  figure  of  the  giant 
Enceladus,  and  at  the  top  is  an  octagon  building  called  the 
Riesenschloss,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  the 
Farnese  Hercules,  31  ft.  high,  whose  club  alone  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  accommodate  from  eight  to  ten  persons.  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  park,  and  especially  from  the  Octagon,  charming 
views  are  obtained..  The  park  was  first  formed  by  the  landgrave 
Frederick  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary,  daughter  of.  George  IL  of 
England,  and  was  finished  by  his  successor  the  landgrave  William, 
after  whom  it  was  named. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Cassel  is  in  913,  when  it  is  referred  to 
as  Cassala.  The  town  passed  from  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia 
to  the  landgraves  of  Hesse  in  the  13th  century,  becoming  one 
of  the  principal  residences  of  the  latter  house  in  the  15th  century. 
The  burghers  accepted  the  reformed  doctrines  in  1527.  The 
fortifications  of  the  town  were  restored  by  the  landgrave  Philip 
the  Magnanimous  and  his  son  William  IV.  during  the  x6th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  greatly  improved  by  the  landgrave  Charles 
(1654-1730),  who  welcomed  many  Huguenots  who  founded  the 
upper  new  town.  In  1762  Cassel  was  captured  by  the  Germans 
from  the  French;  after  this  the  fortifications  were  dismantled 
and  New  Cassel  was  laid  out  by  the  landgrave  Frederick  II. 
In  1807  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in 
1813  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  Russian  general 
Chernichev;  in  1830,  1831  and  1848  it  was  the  scene  of  violent 
commotions;  from  1850  to  1851  it  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians, 
the  Bavarians  and  the  Austrians;  in  1866  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussians,  and  in  1867  was  made  the  capital  of  the  newly  formed 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau. 

See  Pidtrit,  GtschidU<teH*H&*ndlUsid4nssiQ<&Kass4l  (KaseeL 
1882);  Fr.  Mailer.  Kassel  seit  to  Jahren  (2  vols.,  and  ed..  Kascel, 
1803) ;  and  Header,  Die  Residenzsladl  Kasscl.  und  ihre  Vmgebung 
(Kassel,  1902), 

CASSELL,  JOHN  (18x7-1865),  British  publisher,  was  born  in 
Manchester  on  the  23rd  of  January  1817.  His  father  was  the 
landlord  of  a  public-house,  and  John  was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner. 
He  was  self-educated,  gaining  by  his  own  efforts  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  a  knowledge  of  French. 
He  came  to  London  in  1836  to  work  at  his  trade,  but  his  energies 
at  this  time  were  chiefly  centred  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 


for  which  he  was  an  active  wodter.  In  1847  he*  ettaWhed 
himself  as  a  tea  and  coffee  merchant,  and  soon  after  started 
a  publishing  business  with  the  aim  of  supplying  good  literature 
to  the  working  classes.  From  the  offices  of  the  firm,  which 
became  in  1859  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  were  issued 
the  Papular  Educator  (1852-1855),  the  Technical  Educator 
(1870-1872),  the  Magantse  of  Art  (1878^1903),  CasseWs  Magmine 
(from  1852),  and  numerous  editions  of  standard  works.  A  special 
feature  of  CasseU's  popular  books  was  the  illustration.  At  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  he  procured  from  Paris  the  cuts  used 
in  L' Illustration,  and  by  printing  them  in  his  Family  Paper 
(begun  in  1853)  secured  a  large  circulation  for  it.  The  firm  was 
converted  in  1883  into  a  limited  liability  company,  under  the 
name  of  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited.  John  Cassell  died  in 
London  on  the  2nd  of  April  1865. 

CASSIA  (Lat.  cassia,  Gr.  mala),  the  aromatic  bark  derived 
from  Cmnamomum  cassia.  The.  greater  part  of  the  supply 
coming  from  China,  it  is  sometimes  termed  Chinese  cinnamon. 
The  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  true  cinnamon;  the  taste 
is  more  pungent  and  the  flavour  less  delicate,  though  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  cinnamon.  The  properties  of  cassia  bark 
depend  on  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil — the  oil  of  cassia,  which 
is  imported  in  a  fairly  pure  state  as  an  article  of  commerce  from 
Canton.  Cassia  bark  is  in  much  more  extensive  demand  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain,  being  preferred  to 
cinnamon  by  southern  nations.  The  chief  use  of  both  the 
oil  and  bark  is  for  flavouring  liqueurs  and  chocolate,  and  in 
cooking  generally.  When  ground  as  a  spice  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  cassia  from  cinnamon  (q.v.),  and  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  substitute  the  cheap  common  spice  for  the  more 
valuable  article.  Cassia  Buds,  which  have  a  pleasing  cinnamon 
flavour,  are  believed  to  be  the  immature  fruits  of  the  tree  which 
yields  Chinese  cinnamon.  They  are  brought  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Canton,  and  used  as  a  spice  and  in  confectionery. 
Cassia  pulp,  used  as  a  laxative,  is  obtained  from -the  pods  of 
Cassia  fistula,  or  pudding  pipe  tree,  a  native  of  Africa  which  is 
cultivated  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Some  confusion 
occasionally  arises  from  the  fact  that  Cassia  is  the  generic  name 
of  an  extensive  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  which,  in  addition 
to  various  other  medicinal  products,  is  the  source 'of  the  senna 
leaves  which  form  an  important  article  of  materia  medica. 

CASSIA*  VIA*  an  ancient  high-road  of  Italy,  leading  from 
Rome  through  Etruria  to  Florentia  (Florence);  at  the  nth  mile 
the  Via  Clodia  (see  Clodia,  Via)  diverged  north-north-west, 
while  the  Via  Cassia  ran  to  the  east  of  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  and 
then  through  the  place  now  called  Sette  Vene,  where  a  road, 
probably  the  Via  Annia,  branched  off  to  Falerii,  through  Sutrium 
(where  the  Via  Ciminia,  running  along  the  east  edge  of  the  Lacus 
Ciminius,  diverged  from  it,  to  rejoin  it  at  Aquae  Passeris,  north 
of  the  modern  Viterbo1),  Forum  Cassii,  Volsinii,  Chisium  and 
Arretium,  its  line  being  closely  followed  by  the  modern  high- 
road from  Rome  to  Florence.  The  date  of  its  construction 
is  uncertain:  it  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  187  B.C.,8  when 
the  consul  C.  Flaminius  constructed  a  road  from  Bononia  to 
Arretium  (which  must  have  coincided  with  the  portion  of  the 
later  Via  Cassia).  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
authorities  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  in  45  B.C.  speaks  of 
the  existence  of  three  roads  from  Rome  to  Mutina,  the  Flaminia, 
the  Aurelia  and  the  Cassia.  A  milestone  of  a.d.  124  mentions 
repairs  to  the  road  made  by  Hadrian  from  the  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Clusium  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  86  m. 

See  Ch.  HQlsen  in  Pauly-Wiseowa,  RcaUncydop6dieK  iii.  1669. 

(T.  As.) 

CASSIANUS,  JOAJTIES  SREM ITA,  or  Joankes  Masstuensis 
(?30©-?435),  a  celebrated  recluse,  one  of  the  first  founders  of 
monastic  institutions  in  western  Europe,  was  probably  born  in 

1  The  Via  Traiana  Nova,  or  the  (viae)  tres  Traiaoae,  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  with  the  Cassia  and  Clodia  as  under  the  same  curator, 
are  not  certainly  Identifiable. 

*  Having  regard  to  the  military  importance  of  Arretium  during 
the  Punic  wars,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  no  direct  road  existed 
to  this  point  before  187  B.C. 
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Provence  about  360,  but  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
monastery  of  Bethlehem  with  his  friend  Germanus,  and  his 
affinities  were  always  Eastern  rather  than  Western.  In  company 
with  Germanus  he  visited  Egypt,  and  dwelt  for  several  years 
among  the  ascetics  of  the  desert  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile". 
In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  he  received  ordina- 
tion as  deacon  at  the  hands  of  Chrysostom.  At  Marseilles 
(after  4x0)  he  founded  two  religious  societies — a  convent  for 
nuns,  and  the  abbey  of  St  Victor,  which  during  his  time  is  said 
to  have  contained  5000  inmates.  In  later  times  his  regulations 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  wen?  adopted  by  the  monks  and 
Mns  of  Port  Royal.  He  was  eventually  canonized;-  and  a 
festival  in  his  honour  long  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Marseilles 
on  the  25th  of  July.  Cassianus  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
jvominent  of  the  Scan-Pelagians;  main  raining  that  while  man 
is  by  nature  sinful,  he  yet  has'  some  good  remaining  in  him, 
•ad  that,  while  the  immediate  gift  of  God's  grace  is  necessary 
to  salvation,  conversion  may  also  be  begun  by  the  exercise  of 
marc's  wiJL  He  further  asserted  that  God  is  always  willing  to 
bestow  Ms  grace  on  aU  who  seek  it,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  true  that  he  sometimes  bestows  it  without  its  being  sought 
These  views  have  been  held  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  church 
from  his  time,  and  embrace  much  of  the  essence  of  Arminianism. 
The  style  of  Cassianus  is  slovenly,  and  shows  no  literary  poHsh, 
but  its  direct  simplicity  is  far  superior  to  therhetoricalaffectarions 
which  disfigure  most  of  the  writings  of  that  age.  At  the  request 
of  Castor,  bishop oi  Apt,he  wrote  two  monumental  and  influential 
treatises  on  the  monastic  life.  The  De  Institution*  CoenobUrum 
(twelve  books)  describes  the  dress,  the  food,  the  devotional 
exercises,  the  discipline  and  the  special  spiritual  dangers  of 
monastic  life  in  the  East  (gluttony,  unchastity,  avarice,  anger, 
gloom,  apathy,  vanity  and  pride).  The  CoUationes  Patrum, 
a  series  of  dialogues  with  the  pious  fathers  of  Egypt,  deal  with 
the  way  in  which  these  dangers  (and  others,  e.g.  demons)  may 
be  avoided  or  overcome.  At  the  desire  of  Leo  (then  arch- 
deacon of  Rome)  he  wrote  against  Nestorius  his  De  Incarnatume 
Domini  in  seven  books. 

Editions. — Douay  (1616)  by  Akrons  Gazaus,  with  excellent 
notes;  Migne's  Patrol.  LaL  vols.  xUx.  and  1.;  M.  Petschemg  in  the 


History  of  tht  Chr.  Church,  I  368-370. 

GAgStVI,  the  name  of  an  Italian  family  of  astronomers,  four 
generations  of  whom  succeeded  each  other  in  official  charge  of 
Cne  observatory  at  Paris. 

Giovanni  Doitenico  Cassini  (1625-17x2),  the  first  of  these, 
was  born  at  Perinaldo  near  Nice  on  the  8th  of  June  1625. 
Educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Genoa,  he  was  nominated  in  1650 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Bologna;  he  observed 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  comet  of  1652;  was  employed  by  the 
senate  of  Bologna  as  hydraulic  engineer;  and  appointed  by 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  inspector  of  fortifications  in  1657,  and 
subsequently  director  of  waterways  in  the  papal  states.  His 
determinations  of  the  rotation-periods  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and 
Venus  in  1605*1667  enhanced  his  fame;  and  Louis  XIV. 
applied  for  his  services  in  1660  at  the  stately  observatory  then 
in  course  of  erection  at  Paris.  The  pope  (Clement  DC.)  re- 
luctantly assented,  on  the  understanding  that  the  appointment 
was  to  be  temporary;  but  it  proved  to  be  irrevocable.  Cassini 
was  naturalized  as  a  French  subject  in  1673,  having  begun  work 
at  the  observatory  in  September  1671.  Between  167 1  and  1684 
he  discovered  four  Saturnian  satellites,  and  in  1675  the  division 
in  Saturn's  ring  (see  Saturn);  made  the  earliest  sustained 
observations  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  published,  in  Lts  filaments 
de  P astronomic  verifies  (1684),  an  account  of  Jean  Rkher's 
(1630-1606)  geodetical  operations  in  Cayenne.  Certain  oval 
curves  which  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  Kepler's  ellipses  as 
tbe  paths  of  the  planets  were  named  after  him  "  Cassinians." 
He  died  at  the  Paris  observatory  on  the  1  ith  of  September  1712. 

A  partial  autobiography  left  by  Giovanni  Doraenico  Castnni  was 
published  by  his  great-grandson.  Count  Cassini,  in  his  Mcmoires 
pour  servir  a  V  histoire  dts  sciences  (1810). t,  See  also  £.  Wolf,  Histoirt 


6c  Pobtetvattirt  dt  Paris  (rooa) ;  Mast.  Marie,  Histoirt)  dtt  sciences, 
t.  iv.  p.  234;  R.  Wolf,  Gtschuhtt  dtr  Astronomic,  p.  430,  &c. 

Jacques  Cassini  (1677-1756),  son  of  Domenico  Cassini,  was 
bom  at  the  Paris  observatory  on  the  8th  of  February  1677. 
Admitted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  membership  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  Was  elected  in  1696  a  f  enow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  became  mattre  da  comptts  m 
1706.  Having  succeeded  to  his  father's  position  at  the  obser- 
vatory in  1712,  he  measured  in  17x3  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
from  Dunkirk  to  Perpignan,  and  published  the  results  in  a 
volume  entitled  Dt  fa  grandeur  tt  dt  ia  figure  da  ks  terre  (1720) 
(see  Geoobsy).  He  wrote  besides  &l4mens  d'astronotnie  (1740), 
and  died  on  the  18th  of  April  1756  at  Thury,  near  Clermont. 
The  first  tables  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  were  supplied  by 
him  in  1716. 

See  G  Wolf,  Histtirt  dt  Vobsertahire  dt  Paris;  Max.  Marie, 
Histoire  dtt  sciences,  vii.  21  a;  R.  Wolf,  Ceschichte  dtr  Astronomic, 
p.  451;  J.  C  Houzeau,  Bibl.  astronomtque;  J.  Delambrc,  Histoirt 
dtp  astronomit  au  XVI IP  s&dt,  pp.  250-275  (unfairly  depreciatory); 
J.  F.  Montucla,  Hist,  dts  mathimatiquts,  iv.  145,  248. 

C£sax  Francois  Cassini,  or  Cassini  de  Thury  (1 714-1784), 
son  of  Jacques  Cassini,  was  born  at  the  observatory  of  Paris  on 
the  17th  of  June  1714.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's  official 
employments,  continued  the  hereditary  surveying  operations, 
and  began  in  1744  the  construction  of  a  great  topographical 
map  of  France.  The  post  of  director  of  the  Paris  observatory 
was  created  for  his  benefit  in  1771,  when  tbe  establishment 
ceased  *to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Cassini 
de  ITniry  died  at  Thury  on  the  4th  of  September  1784.  His 
chief  works'are: — MSriditnne  de  I'obstrvalotre  de  Paris  (1744), 
Description  gtomttrique  de  la  terre  (1775),  and  Description 
gtomttrique  dt  la  Prance  (1784). 

See  C.  Wolf ,  Histoire  dt  Vobservatoire  de  Paris,  p.287 ;  Max.  Marie, 
Histoire  dts  sciences,  viiL  158;  J.  Delambrc,  Histoire  de  l' astronomic 
au  XVIII'  siidt,  pp.  275-300;  R  Wolf*  Ceschichte  der  Astronomic, 
p.  451 ;  J.  J.  de  Lalande,  Bibliographic  astronomiqut. 

Jacques  Dominique  Cassini,  Count  (1 748-1845),  son  of 
Cesar  Francois  Cassini,  was  born  at  the  observatory  of  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  June  1748.  He  succeeded  in  1784  to  the  directorate 
of  the  observatory;  but  his  plans  for  its  restoration  and  re- 
equipment  were  wrecked  in  1793  by  the  animosity  of  the 
National  Assembly.  His  position  having  become  intolerable, 
he  resigned  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  thrown  into  prison 
In  1794,  but  released  after  seven  months.  He  then  withdrew  to 
Thury,  where  be  died,  aged  ninety-seven,  on  the  18th  of  October 
1845.  He  published  in  x 770  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  America  in 
1768,  undertaken  as  the  commissary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  a  view  to  testing  Pierre  Leroy's  watches  at  sea.  A  memoir  in 
which  he  described  the  operations  superintended  by  him  in  1787 
for  connecting  the  observatories  of.  Paris  and  Greenwich  by 
longitude-determinations  appeared  in  179 1.  He  visited  England 
for  the  .purposes  of  the  work,  and  saw  William  Herschel  at 
Slough.  He  completed  his  father's  map  of  France,  which  was 
published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1793.  It  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  Atlas  National  (1791),  showing  France  in  depart- 
ments. Count  Cassini's  M&moires  pour  servir  d  Phistoirc  de 
Vobservattirt  de  Paris  (1810)  embodied  portions  of  an  exten- 
sive work,  the  prospectus  of  which  he  had  submitted  to  tbe 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1774.  The  volume  included  his  £loges 
of  several  academicians,  and  the  autobiography  of  his  great- 
grandfather, the  first  Cassini; 

See  J.  F.  S.  Devic,  Histoire  dtlavitet  dts  travaux  dt  J.  D.  Cassini 
(1851);  J.  Delambre,  Histoire  dt  V astronomit  au  XVI II*  Steele,  pp. 
309-313;  PhU.  Mas.  3rd  series,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  412;  C.  Wolf,  Histoire 
dt  Vobservatoire  dt  Paris  (1902),  p.  234  et  passim.  (A.  M.  C.) 

CASSIODORUS  (not  Cassiodorius),  the  name  of  a  Syrian 
family  settled  at  Scyllacium  (Squillacc)  in  Bruttii,  where  it  held 
an  influential  position  in  the  5th  century  a.d.  Its  most  important 
member  was  Flavtus  Maonus  Aureltus  Cassiodobus  Senator 
(c.  400-585),  historian,  statesman,  and  monk.  "  Senator " 
(not  a  title)  is  the  name  used  by  himself  in  his  official  corre- 
spondence. His  father  held  the  offices  of  comes  privatarum  and 
sacrarum  largitionum  (controller  of  the  emperor's  private  revenue 
and  the  public  exchequer)  under  Odoacer,  and  subsequently 
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attached  himself  to  Theodoric,  by  whom  he  wu  appointed 
corrector  (governor)  of  Brutlii  and  Lucania,  and  praifatui 
trattmio.  The  sun  at  an  early  age  became  crmiiiiarius  (legal 
assessor)  to  hii  father,  and  (probably  in  507)  rptaaior,  an  official 
whose  chief  duty  at  that  time  consisted  in  acting  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  ruler,  and  drafting  his  despatches.  In  514  he  was 
ordinary  consul,  and  at  a  later  date  possibly  correctur  of  his 
native  province.  At  the  death  of  Theodoric  (526)  he  held  the 
office  trf  magisUr  offiemm  (chief  of  the  civil  service).  Under 
Athalaric  he  was  pra^tcha  pratiorio,  a  post  which  he  retained 
till  about  540,  titer  the  triumphal  entry  of  Behsariua  into 
Ravenna,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.   With  the  object  of 

to  later  ages,  and  of  securing  it  against  the  tide  of  barbarism 
vhich  threatened  to  sweep  it  away,  he  founded  two  monasteries— 
Vivarium  and  Gastcllum — in  his  ancestral  domains  at  Squillace 
(others  identify  the  two  monasteries).  The  special  duty  which 
be  enjoined  upon  the  inmates  was  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
1    ''  '  '  '  "" T,  being  subordinated 


K  for. 


,    Heal 


collect 


e  instructed  to  copy,  and  superintended 
the  translation  of  various  Greek  works  into  Latin.    He  further 

and  water-docks.  As  be  is  stated  to  have  written  one  of  his 
treatises  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  he  must  hare  lived  till 
after  580.    Whether  he  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order  is 


The  writings  of  Cnssiodorus  evince  great  erudition,  ingenuity 
and  labour,  but  arc  disfigured  by  incorrectness  sod  an  affected 
artificiality,  and  his  Latin  partakes  much  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  age.  His  works  are  (1)  historical  and  political,  (1)  " 
logical  and 
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had  and  Wiiigi>:  the  rcjrula- 
idicta  published  by  Cassiodorus 
It  is  the  beat  aoura  of  our 
n  in  Italy  f.d.  T.  Mommacn  in 

H'^An'"iTsbl""'  ™"  '  ' 
est  ol  Theodorie"a  son-in-law 
ii9>  it  waa  puhlisbed.  It  a  a 
various  sources,  unduly  partial 

(fragments   ed.  L. 


„..., ,._.r._  for  daily  lift. 

(e)  A  commentary  on  the  Pnfma  and  abort  notes  (ampUxitxrs) 
on  (he  Pauline  epistles,  the  Acts,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

(»■)  Dt  Orlkotraphia,  a  compilation  nude  by  the  author  in  his 
ninny-third  year  from  the  works  of  twelve  grammarians,  ending 
with  his  contemporary  Priacvtn  (ed.  H.  Keil,  Grammaliti  Lalini,  vii-Ji 

The  Latin  translations  of  the  Anliouiriti  of  loaephua  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  histories  of  Theodoret,  Soxomen  and  Socrates,  under 
Ihe  title  of  ifuiona  Tripartita  (embracing  the  years  306-4M),  were 


17J9).  reprinted  in  J.  P. 

CasaiodoruB  generally,  ace 

:ise  of  Casaiodorus.  edited 

B77).which  throws  light  on  questions  connected 

onoVraoha  by  A.Thw'-ckc'  (Mridcfberg,  IBaTTnnd'A! 
t"W  187;):  T.  Hodaldn,  Italy  ond  itr  /m,.:W,,,  ::; 
PJ4S;  A.Eben. -■■  ■    ■ 
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CAJSiOPEIA,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  and 

northern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century  B.C.) 
Ptolemy  catalogued  13  stars  la 


idHcvelius 


this  constellation,  Tycho  Bi 

interesting  stars  are: — Nmc 

burst  out  with  estrraordinary  brilliancy  ii 

observed  by  Tycho  Brahe,but  gradually  dun 

ultimately  vanishing  in  about  eighteen  m 

and  R-Caisiapeiae  are  variable  atari,  the  former  irregular,  the 

latter  having  a  long  period;    t^auiafaae,  a    binary    star, 

having  components  of  magnitudes  t,  and  7,;    t-Cauiapdat, 

a  double  star,  one  being  white  and  of  magnitude  5,  the  other 

blue  and  of  magnitude  7}. 

CASS1TERIDKS  (from  the  Gr.  laovlnanr,  tin,  It.  "Tin- 
islands  "),  in  ancient  geography  the  name  of  islands  regarded  as 
being  situated  somewhere  near  the  west  coasts  of  Europe.  Hero- 
dotus (430  ».&)  had  dimly  beard  of  them.  Later  writers, 
Posidonius,  Diodorus,  Strabo  and  others,  call  them  smallish 
islands  off  (Strabo  says,  some  nay  off)  the  north-west  coast  of 
Spain,  which  contained  tin  mines,  or,  as  Strabo  says,  tin  and 
lead  mines — though  a  passage  in  Diodorus  derives  the  nam* 
rather  from  their  nearness  to  the  tin  districts  of  north-west, 
Spain.  While  geographical  knowledge  of  the  west  was  still  scanty 
and  the  secrets  of  the  tin- trade  were  still  successfully  guarded 
by  the  seamen  of  Gades  and  others  who  dealt  in  the  metal  the 
Greeks  knew  only  that  tin  came  to  them  by  sea  from  the  fir  west, 
and  the  idea  of  tin-producing  islands  easily  arose.  Later,  when 
the  wot  waa  better  erplored,  it  was  found  that  tin  actually  onus 
irom  two  regions,  north-west  Spain  and  Cornwall.  Neither  of 
these  could  be  called  "small  islands"  or  described  as  ofl  the 
north-west  coast  of  Spain,  and  so  the  Cassirerides  were  not 
identified  with  either  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers. 
Instead,  they  became  a  third,  ill-understood  source  of  tin, 
conceived  of  as  distinct  from  Spain  o'r  Britain.  Modern  writers 
have  perpetuated  the  error  that  the  Casailerides  were  definite 
spots,  and  hive  made  many  attempts  to  identify  (hem.  Small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  north-west  Spain,  (he  headlands  of  that 
same  coast,  the  Sollies,  Cornwall,  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole, 
have  all  in  turn  been  suggested.  But  none  suits  (he  conditions. 
Neither  the  Spanish  islands  nor  the  Scillies  contain  tin,  at  least 
in  serious  quantities.  Neither  Britain  nor  Spain  can  be  called 
"  small  islands  off  the  north-west  of  Spain."  It  seems  most 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  name  Cassiteridea  represents  the 
first  vague  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  that  tin  was  found  overseas 
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CASSITERITE   (from  the  Gr.  laeairtpax,  tin),  the  minera- 

sists  of  tin  dioxide,  or  stannic  oride  (SnO,),  and  crystallizes 
in  the  tetragonal  system.  The  crystals  arc  usually  4-sided  or 
8-sidcd  prisms,  striated  vertically,  and  terminated  by  pyramid! 
(fig.  1).  Twins,  with  characteristic  reentrant  angles,  such  as 
figs,  a  and  3,  are  common.  Certain  slender  prismatic  crystals, 
Cornwall  as  "  spar- 
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"  wood-  tin,"  and  these,  though  not  unknown  in  the  hi 
are  generally  found  is  rolled  pebbles.  By  the  -disintcgrat 
tin-bearing  rocks  and  veinstones,  the  cassiterite  passes  inl 
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formed  by  the  interaction  of  tin  fluoride  and  water  vapour. 
Cassiterite  occurs  at  a  pscudomorph  after  onhoclasc  felspar  in 
some  or  the  altered  granite  ol  Cornwall,  and  it  has  occasionally 

Among  the  localities  yielding  cassiteritc  may  be  mentioned 
Cornwall.  Saiony,  Bohemia,  Brittany,  Galicia  in  Spain;  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  the  islands  of  Banca  and  fitfliton;  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland  and  Tasmania.  Fine  examples  of 
wood-tin,  occurring  with  topaa,  are  found  in  Durango  in  Mexico. 
Deposits  of  cassiteritc  under  rather  exceptional  conditions  are 
worked  on  a  large  scale  in  Bolivia;  and  it  is  notable  that  cassi. 
terite  is  found  in  Liassic  limestone  near  Campiglia  Maritiima  in 
Tuscany.  Cassiteritc  has  been  worked  in  the  York  region. 
Alaska.  IFWR') 

CASSIUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  ancient  Roman  family, 
iriginally  patridan.     lis  most  important   members  are  the 
following. 
_  i.  Sprains  CaSSXcs,  Burnamed  VtcdUtuu  (VictBuaa.  Vntd- 

ond  author  of  the  first  agrarian  law  In  his  first  consulate 
(501  if)  he  defeated  the  Sabines.  in  his  second  (49.1)  he  renewed 
the  league  with  'he  Latins,  and  dedicated  the  temple  of  Cere* 


1  the  Circus;  in  his  third  (480)  he  made  a  treaty  with    the 
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benefit  the  needy  plebeians  (see  Aokauan  Laws).  As  such  ii 
was  violently  opposed  both  by  the  patricians  and  by  the  wealthy 
plebeians,  Cassius  was  condemned  by  the  people  as  aiming  at 
kingly  power,  and  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Another 
account  says  be  was  tried  by  the  family  council  and  put  to  death 
by  his  own  father,  wbo  considered  his  proposal  prejudicial 
10  the  patrician  interest.  According  to  Livy,  his  proposal 
lo  bestow  a  share  of  the  land  upon  the  Latins  was  regarded 
with  great  suspicion.  According  to  Mommsen  {Rimtsi.hr  Fa- 
scJmngm,  ii.),  the  whole  story  is  an  Invention  of  a  later  age, 
founded  upon  the  proposalj  of  the  Gracchi  and  M.  Lrvius  Drusus, 
to  which  period  belongs  the  idea  of  sharing  public  land  with  the 

See  [ivy  Ii.  Jj,  J'l  Dion  Hatic.  v.  40.  via.  60-80;  Cicero.  Pin 

Bella,  33  (S3).  Di  Rcpubiica,  ii.  17  (49),  35  (60),  Val.  Max.  v.  8. 1. 

The  following  Cassii  are  all  plebeians.    Itlssuggested  that  the 

of  Spurius  Cassius  cither  were  expelled  from,  or  voluntarily 

ler,   in   consequence  of   their   father's 


1.  Csrus  Cassius  Longings,  consul  73  i.e.  With  his 
colleague,  Tcrcntius  Varro  Lucullus,  he  passed  a  law  (la  Tatntia 
Cm  tin),  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  authority  for  the  purchase 
of  com  at  the  public  expense,  to  be  retailed  at  a  fixed  price  at 
Rome.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  Cassius  (who  isoften  called 
by  the  additional  name  Varus)  is  identical  with  the  Varus  who 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  put  to  death  at  Mintumae 
(4 i)     According  to  Orosius  be  was  lulled  at  the  battle  of  Mutino. 

See 1  Cicero,  In    Vaitm,  iii.  70.75.'-  "'.  Li*!.  %**•  9*!  Appiin, 

t.  Catua  CsS5ws  Lonoinus,  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Julius  Caesar.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  In 
;.i  B.C.  be  served  in  tbc  Parthian  campaign  under  U.  Licinnu 
Crassus,  saved  the  remnants  of  the  army  alter  the  defeat  at 
Carrhae,  and  for  two  years  successfully  repelled  tbe  enemy. 
In  49  B.C.  he  became  tribune  of  the  plcbs.    The  outbreak  at  the 
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able  ability,  he  was  1  good  soldier,  and  took  an  interest  in  litera- 
ture, but  in  politia  he  was  actuated  by  vanity  and  ambition. 
His  portrait  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Catsar.  though  vivid,  it 
rely  historical. 


See  Plutarch.  Bmliii,  passim,  Crajjur.  37.  ».  C«h/.  6a,  60; 
Ok,  Cassius  *1.  O,  -.Iii.  .;.  shy.  14,  .k-ii.  no;  Veil.  Pal.  ii.  46,  56, 
5».  69.  70.  67:  Cicero,  PiUippia.  ii.  13.  14,  od  All.  v.  II,  iiv  ar, 
a*  Km  11.  3.  13,  16:  Appian.  ML  06.  ii.  in.  113,  iii.  9.  8.  iv. 
6o-6l,S7,oo,  llt-113,  rji;  Caesar.  Biil  Cm.  iii.  101. 

4.  Qutnttjs  CASSIUi  Loscinus,  the  brother  or  cousin  of 
the  murderer  of  Caesar,  quaestor  of  Pompey  in  Further  Spain 
in  54  DC  In  40,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  be  strongly  supported 
the  cause  of  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Further 
Spain.    He  treated  the  provincials  with  greet  cruelty,  sod  Ut 
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appointment  (48)  to  take  the  field  against  Juba,  king  of  NwnidU; 
gave  him  an  excuse  for  fresh  oppression.  The  result  was  an 
unsuccessful  insurrection  at  Corduba.  Cassius  punished  the 
leaders  with  merciless  severity,  and  made  the  lot  of  the  provincials 
harder  than  ever.  At  last  some  of  his  troops  revolted  under  the 
quaestor  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  proclaimed  governor  of  the 
province.  Cassius  was  surrounded  by  Marcellus  in  Ulia.  Bogud, 
king  of  Mauretania,  and  M.  Lcptdus,  proconsul  of  Hither  Spain, 
to  whom  Cassius  had  applied  for  assistance,  negotiated  an  arrange- 
ment with  Marcellus  whereby  Cassius  was  to  be  allowed  to  go 
free  with  the  legions  that  remained  loyal  to  him.  Cassius  sent  his 
troops  into  winter  quarters,  hastened  on  board  ship  at  Malaca 
with  his  ill-gotten  gains,  but  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ibcrus  (Ebro).  His  tyrannical  government  of  Spain  had 

greatly  injured  the  cause  of  Caesar. 

See  Dio  Cassius  xli.  15,  24,  xlii.  15,  16,  xliii.  29;  Livy,  Epil. 
Ill;  Appian,  B.C.  u.  33,  43;  Bcllum  AUxandrinum,  48-64. 

5.  Gaius  Cassius  Loncinus  (1st  century  aj>.),  Roman  jurist, 
consul  in  30,  proconsul  of  Asia  40-4 1 ,  and  governor  of  Syria  under 
Claudius  45-50.  On  his  return  to  Rome  his  wealth  and  high 
character  secured  him  considerable  influence.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero  (65)  to  Sardinia,  because  among  the  images  of  his 
ancestors  he  had  preserved  that  of  the  murderer  of  Caesar.  He 
was  recalled  by  Vespasian,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  As  he 
was  consul  in  30,  he  must  have  been  born  at  the  latest  in  the  year 
3  B.C.  Cassius  was  a  pupil  of  Masurius  Sabinus,  with  whom  he 
founded  a  legal  school,  the  followers  of  which  were  called  Cassiani. 
His  chief  work  was  the  Libri  Juris  Civilis  in  ten  books,  which  was 
used  by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  of  lustinian. 

See  Tacitus,  Annals,  xvi.  7-9;  Suetonius,  Nero,  37;  Dio  Cassius 
Hx.  29:  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Htst.  of  Roman  Literature,  %  298,  3. 

CASSIUS,  AVIDIUS  (d.  a.d.  175),  Roman  general,  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  especially 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Parthian  War  (a.d.  162-165), 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  apparently  appointed  military 
governor  of  Asia,  though  the  actual  extent  of  his  jurisdiction 
is  doubtful.  In  172  he  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  he  put  down  a 
dangerous  rising  of  the  Bucolid,  the  robber  herdsmen  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  after  which  he  returned  to  Syria.  In  175  the 
emperor  AureKus  fell  ill,  and  his  wife  Faustina,  to  secure  her 
position  in  case  of  his  death,  offered  her  hand  and  the  throne 
to  the  successful  general.  A  rumour  of  AtureUus's  death  having 
reached  Syria,  Cassius,  without  waiting  for  confirmation,  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor;  when  the  report  proved  false,  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  draw  back,  and  he  accordingly  prepared 
for  war.  The  senate  declared  him  a  public  enemy,  although 
Aurelius  even  then  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  pardoning  him.  Deploring  the  necessity  for 
taking  up  arms  against  his  trusted  officer,  Aurelius  set  out  for 
the  east.  While  in  IUyria,  he  received  the  news  that  Cassius 
had  been  slain  by  his  own  officers.  The  murderers  offered  his 
head  to  Aurelius,  who  refused  to  admit  them,  and  ordered  its 

Immediate  burial 

See  Dio  Cassius  hod.  2-4,  17,  22-28,  30,  31;  Pronto,  Letters,  i.  6; 
Lives  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Verua  and  Commodus  in  the  Serif  tores 
Historiae  Augustae,  and  the  special  biography  of  Avidius  Cassius  in 
the  same  by  vulcaciu's  Galhcanus.  The  various  letters  and  docu- 
ments in  the  last-named  are  generally  considered  spurious,  and  the 
portions  of  the  narrative  founded  on  them  consequently  untrust- 
worthy. See  also  article  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencydopadie,  ii. 
pt.  2  (1896). 

CASSIUS,  GAIUS,  Latin  poet,  general  and  politician,  called 
Parmcnsis  from  his  birthplace  Parma,  was  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  after  his  death  joined  the  party  of  Brutus 
and  bis  namesake  Cassius  the  conspirator.  In  43  BX.  he  was  in 
command  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi  joined  Sextus  Pompefus  in  Sicily.  When  Pompeius, 
having  been  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  at  Nautochus  by 
the  fleet  of  Octavian  under  Agrippa,  fled  to  Asia,  Cassius  went 
Oarer  to  Antony,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (31). 
He  afterwards  fled  to  Athens,  whan  he  was  soon  pot  to  death 
by  Octavian,  whom  he  had  offended  by  writing  an  abusive  letter 
(Suetonius,  Augustus,  4).  Cassius  is  credited  with  satires,  elegies, 
epigrams  and  tragedies.  Some  hexameters  with  the  title  Cossii 


Orpheus  are  by  Antonios  Tbylesfus\an  Italian  of  the  1 7th  century. 
Horace  appears  to  have  thought  well  of  Cassius  as  a  poet,  for 
he  asks  Tibullus  whether  he  intends  to  compete  with  the  opuscula 
(probably  the  elegies)  of  Cassius  {Epistles,  i.  4. 3).  The  story  in 
the  Horace  scholia,  that  L.  Varius  Rufus  published  his  famous 
tragedy  Thyestes  from  an  MS.  which  he  found  amongst  the  papers 
of  Cassius  after  his  death,  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  Cassius's 
murderer,  Q.  Attius  Varus,  with  the  tragedian  (Appian,  B.C.  v. 
2,  139;  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  xii.  13;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  87;  Orostus,  vL 
19;  see  also  the  diffuse  treatise  of  A,  Weichert,  Dt  L.  Varii  e$ 
CassU  Parmensis  Vila  el  Carwumibm,  1836).  Cassius  Pannensis 
must  not  be  confused  with  Cassius  Etrascus  (Horace,  Satires,  i. 
10. 60),  an  improviser,  who  is  said  to  have  used  enough  paper  to 
furnish  his  funeral  pyre. 

CASS1VELAUMUS,  or  Casstvixlauwus,  a  British  chieftain, 
ruler  of  the  country  north  of  the  Thames,  who  led  the  native  tribes 
against  Julius  Caesar  on  Ins  second  expedition  (54  B.C.)  (sea 
Britain).  After  several  indecisive  engagements,  Caesar  look 
the  camp  of  Casrivelaunus,  who  was  obliged  to  make  peace  on 
condition  of  paying  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  But  these 
promises  were  not  meant  to  be  kept,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
'the  tribute  was  never  paid.  According  to  Bede  (Hist.  Bales*  I  a), 
the  remains- of  Cassivelaunus's  entrenchment  were  visible  seven 
or  eight  centuries  later. 

See  Caesar,  BXS.  v.  11-22;  Dio  Cassius  xL  2,  x\  Orosius  vi.  9. 
6;  Eutropius  vi.  17;  Potyaenus,  Strategemaia,  vui.  2.3.  For  the 
etymology  of  the  name  (which  is  Celtic  in  origin,  and  appears  later 
as  Caswallon)  see  J. 'Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  pp.  289-290  (i< 


Elton,  Origins  of  English  History  (1890);  and  Stock's  edition  of 
Caesar,  De  Bello  Calltco  (1898). 

CASSOCK  (Fr.  cosaque,  a  military  cloak),  a  long-sleeved,  close- 
fitting  robe  worn  by  the  clergy  and  others  engaged  in  ecclesi- 
astical functions.  The  name  was  originally  specially  applied 
to  the  dress  worn  by  soldiers  and  horsemen,  and  later  to  the 
long  garment  worn  in  civil  life  by  both  men  and  women.  As 
an  ecclesiastical  term  the  word  "  cassock  "  came  into  use  some- 
what late  (as  a  translation  of  the  old  names  of  subtanea%  testis 
talaris,  toga  talaris,  or  tunica  talaris),  being  mentioned  in  canon 
74  of  1604;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  it  now  survives. 
The  origin  of  the  word  has  been  the  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation. It  is  derived  through  the  French  from  the  Italian 
casacco,  which  Florio  (Q.  Anna*s  New  World  of  Words,  161 1) 
translates  as  "  a  frock,  a  horseman's  cote,  a  long  cote;  also  a 
habitation  or  dwelling/'  and  it  is  usually  held  that  this  in  turn 
is  derived  from  casa,  a  house  (cf.  the  derivation  of  "  chasuble,** 
q.v.).  This,  however,  though  possible  is  uncertain.  A  Slav 
origin  for  the  word  has  been  suggested  (Hatzfcld  and  Darme- 
stetcr,  Die!  gtn.de  la  languefranqaise),  and  the  Cossack  horseman 
may  have  given  to  the  West  both  the  garment  and  the  name. 
Or  again,  it  may  be  derived  from  casequin  (ItaL  casecchino) ,  rather 
than  vice  versa,  and  this  in  turn  from  an  Arabic  kazAyand 
(Pen.  kashdyond),  a  padded  jerkin;  the  word  kasagdn  occurring' 
in  Mid.  High  Ger.  for  a  riding-cloak,  and  gasygan  in  O.  Fr. 
for  a  padded  jerkin  (Lagarde  in  G6tt.  gdehrte  Anzeiger,  April  15, 
1887,  p.  238). 

The  cassock,  though  part  of  the  canonical  costume  of  the 
dergy,  is  not  a  liturgical  vestment.  It  was  originally  the  out- 
of-doors  and  domestic  dress  of  lay-people  as  well  as  clergy,  and 
fts  survival  among  the  latter  when  the  secular  fashions  had 
changed  is  merely  the  outcome  of  ecclesiastical  conservatism. 
In  mild  weather  it  was  the  outer  garment;  in  cold  weather  it 
was  worn  under  the  tabard  or  chimere  (q.v.);  sometimes  in  the 
middle  ages  the  name"  chimere  "  was  given  to  it  as  well  as  to  the 
sleeveless  upper  robe.  In  winter  the  cassock  was  often  lined 
with  furs  varying  in  costliness- with  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and 
its  colour  also  varied  in  the  middle  ages  with  his  ecclesiastical 
or  academic  status.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  sub- 
tanea  (Fr.  soutane,  Itai  sottana)  must  be  worn  by  the  clergy 
whenever  they  appear,  both  in  ordinary  life  (except  in 
Protestant  countries)  and  under  their  vestments  in  church. 
It  varies  in  colour'  with  the  wearer's  rank:  white  for  the  pope, 
red  (or  black  edged  with  red)  for  cardinals,  purple  for  bishops, 
black  for  the  lesser  ranks;  members  of  religious  orders,  however. 
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whatever  their  rank,  wear  the  odour  of  their  religious  habit. 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  cassoek,  which  with  the  gown  is 
prescribed  by  the  above-mentioned  canon  of  1604  as  the  canonical 
dress  of  the  clergy,  has  been  continuously,  though  not  univer- 
sally, worn  by  the  clergy  since  the  Reformation.  It  has  long 
ceased,  however,  to  be  their  every-day  walking  dress  and  ia 
now  usually  only  worn  in  church,  at  home,  or  more  rarely  by 
clergy  within  the  predncts  of  their  own  parishes.  The  custom 
of  wearing  the  cassock  under  the  vestments  is  traceable  in 
England  to  about  the  year  1400. 

The  old  form  of  Engfish  cassock  was  a  double-breasted  robe 
fastened  at  the  shoulder  and  probably  girdled.  The  continental, 
single-breasted  cassock,  with  a  long  row  of  small  buttons  from 
seek  to  hem,  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Bishop  Harris  of  Llandaff  (1790-1738).  Hie  shortened  form 
of  cassook  which  survives  in  the  bishop's  "  apron  "  was  formerly 
widely  used  also  by  the  continental  clergy.  Its  use  was  for- 
bidden in  Roman  Catholic  countries  by  Pope  Pins  IX.,  but  it 
is  stfll  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  as  part  of  their 
out-of-door  dress  in  certain  Protestant  countries. 
.  See  the  Report  of  the  sub-committee  of  Convocation  on  the  Orna- 
ments of  the  Church  and  its  Ministers  (London,  1908),  and  authorities 
there  dted. 

CASSONB,  in  furniture,  the  Italian  name  for  a  marriage  coffer. 
The  ancient  and  once  almost  universal  European  custom  of 
providing  a  bride  with  a  chest  or  coffer  to  contain  the  household 
linen,  whjch  often  formed  the  major  part  of  her  dowry,  produced 
in  Italy^i  special  type  of  chest  of  monumental  site  and  artistic 
magnificence.  The  cassoni  of  the  people,  although  always  large 
in  size,  were  simple  as  regards  ornament;  but  those  of  the  nobles 
and  the  well-to-do  mercantile  classes  were  usually  imposing  as 
regards  size,  and  adorned  with  extreme  richness.  The  cassone 
was  almost  invariably  much  longer  than  the  English  chest,  and 
even  at  a  relatively  early  period  it  assumed  an  artistic  finish 
such  as  was  never  reached  by  the  chests  of  northern  Europe, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  royal  corbeffles  de  manage 
made  by  such  artists  as  Boulle  for  members  of  the  house  of 
France.  Many  of  the  earlier  examples  were  carved  in  panels 
of  geometrical  tracery,  but  their  characteristic  ornament  was 
either  intarsia  or  gesso,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Bead  and 
massive  feet,  usually  shaped  as  claws,  boncels,  or  other  animals 
are  also  exceedingly  characteristic  of  cassoni,  most  of  which  are 
of  massive  and  sarcophagus-like  proportions  with  moulded  bds, 
while  many  of  them  are  adorned  at  their  corners  with  figures 
sculptured  in  high  relief.  The  scroll-work  inlay  is  coinmonly 
simple  and  graceful,  consisting  of  floral  or  geometrical  motives,  or 
arabesques.  The  examples  coated  with  gilded  gesso  or  blazoned 
with  paintings  are,  however,  the  most  magnificent.  They  were 
often  made  of  chestnut,  and  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage 
in  a  relief  which,  low  at  first,  became  after  the  Renaissance  very 
high  and  sharp.  The  panels  of  the  painted  cassoni  frequently 
bore  representations  of  scriptural  and  mythological  subjects, 
or  incidents  derived  from  the  legends  of  chivalry  Nor  was 
heraldry  forgotten,  the  arms  of  the  family  for  which  the  chest 
was  made  being  perhaps  emblazoned  upon  the  front  These 
chests  rarely  bear  dates  or  initials,  but  it  fe  often  possible  to 
determine  their  history  from  their  armorial  bearings. 

CASSOWARY  (Casucrius),  a  genus  of  struthious  birds,  only 
inferior  in  sue  to  the  emeu  and  ostrich,  and,  according  to  Sir  R. 
Owen,  approximating  more  closely  than  any  other  living  birds 
to  the  extinct  moas  of  New  Zealand.  The  species  are  all  character- 
ized by  short  rudimentary  wings,  bearing  four  or  five  barbless 
shafts,  a  few  inches  long,  and  apparently  useless  for  purposes  of 
flight,  of  running,  or  of  defence;  and  by  loosely  webbed  feathers, 
short  on  the  neck,  but  of  great  length  on  the  rump  and  back, 
whence  they  descend  over  the  body  forming  a  thick  hair-like 
covering.  They  possess  stout  limbs,  with  which  they  kick  in 
front,  and  have  the  inner  toe  armed  with  a  long  powerful  daw. 
Hie  common  cassowary  (Caswtrius  galeatus)  stands  5  ft.  high, 
and  has  a  horny,  helmet  like  protuberance  on  the  crown  of  its 
head;  the  front  of  the  neck  is  naked  and  provided  with  two 
brightly-coloured  wattles.  It  is  a  native  of  the  IsUrid  of  Ceram, 


where  it  is  said  to  ttve  in  pairs,  feeding  on  fruits  ant  herbs,  and 
occasionally  on  small  animals.  The  mooruk,  or  Bennett's 
cassowary  (Casuarius  BenmUif),  is  a  shorter  and  more  robust 
bird,  approaching  in  the  thickness  of  its  legs  to  the  moas.  It 
differs  further  from  the  preceding  species  in  having  its  head 
crowned  with  a  horny  plate  instead  of  a  helmet.  It  has  only 
been  found  in  New  Britain,  where  the  natives  are  said  to  regard 
it  with  some  degree  of  veneration.  When  captured  by  them 
shortly  after  being  hatched,  and  reared  by  the  hand,  it  soon* 
becomes  tame  and  familiar;  all  the  specimens  which  have 
reached  Europe  alive  have  been  thus  domesticated  by  the  natives. 
The  adult  bird  in  the  wild  state  is  exceedingly  shy  and  difficult 
of  approach,  and,  owing  to  its  great  fleetness  and  strength,  is 
rarely  if  ever  caught.  It  eats  voraciously,  and,  like  the  ostrich, 
will  swallow  whatever  comes  in  its  way.    (See  Emeu.) 

CAST  (from  the  verb  meaning  "  to  throw  ";  the  word  is  Scand. 
in  origin,  d.  Dan.  haste,  and  Swed.  hasta;  "  cast "  in  Middle 
Eng.  took  the  place  of  the  A.S.  weorfon,  d.  Ger.  werfen),  a  throw, 
or  that  which  is  thrown,  or  that  into  which  something  is  thrown. 
From  these  three  meanings  come  the  main  uses  of  the  word;  for 
the  throwing  of  dice,  with  the  figurative  sense  of  a  chance  or 
opportunity,  as  in  u  at  the  last  cast ";  for  the  throwing  of  a 
fisherman's  line  in  fly-fishing;  for  hounds  spreading  out  in 
search  of  a  lost  scent;  or,  with  the  further  meaning  of  a  twisted 
throw  or  turn,  for  a  slight  squint  in  the  eye.  "  Cast "  is  applied 
to  a  measure  of  herrings  or  other  fish,  being  the  amount  taken  in 
two  hands  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel,  and  similarly  to  a  potter's 
measure  for  a  certain  quantity  of  clay;  in  fishing,  to  the  casting 
line  of  gut  with  fly  attached;  to  the  hard  refuse  thrown  out  of  the 
crop  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  to  the  coils  of  earth  thrown  up  by 
earth-worms.  From  the  old  method,  in  making  calculations,  of 
using  counters,  which  were  thus  "  thrown  "  up  into  a  heap,  is 
probably  derived  the  meaning  of  "  cast  °  for  the  "  casting  up  " 
of  figures  in  an.  account.  Further,  the  word  is  found  for  a  mould 
for  the  casting  of  metals,  and  more  particularly  for  the  copy  of 
an  original  statue  or  relief  taken  from  a  mould;  similarly,  of 
fossils,  for  the  mineral  filling  of  the  empty  mould  left  by  the 
organism.  Special  uses  of  the  word  are  also  found  in  the 
theatrical  term  for  the  assignment  of  particular  parts  to  the 
actors  and  actresses  in  a  play,  and  in  the  many  figurative  senses 
of  a  type  or  stamp,  as  of  features  or  characters. 

CASTAGW),  AMDR1A  DEL  (1300-1457),  Italian  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  was-  born  in  1390,  probably  at  Castagno,  in 
the  district  of  MugeUo,  and  died  in  August  1457.  He  imitated 
Masacdo  and  the  naturalists  of  his  time  in  boldness  of  attitude, 
but  was  deficient  in  grace  and  colouring.  His  name  was  for  about 
four  centuries  burdened  with  the  heinous  charge  of  murder;  it 
was  said  that  he  treacherously  assassinated  his  colleague, 
Domenlco  Veaeziano,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  then  recent 
secret  of  oil  painting  as  practised  in  Flanders  by  the  Van  Eycks. 
This  charge  has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  an  untruth; 
Domenico  died  four  years  after  Andrea.  The  latter  is  commonly 
called  "  Andrea  (or  Andreino)  degT  Impiccati  "  (of  the  Hanged 
Men);  this  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  commissioned  id 
1435  to  paint,  in  the  Palazzo  dd  Podesta  in  Florence,  the  fallen 
leaders  of  the  Peruzei  and  Albizzi — not  (as  currently  said)  the 
men  of  the  Pazxi  conspiracy,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  until 
1478,  long  after  this  painter's  death.  One  of  his  prmdpal  works 
now  extant  (most  of  them  have  perished)  is  the  equestrian  figure 
of  Nicola  di  Tofentlno,  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

CASTALIA,  or  Fons  Cartaltob,  a  celebrated  fountain  ia 
Greece,  now  called  the  Fountain  of  St  John,  which  rises  in  a 
chasm  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi 
It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses*  and  its  water  was  used  in 
the  religious  purifications  of  the  "  Pythian  Pilgrims."  From  its 
connexion  with  the  Muses  it  is  sometimes  rderred  to  by  late 
Greek  writers  (eg  Ludan.  Jup.  Trag.  30)  and  Latin  poets  (e.g. 
Ovid,  A  m  i.  1 5.  36)  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  this  has  passed 
into  a  commonplace  of  modern  literature.  According  to  some 
authorities  the  nymph  Castalia  was  the  daughter  of  Achdous; 
according  to  others  the  water  of  the  spring  was  derived  from  the 
Boeotian  CepUssus. 
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CASTANETS—CASTE 


CAfTAlflfrS  (Fr.  ustagtutks,  Gcr.  Kastagnetten,  Span. 
castatuelas),  instruments  of  percussion,  introduced  through  the 
Moors  by  way  of  Spain  into  Europe  from  the  East,  used  for 
marking  the  rhythm  in  dancing.  Castanets,  always  used  in 
pairs,  one  in  each  hand,  consist  of  two  pear  or  mussel-shaped 
bowls  of  hard  wood,  hinged  together  .by  a  silk  cord,  the  loop 
being  passed  over  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  The  two  halves 
are  then  struck  against  each  other  by  the  other  fingers  in  single, 
"double  or  triple  beats,  giving  out  series  of  hollow  clicks  of 
indefinite  musical  pitch.  When  intended  for  use  in  the  orchestra 
the  pair  of  castanets  is  mounted  one  at  each  end  of  a  wooden 
stick  about  8  in.  long,  which  facilitates  the  playing.  Castanets 
are  also  sometimes  used  in  military  bands  and  are  then  specially 
constructed.  Hie  two  halves  are  kept  open  by  a  slight  spring 
fixed  to  a  frame  attached  to  the  hoop  of  a  side  drum,  and  the 
instrument  is  worked  by  the  drummer  with  an  ordinary  drum- 
stick. An  instance  of  the  use  of  castanets  in  opera  occurs  in  the 
Habanera  in  Carmen.  A  quaint  description  of  casHnaUs  is 
given  in  Harieian  MS.  9034  (f.  208)  at  the  British  Museum 
(before  1688)  with  a  pencil  sketch  which  tallies  very  well  with 
the  above.  The  MS.  is  by  Randle  Holme  and  forms  part  of  the 
Academy  of  Armoury.  Castanets  (KporoXa)  were  used  by.  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Romans  (Lat  crokdum,  crotala) 
to  accompany  the  dances  in  the  Dionysiac  and  Bacchanalian 
rites. 

CASTE  (through  the  Fr.  from  Span,  and  Port  casta,  lineage, 
Lat.  castus,  pure).  There  are  not  many  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion on  a*  large  scale  to  which  the  name  "  caste  "  has  not  been 
applied  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense.  Its  Portuguese  origin 
simply  suggests  the  idea  of  family;  but  before  the  word  came 
to  be  extensively  used  in  modern  European  languages,  it  had 
been  for  some  time  identified  with  the  Brahmanic  division  of 
Hindu  society  into  classes.  The  corresponding  Hindu  word  is 
$arna,  or  colour,  and  the  words  gati,  hula,  gokra,  pravara  and 
karana  are  also  used  with  different  shades  of  meaning.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  writer  has  seen  something  which  reminds  him  of  any 
part  of  the  extremely  indeterminate  notion,  Indian  caste,  he  has 
used  the  word,  without  regard  to  any  particular  age,  race, 
locality  or  set  of  social  institutions.  Thus  Palgrave1  maintains 
that  the  colleges  of  operatives,  which  inscriptions  prove  to  have 
existed  in  Britain  during  the  Roman  period,  were  practically 
castes,  because  by  the  Theodosian  code  the  son  whs  compelled 
to  follow  the  father's  employment,  and  marriage  into  a  family 
Involved  adoption  of  the  family  employment  But  these 
collegia  opificum  seem  to  be  just  the  forerunners  of  the  voluntary 
associations  for  the  regulation  of  industry  and  trade,  the  frith- 
gilds,  and  craft-gilds  of  later  times,  in  which,  no  doubt,  sons  had 
great  advantages  as  apprentices,  but  which  admitted  qualified 
strangers,  and  for  which  intermarriage  was  a  matter  of  social 
feeling.  The  history  of  the  formation  of  gilds  shows,  in  fact, 
that  they  were  really  protests  against  the  authoritative  regulation 
of  life  from  Without  and  above.  In  the  Saxon  period,  at  any' 
rate,  there  was  nothing  resembling  caste  in  the  strict  sense. 
u  The  ceorl  who  had  thriven  so  well  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  thegn;  his  wergild  became  1200  shillings; 
the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass  against  him 
increased  in  proportion;  his  descendants  in  the  third  generation 
became  gesithcund.  Nor  was  the  character  of  the  thriving 
defined;  it  might,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom  went,  be 
either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of  royal  bounty. 
The  successful  merchant  might  also  thrive  to  thegn-right  The 
thegn  himself  might  also  rise  to  the  rank,  the  estimation  and 
status  of  an  earl"'  It  has  been  said  that  early  German  history 
is,  as  regards  this  matter,  ia  contrast  with  English,  and  that  true 
castes  are  to  be  found  in  the  military  associations  (Geuesseu- 
sehaflem)  which  arose  from  the  older  class  of  Dienstmannen,  and 
in  whkh  every  member  page,  squire  or  knight—must  prove 
his  knightly  descent;  the  Bauernstand,  or  rural  non-military 
population;  the  Bargerstaad,  or  merchant-class.  The  ministry 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ia  the  West,  was,  however,  never  restricted 

•  History  of  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution.  1. 33a. 

*  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  England,  L  p.  i&u 


by  blood  relation-  Then  fend  doubt  that  at  some  time  ot  other 
professions  were  in  most  countries  hereditary.  Thus  Prescott^ 
tells  us  that  in  Peru,  notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  every 
man  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  various  arts* 
"  there  were  certain  individuals  carefully  trained  to  those 
occupations  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  more  opulent 
classes.  These  occupations,  like  every  other  calling  and  office 
in  Peru,  always  descended  from  father  to  son.  The  division  of 
castes  was  in  this  particular  aa  precise  as  that  which  existed  in 
Hindustan  or  Egypt"  Again,  Zurita4  says  that  in  Mexico  no 
one  could  carry  on  trade  except  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  by 
public  permission.  The  Fiji  carpenters  form  a  separate  caste, 
and  in  the  Tonga  Islands  all  the  trades,  except  tattoo-markers, 
barbers  and  club-carvers  are  hereditary, — the  separate  classes 
being  named  matabooles,  mooas  and  tooas.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  a  father  should  teach  his  son  his  handicraft 
especially  if  there  be  no  organized  system  of  public  instruction; 
it  gives  the  father  help  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  is  the  easiest  introduc- 
tion to  life  for  the  son,  and  the  custom  or  reputation  of  the 
father  as  a  craftsman  is  often  the  most  important  legacy  he  has 
to  leave.  The  value  of  transmitted  skill  in  the  simple  crafts 
was  very  great;  and  what  was  once  universal  in  communities 
still  survives  in  outlying  portions  of  communities  which  have 
not  been  brought  within  the  general  market  of  exchange.  But 
so  long  as  this  process  remains  natural*  there  can  be  no  question 
of  caste,  which  implies  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  profession  is 
not  merely  unusual,  but  wrong  and  punishable.  Then,  the  word 
caste  has  been  applied  to  sacred  corporations.  A  family  or  a 
tribe  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  particular  altar,  or  all 
the  altars  of  a  particular  god.  Or  a  semi-sacred  class,  such  as  the 
Brehons  or  the  Bards,  is  formed,  and  these,  and  perhaps  some 
specially  dignified  professions,  become  hereditary,  the  others 
remaining  free.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  priests  of  the  Sun  at  Cuxco 
transmitted  their  office  to  their  sons;  so  did  the  Quipu-camayoc, 
or  public  registrars,  and  the  amantas  and  haravecs,  the  learned 
men  and  singers.*  In  many  coan tries  political  considerations, 
or  distinctions  of  race,  have  prevented  intermarriage  between 
classes.  Take,  for  example,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  at 
Rome,  or  the  Sra/memu,  AoJuores  or  irqfaxot,  and  the 
EtKwra  at  Sparta.  In  Guatemala  it  was  the  law  that  if  any 
noble  married  a  plebeian  woman  he  should  be  degraded  to  the 
caste  of  masequal,  or  plebeian,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  and 
.  services  imposed  on  that  class,  and  that  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
should  be  sequestered  to  the  king.6  In  Madagascar  marriage 
is  strictly  forbidden  between  the  four  classes  of  Nobles,  Hovas, 
Zarahovas  and  Andevos, — the  lowest  of  whom,  however,  are 
apparently  mere  slaves.  In  a  sense  slavery  might  be  called  the 
lowest  of  castes,  because  in  most  of  its  forms  it  does  permit  some 
small  customary  rights  to  the  slave.  In  a  sense,  too,  the  survival 
in  European  royalty  of  the  idea  of  "  equality  of  birth  "  (Ebenbttr- 
tigkeit)  is  that  of  a  caste  conception,  and  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  members  of  a  European  royal  family  with  a  person  not  of 
royal  blood  might  be  described  aa  an  infraction  of  caste  rule. 

Caste  in  India  is  a  question  of  more  than  historical  interest 
It  is  the  great  obstacle  to  government  in  accordance  with  modern 

■  History  of  Peru,  i.  143. 

4  Rapport  sur  Its  diffirentes  classes  de  chefs  dans  la  nouwelle  Espagne 
(1840),  p.  223. 

*  Something  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  notion  of  chin, 
or  status  according  to  official  hierarchy  of  ranks,  as  modified  by  the 
custom  of  myestnichestvo,  by  which  no  one  entering  the  public  service 
could  be  placed  beneath  a  person  who  had  been  subject  to  his  father's 
orders.  Hereditary  nobility  at  one  time  belonged  to  every  servant, 
military  or  civil,  above  a  certain  rank,  and  a  family  remaining  out  of 
office  for  two  generations  lost  its  rights  of  nobility;  but  in  1854  tne 
privilege  was  confined  to  army  colonels  and  state  councillors  of  the 
4th  class.  At  one  time,  therefore,  the  raeryadniya  knighi,  or  special 
registers,  superseded  by  Peter  the  Great  s  barkhatnaya  hniga,  or 
Velvet  Book,  contained  a  complete  code  of  social  privilege  and  pre* 
cedence.  Peter's '*  label  0  rangakh"  contained  fourteen  classes.  The 
subject  b  treated  of  in  the  1600  articles  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Russian  Code  Sood  Zahonoo.  The  Russian  Nobility,  though  de- 
prived of  their  exemptions  from  conscription,  personal  taxation  and 
corporal  punishment,  still  retain  many  advantages  in  the  public 
service. 

*  Joarros,  Hist,  of  Guatemala,  Tr.  (London,  1823), 
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£deas,ftad  to  the  work  of  native  religious  reformers  as  well  as  of 
Christian  missionaries.  By  tome  writers  caste  has  been  regarded 
as  the  great  safeguard  of  social  tranquillity,  and  therefore  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  the  progress  in  certain  arts  and 
industries  which  the  Hindus  have  made.  Others,  such  as  James 
Mill,  have  denounced  it  as  fatal  to  the  principle  of  free  competi- 
tion  and  opposed  to  individual  happiness.  The  latter  view 
assumes  a  state  of  facts  which  was  denied  by  Coiebrooke,  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  Indian  matters.  Writing  in  1798  he 
says,1  after  pointing  out  that  any  person  unable  to  earn  a  sub- 
sistence by  the  exercise  of  his  profession  may  follow  the  trade  of 
a  lower  caste  or  even  of  a  higher:  "  Daily  observation  shows  even 
Brahmans  exercising  the  menial  profession  of  a  Sudra.  We  are 
aware  that  evcrycaste  forms  itself  into  clubs  or  lodges,  consisting 
of  the  several  individuals  of  that  caste  residing  within  &  small 
distance,  and  that  these  clubs  or  lodges  govern  themselves 
by  particular  rules  or  customs  or  by-laws.  But  though  some 
restrictions  and  limitations,  not  founded  on  religious  prejudices, 
are  found  among  their  by-laws,  it  may  be  received  as  a  general 
maxim  that  the  occupation  appointed  for  each  tribe  is  entitled 
merely  to  a  preference.  Every  profession,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  open  to  every  description  of  persons;  and  the  discouragement 
arising  from  religious  prejudices  is  not  greater  than  what  exists 
in  Great  Britain  from  the  effects  of  municipal  and  corporation 
Jaws.  In  Bengal  the  numbers  of  people  actually  willing  to  apply 
to  any  particular  occupation  are  sufficient  for  the  unlimited 
extension  of  any  manufacture."  This  was  corroborated  by 
Elphinstone,*  who  states  that,  during  a  long  experience  of  India, 
he  never  heard  of  a  single  case  of  degradation  from  caste;  and  ft 
is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Indian  army,  in  which  men 
of  all  castes  unite.9 

The  ordinary  notion  of  modern  caste  is  that  it  involves  certain 
restrictions  on  marriage,  on  profession,  and  on  social  intercourse, 
especially  that  implied  in  eating  and  drinking  together.  How 
far  intermarriage  is  permitted,  what  are  the  effects  of  a  marriage 
permitted  but  looked  on  as  irregular,  what  are  the  penalties  of  a 
marriage  forbidden,  whether  the  rules  protecting  trades  and 
occupations  are  in  effect  more  than  a  kind  of  unionism  grown 
inveterate  through  custom,  by  what  means  caste  is  lost,  and  in 
what  circumstances  it  may  be  regained, — these  are -questions  on 
which  very  little  real  or  definite  knowledge  exists.  Sir  H.  Risley 
regards  the  absolute  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages  as  now  the 
essential  and  most  prominent  characteristic  It  is  very  remark- 
able thai  the  Vedas,  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  Brabmanic 
faith  and  morals  professes  to  rest,  give  no  countenance  to  the 
later  regulations  of  caste.  The  only  passage  bearing  on  the 
subject  is  in  the  Purusha  Sukta,  the  90th  Hymn  of  the  10th  Book 
of  the  Rigveda  Samhita.  "  When  they  divided  man,  how  many 
did  they  make  him?  What  was  his  mouth?  what  his  arms? 
what  are  called  his  thighs  and  feet?  The  Brahmana  .was  his 
mouth,  the  Raganya  was  made  his  arms,  the  Vaisya  became  his 
thighs,  the  Sudra  was  born  from  his  feet"  Martin  Haug  finds  in 
this  a  subtle  allegory  that  the  Brahmans  were  teachers,  the 
Ksbatriyas  the  warriors  of  mankind.  But  this  is  opposed  to  the 
simple  and  direct  language  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  accounts  of  creation  there  the  origin  of  many  things 
besides  classes  of  men  is  attributed  in  the  same  fanciful  manner 
to  parts  of  the  divine  person.  It  is  in  the  Puranas  and  the  Laws 
of  Manu,  neither  of  which  claims  direct  inspiration,  where  tbey 

*  Life  and  Essays  of  H.  T.  Coiebrooke,  I  p.  104. 

*  History  of  India, 

*  "  The  crudities  and  cruelties  of  the  caste  system  need  not  blind 
us  to  its  other  aspects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  fundamental  stability  and  contentment  by  which  Indian 
society  has  been  braced  up  for  centuries  against  the  shocks  of 

Kditics  and  the  cataclysms  of  Nature.  It  provides  every  man  with 
s  place,  his  career,  hie  occupation,  his  circle  of  friends.  It  makes 
htaii  at  the  outset,  a  member  of  a  corporate  body:  it  protects  him 
through  life  from  the  canker  of  social  jealousy  and  unfulfilled 
aspirations:  it  ensures  him  companionship  and  a  sense  of  com- 
munity with  others  in  like  case  with  himself.  The  caste  organization 
is  to  the  Hindu  his  dub,  his  trade  union,  his  benefit  society,  his 
philanthropic  society.  An  Indian  without  caste,  as  things  stand  at 
present,  is  not  quite  easy  to  imagine."  (Sidney  Low,  Vision  of  India, 
I906,  ch.  xv.  p.  263). 
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differ  front  tW  letter  of  the  Veda,  that  the  texts  are  to  be  found 
on  which  all  that  is  objectionable  in  caste  has  been  based.  Even 
in  the  Vishnu  Parana,  however,  the  legend  of  caste  speaks  of  the 
four  classes  as  being  at  first  "  perfectly  inclined  to  conduct 
springing  from  religious  faith."  It  is  not  till  after  the  whole 
human  race  has  fallen  into  sin  that  separate  social  duties  are 
assigned  to  the  classes.  The  same  hymn  speaks  of  the  evolution 
of  qualities  of  Brahma.  Sattva,  or  goodness,  sprang  from  the 
mouth  of  Brahma;  Rajas,  or  passion,  came  from  his  breast; 
Tamas,  or  darkness,  from  his  thighs;  others  he  created  from  his 
feet.  For  each  one  of  these  gunas,  or  primitive  differences  of 
quality,  a  thousand  couples,  male  and  female,  have  been  created, 
to  which  the  distinct  heavens,  or  places  of  perfection  of  Prajapati, 
Indra,  Maruts  and  Oandharvas  are  assigned.  To  the  gunas  are 
related  the  yugas,  or  ages:  ist,  the  Krita,  or  glorious  age  of 
truth  and  piety,  in  which  apparently  no  distinctions,  at  least  no 
grades  of  excellence  were  known;  2nd,  the  Treta,  or  period  of 
knowledge;  3rd,  the  Dvapara,  or  period  of  sacrifice;  4lh,  the 
Kali,  or  period  of  darkness.  Bunsen  supposes  there  may  be  an 
historical  element  in  the  legend  that  Pururava,  a  great  conqueror 
of  the  Treta  age,  founded  caste.  The  yugas  are  hardly  periods  of 
historical  chronology,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vayu 
Purana  assigns  the  definite  origin  of  caste  to  the  Treta  period. 
"  The  perfect  beings  of  the  first  age,  some  tranquil,  some  fiery, 
some  active  and  some  distressed,  were  again  born  in  the  Treta, 
as  Brahmans,  &c,  governed  by  the  good  and  bad  actions  per- 
formed  in  former  births."  The  same  hymn  proceeds  to  explain 
that  the  first  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  that  a  second 
was  made,  by  which  force,  criminal  justice  and  war  were  declared 
to  be  the  business  of  the  Kshatriyas;  officiating^  at  sacrifices, 
sacred  study  and  the  receipt  of  presents  to  belong  to  the 
Brahmans;  traffic,  cattle  and  agriculture  to  the  Vaisyas;  the 
mechanical  arts  and  service  to  the  Sudras.  The  Ramayana  hymn 
suggests  that  in  thefourgreatperiodsthecastessuccessivelyarrive 
at  the  state  of  dharma  or  righteousness.  Thus,  a  Sudra  cannot, 
even  by  the  most  rigorous  self-mortification,  become  righteous  in 
the  period  proper  to  the  salvation  of  the  Vaisyas.  As  the  hymn 
speaks  in  the  Dvapara  age,  it  speaks  of  the  salvation  of  Sudras 
as  future,  and  not  yet  possible.  Wholly  in  opposition  to  the  story 
of  a  fourfold  birth  from  Brahma  is  the  legend  that  the  castes 
sprang  from  Manu  himself,  who  is  removed  by  ?everal  generations 
of  gods  and  demi-gods  from  Brahma.  Then,  again,  the  Santi- 
parvan  alleges  that  the  world,  at  first  entirely  Brahmanic,  was 
separated  into  castes  merely  by  the  evil  works  of  man.  Castehood 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues  or  vices.  Munis,  or 
persons  born  Indiscriminately,  frequently  rise  to  the  caste  of 
Brahmans,  and  the  offspring  of  Brahmans  sink  to  a  lower  level. 
The  serpent  observes:  "  If  a  man  is  regarded  by  you  as  being  a 
Brahman  only  in  consequence  of  his  conduct,  then  birth  is  vain, 
until  action  is  shown."  But  this  change  of  caste  takes  place  only 
through  a  second  birth,  and  not  during  the  life  which  is  spent  in 
virtue.  Another  poetical  conception  of  caste  birth  is  expressed 
in  the  Harivamsa.  The  Brahmans  were  formed  from  an  imperish- 
able element  (Akshara),  the  Kshatriyas  from  a  perishable 
element  (Kshara),  the  Vaisyas  fmm  alteration,  and  the  Sudras 
from  a  modification  of  smoke. 

The  general  result  of  the  foregoing  texts  is  that  several  contra- 
dictory accounts  have  been  givon  of  the  origin  of  caste,  and  that 
these  are  for  the  most  part  unintelligible.  Caste  is  described  as 
a  late  episode  in  creation,  and  as  born  from  different  parts  of 
different  gods,  from  the  mortal  Manu,  from  abstract  principles, 
and  from  non-entity.  Itls  also  described  as  coeval  with  creation , 
as  existing  fn  perfection  during  the  Krita  period, and  subsequently 
falling  into  sin.  It  is  also  said  that  only  Brahmans  existed  at  first, 
the  others  only  at  later  periods.  Then  the  rationalist  ic  t  heories  of 
the  Santiparvan  upset  the  very  foundation  of  caste, viz.  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  caste  character.4  It  seems  dear  that  when 
the  Vedas  were  composed,  many  persons  who  were  not  Brahmans 
acted  as  priests,  and  saints,  the  "  preceptors  of  gods,"  by  their 
"  austere  fervour,"  rose  from  a  lower  rank  to  the  dignity  of 
Brahmanhood.  Originally,  indeed,  access  to  the  gods  by  prayer 
4  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol  L  (1868). 
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and  sacrifice  was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  As  the 
Brahmans  grow  in  political  importance,  they  make  religion  an 
exclusive  and  sacred  business.  We  find  them  deciding  questions 
of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  enforcing  their  decisions.  While 
in  the  earlier  literature  there  are  several  instances  of  Brahmans 
receiving  instruction  from  the  hands  of  Kshatriyas,  in  the  Puranas 
and  Manu  death  is  made  tp  overtake  Kshatriyas  who  are  not 
submissive  to  the  Brahmans;  and  in  one  case  Visvamitra,  the 
son  of  Gadhi,  actually  obtains  Brahmanhood  as  a  reward  for  his 
submission.  It  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  ancient  myths 
were  expressly  manufactured  by  the  Brahmans  to  show  their 
superiority  in  birth  and  in  the  favour  of  Heaven  to  the  Kshatriyas 
— a  poetical  effect  which  is  sometimes  spoiled  by  their  claiming 
descent  from  their  rivals.  This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  theories  which  have  been  started  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Brahmanic  caste,  as  it  is  stereotyped  in  the  Laws  of  Manu. 
James  Mill,  who  invariably  underestimated  the  influence  on 
history  of  "previous  states  of  society/'  suggested  that  the 
original  division  must  have  been,  the  work  of  some  inspired 
individual,  a  legislator  or  a  social  reformer,  who  perceived  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  a  systematic  division  of 
labour.  The  subordination  of  castes  he  accounts  for  by  the 
superstitious  terror  and  the  designing  lust  of  power  which  have 
so  frequently  been  invoked  to  explain  the  natural  supremacy  of 
the  religious  class.  Because  the  ravages  of  war  were  dreaded 
most  after  the  calamities  sent  by  heaven,  he  finds  thai  the 
military  class  properly  occupy  the  second  place.  This  arrange- 
ment he  apparently  contemplates  as  at  no  time  either  necessary 
or  wholesome,  and  as  finally  destroyed  by  the  selfish  jealousies 
of  caste,  and  by  the  degradations  which  the  multiplication  of 
trades  made  inevitable.  Heeren1  and  Klaproth  have  contended 
that  the  division  into  castes  is  founded  on  an  original  diversity 
of  race,  and  that  the  higher  castes  are  possessed  of  superior 
beauty.  The  clear  complexion  and  regular  features  of  the  Brah- 
mans are  said  to  distinguish  them  as  completely  from  the  Sudras 
as  the  Spanish  Creoles  were  distinguished  from  the  Peruvians. 
"  The  high  forehead,  stout  build,  and  light  copper  colour  of  the 
Brahmins  and  other  castes  allied  to  them,  appear  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  somewhat  low  and  wide  heads,  slight  make,  and 
dark  bronze  of  the  low  castes"  (Stevenson,  quoted  by  Max  M tiller, 
Chips,  ii.  p.  327).*  This  explanation  is,  however,  generally 
conjoined  with  that  founded  on  the  tradition  of  conquest  by  the 
higher  castes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  three  castes  of  lighter 
colour  (traivarnika),  the  white  Brahmans,  the  red  Kshatriyas, 
the  yellow  Vaisyas,  are,  at  least  in  the  early  hymns  and  Brah- 
manas,  spoken  of  as  the  Aryas,  the  Sanskrit-speaking  conquerors, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  dark  cloud  of  the  Turanian  aborigines 
Dasyus.  In  fact  arya,  which  means  noble,  is  derived  from  arya, 
which  means  householder,  and  was  the  original  name  of  the 
largest  caste,  now  called  Vaisyas.  The  great  Sanscrit  scholar, 
Rudolf  von  Roth  (1831-1895),  in  his  Brahma  tmd  die  Brah- 
manats*  held  that  the  Vedic  people  advanced  from  their  home  in 
the  Punjab,  drove  the  aborigines  into  the  hills,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna  and  the 
Vindhya  range.  "  In  this  stage  of  complication  and  disturbance," 
he  said,  "  power  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did 
not  possess  any  direct  authority,"  #.«.  the  domestic  priests  of 
the  numerous  tribal  kings.  The  Sudras  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
quered race,  perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock,  which  immi- 
grated at  an  earlier  period  into  India,  perhaps  an  autochthonous 

1  Ideen,  I.  610. 

*  The  idea  of  a  conquering  white  race  b  strangely  repeated  in  the 
later  history  of  India.  The  Rajputs  and  Brahmans  are  succeeded  by 
the  Mussulmans,  the  Turks,  the  Afghans.  There  was  an  aristocracy 
of  colour  under  the  Mogul  dynasty.  But  under  an  Indian  cRmate  it 
could  not  last  many  generations.  The  Brahmans  of  southern  India 
were  as  black  as  the  lowest  castes;  the  Chandalas  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Brahmans.  According  to  Manu  the  Chandala  must 
not  dwell  within  town:  his  sole, wealth  must  be  dogs  and  asses;  his 
clothes  must  consist  of  the  mantles  of  deceased  persons;  his  dishes 
must  be  broken  pots.    Surely  this  vituperative  description  must 


apply  to  an  aboriginal  race, 
(quoted  by  Muir,  «**  eupra)* 


sckrift  der  dtmhehon  morgonldndiiihm  Gesellsckafl,  Band  i. 


Indian  tribe.  The  fetter  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  the  fact  that* 
while  the  Sudra  u?  debarred  from  sharing  three  important  Vedic 
sacrifices,  the  Bhagasata  Purana  expressly  permits  him  to 
sacrifice  "  without  wtaitiras,"  and  imposes  on  him  duties  with 
reference  to  Brahmans  and  cows  which  one  would  not  expect  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  strange  in  blood.  But  unless  a  previous 
subordination  of  castes  among  the  conquering  race  be  supposed, 
it  seems  difficult  to  see  why  the  warrior-class,  who  having 
contributed  most  to  the  conquest  must  have  been  masters  of  the 
situation,  should  have  consented  to  degradation  below  the  class 
of  Brahmans.  The  position  of  the  Sudra  certainly  suggests 
conquest.  But  are  there  sound  historical  reasons  for  supposing 
that  Brahmans  and  Sudras  belonged  to  different  nations,  or  that 
either  class  was  confined  to  one  nation?  The  hypothesis  was 
held  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  by  Meiners,*  who  supposed 
that  instead  of  one  conquest  there  may  have  been  two  successive 
immigrations, — the  first  immigrants  being  subdued  by  the  second, 
and  then  forming  an  intermediate  class  between  their  conquerors 
and  the  aborigines;  or,  if  there  were  no  aborigines,  the  mixture 
of  the  two  immigrant  races  would  form  an  intermediate  class. 
In  the  same  way  Talboys  Wheeler6  suggested  that  the  Sudra 
may  be  the  original  conquerors  of  the  race  now  represented  by 
the  Pariahs.  Most  of  these  explanations  seem  rather  to  describe 
the  mode  in  which  the  existing  institutions  of  caste  might  be 
transplanted  from  one  land  to  another,  from  a  motherland  to  its 
colonies,  and  altered  by  its  new  conditions.  Military  conquest, 
though  it  often  introduces  servitude,  does  not  naturally  lead  to 
the  elevation  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  unscientific  to  assume  large 
historical  events,  or  large  ethnological  facts,  or  the  existence  of 
some  creator  of  social  order.9 

As  Benjamin  Constant7  points  out,  caste  rests  on  the  religious 
idea  of  an  indelible  stain  resting  on  certain  men,  and  the  social 
idea  of  certain  functions  being  committed  to  certain  classes. 
The  idea  of  physical  purity  was  largely  developed  under  the 
Mosaic  legislation;  in  fact  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
Essenes  (who  were  divided  into  four  classes)  resemble  the  frivolous 
prohibitions  of  Brahmanism.  As  the  daily  intercourse  of  men 
in  trade  and  industry  presents  numberless  occasions  on  which 
the  stain  of  real  or  fancied  impurity  might  be  caught,  the  power 
of  Jhe  religious  class  who  define  the  rules  of  purity  and  the 
penalties  of  their  violation  becomes  very  great.  Moreover, 
the  Hindus  are  deeply  religious,  and  therefore  naturally  prepared 
for  Purohiti  or  priest-rule.  They  were  also  passionately  a  ttached 
to  their  national  hymns,  some  of  which  had  led  them  to  victory, 
while  others  were  associated  with  the  benign  influences  of  nature. 
Only  the  priest  could  chant  or  teach  these  hymns,  and  ft  was 
believed  that  the  smallest  mistake  in  pronunciation  would  draw 
down  the  anger  of  the  gods.  But  however  favourable  the  con- 
ditions of  spiritual  dominion  might  be,  it  seems  to  have  been 
by  no  more  natural  process  than  hard  fighting  that  the  Brahmans 
finally  asserted  their  supremacy.  We  are  told  that  Parasurama, 
the  great  hero  of  the  Brahmans,  "  cleared  the  earth  thrice  seven 
times  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  and  filled  with  their  blood  the  five 
large  lakes  of  Samauta."  Wheeler  thinks  that  the  substitution 
of  blood-sacrifices  for  offerings  of  parched  grain,  clarified  butter 
and  soma  wine  marks  an  adaptation  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  great 
military  banquets  to  the  purposes  of  political  supremacy.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  titt  the  Brahmanic  period  of  Indian  history, 
which  ends  with  the  coming  of  Sakya  Muni,  in  600  B.C.,  that  we 
find  the  caste-definitions  of  Manu  realized  as  facts.  These  are 
— "  To  Brahmans  he  (i.e.  Brahma)  assigned  the  duties  of  reading 

•  De  Origin*  Casiarum  (GSttingen). 

•  History  of  India,  voL  I  (1867*1871). 

1  For  a  characteristic  appreciation  of  caste  sea  Contte,  Cours  do 
philosophic  positive,  vi.  c  8.  He  regards  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  functions  under  the  rule  of  a  sacerdotal  class  as  a  necessary  and 
universal  stage  of  social  progress,  greatly  modified  by  war  and 
colonization.  The  morality  of  caste  was,  he  contends,  an  improve- 
ment on  what  preceded ;  but  its  permanence  was  impossible,  because 
"  the  political  rule  of  intelligence  is  hostile  to  human  progress." 
The  seclusion  of  women  and  the  preservation  of  industrial  inventions 
were  features  of  caste;  and  the  higher  priests  were  also  magistrates, 
philosophers,  artists,  engineers,,  ana  physicians. 

•  De  la  religion,  B.  8. 
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tfce  Vedas,  of  teaching,  of  sacrificing,  of  assisting  others  to  sacrifice, 
of  giving  Alms  if  they  be  rich,  and  if  indigent  of  receiving  gifts."1 
The  duties  of  the  Kshatriya  are  "  to  defend  the  people,  to  give 
alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  Veda,  to  shun  the  allurements  of 
sensual  gratification."  The  duties  of  a  Vaisya  are  "  to  keep 
herds  of  cattle,  to  bestow  largesses,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the 
scripture,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  and  to  cultivate 
land."  These  three  castes  (the  twice  born)  wear  the  sacred 
thread.  The  one  duty  of  a  Sudra  is  "  to  serve  the  before- 
mentioned  classes  without  depreciating  their  worth."*  The 
Brahman  is  entitled  by  primogeniture  to  the  whole  universe; 
he  may  eat  no  flesh  but  that  of  victims;  he  has  hie  peculiar 
clothes.  He  is  bound  to  help  military  and  commercial  men  in 
distress.  He  may  seise  the  goods  of  a  Sudra,  and  whatever 
the  latter  acquires  by  labour  or  succession  beyond  a  certain 
amount.  The  Sudra  is  to  serve  the  twice  born;  and  even  when 
emancipated  cannot  be  anything  but  a  Sudra.  He  may  not 
learn  the  Vedas,  and  in  sacrifice  he  must  emit  the  sacred  texts. 
A  Sudra  in  distress  may  turn  to  a  handicraft;  and  in  the  same 
circumstances  a  Vaisya  may  stoop  to  service.  Whatever  crime 
a  Brahman  might  commit,  his  person  and  property  were  not  to 
be  injured;  bat  whoever  struck  a  Brahman  with  a  blade  of  grass 
would  become  an  inferior  quadruped  during  twenty-one  trans- 
migrations. In  the  state  the  Brahman  was  above  all  the 
ministers;  he  was  the  raja's  priest,  exempt  from  taxation,  the 
performer  of  public  sacrifices,  the  expounder  of  Manu,  and  at 
one  time  the  physician  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  souls.  He  is  more 
liable  than  less  holy  persons  to  pollution,  and  his  ablutions  are 
therefore  more  frequent.  A  Kshatriya  who  slandered  a  Brahman 
was  to  be  fined  100  panes  (a  copper  weight  of  200  grains);  a 
Vaisya  was  fined  200  panes;  a  Sudra  was  to  be  whipped.  A 
Brahman  slandering  any  of  the  lower  castes  pays  50,  35  or  1  a 
penas.  In  ordinary  salutations  a  Brahman  is  asked  whether 
his  devotion  has  prospered ;  a  Kshatriya,  whether  he  has  suffered 
from  bis  wounds;  a  Vaisya  whether  his  health  is  secure;  a 
Sudra  whether  he  is  in  good  health.*  In  administering  oaths 
a  Brahman  is  asked  to  swear  by  his  veracity;  a  Kshatriya  by 
his  weapons,  house  or  elephant;  a  Vaisya  by  his  kine,  grain 
or  goods;  a  Sudra  by  all  the  most  frightful  penalties  of  perjury. 
The  Hindu  mind  is  fertile  in  oaths;  before  the  caste  assembly 
the  Dhurm,  or  caste  custom,  is  sometimes  appealed  to,  or  the 
feet  of  Brahma,  or  some  cow  or  god  or  sacred  river,  or  the  bei 
(the  sacred  creeper),  or  the  roots  of  the  turmeric  plant.  The 
castes  are  also  distinguished  by  their  modes  of  marriage.  Those 
peculiar  to  Brahmans  seem  to  be— irft,  Brahma,  when  a  daughter, 
clothed  only  with  a  single  robe,  is  given  to  a  man  learned  in  the 
Veda  whom  her  father  has  voluntarily  invited  and  respectfully 
receives;  2nd,  Devas  or  Datva,  when  a  daughter,  in  gay  attire 
is  given,  when  the  sacrifice  is  already  begun,  to  the  officiating 

*  The  great  mass  of  the  Brahmans  were  in  reality  mendicants,  who 
lived  on  the  festivals  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  and  on  the  fines 
exacted  for  infractions  of  caste  rule.  Others  had  establishments 
called  M  uths,  endowed  withjarir  villages.  There  were  two  distinct 
orders  of  officiating  priests;— the  Purohita,  or  family  priest,  who 
performed  all  the  domestic  rites,  and  probably  gave  advice  in  secular 
matters,  and  the  Guru,  who  is  the  head  of  a  religious  sect,  making 
tours  of  superintendence  and  exaction,  and  having  the  power  to 
degrade  from  caste  and  to  restore.  In  some  cases  the  Guru  is  recog- 
nized as  the  Mehitra  or  officer  of  the  caste  assembly,  from  whom  he 
receives  Huks,  or  salary,  and  an  exemption  from  house  and  stamp 
taxes,  and  service  as  begarree  (Steele's  Law  and  Customs  of  Hindoo 
Casus  within  the  Dekkan  Provinces,  1826;  later  edition,  1866). 
Expulsion  from  caste  follows  on  a  number  of  moral  offences  (eg. 
assault,  murder,  &&),  as  well  as  ceremonial  offences  (&{.  eating. 

Kohibited  food,  eating  with  persons  of  lower  caste,  abstaining  from 
neral  rites,  having  connexion  with  a  low-caste  woman).  Exclusion 
means  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  eat  with  or  enter  the  houses  of  the 
members  of  the  caste,  the  offender  being  in  theory  not  degraded  bitf 
dead.  For  some  heinous  offences,  i.e.  against  the  express  letter  of 
the  Shasters,  no  readmission  is  possible.  But  generally  this  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  out-caste  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  supply  the  caste 
with  an  expiatory  feast  of  sweetmeats.  He  has  also  to  go  through 
the  Sashtanyam,  or  prostration  of  eight  members,  and  to  drink  the 
Panchakaryam,  i.e.  drink  of  the  five  productaof  the  cow  ^Description 
of  PeopU  of  India,  Abbe  I.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in  Mysore,  Eng. 
Trans.,  London,  1817;  edition  by  Pope,  Madras.  1862). 
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priest.  The  primitive  marriage  forms  of  Rashasas  or  Rachasa, 
when  a  maiden  is  seised  by  force  from  home,  while  she  weeps  and 
calls  for  help,  is  said  to  be  appropriate  to  Kshatriyas.  To  the 
two  lower  castes  the  ceremony  of  Asura  is  open,  in  which  the 
bridegroom,  having  given  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to  the 
father  and  paternal  kinsman  and  to  the  damsel  herself,  takes  her 
voluntarily  as  bis  bride.  A  Kshatriya  woman  on  her  marriage 
with  a  Brahman  must  hold  an  arrow  in  her  hand;  a  Vaisya 
woman  marrying  one  of  the  sacerdotal  or  military  classes  must 
hold  a  whip;  a  Sudra  woman  marrying  one  of  the  upper  castes 
must  hold  the  skirt  of  a  mantle. 

Hew  little  the  system  described  by  Manu  applies  to  the  exist- 
ing castes  of  India  may  be  seen  in  these  facts--(i)  that  there  is 
no  artisan  caste  mentioned  by  Manu;  (a)  that  eating  with 
another  caste,  or  eating  food  prepared  by  another  caste,  is  not 
said  by  him  to  involve  loss  of  caste,  though  these  are  now  among 
the  most  frequent  sources  of  degradation.  The  system  must 
have  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  teaching  of  Buddha: 
"  As  the  four  rivers  which  fall  Into  the  Ganges  lose  their  names 
as  soon  as  they  mingle  their  waters  with  the  holy  river,  so  all 
who  believe  in  Buddha  cease  to  be  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas, 
Vaisya*,  and  Sudras."  After  Buddha,  Sudra  dynasties  ruled 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  under  the  Mogul  dynasty  the  Cayets, 
a  race  of  Sudras,  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  public  offices.  But 
Buddha  did  not  wish  to  abolish  caste.  Thus  it  is  related  that  a 
Brahman  Pundit  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Buddha 
nevertheless  found  it  necessary,  when  his  king  touched  him,  to 
wash  from  head  to  foot.4  Alexander  the  Great  found  no  castes 
in  the  Ptfhjab,  but  Megasthenes  had  left  an  account  of  the  ryots 
and  tradesmen,  the  military  order  and  the  gymnosophists 
(including  the  Buddhist  Germanes)  whom  he  found  in  the  country 
6f  the  Ganges.*  From  his  use  of  the  word  gymnosophist  it  is 
probable  that  Megasthenes  confounded  the  Brahmans  with  the 
hermits  or  fakirs;  and  this  explains  his  statement  that  any 
Hindu  might  become  a  Brahman.  Megasthenes  spent  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Sandracottus  (Chandragupta  Maurya),  a  con- 
temporary of  Seleucus  Nicator.  All  the  later  Greeks*  follow 
bis  statement  and  concur  in  enumerating  seven  Indian  castes 
— sophists,  agriculturists,  herdsmen,  artisansf  warriors,  in* 
specters,  councillors.  On  the  revival  of  Brahmanism  it  was 
found  that  the  second  and  third  castes  had  disappeared,  and 
that  the  field  was  now  occupied  by  the  Brahmans,  the  Sudras, 
and  a  host  of  mixed  castes,  sprung  from  the  original  twelve, 
Uhulum  and  Prutilum,  left-hand  and  right-hand,  which  were 
formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  four  original  castes.  Manu  himself 
gives  a  list  of  these  impure  castes,  and  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (1556- 
1605)  makes  the  positive  statement  that  there  were  then  500 
tribes  bearing  the  name  of  Kshatriya,  while  the  real  caste  no 
longer  existed.  Most  of  these  subdivisions  are  really  trade- 
organizations,  many  of  them  living  in  village-communities,  which 
trace  descent  from  a  pure  caste.  Thus  in  Bengal  there  are  the 
•Vaidya  or  Baidya,  the  physicians,  who,  Manu  says,  originated 
in  the  marriage  of  a  Brahman  father  and  a  Vaisya  mother. 

As  Colebrooke  said,  Brahmans  and  Sudras  enter  into  all  trades, 
but  Brahmans  (who  are  profoundly  ignorant  even  of  their  own 
scriptures)  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  monopoly  of 
Vedic  learning,  which  really  means  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  Puranas  and  Manu.  Though  they  have  succeeded  in 
excluding  others  from  sacred  employment,  only  a  portion  of  the 
caste  are  actually  engaged  in  religious  ceremonies,  in  sacred  study, 
or  even  in  religious  begging.  Many  are  privates  in  the  army, 
many  water-carriers,  many  domestic  servants.  And  they  have, 
like  other  castes,  many  subdivisions  which  prevent  intimate 
association  and  intermarriage.  The  ideal  Brahman  is  gone: 
the  priest  "  with  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his  passions  sub- 
dued, his  mantle  white,  his  body  pure,  golden  rings  in  his  car." 
But  the  hold  which  caste  has  on  the  Hindu  minds  may,  perhaps, 
be  most  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  missions  and 
in  comparatively  recent  times.    The  Jesuits  Xavier  and  Fra  dei 

*  Travels  of  Fah  Hian,  c.  27.  # » Strabo,  Ind.  sec.  59. 

•Arrian,  Jndic.  c  11,  12;  Dtod.  Sic  ii.  c.  40,  41;  and  Strabo 
xv.  1, 
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Nobili  did  everything  but- become  Brahmans  in  order  to  convert 
the  south  of  India — they  put  on  a  dress  of  cavy  or  yellow  colour, 
they  made  frequent  ablutions,  they  lived  on  vegetables  and  milk, 
they  put  on  their  foreheads  the  sandalwood  paste  used  by  the 
Brahmans— and  Gregory  XV.  published  a  bull  sanctioning 
caste  regulations  in  the  Christian  churches  of  India.  The 
Danish  mission  of  Tranquebar,  the  German  mission  of  the  heroic 
Schwars,  whose  headquarters  were  Tanjore,  also  permitted  caste 
to  be  retained  by  their  followers.  Even  the  priests  of  Buddha, 
whose  life  was  a  protest  against  caste,  re-erected  the  system  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  radis  or  radios  were  reduced  to 
much  the  same  state  as  the  Pariahs.1  Protestant  missions  have 
made  but  little  progress,  even  in  recent  years*  The  number 
of  native  converts  to  Christianity  rose  from  1^46,000  in  1872 
to  2,664,000  in  1 901;  these  figures,  however,  are  by  themselves 
rather  misleading,  for  Christianity  appears  to  have  touched 
the  higher  classes  in  India  not  at  all,  only  the  out-castes. 

It  is  still  the  general  law  that  to  constitute  a  good  marriage 
the  parties  must  belong  to  the  same  caste,  but  to  unconnected 
families.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  three  higher  castes  were 
always  permitted  to  intermarry  with  the  casta  next  below  their 
own,  the  issue  taking  the  lower  caste  or  sometimes  forming  a  new 
class.  A  Sudra  need  not  marry  a  wife  of  the  same  caste  or  sect 
as  himself.  In  1871  it  was  decided  by  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  council  that  a  marriage  between  a  zemindar  (land- 
owner) of  the  Malavar  class,  a  subdivision  of  the  Sudra  caste, 
with  a  woman  of  the  Vellala  class  of  Sudras  is  lawful.  Generally 
also  a  woman  may  not  marry  beneath  her  own  caste.  The  feeling 
is  not  so  strong  against  a  man  marrying  even  in  the  lowest  caste, 
for  Manu  permits  the  son  of  a  Brahman  and  a  Sudra  mother 
to  raise  his  family  to  the  highest  caste  in  the  seventh  generation. 
The  illegitimacy  resulting  from  an  invalid  marriage  docs  not 
render  incapable  of  caste;  at  least  it  docs  not  so  disqualify  the 
lawful  children  of  the  bastard.  On  a  forfeiture  of  caste  by  either 
spouse  intercourse  ceases  between  the  spouses:  if  the  out-caste 
be  a  sonless  woman,  she  is  accounted  dead,  and  funeral  rites  arc 
performed  for  her;  if  she  have  a  son,  he  is  bound  to  maintain 
her.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  professional  concubinage  of  the 
dancing-girl  does  not  involve  degradation,  if  it  be  with  a  person 
of  the  same  caste.  This  suggests  that  whatever  may  be  the 
function  of  caste,  it  is  not  a  safe  guardian  of  public  morality. 
The  rules  as  to  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage  used  to  be  very 
strict,  but  they  are  now  relaxed.  An  act  of  1856  legalized  re- 
marriage by  widows  in  all  the  castes,  with  a  conditional  forfeit- 
ure of  the  deceased  husband's  estate,  unless  the  husband  has 
expressly  sanctioned  the  second  marriage.  The  later  Indian 
Marriage  Act  was  directed  against  the  iniquitous  child  marriages; 
it  requires  a  minimum  age.  In  many  ways  the  theoretical 
inferiority  of  the  Sudra  absolves  him  from  the  restraints 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  lays  on  the  higher  castes.  Thus  a 
Sudra  may  adopt  a  daughter's  or  sister's  son,  though  this  is 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  the  adopter  should  be  able  to 
marry  the  mother  of  the  adopted  person.  The  rule  requiring  the 
person  adopted  to  be  of  the  same  caste  and  goira  or  family  as  the 
adopter  is  also  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  Sudras.  In  fact,  i t  Is 
only  a  married  person  whom  a  Sudra  may  not  adopt.  As  regards 
inheritance  the  Sudra  does  not  come  off  so  well  in  competition 
with  t  he  other  castes.  "  The  sons  of  a  Brahamana  in  t  he  several 
tribes  have  four  shares  or  three  or  two  or  one;  the  children  of 
a  Kshatriya  have  three  portions  or  two  or  one;  and  those  of 
a  Vaisya  lake  two  parts  or  one."  This  refers  to  the  case  per- 
mitted by  law,  and  not  unknown  in  practice,  of  a  Brahman 
having  four  wives  of  different  castes,  a  Kshatriya  three,  and  so 
on.  But  all  sons  of  inferior  caste  are  excluded  from  property 
coming  by  gift  to  the  father;  and  a  Sudra  son  is  also  excluded 
from  land  acquired  by  purchase.  It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  under  an  act  of  1850,  less  of  caste  no  longer  affects 
the  capacity  to  inherit  or  to  be  adopted.  In  cases  of  succession 
ab  inlcslalo  on  failure  of  the  preceptor,  pupil,  and  fellow-student 
(heirs  called  by  the  Hindu  law  after  relatives),  a  priest,  or  any 
Brahman,  many  succeed.  Where  a  Sudra  is  the  only  son  of  a 
1  Irving,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Qui*  (London,  1859). 


Brahman,  the  Sapinda,  or  next  of  kin,  would  take  two-thirds 
of  the  inheritance;  where  he  is  the  only  son  of  any  other  twice^ 
born  father,  the  Sapinda  would  take  one-half.  Possibly,  the  rule 
of  equal  division  among  sons  of  equal  caste  did  not  at  first  apply 
to  Brahmans,  who,  as  the  eldest  sons  of  God,  would  perhaps 
observe  the  custom  of  primogeniture  among  themselves.  On  the* 
other  hand  it  was  laid  down  in  the  judicial  committee  in  1869, 
contrary  to  the  collected  opinions  of  the  Pundits  of  the  Suddef 
court,  that,  in  default  of  lawful  children,  the  illegitimate  children 
of  the  Sndra  caste  inherit  their  putative  father's  estate,  and,  even 
if  there  be  lawful  children,  arc  entitled  to  maintenance  out  of  the 
estate.  It  had  previously  been  decided  by  Sir  Edward  Ryan  id 
1857  that  the  illegitimate-children  of  a  Rajput,  or  of  any  other 
member  of  a  superior  caste,  have  no  right  of  inheritance  even 
under  wiU,  but  a  mere  right  to  maintenance,  provided  the  children 
are  docile.  It  seems  then  that  the  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya  castes,, 
though  in  one  sense  non-existent,  still  control  Hindu  succession. 

With  regard  to  Persia  the  Zend  Avesla  speaks  of  a  fourfold 
division  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Iran  into  priests,  warriors, 
agriculturists  and  artificers;  and  also  of  a  sevenfold  division  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  amschespands,or  servants  of  Ormuzd.  This 
was  no  invention  of  Zoroaster,  but  a  tradition  from  the  golden, 
age  of  Jemshid  or  Diemschid.  The  priestly  caste  of  Magi  was 
divided  into  Herbeds  or  disciples,  Mobeds  or  masters,  and  Destur 
Mobeds  or  complete  masters.  The  last-named  were  alo&ie  enti  tled- 
to  read  the  liturgies  of  Ormuzd;  they  alone  predicted  the  future 
and  carried  the  sacred  costi,  or  girdle,  havan,  or  cup,  and  barsom, 
or  bunch  of  twigs.  The  Zend  word  baresma  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  Brahma,  or  sacred  element,  of  which  the  symbol 
was  a  bunch  of  kusa  grass,  generally  called  veda.  The  Persian 
and  Hindu  religions  are  further  connected  by  the  ceremony 
called  Homa  in  the  one  and  Soma  in  the  other.  Haug,  in  his 
Trad  on  the  Origin  of  Brahmanism  (quoted  by  Muir,  ubi  supra), 
maintains  that  the  division  in  the  Zend  AvcUa  of  the  followers 
of  Ahura  Mazda  into  Atharvas,  Rathaesvas,  and  Vastrya  was 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  three  superior  Indian  castes.  He 
also  asserts  that  only  the  sons  of  priests  (Atharvas)  could  become 
priests,  a  rule  still  in  force  among  the  Parsis.  The  Book  of  Daniel 
rather  suggests  that  the  Magi  were  an  elective  body;  and  as 
regards  the  secular  classes  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  trace  of 
hereditary  employment  or  religious  subordination.  There  is 
.a  legend  in  the  Pabistan  of  a  great  conqueror,  Mahabad,  who 
divided  the  Abyssmians  into  the  usual  four  castes;  and  Slrabo 
mentions  a  similar  classification  of  the  Iberians  into  kings,  priests, 
soldiers,  husbandmen  and  menials. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  in  Egypt  there 
were  at  least  two  great  castes,  priests  and  warriors,  the  functions 
of  which  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  the  minor  pro- 
fessions grouped  under  the  great  castes  being  also  subject  to 
hereditary  transmission.  This  opinion  was  held  by  Otfiied 
MttUer,*  Mciners  of  GQttingcn,  and  others.  Doubts  were  first 
suggested  by  Rossellini,  and  after  Champollion  had  deciphered 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  J.  J.  Ampere*  boldly  announced 
that  there  were  in  Egypt  no  castes  strictly  so  called;  that  in 
particular  the  professions  of  priest,  soldier,  judge,  &c,  were  not 
hereditary;  and  that  the  division  of  Egyptian  society  was  merely 
that  which  is  generally  found  in  certain  stages  of  social  growth 
between  the  liberal  professions  and  the  mechanical  arts  and 
trades.  No  difference  of  colour,  or  indeed  of  any  feature,  has  been 
observed  in  the  monumental  pictures  of  the  different  Egyptian 
castes.  From  an  inspection  of  numerous  tombs,  sarcophagi, 
and  funeral  stones,  which  frequently  enumerate  the  names  and 
professions  of  several  kinsfolk  of  the  deceased,  Ampere  concluded 
that  sacerdotal  and  military  functions  were  sometimes  united 
in  the  same  person,  and  might  even  be  combined  with  civil 
functions;  that  intermarriage  might  certainly  take  place  between 
the  sacred  and  military  orders;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
same  natural  family  did  frequently  adopt  the  differentoccupations 
whkh  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
castes.    The  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  show  in  a  striking  manner  the 
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Egyptian  tendency  to  accianulate,  rather  than  to  separate, 
employments.  Occasionally  families  were  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  a  particular  divinity.  An  interesting  "  section  "  of 
Egyptian  society  is  afforded  by  a  granite  monument  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Naples.  Nine  figures  in  bas-relief  represent 
the  deceased,  his  father,  three  brothers,  a  paternal  uncle,  and  the 
father  and  two  brothers  of  his  wife.  Another  side  contains  the 
mother,  wife,  wife's  mother  and  maternal  aunts.  The  deceased 
ia  described  as  a  military  officer  and  superintendent  of  buildings; 
his  elder  brother  aaa  priest  and  architect;  his  third  brother  as  a 
provincial  governor,  and  his  father  as  a  priest  of  Ammon.  The 
family  of  the  wife  is  exclusively  sacerdotal.  Egyptian  caste, 
therefore,  permitted  two  brothers  to  be  of  different  castes, 
and  one  person  to  be  of  more  castes  than  one,  and  of  different 
castes  from  those  to  which  his  father  or  wife  belonged.  The  lower 
employments,  commerce,  agriculture,  even  medicine,  are  never 
mentioned  on  the  tombs.  The  absolute  statements  about  caste 
in  Egypt,  circulated  by  such  writers  as  Reynicr  and  De  Goguet, 
have,  no  doubt,  been  founded  on  passages  in  Herodotus  (ii.  143, 
164),  who  mentions  seven  classes,  and  makes  war  an  hereditary 
profession;  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  2-8),  who  mentions  five 
classes  and  a  hereditary  priesthood;  and  in  Plato,  who,  anxious 
to  illustrate  the  principle  of  compulsory  division  of  labour,  on 
which  his  republic  was  based,  speaks  in  the  Timactts  of  a  total 
separation  of  the  six  classes — priests,  soldiers,  husbandmen, 
artisans,  hunters  and  shepherds.  Heeren  (ii.  504)  does  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  Egyptian  caste  to  the  meeting 
#f  different  races.  According  to  the  chronology  constructed 
by  Bunaen  the  division  into  castes  began  in  the  period  10,000- 
9000,  and  was  completed  along  with  the  introduction  of  animal 
worship  and  the  improvement  of  writing  under  the  third  dynasty 
in  the  6th  or  7th  century  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  Scholiast  of 
ApoUonras  Rhodius,  on  the  authority  of  Dicaearchus,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Hellas,  mentions  a  king,  Scsonchosis,  who,  about 
3712  B.C.,  "enacted  that  no  one  should  abandon  his  father's 
trade,  for  this  he  considered  as  leading  to  avarice."  Bunsen 
conjectures  that  this  may  refer  to  Scsostoris,  the  lawgiver  of 
Maaetho's  third  or  Memphite  dynasty,  the  eigfith  from  Menes, 
who  introduced  writing,  building  with  hewn  stone,  and  medicine; 
possibly,  also,  to  Scsostris,  who,  Aristotle  says  {Polt'L  vti.  1), 
introduced  caste  to  Crete.  He  further  observes  that  in  Egypt 
there  was  never  a  conquered  indigenous  race.  There  was  one 
nation  with  one  language  and  one  religion;  the  public  panegyrics 
embraced  the  whole  people;  every  Egyptian  was  the  child  and 
friend  of  thegods.  The  kings  were  generally  warriors,  and  latterly 
adopted  into  the  sacerdotal  caste.  Intermarriage  was  the  rule, 
except  between  the  swineherds  and  all  other  classes.  "  Every 
shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  34). 
The  comprehensive  essay  by  Sir  H.  H.  RJsley  in  the  introductory 
volume  of  the  Indian  Census  Report  for  1 901  is  the  best  recent  account 
of  caste  in  India.  Sec  also,  besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
text,  Sir  Denzfl  Ibbctson's  Report  on  the  Punjab  Census  (1881);  W. 
Crooke,  Things  Indian  (1905)  and  other  books  by  this  author  on 
Indian  religion  aad  caste;  Seoart,  Les  Castes  dans  I'Inde  (*i8o6); 
Jogendra  Nath  Bhattacharya,  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects  ( 1 896).  There 
is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Sidney  Low  s  Vision  of 
India  (1906).    See  also  India,  Indian  Law,  and  Hinduism. 

CASTEL,  LOUIS  BERTRAND  (1 688-1 757),  French  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Montpcllier  on  the  nth  of  November 
1688,  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1703.  Having 
studied  literature,  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  wrote  several  scien- 
tific works,  that  which  attracted  most  attention  at  the  time 
being  his  Optique  des  coulcurs  (1740),  or  treatise  on  the  melody 
of  colours.  He  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  a 
clavecin  oculaire,  or  ocular  harpsichord;  but  the  treatise  and 
the  illustration  were  quickly  forgotten.  He  also  wrote  Malht- 
maiiquc  universelU  (1728)  and  Train  dc  physique  sur  la  pesanieur 
universelle  des  corps  (1 7  24).  He  also  published  a  critical  accoun  t 
of  the  system  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  French  in  1743. 

CASTELAR  Y  RIPOLL,  EMIUO  (1832-1899),  Spanish  states- 
man, was  bom  at  Cadiz  on  the  8th  of  September  1832.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  lost  his  father,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 


the  progressist  agitations  daring  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VIL, 
and  had  passed  several  years  as  an  exile  in  England.  He  at- 
tended a  grammar-school  at  Sax.  If.  1848  he  began  to  study 
law  in  Madrid,  but  soon  elected  to  compete  for  admittance  at 
the  school  of  philosophy  and  letters,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  1853.  He  was  an  obscure  republican  student  when 
the  Spanish  revolutionary  movement  of  1854  took  place,  and  the 
young  liberals  and  democrats  of  that  epoch  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  largest  theatre  of  the  capital.  On  that  occasion 
Castelar  delivered  his  maiden  speech,  which  at  once  placed  him 
in  the  van  of  the  advanced  politicians  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Isabella.  From  that  moment  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
radical  journalism,  literary  and  historical  pursuit*.  Cantrlaf 
was  compromised  in  the  first  rising  of  June  1866,  which  was 
concerted  by  Marshal  Prim,  and  crushed,  after  much  bloodshed, 
in  the  streets  by  Marshals  ODonneli  and  Serrano.  A  coart- 
martial  condemned  him  in  contumaciam  to  death  by  "  gacote 
viL,"  and  he  had  to  hide  in  the  house  of  a  friend  until  he  escaped 
to  France.  There  he  lived  two  years  until  the  successful  revolt** 
tion  of  1808  allowed  him  to  return  and  enter  the  Cortes  for  the 
first  time— as  deputy  for  Saragossa.  At  the  same  time  he  re* 
sumed  the  professorship  of  history  at  the  Madrid  university. 
Castelar  soon  became  famous  by  his  rhetorical  speeches  in  the 
Constituent  Cortes  of  1S60,  where  he  led  the  republican  minority 
in  advocating  a  federal  republic  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
recent  revolution.  He  thus  gave  much  trouble  to  men  like 
Serrano,  Topete  and  Prim,  who  had  never  harboured  the  idea 
of  drifting  into  advanced  democracy,  and  who  had  each  his  own 
scheme  for  re-establishing  the  monarchy  with  certain  consti- 
tutional restrictions.  Hence  arose  Castelar's  constant  and 
vigorous  criticisms  of  the  successive  plans  mooted  to  place  a 
Hohcnzoilern,  a  Portuguese,  the  duke  of  Montpcnsier,  Espartero 
and  finally  Amadeus  of  Savoy  on  the  throne.  He  attacked  with 
relentless  vigour  the  short-lived  monarchy  of  Amadeus,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  downfall. 

The  abdication  of  Amadeus  led  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
federal  republic  The  senate  and  congress,  very  largely  composed 
of  monarchists,  permitted  themselves  to  be  dragged  along  into 
democracy  by  the  republican  minority  headed  by  Salmcron, 
Figueras,  Pi  y  Margall  and  Castelar.  The  short-lived  federal 
republic  from  the  nth  of  February  1873  to  the  3rd  of  January 
1874  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  career  of  Castelar,  and  his 
conduct  during  those  eleven  months  was  much  praised  by  the 
wiser  portion  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  though  it  alienated  from 
him  the  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  his  quondam  friends  in 
the  republican  ranks. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1868,  Castelar  had  begun  to  dissent 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  more  advanced  republicans,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  their  success; 
He  abhorred  bloodshed,  he  disliked  mob  rule,  he  did  not  approve 
of  military  pronunciamienlos.  His  idea  would  have  been  a 
parliamentary  republic  on  the  American  lines,  with  some  traits 
of  the  Swiss  constitution  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  regionalist 
and  provincialist  inclinations  of  many  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
He  would  have  placed  at  the  head  of  his  commonwealth  a 
president  and  Cortes  freely  elected  by  the  people,  ruling  the 
country  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  with  due  respect  for  conservative 
principles,  religious  traditions  and  national  unity.  Such  a 
statesman  was  sure  to  clash  with  the  doctrinaires,  like  Salmeron, 
who  wanted  to  imitate  French  methods;  with  Pi  y  Margall, 
who  wanted  a  federal  republic  after  purely  Spanish  ideas  of 
decentralization;  and  above  all  with  the  intransigent  and  gloomy 
fanatics  who  became  the  leaders  of  the  cantonal  insurrections  at 
Cadiz,  Seville,  Valencia,  Malaga  and  Cartagena  in  1873. 

At  first  Castelar  did  his  best  to  work  with  the  other  republican 
members  of  the  first  government  of  the  federal  republic  He 
accepted  the  post  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  side  with  his  colleagues,  when  serious  difficulties 
arose  between  the  new  government  and  the  president  of  the 
Cortes,  Senor  Martos,  who  was  backed  by  a  very  imposing 
commission  composed  of  the  most  influential  conservative 
members  of  the  last  parliament  of  the  Savoyard  king,  which  had 
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suspended  its  sittings  shortly  after  proclaiming  the  federal 
republic.  A  sharp  struggle  was  carried  on  for  weeks  between 
the  executive  and  this  commission,  at  first  presided  over  by 
Marios,  and,  when  be  resigned,  by  Salmeron.  In  the  background 
Marshal  Serrano  and  many  politicians  and  military  men  steadily 
advocated  a  coup  d'Hoi  in  order  to  avert  ihc  triumph  of  the 
republicans.  The  adversaries  of  the  executive  were  prompted 
by  the  captain-general  of  Madrid,  Pavia,  who  promised  the 
co-operation  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital.  The  president, 
Salmeron,  and  Marshal  Serrano  himself  lacked  decision  at  the 
last  moment,  and  lost  time  and  many  opportunities  by  which 
the  republican  ministers  profited.  The  fedeml  republicans 
became  masters  of  the  situation  in  the  last  fortnight  of  April 

1873,  and  turned  the  tables  on  their  adversaries  by  making  a 
pacific  bloodless  pronunciamienlo. 

The  battalions  of  the  militia  that  had  assembled  in  the  bull- 
ring near  Marshal  Serrano's  house  to  assist  the  anti-democratic 
movement  were  disarmed,  and  their  leaders,  the  politicians 
and  generals,  were  allowed  to  escape  to  France  or  Portugal. 
The  Cortes  were  dissolved,  and  the  fedeml  and  constituent 
Cortes  of  the  republic  convened,  but  they  only  sat  during  the 
summer  of  1873,  long  enough  to  show  their  absolute  incapacity, 
and  to  convince  the  executive  that  the  safest  policy  was  to 
suspend  the  session  for  several  months. 

This  was  the  darkest  period  of  the  annals  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  of  187-3-1874.  Matters  got  to  such  a  climax  of  disorder, 
disturbance  and  confusion,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  strata 
of  Spanish  society,  that  the  president  of  the  executive,  Figueras, 
deserted  his  post  and  fled  the  country.  Pi  y  Margall  and  Sel- 
meron,  in  successive  attempts  to  govern,  found  no  support  in 
the  really  important  and  influential  elements  of  Spanish  society. 
Salmeron  had  even  to  appeal  to  such  well-known  reactionary 
generals  as  Pavia,  Sanchez,  Bregna  and  Moriones,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of 
Spain.  Fortunately  these  officers  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
executive.  In  less  than  five  weeks  a  few  thousand  men  properly 
handled  sufficed  to  quell  the  cantonal  risings  in  Cordoba,  Sevilla, 
Cadiz  and  Malaga,  and  the  whole  of  the  south  might  have  been 
soon  pacified,  if  the  federal  republican  ministers  had  not  once 
more  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  majority  of  the  Cortes, 
composed  of  "  Intransigentes  "  and  radical  republicans.  The 
president,  Salmeron,  after  showing  much  indecision,  resigned) 
bat  not  until  he  had  recalled  the  general  in  command  in  Andalusia, 
Pavia.  This  resignation  was  not  an  unfortunate  event  for  the 
country,  as  the  federal  Cortes  not  only  made  Castelar  chief  of 
the  executive,  though  his  partisans  were  in  a  minority  in  the 
Parliament,  but  they  gave  him  much  liberty  to  act,  as  they 
decided  to  suspend  the  sittings  of  the  house  until  2nd  January 

1874.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  Spanish  revolution, 
as  from  that  day  the  tide  set  in  towards  the  successive  develop- 
ments that  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  becoming  the  ruler  of  Spam  at  the  beginning  of  September 
1873,  Castelar  at  once  devoted  bis  attention  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  whose  numbers  had  dwindled  down  to  about 
70,000  men.  This  force,  though  aided  by  considerable  bodies 
of  local  militia  and  volunteers  in  the  northern  and  western 
provinces,  was  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  60,000  Carlists  in 
arms,  and  with  the  still  formidable  nucleus  of  cantonalists  around 
Akoy  and  Cartagena.  To  supply  the  deficiencies  Castdar  called 
out  more  than  100,000  conscripts,  who  joined  the  colours  in  less 
than  six  weeks.  He  selected  his  generals  without  respect  of 
politics,  sending  Moriones  to  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  Martina  Campos  to  Catalonia  with 
several  thousand,  and  Lopez  Dominguez,  the  nephew  of  Marshal 
Serrano,  to  begin  the  land  blockade  of  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
cantonal  insurgents,  Cartagena,  where  the  crews  of  Spain's  only 
fleet  had  Joined  the  revolt. 

Castelar  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  Church.  He  renewed 
direct  relations  with  the  Vatican,  and  at  last  induced  Pope 
Pius  DC.  to  approve  his  selection  of  two  dignitaries  to  occupy 
vacant  sees  as  well  as  his  nominee  for  the  vacant  archbishopric 
of  Valencia,  a  prelate  who  afterwards  became  archbishop  of 


Toledo,  and  remained  to  the  end  a  close  friend  of  Castelar. 
He  put  a  slop  jfco  aU  persecutions  of  the  Church  and  religious 
orders,  and  enforced  respect  of  -Church  property.  He  attempted 
to  restore  some  order  in  the *  treasury  and  administration  of 
finance,  with  a  view  to  obtain  ways  and  means  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  three  civil  wars,  Carlist,  cantonal  and  Cuban. 
The  Cuban  insurgents  gave  him  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  the 
famous  Virpithss  incident  nearly  leading  to  a  rupture  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Castelar  sent  out  to  Cuba  all  the 
reinforcements  he  could  spare,  and  a  new  governor-general, 
Joveilar,  whom  he  peremptorily  instructed  to  crush  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  Cuban  militia,  and  not  allow  them  to  drag  Spain 
into  a  conflict  with  the  United  States.  Acting  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  Castelar,  Jovellar  gave  up  the  filibuster  vessels,  and  those 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  who  had  not  been  summarily  shot 
by  General  BurricL  Castdar  always  prided  himself  on  having 
terminated  this  incident  without  too  much  damage  to  the  prestige 
of  Spain. 

At  the  end  of  1873  Castelar  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  iris  efforts,  with  the  military  operations  in  the 
peninsula,  with  the  assistance  he  was  getting  from  the  middle 
classes  and  even  from  many  of  the  political  elements  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  that  were  not  republican.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  federal  Cortes,  he  could 
indulge  in  no  illusions  as  to  what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  bulk 
of  the  republicans,  who  openly  dissented  from  his  conservative 
and  conciliatory  policy,  and  announced  that  they  would  reverse 
it  on  the  very  day  the  Cortes  met.  Warnings  came  in  plenty,  and 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  man  he  had  made  eaptam-general  of 
Madrid,  General  Pavia,  suggested  that,  if  a  conflict  arose  between 
Castelar  and  the  majority  of  the  Cortes,  not  only  the  garrison 
of  Madrid  and  its  chief,  but  aH  the  armies  in  the  field  and  their 
generals,  were  disposed  to  stand  by  the  president.  Castelar  knew 
too  well  what  such  offers  meant  in  the  classic  land  of  prtnunci*- 
miemios,  and  he  refused  so  flatly  that  Pavia  did  not  renew  hit 
advice.  The  sequel  is  soon  -told.  The  Cortes  met  on  the  end 
of  January  1874.  The  intransigent  majority  refused  to  listen  to 
a  last  eloquent  appeal  that  Castelar  made  to  their  patriotism 
and  common  sense,  and  they  passed  a  vote  of  censure.  Castelar 
resigned.  The  Cortes  went  on  wrangling  for  a  day  and  night 
untfl,  at  daybreak  on  the  3rd  of  January  1874,  General  Pavia 
forcibly  ejected  the  deputies,  closed  and  dissolved  the  Cortes, 
and  called  up  Marshal  Serrano  to  form  a  provisional  government. 

Castelar  kept  apart  from  active  politics  during  the  twelve 
months  that  Serrano  acted  as  president  of  the  republic  Another 
pronimciamUnto  finally  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  last  week  of 
December  1874,  when  Generals  Campos  at  Sagunto,  Joveuar 
at  Valencia,  Primo  de  Rivera  at  Madrid,  and  Lasema  at  Logrofio, 
proclaimed  Alphonso  XII.  king  of  Spain.  Castelar  then  went 
into  voluntary  exile  for  fifteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  elected  deputy  for  Barcelona.  He  sat  in  all  subsequent 
parliaments,  and  just  a  month  before  his  death  he  was  elected 
as  representative  of  Murcia.  During  that  period  he  became 
even  more  estranged  from  the  majority  of  the  republicans. 
Bitter  experience  had  shown  him  that  their  federal  doctrines 
and  revolutionary  methods  could  lead  to  nothing  in  harmony 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  Spaniards.  He  elected, 
to  use  his  own  words,  to  defend  and  to  seek  the  realization  of 
the  substance  of  the  programme  of  the  Spanish  revolution  of 
1868  by  evolution,  and  legal,  pacific  means.  Hence  the  contrast 
between  his  attitude  from  1876  to  1886,  during  the  reign  of 
Alphonso  XII.,  when  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Opposition 
to  defend  the  reforms  of  that  revolution  against  Sefior  Canovas, 
and  his  attitude  from  1886  to  1891.  In  this  latter  period  Castelar 
acted  as  a  sort  of  independent  auxiliary  of  Sagasta  and  of  the 
Liberal  party.  As  soon  as  Castelar  saw  universal  suffrage  re* 
established  he  solemnly  declared  in  the  Cortes  that  his  task 
was  accomplished,  his  political  mission  at  an  end,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  those  literary, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  economic  studies  which  he  had 
never  neglected  even  in  the  busiest  days  of  his  political 
career.    Indeed,  it  was  his  extraordinary  activity  and  power  ef 
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amtmflarimi  in  such  directions  that  allowed  him  to  keep  his 
fellow-countrymen  »  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  outer  world.  His  literary  and  journalistic  labours  occupied 
much  of  his  time,  and  were  his  chief  means  of  subsistence. 
He  left  unfinished  a  history  of  Europe  in  the  19th  century. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  his  earlier  works  were: — A  History  of 
Cinlhation  in  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  Christianity,  Recollec- 
tions of  Italy v  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  The  History  of  the  Republican 
Movement  in  Europe*  The  Redemption  of  Slaves,  The  Religious 
Revolution,  Historical  Essays  on  the  Middle  Ages,  The  Eastern 
Question,  Era  Fiiippo  Lippi,  History  of  the  Discovery  of  America, 
and  some  historical  novels.  Castelar  died  near  Murda  on  the 
25th  of  May  1809,  at  the  age  of  66.  His  funeral  at  Madrid  was 
an  imposing  demonstration  of  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  all 
classes  and  parties.  (A.  E.  H.) 

GASTELFRANCO  NELL'  EMILIA,  a  town  of  Emilia,  Italy, 
in*  the  province  of  Bologna,  16  m.  N.W.  by  rail  from  the  town 
of  Bologna,  Pop.  (1901)  3x63  (town),  13,484  (commune).  The 
churches  contain  some  pictures  by  later  Bobgnese  artists.  Just 
outside  the  town  is  a  massive  fort  erected  by  Urban  VIII.  in 
2628,  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Bologna,  now  used  as 
a  prison.  Castelfranco  either  occupies  or  lies  near  the  site  of 
the  andent  Forum  Gallorum,  a  place  on  the  Via  Aemilia 
between  Mutina  and  Bononia,  where  in  43  B.C.  Octavian  and 
Hirtius  defeated  Mark  Antony. 

CASTELFRANCO  VBNETO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of 
Venetla,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  x6  m.  W.  by  rail  from 
the  town  of  Treviso.  Pop.  (1001)  5220  (town),  12,551  (com- 
mune). The  older  part  of  the  town  is  square,  surrounded  by 
medieval  wans  and  towers  constructed  by  the  people  of  Treviso 
in  x  218  (see  Ctttadilla).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Giorgio  BarbareUi  (II  Giorgkme,  1477-15x2),  and  the  cathedral 
contains  one  of  his  finest  works,  the  Madonna  with  SS.  Francis 
and  Liberahs  (1504),  in  the  background  of  which  the  towers  of 
the  old  town  may  be  seen. 

CASTILL,  EDMUND  (1606-1685),  English  orientalist,  was 
born  in  1606  at  Tadlow,m  Cambridgeshire.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
heentered  Emmanuel  CoUege,  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  changed 
Us  residence  to  St  John's,  on  account  of  the  valuable  library 
there.  His  great  work  was  the  compiling  of  his  Lexicon  Hepia- 
glotUm  Hebraicum,Chaidaieum,  Syriocum,Somaritanum9Aoihiopi- 
cum,  Arobicum,  d  Persicum  (1669).  Over  this  book  he  spent 
eighteen  yean,  working. (if  we  may  accept  his  own  statement) 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day;  he  employed  fourteen 
assistants,  and  by  an  expenditure  of  £12,000  brought  himself 
to  poverty,  for  his  lexicon,  though  full  of  the  moat  ™»ym*M 
learning,  did  not  find  purchasers.  He  was  actually  in  prison' 
in  1667  because  be  was  unable  to  discharge  his  brother's  debts, 
for  which  he  had  made  himself  liable.  A  volume  of  poems 
dedicated  to  the  king  brought  him  preferment.  He  was  made 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge. 
Before  undertaking  the  Lexicon  Hcptagfotton,  Castell  had  helped 
Dr  Brian  Walton  in  the  preparation  of  his  Fblygtott  Bible.  His 
MSS.  he  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  died 
in  1685  at  Higham  Gobion,  Bedfordshire,  where  he  was  rector. 

:  -  The  Syriac  section  of  the  Lexicon  was  issued  separately  at  Gfit- 
tingen  in  1788  by  J.  D.  Michaetis,  who  offers  a  tribute  to  Castell'* 
learning  and  industry.  Trier  published  the  Hebrew  section  in 
1790-1792. 

CASTSLLAMMARB  Dl  STASIA  (ana  Stabiae)h  a  seaport  and 
episcopal  see  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples, 
17  m.  SJ5.  by  rail  from  the  townrof  Naples*  Pop.  (1001)  town, 
20*378;  commune,  32,580.  It  lies  in  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  beginning  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento, 
and  owing  to  the  sea  and  mineral  water  baths  (12  different 
springs)  and  its  attractive  situation,  with  a  splendid  view  of 
Vesuvius  and  fine  woods  on  the  hills  behind,  it  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  foreigners  in  spring  and  autumn  and  of  Neapolitans 
in  summer.  The  castle  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  on  the 
bill  to  the  south  of  the  town,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
IL  There  are  three  large  churches  of  the  late  18th  century. 
There  are  a  large  soyal  dockyard  and  a  small-arms  factory; 


there  are  also  iron  works,  cotton,  flour  and  macaroni  mills.  The 
value  of  imports  (chiefly  coal,  wheat,  scrap-iron  and  cheese) 
for  1904  was  £1,239,048,  and  the  value  of  exports  (chiefly 
macaroni  and  green  fruit)  £769,100. .  There  is  also  a  sponge 
trade,  but  the  former  coral  trade  is  depressed.  The  port  was 
cleared  by  420  vessels  of  477,7x3  tonnage  in  1905.  An  electric 
tramway  along  the  coast  road  to  Sorrento  was  opened  in  1905. 

CASTKLLESI,   ADRIANO   (c.    1460?-*.  1521?),   known  also 
as  Corketo  from  his  birthplace,  Italian  cardinal  and  writer, 
was  sent  by  Innocent  VHI.  to  reconcile  James  III.  of  Scotland 
with  his  subjects.    While  in  England  he  was  appointed  (1503), 
by  Henry  VTL,  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  the  more  lucrative  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  he 
never  resided  in  either.    Returning  to  Rome,  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Alexander  VL  and  was  made  by  him  cardinal  (May  31, 
1 503).    A  man  of  doubtful  reputation,  Alexander's  confidant  and 
favourite,  he  paid  the  pope  a  large  sum  for  his  elevation.    He 
bought  a  vigna  in  the  Borgo  near  the  Vatican,  and  thereon 
erected  a  sumptuous  palace  after  designs  by  Bramante;  and  it 
was  here,  in  the  summer  of  1503,  that  he  entertained  the  pope 
and  Cesare  Borgia  at  a  banquet  that  went  on  till  nightfall  despite 
the  unhealthy  season  of  the  year,  when  ague  in  its  most  malignant 
form  was  rife.    Of  the  three,  Cardinal  Adrian  was  the  first  to 
fall  ill,  the  pope  succumbing  a  week  after.    The  story  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  pope  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  fiction. 
Soon  after  the  election  of  Leo  X.  the  cardinal  was  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucci  against  the  pope,  and 
confessed  his  guilt;  but,  pardon  being  offered  only  on  condition 
of  the  payment  of  25,000  ducats,  he  fled  from  Rome  and  was 
subsequently  deposed  from  the  cardinalate.    As  early  as  1504 
he  had  presented  his  palace  (now  the  Palazzo  Giraud-Torlonia) 
to  Henry  VII.  as  a  residence  for  the  English  ambassador  to  the 
Holy  See;  and  on  his  flight  Henry  VII L,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  him,  gave  it  to  Cardinal  Campeggio.    Adrian  first  fled  to 
Venice.    Of  his  subsequent  history  nothing  is  known  for  certain. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  servant  when  on  his  way 
to  the  conclave  that  elected  Adrian  VI.    As  a  writer,  be  was  one 
of  the  first  to  restore  the  Latin  tongue  to  its  pristine  purity; 
and  among  his  works  are  De  Vera  Philosophic  ex  quatuor  dodo- 
ribus  ecdesiae  (Bologna,  1507),  De  Sermone  Latino  (Basel,  1513), 
and  a  poem,  De  Venatione  (Venice,  1534). 

See  rolydore  Vergil,  Anglicac  historiae.  edited  by  H.  Ellis  (London, 
1844);  and  A.  Aubery,  Histoire  generate  des  cardmaux  (Paris, 
1642).  (E.  Tn.) 

CASTELU,  IQNAZ  FRANZ  (1781-1862),  Austrian  dramatist, 
was  born  at  Vienna  on  the  6th  of  March  1781.  He  studied  law 
at  the  university,  and  then  entered  the  government  service. 
During  the  Napoleonic  invasions  his  patriotism  inspired  him.  to 
write  stirring  war  songs,  one  of  which,  Kriegslied  filr  die  Osier- 
reichische  Armee,  was  printed  by  order  of  the  archduke  Charles 
and  distributed  in  thousands.  For  this  Castelli  was  proclaimed 
by  Napoleon  in  the  Moniteur,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Hungary. 
In  181 5  he  accompanied  the  allies  into  France  as  secretary  to 
Count  Cavriani,  and,  after  his  return  to  Vienna,  resumed  his 
official  post  in  connexion  with  the  estates  of  Lower  Austria. 
In  1842  he  retired  to  his  property  at  Lilienfeld,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  notable  collections  of  pictures  and  other  art 
treasures,  he  for  the  rest  of  his  life  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
Castclli's  dramatic  talent  was  characteristically  Austrian;  his 
plays  were  well  constructed  and  effective  and  satirized  unspar- 
ingly the  foibles  of  the  Viennese.  But  his  wit  was  too  local 
and  ephemeral  to  appeal  to  any  but  his  own  generation,  and  if 
he  is  remembered  at  all  to-day  it  is  by  his  excellent  Gedichte 
in  niederdsterreichischer  Mundart  (1828).  He  died  at  Lilienfeld 
on  the  5th  of  February  1862. 

CasteUi's  GesommtUe  GedUhte  appeared  in  1835  in  6  vols.;  a 
selection  of  his  Wtrke  in  1843  in  15  vols,  (and  ed..  1848),  followed 
by  6  supplementary  volumes  in  1858.  His  autobiography,  Memoiren 
meincs  Lebens,  appeared  in  1861-1862  in  4  vols. 

CASTILLO,  BERNARDO  (1 557-1 620),  Genoese  portrait  and 
historical  painter,  born  at  Albaro  near  Genoa,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Tease,  and  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  designing 
the  figures  of  the  Gerusalomme  Liberata,  published  in  1592; 
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some  of  these  subjects  were  engraved  by  Agostlno  Caracd. 
Besides  painting  a  number  of  works  in  Genoa,  mostly  in  a  rapid 
and  superficial  style,  Castello  was  employed  in  Rome  and  in 
the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

CASTELLO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1500  ?-i  569?),  Italian 
historical  painter,  was  born  near  Bergamo  in  1500  or  perhaps 
1 509,  and  is  hence  ordinarily  termed  II  Bergamasco.  He  belongs, 
however,  to  the  school  of  Genoa,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  family  relationship  with  the  other  two  painters  named 
Castello,  also  noticed  here.  He' was  employed  to  decorate  the 
Nunziata  di  Portoria  in  Genoa,  the  saloon  of  the  Lanzi  Palace 
at  Gorlago,  and  the  Pardo  Palace  in  Spain.  His  best-known 
works  are  the  u  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian/'  and  the  picture 
of  "  Christ  as  Judge  of  the  World  n  on  one  of  the  vaultings  of 
the  Annunziata.  He  was  an  architect  and  sculptor  as  well  as 
painter.  In  1567  he  was  invited  to  Madrid  by  Philip  II.,  and 
there  he  died,  holding  the  office  of  Architect  of  the  royal  palaces. 
The  date  of  death  (as  of  birth)  is  differently  stated  as  1569  or 
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CASTELLO,  VALERIO  (1625-1659),  Italian  painter,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Bernardo  Castello  (q.v.) .  He  surpassed  his  father, 
and  particularly  excelled  in  painting  battle-scenes.  He  painted 
the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  now  in  the  Palazzo  Brignole,  Genoa, 
and  decorated  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  in  the 
same  city.  In  these  works  he  is  regarded  by  his  admirers  as 
combining  the  fire  of  Tintoretto  with  the  general  style  of  Paolo 
Veronese. 

CASTELLO  BRANCO,  CAMILLO,  Visconde  de  Comueia 
Botelho  (1825-1890),  Portuguese  novelist,  was  born  out  of 
wedlock  and  lost  his  parents  in  infancy.  He  spent  his  early  years 
in  a  village  in  Traz-os-Montes.  He  learnt  to  love  poetry  from 
Camocns  and  Bocage,  while  Mendcs  Pinto  gave  him  a  lust  for 
adventure,  but  he  dreamed  more  than  he  read,  and  grew  up 
undisciplined  and  proud.  He  studied  in  Oporto  and  Cbimbra 
with  much  irregularity,  and  since  his  disdain  for  the  intrigues 
and  miseries  of  politics  in  Portugal  debarred  him  from  the  chance 
of  a  government  post,  he  entered  the  career  of  letters  to  gain 
a  livelihood.  After  a  spell  of  journalistic  work  in  Oporto  and 
Lisbon  he  proceeded  to  the  Episcopal  seminary  in  the  former 
city  with  a  view  of  studying  for  the  priesthood,  and  during  this 
period  wrote  a  number  of  religious  works  and  translated  Chateau- 
briand. He  actually  took  minor  orders,  but  his  restless  nature 
prevented  him  from  following  one  course  for  long  and  he  soon 
returned  to  the  world,  and  henceforth  kept  up  a  feverish  literary 
activity  to  the  end.  He  was  created  a  viscount  in  1885  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to -letters,  and  when  his  health  finally 
broke  down  and  he  could  no  longer  use  his  pen,  parliament  gave 
him  a  pension  for  life.  When,  .having  lost  his  sight,  and  suffering 
from  chronic  nervous  disease,  he  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1890, 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  Portugal  had  lost  the  most 
national  of  her  modern  writers. 

Apart  from  his  plays  and  verses,  Castello  Branco's  works  may 
be  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  comprises  his  romances 
of  the  imagination,  of  which  Os  mysierias  de  Lisboa,  in  the  style 
of  Victor  Hugo,  is  a  fair  example.  The  second  includes  his  novels 
of  manners,  a  style  of  which  he  was  the  creator  and  remained 
the  chief  exponent  until  the  appearance  of  O  Crime  de  Padre 
Amaro  of  Ecu  de  Queiroc  la  these  he  is  partly  idealist  and 
partly  realist,  and  describes  to  perfection  the  domestic  and  social 
life  of  Portugal  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  third 
division  embraces  his  writings  in  the  domain  of  history,  bio- 
graphy and  literary  criticism.  Among  these  may  be  cited 
NoiUs  de  Lame  to,  Cousas  leves  e  pesodas,  Cevar  em  ruituts, 
Memorias  do  Bispo  do  Grio  Para  and  Bohemia  do  Espirilo. 

In  all,  his  publications  number  about  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
belonging  to  many  departments  of  letters,  but  he  owes  his  great 
and  lasting  reputation  to  his  romances.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  slender  means  obliged  him  to  produce  very  rapidly 
to  the  order  of  publishers,  who  only  paid  hhn  from  £30  to  £60 
a  book,  he  never  lost  his  individuality  under  the  pressure. 
Knowing  the  life  of  the  people  by  experience  and  not  from 
books,  he  was  able  to  fix  in  his  pages  a  succession  of  strongly 


marked  and  national  types,  such  as  the  brasiUiro,  the  cldjUafg* 
of  the  north,  and  the  Minho  priest,  while  his  lack  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  foreign  countries  and  his  relative  ignorance 
of  their  literatures  preserved  him  from  the  temptation,  so  danger* 
ous  to  a  Portuguese,  of  imitating  the  classical  writers  of  the 
larger  nations.  Among  the  most  notable  of  his  romances  are 
O  Romance  de  un  Homem  Rico,  his  favourite,  Reirato  de  Ricardma, 
Amor  de  Perdt0ot  and  the  magnificent  series  entitled  Novellas 
do  Minho.  Many  of  his  novels  are  autobiographical,  like  Onde 
estd  a  felicidade,  Memorias  do  Carcere  and  Vinganca.  Castello 
Branco  is  an  admirable  story-teller,  largely  because  he  was  a 
brilliant  improvisator?,  but  he  does  not  attempt  character 
study.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  his  vocabulary,  and 
no  other  Portuguese  author  has  shown  so  profound  a  knowledge 
of  the  popular  language.  Though  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
the  poetic  temperament,  his  verses  are  mediocre,  but  his  best 
plays  are  cast  in  bold  Hnes  and  contain  really  dramatic  situations, 
while  his  comedies  are  a  triumph  of  the  grotesque,  with  a  mordant 
vein  running  through  them  that  recalls  Gil  Vicente. 

The  collected  works  of  Camillo  Castello  Branco  are  published  by 
the  Companhia  Editors  of  Lisbon,  and  bis  most  esteemed  books 
have  had  several  editions.  The  Diecionario  Bibliograpkico  Portugim, 
vol.  ix.  p.  7  ct  scq.,  contains  a  lengthy  but  incomplete  list  of  his  pub* 
lications.  Sec  Romance  do  Romancista,  by  A.  Pimentcl,  a  badly  put 
together  but  informing  biography;  also  a  study  on  the  novelist  by 
J.  Pcrcira  de  Sampaio  tn  A  GcracOo  Nova  (Oporto,  1886);  Dr  Theo- 
philo  Braga,  As  Modemas  Ideias  na  liiteratura  Portugueea  (Oporto, 
1892);  Padre  Senna  Freitas,  Perfil  de  Camillo  Castello  Branco  (S. 
Paulo,  1887);  and  Paulo  Osorio,  Camillo,  a  sua  vida,  o  sen  genio,  a 
sua  obra  (Oporto,  1908).  (E.  PR.) 

CASTELLO  BRANCO,  an  episcopal  city  and  the  capital  of  an 
administrative  district  formerly  included  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  Portugal;  1560  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  Abrantes-Guarda 
railway.  Pop.  (1900)  7288.  Numerous  Roman  remains  bear 
witness  to  the  antiquity  of  Castello  Branco,  but  its  original  name 
is  unknown.  The  city  is  dominated  by  a  ruined  castle,  and 
partly  enclosed  by  ancient  walls;  its  chief  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  and  episcopal  palace.  Cloth  is  manufactured,  and  there 
is  a  flourishing  local  trade  in  cork,  wine  and  olive  oflL  The 
administrative  district  of  Castello  Branco,  which  comprises  the 
valleys  of  the  Zezerc,  Ocresa  and  Ponsul,  right-hand  tributaries 
of  the  Tagus,  coincides  with  the  south-eastern  part  of  Beira; 
pop.  (1900)  216,608;  area,  2582  sq.m. 

CA8TBLL6N  DB  LA  PLANA,  a  maritime  province  of  eastern 
Spain,  formed  in  1833  of  districts  formerly  included  in  Valencia, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Teruel  and  Tarragona,  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sen,  S.  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by  Teruel.  Pop. 
(1000)  310,828;  area,  3495  sq.  m.  The  surface  of  the  province 
is  almost  everywhere  mountainous^and  flat  only  near  the  coast 
and  alone;  some  of  the  river  valleys.  Even  on  the  const  the 
Atalayas  de  Alcatt.  and  the  Desicrto  de  las  Palmas  form  two 
well-defined  though  not  lofty  ridges.  The  Mijares  or  Millares 
is  the  principal  river,  flowing  east-south-east  from  the  highlands 
of  Teruel,  between  the  Sierras  of  Espina  and  Eapadan  towards 
the  south,  and  the  peak  called  Pena  Golosa  (5945  ft.)  towards 
the  north,  until  it  reaches  the  sea  a  little  south  of  the  capital, 
also  called  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  The  Monlleo,  a  left-hand 
tributary  of  the  Mijares;  the  Bergantes,  which  flows  inland  to 
join  the  Guadalope  in  Teruel;  the  Cenia,  which  divides  Castehon 
from  Tarragona;  and  a  variety  of  lesser  streams,  render  the 
province  abundantly  fertile.  No  considerable  inlet  breaks  the 
regularity  of  the  coast-Bne,  and  there  is  mo  first-class  harbour. 
The  climate  is  cold  and  variableMn  the  hilly  districts,  temperate 
in  winter  and  very  warm  in  summer  in  the  lowlands.  Agricul- 
ture, fruit-growing,  and  especially  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  olive,  employ  the  majority  of  the  peasantry;  stock-farmmg 
and  sea-fishing  are  also  of  importance.  Lead,  sine,  iron  and 
other  ores  have  been  discovered  in  the  province;  but  m  1903, 
out  of  t «©  mining  concessions  registered,  only  two  were  worked,' 
and  their  output,  lead  and  sine,  was  quite  insignificant.  The 
local  industries  are  mainly  connected  with  fish-curing,  paper, 
porcelain,  woollens,  cotton,  silk,  esparto,  brandy  and  oils. 
Wine,  oranges  and  ofl  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  tad 
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other  parts  of  Spain-  The  important  Barcelona-Valencia 
railway  skirts  the  coast,  passing  through  the  capital;  and  the 
Cal&tayud-Sagunto  line  crosses  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
province.  Elsewhere  the  roads,  which  are  generally  indifferent, 
form  the  sole  means  of  communication.  Castellon  (29,904), 
ViUaireal  (16,068),  the  port  of  Burriana  (12,96a),  and  PeniscoU 
(3142),  a  town  of  some  historical  interest,  are  described  in 
separate  articles.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Alcali  de  Chisbcrt 
(6393),  Almazora  (7076),  Benicarlo  (7251),  MaeUa  (7335),  Onda 
(6505).  Segorbe  (704s).  VaU  de  Ux6  (8643k  Villafames  (6708) 
and  Vinaroz  (8625). 

CASTELL6N  DE  LA  PLANA,  the  capital  of  the  province 
described  above,  on  the  Barcelona- Valencia  railway,  4  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pop.  (1000)  29*004.  The  broad  and 
fertile  plain  in  which  Castellon  is  built  is  watered  artificially  by 
a  Moorish  aqueduct,  largely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
supplied  by  the  estuary  of  the  Mijares,  5  m.  south-easU  The 
town  is  partly  encircled  by  ancient  walls;  and,  although  most 
of  its  public  buildings  are  modem,  it  contains  several  convents 
of  early  foundation,  a  curious  old  bell-tower,  150  ft.  high,  and  a 
parish  church  chiefly  noteworthy  for  a  painting  in  the  interior 
by  Francisco  Ribalu,  who  was  born  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century,  CastcUon  has  a  brisk  trade,  its  manufactures 
comprising  porcelain,  leather,  silk,  linen,  brandy  and  cork 
goods.  Its  harbour,  £1  Grao  de  Castellon,  about  4  m.  east,  is 
annually  entered  by  some  200  small  vessels.  A  light  railway, 
which  traverses  the  numerous  and  profitable  orange  plantations 
on  the  south-west,  connects  it  with  the  towns  of  Almazora, 
ViUarreal,  Burriana  and  Onda.  Under  Us  Moorish  rulers 
Castell6n  occupied  a  hill  to  the  north  of  its  present  site;  its 
removal  to  the  plain  by  James  I.  of  Aragon  (1213-1276)  gave 
the  town  its  full  name,  "  CasteUon  of  the  Plain." 

CASTELNAU,  MICHEL  DE,  Sieur  de  la  Mauvissiere 
(c.  15120-1502),  French  soldier  and  diplomatist,  ambassador  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Touraine  about  1520.  He  was 
one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  and  his  grandfather,  Pierre  de 
Castelnau,  was  equerry  to  Louis  XII.  Endowed  with  a  clear 
and  penetrating  intellect  and  remarkable  strength  of  memory, 
he  received  a  careful  education,  to  complete  which  he  travelled 
in  Italy  and  made  a  long  stay  at  Rome.  He  then  spent  some 
time  in  Malta,  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  war  in  the  campaigns  of  the  French  in  Italy* 
His  abilities  and  his  courage  won  for  him  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  took  him  into  bis  service. 
In  1557  a  command  in  the  navy  was  given  to  him,  and  the 
cardinal  proposed  to  get  him  knighted.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clined, and  then  rejoined  the  French  army  in  Picardy.  Various 
delicate  missions  requiring  tact  and  discretion  were  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  constable  de  Montmorency,  and  these  he  discharged 
so  satisfactorily  that  he  was  sent  by  the  king,  Henry  II.,  to 
Scotland  with  despatches  for  Mary  Stuart,  then  betrothed  to 
the  dauphin  (afterwards  Francis  II.).  From  Scotland  he  passed 
into  England,  and  treated  with  Queen  Elizabeth  respecting  her 
claims  on  Calais  (1559),  a  settlement  of  which  was  effected  at 
the  congress  of  Cateau-Cambresis.  He  was  next  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  the  princes  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
upon  them  to  withdraw  their  favour  from  the  Protestants. 
This  embassy  was  followed  by  missions  to  Margaret  of  Parma, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  to  Savoy,  and  then  to  Rome,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  with  regard  to  France. 
Paul  having  died  just  before  his  arrival,  Castelnau  used  his 
Influence  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Pius  IV.  Returning  to 
France,  he  once  more  entered  the  navy,  and  served  tinder  his 
former  patron.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  at  Nantes,  to  discover 
the  earnest  symptoms  of  the  conspiracy  of  Ambotse,  which  he 
immediately  reported  to  the  government. 

After  the  death  of  Francis  II.  (December  1560)  he  accom- 
panied the  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  to  Scotland,  and  remained  with 
her  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  several  journeys  into 
England,  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  wise  and  moderate  counsels 
which  he  offered  to  the  former  were  unheeded.    In  1562,  in 


consequence  of  the  dvU^war  in  France,  he  returned  there.  He 
was. employed  against  the  Protestants  in  Brittany,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  an  engagement  with  them  and  sent  to  Havre,  but 
was  soon  after  exchanged,  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  ft»a^™ii 
of  his  countrymen,  Castelnaa,  who  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  main- 
tained a  wise  self-control  and  moderation,  and  by  his  counsels 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  government.  He  served  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
took  Tancarville,  and  contributed  in  1563  to  the  recapture  of 
Havre  from  the  English. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Castelnau  was  employed  in 
various  important  missions:— first  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  u 
negotiate  a  peace;  next  to  the  duke  of  Alba,  the  new  governor 
of  the  Netherlands.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  the 
project  formed  by  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral  Coligny 
to  seize  and  carry  off  the  royal  family  at  Monceaux  (1567), 
After  the  battle  of  St  Denis  he  was  again  sent  to  Germany 
to  solicit  aid  against  the  Protestants;  and  on  bis  return 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  post  of  governor  of 
Saint-Dizier,  and  a  company  of  orderlies.  At  the  head  of  his 
company  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour, 
In  1572  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Charles  IX.  to  allay  the 
excitement  created  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and 
the  sane  year  he  was  sent  to  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Two 
years  later  he  was  reappointed  by  Henry  IIL  ambassador  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  he  remained  at  her  court  for  ten  years. 
During  this  period  he  used  his  influence  to  promote  the  marriage 
of  the  queen  with  the  duke  of  Alcncop,  with  a  view  especially 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries. 
But  Elizabeth  made  so  many  promises  only  to  break  them  that 
at  last  he  refused  to  accept  them  or  communicate  them  to  his 
government.  On  his  return  to  France  he  found  that  his  chateau 
of  La  Mauvissiere  had  been  destroyed  in  the  civil  war;  and  as 
he  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  League,  the  duke  of 
Guise  deprived  him  of  the  governorship  of  Saint-Dizier.  He 
was  thus  brought  almost  to  a  state  of  destitution.  But  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  king,  who  knew  his  worth,  and  was 
confident  that  although  he  was  a  Catholic  he  might  rely  on  his 
fidelity,  gave  him  a  command  in  the  army,  and  entrusted  him 
with  various  confidential  missions. 

Castelnau  died  at  Joinville  in  1592,  His  Mimoires  rank  very 
high  among  the  original  authorities  for  the  period  they  cover, 
the  eleven  years  between  1559  and  1570.  They  were  written 
during  his  last  embassy  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  son; 
and  they  possess  the  merits  of  clearness,  veracity  and  im- 
partiality. They  were  first  printed  in  1621;  again,  with 
additions  by  Le  Labourcur,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1659;  and  a  third 
time,  still  further  enlarged  by  Jean  Godefroy,  3  vols,  folio,  in 
1 73 1.  Castelnau  translated  into  French  the  Latin  work  of 
Ramus,  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ike  Ancient  Cauls. 
Various  letters  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  and  Harleian 
collections  in  the  British  Museum. 

His  grandson,  Jacques  oe  Castelnau  (1620-1658);  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  Austria  and  Spain  during  the 
ministries  of  Richelieu  and  Macarin,  and  died  marshal  of  France. 

See  Hubault.  Ambassade  de  Castelnau  en  Angletem  (1856); 
Relations  politique*  de  la  Frame  .  .  .  avec  I'Jicosse  au  seiztente 
stick,  edited  by  J.  B.  A.  T.  Tculet  (1862);  and  De  la  Femere,  Us 
Projets  de  manage  d' Elisabeth  (1883). 

CASTELNAUDARY,  a  town  of  south-western.  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissemem  in  the  department  of  Aude,  22  m,  W.N.W. 
of  Carcassonne,  on  the  Southern  railway  between  that  city 
and  Toulouse.  Pop.  (1906)  6650.  It  is  finely  situated  on  an 
elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain;  and 
its  commercial  facilities  are  greatly  increased  by  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  widens  out,  as  it  passes  the  town,  into  an  extensive 
basin  surrounded  with  wharves  and  warehouses  for  the  timber 
used  in  the  upkeep  of  the  canal.  The  principal  buildings  arc 
the  law  court,  the  h6tel  de  ville,  and  the  church  of  St  Michel, 
dating  from  the  14th  century;  none  of  these  offers  any  feature 
of  unusual  interest.  There  are  a  number  of  flour-mills,  as  wcH 
as  manufactories  of  earthenware,  tiles  and  blankets;  an  extensive 
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tmde  it  nutatslned  in  line,  gypsum,  timber,  grain,  fruits,  wine, 
wool,  cattle  and  farm  implements,  and  the  building  of  canal 
boats  forms  an  important  industry.  The  public  institutions 
include  the  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  communal  college  and  a  farm  school 

Castelnaudary  probably*  represents  the  ancient  town  of 
Sastomagus,  taken  during  the  5th  century  by  the  Visigoths, 
who,  it  is  conjectured,  rebuilt  the  town,  calling  it  Costrwn 
Novum  Arianorum,  whence  the  present  name.  Early  in  the  13th 
century  the  town  was  the  scene  of  several  struggles  during  the 
war  against  the  Albigenses,  between  Simon  IV.,  count  of  Mont- 
fort,  and  Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  their  supporters. 
In  1 229  it  was  deprived  of  its  ramparts,  and  after  these  had  been 
rebuilt,  it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1355, 
but  again  rebuilt  in  1366.  In  1632  it  was  the  scene  of  a  cavalry 
engagement  in  which  the  rebel  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Montmorency, 
was  defeated  and  captured  by  the  royal  troops. 

CASTELSARRASIN,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne, 
12  m.  W.  of  Montauban  on  the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (1006) 
town,  3189;  commune,  7406.  Castelsarrasin,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Garonne  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  is  surrounded  by  promenades 
occupying  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  Its  chief  building*  is 
the  brick-built  church  of  St  Sauveur,  which  dates  from  the  13th 
century.  The  administrative  buildings  are  modern.  The  town 
has  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  communal 
college.  The  principal  industrial  establishment  is  the  metal- 
foundry  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  where  copper,  tin  and  other 
metals  are  worked;  there  are  also  flour-mills,  saw-mills  and 
dye-works.  Trade  is  in  cattle,  agricultural  produce,  wine, 
baskets  and  game. 

The  name  Castelsarrasin  appears  in  the  13th  century,  when 
the  village  of  Villelongue  was  replaced  by  the  present  bastide. 
Castrum  Cerrucium,  Castel-sur-Azine  (from  the  neighbouring 
stream,  AzSnc)  and  CasteRum  Sarracenum  are  suggested  deriva- 
tions, no  one  of  which  can  be  adopted  with  certainty. 

0ASTI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1721-1803),  Italian  poet,  was 
born  of  humble  parents  at  Montefiascone,  in  the  states  of  the 
church,  in  1721.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  canon  in  the  cathedral 
of  his  native  place,  but  gave  up  his  chance  of  church  preferment 
to  satisfy  his  gay  and  restless  spirit  by  visiting  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  In  1 782,  on  the  death  of  Metastasio,  he  was  appointed 
Porta  Cesario,  or  poet-laureate  of  Austria,  in  which  capacity  he 
applied  himself  with  great  success  to  the  opera  bouffe;  but  In 
1706  he  resigned  this  post,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
hampered  by  political  relations;  and  he  spent  the  close  of  his 
life  as  a  private  gentleman  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1803.  Casti 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Novelte  galanti,  and  of  Gti 
Animali  parlanti,  a  poetical  allegory,  over  which  he  spent  eight 
years  (1794-180?),  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  tedious  length, 
excited  so  much  interest  that  ft  was  translated  into  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  and  (very  freely  and  with  additions)  into 
English,  in  W.  S.  Rose's  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts  (Lond., 
181 9).  Written  during  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  It 
was  intended  to  exhibit  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  people  and- 
the  defects  and  absurdities  of  various  political  systems.  The 
Novdle  Galanti  is  a  scries  of  poetical  tales,  in  the  ottava  rima-^ 
metre  largely  used  by  Italian  poets  for  that  class  of  compositions. 
The  sole  merit  of  these  poems  consists  in  the  harmony  and  purity 
of  the  style,  and  the  liveliness  and  sarcastic  power  of  many 
passages.  They  are,  however,  characterized  by  the  grossest 
licentiousness;  and  there  is  no  originality  of  plot— that, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Italian  novelists,  being  taken  from 
classical  mythology  or  other  ancient  legends.  Among  the  other 
works  of  Casti  is  the  Poema  Tartaro,  a  mock-heroic  ftatire  on  the 
court  of  Catherine  II.,  with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted. 

CASTIGLKMB,  BALDASSARt  (1478-15*0),  Italian  diplomatist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Casanatico  near  Mantua,  and  was 
educated  at  Milan  under  the  famous  professors  Meruit  and 
Chalcondyles.  In  1 406  he  entered  the  service  of  LodovSco  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan,  returning  to  Mantua  m  1500  when  Lodvtteo  was 


carried  prisoner  into  France.  In  1504  he  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  Guidobaldo  Malatesta,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  in  1506  he 
was  sent  by  that  prince  on  a  mission  to  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
who  bad  before  conferred  on  Federigo  Malatesta,  "  the  Good 
Duke,"  the  most  famous  mercenary  of  his  age,  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  Guidobaldo  dying  childless  in  1 508,  the  duchy  of  Urbino 
was  given  to  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  for  whom  Castiglione, 
envoy  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  (Medici),  obtained  the  office  of 
generalissimo  of  the  Papal  troops.  Charged  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  dispute  between  Clement  VII.  (Medici)  and  Charles  V., 
Castiglione  crossed,  in  1524,  into  Spain,  where  he  was  received 
with  highest  honours,  being  afterwards  naturalized,  and  made 
bishop  of  A vila.  In  1527,  however,  Rome  was  seized  and  sacked 
by  the  Imperialists  under  Bourbon,  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  placed  Clement 
in  their  hands.  Castiglione  had  been  tricked  by  the  emperor, 
but  there  were  not  wanting  accusations  of  treachery  against 
himself.  He  bad,  however,  placed  fidelity  highest  among  the 
virtues  of  his  ideal  "  courtier,"  and  when  he  died  at  Toledo  to 
1529  it  was  said  that  he  had  died  of  grief  and  shame  at  the 
imputation.  The  emperor  mourned  him  as  "  one  of  the  world's 
best  cavaliers.**  A  portrait  of  him,  now  at  the  Louvre,  was 
painted  by  Raphael,  who  disdained  neither  his  opinion  no?  his 
advice. 

Castigttbne  wrote  little,  but  that  little  is  of  rare  merit.  Hk 
verses,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  are  elegant  in  the  extreme;  his 
letters  (Padua,  1 769-1 771)  are  full  of  grace  and  finesse.  But  the 
book  by  which  he  is  best  remembered  is  the  famous  treatise,  II 
Cortegiano,  written  in  1514,  published  at  Venice  by  Aldus  in 
1528,  and  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Hoby  as  early  as 
1 561.  This  book,  called  by  the  Italians  H  Libro  a"<#»,  and 
remarkable  for  its  easy  force  and  undemonstrative  elegance  of 
style  no  less  than  for  the  nobility  and  manliness  of  its  theories 
(see  the  edition  by  V.  Cian,  Florence,  1894),  describes  the  Italian 
gentleman  of  the  Renaissance  under  his  brightest  and  fafeest 
aspect,  and  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  court  of  Guidobaldo 
da  Montefcltre,  duke  of  Urbino,  *  confessedly  the  purest  and 
most  elevated  court  in  Italy."  In  the  form  of  a  discussion  held 
in  the  duchess's  drawing-room— with  Elizabetta  Gonzaga, 
Ptetro  Bembo,  Bernardo  Bibbiena,  Chilian©  de'  Media,  Emilia 
Pia,  and  Ceretino  the  Unique  among  the  speakers— the  question, 
What  constitutes  a  perfect  courtier?  is  debated.  With  but  few 
differences,  the  type  determined  on  is  the  ideal  gentleman  of  the 
present  day. 

See  P.  L.  Gingucn*,  Histoire  UHha4re  de  r/to/fe,  vi.,  vB.;  J.  A. 
Symonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (London,  187s);  C  Han, 
Courts  and  Camps  of  lag  Italian  Renaissance  (1908);  Julia  Cart- 
wright,  B,  Castiglione,  the  Perfect  Courtier  (1908).  with  good  biblio- 
graphy. 

CASTIGLIONE,  CARLO  OTTAVIO,  Count  (1784-1849),  Italian 
philologist,  was  born  at  Milan  of  an  ancient  family.  His  principal 
work  was  done  in  connexion  with  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental 
Hug^o**;  but  he  also  performed  good  service  in  several  other 
departments.  In  1819  he  published  Monde  cufiche  del  Musco  di 
Milan*,  and  assisted  Cardinal  Mai  in  his  Ulphilat  partium 
inoiilorum  in  Ambrosianis  palimpststU  reperlarum  cdili'o.  A 
learned  Memoir e  gtograpkique  el  numismalique  sur  la  partie 
OfienUde  de  la  Barbaric  appelie  Afrikia  par  les  Arabes  appeared 
in  1826,  and  established  his  reputation.  In  1829  he  published 
by  himself  the  Gothic  version  of  the  second  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Gothic  version  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  1834,  by  Galalians,  Philippians, 
and  1  Thessalonians  in  1835,  and  by  2  Thessalonians  in  1839. 
He  died  at  Genoa  on  the  10th  of  April  1849. 

His  Life,  by  Biondelli,  appeared  at  Milan  in  1856. 

CASTieLlONB.  GIOVANNI  BENEDETTO  ((616-1670),  called 
In  Italy  II  Grechetto,  and  in  France  Le  Benedette,  Italian 
painter  of  the  Genoese  school,  was  born  in  Genoa,  and  studied 
for  some  time  under  Vandyck.  He  painted  portraits,  historical 
pieces  and  landscapes,  but  chiefly  excelled  in  fairs,  markets  and 
rural  scenes  with  animals.    Noah  and  the  animals  entering  the 
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Alt  was  a  favourite  subject  of  his.  Hit  painting*  are  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  Florence,  and  move  eapedaHy  Genoa 
and  Mantua.  He  also  executed  a  number  of  etchings,  which 
are  spirited,  free  and  full  of  taste;  "  Diogenes  searching  for 
a  Man  "  is  one  of  the  principal  of  these.  The  etchings  are 
remarkable  for  light  and  shade,  and  have  even  earned  for  Cas- 
UgKone  the  name  of  "  a  second  Rembrandt."  The  Presepio 
(Nativity  of  Jesus)  in  the  church  of  San  Luca,  Genoa,  ranks 
among  his  most  celebrated  paintings,  and  the  Louvre  contains 
eight  characteristic  examples.  In  his  closing  years  he  lived  in 
Mantua,  painting  for  the  court;  here  he  received  his  name  of 
"  Grechettcv"  from  the  classic  air  of  his  pastorals,  and  here  he 
died  of  gout  in  1670.  His  brother  Sahratore  and  his  son  Fran- 
cesco excelled  in  the  same  subjects;  and  it  is  thought  that  many 
paintings  which  are  ascribed  to  Benedetto  are  only  copies  after 
him,  or  perhaps  originals  by  his  son  or  brother. 

CASTIOUONE  DBLLB  STIV1BRB,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Mantua,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Mantua  by 
road.  Pop.  (loot)  4122  (town),  $040  (commune).  It  has  an 
old  castle,  much  altered  and  restored,  especially  by  the  Gonsaga 
family  of  Mantua  in  the  16th  century.  During  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Veadome 
occupied  it;  and  during  the  siege  of  Mantua  in  1706,  the 
Austrians  under  Wflrmser  were  defeated  here  by  the  French 
under  Augereau,  who  was  later  created  by  Napoleon  duke  of 
Castiglione. 

CASTIGUONE  QLOMA,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Como,  27  m.  N.E.  of  Milan  by  rait  Pop.  (1001) 
1806.  The  choir  of  the  collegiate  church,  erected  about  1428 
by  Cardinal  Branda  Castiglione,  contains  fine  frescoes  by 
Masolino  of  Florence:  there  are  other  works  by  the  same 
master  in  the  baptistery.  The  tomb  of  the  cardinal  (1443)  is 
good.  The  church  of  S.  Sepolcro,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
has  two  large  stone  figures  of  saints  on  its  facade  (of  the  end 
of  the  13th  century)  and,  within,  painted  wooden  figures  and 
the  tomb  of  Guido  Castiglione  (d.  1485)  with  fine  sculptures 
of  the  school  of  Amadeo.  The  palace  erected  by  Cardinal 
Castiglione  has  good  terra-cotta  decorations. 

CASTILB,  or  Castills  (Costilla),  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain, 
occupying  the  central  districts  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula;  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  N.6.  by  the  Basque 
Provinces  and  Navarre,  £.  by  Aragon,  S.E.  by  Valencia  and 
Murcia,  S.  by  Andalusia,  W.  by  Estremadura  and  Leon,  and 
N.W.  by  Asturias.  Pop.  (1900)  3,708,713;  area,  S5»3<>7  «Q.  m. 
The  name  Castile  is  commonly  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
numerous  frontier  forts  (castillos)  erected  in  the  middle  ages 
as  a  defence  against  the  Moors.  The  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  first  freed  from  Moorish  rule,  is  called 
Old  Castile  (Costilla  la  Vieja);  the  southern,  acquired  later, 
is  called  New  Castile  (Costilla  la  Nueva).  These  two  divisions, 
with  a  third  known  as  North  Castile,  now  rank  as  military 
districts  or  captaincies-general;  but  the  term  "  North  Castile/' 
which  covers  the  northern  extremity  of  Old  Castile,  is  not 
generally  used.  In  1833  Old  Castile  was  divided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  A vila,  Burgos,  Logrono,  Palencia,  Santander,  Segovia, 
Soria  and  Valladolid;  while  New  Castile  was  similarly  divided 
into  Ciudad  Real,  Cuenca,  Guadalajara,  Madrid  and  Toledo. 
The  modern  progress  of  commerce,  communications,  &c  in 
these  thirteen  provinces  is  described  in  the  separate  articles  upon 
each  of  them. 

Castile  extends  for  about  300  m.  from  north  to  south,  and 
160  m.  from  east  to  west.  It  consists  of  a  vast  central  plateau, 
with  an  average  altitude  of  about  2500  ft.  This  plateau  has 
a  natural  frontier  of  high  mountains  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
borders  of  Leon  and  Murcia;  it  is  also  bisected  by  the  Sierra 
de  Guadarrama  and  Sierra  dc  Gredos,  which  extend  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  across  the  central  districts,  and  form  the 
dividing  line  between  Old  and  New  Castile.  Geographically 
it  includes  also  the  high  plains  of  Leon,  towards  the  north-west, 
and  of  Murcia  on  the  south-east.  The  existing  frontier  is  marked 
on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  (qj>.)\  on  the  east 
by  the,  Sierra  de  la  Demanda  with  its  offshoots,  and  by  the 


Serranla  de  Cuenca;  on  the  south  by  the  Sierra  Morena;  and 
on  the  west  by  various  minor  ranges  which  link  together  the 
three  more  or  less  parallel  chains  of  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  Sierra 
de  Guadalupe  and  Sierra  Morena.  Three  great  rivers,  the , 
Douro,  which  traverses  Old  Castile,  with  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana, 
which  respectively  drain  the  central  and  southern  regions  of 
New  Castile,  flow  westward  into  Portugal,  and  finally  reach  the 
Atlantic;  while  the  Shco,  which  rpes  in  the  north  of  the  king- 
dom, skirts  the  north-eastern  frontier  on  its  way  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.   These  rivers  are  described  under  their  own  names. 

The  climate  of  Old  Castile  is  healthy,  but  liable  to  severe  cold 
and  heat.  Snow  falls  early  and  lies  late  in  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  north-west.  New  Castile  has  a 
still  more  rigorous  climate,  for  although  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  about  590  Fahr.,  the  summer  heat  in  the  valleys  is 
peculiarly  oppressive,  and  the  highlands  are  swept  by  scorching 
or  icy  gales,  laden  with  dust.  The  rainfall  rarely  exceeds  io.in.  in 
a  year. 

In  both  the  Castiles  the  central  plateau  has  a  naturally  fertile 
soil,  for  after  rain  a  luxuriant  vegetation  appears;  but  drought 
is  common,  owing  to  the  insufficient  volume  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Spaniards  to  extend  the  fine  system  of  irrigation 
which  the  Moors  originated.  Certain  districts,  indeed,  in  which 
a  layer  of  heavy  loam  underlies  the  porous  and  friable  surface, 
are  able  to  retain  the  moisture  which  elsewhere  is  absorbed. 
Such  land  is  found  in  Palencia,  and  in  the  Mesa  de  Ocana,  where 
it  yields  abundant  crops;  and  many  of  the  northern  mountains 
are  well  wooded.  But  vast  tracts  of  land  are  useless  except  as 
pasture  for  sheep,  and  even  the  sheep  are  driven  by  the  severe 
winters  to  migrate  yearly  into  Estremadura  (?.».)•  The  normal 
Castilian  landscape  is  an  arid  and  sterile  steppe,  with  scarcely 
a  tree  or  spring  of  water;  and  many  even  of  the  villages  afford 
no  relief  to  the  eye,  for  they  are  built  of  sunburnt  unbaked 
bricks,  which  share  the  dusty  brownish-grey  tint  of  the  soil. 
Especially  characteristic  is  the  great  plain  of  La  Mancha  (?.».). 

The  transformation  of  Castile  from  a  small  county  in  the  north 
of  what  is  now  Old  Castile  into  an  independent  monarchy,  was 
one  of  the  decisive  events  in  the  reconquest  of  Spain  from  the 
Moors.  The  successful  resistance  offered  by  Asturias  to  the 
invaders  had  been  followed  by  the  liberation  of  Galicia  and  Leon, 
when  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  (1035-1065),  by  his  marriage 
with  Sancha,  widow  of  the  last  king  of  Leon,  was  enabled  to 
unite  Leon  and  Castile  in  a  single  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at 
Burgos.  New  territories  were  annexed  on  the  south,  until,  after 
the  capture  of  Toledo  in  1085,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  a  New  Castile,  the  kingdom  comprised  the  whole  of  central 
Spain.  Thenceforward  its  history  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
the  whole  country;  and  it  is  therefore  described  in  full,  together 
with  the  language  ancj  literature  of  Castile,  under  Spain  (q.v.). 

Castilian,  which  is  the  literary  language  of  Spain,  and  with 
certain  differences,  of  Spanish  America,  is  spoken  in  Old  and 
New  Castile,  Aragon,  Estremadura,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Leon;  in  Andalusia  it  is  subject  to  various  modifications  of 
accent  and  pronunciation.  As  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference 
of  racial  origin,  character  and  physical  type,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  this  region,  except  in  Andalusia,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
in  Estremadura,  the  Castilian  is  justly  regarded  as  the  typical 
Spaniard.  Among  the  Castilian  peasantry,  where  education 
and  foreign  influence  have  never  penetrated  deeply,  the  national 
character  can  best  be  studied.  Its  intense  pride,  its  fatalistic 
indolence  and  ignorance,  its  honesty  and  its  bigotry,  tempered 
by  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  are  well-known  characteristics. 
Apart  from  the  peasant  class,  Castilians  have  contributed  more 
to  the  development  of  Spanish  art  and  literature  than  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  region  except,  perhaps,  Andalusia,  which 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  in  architecture  and  painting. 
Of  the  two  great  Spanish  universities,  Alcala  de  Henares  belonged 
in  all  respects  to  Castile,  and  Salamanca  rose  to  equality  with 
Paris,  Oxford  or  Bologna,  under  the  purely  Castilian  influence 
of  Alphonso  X.  (1253-1284). 

For  a  general  description  of  Castile  and  its  inhabitants,  antiquities, 
commerce,  &c,  see  CastiUa  tm  Nueva,  three  illustrated  volumes  in 
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tbc  scries  BsPaHa,  by  J.  M .  Quadrado  and  V.  dc  la  Fuente  (Barcelona. 
1885-1886),  and  the  onm  del  antiguo  reino  &t  Cat  ilia,  by  E.  Valvcrdc 

L  Alvarez  (Madrid,  1886),  which  deals  with  the  provinces  of  Burgos, 
intander,  Logrono,  Soria,  Avila  and  Segovia.  For  the  history, 
ace  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  under  Spain  (section  History)* 
Cronicas  de  los  reyes  dc  Costilla,  by  C.  Resell  (Madrid,  1875-1877, 
2  vols.) ;  Coltccion  dc  las  cronicas  y  memorias  dc  los  reyes  dc  Castillo 
(Madrid,  1779-1787,  7  vols.);  and  Hislcria  de  las  communidades  dc 
Costilla  (Madrid,  1897). 

CASTILHO,  ANTONIO  FBUCIANO  DE  (1800-1875),  Portu- 
guese man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Lisbon.  He  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  six,  but  the  devotion  of  his  brother  Augusto,  aided 
by  a  retentive  memory,  enabled  him  to  go  through  his  school 
and  university  course  with  success;  and  he  acquired  an  almost 
complete  mastery  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  His 
first  work  of  importance,  the  Cartas  de  Echo  e  Narciso  (1821), 
belongs  to  the  pseudo-classical  school  In  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  but  his  romantic  leanings  became  apparent  in  the 
Primavera  (1822)  and  in  Amor  e  Melancholia  (1823),  two  volumes 
of  honeyed  and  prolix  bucolic  poetry.  In  the  poetic  legends 
A  nolle  de  Castello  (1836)  and  Cuimcs  do  bardo  (1838)  Castilho 
appeared  as  a  full-blown  Romanticist  These  books  exhibit 
the  defects  and  qualities  of  all  his  work,  in  which  lack  of  ideas 
and  of  creative  imagination  and  an  atmosphere  of  artificiality 
are  ill  compensated  for  by  a  certain  emotional  charm,  great 
purity  of  diction  and  melodious  versification.  Belonging  to  the 
didactic  and  descriptive  school,  Castilho  saw  nature  as  all 
sweetness,  pleasure  and  beauty,  and  he  lived  in  a  dreamland 
of  bis  imagination.  A  fulsome  epic  on  the  succession  of  King 
John  VI.  brought  him  an  office  of  profit  at  Coimbra.  On  his 
return  from  a  stay  in  Madeira,  he  founded  the  Revista  Universal 
Lisbonense,  in  imitation  of  Hcrculano's  Panorama,  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  classics  served  him  well 
in  the  introduction  and  notes  to  a  very  useful  publication,  the 
IJvraria  Clossica  Portuguaa  (1845-1847,  25  vols.),  while  two 
years  later  he  established  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Letters 
and  the  Arts."  A  study  on  Caroocns  and  treatises  on  metri- 
fi cation  and  mnemonics  followed  from  his  pen.  His  praise- 
worthy zeal  for  popular  instruction  led  him  to  take  up  the  study 
of  pedagogy,  and  in  1850  he  brought  out  his  Leilura  Rcpcnlina, 
a  method  of  reading  which  was  named  after  him,  and  he  became 
government  commissary  of  the  schools  which  were  destined 
to  put  it  into  practice.  Going  to  Brazil  in*  1854,  he  there  wrote 
his  famous  "  Letter  to  the  Empress."  Though  Castilho**  lack 
of  strong  individuality  and  his  over-great  respect  for  authority 
prevented  him  from  achieving  original  work  of  real  merit,  yet 
his  translations  of  Anacreon,  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  the  Chare  do 
Enigma,  explaining  the  romantic  incidents  that  led  to  his  first 
marriage  with  D.  Maria  de  Baena,  a  niece  of  the  satirical  poet 
Tolcntino,  and  a  descendant  of  Antonio  Ferreira,  reveal  him 
as  a  master  of  form  and  a  purist  in  language.  His  versions  of 
Goethe's  Faust  and  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Nights  Dream, 
made  without  a  knowledge  of  German  and  English,  scarcely  added 
to  his  reputation.  When  the  Coimbra  question  arose  in  1865, 
Garrett  was  dead  and  Hcrculano  had  ceased  to  write,  leaving 
Castilho  supreme,  for  the  moment,  in  the  realm  of  letters. 
But  the  youthful  Anthero  de  Qucntal  withstood  his  claim  to 
direct  the  rising  generation  and  attacked  his  superannuated 
leadership,  and  after  a  fierce  war  of  pamphlets  Castilho  was 
dethroned.  The  rise  of  JoJo  de  Dcus  reduced  him  to  a  secondary 
position  in  the  Portuguese  Parnassus,  and  when  he  died  ten  years 
later  much  of  his  former  fame  had  preceded  him  to  the  tomb. 

See  also  "  Memorias  de  Castilho**  in  the  Instiluto  of  Coimbra ; 
Innocencio  da  Silva  in  Diecionario  bibliographico  Portuguez,  i.  130 
and  viii.  132:  Latino  Coclho's  study  in  the  Rewista  contemporanea 
de  Portugal  e  Brazil,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Dr  Theophilo  Braga,  Hisioria  do 
Romantismo  (Lisbon,  1880).  (E.  Pa.) 

CASTJLLEJO,  CRIST6BAL  DE  (1490-1556),  Spanish  poet, 
was  born  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  m  1490.  In  15x8  he  left  Spain 
with  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  afterwards  emperor,  whose  private 
secretary  he  eventually  became.  While  residing  at  Vienna  in 
1 5^8-1 5 J©  he  wrote  the  Hisioria  de  Ptromo  y  Tisbe,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Anna  von  Schaumberg,  with  whom  he  had  a  plajonjc 
tave-afiair.    He  seems  to  have  visited  Venice,  to  have  been 


neglected  by  his  patron,  to  have  fallen  ill  in  1540,  and  to  have 
passed  his  last  yean  in  poverty.  He  died  on  the  1 2th  of  Junt 
1556,  and  was  buried  at  Vienna.  Castillejo's  poems  are  inter- 
eating,  not  merely  because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  also  at 
being  the  most  powerful  protest  against  the  metrical  innova- 
tions imported  from  Italy  by  Boscan  and  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega.  He  adheres  to  the  native  quinlUlas  or  to  the  coplas  di 
pie  quebrado,  and  only  abandons  these  traditional  forms  when 
he  indulges  in  caustic  parody  of  the  new  school — as  in  the  Knes 
Contra  los  que  dejan  los  metros  casteUamos.  He  excels  by  virtue 
of  his  charming  simplicity  and  his  ingenious  wit,  always  keen, 
sometimes  licentious,  never  brutal.  The  urbane  gaiety  of  his 
occasional  poems  is  delightfully  spontaneous,  and  the  cynical 
humour  which  informs  the  Didlego  de  las  condicdones  de  las 
mmjeres  and  the  Didloge  de  la  mda  de  la  corte  is  impregnated  with 
the  Renaissance  spirit..  Castillejo  is  the  Clement  Ma  rot  of 
Spain.  His  plays  are  lost;  the  best  text  of  his  verses  is  that 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1792. 

CASTILLO  SOLORZAMO,  AL0N8O  DB  (1584M647?),  Spanish 
novelist  and  playwright,  is  stated  to  have  been  baptized  at 
TordesHlas  near  Valladolid  on  1st  October  1584.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  youth,  and  he  is  next  heard  of  at  Madrid  in 
1619  as  a  man  of  literary  tastes.  While  in  the  service  of  the 
marquis  de  Villar,  he  issued  his  first  work,  Donaires  del  Parnaso 
(1624-1625),  two  volumes  of  humorous  poems;  his  Tardes 
enlrctenidas  (1625)  and  Jornadas  alegres  (1626)  proved  that  he 
was  a  novelist  by  vocation.  Shortly  afterwards  he  joined  the 
household  of  the  marquis  de  los  Velez,  viceroy  of  Valencia,  and 
published  in  quick  succession  three  clever  picaresque  novels: 
La  Nina  de  los  cmbustes,  Teresa  de  Mantanares  (1634),  Las 
Aienturas  del  Backillcr  Trapaza  (1637),  and  a  continuation 
entitled  La  GarduAa  de  Sevilla  y  Anzuelo  de  las  bolsas  (1642). 
To  these  shrewd  cynical  stories  he  owes  his  reputation.  He 
followed  the  marquis  de  los  Vlles  in  his  disastrous  campaign 
in  Catalonia,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  the  defeated 
general  was  sent  as  ambassador.  Castillo  Sol6rzano's  death 
occurred  (probably  at  Palermo)  before  1648,  but  the  exact  date 
is  uncertain.  His  prolonged  absence  from  Madrid  prevented 
him  from  writing  as  copiously  for  the  stage  as  he  would  other- 
wise have  done;  but  he  was  popular  as  a  playwright  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  Marquis  del  Cigarral  and  El  Mayorazgp 
figurdn  are  the  sources  respectively  of  Scarron's  Don  Jophef 
dy  Artninie  and  L'Hiritier  ridicule.  Among  his  numerous  remain- 
ing works  may  be  mentioned  Las  Harptas  en  Madrid  (1633), 
Fiestas  del  Jardfn  (1634),  Los  Alirios  de  Casandra  (1640)  and  the 
posthumous  Quinla  de  Laurel  (1649);  the  witty  observation  of 
these  books  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the  prim  devotion  of 
his  Sagrario  de  Valencia  (1635).  Hk  Versatility  and  graceful 
style  deserve  the  highest  praise.  (J.  F.-K.) 

CASTLE  (Lat.  caskUum,  a  fort,  diminutive  of  castra,  a  camp; 
Fr.  ch/Ueav  and  chMcf),  a  small  self-contained  fortress,  usually 
of  the  middle  ages,  though  the  term  is  sometimes  used  of  pre- 
historic earthworks  {e.g.  Hollingbury  Castle,  Maiden  Castle),' 
and  sometimes  of  citadels  {e.g.  the  castles  of  Badajoz  and  Burgos) 
and  small  detached  forts  d*orrH  in  modern  times.  It  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  principal  mansion  of  a  prince  or  nobleman,  and 
in  France  (as  chdleau)  to  any  country  seat,  this  use  being  a  relic 
of  the  feudal  age.  Under  its  twofold  aspect  of  a  fortress  and  a 
residence,  the  medieval  castle  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
subjects  of  fortification  (see  Fortification  and  SrECtfcRArc) 
and  architecture  (?.».).  An  account  of  Roman  and  pre-Roman 
casteUa  in  Britain  will  be  found  under  Britain. 

The  word  "castle"  {cask!)  was  introduced  into  English 
shortly  before  the  Norman  Conquest  to  denote  a  type  of  fortress, 
then  new  to  the  country,  brought  in  by  the  Norman  knights 
whom  Edward  the  Confessor  had  sent  for  to  defend  Hereford- 
shire against  the  inroads  of  the  Welsh.  Richard's  castle,  of 
which  the  earthworks  remain  and  which  has  given  its  name 
to  a  parish,  was  erected  at  this  period  on  the  border  of  Hereford- 
shire and  Shropshire  by  Richard  Fitz  Scrob.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  type  was  a  circular  mound  of  earth  surrounded 
by  a  dry  ditch  and  flattened  at  the  top.    Around  the  crest  of 


imber  paHnde.  Tina  moated  mound 
(Latinized  mota),  a  word  niU  common 
It  ii  dearly  depicted  at  the  time  of 
eui  tapestry,  and  wis  (hen  Familiar 


Sawfcrum,  quoted  by  G.  T.  Clarl 


Inside  the  paliaade  they 
creel  a  house,  or  rather 
a  citadel,   which  looks 


i,  bishop  of  Term 

castle  or  Merc'hei 


in  addition  to  the  mound, 
the  citadel  of  the  ior- 
t  tesa,  there  wu  usually 
appended  to  it  a  bailey 
or  baaeeourt  (and  some- 
times two)  of  semilunar 


and  ease  with  which  it 
typ*  made  Ihem  Chanel 
and  of  the  Anglo-Norman  setll 
the  Scottish  lowlands.  In  later 
"  cr  palisade  and  produced  w 


the  I 


:asilesof  Berkeley.  A) 


inh  « 


But  lhc  latter  type  belongs  rather  to  the  more  settled  condition 
of  the  nth  century  when  haste  was  not  a  necessity,  and  i 
the  lirtt  half  of  which  the  fine  eslanl  keeps  of  Hedinghai 
and  Rochester  were  erected.  These  lowers  were  originally  sui 
rounded  by  palisades,  usually  on  earthen  ramparts,  which  wer 
replaced  later  by  stone  walls.  The  whole  fortress  thus  forme 
was  styled  a  castle,  but  sometimes  more  precisely  "  lower  an 
castle,"  (he  former  being  the  citadel,  and  (he  latter  the  wallc 
enclosure,  which  preserved  more  strictly  the  meaning  of  Ih 


ts  placed  by  (he  engineers 
inherent  strength  ol  (he 


itage  [he  < 


imply  n 


1  only  be  undi 


of  (he  Byzantine  empire,  re 
building,  which  henccforwnrc 
Many  castles  were  built  in  rh< 
the  txh  century,  and  it  ha;  1 
0u  JftiMfr  Aits,  p.  jjo)  (bat  I 


Holy  Land  by  the  cnisad' 
een  shown  (Oman,  Arl  o/  Won 
e  designers  realized,  tint,  (hat 


second  Bae  of  defence*  shock)  be  baft  within  the  main  escalate, 
id  a  third  line  or  keep  inside  the  second  line;  and  secondly,  that 
wall  must  be  Banked  by  projecting  towers.    From  the  Byzaa- 


shcll-kccp 

and  Alnwicz.  Lasue 

(1140-1150)  shows  the 

system.    But  the  finest   ■ 
cf    all    castles    of    the 
middle  ages  was  Richard 


Andelys.    Hen 
crmost  ward 


5J.i).    The 

It  wnd.    The  donjon 


heSeine  bridge  (see  Clark,  i.  384,  and  Oman. 
:  stood  upon  high  ground  and  consisted  oi 
ites  or  wards  besides  the  keep,  which  was 


rarely  defended  i  mlrtnu 


4.79 


tku  lUutiglailin  perched1  updo  racks  mid  hilli  such  ia  Chataai 
Giuliani,  where  the  more  exposed  parti  indeed  pollened  man) 

successive  noes  4l  defence,  but  it  cither  points,  (or  vinl  a 
room,  it  win  impossible  to  build  more  thin  one  or,  it  man,  twt 
walls.    In  (best  can,  the  fill  of  the  inner  ward  by  surprise 
mci  lade,  mm  force,  or  even 
by  regular  liefe  (as  was 

tailed  the  Wl  of  the  whole 
castle. 

The  adoption  ol  the  con- 
centric lyilem  precluded 


bility  of  position  in  others, 

maintained  itself  superior 

to  the  attack  during  the 

Utter   middle   ages.      Ita 

final  Till  ni  due  to  the 

introduction  of  gunpowder 

a*  a  propellant.    "In  the  Fig.  7.— Coury :  Plan. 

14th    century   Ibe   change 

begins,  in  the  15th  it  is  (idly  developed,  in  the  i6lh  the  feudal 

The  general  adoption  of  cannon  placed  In  the  hinds  of  lb* 
central  power  a  lorce  which  ruined  the  baronial  fortifications  in 
a  few  day)  of  firing.  The  possessors  of  cannon  were  usually 
private  individuals  of  the  middle  classes,  from  whom  the  prince 
hired  the  mall-id  and  the  technical  workmen.  A  typical  case 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  (Curly  It, 
FteSeriik  Ike  Grot,  bit.  iii.  ch.  I.),  the  impregnable  castle  of 
Friesack,  held  by  an  intractable  feudal  noble.  Dietrich  von 


Quitaow,  being  reduced  in  two  days  by  the  elector  Frederick  I. 
with  "Heavy  Peg"  {Fault  Crete)  end  other  guns  hired  and 
borrowed  (February  1  j  14).  The  beginnings  of  orderly  govern- 
ment in  Brandenburg  thus  depended  upon  the  guns,  and  the 
taking  of  Friesack  is,  in  Carlylc's  phrase,  "  a  fact  memorable  to 
■very  Prussian  man."    In  England,  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  1464 


CASTLE 


reduced  the  strong  fortress  of  Bamboroush  in  a  week,  and  i 
Germany,  Fram  van  Sickingen's  stronghold  of  Landatuh 
formerly  impregnable  on  its  heights,  was  ruined  in  one  day  fa 
the  anilleryuf  Philip  of  He»e  (151.1).  Veiy  heavy  artillery  wi 
toed  for  such  work,  of  nunc,  and  against  lighter  natures,  Mb 
castles  and  even  fortified  country-houses  or  taalcllated  snansioi 
managed  to  make  ■  Itllt  star 


yei 


r  history  a  merged  i 


stronghold  and  the  moden 
fortress  r>  found  in  the  coasi 
castles  erected  by  Henry  VIU. 
especially  those  at  Deal.  San 


down 


:h  played 

r™  aaiti  u<i.  uj.  Ank.  events  of  (lie  i]th  cent  my,  and 

the  official  residenceof  the  lord 
warden  ol  the  Cinque  Ports.  Viollel-le-Duc,  in  his  Annals  of  a 
Forlriii  (English  irans.),  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  ol 
the  repeated  renovations  of  the  forties*  on  his  imaginary  site  in 
the  valley  ol  the  Doubs,  the  construction  by  Charles  the  Bold  of 
artillery  lowers  at  the  angles  ol  the  castle,  the  protection  ol  the 
masonry  by  earthen  outworks,  boulevards  and  detni-bouievards, 
and,  in  the  17th  century,  the  final  service  of  the  medieval  walls 
and  towers  at  a  pure  anoxic  it  sOriti.  Here  and  there  we  find 
old  castles  serving  as  Juris  dWrl  or  block-bouses  in  mountain 

formed  the  nucleus  of  purely  military  places  of  arms,  bat  normally 
the  castle  falls  into  ruins,  becomes  a  peaceful  mansion,  or  is 

around  it-    In  the  Annals  of  a  Ftrtrtss  the  site  of  the  feudal 
castle  is  occupied  by  the  citadel  of  the  walled  town,  for  once 

and  industry,  the  art  of  the  engineer  came  to  be  displayed  chiefly 


taining  indeed  for  long  some 
losing  all  military  character" 
s  ornaments-  Examples  of 
pVingfield  Manor.Derbysbirc , 
■d  in  the  15th  century,  and 


Castle:  ' 


nearly  all  older  castles  which  survived  were  continually  improved 
and  altered  to  serve  as  residences.  (C  F.  A.) 

Infutna  if  Casllrs  in  finjf.j*  History.— Such  strongholds  as 
existed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  seem  to 
have  offered  but  little  resistance  to  William  the  Norman,  who, 
in  order  effectually  to  guard  against  Invasions  from  without  as 
well  as  to  awe  his  newly-acquired  subjects,  immediately  began 
repair  and 


strongholds  and  castles  on 


ut  the  great  feudal  re 


tat  0!  the  despaired 

d  reign  of  King  Stephen  thai 


existence  of  auchf  orl  resses 

.  1 1  .—Caerphilly  Castle :  Plan. 

in  private  hands,  while  the  pcopl 

hated  them  from  the  first  for  the 

oppressions  connected  with  the 

was,  therefore,  the  settled  poliej 

of  the  crown  to  strengthen  the 

royal  castles  and  increase  their  n 

nbtr,  while  jealously  keeping  in 

check  those  of  the  barons.    But 

in  the  struggle  between  Stephen 

and  the  empress  Maud  for  the  en 

wn,  which  became  largely  a  war 

of  sieges,  the  royal  power  was  re 

ised  and  there  was  an  outburst 

of  castle-building,  without  perm 

ission,  by  the  barons.    These  in 

that  the  native  chronicler  describes  the  castles  as  "filled  with 

devils  and  evil  men."    These 

-acesscs  paved  the  way  for  the 

pacification  at  the  close  of  the  re 

an,  when  it  was  provided  that  all 

ig  its  course  should  be 
yed.  Henry  II.,  in  spite  of  his  power,  wss  warned  by  the 
revolt  against  him  that  he  must  still  rdy  on  castles,  and  the 
Jt  keeps  of  Newcastle  and  ol  Dover  date  liom  this  period. 
3cr  his  sons  the  importance  of  the  chief  castles  was  rccog- 
as  so  great  that  the  struggle  for  their  control  was  in  the 
■nt  of  every  contest-    When  Richard  made  vast  grants  at 


lg'srrurifster.Longcharap. in  iigr,  (he  custody  of  castles  si 
cnief  point  of  dispute  throughout  their  negotiations,  and  L 
was  besieged  on  the  king's  behalf,  a*  were  Tir-kbil),  Winds- 
Marlborough  subsequently,  while  the  siege  ol  Nottingham 


Fie.  u.— Caerphilly  Castle:  View. 


nd  of  Nor 


impletcd  by  Richard  himself  on  his  arrival.    To  John,  in 
as  kirur.  the  tail  ol  Chateau  Gaillard  meant  the  loss  of  Rouen 
ivourcd  to  repudiate 
step  was  to  prepare 

resistance.    The  barons,  who  had  begun  their  revolt  by  besieging  ' 
that  of  Northampton,  now  assailed  that  ol  Oiford  as  well  and 


•wly- granted  Great  Charier, 


480 


CASTLEBAR— CASTLE-GUARD 


Mi»d  that  o[  RoctaHtcr.  Thi  king  recovered  Rochester  after  a 
nevore  atruggle  and  captured  Tonbridge,  but  thenceforth  there 
was  «  war  ol  sieger,  between  John  with  his  mercenaries  uid  Louis 
of  France  with  his  Frenchmen  and  Ihe  barons,  which was  specially 
nottblc.for  the  great  defence  of  Dover  Castle  by  Hubert  de  Burgh 
■gainst  Louis.  On  the  final  triumph  el  the  royal  cause,  alter 
John's  death,  at  the  battle  ol  Lincoln,  the  general  pacification 
was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  issue  of  the  Great  Charter  in  the 


rich  had 


;royed.    And  special  si 


is  laid  oi 


In  U13  Hubert  de  Burgh,  as  regent,  demanded  the  surrender 
to  the  crown  of  all  royal  castles  not  in  official  custody,  and  though 
he  succeeded  in  this,  Falkcs  dc  Brcautf ,  John's  mercenary,  burst 
into  revolt  neat  year,  and  it  cost  a  great  national  effort  and  a 
siege  ol  hearty  two  months  to  reduce  Bedford  Cist  It,  which  he  lad 
held.  Towards  the  close  ol  Henry's  reign  castles  again  asserted, 
in  the  Baron's  War,  their  importance.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford 
included  a  list  of  the  chief  royal  castles  and  of  their  appointed 
castellans  with  Ihe  oath  that  they  were  to  take;  but  the  alien 

ejected.     When  war  broke  out  it  was  Rochester  Castle  that 

successfully  held  Simon  de  Monlfort  at  bay  in  U04,  and  in 
Pevensey  Castle  that  the  fugitives  Irom  the  rout  of.  Lewes  were 

Castle  that  the  remnant  of  his  followers  made 

,  holding  out  nearly  five  months  against  all  (he 
of  the  crown,  till  their  provisions  failed  them  at  the  dose  of 


tht 
for 
Ilfltj. 

Thus  for  two  c 
proved  of  primr 
revolts  and  wai 


r  the  Norman  Conquest  castles  had 
lice  in  English  political  struggles, 

although,  when  the  country  was 
orn  oy  civil  stnic,  tneir  military  importance  was  of  small 
t,  the  crown's  historic  jealousy  of  private  fortification  was 
a  in  the  need  to  obtain  the  king's  licence  to  "  creneuate  " 
.battle)  the  country  mansion. 
rooRAeiiY.— G.  T.  Clark,  AffJitroI  Mai 


clary  Arekiltdttre  11 
ii--n.i-.lr-l  on  some  pennig 
■iif  kfc.At  UMIt 
Aai  is  a  wide  survey  of  the  subject,  but  follows  Clark  in  lome  of 
b»  errors:  Mackc^.it,  Th,  Cain  ,4  KnK:„xd  (1897).  valuable  for 
ihVistratioTn;  Dcvillc.  Hii.W  rfu  Ctoiroa-fioiflard  !U»I  ami 
ruutu  fArtHti  OK.wi:  VlMlbr-ki-ritic'i  ftav  n  On  ttUtury 
rikiialurc  c/cW  ilidiii  Ata  was  tranrf      "  ""     "  in 


h*sl„r.<!  !■!  V..K),  in. 
work  on  the  subject. 

Apt]  is  J  wide.  "iii-v<y  uf  the 


0>  Mandcvillc 


isor);  "Engl 

.■Ml.-S.J    th,-    < 


*■  English  Castle*  of  the 


);C.  H.  Orpen,  "Mo 


CASTLEBAR,  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  ol  Co.  Mayo 
Ireland,  in  the  weal  parliamentary  division,  on  the  river  and  neat 
Ihe  lough  of  the  aame  name,  on -the  Manulla  and  Weslpon  brand 
of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  distrir 
(1901}  3585.     The  county  court  buildings  and  other  public 


■ccupy  a 


■  pleat 


agricultural  produce.  The  cattle,  which  gives  its  name  to  Ihe 
town,  was  a  fortress  of  the  De  Burgh  family;  but  the  town 
itself  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  received  a  charter 
from  him  In  1613.  In  7641  the  castle  was  held  for  the  parliament 
by  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  but  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Lord 
Mayo,  and  fell  a  victim,  with  all  his  garrison,  to  the  fury  and 
treachery  of  the  besiegers.  The  massacre  was  afterwards 
avenged  in  1653  by  the  execution  of  Sir  Theobald  Burke  fby 
that  lime  Lord  Mayo),  who  had  been  in  command  along  with 
nil  lather  at  the  aicge.    In  1798  the  town  was  occupied  for  some 


weeks  by  the  French  under  General  J.  J.  Humbert,  *ho  hid 
defeated  the  English  under  Luke  Hutchison  in  a  conflict  which 
is  jocularly  styled  the  "  Castlebir  Baca."  The  town  reuuueri 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  until  the  Union.  Four 
miles  N.E.  of  Casllcbftr  is  Turiough,  with  a  round  tower  70  it.  . 
high  and  57  it  in  circumference,  and  other  remains. 

CASTLSCOKNELL,  a  village  of  Co.  Limerick,  Ireland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Limerick  on  the 
Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  It  possesses  a  spa  which 
was  once  considerably  frequented,  but  is  famous  as  a  centre  for 
the  salmon  nailing  on  the  lower  Shannon.  Castleconncll  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  this  sport  that  it  " 


which  a 


vable  splice  lakes 


the  place  of  the  usual  metal  joint.  The  beautiful  rapids  of 
Doonaa  (avoided  by  a  canal)  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  generally  attractive.    There  are  remains 

seat  of  the  kings  of  Thomond,  and  was  blown  up  by  General 
Giakel  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Limerick  (1600). 
'   CASTLE  DOHINQTOH.  a  town  in  the  Loughborough  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Leicestershire,  England,  113)  m.  N.N.W. 
from  London,  on  the  Trent  Junction  and  Western  br 


Pop.  (loot)  j. 


lollhe 


hills  overlooking  the  Trent  and  Soar  valleys.  There  arc  slight 
remains  of  the  castle.  The  church  of  St  Luke  is  a  fine  building 
of  Early  English  and  rater  date.  Donington  Park,  a  neighbour- 
ing mansion,  was  offered  to  refugees  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1830,  and  Charles  X.  availed  himself  of  this  retreat 
Hosiery,  silk  and  baskets  are  manufactured.  Castle  Dordngton 
is  >)  m.  wen  ol  Kcgworth  station  on  the  Midland  main  line. 
Kegworth  (pop.  2078),  on  the  Soar,  has  a  hosiery  and  knitting 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  police  burgh  of 
Kirkcuerbrighrshlre,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  3018.  It  is  situated 
on  Carhrurwark  Loch,  tot  «•■  S.W.  of  Dumfries  by  the  Glas- 
gow at  South- Western  railway.  Its  auction  marts  for  sheep  and 
cattle  sales  are  the  targeat  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland'  at 
an  autumn  sale  ai  many  as  15,000  sheep  and  1400  cattle  are 
disposed  of  in  one  day.  The  leading  industries  comprise  the 
making  of  agricultural  implements  and  mineral  waters,  besides 
tanning.  The  Macmillan  Free  Church  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  John  MaemiUan  (d.  17=3),  the  Cameronian,  who  helped  to 
found  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  He  had  been  chaplain 
to  Murray  ol  Broughton,  and  afterwards  became  minister  of 
Bnlmaghie,  about  3$  m.  N.W.  of  Castle  Douglas.  The  town 
is  the  chief  centre  of  business  in  East  Galloway,  and  it  is  also 
resorted  to  in  midsummer  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  excellent 
Ashing.  Till  170;  it  was  only  a  village  under  the  name  of 
Cauaewayhead,  but  the  discovery  of  marl  in  the  lake  brought  it 
some  prosperity,  and  it  was  purchased  in  1701  by  Sir  William 
Douglas  and  called  after  him.  Since  then  its  progress  has  been 
continuous,  Carlingwark  Loch  contains  several  islets,  on  ona 
of  which  is  a  crannog,  or  ancient  take  dwelling. 

CASTLEFORD.  an  urban  district  in  the  Osgoldcross  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
the  river  Aire  near  its  junction  with  the  Calder,  0  m.  S.E. 
of  Leeds,  on  the  NorUi-Eastem  and  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  17,386.  Large  glass-bottle  and  earthen- 
ware-jar works,  chemical  works,  and  neighbouring  collieries 
employ  the  Inhabitants,  Here  was  the  Roman  village  or  fort  of 
Lagttium  or  Lrgctlium;  and  though  visihle  remains  are  wanting, 
a  number  of  relics  have  been  discovered. 

CASTLS-ODARO,  an  arrangement  under  the  feudal  system, 
by  which  the  duty  of  finding  knights  to  guard  royal  castles  vas 
imposed  on  certain  baronies,  and  divided  among  tbeir  knight's 
fees.  The  greater  barons  provided  for  the  guard  of  their  castles 
limilar  duly  from  their  knights.  In  both  cases  the 
commuted  very  early  for  a  fiaed  money  payment, 
itlc-guard  rent  "  lasted  on  to  modem  times. 
I.    Round,    "  Caitle-GuAKl." 
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GAfiTUMAIME,  a  tdwn  of  Talbot  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
78  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Fop.  (1001)  5704.  The 
gold-mines  here  were  among  the  first  discovered  in  the  colony, 
and  dredging  for  gold  is  carried  on  in  Barker's  and  Forrest  creeks, 
at  the  junction  of  which  the  town  stands.  Slate  and  flagstone 
are  largely,  quarried  in  the  district,  which  also  produces  wine  and 
much  fruit,  especially  apples.  Castlemaine  has  a  reputation  as 
a  health  resort  in  cases  of  pulmonary  complaints. 

CASTLE  RISING,  a  village  of  Norfolk,  England,  4  in.  by 
road  N.E.  of  King's  Lynn.  The  Norman  castle  for  which  it  is 
famous  stands  on  slightly  elevated  ground  overlooking,  to  the 
west,  the  low  marshy  coast  of  the  Wash.  Its  site  is  enclosed  by 
artificial  ramparts  of  earth  and  a  dyke  which  is  crossed  by  an 
ancient  bridge.  The  keep  is  square  and  massive,  and  fairly 
perfect,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  "arrangement  of 
the  rooms.  In  some  parts,  especially  the  entrance,  the  Norman 
carving  is  very  rich.  The  foundations  of  a  small  chapel  with 
apsidal  eastern  termination  have  been  discovered  outside  the 
castle.  The  village  of  Castle  Rising  is  the  decayed  remnant  of  a 
town  of  no  little  importance.  Its  church  of  St  Laurence  is  late 
Norman,  with  much  rich  ornamentation;  it  shows  traces  of 
considerable  alterations  in  the  Early  English  period,  but  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  earlier  style. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Rising  was  or  was  not  an 
early  Saxon  settlement;  in  Domesday  Book  the  manor  is  given 
as  having  belonged  to  Archbishop  Stigand,  from  whom  it  had 
passed  to  Odo  of  Bayeux,  whose  estates  were  confiscated  in  1088. 
Granted  to  William  de  Albini,  whose  son  built  Rising  Castle,  it 
passed  first  to  Robert  de  Montalt,  and  then  by  sale  to  Isabel, 
queen  of  England,  in  1332,  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown  until  Henry  VIII.  exchanged  it  for  other  lands  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1269  an  inquisition  found  that  the  lord  had 
the  return  of  all  writs.  In  1275  Robert  de  Montalt  died  seised 
of  the  manor  and  vill  with  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  An 
inquisition  of  1379,  although  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  borough, 
states  that  the  lord  has  the  rents  of  assizes,  and  perquisites  of 
the  courts  with  view  of  frank-pledge.  A  mayor  is  first  mentioned 
in  1343,  and  a  borough  existed  in  the  15th  century.  A  survey  of 
1 589-1 500  declared  that  Castle  Rising  was  an  ancient  borough  by 
prescription  according  to  the  grant  made  to  Hugh  de  Albini  by 
Henry  III.  In  1 589- 1590  the  recorder  was  chosen  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  mayor,  the  only  member  of  the  corporation, 
whose  sole  duty  was  the  holding  of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale, 
was  chosen  by  the  burgesses  and  presented  at  the  court  lect  for 
confirmation.  Castle  Rising  became  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  1558,  but  was  disfranchised  in  1832  and  the  corporation 
abolished  in  1835,  although  a  mayor  was  elected  for  special 
purposes  until  1883.  Having  no  manufactures,  the  trade  of  the 
town  depended  entirely  on  its  fairs  and  markets;  but  these  have 
been  long  obsolete. 

CASTLETON,  a  village  in  the  High  Peak  parliamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  17  m.  W.S.W.  of  Sheffield,  and 
2  m.  from  Hope  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  547.  Lying  itself  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  ft., 
it  is  surrounded  on  the  north,  west  and  south  by  hills  from  1400 
to  1700  ft.  in  height,  rising  sharply,  and  in  parts  precipitously. 
The  village  is  celebrated  for  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
Peak  country,  for  the  caves  and  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
for  the  Castle  of  the  Peak,  the  ruins  of  which  are  strongly  placed 
on  a  cliff  immediately  above  the  village.  The  Peak  Cavern  or 
Devil's  Hole,  penetrating  this  cliff,  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
Derbyshire.  For  many  generations  the  entrance  to  this  cave 
has  served  as  a  workshop,  held  free  of  rent,  to  families  employed 
in  rope  and  twine  making.  Speedwell  Cavern  is  not  far  distant, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  fine  pass  of  Winnats,  by  which  Castleton 
and  the  Vale  of  Hope  art  approached  from  the  west.  The 
beauties  of  this  cavern,  in  which  occurs  the  so-called  bottomless 
pit,  are  in  part  readily  accessible  by  boat,  but  the  approach  to 
the  inner  or  Cliff  cavern  is  so  difficult  that  it  has  rarely  been 
explored.  Among  several  other  caves  is  that  known  as  the 
Blue  John  Mine,  from  the  decorative  fluorspar  called  "  Blue 
John  "  which  is  obtained  here.    The  church  of  St  Edmund, 


Castleton,  retains  a  fine  Norman  chancel  arch,  and  the  vestry 
contains  a  valuable  library.  At  B rough  near  Castleton  was  a 
Roman  fort,  established  to  hold  in  check  the  hillmen  of  the  Peak. 
It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Buxton,  Manchester  and  Rother- 
ham.  The  Castle  of  the  Peak,  or  Peveril  Castle,  is  famous 
through  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  Early 
earthworks,  which,  extending  from  below  the  castle  in  a  semi- 
circle, enclosed  the  town,  can  still  in  great  part  be  traced. 
Before  the  Conquest  the  site  was  held  by  Gcraebern  and  Hunch'nc, 
and  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  Pcverell,  by  whom 
the  castle  was  built.  On  the  forfeiture  of  William  Pevcrell, 
grandson  of  the  first  holder,  it  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to 
Prince  John  who,  in  1204,  made  Hugh  Nevill  governor  of  the 
castle.  In  1216  William  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  took  it  from 
the  rebellious  barons,  and  was  made  governor  by  Henry  III., 
who  in  1223  granted  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  at  the  town. 
In  1328  the  castle  was  given  to  John  of  Gaunt  on  his  marriage 
with  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  and  thus  became  parcel  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  castle  has  often  been  used  as  a  prison,  and 
from  its  position  was  almost  impregnable. 

CASTLETOWN  (Manx,  Bully  Cashtet),  a  town  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Douglas,  by  the  Isle  of  Man  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  1975.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of 
a  small  harbour  formed  by  the  outflow  of  the  Silver  Burn  into 
Castletown  Bay.  It  was  the  legal  capital  of  the  island  until 
1862.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  Castle  Rushen,  which 
is  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  the  Danish  chief,  Guthrcd,  in 
947-960,  though  the  existing  building,  which  is  remarkably  well 
preserved,  probably  dates  from  the  14th  century.  Until  the 
1 8th  century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  lords  of  Man,  and  until 
1 89 1  served  as  a  prison.  The  massive  keep  is  square,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  with  towers  and  a  moat.  The 
council  chamber  and  court-house  were  built  in  1644.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle  is  the  old  House  of  Keys,  where  the 
members  of  the  Manx  parliament  held  their  sessions  until  the 
removal  of  the  scat  of  government  to  Douglas.  A  lofty  Doric 
column  commemorates  Cornelius  Smelt,  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  island  (d.  1832),  near  which  there  is  a  remarkable  sun-dial 
with  thirteen  faces,  dating  from  1720.  King  William's  College, 
situated  a  mile  to  the  north-cast  of  the  town,  was  opened  in 
1833;  but  a  complete  restoration  was  rendered  necessary  by 
fire  in  1844,  and  it  was  subsequently  enlarged.  It  is  the  chief 
educational  establishment  in  the  island.  At  Hango  Hill  near 
the  town  William  Christian,  receiver-general,  who  had  sur- 
rendered the  castle,  and  with  it  the  island,  to  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  1651,  was  executed  in  1663  at  the  instance  of  the 
countess  of  Derby,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  it  for  the 
king.    A  small  shipping  trade  is  maintained. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  (Gr.  IloXi&fcip),  in  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  the  twin  sons  of  Lcda,  and  brothers  of  Helen 
and  Clytaemnestra.  They  were  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Dioscuri  (Atoroopot,  later  Aiooxoupot,  children  of  Zeus),  for, 
according  to  later  tradition,  they  were  the  children  of  Zeus  and 
Leda,  whose  love  the  god  had  won  under  the  form  of  a  swan. 
In  some  versions  Leda  is  represented  as  having  brought  forth 
two  eggs,  from  one  of  which  were  born  Castor  and  Pollux,  from 
the  other  Helen.  In  another  account,  Zeus  is  the  father  of 
Pollux  and  Helen,  Tyndarcus  (king  of  Sparta)  of  Castor  and 
Clytaemnestra.  In  Homer,  Castor,  Pollux  and  Clytaemnestra 
are  said  to  be  the  children  of  Tyndarcus  and  Leda,  Helen  the 
daughter  of  Leda  by  Zeus.  The  Dioscuri  were  specially  rever- 
enced among  people  of  Dorian  race,  and  were  said  to  have 
reigned  at  Sparta,  where  also  they  were  buried.  They  were 
also  worshipped,  especially  in  Athens,  as  lords  and  protectors 
(&>a*£f,  &>axrcf).  Sailors  in  a  storm  prayed  to  them  (Horace, 
Odes,  i.  3)  and  sacrificed  a  white  lamb,  whereupon  they  were 
wont  to  appear  in  the  form  of  fire  at  the  masthead  (probably 
referring  to  the  phenomenon  of  St  Elmo's  fire),  and  the  storm 
ceased.  Later,  they  were  confounded  with  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri.  In  battle  they  appeared  riding  on  white  horses  and 
gave  victory  to  the  side  they  favoured.  They  were  the  patrons 
I  of  hospitality,  and  founded  the  sacred  festival  called  Theoxenia, 
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They  presided  over  public  games,  Castor  especially  as  lie  bone- 
tuner,  Pollux  *S  the  boxer;  but  both  IK  represented  OS  Tiding 
on  horseback  or  driving  in  a.  chariot.  In  Sparta  their  utdsnt 
symbol  m  two  paralld  beams  (Mama},  connected  by  erosa-bers, 
which  tic  Spartans  took  with  them  into  the  ndd  (Plutarch,  Be 

scnled  by  two  amphorae  with  snakes  twined  round  them. 
Their  most  important  exploits  were  the  invasion  of  Attica,  to 

of  the  Calydonian  boar  (see  Meleacer)  and  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  their  battle  with  the  sons  of  Apharcus,  brought 
about  by  a  quarrel  in  regard  to  some  cattle,  In  which  Castor, 
the  mortal  (as  the  son  ol  Tyndareus),  fell  by  the  hand  oi  Idas. 
Polliu,  finding  him  dead  after  the  battle,  implored  Zeus 


>nof  h 


immortality,  Pollux  was  permitted  to  spend  alternately  one  day 
among  the  gods,  the  other  in  Hades  with  his  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  another  fable,  the  god  marked  his  approval  of  their  love 
by  placing  tbem  together  in  the  iky,  as  the  Twins  or  the  morning 
and  evening  star  (Hyginus,  Poet  AtUtaum.  ii.  »»).  Like  the 
Asvins  ol  the  Vide,  tie  bringcrs  of  light  in  the  morning  sky, 
with  whom  they  have  been  identified,  the  Dioscuri  ire  repre- 
sented as  youthful  horsemen,  naked  or  wearing  only  a  light 
cblamys.    Their  characteristic  attribute  is  a  pointed  egg-shaped 

Though  their  worship  was  perhaps  most  carefully  observed 
among  people  ol  Dorian  origin,  Castor  and  Pollux  were  held 
in  no  small  veneration  at  Rome.  It  was  the  popular  belief  in 
that  city  from  an  early  period  that  the  battle  of  Lake  Rcgillus 
had  been  decided  by  their  interposition  (Dion.  Halic  vi.  13). 
Tftcy  liad  fought,  it  was  said,  armed  and  mounted,  at  the  head 
of  the  legions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  had  afterwards  carried 

well  in  the  Forum  at  which  they  alighted  was  pointed  out,  and 
near  it  rose  their  ancient  temple,  in  which  tic  senate  often  held 
its  sittings.  On  tie  I  jth  of  July,  tie  supposed  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  a  great  festival  with  sumptuous  sacrifices  was  cele- 
brated in  their  honour,  and  a  solemn  parade  of  the  Roman 
knights  (Iransrcclio  equitum),  who  looked  upon  the  Dioscuri  as 
their  patrons,  took  place.  (Apollodorus  iii.  ro.  7, 11. 1;  Homer, 
Odyssey,  ».  »oo;  Hyginus,  Fab.  77.  155;  Pindar,  A/cut.  x.  60, 
So  and  schol.;  Died.  Sic  iv.  <i;  Plutarch,  Tteim,  33,  33; 
Theocritus,  Idyll,  xxii.) 
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CASTOR  OIL,  the  fired  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  tbe 
castor  oil  plant  or  Falma  Christi,  Rkimts  tommm'a,  belonging 
to  tbe  natural  order  Euphorbiaccae.  The  botanical  name  is 
from  Lat.  riiima,  a  tick,  from  the  form  and  markings  of  the  seed. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  but  J  t  has  been  introduced, 
and  is  now  cultivated  in  most  tropical  and  in  the  warmer 
temperate  countries.  In  size  it  varies  from  a  shrubby  plant  to  a 
tree  of  from  30  to  40  ft.  in  height  according  to  the  dimate  in 
which  It  grows,  being  arborescent  in  tropical  latitudes.  On 
account  of  its  very  large  beautiful  pal  mate- pel  talc  leaves,  which 

as  an  ornamental  plant-  In  tie  south  of  England,  with  tbe  habit 
of  an  annual,  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  favourable  seasons;  and  ft  baa 
been  known  to  come  to  maturity  as  far  north  as  Christ iania  in 
Norway.  Plant)  are  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  singly  In  small  pots  and  placed  In  heot  early  in  March,     lie 


young  plants  arc  kept  under  glass  till  early  in  June  whan  tbey 
an  hardened  and  put  out.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  throe-celled 
capsule,  covered  externally  with  soft  yielding  prickles,  and  each 
cell  develops  a  single  seed.  The  seeds  of  the  different  cultivated 
varieties,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  differ  much  in  size 
and  in  external  markings;  but  average  seeds  are  of  an  oval 
laterally  compressed  form,  with  tbdr  longest  diameter,  about 
four  lines.  They  have  a  shining,  marble-grey  and  brown,  thick, 
leathery  outer  coat,  within  which  is  a  thin  dork-coloured  brittle 
coat.  A  large  distinct  leafy  embryo  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  dense, 
oily  tissue  (endosperm).  The  seeds  contain  a  toxic  substance, 
which  makes  them  actively  poisonous;  so  much  so  that  three 
have  been  known  to  kill  an  adult. 

The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed)  by  two  principal  methods— 
expression  and  decoction — the  latter  process  being  largely  used 
in  India,  where  the  oil,  on  accountof  its  cheapness  and  abundance 
b  extensively  employed  for  illuminating  as  well  as  for  other 
domestic  and  medicinal  purposes.  The  oil  exported  from 
Calcutta  to  Europe  is  prepared  by  shelling  and  crushing  the 
seeds  between  rollers.  Tiecrushcdtnassisthenplaccdinhempen 
cloths  and  pressed  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The  oil  which 
exudes  is  mixed  with  water  and  heated  till  the  water  boils,  and 
the  mucilaginous  matter  in  tie  oil  separates  as  a  scum.  It  is 
bleached  in  tic  sunlight,  ai 


quality  is 
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1  Italy;  and  in  California  the  man 
u  conaucicaon  an  extensive  scale.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  process  adopted  in  a  Callfonusn  factory.  The  seeds  arc 
submitted  to  a  dry  heat  in  a  furnace  for  on  hour  or  thereby,  by 
which  they  arc  softened  and  prepared  to  part  easily  with  their  oil. 
They  are  then  pressed  in  a  large  powerful  screw-press,  and  the 
oily  matter  which  flows  out  is  caught,  mixed  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  water,  and  boiled  to  purify  it  from  mucilaginous 
and  albuminous  matter.  After  boiling  about  an  hour,  it  is 
allowed  to  cool,  the. water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  oil  is  transferred 

gallons.  In  these  it  stands  about  eight  hours,  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  storing.  By  this  method  too  lb 
of  good  seeds  yield  about  5  gallons  ol  pure  oil. 

Castor  oil  is  a  viscid  liquid,  almost  colourless  when  pure, 
possessing  only  a  alight  odour,  and  a  mild  yet  highly  nauseous 
and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  -06,  a  Utile  less 
than  that  of  water,  and  it  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  contains  palmitic  and  several  other  fatty 
acids,  among  which  there  Is  one—  ridnoleic  add — peculiar  to 
itself.  This  occurs  in  combination  with  glycerin,  constituting 
the  greater  part  of  tie  bulk  ol  tie  oil. 

Tie  active  principle  to  which  the  oil  owes  its  purgative 
properties  has  not  been  isolated.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  it 
is  formed  In  the  intestine,  as  a  result  of  some  decomposition  as 
yet  unknown.  The  dose  it  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce.  The 
pharmacopoeia!  mixture  is  best  avoided,  bang  almost  uniquely 
lua.  By  fir  the  best  way  to  administer  the  oil  is  in  capsules, 
in  about  five  hours,  affecting  the  entire  length  of  the  bowd, 
>t  increasing  the  now  of  bile  except  In  very  large  doses. 
The  mode  of  its  action  Is  unknown.  Tbe  oil  will  purge  when 
ibbed  into  the  skin  or  Injected  per  rectum.  It  is  an  invaluable 
rug  in  temporary  constipation  and  whenever  a  mild  action  hi 
isentlal,  aa  in  pregnancy.  It  is  extremely  useful  lor  children 
and  the  aged,  but  must  not  be  employed  in  cases  of  chronic 
nmstipation,  which  it  only  aggravates,  whilst  relieving  the 
lymptomj. 

OUTBlrf,  aUTTHIAl  AUXAKDRR  (1813-1853),  Finnish 
■Ihnoloeist  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Tervola,  in  the  pariah  of 
Kemi  in  Finland,  on  the  >oth  of  November  (December  1, 1813). 
His  father,  Christian  Castren.,  parish  minister  at  Rovanicml, 
lied  in  1835;  and  Matthias  passed  under  the  protection  of 
his  uncle,  Marlins  Castren,  the  kindly  and  learned  Incumbent  of 
Xemi.  At  lie  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Uleaborg, 
ind  there  he  helped  to  maintain  himsdf  by  teaching  the  younger 
children.  On  his  removal  to  the  Alexander  University  at 
1830,  be  first  devoted  himself  to  Greek  and  Hebrew 
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frith  the  intention  of  entering  the  church;  but  his  interest  was 
soon  excited  by  the  language  of  his  native  country,  and  he  even 
began  before  his  course  was  completed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
work  on  Finnish  mythology.  The  necessity  of  personal  explore 
tions  among  the  still  unwritten  languages  of  cognate  tribes  soon 
Bade  itself  evident;  and  in  1838  he  joined  a  medical  fellow- 
Student,  Dr.  EhrstrOm,  in  a  journey  through  Lapland.  In  the 
following  year  he  travelled  in  Russian  Karelia  at  the  expense  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Finland;  and  in  1841  he  undertook,,  in 
company  with  Dr  Elias  Ldnnrot,  the  great  Finnish  philologist,  a 
third  journey,  which  ultimately  extended  beyond  the  Ural  as  far 
as  Obdorsk,  and  occupied  a  period  of  three  years.  Before  start- 
ing on  this  last  expedition  he  had  published  a  translation  into 
Swedish  of  the  Finnish  epic  of  Kalevala;  and  on  his  return  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  Elementa  gramtnatiees  Syrjaenac  and 
Elemento  pommaHces  Tsckeremissae,  1844;  No  sooner  had  he 
recovered  from  the  illness  which  his  last  journey  had  occasioned 
than  he  set  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  the  Helsingfors  University,  on  an  exploration  of  the 
whole  government  of  Siberia,  which  resulted  in  a  vast  addition 
to  previous  knowledge,  but  seriously  affected  the  health  of  the 
adventurous  investigator.  The  first-fruits  of  his  collections 
were  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1849  in  the  form  of  a  Versuch 
einer  ostjakiseken  Sprachlehre.  In  1850' he  published  a  treatise 
De  affixis  personalibus  Unguarum  AUcicarum,  and  was  appointed 
professor  at  Helsingfors  of  the  new  chair  of  Finnish  language  and 
literature.  The  following  year  saw  him  raised  to  the  rank  of 
chancellor  of  the  university;  and  he  was  busily  engaged  in  what 
he  regarded  as  his  principal  work,  a  Samoyedic  grammar)  when 
he  died  on  the  7th  of  May  1853. 

Five  volumes  of  his  collected  works  appeared  from  1852  to  1858, 
containing  respectively — (1)  Rtseminnen  fr&n  4ren  1838-1844; 
to)  Reseberdttetser  och  bref  iren  1845-1849;  (3)  Fbreidsningar  i 
Finsk  mytkologi;  (4)  Elhnologiska  Jorddsningar  djver  AUaiska 
folken;  and  (5)  Smarre  afhandfingar  och  akademiska  dissertalioner. 
A  German  translation  was  published  by  Anton  Schicfncr,  who  was 
also  entrusted  by  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  with  the  editing  of 
his  manuscripts,  which  had  been  left  to  the  Helsingfors  University 
and  which  were  subsequently  published. 

CASTRBNSIS,  PAULUS,  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  14th  century. 
He  studied  under  Baldus  at  Perugia,  and  was  a  fellow-pupil 
with  Cardinal  Zabarella.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Avignon,  but  it  is  uncertain 
when  he  first  undertook  the  duties  of  a  professor.  A  tradition, 
which  has  been  handed  down  by  Panzirolus,  represents  him  as 
having  taught  law  for  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  He  was 
professor  at  Vienna  in  1300,  at  Avignon  in  1304,  and  at  Padua 
in  1429;  and,  at  different  periods,  at  Florence,  at  Bologna  and  at 
Perugia.  He  was  for  some  time  the  vicar-general  of  Cardinal 
Zabarclla  at  Florence,  and  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  canon 
law  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
styles  him  "famosissimus  juris  utriusque  monarca."  His  most 
complete  treatise  is  his  readings  on  the  Digest,  and  it  appears  from 
a  passage  in  his  readings  on  the  Digesium  Veins  that  he  delivered 
them  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  actively  engaged  for  forty-five 
years  as  a  teacher  of  civil  law.  His  death  is  generally  assigned 
to  1436,  but  it  appears  from  an  entry  in  a  MS.  of  the  Digesium 
Vcius,  which  is  extant  at  Munich,  made  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
his  pupils  who  styles  him  "  pracceptor  mens,"  that  he  died  on 
the  20th  of  July  144 1. 

CASTRES,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital. of  an 
arrondisscment  m  the  department  of  Tarn,  29  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Albi  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
town,  19,864;  commune,  28,272.  Castres,  the  busiest  and  most 
populous  town  of  its  department,  is  intersected  from  north  to 
south  by  the  Agout;  the  river  is  fringed  by  old  houses  the 
upper  stories  of  which  project  over  its  waters.  Wide  boulevards 
traverse  the  west  of  the  town,  which  is  also  rendered  attractive 
by  numerous  fountains  fed  by  a  fine  aqueduct  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  church  of  St  Benolt,  once  a  cathedral,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  churches  of  Castres,  dates  only  from  the  17  th  and 
18 th  centuries.  The  h6tel  de  ville,  which  contains  a  museum 
and  the  municipal  library,  occupies  the  former  bishop's  palace. 


designed  by  Jules  Mansart  in  the  17th  century;  the  Romanesque 
tower  beside  it  is  the  only  survival  of  an  old  Benedictine  abbey. 
The  town  possesses  some  old  mansions  of  which  the  hotel  de 
Nayrac,  of  the  Renaissance,  is  of  most  interest.  Castres  has  a 
sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch 
of  the  bank  of  France  and  two'  hospitals.  There  are  also 
communal  colleges  for  boys  and  girls,  a  school  of  artillery 
and  school  of  draughtsmanship.  The  industrial  establishments 
include  manufactories  of  earthenware  and  porcelain  and  metal- 
foundries,  and  tanning,  leatlw  manning,  turnery,  the  making 
of  wooden  shoes  and  furniture,  the  weaving  of  woollen  and  other 
fabrics,  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  paper  and 
parchment  are  carried  on. 

Castres  grew  up  round  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  Is  believed 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  a  place  of  con* 
siderable  importance  as  early  as  the  lath  century,  and  Tanked 
as  the  second  town  of  the  Albigenses.  During  the  Albigcnsiaa 
crusade  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to  Simon  de  Mont  fort; 
and  in  1356  it  was  raised  to  a  countship  by  King  John  of  France. 
On  the  confiscation  of  the  possessions  of  the  D  Armagnac  family, 
to  which  it  had  passed,  it  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XI.  on  Boffilo 
del  Giudice,  but  the  appointment  led  to  so  much  disagreement 
that  the  countship  was  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I.  in  1519. 
In  the  wars  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  inhabitants 
sided  with  the  Protestant  party,  fortified  the  town,  and  estab- 
lished an  independent  republic.  They  were  brought  to  terms, 
however,  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  forced  to  dismantle  their  fortifica- 
tions; and  the  town  was  made  the  seat  of  the  chambre  de  Vtdit, 
or  chamber  for  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants, 
afterwards  transferred  to  Castelnaudary  (in  1679).  The  bishopric 
of  Castres,  which  had  been  established  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in 
1317,  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution. 

CASTRO,  INEZ  DE  (d.  1355),  mistress,  and  perhaps  wife,  of 
Peter  I.  (Pedro),  king  of  Portugal,  called  C0U0  de  Garza,  %.e. 
"Heron's  Neck/'  was  born  in  Spanish  Galicia,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  14th  century.  Tradition  asserts  that  her  father,  Don 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  and  her  mother.  Dona  Aldonca 
Soares  de  Viuadares,  a  noble  Portuguese  lady,  were  unmarried, 
and  that  Inez  and  her  two  brothers  were  consequently  of  bastard 
birth.  Educated' at  the  semi-Oriental  provincial  court  of  Juan 
Manuel,  duke  of  PeflaficI,  Inez  grew  up  side  by  side  with  Costarica, 
the  duke's  daughter  by  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon, 
and  her  own  cousin.  After  refusing  several  crowned  heads 
in  marriage,  Costanca  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the  hand 
of  the  infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  the  Proud,  king  of 
Portugal.  In  1341  the  two  girls  left  Pcnaficl ;  Costanca's  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  the  same  year, 'and  the  young  infanta  and 
her  cousin  went  to  reside  at  Lisbon,  or  at  Coimbra,  where  Dom 
Pedro  conceived  that  luckless  and  furious  passion  for  Inez  which 
has  immortalized  them. 

The  morality  of  the  age  was  lax,  and  more  especially  so  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,-  where  the  looseness  of  the  marriage'  tie 
and  the  example  of  the  Moors  encouraged  polygamy.  Pedro's 
connexion  par  amours  with  Inez  would  of  itself  have  aroused 
no  opposition.  He  might  even  have  married  her,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  childbirth  in  1345.  According  to  his  own  assurance 
he  did  marry  her  in  1354.  But  by  that  time  the  rising  power 
of  the  Castro  family  had  created  the  most  brutal  hatred  among 
their  rivals,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Alvaro  Gonzales, 
*  Pedro  Coelho,  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco  persuaded  the  king, 
Alphonso,  that  his  throne  was  in  danger  from  an  alliance  between 
his  son  and  the  Castros,  and  with  all  the  brutality  of  the  age 
they  urged  the  king  to  remove  the  danger  by  murdering  the  poor 
woman.  The  old  king  listened,  refused,  wavered  and  ended  by 
yielding.  He  went  in  secret  to  the  palace  at  Coimbra,  where 
Inez  and  the  intante  resided,  accompanied  by  his  three  familiars, 
and  by  others  who  agreed  with  them.  The  beauty  and  tears 
of  Inez  disarmed  his  resolution,  and  he  turned  to  leave  her; 
but  the  gentlemen  about  him  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Inez 
was  stabbed  to  death  and  was  buried  immediately  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Clara. 
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The  infante  raised  at  once  the  flag  of  revolt  against  his  father, 
and  was  only  appeased  by  the  concession  of  a  large  share  in  the 
government.  The  three  murderers  of  Inez  were  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  Alphonso,  who  knew  his  son  too  well  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  vengeance  would  be  tremendous  as  the  crime.  They 
took  refuge  in  Castile.  In  1357,  however,  Alphonso  died,  and 
the  infante  was  crowned  king  of  Portugal.  Peter  the  Cruel,  his 
nephew,  reigned  over  Castile;  and  the  murderers  were  given 
up  as  soon  as  required.  Diogo  Lopes  escaped  through  the  grati- 
tude of  a  beggar  to  whom  he  had  formerly  done  a  kindness; 
but  Coclho  and  Gonzales  were  executed,  with  horrible  tortures, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  king. 

The  story  of  the  exhumation  and  coronation  of  the  corpse 
of  Inez  has  often  been  told.  It  is  said  that  to  the  dead  body, 
crowned  and  robed  in  royal  raiment,  and  enthroned  beside  the 
king,  the  assembled  nobles  of  Portugal  paid  homage  as  to  their 
queen,  swearing  fealty  on  the  withered  hand  of  the  corpse.  The 
gravest  doubts,  however,  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
story;  Fernao  Lopes,  the  Portuguese  Froissart,  who  is  the  great 
authority  for  the  details  of  the  death  of  Inez,  with  some  of  the 
actors  in  which  he  was  acquainted,  says  nothing  of  the  ghastly 
ceremony,  though  he  tells  at  length  the  tale  of  the  funeral  honours 
that  the  king  bestowed  upon  his  wife.  Inez  was  buried  at  Alcobaca 
with  extraordinary  magnificence,  in  a  tomb  of  white  marble, 
surmounted  by  her  crowned  statue;  and  near  her  sepulchre 
Pedro  caused  his  own  to  be  placed.  The  monument,  after  re- 
peatedly resisting  the  violence  of  curiosity,  was  broken  into 
in  1810  by  the  French  soldiery;  the  statue  was  mutilated,  and 
the  yellow  hair  was  cut  from  the  broken  skeleton,  to  be  preserved 
in  reliquaries  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  The  children  of 
Inez  shared  her  habit  of  misfortune.  From  her  brother,  however, 
Alvaro  Perez  dc  Castro,  the  reigning  house  of  Portugal  directly 
descends. 

1  Sec  Fernao  Lopes,  Chronica  del  Rey  Dom  Pedro  (1735) ;  Camocns, 
Os  Lusiadas;  Antonio  Fcrreira's  Ines  dc  Castro, — the  first  regular 
tragedy  of  the  Renaissance  after  the  Sojonisba  of  Trissino;  Luis 
Velcz  de  Guevara,  Reinar  despues  de  morir,  an  admirable  play; 
and  Ferdinand  Denis,  Chroniques  chevalercsques  de  I'Espagne  el  du 
Portugal.  _ 

CASTRO,  JOAO  DE  (1500-1548),  called  by  Camocns  Caslro 
Porle,  fourth  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  was  the  son  of 
Alvaro  de  Castro,  civil  governor  of  Lisbon.  A  younger  son,  and 
destined  therefore  for  the  church,  he  became  at  an  early  age  a 
brilliant  humanist,  and  studied  mathematics  under  Pedro 
Nunez,  in  company  with  the  infante  Dom  Luis,  son  of  Emanuel 
the  First,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  life-long  friendship.  At 
eighteen  he  went  to  Tangier,  where  he  was  dubbed  knight  by 
Duartc  de  Menezcs  the  governor,  and  there  he  remained  several 
years.  In  1535  he  accompanied  Dom  Luis  to  the  siege  of  Tunis, 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  knighthood  and  reward  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  emperor  Charles  V.  Returning  to  Lisbon, 
he  received  from  the  king  the  small  commandership  of  Sao 
Pablo  dc  Salvatcrra  in  1538.  He  was  exceedingly  poor,  but  his 
wife  Lcnor  dc  Coutinho,  a  noble  Portuguese  lady,  admired  and 
appreciated  her  husband  sufficiently  to  make  light  of  their 
poverty.  Soon  after  this  he  left  for  the  Indies  in  company  with 
his  uncle  Garcia  de  Noronha,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Goa  enlisted 
among  the  avcnlureiros,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  told  off 
for  the  relief  of  Diu.  In  1540  he  served  on  an  expedition  under 
Estcvio  da  Gama,  by  whom  his  son,  Alvaro  dc  Castro,  a  child 
of  thirteen,  was  knighted,  out  of  compliment  to  him.  Returning 
to  Portugal,  Joao  dc  Castro  was  named  commander  of  a  fleet, 
in  1543,  to  clear  the  European  seas  of  pirates;  and  in  1545  he 
was  sent,  with  six  sail,  to  the  Indies,  in  the  room  of  Martin  dc 
Sousa,  who  had  been  dismissed  the  vice  royalty.  The  next  three 
years  were  the  hardest  and  most  brilliant,  as  they  were  the  last, 
of  his  life — years  of  battle  and  struggle,  of  glory  and  sorrow,  of 
suffering  and  triumph.  Valiantly  seconded  by  his  sons  ^>nc 
of  whom,  Fernao,  was  killed  before  Diu)  <sid  ky  Joao  Masca- 
renhas,  Joao  dc  Castro  achieved  «uch  popularity  by  the  over- 
throw of  Mahmud,  king  of  Gujarat,  by  the  relief  of  Diu, 
and  by  the  ^feat  *i  the  great  army  of  the  Adil  Khan,  that 
V-  ould  contract  a  very  large  loan  with  the  Goa  merchants  on. 


the  simple  security  of  his  moustache.  These  great  deeds  were 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Broach,  by  the  complete  subjugation 
of  Malacca,  and  by  the  passage  of  Antonio  Moniz  into  Ceylon; 
and  in  1547  the  great  captain  was  appointed  viceroy  by  Joao  III., 
who  had  at  last  accepted  him  without  mistrust.  He  did  not  live 
long  to  fill  this  charge,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  St 
Francis  Xavier,  on  the  6th  of  June  1 548.  He  was  buried  at  Goa, 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  exhumed  and  conveyed  to 
Portugal,  to  be  reinterred  under  a  splendid  monument  in  the 
convent  of  Bcmfica. 

See  Jacinto  Freire  de  Andrade,  Vida  do  D.  Joao  do  Castro  (Lisbon, 
1651),  English  translation  by  Sir  Peter  Wyche  (1664);  Diogo  da 
Couto,  Decodes  da  Asia,  vi.  The  Roteiros  or  logbooks  of  Castro's 
voyages  in  the  East  (Lisbon  1833,  1843  and  1872)  are  of  great 
interest. 

CASTROGIOVANNI  (Arab.  Kasr-Yam,  a  corruption  of 
Castrum  Ennae),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  province  of 
Caltanisetta,  Sicily,  95  ro.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Palermo,  and  56  m.  W, 
of  Catania,  situated  2605  ft.  above  sea-level,  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  interior. 
Pop.  (1001)  25,826.  Enna  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Sicels,  and 
the  statement  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus  that  it  was  colonized 
by  Syracuse  in  664  B.C.  is  improbable.  The  question  is  dis- 
cussed by  E.  Pais,  Atafda  (Pisa,  1891),  63.  It  docs  not  appear 
in  history  before  the  time  of  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  who, 
after  unsuccessful  attempts,  finally  acquired  possession  of  it  by 
treachery  about  397  B.C.  Its  natural  position  rendered  it  a 
fortress  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  m 
subsequent  history.  In  134-132  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
slave  revolt,  and  was  only  reduced  by  treachery.  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  in  imperial  times  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  little  account.  In  a.d.  837  the  Saracens 
attempted  to  take  it,  but  without  success;  and  it  was  again 
only  by  treachery  that  they  were  able  to  take  it  in  859.  In 
1087  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans;  and  the  existing 
remains  of  fortifications  are  entirely  medieval.  There,  are 
indeed  no  remains  of  earlier  days.  The  cathedral,  founded  in 
1307,  is  of  some  interest.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Dcmcter,  from  which  Vcrrcs,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  re- 
moved the  bronze  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  lake  of  Pergas, 
where  Persephone,  according  to  one  of  the  myths,  was  carried 
off  by  Hades,  lies  4  m.  to  the  south.  The  myth  itself  must  have 
had  some  local  origin,  but  has  had  so  much  Greek  detail  grafted 
upon  it  that  the  very  names  of  the  earlier  Sicel  deities  have 
been  displaced. 

CASTRO  URDIALES,  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Santander,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  at 
the  head  of  a  branch  railway  connected  with  the  Bilbao- San- 
tander line.  Pop.  (1870)  about  3500;  (1000)  14,191.  Castro 
Urdialcs  is  a  modem  town,  although  its  castle  and  parish  church 
date  from  the  middle  ages.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1813,  but  speedily  rebuilt  and  fortified*  Its  rapid  rise  in  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  dates  from  the  increased  development 
of  iron-mining  and  railway  communication  which  took  place 
after  1879.  Its  chief  industries  are  iron-mining,  fishing,  and  the 
preservation  of  fish,  especially  sardines,  in  oiL  Between  1894 
and  1904  the  exports  of  iron  ore  rose  from  277,200  tons  to 
516,574  tons. 

CASTRO  T  BELLVIS,  GUILLEN  DE  (1560-1631),  Spanish 
dramatist,  was  a  Valencian  by  birth,  and  early  enjoyed  a  re* 
putation  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  1591  he  became  a  m.  ember 
of  a  local  literary  academy  called  the  Nocturnas.  At  one  time  a 
captain  of  the  coast-guard,  at  another  the  protege  of  Benavente, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  appointed  him  governor  of  ^cigliano, 
patronized  by  Osuna  and  Olivares,  Castro  "aras  nominated  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago  in  1023.  He  settled  at  Madrid 
in  1626,  and  died  Uiere  on  the  28th  of  July  1631  in  such  poverty 
that  his  funeral  expenses  were  defrayed  by  charity.  He  pro- 
bably made  the  acquaintance  of  Lope  de  Vega  at  the  festivals 
(1620-1622)  held  to  commemorate  the  beatification  and  canon* 
ization  of  St  Isidore,  the  patron  saint  Of  Madrid.  On  the  latter 
occasion  Castro's  oclatas  were  awarded  the  first  prize.  Lope  de 
Vega  dedicated  to  him  a  celebrated  play  entitled  Las  Atmcnas 
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ft  Tor*  (1619),  and  when  Castro's  Comedias  were  published  in 
1618-162 x  be  dedicated  the  first  volume  to  Lope  de  Vega's 
daughter.  The  drama  that  has  made  Castro's  reputation  is 
Las  Mocedadesdd'Cid  (1599?),  to  the  first  part  of  which  Corneille 
was  largely  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  tragedy.  The  two 
ports  of  this  play,  like  all  those  by  Castro,  have  the  genuine 
ring  of  the  old  romances;  and,  from  their  intense  nationality, 
no  tess  than  for  their  primitive  poetry  and  flowing  versification, 
were  among  the  most  popular  pieces  of  their  day.  Castro's 
Fuena  de  la  costumbre  is  the  source  of  Love's  Cafe,  a  play  as- 
cribed to  Fletcher.  He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  El  Prodigio 
de  los  Mottles,  from  which  Calder6n  derived  El  Mdgico  prodigioso. 

.  Las  Mocedades  del  Cid  (Toulouse,  1890)  and  Ingratitud  de  amor 
(Philadelphia,  1899)  have  been  well  edited  by  E.  Mcrimee  and  H.  A. 
Rcnnert  respectively. 

'.  CASTRUCCIO  CASTRACANI  PEGU  ANTELMINBLU  (1281- 
1328),  duke  of  Lucca,  was  by  birth  a  Luccheae,  and  by  descent 
and  training  a  Ghibelline.  Being  exiled  at  an  early  age  with 
his  parents  and  others  of  their  faction  by  the  Guelphs,  then  in 
the  ascendant,  and  orphaned  at  nineteen,  he  served  as  a  con- 
doUiert  under  Philip  IV.  of  France  in  Flanders,  later  with  the 
Visconti  in  Lombardy,  and  in  13 13  under  the  Ghibelline  chief, 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  lord  of  Pisa,  in  central  Italy.  He 
insisted  Uguccione  in  many  enterprises,  including  the  capture 
of  Lucca  (13 14)  and  the  victory  over  the  Florentines  at  Monte- 
catini  (1315).  An  insurrection  of  the  Luccheae  having  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  Uguccione  and  his  party,  Castruccio  regained 
his  freedom  and  his  position,  and  the  Ghibelline  triumph  was 
presently  assured.  Elected  lord  of  Lucca  in  1316,  he  warred 
incessantly  against  the  Florentines,  and  was  at  first  the  faithful 
adviser  and  stanch  supporter  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  who  made 
him  imperial  vicar  of  Lucca  in  132a  After  the  battle  of 
MUhlbach  he  went  over  to  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian, 
whom  he  served,  for  many  years.  In  1325  he  defeated  the 
Florentines  at  Altopascio,  and  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
duke  of  Lucca*  Pistoja,  Volterra  and  Luni,  and  two  years  later 
he  captured  Pisa,  of  which  he  was  made  imperial  vicar.  But, 
subsequently,  his  relations  with  Louis  seem  to  have  grown  less 
friendly  and  he  was  afterwards  excommunicated  by  the  papal 
legate  in  the  interests  of  the  Guelphs.  At  his  death  in  1328  the 
fortunes  of  his  young  children  were  wrecked  in  the  Guelphic 
triumph. 

Niccold  Machia velU's  Life  of  Castruccio  is  a  mere  romance;  it 
was  translated  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Dreux  de  Radicr  in  1753. 
Sec  Niccold  Ncgrini,  Vita  di  Castruccio  (Modena,  1496) ;  Winkler  s 
Castruccio,  Herrog  von  Lucca  (Berlin,  1897);  also  Gino  Capponi's 
Storia  di  Firenze,  and  G.  Sforza,  Castruccio  Castracani  deglt  Antd- 
minelli  in  Lunigiana  (Modena,  1891);  S.  de  Sismondi,  Huloire  des 
r&publiqucs  italicnnes  (Brussels,  1838). 

CASTRUM  MINERVAE  (mod.  Castro)y  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sallentini  in  Calabria,  xo  m.  south  of  Hydruntum,  with  an 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ido- 
meneus,  who  formed  the  tribe  of  the  Sallentini  from  a  mixture 
of  Cretans,  IUyrians  and  Italian  Locrians.  It  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  place  where  Aeneas  first  landed  in  Italy,  the  port  of  which 
be  named  Tortus  Veneris.  The  temple  had  lost  some  of  its 
importance  in  Strata's  day. 

CASUARINA,  a  genus  of  trees  containing  about  30  species, 
chiefly  Australian,  but  a  few  Indo-Malayan.  The  long  whip-like 
green  branches  are  longitudinally  grooved,  and  bear  at  the  nodes 
whorls  of  small  scale-leaves,  the  shoots  resembling  those  of 
Bquiselum  (horse-tail).  The  flowers  are  unisexual;  the  stamin- 
ate  are  borne  in  spikes,  each  flower  consisting  of  a  central  stamen 
which  is  surrounded  by  two  scale-like  perianth-leaves.  The 
pistillate  are  borne  in  dense  spherical  heads;  each  flower  stands 
in  the  axil  of  a  bract  and  consists  of  two  united  carpels  flanked 
by  a  pair  of  bracteolcs;  the  long  styles  hang  out  beyond  the 
bracts,  and  the  one-chambered  ovary  contains  two  ovules. 
In  the  fruit  the  bracteolcs  form  two  woody  valves  between 
which  is  a  nut;  the  aggregate  of  fruits  resemble  small  cones. 
Pollen  is  transferred  by  the  wind  to  the  long  styles.  The  pollen- 
tube  docs  not  penetrate  the  ovule  through  the  micropyle  but 
enters  at  the  opposite  end — the  chalasa.    This  anomaly  was 


discovered  by  Dr  M.  Treub  (see  Attnal.  Jardin  Botan.Buitemorg, 
x*  1891),  and  is  associated  with  a  peculiar  development  of  the 
ovule,  and  an  increased  number  and  peculiar  form  of  the  embryo- 
sacs  (nacrospores).  Treub  proposed  to  separate  Casuarina 
as  a  distinct  group  of  Angiosperms,  and  suggested  the  following 
arrangement:— 

fn  \Dicotyledons. 

Angiospermae4  ForoSamacJ  Monocotyledons. 
[Chalazogamae  (Casuarina). 

The  names  of  the  two  subdivisions  recall  the  manner  of  entrance 
of  the  pollen-tube.  More  recent  investigations,  chiefly  by 
Nawaschin  and  Miss  Benson,  on  members  of  the  orders  Beta* 
laceae,  Fagaceae,  Juglans  and  Ulmus,  showed  a  recurrence 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  various  anomalies  previously 
observed  in  Casuarina,  and  suggest  that  the  affinity  of  Casuarina 
is  with  these  orders  of  Dicotyledons. 

The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  several  species  are  valuable  timber 
trees.  From  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  wood  to  that  of  the 
oak  these  trees  are  known  as  "  oaks,"  and  the  same  species  has 
different  names  in  different  parts  such  as  "  she-oak,"  "  swamp- 
oak,"  "shingle-oak,"  "river-oak,"  "iron-wood,""  beef-wood,"  &c 

See  J.  H.  Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia  (London  and 
Sydney,  1889). 

CASUISTRY  (from  the  Lat  casus,  a  point  of  law),  the  art  of 
bringing  general  moral  principles  to  bear  on  particular  actions. 
It  is,  in  short,  applied  morality;  anybody  is  a  casuist  who 
reflects  about  his  duties  and  tries  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
some  intelligible  moral  standard.  But  morality  at  different 
times  has  worn  very  different  dresses.  It  has  sometimes  been 
thought  of  as  an  outward  law,  sometimes  as  an  inward  disposi- 
tion; and  each  of  these  rival  conceptions  has  developed  a 
casuistical  method  of  its  own.  Believers  in  law  have  put  their 
trust  in  authority  or  logic;  while  believers  in  disposition  chiefly 
look  to  our  instinctive  faculties — conscience,  common-sense  or 
sentiment.  The  legal  is  the  older  group,  and  to  it  the  name  of 
casuist  is  often  exclusively  reserved,  generally  with  the  implica- 
tion that  its  methods  are  too  purely  technical  to  commend 
themselves  to-  mankind  at  large.  But  common-sense  and  con- 
science are  quite  as  definite  guides  as  logic  or  authority;  and 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  give  the  name  of 
casuistry  to  their  operations. 

The  casuistry  of  primitive  man  is  uncompromisingly  legal 
His  morality  is  not  yet  separated  from  his  religion;  and  religion 
for  him  means  the  cult  of  some  superior  being — the  king  or  priest 
of  his  tribe — whose  person  is  charged  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
electricity.  "  His  divinity  is  a  fire,  which,undcr  proper  restraints, 
confers  endless  blessings;  but  if  rashly  touched,  or  allowed 
to  break  bounds,  it  burns  or  destroys  what  it  touches.  Hence 
the  disastrous  effects  supposed  to  follow  a  breach  of  taboo; 
the  offender  has  thrust  his  hand  into  the  divine  fire,  which  shrivels 
up  and  consumes  him  on  the  spot "  (Frazcr,  The  Golden  Bough, 
i.  169).  Elaborate  rules  are  accordingly  drawn  up  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  benefit,  and  the  minimum  of  inconvenience, 
from  this  sacred  fire;  and  in  the  application  of  these  rules  docs 
savage  casuistry  consist.  At  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  the 
god  is  no  longer  present  in  person  but  issues  to  his  worshippers 
categorical  commands.  These  logic  must  seize  upon  and  develop 
as  far  as  they  will  go;  for  the  breach  of  some  trifling  consequence 
of  a  rule  might  mean  the  loss  of  the  deity's  favour.  Hence  the 
rise  of  sacred  books  among  most  Eastern  peoples.  On  the 
Jewish  Decalogue,  for  instance,  follows  the  law,  and  on  the  law 
the  rabbinical  schools.  Some  of  these  will  be  stricter,  and  some, 
laxer;  but  on  the  whole  all  tend  to  "aggravate"  the  law- 
down  to  the  point  of  forbidding  the  faithful  to  wear  a  girdle, 
or  to  kill  a  noxious  insect  on  the  Sabbath.  Though  indeed 
we  might  look  nearer  home  than  the  Talmud  for  similar  absur- 
dities; most  Puritan  communities  could  furnish  strange  freaks 
of  Sabbatarian  casuistry.  Nor  have  the  Catholics  been  one 
whit  behind  them.  Their  scholastic  doctors  gravely  discuss 
whether — since  water  is  the  "  matter  "  of  baptism — a  soul 
can  be  made  regenerate  by  milk,  or  rose-water  or  wine. 

At  the  opposite  pole  stood  ancient  Greece.    Here  ceremonial 
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casuistry  found  no  place,  because  there  were  no  acted  books. 
"  Among  the  Greeks  writing  never  attained  the  consecration  of 
religion.  No  system  of  doctrine  and  observance,  no  manuals 
containing  authoritative  rules  of  morality,  were  ever  transmitted 
in  documentary  form.  In  conduct  they  shrank  from  formulae. 
Unvarying  rules  petrified  action;  the  need  of  flexibility,  of 
perpetual  adjustment,  was  strongly  felt "  (Butcher,  The  Qreek 
Genius;  p.  182).  For  this  reason  their  interest  in  ethical  specu- 
lations was  all  the  keener;  their  great  thinkers  were  endlessly 
engaged  in  settling  what  the  relation  ought  to  be  between  duty 
and  self-interest.  Ought  one  to  swallow  up  the  other— and,  if 
so,  which  should  prevail?  Or  was  it  possible  to  patch  up  a 
compromise  between  them?  The  great  Stoic  philosophers 
took  the  austerest  line,  and  held  that  duty  should  always  and 
everywhere  be  our  only  law.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  enunciate 
such  magnificent  theories  in  a*  lecture,  and  quite  another  to 
apply  them  in  the  market-place.  Casuistry  came  to  the  aid  of 
average  human  nature — that  is  to  say,  pupils  began  to  confront 
the  master  with  hard  cases  taken  from  daily  life.  And  more 
than  one  master  was  disposed  to  make  large  even  startlingly 
large — concessions  to  the  exigencies  of  practice.  This  concrete 
aide  of  moral  philosophy  came  specially  into  evidence  when 
Stoicism  was  transplanted  to  Rome.  Cicero's  De  Officii*  abounds 
in  the  kind  of  question  afterwards  so  warmly  discussed  by  Dr 
Johnson  and  his  friends.  Is  it  ever  right  to  tell  a  lie?  May  a 
lawyer  defend  a  client  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty?  In  selling 
my  goods,  is  it  enough  not  to  disguise  their  shortcomings,  or 
ought  I  candidly  to  admit  them?  Seneca  even  made  the 
discussion  of  such  problems  into  a  regular  discipline,  claiming 
that  their  concrete  character  gave  an  interest  in  morality  to 
those  who  had  no  love  for  abstractions;  while  they  prevented 
those  who  had  from  losing  themselves  in  the  clouds.  And  M. 
Thanrin  maintains  that,  if  his  heroes  did  not  form  great  characters, 
MX  any  rate  they  taught  the  Roman  child  to  train  its  conscience* 
But,  then,  Cicero  and  Seneca  took  common-sense  as  their  guide. 
They  decided  each  problem  on  its  merits,  looking  more  to  the 
spirit  than  to  the  letter,  and  often  showing  a  practical  sagacity 
worthy  of  Johnson  himself.  Quite  in  the  great  doctor's  spirit  is 
Cicero's  counsel  to  his  son,  to  hear  what  the  philosophers  had 
to  say,  but  to  decide  for  himself  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Such 
advice  could  not  be  grateful  to  the  philosophers  themselves-* 
then  a  definite  professional  class,  not  unlike  the  "  spiritual 
directors  "  of  a  later  Rome,  who  earned  their  bread  by  smoothing 
away  the  doubts  of  the  scrupulous  on  all  matters  intellectual 
and  moral.  Their  great  weapon  was  their  logic;  and  a  logician, 
as  Pascal  says,  must  be  very  unfortunate  or  very  stupid  if  he 
cannot  manage  to  find  exceptions  to  every  conceivable  rule: 
In  their  hands  casuistry  became  the  art  of  finding  such  exceptions. 
From  the  Greek  sophists  they  borrowed  ingenious  ways  of 
playing  off  one  duty  against  another,  or  duty  in  general  against 
self-interest — leaving  the  doubter  in  the  alternative  of  neglecting 
the  one  and  being  a  knave,  or  neglecting  the  other  and  being  a 
fool.  Or  else  they  raised  a  subtle  distinction  between  the  act 
and  the  intention.  To  get  drunk  for  the  sake  of  the  drink  was 
the  mark  of  a  beast;  but  wine  was  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
brain,  and  to  fuddle  oneself  in  order  to  think  great  thoughts  was 
worthy  of  a  sage.  No  doubt  these  airy  paradoxes  were  not 
always  seriously  taken;  but  it  is  significant  that  a  common 
Roman  proverb  identified  "philosophizing"  (pkilosopkatur) 
with  thinking  out  some  dirty  trick. 

Christianity  swept  the  whole  discussion  on  to  a  higher  plane. 
All  the  stress  now  fell  on  the  disposition,  not  on  the  outward  act. 
The  good  deeds  of  a  just  man  were  a  natural  consequence  of  his 
justice;  whereas  a  bad  man  was  no  whit  the  better,  because  he 
now  and  then  deviated  into  doing  right.  Actions,  in  short, 
were  of  no  account  whatever,  apart  from  the  character  that 
produced  them.    "  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,*'  said  St  Paul, 

but  all  are  not  expedient."  And  St  Augustine  suras  the 
whole  matter  up  in  the  famous  phrase:  "  Have  charity,  and  do 
as  thou  wilt."  Narrow-minded  Christian  consciences,  however, 
could  not  stay  long  on  this  level;  law  was  so  very  much  more 
satisfying  a  guide  than  vague,  elusive  charity. J4  And  law  in' 


plenty  was  forthcoming,  10  toon  at  the  Church  developed  tk» 
discipline  of  public  confessions  followed  by  appropriate  penances 
for  each  fank.  At  first  the  whole  pioceeding  was  informal  and 
impulsive  enough;  but  by  the  7th  century  it  had  grows 
thoroughly  stereotyped  and  formal  Ubri  PoenitentieJes  begs* 
to  appear—detailed  lists  of  all  possible  sins,  with  the  forfeit  to 
be  exacted  from  each.  As  public  penance  finally  decayed,  and 
auricular  confession  took  its  place,  these  were  superseded  by 
the  Snmmae  de  JWnfc**tfo,-nlaw-books  fat  the  strictest  sense. 
These  were  huge  digests  of  all  that  popes,  councils,  primitive 
fathers  had  decided  on  every  kind  of  question  pertaining  to  the 
confessional— what  exactly  b  a  sin,  what  kind  of  questions  the 
priests  must  ask,  under  what  conditions  he  could  give  absolution. 
As  such,  they  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  clergy;  for  a  single 
magistrate,  sitting  in  secret  without  appeal,  necessarily  grasps 
at  whatever  will  lighten  his  burden  of  responsibility.  Nor  was 
their  complexity  a  stumbling-block.  The  medieval  mind  was 
only  too  prone  to  look  on  morality  as  a  highly  technical  art, 
quite  as  difficult  as  medicine  or  chancery  law — a  path  where 
wayfaring  men  were  certain  to  err,  with  no  guide  but  their 
unsophisticated  conscience.  What  could  they  possibly  do  but 
ding  to  their  priest  with  a  " blind  and  unexpressed  faith"  ? 

Against  this  state  of  things  the  Reformation  was  a  violent 
protest.  Catholicism  increasingly  took  for  granted  that  a  man 
imperilled  his  soul  by  thinking  for  himself;  Protestantism 
replied  that  he  could  certainly  lose  it,  if  he  left  his  thinking  to 
another.  For  it  is  to  the  individual  conscience  that  God  sneaks; 
through  the  struggles  of  the  individual  conscience  He  builds  up 
a  strong  and  stable  Christian  character.  "  A  man  may  be  a 
heretic  in  the  truth,"  says  Milton  in  his  Areopagitica  (1644), 
"  if  he  believes  things  only  because  his  pastor  says  so,  or  the 
Assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing  other  reason,  though 
his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy. 
There  is  not  any  burden  that  some  would  not  gladher  post  off 
to  another  than  the  charge  and  care  of  their  religion.  A  wealthy 
man,  addicted  to  his  pleasures  and  his  profits,  finds  religion  to  be 
a  traffic  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many  piddling  accounts,  that 
of  all  mysteries  he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a  stock  going  upon  that 
trade.  What  does  he  therefore  but  resolve  to  give  over  toiling, 
and  find  himself  some  meter,  to  whose  care  and  conduct  he  may 
commit  the  whole  managing  of  his  religious  affairs— some  divine 
of  note  and  estimation  that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns 
the  whole  warehouse  of  his  religion  with  all  the  locks  and  keys 
into  his  custody,  and  indeed  makes  the  very  person  of  that  man 
his  religion.  So  that  a  man  may  say  his  religion  is  now  no  more 
within  himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  moveable,  which  goes  or. 
comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  house. w 

Twelve  years  after  the  Areopagitica  appeared  Pascal's 
Provincial  Letters  (1656-1657).  These  deal  with  the  casuists 
of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  the  spirit  of  Milton-,  laying  espe- 
cial stress  on  the  artificiality  of  their  methods  and  the  laxity 
of  their  results.  Not,  of  course,  that  they  meant  deliberate 
evil;  Pascal  expressly  credits  them  with  good  intentions.  But 
they  were  drawn,  almost  to  a  man,  from  Italy  or  Spain,  the 
two  countries  least  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation; 
and  most  of  them  were  Jesuits,  the  order  that  set  out  to  be 
nothing  Protestantism  was,  and  everything  that  Protestantism 
was  not.  Hence  they  were  resolutely  opposed  to  any  idea  of 
reform;  for  to  begin  making  changes  in  the  Church's  system 
would  be  a  tacit  admission  that  Luther  had  some  show  of 
reason  on  his  side.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  certainly 
lose  their  hold  on  the  laity,  unless  some  kind  of  change  were 
made;  for  many  of  the  Church's  rules  were  obsolete,  and 
others  far  too  severe  to  impose  on  the  France  of  Montaigne 
or  even  the  Spain  of  Cervantes.  Thus  caught  between  two  fires 
the  casuists  developed  a  highly  ingenious  method,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Roman  Stoics,  for  eviscerating  the  substance  of  a 
rule  while  leaving  its  shadow  carefully  intact.  The  next  step 
was  to  force  the  confessors  to  accept  their  lax  interpretation 
of  the  law;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  their  famous  theory 
of  probabUim— -first  taught  in  Spain  about  1580.  This  made 
it  a  grave  sin  in  the  priest  to  refuse  absolution,  whenever  there 
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*M  some  good  reason  for  giving  It  even  when  time  were  other 
ud  better  reasons  fdr  refusing  it-  Thii  principle 
deserve  all  the  abuse  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it.  It  secure:! 
uniformity  la  the  confessional,  and  thereby  protected  th 
penitent  from  the  caprices  of  Individuat  priests;  and  by  d( 
priving  these  of  responsibility.  It  forced  the  penitent  back  on 
himself.  But  the  gain  was  more  thi 
evil.  The  lest  the  Church  could  eip 
more  it  was  driven  to  trust  to  the  mil 
mental  grace.    1" 


by  tl 


How 


r  bad  fa 


on,  and  the  whole 

J  disposition,  the 


magical  words  of  abaoli 
for  molt  penitents,  all  they  cared  for  was  1( 
the  skin  of  their  teeth.  Casuistry  might 
proposed  to  Gi  the  minimum  of  a  minimum,  and  beg  them  for 
their  soul's  take  to  aim  a  little  higher.  Human  nature  seldom 
resists  the  charms  of  a  £ied  standard — least  of  all  when  it  Is 
applied  by  a  live  judge  in  a  visible  court.  If  the  priest  must  be 
satisfied  with  little,  why  be  at  the  trouble  of  offering  more? 
For  this  reason,  probabilism  found  vigorous  opponents  in 
Bossuet  and  other  eminent  divines;  and  various  of  its  excesses 
were  condemned  by  the  popes  during  the  latter  ball  of  the 
17th  century.  After  a  long  eclipse  it  wis  finally  re-estnblisbed, 
though  in  a  very  modified  farm,  by  Alfonso  Liguori  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 

In  Protestant  countries  casuistry  shrank  and  dwindled, 
though  works  on  the  subject  continued  to  be  written  both  fn 
Germany  and  England  during  the  17th  century.  The  best  known 
of  the  Anglican  books  hi  Jeremy  Taylor's  Dueler  Dubilanliam 
(1060).  But  the  Protestant  casuist  never  pretended  to  speak 
authoritatively;  all  he  did  was  to  give  his  reasons,  and  leave 
the  decision  to  the  conscience  o[  his  readers.  "  In  all  this 
discourse,"  says  Bishop  Sanderson,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
English  writers,  "  I  take  it  upon  me  not  to  write  edicts,  but  to 
give  my  advice."  Very  soon,  however,  these  relics  ol  casuistry 
were  swept  sway  by  the  rising  tide  of  common-sense.    The 

very  cursory  glance  at  Fielding's  novels  (1741-1751)  or  Boswdl's 
Lift  ef  Jtktuoii  (1791)  will  show.  But  the  age  was  incurably 
suspicious  of  attempts  to  deal  with  such  difficulties  on  any 
kind  of  technical  system.  Pope  was  never  tired  of  girding  at 
"  Morality  by  her  false  guardians  drawn. 

while  Fielding  has  e 
In  Parson  Tbwacki 

only  take  to  argument  when  they  want  to  reast 
out  of  some  obvious  duty.  Still  more  outspoken 
aid  vicar  in  the  £mil*  (1761)  of  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau: 
"  Whence  do  I  get  my  rules  ol  action?  I  find  them  in  my 
bean.  All  I  feel  to  be  good  is  good;  all  I  feel  to  be  evil  is  evil. 
Conscience  is  the  best  of  casuists;  It  is  only  when  men  wish 
to  cheat  it  that  they  fly  to  logical  quibbles."  Eitrsvagant 
as  this  sentiment  sounds,  ft  paved  the  way  to  better  things. 
The  great  object  ol  17th-century  moralists  had  been  to  find 
some  general  principle  from  which  the  whole  of  ethics  could  be 
deduced;  common-sense,  by  turning  its  back  on  abstract 
principles  of  every  kind,  forced  the  philosophers  to  come  down 
"  ig  how  the  world  does 
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duction  has  gone  steadily  out,  and  psychology  come  In.  Ethics 
have  become  more  distinctively  a  science,  instead  ol  an  awkward 
hybrid  between  a  science  and  an  art;  their  business  bas  been 
to  Investigate  what  moral  conduct  is,  not  to  lay  down  the  law 
as  to  what  it  ought  to  be  Hence  they  deliberately  refuse  to 
engage  in  casuistry  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  Further,  it  is 
increasingly  felt  that  ethical  judgments  do  not  depend  on 
reason  alone,  but  involve  every  element  in  our  character;  and 
that  the  real  problem  of  practical  morality  fs  to  establish  a 
harmonious  balance  between  the  intelligence  and  the  feelings 
— to  make  a  man's  "  I  think  tins  Is  right "  correspond  with  his 
"I  fed  Ibat  It  Is  so."  Whether  systematic  training  can  do 
it  of  thia  balance 
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granaries  for  catching  mice.  This  uuQt,  coupled  with  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  term  in  Gaelic  for  the  wild  species,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  word  "  cat "  properly  denotes  only  the 
domesticated  species.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  employment  in 
Byzantine  .  Greek  of  the  term  Karros  or  xarra  to  designate 
domesticated  cats  brought  from  Egypt.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  at\ovpos  of  the  Greeks,  frequently  translated  by  the  older 
writers  as  "  cat,"  really  refers  to  the  marten-cat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  partially  domesticated  by  the  ancients  and  em- 
ployed for  mousing. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  domesticated  cats  of  western 
Europe,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  domesticating  (at  least  in  some  degree)  the  Egyptian 
race  of  the  African  wild  cat  (Fdis  ocreata  maniculata),  and  also 
of  embalming  its  remains,  of  which  vast  numbers  have  been 
found  in  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan  and  elsewhere  in  Egypt.  These 
Egyptian  cats  are  generally  believed  by  naturalists  to  have  had 
a  large  share  in  the  parentage  of  the  European  breeds,  .which 
have,  however,  in  many  cases  been  crossed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  the  European  wild  cat  (F.  coins). 

One  of  the  features  by  which  the  Egyptian  differs  from  the 
European  wild  cat  is  the  longer  and  less  bushy  tail;  and  it  has 
been  very  generally  considered  that  the  same  feature  is  character- 
istic of  European  domesticated  cats.  According,  however,  to  Dr 
E.  Hamilton,  "  the  measurement  of  a  number  of  tails  of  the 
(European]  wild  cat  and  of  the  domestic  cat  gives  a  range 
between  1 1  in.  and  14}  in.,  the  longer  length  being  quite  as  often 
found  in  the  wild  cats  as  in  the  domestic  The  bushy  appearance 
depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  the  fur,  and  accords  with  the 
thick  fur  of  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  wild  cat,  while  in  the 
domestic  race  the  fur  both  on  the  body  and  tail  is  thinner  and 
softer." 

Possibly  those  domesticated  cats  with  unusually  short  and 
bushy  tails  may  have  a  larger  share  of  European  wild-cat  blood; 
while,  conversely,  such  wild  cats  as  show  long  tails  may  have  a 
cross  of  domesticated  Wood. 

More  importance  was  attached  by  Dr  A.  Nehring  of  Berlin 
(SB.  Gcs.  NoJurfor.,  Berlin,  1867)  to  the  colour  of  the  soles  of 
the  hind-feet  as  a  means  of  determining  the  relationship  of  the 
domesticated  cat  of  Europe.  According  to  his  observations,  in 
the  Egyptian  wild  cat  the  pads  of  the  toes  are  wholly  blade, 
while  the  black  extends  back  either  continuously  or  in  long 
stripes  as  far  as  the  calcaneum  or  heel-bone.  In  the  European 
wild  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  black  is  limited  toa  small  round 
spot  on  the  pads,  while  the  colour  of  the  hair  as  far  back  as  the 
heel-bone  is  yellowish  or  yellowish-grey.  Since  in  all  domesticated 
cats  retaining  the  colouring  of  the  wild  species  the  soles  of  the 
hind-feet  correspond  in  this  particular  with  the  Egyptian  rather 
than  with  the  European  wild  cat,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
their  descent  from  the  former  rather  than  from  the  latter. 

Later,  Dr  Nehring  (op.  cii.  1889)  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  domesticated  cat  has  a  dual  parentage,  one  stock  coming 
from  south-eastern  Asia  and  the  other  from  north-eastern  Africa; 
in  other  words,  from  a  domesticated  Chinese  cat  (itself  derived 
from  a  wild  Chinese  species)  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  die 
Egyptian  cat  on  the  other.  The  ordinary,  domesticated  cats  of 
Europe  arc,  however,  mainly  of  African  origin,  although  they 
have  largely  crossed,  especially  in  Germany  (and  probably  also  in 
Great  Britain),  with  the  wild  cat.  The  same  author  was  likewise 
of  opinion  that  the  domestication  or  taming  of  various  species  of 
wild  cats  took  place  chiefly  among  nationalities  of  stationary  or 
non-nomadic  habits  who  occupied  themselves  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  since  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  that  their  stores 
of  grain  should  be  adequately  protected  from  the  depredations 
of  rats  and  mice. 

The  foregoing  opinion  as  to  the  dual  parentage  of  our  domestic- 
ated cats  receives  support  from  observations  made  many  years 
ago  by  E.  Blyth,  which  have  recently  been  endorsed  and  amplified 
by  R.  I.  Pocock  (Proc.  Zod.  Soc.  London,  1907).  According  to 
these  observations,  two  distinct  types  of  so-called  tabby  cats  are 
recognizable.  In  the  one  the  pattern  consists  of  narrow  vertical 
stripes,  and  in  the  other  of  longitudinal  or  obliquely  longitudinal 


stripes,  which,  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  tend  to  mumeaspfcal 
or  sub-circular  arrangement  characteristic  of  the  blotched  tabby. 
This  latter  type  appears  to  be  the  true  "  tabby  ";  since  that  word 
denotes  a  pattern  like  that  of  watered  silk.  One  or  other  of  these 
types  is  to  be  found  in  cats  of  almost  all  breeds,  whether  Persian, 
short-haired  or  Mane;  and.  there  appear  to  be  no  intermediate 
stages  between  them.  Cats  of  the  striped  type  are  no  doubt 
descended  from  the  European  and  North  African  wild  cat*} 
but  the  origin  of  cats  exhibiting  the  blotched  pattern  appears  to 
be  unknown.  As  it  was  to  a  cat  of  the  latter  kind  that  Linnaeus 
gave  the  name  of  Fdis  coins,  Pocock  urges  that  this  title  is  not 
available  for  the  European  wild  cat,  which  he  would  call  Feist 
syhtstris.  Without  accepting  this  proposed  change  in  nomen- 
clature, which  is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  without  any  com- 
pensating advantage,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  blotched 
tabby  type  represents  Dr  Nehring's  presumed  Chinese  element 
in  the  cat's  parentage,  and  that  the  missing  wild  stock  may  be 
one  of  the  numerous  phases  of  the  leopard-cat  (F.  bengalensis), 
in  some  of  which  an  incipient  spiral  arrangement  of  the  markings 
may  be  noticed  on  the  shoulder. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  domesticated  cats  into  Europe,  the 
opinion  is  very  generally  held  that  tame  cats  from  Egypt  were 
imported  at  a  relatively  eariy  date  into  Etruria  by  Phoenician 
traders;  and  there  is  decisive  evidence  that  these  animals  were 
established  in  Italy  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  progeny 
of  these  cats,  more  or  less  crossed  with  the  indigenous  species, 
thence  gradually  spread  over  Europe,  to  become  mingled  at  some 
period,  according  to  Dr  Nehring's  hypothesis,  with  an  Asiatic 
stock.  The  earliest  written  record  of  the  introduction  of 
domesticated  cats  into  Great  Britain  dates  from  about  a.d.  936, 
when  Hywel  Dda,  prince  of  South  Wales,  enacted  a  law  for  their 
protection.  "The  Romans,"  writes  Dr  H«n»n^t  "were 
probably  the  original  introducers  of  this  cat,  and  as  the  final 
evacuation  of  Britain  by  that  nation  took  place  under  the 
emperor  Valentinian  about  aj>.  436,  the  period  of  its  introduc- 
tion may  certainly  be  dated  some  500  years  previous  to  the  Welsh 
chronicle  and  even  much  earlier."  It  is  added  that  the  remains 
of  cats  from  Roman  villas  at  Sikhester  and  Dursley  are  probably 
referable  to  the  domesticated  breed. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  some  of  the  different  types  of 
domesticated  cats,  a  few  lines  may  be  devoted  to  the  wild 
European  species,  F.  coins.  Beyond  stating  that  in  colour  it 
conforms  very  closely  to  the  striped  phase  of  domesticated  tabby, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the  species.  Its  geographical 
range  was  formerly  very  extensive,  and  included  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Transylvania,  Galicia,  the  Caucasus  as  far  as 
the  Caspian,  southern  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  portions  of  central  and  northern  Asia.  "  At 
the  present  time,"  observes  Dr  Hamilton,  "  the  wild  cat  has 
become'  almost  extinct  in  many  of  the  above  districts.  Examples 
may  perhaps  occasionally  still  be  found  in  the  uninhabited 
forests  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  occasionally  in  Spain 
and  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  but  the  original  race  has  in  most  countries  interbred 
with  the  domestic  cat  wherever  the  latter  has  penetrated."  In 
Great  Britain  wild  cats  survive  only  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
forests,  and  even  there  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  pure-bred 
specimens  are  extant  Remains  of  the  wild  cat  occur  in  English 
caverns;  while  from  those  of  Ireland  (where  the  wild  species  has 
apparently  been  unknown  during  the  historic  period)  have  been 
obtained  jaws  and  teeth  which  it  has  been  suggested  are  referable 
to  the  Egyptian  rather  than  to  the  European  wild  cat.  Such  a 
determination  is,  however,  extremely  hazardous,  even  if  it  be 
■admitted  that  the  remains  of  cats  from  the  rock-fissures  of 
Gibraltar  pertain  to  Fdis  ocreata. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  wild  cat  are  mountain  forests 
where  masses  or  rocks  or  cliffs  are  interspersed  with  trees,  the 
crevices  in  these  rocks  or  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees. affording 
sites  for  the  wild  cat's  lair,  where  its  young  are  produced  and 
reared.  In  the  Spanish  plains,  however,  the  young  are  often 
produced  in  nests  built  in  trees,  or  among  tall  bamboos  in 


Fig.  i.— Skins    of    the    Blotched    Domestic    Cat,  Fig.  i. — Skins  of  the  Striped  Domestic  Cat,  giving 

showing  some  of  the   variations   to   which   the  the     "ticked"    breed    and    a   partially    albino 

pattern  is  liable.    (Cf.  Fig.  5  on  Plate  II.)  specimen.     (Cf.  Fig.  4  on  Plate  II.) 


Note. — Of  the  two  types  of  colouration  found  in  modern  domestic  cats,  the  striped  type  obviously 
corresponds  to  the  original  wild  cat  as  seen  in  various  parts  of  North  Europe  to-day.  The  origin  of 
the  blotched  as  a  special  type  is  wholly  unknown. 
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cue-brakes.  '4  To  figltf  like  a  widest  "is  proverbial,  and  wild 
cats  are  described  as  some  of  the  most  ferocious  and  untamable 
of  all  animals.  How  far  this  untamable  character  lends  sup- 
port to  the  view  of  the  origin  of  our  domesticated  breeds  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  Hares,  rabbits,  field-mice,  water- 
rats,  rats,  squirrels,  moles,  game-birds,  pigeons,  and  small 
birds,  form  the  chief  food  of  the  wild  cat. 

Apart  from  the  above-mentioned  division  of  the  striped 
members  of  both  groups  into  two  types  according  to  the  pattern 
of  their  markings,  the  domesticated  cats  of  western  Europe 
are  divided  into  a  short-haired  and  a  long-haired  group.  Of 
these,  the  former  is  the  one  which  bears  the  dosest  relationship 
to  the  wild  cats  of  Africa  and  of  Europe,  the  latter  being  an 
importation  from  the  East.  The  striped  (as  distinct  from  the 
blotched)  short-haired  tabby  is  probably  the  one  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  wild  ancestors,  the  stripes  being,  however,  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  European  wild  cat.  In  one  direction 
the  tabby  shows  a  tendency  to  melanism  which  culminates  in 
complete  blackness,'  while  in  the  other  direction  there  is  an 
equally  marked  tendency  to  albinism;  grey  cats,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  tabbies  whose  stripes  have  disappeared,  forming 
the  connecting  link,  between  the  tabby  and  the  white  cat  A 
mixture  of  the  melanistic  with  the  albinistk  type  will  of  course 
give  rise  to  parti-coloured  cats.  A  third  colour-phase,  the 
"  erythristic  "  or  red,  is  represented  by  the  sandy  cat,  the 
female  of  which  takes  the  form  of  the  "  tortoise-shell,"  char- 
acterised^ curiously  enough,  by  the  colour  being  a  blend  of  black, 
white,  and  sandy.  The  so-called  orange  tabby  is  one  phase  of 
the  erythristic  type. 

As  to  long-haired  cats,  there  appear  originally  to  have  been 
two  closely-allied  strains,  the  Angora  and  the  Persian,  of  which 
the  farmer  has  been  altogether  replaced  in  western  Europe  by 
the  latter.  That  these  long-haired  cats  have  an  ancestry,  to 
some  extent  at  any  rate  distinct  from  the  ordinary  short-haired 
fereeds,  is  practically  certain,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  "  manul "  cat,  or  Pallas's  cat  (Felts 
ntanul),  of  the  deserts  of  central  Asia,  which  is  a  long-haired 
and  bushy-tailed  species  with  comparatively  slight  striping. 
The  fact  that  in  tabby  Persians  the  body-markings  are  never 
so  strong  an  in  the  short-haired  breeds  is  m  some  degree  con- 
firmatory of  this,  as  suggesting  descent  from  a  nearly  whole- 
coloured  type.  At  the  present  day,  however,  Persians  exhibit 
nearly  all  the  colour  and  pattern  types  of  the  short-haired 
breeds,  the  "orange  Persian"  representing  the  erythristic 

Turning  to  the  tailless  or  so-called  Manx  cats,  in  which  the  tail 
should  be  represented  merely  by  a  tuft  of  hair  without  any 
remnant  of  bone,  it  seems  that  the  strain  is  to  be  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  Russia,  and  there  is  a  very  general  opinion  that 
it  originally  came  from  Japan  or  some  other  far  eastern  country. 
Throughout  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  countries,  normal 
long-tailed  cats  are  indeed  seldom  seen*  Instead  of  these  are 
cats  with  more  or  less  abbreviated  tails,  showing  in  greater  or 
less  degree  a  decided  kink  or  bend  near  the  tip.  In  other  cases 
the  tail  is  of  the  short  carting  type  of  that  of  a  bulldog;  some- 
times it  starts  quite  straight,  but  divides  in  a  fork-like  manner 
near  the  tip;  and  in  yet  other  instances  it  is  altogether  wanting, 
as  in  the  typical  Manx  cats.  These  kink-tailed  or  tailless  cats 
are  moreover  smaller  in  siae  than  the  onlinery  short-tailed  breeds, 
with  rather  longer  hair,  whose  texture  approaches  that  of  rabbit- 
fur,  and  a  cry  said  to  be  like  that  of  the  jungle-cat  (F.  chaus) 
of  India  and  Africa,  and  more  dog-Eke  habits.  Unless  the  jungle- 
cat,  which  is  a  nearly  whole-coloured  species,  can  daim  the 
position,  the  ancestry  of  these  Manx-Malay  cats  is  still  unknown. 
Kink-tailed  cats,  it  should  be  added,  are  also  known  from 
Madagascar. 

Among  the  domesticated  cats  of  India  a  spotted  type  of 
colouring,  with  a  more  or  less  decided  tendency  for  the  spots 
to  coalesce  into  stripes,  is  very  noticeable;  and  It  is  probable 
that  these  cats  arc  derived  from  the  spotted  Indian  desert-cat 
(F.  ornate),  with  a  certain  amount  of  crossing  from  other  specks. 
The  so-called  F.  torquata  of  India  is  probably  based  on  cats  of 


this  type  which  have  reverted  to  the  wild  state.  Other  Indian 
cats  with  a  tawny  or  fulvous  type  of  colouring  are  probably  the 
more  or  less  modified  descendants  of  the  jungle-cat.  From  the 
same  stock  may  be  derived  the  Abyssinian  breed,  in  which  the 
ears  are  relatively  large  and  occasktnatiy  tipped  with  long  hairs 
(thus  recalling  the  tufted  ears  of  the  jungle-cat).  .The  colour  is 
typically  reddish-brown,  each  individual  hair  being  "  ticked  V 
like  that  of  a  wild  rabbit,  whence  the  popular  name  of  "  bunny 
cat"  Another  African  breed  is  the  Mombasa  cat,  /  in  which 
the  hair  is  reported  to  be  unusually  short  and  stiff. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  aH  the  Old  World  domesticated 
breeds  is,  however,  the  royal  Siamese  cat,  which  almost  certainly 
has  an  origin  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary  European 
breeds;  this  being  rendered  evident  not  only  by  the  peculiar 
type  of  colouring,  but  likewise  by  the  cry,  which  is  quite  un- 
mistakable. Siamese  cats  may  have  the  tail  either  straight 
or  kinked,  but  whether  the  latter' feature  belongs  of  right  to 
the  breed,  or  has  been  acquired  by  crossing  with  the  ordinary 
black  and  tabby  kink-tafled  cats  of  the  country,  is  not  known* 
In  the  royal  Siamese  breed  the  head  is  rather  long  and  pointed, 
the  bojry  also  elongated  with  relatively  slender  limbs,  the  coat 
glossy  and  dose,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  general  colour  some 
shade  of  cream  or  pink,  with  the  face,  ears,  feet,  under-parts,  and 
tail  chocolate  or  seal-brown.  There  is  however  a  wholly 
chocolate-coloured  strain  in  which  the  eyes  are  yellow.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  about  the  breed  is  that  the  young  awe 
white.  "The  kittens,"  observes  a  lady  writer,  "arc  bom 
absolutely  white,  and  in  about  a  week  -a  faint  pencilling  comes 
round  the  ears,  and  gradually  all  the  points  come.  At  four  of 
five  months  they  are  lovely,  as  generally  they  retain  their  baby 
whiteness,  which  contrasts  well  with  their  almost  black  ears, 
deep-brown  markings,  and  blue  eyes."  In  constitution  these 
cats  are  extremely  delicate.  The  blue  eyes  and  the  white  coat 
of  the  kitten  indicate  that  the  Siamese  breed  is  a  semi-albino, 
which  when  adult  tends  towards  melanism,  such  a  combination 
of  characters  being  apparently  unknown  in  any  other  animal. 
If  the  frequent  presence  of  a  kink  in  the  tail  be  an  inherent 
feature,  the  breed  is  evidently  related  to  the  other  kink-tailed 
Malay  cats  which,  as  already  stated,  have  a  cry  differing  from 
that  of  European  cats.  Should  this  be  so,  then  if  the  ordinary 
Malay  cats  are  the  descendants  of  the  jungle-cat,  we  shall  have 
to  assign  the  same  ancestry  to  the  Siamese  breed. 

Although  definite  information  on  this  point  is  required,  ft 
seems  probable  that  the  southern  part  of  North  America  and 
South  America  possessed  certain  native  domesticated  breeds  of 
cats  previous  to  the  European  conquest  of  the  country;  and 
if  this  be  so,  it  will  be  obvious  that  these  breeds  must  be  derived 
from  indigenous  wild  species.  One  of  these  breeds  is  the  Para- 
guay cat,  which  when  adult  weighs  only  about  three  pounds, 
and  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cat. 
The  body  is  elongated,  and  the  hair,  especially  on  the  tail,  short, 
shiny  and  close.  This  small  size  and  elongated  form  suggest 
origin  from  the  jaguarondi  (P.  jaguaroruH),  a  chestnut-coloured 
wild  species;  but  information  appears  to  be  lacking  with 
regard  to  the  colouring  of  the  domesticated  breed.  Another 
South  American  breed  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  hideous  "  cater- 
wauling "  of  the  ordinary  cat.  In  old  days  New  Mexico  was  the 
home  of  a  breed  of  hairless  cats,  said  to  have  been  kept  by  the 
ancient  Aztecs,  but  now  well-nigh  if  not  completely  extinct. 
Although  entirely  naked  in  summer,  these  cats  developed  in 
winter  a  slight  growth  of  hair  on  the  back  and  the  ridge  of  the 
tail. 

Literature.— St  George  Mlvart,  The  Cat  (London,  I88i) ;  R. 
Lydekker,  "Cats,"  in  Allen's  Naturalists'  Library  (1888);  F. 
Hamilton,  The  Wild  Cat  of  Europe  (London,  1896) ;  Frances  Simpson, 
The  Book  of  the  Col  (London,  1903).  (R.  L.*) 

CATABOLISM,  or  Katabolism  (Gr.  koto",  down,  0oMi,  » 
throw),  the  biological  term  for  the  reverse  of  anabolism,  namely 
the  breaking  down  of  complex  into  simpler  substances,  destructive 
metabolism  (see  Physiology). 

CATACLYSM  (Gr.  mwxu&wtmo?,  a  deluge),  a  great  flood  or 
deluge  (?.»•)•    The  term  is  used  in  geology  to  denote  a* 
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overwhelming  catastrophe  which  has  produced  sodden  changes 
in  the  earth's  surface;  and  also,  figuratively,  of  any  great  and 
violent  change  which  sweeps  away  the  existing  social  or  political 
•order. 

CATACOMB,  a  subterranean  excavation  for  the  Interment 
of  the  dead  or  burial-vault.  In  this  sense  the  word  "  catacomb" 
has  gained  universal  acceptance,  and  has  found  a  place  in  most' 
modern  languages.  The  original  term,  catacumbae,  however, 
had  no  connexion  with  sepulture,  but  was  simply  the  name  of  a 
particular  locality  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  It  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  card  and  xbii&n, "  a  hollow/1  and  had  reference  to  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  the  district  that  bore 
this  designation,  lying  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  the  basilica  of 
San  Sebastiano  was  erected,  and  the  extensive  burial-vaults 
beneath  that  church— in  which,  according  to  tradition*  the 
bodies  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  rested  for  a  year  and 
seven  months  previous  to  their  removal  to  the  basilicas  which 
bear  their  names — were,  in  very  early  times,  called  from  it 
coemeUrium  ad  cotacumbas,  or  catacumbos  alone.  From  the 
celebrity  of  this  cemetery  as  an  object  of  pilgrimage  its  name 
became  extensively  known,  and  in  entire  forgetfulnesa  of  the 
origin  of  the  word,  catacumbae  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  generic 
appellation  for  all  burial-places  of  the  same  kind.  This  extension 
of  the  term  to  Christian  burial-vaults  generally  dates  from  the. 
oth  century,  and  obtained  gradual  currency  through  the  Christian 
world.  The  original  designation  of  these  places  of  sepulture  is 
ctypta  or  coemcterium. 

The  largest  number  of  Christian  catacombs  belong  to  the  3rd 
and  the  early  part  of  the  4th  centuries.  The  custom  of  sub- 
terranean interment  gradually  died  out,  and  entirely  ceased  with 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric>  a  j>.  410%  "  The  end  of  the  catacomb 
graves,"  writes  Mommsen  (Cont.  Rev.,  May  1871), "  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  end  of  the  powerful  dry  itself. . . » Poverty 
took  the  place  of  wealth, ...  the  traditions,  of  the  Christian 
tomb-architects  sank  into  utter  insignificance,  and  the  expanse 
of  the  wasted  Campagna  now  offered  room  enough  to  bury  the 
few  bodies,  without  having  to  descend  as  once  far  down  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth."  The  earliest  account  of  the  catacombs, 
that  of  St  Jerome  narrating  his  visits  to  them  when  a  schoolboy 
at  Rome,  about  aj>.  354,  shows  that  interment  in  them  was  even 
then  rare. if  it  had  not  been  altogether  discontinued;  and  the 
poet  Prudentius's  description  of  the  tomb  of  the  Christian 
martyr*  Hippolytus,  and  the  cemetery  in  which  it  stood,  leads  us 
to  the  same  conclusion.  With  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  catacombs  arose — that  of 
religious  reverence.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Damasus,  a.d.  366-384, 
the  catacombs  had  begun  to  be  regarded  with  special  devotion, 
and  had  become  the  resort  of  large  bands  of  pilgrims,  for  whose 
guidance  catalogues  of  the  chief  burial-places  and  the  holy  men 
buried  in  them  were  drawn  up.  Some  of  these  lists  are  still 
extant.1  Pope  Damasus  himself  displayed  great  ze&Un  adapting 
the  catacombs  to  their  new  purpose,  restoring  the  works  of  ait 
on  the  walls,  and  renewing  the  epitaphs  over  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs.  In  this  latter  work  he  employed  an  engraver  named 
Furius  Philocalus,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  whose  characters 
enables  the  smallest  fragment  of  his  work  to  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  This  gave  rise  to  extensive  alterations  in  their  con- 
struction and  decoration,  which  has  much  lessened  their  value 
as  authentic  memorials  of  the  religious  art  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries.  Subsequent  popes  manifested  equal  ardour,  with  the 
same  damaging  results,  in  the  repair  and  adornment  bf  the 
catacombs,  and  many  of  the  paintings  covering  their'  walls, 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  period  of  their  original  construc- 
tion, are  really  the  work  of  these  later  times.   The  catacombs 

1  The  roost  important  of  these  lists  are  the  two  Itineraries  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century/  in  the  Salzburg  library.  One 
still  earlier,  but  less  complete,  appears  in  the  Notina  Utbu  Romae, 
under  the  title  Index  Coemeteriortm.  Another  Itinerary,  preserved  at 
Eiiisiedeln,  printed  by  MabiUon.  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
same  century.  That  found  in  the  works  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
(Hardy's  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  539-544)  appears  to  be  copied  from  it,  or 
both  may  be  from  the  same  source.  De  Rossi  gives  a  comparative 
tabic  of  these  Itineraries  and  other  similar  UsU. 


shared  In  the1  devastation  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges 
in  the  6th  century  and  by  the  Lombards  at  a  later  period;  and 
partly  through  the  spoliation  of  these  barbarian  invaders,  partly 
through  the  neglect  of  those  who  should  have  been  their  guardians, 
they  sank  into  such  a  state  of  decay  and  pollution  that,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  holy  remains  they  enshrined  from 
further  desecration,  Pope  Paul  1.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th 
century,  and  Pope  Paschal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th,  entered 
upon  the  work  of  the  translation  of  the  relics,  which  was 
vigorously  carried  on  by  successive  pontiffs  until  the  crypts  were 
almost  entirely  despoiled  of  their  dead.  The  relics  having  been 
removed,  the  visits  of  pilgrims  naturally  ceased,  and  by  degrees 
the  very  existence  of  those  wonderful  subterranean  cemeteries 
was  forgotten.  Six,  centuries  elapsed  before  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a  sepulchral  chamber  by  some  labourers  digging 
for  posxoUna.  earth  (May  31,  1578)  revealed  to  the  ama2ed 
inhabitants  of  Rome  "  the,  existence,"  to  quote  a  contemporary 
record,  "  of  other  cfitia  concealed  beneath  their  own  suburbs." 
Barenius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  one  of  the  first  to  visit 
the  new  discovery,  and  his  Annals  in  more  than  one  place 
evidence  his  just  appreciation  of  its  importance.  The  true 
"  Columbus  of  this  subterranean  world,"  as  he  has  been  aptly 
designated,  was  the  indefatigable  Antonio  Bosio  (d.  1629),  whd 
devoted  his  life  to  the  personal  investigation  of  the  catacombs, 
the  results  of  which  were  given  to  the  world  m*  1632  in  a  huge 
folio,  entitled  Roma  sotUrranea,  profusely  illustrated  with  rude 
but  faithful  plans  and  engravings.  This  was  republished  in  a 
Latin  translation  with  considerable  alterations  and  omissions  by 
Paolo  Aringhi  in  165 1;  and  a  century  after  its  first  appearance 
the  plates  were  reproduced  by  Giovanni  Bottari  in  1737,  and 
illustrated  with  great  care  and  learning.  Some  additional 
discoveries  were  described  by  Marc  Antonio  Boldetti  in  his 
Ossenasioni,  published  in  1730;  but,  writing  in  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  Church  with  an  apologetic,  not  a  scientific  object, 
truth  was  made  to  bend  to  polemics,  and  little  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  catacombs  is  to  be  gained  from  his  other- 
wise important  work.  The  French  historian  of  art,  Seroux 
d'Agincourt,  1835,  by  his  copious  illustrations,  greatly  facilitated 
the  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  catacombs  and  the  works  of 
art  contained  in  them.  The  works  of  Raoul  Rochette  display  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  extensive 
reading,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  early  Christian  art 
so  far  as  it  could  be  gathered  from  books,  but  he  was  not  an 
original  investigator.  The  great  pioneer  in  the  path  of  inde- 
pendent research,  which,  with  the  intelligent  use  of  documentary 
and  historical  evidence,  has  led  to  so  vast  an  increase  in  our 
acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catacombs,  was  Padre  Marcm* 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His  work,  Monument*  idle  art*  chrutiane 
primitive,  is  the  first  in  which  the  strange  misconception, 
received  with  unquestioning  faith  by  earlier  writers,  that  the 
catacombs  wese  exhausffd  sand-pits  adapted  by  the  Christians 
to  the  purpose  of  interment,  was  dispelled,  and  the  true  history 
of  their  formation  demonstrated.  Marchi's  line  of  investigation 
was  followed  by  the  Cbmmendatore  De  Rossi,  and  his  brother 
Michele,  the  former  of  whom  was*  Marchi's  fellow-labourer 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  explorations;  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  the  most  exhaustive  scientific  examination  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  are  the  most  extensive  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  centre 
of  the  Christian  world,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable. 
No  others  have  been  so  thoroughly  examined  and  illustrated. 
These  may,  therefore,  be  most  appropriately  selected  for  descrip^ 
tion  as  typical  examples. 

Our  description  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  cannot  be  more 
appropriately  introduced  than  by  St  Jerome's  account  of  his 
visits  to  them  in  his  youth,  already  referred  to,  which,  CmtMxumhm 
after  the  lapse  of  above  fifteen  centuries,  presents  a  pf/fr^ 
■  most  accurate  picture  of  these  wonderful  subterranean 
labyrinths.  "  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  writes,  "  receiving  my 
education  in  Rome,  I  and  my  schoolfellows  used,  on  Sundays, 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs. 
Many  a  time  did  we  go  down  into  the  catacombs.    These  ere 


excavated  deep  is  the  esu-tb,  and  contain,  on  cither  hand  as  you 
enter,  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead  buried  in  the  wall.  It  fa  all  aa  dark 
there  that  the  language  ol  the  prophet  (Ps.  lv.  15)  items  to  he 
fulfilled, '  Let  tbem  go  down  quick  into  hell.'  Only  occasionally 
fa  light  let  in  to  mitigate  tlie  horror  of  the  gloom,  and  then  not 
»  much  through  a  window  as  through  a  hole.  You  take  each 
step  with  caution,  aa,  surrounded  by  deep  night,  you  recall  the 

"Horror  unique  anlmoa,  wmul  ipsa  silentia  terrent."1 

la  complete  agreement  with  Jerome'i  vivid  picture  the  visitor 

to  tbe  Roman  Catacombs  find*  himself  in  a  vast  labyrinth  of 

narrow  galleries,  usually  from  3  to  4  ft.  In  width,  interspersed 

with  small  chambers,  all  excavated  at  successive  levels,  in  tbe 


they  reach  seven  storeys),  and  on 
by  stairs  cut  out  of  the  living  rock. 
by  means  of  vertical  shaft*  Ifmrnmc 
air,  and  often  serving  for  several  storeys.  Hie  drawing  (tig.  ,) 
From  Northcote  gives  a  very  correct  Idea  of  these  galleries,  with 
the  tiers  of  graves  pierced  in  the  walls.  Tbe  doorways  which 
are  seen  interrupting  the  lines  of  graves  are  those  ol  the  family 
sepulchral  chambers,  or  cubknla,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

Tbe  graves,  or  Ixtdi,  as  they  are  commonly  designated,  were, 
in  the  Christian  cemeteries,  with  only  a  few  eiceptions  (Padre 
March!  produces  some  from  the  cemetery  of  St  Ciriaca,  Uonxm. 
primilh,  tnv.  xiv.  xliii.  xliv),  parallel  with  the  length  of  the 
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-Plan  of  part  of  tba  Cemetery  of  Sent' 
Agues-  6.  Air-*hafta,  or  luminarfa. 

ha  first  7.  Ruined  vault. 

8.  Blind  ways. 

9.  Passages  built  op  or  ruined. 

to  the  10.  Paasaeesobstiuctedbykindilipa. 

11.  Unfinished  passage. 

12.  Passages  destitute  of  tomb*. 


5.  Steps  of  the  rock.  II.  Passages  des 

Strata  of  volcanic  rock  subjacent  to  the  city  and  its  environs, 
and  constructed  originally  for  the  interment  of  the  Christian 
dead.  The  galleries  are  not  the  way  of  access  to  the  cemeteries, 
but  am  themselves  the  cemeteries,  the  dead  being  buried  in  long 
low  horiiont.il  recesses,  excavated  in  the  vertical  walls  of  tbe 
passages,  rising  tier  above  tier  like  tbe  berths  In  a  ship,  from 
a  few  inches  above  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the  arched  celling, 
to  the  number  of  five,  sir.  or  even  sometimes  twelve  ranges. 
These  galleries  art  not  arranged  on  any  definite  plan,  bat,  as 
'10  plan  (fig-  i),  they  intersect  one  another 


35.  Large  chapel  in  five 


it  dinner 


whioh  it 


almost  impossible  to  reduce  to  any  system.    T 
in  straight  Bnes,  and  as  a  rule  preserve  ike  same  level.     The 
different  storeys  of  galleries  lie  one  below  the  other  (fig.  1)  to  the 
number  oi  four  or  five  (in  one  part  of  tbe  cemetery  ol  St  Calixtua 
1  Hie™.,  Contmna.  i*  Kan*,  lib.  XX.  c.  ao.    Tbe  translation  is 


gallery.  In  the  pagan  cemeteries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sepulchral  recess  as  a  rule  entered  the  rode  like  an  oven  at  right 
angles  to  tbe  corridor,  tbe  body  being  introduced  endways. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Christians  saved  labour,  economized 
space,  and  consulted  reverence  in  tbe  deposition  of  tbe  corpse. 
These  toadi  were  usually  constructed  for  a  single  body  only 

even  more  corpses.  Such  recesses  were  known  respectively 
aa  Wjomi,  lrinmi,  asuaViimi,  &c,  terms  which  often  appear 
in  the  sepulchral  Inscriptions.  After  the  introduction  ol  the  body 
the  Jocxfi  were  dosed  with  the  greatest  care,  either  with  slabs  of 
marble  tbe  whole  length  of  the  aperture,  or  with  huge  tiles,  three 
being  generally  employed,  cemented  together  with  great  exactness 
so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  products  ol  decomposition 
(fig.  «).  Where,  any  epitaph  was  set  up— ! 
aredestitul. 
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epitaph  is  oaually  daubed  on  the  slab  in  red  or  Mac*  paint.     In 

laler  example*  it  is  incised  in  the  marbles,  the  letter*  being 
rendered  clearer  by  being  coloured  with  vermilion.  The  enclosing 
slab  very  often  bears  one  or  mote  Christian  symbols,  such  u  the 


(ngs.e.o).  Thepalm 


ting-plnc. 


Ih  epitaphs  of  persons  dying  nsturn 
deaths,  or  those  prepared  by  persons  in  their  lifetime,  as  wcl 
as  in  those  of  little  children,  and  even  of  pagans.  Anothe 
frequent  concomitant  of  these  catacomb  interments,  a  smal 
glass  vessel  containing  traces  of  the  sediment  of  a  red  fluid 
embedded  in  the  cement  of  the  f«uf*>  (fig.  7),  has  no  belie 
claim.  The  red  matter  proves  to  be  the  remains  of  wine,  not  o 
blood;  and  the  conclusion  of  fhe  ablest  archaeologist*  is  tha 


Fig.  3.— View  of  a  Gallery. 

vessels  were  placed  where  they  arc  found,  alter  Ihe  euchar- 
c  celebration  or  awpe  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  or  iu 
livtrsoiy,  and  contained  remain*  of  the  consecrated  elements 
a  kind  of  religious  charm.    Not  a  few  ol  the  (labs,  it  fs  dis- 


dain*, or  swathed  In  bi 
by  embalming.  In  the  ca 
of  the  body  wis,  on  the  1 
of  qukkiim 


ere  frequently  preserve!) 
ntermenla  1  he  destruction 
•n  accelerated  by  the  usr 


in  the  mS-rccess  or  Ikv/ki,  though  infinitely  1 
on,  was  not  the  only  mode  employed  in  thecalacom 

c 

Ipg;!!^  '"1 

Ftc.  4 


-Local  L     (Fro. 


Other  forms  of  very  frequent  recurrence 
\rckcd  lamb,  m  arcosolium.  From  the  at 
*  seen  that  these  only  differ  in  the  fo: 
eccss.  In  each  case  trie  arched  tomb  w: 
:hcst,  either  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  tt 
:loscd  with  a  horizontal  slab.    But  in  the 

arcosolium  (fig.  g),  a 


Sle-tomb  (fig.  8)  the 
n  of  ihe  corpse,  is 


nicircular-  Sarcophagi  are  idso  found  ta  the  catacombs,  but  ar 


.,m« 

Fig 

.    They  chiefly  0 

JrFm"heCe! 

7,! 

and  the  costh'nes 

trie. 

weill  hies 

etery  of  Si  D 

b,  her 

of  the  Imperial  house. 

rqnc 

graves  like  those 

dw  ill 

floor  of  t 

c  galleries  (Marchi,  tij., 

.    T 

and  arcosolia  art 

by  no  means  rar 

e  in  ibe  coni 

combs,  b 

rally  to  the  noinda 

vaults,  0 

These  intitule 
square,    usually 

are  small  apartments,  seldom 
rectangular,    though  somciin 

note 

!SsU' 

=■7-— 


polygonal,  opening  out  of  the  main  corridor*.  They  are  not 
unfrequently  ranged  regularly  along  the  side*  of  the  galleries,  the 
doom  of  entrance,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  previous  Rltistrat ion  (fig.  3), 
following  one  another  in  as  orderly  succession  as  Ihe  bedchamber 
doors  in  Ihe  passage  of  a  modem  house.    The  roof  is  sometime* 


flit,  hut  is  mi 

coated  with  si 


s  muilly  vaulted,  ud  si 
he  roof  and  thE  mils  a 
xo  and  covered  with  ire 


CATACOMB 

celebrated  the  funeral-feast  01 
.mpaniment  of  funerals  in  the 


almost  universally 

■  alvraya  symbolical 
eicept  thai  of  the 


Fig-  fl- -Table-tomb,  aiuund  and  behind 

the  original  tombs, 
(rafls  being  thus  completely  honeycombed  with  toctdi, 
times  as  many  as  seventy,  utterly  regardless  of  the  paint- 
originally  depicted  on  the  walla.     Another  motive  for 


erfect  ciamplca  of  early  Christian  p 

c:i.m 

de 

oration,  the  so- 

lied  "  Dispul 

with  the  Doctors,"  in 

theca 

mb  of  Calixtus, 

e  "  antique 

tyle  o(  beauty  "  of  w 

ich  is 

noticed  by  Kugler, 

d  irreparable  mutual 

[ure  having  been  de 

by 

the  excavation 

a  Iiesh  grav 

e-rtcess  (Bottori,  vol. 

i.  tav. 

■  s) 

The  plates  of 

character  of  the  frescoes  which 
These  paintings,  it  will  be  seen 
same  style  as  the  wall-paintiu| 
Pompeii. 

Each  niicx/kM  was  usually 
family,  all  the  members  of  whfc 
the  chan  I  ty-chupels  connected  wi 


walb  and  roof. 
.,  and  those  ol 


-  of  burial  and  on  its 
h  was  the  invariable 
■e  church  (Bingham, 


F i c.io.— Restoration  of  the  Papal  Crypt.  Cem 


drunk  In  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs,  placing  their  excesses  to  the 
scon  of  religious  reverence  for  the  dead  "  {August.,  De  Uer. 
Eai.  Caltot.  c.  34;  Ctrnlr.  Paml.  lib.  n.  c.  91;  Conjai.  Kb.  vi. 

found  in  the  aMmta   which  were  the  scene  of  then,  an 


reproduced  by  Boats  (pp.  jss,  jot)  and  others.  A  ram 
has  been  thrown  over  these  burial  chapels  by  the  notion  tin 
were  the  places  of  worship  used  by  tho  Christians  in  ti 


e  chapel  of  Santa  Pris 


eudercd  impossible  by  th 


of  chapeb  which  may  possibly  have 
purpose  of  congregational  worship 
en  the  public  exercise  of  the  Christian 


side  of  ihe  corridor 


; 
.1 


Fict.  1  j.— Plan  of  a  supposed  Church,  Catacomb  of  Sant'  Aanese. 
(From  Mnrehi.) 

and  two  on  tbe  other,  connected  by  a  passage  intersecting  thi 
gallery  at  right  angles.  Two  of  the  five  compartmenta  an 
supposed  to  have  been  assigned  to  male,  and  two  to  female  wor- 


trace  of  an  altar,  which  may,  Marchi  thinks,  have 
e.  The  walls  of  the  compartment*  are  occupied  by 
chral  recesses,  above  and  below  which  are  tiers  of 
ves  ot  hculi.  The  anangements  are  certainly  such 
congregational  purpose,  but  th*  eilreme  natron  uesi 


ol  the  suite,  and  still  more  of  the  passage  which  cc 

number  to  take  any  intelligent  part  in  the  servk 

time.   Although  theideaof  theuseof  thecalacom 

worahip  may  have  bean  pressed  too  far,  there  ca 

that   the  sacred    rites  of  the  church 

were  celebrated  within  them.     We  have    C' 

already  spoken  of  the  eucharislic  ce!e-    |  - 

brations  of  which  the  eubiaJo  were  the    \S 

scene;    and   still   existing   baptisteries    jii 

prove  that  the  other  sacrament  was  also    L 

administered  there.    The  most  remark-    E 

able  of  these  baptisteries  is  that  in  the    E 

catacomb  of  San  Pontianus  (fig.  .5).    1 

Ten  steps  lead  down   to  a   basin  of    E 

sufficient  depth  for  immersion,  supplied    * 

by  a  spring.    Some  of  the  subterranean 

chambers    contain    armed    seats    and  C 

benches  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock.  These  s 

ate  supposed  by  Marchi  and  others  to  i 

where  the  catechumens  were  instructed  by   the   Disnop  or 

presbyters.     But  this  theory  wants  verification.    It  |s  impossible 


14.  —  Bishop  t 
Catacomb    of 
.gnese. 

schoolrooms. 


k  with  t! 


evidence  that  Lhey  were  us 
the  fury  of  the  heathen, 

especially  the  bishops  and  1 
be  the  first  objects  of  sitae 
storm  had  blown  over.    Tl 


arkable  analogy  b 


aa  dwelling  -p  la  cm  by  the  Ch  ris 


Fig.  IS- — Baptistery  of  San  Pontiaoo 

admirably  adapted  both  by  the  intricac 
passages,  in  which  any  one  not  possess 
inevitably  lost,  and  the  numerous  small 
places  at  different  levels  which  might  be 
the  dark  by  the  punnets.    As  a .  rule  a 


ii  labyrinth  isu 


mm  khan  eat  ent mite,  ami  frequently  com  murticafed  with  an 
oi«w/ia  or  sand-quarry;  to  that  while  one  entrance  was caretitUy 
waichect,  I  he  puraaed  might  escape  in  a  totally  cliSc rent  direct ioo 
by  anot  her.  But,  (a  quale  J.  H.  Parker,  "  the  catacombs  were 
never  intended,  nor  fie  for,  dsrciling-psaccs,  ind  the  stories  of 
persons  living  in  them  furrncuiLhaare  probably  fabulous.  Accord- 
ing to  modai  physicians  it  a  impoaaible  to  live  many  day*  In 

excavated. "  Equally  exaggerated  are  the  statements  as  to  the 
linear  and  lateral  extent  of  the  catacombs,  and  their  inter- 
communication with  one  another.  Without  resorting  to  this 
.n  apeak  with  perfect  truth  of  the 
cupied  by  the  burial  vaulis  of  Christian 
Rout,  not  surpassed  even  by  the  cloacae  or  scwera  of  Republican 
Rome,"  but  the  data  an  too  vague  to  warrant  any  attempt  to 
define  their  dimensions.  Marchi  has  estimated  the  united  length 
of  the  galleries  at  from  Boo  to  coo  ra.,  and  the  number  of  inter. 

is  jgj  m.;  and  Nonbcotc's,  lower  alill,  at  "  not  less  than  350  m." 
The  idea  ol  general  intercommunication  a  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  the  chief  cemeteries  are  separated  by  lour  ground  or 
valleys,  where  any  subterranean  galleries  would  be  at  once 
filled  with  water. 

It  now  remains  la  speak  of  the  history  oi  these  subterranean 
burial-places,  together  with  the  reasons  for,  and  mode  ol,  their 
construction.  From  the  period  of  the  rediscovery  ol  the  cata- 
combs in  the  16th  century  till  comparatively  recent  times  a 
gigantic  fallacy  prevailed,  repeated  by  Writer  after  writer, 
identifying  the  Christian  burial-places  with  disused 


It  w 


le  fact  by  ei 


o  describe  the  catacombs,  that  the  Christians 
Rome,  finding  In  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  "the  exhaust 
artnaritt,  which  abounded  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  wher 
the  sand  used  in  building  had  been  extracted,  a  suitable  pit 
for  the  Interment  of  their  martyred  brethren,  where  also  t 
sacred  rites  accompanying  the  interment  might  be  eclrbiat 
without  fear  ol  interruption,  took  possession  ol  them  and  us 


with  the  visible  facts 
centuries  elapsed  befor 
the  catacombs  was  es 
pendence  is  due  to  Ms 
the  old  traditional  vie' 
bis  eyes  to  the  truth,  r 
corahs  were  exclusive! 
constructed  for  the  in 

catacomb  is  often  coru 


re  fun 


jmpmiso 


foe  building 
The  it 


The, 


Dular  tula  i 


iblished.  The  discovery  ol  this  inde- 
chi.  Starting  with  the  firmest  belief  in 
,  his  own  researches  by  degrees  opened 
w  universally  recognized,  that  the  can- 
ine work  of  the  Christiana,  and  were 
Ttnent  of  the  dead,  it  is  true  that  a 
icted  with  the  earlier  sand -quarry,  and 

suitable  to  their  respective  purposes,  and 
attraction  are  so  completely  unlike  as  to 
n  between  them  impossible, 
nlon  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
.  superior  portion,  composed,  contains  three 

'gaudy"  tula.— the  last  being  commonly 
l'  The  poaelatia  is  the  material  required 
sea,  for  admixture  with  mortar;  and  the 
lly  eicavatcd  in  the  stratum  which  supplies 


either  purpose,  c 


d  being  fa 


•uudi  earth  to  be  employed  in  making 

toe-soft  to  be  used  as  stone  for  building,  xetilia  minis  stratum, 
and  in  this  alone,  that  the  catacombs  ant  constructed;  their 
engineers  avoiding  with  equal  care  the  solid  stone  ol  the  fa/a 
liifide  and  the  friable  ponrJana,  and  selecting  the  stratum  ol 
medium  hardness,  which  enabled  them  to  form  the  vertical  walls 
of  their  galleries,  and  to  excavate  the  Incsdi  and  caMcafs  without 
seven  labour  and  alio  without  fear  of  their  fating  in.  The 
annexed  Illustration  (fig.  i«)  from  Marchi's  work,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  catacomb  of  Sant'  Agnesc  already  given,  presents 
1  In  Rome  the  three  strata  are  known  to  geoloffitti  at  tufa  Utoidt. 
•tufa  panolarr  and  eozsetaw. 


d  the  U 


■«l  ill  nc; 


itery-deEne. 


of  the  catacomb, 
plainly  exhibited  when  for  some  local  or  private  reasons  an 
ancient  armaria  has  been  transformed  into  a  cemetery.  The 
modifications  required  to  strengthen  the  crumbling  walls  to 
BUpport  the  roof  and  to  facilitate  the  excavation  of  lamli, 
involved  so  much  labour  that,  as  a  rule,  after  a  few  attempts, 
the  idea  of  alibiing  an  old  quarry  lor  burial  purposes  was 
abandoned. 

Another  equally  erroneous  idea  was  that  these  vast  burial- 
places  ol  the  early  Christians  remained  entirely  concealed  From 
the  eyes  ol  their  pagan  neighbours,  and  were  constructed  not 
only  without  the  permission  ol  the  municipal  authorities  but 
without  their  cognisance.  Nothing  can  be  Ian  her  from  the  truth. 
Such  an  idea  b  Justly  stigmatized  by  Montmsen  as  ridiculous,  and 
reflecting  a  discredit  aa  unfounded  as  it  is  unjust  on  the  imperial 
police  of  the  capital.  That  such  vast  excavations  should  have 
without  attracting  attention,  and  that  such  an  im- 


ol  cc 


carried  t< 


perfect  secrecy  is  utterly  Impossible.  Nor 
why  secrecy  should  have  been  desired.  The  decent  burial  of  tl 
dead  waa  a  matter  especially  provided  for  by  the  Roman  la* 
No  particular  mode  was  prescribed.   Interment  was  just  as  leg 


at  lllexistlng  cata- 
combs; and  if  the 


i.  i6.~-Arenaria  beneath  the  Cemetery  of 


w  left  them  et 
in-  liberty  in  I) 


is  absolutely  nc 
■erran.  pp.  56,  6 
interfere  with 


faithful  did  but 
it,  burying  their 
m  had  been  long 
10  follow 


death  the  example  of  him  who  was  also  their  model  in 
terment  in  rock-hewn  tombs, "  as  the  manner  of  the  Jens  Is  to 
ry,"  had  been  practised  in  Rome  by  the  Jewish  settlers  for  a 
nsiderable  period  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Jewish  catacomb,  now  lost,  was  discovered  and  described  by 
sio  (Rem.  loll.  p.  141),  and  others  are  still  accessible.  They 
!  10  be  distinguished  from  Christian  catacombs  only- by  the 
aracter  of  their  decorations,  the  absence  of  Christian  symbols 
d  the  language  of  their  inscriptions.  There  would,  therefore, 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  Fact  (hat  a 


llifiert  in  the  ; 


d  with  II 


h  Faith, 


ild  adopt  the  mode  of  interment  belonging  to  that  religii 
Nor  have  we  the  slightest  trace  ol  any  official  Interference  with 
Christian  burials,  such  as  would  render  secrecy  necessary  or 
desirable.  Their  funerals  were  as  much  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  which  nol  only  invested  the  tomb  itself  with  a  sacred 
character,  but  included  in  its  protection  the  area  in  which  it 
stood,  and  the«Uo  nremurineor  chapel  connected  with  it,  as  those 
ol  their  heathen  fellow-citizens,  while  the  same  shield  would  be 
thrown  over  the  burial-clubs,  which,  as  we  learn  Irom  Tettullian 


miner  of  the  Gen  Con 


■  burial  of  Man 


4»6 

We  ma) 


re  common  among  the  early  Christians,  u  over 
wg  the  heathen  population  of  Rome, 
unpletely  dismiss  the  notion  of  there  being  any 

crecy  in  conneiion  with  the  early  Chris  ' 

and  proceed  10  inquire  into  the  nude  of 

Almost 


of  families,  gradually  ramifying  an 
subterranean  btorcy  after  another  n 

mnm.    The  first  step  would  be  the; 
either  by  gift  or  purchase  for  the  fori 


lerty  of  private  prisons  or 
receiving  additions  of  one 
ach  was  required  for  inler- 
luisilion  of  a  plot  of  ground 
Ltionofntomb.    Christians 


hindrance  to  the  properly  being  securer 

to  them  in  perpetuity. 

cemetery,  >  gallery  was 

run  all  round  the  area  in  the  tufa  rock 

below  the  surface,  reached  by  staircases 

at  the  comers.   In  the 

upright  walls  of  these  galleries  ioctrf i  were 

the  dead.    When  these  first  four  galleries  were  full  others  were 

mined  oa  the  same  level  at  right  angles 

o  them,  thus  gradually 

ork  of  corridors.     If  a 

family  vault  was  required,  or  a  burial 

bapcl  for  a'rnartyr  or 

person  of  distinction,  a  shiall  square  root 

side  of  the  gallery  and  commuDicatin 

original  area  had  been  mined  in  this  wa) 

with  stability,  a  second  storey  of  gallerit 

level,  reached  by  a  new  staircase.   This* 

or  a  fourth,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  Aft 

When  adjacent  burial 

areas  belonged  to 'members  of  the  same 

Christian  confraternity, 

or  by  gift  or  purchase  fell  into  the  same 

cries,  which  thus  spread 

laterally,  and  gradually  acquired  that 

"  even  when  their  fabulous  dimensions  a 

-e  reduced  lolbelr  right 

could  only  be  cieculed 

by  a  targe  and  powerful  Christian  coir 

munity  unimpeded  by 

legal  enactments  or  police  regulations, 

capital."     But  although,  as  we  have  said,  in  ordinary  limes 

there  was  no  necessity  for  secrecy,  yet 

when  the  peace  of  the 

Church  was  broken  by  I  h 


safely  is! 
a  Udder, 


imes  abruptly  cut  off,  leavini 
*  ton 


When  the  stormi 


id  through 

become  I  be  imperial  faith,  the  c> 
slow  to  appear.     Cemetery  inte 

in  the  hands  of  thc/cwo'ts; 


grave-diggers,  who  appear  to  havi 


lich  the  v 
lo  which  wi 
the  purchase  of  a  grave 


eadya 


Aver) 


tct  ion  of  the  religious  paint 
;d,  for  the  quarrying  of  fn 
ided.  Monumental  cpilap 
the  fossorcs,  in 


in  thee 


unfrer 


i  his  hand 


jy  the  engravings  of  the  earlier  investigators  (Bottar 
i  16,  tav.  oo|,  represents  a  "  foesot  "  with  his  tamp  : 
and  bis  pick  over  his  shoulder,  and  bis  tools  lying , 
Above  is  the  inscription,  "  Diogenes  Fossot  in  Pace  depositus." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  any  detailed  description  o(  the 

the  richest  abundance.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  earliest 
examples  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mural  decorations 
employed  by  their  pagan  contemporaries  (as  seen  at  Pompeii  and 

of  St  Domitilla.  traditionally  idtNiilieu  with  •  arsncWtulhHr  ol 
Vespasian,  and    the  catacomb   of  Ssnti  N™   nT  Achillea  an  Ike 


elsewhere)  by  the  absence  of  all  that  -was  immoral  or  idolatress, 
and  that  it  was  only  very  slowly  and  timidly  that  any  distinctly 
religiousrepresentationswereijitnjiBiced.  Thcnewere  . 
at  first  purely  symbolical,  meaningless  to  any  but  a  JT*'"' 
Christian  eye,  suchas  the  Vine,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Sheep,  the  Fisherman,  the  Fish,  ftc.  Even  the  pcraonagesof  anoieit 
mythology  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  early  Christian  an. 
and  Orpheus,  taming  the  wild  beast*  with  his  lyre,  symbolised 
the  peaceful  sway  of  Christ;  and  Ulysses,  deaf  to  the  Siren's 
song,  represented  the  Believer  triumphing  over  the  allurements 
of  sensual  pleasure  The  person  of  Christ  appeared  but  rarely, 
and  then  commonly  simply  an  the  chief  personage  in  an  historical 
picture.  The  events  depicted  from  the  life  of  Christ  ate  but 
few,  and  always  conform  rigidly  to  the  same  traditional  type. 
The  most  frequent  are  the  miracle  at  Cana,  the  multiplication 
of  Ihe  loaves  and  fishes,  the  paralytic  carrying  hia  bed,  the  healing 


The  subjects,  beginning  at  the  top  and  going  to  the  right,  are — 

bed.  ft)  Jonah  vomited  forth, 

(9)  The  seven  baskets  full   of     jj)  Moses  striking  the  rock. 

tO  Raising  of  Lazarus.  In    the    centre,    the     Good 

ft)  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  Shepherd. 

Zacchaeus,  and  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The 
Crueinaion.and  subjects  from  the  Passion,  are  never  represented. 
The  cycle  of  Old  Testament  subjects  is  equally  limited.  The 
meat  common  are  (be  history  of  Jonah  as  a  type  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Fall,  Noab  receiving  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch, 
Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Moses  taking  off  his  shoes,  Da-rid 
with  the  sling,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  the  Three  Children 
in  Ihe  fiery  furnace.  The  mode  oi  representation  is  always  con- 
ventional, the  treatment  of  the  subject  no  less  than  Its  choice 
being  dictated  by  an  authority  to  which  the  artrsl  was  compelled 
lo  bow.  All  ibe  more  valuable  of  these  paintings  have  been 
produced  in  J.  II.  Parker's  series  of  photographs  taken  in  the 
catacombs  by  Ihe  magnesium  light*  WHpen's  great  work,  in 
which  these  frescoes  are  reproduced  in  colours,  now  tTinhffl 
Ihe  student  even  heller  lo  distinguish  the  styles  of  different 
centuries  and  follow  the  course  of  artistic  development  or  decay. 

Beyond  Rome  and  its  suburbs  Ihe  most  remarkable  Christisn 
catacombs  are  those  in  the  vicinity  ol  Naples,  described  by 
PellledalDcOjjI.  Eat.  PsiU.  vol.  iv.  Dissert.  5],  and  in  separate 
treatises  by  Bellernun  and  Schultae.  Flans  of  them  are  also 
given  by  Agincourt  in  his  great  work  on  Christian  an.    These 

*  Parker's  invaluable  series  of  Rom 
at  the  library  of  the  Vicuna  and  Albert  mm* 
museum  and  the  BoiileijTi  library,  tjslurd. 
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Nuin.       galleries  and   c 


unlike  the  narrow 
nt,  however,  is  tin 


.    The  wans  and  ceilings  (i 


<jj  The'th! 


:  jiiing  to  the  right,  are — 
ihim'l  sacrifice, 
miracls  ol  th«  loaves. 

.,  in  some  cases  lying 
ains  an  unquestionable 
■t  and  chancel,  with  a 


one  over  the  other.  This  ca 
example  of  a  church,  divide 
rude  stone  altar  and  bishop's  teat  behind  it. 

a*  "  the  Grottos  of  St  John."  They  are  also  figured  by  Agincourt, 
-  and  described  by  Dcnon  {Voymt  en  Sitfle  el  Uallt) 

-  andFllhrer.   There  is  anentire  underground  city  with 

several  storeys  of  larger  and  smaller  streets,  squares  and  cross 
ways,  cut  out  of  the  rock;  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  ways 


FlC  ig .— Plan  of  the  Catacombs  of  St  John,  Syracux 

a  bottle  shape, 
.    The  galleries 

ide  with  arched  ioqids,  tun  com- 
g  with  family  sepulchral-chambers  dosed  originally 


by  locked  doorfl,  the  marks  of  the  hinites  anri  staples  being  Still 
visible.   Thewallsarc  in  many  placescoated  with  stucco  adorned 
with  frescoes,  including  palms,  doves,  labara  and  other  Christian 
symbols.     The  ground-plan*   (figs. 
14,    ?o),   from    Agincourt,   of    the  ■ 

cuhr  halls,  show  how  widely  this  ■ 

cemetery  differs  In  arrangement  from  P 

lbs  Roman   catacombs.     The   frt-  L 

quency  of   blind   passage*  and  of  m 

circular  chambers  will  be  noticed,  as   I 

well  as  the  very  large  number  of  I 

bodies   m    the    cruciform    recesses,  I 

apparently   amounting   In   one  in-  ■*] 

Stance  to  nineteen.     Agincourt  re-  „ 

marks  that  this  cemetery  "  gives  au  s ' 

idea  of  a  work  executed  with  design 

and  leisure,  and   with   means  very  different  from  those  at 

command  In  producing  the  catacomb*  of  Rome."- 

capital  of  the  island.  The  passages  were  all  cut  in  a  close- 
grained  stone,  and  are  very  narrow,  with  arched  ceilings,  ajaaaa 
running  very  Irregularly,  and  ramifying  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  greater  part  of  the  tombs  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  galleries  in  square  recesses  (like  the  table-tombs  of  the  Roman 
imba),  and  arc  rudely  fashioned  to  imitate  sarcophagi. 


The: 


other  b 
„  vestiges  of  painting,  sculpture  or  ire 
At  Taormina  in  Sicily  is  a  Saracenic  catacomb,  also 
figured  by  Agincourt.    The  main  corridor  is  11  ft. 
wide,  having  three  or  more  ranges  of 
longitudinally  into  the  rock,  each  originally  closed  by  a 
bearing  an  inscription. 
Passing    to    Egypt, 
small  Christian 
at  Alexandria  is 
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tbt  sides  pierced  with  sepulchral  recesses  r 
into  the  rock. 

The  rock-hewn  [ombt  of  Euuria  scarceh 
category  of 
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dependent  tamiiy  ounai  -places,  groupe. 

— -         a  necropolis.     They  are,  however,  far  too  reman 

ST     to  be  altogether  passed  over.     These  icpulchre 

usually  hallowed  out  of  the  face  of  low  cliffs  01 
aide  of  *  hitL  They  often  rise  tier  above  tier,  and  are  • 
tinea  all  on  the  Mine  level  "  facing  each  other  at  in  sti 

"04  off  laterally  into  smaller  Una  or  alleys  "; 


Fig.  jj.— Plan  of  a  Tomb  at  Cervetri.     [From  Dennla.) 
occasionally  forming  "  a  ipadoui  (quart  or  piaan 
by  tombs  instead  of  houses  "  (Dennla,  Cilia  and 
Elturia,  it.  31).    The  construction  of  the  tomt 
keeps  up  the  same  analogy  between  the  cities  of  the  living  and 
those  of  the  dead.     Their  plan  ia  for  the  most  pari  that  of  a 
bouse,  with  a  door  of  entrance  and  passage  leading  into  a  central 
chamber  or  alrium,  with  others  of  smaller  aiao  opening  from 
each  having  a  stone-hewn  bench  or  trit!inium  on  three  of 
■idea,  on  which  the  dead,  frequently  a  pair  of  corpses  side 
aide,  were  laid  as  if  at  a  banquet.    These  benches  are  of: 
hewn  in  the  form  of  couches  with  pillows  at  one  end,  and  the 
legs  carved  In  relief.     The  ceilings  have  the  representation  of 

carved  out  of  the  living  rock,  stand  between  the  doors  of  lb< 

chambers,  and  the  waits  above  are  decorated  with  the  semblance 
of  suspended  shields.  The  walls  are  often  covered  with  paintings 
In  a  very  simple  archaic  style,  in  red  and  black.  Aa  a  typical 
eiample  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  we  give  the  plan  and  section 
(figs,  si,  34)  of  the  Gratia  ittltt  Sedia  at  Cervetri  from  Dennis 
(j>p.3».Jj).  Thetorabain  some  instances  form  subterranean 
groups  more  analogous  to  the  general  idea  of  a  catacomb.  Of 
this  nature  is  the  very  remarkable  cemetery  at  Poggio  Caiella, 
near  Chiusi,  the  ancient  Clusium,  of  a  portion  of  the  principal 
storey  of  which  the  woodcut  (fig.  15)  is  a  plan.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  sepulchral  chambers  is  a  large  circular  hall 
(bout  15  ft.  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  huge  cylindrical  pillar 


Flo.  J. 


ic  Seaea  and  51 


m  the  rock.    Opening  ou 


the  other  chambers, 
1  w  winding  passages 
or  cmkvii,  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  deep  through 
fours.  Noplnusible  suggestion  has  been  offered  as  to  thep' 
of  tjiese  mysterious  burrows,  which  cannot  fail  lo  remind  us  01 
the  labyrinth  which,  according  lo  Varro's  description  as  quoted 
by  Pliny  {Hiit  Nat.  lib.  uxvi.  c.  iq,  S  4),  was  the  distinguishing 


odtrn  DiicotcfWji—iji  1S73 

„ .,  of  St  Domitilla,  the  semi 

Ncreo  ed  Achillea,  100  ft.  by  60  ft.    This  is  not 
'    md  the  fallen  columns  havo  been  raised 


lasllica  of  Santi 
up.    The  lower 


■Plan  of  a  portion  of 


Gaj. 


iml^rueO 


.eFoggia 


part  of  a  pillar,  which  once  supported  a  baldachino  over  the  altar, 
""  ireservea  the  name  AaiAius,  and  beneath  it  a  bas-relief 
•  martyr,  with  his  hands  bound,  receiving  his  death-blow 
from  the  executioner.  The  base  of  a  similar  column  has  only 
in  the  same  attitude,  and  probably  bore  the  name  NlREOS. 
grave  in  the  apse  was  found  a  large  fragment  of  an  inscrip- 
composed  by  Pope  Damssus,  but  set  up  by  hia  successor 
ins,  which,  from  the  note-book  of  a  Salzburg  pilgrim  of  the 
century,  can  be  completed  thus:— 


k  of  Por 


It  led  sc 


s  sdve-n: 


ictcry  leads  directly  into  . 
recesses  for  sarcophagi,  and  decorations  of  the  classical  style 
of  the  and  century.  From  this  a  wide  staircase  lends  directly 
down  to  a  chamber,  discovered  in  March  iSSr,  ol  a  very  early 
date.  Within  an  arcosolium  is  >  tablet  set  up  by  "  Aurelius 
AmpUatus  and  hia  son  Gordian,  to  Aurelia  Bonifatis,  bis  In- 
comparable wife,  a  woman  of  true  chastity,  who  lived  is  yean, 
a  months,  1  days,  and  9  hours."  The  letters  are  of  the  ind 
century;  bnt  above  the  arcosolium  was  found  a  stone  with 
great  letters,  ;  or  6  in.  high:  "AsrrUAit,  the  tomb  of  Anipli- 
"     "       Amplistus  -  ■ 


Romans  at 


with  such  d 
3  supplies 


of  the 


r:  "  Salute  Ampuat 


riJT 
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beloved  to  me  in  the  Lord."  De  Rossi  thinks  the  Mentffication 
well  grounded  (BtdleUino,  1881,  p.  74).  Epitaphs  of  members 
of  the  Flavian  family  have  been  found  here,  and  others  stating 
that  they  are  pat  up  "  Ex  indulgentta  flaviae  DomrnxAB 
vespasiani  neptis."  So  that  De  Rossi  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
plete an  inscription  on  a  broken  stone  thus: — 

Sepulc/avicl 
Flavi  /oivmI 


De  Rossi  began  his  excavations  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Priscilla  in  1851,  but  for  thirty  years  nothing  but  what  had  been 
described  by  Bosio  came  to  light.  In  1880  he  unearthed  a  portion 
near  the  Cappella  Greca,  and  found  galleries  that  had  not  been 
touched  since  they  were  filled  in  during  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution. The  loctdi  were  intact  and  the  epitaphs  Still  in  their 
places,  so  that  "  they  form  a  kind  of  museum,  in  which  the 
development,  the  formulae,  and  the  symbolic  figures  of  Christian 
epigraphy,  from  its  origin  to  the  end  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century, 
can  be  notified  and  contemplated,  not  in  artificial  specimens 
as  in  the  Lateran,  but  in  the  genuine  and  living  reality  of  their 
original  condition."  (Bidtett.,  1884,  p.  68).  Many  of  the  names 
mentioned  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  are  found  here:  Phoebe,  Prisca, 
Aquilius,  Felix  Ampliatus,  Epenetus,  Olympias,  Onesimus, 
Philemon,  Asyncritus,  Lucius,  Julia,  Caius,  Timotheus,  Tychicus, 
Crescens,  Urbanus,  Hermogcnes,  Trypbaena  and  Trypho(sa) 
on  the  same  stone.  Petrus,  a  very  rare  name  in  the  catacombs, 
is  found  here  several  times,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  The 
neighbouring  Cotmeterium  Ostrianum  was  anciently  known  as 
"  Fotu  S.  Petri,"  "  ubi  Petrus  baptuaoit,"  "  ubi  Petrus  print 
scdii."  This  cemetery  derives  its  name  from  Priscilla,  mother 
of  Pudens,  who  is  said  to  have  given  hospitality  to  St  Peter  the 
Apostle.  We  are  reminded  of  St  Paul,  and  of  his  friends  Aquila 
and  Prisca,  by  a  monument  erected  by  an  imperial  freedman 
who  was  PRAEPOsrrvs  tabernacvlorvm — chief  tentmaker. 
In  1888  a  corridor  was  discovered  which  had  at  one  time  been 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  cemetery.  It  had  no  locvli,  but 
recesses  in  the  wall  to  receive  sarcophagi  At  the  end  of  the 
corridor  there  was  a  large  chamber,  23  ft.  by  13  ft.,  once  lined 
with  marble  and  the  ceiling  covered  with  mosaic,  a  few  fragments 
of  which  still  remain.  The  only  tomb  here  was  a  sarcophagus, 
of  which  the  broken  front  bears  the  letters,  which  show  it  to  have 
been  the  epitaph  of  one  of  the  Acilian  family: — 

ACILIO  CLABKIOMI  FILIO 

In  the  vicinity  are  fragments  of  the  epitaphs  of  Manias  AdUua 
and  Priscilla,  of  Quintus  Acilius  and  Caia  AcQia  in  Greek, 
another  Greek  inscription  "  Acilius  Rufinus  mayest  thou  live 
in  God."  After  careful  examination  of  the  nine  Acillii,  who  were 
consuls,  De  Rossi  concludes  that  this  was  the  resting-place  of 
that  Acilius  Glabrio,  consul  with  Trajan,  a.d.  91,  who  in  the 
year  of  his  consulate  was  compelled  by  Domitian  to  fight  with 
beasts  in  the  arena,  and  then  banished  and  put  to  death  in  0$. 
The  question  of  his  Christianity  seems  settled  by  the  discovery 
of  the  sepulchre  of  these  Christian  Acilii.  From  this  crypt  a 
staircase  led  up  to  the  basilica  in  which  Pope  Silvester  was 
buried,  and  the  whole  plan  of  which  was  laid  bare  by  De  Rossi. 
The  tomb  of  St  Silvester  could  be  identified,  and  that  of  Pope 
Siricius  "at  his  feet,"  as  the  pilgrim  noted  (BuBett.,  1890, 
pp.  106-119). 

Just  before  De  Rossi's  death,  Mgr.  Wilpert  discovered  in  the 
Cappella  Greca  a  painting  of  the  "  Fractio  Panis  *  or  eucharistic 
feast,  which  he  cleansed  from  the  dust  with  which  it  had  been 
covered.  The  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  which  De 
Rossi  ascribed  to  the  2nd,  if  not  to  the  1st  century,  has  received 
an  unexpected  proof  of  its  antiquity.  In  1890  the  floor  of  the 
gallery  in  which  it  stands  was  excavated,  and  another  floor  was 
found  to  be  6  ft.  below  its  supposed  level.  The  loculi  in  this  lower 
portion  were  intact,  with  inscriptions  of  the  2nd  century  still  in 
their  places,  proving  that  the  niche  in  which  that  picture  was 
painted  must  have  been  considerably  older  than  the  lowering  of 


the  floor.    A  flight  of  iron  steps  enables  the  visitor  now  to  examine 
this  venerable  specimen  of  early  Christian  art. 

After  the  death  of  De  Rossi,  one  of  his  pupils,  H.  Stevenson, 
since  dead,  discovered  in  1806  a  small  subterranean  basilica  in 
the  catacomb  of  Santi  Pietro  e  Marcellino  on  the  Via  Labicana, 
with  pious  acclamations  on  the  plaster  similar  to  those  in  the 
Papal  crypt  in  St  Calixtus.  Near  the  well-known  subterranean 
chapel  in  the  Cotmeterium  Ostrimmm  was  discovered  by  Mgr. 
Crostarosa,  in  1877,  another  chapel,  in  which  Signor  Armelbni 
found  traces  of  St  Emerentiana,  foster-sister  of  St  Agnes.  Near 
this  a  whole  region  of  galleries  has  been  brought  to  light  with 
touts  intact. 

Explorations  conducted  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla  in  1807- 
1808  brought  to  light  a  fine  double  crypt  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing Christ  seated  between  six  male  and  female  saints;  also  an 
inscription  relating  to  a  new  saint  (Eulalius)  in  a  cubiculum  of 
the  3rd  century.  In  1800-1000  were  discovered  two  opposite 
cubicula  in  the  catacomb  of  Santi  Pietro  e  Marcellino.  These 
were  unknown  to  Bosio,  and  are  both  covered  with  frescoes,  the 
vault  being  in  one  case  decorated  with  the  scene  which  represents 
Christ  seated  among  the  apostles  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
the  defunct.  An  inscription  discovered  in  1000  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cemetery  of  St  Ciriaca,  and  dating  from  a.d.  405,  states 
that  one  Euryalus  bought  a  site  ad  mensam  beat*  marlyris 
Laurentii  from  a  certain  fossor  whose  name  has  been  erased. 
This  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  what  was  known  as  memoriae 
damnatio  or  the  blotting  out  of  a  name  on  account  of  some 
dishonourable  action.  From  the  end  of  the  4th  to  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  century,  the  fossores  had  the  privilege  of  selling  sites, 
which  frequently  led  to  grave  abuses.  In  1 901-1902  excavations 
in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Priscilla,  near  the  Cappella  Greca, 
revealed  a  polygonal  chamber.  This  may  have  originally  been 
the  nympkaeum  of  the  great  villa  of  the  Acilii  Glabriones,  the 
hypogacum  of  which  was  discovered  by  De  Rossi  near  this  spot  in 
1888.  It  may  have  been  used  as  a  burial-place  fox  martyrs,  and 
Professor  Marucchi  is  inclined  to  see  in  it  the  sepulchral  chapel 
of  Pope  MarceDinus,  who  died  in  a.d.  304  during  the  persecutions 
of  Diocletian.  In  1002,  in  that  part  of  the  Via  Ardeatina  which 
passes  between  the  cemeteries  of  Calixtus  and  Domitilla,  was 
discovered  a  crypt  with  frescoes  and  the  sanctuary  of  a  martyr: 
it  is  thought  that  this,  rather  than  a  neighbouring  crypt  brought 
to  light  in  1897,  may  prove  to  be  the  sepulchral  crypt  of  SS. 
Marcus  and  Marcellianus.  In  a  cubiculum  leading  out  of  a 
gallery  m  the  vicinity  there  was  also  discovered  an  interesting 
impression  in  plaster  of  an  inscription  of  the  mother  of  Pope 
Damasus,  beginning: 

mc  damasi  mater  posvit  lavrbnJtia  membra]. 

In  the  same  year  building  operations  in  the  Via  di  Sant'  Onofrio 
revealed  the  presence  of  catacombs  beneath  the  foundations: 
examination  of  the  loctdi  showed  that  no  martyrs  or  illustrious 
persons  were  buried  here. 

In  1903  a  new  cemetery  with  frescoes  came  to  light  on  the  Via 
Latina,  considered  by  Marucchi  to  have  belonged  to  a  heretical 
sect.  In  the  same  year  the  Jewish  cemetery  on  the  Via  Portuense, 
known  to  Bosio  but  since  forgotten,  was  rediscovered.  The 
subterranean  basilica  of  SS.  Felix  and  Adauctus,  discovered  by 
Boldetti  and  afterwards  choked  up  with  ruins,  was  cleared  again: 
the  crypt,  begun  by  Damasus  and  enlarged  by  Siricius,  contains 
frescoes  of  the  6th-7th  centuries. 

A  good  plan  of  the  catacombs  at  Albano  (at  the  15th  milestone 
of  the  Appian  way),  discovered  by  Boldetti  and  described  by  De 
Rossi,  has  been  published  by  Marucchi  {Nuovo  Bulletino  di 
orcheobgia  cristiana,  1902,  pp.  89  ff.).  In  1004  a  small  sub- 
terranean cemetery  was  discovered  at  Anagnia.  Catacombs 
have  also  been  recently  discovered  on  the  site  of  Hadrumetum 
pear  Sousse  in  Tunisia,  (*  W.  R.  B.;  O.  M.  D.) 

AuTffoarnss. — The  classical  work  on  the  catacombs  of  Rome  is 
G.  B.  De  Rossi's  Roma  tottemmta,  on  which  most  of  the  accounts 
in'oiher  languages  than  Italian  have  been  based.  The  fine  volume 
by  Mpr.  Wilpert,  Le  PiUurc  deUe  catacombe  romane  (Rome,  19O3), 
in  which  all  the  important  frescoes  are  reproduced  in  colours,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  aa  addition  to  the  Roma  sottnrensa*   All  new 
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For  the  catacombs  in  Malta,  A.  A.  Cnraaaa.  Ancient  Pagan  Tomb 

-  '  "i    ■     -    ■  '-■   w amttJlBm (M«iu, isob), ■» 

-  *     ■      "HMD.    >Uf     Milta,"   il 

d  J52  (Rome,  1901) 


. Inawdin/Mi 

.    Mayr,   "  Die   ■ItchristlLcben   Begrnhniss 
JmirtJu  QuartnlKktift,  vol.  XT    **    ~":   "■ 


a  funeral  scaffold 


CATAFALQUE  (*  word  of  unknown 
forms  in  many  European  language!, 

or  temporary  itage),  a  movable  structure  or  wooa  sometimes 
richly  decorated,  erected  temporarily  at  funeral  ceremonies 
In  1  church  la  receive  (be  coffin  or' effigy  of  the  deceased;  also 
an  open  hearse  or  funeral  car. 

CATALAKI,  AHQELICA  (1780-1840),  Italian  Opera-singer, 
daughter  of  a  tradesman  at  Slnigaglia,  was  educated  at  the 
convent  of  Santa  Lucia  at  Gubbio,  where  her  magnificent 
soprano  voice,  of  extraordinary  compass  and  purity,  soon 
became  famous.  In  1795  she  made  her  dibit  on  the  stage  at 
Venice,  and  from  that  moment  every  impresario  m  Europe  was 
Jimious  to  engage  her.  For  nearly  thirty  yean  she  sang  at  all 
the  great  houses,  receiving  very  large  fees;  her  first  appearance 
In  London  being  at  the  King's  theatre  in  1006.  She  remained 
in  England,  a  prima  donna  without  a  serious  rival,  for  seven 
yean.  Then  she  was  given  the  management  of  the  opera  In 
Paris ,  but  this  resulted  in  fiwwr|«i  failure,  owing  to  the  incapacity 
and  extravagance  of  her  husband,  Captain  Vakhitgue,  whom 
■he  married  in  iSon.  But  her  continental  tour*  continued  to 
be  enormously  successful,  until  she  retired  In  1818.  She  Killed 
■t  Florence  In  i8jo,  where  she  founded  a  tree  singing  school  for 
girls-  and  her  charity  and  kindness  were  nTitmrn.^,  She  died 
of  cholmu  in  Palm  on  the  nth  of  June  1S40, 
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,  females  of  highly  nervous 
if  an  attack  is  usually  mental 
emotion  operating  either  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fright,  or 
more  gradually  in  the  way  of  prolonged  depression.  The  symp- 
toms presented  vary  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  difierentetUcka.  Sometimes  the  typical  features  of  the 
disease  are  exhibited  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  together 
with  a  italue-lilte  appearance  of  the  body  which  oil!  retain 
any  attitude  it  may  be  made  to  assume  during  the  continuance 
,  of  the  attack.  In  this  condition  the  whole  organic  and  vital 
functions  appear  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit 
consistent  with  life,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  simulate  actual 
death.  At  other  times  considerable  mental  excitement  wiH 
accompany  the  cataleptic  symptoms,  and  the  patient  wQI  sing 
or  utter  passionate  exclamations  during  the  fit,  being  all  the 
while  quite  unconscious.     The  attack  may  be  of  short  duration, 

houra,  and  in  some  rare  instances  persist  for  several  days;  and 
it  is  conceivsble  that  In  such  cases  the  appearances'  presto  ted 
might  be  mistaken  for  real  death,  as  is  alleged  to  have  occasion- 
ally happened.  Catalepsy  belongs  to  the  class  of  functional 
nervous  djsorden  (see  Muscle  amd  Nkrve  :  fanbfegy)  in  which 
morbid  physical  and  psychical  conditions  are  mixed  up.  Al- 
though it  is  said  to  occur  in  persons  in  perfect  health,  careful 
inquiry  will  usually  reveal  some  departure  from  the  normal  state, 
as  is  shown  by  the  greater  number  of  the  recorded  cases.  More 
particularly  is  this  true  of  females,  in  whom  some  form  of 
menstrual  derangement  is  generally  found  to  have  preceded 
the  cataleptic  affection.  Catalepsy  is  sometimes  associated  with 
.epilepsy  and  with  grave  forms  of  mental  disease.  In  ordinary 
cases,  however,  the  mental  phenomena  bear  close  resemblance 
to  those  witnessed  in  hysteria.  In  many  of  the  subjects  of 
catalepsy  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  weakness  of  the  will, 
whereby  the  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  cataleptic  state  is  not 
resisted  but  rather  in-some  measure  encouraged,  and  attacks 
may  thus  be  induced  by  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 

CATALOGUE  (a  Fr.  adaptation  of  the  Gr.  atOcya,  a  register, 
from  jozTnAirysu',  to  enrol  or  pick  out),  a  Hst  or  enumeration, 
generally  in  alphabetical  order,  of  persons,  things,  &c,  and 
particularly  of  the  contents  of  a  museum  or  library.  Atataiogut 
raisoHnfe  is  such  a  list  classified  according  to  subjects  or  on  some 
other  basis,  with  short  explanationi  and  notes.  (See  also  articles 
BtauocxirBTV  un>  Bibliology,  and  Libraries.) 

CATALONIA  (CoUftuta),  a  captaincy -general,  and  formerly 
a  province  of  Spain,  formerly  also  a  principality  of  the  crown 
of  Aragon;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  W-  by  Aragon, 
S.  by  Valencia,  and  E,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pop.  (1900) 
1,960,381;  area,  11,42;  sq.  m.  The  triangular  territory  of 
Catalonia  forms  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
A  full  account  of  the  physical  features,  and  of  the  modem 

b  given  in  the  articles  on  the  four  provinces  Barcelona,  Cerona, 
Lerida  and  Tarragona,  into  which  Catalonia  was  divided  in  1833. 
The  coast,  which  is  partly  sandy,  partly  rocky,  extends  about 
140  m.;  its  chief  harbours  are  those  of  the  capital,  Barcelona, 
of  Mataro,  of  Rosas  and  of  Tarragona.  The  surface  is  much 
broken  hy  span  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  direction  of  which  is 
generally  aouih.  Running  south-west  to  north-east,  and  united 
on  the  north  with  one  of  the  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  the  range 
of  the  Siena  Liens,  which  bisects  Catalonia,  and  forms  it* 
central  watershed.  The  principal  riven  are  the  Tec,  the  JJobri- 
gat,  and  the  Ebro  (,.».),  which  all  run  into  the  Mediterranean.' 
Nona  of  them  is  navigable.  The  climate,  in  spite  of  frequent 
mists  and  rains,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  occasional 
gnat  mid-day  heat,  is  healthy  and  favourable  to  vegetation. 
The  dwarf-palm,  orange,  lime,  and  olive  grow  In  the  wanner 
tracts;  and  on  the  higher  grounds  the  thorn-apple,  pomegranate, 
myrtle,  esparto  and  heaths  Sourish.    These  is  much  woodland. 
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bat  meadows  and  pastures  are  rare.  Main,  millet,  rye.  flu. 
liquorice  apd  fruits  of  all  sorts— especially  nuls.  almonds, 
oranges,  figs,  walnuts  and  chestnuts— ait  produced.     Wheat 
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Catalonia  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Spain,  and  formed  the  north-eastern  portion  of  ffispania 
Tarraconensls.  About  470  it  was  occupied  by  the  Alans  and 
Goths-  It  was  conquered  hy  the  Moon  ih.711,  but  these  invaders 
were  In  turn  dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  troop*  of 
Charlemagne  in  788.  Catalonia  was  subsequently  ruled  by 
French  counts,  who  soon,  however,  made  themselves  independent 
of  France.  By  the  marriage  of  Count  Raymond  Berenger  IV. 
of  Barcelona  with  Petronilla  of  Aragon,  Catalonia  became 
annexed  to  Aregcn;  but  this  union  was  frequently  severed. 
In  1640,  when  Philip  IV.  attempted  to  deprive  Calami 
rights  and  privileges,  it  gave  itself  up  to  Lot 
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CATALPA.  in  botany,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  family  Bipumi- 
aaat  and  containing  about  ten  species  in  America  and  eastern 
Asia.  The  beat  known  is  CaUlfa  bipwnitidii,  ■  native  of  the 
eastern  United  States  which  is  .often  cultivated  in  parks  and 
gardens.  It  b  a  stately  tree  with  large  heart-shaped  pointed 
leaves  and  pmjridca  of  white  hell-shaped  flowers  streaked  with 
yellow  and  brown  purple. 

CATALYSIS  (from  the  Cr.  earn,  down,  and  Mb.,  to  loosen) , 
in  chemistry,  the  name  given  to  chemical  actions  brought  about 
by  a  substance,  termed  the  "  catalyst,"  which  is  recovered 
■nchanged  after  the  action.  The  term  was  introduced  by 
Berzelius,  who  first  studied  such  reactions.  It  is  convenient  to 
divide  catalytic  actions  into  two  groups :— (1)  when  the  catalyst 
first  combines  with  one  of  the  reaction  components  to  form  ■ 
compound  which  immediately  reacts  with  the  other  components. 
the  catalyst  being  simultaneously  Liberated,  and  free  to  react 
with  more  of  the  undecomposed  first  component;  and  (1),  when 
the  catalyst  apparently  reacts  by  mere  contact.  The  theory  of 
catalysis  is  treated  under  Cannon.  Actum;  fn  that  article 
mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  1 


mature  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide,  is  heated 
0  350°,  oiygen  being  steadily  liberated,  and  the  manganese 
iioiide  being  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  action 
nay  be  captained  as  follows:— part  of  the  chlorate  reacts  with 
ho  manganese  dioxide  to  form  potassium  permanganate, 
hlorine  and  oiygen.  the  chlorine  subsequently  reacting  with 
he  permanganate  to  produce  manganese  dioiide,  potassium 
hloride  and  oiygen,  thus 
2KC10,+2MnO,  -  2KMn01-f-CI,+O,  =  2KCH-ZMnO,+3CV 


ecognised  when  little  dioiide  is  used.  Other  oxides  bring  about 
he  same  decomposition  at  temperatures  below  that  at  which 
he  chlorate  yields  oxygen  when  heated  alone;  but  since  such 
ubstances  as  kaolin,  platinum  black  and  some  other  finely 
Kiwdcred  compounds  exercise  the  same  effect,  it  follows  that  the 
-jrplanalion  given  above  is  not  quite  general.  Another  eiample 
s  Deacon's  process  for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  bypassing 
lydrochloric  acid  gas  mixed  with  air  over  heated  bricks  which 
tad  been  previously  impregnated  with  a  copper  sulphate  solution. 
[Tie  nitrous  gases  employed  in  the  ordinary  chamber  process  of 
nanufacturing  sulphuric  acid  also  act  catalytically.  Mention 
nay  be  made  of  the  part  played  by  water  vapour  in  conditioning 
nany  chemical  reactions.  Thus  sodium  will  not  react  with  dry 
hlorine  or  dry  oxygen;  carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  will 
tot  burn  in  perfectly  dry  oiygen,  neither  does  nitric  oride  give 
■cd  fumes  of  the  peroxide.  In  organic  chemistry  many  catalytic 
iclions  are  met  with.  In  the  class  of  reaction  known  as  "  con- 
densations." it  may  be  found  that  the  course  of  the  reaction  is 
Largely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  some  substance  which 
acts  calalylicalty.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  Friedel 
and  Craft's  reaction,  in  which  an  aromatic  compound  combines 
with  an  alkyl  haloid  in  the  presence  of  aluminium,  sine  or 
ferric  chloride.  It  seems  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  that  addition 
compounds  are  first  formed  which  subsequently  react  with  the 
re-formation  of  the  catalyst.  The  formation  of  benzoin  from 
bcnzaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  potassium  cyanide  is  another 
example;  this  action  has  been  investigated  by  C.  Bredig  and 
Stern  (Zal.  Eitklndum.,  1904,  10,  p.  5S1). 
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showed  that  combinatiot 
ordinary  temperatures  in 
More  energetic  combination  is  observed  if  the  metal  be  finely 
divided,  as,  for  Instance,  by  immersing  asbestos  fibres  in  a 
solution  of  platinum  chloride  and  strongly  heating.  The 
"  spongy  "  platinum  so  formed  brings  about  the  combination 
of  ammonia  and  oiygen  to  form  water  and  nitric  acid,  of  nitric 
oxide  and  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia  (ace  German  Patent,  1005, 
157,387),  and  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oiygen  to  form  sulphur 
trioxide.    The  fast  reaction,  which  receives  commercial  applicu- 

studied  by  M.  Bodenstein  and  W.  Pohl  (Zeis,  EUUmckim., 
1005,  "■  P-  373),  who  found  that  the  equilibrium  followed  the 
law  of  mass-action  (see  also  F.  W.  cluster,  ZtiL  OMrg.  CI™., 
1004.  41,  p.  4S3,  R.  Lucas,  Zal.  EUHr/Kka*.,  too;,  11,  p.  45;>- 
Othet  metals,  such  an  nickel,  iron,  &c,  can  also  react  as  catalysts. 
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The  use  of  finely  divided  nickel  (obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide 
in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  of  350°)  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  P.  Sabatier  and  J.  B.  Senderens;  a  summary 
of  their  results  is  given  in  the  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.t  1905  (viii.)  4, 
pp.  3 1 0-488.  Of  special  interest  is  the  condensation  of  acetylene. 
If  this  gas  mixed  with  hydrogen  be  passed  over  the  reduced 
nickel  in  the  cold,  the  temperature  may  rise  to  as  high  as  150°, 
the  acetylene  disappearing  and  becoming  replaced  by  a  substance 
like  petroleum.  If  the  nickel  be  maintained  at  200°,  and  the 
gases  circulated  for  twenty-eight  hours,  a  product,  condensible 
to  a  yellow  liquid  having  a  beautiful  fluorescence  and  boiling 
at  450,  is  obtained.  This  substance  closely  resembles  ordinary 
Pennsylvaniaxi  petroleum.  If  acetylene  be  passed  alone  over 
nickel  heated  to  20o°-3oo°,  a  mixture,  boiling  at  6o°-7o°  and 
having  a  green  colour  by  diffused  and  a  red  by  transmitted  light, 
was  obtained.  This  substance  closely  resembles  Caucasian 
petroleum.  The  decomposition  of  carbon  monoxide  according 
to  the  reaction  2CO^C+COa  is  purely  catalytic  in  the  presence 
of  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  iron,  so  long 
as  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount  (R.  Schenck  and  W.  Heller,  Ber.t  1905,  38,  pp.  2132, 
2139).  It  is  of  interest  that  finely  divided  aluminium  and 
magnesium  decompose  methane,  ethane,  and  ethylene  into 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  way  as  nickel.  Charcoal  at  3500 
also  reacts  catalytically;  for  example,  Senderens  found  that 
ethyl  alcohol  was  decomposed  by  animal  charcoal  into  methane, 
ethylene,  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide  and  a  little  carbon  dioxide, 
and  propyl  alcohol  gave  propylene,  ethane,  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrogen,  while  G.  Lemoinc  obtained  from  ethyl  alcohol 
and  wood  charcoal  a  mixture  of  acetaldchyde  and  hydrogen. 

CATAMARAN  (a  Tamil  word,  from  catle,  to  tie,  and  maram 
wood) ,  a  surf -boat  or  raft  used  by  the  natives  of  Madras  and  along 
the  Coromandcl  Coast  in  India.  It  is  usually  made  of  three  tree 
trunks  lashed  together,  the  centre  trunk  being  the  largest  and 
longest,  and  having  one  end  bent  upward  to  form  a  kind  of  prow. 
Catamarans  of  a  larger  sire  are  in  use  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America..  The  name  is  also  given  to  two  boats  lashed 
together.  Apparently  through  an  erroneous  connexion  with  cat, 
the  name  has  been  applied  to  a  noisy  scolding  woman. 

CATAMARCA,  an  Andean  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
lying  W.  of  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Tucuman  and  extending  to 
the  Chilean  frontier,  with  Los  Andes  and  Salta  on  the  N.,  Cordoba 
on  the  S.E.,  and  Rioja  on  the  S.  Pop.  (1895)  90,161;  (1004, 
estimate)  103,082;  area,  47,53 1  sq.  m.  The  surface  of  the 
province  is  extremely  broken,  the  Andes  forming  its  western 
boundary,  and  the  Aconquija,  -Ancaste,  Ambato,  Gulampaja 
and  other  ranges  traversing  it  from  north  to  south.  It  is  com- 
posed very  largely  of  high  plateaus  with  a  general  slope  southward 
broken  by  a  few  fertile  valleys.  The  greater  part  of  the  province 
is  arid  and  barren,  being  sheltered  from  the  moist,  eastern  winds 
by  the  high  mountain  barriers  of  Aconquija  and  Ancaste.  The 
rivers  are  small,  and  some  of  them  are  lost  in  the  barren,  sandy 
wastes.  Others,  especially  in  the  foothills  of  the  high  sierras, 
are  utilized  to  irrigate  the  fertile  valleys.  The  climate  of  some 
of  the  low,  sheltered  valleys  is  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy, 
but  on  the  open  plateaus  it  is  peculiarly  dry  and  bracing  and 
is  probably  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  province  include  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  iron,  coal  and  malachite,  but  of  these  only  copper 
and  silver  are  mined,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  Andalgala  district. 
Salt  deposits  also  exist,  but  are  worked  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Cereals,  alfalfa  and  fruit  are  grown.  Large  numbers  of  cattle, 
fattened  in  the  alfalfa  fields  of  Pucari,  Ttnogasta  and  Copaca- 
bana,  are  driven  into  northern  Chile  across  the  San  Francisco 
pass  (13,124  ft.  above  sea  level)  and  mules  are  bred  for  the 
Bolivian  market.  Wine  of  an  excellent  quality  is  produced 
and  exported.  Tanning  leather  is  another  industry  of  the 
province,  some  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  Catamarca  forests  being 
rich  In  tannin.  Catimarca  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Central 
railway  between  Cordoba  and  the  city  of  Catamarca,  its  capital, 
which  peases  around  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Siena  de 
Ancaste  and  makes  a  long  detour  to  Chumbirha ,  near  the 


frontier.  The  more  important  towns,  after  Catamarca,  the 
capital,  are  Andalgala  and  Tinogasta  with  populations  (esti- 
mated, 1904)  of  5000  to  6000  each.  Belen  is  the  oldest  Spanish 
settlement  in  the  province  and  was  founded  in  1 550,  being  called 
Barco  at  first.  The  population  is  largely  mixed  with  Indian 
blood. 

CATAMARCA  (San  Fernando  de  Catamarca),  capital  of  the 
above  province  on  the  Rio  del  Valle  de  Catamarca,  230  m.  (318 
m.  by  rail)  N.N.W.  of  Cordoba.  Pop.  (1895)  7397;  (190s* 
estimate)  8000,  with  a  large  percentage  of  mestizos.  Catamarca 
is  connected  by  railways  with  Rioja  and  Patquia  and  with 
Cordoba.  The  city  stands  in  a  narrow,  picturesque  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Ambato,  1772  ft.  above  sea  level.  The 
valley  is  highly  fertile,  partially  wooded,  and  produces  fruit  in 
abundance,  wine  and  some  cereals.  In  the  city  are  flour  mills 
and  tanneries,  and  among  its  exports  are  leather,  fruit,  wine, 
flour,  and  a  curious  embroidery  for  which  the  women  of  Cata- 
marca have  long  been  famous.  There  is  a  fine  church,  220  by  90 
ft. ,  and  a  national  college  occupies  the  old  Merced  convent.  The 
alameda  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  having 
a  reservoir  of  two  acres  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and  walks. 
Catamarca  was  founded  in  1685  by  Fernando  de  Mendoaa 
because  the  town  of  Chacra,  the  former  provincial  capital,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Catamarca,  had  been  found  unhealthy  and  subject 
to  inundations.  Previous  to  the  selection  of  Chacra  as  the 
provincial  capital,  the  seat  of  government  was  at  San  Juan  de 
Londres,  founded  in  x  $58  and  named  after  the  capital  of  England 
by  order  of  Philip  II.  in  honour  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary. 
The  arid  surroundings  of  Londres  led  to  its  partial  abandonment 
and  it  is  now  a  mere  village.  Cholla,  a  suburb  of  Catamarca,  is 
inhabited  wholly  by  Calchaqui  Indians,  a  remnant  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  region. 

CATANIA  (Gr.  Kaiane,  Rom.  CaUnax)y  a  city  and  episcopal 
see  of  Sicily,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Catania,  on  the 
east  coast,  59  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Messina,  and  151  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of 
Palermo  (102  m.  direct).  Pop.  (1881)  100,417;  (1905)  157,722. 
The  principal  buildings  are  handsome,  and  the  main  streets, 
meeting  in  the  Piazzo  del  Duomo,  are  fine.  The  cathedral  of 
S.  Agatha,  containing  the  relics  of  the  saint,  retains  its  three 
original  Norman  apses  (1091),  but  is  otherwise  a  large  baroque 
edifice.  The  monument  of  Don  Ferrando  d'Acunea,  a  Spanish 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  is  a  fine  early  Renaissance  work  (1494).  In  the 
west  portion  of  the  town  is  the  huge  Benedictine  abbey  of  S. 
Nicola  (now  suppressed),  the  buildings  of  which  occupy  an  area 
of  about  21  acres  and  contain  the  museum,  a  library,  observatory, 
&c.  The  church,  dating,  like  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  from 
1693-1735,  is  the  largest  in  Sicily,  and  the  organ,  built  in  1760 
by  Donato  del  Piano,  with  72  stops  and  2916  pipes,  is  very  fine. 
The  university,  founded  in  1444,  has  regained  some  of  its  former 
importance.  To  the  south  near  the  harbour  is  the  massive 
Castefl'  Ursino,  erected  in  1232  by  Frederick  II.  Remains  of 
several  ancient  buildings  exist,  belonging  in  the  main  to  the 
Roman  period.  The  theatre,  covered  by  a  stream  of  lava,  and 
built  partly  of  small  rectangular  blocks  of  the  same  material, 
though  m  the  main  of  concrete,  has  been  superimposed  upon  the 
Greek  building,  some  foundations  of  which,  in  calcareous  stone, 
of  which  the  seats  are  also  made,  still  exist,.  It  is  to6  yds.  in 
diameter,  and  is  estimated  to  have  accommodated  7000  spectators. 
Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Odeum,  of  similar  plan 
to  the  theatre  but  without  a  stage,  and  to  the  north  is  the  church 
of  S.  Mark  Rotonda,  originally  a  Reman  domed  structure, 
perhaps  part  of  a  bath.  To  the  north,  in  the  Piazza  Stesicoro, 
is  the  amphitheatre,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  has  been 
uncovered,  including  the  two  corridors  which  ran  round  the 
whole  building  and  gave  accent  to  the  seats,  while  a  part  of  the 
arcades  of  the  exterior  has  been  excavated  and  left  open;  the 
pillars  are  made  of  blocks  of  lava,  and  the  arches  of  brick.  The 
external  diameters  of  the  amphitheatre  are  410  and  348  ft,  while 
the  corresponding  diameters  of  the  arena  are  233  and  167  ft.  It 
k  tiros  the  third  largest  Roman  amphitheatre  known,  being 
surpassed  only  by  that  at  Verona  and  the  Colosseum. 

*  Thk  k  the  form  vouched  for  by  the  inscriptions. 


CATANZARO— CATAPULT 


at  mo;  other  Raima  fadMbp  also  exist  beneath  the  modem 
lows,  among  [he  beat  preserved  ot  which  may  be  Med  the 
public  baths  (TKmmu  Aiktilt-u)  under  tbt  cathedral,  ud  those 
■mdcttbechnrchafS-Uulsdcll'Iadlriuo.  Thentuuberof  baths 
h  remarkahle,  and  give*  some  idea  of  Ike  hoary  of  the  place  in 
Roman  times.  Their  em  Beat  |auajHBtllavi  la  accounted  tor  by 
their  burial  under  the  on.  The  majority  were  excavated  by 
.710-1786),  who  farmed  u  important 
private  coBecrJen  of  antiquities.    Of  the 


wine  (the  total  production  of  wil 
to  j  8,600,000  galkms  in  1903)  and  oiL  The  total  value  of  esoorts 
h  1005  was  £1,647,07),  and  of  imports  j£t,]i6,os5,  the  latter  in- 
dotting  notably  coal,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Umpleni, 
and  wheat,  from  Koaalan  porta.  The  hstbour  is  a  good  one,  and 
his  been  considerably  enlarged  since  i8j  j;  tittfloo  wis  voted 
in  1005  toward*  tbe  conpletion  of  the  harbour  work*  by  the 
Italian  xoTcrrnHnt.  Sulphide  of  carbon  la  produced  here;  and 
there  are  large  dyeworb,  and  a  factory  for  making  bed-truhing 

The  ancient  Cation  waa  founded  in  759  a.c  by  colonists  from 
Naios,  perhaps  on  tbe  she  of  en  earner  Steel  settlement— the 
nine  is  entirely  un-Grcek,  and  may  na  derived  from  saVow, 
which  in  tbe  Seel  language,  a*  taHnkm  in  Latin,  meant  ■  basin, 
end  would  thus  be  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  town. 
Charondas,  a  ciliien  of  Carina,  hi  famone  as  its  lawgiver,  but 
his  date  and  his  birthplace  are  alike  uncertain;  the  fragments 
preserved  of  his  laws  show  that  they  belong  to  a  somewhat 
primitive  period.  The  poet  Stesfcueraa  of  Himen  died  here. 
Very  little  is  heard  of  Catina  in  history  until  476  n.c,  arbca 
Hiero  I.  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leontinl,  repeopled  it  with 
5soo  Syrscusans  and  5000  Peloponneaiani,  and  changed  iu  nam* 
to  Aetna.  In  461  B.C.,  however,  with  the  help  of  Dueetrus  and 
the  Syrncusans,  the  former  inhabitants  recovered  posacadon  of 
their  city  and  revived  the  old  name,  Carina  was,  however,  an 
ally  of  Athens  during  the  Syracunn  eipedition  (415-413  B.C.), 
and  served  aa  tbe  Athenian  bang  of  opeitiona  In  the  eiufy  part 
of  the  war.  In  403  B.C.  it  waa  taken  by  Dionyaiua  of  Syracuae, 
who  plundered  the  city,  sold  the  Inhabitants  Into  slavery  and 
replaced  them  with  Campnnian  meroinariea.  In  tbe  First  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Sicily  to  be  taken  by  the 
Romans  (163  B.C.).  Marcarlua  constructed  a  gymnasium  here 
out  of  the  booty  ol  Syracuse.  In  113  B.C.  there  was  an  eruption 
of  Etna  so  violent  that  the  tit  he  on  the  territory  of  Carina  payable 
to  Rome  was  remitted  for  tot  years.  It  appears  to  nave  been  a 
nourishing  city  in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  but  lo  have  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  Sextus  Pompeiue.  It  became  a  Roman  uAonit 
under  Augustus,  and  It  is  from  this  period  that  the  fertile  plain, 
hitherto  called  the  plain  of  Leontinl,  begins  to  be  caked  the  plain 
of  Catina.  It  seems  tohave  been  at  thlatime  the  most  Important 
cily  in  the  bland,  to  judge  from  the  language  of  Strabo  and  the 
number  of  inscriptions  Found  there.  In  an.  151  a  lava  stream 
threatened  the  town  and  entered  tbe  amphitheatre,  which  fa  the 
time  of  Theodoric  had  fallen  Into  ruins,  as  is  dear  from  the  fact 
that  he  permitted  the  use  of  it*  fallen  stones  to  build  the  city 
wall.  It  was  recovered  hy  Beteatiui  in  <3S,  sacked  by  the 
Saracens  in  001  and  taken  by  the  Norman*.  The  latter  founded 
tbe  cathedral;  but  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
earthquake  in  1170,  and  devastated  by  Henry  VI.  in  1107-  It 
became  tbe  usual  residence  of  tbe  Aragonese  viceroys  of  tbe  13th 
and  1 4th  centuries.  In  1660  an  eruption  of  Etna  pan  ly  filled  up 
the  harbour,  but  spared  the  town,  which  was,  however,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1603,  Since  thai 
catastrophe  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  baa  not  further  suffered  from 
Its  proximity  to  Etna- 
See  A.  Holm,  Dm  alU  Ctamia  (Labetfc  1*73).  CT.  As.) 
CATAHZUtO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Calabria,  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Catenate,  ttis  It-  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (1001)  xijotj  (town);  31,005  (commune).  The  station  for 
the  town  (Catanzaro  Sala)  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  ronaartiag 


l»m.E. 

The  town 

enjoys  a  comparatively  cool  climate  in  summer,  and  commands 
fine  views.  Numeroua  wealthy  families  tqide  here,  and  the 
town  has  a  trade  in  olive  od,  auk  and  velvet.  The  castle,  built 
by  Robert  Gruimrd,  has  been  modernised,  and  so  has  the  cathe- 
dra].   The  see  was  founded  in  nai.    The  provincial  museum 


Magna  Gmeda,  and  a  few  pictures. 

CATAPxtVLL  (Cr.  sarin,  down,  #*Wmw,  leaf), 

arm  for  the  early  leaf-forme  produced  in  the  low 

1  part  of  a 

tuVMPTJIJ  (Let.  (oMOaua,  Cr.  esrniiikrit),  s  , 

for  warlike  erurjnes  of  the  cross-bow  type  used  by  tbe  ancients. 
Although  engines  of  war  appear  on  Assyrian  remains,  and  are 
BssnMhnrarl  in  1  Cfiromclm  xxvi.  1  5,  it  appears  that  Creek  armies, 
even  of  the  <tb  century,  did  not  possess  than,  and  the  first 
record  of  a  large  siege  train  in  H»«6imi  literature  is  ol  tbe  year 
•ao  a.c,  when  Dionysiut  I.  ol  Syracuse,  contemplating  an 
expedition  against  Carthage,  provided  himself  with  engines. 
From  Sicily  siege  engines  sound  their  way  some  years  later  into 
Greece;  they  were -used  by  Philip  of  Hacedon  at  the  siege  of 
Byzantium  in  340,  and  thereafter,  aa  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  rcajularhung  or  profrrain  na  firing  -of  armies,  artillery,  aa 

lamrasbsl  corps  to  work  it. 

Tha  war  engines  of  the  Romans,  during  the  republic  and  early 
prindpate,  are  of  the  same  type  aa  those  of  Alexander's  successors 
In  Greece.  They  are  usually  classed  aa  (a)  catapults  end  (e) 
ballistae  (XaasfUke.).  The  .  former  were  smaller  and  were 
used  with  arrows  for  what  is  now  called  direct  fire  (i.e.  at  Low 
angles  of  elevation);  the  latter  were  large  siege  engines  discharg- 
ing heavy  bolt*  or  atone*  at  n  high  angle  of  elevation,  like  the 


during  the  early  princtpate,  they 
an  found  a*  part  of  the  reguia- 
of  infantry  units. 


parts  of  the  cata- 
pult (sea  nsoatratiou)  were  Ibe 
frame,  the  propelling  gear,-  tbe 
trough    (corresponding    to    the  _ 
modem  barrel)  and  the  pedestal.    ■ 
The  frame  consisted  of  two  hori- 


ontal  b 


s  fori 


ing  t 


and 


bottom'  sills,   and  Iran 

upright  bars  mortised  Into  them.    The  three  open  spaces  01 

compartments,  resembling  narrow ,  windows,  between  these 
four  uprights  carried  tbe  propelling  and  laying  gear.  Tbe  pro- 
pelling gear  occupied  the  two  or        " 


aa  fastened  Lo  the  h 


sfu*  and  tightly  » 
in  the  two  skeins,  and  a  specially  strong  bowstring  joined  the 
tips  of  these  arms.  In  tbe  middle  compartment  was  the  hinged 
fore-end  of  the  trough,  which  was  at  rigbt  angles  to  the  frame 
and  at  the  hack  of  it.  The  trough  could  be  hud  for  elevation 
by  a  movable  prop,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  hanged  to  the 
trough,  while  the  lower  ran  up  and  down  a  sort  of  trail  fastened 
lo  the  pedestal.  The  whole  equipment  was  laid  for  "  hue  " 
by  turning  the  frame,  and, with  it  the  trough,  prop  and  trail 
by  a  pivot  in  the  head  of  tbe  pedestal.     Sliding  up,  and  down 

through  which  pasaed  the  middle  of  the  bowstring.  The  pedestal 
was  a  strong  and  solid  upright  resting  upon,  and  strutted  to, 
a  framework  on  the  ground;  its  upper  end,  as  mentioned 
above,  took  toe  pivot  of  the  frame  and  the  head  of  the  trait 


5°4 


CATARACT— CATASTROPHE 


On  coming  into  action  the  machine  was  laid  for  direction  and 
elevation.  The  block  and  with  it  the  bowstring  was  next  forced 
back  against  the  resistance  of  the  twisted  skeins  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  trough,  this  being  effected  by  a  windlass  attachment. 
The  trigger  being  then  pressed  or  struck  with  a  hammer,  the 
bowstring  was  released  from  the  block,  the  stiff  arms  were 
violently  brought  back  to  the  frame  by  the  untwisting  of  the 
skeins,  and  the  arrow  was  propelled  through  the  centre  "  window  " 
with  great  velocity.  A  small  machine  of  the  type  described 
weighed  about  85  lb,  and  sent  a  "  three-span  "  (26-in.)  arrow 
weighing  J  lb  at  an  effective  man-killing  velocity  somewhat 
over  400  yds. 

The  ballista  was  considerably  larger  and  more  expensive  than 
this.  In  Scipio's  siege  train,  at  the  attack  of  New  Carthage 
(Livy  xxvi.  47.  5),  the  number  of  the  ballistae  was  only  one-sixth 
that  of  the  catapults.  In  the  ballista  the  rear  end  of  the  trough 
(which  projected  in  front  of  the  frame)  always  rested  upon  the 
ground,  or  rather  was  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the  pedestal— 
which  was  a  heavy  trestle  construction — and  the  trough  was 
thus  restricted  to  the  angle  of  elevation,  giving  the  maximum 
range  (450).  Even  so  the  range  was  not  appreciably  greater  than 
that  of  a  catapult,  and  in  the  case  of  the  largest  ballistae  (ninety- 
pounder)  it  was  much  less.  These  enormous  engines,  which,  once 
in  position,  could  not  be  laid  on  any  fresh  target,  were  used 
for  propelling  beams  and  stones  rather  than  for  shooting  arrows, 
that  is,  more  for  the  destruction  of  material  than  for  man-killing 
effect  The  skeins  that  supplied  the  motive  force  of  all  these 
engines  were  made  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  twisted  rawhide, 
horsehair  rope,  and,  in  at  least  one  celebrated  case,  of  women's 
hair.  In  146  B.C. ,  the  authorities  of  Carthage  having  surrendered 
their  engines  to  the  Romans  in  the  vain  hope  of  staying  their 
advance,  new  ones  were  hurriedly  constructed,  and  the  women 
and  virgins  of  the  city  cut  off  their  hair  to  supply  the  needed  skeins. 

The  modern  implement  known  as  a  "  catapult "  is  formed  by 
a  forked  stick,  to  the  forks  of  which  are  attached  the  ends  of  a 
piece  of  elastic.  To  the  middle  of  this  elastic  a  pocket  is  fitted 
to  contain  a  bullet  or  small  stone.  In  use  the  forked  stick  is 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  pocket  drawn  back  with  the  right 
Aim  is  taken  and,  the  pocket  being  released,  the  missile  flies 
through  the  fork  of  the  stick.  Though  classed  as  a  toy,  this 
weapon  can  do  considerable  execution  among  birds,  &c,  when 
skilfully  used.  The  name  of "  catapult "  has  also  been  given  to 
a  bowling  machine  which  is  used  for  cricket  practice. 

CATARACT  (from  the  Lat.  form  cataracta  of  the  Gr.  xaroApajcnp, 
a  floodgate,  or  waterfall,  properly  something  which  rushes  down), 
a  downpour  of  water,  a  waterfall  The  earliest  use  in  English 
is  of  a  floodgate  or  portcullis,  and  this  survives  in  the  name  of  a . 
disease  of  the  eye  (see  Eye  :  Eye  Diseases) ,  in  which  the  crystalline 
lens  becomes  opaque,  and  forms  an  apparent  grating  over  the 
eye.  The  term  is  also  used  of  a  device  to  regulate  the  strokes  in 
certain  types  of  steam-engine. 

CATARGITJ  (or  Catarci),  LASCAR  (1825-1809),  Rumanian 
statesman,  was  born  in  Moldavia  in  November  1823.  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Walachian  family,  one  of  whose  members 
had  been  banished  in  the  17th  century  by  Prince  Matthew 
Bassaraba,  and  had  settled  in  Moldavia.  Under  Prince  Gregory 
Ghica  (1840-1856),  Catargiu  rose  to  be  prefect  of  police  at  Jassy. 
In  1857  he  became  a  member  of  the  Divan  ad  hocol  Moldavia, 
a  commission  elected  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(185$)  to  vote  on  the  proposed  union  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia. 
His  strongly  conservative  views,  especially  on  agrarian  reform, 
induced  the  Conservatives  to  support  him  as  a  .candidate  for 
the  throne  in  1859.  During  the  reign  of  Prince  Cuza  (1859- 
1866),  Catargiu  was  one  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  received 
much  assistance  from  his  kinsman,  Barbu  Catargiu  (b:  1807), 
a  noted  journalist  and  politician,  who  was  — affitw^  at 
Bucharest  on  the  aoth  of  June  186a.  On  the  accession  of  Prince 
Charles  in  May  1866,  Lascar  Catargiu  became  president  of  the 
council,  or  prime  minister;  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  co- 
operate with  his  Liberal  colleagues,  I.  C  Bratianu  and  C  A. 
Rosetti,  he  resigned  in  July.  After  eight  more  ministerial 
changes,  culminating  in  the  «at*4yna*ttc  agitation  of  1870* 


1871,  Catargiu  formed,  for  the  first  time  in  Rumanian  history, 
a  stable  Conservative  cabinet,  which  lasted  until  1876.  His 
policy,  which  averted  revolution  and  revived  the  popularity 
of  the  crown,  was  regarded  as  unpatriotic  and  reactionary  by 
the  Liberals,  who  resumed  office  in  1876;  and  a  proposal  to 
impeach  the  whole  Catargiu  cabinet  was  only  withdrawn  in  1878. 
Catargiu  remained  in  opposition  until  z88o,  when  he  formed 
another  cabinet,  taking  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior;  but  this 
administration  fell  after  seven  months.  In  the  Florescu  ministry 
of  March  1891  he  occupied  the  same  position,  and  in  December 
he  again  became  president  of  the  council,  retaining  office  until 
1895.  During  this  period  he  was  responsible  for  several  useful 
reforms,  chiefly  financial  and  commercial.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Bucharest  on  the  nth  of  April  1809. 

CATARRH  (from  the  Gr.  mtopp&,  to  flow  down),  a  term 
principally  employed  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages,  or  what  is  called 
in  popular  language  a  "  cold."  It  is  the  result  of  infection  by 
a  micro-organism  in  one  or  more  of  various  predisposing  con- 
ditions, damp,  chill,  fatigue,  &c  The  complaint  usually  begins 
as  a  nasal  catarrh  or  corysa  (Gr.  «6pw,  head),  with  a  feeling  of 
weight  about  the  forehead  and  some  degree  of  difficulty  in 
breathing  through  the  nose,  increased  on  lying  down.  Fits  of 
sneezing  accompanied  with  a  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  and  eyes  soon  follow,  while  the  sense  of  smell  and  to  some 
extent  that  of  taste  become  considerably  impaired.  There  is 
usually  present  some  amount  of  sore  throat  and  of  bronchial 
irritation,  causing  hoarseness  and  cough.  Sometimes  the  vocal 
apparatus  becomes  so  much  inflamed  (laryngeal  catarrh)  that 
temporary  loss  of  voice  results.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
feverishness  and  discomfort,  and  frequently  an  extreme  sensitive- 
ness to  cold.  After  two  or  three  days  the  symptoms  begin  to 
abate,  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  chest  becoming  thicker 
and  of  purulent  character,  and  producing  when  dislodged 
considerable  relief  to  the  breathing.  On  the  other  hand  the 
catarrh  may  assume  a  more  severe  aspect  and  pass  into  some 
form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  (see  Bronchitis)  or  inflnw»«^ 
(?.».). 

When  the  symptoms  are  first  felt  it  is  well  to  take  a  good 
purge,  and  to  encourage  free  perspiration  by  a  hot  bath,  some 
diaphoretic  drug,  as  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  being  taken  before 
retiring  to  bed.  Some  of  the  older  school  of  physicians  still  pin 
their  faith  to  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder.  When  the  cold  mani- 
fests itself  by  aches  and  pains  in  back  and  limbs,  aspirin 
taken  three  or  four  .times  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  will 
often  act  like  magic  Locally  a  snuff  made  of  menthol  1  part, 
ammonium  chloride  3  parts  and  boradc  acid  2  parts  will  relieve 
the  discomfort  of  the  nose. .  Also,  remembering  the  microbic 
origin  of  the  disease,  gargling  and  nasal  syringing  should  be  re- 
peated at  intervals.  As  soon  as  the  attack  shows  signs  of  sub- 
siding, a  good  tonic  and,  still  bettor,  a  change  of  air  are  very 
helpful. 

The  term  catarrh  is  used  in  medical  nomenclature  in  a  wider 
sense  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation  of  any  mucous  surface  in 
the  body,  which  is  accompanied  with  an  abnormal  discharge 
of  its-  natural  secretion,  hence  the  terms  gastric  catarrh,  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  4c. 

See  also  Respiratory  System:  Pafafogy,' and  Digestive 
Oroans,  Pathology  of. 

CATARRHINE  APE,  the  term  used  to  describe  those  apes 
which  have  the  nostrils  approximated,  the  aperture  pointing 
downward,  and  the  intervening  septum  narrow;  Hi&Hngiikhing 
features  of  both  the  lower  "doglike"  apes  (Cynomorpha)  and 
the  higher  "  manlike  "  apes  (Anthropomorpha).  The  Catarrhini 
are  restricted  entirely  to  the  Old  World,  and  include  the  gorilla, 
the  chimpansee  and  orang-utan. 

CATASTROPHE  (Gr.  xanurrpo^,  from  KaraoTpkfaiv,  to  over- 
turn), a  term  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama  for  the  change  in  the 
plot  which  leads  up  to  the  conclusion.  The  word  is  thus  used 
of  any  sudden  change,  particularly  of  a  violent  or  disastrous 
nature,  and  in  geology  of  a  cataclysm  or  great  convulsion  of 
the  earth's  surface. 
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CATAUXI*  a  numerous  cannibal  tribe  of  South  American 
Indians  of  the  Purus  river  district,  Brazil.  They  are  a  fine  war- 
like race,  with  remarkably  clear  complexions  and  handsome 
features;  round  wrists  and  ankles  they  wear  rings  of  twisted 
hair.  They  cultivate  mandioc,  and  make  pottery  and  bark 
canoes. 

CATAWBAS  (from  the  Choctaw  for  "  divided  "),  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  of  Siouan  stock;  formerly  the  dominant 
people  of  South  Carolina.  Some  of  their  divisions  extended 
into  North  Carolina.  They  are  now  almost  extinct,  but  were 
at  one  time  able  to  send  nearly  aooo  "  braves  "  into  battle. 
In  the  American  War  of  Independence  they  furnished  a  valuable 
contingent  to  the  South  Carolina  troops.  They  then  occupied 
a  number  of  small  towns  on  the  Catawba  river,  but  they  after- 
wards leased  their  land  and  removed  to  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokecs,  with  whom  they  had  been  formerly  at  war.  There, 
however,  they  did  not  long  remain,  but  returned  to  a  reservation 
in  their  original  district.  Their  affinities  have  not  been  very 
clearly  made  out,  and  by  Albert  Gallatin  they  were  grouped 
with  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Muskogees  and  Natchez.  A 
vocabulary  of  sixty  of  their  words  was  published  by  Horatio 
Hale  in  voL  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  in  1848;  and  a  much  fuller  list— about  300— collected 
by  Oscar  M.  Lieber,  the  geologist,  in  1856,  made  its  appearance 
in  vol.  ii.  of  Collections  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
1858.  Of  the  one  hundred  Catawbas  still  said  to  be  surviving, 
few,  if  any,  can  claim  to  be  full-blooded.  They  are  in  the 
Catawba  Reservation  in  York  county,  South  Carolina.  The 
name  is  familiar  in  connexion  with  the  white  American  wine, 
the  praises  of  which  have  been  sung  by  Longfellow.  The  grape 
from  which  the  wine  is  obtained  was  first  discovered  about  1801, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  river,  and  named  by  Major  Adlum 
in  1828,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  extensively  in  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  New  York,  and  especially  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

See  also  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Washington,  1907). 

CATCH  THE  TEN,  sometimes  called  Scotch  Whist,  a  game 
played  with  a  pack  of  36  cards,  from  ace,  king,  queen  to  six  in 
each  suit,  the  ace  being  highest  both  in  play  and  cutting.  In 
trumps,  however,  the  knave  ranks  highest.  Any  number  from 
two  to  eight  may  play.  If  an  even  number,  partners  are  cut  for; 
if  odd,  each  plays  for  himself.  An  odd  number  of  players  sit  as 
they  like;  four  players  sit  as  at  whist;  six  playing  in  two  sides 
sit  so  that  no  two  partners  shall  be  next  each  other;  six  playing 
three  sides  sit  so  that  two  opponents  shall  divide  each  pair; 
eight  are  arranged  in  alternate  pairs.  After  cutting,  the  cards 
are  dealt  according  to  the  number  of  players.  The  last  card 
is  turned  up  for  the  trump.  When  five  or  seven  play,  the  six 
of  spades  is  usually  omitted;  when  eight  play,  the  four  sixes  are 
thrown  out.  The  eldest  hand  leads  any  card  he  chooses  and 
all  must  follow  suit  if  able,  the  penalty  for  a  revoke  being  the 
loss  of  the  game.  The  tricks  are  not  kept  separate  but  gathered 
in  by  one  player  for  his  side.  At  the  end  of  the  deal  there  are 
six  hands  of  six  cards  on  the  table.  The  players  first  play  out 
the  first  two  hands,  next  the  second  two  and  finally  the  last  two, 
the  trump  card  remaining  on  the  table  until  the  first  four  hands 
are  played  out.  The  game  is  41  points,  the  object  of  the  play 
being  to  win  the  cards  which  have  a  special  value.  These  are, 
with  their  values:  knave  of  trumps  11,  ace  of  trumps  4,  king 
of  trumps  3,  queen  of  trumps  a,  ten  of  trumps  10.  All  other 
cards  have  no  counting  value.  As  the  ten  can  be  taken  by  any 
other  honour  the  object  is  to  "  catch  the  ten." 

CATECHISM  (from  Gr.  Kanjx^,  teach  by  word  of  mouth),  a 
compendium  of  instruction  (particularly  of  religious  instruction) 
arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  The  custom 
of  catechizing,  common  to  all  civilized  antiquity,  was  followed 
in  the  schools  of  Judaism  and  in  the  Early  Church,  where  it  helped 
to  preserve  the  Gospel  narrative  (see  Catechumen). 

The  catechism  as  we  know  it  is  intended  primarily  for  children 
and  uneducated  persons.  Its  aim  is  to  instruct,  and  it  differs 
from  a  creed  or  confession  in  not  being  in  the  first  instance  an 
act  of  worship  or  a  public  profession  of  belief.  The  first  regular 
catechisms  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  usual  oral  teaching 


of  catechumens,  and  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  Among  them  the  work  of  Notker  Labeo  and  of  Kero, 
both  monks  of  St  Gall,  and  that  of  Ottfried  of  Weissenburg  in 
Alsace  deserve  mention.  But  it  is  not  until  the  first  stirrings  of 
revolt  against  the  hierarchy,  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
that  they  became  at  all  widespread  or  numerous.  The  Waldenses 
of  Savoy  and  France,  the  Brethren  (small  communities  of  evan- 
gelical dissenters  from  the  medieval  faith)  of  Germany,  and  the 
Unites  Frairum  of  Bohemia  all  used  the  same  catechism  (one 
that  was  first  printed  in  1408,  and  which  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished till  1530)  for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  It  was 
based  on  St  Augustine's  Enchiridion,  and  considers  (a)  Faith, 
*.*.  the  Creed,  (b)  Hope,  iUt.  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  (c)  Love, 
ia.  the  Decalogue. 

The  age  of  the  Reformation  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  catechisms.  This  was.  but  natural  at  a  time 
when  the  invention  of  printing  had  thrown  the  Bible  open  to 
all,  and  carried  the  war  of  religious  opinion  from  the  schools 
into  the  streets.  The  adherents  of  the  "old"  and  the  "new" 
religions  alike  had  to  justify  their  views  to  the  unlearned  as 
well  as  to  the  learned,  and  to  give  in  simple  formulas  their 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Moreover,  in  the  uni- 
versal unrest  and  oversetting  of  all  authority,  Christianity  itself 
was  in  danger  of  perishing,  not  only  as  the  result  of  the  cultured 
paganism  of  the  Renaissance,  but  also  through  the  brutish 
ignorance  of  the  common  folk,  deprived  now  of  their  traditional 
religious  restraints.  To  the  urgency  of  this  peril  the  reformers 
were  fully  alive;  and  they  sought  its  remedy  in  education. 
"  Let  the  people  be  taught,"  said  Luther, "  let  schools  be  opened 
for  the  poor,  let  the  truth  reach  them  in  simple  words  in  their 
own  mother  tongue,  and  they  will  believe." 

Catechisms  of  the  Chief  Religious  Communions. — (a)  Evangelical 
(Lutheran  and  Reformed) . — It  was  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry, 
as  revealed  by  the  horrors  of  the  Peasants'  War  of  2524-2;,  and 
his  pastoral  visitation  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony  1525-1527, 
that  drew  the  above  exclamation  from  Luther,  and  impelled  him 
to  produce  his  two  famous  catechisms  (1529).  In  1520  he 
had  brought  out  a  primer  of  religion  dealing  briefly  with  the 
Decalogue,  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  Justus  Jonas, 
Johannes  Agricola  and  other  leaders  had  done  something  of  the 
same  kind.  Now  all  these  efforts  were  superseded  by  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  meant  for  the  people  themselves  and  especially 
for  children,  and  by  his  Larger  Catechism  intended  for  clergy 
and  schoolmasters.  These  works,  which  did  much  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  German  people,  were  set  among  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  powerfully  influenced 
other  compilations.  The  Smaller  Catechism,  with  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  was  made  the  Rule  of  Faith  in  Denmark  in  1 537. 

In  this  same  year  (1537)  John  Calvin  at  Geneva  published 
his  catechism  for  children.  It  was  called  Instruction  and 
Confession  of  Faith  for  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  Geneva  (a  reprint 
edited  by  A.  Rilliet  and  T.  Dufpur  was  published  in  1878),  and 
explained  the  Decalogue,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Sacraments.  Though  it  was  meant,  as  he  said,  to  give 
expression  to  a  simple  piety  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  profound 
knowledge  of  religions  truth,  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who 
knew  little  of  the  child  mind,  and,  though  it  served  as  an  admir- 
able and  transparent  epitome  of  his  famous  Institutes,  it  was  too 
long  and  too  minute  for  the  instruction  of  children.  Calvin  came 
to  see  this,  and  in  1542,  after  his  experience  in  Strassburg, 
drafted  a  new  one  which  was  much  more  suitable  for  teaching 
purposes,  though,  judged  by  modern  standards,  still  far  beyond 
the  theological  range  of  childhood.  It  was  used  at  the  Sunday 
noon  instruction  of  children,  on  which  Calvin  laid  much  stress, 
and  was  adopted  and  similarly  used  by  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Reformed  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  used  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1 562-1 563),  "sweet- 
spirited,  experiential,  clear,  moderate  and  happily-phrased," 
mainly  the  work  of  two  of  Calvin's  younger  disciples,  Kaspar 
Olevianus  and  Zacharias  Ursinus.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
set  forth  by  order  of  the  elector,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
I  accepted  symbol  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and  is  noteworthy  for  its 
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emphasis  on  the  less  controversial  aspects  of  the  Genevan  theo- 
logy. As  revised  by  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1619,  this  catechism 
became  the  standard  of  most  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
central  Europe,  and  in  time  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed 
churches  of  America.  Other  compilations  were  those  of  Oecdlam* 
padius  (Basel,  1526),  Leo  Juda  (Zurich,  1534)1  and  Bultinger 
(Zurich,  1555).  In  France,  after  Calvin's  day,  the  Reformed 
church  usea\  besides  Calvin's  book  the  catechisms  of  Louis 
Capetl  (1619),  and  Charles  Drelincourt  (1642),  and  at  the  present 
time  Bonnefon's  Nouveau  CaUckisme  Utmentaire  (14th  ed.,  1900) 
seems  most  in  favour.  In  Scotland  both  Calvin's  Geneva 
Catechism  and  then  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  translated 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly  and  annotated.  In  1 592  these 
were  superseded  by  that  of  John  Craig,  for  a  time  the  colleague 
of  John  Knox  at  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Since  1648  the  standard  Presbyterian  catechisms  have  been 
those  compiled  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  presented 
to  parliament  in  1647,  and  then  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (July  1648)  and  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  (January  1649).  The  Larger  Catechism  is 
"tor  such  as  have  made  some  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion,"  but  is  too  detailed  and  minute  for 
memorizing,  and  has  never  received  anything  like  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  "  for  such  as  are  of 
weaker  capacity."  The  work  was  done  by  a  committee  presided 
over  first  by  Herbert  Palmer,  master  of  Queens',  Cambridge, 
and  then  by  Anthony  Tuckney,  master  of  Emmanuel.  The 
scriptural  proof  texts  were  added  at  the  request  of  the  English 
parliament.  In  his  negotiations  with  the  parliament  in  1648 
Charles  I.  offered  to  license  the  printing  of  the  catechism,  but, 
as  the  negotiations  were  broken  off,  this  was  not  done.  The 
Shorter  Catechism,  after  a  brief  introduction  on  the  end,  rule  and 
essence  of  religion,  is  divided  into  two  parts: — I.  The  doctrines 
we  are  to  believe  (1)  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  (2)  concerning 
the  decrees  of  God  and  their  execution — (a)  in  creation  and 
providence,  (6)  in  the  covenant  of  works,  (c)  in  the  covenant  of 
grace;  II.  The  duties  we  are  to  perform  (1)  in  regard  to  the  moral 
law,  (2)  in  regard  to  the  gospel — (a)  inward  dudes,  i*.  faith  and 
repentance,  (b)  outward  duties  as  to  the  Word,  the  sacraments 
and  prayer.  It  has  107  questions  and  answers,  while  that  of  the 
Anglican  Church  has  but  24,  grouping  as  it  does  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  also  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  instead 
of  dealing  with  them  singly.  Though  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
closely  associated  as  this  has  been  from  the  first  with  Scottish 
public  elementary  education,  has  had  very  great  influence  in 
forming  and  training  the  character  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
America  and  the  British  colonies,  it  is,  like  most  other  catechisms 
drawn  up  by  dogmatic  theologians,  more  admirable  as  an  epitome 
of  a  particular  body  of  divinity  than  as  an  instruction  for  the 
young  and  the  unlearned.  Its  use  is  now  generally  preceded  by 
something  more  adapted  to  the  child-mind,  and  this  is  true  also 
in  other  communions  and  in  the  case  of  other  catechisms. 

(b)  Roman  Catholic.— -There  was  no  universal  catechism 
published  by  the  Latin  Church  before  the  council  of  Trent,  but 
several  provincial  councils,  e.g.  in  Germany  and  Scotland 
(where  Archbishop  Hamilton's  catechism  appeared  in  155s  and 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  church  by  the  parish  priest),  moved  in 
self-defence  along  the  lines  already  adopted  by  the  reformers. 
The  council  of  Trent  in  1563  resolved  on  an  authoritative  work 
which  was  finally  carried  through  by  two  small  papal  commis- 
sions, and  issued  in  1566  by  Pirns  V.  (Eng.  trans,  by  Donovan, 
Dublin,  1829).  Being  uncatechetkal  in  torn  and  addressed  to 
the  clergy  rather  than  to  the  people,  it  missed  its  intention,  and 
was  superseded  by  others  of  less  exalted  origin,  especially  by  those 
of  the  Jesuit  Peter  Canisius,  whose  Summa  Doctrinae  et  Institu- 
tienk  Christianas  (1 554)  and  its  shorter  form  (1556)  were  already 
in  the  field.  The  catechisms  of  BeHanmne  (1603)  and  Bossuet 
(1687)  had  considerable  vogue,  and  a  summary  of  the  former 
known  as  Schema  de  Parvo  was  sanctioned  by  the  Vatican 
coundi  of  1870.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole 
has  never  had  any  one  official  catechism,  each  bishop  being 
allowed  to  settle  the  matter  for  his  own  diocese.    In  England 


lise  Roman  CathoBc  bishops  have  agreed  on  the  use  of  what  is 
known  as  "  The  Penny  Catechism,"  which  is  very  lucid  and  well 
constructed. 

(c)  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.— Peter  Mogilas,  metropolitan 
of  Kiev,  drew  up  in  1643  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church.  This  bulwark  against  the  en* 
croaclnnents  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Reformed  Church  was 
standardized  by  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  in  1672.  A  smaller 
catechism  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1723. 
The  catechisms  of  Levshin  Platon  (1762)  and  V.  D.  PhUaret 
(1830),  each  in  his  day  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  are  bulky 
compilations  which  cannot  be  memorized,  though  there  is  a 
short  introductory  catechism  prefaced  to  Philaret's  volume 
(Eng.  trans,  in  Blackmore's  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church, 
1845).  These  works  are  not  to  any  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  but  are  used  by  the  Russian  clergy  and  schoolmasters 
as  guides  in  giving  instruction.  The  Coptic  and  Armenian 
churches  also  have  what  H.  Bonar  describes  as  "  mere  pretences 
at  catechisms." 

(<Q  Anglican.— The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
included  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  between  the  Orders 
for  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  It  has  two  parts:  (i.)  the  bap* 
tismal  covenant,  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  drawn  up  probably  by  Cranmer l  and  Ridley  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  variously  modified  between  then  (1549)  and 
1 661;  (ii.)  the  meaning  of  the  two  sacraments,  written  on  the 
suggestion  of  James  I.  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604 
by  John  Overall,  then  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  afterwards  bishop 
successively  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  and  of  Norwich.  This 
supplement  to  what  had  become  known  as  the  Shorter  Catechism 
established  its  use  as  against  the  longer  one,  King  Edward 
VIth*s  CaUckisme,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  1553  by  John 
Ponet  or  Poynet,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  then  revised  and 
enlarged  in  1570  by  Alexander  Nowell,  Overall's  predecessor  as 
dean  of  St  Paul's.  The  Anglican  catechism  with  occasional 
modification,  especially  in  the  sacramental  section,  is  ased  not 
only  in  the  Church  of  England  but  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  British  dominions  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  the  rubric  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  by  the  50th 
.canon  of  1603  the  clergy  are  enjoined  to  teach  the  catechism 
in  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays  after  the  second  lesson  at 
Evening  Prayer.  This  custom,  long  fatten  into  disuse,  has 
largely  been  revived  during  recent  years,  the  children  going  to 
church  for  a  special  afternoon  service  of  which  catechizing 
is  the  chief  feature.  Compared  with  the  thoroughness  of  most 
other  catechisms  this  one  seems  very  scanty,  but  it  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  memorized,  and  its  very  simplicity  has  given  it 
a  firm  hold  on  the  inner  life  and  conscience  of  devout  members 
of  the  AagBcan  communion  throughout  the  world. 

(e)  Other  Communions.— Aimoet  every  section  of  the  church, 
e.g.  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  has  its  catechism  or  catechisms, 
but  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated  only  a  few  need  be 
mentioned.  The  Sodnians  embodied  their  tenets  in  the  larger 
and  smaller  works  drawn  up  by  Fansto  Sossini  and  Schmals, 
and  published  at  Rakowin  Poland  in  1605;*  modem  Unitarians 
have  modem  catechisms.  .The  Quakers  or  Friends  possess  a 
kind  of  catechism  said  to  have  been  written  by  George  Fox  in 
1660,  in  which  hither  and  son  are  respectively  questioner  and 
answerer,  and  an  interesting  work  by  Robert  Barclay,  in  which 
texts  of  Scripture  form  the  replies.  Congregationalists  for  some 
time  used  Isaac  Watts's  Catechisms  for  Children  and  Youth 
(1730),  since  superseded  by  the  manuals  of  J.  H.  Stowell,  J.  H. 
Riddette  and  others.  In  1808  the  National  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  in  England  and  Wales  published 

1  Cranmer  had  published  a  separate  and  larger  catechism  on  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  Justus  Jonas  in  1548;  note  also  Allen's  Case- 
ckisme,  A  Christen  Instruction  of  the  PrincipaU  Pointes  of  Christm 
Religion  (1551). 

9  A  Latin  edition  in  1609  was  dedicated  to  James  I.  of  England. 
The  British  Houses  of  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  ordering  aO 
copies  of  it  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  again  in  1652  when  another 
edition  appeared.  An  English  translation,  probably  by  John  Bid)* 
—  printed  in  Amsterdam  and  widely  circulated. 
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»o  EmpHasI  Fra  CHrck  CoiaMtm,  the  work  of  ■  eornstHUe 
(Convened  by  Rev,  Hugh  Price  Hughes)  comprising  Congregatioo- 
alisis,  Baptists,  Methodists  (Weslcyan,  Primitive  and  others), 
xodFrtsbyteriera,  arid  thus  representing  directly  or  in  directly  the 
heliefsof  si ityor  seventy  mill io ns  ol  avowed  Christians  in  all  parts 
o!  the  world,  a  striking  example  of  inter-denominational  unity. 
Mote  remarkable  still  in  some  respects  is  The  School  Cakthlim, 
issued  in  1907  by  a  conference  of  members  of  the  Reformed 
churche*  in  Scotland,  -which  met  on  the  invitation  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  its  compilation  representatives  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  co-operated,  and  the  book  though  "  not 
designed  to  supersede  the  distinctive  catechism*  officially  recog- 
nised by  the  several  churches  for  the  instruction  of  their  own 
children,"  certainly  "  commends  Itself  ss  suitable  for  use  In 
schools  where  children  of  various  churches  are  taught  together." 
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See  Ehrenieucller,  Caelacku  in  Xafeibsnui  (1857):  P.  Schafl, 
Ktilorj  of  Ik  Crtcii  0/  a,;i<™fom  (j  vols.;  1076-1*77);  Mitchell. 
Caleclriiml  0/  At  Sitexd  Rrfarmalwn  (188;);  C.  Achelis.  LthtMch 
tit  trait.  Throlatit  (s  voh.,  iBoBk   l~  Pulkin.  flilBn  0/  Ms  Bttk 

Jf  Ctmymn  Prayrr.  pp.  tm-xat i  E.  A.  Kaon,  F ojlerl  and  Tmclurl 
ion)  r.h?..  m.  and  iv.;  W.  Beveridge.'*-S'^fi"'^",/'*«  fetl- 
musltr  Assembly  (1004},  eh.  x.  [A.  J.  C.) 

CATECHU,  or  CtrrcH  (Malay,  tadai),  an  extract  obtained 
from  several  plants,  Its  chid  source*  being  the  wood  of  two 

Tbii  extract  Is  known  as  black  catechu.  A  similar  extract, 
known  in  pharmacy  as  pale  catechu  (Catrcku  pallidum),  and 
in  general  commerce  as  gambir,  or  (errs  japtrnica,  h  produced 
from  the  leaves  of  Unasria  r ambir  and  U.  acida,  cincboneceous 
plants  growing  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.    A  third  product 

the  fruits  of  the  areca  or  betel  palm,  -<r«a  ialetkn. 

forms.  The  first  and  best  quality,  known  as  Pegu  catechu, 
is  obtained  In  blocks  externally  covered  with  large  leaves;  the 
second  and  less  pure  variety  is  in  masses,  which  have  been 
moulded  in  sand;  and  the  third  consists  of  Urge  cubes  packed 
in  coarse  bags.  The  wood  ol  the  two  species  ol  Aiocia  yielding 
eatechn  is  taken  for  the  manufacture  irhen  the  trees  have  attained 
a  diameter  of  about  1  ft.  The  bark  is  stripped  off  and  used  for 
tanning,  and  the  trunk  is  split  up  into  small  fragments,  which 
are  covered  with  water  and  boiled.  When  the  extract  has  be- 
come sufficiently  thick  it  is  cast  into  the  forms  in  which  the 
catechu  is  found  in  commerce.  Catechu  so  prepared  is  a  dark 
brown,  or,  in  mass,  almost  black,  substance,  brittle,  and  having 
generally  a  shining  lustre.  It  is  astringent,  with  a  sweetish 
taste.  In  cold  water  it  disintegrates,  and  in  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  acetic  acid  and  strong  caustic  alkali  it  Is  completely  dis- 
tolved.  Chemically  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  peculiar  variety 
of  tannin  termed  catechu- tannic  acid  with  catechinor  catechuic 
add,  and  a  brown  substance  due  to  the  alteration  of  both  these 
principles.  Catechu-tan nic  acid  is  an  amorphous  body  soluble 
b  cold  water,  while  catechin  occurs  in  minute,  white,  silky, 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  cold  water. 
A  very  minute  proportion  of  cpiercetin,  a  principle  yielded  by 
quercitron  bark,  has  been  obtained  from  catechu. 

Gambir,  which  is  similar  in  chemical  composition  to  ordinary 
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ives  and  young  twigs, 
and  these  are  boiled  down  in  shallow  pans.  The  juice  is  strained 
off,  evaporated,  and  when  sufficiently  concentrated  is  cast  into 
shallow  boxes,  where,  as  it  hardens  and  dries,  it  is  cut  into  small 

Gambir  and  catechu  are  extensively  employed  in  dyeing  and 
tanning.  For  dyeing  they  have  been  in  use  in  India  from  the 
moat  remote  period,  but  it  was  only  during  the  10th  century 
that  they  were  placed  on  the  list  of  European  dyeing  substances. 
Catechu  is  fixed -by  oxidation  of  the  colouring  principle,  catechin, 
on  the  cloth  after  dyeing  or  printing;  and  treated  thus  it  yields 
a  variety  of  durable  tints  of  drabs,  browns  and  olives  with 
different  mordants  (ace  Dvsiitc).  The  principal  consumption 
of  catechu  occurs  in  the  preparation  ol  fibrous  substances  expaaed 
to  water,  such  as  fishing-lines  and  nets,  and  for  colouring  stout 
canvas  used  lor  covering  boxes  and  portmanteaus  under  the  name 
of  tanned  canvas.  Black  catechu  is  official  in  moat  pharma- 
copoeias except  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  pale  catechu  is 
the  official  drug.  The  actions  and  use*  of  the  two  are  aimlar, 
but  black  catechu  is  the  more  powerful.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  twenty  grains.  The  pulvii  cottdnt  CDXjpniitus  contains  catechn 
and  kino,  and  may  be  given  in  dose*  twice  1*  large  aa  those 
named.  The  drug  has  the  action*  and  uses  of  tannic  acid,  not 
owing  to  the  relative  insolubility  ol  catechu- tannic  acid,  it  is 
mote  valuable  than  ordinary  tannic  acid  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery 
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beginning  the  Apostles  themselves  seem  to  have  under- 
taken this  duty,  and  the  instruction  wa*  apparently  given  after 
baptism,  for  in  Acts  if.  41,  41,  we  are  told  that  "they  that 
gladly  received  the  word  were  baptized  .  .  .  and  they  continued 
tledfaslly  in  the  Apostles'  teaching."  There  arc  two  instances 
in  the  New  Testament  where  reference  Is  made  to  individual 
Instruction  In  this  technical  sense.  Luke  (I.  4)  in  dedicating  the 
third  Gospel  to  Theophilus  tells  him  that  his  aim  in  writing  the 
book  was  "  that  thou  mightest  have  certainty  in  the  things  in 
which  thou  Ins  been  instructed  "  («iiijv<j#iji),  and  we  are  told 
that  Apollo*  was  instructed  (xaTitCTf,*™t)  "  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord"  (Acts  iviii.  15). 

With  the  development  of  Christianity  the  instruction  became 
more  definite  and  formal.  It  is  probable  that  the  duty  of 
Instructing  converts  wa*  assigned  to  "  the  teachers,"  who  are 
anked  by  Paul  immediately  after  the  Apostles 
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In  the  Didaike,  or  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 

given  to  candidates  for  baptism  in  early  times.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  Dtduac  was  used  a*  a  manual  for  cate- 
chumens for  several  centuries.  Atbanasius  {Fatal  Epistles,  30), 
for  Instance,  says  that  "  it  was  appointed  by  the  Fathers  to  be 
read  by  those  Who  arc  just  recently  coming  to  us,  and  wish  to  be 
instructed  in  the  word  of  godliness "  (aarvxcTiiftu  rir  rijs 
■fcnsttia  Xayv).  The  instruction  prescribed  by  the .Didathe 
a  very  largely  ethical,  and  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
more  elaborate  doctrinal  teaching  which  came  into  vogue  in 
later  days.  The  Sktpkci  cj  II  amis  too  is  another  book  which 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  ol  calechesis,  for 
Euscbius  says  that  ft  *  was  deemed  most  necessary  for  those 
Who  have  need  of  elementary  instruction  "(Ettles.  Hill.  iii.  3-6). 
With  the  rise  of  theological  controversy  and  the  growth  of 
heresy  catechetical  Instruction  became  of  vital  importance  t* 
the  Church,  and  much  greater  importance  was  attached  to  it. 
After  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  it  was  regarded  as  essential 
that  the  candidate  far  baptism  should  not  only  be, acquainted 
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with  the  spiritual  truths  and  ethical  demands  which  form  the 
basis  of  practical  Christianity,  but  should  also  be  trained  in 
theology  and  the  interpretation  of  the  creeds.  Two  books  have 
been  preserved  which  throw  a  striking  light  upon  the  trans- 
formation which  had  taken  place  in  the  conception  of  catechol*; 
ti)  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;  (a)  the 
DerudibusCateckisandis  of  Augustine.  Cyril's  Lectures  may  be 
termed  the  Pearson  on  the  Creed  of  the  4th  century.  He  takes 
each  article  separately,  discusses  it  clause  by  clause,  explains 
the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  justifies  each  statement  from 
Scripture.  Augustine's  treatise  was  written  at  the  request  of  a 
catechist,  named  Deogratias,  who  had  asked  him  for  advice. 
After  replying  to  the  question  of  Deogratias,  and  giving  sundry 
counsels  as  to  the  best  method  of  interesting  catechumens, 
Augustine  concludes  by  giving  a  model  catechetical  lecture, 
in  which  he  covers  the  whole  of  biblical  history,  beginning  from 
the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  laying  particular  stress  on 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  Scripture.  Cyril  and  Augustine  differ,  as 
we  should  expect,  in  the  doctrines  which  they  select  for  emphasis, 
but  they  both  agree  in  requiring  a  knowledge  of  sound  doctrine 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  references  to  catechumens  in  Patristic 
literature,  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  system  is  often 
very  deficient,  and  upon  some  points  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  experts*  The  following  are  the 
most  important  questions  which  come  under  consideration. 

1.  The  Classification  of  Catechumens. — Bingham  and  many  of  the 
older  writers  held  that  there  were  four  classes  of  catechumens, 
representing  different  stages  in  the  process  of  instruction:  (a)  "The 
inquirers  "  whose  interest  in  Christianity  had  been  sufficiently  aroused 
to  make  them  desire  further  information,  and  who  received  private 
and  individual  instruction  from  the  teachers  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  second  class,  (b)  "  The  hearers  "  (audientes), 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
sermons  and  exhortations,  (c)  The  trostratt  or  genu  flectentes,  who 
were  allowed  also  to  take  part  in  the  prayers,  id)  The  electi  or 
competenlcs,  who  had  completed  the  period  of  probation  and  were 
deemed  ready  to  receive  baptism.  Modern  scholars,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  deny  that  there  is  sufficient  basis  to  justify  this 
elaborate  classification,  and  think  that  its  advocates  have  confused 
the  catechumcnatc  with  the  system  of  penance.  The  evidence  does 
not  seem  to  warrant  more  than  two  classes,  (a)  the  audientes,  who 

;  in  the  initial  stages  of  their  training,  (b)  the  competentes,  who 
(qualified  for  baptism. 

2.  The  Relation  of  Catechumens  to  the  Church. — Catechumens  were 
allowed  of  course  to  attend  church  services,  but  at  a  certain  point 
were  dismissed  with  the  words  "  Itc  catechurocni,  missa  est."  The 
moment  at  which  the  dismissal  took  place  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, and  it  is  not  dear  whether  the  catechumens  were  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  portion  of  the  Communion  service,  and  if  so,  whether  as 
spectators  or  as  partial  participants.  A  passage  in  Augustine  seems 
to  imply  that  in  some  way  they  shared  in  the  Sacrament,  "that 
which  they  (the  catechumens)  receive,  though  it  be  not  the  Body  of 
Christ,  is  yet  an  holy  thing  and  more  holy  than  the  common  food 
which  sustains  us,  because  it  is  a  Sacrament  "  (De  feecatorum  mentis, 
u\  42).  The  explanation  of  these  words  has  occasioned  considerable 
Controversy.  Many  scholars  hold  (and  this  certainly  seems  the 
most  natural  interpretation)  that  consecrated  bread  was  taken  from 
the  Eucharist  and  given  to  the  catechumens.  Bingham,  however, 
maintains  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  consecrated  bread,  but  to 
salt,  which  was  given  to  them  as  a  symbol  "  that  they  might  learn 
to  puree  and  cleanse  their  souls  from  sin." 

3.  The  Duration  of  the  Training — Various  statements' with  regard 
to  the  duration  of  the  catechumenical  training  are  found  in  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  for  instance,  fix 
it  at  three  years;  *  the  synod  of  Elvira  at  two.1  The  references  in 
the  Fathers,  however,  imply  that  for  practical  purposes  it  was 
Kmited  to  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  Very  probably,  however,  the 
forty  days  of  actual  instruction  were  preceded  by  a  period  of 
probation. 

4.  The  Relation  between  the  Catechumenate  and  Baptism, — Cate- 
chetical instruction  was  designed  as  a  preliminary  to  baptism. 
There  were  two  directions,  however,  in  which  this  purpose  was 
enlarged:  (a)  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  when  infant 
baptism  was  introduced,  those  who  bad  been  baptised  in  infancy 
were  excluded  from  the  catechetical  training,  or  that  instruction 
was  deemed  unnecessary  in  their  case,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  no  definite  reference  to  their  admission.  The  custom  of 
postponing  baptism,  which  was  very  general  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries,  probably  made  such  cases  more  rare  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  so  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  them 


in  connexion  with  the  catechumenate.  (b)  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  famous  catechetical  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Carthage  was  restricted  to  candidates  for  baptism. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "  catechetical  "  is  used  in  a  much  wider  sense 
when  applied  to  the  lectures  of  Origen  than  when  used  of  the 
addresses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  instruction  "  of  Origen  was 
given  to  all  classes  of  Christians,  and  not  merely  to  those  who  were 
in  the  initial  stages. 

5.  Characteristics  of  (he  Catechumenical  Training. — Besides  in- 
struction there  were  some  other  important  features  connected 
with  the  catechumenate.  (a)  The  duty  of  confession  was  impressed 
on  the  candidates.  (6)  The  ceremony  of  exorcism  was  often  per- 
formed in  order  to  free  the  catechumen  from  evil  spirits,  (c)  At  a 
certain  point  in  the  training  the  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments were  delivered  to  the  Candidates  by  the  bishop  with  much- 
impressive  ceremonial.  This  teaching  constituted  the  holy  secret " 
or  mystery  "  (disdplina  arcani)  of  Christianity,  and  could  only^be 
imparted  to  those  who  were  qualified  to  receive  it.  The  acquisition 
of  this  arcanum  was  regarded  as  the  most  essential  element  in  the 
catechetical  discipline,  and  marked  off  its  possessors  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  conception  of  the 
"  Holy  Secret "  came  into  the  Church  originally  from  the  Greek 
mysteries,  and  that  much  of  the  ceremonial  connected  with  the 
catechumenate  and  baptism  was  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Authorities. — Cyril,  Catechesesi  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Oratia 
Catechetica;  Cnrysostom,  Catecheses  ad  iUuminanaos;  Augustine, 
De  rudibus  Catechtmmiisi  Mayer,  Geschiehlt  des  Katechumetiats  .  . . 
indenertteneedtsJahrhunderten(lS6S)',  §.Ch<xth&m,  The  Mysteries, 
Pagan  and  Christian.  (H.  T.  A.) 

CATEGORY  (Gr.  Karrryopla,  "accusation"),  a  term  used 
both  in  ordinary  language  and  in  philosophy  with  the  general 
significance  of  "  class  "  or  "  group."  In  popular  language  it 
is  used  for  any  large  group  of  similar  things,  and  still  more 
generally  as  a  mere  synonym  for  the  word  "  class."  The  word 
was  introduced  into  philosophy  as  a  technical  term  by  Aristotle, 
who,  however,  several  times  used  it  in  its  original  sense  of 
"  accusation."  He  also  used  the  verb  Konryopefr,  to  accuse, 
in  the  specific  logical  sense,  to  predicate;  rd  Karrryopobtitpar 
becomes  the  predicate;  and  xanryopur^  icpbraats  may  be 
translated  as  affirmative  proposition.  But  though  the  word  thus 
received  a  new  signification  from  Aristotle,  it  is  not  on  that 
account  certain  that  the  thing  it  was  taken  to  signify  was  equally 
a  novelty  in  philosophy.  In. fact  we  find  in  the  records  of 
Oriental  and  early  Greek  thought  something  corresponding  to 
the  Aristotelian  classification. 

Our  knowledge  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  of  the  relations  In 
which  it  may  have  stood  to  Greek  speculation,  scarcely  enables  ua 
to  give  decisive  answers  to  various  questions  that  natur- 
ally arise  on  observation  of  their  many  resemblances  (sec 
an  article  by  Richard  Garbe  in  Monist,  iv.  176-193).  Vet 
the  similarity  between  the  two  is  so  striking  that,  if  not  historically 
connected,  they  must  at  least  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  similar 
philosophic  needs.  The  Hindu  classification  to  which  we  specially 
refer  is  that  of  Kanada,  who  lays  down  six  categories,  or  classes  of 
existence,  a  seventh  being  generally  added  by  the  commentators. 
The -term  employed  is  Paaartha,  meaning  "  signification  of  a  word." 
This  is  in  enure  harmony  with  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  the  cate- 
gories of  which  may  with  truth  be  described  as  significations  of 
simple  terms,  rd  sard  infadm*  «vmrXan)r  \rr6ptr*.  The  six 
categories  of  Kanada  are  Substance,  Quality,  Action,  Genus,  In- 
dividuality, and  Concretion  or  Co-inherence.  To  these  is  added 
Non-Existence.  Privation  or  Negation.  Substance  is  the  permanent 
substance  in  which  Qualities  exist.  Action,  belonging  to  or  inhering 
in  substances,  is  that  which  produces  change,  Genus  belongs  to 
substance,  qualities  and  actions;  there  are  higher  and  lower  genera. 
Individuality,  found  only  in  substance,  is  that  by  which  a  thing  is 
self-existent  and  marked  off  from  others.  Concretion  or  Co-inherence 
denotes  inseparable  or  necessary  connection,  such  as  that  between 
substance  and  quality.  Under  these  six  classes,  yh>i  toC  6rmt, 
Kanada  then  proceeds  to  range  the  facts  of  the  universe.* 

Within  Greek  philosophy  itself  there  were  fbreshadowings  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine,  but  nothing  so  important  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  Aristotle  was  directly  influenced  by  it.  q^^ 
Doubtless  the  One  and  Many,  Being  and  Non-  Being,  01  the  pkm^aakm, 
Eleatic  dialectic,  with  their  subordinate  oppositions,  may        ------ 

be  called  categories,  but  they  are  not  so  m  the  Aristotelian  sense 
and  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  later  system.    Then 

»  For  details  of  this  and  other  Hindu  systems  see  H.  T.  Colcbrooke, 
Miscellaneous  Essays  (1837;  new  ed.,  E.  B.  Cowell,  1873);  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Essays  ami  Lectures  on  the  Religions  of  the  Hindus  (1861- 
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doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The  modern  theory  dale*  in  particular  from 
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CATERAN— CAT-FISH 


The  mechanical  properties  e?  the  curvet  are  treated  in  the  article 
Mechanics,  where  various  forms  are  illustrated.  The  simple  catenary 
b  shown  in  the  figure*    The  cartesian  equation  referred  to  the  axis 

and  directrix  is  ye  cosh  (xfc)  or 
y  •  \c{e* /•+*-•/•) ;  other  forms  are 
S"C  sinh  (xfc).  and  3*  -  «*+**,  * 
being  the  arc  measured  from  the 
vertex;  the  intrinsic  equation  is 
s=c  tan  +.  The  radius  of  curva- 
ture and  normal  are  each  equal  to 
tsec>*r 

The  surface  formed  by  revolving 
the  catenary  about  its  directrix 
b  named  the  alysseide.  It  is  a 
minimal  surface,  i.e.  the  catenary 
solves  the  problem:  to  find  a 
curve  joining  two  given  points, 
which  when  revolved  about  a  line 
co-planar  with  the  points  traces 
a  surface  of  minimum  area  (see 
Variations,  Calculus  or). 

The  involute  of  the  catenary 
b  called  the  traetory,  traetrix  or 
antifriction  curve;  It  has  a  cusp  at  the.  vertex  of  the  catenary,  and 
b  asymptotic  to  the  directrix.    The  cartesian  equation  is  . 

"  *-  V^-mfclogfo-  V^-tfl/tf+V^+y9)}]. 
and  the  curve  has  the  geometrical  property  that  the  length  of  its 
tangent  is  constant.  It  is  named  the  traetory,  since  a  weight  placed 
on  the  ground  and  drawn  along  by  means  of  a  flexible  string  by  a 
person  travelling  in  a  straight  line,  the  weight  not  being  in  this 
line,  describes  the  curve  in  question.  It  is  named  the  antifriction 
curve,  since  a  pivot  and  step  having  the  form  of  the  surface  generated 
by  revolving  the  curve  about  its  vertical  axis  wear  away  equally  (see 
Mechanics:  Applied). 

CATERAN  (from  the*  Gaelic  cealhairne~  a "collective  word 
meaning  "  peasantry  "),  the  band  of  fighting  men  of  a  Highland 
dan;  hence  toe  term  is  applied  to  the  Highland,  and  later  to  any, 
marauders  or  cattle-lifters. 

CATBRHAM.  an  urban  district  in  the  Wimbledon  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Surrey,  England,  20  m.  S.  of  London  by  the 
South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1001)  0486.  It  lies 
in  a  healthy,  hilly  district,  and  has  grown  in  modern  times  from 
a  village  into  a  large  residential  town.  There  are  large  barracks 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the -Metropolitan  lunatic  asylum  is 
close  to  the  town. 

CATERPILLAR*  the  popular  name  of  the  larva  of.  various 
insects,  particularly  of  butterflies  and  moths  (see  Lepidopieka, 
Hexapooa,  Metamorphosis).  The  word  appears  first  in  the 
form  caterpyl  (Promptorium  Parndonm,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century).  This  may  be  the  original  form,  with  the 
addition  of  \  -or  or  -er;  if  so,  it  represents  the  0.  Fr.  chate- 
pelose  or  chaupeleuu,  ix.  "hairy-cat "  (chat,  cat,  and  pehuse, 
hairy,  Lat.  pilosus),  a  name  applied  to  the  hairy  caterpillar,  and 
also  according  to  Cotgrave  to  a  weevil  The  use  of  "  cat "  in 
this  connexion  Is  paralleled  by  the  Swiss  name  for  a  caterpillar, 
Uujdskatz,  and  the  popular  English  name  for  the  blossom  of 
the  willow,  "  catkin,",  somewhat  resembling  a  caterpillar  (cf. 
"  palmer  ") ;  the  modern  French  is  chenille,  Latin  eanicula,  a 
little  dog.  The  termination  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  early 
connected  with  "piller,"  a  robber,  plunderer  from  the  de- 
structive habits  of  the  larva,  cf .  Joel  L  4—'.'  That  which  the 
palmer-worm  hath  left,  hath  the  Jocust  eaten."  The  spelling 
"caterpillar,"  a  17th  century  corruption,  has  been  the  usual 
form  since  Johnson. 

CATBSBY,  ROBERT  (1573-1605),  English  conspirator,  son  of 
Sir  William  Catesby  of  Lapworth  in  Warwickshire,  a  prominent 
recusant  who  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Catesby;  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1484,  executed  by  Henry  VII.  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  was  born  in  1573,  and  entered  Gloucester 
Hall  (now  Worcester  College),  Oxford,  in  1586.  He  possessed 
a  considerable  estate,  and  was  said  to  be  wild  and  extravagant  in 
his  youth.  In  1506  he  was  one  of  those  arrested  on  suspicion 
during  an  illness  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1601  he  took  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  Essex,  was  wounded  in  the  fight  and  imprisoned, 
but  finally  pardoned  on  the  payment  of  an  enormous  fine,  to 
obtain  which  he  was  forced  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  property. 
In  1602  he  despatched  Thomas  Winter  and  the  Jesuit  Tesimond 
olios  Greenway  to  Spain  to  induce  Philip  III.  to  organize  an 


invasion  of  England,  and  in  1603,  after  James's  accession,  he  was 
named  as  an  'accomplice  in  the  "  Bye  Plot."  Catesby  was  a 
man  of  great  beauty  of  person,  "  above  2  yards  high,"  says 
Father  Gerard,  "  and  though  slender,  yet  as  well-proportioned 
to  his  height  as  any  man  one  should  sec."  He  possessed  a  clear 
head  and  unflinching  courage,  and  with  a  strong  determination 
and  fascinating  manner  mastered  the  minds  of  his  associates 
and  overpowered  all  opposition.  He  was,  however,  headstrong, 
wilful  and  imprudent,  fit  for  action,  but  incapable  of  due  delibera- 
tion, and  entirely  wanting  in  foresight.  Exasperated  by  hb 
personal  misfortunes  and  at  the  repressive  measures  under  which 
hb  co-religionists  were  suffering,  and  blinded  by  a  religious  zeal 
which  amounted  to  fanaticism,  he  was  now  to  be  the  chief  in- 
stigator of  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  must  in  any  event 
have  brought  disaster  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  cause.  The  idea 
of  some  great  stroke  seems  to  have  first  entered  his  mind  in 
May  1603.  About  the  middle  of  January  1604  he  imparted  hb 
scheme  of  blowing  up  the  Parliament  House  to  his  cousin 
Thomas  Winter,  subsequently  taking  in  Guy  Fawkes  and  several 
other  conspirators  and  overcoming  all  fears  and  scruples.  But 
it 'was  hb  determination,  from  which  he  would  not  be  shaken, 
not  to  allow  warning  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  peers 
that  was  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  plot;  A  fatal 
mistake  had  been  made  in  imparting  the  secret  to  Francis 
Tresham  (q.v.)t  in  order  to  secure  hb  financial  assistance;  and 
there  b  scarcely  any  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated letter  to  bis  brother-in-law,  Lord  Monteagle,  which 
betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  the  government,  on"  the  26th  of 
October.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  letter  on  the  28th, 
Catesby  exhibited  extraordinary  coolness  and  fortitude,  and 
refused  to  abandon  the  attempt,  hoping  that  the  government 
might  despise  the  warning- and  still  neglect  precautions;  and 
hb  confidence  was  strengthened  by  Fawkes's  report  that  nothing 
in  the  cellar  had  been  touched  or  tampered  with.  On  .the  2nd 
of  November  hb  resolution  was  shaken  by  Tresham 's  renewed 
entreaties  that  he  would  flee,  and  his  positive  assurance  that 
Salbbury  knew  everything.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  however, 
he  was  again,  through  Percy's  insistence,  persuaded  to  stand 
firm  and  hazard  the  great  stroke.  The  rest  of  the  story  b  told 
in  the  article  Gunpowder  Piot.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that 
Catesby,  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  fled  with  hb 
fellow-plotters,  taking  refuge  ultimately  at  Hoibeche  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  November  he  was  over- 
taken and  killed.  He  had  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  Warwickshire,  and  left  one  son, 
Robert,  who  inherited  that  part  of  the  family  estate  which  had 
been  settled  on  Catesby's  mother  and  was  untouched  by  the 
attainder,  and  who  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Percy. 

CAT-FISH,  the  name  usually  applied  to  the  fishes  of  the 
family  Siluridae,  in  allusion  to  the  long  barbels  or  feelers  about 
the  mouth,  which  have  been  compared  to  the  whiskers  of  a  cat. 
The  Siluridae  arc  a  large  and  varied  group,  mostly  inhabitants 
of  fresh  waters;  some  of  them  by  their  singular  form  and 
armature  are  suggestive  of  the  Devonian  mailed  fishes,  and  were 
placed  at  one  time  in  their  vicinity  by  L.  Agassiz.  Even  such 
authorities  as  T.  H.  Huxley  and  E.  D.  Cope  were  inclined  to 
ascribe  ganoid  affinities  to  the  Siluridae;  but  thb  view  hat 
gradually  lost  ground,  and  most  modern  ichthyologists,  if  not  all, 
have  adopted  the  conclusions  of  M.  Sagcmehl,  who  has  placed  the 
Siluridae  near  the  carps  and  Characinids  in  the  group  Ostariophysi. 
The  Silurids  and  Cyprinids  may  be  regarded  as  two  parallel 
scries  derived  from  some  common  stock  which  cannot  have  been 
very  different  from  the  existing  Characinids.  In  spite  of  the 
archaic  appearance  of  some  of  its  members,  the  family  Siluridae 
does  not  appear  to  extend  far  back  in  time,  its  oldest  known 
representative  being  the  Bucklandium  diluvii  of  the  Lowec 
Eocene  (London  Clay)  of  Sheppcy.  A  great  number  of  forms 
were  placed  by  Cuvier  and  hb  successors  in  the  family  Siluridae, 
which  has  since  been  broken  up  by  T.  GDI  and  other  American 
authors  into  several  families,  united  under  the  name  of  Nemato- 
gnathi    A  middle  course  appears  the  more  reasonable  to  the 
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present  writer,  who  has  divided  the  Siluridae  of  Cuvier  into 
three  families,  with  the  following  definitions: — 

Siluridae— ribs  attached  to  strong  parapophyses;  operculum 
well  developed. 

Loricariidae — ribs  sessile;  parapophyses  absent;  operculum 
more  or  less  developed. 

Aspredinidae— ribs  sessile;  strong  parapophyses;  operculum 
absent. 

These  three  families  may  be  defined  among  the  Ostariophysi 
by  having  the  parietal  bones  fused  with  the  supraoccipital,  no 
symplectic,  the  body  naked  or  with  bony  scutes,  the  mouth 
usually  toothed,  with  barbels,  and  usually  an  adipose  dorsal  fin. 

The  Siluridae  embrace  more  than  one  thousand  species,  spread 
over  the  fresh  waters  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  mostly  from 
between  the  tropica.  They  are  absent  from  western  Europe  and 
north-west  Africa,  and  from  North  America  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  this  deficiency  has  been  made  good  by  now,  the 
introduction  of  Amiurus  nebulosus  and  allied  species  in  various 
parts  of  continental  Europe  and  California  having  proved 
a  success.  Only  a  few  forms  are  marine  (Plotosus,  Arius, 
GaUkkthys). 

The  species  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  whole  family  is 
the  "  Web  "  of  the  Germans,  Silurus  giants,  the  largest  European 
fresh-water  fish,  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  the 
Rhine  eastwards  and  north  of  the  Alps.  Its  head  is  large  and 
broad,  its  mouth  wide,  furnished  with  six  barbels,  of  which  those 


Fie.  1  —The  "  Web  "  (Silurus  giants). 

of  the  upper  jaw  are  very  long.  Both  jaws  and  the  palate  are 
armed  with  broad  bands  of  small  closely-set  teeth,  which  give  the 
bones  a  rasp-like  appearance  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  small. 
The  short  body  terminates  in  a  long,  compressed,  muscular  tail, 
and  the  whole  fish  is  covered  with  a  smooth,  scalelcss,  slippery 
skin.  Specimens  of  4  and  5  ft.  in  length,  and  of  50  to  80  lb  in 
weight,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  fish  grows  to  10  ft., 
with  a  weight  of  400  lb,  in  the  Danube.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  other  bottom-feeding  fishes,  and  in  inland  countries 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  better  class  of  food  fishes.  Stories 
about  children  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  very 
large  individuate  are  probably  inventions.  An  allied  species 
(5.  aristotelis)  is  found  in  Greece. 

The  Claries  and  Heterobranchus  of  Africa  and  south-eastern 
Asia  have  an  elongate,  more  or  less  eel-shaped  body,  with  long 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  are  known  to  be  able  to  live  a  long  time 
out  of  water,  being  provided  with  an  accessory  dendritic  breath- 
ing organ  situated  above  the  gilb.  Some  species  live  in  burrows 
during  the  dry  season,  crawling  about  at  night  in  search  of  food. 
The  common  Nile  species,  the  "  Harmoot "  {Clarias  lazera) ,  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  was  included  in,  if  not 
chiefly  aimed  at,  by  the  Mosaic  law  which  forbade  the  Jews  to 
eat  scaleless  fishes,  a  prohibition  which  has  been  extended  to 
eeb  in  spite  of  the  obvious  presence  of  minute  scales  in  the 
latter. 

The  Saccobranchus  of  India  and  Ceylon,  a  genus  more  nearly 
related  to  Silurus,  have  also  an  accessory  organ  for  breathing 
atmospheric  air.  It  consists  of  a  long  sac  behind  the  gill-cavity, 
extending  far  back  on  each  side  of  the  body  under  the  muscles. 

In  the  majority  of  the  Siluridae,  called  by  A.  GUnther  the 
ProUropterae,  a  section  extremely  numerous  in  species,  and 
represented  throughout  the  tropics,  the  dorsal  fin  consists  of  a 


short-rayed  and  an  adipose  portion,  the  former  belonging  to  the 
abdominal  vertebral  column;  the  anal  is  always  much  shorter 
than  the  tail  The  gill-membranes  are  not  confluent  with  the 
skin  of  the  isthmus;  they  have  a  free  posterior  margin.  When  a 
nasal  barbel  is  present,  it  belongs  to  the  posterior  nostril.  This 
section  includes  among  many  others  the  genus  Bagrus,  of  which 
the  bayad  (B.  bayad)  and  docmac  (B.  docmac)  frequently  come 
under  the  notice  of  travellers  on  the  Nile;  they  grow  to  a  length 
of  5  ft.  and  are  eaten. 

Of  the  "  cat-fishes  "  of  North  America  (Amiurus),  locally  called 
"  bull-heads "  or  "  horned-pouts,"  with  eight  barbels,  some 
twenty  species  are  known.  Some  of  them  are  valued  as  food, 
especially  one  which  is  abundant  in  the  ponds  of  New  England, 
and  capable  of  easy  introduction  into  other  localities  (A, 
nebulosus).  Others  which  inhabit  the  great  lakes  (A.  nigricans) 
and  the  Mississippi  (A.  ponder osus)  often  exceed  the  weight  of 
100  lb.  Plaiysloma  and  Pimelodus  people  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  tropical  America,  and  many  of  them  arc  conspicuous  in  this 
fauna  by  the  ornamentation  of  their  body,  by  long  spatulate 
snouts,  and  by  their  great  size. 

The  genus  Arius  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  species  and 
has  the  widest  distribution  of  all  Silurids,  being  represented  in 
almost  all  tropical  countries  which  are  drained  by  large  rivers. 
Most  of  the  species  live  in  salt  water.  They  possess  six  barbels, 
and  their  head  is  extensively  osseous  on  its  upper  surface;  their 
dorsal  and  pectoral  spines  are  generally  developed  into  powerful 
weapons.  Bagarius,  one  of  the  largest  Silurids  of  the  rivers 
of  India  and  Java,  exceeding  a  length  of  6  ft.,  differs  from 
Arius  in  having  eight  barbeb  and  the  head  covered  with  skin. 

R.  Semon  has  made  observations  in  Queensland  on  the  habits 
of  Arius  auslralis,  which  builds  nests  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
Burnett  river.  These  nests  consist  of  circular  basin-like  ex- 
cavations about  20  in.  in  diameter,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
eggs  are  laid  and  covered  over  by  several  layers  of  large  stones. 
In  the  marine  and  estuarine  species  of  Arius,  Caleichlhys  and 
Osteogeniosus,  the  male,  more  rarely  the  female,  carries  the  eggs 
in  the  mouth  and  pharynx;  these  eggs,  few  in  number,  are 
remarkably  large,  measuring  as  much  as  17  or  xS  millimetres  in 
diameter  in  Arius  commusonii,  a  fish  3  or  4  ft.  in  length. 

The  common  North  American  Amiurus  nebulosus  also  takes 
care  of  its  eggs,  which  are  deposited  beneath  protecting  objects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  failing  which  both  parents  join  in 
excavating  a  sort  of  nest  in  the  mud.  The  male  watches  over 
the  eggs,  and  later  leads  the  young  in  great  schoob  near  the  shore, 
seemingly  caring  for  them  as  the  hen  for  her  chickens. 

In  the  Siluridae  Stenobranckiae  of  GUnther  the  dorsal  fin  con- 
sists of  an  adipose  portion  and  a  short-rayed  fin  which  belongs  to 
the  abdominal  vertebral  column,  and,  like  the  adipose  fin,  may 
be  sometimes  absent.  The  gill-membranes  are  confluent  with 
the  skin  of  the  isthmus.  The  Silurids  belonging  to  this  section  are 
either  South  American  or  African.  Among  the  former  we  notice 
specially  the  genus  Doras,  which  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
scries  of  bony  scutes  along  the  middle  of  the  side.    The  narrow- 


Flo.  2.—Synodontis  xipkias. 

ness  of  their  gill-openings  appears  to  have  developed  in  them 
a  habit  which  has  excited  the  attention  of  all  naturalists  who 
have  visited  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  riven 
of  tropical  America,  viz.  the  habit  of  travelling  during  seasons 
of  drought  from  a  piece  of  water  about  to  dry  up  to  ponds  of 
greater  capacity.  These  journeys  are  occasionally  of  such  a 
length  that  the  fish  have  to  travel  all  night;  they  are  so  numerous 
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thaLthelndianefulnwnybiskctsof  them.  J.  Hancock supposes 
thiL  Ihc  Gib  carry  a  until  supply  of  water  wiih  then  in  their 
gill-cavity,  which  they  ud  easily  retain  by  closing  their  branchial 
apertures.  The  same  naturalist  adds  that  they  make  regular 
nests,  in  which  they  cover  up  their  eggs  with  can  and  defend 
them — male  and  female  uniting  in  this  patents!  duly  until  the 
ems  are  hitched.  Synodanti;  is  an  African  genus  and  common 
in  the  Nile,  where  the  various 


by  six  barbels,  which  are  mure  at  less 
rilh  a  membrane  or  with  branched  tentacles. 
jrious  fact  of  some  species  of  Synedmlis  having  the 
lower  parti  darter  than  the  upper,  some  being  whitish  above 
and  blackish  beneath,  appears  to  be  connected  with  ihdr  habit 
of  swimming  in  a  reversed  position,  the  belly  turner!  upwards. 
This  habit,  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  have  frequently 
represented  them  in  that  attitude,  has  been  described  by 
E.  GeoHroy,  who  says  they  nearly  constantly  swim  on  their 
back,  moving  quite  freely  forwards  and  sidewards;  but  ii 
alarmed,  they  revert  to  the  normal  position  to  escape  more 

The  electric  cat-  or  sheath-fishes  (Uahpltruna)  hive  bees 
referred  to  the  same  section.     Externally  they 
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n  Arab  physit 
then  as  now  the  fish  was  known  under  the  suggestive 
name  of  Rood  or  if™*,  which  means  "  thunder." 

Clilnther's  Siluridat  Sratukualac  comprise  the  smallest 
and  least  developed  members  of  the  family;  tbey  arc 
referred  to  two  genera  only  from  South  America,  Stigo- 
eairujand  Vandcilia,  the  smallest  of  which  dees  not  exceed 
lha  length  of  a  In.  Their  body  it  soft,  narrow,  cylindrical 
and  elongate;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  short;  the  vent  F>°- 
far  behind  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  body;  01)- 
membraues  confluent  with  the  skin  of  the  Isthmus.  Each 
Ban'nary  Is  provided  with  a  small  barbel;  and  the  gill-covers 
are  armed  with  short  stiff  spines.  Their  small  si™  notwith- 
standing, these  Silurids  are  well  known  la  the  Biatlliains,  who 


fresh  waters  of  Central  and  South 
who    has    recently    published    an 

them  are  completely   mailed;  but 
short-rayed   dorsal    fin,    with   the 
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ventrals  below  or  rarely  in  front  of  it.  Thrir  glU-openlngs 
are  reduced  to  a  short  slit.  The  first  group  of  this  section 
comprises  alpine  forms  of  tin  Andes,  without  any  armature, 
and  with  a  very  broad  and  pendent  lower  lip.  They  have  been 
referred  to  several  genera  (Styiofexes,  Ar/a,  Brontes,  Astro- 
birpui),  but  are  collectively  called  "  preftadiUas  "  by  the  natives, 
■ho  state  that  ihey  live  in  subterranean  enters  within  the 
bowels  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  and  are  ejected  wilb 
streams  of  mud  and  water  during  eruptions.  These  Bshes  may, 
however,  be  found  in  surface  waters  at  all  times,  and  their 
appearance  In  great  quantities  in  the  low  country  during  volcanic 


are  represented  by  torn 
America.    Aspredo  belt 


Joyed, 


-a  and  eighteen  species  from  South 
(Gg,  6),  of  the  Guianas,  the  largest 
out  a  loot  In  length,  deserves  notice  from 
the  female  carries  her  eggs  attached  to  the 
in  a  single  layer,  each  egg  being  connected 
up-shaped  pedunculate  base  supplied  with 
ited  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  the  forma.- 
jucaplaincd.  <G.  A.  B  ) 

e  applied  to  cord  of  great  toughness  and 
jm  the  intestines  of  sheep,  or  occasionally 

ore  it  is  supposed  that  the  word  a  properly 

of  harps  and  violins,  as  wcB  as  other  stringed  musical 
cnts,  for  hanging  the  weights  of  docks,  for  bow-strings, 
suturing  wounds  in  surgery.  Toprerureil  iheintestinea 
ned,  freed  from  lit,  and  steeped  for  some  time  in  water. 

They  are  then  steeped  for  some  time  in"  an  alkaline  ley, 
?d  and  equalized  by  drawing  out,  subjected  to  the 


:of  ll 


s  of  burning  sulphur,  if  nr 
dyed,  sorted  into  sizes,  and  twisted  together  into  c 
various  numbers  of  strands  according  to  their  uses.  1 
strings  for  musical  instruments  arc  imported  from  Italy  (" 
strings  ");  and  it  is  found  that  lean  and  ill-led  anima 
the  toughest  gut. 

CATHA,  the  Hal  of  ih. 
and  much  cultivated  in  Ara 
to  the  Cape.    The  dried  le 


CATHARS  (Catkaiu  or  Catsaiisto), 
sect  of  the  middle  ages.  They  were  1 
Christianity,  scattered      "" 
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:r  Mast 


sire.) 

eruptions  can  be  accounted  for  by  numbers  being  killed  by  the 
sulphuretted  gases  which  escape  during  an  eruption  and  by  their 
being  swept  down  with  the  torrents  of  water  Issuing  from  the 
volcano.    The  lowland  forms  have  their  body  encased  in  large 

\ckaitcslirmus),  or  polished,  forming  broad  rings  round  the 
slender  and  depressed  tail  (.Loritaria,  Eg.  5}.  They  are  mostly 
Of  small  sice. 

In  certain  of  the  mailed  genera  the  secondary  sexual  differences    1 
may  be  very  pronounced,  and  have  given  rise  to  many  nomin  ' 
species.    The  shape  of  the  snout  may  differ  according  10  the  ae 
and  its  margin  may  be  beset  witb  tentacles  in  the  male,  whil 
ft  frequently  happens  that  the  head  of  the  latter  is 


and  West,  having  their  analogues  fn  the  Mahommedan 
as  well.  In  the  East  they  were  called  Sogomils  (j.i,)  and 
Pauticians;  in  the  West,  Patarenes,  Tficrands  (i.e.  Weavers), 
Bulgars,  Concorridi,  Albanenscs,  Albigeois,  lit.;  in  both, 
Cothais  and  Manlcheans.  This  article  relates  to  the  Western 
Csthais,  as  they  appear  (1)  in  the  Cathar  Ritual  written  in 
Provencal  and  preserved  in  a  13th-century  MS.  in  Lyons, 
published  by  dedal,  Paris,  1888;  (1)  in  Bernard  Gui's  Practica 
inquisitionis  haereticae  pravitatis,  edited  by  Canon  C.  Douais, 
Paris,  1886;  and  (3)  in  the  prods  verbal  of  Ihe  Inquisitors' 
reports.  Some  were  downright  dualists,  and  believed  that  there 
are  two  gods  or  principles,  one  oi  good  and  the  other  of  evil, 

good.    All  were  universalists  in  so  far  as  they  believed  in  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men.1 

Their  tenets  were  as  follows :— The  evil  god,  Satan,  who  inspired 
the  malevolent  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  god  and  lord  of 
this  world,  of  the  things  that  are  seen  and  are  temporal,  and 
especially  of  the  outward  man  which  is  decaying,  of  the  earthen 
vessel,  of  the  body  of  death,  of  the  flesh  which  takes  us  captive 
under  the  law  ol  sin  and  desire.  This  world  is  the  only  true 
purgatory  and  hell,  being  the  antithesis  of  the  world  eternal, 
'  '  '  day  by  day,  of  Christ's  peace  and 
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to  revolt  were  driven  out,  and  w 
bodies  created  for  them  by  the 

ilso  celestial  bodits,  bodies  spiritua 
angd   souls  left  behind  in  heav 

rom  Cod,  bouses  not  made  with  han 

adversary.    But 

n  Peter  (Dot  ffmi. 

2 ,  n .  08}  declared  that  could  he  bn  MM 
God  ol  the  Catholics  who  created  a 
single  one  and  damn  all  Ihe  rest,  he 
ear  him  asunder  with  hla  Barb  and 
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Imprisoned  in  the  garment  of  flesh,  burdened  with  its  sin,  souls 
long  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  habitations  they  left  in  heaven. 
So  long  as  they  are  at  home  in  the  body,  they  are  absent  from 
the  Lord.  They  would  fain  be  at  home  with  the  Lord,  and 
absent  from  the  body,  for  which  there  is  no  place  in  heaven 
since  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor 
corruption  inherit  incorruption.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.  The  true  resurrection  is  the  spiritual  baptism  bequeathed 
by  Christ  to  the  boni  homines.  How  shall  man  escape  from 
his  prison-house  of  flesh,  and  undo  the  effects  of  his  fall?  For 
mere  death  brings  no  liberation,  unless  a  man  is  become  a  new 
creation,  a  new  Adam,  as  Christ  was;  unless  he  has  received  the 
gift  of  the  spirit  and  become  a  vehicle  of  the  Paraclete.  If  a 
man  dies  unreconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  he  must  pass 
through  another  cycle  of  imprisonment  in  flesh;  perhaps  in 
a  human,  but  with  equal  likelihood  in  an  animal's  body.  For 
when  after  death  the  powers  of  the  air  throng  around  and 
persecute,  the  soul  flees  into  the  first  lodging  of  clay  that  it 
finds.1  Christ  was  a  life-giving  spirit,  and  the  boni  homines,  the 
"  good  men,"  as  the  Cathars  called  themselves,  are  his  ambas- 
sadors. They  alone  have  kept  the  spiritual  baptism  with  fire 
which  Christ  instituted,  and  which  has  no  connexion  with  the 
water  baptism  of  John;  for  the  latter  was  an  unrcgenerate 
soui,  who  failed  to  recognize  the  Christ,  a  Jew  whose  mode  of 
baptism  with  water  belongs  to  the  fleeting  outward  world  and 
is  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  be.  interesting  to 
trace  Bardesanes  and  the  Syriac  Hymn  of  the  Soul  in  all 
this. 

The  Cathars  fell  into  two  classes,  corresponding  to  the  Baptized 
and  the  Catechumens  of  the  early  church,  namely,  the  Perfect, 
who  had  been  "  consoled,"  i.e.  had  received  the  gift  of  the 
Paraclete;  and  the  credentes  or  Believers.  The  Perfect  formed 
the  ordained  priesthood,  were  women  no  less  than  men,  and 
controlled  the  church;  they  received  from  the  ^Believers  un- 
questioning obedience,  and  as  vessels  of  election  in  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  already  dwelt,  they  were  adored  by  the  faithful, 
who  were  taught  to  prostrate  themselves  before  them  whenever 
they  asked  for  their  prayers.  For  none  but  the  Consoled  had 
received  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  God's  Son,  which  cries 
"  Abba,  Father."  They  alone  were  become  adopted  sons,  and 
so  able  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  begins,  "  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven."  The  Perfect  alone  knew  God  and  could 
address  him  in  this  prayer,  the  only  one  they  used  in  their 
ceremonies.  The  mere  credens  could  at  best  invoke  the  living 
saint,  and  ask  him  to  pray  for  him. 

All  adherents  of  the  sect  seem  to  have  kept  three  Lents  in 
the  year,  as  also  to  have  fasted  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  of  each  week;  in  these  fasts  a  diet  of  bread  and  water 
was  usual.  But  a  credens  under  probation  for  initiation,  which 
lasted  at  least  one  and  often  several  years,  fasted  always.  The 
life  of  a  Perfect  was  so  hard,  and,  thanks  to  the  inquisitors,  so 
fraught  with  danger,  that  most  Believers  deferred  the  rite  until 
the  death-bed,  as  in  the  early  centuries  many  believers  deferred 
baptism.  The  rule  imposed  complete  chastity.  A  husband 
at  initiation  left  his  wife,  committing  her  "  to  God  and  the 
gospel" ;  a  wife  her  husband.  A  male  Perfect  could  not  lay  his 
hand  on  a  woman  without  incurring  penance  of  a  three-days' 
fast.  All  begetting  of  children  is  evil,  for  Adam's  chambering 
with  Eve  was  the  forbidden  fruit.  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to 
touch  a  woman;  a  man's  relations  with  his  own  wife  are  merely 
a  means  of  fornication,  and  marriage  and  concubinage  are 
indistinguishable  as  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which 
there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage.  Those  only  have 
been  redeemed  from  earth  who  were  virgins,  undefiled  with 
women.  The  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  seem  to 
connive  at  the  married  relation  were  interpreted  by  the  Cathars 
as  spoken  in  regard  of  Christ  and  the  church.  The  Perfect  must 
also  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  his  children,  for  a  man's 
foes  are  they  of  his  own  household.    The  family  must  be  sacri- 

1  Here  we  have  a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  which  teems  of 
Indian  origin  (see  Asceticism).  But  Julius  Caesar  (dcB.G.vl  ij) 
attests  this  belief  among  the  ancient  Druids  of  Gaul. 


ficed  to  the  divine  kinship.  He  that  loveth  father  er  mother 
more  than  Christ  is  not  worthy  of  htm,  nor  he  that  loveth  more 
his  son  or  daughter.  The  Perfect  takes  up  his  cross  and  follows 
after  Christ. 

Next  he  must  abstain  from  all  flesh  diet  except  fish.  He  may 
not  even  eat  cheese  or  eggs  or  milk,  for  they,  like  meat,  are  pro- 
duced per  viam  generationis  seu  coitus.  Everything  that  is 
sexually  begotten  is  impure.  Fish  were  supposed  to  be  born 
in  the  water  without  sexual  connexion,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
old  physiological  fallacy  the  Cathars  equally  with  the  Catholic 
framed  their  rule  of  fasting.  And  there  was  yet  another  reason 
why  the  Perfect  should  not  eat  animals,  for  a  human  soul  might 
be  doing  time  in  its  body*  Nor  might  a  Perfect  or  one  in  course 
of  probation  kill  anything,  for  the  Mosaic  commandment  applies 
to  all  life.  He  might  not  he  nor  take  an  oath,  for  the  precept 
"  Swear  not  at  all "  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  gospel,  taken  seriously. 
This  was  the  chief  of  their  "  anarchist  doctrines."  * 

The  Cathar  rites,  which  remain  to  us  in  a  manual  of  the  sect, 
"  recall,"  says  the  Abbe"  Guiraud,  no  too  favourable  a  witness, 
"  those  of  the  primitive  church  with  a  truth  and  precision  the 
more  striking  the  nearer  we  go  back  to  the.  apostolic  age."  The 
medieval  inquisitor  saw  in  them  an  aping  of  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church  as  he  knew  them;  but  they  were  really,  says  the 
same  authority,  "  archaeological  vestiges  (i.e.  survivals)  of  the 
primitive  Christian  liturgy.  In  the  bosom  of  medieval  society 
they  were  the  last  witness  to  a  state  of  things  that  the  regular 
development  of  Catholic  cult  had  amplified  and  modified. 
They  resemble  the  erratic  blocks  which  lost  amid  alien  soils 
recall,  where  we  find  them,  the  geological  conditions  of  earlier 
ages.  This  being  so,  it  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  study  the 
Cathar  cult,  since  through  its  rites  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  those 
of  the  primitive  church,  about  which  want  of  documents  leaves 
us  too  often  in  the  dark." 

The  central  Cathar  rite  was  consolamentum,  #r  baptism  with 
spirit  and  fire.  The  spirit  received  was  the  Paraclete  derived 
from  God  and  sent  by  Christ,  who  said,  "  The  Father  is  greater 
than  I."  Of  a  consubstantial  Trinity  the  Cathars  naturally  had 
never  heard.  Infant  baptism  they  rejected  because  it  was  ttn- 
scriptural,  and  because  all  baptism  with  water  was  an  appanage 
of  the  Jewish  demiurge  Jehovah,  and  as  such  expressly  rejected 
by  Christ. 

The  consolamentum  removes  original  sin,  undoes  the  sad  effects 
of  the  primal  fall,  clothes  upon  us  our  habitation  which  is  from 
heaven,  restores  to  us  the  lost  tunic  of  immortality.  A  Consoled 
is  an  angel  walking  in  the  flesh,  whom  the  thin  screen  of  death 
alone  separates  from  Christ  and  the  beatific  vision.  The  rite  was 
appointed  by  Christ,  and  has  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  by  the  boni  homines. 

The  long  probation  called  "  abstinence  "  which  led  up  to  it 
is  a  survival  of  the  primitive  catechumenatc  with  its  scrutinies. 
The  prostrations  of  the  credens  before  the  Perfect  were  in  their 
maimer  and  import  identical  with  the  prostrations  of  the  cate- 
chumen before  the  exorcist.  We  find  the  same  custom  in  the 
Celtic  church  of  St  Columba.  Just  as  at  the  third  scrutiny 
the  early  catechumen  passed  a  last  examination  in  the  Gospels, 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  so  after  their  year  of  abstinence  the 
credens  receives  creed  and  prayer;  the  allocution  with  which 
the  elder  "handed  on  "  this  prayer  is  preserved,  and  of  it  the 
Abbe  Guiraud  remarks  that,  if  it  were  not  in  a  Cathar  ritual, 
one  might  believe  it  to  be  of  Catholic  origin.  It  is  so  Christian 
in  tone,  he  quaintly  remarks  elsewhere,  that  an  inquisitor  might 
have  used  it  quite  as  well  as  a  heretic  In  it  the  Perfect  addresses 
the  postulant,  as  in  the  corresponding  Armenian  rite,  by  the  name 
of  Peter;  and  explains  to  him  from  Scripture  the  indwelling 
of  the  spirit  in  the  Perfect,  and  his  adoption  as  a  son  by  God. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  then  repeated  by  the  postulant  after 
the  elder,  who  explains  it  clause  by  clause;  the  words  panis 

*  The  Abbe  Guiraud  remarks  that  in  refusing  to  take  oaths  the 
Cathars  "  contraricd  the  social  principles  on  which  the  constitutions 
of  all  states  repose,"  and  congratulates  himself  that  society  is  nor 
yet  so  thoroughly  "  laicized  "  as  to  have  given  up  oaths  in  the  mo£ 
important  acts  of  social  life. 
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WtfmdmtUh  being  interpreted  not  of  the  material  but  of  the 
spiritual  bread,  which  consists  of  the  Word*  of  life. 

There  followed  the  Renunciation,  primitive  enough  in  form, 
but  the  postulant  solemnly  renounced,  not  Satan  and  his  works 
and  poop,  but  the  harlot  church  of  the  persecutors,  whose 
praytB  were  more  deadly  than  desirable.  He  renounced  the 
cross  which  it>  priests  had  signed  OB  him  with  their  chrism, 
their  sham  baptisms  and  other  magical  rites.  Neil  followed  the 
spiritual,  baptism  itself,  consisting  of  imposition  of  hands,  and 
holding  of  the  Gospel  on  the  postulant's  head.  The  elder  begins  a 
fresh  allocution  by  citing  Matt.xxviii.  19,  Markxvi.  15, 16,  John 
iii.  j  (where  the  Gathers'  test  must  originally  have  omitted  in 
v.  s  <be  word*  "  of  water  and,"  since  their  presence  contradicts 


John.  u.  11-13,  Matt.  1% 
one  receives  In  this  rite 


10,  Mat 


.  xviii.  18.30,  for  the  Perfect 
and  loose.  The  Perfects 
not  commit  aduhery  nor 


unto  another  that  which  he  would  not  have  done  unto  himself. 
lie  shall  pardon  his  wrongdoers,  love  his  enemies,  pray  for  them 
that  calumniate  and  accuse  him,  offer  the  other  cheek  to  the 
•miter,  give  up  his  mantle  to  him  that  lakes  his  tunic,  neither 
judge  nor  condemn.  Asked  if  he  will  fulfil  each  of  these,  the 
postulant  answers:  "  I  have  this  will  and  determination.  Pray 
God  Cor  me  that  he  give  me  his  strength." 

The  next  episode  of  the  rite  exactly  reproduces  the  Roman 
cimjStwr  as  it  stood  in  the  ind  century]  "  the  postulant  says: 
1  Parole  ntbis.  For  all  the  sins  I  have  committed,  in  word  or 
thought  or  deed,  I  cone  for  pardon  to  Cod  and  to  the  church 
and  to  you  alL'  And  the  Christians  shall  say: '  By  God  and  by 
is  and  by  the  church  may  they  be  pardoned  thee,  and  we  pray 
God  that  he  pardon  you  them.'  " 

There  fallows  the  act  of  "  consoling."  The  elder  takes  the 
Gospel  off  the  white  doth,  where  it  has  lain  all  through  the 
ceremony,  and  places  It  on  the  postulant's  head,  and  the  other 
good  men  present  place  their  right  hands  on  his  head;  they 
shall  say  the  tereisr  (spare),  and  thrice  the  "  Let  us  adore  the 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,"  and  then  pray  thus:  "  Holy 
Father,  welcome  thy  servant  in  thy  justice  and  send  upon 
him  thy  grace  and  thy  holy  spirit-"  Then  they  repeat  the 
"  Let  us  adore,"  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  read  the  Gospel 
(John  L  1-17). 

Thin  was  the  vital  part  of  the  whole  rite.  The  ernfeiw  is  now  a 
Perfect  one.  He  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  round  his  naked 
body  under  the  breasts.  Where  the  (ear  of  the  persecutor  was 
absent  he  was  also  clad  in  a  black  gown.  The  Perfect  ones 
present  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  the  rite  Is  over.  This 
part  o(  the  rite  answers  partly  to  the  Catholic  confirmation  of 
a  baptised  person,  partly  to  the  ordination  of  a  pope  of  Rome  or 
Alexandria.  The  Litter  in  being  ordained  bad  the  Gospel  laid  on 
their  beads,  and  the  same  feature  occurs  in  old  Galilean  and 
Coptic  rites  of  ordaining  a  bishop. 

Thus  the  Cathar  ritual,  like  that  of  the  Armenian  dissenters 
(see  PauuoAHs),  reflect*  an  age  when  priestly  ordination  waa 
not  yet  differentia  led  from  confirmation.  "  Is  it  not  curious," 
says  the  Abb*  Gniraud, "  to  remark  that  the  essential  rite  of  the 
amalanuiittim  is  in  effect  nothing  but  the  moat  ancient  form  of 
Christian  ordination?" 

Toe  Cathar  Eucharist  was  equally  primitive,  and  is  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary  writer  in  a  13th-century  MS.  of  the 
Milan  Library:—"  The  Benediction  of  bread  is  thus  performed 
by  the  Caihars.  Tbey  all,  men  and  women,  go  up  to  a  table,  and 
standing  up  say  the  '  Our  Father.'  '  And  he  who  is  prior  among 
them,  at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  snail  take  bold  of  the 
bread  and  say:  '  Thanks  be  to  the  God  of  our  Jeans 'Christ. 
May  the  Spirit  be  with,  us  all.'  And  after  that  be  breaks  and 
distributes  to  all.  And  such  bread  is  called  brand  blessed,  al- 
though no  one  believes  that  out  of  it  is  made  the  body  of  Christ. 

■  CI.  S.  Gnsoril  Ep.  U.  11  06)  I  "  Mas  apostolorum  f  1 
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The  Alhanenaes,  however,  deny  that  it  can  be  blessed  or  sanctified, 

because  it  Is  corporeal  "  (i.e.  material). 

As  Tertullian  relates  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  md  century, 
so  the  Cathars  would  reserve  part  of  their  bread  of  blessing  and 
keep  it  for  years,  eating  of  it  occasionally  though  only  after 
saying  the  Baudial*.  The  Perfect  kept  it  wrapped  up  in  a  bag 
of  pure  white  doth,  lied  round  the  neck,1  and  sent  it  long  distances 
to  regions  which  through  persecution  they  could  not  enter.  On 
the  death-bed  it  could  even,  like  the  Catholic  Viaticum,  take  the 
place  of  the  rite  of  Coniz/lamcnivj*,  if  this  could  not  be  performed. 
Once  a  month  this  r**1*™"  rite  of  breaking  bread  was  held,  the 
cridmlts  assisting.  The  service  was  called  appardlamattum, 
because  a  table  waa  covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  the  Gospel 
laid  on  it.  The  Perfect  wen  adored,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  was 
passed  round. 

The  influence  of  Cnthaiistn  on  the  Catholic  church  was 
enormous.  To  counteract  it  celibacy  was  finally  imposed  on 
the  clergy,  and  the  great  mendicant  orders  evolved;  while  the 
constant  polemic  of  the  Cathar  teachers  against  the  cruelty, 
rapadty  and  imsdbuity  of  the  Jewish  tribal  god  led  the  church 
to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  the  Old  Testament  among  laymen. 
The  sacrament  of  "  extreme  unction  "  waa  also  evolved  by  way 
of  competing  with  the  death-bed  tttutiamtHttm. 


CATHAY,  the  same  by  which  China  (j.e.)  was  known  to  medi- 
eval Europe  and  is  still  occasionally  referred  to  in  poetry,  as  In 
Tennyson's  "  Belter  fifty  yeanof  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
It  is  derived  from  KbitSI,  or  Khiti I,  the  name  which  was  properly 
that  of  the  kingdom  established  by  the  Kbitan  conquerors  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China  about  a.n.  907,  which  alter  the  fall 
of  this  dynasty  In  itij  remained  attached  to  their  former 
territory,  and  was  subsequently  applied  by  the  nations  of  Central 
Asia  to  the  whole  of  China.  Thus  "  Kitai  "  is  still  the  Russian 
name  (or  China.  The  name  penetrated  to  Europe  in  the  ijth 
century  with  the  fame  of  the  conquests  of  Jenghii  Khan.  After 
the  discovery  of  southern  China  by  European  navigators  Cathay 
was  erroneously  believed  to  be  a  country  to  the  north  of  China, 
and  it  was  the  desire  to  reach  it  that  sent  the  English  adventurers 
of  the  ]6th  century  in  search  ol  the  north-east  passage. 

CATHCAKT.  SIR  GEORGE  (.704-1854).  English  soldier,  third 
son  of  the  1st  Earl  Cathcart,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  nth  of 
May  1704.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Edinburgh  University. 


Russian  head  quartets  in  March  iS 

the  great  battles  of  that  year  in  G 

year  in  France,  and  also  at  the  takin 

g  of  Paris.    The  fruits  of  hi 

careful    observation    and  critical 

study  of  these   operations 

war  in  Russia  and  Germany 

1811-1013,  a  plain  soldier-like  his 

ory,  which  he  published  in 

i8;o.    After  the  peace  of  1814  he  a 

ccompanicd  his  father  to  Ih 

Waterloo,  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and 

remained  on  the  staff  till  the  army  of  occupation  quitted  France. 

■  Cf.  Duchesne,  Ongijwi,  ed.  1S9*.  p.  177- 
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Reappointed  almost  immediately,  he  accompanied  the  duke  to 
the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verona,  and  in  1826  to 
Prussia.  Promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1826,  he  was  placed  on 
half -pay  in  1834.  He  was  recalled  to  active  service  in  1838,  and 
sent  as  commander  of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  to  Canada, 
where  he  played  an  important  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
and  pacifying  the  country.  In  1844  ne  returned  to  England, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  a  post  which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  promotion  to 
major-general  in  1851.  In  March  1852  he  succeeded  Sir  Harry 
Smith  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief  at  the  Cape,  arid 
brought  the  Kaffir  war,  then  in  progress,  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. He  promulgated  the  first  constitution  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
conducted  operations  against  the  Basuto.  Cathcart  was  made  a 
K.C.B.  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  for  his  services 
(1853).  In  December  1853  he  was  made  adjutant-general  of  the 
army,  but  never  entered  upon  his  duties,  being  sent  out  to  the 
Crimean  War  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  England.  He  was  even 
given  a  dormant  commission  entitling  him  to  the  chief  command 
in  case  of  accident  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  the  highest  hopes  were 
fixed  on  him  as  a  scientific  and  experienced  soldier.  But  these 
hopes  were  not  to  be  fulfilled ;  for  he  fell  at  the  battle* of  Inkerman 
(November  5,  1854).  His  remains,  with  those  of  other  office™, 
were  buried  on  Cathcart's  HilL  Sir  George  Cathcart  married  in 
1824  Lady  Georgiana  GreviUe,  who  survived  him,  and  by  whom 
•he  had  a  family. 

See  Colburn's  United  Service  Magazine,  January  1855;  ^9rn* 
sjnndence  of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Cathcart  relative  lei  Kafrarta  (1856) ; 
A.  W.  Kinglake't  Invasion  oj  the  Crimea,  voL  v. 

CATHCART,  WILLIAM  8CHAW  CATHCART,  1ST  Earl 
(1755-1843),  English  soldier  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Peter- 
sham on  the  17th  of  September  1755,  and  educated  at  Eton. 
In  177 1  he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where  his  father,  Charles, 
9th  Baron  Cathcart  (1721-1776),  a  general  in  the  army,  was 
ambassador.  From  1773  to  1,777  he  studied  law,  but  after 
succeeding  to  the  barony  in  1776  he  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  cavalry.  Proceeding  to  America  in  1777,  he  had  before  the 
dose  of  his  first  campaign  twice  won  promotion  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  1778  he  further  distinguished  himself  in  outpost 
work,  and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  commanded  an  irregular 
corps,  the  "  British  Legion,"  with  conspicuous  success;  for  a 
time  also  he  acted  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  forces  in 
America.  He  returned  home  in  1780,  and  in  February  1781  was 
made  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland  in  1788,  and 
in  1702  he  became,  colonel  of  the  29th  foot.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries,  1793-1795, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  promoted  major-general;  and  in 
1801  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
received  the  appointments  of  vice-admiral  of  Scotland  (1795), 
privy  councillor  (1798),  and  colonel  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards 
(1797).  From  1803  to  1805  Lord  Cathcart  was  commander-in- 
chief  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  by  Pitt  in 
command  of  the  British  expedition  to  Hanover  (sec  Napoleonic 
Campaigns).  .  After  the  recall  of  this  expedition  Cathcart 
commanded  the  forces  in  Scotland  until  1807,  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  which  sur- 
rendered to  him  on  the  6th  of  September.  Four  weeks  later 
he  was  created  Viscount  Cathcart  of  Cathcart  and  Baron 
Greenock  of  Greenock  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
resuming  the  Scottish  command  on  his  return  from  the  front. 
On  the  1st  of  January  18 12  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of 
general,  and  a  few  months  later  he  proceeded  to  Russia  as  am- 
bassador and  military  commissioner.  .  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
served  with  the  headquarters  of  the  allies  throughout  the  War 
of  Liberation  (1812-1814) ;  his  success  in  the  delicate  and  difficult 
task  of  maintaining  harmony  and  devotion  to  the  common  cause 
amongst  the  generals  of  many  nationalities  was  recognized  after 
the  war  by  his  elevation  to  the  earldom  (July  1814).  He  then 
went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  am- 
bassador until  1820,  when  he  returned  to  England  He  died  at 
his  estate  near  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  June  1843 


Hb  son,  Charles  Motiray  CaIHCaxt,  2nd  earl  (i7&3~tB5o?, 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1843.  He  entered  the  2nd  Life  Guards 
in  1800,  and  saw  active  service  under  Sir  James  Craig  In  the 
Mediterranean,  1805-1806.  In  1807  he  became  by  courtesy 
Lord  Greenock. '  He  took  part  in  the  Walcheren  expedition 
of  1809  as  a  major,  and  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  served  at  Barossa, 
Salamanca  and  Vittoria.  He  had  already  gained  staff  experience, 
and  he  now  served  under  Graham  in  Holland,  1814,  as  quarter- 
master-general. He  was  present  at  Waterloo,  and  for  his  ser- 
vices received  the  C.B.  and  several  foreign  orders.  During  the 
peace  he  became  deeply  interested  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  a 
new  mineral  discovered  by  him  in  184  r  was  named  Greenockite. 
His  later  military  services  included  the  chief  command  m  Canada 
during  a  period  of  grave  unrest  (1846-1849).  He  retired  from 
active  service  in  1859,  becoming  a  full  general  just  before  hit 
death.  The  title  passed  to  his  son  and  grandson  as  3rd  and 
4th  earls. 

CATHCART,  a  parish  situated  partly  in  Renfrewshire  and 
partly  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  The  Renfrewshire  portion 
has  the  larger  area  (2387  acres),  but  the  smaller  population  (7375), 
the  area  of  the  Lanarkshire  portion  being  745  acres  and  the 
population  ( 1901 )  20,983.  The  industries  include  paper-making, 
dyeing  and  sandstone  quarrying,  but  limestone  and  coal  have 
also  been  worked.  The  parish  includes  the  town  of  Cathcart 
(pop.  4808),  and  the  villages  of  Old  and  New  Cathcart,  but  much 
of  it,  though  outside  the  city  boundaries,  is  practically  continu- 
ous with  some  of  the  southern  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  with  which 
there  is  communication  by  electric  tram  and  the  Caledonian 
railway's  circular  line.  The  White  Cart  flows  through  the 
parish.  In  the  1 2th  century  Cathcart  became  a  barony  of  the 
Cathcarts,  who  derived  the  title  of  their  lordship  (1460)  and 
earldom  (1814)  from  it.  On  the  Queen's  Knowe,  a  hillock  near 
the  ruins  of  Cathcart  Castle,  a  memorial  marks  the  spot  where 
Queen  Mary  watched  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  LangsMe 
(1568),  the  she  of  which  lies  within  the  parish. 

CATflBDRAL,  more  correctly  "  cathedral  church  "  (ecdesia 
cotkedralis),  the  church  which  contains  the  official  "  seat M  or 
throne  of  a  bishop — cathedra,  one  of  the  Latm  names  for  this, 
giving  us  the  adjective  "  cathedral"  The  adjective  has  gradu- 
ally, for  briefness  of  speech,  assumed  the  character  of  a  sub- 
stantive, but  though  an  instance  of  this  (strictly  incorrect)  use 
of  the  word  as  a  substantive  has  been  found  as  far  back  as  1587, 
it  became  common  only  at  the  end  of  the  i8th,  or  first  half  of 
the  19th,  century.  One  of  the  earnest  instances  of  the  term 
ecoksia  cotkedralis  is  said  to  occur  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Tarragona  m  516.  Another  name  for  a  cathedral  church  h 
ecdesia  mater,  indicating  that  it  is  the  mother  church.  As  being 
the  one  important  church,  it  was  also  known  as  ecdesia  major. 
Thfc  1s  the  formal  expression  used  by  Archbishop  Walter  Gray 
of  York  (1 216-1255),  and  ft  is  preserved  m  modern  times  by  the 
name  of  "  La  Majeure,"  by  which  the  old  cathedral  church  Of 
Marseilles  is  popularly  known.  Again,  as  the  chief  house  of 
God,  the  cathedral  church  was  the  Domus  Dei,  and  from  this 
name  the  German  Domkircke,  or  Dam,  is  derived,  as  also  the 
Swedish  Domhyrka,  and  the  Italian  Dttomo. 

History  and  OrfanteoHon.— It  was  early  decreed  that  the 
cathedra  of  a  bishop  was  not  to  be  placed  in  the  church  of  a 
village,  but  only  in  that  of  a  city.  There  was  no  difficulty  as 
to  this  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  towns  were  numerous, 
and  where  the  dties  were  the  natural  centres  from  which  Chris* 
tianity  was  diffused  among  the  people  who  inhabited  the  sur* 
rounding  districts.  In  the  British  islands,  however,  the  case 
was  different;  towns  were  few,  and  owing  to  other  causes, 
instead  of  exercising  jurisdiction  over  definite  areas  or  districts, 
many  of  the  bishops  were  bishops  of  tribes  or  peoples,  as  the 
bishop*  of  the  south  Saxons,  the  west  Saxons,  the  Somersaetas 
and  others.  The  ca/^rfrj  of  such  a  bishop  was  often  migratory, 
and  was  at  times  placed  in  one  church,  and  then  another,  and 
sometimes  in  the  church  of  a  village.  In  torsaeoundlwaabeld 
in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc, 
which,  reciting  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica  held  in  347 
and  that  of  LaodJcea  held  in  360  on  this  matter,  ordered  the 
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bishop  of  the  south  Saxon*  to  remove  his  see  from  Sekey  to 
Chichester;  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  bishop  to  remove  his  cathedra 
from  Sherborne  to  Old  Sarum,  and  the  Mercian  bishop,  whose 
cathedra  was  then  at  Lichfield,  to  transfer  it  to  Chester.  Traces 
of  the  tribal  and  migratory  system  may  still  be  noted  in  the 
designations  of  the  Irish  see  of  Meath  (where  the  result  has  been 
that  there  Is  now  no  cathedral  church)  and  Ossory,  the  cathedral 
church  of  which  is  at  Kilkenny.  Some  of  the  Scottish  sees  were 
also  migratory. 

By  the  canon  law  the  bishop  is  regarded  as  the  pastor  of  the 
cathedral  church,  the  parochia  of  which  is  his  diocese.  In  view 
of  this,  canonists  speak  of  the  cathedral  church  as  the  one 
church  of  the  diocese,  and  all  others  are  deemed  chapels  in  their 
relation  to  it. 

Occasionally  two  churches  jointly  share  the  distinction  of 
ffO"tflfa">l  the  bishop's  cathedra.  In  such  case  they  are  said 
to  be  con-cathedral  in  relation  to  each  other.  Instances  of  this 
occurred  in  England  before  the  Reformation  in  the  dioceses  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  Hence  the  double 
titles  of  those  dioceses.  In  Ireland  an  example  occurs  at  Dublin, 
where  Christ  Church  and  St  Patrick's  are  jointly  the  cathedral 
churches  of  that  diocese.  In  France  the  bishop  of  Couserans 
(a  see  suppressed  at  the  Revolution)  had  two  con-cathedral 
churches  at  St  Lizier,  and  the  bishop  of  Sisteron  (a  see  also 
suppressed)  had  a  second  throne  in  the  church  of  Forcalquier 
which  is  still  called  "  La  Con-cathedrale."  Other  instances 
might  be  named.  In  the  case  of  York  the  collegiate  churches 
of  Beverley,  Ripon  and  Southwell  were  almost  in  the  same 
position,  but  although  the  archbishop  had  a  stall  in  each  he  had 
no  diocesan  cathedra  in  them,  and  the  chapters  "were  not  united 
with  that  of  the  metropolitical  church  in  the  direct  government 
of  the  diocese,  or  the  election  of  the  archbishop,  nor  had  they 
those  other  rights  which  were  held  to  denote  the  cathedral 
character  of  a  church. 

Cathedral  churches  are  reckoned  as  of  different  degrees  of 
dignity:  (i)  the  simple  cathedral  church  of  a  diocesan  bishop, 
(2)  the  metropolitical  church  to  which  the  other  diocesan  cathedral 
churches  of  a  province  are  suffragan,  (3)  the  primatial  church 
under  which  are  ranged  metropolitical  chnrches  and  their 
provinces,  (4)  patriarchal  churches  to  which  primatial,  metro- 
political, and  simple  cathedral  churches  alike  owe  allegiance. 
The  title  of  "  primate  "  was  occasionally  conferred  on  metro- 
politansof  secsof  great  dignity  or  importance,  such  as  Canterbury, 
York,  Rouen,  &c,  whose  cathedral  churches  remained  simply 
metropolitical.  Lyons,  where  the  cathedral  church  is  still 
known  as  "  La  Primatiale,"  end  Lund  in  Sweden,  may  be  dted 
as  instances  of  churches  which  were  really  primatial.  Lyons 
had  the  archbishops  of  Sens  and  Paris  and  their  provincial 
dioceses  subject  to  it.  till  the  Revolution,  and  Lund  had  the 
archbishop  of  Upsala  and  his  province  subject  to  it  As  with 
the  title  of  primate,  so  also  that  of  "patriarch"  has  been 
conferred  on  sees  such  as  Venice  and  Lisbon,  the  cathedral 
churches  of  which  are  patriarchal  in  name  alone.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St  John  Lateran,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  pope  as 
bishop  of  Rome  and  patriarch  of  the  West,  alone  in  western 
Europe  possesses  potentially  a  patriarchal  character.  Its 
formal  designation  is  "  Patriarchalis  Basilica,  Sacrosancta 
Romana  Cathedral  is  Ecclcsia  Lateranensis" 

The  removal  of  a  bishop's  cathedra  from  a  church  deprives 
that  church  of  its  cathedral  dignity,  although  often  the  name 
clings  in  common  speech,  as  for  example  at  Antwerp,  which  was 
deprived  of  its  bishop  at  the  French  Revolution. 

The  history  of  the  body  of  clergy  attached  to  the  cathedral 
church  is  obscure,  and  as  in  each  case  local  considerations 
affected  its  development,  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  give 
a  general  outline  of  the  main  features  which  were  more  or  less 
common  to  all.  Originally  the  bishop  and  cathedral  clergy 
formed  a  kind  of  religious  community,  which,  in  no  true  sense  a 
monastery,  was  nevertheless  often  called  a  monaslerium.  The 
word  had  not  the  restricted  meaning  which  it  afterwards  acquired. 
Hence  the  apparent  anomaly  that  churches  like  York  and 
Lincoln,  which  never  had  any  monks  attached  to  them,  have 


inherited  the  name  of  minster  or  monastery.  In  these  early 
communities  the  clergy  often  lived  apart  in  their  own  dwellings, 
and  werenot  infrequently  married.  In  the  8th  century,  however, 
Chrodcgang,  bishop  of  Metz  (743-766),  compiled  a  code  of  rules 
for  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  churches,  which,  though  widely 
accepted  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  gained 
little  acceptance  in  England.  According  to  Chrodegang's  rule 
the  cathedral  clergy  were  to  live  under  a  common  roof,  occupy 
a  common  dormitory  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  special 
officer.  The  rule  of  Chrodegang  was,  in  fact,  a  modification  of 
the  Benedictine  rule.  Gisa,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  was 
bishop  of  Wells  from  106 1  to  1088,  introduced  it  into  England, 
and  imposed  its  observance  on  the  clergy  of  his  cathedra]  church, 
but  it  was  not  followed  for  long  there,  or  elsewhere  in  England. 

During  the  two  centuries,  roughly  bounded  by  the  years  900 
and  xioo,  the  cathedral  clergy  became  more  definitely  organized, 
and  were  also  divided  into  two  classes.  One  was  that  of  a 
monastic  establishment  of  some  recognized  order  of  monks, 
very  often  that  of  the  Benedictines,  while  the  other  class  was 
that  of  a  college  of  clergy,  living  in  the  world,  and  bound  by  no 
vows,  except  those  of  their  ordination,  but  governed  by  a  code 
of  statutes  or  canons.  Hence  the  name  of  "  canon  "  given  to 
them.  In  this  way  arose  the  distinction  between  the  monastic 
and  secular  cathedral  churches.  In  England  the  monastic 
cathedral  churches  were  Bath,  Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Coventry, 
Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  Rochester,  Winchester  and  Worcester, 
all  of  them  Benedictine  except  Carlisle,  which  was  a  church  of 
Augustinians.  The  secular  churches  were  Chichester,  Exeter, 
Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  St  Paul's  (London),  Salisbury, 
Wells,  York,  and  the  four  Welsh  cathedral  churches.  In  Ireland 
ail  were  secular  except  Christ  Church,  Dublin  (August inian), 
and  Down  (Benedictine),  and  none,  even  in  their  earliest  days, 
were  ever,  it  is  believed,  churches  of  recognized  orders  of  monks, 
except  the  two  named.  In  Scotland  St  Andrew's  was  Augus- 
t inian,  Elgin  (or  Moray),  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  were  always 
secular,  and  ordered  on  the  modeb  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury. 
Brechin  had  a  community  of  Culdccs  till  1372,  when  a  secular 
chapter  was  constituted.  The  cathedral  church  of  Galloway, 
at  Whithorn,  of  English  foundation,  was  a  church  of  Praemon- 
stratensians.  In  Germany,  as  in  England,  many  of  the  cathedral 
churches  were  monastic.  In  Denmark  all  seem  to  have  been 
Benedictine  at  first,  except  Borglum,  which  was  Pracmon- 
stratensian  till  the  Reformation.  The  others  were  changed  to 
churches  of  secular  canons.  In  Sweden,  Upsala  was  originally 
Benedictine,  but  was  secularized  about  1250,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  each  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Sweden  should  have  a 
chapter  of  at  least  fifteen  secular  canons.  In  France  monastic 
chapters  were  very  common,  but  nearly  all  the  monastic  cathedral 
churches  there  had  been  changed  to-  churches  of  secular  canons 
before  the  1 7  th  century.  One  of  the  latest  to  be  so  changed  was 
that  of  Seez,  in  Normandy,  which  was  Augustinian  till  1547, 
when  Pope  Paul  III.  dispersed  the  members  from  their  vows, 
and  constituted  them  a  chapter  of  secular  canons.  The  chapter 
of  Senez  was  monastic  till  1647,  and  others  perhaps  even 
later,  but  the  majority  were  secularized  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  the  case  of  monastic  cathedral  churches  there  were  no 
dignitaries,  the  internal  government  was,  that  of  the  order  to 
which  the  chapter  belonged,  and  all  the  members  kept  perpetual 
residence.  The  reverse  of  this  was  the  case  with  the  secular 
chapters;  the  dignities  of  provost,  dean,  precentor,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  &c,  soon  came  into  being,  for  the  regulation  and  good 
order  of  the  church  and  its  services,  while  the  non-residence  of 
the  canons,  rather  than  their  perpetual  residence,  became  the 
rule,  and  led  to  their  duties  being  performed  by  a  body  of 
"  vicars,"  who  officiated  for  them  at  the  services  of  the  church. 

Abroad,  the  earliest  head  of  a  secular  church  seems  to  have 
been  the  provost  (praepositus,  Probst,  &c),  who  was  charged,  not 
only  with  the  internal  regulation  of  the  church,  and  oversight 
of  the  members  of  the  chapter  and,  control  of  the  services,  but 
was  also  the  steward  or  seneschal  of  the  lands  and  possessions 
of  the  church.    The  latter  often  mainly  engaged  his  attention. 
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to  the  neglect  of  hit  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  duties,  and 
complaints  were  soon  raised  that  the  provost  was  too  much 
mixed  in  worldly  affairs,  and  was  too  frequently  absent  from  his 
spiritual  duties.  This  led,  in  many  cases,  to  the  institution  of  a 
new  officer  called  the  "  dean,"  who  had  charge  of  that  portion 
of  the  provost's  duties  which  related  to  the  internal  discipline  of 
the  chapter  and  the  services  of  the  church.  In  some  cases  the 
office  of  provost  was  abolished,  but  in  others  it  was  continued,  the 
provost,  who  was  also  occasionally  archdeacon  as  well,  remaining 
head  of  the  chapter.  This  arrangement  was  most  commonly 
followed  in  Germany.  In  England  the  provost  was  jalmost  un- 
known. Bishop  Gisa  introduced  a  provost  as  head  of  the  chapter 
of  Wells,  but  the  office  was  afterwards  subordinated  to  the  other 
dignities,  and  the  provost  became  simply  the  steward  of  certain 
of  the  prebendal  lands.  The  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Beverley  was  the  most  notable  instance  of  such  an  officer  in 
England,  but  at  Beverley  he  was  an  external  officer  with  no 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  church,  no  stall  in  the  choir 
and  no  vote  in  chapter.  The  provost  of  Eton,  introduced  by 
Henry  VI.,  occupied  a  position  most  nearly  approaching  that 
of  a  foreign  cathedral  provost  In  Germany  and  in  Scandinavia, 
and  jn  a  few  of  the  cathedral  churches  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  provost  was  the  ordinary  head  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  but 
the  office  was  not  common  elsewhere.  As  regards  France,  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cathedral  churches  existing  at  the 
Revolution,  thirty-eight  only,  and  those  either  on  the  borders 
of  Germany  or  in  the  extreme  south,  had  a  provost  as  the  head 
of  the  chapter.  In  others  the  provost  existed  as  a  subordinate 
officer.  There  were  two  provosts  at  Autun,  and  Lyons  and 
Chartres  had  four  each,  all  as  subordinate  officers. 

Hie  normal  constitution  of  the  chapter  of  a  secular  cathedral 
church  comprised  four  dignitaries  (there  might  be  more),  in 
addi  Lion  to  the  canons.  The  dean  (decauus)seems  to  have  derived 
his  designation  from  the  Benedictine  dean  who  had  ten  monks 
under  his  charge.  The  dean,  as  already  noted,  came  into 
existence  to  supply  the  place  of  the  provost  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  church  and  chapter.  In  England  the  dean  was  the 
head  of  all  the  secular  cathedral  churches,  and  was  originally 
elected  by  the  chapter  and  confirmed  in  office  by  the  bishop. 
He  is  president  of  the  chapter,  and  in  church  has  charge  of  the 
due  performance  of  the  services,  taking  specified  portions  of  them 
by  statute  on  the  principal  festivals.  He  sits  in  the  chief  stall 
in  the  choir,  which  is  usually  the  first  on  the  right  hand  on  enter- 
ing the  choir  at  the  west  Next  to  the  dean  (as  a  rule)  is  the 
precentor  (primiurius,  cantor,  &c),  whose  special  duty  is  that  of 
regulating  the  musical  portion  of  the  services  He  presides  in 
the  dean's  absence,  and  occupies  the  corresponding  stall  on  the 
left  side,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  where,  as  at 
St  Paul's,  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  dty  ranks  second 
and  occupies  what  is  usually  the  precentor's  stall.  The  third 
dignitary  is  the  chancellor  (scholastic**,  Scoldtre,  capisctH, 
magistral,  &c),  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese.  The  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  church  is 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  its  schools,  ought  to  read  divinity 
lectures,  and  superintend  the  lections  in  the  choir  and  correct 
slovenly  readers.  He  is  often  the  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
chapter.  In  the  absence  of  the  dean  and  precentor  he  is  president 
of  the  chapter.  The  easternmost  stall,  on  the  dean's  side  of  the 
choir,  is  usually  assigned  to  him.  Hie  fourth  dignitary  is  the 
treasurer  (custos,  saerista,  ckejkier).  He  is  guardian  of  the  fabric, 
and  of  all  the  furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  his 
duty  was  to  provide  bread  and  wine  for  the  eucharist,  and 
candles  and  incense,  and  he  regulated  such  matters  as  the 
ringing  of  the  bells.  The  treasurer's  stall  is  opposite  to  that  of 
the  chancellor.  These  four  dignitaries,  occupying  the  four 
corner  stalls  in  the  choir,  are  called  in  many  of  the  statutes  the 
"  quaint*  majmes  persona*  "  of  the  church*  In  many  cathedral 
churches  there  were  additional  dignitaries,  as  the  praelector, 
subdeaa,  vice-chancellor,  succentor-canoniconini,  and  others, 
who  came  into  existence  to  supply  the  places  of  the  other  absent 
dignitaries,  for  non-residence  was  the  fatal  blot  of  the  secular 
chinches,  and  in  this  they  contrasted  very  badly  with  the 


monastic  churches,  where  all  the  members  were  in  continuous 
residence.  Besides  the  dignitaries  there  were  the  ordinary 
canons,  each  of  whom,  as  a  rule,  held  a  separate  prebend  or 
endowment,  besides  receiving  his  share  of  the  common  funds 
of  the  church.  For  the  most  part  the  canons  also  speedily 
became  non-resident,  and  this  led  to  the  distinction  of  resi- 
dentiary and  non-residentiary  canons,  till  in  most  churches  the 
number  of  resident  canons  became  definitely  limited  in  number, 
and  the  non-residentiary  canons,  who  no  longer  shared  in  tfc* 
common  funds,  became  generally  known  as  prebendaries  only* 
although  by  their  non-residence  they  did  not  forfeit  their  position 
as  canons,  and  retained  their  votes  in  chapter  like  the  others. 
This  system  of  non-residence  led  also  to  the  institution  of  vicars 
choral,  each  canon  having  his  own  vicar,  who  sat  in  his  staH 
in  his  absence,  and  when  the  canon  was  present,  in  the  staH 
immediately  below,  on  the  second  form.  The  vicais  had  no 
place  or  vote  in  chapter,  and,  though  irremovable  except  for 
offences,  were  the  servants  of  their  absent  canons  whose  stalls 
they  occupied,  and  whose  duties  they  performed.  Abroad  they 
were  often  called  demi-prebendaries,  and  they  formed  the  bat 
ckmur  of  the  French  churches.  As  time  went  on  the  vicars 
were  themselves  often  incorporated  as  a  kind  of  lesser  chapter, 
or  college,  under  the  supervision  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

There  was  no  distinction  between  the  monastic  cathedral 
chapters  and  those  of  the  secular  canons,  in  their  relation  to  the 
bishop  or  diocese.  In  both  cases  the  chapter  was  the  bishop's 
consilium  which  he  was  bound  to  consult  on  all  important  matters 
and  without  doing  so  he  could  not  act  Thus,  a  judicial  decision 
of  a  bishop  needed  the  confirmation  of  the  chapter  before  it  could 
be  enforced.  He  could  not  change  the  service  books,  or  "  use  w 
of  the  church  or  diocese,  without  capitular  consent,  and  there  art 
many  episcopal  acts,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a  diocesan 
chancellor,  or  vicar  general,  which  still  need  confirmation  by 
the  chapter,  but  the  older  theory  of  the  chapter  as  the  bishop's 
council  in  ruling  the  diocese  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  not 
in  England  only,  but  on  the  con  tment  also.  In  its  corporate  capa- 
city the  chapter  takes  charge  stde  vacante  of  a  diocese.  In  Eng- 
land, however  (except  as  regards  Salisbury  and  Durham),  this 
custom  has  never  obtained,  the  two  archbishops  having,  from  time 
immemorial,  taken  charge  of  the  vacant  dioceses  in  their  respec- 
tive provinces.  When,  however,  either  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury 
or  York  is  vacant,  the  chapters  of  those  churches  take  charge,  not 
only  of  the  diocese,  but  of  the  province  as  weH,  and  incidentally, 
therefore,  of  any  of  the  dioceses  of  the  province  whkh  may  be 
vacant  at  the  same  time. 

All  the  English  monastic  cathedral  chapters  were  dissolved  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and,  except  Bath  and  Coventry,  were  refounded  by 
him  as  churches  of  secular  chapters,  with  a  dean  as  the  head,  and 
a  certain  number  of  canons  ranging  from  twelve  at  Canterbury 
and  Durham  to  four  at  Carlisle,  and  with  certain-  subordinate 
officers  as  minor  canons,  gospellers,  epistolers,  &c.  The  precentor- 
ship  In  these  churches  of  the  "  New  Foundation,"  as  they  are 
called,  is  not,  as  in  the  secular  churches  of  the  "Old  Foundation," 
a  dignity,  but  is  merely  an  office  held  by  one  of  the  minor  canons. 

English  cathedra]  churches,  at  the  present  day,  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads:  (1)  the  old  secular  cathedral  churches 
of  the  "  Old  Foundation,"  enumerated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article;  (2)  the  churches  of  the  "  New  Foundation  "  of  Henry 
VHI.,  whkh  are  the  monastic  churches  already  specified,  with 
the  exception  of  Bath  and  Coventry;  (3)  the  cathedral  churches 
of  bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  vis.  Bristol,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Oxford  and  Peterborough  (the  constitution  of  the 
chapters  of  which  corresponds  to  those  of  the  New  Foundation); 
(4)  modern  cathedral  churches  of  sees  founded  since  1836,  via. 
(a)Manchester,  Ripon  and  Southwell,  formerly  collegiate  churches 
of  secular  canons;  (b)  St  Albans  and  Southwark,  originally 
monastic  churches;  (c)  Truro,  Newcastle  and  Wakefield, 
formerly  parish  churches,  (d)  Birmingham  and  Liverpool, 
originally  district  churches.  The  ruined  cathedral  church  of 
the  diocese  of  Sodor  (i.e.  the  Southern  Isles)  and  Man,  at' Peel 
in  the  hitter  island,  appears  never  to  have  had  a  chapter  of  clergy 
attached  to  it 
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when  the  former 
cathedral  it  Athi 
larger  than  man. 

English  abbeys  01 


am  the  architectural  point  of  view  there  is 
t  aa  regards  dimensions  or  style  [or  a  cathedral 
uired  tor  a  church  or  abbey,  aa  there  are  cases 
e  com  para  Lively  amall  building*  (like  the  old 
i),  and  some  pariah  churchet  and  abbeys  are 

oinsters,  such  as  those  of  Ripoa,  Manchester, 
St  Albans  and 
Southwell,  partly 


the    f 


1    for 


(hose  of  Bristol, 
ClouMstcr.Ox- 
ford.  Cheater  and 
Peterborough,  be- 
cane    cathedrals 

solution  of  tbe 
monast  erica  by 
Henry  VIII. 

Underthe  head- 
ings Nave,  Aisle, 
Choir,  Apse, 
Chevet,  and 
Lady- Chapel,  the 
principal  arrange- 
ment! of  the  plan 
of  a  cathedral  are 
dealt  with,  and 
its  architectural 
features,  Buch  as 
TowEnandSpiBE, 
I'oich,    Tnipon- 

■cpar&tcly  de- 
fined ;  while  in  Ibe 
article  Akchitic- 
■u  of  the  varioua  styles  la  England,  France, 
nd  Spain,  is  set  Forth.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  deal  witn  the  development  of  tbe  eastern  end  of  English 
and  foreign  cathedrals,  as  it  waa  In  those  that  tbe  greatest 
changes  from  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  to  the  dose  of  tbe 
16th  century  took  place. 

The  earliest  extended  development  of  tbe  eastern  end  of  the 
cathedral  ia  that  which  waa  first  set  out  in  Edward  the  Conf  easor'a 
church  at  Westminster,  probably  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours;  in  this  church,  dating  probably 

ing  of  the  choir  aisle  round  a  circular  apae  so  aa  lo  provide  a 
processional  aiale  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  and  (i)  five 
speldal  chapels,  constituting  the  germ  of  the  chevet,  which 
transformed  the  eastern  terminations  of  the  French  cathedrals 
in  the  nth  and  13th  centuries.  It  is  only  within  recent  times 
that  the  foundations  of  tbe  early  chord,  at  Tours  with  its  choir 


Fig.  1.— Plan  of  Canterbury 
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e  probably 


In  Edward  the  Confessor's  church  (io;o)  there  <r 
only  three  chapels  and  a  processional  aisle;  in  the  neit  dimple 
at  Gloucester  {1080)  were  alio  three  chapels,  two  of  which,  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  aisle,  still  remain;  the  aame  is  found 
In  Canterbury  ((096-1107)  and  Norwich  (1089-1  no),  the 
eastern  chapel  In  all  three  caaea  having  been  taken  dawn  to 
make  way  for  the  Lsdy-chapd  In  Gloucester  and  Norwich,  and 
for  the  Trinity  chapel  in  Canterbury  cathedral  (fig.  1).  The 
semicircular  aisle  ia  said  to  have  existed  In  tbe  Anglo-Norman 
cathedral  of  Winchester,  but  the  eastern  end  being  square,  two 
chapels  were  arranged  filling  tbe  north  and  south  ends,  and  an 
apaidal  chapel  projecting  beyond  the  east  wall.  This  semi- 
circular processional  aisle  with  chevet  chapels  was  tbe  favourite 
type  of  plan  in  the  Anglo-Norman  cathedrals,  sad  was  followed 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ntb  century,  when  (be  English 
builders  in  some  caaea  returned  to  the  square  east  end  instead  of 
the  semicircular  apaidal  termination.  The  earliest  example  of 
Ibis  exists  in  Romeey  Abbey  (c.  1130),  where  the  processional 


Fie  a.— Plan  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

path  crosses  behind  the  presbytery,  there  being  eastern  apaidal 
chapels  in  tbe  axis  of  the  presbytery  aiale  and  a  centra]  rectangular 
chapel  beyond.  A  similar  arrangement  ia  found  in  Hereford 
cathedral,  and  exists  in  Winchester,  Salisbury  (fig.  1),  Durham, 
St  Albans,  Exeter,  Ely,  Wells  and  Peterborough,  except  that  in 
all  those  caaea  (except  Wells)  the  eastern  chapels  are  square 
ended:  in  Wells  cathedral  tbe  most  eastern  chapel  (the  Lady 
chapel)  has  a  polygonal  termination;  in  Durham  (fig.  3),  the 
eastern  chapels  are  all  ia  one  line,  constituting  the  chapel  of  tbe 
nine  altars,  which  was  probably  borrowed  from  tbe  eastern  end  of 
Fountains  Abbey.  It  should  be  noted  tbst  in  some  oi  the  above 
the  original  design  baa  been  transformed  in  rebuilding;  tbua  in 
St  Albana,  Durham,  York  and  Exeter  cathedrals,  there  waa  no 
eastern  ambulatory  but  three  parallel  apses,  in  some  cases 
rectangular  externally.  In  Southwell,  Rochester,  Ely  and 
Cheater,  there  was  no  processional  path  or  ambulatory  round  tbe 
east  end;  in  Carlisle  no  eastern  chapels;  and  In  Oxford  only  one 
central  apae.  In  Ely  cathedral  (fig.  4)  the  great  centra]  tower 
built  by  the  first  Norman  abbot  (1081-1004)  fell  down  in  1311, 
carrying  with  it  portions  of  the  adjoining  bays  of  tbe  nave, 
transept  and  choir;  instead  of  attempting,  lo  rebuild  the  tower. 
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i  of  the  cathedral,  and  in 

g  UK  piers  otitic  tower  he  took  as  the  base  of  hi 
rtagonal  apace,  the  width  01 


:  arches  to  nave,  transepts  and  choir, 
i  the  octagonal  aides;  front  shafts  in 
r  angles,  ribs  in  wood  project  forward  and  carry  a  am 
'a.     Internally  the  effect  of 
y  and  originality,  and  it  is 
n  English  Gothic  architect 
(See  Architect ijrk,  Plate  VIII. ,  fig.  Si.) 

The  earliest  cample  of  the  chevet  is  probably  to  be  to 
in  the  church  of  Si  Martin  at  Toursi  this  was  followed  by  ot 


octagon  on  wniec 
central  octagon  i 


Fig,  3.-Pbn  of  Durham  Cathedral. 
at  Toumus,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Auiene,  Chart™, 
and  other  churches  built  during  the  great  ehurc 
period  of  the  nth  century.  In  the  still  greater  mo 
the  nth  century,  when  the  episcopacy,  supported  by 
clpated  communes,  undertook  the  erection  of  cathedrals  of 


a  dimensi 


icold    ft, 


T  cathedrals,  while  in 


n  Chart 


1c  of  the  ■ 


ury)  in  fa 


i  (ng.  5), 


of  the 


nd,  the  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
developed  it  by  doubling  the  choir  aisles  and  adding  to  the 
number  of  extra  chapels;  thus  in  Canterbury,  Norwich  and 
Gloucester,  there  were  only  three  apsidal  chapel*  in  the  chevet, 
whereas  in  Noyon  (1150),  Solssons(noo),  Reims  (nn).  Tours, 
Sees,  Bayeui  (iijo),  Clermont  (1175),  Senbs,  Limoges,  AIM 
•nd  Naibonnc  cathedral]  there  were  five;  In  Amiens,  Le  Man* 
and  Benuvals,  there  were  aeven  apsidal  chapels,  and  In  Chaltret 
cathedral  nine.    Double  aisles  round  the  choir,  of  which  than 


implra  in  England,  an  found  in  the  cathedra*!  of 


probably  from  the 
designs  of  William 
of  Sens,  by  his  auc- 
cessor  William  the  ' 
Englishman.      The 

found  no  favour  in 


he    trtapsal 
igement,     vit. 


of  Ely  Cathedral, 
cathedrals  was  I 
times  obtained  al 


English  camples. 


>n  the  other  hand  then 


drab.    Transept  aisle* 


carried  round  the  south 


Pie.  5.— Plan  of  Chartrw  Cathedral, 
■at  aid*  *f  the  transept  *oly,  in  **c 


borough  and  Ripon  < 


n  Durham,  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Peter- 
cathedrals;  and  on  the  north  side  only  in 
"     "  cathedral,  cut  of  the  transept 

re  apsidal  chapels,  which  with  the  three  chapels  in 
ke  up  the  usual  number.  He  cathedral  of  Poitiers 
referred  10  as  an  example  nf  a  square  east  end,  but  a 
se  has  been  made  by  the  provision  of  three 
segmental  apses,  and  there  are  no  windows  in  the  east  front; 
the  most  remarkable  divergence  from  the  usual  design  b  found 
here  in  the  absence  of  any  triforium  or  clerestory,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  vault  of  the  aisles  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the 
nave,  so  that  it  constitutes  an  example  of  what  In  Germany 
(where  there  are  many)  are  called  Hallen  Kinkcn;  the  right 
being  obtained  through  the  aisle  windows  only  gives  a  gloomy 
effect  to  the  nave.  Another  departure  from  the  usual  plan  is 
thai  found  in  Albi  cathedral  (1350),  in  which  there  are  no  aisles, 
their  place  being  taken  by  chapels  between  the  buttresses  which 
were  required  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  nave  vault,  the  widest 
in  France.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  brick  and  externally  has 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress.     In  the  cathedrals  of  the  south- 
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pavement  oi  slight  fall  so  as  to  sJlow  of  kftier  clerestory 


t  Cabors,  Angouleme  and  St  Front  de  Ftrigucui— 


Fig.  7.— Plan  of  Angouleme 
Frc.  *.— Plan  of  Sen.  Cathedral  Cathedral. 

the  immense  piers  required  to  carry  t  hem  made  it  necessary  to 

dispense  with  aisles.  The  cathedral  of  Angouleme  (fig.  7) 
consists  of  a  nave  covered  with  three  domes,  a  transept  of  great 
length  with  lofty  lowers  over  the  north  and  south  ends,  and  an 
apsidal  choir  with  lour  che  vet  chapels.     In  St  From  dcPerigueui 

transept  and  choir,  all  of  equal  dimensions,  each  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  crossing,  vaulted  over  with  a  dome,  while  originally 
there  was  a  simple  apsidal  choir. 

.  Reluming  now  10  the  great  cathedrals  in  the  north  of  France, 
wo  give  an  illustration  (hg.  S)  of  Amiens  cathedral  (from  Viollet 
k  Due's  DUtha*mrc  raiiiiut)  which  show*  the  disposition  of  a 
cathedral,  with  its  rave-aiches,  triforium,  clerestory  windows 
and  vault,  the  flying  buttresses  which  were  required  to  carry  the 
Lhrusl  of  the  vault  to  the  outer  buttresses  which  flanked  the 
aisle  wans,  and  the  lolly  pinnacles  whkh  surmounted  them. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  trilsrium  gallery,  owing  to  the  greater 
height  given  10  the  aisles.  In  Notre  Dame  al  Peril  the  Iriforium 
was  nearly  a?  high  as  the  lilies;  in  large  towns  this  feature  gave 
for  the  congregation, 


a  Noyon,  Laon,  Seul 
1  of  the  111 


and  a  choir  with 
chevet    of    five 


with  five  apsidal 
chapels,  and  at 
Toledo  an  east  end 
with  double  aisles 
round  the  apse 
with  originally 


dal    c 


II  apsl- 


apels,    t 


of  them  rebuilt  at 
a  very  late  period.  f, 
At   Leon,    Barce- 
lona aad  Toledo 
the      processional 
passage  round  the 
apse  with  apsidal 
chapels  recalls  the    ' 
French  disposi- 
tion, there  being    j 
a    double   aisle  I 


Toledo  cathedral)  L 


the    < 


masked  externally  j- 
by  other  buiUinga,      F      g.-pmpKti,,  rf  ^n,  Cathedral. 
so  that  Lhe  beauty 

of  the  cbevet  is  entirely  lost.  At  Avila  and  Salt 
cathedral)  the  triapsal  arrangement  is  adopted,  ana  tne  sam 
is  found  in  the  German  cathedrals,  with  one  important  exeep 
lion,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  was  based  on  that  c 
Amiens,  the  comparative  height  of  the  former,  however,  bein 
so  exaggerated  that  scale  has  been  lost,  and  externally  it  ha 
the  appearance  ol  an  overgrown  monster. 
Under  the  headings  Vault,  Flvdio  Buttress,   Pinnacli 


(old 


(R.  P.  5.) 

CATHBLIJIEAU.' JACQUES    (ljjc-iijvj),    French    VeodeaD 
chieftain  during  the  Revolution,  waa  born  at  Tin-en-M antes,  in 

lie  became  well  known  in  the  couatry  of  Anjou,  over  which  he 
travelled  as  a  pedlar  and  dealer  in  contraband  goods.  His 
physical  strength  and  his  great  piety  gave  him  considerable 
ascendancy  over  the  peasants,  who  surnamed  him  "  the  saint  of 
Abmu."  In  the  first  yean  of  the  Revolution,  Cathelineau 
listened  to  the  exhortations  of  Catholic  priests  and  royalist 
tmigfti,  and  Joined  the  insurrection  provoked  by  them  against 
the  revolutionary  government.  Collecting  a  band  of  peasants 
and  smugglers,  be  took  the  chateau  of  Galluts,  where  be  cap- 
tured a  cannon,  christened  by  the  Vendeans  the  "  Missionary  "; 
be  then  look  lhe  towns  ol  Chemille,  Cbolel,  Vihiers  and 
Chalonnes  (March  1793).  His  companions  committed  at rociiies 
which  brought  upon  them  terrible  reprisals  on  the  part  of  lac 
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Republicans.  Meanwhile  Cathelineau 's  troops  increased,  and  ke 
combined  with  the  other  Vendean  chiefs,  such  as  N.  Stofflet  and 
Gigot  d'Elbee,  taking  the  towns  of  Beaupreau,  Fontenay  and 
Saumur.  The  first  successes  of  the  Vendeans  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  had  not  expected  an  insurrection.  When 
the  resistance  to  the  insurgents  became  more  serious,  differences 
arose  among  their  leaders.  To  avoid  these  rivalries,  it  is  thought 
that  Cathelineau  was  named  generalissimo  of  the  rebels,  though 
his  authority  over  the  undisciplined  troops  was  not  increased  by 
the  new  office.  In  1703  all  the  Royalist  forces  tried  to  capture 
Nantes.  Cathelineau  entered  the  towninspiteof  the  resistance  of 
General  J.  B.  C.  Canclaux,  but  he  was  killed,  and  the  Vendean 
army  broke  up.  Numerous  relatives  of  Cathelineau  also  perished 
In  the  war  of  La  Vendee.  His  grandson,  Henri  de  Cathelineau, 
figured  in  the  war  of  1870  between  France  and  Germany  (see 
also  Vendee;  Chouans). 

See  C.  Port,  Vie  de  J.  Cathelineau  (1882) ; "  La  Legende  de  Cathe- 
lineau "  in  the  review  La  Revolution  fraucaise,  vol.  xxiv. ;  Les 
Origines  de  la  Vendee  (Paris,  1888,  2  vols.);  Didumnaire  historioue 
de  Jfaine-et-Loire;  Cretineau-Joly,  Histoire  de  la  Vendie  militatre; 
Tb.  Muret,  Vie  populaire  de  Cathelineau  (1845).  (&•  A.*) 

CATHERINE,  SAINT.  The  Roman  hagiology  contains  the 
record  of  six  saints  of  this  name.  1.  St  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, Virgin  and  Martyr,  whose  day  of  commemoration 
recurs  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  in  some  places  on  the  5th  of 
March.  2.  St  Catherine  of  Sweden,  a  daughter  of  St  Bridget, 
who  died  abbess  of  Watzen  in  March  138 1,  and  is  commemorated 
on  the  22nd  of  that  month.  3.  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  1347- 
1380,  whose  festal  day  is  observed  on  the  30th  of  April.  4.  St 
Catherine  of  Bologna,  1413-1463,  a  visionary,  abbess  of 
the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  in  Bologna,  canonized  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.,  and  commemorated  throughout  the  Franciscan 
order  on  the  oth  of  March.  5.  St  Catherine  of  Genoa,1  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Fieschi,  was  born  about  T447,  spent 
her  life  and  her  means  in  succouring  and  attending  on  the  side, 
especially  in  the  time  of  the  plague  which  ravaged  Genoa  in  1407 
and  1 501,  died  in  that  city  in  1510,  was  beatified  by  Clement  V. 
in  1675  and  canonized  by  Clement  XII.  in  1737;  her  name  was 
placed  in  the  calendar  on  the  22nd  of  July  by  Benedict  XIV. 
6.  St  Catherine  de1  Rioci,  of  Florence,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  prince,  was  born  in  1522,  became  a  nun  in  the  convent 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Prato  in  1536,  and  died  in  1580.  She  was 
famous  during  her  life-time  for  the  weekly  ecstasy  of  the  Passion, 
during  which  in  a  trance  she  experienced  the  sufferings  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  contemplating  the  Passion  of  her  Son.  She  was 
canonized  in  1746  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  fixed  her  festal  day  on 
the  13th  of  February.  In  Celtic  and  English  martyrologies 
(November  25)  there  is  also  commemorated  St  Catherine  Audley 
(c.  1400),  a  recluse  of  Ledbury,  Hereford,  who  was  reputed  for 
piety  and  clairvoyance. - 

Of  two  of  these  saints,  St  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  the  St 
Catherine  par  excellence,  and  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  something 
St  more  must  be  said.    Of  the  former  history  has  little  or 

time,  nothing  to  tell.  The  Maronite  scholar,  Joseph  Simon 
*•*  Assemani  (1687-1768),  first  identified  her  with  the 
royal  and  wealthy  lady  of  Alexandria  (Eusebfus, 
Hist.  Ecd.  viil.  14)  who,  for  refusing  the  solicitations  of  the 
emperor  Maximinus,  was  deprived  of  her  property  and  banished. 
But  Rufinus  (Hist.  Ecd.  vih\  17)  called  this  lady  Dorothea,  and 
the  old  Catherine  legend,  as  recorded  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
and  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  has  quite  other  features.  Accord- 
ing to  It  Catherine  was  the  daughter  of  King  Konetos,  eighteen 
years  old,  beautiful  and  wise.  During  the  persecution  under 
Maximinus  she  sought  an  interview  with  the  emperor,  upbraided 
him  for  his  cruelties,  and  adjured  him  to  give  up  the  worship  of 
false  gods.  The  angry  tyrant,  unable  to  refute  her  arguments 
himself,  sent  for  pagan  scholars  to  argue  with  her,  but  they  were 
discomfited.  Catherine  was  then  scourged  and  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  empress  was  sent  to  reason  with  her;  but  the 
dauntless  virgin  converted  not  only  the  empress  but  the  Roman 

•See  the  study  in  Baron  Fr.  von  Hagefs  Mystical  Element  in 
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general  and  his  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  her.  Mn«*HffHis 
now  ordered  her  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel;  but  the  wheel  was 
shattered  by  her  touch.  The  headsman's  axe  proved  more  fatal, 
and  -the  martyr's  body  was  borne  by  angels  to  Mount  Sinai, 
where  Justinian  I.  buit  the  famous  monastery  in  her  honour. 
Another  development  of  the  legend  is  that  in  which,  having 
rejected  many  offers  of  marriage,  she  was  taken  to  heaven  in 
vision  and  betrothed  to  Christ  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Of  all  these  marvellous  incidents  very  little,  by  the  universal 
admission  of  Catholic  scholars,  has  survived  the  test  of  modern 
criticism.  That  St  Catherine  actually  existed  there  is,  indeed, 
no  evidence  to  disprove;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
elements  in  her  legend  are  due  to  confusion  with  the  story  of 
Hypatia  (?.v.),  the  neo-platonic  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  done  to  death  by  a  Christian  mob.  To  the  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  any  case,  St  Catherine  was  very  real;  She  was  ranked  with 
the  fourteen  most  helpful  saints  in  heaven,  and  was  the  constant 
theme  of  preachers  and  of  poets.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  in 
many  places  with  the  utmost  splendour,  and  in  certain  dioceses  in 
France  was  a  holy  day  of  obligation  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  Numberless  chapels  were  dedicated  to  her,  and  m 
nearly  all  churches  her  statue  was  set  up,  the  saint  being  repre- 
sented with  a  wheel,  her  instrument  of  torture,  and  sometimes 
with  a  crown  and  a  book.  The  wheel  being  her  symbol  she 
was  the  patron  saint  of  wheelwrights  and  mechanics;  as  the 
con  founder  of  heathen  sophistry  she  was  invoked  by  theologians, 
apologists,  preachers  and  philosophers,  and  was  chosen  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  university  of  Paris;  as  the  most  holy  and 
illustrious  of  Christian  virgins  she  became  the  tutelary  saint  of 
nuns  and  virgins  generally.  So  late  as  the  16th  century,  Bossuet 
delivered  a  panegyric  upon  her,  and  it  was  the  action  of  Dom 
Deforis,  the  Benedictine  editor  of  his  works,  in  criticizing  the 
accuracy  of  the  data  on  which  this  was  based,  that  first  dis- 
credited the  legend.  The  saint's  feast  was  removed  from  the 
Breviary  at  Paris  about  this  time,  and  the  devotion  to  St  Catherine 
has  since  lost  its  earlier  popularity.  See  Leon  Clugnet's  article 
in  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1908). 

St  Catherine  of  Siena  was  {he  youngest  of  the  twenty-five 
children  of  Giacomo  di  Benincasa,  a  dyer,  and  was  born,  with  a 
twin-sister  who  did  not  survive  her  birth,  on  the  st 
25th  of  March  1347.  A  highly  sensitive  and  imagin-  ctkeH— 
ative  child,  she  very  early  began  to  practise  asceticism  •istema. 
and  see  visions,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  solemnly  dedicated  her 
virginity  to  Christ.  She  was  attracted  by  what  she  had  heard  of 
the  desert  anchorites,  and  in  1363-1364,  after  much  struggle, 
persuaded  her  parents  to  allow  her  to  take  the  habit  of  the 
Dominican  tertiaries.  For  a  while  she  led  at  home  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  speaking  only  to  ber  confessor,  and  spending  all  her  time 
in  devotion  and  spiritual  ecstasy.  Her  innate  humanity  and 
sound  sense,  however,  led  her  gradually  to  return  to  her  place  in 
the  family  circle,  and  she  began  also  to  seek  out  and  help  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  In  1368  her  father  died,  and  she  assumed  the 
care  of  her  mother  Lapa.  During  the  following  years  she  became 
known  to  an  increasingly  wide  circle,  especially  as  a  peacemaker, 
and  entered  Into  correspondence  with  many  friends.  Her 
peculiarities  excited  suspicion,  and  charges  seem  to  have  been 
brought  against  her  by  some  of  the  Dominicans  to  answer 
which  she  went  to  Florence  in  1374,  scon  returning  to  Siena  to 
tend  the  plague-stricken.  Here  first  she  met  the  Dominican 
friar,  Raimondo  of  Capua,  her  confessor  and  biographer. 

The  year  1375  found  Catherine  entering  on  a  wider  stage.  At 
the  invitation  of  Piero  Gambacorti,  the  ruler  of  the  republic  of 
Pisa,  she  visited  that  city  and  there  endeavoured  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  for  the  proposed  crusade,  urging  princes  and  presi- 
dents, commanders  and  private  citizens  alike  to  join  in  "  the 
holy  passage."  To  this  task  was  added  that  of  trying  to  keep 
Pisa  and  Lucca  from  joining  the  Tuscan  League  against  the 
pope.  It  was  at  Pisa,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cristina,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  (April  1),  while  rapt  in  ecstasy  after  the 
communion,  that  Catherine's  greatest  traditional  glory  befell 
her,  viz.  the  stigmata  or  impression  on  her  hands,  feet  and  heart, 
of  the  wounds  corresponding  with  those  received  by  Christ  athla 
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»enleeism,  and  to  bring  back  the  papacy 
to  Italy  was  the  cherished  and  anrious  wish  of  all  good  Italians, 
and  especially,  ol  all  Italian  churchmen.  Petrarch  had  urgently 
pressed  Urban  V.,  Gregory's  immediate  predecessor,  lo  accom- 
plish the  desired  change;  and  Dame  had  at  an  earlier  date 
laboured  to  bring  about  Ihe  same  object.  But  these  and  all  the 
other  influences  which  Italy  had  striven  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
popes  had  hitherto  failed  to  induce  them  Id  return.  In  these 
circumstances  Catherine  determined  to  try  her  powers  of  per- 
suasion and  argument,  attempting  first  hy  correspondence  to 
reconcile  Gregory  and  ihe  Florentines,  who  had  been  placed  under, 
an  interdict,  and  Ihen  going  in  person  as  ihe  representative  of 
the  latter  lo  Avignon,  where  she  arrived  on  the  i8th  of  June. 
Gregory  empowered  her  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  Florentine 
ambassadors  were  first  tardy  and  then  faithless-  Nothing 
daunted,   Catherine  herself   besought   Gregory,  who,   indeed, 

(taking  the  sea  route  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa],  though  perhaps 
intending  only  to  make  a  temporary  slay  in  Italy.  Catherine 
went  home  by  land  and  stayed  for  a  month  in  Genoa  with 
Madonna  Orietta  Scotti,a  noble  lady  of  that  city,  at  whose  house 
Gregory  had  a  long  colloquy  with  her,  which  encouraged  him  lo 
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Sienesc  noble  distinguished  by  a  character  full  of  charm  and 
purity,  and  her  healing  of  the  bitter  feud  between  his  family 
and  the  Tolomei.  Another  family  quarrel,  that  of  the  Satimbeni 
at  Rocra  D'Orria,  was  ended  by  her  interventioo  in  1 377.  This 
year  also  she  turned  Ihe  castle  ol  Belcaro,  which  had  been  given 

Meanwhile  the  returned  pope  was  not  having  an  easy  time. 
Besides  perpetuating  the strifewith  his  enemies  he  was  alienating 
his  friends,  and  Ending  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pay  his  mer- 
cenaries. He  vented  his  anger  Upon  Catherine,  who  reproved 
him  lor  minding  temporal  rather  than  spiritual  things,  but  in 
the  beginning  of  1378  sent  her  on  an  embassy  to  Florence  and 
especially  to  the  Guejph  party.  While  she  was  urging  the 
citizens  to  make  peace  with  the  pope  there  came  the  news  of 
hisdeath.  During  the  troubles  that  ensued  in  Florence  Catherine 
nearly  lost  her  life  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  sorely  regretted  not 

was  signed  with  the  new  pope,  Urban  VI.,  and  Catherine,  having 
thus  accomplished  her  second  great  political  task,  went  home 
kgain  to  Siena.    Thence  on  the  outbreak  of  the  schism  Urban 
summoned  her  to  Rome,  whither,  somewhat  reluctantly. 
journeyed  with  her  now  large  spiritual  family  in  Noven 
Once  arrived  she  gave  herself  heartily  to  Urban'*  cause, 
wore  her  slender  powers  out  in  restraining  his  impatient  ten 
quieting  the  revolt  ol  the  people  of  Rone,  and  trying  to  wii 
Urban  the  support  of  Europe.    After  prolonged  and  continual 
suffering  she  died  on  the  20th  of  April  r  too- 

Catherine  ol  Siena  lived  on  not  only  In  her  writings  but 
cipka-    During  her  abort  course  she  gathered  round  her 
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rho  became  master-genera!  of  the  Dominicans, 

. _..  — eiicafly-minded  Englishman  from  Cambridge, 

:fanoMaconi,  who  joined  the  Carthusians  and  ultimately  became 

Srveral.  and  the  two  s,-,  r.urics,  Nr.i  di  Landoccio  and  Fran- 
alavolli.  The  last  of  her  band.  Tommaso  CafTarim.  died  in 
14.  bur  the  work  was  taken  up,  though  in  other  shape,  by  Savon- 
'la.  between  Francis  of  Assisi  and  vrhom  Catherine  forms  the 
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nd  tr>  have  been  completed  en  the  13th  of  October  1378.    The  book' 

Jul  with  Godin  love,  and  the  buTk  ofT1s'a'Bco'mpena"um  of  the 
liritual  teachings  scattered  throughout  her  Letters.  There  Is  more 
lonologue  than  dialogue.  The  hook  has  a  significant  place  in  the 
istory  of  Italian  literature.  "  In  a  laneiiaee  which  is  Havubtrly 
oar  in  mystical  works  it  stands  with  the  flmno  Cenamdia  as  one  ol 
te  two  supreme  attempts  to  express  the  eternal  in  the  symbolism 

ill  imprisoned  in  the  flesh."    .The  prayers  (twenty-si*  in  all)  are 
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quite  recently,  among  the 
history.    It  now  appears  th 

and  waa  one  of  Ihe  four  children  of  ■  small  Catholic  yeoman, 
Samuel  Skovronsky;  but  her  rather  died  of  the  plague  while 
she  was  still  a  babe,  the  family  scattered,  and  little  Martha  wa» 
adopled  by  Pastor  Cluck,  Ihe  Protestant  superintendent  ol  Ihe 
Marienburg  district.  Frau  Cluck  finally  rid  herself  of  the  girl 
by  marrying  her  to  a  Swedish  dragoon  called  Johan.  A  few 
months  later,  the  Swedes  were  compelled  by  the  Russians  lo 
evacuate  Marienburg,  and  Martha  became  one  ol  Ihe  prisoners 
of  war  of  Marshal  Shciemetev,  who  sold  her  lo  Prince  Menshikov, 
at  whose  house,  in  the  German  suburb  of  Moscow,  Peter  Ih* 
Great  first  beheld  and  made  love  to  her  in  hi*  own  peculiar 
fashion.  After  Ihe  birth  of  their  first  daughter  Catherine, 
Peter  made  no  secret  of  their  relations.  He  had  found,  at  last, 
the  woman  he  wanted,  and  she  soon  became  so  indispensable 
lo  him  thai  it  was  a  torment  to  be  without  her.  The  situation 
was  regulated  by  the  reception  of  Martha  into  the  Orthodox 
Church,  when  she  was  rechristened  under  the  name  of  Catherine 
Alekseyevna,  the  tsarevfeh' Alexius  being  her  godfather,  by  tb* 
bestowal  upon  her  of  the  title  Gnvdanunya  or  sovereign  (171°.).. 
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*nd,  finally  <i7"),  by  faer  public  marriage  to  the  tsar,  who 
divorced  the  tsarltsa  Eudoxia  to  make  room  for  her.  Henceforth 
the  new  tsaritsa  was  her  husband's  inseparable  companion.  She 
was  with  him  during  the  campaign  of  the  Pruth,  and  Peter 
always  attributed  the  successful  issue  of  that  disastrous  war  to 
the  courage  and  sang-froid  of  his  consort.  She  was  with  him,  too, 
during  his  earlier  Caspian  campaigns,  and  was  obliged  on  this 
occasion  to  shear  off  her  beautiful  hair  and  wear  a  dose-fitting 
fur  cap  to  protect  her  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

By  the  ukat  of  172a  Catherine  was  proclaimed  Peter's  suc- 
cessor, to  the  exclusion  of  the  grand-duke  Peter,  the  only  son  of 
the  tsarevich  Alexius,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  1724  was  solemnly 
crowned  empress-consort  in  the  Uspensky  cathedral  at  Moscow, 
on  which  occasion  she  wore  a  crown  studded  with  no  fewer  than 
3564  precious  stones,  surmounted  by  a  ruby,  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg,  supporting  a  cross  of  brilliants.  Within  a  few  months- of 
this  culminating  triumph,  she  was  threatened  with  utter  ruin  by 
the  discovery  of  a  supposed  liaison  with  her  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  William  Mons,  a  handsome  and  unscrupulous 
upstart,  and  the  brother  of  a  former  mistress  of  Peter.  A  danger- 
ously familiar  but  perfectly  innocent  flirtation  is,  however,  the 
worst  that  can  fairly  be  alleged  against  Catherine  on  this  occasion. 
So  Peter  also  seemed  to  have  thought,  for  though  Mons  was 
decapitated  and  his  severed  head,  preserved  in  spirits,  was 
placed  in  the  apartments  of  the  empress,  she  did  not  lose  Peter's 
favour,  attended  him  during  his  last  illness,  and  closed  his  eyes 
when  he  expired  (  January  28,  1725).  She  was  at  once  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  party  of  progress,  as  represented  by  Prince 
Menshikov  and  Count  Tolstoy,  whose  interests  and  perils  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  empress,  before  the  reactionary  party 
had  time  to  organize  opposition,  her  great  popularity  with  the 
army  powerfully  contributing  to  her  success.  The  arch-prelates 
of  the  Russian  church,  Theodosius,  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  and 
Theophanes,  archbishop  of  Pskov,  were  also  on  her  side  for  very 
much  the  same  reason,  both  of  them  being  unpopular  innovators 
who  felt  that,  at  this  crisis,  they  must  stand  or  fall  with  Tolstoy 
and  Menshikov. 

•  The  great  administrative  innovation  of  Catherine's  reign  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Verkhomy  Tainy  Sovyet,  or  supreme 
privy  council,  by  way  of  strengthening  the  executive,  by  con- 
centrating affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  mainly  of  the 
party  of  Reform  <  Ukax  of  February  26, 1726).  As  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  Catherine  I.  (principally  directed  by  the  astute  Andrei 
Osterman),  if  purely  pacific  and  extremely  cautious,  it  was,  never- 
theless, dignified,  consistent  and  independent.  Russia,  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances,  now  found  herself  opposed  to  Eng- 
land, chiefly  because  Catherine  protected  Charles  Frederick,  duke 
of  Hoist  em,  and  George  I.  found  that  the  Schleswig-Hobtein 
question  might  be  reopened  to  the  detriment  of  his  Hanoverian 
possessions.  Things  came  to  such  a  pass  that,  in  the  spring  of 
1726,  an  English  squadron  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  cast  anchor 
before  Reval.  The  empress  vigorously  protested,  and  the  fleet 
was  withdrawn,  but  on  the  6th  of  August  Catherine  acceded  to 
the  anti-English  Austro-Spanish  league.  Catherine  died  on  the 
16th  of  May  1727.  Though  quite  illiterate,  she  was  an  un- 
commonly shrewd  and  sensible  woman,  and  her  imperturbable 
good  nature  under  exceptionally  difficult  circumstances,  testifies 
equally  to  the  soundness  of  her  bead  and  the  goodness  of  her 
heart. 

<  See  Robert  Nfebet  Bain.  Th$  P*pils  «f  PeUr  tks  Cnai,  cha>  ii-iti 
(London,  1897)}  Tht  First  Jtnwutt,  ch.  xiv.  (London,  ioos)- 

(R.  N.  B.) 

CATHERINE  II,  (1720-1796),  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
damghter  of  Christian  Augustus,  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  and 
bis  wife,  Johanna  Elixabeth  of  Houttein-Gottorp.  The  exact 
date  and  place  of  her  birth  have  been  disputed,  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was  right  in  saying  that 
ane  was  born  at  Stettin  on  the  and  of  May  1729.  Her  father, 
who  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  AahahSZerbst  in  1746  and 
died  in  1747,  was  a  general  in  the  Prussian  service,  and,  at  the 
time  of  her  birth,  was  military  commandant  at  Stettin.  Her 
1  name  waa  Sophia  Augusta  Frederics,    in  accordance 


with  the  custom  then  prevailing  in  German  princely  families, 
she  was  educated  chiefly  by  French  governesses  and  tutors. 
In  1744  she  was  taken  to  Russia,  to  be  affianced  to  the  grand* 
duke  Peter,  the  nephew  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  (?.v.),  and  her 
recognized  heir.  The  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  was  the  daughter 
of  Christian  Albert,  bishop  of  Lubeck,  younger  brother  of 
Frederick  IV.,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  Peter's  paternal  grand* 
father.  The  choice  of  her  daughter  as  wife  of  the  future  tsar 
was  the  result  of  not  a  little  diplomatic  management  in  which 
Frederick  the  Great  took  an  active  part,  the  object  being  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  Austria  and  to  ruin  the  chancellor  Bestuzhev, 
on  whom  Elizabeth  relied,  and  who  was  a  known  partisan 
of  the  Austrian  alliance.  The  diplomatic  intrigue  failed,  largely 
through*  the  flighty  intervention  of  the  princess  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  a  clever  but  very  injudicious  woman.  But  Elizabeth 
took  a  strong  liking  to  the  daughter,  and  the  marriage  was  finally 
decided  on.  The  girl  had  spared  no  effort  to  ingratiate  herself, 
not  only  with  the  empress,  but  with  the  grand-duke  and  the 
Russian  people.  She  applied  herself  to  learning  the  language 
with  such  zeal  that  she  rose  at  night  and  walked  about  her 
bedroom  barefoot  repeating  her  lessons.  The  result  was  a  severe 
attack  of  congestion  of  die  lungs  in  March  1744.  During  the 
worst  period  of  her  illness  she  completed  her  conquest  of  the 
good- will  of  the  Russians  by  declining  the  religious  services  of  a 
Protestant  pastor,  and  sending  for  Simon  Todorskiy,  the  orthodox 
priest  who  had  been  appointed  to  instruct  her  in  the  Greek  form 
of  Christianity.  When  she  wrote  her  memoirs  she  represented 
herself  as  having  made  up  her  mind  when  she  came  to  Russia 
to  do  whatever  had  to  be  done,  and  to  profess  to  believe  whatever 
she  was  required  to  believe,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  wear  the 
crown.  The  consistency  of  her  character  throughout  life  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  even  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  mature 
enough  to  adopt  this  worldly-wise  line  of  conduct.  Her  father, 
who  was  a  convinced  Lutheran,  was  strongly  opposed  to  his 
daughter's  conversion,  and  supplied  her  with  books  of  controversy 
to  protect  her  Protestantism.  She  read  tbem,  and  she  listened 
to  Todorskiy,  and  to  other  advisers  who  told  her  that  the  Russian 
crown  was  well  worth  a  moss,  or  that  the  differences  between 
the  Greek  and  Lutheran  churches  were  mere  matters  of  form. 
On  the  28th  of  June  1744  she  was  received  into  the  Orthodox 
Church  at  Moscow,  and  was  renamed  Catherine  Alexeyevna. 
On  the  following  day  she  was  formally  betrothed,  and  was 
married  to  the  archduke  on  the  21st  of  August  1745  at  St 
Petersburg. 

At  that  time  Catherine  was  essentially  what  she  was  to  remain 
till  her  death  fifty-one  years  later.  It  was  her  boast  that  she 
was  as  "  frank  and  original  as  any  Englishman."  If  she  meant 
that  she  had  a  compact  character,  she  was  right  She  had  decided 
on  faer  line  in  life  and  she  followed  it  whole-heartedly.  It  was 
her  determination  to  become  a  Russian  in  order  that  she  might 
the  better  rule  in  Russia,  and  she  succeeded.  She  acquired  a 
full  command  of  all  the  resources- of  the  language,  and  a  no  less 
complete  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Russian  people. 
It  is  true  that  she  remained  quite  impervious  to  religious  in- 
fluences. The  circumstances  of  her  conversion  may  have  helped 
to  render  her  indifferent  to  religion,  but  their  influence  need  not 
be  exaggerated.  Her  irrdigion  was  shared  by  multitudes  of 
contemporaries  who  had  never  been  called  upon  to  renounce  one 
form  of  Christianity  and  profess  belief  in  another  in  order  to 
gain  a  crown.  Her  mere  actions  were,  like  those  of  other  and 
humbler  people,  dictated  by  the  conditions  in  which  she  lived. 
The  first  and  the  moat  unportantof  them  was  beyond  all  question 
the  misery  of  her  married  life.  Her. husband  was  a  wretched 
creature.  Nature  had  made  Mm  mean,  the  smallpox  had  made 
him  hideous,  and  his  degraded  habits  made  him  loathsome. 
And  Peter  bad  all  the  sentiments  of  the  worst  kind  of  small 
German  prince  of  the  time.  He  had  the  conviction  that  hit 
princeahip  entitled  him  to  disregard  decency  and  the  feelings  of 
others.  He  planned  brutal  practical  jokes,  in  which  blows 
had  always  a  share.  His  most  manly  taste  did  not  rise  above  the 
kind  of  military  interest  which  has  been  defined  as  u  corporal's 
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mania,"  the  passion  for  uniforms,  pipeclay,  buttons,  the  "  tricks 
of  parade  and  the  froth  of  discipline."  He  detested  the  Russians, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  Holsteiners.  For  ten  years  the 
marriage  was  barren,  and  the  only  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
future  tsar  Paul  (q'.v.),  who  was  born  on  the  and  of  October  1754, 
was  the  son  of  Peter,  is  the  strong  similarity  of  their  characters. 
Living  in  the  grossly  animal  court  of  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
bound  to  a  husband  whom  she  could  not  but  despise  and  detest, 
surrounded  by  suitors,  and  entirely  uninfluenced  by  religion, 
Catherine-became  and  remained  perfectly  immoral  in  her  sexual 
relations  to  men.  The  scandalous  chronicle  of  her  life  was  the 
commonplace  of  all  Europe.  Her  male  favourites  were  as  openly 
paraded  as  the  female  favourites  of  King  Louis  XV.  It  may  be 
said  once  and  for  all  that  her  most  trusted  agents  while  she  was 
still  grand-duchess,  and  her  chief  ministers  when  she  became 
empress,  were  also  her  lovers,  and  were  known  to  be  so. 

For  some  time  after  the  marriage,  the  young  couple  were 
controlled  by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  court 
officials  to  keep  a  watch  on  their  conduct;  but  before  long  these 
custodians  themselves  had  become  the  agents  of  Catherine's 
pleasures  and  ambition.  After  the  birth  of  Paul  she  began  to 
take  an  active  part  in  political  intrigues.  Her  abilities  forced 
even  her  husband  to  rely  on  her  judgment.  When  in  difficulty 
he  ran  to  her  and  nattered  her  with  the  name  of  Madame  La 
Ressource — Madame  Quick  Wit — which  did  not  prevent  hhn  from 
insulting  and  even  kicking  her  when  the  immediate  need  of  her  help 
was  over.  In  1 7  $8  he  endeavoured  to  turn  the  empress  Elizabeth 
against  her,  and  for  a  time  Catherine  was  in  danger.  She  faced 
the  peril  boldly,  and  reconquered  her  influence  over  the  sovereign, 
but  from  this  time  she  must  have  realized  that  when  the  empress 
was  dead  she  would  have  to  defend  herself  against  her  husband. 
That  Peter  both  hated  and  dreaded  her  was  notorious.  The 
empress  Elizabeth  died  on  the  5th  of  January  1762.  The  grand 
duke  succeeded  without  opposition  as  Peter  IIL  His  behaviour 
to  his  wife  continued  to  be  brutal  and  menacing,  and  he  went  on 
as  before  offending  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Russian  people. 
In  July  he  committed  the  insane  error  of  retiring  with  his  Hol- 
steiners to  Oranienbaum,  leaving  his  wife  at  St  Petersburg. 
On  the  15th  and  14th  of  that  month  a  "  pronunciamiento  " 
of  the  regiments  of  the  guard  removed  him  from  the  throne  and 
made  Catherine  empress.  The  history  of  this  revolt  is  still 
obscure.  It  has  naturally  been  said  that  she  organized  the 
mutiny  from  the  first,  and  some  plausibility  is  conferred  on  this 
belief  by  the  fact  that  the  guards  were  manipulated  by  the  four 
Orlov  brothers.  The  eldest,  Gregory,  was  her  recognized  chief 
lover,  and  he  was  associated  with  his  brother  Alexis  in  the  office 
of  favourite.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  need  for  organization.  The  hatred  felt  for  Peter 
III.  was  spontaneous,  and  Catherine  had  no  need  to  do  more 
than  let  it  be  known  that  she  was  prepared  to  profit  by  her 
husband's  downfall.  Peter,  who  behaved  with  abject  cowardice, 
was  sent  to  a  country  house  at  Ropcha,  where  he  died  on  the  1 5th 
or  18th  of  July  of  official  "  apoplexy."  The  truth  is  riot  known, 
and  Frederick  the  Great  at  least  professed  long  afterwards 
to  believe  that  Catherine  had  no  immediate  share  in  the  murder. 
"She  had  no  need  to  speak.  Common-sense  must  have  shown  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  that  they  would  never  be  safe  while  Peter 
lived,  and  they  had  insults  to  avenge. 

The  mere  fact  that  Catherine  II.,  a  small  German  princess 
without  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  ruled  Russia  from  1762 
to  1796  amid  the  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  her  neighbours,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  force  of  her  character.  Her  title  to  be  considered  a  great 
reforming  ruler  is  by  no  means  equally  dear.  Voltaire  and  the 
encyclopaedists  with  whom  she  corresponded,  and  on  whom  she 
conferred  gifts  and  pensions,  repaid  her  by  the  grossest  flattery, 
while  doing  their  best  to  profit  by  her  generosity.  They  made  her 
a  reputation  for  "  philosophy,"  and  showed  the  sincerity  of  their 
own  love  of  freedom  by  finding  excuses  for  the  partition  of 
Poland.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  Catherine  II. 
as  she  appears  in  the  panegyrics  of  the  encyclopaedists  and 
Catherine  as  she  appears  in  her  correspondence  and  in  ber  acts, 


Her  foreign  admirers  amused  her,  and  were  useful  in  spreading  her 
reputation.  The  money  they  cost  her  was  a  small  sum  in  com- 
parison to  the  £12,000,000  she  lavished  on  her  long  series  of 
lovers,  who  began  with  Soltykov  and  Stanislaus  Poniatowski 
(q.v.)  before  she  came  to  the  throne,  and  ended  with  the  youthful 
Platon  Zubov,  who  was  tenant  of  the  post  at  her  death.  She 
spent  money  .freely  on  purchasing  works  of  art  and  curios. 
Yet  she  confessed  with  her  usual  candour  that  she  had  no  taste 
for  painting,  sculpture  or  music.  Her  supposed  love  of  literature 
does  not  appear  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  lively  curiosity, 
which  could  be  satisfied  by  clipping  into  a  great  number  of  books. 
She  had  a  passion  for  writing,  and  produced  not  only  a  mass  of 
letters  written  in  French,  but  pamphlets  and  plays,  comic  and 
serious,  in  French  and  Russian.  One  on  the  history  of  Oleg, 
the  more  or  less  legendary  Varangian,  who  was  guardian  to  the 
son  of  Rurik,  was  described  by  her  as  an  "  imitation  of  Shake- 
speare." The  scheme  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  "  chronicle  play." 
Her  letters  are  full  of  vivacity,  of  colour,  and  at  tiroes  of  insight 
and  wit,  but  she  never  learnt  to  write  either  French  or  German 
correctly.  The  letters  to  Voltaire  attributed  to  her  are  not  hers, 
and  were  probably  composed  for  her  by  Andrei  Shuvalov.  The 
philosophers  and  encyclopaedists  wno,  by  the  mouth  of  Diderot, 
complimented  Catherine  on  being  superior  to  such  female 
affectations  as  modesty  and  chastity,  nattered  her  to  some 
extent  even  here.  She  enforced  outward  decency  in  her  house- 
hold, was  herself  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  was  by 
no  means  tolerant  of  disorderly  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
of  her  court  They  flattered  her  much  more  when  they  dwelt 
on  her  philanthropy  and  her  large  share  of  the  enlightenment  of 
the  age.  She  was  kind  to  her  servants,  and  was  very  fond  of 
young  children.  She  was  rarely  angry  with  people  who  merely 
contradicted  her  or  failed  to  perform  their  service  in  her  household. 
But  shetould  order  the  use  of  the  knout  and  of  mutilation  as 
freely  as  the  most  barbarous  of  her  predecessors  when  she 
thought  the  authority  of  the  state  was  at  stake,  and  she  did  employ 
them  readily  to  suppress  aH  opinions  of  a  heterodox  kind,  whether 
in  matters  of  religion  or  of  politics,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Her  renowned  toleration  stopped  short  of 
allowing  the  dissenters  to  build  chapels,  and  her  passion  for 
legislative  reform  grew  cold  when  she  found  that  she.  must  begin 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  There  were  exceptions  even 
to  her  personal  kindness  to  those  about  her.  She  dropped  her 
German  relations.  She  kept  a  son  born  to  her  shortly  before  the 
palace  revolution  of  1762,  whose  paternity  could  not  be  attributed 
to  Peter,  at  a  distance,  though  she  provided  for  him.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  private  station  under  the  name  of  Bobrinski. 
She  wasa  harsh  mother  to  her  son  Paul.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  she  intended  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  and  to 
leave  the  crown  to  her  eldest  grandson  Alexander,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Alexander  I.  Her  harshness  to  Paul  was  probably, 
as  much  due  to  political  distrust  as  to  what  she  saw  of  his 
character.  Whatever  else  Catherine  may  have  been  she  was 
emphatically  a  sovereign  and  a  politician  who  was  in  the  last 
resort  guided  by  the  reason  of  state.  She  was  resolved  not  to 
allow  her  authority  to  be  disputed  by  her  son,  or  shared  by  him. 
As  a  ruler,  Catherine  professed  a  great  contempt  for  system, 
which  she  said  she  had  been  taught  to  despise  by  her  master 
Voltaire.  She  declared  that  in  politics  a  capable  ruler  must  be 
guided  by  "circumstances,  conjectures  and  conjunctions." 
Her  conduct  was  on  the  surface  very  unstable.  In  a  moment 
of  candour  she  confessed  that  she  was  a  groat  ammenctust— 
that  she  had  a  mania  for  beginning  innumerable  enterprises 
which  she  never  pursued.  This,  however,  is  chiefly  true  of  her 
internal  administration,  and  even  there  it  should  be  qualified. 
Many  of  her  beginnings  were  carped  on  by  others  and  were  not 
barren.  Her  foreign  policy  was  as  consistent  as  it  could  be 
considering  the  forces  she  had  to  contend  against.  It  was 
steadily  aimed  to  secure  the  greatness  and  the  safety  of  Russia, 
There  can  be  no  question  that  she  loved  her  adopted  country 
sincerely,  and  had  an  affection  for  her  people,  and  an  opinion  of 
their  great  qualities  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  express  in 
hyperbolical  terms.    Her  zeal  for  th*  reputation  of  the  Russians 
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was  almost  comically  shown  by  the  immense  trouble  sbe  took 
to  compile  an  answer  to  the  Voyage  en  Sibirie  of  the  French 
astronomer  Chappe  d'Auteroche.  The  book  is  in  three  big 
quartos,  and  Catherine's  answer — which  was  never  finished — is 
still  larger.  Chappe  d'Auteroche  had  discovered  that  Siberia 
was  not  a  paradise,  and  had  observed  that  the  Russians  were 
dirty  in  their  habits,  and  that  masters  whipped  their  servants, 
male  and  female.  Her  patriotism  was  less  innocently  shown  by 
her  conquests.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  capable 
ruler  of  Russia  could  have  abstained  from  aggressions  at  the 
expense  of  the  rights  of  the  Saxon  family  in  Courland,  of  Poland, 
and  of  Turkey  (see  Russia:  History).  It  does  seem  now  to 
be  dearly  proved  that  the  partition  of  Poland  was  not  suggested 
by  her,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted.  Catherine  would  have 
preferred  to  control  the  country  through  a  vassal  sovereign  of 
the  type  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  the  old  lover  whose  election 
she  secured  in  1763.  Poland  was  incapable. of  maintaining  its 
independence  at  the  time  of  the  first  partition  (1772),  and  the 
division  of  the  unhappy  country  was  forced  on  by  Austria  and 
Prussia.  In  the  case  of  the  second  partition  in  1793,  she  did 
show  herself  to  be  very  unscrupulous.  Her  opposition  to  the 
reform  of  the  Polish  government  was  plainly  due  to  a  wish  to 
preserve  an  excuse  for  further  spoliation,  but  her  conduct  was 
less  cruel  and  base  than  that  of  Prussia. 

Catherine  had  adhered  to  her  husband's  policy  of  a  Prussian 
alliance.  While  Frederick  the  Great  Uved  she  was  impressed 
by  his  ability.  But  the  Prussian  alliance  became  hateful  to 
her,  and  her  later  correspondence  with  Grimm  overflows  with 
contempt  of  his  successor  Frederick  William  II.,  who  is  always 
spoken  of  by  her  as  "  Brother  Gu."  Her  exasperation  with  the 
affectations  of  the  Prussian  king  was  unquestionably  increased 
"by  her  discovery  that  he  would  not  be  induced  to  apply  himself 
to  a  crusade  against  the  French  Revolution,  which  by  employing 
all  his  forces  would  have  left  Russia  free  to  annex  the  whole  of 
what  remained  of  Poland.  But  at  least  she  did  not  enter  into 
a  solemn  engagement  to  defend  the  Poles  who  were  engaged  in 
reforming  their  constitution,  and  then  throw  them  over  in  order 
to  share  in  the  plunder  of  their  country. 

Catherine's  Turkish  policy  was  at  first  marked  by  a  certain 
grandiosity.  When  the  Turks  declared  war  in  1768  in  order  to 
support  Poland,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  buffer 
state,  she  retaliated  by  the  great  Greek  scheme.  For  a  time  it 
was  a  pet  idea  with  her  to  revive  the  Greek  empire,  and  to  plant 
the  cross,  with  the  double-headed  Russian  eagle,  at  Constantinople. 
She  formed  a  corps  of  Greek  cadets,  caused  her  younger  grandson 
to  be  christened  Constantine,  and  began  the  policy  of  presenting 
Russia  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  as  their  deliverer. 
In  pursuit  of  this  heroic  enterprise,  which  excited  the  loud 
admiration  of  Voltaire,  she  sent  a  fleet  under  Alexis  Orlov  into 
the  Mediterranean  in  1770.  Orlov  tempted  the  Greeks  of  the 
Morea  to  take  up  arms,  and  then  left  them  in  the  lurch.  When 
Catherine  found  herself  opposed  by  the  policy  of  France  and 
England,  and  threatened  by  the  jealousy  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
she  dropped  the  Greek  design,  observing  to  Voltaire  that  the. 
descendants  of  the  Spartans  were  much  degenerated.  The 
introduction  Into  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji  of  1774  of  a 
clause  by  which  the  Porte  guaranteed  the  rights  of  its  Christian 
subjects,  and  of  another  -giving  Russia  the  right  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  a  new  Russian  church  in  Constantinople,  advertised 
the  claim  of  the  tsars  to  be  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Orthodox 
In  the  Ottoman  dominions;  but  when  she  took  up  arms  again  in 
1788  in  alliance  with  Joseph  II.  (q.v.),  it  was  to  make  a  mere  war 
of  conquest  and  partition.  The  Turkish  wars  show  the  weak 
side  of  Catherine  as  a  ruler.  Though  she  had  mounted  the 
throne  by  a  military  revolt  and  entered  on  great  schemes  of 
conquest,  she  never  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  her  army. 
She  neglected  it  in  peace,  allowed  it  to  be  shamefully  administered 
in  war,  and  could  never  be  made  to  understand  that  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  improvise  generals  out  of  her  favourites.  It  is 
to  her  credit  that  she  saw  the  capacity  of  Suvarov,  yet  she  never 
•had  as  much  confidence  in  him  as  she  bad  in  Potemkin,  who  may 
have  been  a  man  of  genius,  but  was  certainly  no  general.    She 


took  care  never  to  have  to  deal,  with  a  disciplined  opponent* 
except  the  Swedes,  who  beat  her,  but  who  were  very  few. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Catherine  that  she  lived  too  long. 
She  disgraced  herself  by  living  with  her  last  lover,  Zubov,  when 
she  was  a  woman  of  sixty-seven,  trusting  him  with  power  and 
lavishing  public  money  on  him.  The  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  stripped  off  the  varnish  of  philosophy  and  philanthropy 
which  she  had  assumed  in  earlier  .years.  She  had  always  enter- 
tained a  quiet  contempt  for  the  French  writers  whom  she  nattered 
and  pensioned,  and  who  served  her  as  an  advertising  agency  in 
the  west.  When  the  result  of  their  teaching  was  seen  in  Paris, 
good-natured  contempt  was  turned  to  hatred.  She  then  became, 
a  persecutor  in  her  own  dominions  of  the  very  ideas  she  had 
encouraged  in  former  years.  She  scolded  and  preached  a  crusade, 
without,  however,  departing  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  her  own 
interests  in  Poland,  while  endeavouring  with  transparent 
cunning  to  push  Austria  and  Prussia  into  an  invasion  of  France 
with  all  their  forces.  Her  health  began  to  break  down,  and  it 
appears  to  be  nearly  certain  that  towards  the  end  she  suffered 
from  hysteria,  of  a  shameful  kind.  It  is  plain  that  her  intellect 
had  begun  to  fail  just  before  her  death,  for  she  allowed  the 
reigning  favourite,  Platon  Zubov,  to  persuade  her  to  despatch 
his  brother  Valerian,  with  the  rank  of  field  marshal  and  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  on  a  crack-brained  scheme  to  invade  India  by  way 
of  Persia  and  Tibet.  The  refusal  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  marry 
into  her  family  unless  the  bride  would  become  a  Lutheran  is 
said  to  have  thrown  her  into  a  convulsion  of  rage  which  hastened 
her  death.  On  the  9th  of  November  1706,  she  was  seized  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  xoth. 

AH  other  accounts  of  Catherine  IT.  have  been  superseded  <by 
Waliszcwsjci's  two  volumes,  Le  Roman  d'une  imbhalrice  (Paris,  1893) 
and  A  utour  d'un  Trdne:  Catherine  //.,  ses  coUaoorateurs,  ses  amis,  ses 
favoris  (Paris,  1894).  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  her 
policy  and  her  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Historical  Society,  vols.  L-cix.  (St  Petersburg), 
begun  in  1867;  her  private  and  official  correspondence  will  be 
found  in  vols,  u,  ii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvfi., 
xx.,  xxiit.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxvi.,  xlii.,  xliii.,  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  h\, 
lvii.,  lxvii.,  Ixviiu,  lxxxviu,  xcvii.,  xcviii.,  evil.,  cxv.t  cxviii. 

CATHERINE  DE*  MEDICI  (1510-1589),  queen  of  France, 
the  wife  of  one  French  king  and  the  mother  of  three,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1 519.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Lorenzo  II.  de'  Medici 
and  a  French  princess,  Madeleine  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne:  Having 
lost  both  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  Catherine  was  sent  to  a 
convent  to  be  educated;  and  she  was  only  fourteen  when  she 
was  married  (1533)  at  Marseilles  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after* 
wards  Henry  II.  It  was  her  uncle,  Pope  Cement  VII.,  who 
arranged  the  marriage  with  Francis  I.  Francis,  still  engaged 
in  his  lifelong  task  of  making  head  against  Charles  V.,  was  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  influence  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  while  Clement,  ever  needful  of  help  against 
his  too  powerful  protector,  was  equally  ready  to  hold  out  a 
bait.  During  the  reign  of  Francis,  Catherine  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  France.  She  was  young,  a  foreigner,  a  member  of 
a  state  that  had  almost  no  weight  in  the  great  world  of  politics, 
had  not  given  any  proof  of  great  ability,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  more  important  persons.  For  ten  years  after  her 
marriage  she  had  no  children.  In  consequence,  a  divorce 
began  to  be  talked  of  at  court;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible 
that  Francis,  alarmed  at  the  possible  extinction  of  the  royal 
house,  might  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  But  Catherine  had  the 
happiness  of  bringing  him  grandchildren  ere  he  died.  During 
the  reign  of  her  husband,  too  (1547-1559),  Catherine  lived  a 
quiet  and  passive,  but  observant  life.  Henry  being  completely 
under  the  influence  of  his  mistress,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  she  had 
little  authority.  In  1 552,  when  the  king  left  the  kingdom  for  the 
campaign  of  Melz,  she  was  nominated  regent j  but  with  very 
limited  powers.  This  continued  even  after  the  accession  of. her 
son  Francis  II.  Francis  was  under  the  spell  of  Mary  Stuart, 
and  she,  little  disposed  to  meddle  wi  th  politics  on  her  own  account, 
was  managed  by  her  uncles,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the 
duke  of  Guise.  The  queen-mother,  however,  soon  grew  weary 
of  the  domination  of  the  Guises,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of 
secret  opposition.    On  the  1st  of  April  1500  she  placed  in  tht 
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cl«iioJloraJupMicbe!d*rfI4piulf^f.),«ho«dvoanedllic  policy 

On  the  death  of  Francis  (jth  of  December  ij6»),  Catherine 
became  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  second  ion,  Chartes 
IX.,  and  now  found  before  ber  *  career  worthy  ol  the  most 
marine  ambition.  She  was  then  forty-one  yean  old,  but, 
although  she  wai  the  mother  of  nine  children,  the  waa  (till  very 
vigorous  and  active.  She  retained  ber  influence  lor  more  than 
twenty  yean  In  the  troubled  period  of  the  war*  of  religion. 
At  first  she  listened  to  the  moderate  counsels  of  I'Hopital  in 
»  far  as  to  avoid  siding  definitely  with  either  party,  but 
her  character  and  the  habits  of  policy  to  'which  she  bail  been 
accustomed,  rendered  ber  incapable  of  any  noble  aim.  She  bad 
only  one  virtue,  and  that  was  ber  seal  for  the  interests  ol  her 
children,  especially  of  her  favourite  third  too,  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
Like  so  many  of  the  Italians  of  that  lime,  who  were  almost 
destitute  of  a  moral  sense,  she  looked  upon  statesmanship  in 

were  the  most  admirable,  because  the  most  effective  weapons. 
By  habit  a  Catholic,  but  above  all  things  fond  of  power,  she 

upper  hind,  and  almost  equally  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to 
be  utterly  crushed,  in  order  to  use  them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Guises.  This  trimming  policy  met  with  little  success:  rage  and 
suspicion  so  possessed  men's  minds,  that  she  could  no  longer 
control  the  opposing  parties,  and  one  civil  war  followed  another 
to  the  end  of  her  Hie.  In  1 567,  after  the  "  Enterprise  of  Heaui," 
she  dismissed  I'Hopital  and  joined  the  Catholic  party.  But, 
having  failed  to  crush  the  Protestant  rebellion  by  arms,  she 
resumed  in  1 570  the  policy  of  peace  and  negotiation.  She  con- 
ceived the  project  of  marrying  her  favourite  son,  the  duke  of 
An  jou.  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  her  daughter  Margaret 
to  Henry  of  Navarre.  To  this  end  she  became  reconciled  with 
the  Protestants,  and  allowed  Coligny  to  return  to  mart  and  to 
re-enter  the  coandL  Of  this  step  she  quickly  repented.  Charles 
[X.  conceived  a  great  affection  for  the  admiral  and  showed  signs 
of  taking  up  an  independent  attitude.     Catherine,  thinking  her 

Cotigny.and,  when  that  bad  failed,  by  the  massacreof  St  Bartholo- 
mew («.».).  The  whole  of  the  responsibility  for  this  crime, 
therefore,  rests  with  Catherine;  unlike  the  populace,  she  had 

weighed  but  lightly  on  her;  while  her  son  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse,  (be  calmly  enjoyed  her  short-lived  triumph. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  in  1574.  and  the  succession  of  Anjou 
under  the  name  ol  Henry  ILL,  Catherine  pursued  h      " 


especially  she  was  well  versed,  and  Philibert  de  1'Orme  relates 
that  she  discussed  with  him  the  plan  and  decoration  of  her  palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  Catherine's  policy  provoked  a  crowd  ol  pamph- 
lets, the  most  celebrated  being  the  Diianrt  mtnaUaa  dc  Jo 
til.  arliini  a  ilporttnimt  <U  la  rem*  Calktrimt  de  MUkii,  in 
which  Henri  Estienne  undoubtedly  collaborated. 
SttLeUrait  delaForriere 
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CATHERINE  OP  ARAGON  (mSs-i  Jjo),  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was 
born  on  the  -15th  or  16th  of  December  r«8c.  She  left  Spain  In 
tsoi  to  marry  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry 
VII,,  and  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  jnd of  October.  The  wed- 
V  »a 


ding  took  place  on  the  14th  of  November  in  London,  and  noon 
afterwards  Catherine  accompanied  her  youthful  husband  to 
Wales,  where,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the  prince  died  on  the  rod 
of  April  isoi.  On  the  15th  ol  June  1503,  she  was  formally 
betrothed  to  the  king's  second  son,  Henry,  now  prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  papal  dispensation  for  the  alliance  was  obtained.  The 
marriage,  however,  did  not  take  place  during  the  lifetime  of 
Henry  VII.  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  cheat  the  English  king 
of  the  marriage  portion  agreed  upon,  and  Henry  made  use  of  the 
presence  of  the  unmarried  princess  in  England  to  extort  new 
conditions,  and  especially  to  secure  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Mary  to  the  atrhduke  Charles,  grandson  of  Ferdinand,  and  after- 
wards Charles  V.  Catherine  was  thus  from  the  first  the  unhappy 
victim  of  state  politics.  Writing  to  Ferdinand  on  the  (jth  of 
March  i  joo,  she  describes  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  she  in* 
reduced,  and  declares  the  king's  unkindness  impossible  to  be 
borne  any  longer.'  On  the  old  king's  death,  however,  a  brighter 
prospect  opened,  for  Henry  VIII.  decided  immediately  on 
marrying  hn,  the  wedding  taking  place  on  the  nth  of  June  and 
the  coronation  on  the  14th.  Catherine  now  enjoyed  a  few  years 
of  married  happiness;  Henry  showed  himself  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  the  alliance  with  Ferdinand  was  maintained  against 
France.  She  was  not  without  some  influence  in  stale  affairs. 
During  Henry's  invasion  of  France  in  1513  she  was  made  regent; 
she  snowed  great  seal  and  ardour  in  the  preparations  for  the 
Scottish  eipedllion,  and  was  riding  towards  the  north  to  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  when  the  victory  ol  Flodden 
Field  ended  the  campaign.  The  following  year  an  affectionate) 
meeting  took  place  between  the  king  and  queen  at  Richmond 
on  the  return  of  the  lonner.  Ferdinand's  treachery,  however, 
in  making  a  treaty  with  Fiance  roused  Henry's  wrath,  and  his  - 
angry  reproaches  fell  upon  his  unfortunate  wife;  but  she  took 
occasion  in  1520,  during  the  visit  of  ber  nephew  Charles  V.  to 
England,  to  urge  the  policy  of  gaining  his  alliance  rather  than 
that  of  France.  Immediately  on  his  departure,  on  the  31st  of 
M ay  1510,  she  accompanied  the  king  to  France,  on  the  celebrated 
visit  In  Francis  I.,  called  (mm  its  splendour  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  but  in  1511  war  was  declared  against  France 
and  the  emperor  again  welcomed  to  England.  la  1511  she  1* 
represented  by  Shakespeare  as  pleading  for  the  unfortunate 

These  early  yean  of  happiness  and  of  useful  Influence  and 
activity  had.  however,  been  gradually  giving  way  to  gloom  and 
disappointment.  Between  January  1510  and  November  1518 
Catherine  gave  birth  to  sis  children  (including  two  princes),  who 
were  all  stillborn  or  died  In  infancy  except  Mary,  bom  in  1516, 
and  rumour  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  this  aeries  of  disasters  to  the 

1576  the  condition  of  Catherine's  health  made  it  highly  improb- 
able that  sbe  would  have  more  children.  No  woman  bad  ever 
reigned  in  England,  alone  and  in  ber  own  right,  and  to  avoid 
a  Iresh  dispute  concerning  the  succession,  and  the  revival  of  the 
civil  war,  a  male  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  pressing  necessity. 
The  act  of  marriage,  which  depended  lor  its  validity  on  the  decision 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  had,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
dissolutions  and  dispensations  granted,  not  then  attained  the 
security  since  assured  to  it  by  the  secular  law.  For  obtaining 
dissolutions  of  royal  marriages  the  facilities  were  especially 
great.  Pope  Clement  VII.  himself  permitted  such  a  dissolution 
in  the  case  ol  Henry's  own  sister  Margaret,  in  152S,  proposed  later 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  Henry  should  be  allowed 
two  wives,*  and  looked  not  unfavourably,  with  the  same  aim, 
on  the  project  for  marrying  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  Mary, 
a  brother  to  a  sister.1  In  Henry's  case  also  the  irregularity  of 
a  union,  which  is  still  generally  reprobated  and  forbidden  in 
Christendom,  and  which  it  was  very  doubtful  that  the  pope  had 
the  power  to  legalize,  provided  a  moral  justification  for  a  dissolu- 
tion which  in  other  cases  did  not  exist.  It  was  not  therefore  the 
immorality  ol  the  plea  which  obstructed  the  papal  decree  in 

1  Cat.  of  Sla»  Pop..  fattens?  and  Spain,  i.469. 

1  Letters  and  Paptrs.  iv.  6627,  6703,  and  Sep,  J6l. 
•J>.  >v.  907a. 
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Henry's  favour,  but  the  unlucky  imprisonment  at  this  time  of 
Clement  VII.  at  the  bands  of  Charles  V.,  Catherine's  nephew, 
which  obliged  the  pope,  placed  thus  "  between  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil/'  to  pursue  a  policy  of  delay  and  hesitation.  Nor  was 
the  immorality  of  Henry's  own  character  the  primary  cause  of 
the  project  of  divorce.  Had  this  been  so,  a  succession  of  mis- 
tresses would  have  served  as  well  as  a  series  of  single  wivei. 
The  real  occasion  was  the  king's  desire  for  a  male  heir.  But, 
however  clear  this  may  be,  the  injustice  done  to  Catherine  was 
no  less  cruel  and  real.  Rumours,  probably  then  unfounded, 
of  an  intended  divorce  had  been  heard  abroad  as  early  as  1524. 
But  the  creation  in  1525  of  the  king's  illegitimate  son  Henry, 
as  duke  of  Richmond— the  title  borne  by  his  grandfather  Henry 
VII— and  the  precedence  granted  to  him  over  all  the  peers  as 
well  as  the  princess  Mary,  together  with  the  special  honour  paid 
at  this  time  by  the  king  to  his  own  half-sister  Mary,  were  the 
first  real  indications  of  the  king's  thoughts.  In  1526,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  Wolsey  had  been  making  tentative  inquiries 
at  Rome  on  the  subject.  In  May  1527  a  collusive  and  secret 
suit  was  begun  before  the  cardinal,  who,  as  legate,  summoned 
the  king  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  cohabitation  with 
his  brother's  wife;  but  these  proceedings  were  dropped.  On  the 
22nd  of  June  Henry  informed  Catherine  that  they  had  been 
Jiving  in  mortal  sin  and  must  separate.  During  Wolsey 's  absence 
in  July  at  Paris,  where  he  had  been  commissioned  to  discuss 
vaguely  the  divorce  and  Henry's  marriage  with  Renee,  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  Anne  Boleyn  is  first  heard  of  in  connexion  with  the 
king,  his  affection  for  her  having,  however,  begun  probably  as 
early  as  tsi3,  and  the  cardinal  on  his  return  found  her  openly 
installed  at  the  court.  In  October  1528  the  pope  issued  a 
commission  to  Cardinal  Campeggio  and  Wolsey  to  try  the 
cause  in  England,  and  bound  himself  not  to  revoke  the  case  to 
Rome,  confirming  his  promise  by  a  secret  decretal  commission 
which,  however,  was  destroyed  by  Campeggio.  But  the  trial 
was  a  sham.  Campeggio  was  forbidden  to  pronounce  sentence 
without  further  reference  to  Rome,  and  was  instructed  to  create 
delays,  the  pope  assuring  Charles  V.  at  the  same  time  that  the 
case  should  be  ultimately  revoked  to  Rome.1 

The  object  of  all  parties  was  now  to  persuade  Catherine  to 
enter  a  nunnery  and  thus  relieve  them  of  further  embarrassment. 
While  Henry's  envoys  were  encouraged  at  Rome  in  believing 
that  he  might  then  make  another  marriage,  Henry  himself  gave 
Catherine  assurances  that  no  other  union  would  be  contemplated 
in  her  lifetime.  But  Catherine  with  courage  and  dignity  held 
fast  to  her  rights,  demanded  a  proper  trial,  and  appealed  not  only 
to  the  bull  of  dispensation,  the  validity  of  which  was  said  to  be 
vitiated  by  certain  irregularities,  but  to  a  brief  granted  for  the 
alliance  by  Pope  Julius  IL  Henry  declared  the  latter  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  procure  a  declaration 
of  its  falsity  from  the  pope.  The  court  of  the  legates  accordingly 
opened  on  the  31st  of  May  1529,  the  queen  appearing  before 
it  on  the  1 8th  of  June  for  the  purpose  of  denying  its  jurisdiction. 
On  the  21st  both  Henry  and  Catherine  presented  themselves 
before  the  tribunal,  when  the  queen  threw  herself  at  Henry's 
feet  and  appealed  for  the  last  time  to  his  sense  of  honour,  recalling 
her  own  virtue  and  helplessness.  Henry  replied  with  kindness, 
showing  that  her  wish  for  the  revocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome 
was  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  paramount  influence  then 
exercised  by  Charles  V.  oa  the  pope.  Catherine  nevertheless 
persisted  in  making  appeal  to  Rome,  and  then  withdrew.  After 
her  departure  Henry,  according  to  Cavendish,  Wolsey's  bio- 
grapher, praised  her  virtues  to  the  court.  "  She  is,  my  lords, 
as  true,  as  obedient,  as  conformable  a  wile  as  I  could  in  my 
phantasy  wish  or  desire.  She  hath  all  the  virtues  and  qualities 
that  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dignity  or  in  any  other  of 
baser  estate."  On  her  refusal  to  return,  her  pka  was  overruled 
and  she  was  adjudged  contumacious,  while  the  sittings  of  the 
court  continued  in  her  absence.  Subsequently  the  legates  paid 
her  a  private  visit  of  advice,  but  were  unable  to  move  her  from 
her  resolution.  Finally,  however,  in  July  1520,  the  case  was, 
according  to  her  wish,  and  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona 
xC*Lof  StaU  Pep.,  Eastern*  and*Spain,  iii.pt.ii.  779, 


and  the  pope's  complete  surrender  to  Charles  V.,  revoked  by  die 
pope  to  Rome:  a  momentous  act,  which  decided  Henry's 
future  attitude,  and  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  whole  papal 
authority  in  England.  On  the  7th  of  March  1530  Pope  Clement 
issued  a  brief  forbidding  Henry  to  make  a  second  marriage, 
and  ordering  the  restitution  of  Catherine  to  her  rights  till  the 
cause  was  determined;  while  at  the  same  time  he  professed  to 
the  French  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  his  pleasure 
should  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  have  been  already  made, 
if  only  it  were  not  by  his  authority.9  The  same  year  Henry 
obtained  opinions  favourable  to  the  divorce  from  the  English, 
French  and  most  of  the  Italian  universities,  but  unfavourable 
answers  from  Germany,  while  a  large  number  of  English  peers 
and  ecclesiastics,  including  Wolsey  and  Archbishop  Warham, 
joined  in  a  memorial  to  the  pope  in  support  of  Henry's  cause. 

Meanwhile,  Catherine,  while  the  great  question  remained 
unsolved,  was  still  treated  by  Henry  as  his  queen,  and  acconv 
panied  him  in  his  visits  in  the  provinces  and  in  his-  hunting 
expeditions.  On  the  31st  of  May  i53rshe  was  visited  by  thirty 
privy  councillors,  who  urged  the  trial  of  the,  case  in  England,  but 
they  met  only  with  a  firm  refusal.  On  the  14th  of  Jury  Henry 
left  his  wife  at  Windsor,  removing  bhnseU  to  Woodstock,  and 
never  saw  her  again.  In  August  she  was  ordered  to  reside  at 
the  Moor  in  Hertfordshire,  and  at  the  same  time  separated  front 
the  princess  Mary,  who  was  taken  to  Richmond.  In  October 
she  again  received  a  deputation  of  privy  councillors,  and  again 
refused  to  withdraw  the  case  from  Rome.  In  X532  she  sent  the 
long  a  gold  cup  as  a  new  year's  gift,  which  the  latter  returned, 
and  she  was  forbidden  to  hold  any  communication  with  him. 
Alone  and  helpless  in  confronting  Henry's  absolute  power,  her 
cause  found  champions  and  sympathisers  among  the  people, 
among  the  court  preachers,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
Bishop  Fisher  had  openly  taken  her  part  in  the  legatine  trial. 
Subsequently  Catherine  was  removed  to  Bjshops  Hatfield, 
while  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  visited  Francis  I.  Their  marriage, 
anticipating  any  sentence  of  the  nullity  of  the  union  with 
Catherine,  took  place  after  their  return  about  the  35th  of  January 
1 533»  hi  consequence  of  Anne's  pregnancy.  On  the  10th  of  May 
Cranmec,  for  whose  consecration  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Henry  had  obtained  bulls  from  Rome,  opened  his  court,  and 
declared  on  the  23rd  the  nullity  of  Catherine's  marriage  and  the 
validity  of  Anne's.  On  the  10th  of  August  the  king  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  forbidding  her  the  style  of  queen;  but 
Catherine  refused  resolutely  to  yield  the  Utk  for  that  of  princess* 
dowager.  Not  long  afterwards/  she  was  removed  to  Buckden 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Here  her  household  was  considerably 
reduced,  and  she  found  herself  hemmed  in  by  spies,  and  in  fact 
a  prisoner.  In  July  she  had  refused  Henry  the  loan  of  a  certain 
rich  doth,  which  had  done  service  at  the  baptism  of  her  children, 
for  the  use  of  Anne  Boleyn's  expected  infant;  and  on  the  birth  of 
Elisabeth  and  the  refusal  of  Mary  to  give  up  the  title  of  princess, 
the  tatter's  household  was  entirely  dismissed  and  she  herself 
reduced  to  the  position  of  attendant  in  Elizabeth's  retinue.  A 
project  for  removing  Catherine  from  Buckden  to  Somersham, 
an  unhealthy  solitude  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  with  a  still  narrower 
maintenance,  was  only  prevented  by  her  own  determined  resist- 
ance. The  attempt  in  November  to  incriminate  the  queen  in 
connexion  with  EJixabeth  Barton  failed.  She  passed  her  life 
now  in  religious  devotions,  taking  strict  precautions  against  the 
possibility  of  being  poisoned.  On  the  23rd  of  March  1534  the 
pope  pronounced  her  marriage  valid,  but  by  this  time  England 
had  thrown  off  the  papal  jurisdiction,  the  parliament  had  trans* 
ferred  Catherine's  jointure  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  decree  had 
no  effect  on  Catherine's  fortunes;  She  refused  to  swear  to  the 
new  act  of  succession,  which  declared  her  marriage  nun  and  Anne's 
infant  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  soon  afterwards  she  was  re- 
moved to  Kimbolton,  where  she  was  well  treated.  On  the  21st 
of  May  she  was  visited  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  threatened  her  with  death  if  she  poS 
stated  in  her  refusal,  but  Only  succeeded  in  confirming  her  re* 
solution.  She  was  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  separated  from  Mary 
*  Col.  of  Stats  Pop.,  Foreign  and  Dm.,  iv.  6290. 
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and  from  all  outside  communications,  aad  in  December  1535 
her  health  gave  way,  her  death  taking  place  on  the  8th  of  January 
1536,  not  without  suspicions  of  poison,  which,  however,  may  be 
dismissed.  She  Was  buried  by  the  king's  order  in  Peterborough 
cathedral.  Before  her  death  she  dictated  a  last  letter  to  Henry, 
according  to  Polydore  Vergil,  expressing  her  forgiveness,  begging 
bis  good  -offices  for  Mary,  and  concluding  with  the  astounding 
assurance — "  I  vow  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  ail  things." 
The  king  himself  affected  no  sorrow  at  her  death,  and  thanked 
God  there  was  now  no  fear  of  war. 

Catherine  is  described  as  "  rather  ugly  than  otherwise;  of 
low  stature  and  rather  stout;  very  good  and  very  religious; 
speaks  Spanish,  French,  Flemish,  English;  more  beloved  by 
the  islanders  than  any  queen  that  has  ever  reigned"  She  was 
a  woman  of  considerable  education  and  culture,  her  scholarship 
and  knowledge  of  the  Bible  being  noted  by  Erasmus,  who 
dedicated  to  her  his  book  on  Christian  Matrimony  in  1526. 
She  endured  her  bitter  and  undeserved  misfortunes  with  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
great  womanly  forbearance,  of  which  a  striking  instance  was 
the  compassion  shown  by  her  for  the  fallen  Wolsey. 

Bibliography.— See  the  article  in  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog.  by  J. 
Gairdncr,  and  those  on  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey,  where  the  case 
is  summed  up  very  adversely  to  Henry,  and  The  Divorce  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  by  J.  A.  Froude  (1891),  where  it  is  regarded  from  the 
contrary  aspect;  Henry  VIII.,  by  A.  F.  Pollard  (1905);  Cambridge 
Mod.  History  (1903).  u.  416  ct  seq.  and  bibliographies,  p.  789;  The 
Wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  M.  Hume  (1905).  (P.  C.  Y.) 

CATHERINE  OF  BRAGANZA  (1638- 1705),  queen  consort  of 
Charles  II.  of  England,  daughter  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  and 
of  Louisa  de  Gusman,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
Was  born  on  the  15/25  of  November  1638  at  Villia  Vicosa. 
She  was  early  regarded  as  a  useful  medium  for  contracting  an 
alliance  with  England,  more  necessary  than  ever  to  Portugal 
after  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  whereby  Portugal  was 
ostensibly  abandoned  by  France.  Negotiations  for  the  marriage 
began  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  were  renewed  immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June,  in  spite  of  Spanish 
opposition,  the  marriage  contract  was  signed,  England  securing 
Tangier  and  Bombay,  with  trading  privileges  in  Brazil  and  the 
East  Indies,  religious  and  commercial  freedom  in  Portugal  and 
two  million  Portuguese  crowns  (about  £300,000);  while  Portugal 
obtained  military  and  naval  support  against  Spain  and  liberty 
of  worship  for  Catherine.  She  reached  England  on  the  13th  of 
May  1662,  but  was  not  visited  by  Charles  at  Portsmouth  till  the 
20th.  The  next  day  the  marriage  was  solemnized  twice,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  usages.  Catherine, 
possessed  several  good  qualities,  but  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
conventual  seclusion  and  was  scarcely  a  wife  Charles  would  have 
chosen  for  himself.  Her  personal  charms  were  not  potent  enough 
to  wean  Charles  away  from  the  society  of  his  mistresses,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  she  became  aware  of  her  painful 
and  humiliating  position  as  the  wife  of  the  selfish  and  licentious 
king.  On  the  first  presentation  to  her  of  Lady  Castlemaine, 
Charles's  mistress  en  litre,  whom  he  insisted  on  making  lady  of 
her  bedchamber,  she  fainted  away.  She  withdrew  from  the 
king's  society  and  in  spite  of  Garendon's  attempts  to  moderate 
her  resentment,,  declared  she  would  return  to  Portugal  rather 
than  consent  to  a  base  compliance.  To  overcome  her  resistance 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  Portuguese  retinue  was  dismissed  She 
was  helpless,  and  the  violence  of  her  grief  and  anger  soon  changed 
to  passive  resistance,  and  then  to  a  complete  forbearance  and 
complaisance  which  gamed  the  king's  regard  and  favour.  In 
the  midst  of  Charles's  debouched  and  licentious  court,  she  lived 
neglected  and  rctircd,pf  ten  deprived  of  her  due  allowance,  having 
no  ambitions  and  taking  no  part  in  English  politics,  but  keeping 
up  rather  her  interest  in  her  native  country. 

As  the  prospect  diminished  of  her  bearing  children  to  Charles, 
several  schemes  were  set  on  foot  for  procuring  a  divorce  on 
various  pretexts.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  and  near  to  the  king's 
person  Catherine  was  the  special  object  of  attack  by  the  inventors 
of  the  Popish  Plot.  In  1678  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry 
Godfrey  was  ascribed  to  her  servants,  and  Thus  Oates  accused 


her  of  a  design  to  poison  the  king.  These  charges,  of  Whkh  the 
absurdity  was  soon  shown  by  cross-examination,  nevertheless 
placed  the  queen  for  some  time  in  great  danger.  On  the  28th 
of  November  Oates  accused  her  of  high  treason ,  and  the  Commons 
passed  an  address  for  her  removal  and  that  of  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  Whitehall.  A  series  of  fresh  depositions  were 
sent  in  against  her,  and  in  June  1679  it  was  decided  that  she 
must  stand  her  trial;  but  she  was  protected  by  the  king,  who  in 
this  instance  showed  unusual  chivalry  and  earned  her  gratitude. 
On  the  17  th  of  November  Shaftesbury  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  divorce  to  enable  the  king  to  marry  a  Protestant 
and  have  legitimate  issue;  but  he  received  little  support,  and 
the  bill  was  opposed  by  Charles,  who  continued  to  show  his  wife 
"extraordinary  affection."  During  the  winter  the  calumnies 
against  the  queen  were  revived  by  Fitsharris,who,  however,  before 
his  execution  in  1681  confessed  to  their  falsity;  and  after  the 
revival  of  the  king's  influence  subsequent  to  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment, the  queen's  position  was  no  more  assailed. 

During  Charles's  last  iUness  in  1685  she  showed  great  anxiety 
for  his  reconciliation  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  it  was 
probably  effected  largely  thromgh  her  influence.  She  exhibited 
great  grief  at  his  death.  She  afterwards  resided  at  Somerset 
Hoose  and  at  Hammersmith,  where  she  had  privately  founded  a 
convent  She  interceded  with  great  generosity,  but  ineffectu- 
ally, for  Monmouth  the  same  year.  On  the  10th  of  June  1688  she 
was  present  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  gave  evidence 
before  the  council  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  child.  She 
was  still  in  England  at  the  Revolution,  having  delayed  her  return 
to  Portugal  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit  against  the  second  earl  of 
Clarendon,  formerly  her  chamberlain.  She  maintained  at  first 
good  terms  with  William  and  Mary;  but  the  practice  of  her 
religion  aroused  jealousies,  while  her  establishment  at  Somerset 
House  was  said  to  be  the  home  of  cabals  against  the  government; 
and  in  1691  she  settled  for  a  short  time  at  Euston.  She  left 
England  finally  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  persons  in  March 
1692,  travelling  through  France  and  arriving  at  Lisbon  on  the 
20th  of  January  1693 .  She  took  up  her  residence  at  the  palace  of 
Bemposta,  built  by  herself,  near  Lisbon.  In  1 703  she  supported 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  which  cemented  still  further  the  alliance 
between  Portugal  and  England,  and  in  1704  she  was  appointed 
regent  of  Portugal  during  the  ilmess  of  her  brother  King 
Pedro  II.,  her  administration  being  distinguished  by  several 
successes  gained  over  the  Spaniards.  She  died  on  the  31st  of 
December  1705.  bequeathing  her  great  wealth,  the  result  of  long 
hoarding,  after  the  payment  of  divers  charitable  legacies,  to 
Ring  Pedro;  and  was  buried  with  great  ceremony  and  splendour 
at  Belem. 

See  L.  C.  Davidson,  Catherine  of  Braganza  (1908). 

CATHERINB  OP  VALOIS  (1401-1437),  queen  of  Henry  V.  of 
England,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  by  his  wife  Isabel 
of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  October  140 1 
The  lunacy  of  her  father  and  the  depravity  of  her  mother  wctc 
serious  drawbacks  to  Catherine,  and  her  only  education  was 
obtained  in  a  convent  at  Poissy.  About  1408  a  marriage  was 
suggested  between  the  princess  and'  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Henry  V.,  who  renewed  this  proposal  after  he  became 
king  in  March  14x3.  In  addition  to  the  hand  of  Catherine, 
however,  the  English  king  asked  for  a  large  dowry  both  in 
money  and  lands,  and  when  these  demands  were  rejected  war 
broke  out.  Once  or  twice  during  short  intervals  of  peace  the 
marriage  project  was  revived,  and  was  favoured  by  Queen 
Isabel.  When  peace  was  eventually  made  at  Troyes  in  May 
1420.  Henry  and  Catherine  were  betrothed,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  at  Troyes  on  the  2nd  of  June  1420.  Having  crossed  to 
England  with  Henry,  the  queen  was  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  23rd  of  February  1421,  and  in  the  following 
December  gave  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  King  Henry  VI.  She 
joined  Henry  in  France  in  May  1422,  returning  to  England 
after  his  death  in  the  succeeding  August.  Catherine's  name 
soon  began  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  Owen  TudoT.  a  Welsh 
gentleman,  and  in  1428  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  secured 
the  passing  of  an  act  to  prevent  her  from  marrying  without  the 
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consent  of  the  king  and  council  It  appears,  however,  that  by 
this  time  Catherine  and  Tudor  were  already  married.  They 
lived  in  obscurity  till  1436,  when  Tudor  was  imprisoned,  and 
Catherine  retired  to  Bermondsey  Abbey,  where  she  died  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1437.  Her  body  was  buried  in  the  Lady 
chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  when  the  chapel  was  pulled 
down  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  was  placed  in  Henry  V.'s 
tomb.  It  lay  afterwards  under  the  Villiers  monument,  and  in 
1878  was  re-buried  in  Henry  V.'s  chantry.  By  Tudor  Catherine 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Her  eldest  son  by  this  marriage, 
Edmund,  was  created  carl  of  Richmond  in  1452,  and  was  the 
lather  of  Henry  VIL 

See  Agnes  Strickland.  Lives  of  the  Quests  of  England,  vol.  ail. 
(London,  1877). 

CATHETUS  (Gr.  xaleros,  a  perpendicular  line),  in  architecture 
the  eye  of  the  volute,  so  termed  because  its  position  is  determined, 
in  an  Ionic  or  voluted  capital,  by  a  line  let  down  from  the  point 
in  which  the  volute  generates. 

CATHOLIC  (Gr.  xofoXucfe,  general,  universal),  a  designation 
adopted  in  the  2nd  century  by  the  Christian  Church  to  indicate 
Christendom  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  with  individual  churches. 
With  this  idea  went  the  notions  that  Christianity  had  been 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  earth  by  the  apostles,  and  that 
only  what  was  found  everywhere  throughout  the  church  could 
be  true.  The  term  thus  in  time  became  full  of  dogmatic  and 
political  meaning,  connoting,  when  applied  to  the  church,  a 
universal  authoritative  and  orthodox  society,  as  opposed  to 
Gnostic  and  other  "  sects  "  (cf.  the  famous  canon  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins  A.D.  434;  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus 
credilum  est).  The  term  "  Catholic  "  docs  not  occur  in  the  old 
Roman  symbol;  but  Professor  Loofs  includes  it  in  his  recon- 
struction, based  on  typical  phrases  in  common  use  at  the  time 
of  the  ante-Nicenc  creeds  of  the  East.  In  the  original  form  of 
the  Nicenc  creed  itself  it  docs  not  occur;  but  in  the  creed  of 
Jerusalem  (348),  an  amplification  of  the  Nicene  symbol,  we  find 
"  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  and  in  the  revision  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (362)  "  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  (see  Creeds). 
Thus,  though  the  word  "  Catholic  "  was  late  in  finding  its  way 
into  the  formal  symbols  of  the  church,  it  is  clear  that  it  had  long 
been  in  use  in  the  original  sense  defined  above.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  designation  "  Catholic  "  was 
equally  claimed  by  all  the  warring  parties  within  the  church  at 
various  times;  thus,  the  followers  of  Alius  and  Athanasius 
alike  called  themselves  Catholics,  and  it  was  only  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  latter  that  has  reserved  for  them  in  history  the 
name  of  Catholic,  and  branded  the  former  as  Arian. 

With  the  gradual  development  and  stereotyping  of  the  creed 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  term  "  Catholic  "  should  come  to 
imply  a  more  narrowly  defined  orthodoxy.  In  the  Eastern 
churches,  indeed,  the  conception  of  the  church  as  the  guardian  of 
"  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  "  soon  overshadowed 
that  of  interpretation  and  development  by  catholic  consent, 
and,  though  they  have  throughout  claimed  the  title  of  Catholic, 
their  chief  glory  is  that  conveyed  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Orthodox  Church.  In  the  West,  meanwhile,  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  papacy  had  tended  more  and  more  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  catholic  "  as  implying  communion  with, 
and  obedience  to,  the  see  of  Rome  (see  Papacy);  the  churches 
of  the  East,  no  less  than  the  heretical  sects  of  the  West,  by 
repudiating  this  allegiance,  had  ceased  to  be  Catholic.  This 
identification  of  "  Catholic  "  with  "  Roman  "  was  accentuated 
by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  Reformers  themselves, 
indeed,  like  other  dissidents  and  reformers  before  them,  did. not 
necessarily  repudiate  the  name  of  Catholic;  they  believed,  in 
fact,  in  Catholicism,  *.&  the  universal  sanction  of  their  beliefs, 
as  firmly  as  did  the  adherents  of  "  the  old  religion  ";  they 
included  the  Catholic  creeds,  definitions  formulated  by  the 
universal  church,  in  their  service  books;  they  too  appealed,  as 
the  fathers  of  Basel  and  Constance  had  done,  from  the  papal 
monarchy  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  republic.  The  Church  of 
England  at  least,  emphasizing  her  own  essential  catholicity, 
retained  in  her  translations  of  4hc  aooent  symbols  the  word 
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catholk  "  instead  of  replacing  it  by  "  universal"  But  the 
appeal  to  the  verbally  inspired  Bible  was  stronger  than  that  to  a 
church  hopelessly  divided;  the  Bible,  and  not  the  consent  of 
the  universal  church,  became  the  touchstone  of  the  reformed 
orthodoxy;  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  lime,  "  evangelical " 
arose  in  contradistinction  to  "  Catholic,"  while,  in  popular 
parlance,  the  "  protest "  of  the  Reformers  against  the  "  corrup- 
tions of  Rome  "  led  to  the  invention  of  the  term  "  Protestant," 
which,  though  nowhere  assumed  in  the  official  titles  of  the  older 
reformed  churches,  was  early  used  as  a  generic  term  to  include 
them  all. 

"  Catholic  "  and  "  Catholicism  "  thus  again  changed  and 
narrowed  their  meaning;  they  became,  by  universal  usage, 
identified  definitely  with  "  Romanist "  and  the  creed  and 
obedience  of  Rome.  Even  in  England,  where  the  church 
retained  most  strongly  the  Catholic  tradition,  this  distinction  of 
"  Protestant"  and  "Catholic"  was  clearly  maintained,  at  least 
tiH  the  "  Catholic  revival "  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  10th 
century.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  equivalent  words 
(e.g.  Ger.  KalkoUk,  KathoHsismus;  Ft.  catkolique,  caiholuisnu) 
are  even  more  definitely  associated  with  Rome;  they  have  lost 
the  sense  which  they  still  convey  to  a  considerable  school  of 
Anglicans.  The  dissident  "  Catholic  "  churches  are  forced  to 
qualify  their  titles:  they  are  "  Old  Catholics  "  (All-Kalholiken} 
or  "  German  Catholics  "  (Deutsck-Katkoliken).  The  Church  of 
Rome  alone,  officially  and  in  popular  parlance,  is  "  the  Catholic 
Church  "  (kalholischt  Kircht,  iglise  calhdtique),  a  title  which 
she  proudly  claims  as  exclusively  her  own,  by  divine  right,  by 
the  sanction  of  immemorial  tradition,  and  by  reason  of  her 
perpetual  protest  against  the  idea  of  "  national "  churches, 
consecrated  by  the  Reformation  (see  Church  ftisroRY,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Church).  The  additional  qualification  of 
"  Roman "  she  tolerates,  since  it  proclaims  her  doctrine  of  the 
sec  of  Rome  as  the  keystone  of  Catholicism;  but  to  herself 
she  is  "the  Catholic  Church,"  and  her  members  are  "Catholics." 

Yet  to  concede  this  claim  and  surrender  without  qualification 
the  word  "  Catholic  "  to  a  connotation  which  is  at  best  only 
universal  in  theory,  is  to  beg  several  very  weighty  questions. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  i.e.  the  essential  unity  and 
interdependence  of "  all  God's  faithful  people  scattered  through- 
out  the  world,"  is  common  to  all  sections  of  Christians.  The 
creed  is  one;  it  is  the  interpretation  that  differs.  In  a  somewhat 
narrower  sense,  too,  the  Church  of  England  at  least  has  never 
repudiated  the  conception  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  divinely 
instituted  organization  for  the  sa(c-guarding  and  proclamation 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  She  deliberately  retained  the 
Catholic  creeds,  the  Catholic  ministry  and  the  appeal  to 
Catholic  antiquity  (see  England,  Church  or).  A  large  section 
of  her  members,  accordingly,  laying  stress  on  .this  side  of  her 
tradition,  prefer  to  call  themselves  "  Catholics."  But,  though 
the  invention  of  the  terms  "  Roman  Catholic  "  and  "  Roman 
Catholicism  "  early  implied  the  retention  by  the  English  Church 
of  her  Catholic  claim,  her  members  were  never,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, called  Catholics;  even  the  Caroline  divines  of  the  17th 
century,  for  all  their  "popish  practices,"  styled  themselves 
Protestants,  though  they  would  have  professed  their  adherence 
to  "  the  Catholic  faith  "  and  their  belief  in  "  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church." 

Clearly,  theft*  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  varies  according 
to  those  who  use  it  and  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  To  the' 
Romanist  "  Catholic  "  means  "  Roman  Catholic  ";  to  the  high 
Anglican  it  means  whatever  is  common  to  the  three  "  historic  " 
branches  into  which  he  conceives  the  church  to  be  divided- 
Roman,  Anglican  and  Orthodox;  to  the  Protestant  pure  tad 
simple  it  means  either  what  it  does  to  the  Romanist,'  or,  in 
expansive  moments, simply  what  is  "  universal "  to  all  Christians. 
In  a  yet  broader  sense  it  is  used  adjectivally  of  mere  wideness  or 
universality  of  view,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man  as  "  of  catholic 
sympathies  "  or  "  catholic  in  his  tastes." 

The  name  of  Caikoiic  EpisiUs  is  given  to  those  letters  (two  of 
Peter,  three  of  John,  one  of  James,  one  of  Jade)  incorporated 
in  the  New  Testament  which  (except  2  and  3  John)  are  not,  like* 
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those  of  St  Paid,  addressed  to  particular  individuals  or  churches, 
but  to  a  larger  and  more  indefinite  circle  of  readers.  (See 
Bible:  New  Testament,  Canon.) 

The  title  of  Catholicus  (xotfbXuofe)  seems  to  have  been  used 
under  the  Roman  empire,  though  rarely,  as  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  consularis  and  praefecius.  Thus  Eusebius  {Hist.  eccl.  viti.  23) 
speaks  of  the  catholicus  of  Africa  (KaBohucdf  rip  *A4pu5f) 
As  an  ecclesiastical  title  it  was  used  to  imply,  not  universal 
(ecumenical),  but  a  great  and  widespread  jurisdiction.  Thus 
the  bishop  of  the  important  see  of  Seleuda  (Bagdad),  though 
subordinate  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  had  the  title  of 
Catholicus  and  power  to  consecrate  even  archbishops;  and  on  the 
division  of  the  see  there  were  two  Calholici  under  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  In  Ethiopia,  too,  there  were  Calholici  with  less 
extensive  powers,  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The 
title  now  survives,  however,  only  as  that  of  the  head,  of  the 
Armenian  Church  (qv.).  A  bishop's  cathedral  church  is,  how- 
ever, in  Greek  the  Catholicon. 

An  isolated  use  of  the  word  "  catholic  "  as  a  secular  legal 
term  survives  in  Scots  law,  a  catholic  creditor  is  one  whose  debt 
is  secured  over  several  or  over  all  of  the  subjects  belonging  to 
the  debtor 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.  THE,  a  religious  com- 
munity often  called  "  Irvingites,"  though  neither  actually 
founded  nor  anticipated  by  Edward  Irving  (qv)  living's 
relation  to  this  community  was,  according  to  hs  members, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  early 
Christian  Church,  i.e.  he  was  the  forerunner  and  prophet  of  the 
coming  dispensation,  not  the  founder  of  a  new  sect;  and  indeed 
the  only  connexion  which  Irving  seems  to  have  had  with  the 
existing  organization  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  body  was  in 
**  fostering  spiritual  persons  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  other 
congregations  for  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  gifts."  Shortly 
after  Irving'-s  trial  and  deposition  (1831),  certain  persons  were, 
at  some  meetings  held  for  prayer,  designated  as  "  called  to  be 
apostles  of  the  Lord  "  by  certain  others  claiming  prophetic 
gifts.  In  the  year  1835,  six  months  after  living's  death,  six 
others  were  similarly  designated  as  "  called  "  to  complete  the 
number  of  the  "  twelve,"  who  were  then  formally  "  separated," 
by  the  pastors  of  the  local  congregations  to  which  they  belonged, 
to  their  higher  office  in  the  universal  church*  on  the  14th  of 
July  1835.  This  separation  is  understood  by  the  community 
not  as  "  in  any  sense  being  a  schism  or  separation  from  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  but  a  separation  to  a  special  work  of  blessing 
and  intercession  on  behalf  of  it."  The  twelve  were  afterwards 
guided  to  ordain  others — twelve  prophets,  twelve  evangelists,  and 
twelve  pastors,  "  sharing  equally  with  them  the  one  Catholic 
Episcopate,"  and  also  seven  deacons  for  administering  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  church  catholic.  The  apostles  were  the 
channels  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  the 
authoritative  interpreters  of  "  prophetic  utterance ";  then- 
teaching  was  brought  home  to  the  people  by  the  "  evangelists." 
The  function  of  the  prophets  was  to  explain  scripture  and  exhort 
to  holiness,  that  of  the  "  pastors  "  is  explained  by  their  title. 
The  central  episcopacy  of  forty-eight  was  regarded  as  "  indicated 
by  prophecy,"  being  foreshown  in  the  forty-eight  boards  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  the  church  uni- 
versal is  under  their  charge  in  twelve  tribes;  for  Christendom 
is  considered  to  be  divided  into  twelve  portions  or  tribes,  each 
tribe  being  under  the  special  charge  of  an  apostle  and  his  co- 
ministers,  and  the  seat  of  the  Apostolic  College  being  at  Albury, 
near  Guildford.  This  is  an  ideal  outline  which  has  never  been 
fulfilled*  There  has  never  been  a  "  central  episcopacy  "  of 
forty-eight.  The  "apostles"  alone  always  held  the  supreme 
authority,  though,  as  their  number  dwindled,  "coadjutors" 
were  appointed  to  assist  the  survivors,  and  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  "  apostolate."  The  last  "  apostle  "  died  on 
the  3rd  of  February  1901. 

For  the  service  of  the  church  a  comprehensive  book  of  liturgies 
and  offices  was  provided  by  the  "  apostles."  It  dates  from  1842 
and  is  based  on  the  Anglican,  Roman  and  Greek  liturgies. 
Lights,  incense,  vestments,  holy  water,  ^t^ith  and  other 


adjuncts  of  worship  are  in  constant  use.  The  ceremonial  in  its 
completeness  may  be  seen  in  the  church  in  Gordon  Square, 
London,  and  elsewhere.  The  daily  worship  consists  of  "  matins  " 
with  "  proposition  "  (or  exposition)  of  the  sacrament  at  6  a.m., 
prayers  at  9 A.M.  and  3  pjf.,  and  "vespers"  with  " proposition " 
at  s  p.m.  On  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  there  is  a  "  solemn 
celebration  of  the  eucharist "  at  the  high  altar;  on  Sundays 
Jhis  is  at  10  a.m.  On  other  days  "  low  celebrations  "  are  held  in 
(the  side-chapels,  which  with  the  chancel  in  all  churches  correctly 
built  after  apostolic  directions  are  separated  or  marked  off  from 
the  nave  by  open  screens  with  gates.  The  community  has  always 
laid  great  stress  on  symbolism,  and  in  the  eucharist,  while  reject- 
ing both  transubstantiation  andconsubstantiation,  holdsstrongly 
to  a  real  (mystical)  presence.  It  emphasizes  also  the  "  pheno- 
mena "  of  Christian  experience  and  deems  miracle  and  mystery 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  spirit-filled  church. 

Each  congregation  is  presided  over  by  its  "  angel "  or  bishop 
(who  ranks  as  angel-pastor  in  the  Universal  Church);  under  him 
are  four-and-twenty  priests,  divided  into  the  four  ministries  of 
"  elders,  prophets,  evangelists  and  pastors,"  and  wjth  these  are 
the  deacons,  seven  of  whom  regulate  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church — besides  whom  there  are  also  "  sub-deacons,  acolytes, 
singers,  and  door-keepers."  The  understanding  is  that  each 
elder,  with  his  co-presbyters  and  deacons,  shall  have  charge 
of  500  adult  communicants  in  his  district,  but  this  has  been 
but  partially  carried  into  practice.  This  is  the  full  constitution 
of  each  particular  church  or  congregation  as  founded  by  the 
44  restored  apostles,"  each  local  church  thus  "  reflecting  in  its 
government  the  government  of  the  church  catholic  by  the  angel 
or  high  priest  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  forty-eight  presbyters  in 
their  fourfold  ministry  (in  which  apostles  and  elders  always 
rank  first),  and  under  these 'the  deacons  of  the  church  catholic'* 
The  priesthood  is  supported  by  tithes;  it  being  deemed  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the*  church  who  receive  yearly 
incomes  to  offer  a  tithe  of  their  increase  every  week,  besides  the 
free-will  offering  for  the  support  of  the  place  of  worship,  and  for 
the  relief  of  distress.  Each  local  church  sends  "  a  tithe  of  its 
tithes  "  to  the  "  Temple,"  by  which  the  ministers  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church  are  supported  and  its  administrative  expenses 
defrayed;  by  these  offerings,  too,  the  needs  of  poorer  churches 
are  supplied.  It  claims  to  have  among  its  clergy  many  of  the 
Roman,  Anglican  and  other  churches,  the  orders  of  those 
ordained  by  Greek,  Roman  and  Anglican  bishops  being  recog- 
nized by  it  with  the  simple  confirmation  of  an  "  apostolic  act." 
The  community  has  not  changed  recently  in  general  constitution 
or  doctrine.  It  does  not  publish  statistics,  and  its  growth  during 
late  years  is  said  to  have  been  more  marked  in  the  United  States 
and  in  certain  European  countries,  such  as  Germany,  than  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  nine  congregations  enumerated  in 
The  Religious  Life  of  London  (1904). 

For  further  details  of  doctrines,  ritual.  Sec.,  see  R.  N.  Bos  worth. 
Restoration  of  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Readings  on  the  Liturgy,  The 
Church  and  Tabernacle,  and  The  Purpose  of  Cod  tn  Creation  and 
Redemption  (6th  ed.(  1888);  G.  Miller.  Htstory  and  Doctrines  of 
Irvinpsm  (1878). 

CATILINE  [Lucius  Sergius  Cattxina)  (c.  108-62  B.C.),  a 
member  of  an  ancient  but  impoverished  patrician  family  of 
Rome,  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  known  by  his  name. 
He  appears  in  history  first  as  a  supporter  of  Sulla,  and  during 
the  proscription  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  greed  and  cruelty. 
He  slew  his  inoffensive  brother-in-law  with  his  own  hand,  and 
tortured  and  mutilated  the  much-loved  Marius  Gratidianus. 
He  was  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his  wife  and  his  son  to 
win  the  profligate  and  wealthy  Amelia  Orestilk,  it  was  even 
suspected  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal 
Fabia.  In  77  he  was  quaestor,  in  68  praetor,  and  in  67-66 
governor  of  Africa.  His  extortions  and  subsequent  impeachment 
by  P.  Clodius  Pulchcr  having  disqualified  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  he  formed  a  conspiracy,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  young  men  of  all  classes,  even  Crassus  and  Caesar, 
according  to  rumour,  being  implicated.  The  new  consuls  were 
to  be  murdered  on  the  1st  of  January;  but  the  plot— the 
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m  of  wliich  ins  deferred  tiil  the  5U1  of  February— ruled 
d|  tbe  impatience  of  Catiline,  who  give  the  signal 
o  hastily.    Soon  after,  Cstiline,  having  bribed  both  judges 

was  forthwith  immensely  widened.  The  city  was  to  be  fired, 
and  those  who  opposed  the  revolution  were  to  be  slain ,  all  debts 
were  to  be  cancelled;  and  there  was  to  be  a  proscription  of  all 
the  wealthy  dtisens.  Among  the  conspirators  were  many  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  influence.  Anna  and  money  were  collected, 
aoldlen  were  enlisted,  and  the  assistance  of  the  slaves  was  sought. 
But  Catiline's  hopes  were  again  disappointed;  once  more  hi 
failed  to  obtain  the  consulship  (64);  and,  moreover,  it  soor 
became  apparent  that  one  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero,  was  myste- 
riously able  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators.  He 
was,  in  fact,  informed  of  every  detail,  through  Fulvia,  the  mis- 
tress ofCurius,oneofthe  plotters,  who  was  himself  soon  persuaded 
to  turn  informer.  The  otherconid,Gtatonius,m  whom  Cntume 
hoped  to  find  a  supporter,  was  won  over  and  got  out  of  the  way 
by  Cicero,  who  resigned  the  province  of  Macedonia  in  his  favour. 
Before  the  next  camiiia  coruularia  assembled,  the  orator  had 
given  so  impressive  a  warning  of  the  danger  which  was  impending, 
that  Catiline  was  once  more  rejected  (63),  and  the  consuls  were 
invested  with  absolute  authority.  Catiline  now  resolved  upon 
open  war;  preparations  were  set  on  foot  throughout  Italy, 
especially  in  Etruria,  where  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised 
by  the  centurion  C.  Manlius  (or  Mallius),  one  of  Sulla's  veterans. 


nurder  Cice 


inhisov 


is  frustrated.  On  tbe  next  day  Cicero  at- 
tacked  Catiline  so  vigorously  in  the  senate  (in  his  first  Catilixiarian 
oration)  that  he  fled  to  bis  army  in  Etruria.  Next  day  Cicero 
awoke  the  terror  of  the  people  by  a  second  oration  delivered  m 
the  forum,  in  consequence  of  which  "Catiline  and  Manlius  were 
declared  public  enemies,  and  the  constdAntonius  was  despatched 
with  an  army  against  them.  Meanwhile  the  imprudence  of  the 
conspirators  In  Rome  brought  about  their  own  destruction. 
Some  deputies  from  tbe  AUobrogea,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
to  obtain  redress  for  certain  grievances,  wen  approached  by 
P.  Lentulus  Sura,  the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  who  endeavoured 
to  induce  them  to  join  him.  After  considerable  hesitation,  the 
deputies  decided  to  turn  informers.  The  plot  was  betrayed  to 
Cicero,  at  whose  instigation  documentary  evidence  was  obtained, 
implicating  Lentulus  and  others.  They  were  arrested,  proved 
guilty,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  condemned  to  death  and 
strangled  in  the  underground  dungeon  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol. 
This  act,  which  was  opposed  by  Julius  Caesar  and  advocated  by 
Calo  Uticensls  (and,  indirectly,  by  Ci^— -' 


s  afterwards 


acked  as  a  violation  of  the  con 
ground  that  the  senate  had  no  power  of  life  and  death  over  n 
Roman  citizen.  Thus  a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  the  cause  of 
Catiline,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  61,  saw  his  legions,  only 
partially  armed  and  diminished  by  desertion,  shut  in  between 
those  of  Metellus  Celcr  and  C.  Antonins.  Near  Pistoria  he 
hatarded  battle  with  tbe  forces  of  the  latter,  but  was  completely 
defeated  in  a  despetatc  encounter.  He  himself,  fighting  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  met  his 
death. 

Such  was  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  character  of  its 
author,  aswe  find  them  in  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  and  the  histories 
of  Sstlust  and  Dio  Cassius  (sec  also  Plutarch,  Cicero;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  sr.  Florus  iv.  I;  Appian,  B.C.  rl.  6;  Eutropius  vl.  is).  It' 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  our  authorities  were  all 
members  of  the  aristocratic  party.  Some  of  the  Incidents  given 
as  facts  by  Dio  Cassius  are  manifest  absurdities;  and  Cicero 
paid  more  regard  to  the  effect  than  to  the  truthfulness  of  an 
accusation.  We  find  him  at  one  time  admitting  that  CatfHne 
had  almost  persuaded  him  of  his  honesty  and  merit,  and  even 
seeking  a  political  union  with  him;  at  another,  when  his  alliance 
had  been  rejected  and  an  election  was  at  hand,  declaiming 
against  him  as  a  murderer  and  a  profligate.  Lastly,  though 
Sallust's  vivid  narrative  is  consistent  throughout,  it  b  obvious 
that  he  cherished  very  bitter  feelings  against  the  democratic 
party.    Nevertheless,  wc  cannot  regard  Catiline  as  an  honest 


many  of  the  oligarchy,  or  1 
novinciala.  It  is  held  by  so 
ime  on  the  part  of  many  of  1} 


■■  a  disinterested  champion  of  the 
le  historians  that  there  was  at  the 
:  Roman  nobles  a  determination  to 


others  with  greater  probability  """\Itmi  that  Catiline's  object 
was  simply  the  cancelling  of  the  huge  debts  which  he  and  Ma 
friends  had  accumulated.  Cntihne,  by  bis  bravery,  his  military 
talents,  his  vigorous  resolution,  and  Ids  wonderful  power  over 
men,  was  eminently  qualified  as  a  revolutionary  leader. 7  He  is 
the  subject  of  tragedies  by  Ben  Jonson  and  P.  Crebillon,  and  of 
the  Ramitaalt  of  Voltaire.   * 


CATINAT,  NICOLAS  (i6ij-i;i2).  marshal  of  France,  entered 
the  Gardes  Francaiscs  at  an  early  age  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Lille  in  1667.  He  became  a  brigadier  ten  yean 
later,  markhal  de  tamp  in  1680,  and  lieutenant-general  1688.  He 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  campaigns  of  1676-167!  in 
Flanders,  was  employed  against  the  Vaudois  in  1686,  and  after 
taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  at  the  opening  of  the  War 
of  the  League  of  Augsburg,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
French  troops  in  the  south-eastern  theatre  of  war.  In  1600  he 
conquered  Savoy,  and  in  1691  Nice;  the  battle  of  Stafiarda, 
won  by  him  over  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1690,  and  that  of  Maraeglia 
in  rooj,  were  amongst  the  greatest  victories  of  the  time.  In 
1606  Catinat  forced  the  duke  to  make  an  iMIjaacai  with  Fiance. 
He  had  in  1604  been  made  a  marshal  of  France.  At  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Catinat  was  placed 
in  charge  of  operations  in  Italy,  but  he  was  much  hampered  by 
the  orders  of  the  French  court  and  the  weakness  of  the  forces  for 
their  task.  He  suffered  a  reverse  at  Carpi  (1701)  and  was  toon 
alterwards  superseded  by  Villeroy,  to  whom  he  acted  as  second- 
in-command  during  tbe  campaign  of  Chiari.  He  died  at  St 
Gralienin  171?.    His  memoirs  were  published  in  1810. 

See  E.  de  Broglie.  Catinat,  i6jj-iju  (Paris,  loos). 

CATLIN.  QBOKOB  (,,,6-1873),  American  ethnologist.  1 


■  1706.    Hev 


s  educai 


is  a  lawyer  and  practised  in  Philadelphia  For  tv 

■iraself  at  New  York  as  a  portrait  painter.    In  iSjr,  realizing 

heir  types  and  customs  from  oblivion.  '  With  this  object  he 
ipent  many  years  among  the  Indians  in  North  and  South 
America.  He  lived  with  them,  acquired  their  languages,  and 
studied  very  thoroughly  their  habits,  customs  and  mode  of  life, 
nailing  copious  notes  and  many  studies  for  paintings.  In  rSao 
tecame  10  Europe  with  his  collection  of  paintings,  most  of  which 
ire  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  as  the  CalKn 
Gallery;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  the  Manners, 
CwUmi  and  Cimdila*  tf  list  Saelh  American  Indian)  in  two 
volumes,  Illustrated  with  300  engravings.    This  wss  followed 

hunting  scenes  and  amusements  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
e  prairies  of  America,  and  in  1848  by  Eij-Ai  Peori'  7>efr/f 
&  Residence  in  Europe.  In  iSor  he  published  a  curious  little 
lunfe,  in  "  manugraph,"  entitled  The  Breath  cf  Lift,  on  the 
vantage  of  keeping  one's  mouth  hnbitually  dosed,  especially 
iring  steep;  and  in  rBfig,  Lail  Ramble]  flmonjrf  i*e  Indians  ef 

l*e  Rarity  HeunUins  and  rke  Andes,  ^He  died  In  Jersey  .City, 

New  Jersey,  on  the  smd  of  December  1871. 
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'  CATO*  DIONYSIUS*  the  tupped  author  of  the  Dionysii 
Catonis  Disticha  d*  Moribus  ad  Filium.  The  name  usually  given 
is  simply  Cato,  an  indication  of  the  wise  character  of  the  maxims 
inculcated,  but  Dionysius  is  added  on  the  authority  of  a  MS. 
declared  by  Scaliger  to  be.  of  great*  antiquity.  This  MS.  also 
contains  Priscian's  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of  the  geographer 
Dionysius  Periegetes;  this  has  probably  led  to  the  Disticha 
also  being  attributed  to  him.  In  the  middle  ages  the  author 
on  the  Disticha  was  supposed  to  be  Cato  the  Elder,  who  wrote  a 
Carmen  de  Moribus,  but  extracts  from  this  in  Auras  Oellius 
show  that  it  was  in  prose.  Nothing  is  really  known  of  the  author 
or  date  of  the  Disticha;  it  can  only  be  assigned  to  the  3rd  or 
4th  century  aj>.  It  is  a  small  collection  of  moral  apophthegms, 
each  consisting  of  two  hexameters,  in  four  books.  They  are 
monotheistic  in  character,  not  specially  Christian.  The  diction 
and  metre  are  fairly  good.  The  book  had  a  great  reputation  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  translated  into  many  languages; 
it  is-  frequently  referred  to  by  Chaucer,  and  in  14A3  a  translation 
was  issued  from  Caxton  's  press  at  Westminster. 

Editions  by  F.  Hauthal  (1869),  with  full  account  of  MSS.  and 
early  editions,  and  G  Neraethy  (1895),  with  critical  notes:  see  also 
F.  Zarncke,  Der  deutsche  Cato  (1852),  a  history  of  middle  age  German 
translations;  J.  Nehab,  Der  altengfisch*  Cato  (1879);  E.  Blachoff. 
JProlegomena  sum  sogtnannUn  Dionysius  Cato  (189ft).  in  which  the 
Same  is  discussed ;  F.  Plessis,  PoesU  latin*  (1909).  063 ;  for  medieval 
translations  and  editions  see  Teuffel.  Hist,  of  Roman  Lit.  $  398.  3. 

CATO,  MARCUS  PORCIUS  (234-149  b  c),  Roman  statesman, 
fljUroamed"  The  Censor,"  Sapiens,  Prisons, or  Major  (the  Elder), 
to  distinguish  him  from  Cato  of  Utica>  was  born  at  Tuscuhim. 
He  came  of  an  ancient  plebeian  family,  noted  for  some  military 
services,  but  not  ennobled  by  the  discharge  of  the  higher  civil 
offices.  He  was  bred,  after  the  manner  of  his  Latin  forefathers, 
to  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  when  not  engaged 
In  military  service.  But,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  L. 
Valerius  Flaccua,  be  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  became  success- 
ively quaestor  (204),  aedile  (199),  praetor  (108),  and  consul  (195) 
with  his  old  patron.  During  his  term  of  office  be  vainly  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  lex  Oppia,  passed  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
to  restrict  luxury  and  extravagance  on  the  part  of  women. 
Meanwhile  he  served  in  Africa,  and  took  part  in  the  crowning 
campaign  of  Zama  (202).  He  held  a  command  in  Sardinia,  where 
he  first  showed  his  strict  public  morality,  and  again  in  Spain, 
which  he  reduced  to  subjection  with  great  cruelty,  and  gained 
thereby  the  honour  of  a  triumph  (194)*  In  the  year  191  he  acted 
as  military  tribune  in  the  war  against  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria, 
and  played  an  important  part  in%the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
which  finally  delivered  Greece  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
fast.  His  reputation  as  a  soldier  was  now  established;  hence- 
forth  he  preferred  to  serve  the  state  at  home,  scrutinizing  the 
conduct  of  the  candidates  for  public  honours  and  of  generals 
in  the  field.  If  he  was  not  personally  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Scipios  (Africanus  and  Asiaticus)  ior  corruption,  it  was 
his  spirit  that  animated  the  attack  upon  them.  Even  Africanus, 
who  refused  to  reply  to  the  charge,  saying  only,  "  Romans, 
this  is  the  day  on  which  I  conquered  Hannibal,"  and  was  absolved 
by  acclamation,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  self-banished  to  his 
villa  at  Liternum.  Cato's  enmity  dated  from  the  African 
campaign  when  he  quarrelled  with  Scipio  for  his  lavish  distribu- 
tion of  the  spoil  amongst  the  troops,  and  his  general  luxury  and 
extravagance. 

Cato  had,  however,  a  more  serious  task  to  perform  in  opposing 
the  spread  of  the  new  Hellenic  culture  which  threatened  to  destroy 
the  rugged  simplicity  of  the  conventional  Roman  type.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  his  special  mission  to  resist  this  invasion. 
It  was  in  the  discbarge  of  the  censorship  that  this  determination 
was  most  strongly  exhibited;  and  hence  that  he  derived  the  title 
(the  Censor)  by  which  he  is  most  generally  distinguished.  He 
revised  with  unsparing  severity  the  lists  of  senators  and  knights, 
ejecting  from  either  order  the  men  whom  he  judged  unworthy  of  it, 
either  on  moral  grounds  or  from  their  want  of  the  prescribed 
means.  The  expulsion  of  L.  Quinctius  Flamininus  for  wanton 
Cruelty  was  an  example  of  his  rigid  justice.  His  regulations 
tgainst  luxury  were  very  stringent,    He  imposed  a  heavy  tax 


upon  dress  and  personal  adornment,  especially  of  women,  and 
upon  young  slaves  purchased  as  favourites.  In  x8i  he  supported 
the  lex  Orchia  (according  to  others,  he  first  opposed  its  introduc- 
tion, and  subsequently  its  repeal),  which  prescribed  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  guests  at  an  entertainment,  and  in  169  the  lex  Voconia, 
one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was  intended  to  check  the  accumu- 
lation of  an  undue  proportion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  women. 
Amongst  other  things  he  repaired  the  aqueducts,  cleansed  the 
sewers,  prevented  private  persons  drawing  off  public  water  for 
their  own  use,  ordered  the  demolition  of  houses  which  encroached 
on  the  public  way,  and  built  the  first  basilica  in  the  forum  near 
the  curia.  He  raised  the  amount  paid  by  the  publican  for  the 
right  of  farming  the  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  diminished  the 
contract  prices  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 

From  the  date  of  his  censorship  (184)  to  his  death  in  149, 
Cato  held  no  public  office,  but  continued  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  senate  as  the  persistent  opponent  of  the  new  ideas.  He  was 
struck  with  horror,  along  with  many  other  Romans  of  the  graver 
stamp,  at  the  licence  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  fatal  influence  of  Greek  manners;  and  he 
vehemently  urged  the  dismissal  of  the  philosophers  (Carneades, 
Diogenes  and  Critolaus),  who  came  as  ambassadors  from  Athens, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  views  expressed  by 
them.  He  had  a  horror  of  physicians,  who  were  chiefly  Greeks. 
He  procured  the  release  of  Polybius,  the  historian,  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  contemptuously  asking  whether  the  senate  had  nothing 
more  important  to  do  than  discuss  whether  a  few  Greeks  should 
die  at  Rome  or  in  their  own  land.  It  was  not  till  his  eightieth 
year  that  be  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature. 
Almost  his  last  public  act  was  to  urge  his  countrymen  to  the 
Third  Punic  War  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  In  157  he 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Carthage  to  arbitrate  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia.  The 
mission  was  unsuccessful  and  the  commissioners  returned  home. 
But  Cato  was  so  struck  by  the  evidences  of  Carthaginian  pros- 
perity that  he  was  convinced  that  the  security  of  Rome  depended 
on  the  annihilation  of  Carthage.  From  this  time,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  he  kept  repeating  the  cry:  "  Delenda  est- 
Carthago." 

To  Cato  the  individual  life  was  a  continual  discipline,  and 
public  life  was  the  discipline  of  the  many.  He  regarded  the 
individual  householder  as  the  germ  of  the  family,  the  family 
as  the  germ  of  the  state.  By  strict  economy  of  time  he  accom- 
plished an  immense  amount  of  work;  he  exacted  similar  appli- 
cation from  his  dependents,  and  proved  himself  a  bard  husband, 
a  strict  father,  a  severe  and  cruel  master.  There  was  little 
difference  apparently,  in  the  esteem  in  which  he  hdd  his  wife 
and  his  slaves;  his  pride  alone  induced  him  to  take  a  warmer 
interest  in  his  sons.  To  the  Romans  themselves  there  was  little 
in  this  behaviour  which  seemed  worthy  of  censure;  it  was 
respected  rather  as  a  traditional  example  of  the  old  Roman 
manners.  In  the  remarkable  passage  (xxxix.  40)  in  which  Livy 
describes  the  character  of  Cato,  there  is  no  word  of  blame  for 
the  rigid  discipline  of  his  household.     . 

Cato  perhaps  deserves  even  more  notice  as  a  literary  man  than 
as  a  statesman  or  a  soldier.  He  was  the  first  Latin  prose  writer 
of  any  importance,  and  the  first  author  of  a  history  of  Rome 
in  Latin.  His  treatise  on  agriculture  (De  Agricultura  or  Dt  Re 
Rustica)  is- the  only  work  by  him  that  has  been  preserved;  it 
is  not  agreed  whether  the  work  we  possess  is  the  original  or 
a  later  revision.  It  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  rules 
of  good  husbandry,  conveying  much  curious  information  on  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His  most  important 
work,  Origin**;  fr\  seven  books,  related  the  history  of  Rome  from 
its  earliest  foundations  to  his  own  day.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  second  and  third  books,  which  described  the  rise  of  the 
different  Italian  towns.  His  speeches,  of  which  as  many 
as  150  were  collected,  were  principally  directed  against  the 
young  free-thinking  and  loose-principled  nobles  of  the  day. 
He  also  wrote  a  set  of  maxims  for  the  use  of  his  son  (Praecefta 
ad  PUiusn),  and  some  rules  for  everyday  life  in  verse  (Carmen 
de  Moribms).    The  collection  of  proverbs  in  hexameter  verse, 
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extant  under  the  name  of  Cato,  probably  belongs  to  the  4th 
century  a.d.    (See  Cato,  Dionysius.) 

Authorities,— There  are  lives  of  Cato  by  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Plutarch  and  Aurelius  Victor,  and  many  particulars  of  his  career 
and  character  are  to  be  gathered  from  Livy  and  Cicero.  See  also 
F  D.  Gcrlach.  Marcus  Fortius  Cato  der  Censor  (Basel,  1869);  G. 
Kurth,  Colon  Vancien  (Bruges,  1872);  I.  Cortese,  De  U,  Porcid 
Catonis  vila,  operibus,  et  lingua  (Turin,  1883);  F.  Marcucci.  Studio 
crittco  suite  Opere  di  Colon*  tl  Maggiore  (1903).  The  best  edition  of 
the  Do  Agriculture  is  by  H.  Keil  (1884-1891),  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Origines  by  H.  Peter  (1883)  in  Historicorum  Romanorum  Frag- 
menta,  of  the  fragments  generally  by  H.  Jordan  (i860);  see  also 
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j.  Wordsworth,  Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin 
M.  Schanz,  GtsckickU  der  rdmischen  Litteratur  (1898);  arti 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biograpi 
Hist,  of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.),  bk.iii.ch.jd  and  xiv.; 
Social  Life  at  Rome  (1909)- 

CATO,  MARCUS  PORCITJS  (95-46  B.C.),  Roman  philosopher, 
called  Uticensis  to  distinguish  him  from  his  great-grandfather, 
"  the  Censor."  On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  M.  Livius  Drusus.  After  fighting 
with  distinction  in  the  ranks  against  Spartacns  (72  B.C.),  ho 
became  a  military  tribune  (67),  and  served  a  campaign  in  Mace- 
donia, but  he  never  had  any  enthusiasm  fox  the  military  pro- 
fession. On  his  return  he  became  quaestor,  and  showed  so  much 
seal  and  integrity  in  the  management  of  the  public  accounts 
that  he  obtained  a  provincial  appointment  in  Asia,  where  he 
strengthened  his  reputation.  Though  filled  with  disgust  at  the 
corruption  of  the  public  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he 
saw  much  to  admire  in  the  discipline  which  Lucullus  had  en- 
forced in  his  own  eastern  command,  and  he  supported  his  claims 
to  a  triumph,  while  he  opposed  the  inordinate  pretensions  of 
Pompey.  When  the  favour  of  the  nobles  gained  him  the  tribune- 
ship,  he  exerted  himself  unsuccessfully  to  convict  L.  Lidnius 
Murena  (2),  one  of  their  chief  men,  of  bribery.  Cicero,  who  de- 
fended Murena,  was  glad  to  have  Cato's  aid  when  he  urged  the 
execution  of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators.  Cato's  vote  on  this 
matter  drew  upon  him  the  bitter  resentment  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  did  his  utmost  to  save  them. 

.   Cato  had  now  become  a  great  power  in  the  state.    Though 
possessed  of  little  wealth  and  no  family  influence,  his  unflinch- 
ing resolution  in  the  cause  of  the  ancient  free  state  rendered 
him  a  valuable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.    He  vainly 
opposed  Caesar's  candidature  for  the  consulship  in  59,  and  his 
attempt,  in  conjunction  with  Bibulus,  to  prevent  the  passing 
of   Caesar's  proposed  agrarian    law   for    distributing    lands 
amongst  the  Asiatic  veterans,  proved  unsuccessful  Nevertheless, 
although  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  he  was  still  an  obstacle 
of  sufficient  importance  for  the  triumvirs  to  desire  to  get  rid  of 
him.    At  the  instigation  of  Caesar  he  was  sent  to  Cyprus  (58) 
with  a  mission  to  depose  its  king,  Ptolemy  (brother  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes),  and  annex  the  island.    On  his  return  two  years  later 
he  continued  to  struggle  against  the  combined  powers  of  the 
triumvirs  in  the  dty,  and  became  involved  in  scenes  of  violence 
and  riot    He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  praetorship  in  $4, 
and  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  the  hopeless  and  thank- 
less task  of  suppressing  bribery,  in  which  all  parties  were 
equally  interested.    He  failed  to  attain  the  consulship,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to.  retire  from  the  arena  of   civic 
ambition  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  40.    Feeling  that  the 
sole  chance  for  the  free  state  lay  in  conceding  an  actual  -supremacy 
to  Pompey,  whom  he  had  formerly  vigorously  opposed,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  support  the  unjust  measures  of  the  nobles 
against  Caesar.    At  the  outset  of  the  war  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  Sicily,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
superior  forces  of  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  who  had  landed  on  the 
island,  he  joined  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium.    When  his  chief 
followed  Caesar  to  Thessaly  he  was  left  behind  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  and  thus  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus. 
After  the  battle,  when  Pompey  abandoned  his  party,  he  separated 
himself  from  the  main  body  of  the  republicans,  and  condocted 
a  small  remnant  of  their  forces  into  Africa.    After  his  famous 
march  through  the  Libyan  deserts,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Utka, 
and  even  after  the  decisive  defeat  a*  Thapsu*  (46),  in  spite  of 


the  wishes  of  his  followers,  he  determined  to  keep  the  gates  dosed 
till  he  had  sent  off  his  adherents  by  sea.  While  the  embarkation, 
was  in  progress  he  continued  calm  and  dignified;  when  the  last 
of  the  transports  had  left  the  port  he  cheerfully  dismissed  hjs 
attendants,  and  soon  afterwards  stabbed  himself. 

He  had  been  reading,  we  are  told,  in  his  last  moments  Plato's 
dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  his  own  philosophy 
had  taught  him  to  act  upon  a  narrow  sense  of  immediate  duty 
without  regard  to  the  future.  He  conceived  that  he  was  placed 
in  the  world  to  play  an  active  part,  and  when  disabled  from 
carrying  out  his  principles,  to  retire  gravdy  from  it  He  had 
lived  for  the  free  state,  and  it  now  seemed  his  duty  to  perish 
with  it  In  politics  he  was  a  typical  doctrinaire,  abhorring 
compromise  and  obstinately  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  national 
ideal  was  a  hopeless  anachronism.  From  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  and  of  his  death,  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Roman  philosophers,  but  he  composed  no 
works,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  no  other  instruction  than 
that  of  his  example.  The  only  composition  by  him  which  we 
possess  is  a  letter  to  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  xv.  5),  a  polite  refusal  of 
the  orator's  request  that  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  him 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  The  school  of  the  Stoics,  which  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  earlier  emperors, 
looked  to  him  as  its  saint  and  patron.  It  continued  to  wage 
war  against  the  empire,  hardly  less  openly  than  Cato  himself 
had  done,  for  two  centuries,  till  at  last  it  became  actually  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Im- 
mediately after  his  death  Cato's  character  became  the  subject 
of  discussion;  Cicero's  panegyric  Cato  was  answered  by  Caesar 
in  his  AnHcalo.  Brutus,  dissatisfied  with  Cicero's  work,  pro* 
duced  another  on  the  same  subject;  in  Lucan  Cato  is  repre* 
sented  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  disinterestedness. 

See  Life  by  Plutarch,  and  compare  Addison's  tragedy.  Modern 
biographies  by  H.  Wartmann  (Zurich,  1859),  and  F.  D.  Gerlacb 
(Basel,  1866);  C.  W.  Oman,  Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the  Later 
Republic,  Cato  . . .  (1902);  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.), 
bk.  v.  ch.  v.;  article  in  Smith's  Dictionaryof  Classical  Biography  \ 
Gaston  Boissier,  Cicero  and  his  Friends  (Eng.  trans.,  1897),  esp* 
pp.  277  foil. ;  Warde  Fowler,  Social  Life  at  Rome  (1909). 

CATO,  PTJBUTJS  VALERIUS,  Roman  poet  and  grammarian, 

was  born  about  100  B.C.    He  is  of  importance  as  the  leader 

of   the  "new"  school  of   poetry  (poelae  novi,  vewrcpot,  as 

Cicero. calls  them).    Its  followers  rejected  the  national  epic 

and  drama  in  favour  of  the  artificial  mythological  epics  and 

elegies  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  preferred  Euphorion  of 

Chalcjs  to  Ennius.    Learning,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  Creek 

literature  and  myths,  and  strict  adherence  to  metrical  rules  were 

regarded  by  them  as  indispensable  to  the  poet     The  ptontpot 

were  also  determined  opponents  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.    The. 

great  influence  of  Cato  is  attested  by  the  lines: — 

"  Cato  grammaticus,  Latina  Siren, 
Qui  solus  legit  ac  tacit  poetas." » 

Our  Information  regarding  his  life  is  derived  from  Suetonius 
(De  Grammaikis,  n).  He  was  a  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  tost  his  property  during  the  Sultan  disturbances  before  he 
had  attained  his  majority.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  in  very  reduced  circumstances. 
He  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  owned 
a  villa  at  Tusculum  which  he  was  obliged  to  band  over  to  his 
creditors.  In  addition  to  grammatical  treatises,  Cato  wrote  a 
number  of  poems,  the  best-known  of  which  were  the  Lydia  and 
Diana.  In  the  Indignatio  (perhaps  a  short  poem)  he  defended 
himself  against  the  accusation  that  he  was  of  servile  birth.  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  Cato  mentioned  as  a  critic  of  Lucilius  in 
the  lines  by  an  unknown  author  prefixed  to  Horace,  Satires ,  1. 10. 

Among  the  minor  poems  attributed  to  Virgil  is  one  called  Dirae 
(or  rather  two,  Dirae  and  Lydia).  The  Dirae  consists  of  impreca- 
tions against  the  estate  of  which  the  writer  has  been  deprived,  and 
where  he  is  obliged  to  leave  his  beloved  Lydia;  in  the  Lydia,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  estate  is  regarded  with  envy  as  the  possessor  of 
his  charmer.  Joseph  Justus  Scaligcr  was  the  first  to  attribute  the 
poem  (divided  mto  two  by  R  Jacobs)  to  Valerius  Cato,  on  the  ground 

>  "  Cato,  the  grammarian,  the  Latin  siren,  who  alone  reads  aloud 
the  works  and  makes  the  reputation  of  poets." 
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CATS— CATTANEO 


CATS.  JACOB  (1577-1660),  Dutch  poet  and  humorist,  was 
born  it  Brouwerthaven  III  Zetland  on  the  10th  of  November 
I  s;f.  Having  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  being  adopted 
with  his  three  brothers  by  an  unde,  Cats  was  sent  to  school  at 
Zierikace.  He  then  studied  law  at  Leiden  and  at  Orleans,  and, 
returning  to  Holland,  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  began 
to  practise  as  an  advocate.  His  pleading  in  defence  Of  a  wretched 
creature  accused  of  witchcraft  brought  him  many  clients  and 
some  reputation.  He  had  a  serious  love  affair  about  this  time, 
which  was  broken  off  on  the  very  eve  of  marriage  by  his  caiching 
a  tertian  [ever  which  defied  all  attempts  at  cure  (or  tome  two 
years.  For  medical  advice  and  change  of  air  Cats  went  to 
England,  where  he  consulted  the  highest  authorities  in  vain. 
He  relumed  to  Zeeland  to  die,  but  was  cured  mysteriously  by 
a  strolling  quack.  He  married  In  1602  a  lady  of  some  property, 
Elisabeth  von  Valkenburg,  and  thenceforward  lived  at  Gryps- 
kerlce  in  Zeeland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  farming  and 
poetry.  His  best  works  are:  Ernblcmala  or  Minnrbteldtti  with 
Uatldtnflickl  (16. S);  Spietel  hi  den  osdcH  in  niaiatn  Tyt 
(1631);  Homiijck...  (j6jS);  Stl/ilrijt  (i6ro);  Oudtrdom, 
Buikm  lain  ...  en  Kff/geflaaWeH  op  Sorplict  (roda);  and 
Co/otAIm  e^iIapelomenoriUrn  (1661).  Ini6ii,ontheeipiration 
of  the  twelve  years'  truce  with  Spain,  the  breaking  ol  "" 


lis  fan 
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ite}  of  Middelburg;  and  two  yean  alteiwards  of  Dort. 
In  1617  Cats  came  to  England  on  a  mission  to  Charles  I.,  who 
made  him  a  knight.  In  1636  he  was  made  grand  pensionary  of 
Holland,  and  in  1648  keeper  of  the  great  seal;  in  1651  he 
resigned  his  office*,  but  in  1657  he  was  sent  a  second  time  to 
England  on  what  proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  Crom- 
well. In  the  seclusion  of  his  villa  of  Sorgvliet  (Fty-from-Care), 
near  the  Hague,  he  lived  from  this  time  till  his  death,  occupied  in 
the  composition  ol  his  autobiography  (KjAiy-taB  years  of  My 
lAji,  first  printed  at  Leiden  In  1 734)  and  of  his  poems.  He  died 
on  the  nth  of  September  1660,  and  wu  buried  by  torchlight, 
and  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  Xlooster-Kerk  at  the  Hague. 
He  is  still  spoken  of  as  "  Father  Cats"  by  his  countrymen. 

Cats  was  contemporary  with  Hooft  and  Vondel  and  other 
distinguished  Dutch  writers  in  the  golden  age  of  .Dutch  literature, 
but  his  Orangist  and  Calvinistic  opinions  separated  him  from 
the  liberal  school  ol  Amsterdam  poets.  He  was,  however, 
Intimate  with  Conatantui  Huygens,  whoso  political  opinions 


la  flit  common  form  of  cat's-eye.  In  which  the  effect  Is  due  to  the 
Inctoaton  of  parallel  fibres  of  asbestos.  Like  the  chrysoberyl,  it 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  Ceylon,  but  though  coming  from  the 
East  it  Is  often  called  "  occidental  cat's-eye"—*  term  intended 
'  nply  to  distinguish  It  from  the  finer  or  "oriental"  stone.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  inferior  density,  its  specific  gravity 
being  only  165,  whilst  that  of  oriental  cat's-eye  Is  as  blgh  at  yj. 
A  greenish  Borons  quartz,  cut  as  cnt'a-eye,  occurs  at  Hof  and  some 
other  localities  In  Bavaria.  (3)  Croddollte  cat's-eye,  a  beautiful 
golden  brown  mineral,  with  silky  fibres,  found  in  Griqualand 
Wast,  and  much  used  in  recent  years  at  art  ornamental  stone, 
"net  under  the  name  of  "South  African  cat's-eye." 
ists  of  fibrous  quarts,  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
from  the  alteration  of  croddollte  ((.»•).  It  It  often 
distinguished  as"  tiger's-eye  "(or  more  commonly"  tiger-eye"), 
whilst  a  blue  variety,  less  altered,  la  known  at  "  hawksiye." 
By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  the  colour  of  tiger'a-eye  may 
to  a  large  extent  be  removed,  and  a  greyish  cat's-eye  obtained. 
(4)  Corundum  cat's-eye.  In  some  asteriated  corundum  (see 
AffTEKia)  the  star  is  imperfect  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  luminous 
produdng  an  indistinct  tat's-eye  effect.  According  to  the 
colour  of  the  corundum  tbe  stontia  known  as  sapphire  cat's-eye, 
iby  cat's-eye,  topaz  ca t 's-cyc,  Sc.  (F.  W.  R.") 

CATSKILLv  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Greene  county, 
lew  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  33  m. 
.of  Albany.  Pop.  (1B00)  4910;  (1000)  5484;  ol  whom  657 
were  foreign-born;  {1910)  5:96.  It  is  served  by  the  West 
"ly  several  lines  of'  river  steamboats,  and  by 

:ion  (Green dale)  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Hudson. 

The  village  is  in  a  farming  country,  and  manufactures  woollen 

goods  andbriclcs,  but  it  is  best  known  as  a  summer  resort,  and 

1  tfaeprineipalgatewaytothebeautifuICatsEJll  Mountain  region. 

The  Recorder,  a  weekly  newspaper,  waa  established  here  in  179a 

9  the  Pathel.    The  first  settler  on  tire  present  site  of  CatsklU 

at  Derrick  Teunit  van  Vechien,  who  built  a  bouse  here  in  1680. 

lie  village  was  not  incorporated  until  1806. 

See  J.  D.  Piackney,  Stminiscniai  of  CaliHU  (Catskif!.  1868). 

CATIKILL  (lormerly  Kaatskii.)  HOTJrJTAIMS.  a  group  of 

loderate  elevation  pertaining  10  the  Alleghany  Plateau,  and  not 

properly  induded  in  the  Appalachian  system  of  North  America 

'    cause  they  lack  the  interna]  structures  and  the  general  paralld- 

1  of  topographic  features  which  characterize  the  Appalachian 

iges.    The  group  contains  many  summits  above  3000  ft. 
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ol  his  poetry 

of  Holland,  among  his  own  people  for  at     , 

enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity.    His  diffuscnesa  and   the 

antiquated  character  ol  his  matter  and  diction,  have,  however, 

come  to  be  regarded  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  study,  and  he 

it  more  renowned  than  read.    A  statue  to  him  was  erected  at 

Brouwershavenin  1819. 

See  Jacob  Cats.  Compute  Works  (1790-1800.  19  vols.),  later 
editions  by  van  Vlotcn  (ZwolTc.  1858-1866:  and  at  Schiedam. 
1860-1870);  Pigott,  Moral  Emblems,  teilh  Apherimi,  l/c.,  Iran 
Jacob  Call  (i860);  and  P.  C.  Witsen  Gcjiibek,  Hel  Lean  em  it 
VrrdUtsUH  mi  Jacob  Coil  (iSjo).  Sout  hey  baia  very  complimentary 
reference  to  Cats  in  hia  "  Epistle  to  Allan  Cunningham.'' 
CATS-EYE,  a  name  given  to  several  distinct  minerals,  their 
lat  when  cut  with  a  convex  surface 
ike  thai  seen  by  re  flection  in  the  eye 
e,  oriental  cat's-eye  or  chrysoberyl 
II,  is  a  chatoyant  variety  of  chryxo- 
very  sharply  defined 


they  display  1 

of  scat.  (1)  Precious  cat's-eye,  or 
cat's-eye.  This,  the  rarest  of  all,  is 
beryl  <«.»,),  showing  in  the  finest  i 
line  of  light.  One  of  the  grandest 
Hope  collection  of  precious  itonea 
(be  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


i  or  devoted  to  grazing.  The  pi 
and  cool  atmosphere  attracts  summer  visitors,  for  whose  accom- 
modation many  hotels  have  been  built,  some  of  which  have 
become  celebrated.  Stoney  Clove  and  Kaalerskill  Clove  are  pic- 
turesque  gorges,  the  former  being  traversed  hya  railway,  and  the 
latler  containing  three  cascades  having  a  total  fall  ol  about  300  ft. 
The  growing  need  of  New  York  City  for  an  increased  water- 
supply  has  driven  her  engineers  to  the  Catsltills,  where  several 
great  reservoht  have  been  projected  to  supplement  those  of  the 
Croton  watershed. 

CATTAHKO,  CARLO  tiSor-iSfSo),  Italian  philosopher  and 
patriot.  A  republican  in  his  convictions,  during  his  youth  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  Carbonarist  movement  in  Lombardy. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  hoping  to  re- 
genera  tetheltalian  peopleby  withdrawing  them  from  romantidsm 
and  rhetoric,  and  turning  their  attention  to  the  positive  sdences. 
He  expounded  his  ideas  in  a  review  founded  by  bim  at  Milan 
in  1857,  called  //  Palilecnico,  But  when  tbe  revolution  of  1848 
broke  out  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  fray,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  insurrection  against  the 
Austrians,  known  asthe  Five  Days  ol  Milan  (March  18-11.1848). 
Together  with  Terxaghi,  Cemuschi  and  Cleriri  he  formed   a 
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council  of  war  which,  hiving  its  headquarters  at  Caaa  Taveroa, 
directed  the  operations  of  the  insurgents.  He  was  second  to  none 
in  self-sacrificing  energy  and  heroic  resolution.  When  on  the 
18th  of  March  Field  Marshal  RadeUky,  feeling  that  the  position 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  was  untenable,  sounded  the  rebels  as 
to  their  terms,  some  of  the  leaders  were  inclined  to  agree  to  an 
armistice  which  would  give  time  for  the  Piedmontese  troops  to 
arrive  (Piedmont  had  just  declared  war),  but  Cattaneo  insisted 
on  the  complete  evacuation  of  Lombardy.  Again  on  the  eist, 
Radetzky  tried  to  obtain  an  armistice,  and  Durini  and  Borromeo 
were  ready  to  grant  it,  for  it  would  have  enabled  them  to  re- 
organize the  defences  and  replenish  the  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition,  which  could  only  last  another  day.  But  Cattaneo 
replied :  "  The  enemy  having  furnished  us  with  munitions  thus 
far,  will  continue  to  furnish  them.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
victuals  and  twenty-four  hours  of  hunger  will  be  many  more 
hours  than  we  shall  need.  This  evening,  if  the  plans  we  have 
just  arranged  should  succeed,  the  line  of  the  bastions  will  be 
broken.  At  any  rate,  even  though  we  should  lack  bread,  it  is 
better  to  die  of  hunger  than  on  the  gallows."  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrian*  the  question  arose  as  to  the  future  government  of 
Milan  and  Italy.  Cattaneo  was  an  uncompromising  republican 
and  a  federalist;  so  violent  was  his  dislike  of  the  Piedmontese 
monarchy  that  when  be  heard  that  King  Charles  Albert  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Austrians,  and  that  RadeUky  was  marching 
back  to  reoccupy  Milan,  he  exclaimed:  "  Good  news,  the  Pied- 
montese have  been  beaten.  Now  we  shall  be  our  own  masters; 
we  shall  fight  a  people's  war,  we  shall  chase  the  Austrians  out 
of  Italy,  and  set  up  a  Federal  Republic."  When  the  Austrians 
returned  Cattaneo  had  to  flee,  and  took  refuge  at  Lugano,  where 
he  gave  lessons,  wrote  his  Storia  delta  Rivolunane  del  1848,  the 
Archma  triennale  delle  cose  d'  Italia  (3  vols.,  1850^-1855),  and 
then  early  in  i860  he  started  the  Politeenico  once  more.  He 
bitterly  attacked  Cavour  for  his  unitarian  views,  and  for  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  In  i860  Garibaldi  summoned  him 
to  Naples  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  but  be  would  not  agree  to  the  union  with  Piedmont 
without  local  autonomy.  After  the  union  of  Italy  he  was 
frequently  asked  to  stand  for  parliament,  but  always  refused 
because  he  could  not  conscientiously  lake  the  oath  of  aUrgjanre 
to  the  monarchy.  In  1868  the  pressure  of  friends  overcame 
his  resistance,  and  he  agreed  to  stand,  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  drew  back,  still  unable  to  take  the  oath,  and  returned  to 
Lugano,  where  he  died  in  1 860.  As  a  writer  Cattaneo  was  learned 
and  brilliant,  but  far  too  bitter  a  partisan  to.be  judicious,  owing 
to  his  narrowly  republican  views;,  his  ideas  on  local  autonomy 
were  perhaps  wise,  but,  at  a  moment  when  unity  was  the  first 
essential,  inopportune. 

BiatiooRAPHY.— A.  and  J.  Mario,  Carlo  Cattaneo  (Florence, 
1884);  E.  Zanoni  Carlo  Cattaneo  nolla  vita  e  telle  ofere  (Rome, 
1898);  see  also  his  own  Opera  cdite  td  inedUe  (7  vols.,  Florence, 
1881-1892),  Scritti  politici  ed  tfistolori  (3  vols.,  Florence,  1892- 
rooi),  Scritti  storiei.leUerori  (Milan,  1898,  &c). 

CATTARO  (Serbo-Croatian  Kotor),  the  chief  town  of  an 
administrative  district  in  Dalmatia,  Austria.  Pop.  (1000)  of 
town,  3021;  of  commune,  5418.  Cattaro  occupies  a  narrow 
ledge  between  the  Montenegrin  Mountains  and  the  Bocchedi 
Cattaro,  a  winding  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This 
inlet  expands  into  five  broad  gulfs,  united  by  narrower  channels, 
and  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  Europe.  Teodo, 
on  the  outermost  gulf,  is  a  small  naval  port  Cattaro  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  about  3000  troops  are  stationed  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  the  seaward  side,  the  defensive  works  include  Castelnuovo 
(Erceg  Novt),  which  guards  the  main  entrance  to  the  Bocche, 
On  the  landward  side,  the  long  walls  running  from  the  town 
to  the  castle  of  San  Giovanni,  far  above,  form  a  striking  feature 
in  the  landscape;  and  the  heights  of  the  Krivosde  or  Crevosda 
(Krivolije),  a  group  of  barren  mountains  between  Montenegro, 
Herzegovina  and  the  sea,  are  crowned  by  small  forts.  Cattaro 
is  divided  almost  equally  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  creeds.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
with  a  small  cathedral,  a  collegians  church  and  several  convent* 


The  transit  trade  with  Montenegro  it  impeded  by  Ugh  taitflV 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  Foreign  visitors  to  Montenegro 
usually  land  at  Cattaro,  which  is  connected  by  steamer  with 
Trieste  and  by  road  with  Cettigne.  The  railway  from  Ragusa 
terminates  at  Zelenika,  near  Castelnuovo. 

There  are  many  interesting  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Bocche. 
Castelnuovo  is  a  picturesque  town,  with  a  dismantled  14th- 
century  citadel,  which  has,  at  various  times,  been  occupied 
by  Bosnians,  Turks,  Venetians,  Spaniards,  Russians,  French, 
English  and  Austrians.  The  orthodox  convent  of  St  Sava, 
standing  amid  beautiful  gardens,  was  founded  in  the  i6tb  cen- 
tury, and  contains  many  fine  specimens  of  17th-century  silver- 
smiths' work.  There  is  a  Benedictine  monastery  on  a  small 
island  opposite  to  Perasto  (Perost)t  8  m.  east  of  Castelnuovo. 
Perasto  itself  was  for  a  time  an  independent  state  in  the  14th 
century.  Rhizon,  the  modern  hamlet  of  Risano,  close  by,  was 
a  thriving  ""IUyrian  "  city  as  early  as  229  B.C.,  and  gave  its 
name  to  the  Bocche,  then  known  as  Rhizonicus  Sinus.  Rhizon 
submitted  to  Rome  in  168  B.C.,  and  about  the  same  time 
Ascrivium,  or  Ascruviura,  the  modern  Cattaro,  is  first  mentioned 
as  a  neighbouring  ci  ty.  Justinian  built  a  fortress  above  Ascrivium 
in  a.d.  535,  after  expelling  the  Goths,  and  a  second  town  probably 
grew  up  on  the  heights  round  it,  for  Constantine  Porphyron 
genitusr  in  the  xoth  century,  alludes  to  "  Lower  Cattaro  "  (to 
kAtgi  £k€K&rtpa).  The  city  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  in 
840,  and  by  the  Bulgarians  in  1102,  In  the  next  year  it  was 
ceded  to  Servia  by  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Samuel,  but  revolted,  in 
alliance  with  Ragusa,  and  only  submitted  in  1 184,  as  a  protected 
state,  preserving  intact  its  republican  institutions,  and  its  right 
to  conclude  treaties  and  engage  in  war.  It  was  already  an  epis* 
copal  sec,  and,  in 'the  13th  century,  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
monasteries  were  established  to  check  the  spread  of  BogomQism. 
In  the  14th  century  the  commerce  of  Cattaro  rivalled  that  of 
Ragusa,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Venice.  The  downfall  of 
Servia  in  1389  left  the  city  without  a  guardian,  and,  after  being 
seized  and  abandoned  by  Venice  and  Hungary  in  turn,  it  passed 
under  Venetian  rule  in  1420.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  in 
,1538  and  1657,  visited  by  plague  in  1572,  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  in  1563  and  1667.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio 
in  1797  it  passed  to  Austria;  but  in  1805,  by  the  treaty  of 
Pressburg,  it  was  assigned  to  Italy,  and  was  united  in  x8xo 
with  the  French  empire.  In  1814  it  was  restored  to  Austria  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  attempt  to  enforce  compulsory 
military  service,  made  and  abandoned  in  1869,  but  finally 
successful  in  1881,  led  to  two  short-lived  revolts  among  the 
Krivoscians,  during  which  Cattaro  was  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters. 

See  G.  Gelcich  (GelSc),  Memorie  storiche  sidle  Bocche  di  Cattaro 
(Zara,  1880). 

CATTEGAT,  or  Kattegat  (Scand.  *  cat's-throat "),  a  strait 
forming  part  of  the  connexion  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Seas.  It  lies  north  and  south  between  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  connects  north  with  the  Skagerrack  and  south  through  the 
Sound,  the  Great  Belt  and  the  Little  Belt  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its 
length  is  about  150  m.  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  90  m. 

CATTERMOLE,  GEORGE  (1800- 1868),  English  painter, 
chiefly  in  water-colours,  was  born  at  Dicklcburgh,  near  Diss, 
Norfolk,  in  August  1800.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  working 
as  an  architectural  and  topographical  draughtsman;  afterwards 
he  contributed  designs  to  be  engraved  in  the  annuals  then  so 
popular;  thence  he  progressed  into  water-colour  painting, 
becoming  an  associate  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  in  1822,  and  a 
full  member  in  1833.  In  1850  he  withdrew  from  active  connexion 
with  this  society,  and  took  to  painting  in  oiL  His  most  fertile 
period  was  between  1833  *nd  l8S°-  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
x8s5  he  received  one  of  the  five  first-class  gold  medals  awarded 
to  British  painters.  He  also  enjoyed  professional  honours  in 
Amsterdam  and  in  Belgium.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  July  1868. 
Among  bis  leading  works  are  "  The  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of 
Liege  "  (15th  century),  "  The  Armourer  relating  the  Story  of 
the  Sword,"  "  The  Assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by 
Hamilton  of  Botliwellhaugh,"  and  (in  oil)  "A  Terrible  Secret/* 
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He  was  largely  employed  by  publishers,  illustrating  the  Waverley 
Novels  and  the  Historical  Annual  of  his  brother  the  Rer.  Richard 
Cattermoie  (his  scenes  from  the  wars  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
in  this  series  are  among  his  best  engraved  works),  and  many 
other  volumes  besides.  Cattermole  was  a  painter  of  no  incon- 
siderable gifts,  and  of  great  facility  in  picturesque  resource; 
be  was  defective  in  solidity  of  form  and  texture,  and  in  realism 
or  richness  of  colour.  He  excelled  in  rendering  scenes  of  chivalry, 
of  medievalism,  and  generally  of  the  romantic  aspects  of  the  past 

CATTLE  (Norman  Fr.  calel,  from  Late  Lat.  copilale,  wealth 
or  property,  a  word  applied  in  the  feudal  system  to  movable 
property  and  particularly  to  live  stock,  and  surviving  in  its  wider 
meaning  as  "  chattel  "  or  M  chaUle  "),  a  general  term  for  the  cows 
and  oxen  of  agricultural  use.  For  the  zoological  account,  see 
Bovbab,  and  the  subordinate  articles  there  referred  to;  for 
details  concerning  dairy-farming,  see  Dairy. 

Oxen  appear  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  domesticated 
animate,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  among  the  most  important 
agents  in  the  growth  of  early  civilization.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  oldest  written  records  of  the  Hebrew  and  Hindu  peoples, 
and  are  figured  on  Egyptian  monuments  raised  over  3000  years 
B.C.;  while  remains  of  domesticated  specimens  have  been  found 
in  Swiss  lake-dwellings  along  with  the  stone  implements  and  other 
relics  of  Neolithic  man.  In  infant  communities  a  man's  wealth 
was  measured  by  the  number  and  size  of  his  herds4-— Abraham, 
It  is  said,  was  rich  in  cattle—and  oxen  for  a  long  period  formed, 
as  they  still  do  among  many  savage  or  semi-savage  tribes,  the 
favourite  medium  of  exchange  between  individual*  and  com- 
munities. After  the  introduction  of  a  metal  coinage  into  ancient 
Greece,  this  method  of  exchange  was  commemorated  by  stamping 
the  image  of  an  ox  on  the  new  money;  while  the  connexion  be- 
tween cattle  and  coin  as  symbols  of  wealth  has  left  its  mark  on 
the  languages  of  Europe,  as  is  seen  in  the  Latin  word  petunia 
and  the  English  "  pecuniary,"  derived  from  peats,  cattle.  The 
value  attached  to  cattle  in  ancient  times  is  further  shown  by 
the  Bull  figuring  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  in  its  worship 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  under  the  title  of  Apis;  in  the  venera- 
tion which  has  always  been  paid  to  it  by  the  Hindus,  according 
to  whose  sacred  legends  it  was  the  first  animal  created  by  the 
three  divinities  directed  by  the  supreme  Deity  to  furnish  the 
earth  with  animated  beings;  and  in  the  important  port  it  played 
in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  Hindus  were  not  allowed 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  ox,  and  the  Egyptians  could  only  do  so 
in  sacrificing  to  their  gods.  Both  Hindus  and  Jews  Were  for- 
bidden to  muzzle  it  when  treading  out  the  corn;  to  destroy  it 
wantonly  was  a  crime  among  the  Romans,  punishable  with  exile. 

Breeds. — There  exist  in  Britain  four  interesting  remnants  of 
what  were  at  one  time  numerous  enclosed  herds  of  ancient 
forest  cattle,1  with  black  or  red  points,  in  parks  at  Chilli ngham, 
Cadzow,  Vaynol  (near  Bangor,  North  Wales)  and  Chartley. 
A  few  of  the  last  have  been  removed  to  Woburn.  Other  repre- 
sentatives of  old  stock  are — a  resuscitated  white  Welsh  breed 
with  black  points,  derived  from  white  specimens  born  of  black 
Welsh  cows;  several  herds  of  a  white  polled  breed  with  black 
points;  a  herd  of  the  ancient  polled  Suffolk  Dun,  an  excellent 
milking  breed;  a  White  Belted  Galfcway  and  a  White  Belted 
Welsh  breed;  the  old  Gloucester  breed  at  Badminton,  with  a 
white  rump,  tail  and  underline,  related  to  the  now  extinct 
Glamorgan  breed;  the  Shetland  breed;  and  a  few  herds  of 
Dutch  cattle  preserved  for  their  superior  milking  powers. 

The  prominent  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  British  Isles*  comprise 
the  Shorthorn,  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Devon, 
South  Devon,  Sussex,  Welsh,  Longhorn,  Red  PoNed,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Galloway,  West  Highland,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Kerry  and  Dexter. 

'  The  Shorthorn,  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Devon, 
South  Devon,  Sussex,  Longhorn  and  Red  Polled  breeds  are 
native  to  England;  the  Aberdeen*Angus,  Galloway,  Highland 

1  Rev.  J.  Storer.  The  Wild  White  Cattle  of  Great  Britain  O879). 

'See  Wallace's  Farm  Lite  Stock  of  Great  Britain  (1907),  Low's 
Breodsofthe  Domestic  Animals  of the  British  Isles  (1842.tllustrated.a11d 
184$).  and  E.  V.  Wilcox's  Farm  Animals  (t9©7),  an  Americas  work. 


and  Ayrshire  breeds  to  Scotland;  and  the  Kerry  and  Dexter 
breeds  to  Ireland.  The  Jersey  and  Guernsey  breeds — often 
spoken  of  as  Channel  Islands  cattle— belong  to  the  respective 
islands  whose  names  they  bear,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep 
them  isolated  from  each  other.  The  term  Alderney  is  obsolete, 
the  cattle  of  AMerney  being  mainly  a  type  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 

Among  breeds  well  known  in  the  United  States*  and  not 
mentioned  above,  the  more  important  are  the  Holsteins,  large 
black  and  white  cattle  highly  valued  for  their  abundant  milk 
production,  and  the  Dutch  Belted  breed,  black  with  a  broad 
white  band  round  the  body,  also  good  milkers. 

The  Shorthorn9  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  breeds 
of  cattle  both  at  home  and  abroad.  No  census  of  breeds  has  ever 
been  taken  in  the  United*  Kingdom,  but  such  an  enumeration 
would  show  the  Shorthorn  far  to  exceed  in  numbers  any  other 
breed,  whilst  the  great  majority  of  cross-bred  cattle  contain 
Shorthorn  blood.  During  the  hist  quarter  of  the  i8th  century 
the  brothers  Charles  Colling  (1751-1836)  and  Robert  Colling 
(1740-1820),  by  careful  selection  and  breeding,  improved  the 
cattle  of  the  Teeswater  district  in  the  county  of  Durham.  If  the 
Shorthorn  did  not  originate  thus,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  efforts 
of  the  CoDings*  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  breed.  It  is  still  termed  the  Durham  breed  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  except  the  land  of  Its  birth,  and  the  geographical 
name  is  far  preferable,  for  the  term  "  shorthorn  "  is  applicable 
to  a  number  of  other  breeds.  Other  skilled  breeders  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Shorthorns  and  established  famous  strains, 
the  descendants  of  which  can  still  be  traced.  By  Thomas  Booth, 
of  Kfflerby  and  Warlaby  in  Yorkshire  (1777),  the  "  Booth  " 
strains  of  Shorthorns  were  originated;  by  Thomas  Bates,  of 
Kirklevington  in  Yorkshire,  the  "  Bates  n  families  *  (1800). 

Hie  Shorthorn  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ubiquitous 
breed,  its  striking  characteristic'  being  the  ease  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  manage- 
ment. It  Is  also  called  the  "  red,  white  and  roan."  The  roan 
colour  is  very  popular,  and  dark  red  has  its  supporters,  as  in  Ujc 
case  of  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns;  white  is  not  in  favour, 
especially  abroad.  The  Shorthorn  breed  is  more  noted  for. its 
beef-making  than  for  its  mllk-yiclding  properties,  although 
the  non-pedigree  milking  Shorthorn  of  the  north  of  England  is 
an  excellent  cow  with  dual-purpose  qualifications  of  Ac  first 
order.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  restore  milking  qualities  to 
certain  strains  of  pedigree  blood. 

The  culmination  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Booth  and  Bates 
period  was  in  the  year  1875,  when  the  sales  took  place  of  Lord 
Dunmore's  and  William  Terr's  herds,  which  realized  extraordinary 
prices.  In  that  black  year  of  farming,  1879,  prices  were  declining, 
and  they  continued  to  do  so  till  within  the  last  few  years  of  the 
close  of  the  19th  century,  when  there  set  in  agradual  revival, 
stimulated  largely  by  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  result  of  extremely  high  prices  when  line-bred  animals 
were  in  fashion  was  a  tendency  to  breed  from  all  kinds  of  animals 
that  were  of  the  same  tribe,  without  selection.  A  deterioration  set 
in,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  overlooking  of  the  milking  prop- 
erties. Shorthorn  breeders  came  to  see  that  change  of  blood  was 
necessary.  Meanwhile,  for  many  years  breeders  in  Aberdeenshire 
had  been  holding  annual  sales  of  young  bulls  and  heifers  from 
their  herds.  The  late  Amos  Cruickshank  began  his  annual 
sales  in  the  'forties,  and  the  late  W.  T.  Talbot-Crosbie  had  annual 
sales  from  his  Shorthorn  herd  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  for  a 
number  of  years.  Many  Aberdeen  farmers  emigrated  to  Canada, 
and  bovght  Shorthorn  calves  in  their  native  county  to  take  with 
them.  The  Cruickshanks  held  their  bull  sales  at  that  time, 
and  many  of  their  animals  were  bought  by  the  small  breeders 
in  Canada.  This  continued  until  1875,  when  the  Cruickshanks 
had  so  much  private  demand  that  they  discontinued  their  public 
sales.    Subsequently,  when  Cruickshank  sold  his  herd  privately 

*  Shorthorn  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1822).  Sec 
E.  J.  Powell,  12  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

*  C.  J.  Bates, "  The  Brothers  Colling,"  Jour.  Rtry.  Agric  Soc  (1899). 
*C.  J.  Bates,  Thomas  Bates  and  the  Kirklenngton  Shorthorns:  a 

Contribution  to  the  History  of  Pure  Durham  Cattle  (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyae,  1897K 
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to  James  Nelson  &  Sons  for  exportation,  the  Animals  could  not 
all  be  shipped,  and  W.  Duthie,of  Collynie,  Aberdeenshire,  bought 
some  of  the  older  cows,  whilst  J.  Deane  Willis,  of  Bapton  Monar, 
Wilts,  bought  the  yearling  heifers.  Duthie  thereupon  resumed 
the  sales  that  the  Cruickshanks  had  relinquished,  his  averages 
being  £30  in  189a,  about  £50  in  1 893-1894,  and  £80  in  1895. 
These  prices  advanced  through  English  breeders  requiring  a 
little  change  of  blood,  and  also  through  the  increasing  tendency 
to  exhibit  animals  of  great  substance,  or  rather  to  feed  animals 
for  show.  The  success  of  this  movement  strengthened  the 
demand,  whilst  an  inquiry  for  his  line  of  blood  arose  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  faithful  contemporary  history  of 
the  Shorthorn  breed  is  to  be  found  in  Thornton's  Circular, 
published  quarterly  since  1868;  see  also  J.  Sinclair,  History  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  (1907);  R.  Bruce,  Fifty  Years  among  Shorthorns 
(1907);  A.  H.  Sanders,  Shorthorn  Cattle  (Chicago,  1901). 

The  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns  are  the  best  dual-purpose 
cattle — for  milk  and  meat — that  possess  a  pedigree  record,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  uniform  cherry  red  colour  has 
brought  them  into  high  favour  in  tropical  countries  for  crossing 
with  the  native  breeds. 

The  Hereford  breed  is  maintained  chiefly  in  Herefordshire 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  Whilst  a  full  red  is  the  general 
colour  of  the  body,  the  Hcrefords  are  distinguished  by  their 
white  face,  white  chest  and  abdomen,  and  white  mane.  The  legs 
up  to  the  knee  or  hock  are  also  often  white.  As  a  protection 
against  the  sun  in  a  hot  climate  dark  spots  on  the  eyelids  or 
round  the  orbits  are  valuable.  The  horns  are  moderately  long. 
Hercfords,  though  they  rear  their  own  calves,  have  acquired  but 
little  fame  as  dairy  cattle.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  produce 
beef  of  excellent  quality.  Being  docile,  they  fatten  easily  and 
readily,  and  as  graziers'  beasts  they  are  in  high  favour. 

When  the  Bates'  Shorthorn  bubble  burst  in  America  about 
1877,  the  Hereford  gradually  replaced  the  Shorthorn  of  the 
western  ranches,  and  it  is  now  the  most  numerous  ranch  animal 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  bulk  beat  the  bulls  of 
all  other  breeds  in  "  rustling  "  capacity. 

In  America  the  ranch-bred  Herefords  have  got  too  small 
in  the  bone  in  recent  years,  and  Shorthorns,  chiefly  of  the  Scottish 
type,  are  being  introduced  to  increase  their  size  by  crossing. 
In  the  "  feed  lot "  a  well-bred  Hereford  steer  feeds  more  quickly, 
than  either  a  Shorthorn  or  an  Aberdeen-Angus. 

In  Queensland,  Hereford  cattle  bred  from  the  "  Lord  Wilton  " 
strain  by  Robert  Christison  of  Lammermoor  have  for  years  been 
triumphant  as  beef-producers  in  competition  with  the  Shorthorn. 
When  these  are  quartered  in  the  ordinary  butchers'  fashion,  the 
hind-quarters  outweigh  the  fore-quarters,  which  is  a  reversal 
of  the  prevailing  rule. 

North  Devons.— The  "  Rubies  of  the  West,"  as  they  are  termed 
from  their  hue,  are  reared  chiefly  in  Devon  and  Somerset. 
The  colour  is  a  whole  red,  its  depth  or  richness  varying  with  the 
individual,  and  in  summer  becoming  mottled  with  darker  spots. 
The  Devons  stand  somewhat  low;  they  are  neat  and  compact, 
and  possess  admirable  symmetry.  Although  a  smaller  breed  than 
the  Shorthorn  or  the  Hereford,  they  weigh  better  than  either. 
The  horns  of  the  female  are  somewhat  slender,  and  often  curve 
neatly  upwards.  Being  fine-limbed,  active  animals,  they  are 
well  adapted  for  grazing  the  poor  pastures  of  their  native  hills, 
and  they  turn  their  food  to  the  best  account,  yielding  excellent 
beef.  They  have  not  yet  attained  much  celebrity  as  milch  kine, 
for,  though  their  milk  is  of  first-class  quality,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  its  quantity  is  small.  Latterly,  however,  the  milking 
qualities  have  received  more  attention  from  breeders,  whose 
object  is  to  qualify  the  Devon  as  a  dual-purpose  breed. 

The  South  Devon  or  South  Hams  cattle  are  almost  restricted 
to  that  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Devon  known  as  the  Hams, 
whence  they  are  also  called  "  Hammers."  With  a  somewhat 
ungainly  head,  lemon-yellow  hair,  yellow  skin,  and  large  but 
hardly  handsome  udder,  the  South  Devon  breed  more  resembles 
the  Guernsey,  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  connected,  than 
the  trim-built  cattle  of  the  hills  of  North  Devon.  The  cows 
are  large,  heavy  milkers,  and  produce  excellent  butter.    They 


are  rarely  seen  outside  their  locality  except  when  they  appear 
in  the  showyards. 

The  Sussex  breed  resembles  the  North  Devon  in  many  respects, 
but  it  is  bigger,  less  refined  in  appearance,  less  graceful  in  outline, 
and  of  a  deeper  brown-chestnut  colour  than  the  "  dainty  Devon," 
as  the  latter  may  well  be  called  when  compared  with  them. 
As  a  hardy  race,  capable  of  thriving  on  poor  rough  pastures, 
the  Sussex  are  highly  valued  in  their  native  districts,  where  they 
were  rapidly  improved  before  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century.  They 
are  essentially  a  beef-producing  breed,  the  cows  having  little, 
reputation  as  milkers.  By  stall-feeding  they  can  be  ripened 
for  the  butcher  at  an  early  age.  Sussex  cattle  are  said  to  "die 
well,"  that  is,  to  yield  a  large  proportion  of  meat  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  carcase. 

In  the  Welsh  breed  of  cattle  black  is  the  prevailing  colour, 
and  the  horns  are  fairly  long.  They  do  not  mature  very  rapidly, 
but  some  of  them  grow  eventually  into  great  ponderous  beasts, 
and  their  beef  is  of  prime  quality.  The  cows  of  ten  possess 
considerable  reputation  as  milkers.  As  graziers'  beasts  Welsh 
cattle  are  well  known  in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  where, 
under  the  name  of  "  Welsh  runts,"  large  herds  of  bullocks  are 
fattened  on  the  pastures  or  "  topped  up"  in  the  yards  in  winter. 

All  the  remaining  strains  of  Welsh  cattle  were  recognized  as  one 
breed  in  1904,  when  the  Welsh  Black  Cattle  Society  united  into 
one  register  the  Herd  Books  of  North  and  South  Wales. 

The  Longhorn  or  "  Dishley  "  breed  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historically.  It  was  with  Longhorns  that  Robert 
Bakeweil,  of  Dishley,  Leicestershire  (1726-1795),  showed  hit 
remarkable  skill  as  an  improver  of  cattle  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century.1  At  one  period  Longhorns  spread  widely  over 
England  and  Ireland,  but,  as  the  Shorthorns  extended  their 
domain,  the  Longhorns  made  way  for  them.  They  are  big, 
rather  clumsy  animals,  with  long  drooping  horns,  which  are 
very  objectionable  in  these  days  of  cattle  transport  by  rail  and 
sea.  They  are  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  but  are  very  hardy. 
The  bullocks  feed  up  to  heavy  weights,  and  the  cows  are  fair 
milkers.  No  lover  of  cattle  can  view  these  quaint  creatures 
without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  efforts  made  to  resusci- 
tate a  breed  which  has  many  useful  qualities  to  commend  it 
have  been  successful,  and  that  the  extinction  which  threatened 
it  in  the  'eighties  of  last  century  is  no  longer  imminent.  In  1907 
there  were  twenty-two  Longhorn  herds  containing  about  four 
hundred  registered  cattle  located  mainly  in  the  English  midlands 
and  Man. 

The  Red  Poll  breed,  though  old,  has  only  come  into  promi- 
nence within  recent  years.  They  were  known  as  the  East  Anglian 
Polls,  and  later  as  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  cattle,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  these  two  counties.  They  are  symmetrically 
built,  of  medium  size,  and  of  uniformly  red  colour.  They  have 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  poll.  As  dairy  cattle,  they  are  noted  for  the 
length  of  the  period  during  which  they  continue  in  milk.  Not 
less  are  they  valued  as  beef-producers,  and,  as  they  are  hardy 
and  docile,  they  fatten  readily  and  mature  fairly  early.  Hence, 
like  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn,  they  may  claim  to  be  4 
dual-purpose  breed.  As  beef  cattle  they  are  always  seen  to 
advantage  at  the  Norwich  Christmas  cattle  show,  held  annually 
in  November. 

The  Aberdeen- Angus,  a  polled,  black  breed,  the  cows  of  which 
are  often  termed  "  Doddies,"  belongs  to  Aberdeenshire  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  but  many  herds  are  maintained  in 
England  and  some  in  Ireland.  The  steers  and  heifers  fed  for 
the  butcher  attain  great  weight,  make  first-class  show  beasts, 
and  yield  beef  of  excellent  quality.  The  cross  between  the  Short* 
horn  and  the  Aberdeen-Angus  is  a  favourite  in  the  meat  markets 
and  at  fat-stock  competitions. 

The  Galloways  are  named  from  the  district,  Kirkcudbright  and 
Wigtonshire,  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  to  whkh  they  are 
native.  Like  the  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  they  are  hornless,  and 
normally  of  a  black  colour.  But,  with  a  thicker  hide  and  shaggy 
hair,  suited  to  a  wet  climate,  they  have  a  coarser  appearance  than 
the  Aberdeen-Angus,  the  product  of  a  less  humid  region,  though 

1  Houaman, u  Robert  Bakeweil,"  Jour.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  (1894). 
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It  approaches  the  latter  in  size.  Galloways  yield  superior  beef, 
but  mature  less  rapidly  than  the  Aberdeen- Angus.  They  make 
admirable  beasts  for  the  grazier,  and  the  cross  between  the  Gallo- 
way and  the  white  Shorthorn  bull,  known  as  a  "  Blue  Grey," 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  grazier  and  the  butcher. 

The  West  Highland  or  Kyloe  breed  are  perhaps  the  most 
hardy  and  picturesque  of  British  cattle.  Their  home  is  amidst 
the  wild  romantic  scenery  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  though  Highland  bullocks  with  long,  spreading 
curved  horns  may  be  seen  in  English  parks.  They  have  not 
made  much  progress  towards  early  maturity,  but  their  slowly 
ripened  beef  is  of  the  choicest  quality.  The  colour  of  their  thick 
shaggy  hair  varies  from  white  and  light  dun  to  tawny  yellow  of 
many  shades,  and  black. 

The  Ayr  skirts  are  the  dairy  breed  of  Scotland,  where  they  have 
considerably  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  humid  western  county 
whence  they  take  their  name.  They  are  usually  of  a  white  and 
brown  colour,  the  patches  being  well  defined.  The  neat,  shapely, 
upstanding  horns  are  characteristic  The  Ayrshires  are  under 
medium  size  and  move  gracefully,  and  the  females  display  the 
wedge-shape  typical  of  dairy  cows.  They  are  a  hardy  breed, 
and,  even  from  poor  pastures,  give  good  yields  of  milk,  especially 
useful  for  cheese-making  purposes.  The  milking  powers  of  the 
breed  are  being  improved  under  a  system  of  milk-testing  and 
records  supported  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Jerseys  are  graceful,  deer-like  cattle,  whose  home  is  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  where,  by  means  of  stringent  regulations 
against  the  importation  of  cattle,  the  breed  has  been  kept  pure 
for  many  generations.  As  its  milk  is  especially  rich  in  fat  (so 
rich  that  it  requires  to  be  diluted  with  a  little  water  before  it 
can  be  safely  fed  to  calves),  the  Jersey  has  attained  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  butter-producing  breed.  It  is  a  great  favourite 
In  England,  where  many  pure-bred  herds  exist.  The  colours 
most  preferred  are  "  whole  "  fawns  of  many  shades.  The  light 
silver-grey,  which  was  in  high  repute  in  England  in  the  early 
'seventies  of  the  19th  century,  is  out  of  favour.  Browns  and 
brindles  are  rarely  seen.  The  grey  zone  surrounding  the  black 
muzzle  gives  the  appearance  designated  "mealy-mouthed."  The 
horns  are  short,  and  generally  artificially  curved  inwards;  the 
bones  are  fine.  The  best  milch  cows  have  a  yellowish  circle 
round  the  eye,  and  the  skin  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  of  a 
deep  yellow,  almost  orange  colour.  The  cows  are  gentle  and 
docile  when  reared  in  dose  contact  with  human  beings,  but  the 
bulls,  despite  their  small  size,  are  often  fierce. 

Guernsey  cattle  are  native  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Alderncy, 
Sark  and  Herm.  They  are  kept  pure  by  importation  restrictions. 
Herds  of  pure-bred  Guernseys  also  exist  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
in  various  counties  of  England  and  Scotland.  They  have  not  the 
refined  and  elegant  appearance  of  the  Jerseys,  which,  however, 
they  exceed  in  size.  They  are  usually  of  a  rich  yellowish-brown 
colour,  patched  with  white,  in  some  cases  their  colour  almost 
meriting  the  appellation  of  "  orange  and  lemon."  The  yellow 
colour  inside  the  ears  is  a  point  always  looked  for  by  judges. 
The  cows,  large-bellied  and  narrow  in  front,  are  truly  wedge- 
shaped,  the  greatly- developed  udder  adding  to  the  expanse  of 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body.  They  yield  an  abundance  of  milk, 
rich  in  fat,  and  are  excellent  butter-producers.  The  horns  are 
yellow  at  the  base,  curved,  and  not  coarse.  The  nose  is  flesh- 
coloured  and  free  from  black  markings. 

The  Canadian  breed,  black  with  a  narrow  brown  stripe  down 
the  back  and  a  light  ring  round  the  muzzle,  are  descended  from 
old  Brittany  cattle  imported  into  Canada  by  French  settlers 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  are  in  consequence  related  to  the 
Channel  Islands  cattle.  They  ore  remarkably  hardy  and  good 
milkers,  and  it  is  claimed  they  produce  butter  fat  at  2  c  a  lb 
less  cost  than  any  other  breed. 

The  Kerry  is  a  breed  of  small  black  cattle  belonging  to  the 
•outh-west  of  Ireland,  whence  they  have  spread  into  many  parts, 
not  only  of  their  native  land,  but  of  England  as  well.  Although 
they  are  able  to  subsist  on  the  roughest  and  scantiest  of  fare, 
and  are  exceedingly  hardy,  the  cows  are,  nevertheless,  excellent 
milkers,  and  have  acquired  celebrity  as  a  dairy  breed.    The 


cofoir  is  blackt  but  the  cows  sometimes  have  a  little  white  on  the 
udder.  The-fcorns  are  white,  with  black  tips,  and  are  turned 
upwards.  The  Kerry  is  active  and  graceful,  long  and  lithe  in 
body,  and  light-limbed.  On  the  rich  pastures  of  England  it  has 
increased  considerably  in  size. 

The  Dexter  breed  is  reputed  to  take  its  name  from  one  Dexter, 
agent  of  Maude,  Lord  Hawarden,  who  is  credited  with  having 
established  it  by  selection  and  breeding  from  the  best  mountain 
types  of  the  Kerry.  Until  recently  it  was  called  the  Dexter- 
Kerry.  It  is  smaller  and  more  compact  than  the  Kerry,  shorter 
in  the  kg,  and  intoed  before  and  behind.  Whilst  valuable  as 
a  beef-making  animal,  it  is  equally  noted  for  its  milk-producing 
capacity.  Black  is  the  usual  colour,  but  red  is  also  recognized, 
with,  in  either  case,  a  little  white.  When  of  a  red  colour,  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of 
a  grand  Shorthorn  viewed  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
The  Kerry  and  the  Dexter  are  readily  distinguishable.  The 
Kerry  has  a  gay,  light,  deer-like  head  and  horn,  light  limbs  and 
thin  skin.  The  Dexter  has  coarser  limbs,  a  square  body,  flat 
back,  thick  shoulder,  short  neck,  and  head  and  horn  set  on  low. 

A  herd  of  Dexter-Shorthorns  was  founded  by  Major  Barton  at 
Straffan,  Ireland,  in  i860,  in  which  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  two  breeds  have  been  permanently  blended  so  that  they 
breed  true  to  type. 

As  milk-producers,  and  therefore  as  dairy  cattle,  certain  strains 
of  the  Shorthorn  (registered  as  well  as  non-pedigree),  the 
Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn,  South  Devon,  Longhorn,  Red  Polled, 
Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Kerry  and  Dexter  breeds  have 
acquired  eminence.  Such  breeds  as  the  Shorthorn,  Lincolnshire 
Red  Shorthorn,  South  Devon,  Welsh,  Red  Polled  and  Dexter 
are  claimed  as  useful  beef-makers  as  well  as  milk-producers, 
and  are  classified  as  dual-purpose  animals.  The  others  belong 
to  the  beef-producers.  As  regards  colour,  red  is  characteristic 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Shorthorn,  the .  Hereford,  Devon,  Sussex 
and  Red  Polled.  Black  is  the  dominating  colour  of  the  Welsh, 
Aberdeen- Angus,  Galloway,  Kerry  and  Dexter.  A  yellowish  hue 
is  seen  in  the  West  Highland,  Guernsey  and  South  Devon  breeds. 
Various  shades  of  fawn  colour  arc  usual  in  Jersey  cattle  and  also 
appear  among  Highlanders.  The  Hercfords,  though  with  red 
bodies,  have  white  faces,  manes,  and  dewlaps,  whilst  white 
prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  Shorthorn,  Longhorn 
and  Ayrshire  breeds.  The  Shorthorn  breed  is  exceedingly 
variable  in  colour;  pure-bred  specimens  may  be  red,  or  white, 
or  roan,  or  may  be  marked  with  two  or  more  of  these  colours, 
the  roan  resulting  from  a  blending  of  the  white  and  red.  Black 
is  not  seen  in  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn.  The  biggest  and  heaviest 
cattle  come  from  the  beef -making  breeds,  and  are  often  cross-bred. 
Very  large  or  heavy  beasts,  if  pure-bred,  usually  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Sussex,  Welsh,  West  High- 
land, Aberdeen-Angus  and  Galloway  breeds.  The  Devon, 
Red  Polled  and  Guernsey  are  medium-sized  cattle;  the  Ayrshires 
are  smaller,  although  relatively  the  bullocks  grow  larger  than 
bulls  or  cows.  The  Jerseys  are  small,  graceful  cattle,  but  the 
smaller  type  of  Kernes,  the  Dexters  and  the  Shetlanders  furnish 
the  smallest  cattle  of  the  British  Isles. 

See  generally  the  Herd  Books  of  the  various  breed  societies. 
*  '  (W.Fr.;  R.W.> 

Rearing  and  Feeding} — A  calf  at  birth  scales  from  one-twelfth 
to  one-fourteenth  the  weight  of  the  dam.  A  sucking  calf  of  one 
of  the  large  breeds  should  gain  3  lb  per  day  for  the  first  month, 
2*5  lb  for  the  second,  and  2  R>  during  the  later  calf  period. 
Colostrum,  or  first-day  milk  after  calving,  contains  more  than 
five  times  the  albuminoid  compounds  found  in  average  cows' 
milk.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  it  gradually  becomes 
normal  in  composition,  although  the  peculiar  flavour  remains 
a  few  days  longer.    Nature  has  specially  prepared  it  for  the  young 

1  See  E.  Wolff,  Farm  Foods,  by  H.  H.  Cousins  (1805) ;  A.  D.  Hall, 
Rothamsted  Experiments  (1909):  R.  Warineton,  Chemistry  of  the 
Farm  (15th  ed.,  1902);  W.  A.  Henry,  Feeds  and  Feeding  (1907); 
H.  W.  Mumford,  Beef  Production  (1907);  H.  P.  Armsby,  Animal 
Nutrition  tend  ed.,  1906);  T.  Shaw,  Animal  Breeding  (1903);  R. 
Wallace,  Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain  (4th  ed.,  1907). 
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calf  with  extremely  nourishing  and  also  laxative  properties, 
and  it  is  of  practically  no  value  for  any  other  purpose.  Normal 
cows'  milk  has  an  albuminoid  ratio  slightly  narrower  than 
i  ta-colostrum  i  :«7i.  [The  ratio  is  arrived  at  by  adding 
to  the  percentage  of  milk-sugar,  possessing  about  the  food 
equivalent  of  starch,  the  fat  multiplied  by  3*268,  and  dividing 
by  the  total  albuminoids— all  digestible.] 

Common  nutrient  ratios  for  older  animals  are  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  food  standards  by  Dr  Emil  Wolff. — 


• 

Food  Consumed  per  Day. 

Dry. 

Digestible. 

Live 
Weight. 

Organic 
Matter. 

Albu- 
minoid. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
Hydrates. 

Albuminoic 
Ratio. 

Calves,       growing,    3  to  3  months 
Young  cattle     „        A  to   6       „ 
i*         6  to  13        „ 
•    ,.            ,.      12  to  18       „ 
18  to  34       „ 
Oxen  in  complete  rest  .          ... 
„    fattening,  1st  period     ,     .     . 
„           „        2nd  period      •     .     . 
,,           „        3rd  period      .-    * 

lb 

150 

300 

500 

700 

850 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

lb 

33 

7*0 
120 
168 

30-4 

375 

37-0 
26-0 
25-0 
24-0 

lb 
o«6 

1-0 
1*2 

1-4 

*-4 

0-7 
•25 

30 

3«7 

*'$ 

lb 
0*30 
0-30 
0*30 
0*28 
0*26 
0-15 
0-50 
0-70 
0-60- 
0-40 

lb 

3-t 

J-8 
91 
io-3 
8-o 
15-0 
148 
14-8 

13-5 

lb 
i:4-7 

I  :  13 

1  :65 

:;r» 

I  :5'4 

Digestible  albuminoid  nitrogen  is  the  scarcest  and  consequently 
the  costliest  ingredient  in  food-stuffs,  but,  since  the  introduction  qf 
vegetable  proteid  made  by  Mitchell's  process  from  the  castor  bean, 
an  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of  balancing  cattle  food  ratios  is 
available.  By  this  means  the  manurial  value  of  the  excrement  is 
increased.  The  calculations  necessary  in  arriving  at  a  ratio  are 
simplified  by  the  employment  of  Jeners's  calculator  (Plainsboro, 

There  are  three  common  methods  of  rearing  calves.  (1)  The 
calf  sucks  its  mother  or  foster-mother.  This  is  the  natural  method 
and  the  best  for  the  show-yard  and  for  early  fattening  purposes; 
but  it  is  the  most  expensive,  and  the  calves,  if  not  handled, 
grow  up  wild  and  dangerous.  Store  stock  may  be  also  raised  by 
putting  two  calves  to  one  cow  and  weaning  at  three  months  old; 
a  second  pair  in  turn  yielding  place  to  a  single  calf.  (2)  Full 
milk  from  the  cow  at  about  oo°  F.  is  given  alone  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  milk  period;  then  the  calf  is  trained  to  eat  supple- 
mentary foods  to  preserve  the  calf-fat  after  weaning.  A  large 
calf  at  first  receives  daily  three  quarts  of  milk  at  three  meals. 
The  amount  is  increased  to  2  gallons  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  and  to  2}  gallons  at  3  months,  when  gradual  weaning  begins. 
Linseed  cake  meal  is  specially  suitable  for  such  calves.  (3)  The 
calf  receives  full  milk  from  the  mother  for  one  to  two  weeks,  or 
better,  for  three  to  four  weeks;  then  it  is  slowly  transferred  to 
fortified  separated  milk  or  milk  substitutes.  Cod-liver  oil,  2  oz. 
daily,  is  a  good  substitute  for  butter  fat  In  America  cotton-seed 
oil,  \  or.  to  the  quart  of  milk,  or  an  equivalent  of  oleomargarine 
heated  to  1  io°  F.  and  churned  with  separated  milk,  has  produced 
a  live-wcight-increase  of  2  lb  daily.  Linseed  simmered  to  a  jelly 
and  added  to  separated  milk  gives  good  results.  Moderate 
amounts  are  easily  digested.  Oatmeal  or  maize  meal  containing 
xo%  of  linseed  meal  does  well,  later,  at  less  cost.  Milksubstitutes 
and  calf  meals  require  close  attention  in  preparation,  and  would 
not  fetch  the  prices  they  do  if  feeders  possessed  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  select  and  mix  common  foods.  Ground 
cake  or  linseed  meal  is,  after  a  time,  better  given  dry  than  cooked, 
being  then  better  masticated  and  not  so  liable  to  produce  in- 
digestion. 

Grass  or  fine  hay  in  racks  is  provided  when  the  calf  can  chew 
the  cud.  As  cattle  get  older,  live-weight-increase  grows  less. 
Smith  field  weights1  show  that  a  good  bullock  up  to  a  year  old 
will  increase  2  tt>  daily,  a  two-year-old  1}  ft),  and  a  three-year-old 
a  little  over  1}  lb. 

Cattle  feeding  on  a  farm  consume  crude  produce  that  b  in- 
convenient to  market,  and  make  farmyard  manure;  but  there 
is  frequently  no  profit  left.    To  secure  the  balance  on  the  right 

1  E.  J.  Powell,  History  of  ikt  Smithfield  dub  from  1798  to  igoo 
(1902)- 


side  the  inlaid  price  per  live  cwt.  requires  to  be  5s.  less  than  the 
sale  price— say  32a.  per  cwt.  for  lean  cattle,  and  37s.  per  cwt. 
for  the  animal  when,  sold  fat  and  capable  of  producing  60% 
of  dressed  beef.  The  ordinary  animal  yields  only  about  57%.  A 
well-bred  fattening  bullock  begins  with  2  lb  of  cake  and  meal 
per  day,*  increasing  to  8  lb  at  the  end  of  five  months  (6  lb  on 
aa  average),  and  receives  \  cwt.  of  roots  and  12  lb  of  straw) 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  4s.  3d.  per  imperial  stone  or  so*,  per 
cwt.  of  dressed  carcase.    Heifers  feed  faster  than  bullocks,  and 

age  tells  on  the  rate  at  which  aa 
animal  will  mature:  a  three-year- 
old  will  develop  into  prime  beef 
more  quickly  and  easily  than  a 
two-year-old.  It  is  difficult  to 
produce  "  baby  beef  "  at  a  profit, 
and  it  can  only  be  done  with 
(ricked  animals  of  the  best  flesh" 
producing  breeds,  which  cannot  be 
bought  at  a  price  per  cwt  below 
the  finished  sale  price,  for  animals 
producing  baby  beef  must  from 
start  to  finish  (under  two  years 
old)  be  at  all  times  fit  to  go  to 
the  fat  market.  It  is  true  that 
a  very  young  animal  can  give  a 
better  account  of  food  than  an  older  one,  but  this  advantage 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  to  grow  rather  than  to 
fatten.    (See  also  Agriculture.) 

In  cold  and  stormy  districts  cattle  thrive  best  in  covered  courts, 
but  in  a  mild  climate  they  do  equally  well  in  open  yards  with 
shelter-sheds.  The  more  air  they  get  the  less  liable  they  are  to 
tuberculosis — example  Lincolnshire  anjd  the  drier  south-eastern 
counties.  The  ideal  method  of  house-feeding  cattle  is  singly  in 
boxes  10  ft.  square,  where  they  are  undisturbed,  and  where  the 
best  manure  is  made  because  it  is  not  washed  by  rain. 

On  the  finest  British  grazing  lands  two  lots  of  cattle  are  fed  in 
one  season.  The  first  is  finished  early  in  July,  having,  without 
artificial  feeding,  laid  on  eight  to  nine  stones  of  beef.  The  second 
lot  requires  three  or  four  pounds  of  undecorlicated  cotton  cake 
each  towards  the  end  of  September  and  in  October  when  grass 
begins  to  fail  (R.  W.) 

CATULLUS,  OAIUS  VALERIUS  (?84-S4  B.C.),  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  Rome.  As  regards  his  names  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death,  the  most  important  external  witness  is  that  of 
Jerome,  in  the  continuation  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  under 
the  year  87  B.C.,  "  Gaius  Valerius  Catullus,  scriptor  lyricus 
Veronae  nascitur,"  and  under  57  B.C.,  "Catullus  xxx.  aetatia 
anno  Romae  moritur."  There  is  no  controversy  as  to  the  gentile 
name,  Valerius.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Julius  Caesar  (ch.  73), 
mentions  the  poet  by  the  names  "  Valerium  Catullum."  Other 
persons  who  had  the  cognomen  Catullus  belonged  to  the  Valerian 
gens,  e.g.  M.  Valerius  Catullus  Messalinus,  a  delator  in  the  reign 
of  Domitiaa,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal  Q.  1 13)  .*— 
"  Et  cum  mortifero  prudens  Veiento  Catullo." 
Inscriptions  show,  further,  that  Valerius  was  a  common  name 
in  the  native  province  of  Catullus,  and  belonged  to  other 
inhabitants  of  Verona  besides  the  poet  and  his  family  (Schwabe, 
Quacsliones  Ca/ullianae,  p.  27).  Scholars  have  been  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  his  fraenonten  was  Gaius  or  Qmntus,  and 
in  the  best  MSS.  the  volume  is  called  simply  Catulli  Vcronensis 
liber.  For  Gaius  we  have  the  undoubted  testimony,  not  only  of 
Jerome,  which  rests  on  the  much  earlier  authority  of  Suetonius* 
but  also  that  of  Apuldus.  In  support  of  Quintus  a  passage  was 
quoted  from  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny  (xxxvii.  6,  81).  But 
the  prattumen  Q.  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  in  other 
passages  of  the  same  author  the  poet  is  spoken  of  as  "  Catullus 
Verenensis."  The  mistake  may  have  arisen  from  confusion  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  War,  himself 
also  the  author  of  lyrical  poems.  Allusions  in  the  poems  show 
that  the  date  of  his  death  given  by  Jerome  (57  B.C.)  is  wrong* 
and  that  Catullus  survived  the  second  consulship  of  Pompey 
I  (55  b.c.)  (of.  lv.  6,  exjii.  2),  and  was  present  in  August  of  tb# 
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following  yfcar  at  the  prosecution  of  Vatinius  by  Lidnlus  CsJvus 
(cf.  liii.).    The  allusion  in  lii.  3— 

"  Per  consulatum  peierat  Vatinius," 

does  not  prove  that  Catullus  must  have  lived  to  see  the  consulship 
bestowed  on  Vatinhis  in  the  end  of  47  B.C.  but  only  that  Vatinius, 
after  being  praetor  in  55  B.C.,  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the 
Certainty  of  his  attaining  the  consulship,  as  Cleopatra  was  in 
the  habit  of  confirming  her  most  solemn  declarations  by  appealing 
to  her  hope  of  one  day  administering  justice  in  the  Capitol  (cf. 
Haupt,  "Quaestiones  Catullianae,"  Opuscuia,  vol.  i.  1875). 
There  is  then  nothing  to  prove  that  Catullus  lived  beyond  the 
month  of  August  54  B.C.  Some  of  the  poems  (as  xxxvii.  and  lii.) 
may  have  been  written  during  his  last  illness.  If  he  died  in 
54  B.C.  or  early  in  53  B.C.,  Catullus  must  either  have  been  born 
later  than  87  B.C.,  or  have  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  thirty. 
Catullus  is  described  by  Ovid  as  "hedera  iuvenalia  tinctus 
Tempora  "  (Amor.  iii.  9.  61),— a  description  somewhat  more 
suitable  to  a  man  who  dies  in  his  thirtieth  year  than  to  one  who 
dies  three  or  four  years  later.  Further,  the  age  at  which  a  man 
dies  is  more  likely  to  be  accurately  remembered  than  the 
particular  date  either  of  his  death  or  of  his  birth,  and  the  common 
practice  of  recording  the  age  of  the  deceased  in  sepulchral 
inscriptions  must  have  rendered  a  mistake  about  this  less  likely 
to  occur.  It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  most  likely  that 
Jerome's  words  "xxx.  aetatis  anno1'  are  correct,  and  that 
Catullus  was  born  in  84  B.C. 

The  statement  that  he  was  bom  at  Verona  is  confirmed  by 
passages  in  Ovid  and  Martial.  Pliny  the  elder,  who  was  born  at 
Como,  speaks  of  Catullus  in  the  preface  to  his  Natural  History, 
as  his  "  countryman  "  {conterraneus),  and  the  poet  speaks  of 
Verona  as  his  borne,  or  at  least  his  temporary  residence,  in  more 
than  one  place.  His  occasional  residence  in  his  native  place  is 
further  attested  by  the  statement  of  Suetonius  {Julius  Caesar, 
73),  that  "Julius  Caesar  accepted  the  poet's  apology  for  his 
scurrilous  verses  upon  him,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
same  day,  and  continued  his  intimacy  with  his  father  as  before." 
As  this  incident  could  only  have  happened  during  the  time  that 
Julius  Caesar  was  pro-consul,  the  scene  of  it  must  have  been  in 
the  Cisalpine  province,  and  at  the  house  of  the  poet's  father,  in 
or  near  Verona.  The  verses  apologized  for  were  those  contained 
m  poems  xxix.  and  lvii.,  the  former  of  which  must  have  been 
written  after  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain,  so  that  this  interview 
probably  took  place  in  the  winter  of  55-54  B.C.  The  fact  that 
his  father  was  the  host  of  the  great  pro-consul,  and  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him,  justifies  the  inference,  that  he  was,  in 
wealth  and  rank,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province.  The 
only  other  important  statement  concerning  the  poet's  life  which 
rests  on  external  authority  is  that  of  Apuleius,  that  the  real  name 
of  the  Lesbia  of  the  poems  was  Clodia.  Another,  which  concerns 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  after  his  death,  is  given  in  the 
Lift  ofAUkus  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (12. 4).  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
he  regarded  Lucretius  and  Catullus  as  the  two  greatest  poets 
of  his  own  time. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  consist  of  116  pieces,  varying  in  length 
from  2  to  408  lines,  the  great  mass  of  them  being,  however,  short 
pieces,  written  in  lyric,  iambic  or  elegiac  metre.  The  arrange- 
ment -cannot  be  the  poet's;  it  is  neither  chronological  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  topics.  The  shorter  poems, 
rvric  or  iambic,  are  placed  first,  next  the  longer  epithalamia, 
tmost  being  written  In  hexameters)  amongst  which  the  AUis 
is  inserted  and  then  those  written  in  the  elegiac  metre.  But, 
though  no  chronological  order  is  observed,  yet  internal  evidence 
enables  us  to  determine  the  occasions  on  which  many  of  the 
poems  were  written,  and  the  order  in  which  they  followed  one 
another.  They  give  a  very  vivid  image  of  various  phases  of  the 
poet's  life,  and  of  the  strong  feelings  with  which  persons  and 
things  affected  him.  They  throw  much  light  also  on  the  social 
life  of  Rome  and  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy  in  the  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  second  civil  war.  In  this  respect 
they  may  be  compared  with  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

The  poems  extend  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  yeais,  from 
61  or  6a  till  54  b&    Among  the  earliest  are  those  which  record 


the  various  stages  of  th*  author's  passion  for  Lesbia.  It  is  is 
connexion  with  this  passion  that  hie  is  generally  mentioned,  or 
alluded  to,  by  the  later  Roman  poets,  such  as  Propertius,  Ovid, 
Juvenal  and  Martial.  Her*  real  name,  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius, 
was  Clodia.  The  admiration  of  Catullus  for  Sappho,  the  Lesbiaa 
poetess,  which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  imitation  of  her  lapgwflp 
in  his  fifty-first  and  sixty-second  poems,  affords  an  obvious 
explanation  of  the  Greek  name  which  he  gave  to  his  Roman 
mistress.  Clodia  was  the  notorious  sister  of  Pubh'us  Clodius 
Pukher,  and  in  the  year  56  she  charged  M.  Caelius  Rufus,  after 
tiring  of  him,  as  she  had  of  Catullus,  with  an  attempt  to  poison 
her.  It  was  in  defence  of  Rufus  that  Cicero  described  the  spell 
she  exercised  over  young  men,  in  language  which  might  have 
been  applied  to  her  previous  relations  with  the  youthful  poet, 
as  well  as  those  with  the  youthful  orator  and  politician. 

Poem*  concerning  Lesbia  occur  among  both  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  those  contained  in  the  series.  They  record  the 
various  stages  of  passion  through  which  Catullus  passed,  from 
absolute  devotion  and  a  secure  sense  of  returned  affection, 
through  the  various  conditions  of  distrust  and  jealousy,  attempts 
at  renunciation,  and  short-lived  "  amoris  integrationes,"  through 
the  "  odi  et  amo  "  state,  and  the  later  state  of  savage  indignation 
against  both  Lesbia  and  his  rivals,  and  especially  against  Caelius 
Rufus,  till  he  finally  attains,  not  without  much  suffering  and  loss* 
the  last  state  of  scornful  indifference.  Among  the  earliest  of 
the  poems  connected  with  Lesbia,  and  among  those  written  in 
the  happiest  vein,  are  ii.  and  iii/,  and  v.  and  vii.  Tbe8tb,"  Miser 
CatuUe,  deswas  ineptire,"  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all,  expresses  the  first  awakening  of  the  poet  to  a  sense  of  her 
unwerthiness,  before  the  gentler  have  given  place  to  the  fiercer 
feelings  of  his  nature.  His  final  renunciation  is  sent  in  a  poem 
written  after  his  return  from  the  East,  with  a  union  of  imaginative 
and  scornful  power,  to  his  two  butts,  Furius  and  Aurelius  (xi., 
"  Furi  et  Aureli,  comites  Catulli "),  who,  to  judge  by  the  way 
Catullus  writes  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  hangers-on  upon 
htm,  who  repaid  the  pecuniary  and  other  favours  they  received 
by  giving  him  grounds  for  jealousy,  and  making  imputations 
on  his  character  (cf.  xv.,  xvi.,  xviii.,  xxiii.). 

The  intrigue  of  Caelius  Rufus  with  Lesbia  began  in  59  or  58 
B.C.  It  was  probably  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  liaison  that  the 
68th  poem  was  written,  from  which  it  appears  that  Catullus, 
at  the  time  living  at  Verona,  and  grieving  for  the  recent  death  of 
his  brother  in  the  Troad,  had  heard  of  Lesbia's  infidelity,  and,  in 
consideration  of  her  previous  faithlessness  in  his  favour,  was  not 
inclined  to  resent  it  very  warmly.  Two  other  poems  in  the 
series  express  the  grief  which  Catullus  felt  for  the  death  of  his 
brother, — one,  the  65th,  addressed  to  the  orator  Hortensius, 
who  is  there,  as  In  some  of  Cicero's  letters,  called  Hortalus  or 
Ortalus,  and  sent  to  him  along  with  the  Coma  Berenices  (lxvi.), 
a  translation  of  a  famous  elegy  of  Callimachus.  The  other  poem 
referring  to  this  event  (ci.)  must  have  been  composed  some  years 
later,  probably  in  56  B.C.,  when  Catullus  visited  his  brother's 
tomb  in  the  Troad,  on  his  return  from  Bithynia.  Between  59 
and  57  B.C.  most  of  the  lampoons  on  Lesbia  and  her  numerous 
lovers  must  have  been  written  {e.g.  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  &c.).  Some, 
too,  of  the  poems  expressive  of  his  more  tender  feelings  to  her, 
such  as  viii.  and  lxxvi.  belong  also  to  these  years;  and  among 
the  poems  written  either  during  this  period  or  perhaps  in  the 
early  and  happier  years  of  his  liaison,  some  of  the  most  charming 
of  his  shorter  pieces,  expressing  the  affection  for  his  young  friends 
Verannhis  and  Fabullus  (ix.,  xii.,  xiii.),  may  be  included. 

In  the  year  57  the  routine  of  his  life  was  for  a  short  time  broken 
by  his  accompanying  the  propraetor  C.  Memmius,  the  friend  to 
whom  Lucretius  dedicates  his  great  poem,  as  one  of  his  staff, 
to  the  province  of  Bithynia.  His  object  was  probably  to  better 
his  fortunes  by  this  absence  from  Rome,  as  humorous  complaints 
of  poverty  and  debt  (xiii.,  xxvi.)  show  that  his  ordinary  means 
were  insufficient  for  his  mode  of  life.  He  frankly  acknowledges 
the  disappointment  of  these  hopes,  and  still  more  frankly  his 
disgust  with  his  chief  (x.,  xxviii.).  Some  of  the  most  charming 
and  perfect  among  the  shorter  poems  express  the  delight  with 
which  the  poet  changed  the  dumess  and  sultry  climate  of  the 
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province  for  the  freedom  and  keen  enjoyment  of  his  voyage 
home  in  his  yacht,  built  for  him  at  Amastris  on  the  Euxine, 
and  for  the  beauty  and  peace  of  his  villa  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Benacus,  which  welcomed  him  home  "  wearied  with  foreign 
travel."  To  this  period  and  to  Ms  first  return  to  Rome  after  his 
visit  to  his  native  district  belong  the  poems  xlvi.,  d,  iv.,  xxxi. 
and  x.,  all  showing  by  their  freshness  of  feeling  and  vivid  truth 
of  expression  the  gain  which  the  poet's  nature  derived  from  his 
temporary  escape  from  the  passions,  distractions  and  animosities 
of  Roman  society.  Two  poems,  written  in  a  very  genial  and 
joyous  spirit,  and  addressed  to  his  younger  friend  Licinius 
Calvus  (xiv.  and  L),  who  is  ranked  as  second  only  to  himself 
among  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  age,  and  whose  youthful  promise 
pointed  him  out  as  likely  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman 
orators,  may,  indeed,  with  most  probability  be  assigned  to  these 
later  years  (xiv.).  From  the  expression  "  Odissem  te  odio 
Valiniano,"  in  the  third  line  of  xiv.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
poem  was  written  not  earlier  than  December  (the  "  Saturnalia  ") 
of  the  year  56  B.C.,  as  it  was  early  in  that  year,  as  we  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quintus  (ii.  4.  1),  that  Calvus 
first  announced  his  intention  of  prosecuting  Vatinius.  The 
short  poem  numbered  liii.  would  be  written  in  August  54  B.C. 
The  poems  which  have  left  the  greatest  stain  on  the  fame  of 
Catullus— those  "  referta  contumeliis  Caesaris,"  the  licentious 
abuse  of  Mamurra,and  probably  some  of  those  personal  scurrilities 
addressed  to  women  as  well  as  men,  or  too  frank  confessions, 
which  posterity  would  willingly  have  let  die,  may  well  have  been 
written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  the 
bitterness  and  recklessness  induced  by  his  experience.  It  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty  whether  the  longer  and  more 
artistic  pieces,  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  volume — the 
£^  i7//a/omj'«min  celeb  ration  of  the  marriage  of  ManliusTorquatiis, 
the  62nd  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Epithalamia  of 
Sappho,  "  Vesper  adest:  iuvenes,  consurgite";  the  AUis,  and  the 
Epic  Idyll  representing  the  marriage  festival  of  Pelens  and  Thetis 
—-belong  to  the  earlier  or  the  later  period  of  the  poet's  career. 
If  the  person  addressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  68th  is  the  Manlius 
of  the  EpUhalamium,  and  the  lines  from  3  to  8 — 

"  Naufragum  ut  eiectuin  . . .  pervigikt," ' 
refer  to  the  death  of  Vinia,  it  would  follow  that  the  first  Epitha- 
lamium  was  written  some  time  before  that  poem,  and  thus  belongs 
to  the  earlier  time.    While  the  translations  of  Sappho, — 

"  We  mi  par  esse  deo  videtur," 
and  of  Callimachus  (lxvi.), — 

"  Omnia  qui  magni  dispexit  lumina  mundi," 
belong  to  the  earlier  period,  the  AUis  and  the  Pcleus  and  Thetis-, 
although  perhaps  suggested  by  the  treatment  of  the  same  or 
similar  subjects  in  Greek  authors,  are  executed  with  such  power 
and  originality  as  declare  them  to  be  products  of  the  most 
vigorous  stage  in  the  development  of  the  poet's  genius.  That  his 
genius  came  soon  to  maturity  is  a  reason  for  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing  any  particular  time  between  62  and  54  B.C.  for  the  composition 
of  the  AUis  and  of  that  part  of  the  EpUhalamium  ("  Peliaco 
quondam  prognatae  verticc  pinus")  which  deals  with  the 
main  subject  of  the  poem.  But  the  criticism  of  Munro  in  his 
edition  of  Lucretius,  which  shows  similarities  of  expression 
that  cannot  be  mere  casual  coincidences,  between  the  Ariadne- 
episode  in  the  Epititalamium  of  Catullus  (from  line  52  to  266) 
and  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  leaves  little  doubt  that  that  portion 
at  least  of  the  poem  was  written  after  the  publication  of  the 
Dt  return  nature,  in  the  whiter  of  55-54  B.C. 

No  ancient  author  has  left  a  more  vivid  impression  of  Himself 
on  his  writings  than  Catullus.  Coming  to  Rome  in  early  youth 
from  a  distant  province,  not  at  that  time  included  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  he  lived  as  an  equal  with  the  men  of  his  time  of 
most  intellectual  activity  and  refinement,  as  well  as  of  highest 
social  and  political  eminence.  Among  those  to  whom  his  poems 
are  addressed,  or  who  are  mentioned  in  them,  we  find  the  names 
of  Hortensius,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Licinius  Calvus,  Helvius 
Cinna  and  Asinius  Pollio,  then  only  a  youth  (xii.  8).  Catullus 
brought  into  this  circle  the  genius  of  a  great  poet,  the  social 


vivacity  of  a  vigorous  nature,  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  aft 

unambitious,  and  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  disposition. 
He  betrays  all  the  sensitiveness  of  the  poetic  temperament,  but 
it  is  never  the  sensitiveness  of  vanity,  for  he  is  characterized  by 
the  modesty  rather  than  the  self-confidence  which  accompanies 
genius,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  a  heart  which  gives  and  expects 
more  sympathy  and  loyalty  in  friendship  than  the  world  cither 
wants  or  cares  to  give  in  return.  He  shows  also  in  some  of  his 
lighter  pieces  the  fastidiousness  of  a  refined  taste,  intolerant  of 
all  boorishness,  pedantry,  affectation  and  sordid  ways  of  life. 
The  passionate  intensity  of  his  temperament  displays  itself  with 
similar  strength  in  the  outpourings  of.  his  animosity  as  of  his 
love  and  affection.  It  was,  unfortunately,  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  employ  in  the  expression  of  these  animosities  a  licence 
of  speech  and  of  imputation  which  it  is  difficult  for  men  living 
under  different  social  conditions  to  understand,  still  more 
difficult  to  tolerate.    Munro  has  examined  the  29th  poem— 

"  Quia  hoc  potest  vidcre,  quis  potest  pati," 
the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  lampoons  on  Caesar  and 
Mamurra,  and  shown  with  much  learning  and  acutencss  the 
motives  and  intention  of  Catullus  in  writing  them.  Had  Julius 
Caesar  really  believed,  as  Suetonius,  writing  two  hundred  yeara 
afterwards,  says  he  did,  that  "an  eternal  stigma  had  been  cast 
upon  him  by  the  verses  concerning  Mamurra,"  we  should 
scarcely  apply  the  word  magnanimity  to  his  condonation  of  the 
offence.  But  these  verses  survive  as  a  memorial  not  of  any 
scandal  affecting  Julius  Caesar  which  could  possibly  have  been 
believed  by  his  contemporaries,  but  of  the  licence  of  speech- 
which  was  then  indulged  in,  of  the  jealousy  with  which  ,tlie 
younger  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  who  a  little  latter, 
fought  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  at  that  time  regarded  the  ascend* 
ancy  both  of  the  "  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law,"  and  the 
social  elevation  of  some  of  their  instruments,  and  also,  to  a. 
certain  extent,  of  the  deterioration  which  the  frank  and  generous 
nature  of  Catullus  underwent  from  the  passions  which  wastccj, 
and  the  faithlessness  which  marred  his  life. 

The  great  age  of  Latin  poetry  extends  from  about  th6  year 
60  B.C.  till  the  death  of  Ovid  in  17  a.d.  There  are  three1  marked 
divisions  in  this  period,  each  with  a  distinct  character  of  its  own 
the  first  represented  by  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  the  second  by 
Virgil  and  Horace,,  the  last  by  Ovid.  Force  and  sincerity  ire  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  first  period,  maturity  of  art.  of  the 
second,  facility  of  the  last.  The  educating  influence  of  Greek 
art  on  the  Roman  mind  was  first  fully  experienced  in  the  Cicer- 
onian age,  and  none  of  his  contemporaries  was  so  susceptible  of 
that  influence  as  Catullus.  With  the  susceptibility  to  art  he 
combined  a  large  share  of  the  vigorous  and  genial  qualities  of  the 
Italian  race.  like  most  of  his  younger  contemporaries,  be 
studied  in  the  school  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  with  whom  the 
favourite  subjects  of  art  were  the  passion  of  love,  and  stories 
from  the  Greek  mythology,  which  admitted  of  being  treated  in  a 
spirit  similar  to  that  in  which  they  celebrated  their  own  experi- 
ences. It  was  under  this  influence  that  Catullus  wrote  the  Coma 
Berenices,  the  68th  poem,  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Alex- 
andrines, interweaves  the  old  talc  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia 
with  the  personal  experiences  of  the,  poet  himself,  and  the 
EpUhalamium  of  Pelcus  and  Thetis,  which  combines  two-pictures 
from  the  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  secure  happiness  of  mar- 
riage, the  other  of  the  passionate  despair  of  love  betrayed.  In 
this  last  poem  Catullus  displays  a  power  of  creative  pictorial 
imagination  far  transcending  that  displayed  in  any  of  the  extant 
poetry  of  Alexandria.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  what 
suggested  the  subject  of  the  AUis  to  Catullus,  whether  the  previous 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  some  Greek  writer,  some  survival 
of  the  myth  which  he  found  still  existing  during  his  residence 
among  the  "  Phrygii  Campi,"  or  the  growth  of  .various  forms  of 
Eastern  superstition  and  fanaticism,  at  Rome,  in  the  last  age  of 
the  Republic.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,,  it  is  the 
finest  specimen  we  possess,  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  literature, 
of  that  kind  of  short  poem  more  common  in  modern  than  ancient 
times,  in  which  some  situation  or  passion  entirely  alien  to  the 
writer,  and  to  his  own  age,  is  realised  with,  dramatic  intensity. 
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But  the  genius  of  Catullus  fa,  perhaps,  even  happier  in  the  direct 
expression  of  personal  feeling  than  in  artistic  creation,  or  the 
reproduction  of  tales  and  situations  from  mythology.  The 
warmth,  intensity  and  sincerity  of  his  own  nature  are  the 
sources  of  the  inspiration  in  these  poems.  The  most  elaborate 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  them  is  the  Epilhalamium  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  a  member  of  the  old  house  of  Manlius  Torquatus 
with  Vinia  Aurunculeia,  written  in  the  glyconic  in  combination 
with  the  pherecratean  metre.  To  this  metre  Catullus  imparts 
a  peculiar  lightness  and  grace  by  making  the  trochee,  instead 
of  the  spondee  as  in  Horace's  glyconics  and  pherecrateans,  the 
first  foot  in  the  line.  His  elegiac  metre  is  constructed  with 
less  smoothness  and  regularity  than  that  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus 
or  even  of  Propertius,  but  as  employed  by  him  it  gives  a  true 
echo  to  the  serious  and  plaintive  feelings  of  some  of  his  poems, 
while  it  adapts  itself,  as  it  did  later  in  the  hands  of  Martial, 
to  the  epigrammatic  terseness  of  his  invective.  But  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  Catullus  is  seen  in  his  employment  of  those 
metres  which  be  adapted  to  the  Latin  tongue  from  the  earlier 
poets  of  Greece,  the  pure  iambic  trimeter,  as  in  iv. — 

"  Phaselua  ille  quern  videtis  hospites," 
the  scazon  iambic,  employed  in  viii.  and  xxxi. — 

Paeninsularum,  Sirmio,  insularumque," 
and  the  phaledan  hendecasyllabic,  a  slight  modification  of  the 
Sapphic  line,  which  is  his  favourite  metre  for  the  expression  of 
his  more  joyful  moods,  and  of  his  lighter  satiric  vein.  The  Latin 
language  never  flowed  with  such  ease,  freshness  and  purity  as  in 
these  poems.  Their  perfection  consists  in  the  entire  absence  of 
all  appearance  of  effort  or  reflection,  and  in  the  fulness  of  life  and 
feeling,  which  gives  a  lasting  interest  and  charm  to  the  most 
trivial  incident  of  the  passing  hour.  In  reference  to  these  poems 
Munro  has  said  with  truth  and  force: **  A  generation  had  yet  to 
pass  before  the  heroic  attained  to  its  perfection;  while  he 
(Catullus)  had  already  produced  glyconics,  phalecians  and 
iambics,  each  '  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,'  '  cunningest 
patterns'  of  excellence,  such  as  Latlum  never  saw  before  or 
after, — Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  the  rest  then  and  only  then  having 

met  their  match." 

The  work  of  Catullus  has  not  come  down  td  us  intact,  as  is  shown 
by  lacunae  and  quotations  in  ancient  writers  which  cannot  now  be 
found  in  his  poems.  Out  of  the  MSS.  only  three  have  claims  to 
intrinsic  importance.  The  oldest  and  best  appears  to  be  the  Bodleian 
f£anon.  30).  But  little  inferior  is  the  Sangermanensis  (Par.  1413?  )• 
Of  the  third,  the  Romanus,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  its 
discoverer,  Prof.  W.  G.  Hale,  has  published  his  Collation.  None  of 
these  MSS.  are  older  than  the  14th  century.  One  poem,  62,  is, 
however,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century  (the  Thuaneus, 
Par.  8071).  Prof.  R.  Ellis's  discovery  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  and  E. 
Bachrens's  recognition  of  its  value  opened  a  new  chapter  m  the 
history  of  the  text.  Ellis's  contributions  comprise  an  indispensable 
commentary  (ed.  2,  1889),  an  elaborate  critical  edition  (cd.  2, 1878) 
and  an  English  translation  (1871}  in  the  metres  of  the  original. 
The  text  in  the  Oxford  series,  published  in  1905,  is  inferior  to.  those 
specified  below.  -BaehrensV  edition,  2  volumes  (text  1876,  the 
second  edition  by  K.  P.  Schulze  is  a  misnomer:  and  Latin  com- 
mentary 1885X  is  still  of  value.  Amongst  other  editions  with  critical 
or  explanatory  notes  or  both  jnay  be  mentioned  those  of  A.  Riese 
(1884),  L.  Schwabe  (1886,  with  index  verborum),  B.  Schmidt  (1887), 
J.  P.  Postgate  (1889,  text  differing  little  from  that  in  the  new  Corpus 
Poetarum),  E.  Benoist  and  E.  Thomas,  with  French  translation  by 
Rostand  (2  vols.,  1882-1890),  S.  G.  Owen  (1893,  an  Iditum  de  luxe), 
W.  T.  Merrill  (1893,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  with  succinct  English  notes), 
A.  Palmer  (1896,  one  of  the  best  of  this  scholar's  works) ;  M.  Haupt  s 
text  of  the  three  poets  Catullus,  .Tibullus  and  Propertius,  edited  by 
J.  Vahlen,  reached  its  sixth  edition  in  1904.  Of  the  numerous 
contributions  to  the  textual  and  literary  criticism  of  the  poems  may 
be  named  the  papers  in  M.  Haupt's  Opuscula,  L.  SchwaWs  Quaes- 
tiones  Catullianae  (1862),  B.  Schmidt's  Prolegomena,  H.A.J.  Munro's 
Criticisms  and  Elucidations- of  Catullus  (1878;  second  edition  by 
J.  D.  Duff,  1905).  Translation's  into  English  verse  by  J.  Cranstoun 
(1867),  Sir  T.  Martin  (1861, 1876),  R.  Ellis  (above);  a  recent  version 
in  prose  with  the  Latin  text  by  F.  W.  Cornish  (1904).  For  further 
information  see  Teuffel's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (tr.  by  Wane), 
§  214,  or  the  more  recent  accounts  by  M.  Schanz,  Gesckkhte  der 
rdmiscken  Litteratur,  i.  §|  102-106,  and  Frederic  Plcssis,  La  Pohie 
latine  (1909),  pp.  143-173-  (W.  Y.  S.;  X.) 

CATULUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  of  ancient  Rome 
of  the  gens  Lutatia.  The  following  are  its  most  important 
members. 


1.  Gaius  Lutatius  Catulus,  Roman  commander  during 
the  First  Punic  War,  consul  242  B.C.  He  was  sent  with  a  fleet 
of  200  ships  to  Sicilian  waters,  and  almost  without  opposition 
occupied  the  harbours  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum .  A  hurriedly 
equipped  fleet  sent  out  from  Carthage  under  Hanno  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  praetor  Publius  Valerius  Falto  and  totally  defeated 
(battle  of  the  Aegates  Islands,  March  107  241).  Catulus,  who 
had  been  wounded  at  Drepanum,  took  no  part  in  the  operations, 
but  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  accorded  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
which  against  his  will  he  shared  with  Valerius.  (See  Punic 
Wass:  First,  ad  fin,). 

2.  Quintds  Lutatius  Catulus,  Roman  general  and  consul 
with  Marius  in  102  B.C.  In  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutohes  he  was  sent  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Alps  but 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  over  -the  Po,  his  troops 
having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  panic  (see  Makius,  Gaius). 
In  101  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  on  the  Raudine  plain,  near 
Vercellae,  by  the  united  armies  of  Catulus  and  Marius.  The 
chief  honour  being  ascribed  to  Marius,  Catulus  became  his 
bitter  opponent.  He  sided  with  Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  was 
included  in  the  proscription  list  of  87,  and  when  Marius  declined 
to  pardon  him,  committed  suicide.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
orator,  poet  and  prose  writer,  and  was  well  versed  in  Greek 
literature.  He  is  said  to  have  written  the  history  of  his  consul- 
ship and  the  Cimbrian,  War  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon;  two 
epigrams  by  him  have  been  preserved,  one  on  Rosdus  the 
celebrated  actor  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  28),  the  other  of  an 
erotic  character,  imitated  from  Callimachus  (Gellius  xix.  9). 
He  •  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  which  he  spent  in  beautifying 
Rome.  Two  buildings  were  known  as  "  Monumenta  Catuli ": 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  hujusce  din,  to  commemorate  the  day  of 
Vercellae,  and  the  Porticus  Catuli,  built  from  the  sale  of  the 
Cimbrian  spoils. 

See  Plutarch,  Marius,  Sulla;  Appian,  B.C.  I.  74;  Veil.  Pat. 
u.  21 ;  Florus  iii.  21 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  ix.  13;  Cicero,  De  Orator*, 
iii.  3.  8,  Brutus,  35. 

3.  Qutntus  Lutatius  Catulus  (c.  120-61  B.C.),  sometimes 
called  Capitolinus,  son  of  the  above,  consul  in  102.  He  inherited 
his  father's  hatred  of  Marius,  and  was  a  consistent  though 
moderate  supporter  of  the  aristocracy.  In  78  he  was  consul  with 
Marcus  Acmilius  Lepidus,  who  after  the  death  of  Sulla  proposed 
the  overthrow  of  his  constitution,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
distribution  of  grain,  the  recall  of  the  banished,  and  other 
democratic  measures.  Catulus  vigorously  opposed  this,  and  a 
temporary  compromise  was  effected.  But  Lepidus,  having 
levied^troops  in  his  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  returned  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Catulus  defeated  him  at  the 
Mulvian  bridge  and  near  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  Lepidus  made  his 
escape  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards.  In  67  and  66 
Catulus  unsuccessfully  opposed,  as  prejudicial  to  'constitutional 
freedom,  the  Gabinian  and  ManiUan  laws,  which  conferred 
special  powers  upon  Pompcy  (q.v.).  He  consistently  opposed 
Caesar,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  implicate  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  Caesar,  in  return,  accused  him  of  embezzling  public 
money,  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol, 
and  proposed  to  obliterate  his  name  from  the  inscription  and 
deprive  him  of  the  office  of  commissioner  for  its  restoration. 
Catulus's  supporters  rallied  round  him,  and  Caesar  dropped  the 
charge.  Catulus  was  the  last  princeps  senatus  of  republican 
times;  he  held  the  office  of  censor  also,  but  soon  resigned,  being 
unable  to  agree  with  his  colleague  Licinius  Crassus.  Although 
not  a  man  of  great  abilities,  Catulus  exercised  considerable 
influence  through  his  political  consistency  and  his  undoubted 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

See  Sallust,  Calilina,  35-  49:  D»°  Cassius  xxxvi.  13;  Plutarch, 
Crassus;  Suetonius,  Caesar,  15. 

CAUB,  or  Kaub,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  28  m.  N.W. 
from  Wiesbaden,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort-on-Main  to 
Cologne.  Pop.  2  200.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangeli- 
cal church,  and  a  statue  of  Blucher.  The  trade  mainly  consists  of 
the  wines  of  the  district.    On  a  crag  above  the  town  stands  the 
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jnposng  nun  of  Gurenfels,  and  facing  it,  on  ■  rock  in  the  middle 
if  the  Rhine,  the  small  castle  Pfals,  or  Pfalzgrafenslein.  where, 
licording  to  legend,  the  Palatine  countesses  *  waited  theii 
n  reality  served  as  a,  toll-gate  foi 


i,  oris  inn  I  [y  belonged  t 


merchandise  on  the  Rhine. 

Caub,  first  mentioned  in  the  y 
the  Lords  of  Falbcnstcin,  passed 
tinnte.  and  attained  dvie  rights  in  iji*.  Here  Blllcher  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies,  on  New  Year's 
mgbl  t8ij-i8i4,  in  pursuit  of  the  French. 

CAUCA,  a  large  coast  department  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  lying  between  the  departments  of  Bolivar,  Antioquia, 
Caldas  and  Tolima  on  the  E.,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  lid  Panama 
on  the  W,i  and  extending  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  S.  to  the 
department  of  Nnrirln.  Pop.  (1005*  estimate)  400,000;  ana 
30,030  sq.  m.  Although  Cauca  was  deprived  of  extensive 
territories  on  the  upper  Caqueti  and  Putumayo,  and  of  a  large 
area  bordering  on  Ecuador  in  the  territorial  redistribution  of 
1005,  it  remained  the  largest  department  of  the  republic.  The 
Western  Cordillera,  traversing  nearly  its  whole  length  from  south 
to  north,  and  the  Central  Cordillera;  forming  a  part  of  its  eastern 

dudes,  besides,  the  fertile  and  healthful  valley  of  the  upper  Cauca, 
the  hot,  low  valley  of  the  Atrato,  and  a  long  coastal  plain  on 
the  Pacific.  The  region  is  rich  in  mines  and  valuable  forests, 
bat  its  inhabitants  have  made  very  littleprogress  in  agriculture 
became  there  are  not  adequate  transportation  [acuities.    The 

with  an  estimated  population  in  10050!  10,000,  other  important 

CAUCASIA,  or  Caucasus,  a  governor-generalship  of  Russia, 
occupying  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov  on  the  west  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
portions  01  the  Armenian  highland*,  lis  northern  boundary 
is  the  Kuma-Manycb  depression,  a  succession  of  narrow,  half- 
desiccated  lakes  and  river-beds,  only  temporarily  filled  with 

the  Kuma,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian.  This  depression  is 
supposed  to  be  a  reite  of  the  former  post-Pliocene  connexion 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  is  accepted  by  most 
geographers  as  the  natural  frontier  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
while  others  make  the  dividing- line  coincide  with  the  principal 
water-parting  of  the  Caucasus  mountain  system.  The  southern 
boundary  of  Caucasia  is  in  part  coincident  with  the  river  Alas 
(Arales),  in  part  purely  conventional  and  political.  It  was 
shifted  several  times  during  the  roth  century,  but  now  runs 
from  a  point  on  the  Black  Sea,  some  10  m.  south  of  Batum.ina 
south-easterly  and  easterly  direction  to  Ml.  Ararat,  and  thence 
along  the  Aras  to  within  30  m.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Kura, 
where  it  once  more  turns  south-east,  and  eventually  strikes  the 
Caapianat  Astarafjo'js'N.).  This  large  territory,  coverings! 
area  of  iSo.osj  sq.  m.,  and  having  in  180,7  0.148,60;  inhabitants 

— fi.)  the  plains  north  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  comprising 
the  administrative  division  of  Northern  Caucssfa;  (ii.)  the 
Caucasus  range  and  the  highlands  of  Daghcstan;  (iii.)  the 
valleys  of  the  Rion  and  the  Kara,  between  the  Caucasus  range 
and  the  highlands  of  Armenia;  and   (iv.)  the  highlands  of 
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3  of  (he  Caucasus  are  described  in 
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tile  parts  of  Caucasia.      They  correspond 
nroents  of  Kutaia.  TIHIs,  Elwavetpol  sad 
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laku,  and  have  a  population  of  nearly  3.650,000.     The 
Spurs  from  the  Caucasus  and  from  the  Armenian  highlands  fill  up 


v  inhabited  by 


ivailabTe  parch 


it)4  of  the  mam  Catca^us* 

:e  the  valley  on  the  north, 

-  rhanrf  eristics  of  a  border 

ouTh.    The  floor  of 

_  -level  beside  the  Caspian. 

,  -.  - — jpted  by  a  plateau  (sooo- 

3000  ft-  in  altitude)  along  the  southern  foothills  of  the  east  central 
Caucasus  in  the  region  known  as  Kakhrtis.  drained  by  the  Alaxan, 
a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Kura.  The  deep,  short  gorges  and  rim 
which  warn  the  southern  slopes  of  the  CaucasL-  -—  ■""■-»■■ 

Osseles,  Tushes,  Pshavs  and  Khevsurs  in  the  »_... ,     

'  '  ....        nj  p  apj  stony  alleys 

I  for  the  cultivation  of 
oaney,  even  up  10  amruaes  01  7000  ana  0000  ft.  above  toe  level  of 
the  sea;  but  cattle- breed  ins.  is  the  principal  resource  of  the  moun- 
taineers, whose  little  communities  are  olten  separated  from  one 
another  by  passes,  few  of  which  are  lower  than  10.000  it-  The 
steppes  along  the  bottom  of  the  principal  valley  are  for  the  most  part 
too  dry  to  be  cultivated  without  irrigation.     It  is  only  in  Knxhetia, 

the  plateau  of  Alaxsn.  chat  wheat,  millet  and  maiae  are  grown, 
and  orchards,  vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations  are  possible. 
Lower  down  the  valley  cattle-breedlof  Is  the  chief  source  of  wealth, 
while  in  the  small  towns  and  yillagea  oi  the  former  Georgia  n  kingdom 
various  petty  trades,  exhibiting  a  high  development  ofi artistic  taste 
and  technical  skill,  are  widely  diffused.  (The  slopes  of  the  Armenian 
highlands  are  clothed  with  fine  forests,  and  the  vtne  ■  grown  at  their 
base,  while  on  the  wide- stretching  steppes  the  Turko-Tatart  pasture 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  The  lower  part  of  the  Kura  valley  assume* 
the  character  of  a  dry  steppe,  the  rainfall  n *■"-- 
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Rion.  The  greatest  recradod  range  of  temperature 
is  at  invan  (altitude  iiao  It.),  namely,  of  64°  between  11  January 
averaged  n-s'andaii  August  average  of  78-8°  F.  At  Sukhum- 
kateh,  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  corresponding  range  is  only  37-3°, 
between  a  January  average  of  488°  and  an  August  average  of 
76- 1°.  The  highest  mean  temperatures  for  the  whole  year  are 
those  of  Lenkoran  (6o-j°)  and  of  Sukhtun-kaleh  anil  Poti  (about 
58°),  and  the  lowest  at  Ardahan  (5840  ft.),  in  the  province  of 
Kara,  namely,  37-9°.  and  at  GudaUr  (714s  ft.),  a  few  miles  south 
of  Kaabek,  namely,  380".  The  following  table  gives  particular* 
"' " """.at  a  few  typical  places: — 


Altitude. 


Annual 


1± 


In  respect  of  precipitation  the  entire  region  >f  Cauca. 

jr.  To  (he  former  belong  the  Black  Sea  littoral,  wr 
infall  averages  ;o  to  03  in.  annually,  and  the  valleya  ih 
ton  It  or  are  exposed  to  winds  blowing  off  it,  in  wh 
infall  varies,  however,  from  jo  in.  (Abbas-tuman,  Be 
60  (Kutais).    In  Lenkoran  also  the  rainfall  t\ 


1.  fall 


{Mozdok,  Pyatigorsk)  and  in  the 
Kirn  valley  (Trflis,  Novo-bayazet).  On  the  Armenian  highlands 
nd  on  the  steppes  north  of  Pyatigorsk  the  rainfall  is  less  than 
1  in  annually,  and  even  in  some  places  less  than  8  in.,  i.e.  at 

te  autumn,  in,  northern  Caucasia  and  in  Transcaucasia  in  spring 

id  summer,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  winter. 

flora  and  Fauna.— Plant- life,  in  audi  a  mountainous  country 

i   Caucasia,  being  intimately   dependent   upon  aspect  and 

titudc,  is  treated  under  Caucasus.    The  wild  animals  of 

aucasia  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  which  frequent 

the  mountainous  parts  of  centra]  Europe,  though  there  is  also  an 

lion  of  Asiatic  forms,  e.g.  the  tiger  (in  Lenkoran  only), 

lier.  hyaena  and  jackal    The  more  important  of  the  cami- 

i  which  haunt  the  forests,  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  are 

Bar  (I/raw  arifoi),  wolf,  lyni,  wild  cat  and  Iojj  {Vidpa 

wtia).    The   wild   boar  occurs  around    Borzhom.    The 

:hs  (Boi  una)  appears  to  exist  still  in  the  forests  of  the 

IB  Caucasus.    Of  interest  for  sportsmen,  as  well  as  serving 
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irthem  Caucasus  only.  Rodents  are  numerous,  the  mouse 
(Uui  lyJmlicus)  is  very  destructive,  and  beavers  are  met  with  in 
places.  The  birds  of  prey  are  the  same  as  those  of  central 
Europe,  and  include  the  sea  eagle,  alpine  vulture  (Gyps  fnhw), 
buzzard,  kites  (fiypatlus  barhalia  and  Ifitrvs  aler),  hawks 
'  £.  A stHrnisus). goshawk (A.palumbarius),  fish- hawk  (Pandwn 
iliallsi)  and  owls.  Among  the  smaller  birds  may  be  enumer- 
:cd  finches,  the  siskin,  bullfinch,  pipit,  titmouse,  wagtail,  lark, 
fine-tresled  wren,  hedge-sparrow,  com-wren,  nut-hatch,  starling, 
swallow,  martin,  swift,  thrush,  butcher  bird,  shrike,  dipper, 
yellow-hammer,  ortolan  and  a  warbler  (Aaenlor  alpinas).  The 
game  birds  consist  of  grouse,  blackcock,  moorhen,  quail  and 
partridge.  The  pheasant  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient 
ime{l>*fliri)of  the  Rion. 

In  the  seas  and  rivers  about  100  species  of  fishes  have  been 
lUtncratcd.  Of  these,  ttsspeciesare  Mediterranean,  zoarecom- 
on  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  remaining  species  are  peculiar  to 
e  Black  Sea.  The  most  useful  economically  are  several  spedesof 
urgeon  and  of  herring,  lrout,barbcl,chubb,  bream,  ray, sea- dace. 
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carp,  anchovy.  Insects  abound,'  especially  Coleoptera.  Flies, 
lice,  gadflies  and  mosquitoes  are  the  worst  of  the  insect  plagues. 
There  are  several  snakes,  including  the  viper  (Pdias  berus). 

Ethnology. — The  population  of  Caucasia  is  increasing  rapidly. 
In  1897  it  numbered  9,291,090,  of  whom  4,886,230  were  males 
and  4,404,867  were  females.  The  most  densely-peopled  provinces 
were  Kutais  and  Tiflis,  each  with  80  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile;  the  thinnest  the  Black  Sea  government  (30}  per  sq.  m.)# 
Terek  (31),  and  Kara  (39).  Of  the  total  population  3,725,543 
lived  in  northern  Caucasia  and  5,564,547  in  Transcaucasia 
.-(including  Daghestan).  In  the  latter  territorial  division  there 
exists  a  great  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  namely,  to  every 
100  males  only  86  females;  indeed  in  the  Black  Sea  government 
there  are  only  65*5  females  to  every  100  males.  Ethnologically 
the  population  belongs  to  a  great  variety  of  races.  The  older 
authorities  asserted  that  these  numbered  as  many  as  150,  or  even 
300;  the  more  recent  researches  of  Baron  P.  V.  Uslar,  F.  Anton 
von  Schiefner,  Zagursky,  and  others  have  greatly  reduced  this 
number;  but  even  then  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  represented. 

According  to  the  languages  spoken  the  populations  of  Caucasia 
admit  of  being  classified  as  follows,1  according  to  Senator  N. 
Trointsky,  president  of  the  Russian  Census  Committee  for  1897. 


Aryans  ...    4,901,412 

•Stow        • 3.183.870 

Great  Russians 

Little  Russians 

White  Russians 

Poles 

Germans 47.391 

Greeks 100,299 

Rumanians 7.232 

French  and  Italians 1435 

Lithuanians 6,687 

Lithuanians  proper  ...... 

Letts 

Iranians 315.695 

Persians ,  .j 

Talyshcs , 

Tates 

Ossctes 

Kurds 99.836 

Armenians 1,116,461 

Gypsies 3,041 

Semites 46,739 

Jews 40498 

Chaldaeans  (Aisors) 5,353 

Ural-Altaians  .       .    1,902,142 

Finns 7422 

Esthonians  ........ 

Turko-Tatars 1,879,908 ; 

Tatars 

Osmanli  Turks 

Nogai  Tatars 

Turkomans 

Bashkirs 

Chuvashes 

Kirghiz ■       .       . 

Sarts .       „■ 

Karachais  ........ 

Kumyks  ■ 

Kara-papaks      .  ..'."'. 

Kalmucks  ........ 

Caucasians  2,439,071 

Georgians   (including   Imcretians,   Gur- 
ians,  Svanetians,   Lazes,   Mingrel-V 

ians,  &c.) 1.352.455 

Circassians 

Cherkesses  (Adighch)  and  Kabardians  . 

Abkhasians         ........ 

Chechens •  274,318 

Chechens  proper        .      •. 

Ingushes1    

Kfctines 

Lesghians  •    600,514 

Avaro-Andians 

Darghis       ...;....." 

Kunns .'       „ 

Udins j 

Others 


1.829.793 

1*305.463 

19,642 

25,117 


5.121 
1,5" 

13.929 

34.994 

95.056 

171,716 


4.281 

I.509.785 

139419 

64.048 

24^22 

953 

4ii 
98 

158 
27,222 
83,408 
29,902 
14409 


144,847 
72,103 

336,496 

47409 

413 

212,692 
130,209 

159.213 
7,100 

9».3°o 


1  Premier  Recensement  ghtfral  de  la  population  de  I' empire  de  Russie, 
ed.  N.  Trointsky  (St  Petersburg,  1905, 2  vols.),  in  Russian  and  French. 

'Although  tnc  Ingushes  speak  a  Chechen  dialect,  they  have 
recently  been  proved  to  be,  anthropologically,  quite  a  distinct  race. 


Rtligion.'— Most  of  the  Russians  and  the  Georgians  belong  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  (over  4,000,000  in  all);  but  con* 
siderable  numbers  (estimated  at  nearly  1 22,000,  though  in  reality 
probably  a  good  many  more)  are  Nonconformists  of  different 
denominations.  Fhc  Georgian  Lazes  arc,  however,  Mussulmans. 
The  Armenians  are  Christians,  mostly  of  the  national  Gregorian 
Church  (979,566),  though  34,000  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Caucasian  races  (except  the  Gregorians),  together  with  the  Turks 
and  Tatars,  are  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunnite  sect  (2,021,300),  and 
the  Iranian  races  mostly  Mussulmans  of  the  Shiite  sect(S84,ioo). 
The  Kalmucks  and  other  Mongolic  tribes  are  Lamaists  (20,300), 
and  some  of  the  Kurds  profess  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Yezids. 

Industries. — The  principal  occupation  of  the  settled  inhabitants 
is  agriculture  and  of  the  nomadic  the  breeding  of  live  stock, 
including  camels.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is,  however, 
attended  in  many  parts  with  'great  difficulties  owing  to  the 
scanty  rainfall  and  the  very  primitive  implements  still  in  use, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kura  heavy  losses  are  frequently  incurred 
from  depredations  by  locusts.  But  where  irrigation  is  employed 
the  yield  of  crops  is  excellent.  Rye  and  wheat  are  the  most  im- 
portant crops  harvested  in  northern  Caucasia,  but  oats,  barley 
and  maize  are  also  cultivated,  whereas  in  Transcaucasia  the 
principal  crops  are  maize,  rice  tobacco.and  cotton.  The  rice  is 
grown  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Kura  and  m  Lenkoran;  the 
tobacco  in  the  Rion  valley  and  on  the  Black  Sea  coastlands,  also 
to  some  extent  in  Kuban;  and  the  cotton  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
Various  kinds  of  fodder  crops  are  grown  in  Transcaucasia,  such 
as  hay,  rye-grass  and  lucerne.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
54,000  acres  are  under  vineyards  in  northern  Caucasia  and  some 
278,000  acres  in  Transcaucasia,  the  aggregate  yield  of  wine  being 
30  million  gallons  annually.  The  best  wine  grows  in  Kakhetia, 
a  district  lying  north-cast  and  east  of  Tiflis;  this  district  alone 
yields  nearly  8  million  gallons  annually.  Large-  numbers  of 
mulberry  trees  are  planted  for  rearing  silkworms,  especially  in 
Kutais,  Erivan,  Elisavetpol  (Nukha)  and  Baku  (Shemakha); 
the  groves  occupy  nearly  150,000  acres,  and  the  winding  of  the 
silk  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  the  population. 
Melons  and  water-melons  are  also  important  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion. Sunflowers  are  very  extensively  grown  for  oil  in  the 
government  of  Kubafi  and  elsewhere,  and  also  some  flax. 
Liquorice  is  an  article  of  export.  Many  varieties  of  fruit 
are  grown,  especially  good  being  the  apricots,  peaches,  walnuts 
and  hazel  nuts.  A  limited  area. (not  more  than  n 50  acres) 
of  the  Black  Sea  coast  between  Sukhum-kaleh  and  Batum  is 
planted  with  the  tea-shrub,  which  succeeds  very  well.  In  the 
same  district  bamboos,  ramie-fibre  and  attar  (otto)  oi  roses 
are  cultivated. 

The  mining  industry  is  growing  rapidly  in  importance  in  spite  of 
costly  and  deficient  means  of  communication,  want  of  capital, 
and  lack  of  general  initiative.  So  far  the  principal  developments 
of  the  industry  have  been  in  the  governments  of  Kutais,  Batum, 
Elisavetpol  and  Kubafi.  Copper  ore  is  extracted  above  the 
Murgul  river  (some  30  m.  south  of  Batum),  at  Akhtala  south  of 
Tiflis,  and  at  Kcdabek  in  Elisavetpol;  manganese  to  a  consider- 
ably greater  extent  (over  400,000  tons  annually)  at  Chiaturi  in 
the  Kvirila  valley  in  Kutais.  Steam  coal  of  good  quality  is 
reported  to  exist  about  30  ra.  inland  from  the  open  roadstead  of 
Ochemchiri  in  Kutais,  but  it  is  not  mined.  About  50,000  tons  of 
coal  of  very  poor  quality  are,  however,  extracted  annually,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  salt  in  the  Armenian  highlands  and  in  Kubafi. 
Small  quantities  of  quicksilver,  sulphur  and  iron  are  obtained. 
But  all  these  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  mineral  oil 
industry  of  Baku,  which  in  normal  times  yields  annually  between 
ten  and  eleven  million  tons  of  crude  oil  (naphtha).  A  good  deal 
of  this  is  transported  by  gravitation  from  Baku  to  Batum  on  the 
Black  Sea  by  means  of  a  pipe  laid  overland.  The  Tefined  oil  is 
exported  as  kerosene  or  petroleum,  the  heavier  refuse  {matut)  is 
used  as  fuel.  Naphtha  is  also  obtained,  though  in  much  smaller 
quantities,  in  Terek  and  Kubafi,  in  Tiflis  and  Daghestan. 
Numerous  mineral  springs  (chalybeate  and  sulphurous)  exist 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus  ranges,  e.g.  at  Pyatigorsk, 
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Zhetesnovodsk,  Essen  tukl,  and  Kislovodsk  in  Terek,  and  at 
Tiflis,  Abbastuman  and  Borzhom  in  the  government  of 
Tlflis. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  confined  to  a  few  articles  and 
commodities,  such  as  cement,  tea,  tin  cans  (for  oil),  cotton  goods, 
oil  refineries,  tobacco  factories,  flour-mills,  silk-winding  mills 
(especially  at  Shusha  and  Jebrail  in  the  south  of  Elisavetpol), 
distilleries  and  breweries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  in- 
dustries are  extensively  carried  on  and  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  artistic  taste.  Carpets  (especially  at  Shusha), 
silk,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  felts  and  fur  cloaks  are  made, 
and  small  arms  in  Daghestan  and  at  Tiflis,  Nukha  and  Sukhum- 
kaleh;  silversmiths'  work  at  Tiflis,  Akhaltsikh  and  Kutais; 
pottery  at  Elisavetpol  and  Shusha;  leather  shoe-making  at 
Alexandropol,  Nukha,  Elisavetpol,  Shusha  and  Tiflis;  saddlery 
at  Sukhum-kakh  and  Ochemchiri  on  the  Black  Sea  and  at  Temir- 
khan-shura  in  Daghestan;  and  copper  work  at  Derbent  and 
Alexandropol.  But  industries  of  every  description  were  most 
seriously  crippled  by  the  spirit  of  turbulence  and  disorder  which 
manifested  itself  throughout  Transcaucasia  in  the  years  1004- 
1906,  accentuated  as  they  were  further  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
long-footed  racial  enmities  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Tatars, 
especially  at  Baku  in  1905. 

Commerce.— The  exports  through  the  Black  Sea  ports  of 
Batum,  Poti  and  Novo-rossfysk  average  in  value  a  Kttic  over 
£10,000,000  annually,  though  showing  a  tendency  to  increase 
slightly.  By  far  the  most  important  commodity  is  petroleum, 
fully  one-half  of  the  total  value.  In  addition  large  quantities  are 
shipped  at  Baku  direct  for  the  Volga  and  the  Transcasplan  port 
of  Krasnovodsk.  The  export  that  comes  next  in  vahie  is  silk, 
and  after  it  may  be  named  wheat,  barley,  manganese  ore,  maize, 
wool,  oilcake,  carpets,  rye,  oats,  liquorice  and  timber.  The 
Import  trade  reaches  nothing  like  the  same  value,  and  what  there 
Is  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Batum.  The  annual  average 
value  may  be  put  at  not  quite  £2,000,000,  machinery  and  tin-plate 
being  a  long  way  the  most  important  items.  There  is  further  a 
small  transit  trade  through  Transcaucasia,  from  Persia  to  the 
value  of  less  than  half  a  million  sterling  annually,  and  chiefly  in 
carpets,  cocoons  and  silk,  wool,  rice  and  boxwood;  and  further 
a  sea-borne  trade  between  Persia  and  Caucasian  ports  (Baku 
and  Petrovsk)  to  the  value  of  over  1}  millions  sterling  in 
all.  The  very  extensive  internal  trade  with  Russia  can  only  be 
mentioned. 

Railways. — The  principal  approach  to  Caucasia  from  Russia  by 
rail  is  the  line  that  runs  from  Rostov-on-Don  to  Vladikavkaz  at 
the  foot  of  the  central  Caucasus  range.  Thence,  or  rather  from 
the  junction  of  Beslan,  14  m.  north  of  Vladikavkaz,  the  main  line 
proceeds  east  of  Petrovsk  on  the  Caspian,  and  from  Petrovsk 
skirts  the  shore  southwards  as  far  as  Baku,  the  distance  from 
Vladikavkaz  to  Baku  being  414  m.  This  railway,  together  with 
the  driving  roads  over  the  Caucasus  mountains  via  the  Mamison 
pass  (the  Ossetic  military  road)  and  the  Darial  pass  (the  Georgian 
military  road),  and  the  route  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Poti  or 
Batum  are  the  chief  means  of  communication  between  southern 
Russia  and  Transcaucasia.  Baku  and  Batum  (also  Poti)  arc 
connected  by  another  main  line,  560  m.  long,  which  traverses 
the  valleys  of  the  Kura  and  the  Rion,  south  of  the  Caucasus. 
From  Tim's,  nearly  midway  on  this  last  line,  a  railway  proceeds 
south  as  far  as  Erivan  (234  m.),  with  a  branch  to  Kars  (48  m.). 
The  Erivan  line  is  being  continued  into  Persia,  namely,  to 
Tabriz  via  Julf a  on  the  Aras. 

History. — To  the  ancient  Greeks  Caucasia,  and  the  mighty 
range  which  dominates  it,  were  a  region  of  mystery  and  romance. 
It  was  there  that  they  placed  the  scene  of  the  sufferings  of  Prome- 
theus (vide  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Vinctus),  and  there,  in  the 
land  of  Colchis,  which  corresponds  to  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  that 
they  sent  the  Argonauts  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Outside  the 
domain  of  myth,  the  earliest  connexion  of  the  Greeks  with  that 
part  of  the  world  would  appear  to  have  been  through  the  mari- 
time colonies,  such  as  Dioscurias,  which  the  Milesians  founded  on 
the  Black  Sea  coast  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  For  more  than 
two  thousand  years  the  most  powerful  state  in  Caucasia  was  that 


of  Georgia  (q.v.),  the  authentic  history  of  which  begins  with  its 
submission  to  Alexander  the  Great  in  323  B.C.  The  southern 
portion  of  Transcaucasia  fell  during  the  1st  century  B.C.  under 
the  sway  of  Armenia,  and  with  that  country  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  so  eventually  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
During  the  3rd  century  a.d.  Georgia  and  Armenia  were  invaded 
and  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  Khazars,  and  then  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  this  border- 
land between  Europe  and  Asia  were  the  refuge,  or  the  resting- 
place,  of  successive  waves  of  migration,  as  people  after  people 
and  tribe  after  tribe  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  pressure 
of  stronger  races  harassing  them  in  the  rear.  The  Huns,  for 
instance,  and  the  Avars  appeared  in  the  6th  century,  and  the 
Mongols  in  the  13  th.  In  the  zoth  century  bands  of  Varangians 
or  Russified  Scandinavians  sailed  out  of  the  Volga  and  coasted 
along  the  Caspian  until  they  had  doubled  the  Apsheron  peninsula, 
when  they  landed  and  captured  Barda,  the  chief  town  of  Caucasian 
Albania. 

But,  apart  from  Georgia,  historical  interest  in  Caucasia  centres 
in  the  long  and  persistent  attempts  which  the  Russians  made 
to  conquer  it,  and  the  heroic,  though  unavailing,  resistance 
offered  by  the  mountain  races,  more  especially  the  Circassian 
and  Lesghian  tribes.  Russian  aggression  began  somewhat 
early  in  the  18th  century,  when  Peter  the  Great,  establishing 
his  base  at  Astrakhan  on  the  Volga,  and  using  the  Caspian  for 
bringing  up  supplies  and  munitions  of  war,  captured  Derbent 
from  the  Persians  in  1722,  and  Baku  in  the  following  year. 
But  these  conquests,  with  others  made  at  the  expense  of  Persia, 
were  restored  to  the  latter  power  after  Peter's  death,  a  dozen 
years  later.  At  that  period  the  Georgians  were  divided  into 
various  petty  principalities,  the  chief  of  which  were  Imeretia 
and  Georgia  (Kharthlia),  owing  at  times  a  more  or  less  shadowy 
allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  at  Constantinople. 
In  1770,  during  the  course  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
the  Russians  crossed  over  the  Caucasus  and  assisted  the  Imerc- 
tians  to  resist  the  Turks,  and  from  the  time  of  the  ensuing  peace 
of  Kuchuk-kainarji  the  Georgian  principalities  looked  to  their 
powerful  northern  neighbour  as  their  protector  against  the 
southern  aggressors  the  Turks.  In  1783  George  XIII.,  prince  of 
Georgia  and  Mingrclia,  formally  put  himself  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Russia,  and  after  his  death  Georgia  was  converted  (1801) 
into  a  Russian  province.  The  same  fate  overtook  Imeretia  nine 
years  later.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  also  subdued  the 
Ossctes  (1802)  and  the  Lesghian  tribes  (1803)  of  the  middle 
Caucasus.  By  the  peace  of  Gulistan  in  1813  Persia  ceded  to 
Russia  several  districts  in  eastern  Caucasia,  from  Lenkoran 
northwards  to  Derbent.  Nevertheless  the  mountain  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  higher  parts  of  the  Caucasus  were  still  independent, 
and  their  subjugation  cost  Russia  a  sustained  effort  of  thirty 
years,  during  the  course  of  which  her  military  commanders  were 
more  than  once  brought  almost  to  the  point  of  despair  by  the 
tenacity,  the  devotion  and  the  adroitness  and  daring  which  the 
mountaineers  displayed  in  a  harassing  guerilla  warfare.  The 
animating  spirit  of  their  resistance  was  Shamyl  (Samuel),  a 
chief  and  priest  of  the  Lcsghians,  who,  a  Mahommedan,  pro- 
claimed a  "  holy  war  "  against  the  "  infidel  "  aggressors.  At 
first  the  Russians  were  able  to  continue  their  policy  of  conquest 
and  annexation  without  serious  check.  After  acquiring  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  partly  from  Persia  in 
1828  and  partly  from  Turkey  in  1829,  Russia  crushed  a  rising 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  Caspian  coast  districts  of  Daghestan 
on  the  north  of  the  Caucasus.  This  took  place  during  the  years 
1831-1832.  The  next  seven  years  were  occupied  with  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Abkhazians  along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  of 
other  Circassian  tribes  in  the  west  Meanwhile  Shamyl  had 
roused  the  Lesghian  tribes  farther  east  and  begun  his  twenty 
years'  struggle  for  freedom,  a  struggle  which  called  forth  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  More 
than  once  he  escaped,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  httle  short  of 
marvellous,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Russians  when  they  held  him 
closely  invested  in  some  mountain  fastness,  as  at  Himry  in  1831, 
at  Akhiugo  in  2839,  and  again  at  the  same  stronghold  in  1840. 
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The  general  who  it  last  broke  the  back  of  the  long  opposition  of 
the  prophet-chief  of  the  Lesghians  was  Prince  Baryatinsky,  who 
after  three  years  of  strenuous  warfare  succeeded  in  capturing 
Shamyl's  stronghold  of  Weden,  and  then  in  surrounding  that 
chieftain  himself  on  the  inaccessible  rocky  platform  of  Gunib 
in  the  heart  of  Daghestan.  There  the  hitherto  indomitable 
champion  of  Caucasian  independence  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
the  Russians  on  the  6th  of  September  1859.  Nevertheless  the 
spirit  of  resistance  in  these  stubborn  mountaineers  was  not  finally 
broken  until  1864,  when  the  Russians  eventually  stifled  all  op- 
position in  the  difficult  valleys  and  glens  of  the  western  Caucasus. 
But  this  was  followed,  during  the  next  fourteen  years,  by  the 
wholesale  emigration  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Circassians, 
who  sought  an  asylum  in  Turkish  territory,  leaving  their  native 
region  almost  uninhabited  and  desolate,  a  condition  from  which 
it  has  not  recovered  even  at  the  present  day.  During  the  Russo~ 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78  the  self-exiled  Circassians  and  other 
Caucasian  mountaineers,  supported  by  a  force  of  14,000  Turks, 
made  a  determined  attempt  to  wrest  their  native  glens  from  the 
power  of  Russia;  but,  after  suffering  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  General  Alkhazov,  the  Turks  withdrew,  and  were  accompanied 
by  some  30,000  Abkhasians,  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  A  few 
months  later  the  Lesghians  in  Daghestan,  -who  had  risen  in 
revolt,  were  defeated  and  their  country  once  more  reduced  to 
obedience.  By  the  ensuing  peace  of  Adrianople,  Russia  still 
farther  enlarged  her  Transcaucasian  territories  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  districts  of  Kara,  Batum  and  Ardahan.  After  a  peaceful 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Armenian  subjects  of 
Russia  in  Transcaucasia  were  filled  with  bitterness  and  discontent 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  properties  of  their  national  (Gregorian) 
church  by  the  Russian  treasury.  Nor  were  their  feelings  more 
than  half  allayed  by  the  arrangement  which  made  their  ecclesias- 
tics salaried  officers  of  the  Russian  state.  This  ferment  of  unrest, 
which  was  provoked  in  the  years  1003-1904,  was  exacerbated 
in  the  winters  that  followed  by  the  renewed  outbreak  of  the 
century-long  racial  feud  between  the  Tatars  and  the  Armenians  at 
Baku  and  other  places.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  region 
between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Perso-Turkish  frontier  on  the 
south,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  one  side  to  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  other,  was  embroiled  in  a  civil  war  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  ruthless  character,  the  inveterate  racial  animosities  of  the 
combatants  being  in  both  cases  inflamed  by  religious  fanaticism. 
Complete  anarchy  prevailed  at  the  worst  centres  of  disorder,  as 
Baku  and  Batum,  the  imperial  authorities  being  more  powerless 
to  preserve  even  the  semblance  of  order  than  they  were  in  the 
interior  of  Russia.  Many  of  the  oil  wells  at  Baku  were  burned, 
and  massacres  took  place  at  that  town,  at  Shusha,  at  Erivan, 
at  Tiflis,  at  Batum,  at  Jebrail  and  at  other  places.  An  end  was 
put  to  these  disorders  only  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
contestants,  alike  horrified  and  exhausted  by  the  fierce  outburst 
of  passion,  in  September  1905.  (J.  T.  Be.) 

CAUCASUS,  a  mountain  range  of  Asia,  wholly  within  the 
Russian  empire,  stretching  north-west  to  south-east  from  the 
Strait  of  Kerch  (between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov)  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  over  a  length  of  000  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  30  to  140  m.  In  its  general  character  and  conformation  the 
Caucasus  presents  a  doser  analogy  with  the  Pyrenees  than  with 
the  Alps.  Its  general  uniformity  of  direction,  its  comparatively 
narrow  width,  and  its  wdl-denned  limits  towards  both  south  and 
north  are  all  features  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  former. 
The  range  of  the  Caucasus,  like  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  maintains 
for  considerable  distances  a  high  average  elevation,  and  is  not 
deft  by  deep  trenches,  forming  natural  passes  across  the  range, 
such  as  are  common  in  the  Alps.  In  both  ranges,  too,  some  of  the 
highest  summits  stand  on  spun  of  the  main  range,  not  on  the 
main  range  itself;  as  Mont  Perdu  and  Maladetta  lie  couth  of  the 
msin.bcckbone  of  the  Pyrenees,  so  Mount  Elbrus  and  Kasbek, 
Dykh-taa,  Koshtan-tau,  Janga-tsn  and  Shkara— all  amongst 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Caucasus— stand  on  a  subsidiary  rang* 
north  of  the  principal  range  or  on  spurs  connecting  the  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  arrangement  of 
the  drainage  waters  of  the  Caucasus  with  those  of  the  Alps.  In 


both  orographies!  systems  the  principal  rivers  start  nearly  afl 
together  from  a  central  nucleus,  and  in  both  cases  they  radiate 
to  opposite  quarters  of  the  compass;  but  whereas  in  the  Alps 
the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  flowing  south-west  and  north-east 
respectively,  follow  longitudinal  valleys,  and  the  Aar  and  the 
Ticino,  flowing  north-west  and  south-east  respectively,  follow 
transverse  valleys,  in  the  Caucasus  the  streams  which  flow 
south-west  and  north-east,  namely,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rion  and  the  Terek,  travel  along  transverse  valleys,  and 
those  of  the  Kura  and  the  Kuban,  flowing  south-east  and 
north-west  respectively,  traverse  longitudinal  valleys.  For 
purposes  of  description  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  range 
in  four  sections,  a  western,  a  middle  with  two  subsections,  and 
an  eastern. 

1.  Western  Caucasus.  This  section,  extending  from  the 
Strait  of  Kerch  to  Mount  Elbruz  in  42°  40'  E.,  is  over  420  m. 
long,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  at  only  a  short  distance  from  it.  Between  the  main  range 
and  the  sea  there  intervene  at  least  two  parallel  ranges  separated 
by  deep  glens,  and  behind  it  a  third  subsidiary  parallel  range, 
likewise  separated  by  a  deep  trough-like  valley,  and  known  as 
the  Bokovoi  Khrebet.  All  these  ranges  are  shorn  through  trans- 
versely by  numerous  glens  and  gorges,  and,  the  rainfall  being 
heavy  and  the  exposure  favourable,  they  are  densely  clothed 
with  vegetation.  Many  of  the  spurs  or  broken  segments  of  ranges 
thus  formed  abut  steeply  upon  the  Black  Sea,  so  that  this 
littoral  region  is  on  the  whole  very  nigged  and  not  readily 
accessible,  especially  as  the  general  elevations  are  considerable* 
The  seaward  flanking  ranges  run  up  to  4000  ft.  and  more,  and  in 
many  places  shoot  out  cliffs  which  overhang  the  coast  some 
3000-3000  ft  sheer,  while  the  main  range  gradually  ascends  to 
10,000-13,000  ft.  as  it  advances  eastwards,  the  principal  peaks 
being  Fisht  (8040  ft),  Oshten  (9210  ft),  Shugux  (10,640  ft.),  and 
Psysh  (12,435  ft.).  And  whereas  the  main  range  is  built  up  of 
hard  eruptive  or  crystalline  rocks,  the  subsidiary  chains  are 
composed  of  softer  (Cretaceous  and  Tertiary)  laminated  forma- 
tions, which  easily  become  disintegrated  and  dislocated.  The 
snow-line  runs  here  at  about  0000  ft  on  the  loftiest  summits,  and 
east  of  Oshten  the  crest  of  the  main  range  is  oapped  with 
perpetual  snow  and  carries  many  hanging  glaciers,  while  larger 
glaciers  creep  down  the  principal  valleys.  The  passes  lie  at 
relatively  great  altitudes  and  are  few  in  number,  so  that 
although  the  northern  versants  of  the  various  range*  all  have 
a  tolerably  gentle  slope,  communication  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Kuban,  and  the  low  steppe  country 
beyond,  is  the  reverse  of  easy.  The  more  important  passes, 
proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  Pshekh  ($435  ft)  west  of 
Oshten,  and  Shetlib  (6060  ft)  east  of  Oshten,  Pseashfca 
(6880  ft)  east  of  Shuguz,  Sancbar  (7000  ft)  west  of  Psysh; 
and  between  the  last-named  mountain  and  Elbruz,  facilitating 
communication  between  Sukhum-Kaleh  (and  the  coast  as 
far  as  Pot!)  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kubafi,  are  the 
passes  of  Marukh  (11,500  ft),  Klukhor  (0450  ft)  and  Nakhar 
(061  s  ft.). 

Floral The  southern  exposure  of  this  littoral  region,  the 
shelter  afforded  against  the  bitter  winds  of  the  north  by  the 
lofty  Caucasus  range,  and  the  copious  rainfall  all  combine  to 
foster  a  luxuriant  and  abundant  vegetation.  The  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  flora  of  this  region  is  the  predominance 
of  arborescent  growths;  forests  cover  in  fact  56%  of  the  area, 
and  are  not  only  dense  but  laced  together  with  climbing  and 
twining  plants.  The  commonest  species  of  trees  are  such  as 
grow  in  central  Europe,  namely,  ash,  fir,  pine,  beech,  acacia, 
maple,  birch,  box,  chestnut,  laurel,  holm-oak,  poplar,  elm,  lime, 
yew,  elder,  willow,  oak.  The  common  box  is  especially  prevalent, 
but  the  preponderating  species  are  Coniferat,  including  the 
Caucasian  species  Pinus  halepcnsis  and  P.  insignts.  The  com- 
monest firs  are  Abies  nordmatmia  and  A.  orientolis.  There  are 
two  native  oaks,  Querent  pontic**  and  Q.  sessiiyhro.  A  great 
variety  of  shrubs  grow  on  these  slopes  of  the  western  Caucasus, 
chiefly  the  following  spedes,  several  of  which  are  indigenous*— 
Rho&dmdrxm  ponticum,  AsaUo  pontic*,  Ar&cttUa  maqui^  AgtH 
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Cep&alaria  taJarUs.  Cototuasltr  pyracantka,  Citrm 
Diostvns  cbtnum.  Ficut  carica,  IUicium  ankat*m. 
Mm,  Pkiladdfhiu  cnrmoriw, 


Lifustrum  cavcasicum,  Punica  panaium, 
Pyrm  lalicifoiia,  Rkiu  cotimu  and  si  . 
Aquatic  plants  thrive  excellently  and  occur  in  great  variety. 
The  following  purely  Caucasian  specie  also  grow  on  the  coast — 
five  species  of  spearwort,  three  of  saiilrage,  Asia  caucosko, 
Vioscana  cauauia,  Echinops  raddcanui,  Hcdtra  cotcika,  HtlU- 
tarui  caucaska  and  Paicedenum  taucaskum.  Here  too  an 
found  many  of  the  more  beautiful  open-air  flowering  plants  of 
a  shrubby  character,  e.g.  magnolia,  azalea,  camellia,  begonia 
and  paulownia.  Among  the  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs  the 
most  valuable  economically  are  the  vine,  peach,  pomegranate, 
fig,  olive  (up  to  r  500  ft.  above  sea-level),  chestnut,  apricot,  apple, 
pear,  plum,  cherry,  melon,  tea  (on  the  coast  between  Sukhurn- 
Kalehand  Batum),  maize  (yielding  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants), wheat  (up  to  6000  ft),  potatoes,  peas,  currants,  cotton, 
rice,  colza  and  tobacco-  Before  the  Russian  conquest  the  native 
inhabitants  of  this  region  were  Kabardiana,  Circassians  (Adigheh) 
and  Abkhazians,  also  a  Circassian  race.  But  half  a  millio-  -* 
le  being  Mahoi 
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between.  iS&t  and  1878,  and  the  country  whe 
remained  for  the  most  part  unoccupied  until  alter  me  Beginning 
of  the  iolh  century.  Then,  however,  the  Russian  government 
held  out  inducements  to  settlers,  and  (best  have  been  responded 
to  by  Ruseians,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Rumanians,  but  the 
process  of  repeopfing  the  long  deserted"  territory  is  slow  and 
difficult.  The  coast-line  is  remarkably  regular,  there  being  no 
deep  bays  and  lew  seaports.  The  best  accommodation  that 
these  latter  afford  consists  of  more  or  less  open  roadsteads,  e.r, 
Novo-roflSiysk,  Gelenjik,  Anapa,  Sukhum-Kelch,  Poti  and 
Batum.  Along  the  coast  a  string  of  summer  bathing  resorts  is 
springing  up  similar  to  those  that  dot  the  south-east  coast  of 
the  Crimea.  The  most  promising  of  these  little  seaside  places 
are  Anapa,  Gelenjik  and  Gagry. 

1.  Midoix  Caucasus:  (a)  Waltm  Hal!.— This  sub-section, 
with  a  length  of  100  m.,  reaches  from  Mount  Elbruz  to  Kasbek 
and  the  Pass  of  Darlal.  It  contains  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
entire  range,  fully  a  dozen  exceeding  Mont  Blanc  in  attitude  (see 
table  below). 
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as  a  rule  rise  on  the  main  range,  but  in  many  cases  on  the  short 
spurs  that  link  it  with  the  Bokovoi  Khrebet  and  other  subsidiary 
ranges. 

"  The  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,"  writes  Mr  Douglas  W. 
Freshfield,1  "  consists  of  a  number  of  short  parallel  or  curved  horse- 
shoe ridges,  crowned  with  rocky  peaks  and  enclosing  basins  filled  by 
the  ntots  of  great  glaciers.  ...  On  either  side  ol  the  main  chain 
the  same  succession  is  repeated,  with  one  important  difference.  On 
the  north  the  schists  come  first,  sometimes  rising  into  peaks  and 
ridges  in  a  state  of  ruin  .  .  .  but  more  often  worn  to  rolling  downs; 
then  the  limestone  range — writing-desk  mountains  that  turn  their 
steep  fronts  to  the  central  snows;  lastly  low  Cretaceous  foothills, 
that  sink  softly  into  the  steppe.  But  on  the  south  side  the  crystal- 
line rocks  are  succeeded  by  a  broad  belt  of  slates,  as  to  the  age  of 
which  the  evidence  is  at  present  conflicting  and  the  opinion  of 
geologists  divided.  East  of  Adai-khokh,  by  what  seems  a  strange 
freak  of  nature,  the  granitic  [main]  range  is  rent  over  and  over  again 
to  its  base  by  gorges,  the  watershed  being  transferred  to  the  parallel 
chain  of  day  slates  .  .  .  which  has  followed  it  from  the  Black  Sea, 
attaining  on  its  way  the  height  of  13*45)0  ft.  in  the  Laila,  and  limiting 
the  great  parallel  basins  of  the  Rion,  Ingur  and  Skcnis  Shall 
[  «Tskhcnis-Tskhali] . . ."  "  At  the  base  of  the  central  core  of  the 
chain  spread  (to  the  north)  broad,  smooth,  grassy  downs,  the  pastures 
of  the  Turk  and  the  Ossete.  .  .  .  Their  ridges  attain  to  9000  to 
10,000  ft.  They  are  composed  of  friable  crystalline  schists.  .  .  . 
Beyond  these  schists  rises  a  broken  wall  of  limestone,  cleft  to  the 
base  by  gorges,  through  which  flow  the  mountain  torrents,  and 
capped  by  pale  precipitous  battlements,  which  face  the  central 
chain  at  a  height  of  1 1 ,000  to  12,000  ft.  Beyond,  again,  lies  a  broad 
furrow,  or  '  longitudinal  fold,'  as  geologists  call  it  parallel  to  the 
ridges,  and  then  rises  the  last  elevation,  a  belt  of  low  calcareous 
hills,  on  which,  here  and  there  among  the  waves  of  beech  forest, 
purple  or  blue  with  distance,  a  white  cuff  retains  its  local  colour  and 
shines  like  a  patch  of  fresh  snow.  Beyond,  once  more  beyond, 
spreads  the  Scythian  steppe,  not  the  dead  level  of  Lombardy,  but 
an  expanse  of  long  low  modulations,  Which  would  be  reckoned  Jbills 
in  our  home  countiest  seamed  by  long  shining  ribbons,  which  mark 
the  courses  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Terek.  .  .  .  Southwards  too, 
immediately  under  the  snows,  we  find  '  crystalline  schists,'  smooth 
grassy  heights,  separated  by  shallow  trenches,  which  form  the  lesser 
undulations  of  the  three  basins,  the  drei  Lang/mkockthdler  Imerituns 
ofDrRadde.  These  basins  or  '  longitudinal  folds'  are  enclosed  on 
the  south  by  the  long  high  ridge  of  dark  slates,  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  crystalline  [main]  chain  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sukhum-Kale  to  the  Krestovaya  Cora  [pass  of  Darial.]  Behind  this 
slate  crest  spreads  a  confused  multitude  of  hills,  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous in  their  formation.  .  .  .  Their  outer  edge,  distant  some 
So  to  40  m.  from  the  snows,  is  marked  by  a  limestone  belt,  lower  and 
!ss  continuous  than  that  on  the  north,  which  frames  the  gorges  of 
the  Rion,  and  rises  in  the  Kuamli  (6353  ft.)  and  Nakarala  U774  ft.) 
near  Kutais,  its  best  known  elevations."  *  It  may  be  added  that, 
south  of  the  central  watershed,  the  strata,  both  Mesozoic  and 
Palaeozoic,  are  compressed,  crumpled,  faulted  and  frequently  over- 
folded,  with  their  apices  pointing  to  the  south. 

Glaciers. — As  a  rule  the  snow-line  runs  at  0500  to  10,000  ft 
on  the  northern  face  and  1000  ft.  higher  on  the  southern  face. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  all  over  nine  hundred  glaciers 
in  this  section  of  the  range,  and  although  they  often  rival  those 
of  the  Alps  in  size,  they  do  not  descend  generally  to  such  low 
altitudes  as  the  latter.  The  best  known  axe  the  Besingi  or  Ullu, 
between  Dykh-tau  and  Janga-tau,  io§  m.  long,  covering  an 
area  of  31  sq.  m.,  and  descending  to  6535  ft.  above  sea-level; 
Lcksyr,  situated  south  of  Adyr-su-bashi,  7$  m.  long,  10  sq.  m. 
in  area,  and  creeping  down  to  as  low  as  5690  ft.,  this  being  the 
lowest  point  to  which  any  glacier  descends  on  the  south  side  of 
the  range;  Tseya  or  Zca,  descending  6  m.  from  the  Adai-khokh 
to  an  altitude  of  6730  ft.;  Karagom,  from  the  same  mountain, 
9}  m.  long,  14  sq.  m.  in  area  and  reaching  down  to  5790  ft., 
the  lowest  on  the  north  side;  Dycvdorak  or  Devdorak,  from 
Kasbek,  2}  m.  long,  its  lower  end  at  7530  ft.;  Khaldch  or  Geresho 
4}  m.  long,  from  Shkara  and  Janga-tau;  Tuyber  from  Tetnuld, 
6}  m.  long,  area  21  sq.  m.,  and  reachingdownto6s6s  ft.;  Tsanner 
or  Zanner,  the  same  length  and  the  same  area,  but  stopping  short 
240  ft.  higher,  likewise  given  off  by  Tetnuld;  while  between  that 
peak,  Adish  and  Gestola  originates  the  Adish  or  Lardkhat 
glacier,  5  m.  long  and  terminating  at  7450  ft.  The  total  area 
covered  by  glaciers  in  the  central  Caucasus  is  estimated  at  625 
to  650  sq.  m.,  the  longest  being  the  Maliev  on  Kasbek,  36  m. 
long;  but  according  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Rossikov  several 
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of  the  largest  glaciers  are  shrinking  or  retreating,  the  Tseya 
at  the  rate  of  something  like  40-45  ft  per  annum. 

Passes. — It  is  in  this  section  that  the  entire  mountain  system 
is  narrowest,  and  here  it  is  that  (apart  from  the  "  gate  "  at 
Derbent  dose  beside  the  Caspian)  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication exist  between  north  and  south,  between  the  steppes 
of  southern  Russia  and  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor. 
These  means  of  communication  are  the  passes  of  Darial  and 
Mamison.  Over  the  former,  which  lies  immediately  east  of 
Kasbek,'  runs  the  Georgian  military  road  (made  1811-1864) 
from  Vladikavkaz  to  Tiflis,  cutting;  through  the  mountains  by 
a  gorge  (8  m.  long)  of  singular  beauty,  shut  in  by  precipitous 
mountain  walls  nearly  6000  ft.  high,  and  so  narrow  that  there  is 
only  just  room  for  the  carriage-road  and  the  brawling  river 
Terek  side  by  side.  The  pass  by  which  this  road  crosses  the 
main  range,  farther  south,  is  known  as  the  Krestovaya  Gora 
(Mountain  of  the  Cross)  and  lies  7805  ft  above  sea-leveL  The 
Mamison  Pass,  over  which  runs  the  Ossetic  military  road  (made 
passable  for  vehicles  in  1889)  from  the  Terek(below  Vladikavkaz) 
to  Kutais  in  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  skirting  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Adai-khokh,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  92/0  ft.  and  is  situated  a  little 
south  of  the  main  range.  Scarce  any  of  the  remaining  passes 
in  this  west-central  region  are  better  than  mountain  paths; 
horses  can  traverse  the  best  of  them  only  during  a  few  weeks  in 
the  height  of  summer.  They  mostly  range  at  altitudes  of  9000- 
12,500  ft.,  and  between  the  pass  of  Nakhar  in  the  west  and  that 
of  Mamison  in  the  east  there  is  not  a  single  pass  below  ro,ooo  ft 
The  best  known  in  this  section  are  the  three  Baksan  passes  of 
Chiper  (10,800  and  10,720  ft.),  Bassa  (9950  ft.)  and  Donguz-orun 
(10,490  ft),  south  of  Elbruz;  those  of  Becho  (11,070  ft), 
Akh-su  (12,465  ft),  Bak  (10,220  ft),  Adyr-su  (12,305  ft)  and 
Bezingi  (10,090  ft),  between  Elbruz  and  Dykh-tau;  and  those 
of  Shari-vizk  (11,560  ft),  Edena,  Pasis-mta  or  Godivizk  (11,270 
ft),  Shtulu-vizk  (10,860  ft),  Fytnargyn  (11,130  ft),  between 
Dykh-tau  and  Adai-khokh;  the  Bakh-fandak  (9570  ft.),  between 
Adai-khohk  and  Kasbek;  and  the  two  Karaul  passes  (11,680 
and  11,270  ft.)  and  Gurdzi-vizk  (10,970  ft),  connecting  the  valley 
of  the  Urukh  with  that  of  the  Rion.  The  most  frequented  pass 
in  Svanetia  is  that  of  Latpari  (9260  ft.),  situated  in  the  first  of  the 
southern  subsidiary  ranges  mentioned  above,  and  thus  connect- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Ingur  with  the  valley  of  theTskhenis-Tsknali. 

Flora.'— In  this  section  of  the  range  again  the  southern  slopes 
are  clothed  with  vegetation  of  remarkable  luxuriance  and 
richness,  more  especially  in  the  region  of  Svanetia  (42°-43°  E.). 
Not  only  are  the  plants  bigger  than  they  grow  in  the  Alps,  but 
the  blossoms  are  more  abundant  Here  again  forests  of  Conifera* 
predominate,  especially  on  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes; 
and  the  other  distinguishing  features  of  the  flora  are  gigantic 
male  ferns  (AspidiumfiU*~mas)t  Paris  incomplete  (a  member  of 
the  Trilliaceae),  Usnea  or  tree-moss,  box,  holly  (Ilex  aqui folium), 
Lilimn  monodctpfmm  and  many  of  the  familiar  herbaceous 
plants  which  flower  in  English  gardens,  though  here  they  grow 
to  an  altogether  extraordinary  size — "  monkshoods,  Ccpkalaria, 
Mulgedia  and  groundsels,  among  which  men  on  horseback  might 
play  at  hide  and  seek  without  stooping  "  (E.  Levier).  Other 
prominent  species  are  Campanula,  Pyrethrnm,  aconite,  CepkaHis, 
speedwell,  AlchemiUa  sericea,  Centaurea  macroccphala,  Primula 
grandis  and  a  species  of  primrose.  And  the  great  height  (13,000 
ft.)  at  which  the  flowering  plants  blossom  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  great  beauty  and  abundance  of  the  flowers.  Species 
which  grow  on  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  slopes 
ascend  2000  ft.  higher  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former.  Walnuts 
grow  up  to  an  altitude  of  5400  ft,  the  vine  and  mulberry  up  to 
3250  ft.,  the  Kme  and  ash  to  4000  ft  The  forests  extend  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  limestone  gorges.  Above  that  the  crystalline 
schists  are  bare  of  tree  vegetation.  The  upper  limit  of  arborescent 
vegetation  is  considered  to  run  at  7000-7500  ft.,  of  shrubs  such 
as  rhododendrons  at  8500  ft,  and  of  pasture-lands  up  to  9000  ft 
The  principal  cultivated  varieties  of  plants  in  this  section  are 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  beans,  millet  and  tobacco. 

3.  Middle  Caucasus:    (b)  Eastern  Part.— In  this  sub-section, 
which  stretches  from  Kasbek  and  the  Darial  gorge  eastwards  to 
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the  Babe-dagh  in  48?  25*  E.,  a  distance  of  230  m.,  the  Caucasus 
attains  its  greatest  breadth.  For  the  whole  of  that  distance  the 
main  range  keeps  at  an  average  elevation  of  10,000  ft.,  though 
the  peaks  in  many  instances  tower  up  3000  to  nearly  5000  ft. 
higher,  the  altitudes  increasing  towards  the  east.  As  the  main 
range  approaches  the  Caspian  its  granite  core  gradually  disappears, 
giving  place  to  Palaeozoic  schists,  which  spread  down  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  slopes.  The  glaciers  too  decrease  in 
the  same  proportion  both  in  magnitude  and  in  extent.  Here  the 
principal  peaks,  again  found  for  the  most  part  on  the  spurs  and 
subsidiary  ranges,  are  the  Tsmiakoro-khokh  ( 13,570  ft.),  Shan-tau 
(i4>53o  ft.),  Kidenais-magali  (13,840 ft),  Zilga-khokh  (1 2,645 ft  )> 
Zikari  (12,565  ft),  Choukhi  (12,110  ft),  Julti-dagh  (12,430  ft.), 
Alakhun-dagh  (12,600  ft)  and  Maghi-dagh  (12,445  ft-)  On  the 
main  range  itself  stand  Borbalo  (10,175  ft*),  Great  Shavi-kildeh 
(12,325  ft),  Murov  (ix,no  ft),  Ansal  (11,740  ft),  Ginor-roso 
(11,120  ft),  while  farther  east  come  Trfan-dagh  (13,765  ft)  and 
Bazardyuz  or  Kichen  (14,727  ft).  In  the  same  direction,  but 
again  outside  the  main  range,  He-Shah-dagh  (13,955  ft),  Shalbua 
(13*675  ft)  and  Malkamud  (12,750  ft). 

But  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  section  is  the  broad 
highland  region  of  Daghestan,  which  flanks  the  main  range  on  the 
north,  and  sinks  down  both  eastwards  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
northwards  to  the  valley  of  the  Terek.  On  the  north-west  this 
rugged,  highland  region  is  well  defined  by  the  distinctive  trans- 
verse ridge  of  Andi,  which  to  the  east  of  Kasbek  strikes  off  from 
the  Caucasus  range  almost  at  right  angles.  The  rest  of  the 
Daghestan  region  consists  of  a  series  of  roughly  parallel  folds,  of 
Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  age,  ranging  in  altitudes  from  7500  up  to 
12,500  ft.,  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  gorge-like  river 
glens  which  cut  it  up  into  a  number  of  arid,  treeless  plateaus 
which  have  something  of  the  appearance  of  independent  ranges, 
or  rather  elongated  tablelands  of  a  mountainous  character. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  tablelands  is  Bash-lam,  which 
stretches  east  and  west  between  the  Chanti  Argun  and  the 
Andian  Koisu,  both  tributaries  of  the  Terek.  Upon  it  rise  the 
conspicuous  peaks  of  Tebulos-mta  (14. 775  ft.),  Tugo-mta 
(13,795  ft~),  Komito-tavi  or  Kachu  (14,010  ft.),  Donos-mta 
(13,560  ft),  Diklos-mta  (13,740  ft},  Kvavlos-mta  or  Kolos-mta 
(13,080  ft),  Motshekh-tsferi  (13,140  ft)  and  Galavanas-tsferi 
(13,260  ft.).  Farther  east  come  the  Bogos  tableland,  stretching 
from  south-south-west  to  east-north-east  between  the  Andian 
Koisu  and  the  Avarian  Koisu  and  rising  to  over  13,400  ft  in 
several  peaks,  e.g,  Antshovala(i3,44oft),  Botshokh-meer  (13,515 
ft),  Kosara-ku  (13,420  ft.)  and  Addala-shuogchol-meer  (13,580 
ft);  and  the  Dyulty  tableland,  reaching  12,400  ft.  between  the 
Kara  Koisu  and  the  Kaaikumukh  Koisu.  On  some  of  these 
peaks  again  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  glaciation,  more 
particularly  on  the  slopes  of  Diklos-mta,  where  the  glaciers 
descend  to  7700  ft  on  the  north  side  and  to  8350  ft  on  the 
south  side.  In  this  section  of  the  Caucasus  the  passes  run 
somewhat  lower  than  those  between  Elbrus  and  Kasbek,  though 
still  at  appreciable  heights,  fully  equal  to  those  that  lead  up 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Kuban  in  the  western 
section  of  the  range. .  The  best  known  are  the  Krestovaya  Gora 
(7805  ft.)  on  the  Georgian  military  road,  south  of  Darial;  Kodor 
(9300  ft.)  and  Satskheni,  leading  up  from  Telav  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Alazan;  and  Gudur  (10,120  ft)  and  Salavat 
(9280  ft.),  carrying  the  Akhty  military  road  from  the  valley  of 
the  Samur  up  past  the  Shah-dagh  and  the  Bazar-dyusi  to  the 
valley  of  the  Alazan. 

The  flora  of  this  section  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
farther  west  Ample  details  will  be  found  in  Dr  G.  Radde's 
(1 831-1903)  monographs  on  Daghestan,  quoted  at  the  end  of 
the  present  article. 

4.  The  Eastern  Section  of  the  Caucasus  gradually  dies 
away  east  of  Baba-dagh  (11,930  ft.)  towards  the  Caspian, 
terminating  finally  in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  It  is,  however, 
continued  under  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  as  stated  in  the 
article  on  that  sea,  and  reappears  on  its  eastern  side  in  the 
Kopet-dagh,  which  skirts  the  north-east  frontier  of  Persia.  In 
this  section  of  the  Caucasus  no  peak  exceeds  9000  ft  in  altitude 


and  the  crest  of  the  main  range  retains  no  snow.  The  most 
frequented  pass,  that  of  Alty-agach,  necessitates  a  climb  of  not 
more  than  4355  ft 

Slopes  of  Range. — Between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
sides  of  the  range  there  is  quite  as  great  a  difference  in  climate, 
productions  and  scenery  as  there  is  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
Italian  sides  of  the  Alps.  In  the  south-western  valleys  and  on  the 
south-western  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  where  a  heavy  rainfall  is 
combined  with  a  warm  temperature,  magnificent  forests  clothe 
the  monntain-sides  and  dip  their  skirts  into  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea.  There  not  only  the  littoral  from  (say)  Sukhum-Kaleh 
to  Batum  but  the  inland  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Rion  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  in  point  of  fer- 
tility, and  in  richness  and  variety  of  products.  But  farther 
inland,  upon  proceeding  eastwards  towards  Tlflis,  a  great  change 
becomes  noticeable  on  the  other  side  of  the  transverse  ridge  of 
the  Suram  or  Meskes  mountains.  Arid  upland  plains  and 
parched  hillsides  take  the  place  of  the  rich  verdure  and  luxuriant 
arborescent  growth  of  Imeretia,  Svanetia  and  Mingrelia,  the 
districts  which  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Ingur  and  Rion  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  latter.  A  very  similar  change  likewise  becomes 
noticeable  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains 
upon  proceeding  north  of  the  pass  of  Mamison,  which  separates 
the  head-waters  of  the  Rion  from  those  of  the  Ardon,  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Terek.  The  valleys  of  the  two  streams  last 
mentioned,  and  of  others  that  flow  in  the  same  direction,  are 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  trees,  but  where  the  bare  rock  does 
not  prevail,  the  mountain  slopes  are  carpeted  with  grass.  Fresh- 
field's  description  of  the  valley  of  the  Terek  above  Kasbek  will 
apply  pretty  generally  to  all  the  valleys  that  descend  on  that 
face  of  the  range:  "treeless  valleys,  bold  rocks,  slopes  of 
forbidding  steepness  (even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  those  of  the 
Alps),  and  stonebuilt  villages,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
neighbouring  crags."  But,  austere  and  unattractive  though 
these  valleys  are,  the  same  epithets  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
deep  gorges  by  which  in  most  cases  the  streams  make  their 
escape  through  the  northern  subsidiary  range.  These  defiles  are 
declared  to  be  superior  in  grandeur  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  Alps.  That  of  Darial  (the  Terek)  is  fairly  Veil  known,  but 
those  of  the  Cherek  and  the  Urukh,  farther  west,  are  stated  to 
be  still  more  magnificent  And  not  only  do  the  snow-clad 
ranges  and  the  ice-panoplied  peaks  which  tower  up  above  them 
surpass  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps  in  altitude;  they  also 
in  many  cases  excel  them  in  boldness  and  picturesqueness  of 
outline,  and  equal  the  most  difficult  of  them  in  steepness  and 
relative  inaccessibility. 

Hydrography. — Nearly  all  the  larger  rivers  of  Caucasia  have 
their  sources  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Caucasus  range.  The 
short,  steep,  torrential  streams  of  Mdzimta,  Pzou,  Bzyb  and 
Kodor  drain  the  country  west  of  Elbruz.  The  Ingur,  Tskhenis* 
Tskhali,  Rion  and  its  tributaries  (04.  the  Kvirila)  are  longer,  but 
also  in  part  torrential;  they  drain  the  great  glacier  region 
between  Elbruz  and  Kasbek.  The  Rion  is  the  Phasis  of  the 
ancients  and  flows  through  the  classic  land  of  Colchis,  associated 
with  the  legends  of  Medea  and  the  Argonauts.  The  Lyakhva 
and  Aragva,  tributaries  of  the  Kura,  carry  off  the  waters  of 
the  main  range  south  of  Kasbek,  and  other  tributaries,  such  as 
the  Yora  and  the  Alazan,  collect  the  surplus  drainage  of  the 
main  Caucasus  range  farther  east  The  other  large  river  of  this 
region,  the  Aras,  has  its  sources,  not  in  the  Caucasus  range,  but 
on  the  Armenian  highlands  a  long  way  south-west  of  Ararat 
The  rivers  which  go  down  from  the  central  Caucasus  northwards 
have  considerably  longer  courses  than  those  on  the  south  side 
of  the  range,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  gentler  versant  and 
partly  also  because  of  the  great  distances  to  which  the  steppes 
extend  across  which  they  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  Kubafi  and  the  Terek;  but  it  is  the 
latter  that  picks  up  most  of  the  streams  which  have  their  sources 
among  the  central  glaciers,  e.g.  the  Malka,  Baksan,  Chegem, 
Cherek,  Urukh,  Ardon,  all  confined  to  deep  narrow  glens  until 
they  quit  the  mountains.  The  Kuma,  which  alone  pursues  an 
independent  course  through  the  steppes,  farther  north  than  the 
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Terek,  has  its  sources,  not  in  the  main  ranges  of  the  Caucasus, 
but  in  an  outlying  group  of  mountains  near  Pyatigorsk,  the 
highest  summit  of  which,  Besh-tau,  does  not  exceed  4600  ft. 
But  its  waters  become  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert 
steppes  before  they  reach  the  Caspian.  Of  the  streams  that 
carve  into  chequers  the  elevated  plateau  or  highland  region  of 
Daghestan  four  are  known  by  the  common  name  of  the  Koisu, 
being  distinguished  tnler  se  as  the  Andian  Koisu,  the  Avarian 
Koisu,  the  Kara  Koisu  and  the  Kazikumukh  Koisu,  which  all 
unite  to  form  the  Sulak  The  only  other  stream  deserving  of 
mention  in  this  province  is  the  Samur  Both  rivers  discbarge 
their  waters  into  the  Caspian,  as  also  does  the  Zumgail,  a  small 
stream  which  drains  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Caucasus 
range  in  the  government  of  Baku. 

Volcanic  Evidences.— Ancient,  but  now  extinct,  volcanic 
upheavals  are  pretty  common  at  the  interjections  of  the  main 
range  with  the  transverse  ranges;  of  these  the  most  noteworthy 
are  Elbruz  and  Kasbek.  The  town  of  Shemakha,  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  system,  was  the  scene  of  volcanic  outbreaks  as  late 
as  1S59,  187  a  and  1902;  while  In  the  adjacent  peninsula  of 
Apsheron  mud  volcanoes  exist  in  large  numbers.  All  along  the 
northern  foot  of  the  system  hot  mineral  springs  gush  out  at 
various  places,  such  as  Pyatigorsk,  Zhelesnovodsk,  Essentuki 
and  Kislovodsk;  and  the  series  is  continued  along  the  north- 
eastern foot  of  the  highlands  of  Daghestan,  e.g.  lsli-su,  Eski- 
endery,  Akhta.  In  this  connexion  it  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  similar  evidences  of  volcanic  activity  characterize'  the 
northern  border  of  the  Armenian  highlands  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Rion-Kura  depression,  in  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
Alagoz,  Akmangan,  Samsar,  Godoreby,  Great  and  Little  Abull, 
and  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Borzhom,  Abbas-turaan,  Sleptzov, 
Mikhailovsk  and  Tims.  (J  T  Be  ,  P  A.  K  ) 

Geology  —The  general  structure  of  the  Caucasus  is  comparatively 
simple.  The  strata  are  folded  so  as  to  form  a  fan  In  the  centre  of 
the  fan  lies  a  band  of  crystalline  rocks  which  disappears  towards 
the  east.  Beneath  it,  on  both  sides,  plunge  the  strongly  folded 
Palaeozoic  and  Jurassic  schists.  On  the  northern  flank  the  folded 
beds  are  followed  by  a  zone  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds  which 
rapidly  assume  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  plain.  On  the  south 
the  corresponding  zone  is  affected  by  numerous  secondary  folds 
which  involve  the  Sarmatian  or  Upper  Miocene  deposits.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  chain  the  structure  is  somewhat  modified.  The 
crystalline  band  is  lost.  The  northern  Mesozoic  zone  is  very  much 
broader,  and  is  thrown  into  simple  folds  like  those  of  the  Jura.  The 
southern  Mesozoic  zone  is  absent,  and  the  Palaeozoic  zone  sinks 
abruptly  in  a  series  of  faulted  steps  to  the  plain  of  the  Kura,  beneath 
which  no  doubt  the  continuation  of  the  Mesozoic  zone  is  concealed. 

The  geological  sequence  begins  with  the  granite  and  schists  of  the 
central  zone,  which  form  a  band  extending  from  Fisht  on  the  west 
to  a  point  some  distance  beyond  Kasbek  on  the  east  Then  follow 
the  Palaeozoic  schists  and  slates.  Fossils  are  extremely  rare  in 
these  beds;  Buthotrephis  has  long  been  known,  and  doubtful  traces 
of  Catamites  and  ferns  have  been  found,  but  it  was  not  until  1897 
that  undoubted  Palaeozoic  fossils  were  obtained.  They  appear  to 
indicate  a  Devonian  age.  Upon  the  Palaeozoic  beds  rest  a  series  of 
Mesozoic  deposits,  beginning  with  the  Lias  and  ending  with  the 
Upper  Cretaceous.  Whether  the  series  is  continuous  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.  F.  Loewinson-Lessing  states  that  there  is  a 
more  or  less  marked  discordance  between  the  Lias  and  the  Upper 
Jurassic  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Cretaceous,    E.  Fournier 


north  are  nearly  horizontal  but  on  the  south  are  in  part  included  in 
the  folds — the  Eocene  and  Miocene  being  folded,  while  the  later 
beds,  though  sometimes  elevated,  are  not  affected  by  the  folding. 
The  final  folding  of  the  chain  undoubtedly  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  Miocene  period  That  there  were  earlier  periods  of  folding  is 
almost  equally  certain,  but  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  dates.  The  difference  in  character  of  the  Jurassic  beds 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  chain  appears  to  indicate  that  a  ridge  existed 
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in  that  period.  The  last  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Caucasus  was 
marked  oy  the  growth  of  the  great  volcanoes  of  Elbruz  and  Kasbek, 
which  stand  upon  the  old  rocks  of  the  central  cone,  and  by  the 
outflow  of  sheets  of  lava  upon  the  sides  of  the  chain.  The  cones 
themselves  are  composed  largely  of  acid  andesites,  but  many  of  the 
lavas  arc  augite  andesites  and  basalts.  There  seem  to  have  been  two 

S»riods  of  eruption,  and  as  some  of  the  lavas  have  flowed  over 
uaternary  gravels,  the  latest  outbursts  must  have  been  of  very 
recent  date. 

Near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hot  mineral  springs  of  Pyatigorsk,  a  group  of  hills 
of  ieneous  rocks  rises  above  the  plain  They  are  laccolites  of  trachytic 
rock,  and  raised  the  Tertiary  beds  above  them  in  the  form  of  blisters. 
Subsequent  denudation  has  removed  the  sedimentary  covering  and 
exposed  the  igneous  core.  (P  La.) 

Bibliography  — Of  the  older  works  the  following  are  still  useful: 
A  von  Haxthauscn,  Transkaukasta  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1856);  A. 
Petzholdt,  Der  Kaukasus  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1866-1867);  ML  u.  von 
Thielmann,  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  (£mr.  trans.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1875),  F.C  Grove,  The  Frosty  Caucasus  (London,  1875);  G  Radda, 
Reisen  tm  mingreltschen  Hochgebtrge  (Tiflis,  1866)  and  Vict  VortrUge 


uber  den  Kaukasus  (Gotha,  1874) ,  E.  Favre,  Recherches  glologiqucs 
dans  la  tartxe  eentrale  de  la  thatm  du  Caucase  (Geneva,  1875); 
Batsevicn,  Simonovicb  and  others,  Mat.  dlya  teotogiy  Kamaa 


2 Tiflis,  1875  »eo  ).  O  Schneider,  Natwwtsseusckafiluke  Beiir&te  tut 
enntnxs  der  Kaukasusldnder  (Dresden,  1879).  and  J.  Bryce,  Trans- 
caucasia (London,  1878)  The  more  important  amongst  the  more 
recent  books  are  D  W  Freshfidd,  Exploration  of  the  Caucasus 
(2nd  ed.,  1903,  a  vote.,  London;  A.  F  Mommery,  My  Climbs  in 
the  Alps  and  Caucasus  (London*  1895)}  H.  Abtch,  GeeUgischa 
Forschungen  m  den  koukasischen  Ldndtrn  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1878- 
1887),  Aus  kaukastschen  Ldndern  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1896),  and  "  Ver- 
gleichende  GrundzOge  des  Kaukasus  wie  der  armenischen  und 
nordpersisclien  Gebirge,"  in  Him.  Acad.  Sc.  St-Pttersb.  (ser.  6, 
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asserts  that  there  exists  a  very  strongly'  marked  unconformity  at 
the  base  of  the  Tithonian,  ana  other  writers  have  expressed  other 
views.  In  general  the  Upper  Jurassic  beds  are  much  more  calcareous 
on  the  north  flank  of  the  chain  than  they  are  on  the  south.  The 
Mesozoic  beds  are  followed  by  the  Tertiary  deposits,  which  00  Che 
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CAOCHOU-UhUlU,  LOTJ1I  PRARgOU  AOHUBTE  (1780- 
1861),  French  journalist,  mi  born  in  Paris  on  the  aBlh  of  August 
1784.  Towards  the  End  of  the  First  Empire  he  was  proprietor 
of  the  Journal  it  la  liUtraturi  tt  da  aril,  which  he  transformed 
at  the  Restoration  into  1  political  journal  of  Liberal  tendencies, 
the  Not*  jaunt,  in  which  Louis  XVIII.  himself  had  little  satirical 
unities  secretly  inserted.  After  the  return  from  Elbe  the  Nain 
ytuni  became  Bonspartist  and  [ell  into  discredit.  It  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  aecinid  Restoration.  Cauchois-Lemaire  then  threw 
himself  impetuously  into  the  Liberal  agitation,  and  had  to  take 
reftige  in  BiumIs  in  1S16,  arid  in  the  following  year  at  the  Hague, 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  publishing  an  Apftl  a  I'ofinion 
fuMatit  tt  sail  Blab  GMrwi  n  jatem  its  patriate;  Jranfoif, 
Returning  to  France  in  1819,  he  resumed  the  straggle  against 
the  ultra-royalist  party  with  such  temerity  that  be  was  con- 

Dnpiisonmcnt  in  1817.  After  the  revolution  of  July  1830  he 
refused  a  pension  of  6000  francs  offered  to  him  by  King  Louis 
Philippe,  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  to  retain  his  independence 
even  in  his  relations  with  a  government  which  he  had  helped  to 
establish.  He  nude  1  bitter  attack  upon  the  Perier  ministry  in 
bis  journal  Ban  sent;  and  in  iS  to  was  one  oi  the  founders  of  a 
new  opposition  journal,  the  Siidt.  He  toon,  however,  abandoned 
journalism  for  history  end,  having  no  private  means,  in  1840 
accepted  the  post  of  head  of  a  department  in  the  Royal 
Archive*.  Oi  ■  Hiilain  it  la  Kivcluiian  it  Jvilkt,  which  he 
then  undertook,  he  published  only  the  first  volume  (1841), 
which  contains  ■  historical  summary  of  the  Restoration  and 
a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  democrat ic  movement.  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  oth  of  August  1861. 

CAUCHOM,  PIEBRB  (d.  1441),  French  bishop,  was  born  near 
Reims  in  the  latter  hall  of  the  14th  century.  We  End  him 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris  in  October  1307.  In  1413  he 
joined  the  Burgundian  faction,  and  was  exiled  by  the  parle- 
■ml  of  Paris.  But  on  the  triumph  of  his  party  this  decree  was 
annulled ,  and  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  gave  him  a 
canonry  at  Beauvsis,  sent  him  to  the  council  of  Constance, 
procured  him  the  post  of  matlre  ia  rtqutUs  in  1418,  and  finally  in 
1410  had  him  made  bishop  of  Beauvais,  But  the  people  were 
hostile  to  him,  and  be  was  driven  from  his  bishopric  in  ttia; 
whereupon  he  attached  himself  to  the  English  court,  and  in 
Mjt  endeavoured  to  procure  the  surrender  of  Reims  to  the 
English,  so  that  Henry  VI.  might  be  crowned  there.     lu  this  he 


failed,  and  Henry  wss  crowned  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  December 

143*  by  Henry  Beaufort,  cardinal  bishop  of  Winchester,  assisted 
by  the  bishops  oi  Beauvais  and  Noyon.  On  the  34th  of  May 
1430,  Joan  oi  Are  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Compiegne, 
within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  Cauchon  acted  as  her  accuser, 
and  demanded  the  right  of  Judging  her.  Joan  was  taken  lo 
Rouen,  whither  Caucbnn  followed  her,  having  been  driven  from 
Beauvais.  He  conducted  the  trial  with  marked  partiality 
and  malevolence,  condemned  the  maid  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  then,  under  pressure  from  the  populace  and  the  English, 
had  recourse  to  fresh  perfidies,  declared  Joan  a  relapsed  heretic, 
excommunicated  her,  and  handed  her  over  to  the  secular  arm  on 
the  30th  of  May  1431.  As,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  return  to  his  own  diocese,  he  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Lisieux  in  1431  by  favour  of  the  king  of  England. 
He  assisted  at  the  coundl  of  Basel  in  1435,  and  died  suddenly 
on  the  xSthof  December  1442.  Excommunicated  posthumously 
by  Pope  Calixtus  IV.,  his  body  wss  exhumed  and  thrown  in  the 
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See  Cerf,  "  Pierre  Cauchon  de  5om> 
de  Beauvais.  ev*que  de  Beauvais  ct 

of  itrime  (l»96-i»^s).UrC' 

IT.  AOaOtTIK  LOUIS,  Baioh  (1789-1857),  French 
bom  at  Paris  on  the  list  of  August  1789, 
and  died  at  Sce&ux  (Seine)  on  the  13rd  of  May  1857.  Having 
received  his  early  education  from  his  father  Louis  Franco)* 
Cauchy  (1760-1S4B),  who  held  several  minor  public  appoint- 
ments and  counted  Lagrange  and  Laplace  among  hi*  friend*. 
Csuchy  entered  Ecok  Centrale  du  Pantheon  in  situ,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Ecole  Polvtethnique  in  1805,  and  to  the  Ecole 
dee  Ponts  et  Chains***  in  1807.  Having  adopted  the  prof  ession 
of  an  engineer,  he  left  Paris  for  Cherbourg  in  1810,  but  returned 
in  1S13  on  account  of  his  health,  whereupon  Lagrange  and 
Laplace  persuaded  him  to  renounce  engineering  and  to  devote 
himself  to  mathematics-  He  obtained  an  appointment  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  which,  however,  he  relinquished  in  1830 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  finding  it  impossible  to  take 
the  necessary  oath*.  A  short  sojourn  st  Freiburg  in  Switzerland 
was  followed  by  his  appointment  in  1831  to  the  newly-created 
chair  of  mathematical  physic*  at  the  university  of  Turin.  In 
1833  the  deposed  king  Cherle*  X.  summoned  him  to  be  tutor  to 
his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  an  appointment  which 
enabled  Cauchy  to  travel  and  thereby  become  acquainted  with 
the  favourable  impression  which  his  investigation*  had  made. 
Charles  created  him  a  baron  in  return  for  his  services.  Returning 
to  Paris  In  1838,  he  refused  a  proffered  choir  at  the  College  de 
France,  but  in  1848,  the  oath  having  been  suspended,  he  resumed 
his  pent  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  when  the  oath  ws* 
reinitiated  after  the  ctuf  """*'  °f  ,!*Sii  Cauchy  and  Arago 
were  exempted  from  it.  A  profound  mathematician,  Cauchy 
exercbed  by  hi*  perspicuous  and  rigorous  methods  a  great 
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Cauchy  had  two  brothers:  Aliiandke  LmTbeht  ( 
iBsj),  who  became  a  president  ol  a  division  of  the  court  of  spp 
in  1847,  and  a  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation  in  1849;  1 
Encirci  FranCOU  (1801-1B77),  a  publicist  who  also  wr 
several  mathematical  works. 
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substitutions,  the  theory  of  functions,  differential  equations  and 
determinants.  He  clarified  the  principles  of  the  calculus  by  develop- 
ing them  with  the  aid  of  limits  and  continuity,  and  was  the  first 
to  prove  Taylor's  theorem  rigorously,  establishing  his  well-known 
form  of  the  remainder.  In  mechanics,  he  made  many  researches, 
substituting  the  notion  of  the  continuity  of  geometrical  displace* 
ments  for  the  principle  of  the  continuity  of  matter.  In  optics,  he 
developed  the  wave  theory,  and  his  name  is  associated  with  the  simple 
dispersion  formula.  In  elasticity,  he  originated  the  theory  of  stress, 
ana  his  results  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  those  of  S.  D.  Poisson.  His 
collected  works,  CEuvrts  completes  d'Augusti*  Conchy t  have  -been 
published  in  27  volumes. 

See  C.  A.  Valson,  Le  Baron  A  ugustin  Cauchy :  savie  et  ses  travaux 
(Paris,  1868). 

CAUCUS,  a  political  term  used  in  America  of  a  special  form 
of  party  meeting,  and  in  Great  Britain  of  a  system  of  party 
organization.  The  word  originated  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  it  was  used  as  the 
name  of  a  political  club,  the  "  Caucus  "  or  "  Caucas  "  club. 
Here  public  matters  were  discussed,  and  arrangements  made  for 
local  elections  and  the  choosing  of  candidates  for  offices.  The 
first  mention  of  the  club  in  contemporary  documents  occurs  in 
the  diary  of  John  Adams  in  1763,  but  William  Gordon  {History 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1788)  speaks . 
of  the  Caucus  as  having  been  in  existence  some  fifty  years  before 
the  time  of  writing  (1774),  and  describes  the  methods  used  for 
securing  the  election  of  the  candidates  the  chib  had  selected. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  has  been  much  disputed.  It 
was  early  connected  with  "caulkers,"  and  it  was. supposed 
referred  to  meetings  of  the  caulkers  in  the  dockyard  at  Boston 
in  1770,  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  British  troops,  or 
with  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  the  lower  class  of  workmen 
frequenting  the  dub.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  guess,  and  does 
not  agree  with  the  earlier  date  at  which  the  club  is  known  to  have 
existed,  nor  with  the  accounts  given  of  it.  That  it  was  a  fanciful 
classical  name  for  a  convivial  dub,  derived  from  the  late  Greek- 
xatwDf,  a  cup,  is  far-fetched,  and  the  most  plausible  origin  is 
an  Algonquin  word  haw-ham-was,  meaning  to  talk.  Indian 
words  and  names  have  been  popular  in  America  as  titles  for 
societies  and  dubs;  cf.  "  Tammany  "  (see  Notes  and  Queries. 
sixth  series,  vols.  xi.  and  xii.).  In  the  United  States  "caucus" 
is  used  strictly  of  a  meeting  dther  of  party  managers  or  of  party 
voters.  Such  might  be  a  "  nominating  caucus,"  dther  for 
nominating  candidates  for  office  or  for  selecting  delegates  for 
a  nominating  convention.  The  caucus  of  the  party  in  Congress 
nominated  the  candidates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
president  from  1800  till  1824,  when  the  convention  system  was 
adopted,  and  the  place  of  the  local  "  nominating  caucus "  is 
taken  by  the  "  primaries  "  and  conventions.  The  word  is  used 
in  America  of  the  meetings  of  a  party  in  Congress  and  other 
legislative  bodies  and  elsewhere  which  dedde  matters  of  policy 
and  plan  campaigns.  "  Caucus  "  came  first  into  use  in  Great 
Britain  in  1878.  The  Liberal  Association  of  Birmingham  (see 
Liberal  Party)  was  organized  by  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  and 
Mr  F.  Schnadhorst  on  strict  disciplinary  lines,  more  particularly 
with  a  view  to  dection  management  and  the  control  of  voters 
on  the  prindple  of  "  vote  as  you  are  told."  This  managing  body 
of  the  association,  known  locally  as  the  "  Six  Hundred,"  became 
the  modd  for  other  Liberal  associations  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  Federation  of  Libera]  Associations  was  organized  on  the 
same  plan.  It  was  to  this  supposed  imitation  of  the  American 
political  "  machine  "  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  the  name 
M  caucus,"  and  the  name  came  to  be  used,  not  in  the  American 
sense  of  a  meeting,  but  of  a  dosdy  disciplined  system  of  party 
organization,  chiefly  used  as  a  stock  term  of  abuse  applied  by 
opponents  to  each  other's  party  machinery. 

CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Scinc-Inferieure,  27  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rouen  by  the  Ouest-£tat 
railway.  Pop.  (1006)  2141.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Seine,  the  tidal  wave  of  which  (moscaret)  can  be  well  seen  at 
this  point.  The  chief  interest  of  the  town  lies  in  Its  church,  a 
building  of  the  15th  and  the  early  16th  centuries.  Round  its 
top  run  balustrades  formed  of  Gothic  letters,  which  read  as  part 
of  the  Magnificat.  Its  west  portal,  the  decoration  of  the  spire 
of  the  tower,  and  its  stained  glass  are  among  the  features  which 


make  it  one  of  the  finest  churches  of  the  Rouen  diocese.  The 
town  also  possesses  several  old  houses.  Its  industries  include 
tanning  and  leather-currying,  and  there  is  trade  in  grain.  The 
port  has  a  small  trade  in  coal,  live-stock  and  farm  produce. 

GAUDINB  FORKS  (Furculae  Coudimae),  a  pass  in  Samnium, 
famous  for  the  disaster  which  befell  the  Roman  army  in  the 
second  Samnite  War  (321  B.C.).  Livy  (ix.  2)  describes  it  as 
formed  by  two  narrow  wooded  gorges,  between  which  lay  a  plain, 
grassy  and  wdl*watered,  but  entirely  enclosed  by  mountains. 
Through  this  plain  the  road  (later  the  Via  Appia)  led.  The 
Romans,  marching  from  Calatia  to  the  relief  of  Luceria,  entered 
the  valley  unopposed,  but  found  the  exit  blocked  by  the  enemy; 
on  marching  back  they  saw  that  the  entrance  and  the  hiUs 
surrounding  the  plain  were  also  occupied,  and  there  was  no  way 
of  escape.  The  plain  which  lies  west  of  Caudium  (Montesarchio) 
seems,  despite  the  older  views,  to  be  the  only  possible  site  for 
such  a  disaster  to  an  army  of  as  many  as  40,000  men;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Romans  wished  to  leave  it  by  the  defile  on 
the  east,  through  which  later  ran  the  Via  Appia  to  Beneventum. 
The  existence  of  three  ancient  bridges  on  the  line  of  the  modern 
road  renders  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  its  course  can  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  ancient,  though  Hulsen 
makes  the  two  diverge  considerably  after  passing  Montesarchio. 
There  are,  however,  two  possible  entrances— one  on  the  north 
by  Moiano,  and  one  on  the  west  by  Arpaia,  the  former  seems 
to  answer  better  to  Livy's  description  (via  alxa  per  cavam  rvpem), 
while  the  latter  is  the  shortest  route,  having  been,  later  on, 
followed  by  the  Via  Appia,  and  bore  the  name  Furculae  Caudinae 
in  the  middle  ages. 

See  C.  Hulsen  in  Paury-Wissowa,  Rxdatcytlopadie,  W.  (1802). 

(T.  As.) 

CAUDLE  (through  the  O.  Fr.  caudd,  from  the  Med.  Lat. 
caldtUum,  a  diminutive  of  caldum,  a  warm  drink,  from  ccdidust 
hot),  a  drink  of  warm  gruel,  mixed  with  spice  and  wine,  formerly 
given  to  women  in  childbed. 

CAUL  (from  O.  Eng.  calU,  Fr.  colt,  a  cap),  a  dose-fitting 
woman's  cap,  especially  one  made  of  network  worn  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries;  hence  the  membranous  covering  to  the 
heart  or  brain,  the  omentum,  or  the  similar  covering  to  the 
intestines,  and  particularly,  a  portion  of  the  amnion,  which  it 
sometimes  found  remaining  round  the  head  of  a  child  after  birth. 
To  this,  called  in  Scotland  "  sdy  bow,"  holy  or  lucky  hood, 
many  superstitions  have  been  attached;  it  was  looked  on  as  a 
sign  of  good  luck,  and  when  preserved,  was  kept  as  a  protection 
against  drowning. 

CAULAINCOURT,  ARMAND  AU0USTIN  LOUIS,  Marquis 
DC  (1773-1827),  French  genera]  and  diplomatist,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family.  He  early  entered  the  army,  did  not  emigrate  in 
the  revolution,  but  was  deprived  of  his  grade  as  captain  in  1793 
and  served  in  the  ranks.  In  1795,  through  the  protection  of 
L.  Hoche,  he  became  captain  again,  was  colonel  in  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  in  1799-1800,  and  after  the  peace  of  Luneville  (1801) 
was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  to  negotiate  an  understanding  between 
Russia  and  France.  On  his  return  he  was  named  aide-de-camp 
of  the  First  Consul.  He  was  employed  to  seize  some  agents  of  the 
English  government  in  Baden  in  1804,  which  led  to  the  accusa- 
tion that  he  was  concerned  In  the  arrest  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  an 
accusation  against  which  he  never  ceased  to  protest.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  he  received  various  honours  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Vkenaa  (1808).  Napoleon  sent  him  in  1807  as 
ambassador.. to  St  Petersburg,  where  Caulaincourt  tried  to 
maintain  thes alliance  of  Tilsit,  and  although  Napoleon's  ambition 
made  the  task  a  difficult  one,  Caulaincourt  succeeded  in  it  for 
some  years.  In  181,1  be  strongly  advised  Napoleon  to  renounce 
his  proposed  expedition  to  Russia.  During  the  war  he  accom- 
panied the  emperor,  and  was  one  of  those  whom  Napoleon  took 
along  with  him  when  he  suddenly  abandoned  his  army  in  Poland 
to  return  to  Paris  (December  1812).  During  the  last  years  of  the 
empire,  Caulaincourt  was  charged  with  all  the  diplomatic 
negotiations.  He  signed  the  armistice  of  Pleswiu,  June  1813, 
represented  France  at  the  congress  of  Prague,  in  August  1813,  at 
the  cengres*  of  Chatflkm,  in  February  1814,  andconduded  the 
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treaty  of  Fontainebleau  on  the  10th  of  April  18x4.  During  the 
first  Restoration  Caulaincourt  lived  in  obscure  retirement. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  he  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  tried  to  persuade  Europe  of  the  emperor's 
peaceful  intentions.  After  the  second  Restoration,  Caulaincourt's 
name  was  on  the  list  of  those  proscribed,  but  it  was  erased  on 
the  personal  intervention  of  Alexander  L  with  Louis  X  VIIL 

Caulaincourt's  memoirs  appeared  under  the  title  Souvenirs  du  due 
de  Vicence  in  1837-1840.  See  A.  Vandal,  Napclion  H  Alexandre 
(Paris,  1891-1895);  Tatischeff.  Alexandre  /"  el  Napoleon  (Paris, 
1892) ;  H.  Houssaye,  1814  (Paris,  1888),  and  1815  (Paris,  1893). 

CAULICULUS  (from  Lat.  cauJis,  a  stalk),  in  architecture,  the 
stalks  (eight  in  number)  with  two  leaves  from  which  rise  the 
helices  or  spiral  scrolls  of  the  Corinthian  capital  to  -support  the 
abacus.  " 

CAULON  (Gr.  Koi/Xorfa),  a  town  of  the  district  of  the  Bruttii, 
Italy,  on  the  east  coast.  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain  (though  the 
name  has  been  given  to  a  modem  village),  and  depends  on  the 
identification  of  the  river  Sagras.  It  was  the  southernmost  of 
the  Achaean  colonies,  founded  either  by  Croton  or  direct  from. 
Greece  itself.  In  the  7th  century  it  was  allied  with  Croton  and 
Sybaris,  and  its  coins,  which  go  back  to  550  B.C.,  prove  its 
importance.  It  took  the  side  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  In  388  B.C.  it  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius,  but  soon  after* 
wards  restored.  It  was  captured  during  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus 
by  Campanian  troops.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deserted  in  his  time. 
The  erection  of  the  lighthouse  at  Capo  Stito,  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  medieval  guard  towers  of  the  coast,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
wall  of  Greek  origin,  and  close  by  of  a  number  of  terra-cottas, 
belonging  perhaps  to  a  temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  deities  of 
the  sea.  Other  remains  were  found  at  Fontanclle,  i\m.  away, 
including  the  fragment  of  a  capital  of  an  archaic  Greek  temple 
(P.  Orsi  in  Notizie  degli  Scam,  1891 ,  61).  These  buildings  may  be 
connected  with  the  Caulon  or  a  village  dependent  on  it.  (T.  As.)' 

CAUSATION  or  Causality  (Lat.  causa,  derived  perhaps  from 
the  root  cav-,  as  in  caveo,  and  meaning  something  taken  care  of; 
corresponding  to  Gr.  afria),  a  philosophical  term  for  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  and  for  the  mental  conception  of  cause  as  operative 
throughout  the  universe.  The  word  "  cause  "  is  correlative  to 
"  effect."  Thus  when  one  thing  B  is  regarded  as  taking  place  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  another  thing  A,  then  A  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  B,  and  B  the  effect  of  A.  The  philosophical  problems 
connected  with  causation  are  both  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logical. The  metaphysical  problem  is  part  of  the  whole  theory  of 
existence.  If  everything  is  to  be  regarded  as  causally  related 
with  simultaneous  and  prior  things  or  actions,  it  follows  logically 
that  the  investigation  of  existence  must,  by  hypothesis,  be  a 
regress  to  infinity,  i.e.  that  we  cannot  conceive  a 'beginning  to 
existence.  This  explanation  has  led  to  the  postulate  of  a  First 
Cause,  the  nature  of  which  is  variously  explained.  The  empirical 
school  sees  no  difficulty  in  assuming  a  single  event;  but  such  a 
theory  seems  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  original  hypothesis. 
Theologians  assert  a  divine  origin  in  the  form  of  a  personal  self- 
existent  creator,  while  some  metaphysical  schools,  preferring  an 
impersonal  First  Cause,  substitute  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute 
(q.v.).  All  the  explanations  are  alike  in  this  respect,  that  at  a 
certain  point  they  pass  from  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  the  physical 
world,  to  a  metaphysical  sphere  in  which  the  data  and  the 
intellectual  operation  of  cognizing  them  are  of  a  totally  different 
quality.  For  example,  the  causal  connexion  between  drunken- 
ness and  alcohol  is  not  of  the  same  observable  character  as  that 
which  is  inferred  between  the  infinite  First  Cause  and  the  whole 
domain  of  sense-given  phenomena. 

A  second  metaphysical  problem  connected  with  causation 
arises  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  necessity.  It  is  generally 
assumed  when  two  things  are  spoken  of  as  cause  and  effect  that 
their  relation  is  a  necessary  one,  or,  in  other  words,  that  given  the 
cause  the  effect  must  follow.  The  arguments  connected  with 
this  problem  belong  to  psychological  discussions  of  causation. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  in  so  far  as  causation  is  regarded 
as  necessary  connexion,  it  can  form  no  part  of  a  purely  empirical 
theory  of  existence.    The  senses  can  say  only  that  in  all  observed 


cases  B  has  followed  A,  and  this  does  not  establish  necessary 
connexion.  The  idea  of  causation  is  a  purely  intellectual  (a 
priori)  one. 

The  psychological  problems  connected  with  causation  refer 
(1)  to  the  origin  of  the  conception  in  our  minds }  (2)  to  the 
validity  of  the  conception.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  concep- 
tion modern  psychological  analysis  docs  not  carry  us  beyond  the 
doctrine  of  Locke  contained  in  his  chapter  on  "  Power  "  {Essay, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  21),  wherein  he  shows  that  the  idea  of  power  is  got 
from  the  knowledge  of  our  own  activity.  "  Bodies  by  their 
causes,"  he  says, "  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  of 
active  power  as  we  have  from  reflection  on  the  operation  of  our 
minds. "  Putting  Locke's  doctrine  into  modern  language,  we  may 
say  that  a  man  has  the  conception  of  cause  primarily  because  he 
himself  is  a  cause.  The  conception  thus  obtained  we  "  project," 
that  is,  transfer  to  external  objects,  so  far  as  we  may  find  it  useful 
to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  by  a  sort  of  analogy  that  we  say  that  the  sun 
is  the  "  cause  "  of  daylight.  The  rival  theory  to  Locke's  is  that 
of  Hume  (Treatise,  bk.  i.),  who  derives  the  conception  from  the 
unaided  operation  of  custom.  When  one  object,  A,  has  been 
noticed  frequently  to  precede  another  object,  B,  an  association 
between  A  and  B  is  generated;  and  by  virtue  of  this  association, 
according  to  Hume,  we  say  that  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  The  weak* 
ness  of  this  account  is  that  many  invariable  successions,  such  as 
day  and  night,  do  not  make  us  regard  the  earlier  members  of  the 
successions  as  causing  the  later;  while  in  numberless  cases  we 
assert  a  causal  connexion  between  two  objects  from  a  single 
experience  of  them. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  conception 
of  causation,  which  has  been  attacked  from  two  sides.  From 
the  side  of  absolute  idealism  it  is  argued  that  the  conception  of 
cause,  as  involving  a  transition  in  time,  cannot  be  ultimately 
valid,  since  the  time-relation  is  not  ultimately  real.  Upon  this 
view  (ably  stated  in  Professor  Bosanquct's  Logic,  bk.  i.  ch.  6) 
the  more  we  know  of  causes  and  effects  the  less  relevant  becomes 
the  time-relation  and  the  nearer  does  the  conception  of  cause 
and  effect  approach  to  another  conception  which  is  truly  valid, 
the  conception  of  ground  and  consequence.  This  means  that, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  a  draught  of  alcohol 
causes  intoxication  in  no  other  sense  than  the  triangularity  of 
a  triangle  causes  the  interior  angles  to  be  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  This  argument  ceases  to  have  cogency  so  soon  as  we 
deny  its  fundamental  proposition  that  the  time-relation  is  not 
ultimately  real,  but  is  irrelevant  from  the  standpoint  of  science. 
This  is  a  sheer  assertion,  contrary  to  all  ordinary  experience, 
which  we  have  as  much  right  to  deny  as  the  absolute  idealists 
to  affirm.  It  is  only  plausible  to  those  who  are  committed  to 
the  Hegelian  view  of  reality  as  consisting  of  a  static  system  of 
universal,  a  view  which  has  long  been  discredited  in  Germany, 
its  native  land,  and  is  fast  losing  ground  in  England.  Against 
the  Hegelians  we  must  maintain  that  the  common  distinction 
between  "  ground "  and  "  cause "  is  perfectly  justifiable. 
Whereas  "ground"  is  an  appropriate  term  for  the  relations 
within  a  static,  simultaneous  system,  "  cause  "  is  appropriate 
to  the  relations  within  a  dynamic,  successive  system. 

From  the  other  side  the  validity  of  causation  has  been  attacked 
in  the  interests  of  the  naturalism  of  the  mechanical  sciences. 
J.  S.  Mill  argues  that,  scientifically,  the  cause  of  anything  is  the 
total  assemblage  of  the  conditions  that  precede  its  appearance, 
and  that  we  have  no  right  to  give  the  name  of  cause  to  one  of 
them  exclusively  of  the  others.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  Mill 
fails  to  recognize  that  cause  is  a  conception  which  we  find  useful 
in  our  dealings  with  nature,  and  that  whatever  concep- 
tions wc  find  useful  we  are  justified  in  using.  Among  the 
conditions  of  an  event  there  are  always  one  or  two  that  stand 
in  specially  close  relation  to  it  from  our  point  of  view;  e.g.  the 
draught  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  more  closely  related  to  the  man's 
drunkenness  than  is  the  attraction  of  the  earth's  gravity,  though 
that  also  must  co-operate  in  producing  the  effect.  Such  closely 
related  conditions  we  find  it  convenient  to  single  out  by  a  term 
which  expresses  their  analogy  to  the  cause  of  causes,  human 
volition. 
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These  are  the  questions  respecting  causation  which  are  matters 
of  present  controversy;  .there  are  in  addition  many  other  points 
which  belong  to  the  controversies  of  the  past  Among  the  most 
important  are  Aristotle's  classification  of  causes  into  material, 
formal,  efficient  and  final,  set  forth  in  his  Physics  and  elsewhere, 
and  known  as  his  doctrine  of  the  Four  Causes;  Geulincx's 
Occasional  Causes,  meant  as  a  solution  of  certain  difficulties 
in  the  cosmology  of  Descartes;  Leibnitz's  law  of  Sufficient 
Reason;  and  Kant's  explanation  of  cause  and  effect  as  an  a 
priori  category  of  the  understanding,  intended  as  an  answer  to 
Hume's  scepticism,  but  very  much  less  effective  than  the  line 
of  explanation  suggested  by  Locke. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  technical  terms  connected 
with  causation  which  have  been  distinguished  by  logicians  and 
psychologists. 

The  four  Aristotelian  causes*  .are:  (i)  Material  cause  (&X17), 
the  material  out  of  which  a  thing  is  made;  the  material  cause 
of  a  house  is  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  which  it  is  composed. 
(2)  Formal  cause  (ttbos,  Xo-yos,  rdri  rp  tlrcu),  the  general 
external  appearance,  shape*  form,  of  a  thing;  the  formal  cause 
of  a  triangle  is  its  triangularity.  '  (3)  Efficient  cause  (o^  rip 
Kurfyrttas),  the  alcohol  which  makes  a  man  drunk,  the  pistol- 
bullet  which  kills.  This  is  the  cause  as  generally  understood  in 
modern  usage.  (4)  Final  cause  (likos,  t6  ov  from),  the  object 
lor  which  an  actic  1  is  done  or  a  thing  produced;  the  final  cause 
of  a  commercial  man's  enterprise  is  to  make  his  livelihood  (see 
Teleology).  This  last  cause  was  rejected  by  Bacon,  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  and  indeed  in  ordinary  usage  the  cause  of  an  action 
in  relation  to  its  effect  is  the  desire  lor,  and  expectation  of,  that 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  not  the  effect  itself.  The  Proxi- 
mate cause  of  a  phenomenon  is  the  immediate  or  superficial  as 
opposed  to  the  Remote  or  Primary  cause.  Plurality  of  Causes 
is  the  much  criticized  doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill  that  a.  fact  may  be 
the  uniform  consequent  of  several  different  antecedents.  Causa 
essendi  means  the  cause  whereby  a  change  is  what  it  is,  as  opposed 
to  the  causa  cognoscendi,  the  cause  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
event;  the  two  causes  evidently  need  not  be  the  same.  An 
object  is  called  causa  immanens  when  it  produces  its  changes 
by  its  own  activity;  a  causa  transiens  produces  changes  in  some 
other  object  Causa  sui  is  a  term  applied  to  God  by  Spinoza 
to  denote  that  he  is  dependent  .on  nothing  and  has  no  need  of 
any  external  thing  for  his  existence.  Vera  causa  is  a  term  used 
by  Newton  in  his  Prineipia,  where  he  says,  "  No  more  causes  of 
natural  things  are  to  be  admitted  than  such  as  are  both  true  and 
sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  those  things  ";  verae 
causae  must  be  such  as  we  have  good  inductive  grounds  to  believe 
do  exist  in  nature,  and  do  perform  a  part  in  phenomena  analogous 
to  those  we  would  render  an  account  of. 

CAUSEWAY*  a  path  on  a  raised  dam  or  mound  across  marshes 
or  low-lying  ground ;  the  word  is  also  used  of  old  paved  highways, 
such  as  the  Roman  military  roads.  "  Causey  "  is  still  used 
dialcctically  in  England  for  a  paved  or  cobbled  footpath.  The 
word  is  pcopcrly  "  causcy-way,"  from  causey,  a  mound  or  dam, 
which  is  derived,  through  the  Norman-French  caucie  (cf.  modern 
chaussic),  from  the  late  Latin  via  calciata,  a  road  stamped  firm 
with  the  feet  (calcare,  to  tread). 

CAUSSES  (from  Lat  calx  through  local  Fr.  caous,  meaning 
"  lime  "),  the  name  given  to  the  table-lands  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  central  plateau  of  France  and  sloping  westward  from  the 
Cevennes.  They  form  parts  of  the  departments  of  Lozere, 
Aveyron,  Card,  Herault,  Lot  and  Tarn-et-Garonne.  They  are 
of  limestone  formation,  dry,  sterile  and  treeless.  These  char- 
acteristics are  most  marked  in  the  east  of  the  region,  where  the 
Causae  de  Sauvetcrre,  the  Causse  Mejan,  the  Causae  Noir  and 
the  Larzac  flank  the  Cevennes.  Here  the  Causse  Mejan,  the 
most  deserted  and  arid  of  all,  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly 
4200  ft  Towards  the  west  the  lesser  causses  of  Rouergue  and 
Quercy  attain  respectively  2050  ft  and  1470  ft  Once  an  uninter- 
rupted table-land,  the  causses  are  now  isolated  from  one  another 
by  deep  rifts  through  which  run  the  Tarn,  the  Dourbie,  the 
Jonte  and  other  rivers.  The  summits  are  destitute  of  running 
water,  since  the  rain  as  it  falls  either  sinks  through  the  permeable 


surf  ace.  soil  or  runs  into  the  fissures  and  chasms,  some  of  great 
depth,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  region.  The  inhabitants 
(Caussenards)  of  the  higher  causses  cultivate  hollows  in  the 
ground  which  are  protected  from  the  violent  winds,  and  the 
scanty  herbage  permits  of  the  raising  of  sheep,  from  the  milk 
of  which  Roquefort  cheeses  are  made.  In  the  west,  where  the 
rigours  of  the  weather  are  less  severe,  agriculture  is  more  easily 
carried  on. 

CAUSSIN  DE  PERCEVAL,  ARMAND-PIERRB  (1795-1871), 
French  orientalist,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  January 
1795.  His  father,  Jean  Jacques  Antoine  Caussin  de  Perceval 
(1750-1835),  was  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  de  France. 
In- 1814  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  a  student  interpreter,  and 
afterwards  travelled  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  spending  a  year  with  the 
Maronites  in  the  Lebanon,  and  finally  becoming  dragoman  at 
Aleppo.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  became  professor  of  vulgar 
Arabic  in  the  school  of  living  Oriental  languages  in  1821,  and 
also  professor  of  Arabic -in  the  College  de  France  in  1833.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died 
at  Paris  during  the  siege  on  the  15th  of  January  1871. 

Caussin  de  Perceval  published  (1828)  a  useful  Crammaire 
arabe  vulgaire,  which  passed  through  several  editions  (4th  ed., 
1858),  and  edited  and  enlarged  Elie  BocthorV  Diclionnaire 
francflis-arabe  (2  vols.,  1828;  3rd  ed.,  1864);  but  his  great 
reputation  rests  almost  entirely  on  one  book,  the  Essai  sur 
Vhishnre  des  Arabes  avant  Vlslamismc,  pendant  Vlpoque  de 
Mahomet  (3  vols.,  1847-1849),  in  which  the  native  traditions  as 
to  the  early  history  of  the  Arabs,  down  to  the  death  of  Mahommed 
and  the  complete  subjection  of  all  the  tribes  to  Islam,  are  brought 
together  with  wonderful  industry  and  set  forth  with  much  learn* 
ing  and  lucidity.  One  of  the  principal  MS.  sources  used  is  the 
great  Kitdb  al-Agh&ni  (Book  of  Songs)  of  Abu  Faraj,  which  has. 
since  been  published  (20  vols.,  Boulak,  1868)  in  Egypt;  but  no 
publication  of  texts  can  deprive  the  Essai,  which  is  now  very 
rare,  of  its  value  as  a  trustworthy  guide  through  a  tangled  mass 
of  tradition. 

CAUSTIC  (Gr.  «aurric6s,  burning),  that  which  bums.  In 
surgery,  the  term  is  given  to  substances  used  to  destroy  living 
tissues  and  so  inhibit  the  action  of  organic  poisons,  as  in  bites, 
malignant  disease  and  gangrenous  processes.  Such  substances 
are  silver  nitrate  (lunar  caustic),  the  caustic  alkalis  (potassium 
and  sodium  hydrates),  zinc  chloride,  an  acid  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate,  and  pure  carbolic  add.  In  mathematics,  the  "  caustic 
surfaces  "  of  a  given  surface  arc  the  envelopes  of  the  normals 
to  the  surface,  or  the  loci  of  its  centres  of  principal  curvature. 

In  optics,  the  term  caustic  is  given  to  the  envelope  of  luminous 
rays  after  reflection  or  refraction;  in  the  first  case  the  envelope  is 
termed  a  catacaustic,  in  the  second  a  diacaustic  Catacaustics 
are  to  be  observed  as  bright  curves  when  light  is  allowed  to  fall 
Upon  a  polished  riband  of  steel,  such  as  a  watch-spring,  placed 
on  a  table,  and  by  varying  the  form  of  the  spring  and  moving 
the  source  of  light,  a  variety  of  patterns  may  be  obtained.  The 
investigation  of  caustics,  being  based  on  the  assumption  of  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  light,  and  the  validity  of  the  experi- 
mental laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  is  essentially  of  a  geo- 
metrical nature,  and  as  such  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicians  of  the  17th  and  succeeding  centuries,  more 
notably  John  Bernoulli,  G.  F.  de  l'H6pital,  £.  W.  Tschirnhausen 
and  Louis  Carre. 

The  simplest  case  of  a  caustic  curve  is  when  the  reflecting  surface 
is  a  circle,  and  the  luminous  rays  emanate  from  a  point  on  the 
circumference.    If  in  fig.  I  AQP  be  the  reflecting  circle  r     ft< 
having  C  as  centre,  P  the  luminous  point,  and  PQ  any  JJ^ 
incident  ray,  and  we  join  CQ  it  follows,  by  the  law  of  the  nlhtOom. 
equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  that  the 
reflected  ray  OR  is  such  that  the  angles  RQC  and  COP  are  equal; 
to  determine  the  caustic,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  envelope  of 
this  line.    This  may  be  readily  accomplished  geometrically  or 
analytically,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  envelope  is  a  caraioid 
(9.V.),  f.«.  an  epicycloid  in  which  the  radii  of  the  fixed  and  rolling 
circles  are  cquaL    When  the  rays  are  parallel,  the  reflecting  surface 

1  fine  Bocthor  (1784-1921)  was  a  French  orientalist  of  Coptic 
origin.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Troitf  des  conjugations  written  in 
Arabic,  and  left  his  Dictionary  in  MS. 
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remaining  circular,  the  question  can  be  similarly  treated,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  caustic  is  an  epicycloid  in  which  the  radius  of  the  fixed 
circle  is  twice  that  of  the  rolling  circle  (fig.  2).  The  geometrical 
method  is  also  applicable  when  it  is  required  10  determine  the  caustic 


after  any  number  of  reflections  at  a  spherical  surface  of  rays,  which 
are  either  parallel  or  diverge  from  a  point  on  the  circumference.  In 
both  cases  the  curves  are  epicycloids;  in  the  first  case  the  radii  of 
the  rolling  and  the  fixed  circles  are  a(2«-i)/4»  and  a/211,  and  in  the 
second,  an/(2it  + 1)  and  0/(211  +  1),  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  mirror 
and  n  the  number  of  reflections. 

The  Cartesian  equation  to  the  caustic  produced  by  reflection  at  a 
circle  of  rays  diverging  from  any  point  was  obtained  by  Joseph  Louis 
Lagrange;  it  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

J(4c«-a«)(x»+y«)-2aV»-aVl,-27«4cy(x»+y»-c*)», 
where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  reflecting  circle,  ana  c  the  distance  of  the 
luminous  point  from  the  centre  of  the  circle.    The  polar  form  is 

KM+P)  cos  M '+{(*-£)  «n  M$  =  (2*)!,  where  p  and  *  arc  the  re- 
ciprocals of  c  and  a,  and  ft  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  vector  of  any 
point  on  the  caustic.  When  c-a  or  «*oo  the  curve  reduces  to  the 
cardioid  or  the  two  cusped  epicycloid  previously  discussed.    Other 
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forms  arc  shown  in  figs.  3,  4,  5,  6.    These  curves  were  traced  by 
the  Rev.  Hammet  Holdhch  (Quart.  Jour.  Math.  vol.  i.). 

Secondary  caustics  arc  orthotomic  curves  having  the  reflected  or 
refracted  rays  as  normals,  and  consequently  the  proper  caustic  curve, 
being  the  envelope  of  the  normals,  is  their  evolute.  It  is  usually  the 
case  that  the  secondary  caustic  is  easier  to  determine  thanthecaustic, 
and  hence,  when  determined,  it  affords  a  ready  means  for  deducing 
the  primary  caustic.  It  may  be  shown,  by  geometrical  considerations 
that  the  secondary  caustic  is  a  curve  similar  to  the  first  positive  pedal 
of  the  reflecting  curve,  of  twice  the  linear  dimensions,  with  respect 
to  the  luminous  point.  Por  a  circle,  when  the  rays  emanate  from 
any  point,  the  secondary  caustic  is  a  limacpn,  and  hence  the  primary 
caustic  is  the  evolute  of  this  curve. 

The  simplest  instance  of  a  caustic  by  refraction  (or  diacaustic)  is 
when  luminous  rays  issuing  from  a  point  are  refracted  at  a  straight 

line.  It  may  be  shown  geometric- 
ally that  the  secondary 
caustic,  if  the  second 
medium  be  less  refrac- 
tive than  the  first,  is  an 
ellipse  having  the  luminous  point 
for  a  focus,  and  its  centre  at  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
luminous  point  to  the  refracting 
line.  The  evolute  of  this  ellipse 
is  the  caustic  required.  If  the 
second  medium  be  more  highly 
refractive  than  the  first,  the  secondary  caustic  is  a  hyperbola  having 
the  same  focus  and  centre  as  before,  and  the  caustic  is  the  evolute 
of  this  curve.  When  the  refracting  curve  is  a  circle  and  the  rays 
emanate  from  any  point,  the  locus  of  the  secondary  caustic  is  a 
Cartesian  oval,  and  the  evolute  of  this  curve  is  the  required  dia- 
caustic. These  curves  appear  to  have  been  first  discussed  by 
Gergonne.  For  the  caustic  by  refraction  of  parallel  rays  at  a  circle 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  memoirs  by  Arthur  Cayley. 

References.— Arthur  Cayley's  "  Memoirs  on  Caustics  "  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1857,  vol.  147,  and  1867,  vol.  157,  are  especially 
to  be  consulted.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  R.  S.  Heath  s 
Geometrical  Optics  and  R.  A.  Herman's  Geometrical  Optics  (1900). 

CAUTERETS*  a  watering-place  of  south-western  France  in 
the  department  of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  20  m.  S.  by  \V.  of  Lourdes 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1006)  1030.  It  lies  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Gave  de  Cauterets,  and  is  well  known  for  its  copious  thermal 


springs.  They  are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
sulphur  and  silicate  of  soda,  and  are  used  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases 
and  many  other  maladies.  Their  temperature  varies  between 
750  and  1370  F.  The  springs  number  twenty-four,  and  there 
are  nine  bathing  establishments.  Cauterets  is  a  centre  for  ex- 
cursions, the  Monne  (8935  ft.),  the  Cabaliros  (7655  ft.),  the 
Pic  de  Chabarrou  (9550  ft.),  the  Vignemale  (10,820  ft.),  and 
other  summits  being  in  its  neighbourhood. 

CAUTIN,  a  province  of  southern  Chile,  bounded  N.  by  Arauco, 
Malleco  and  Bio-Bio,  E.  by  Argentina,  S.  by  Valdivia,  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific.  Its  area  is  officially  estimated  at  5832  sq.  m. 
Cautin  lies  within  the  temperate  agricultural  and  forest  region 
of  the  south,  and  produces  wheat,  cattle,  lumber,  tan-bark 
and  fruit.  The  state  central  railway  from  Santiago  to  Puerto 
Montt  crosses  the  province  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Cautin, 
or  Imperial,  and  Tolten  rivers  (the  latter  forming  its  southern 
boundary)  cross  from  east  to  west,  both  affording  excellent 
transportation  facilities.  The  province  once  formed  part  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Araucanian  Indians,  and  its  present 
political  existence  dales  from  1887.  Its  population  (1905)  was 
96,139,  of  whom  a  large  percentage  were  European  immigrants, 
principally  Germans.  The  capital  is  Temuco,  on  the  Rio  Cautin; 
pop.  (1895)  7078.  The  principal  towns  besides  Temuco  are 
Lautaro  (3139)  and  Nueva  Imperial  (2179),  both  of  historic 
interest  because  they  were  fortified  Spanish  outposts  in  the  long 
struggle  with  the  Araucanians. 

CAUTLEY,  SIR  PROBY  THOMAS  (1802-1871),.  English 
engineer  and  palaeontologist,  waa  born  in  Suffolk  in  1802.  After 
some  years'  service  in  the  Bengal  artillery,  which  he  joined  in 
18 19,  he  was  engaged  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Doab  canal, 
of  which,  after  it  was  opened,  he  had  charge  for  twelve  years 
(1831-1843).  In  1840  he  reported  on  the  proposed  Ganges  canal, 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  country  between  the  rivers  Ganges, 
Hmdan  and  Jumna,  which  was  his  most  important  work.  This 
project  was  sanctioned  in  1841,  but  the  work  was  not  begun  till 
1843,  and  even  then  Cautley  found  himself  hampered  in  its 
execution  by  the  opposition  of  Lord  EUenborough.  From  1845 
to  1848  he  was  absent  in  England  owing  to  ill-health,  and  on  his 
return  to  India  he  was  appointed  director  of  canals  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.  After  the  Ganges  canal  was  opened  in  1854 
he  went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  from 
1858  to  1868  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  council  of  India.  He  died 
at  Sydenham,  near  London,  on  the  25th  of  January  1871.  In 
i860  he  published  a  full  account  of  the  making  of  the  Ganges 
canal,  and  he  also  contributed  numerous  memoirs,  some  written 
in  collaboration  with  Dr  Hugh  Falconer,  to  the  Proceedings  ol 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
on  the  geology  and  fossil  remains  of  the  Sivalik  Hills. 

CAUVERY,  or  Kaveri,  a  river  of  southern  India.  Rising  in 
Coorg,  high  up  amid  the  Western  Ghats,  in  120  25*  N.  lat.  and 
75°  34'  E.  long.,  it  flows  with  a  general  south-eastern  direction 
across  the  plateau  of  Mysore,  and  finally  pours  itself  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  through  two  principal  mouths  in  TanjoVe  district. 
Its  total  length  is  472  m.,  the  estimated  area  of  its  basin  27,700 
sq.  m.  The  course  of  the  river  in  Coorg  is  very  tortuous*  Its  bed 
is  generally  rocky;  its  banks  are  high  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  On  entering  Mysore  it  passes  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  but  presently  widens  to  an  average  breadth  of  300  to 
400  yds.  Its  bed  continues  rocky,  so  as  to  forbid  all  navigation; 
but  its  banks  are  here  bordered  with  a  rich  strip  of  cultivation. 
In  its  course  through  Mysore  the  channel  is  interrupted  by 
twelve  anions  or  dams  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  From  the 
most  important  of  these,  known  as  the  Madadkattc,  an  artificial 
channel  is  led  to  a  distance  of  72  m.,  irrigating  an  area  of  10,000 
acres,  and  ultimately  bringing  a.  water-supply  into  the  town  of 
Mysore.  In  Mysore  state  the  Cauvery  forms  the  two  islands  of 
Seringapatam  and  Sivasamudram,  which  vie  in  sanctity  with  the 
island  of  Seringam  lower  down  in  Trichinopoly  district.  Around 
the  island  of  Sivasamudram  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Cauvery, 
unrivalled  for  romantic  beauty.  The  river  here  branches  into 
two  channels,  each  of  which  makes  a  descent  of  about  200  m. 
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in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  broken  cascades.  After  entering 
the  Madras  presidency,  the  Cauvery  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Coimbatore  and  Salem  districts,  until  it  strikes  into  Trichi- 
nopoly  district.  Sweeping  past  the  historic  rock  of  Trichinopoly, 
it  breaks  at  the  island  of  Seringam  into  two  channels,  which 
enclose  between  them  the  delta  of  Tanjore,  the  garden  of  southern 
India.  The  northern  channel  is  called  the  Coleroon  (Kolidam); 
the  other  preserves  the  name  of  Cauvery.  On  the  seaward  face 
of  its  delta  are  the  open  roadsteads  of  Negapatam  and  French 
KarikaL.  The  only  navigation  on  any  portion  of  its  course  is 
carried  on  in  boats  of  basket-work.  It  is  in  the  delta  that  the 
real  value  of  the  river  for  irrigation  becomes  conspicuous.  This  is 
the  largest  delta  system,  and  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  works 
in  India.  The  most  ancient  irrigation  work  is  a  massive  dam 
of  unhewn  stone,  1080  ft.  long,  and  from  40  to  60  ft.  broad, 
across  the  stream  of  the  Cauvery  proper,  which  is  supposed  to 
date  back  to  the  4th  century,  is  still  in  excellent  repair, 
and  has  supplied  a  model  to  British  engineers.  The  area  .of  the 
ancient  system  was  669,000  acres,  the  modern  about  1,000,000 
acres.  The  chief  modern  work  is  the  anicut  across  the  Coleroon, 
2250  ft.  long,  constructed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  between  1836 
and  1838.  The  Cauvery  Falls  have  been  utilized  for  an  electric 
installation,  which  supplies  power  to  the  Kolar  gold-mines  and 
light  to  the  city  of  Mysore. 

The  Cauvery  is  known  to  devout  Hindus  as  Dakshini  Ganga, 
or  the  Ganges  of  the  south,  and  the  whole  of  its  course  is  holy 
ground-  According  to  the  legend  there  was  once  born  upon 
earth  a  girl  named  Vishnumaya  or  Lopamudra,  the  daughter  of 
Brahma;  but  her  divine  father  permitted  her  to  be  regarded  as 
the  child  of  a  mortal,  called  Kavera-muni.  In  order  to  obtain 
beatitude  for  her  adoptive  father,  she  resolved  to  become  a 
river  whose  waters  should  purify  from  all  sin.  Hence  it  is  that 
even  the  holy  Ganges  resorts  underground  once  in  the  year  to 
the  source  of  the  Cauvery,  to  purge  herself  from  the  pollution 
contracted  from  the  crowd  of  sinners  who  have  bathed  in  her 
waters. 

CAVA  DEI  TIRRENI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Campania, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  6  m*.  N. W.  by  rail  from  the  town 
of  Salerno.  Pop.  (1001)  town,  761 1;  commune,  23,415.  It  lies 
fairly  high  in  a  richly  cultivated  valley,  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  of  the  Neapolitans  in  summer.  A  mile  to  the  south-west 
is  the  village  of  Corpo  di  Cava  (1970  ft.),  with  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  La  Trinita  della  Cava,  founded  in  1025  by  St  Alferius. 
The  church  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  entirely 
modernized  in  1796.  The  old  Gothic  cloisters  are  preserved. 
The  church  contains  a  fine  organ  and  several  ancient  sarcophagi. 
The  archives,  now  national  property,  include  documents  and 
MSS.  of  great  value  (e.g.  the  Codex  Ltgum  Longobardorum  of 
1004)  and  fine  incunabula.  The  abbot  is  keeper,  and  also  head 
of  a  boarding  school. 

See  M.  Morcaldi,  Codex  Dipiomaticus  Cavcnsu  (Naples  and  Milan, 
1873-1893). 

CAVAEDIUlt,  in  architecture,  the  Latin  name  for  the  central 
hall  or  court  within  a  Roman  house,  of  which  five  species  are 
described  by  Vitruvius.  (1)  The  Tuscanicum  responds  to  the 
greater  number  apparently  of  those  at  Pompeii,  in  which  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  framed  together,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  in  the  centre,  known  as  tho  compluvium;  it  was  through 
this  opening  that  all  the  light  was  received,  not  only  in  the  hall 
itself,  but  in  the  rooms  round.  The  rain  from  the  roof  was 
collected  in  gutters  round  the  compluvium,  and  discharged  from 
thence  into  a  tank  or  open  basin  in  the  floor  called  the  impluvium. 
(2)  In  the  Utrasiyhn  additional  support  was  required  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dimensions  of  the  hall;  this  was  given  by  columns 
placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  impluvium.  (3)  Corintkian  is  the 
term  given  to  the  species  where  additional  columns  were  required. 
(4)  In  the  displuvialum  the  roofs,  instead  of  sloping  down  towards 
the  compluvium,  sloped  outwards,  the  gutters  beingon  the  outer 
walls;  there  was  still  an  opening  in  the  roof,  and  an  impluvium 
to  catch  the  rain  falling  through.  This  species  of  roof,  Vitruvius 
states,  is  constantly  in  want  of  repair,  m  the  water  does  not  easily 


run  away,  owing  to  the  stoppage  in  the  rain-water  pipes.  (5) 
The  Ustudinatutn  was  employed  when  the  hall  was  small  and 
another  floor  was  built  over  it;  no  example  of  this  type  has  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  and  only  one  of  the  cavacdium  displuviatum. 

CAVAGNARI,  SIR  PIERRE  LOUIS  NAPOLEON  (1841-1870), 
British  military  administrator,  the  son  of  a  French  general  by 
his  marriage  with  an  Irish  lady,  was  born  at  Stenay,  in  the 
depart  men  t  of  the  Meuse,  On  the  4th  of  July  1 841 .  He  nevert  he- 
lcss  obtained  naturalization  as  an  Englishman,  and  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  After  passing 
through  the  college  at  Addiscombc,  he  served  through  the  Oudb 
campaign  against  the  mutineers  in  1858  and  1859.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant  commissioner  in  the  Punjab,  and  in 
1877  became  deputy  commissioner  of  Peshawar  and  took  part 
in  several  expeditions  against  the  hill  tribes.  In  187S  he  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  British  mission  to  Kabul,  which  the 
Afghans  refused  to  allow  to  proceed.  In  May  1879,  after  the 
death  of  the  amir  Shere  Ali,  Cavagnari  negotiated  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Gandamak  with  his  successor,  Yakub  Khan.  By 
this  the  Afghans  agreed  to  admit  a  British  resident  at  Kabul, 
and  the  post  was  conferred  on  Cavagnari,  who  also  received  the 
Star  of  India  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  July,  and  for  a  time  all  seemed  to  go  well,  but  on  the  3rd  of 
September  Cavagnari  and  the  other  European  members  of  the 
mission  were  massacred  in  a  sudden  rising  of  mutinous  Afghan 
troops.    (See  Afghanistan.) 

CAVAIGNAC  JEAN  BAPTISTS  (1 762-1829),  French  politician, 
was  born  at  Gourdon  (Lot).  He  was  sent  by  his  department 
as  deputy  to  the  Convention,  where  he  associated  himself  with 
the  party  of  the  Mountain  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
he  was  constantly  employed  on  missions  in  the  provinces,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  rigorous  repression  of  opponents 
of  the  revolution  in  the  departments  of  Landes,  Basses-Pyrenees 
and  Gers.  With  his  colleague  Jacques  Pinet  (1754-1844)  he 
established  at  Bayonne  a  revolutionary  tribunal  with  authority 
id  the  neighbouring  towns.  Charges  of  cruelty  were  preferred 
against  him  by  a  local  society  before  the  Convention  in  1795, 
but  were  dismissed.  He  had  represented  the  Convention  in  the 
armies  of  Brest  and  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  in  1793,  and  in 
1795  he  was  sent  to  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 
He  filled  various  minor  administrative  offices,  and  in  1806  became 
an  official  at  Naples  in  Mu rat's  government.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  was  prefect  of  the  Sommc.  At  the  restoration  he  was 
proscribed  as  a  regicide,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Brussels,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  March  1829.  His  second 
son  was  General  Eugene  Cavaignac  (q.v.). 

The  eldest  son,  El£onore  Louis  Godefroi  Cavaignac  (1801- 
1845),  was,  like  his  father/ a  republican  of  the  mtransigeom  type. 
He  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  triumph  of  the  monarchical 
principle  after  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  in  which  he  had  taken 
part.  He  took  part  in  the  Parisian  risings  of  October  1830, 1832 
and  1834.  On  the  third  occasion  he  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped 
to  England  in  1835.  When  he  returned  to  France  in  1841  be 
worked  on  the  staff  of  La  RtJormet  and  carried  on  an  energetic 
republican  propaganda.  In  1843  he  became  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  in  1832.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1845.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  (1847)  of  Godefroi  Cavaignac  on  his  tomb  at 
Montmartre  (Paris)  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  sculptor 
Francois  Rude. 

Jean  Baptiste'sjjrother,  Jacques-Marie,  Vicomte  Cavaignac 
(1 773-1855),  French  general,  served  with  distinction  in  the  army 
under  the  republic  and  successive  governments.  He  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the-  XI.  corps  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
eventually  became  Vicomte  Cavaignac  and  inspector-general 
of  cavalry. 

CAVAIGNAC  LOUIS  BUG&NB  (1802-1857),  French  general* 
son  of  J.  B.  Cavaignac,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  1 5th  of  October 
1802.  After  going  through  the  usual  course  of  study  for  the 
military  profession,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  engineer  officer 
in  1824,  and  served  in  the  Morea  in  1828,  becoming  captain  in 
the  following  year.    When  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out 
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with  his  family,  but  his  mother  brought  him  tip  secretly  in  the 
Protestant  faith.  In  his  boyhood  he  became  a  shepherd,  and 
about  his  twentieth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  baker. 
Threatened  with  prosecution  for  his  religious  opinions  he  vent 
to  Geneva,  where  he  passed  the  year  1701;  he  returned  to  the 
Cevennes  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Camisards,  who  by 
the  murder  of  the  Abb6  du  Chayla  at  Pont-de-Monvert  on  the 
night  of  the  34th  of  July  170a  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Some  months  later  he  became  their  leader.  He  showed  himself 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  genius  for  war,  and  Marshal 
Villars  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  as 
courageous  in  attack  as  he  was  prudent  in  retreat,  and  that  by 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  .conn  try  he  displayed  in  the 
management  of  his  troops  a  skill  as  great  as  that  of  the  ablest 
officers.  Within  a  period  of  two  years  he  was  to  hold  in  check 
Count  Victor  Maurice  de  Brogue  and  Marshal  Moatrrrel, 
generals  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  carry  on  one  of  the  most 
terrible  partisan  wars  in  French  history. 

He  organized  the  Camisard  forces  and  maintained  the  most 
severe  discipline.  As  an  orator  he  derived  his  ihsjnmtioa  from 
the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rude 
mountaineers  to  a  pitch  so  high  that  they  were  ready  to  die 
with  their  young  leader  for  the  take  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
Each  battle  increased  the  terror  of  his  came.  On  Christmas  day 
1702  he  dared  to  hold  a  religious  assembly  at  the  very  gates  of 
Alais,  and  put  to  flight  the  local  militia  which  came  forth  to 
attack  him.  At  Vagnas,  on  the  10th  of  February  1705,  he 
routed  the  royal  troops,  but,  defeated  in  his  turn,  be  was  com* 
pelled  to  find  safety  in  flight.  But  he  reappeared,  was  again 
defeated  at  Tour  de  Ballot  (April  30),  and  again  recovered  himself, 
recruits  flocking  to  him  to  fin  up  the  places  of  the  slain.  By  a 
long  series  of  successes  he  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  people.  It  was  in 
vain  that  more  rigorous  measures  were,  adopted  against  the 
Camisards.  Cavalier  boldly  carried  the  war  Into  the  plain, 
made  terrible  reprisals,  and  threatened  even  Nlmes  itself.  On 
the  16th  of  April  1704-  he  encountered  Marshal  Montrevel 
himself  at  the  bridge  of  Nages,  with  1000  men  against  5000,  and, 
though  defeated  after  a  desperate  conflict,  he  made  a  successful 
retreat  with  two-thirds  of  his  men.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Marshal  Villars,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible 
struggle,,  opened  negotiations,  and  Cavalier  was  induced  to 
attend  a  conference  at  Pont  d'Avene  near  Alais  on  the  nth  of 
May  1 704,  and  on  the  x6th  of  May  he  made  submission  at  Nlmes. 
These  negotiations,  with  the  proudest  monarch  in  Europe,  he 
carried  on,  not  as  a  rebel,  but  as  the  leader  of  an  army  which 
had  waged  an  honourable  war.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  com- 
mission as  colonel,  which  Villars  presented  to  him  personally, 
and  a  pension  of  raoo  livres.  At  the  same  time  he  authorized 
the  formation  of  a  Camisard  regiment  for  service  in  Spain  under 
his  command. 

Before  leaving  the  Cevennes  for  the  last  time  he  went  to  Alais 
and  to  Ribaute,  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
But  Cavalier  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  his  Camisards  almost  to  a  man  broke  forth  in  wrath  against 
him,  reproaching  him  for  what  they  described  as  his  treacherous- 
desertion.  On  the  2  rst  of  June  1704,  with  a  hundred  Camisards 
who  were  still  faithful  to  him,  he  departed  from  Nlmcs  and 
came  to  Neu-Brisach  (Alsace),  where  he  was  to  be  quartered. 
From  Dijon  he  went  on  to  Paris,  where  Louis  XIV.  gave  him 
audience  and  heard  his  explanation  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes. 
Returning  to  Dijon,  fearing  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
Neu-Brisach,  he  escaped  with  hb  troop  hear  Montbfliard  and 
took  refuge  at  Lausanne.  But  he  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to 
abandon  the  career  of  arms.  He  offered  Ms  services  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  with  his  Camisards  made  war  in  the  Val  d'Aosta. 
After  the  peace  he  crossed  to  England,  where  he  formed  a 
regiment  of  refugees  which  took  part  in  the  Spanish  expedition 
under  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  in 
May  1705.  At  the  battle  of  Almansa  the  Camisards  found 
themselves  opposed  to  a  French  regiment,  and  without  firing 
the  two  bodies  rushed  one  upon  the  other.    Cavalier  wrote 


latex  (Jwly  10, 1707):  "  The  only  cmsnatfot  that  nafiafa*  tm 
me  is  that  the  regiment  I  had  the  honour  to  command  neve* 
looked  back,  but  sold  its  life  dearly  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
fought  as  long-as  a  man  stood  beside -me  and  until  numbers 
overpowered  me,  losing  also  an  immense  quantity  of  blood 
from  a  dozen  wownds  which  I  received."  Marshal  Berwick 
never  spoke  of  this  tragic  event  without  visible  emotion. . 

On  his  return  to  England  a  small  pension  was  given  Urn  and 
he  settled  at  Dublin,  Where  he  published  Memoirs  of  the  Won 
of  the  Cevennes  under  Col.  Covotier,  written  in  French  and  trans- 
lated into  English  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Carteret  (1726). 
Though  Cavalier  received,  no  doubt,  assistance  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoirs,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he  provided  the 
materials,  and  that  his  work  is  the  most  valuable  source  for  the 
history  of  his  Hfe.  He  was  made  a  general  on  the  27th  of  October 
*755>  and  on  the  25th  of  May  1738  was  appointed  lieutenant* 
governor  of  Jersey.  Writing  in  the  following  year  (August  26, 
1730)  he  says:  "I  am  overworked  and  weary;  I  am  going  to 
take  the  waters' in  England  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  the 
war  against  the  Spaniards  if  they  reject  counsels  of  prudence." 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  on  the  and  of 
Jury  1730,  and  died  in  the  following  year.  In  the  parochial 
register  of  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  there  is  an  entry:  "  Burial  ad. 
•  1740,  May  18,  Brigadier  John  Cavalier." 

There  is  a  story  which  represents  him  as  the  fortunate  rival 
of  Voltaire  for  the  hand  of  Olympe,  daughter  of  Madame  Dunoyer, 
author  of  the  Letlres  galantes.  During  his  stay  in  England  he- 
married  the  daughter  of  Captain  de  Pontmeu  and  Marguerite- 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  refugees  living  at  Portarlington.  Males* 
herbes,  the  courageous  defender  of  Louis  XVI:,  bears  the  follow-: 
ing  eloquent  testimony  to.  this  young  hero  of  the  Cevennes.—* 
"  I  confess, "  he  says, "  that  this  warrior,  who,  without  ever,  having 
served,  found  himself  by  the  mere  gift  of  nature  a  great  general, 
—this  Camisard  who  was  bold  to  punish  a  crime  in  the  presence 
of  a  fierce  troop  which  maintained  itself  by  little  crimes— this 
coarse  peasant  Who,  when  admitted  at  twenty  years  of  age  into 
the  society  of  cultivated  people,  caught  their  manners  and  won 
their  love  and  esteem,  this  man  who,  though  accustomed  to  a 
stormy  life,  and  having  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  success, 
had  yet  enough  philosophy  in  him  by  nature  to  enjoy  for  thirty* 
five  years  a  tranquil  private  life — appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  rarest  characters  to  be  found  in  history." 

For  a  more  detailed  account  sec  F.  Puaux,  Vie  de  Jean  Cavalier 
(1868);  David  C.  A.  Agnew,  Protestant  Exiles  from  France,  ii.  54-66 
(Lond.,  187 1 ) :  Charvey,  Jean  Cavalier:  nouveastx  documents  audits 
(1884).  Eugene  Sue  popularized  the  name  of  the  Camisard  chief  in 
Jean  Cavalier  ou  Us  fanaliques  des  Cevennes  (1840).  (F.  Px.) 

CAVALIER,  a  horseman,  particularly  a  horse-soldier  or  one  of 
gentle  birth  trained  in  knightly  exercises.  The  word  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  French  words  which  derived  ultimately  from 
the  Late  Lat.  cabalUiriut,  a  horseman,-  from  Lat.  caballus, 
properly  a  pack-horse,  which  gave  the  Fr.  chetal,  a  ckttaHer* 
This  last  word  is  the  regular  French  for  "  knight,'*  and  is  chiefly 
used  in  English  for  a  member  of  certain  foreign  military  or  other 
orders,  particularly  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cavalier  in  English 
was  early  applied  in  a  contemptuous  sense  to  an  overbearing 
swashbuckler-— a  roisterer  or  swaggering  gallant  In  Shakespeare: 
(a  Henry  IV.  v.  hi.  62)  Shallow  calls  Bardolph's  companions 
"  cavalcros."  "  Cavalier  "  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  Royalist  v 
the  supporters  of  Charles  I.  in  the  struggle  with  the  Parliament 
in  the  Great  Rebellion.  Here  again  it  first  appears  as  a  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt,  applied  by  the  opponents  of  the  ting* 
Charles  in  the  Answer  to  the  Petition  (June  13,  roaa)  speaks  of 
cavaliers  as  a  "  word  by  what  mistake  soever  it  seemes  much  in 
disfavour."  Further  quotations  of  the  use  of  the  word  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  are  given,  in  the  New  English  Dictionary. 
It  was  soon  adopted  (as  a  title  of  honour)  by  the  king's  party, 
who  In  return  applied  Roundhead  to  their  opponents,  and  at  the 
Restoration  the  court  party  preserved  the  name,  which  survived 
till  the  rise  of  the  term  Tory  (see  Who  aw  To*y).  The  term 
"  cavalier  "  has  been  adopted  from  die  French  as  a  term  lit 
fortification  for  a  work  of  great  command  constructed  in  t*tt 
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Interior  of  a  fort,  bastion  or  other  defence,  so  as  to  fire  over  the 
main  parapet  without  interfering  with  the  fire  of  the  latter.  A 
greater  volume  of  fire  can  thus  be  obtained,  but  the  great  height 
of  the  cavalier  makes  it  an  easy  target  for  a  besieger's  guns. 

CAVALIERS,  EMILIO  DEL,  16th-century  Italian  musical 
composer,  was' born  in  Rome  about  1550  of  a  noble  family. 
He  held  a  post  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  I;  of  Tuscany  from 
15S8  to  1507,  and  during  his  residence  at  Florence  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  J.  Peri,  O.  Rinuccini,  G.  Cacdm  and  the  rest 
of  the  Bardi  cirde.  In  1507.be  returned  to  Rome,  and  became 
connected  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  founded  by  St 
PhiHpNeri.  Herein  x 600 was  performed  CavaEcre's  contribution 
to  the  musical  reformation  initiated  by  his  circle  of  friends  in 
Florence — La  Rapprcsenlaxume  di  Anima  e  Si  Corpo,  a  sacred 
drama,  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  example  of  what  is  now 
called  oratorio.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  no  longer 
Bving  when  the  work  was  performed,  but  some  authorities  assign 
1602  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

Cavaliere's  style  is  more  facile  than  that  of  Peri  and  Caccini, 

but  he  is  inferior  to  them  in  depth  of  musical  expression.    He 

is,  however,  important  as  being  the  first  to  apply  the  new  monodic 

style  to  sacred  music,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  school 

of  the  17th  century  which  included  Mazzocchi,  Carissimi  and 

rtiessandro  Scarlatti. 

See  also  H.  Goldschmidt,  Studien  zur  Geschkhle  der  Udtienischen 
Oper  im  17.  Jckrkundert,  Band  L 

CAVALLI,  FRANCESCO  (isoo?-i676),  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Crema  in  1 599  or  1600.  His  real  name  was 
Pier  Francesco  Caletti-Bruni,  but  he  is  better  known  by  that  of 
Cavalli,  the  name  of  his  patron,  a  Venetian  nobleman.  He 
became  a  singer  at  St  Mark's  in  Venice  in  1617,  second  organist  in 
1639,  first  organist  in  1665,  and  in  1668  maestro  di  cappclla. 
He  is,  however,  chiefly  important  for  his  operas.  He  began  to 
write  for  the  stage  in  1639  (Le  Nozzc  di  Teti  e  di  Pelco),  and  soon 
established  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  summoned  to  Paris 
fn  1660  to  produce  an  opera  (Sersc)  at  the  Louvre  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  He  visited  Paris  again  in  1662, 
bringing  out  his  Ercoie  Amonie.  His  death  occurred  in  Venice 
on  the  14th  of  January  1676.  Twenty-seven  operas  of  Cavalli 
•re  still  extant,  most  of  them  being  preserved  in  the  library  of 
St  Mark 'at  Venice.  Montevcrde  had  found  opera  a  musico- 
Kterary  experiment,  and  left  it  a  magnificent  dramatic  spectacle. 
Cavalli  succeeded  in  making  opera  a  popular  entertainment. 
Ho  reduced  Monteverde's  extravagant  orchestra  to  more  practical 
limits,  introduced  melodious  arias  into  his  music  and  popular 
types  into  his  librdli.  His  operas  have  all  the  characteristic 
exaggerations  and  absurdities  of  the  17  th  century,  but  they  have 
also  a  remarkably  strong  sense  of  dramatic  effect  as  well  as  a 
great  musical  facility,  and  a  grotesque  humour  which  was 
characteristic  of  Italian  grand  opera  down  to  the  death  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti. 

CAVALLIN1,  P1ETR0  (£.1359-1344),  Italian  painter,  born  in 
Rome,  was  an  artist  of  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  modern  Roman 
school,  and  was  taught  painting  and  mosaic  by  Giotto  while 
employed  at  Rome;  it  is  believed  that  he  assisted  his  master  in 
the  mosaic  of  the  Navicella  or  ship  of  St  Peter,  in  the  porch  of  the 
church  of  that  saint.  He  a  bo  studied  under  the  Cosmati.  Lansi 
describes  him  as  an  adept  in  both  arts,  and  mentions  with  appro- 
bation bis  grand  fresco-of  a  Crucifixion  at  Assfei,  still  in  tolerable 
preservation;  be  was,  moreover,  versed  in  architecture  and  in 
sculpture.  According  to  George  Vcrtue,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Cavallini  executed,  in  1379,  the  mosaics  and  other  orna- 
ments of  the  tombof  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  would  thus  be  the  "  Pctrus  Civis  Romanus  "  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  shrine;  but  a  comparison  of  dates  invalidates 
this  surmise.  He  died  in  1344,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in  the 
•dour  of  sanctity,  having  in  his  later  years  been  a  man  of  eminent 
piety.  He  is  said  to  have  carved  for  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo 
faori  Je  M«r»,  dose  to  Rome,  a  crucifix  which  spoke  in  1370  to  a 
female  saint.  Some  highly  important  works  by  Cavallini  in  the 
chinch  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  Rome,  have  been  recently 


CAVALLO,  TIBERIUS  (1749-1809),  Anglo-Italian  electrician 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  March  1749  at 
Naples,  where  his  hither  was  a  physician.  In  1771  he  came  to 
England  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  a  mercantile  career,  but 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  scientific  work.  .  Although  he 
made  several  ingenious  improvements  in  scientific  instruments, 
his*  mind  was  rather  imitative  and  critical  than  creative/  He 
published  numerous  works  on  different  branches  of  physics, 
including  A  Complete  Treatise  on  Electricity  (1777),.  Treatise  on 
the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Air  and  other  permanently  Elastic 
Fluids  (1781),  History  and  Practice  of  Aerostation  (1785),  Treatise 
on  Magnetism_(i?$y),  Elements  of  Natural,  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  (1803),  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medical  Electricity 
(1780),  and  Medical  Properties  of  Factitious  Air  (1798).  He  died 
in  London  on  the  aist  of  December  1809. 

CAVALLOTTJ,  FELICE  (1842-1898),  Italian  politician,  poet 
and  dramatic  author,  was  born  at  Milan  on  the  6th  of  November 
1842.  In  i860  and  1866  he  fought  with  the  Garibaldian  Corps, 
but  first  attained  notoriety  by  his  anti-monarchical  lampoons  in 
the  Gawotta  di  Milan  a  and  in  the  Gaszettina  Rosa  between  1866 
and  1872.  Elected  to  parliament  as  deputy  for  Corteolona  in 
the  latter  year,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  after  having 
publicly  impugned  its  validity.  Eloquence  and  turbulent  com- 
bat iven  ess  in  and  out  of  parliament  secured  for  him  the  leader* 
ship  of  the  extreme  Left  on  the  death  of  Bertani  in  1886, 
During  his  twelve  years'  leadership  his  party  increased  in  number 
from  twenty  10  seventy,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  parlia- 
mentary influence  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Though  am- 
bitious and  addicted  to  defamatory  methods  of  personal  attack 
which  sometimes  savoured  of  political  blackmail,  Cavallotti's 
eloquent  advocacy  of  democratic  reform,  and  apparent  generosity 
of  sentiment,  secured  for  him  a  popularity  surpassed  by  that  of 
no  contemporary  save  Crispi.  Services  rendered  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1885,  his  numerous  lawsuits  and  thirty-three  duels, 
his  bitter  campaign  against  Crispi,  and  his  championship  of 
French  interests,  combined  to  enhance  his  notoriety  and  to 
increase  his  political  influence.  By  skilful  alliances  with  the 
marqXiis  di  Rudini  he  more  than  once  obtained  practical  control 
of  the  Italian  government,  and  exacted  notable  concessions 
to  Radical  demands.  He  was  killed  on  the  6th  of  March  1898 
in  a  duel  with  Count  Macola,  editor  of  the  conservative  Gaxetta 
di  Venetio,  whom  he  had  assailed  with  characteristic  intemper- 
ance of  language.  By  his  death  the  bouse  of  Savoy  lost  a  re- 
lentless foe,  and  the  revolutionary  elements  in  Italy  a  gifted, 
it  not  entirely  trustworthy,  leader.  (H.  W.  S.) 

CAVALRY  (Fr.  cavalerie,  Ger.  KavalUrie  or  Peiterci,  derived 
ultimately  from  late  Lat  caballus,  horse),  a  word  which  came 
into  use  in  military  literature  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  as  applied  to  mounted  men  of  all  kinds  employed  foe 
combatant  purposes,  whether  intended  primarily  for  charging  in 
masses,  in  small  bodies,  or  for  dismounted  fighting.  By  degrees, 
as  greater  refinement  of  terminology  has  become  desirable,  the 
idea  has  been  narrowed  down  until  it  includes  only  M  horsemen 
trained  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  their  commander  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  man  and  horse,"  and  this  definition  will  be  found 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  cavalry  activity,  from  the  tasks 
entrusted  to  the  cavalry  "  corps  "  of  10,000  sabres  down  to  the 
mfe&iofls  devolving  on  isolated  squadrons  and  even  troops. 

History.— The  evolution  of  the  cavalry  arm  has  never,  been 
uniform  at  any  one  time  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  has 
always  been  locally  modified  by  the  conditions  of   Barly 
each  community  and  the  stage  of  intellectual  develop-   ow  •#■ 
ment  to  which  at  any  given  moment  each  had  attained.    moant*4 
The. first  condition  for  the  existence  of  the  arm    "******- 
being  the   existence  of  the  horse   itself,  its  relative  scarcity 
or  the  reverse  and    its  adaptability    to  its  environment  in 
each  particular  district  have  always  exercised  a  preponderating 
influence  on    the  development  of  cavalry    organization  and 
tactics.    The  indigenous  horses  of  Europe  and   Asia  being 
very  small,  the  first  application  of  their  capabilities  for  war 
purposes  seems  everywhere  to  have  been  as  draught  animals 
for  chariots,  the  construction  of  which  implies  not  only  the 
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existence  of  level  surfaces,  perhaps  of  actual  roads,  but  ■  very 
considerable  degree  of  mechanical  skill  in  those  who  designed  and 
employed  them.  The  whole  of  the  classical  and  Oriental  mytho- 
logies, together  with  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria 
and  India,  are  convincing  on  this  point.  Nowhere  can  we  find 
a  trace  either  of  description  or  delineation  of  animals  physically 
capable  of  carrying  on  their  backs  the  armed  men  of  the  period. 
All  the  earliest  allusions  to  the  use  of  the  horse  in  war  either 
point  directly  to  the  employment  as  a  draught  animal,  or  where 
not  specific,  as  in  the  description  of  the  war-horse  in  Job,  they 
would  apply  equally  well  to  one  harnessed  to  a  chariot  as  to  one 
ridden  under  the  saddle. 

The  first  trace  of  change  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Prof. 
Wm.  Ridgeway  (Origin  and  Influence  of  Ike  Thoroughbred  Horse, 
p.  243),  in  an  Egyptian  relief  showing  Nubians  mounted  on 
horses  of  an  entirely  different  breed,  taller  and  more  powerful 
than  any  which  had  gone  before  them.  These  horses  appear 
to  have  come  from  the  vicinity  of  DongoU,  and  the  strain  still 
survives  in  the  Sudan.  The  breed  is  traced  into  Arabia,  where 
only  second-rate  horses  had  been  reared  hitherto,  and  thence 
to  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  eventually  centres  of  cavalry 
activity  developed.  The  first  detailed  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  organized  bodies  of  mounted  men  is  to  be  found  in  Xenophon, 
whose  instructions  for  the  breaking,  training  and  command 
of  a  squadron  remain  almost  as  a  model  for  modern  practice. 
Their  tactical  employment,  however,  seems  still  to  have  been 
relatively  insignificant,  for  the  horses  were  still  far  too  small 
and  too  few  to  deliver  a  charge  with  sufficient  momentum  to 
break  the  heavy  armed  and  disciplined  hoplites.  The  strain  of 
ancient  battle  was  of  an  entirely  different  order  to  that  of 
modern  fighting.  In  the  absence  of  projectiles  of  sufficient 
range  and  power  to  sweep  a  whole  area,  the  fighting  was  entirely 
between  the  front  ranks  of  the  opposing  forces.  When  a  front 
rank  fighter  fell,  his  place  was  immediately  taken  by  his  comrade 
in  the  rear,  who  took  up  the  individual  combat,  excited  by  his 
comrade's  fate  but  relatively  fresh  in  mind  and  muscle.  This 
process  of  feeding  the  fight  from  the  rear  could  be  protracted 
almost  indefinitely.  If  then,  as  a  consequence  of  a  charge,  a 
few  mounted  men  did  penetrate  the  ranks,  they  encountered 
such  a  crowd  of  well-protected  and  fresh  swordsmen  that  they 
were  soon  pulled  off  their  ponies  and  despatched.  Now  and 
again  great  leaders,  Alexander,  Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanue, 
for  instance,  succeeded  in  riding  down  their  opponents,  but  in 
the  main,  and  as  against  the  Roman  infantry  in  particular, 
mounted  troops  proved  of  very  little  service  on  the  battlefield. 

It  was,  however,  otherwise  in  the  sphere  of  strategy.  .  There, 
information  was  of  even  greater  importance,  because  harder  to 
obtain,  than  it  is  nowadays,  and  the  army  which  could  push  out 
its  feelers  to  the  greater  distance,  surround  its  enemy  and 
intercept  his  communications,  derived  nearly  the  same  advan- 
tages as  it  does  at  present.  Hence  both  sides  provided  them- 
selves with  horsemen,  and  when  these  met,  each  in  .the  per- 
formance of  their  several  duties,'  charges  of  masses  naturally 
ensued.  This  explains  the  value  attaching  m  the  old  days  to  the 
possession  of  horse-flesh  and  the  rapid  spread  of  the  relatively 
new  DongoU  or  African  strain  over  the  then  known  world. 

The  primitive  instinct  of  aboriginal  man  is  to  throw  stones 
or  other  missiles  for  purposes  of  defence  (apes  will  throw  anything 
they  can  find,  but  they  never  use  sticks);  hence,  as  the  Romans 
penetrated  ever  farther  amongst  the  barbarian  tribes,  their 
horsemen  in  first  line  found  ever-increasing  need  for  protection 
agaiost  projectiles.  But  the  greater  the  weight  of  armour 
carried,  the  greater  the  demands  upon  the  endurance  of  the 
horse.  Then,  as  the  weight-carrying  breed  was  expensive 
and,  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  corruption  and 
pecotation  spread,  a  limit  was  soon  placed  on  the  multiplication 
of  charging  cavalry,  and  it  became  necessary  to  fail  back  on 
the  indigenous  pony,  which  could  only  carry  a  rider  from  place 
to  place,  not  charge.  Thus  there  was  a  gradual  levelling  down 
of  the  mounted  arms,  the  heavy  cavalry  becoming  too  heavy  to 
gallop  and  the  hght  not  flood  enough  for  united  action.  Against 
such  opponents,  the  lighter  and  better  mounted  tribesmen  of 


Asia  found  their  task  easy.  They  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
marching  infantry,  filled  up  or  destroyed  the  wells,  &c,  and 
thus  demonstrated  the  strategic  necessity  of  superior  mobility. 

With  the  decay  of  civilization  discipline  also  disappeared, 
and,  as  discipline  consists  essentially  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  its  opposite,  self-preservation, 
became  the  guiding  principle.  This  in  turn  led  to  the  increase 
of  armour  carried,  and  thence  to  the  demand  for  heavier  horses,' 
and  this  demand  working  through  several  centuries  led  ult*» 
mately  to  the  breeding  of  the  great  weight-carrying  «nimqi>  on' 
whose  existence  that  of  medieval  chivalry  depended.  These 
horses,  however,  being  very  costly  and. practically  useless  for 
general  purposes,  could  only  become  the  property  of  the  wealthy,' 
who  were  too  independent  to  fed  the  need  of  combination,  and 
preferred  to  live  on  the  spoliation  and  taxation  of  the  weak. 
This  spoliation  eventually  impelled  the  weaker  men  to  combine, 
and  at  first  their  combination  took  the  form  of  the  construction 
of  fortified  places,  against  which  mounted  men  were  powerless* 
On  the  other  hand,  expense  put  a  limit  to  the  area  which  fortifica- 
tions could  enclose,  and  this  again  limited  the  supplies  for  the 
garrison.  Horsemen  sweeping  the  country  for  miles  around  had 
no  difficulty  in  feeding  themselves,  and  the  surrender  of  all 
beleaguered  places  through  starvation  was  ultimately  inevitable, 
unless  food  could  be  introduced  from  allied  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  introduce  fighting  men  only  into  -a  place 
which  primarily  required  food  (cf.  Lucknow,  1857)  to  protract 
its  resistance.  Hence  some  means  had  to  be  found  to  surround 
the  supply-convoys  with  a  physically  impenetrable  shield,  and 
eighteen-foot  pikes  in  the  hands  of  powerful  disciplined  soldiers 
met  the  requirements.  Against  eight  to  ten  ranks  Of  such  men 
the  best  cavalry  in  the  world,  relying  only  on  -their  swords, 
were  helpless,  and  for  the  time  (towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century)  infantry  remained  masters  of  the  field  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

England  meanwhile  had  developed  on  lines  of  her  own.  Thanks 
to  her  longbowmcn  and  the  military  genius  of  her  leaders,  she 
might  have  retained  indefinitely  the  command  of  the  continent 
had  it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  which,  though 
readily  accepted  by  the  English  for  sieges  in  France,  proved  the 
ultimate  cause  of  their  undoing.  It  was  the  French  who  developed 
the  use  of  siege  artillery  most  rapidly,  and  their  cavalry  were  not 
slow  to  take  the  hint;  unlike  the, longbow  and  the  crossbow,-  the 
pistol  could  be  used  effectively  from  horseback,  and  presently 
the  knights  and  their  retainers,  -  having  the  deepest  purses, 
■provided  themselves  with  long  pistols  in  addition  to  their  lances 
and  swords.  These  weapons  sent  a  bullet  through  any  armour 
which  a  foot-soldier  could  conveniently  carry,  or  his  commander 
afford,  and  if  anything  went  wrong  with  their  mechanism  (which 
was  complicated  and  uncertain)  the  speed  of  his  horse  soon 
carried  the  rider  out  of  danger.  A  new  form  of  attack  against 
infantry,  introduced  by  the  French  at  Ccrisoles,  i$44>  thus- 
developed  itself.  A  troop  or  squadron,  formed  in  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  ranks,  trotted  up  to  within  pistol  shot  of  the  angle  of 
the  square  to  be  attacked  and  halted;  then  each  rank  in  suc- 
cession cantered  off  man  by  man  to  the  left,  discharging  his  pistol 
at  the  square  as  he  passed,  and  riding  back  to  his  place  behind  the 
column  to  reload.  This  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  and 
against  such  tactics  the  infantry  were  powerless.  The  stakes 
carried  by  English  archers  to  check  theJdirect  charge  of  horse-' 
men  became  useless,  as  did  also  efuwamx  de  frise,  though  the 
latter  (which  originated  in  the  14th  century)  continued  to  be 
employed  by  the  Austrians  against  the  swiftly-charging  Turks 
tjH  the  close  of  the  17th  century..  Thus  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  some  new  impediment  which,  whilst  remaining  mobile, 
would  also  give  cover  and  an  advantage  in  the  final  hand-to- 
hand  shock.  The  problem  was  solved  in  Bohemia,  Poland  and 
Moravia  (Hussite  wars,  about  1420),  where,  distances  being  great 
end  the  country  open,  greater  mobility  and  capacity  in  the 
convoys  became  essential  Great  trains  of  wagons  were  placed 
in  charge  of  an  infantry  escort,  of  which  a  part  had  become 
possessed  of  firearms,  and  these  moved  across  country  in  ns 
•J  many  as  twelve  parallel  lines  drilled  to  form  laagers, 
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la  South  Africa.  Again  the  cavalry  proved  helpless,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  in  central  Europe  the  word  "  Wagenkurg  " 
(wagon-fortress)  became  synonymous  with  "  army."  Then  an 
unfortunate  inspiration  came  to  the  wagon-men.  A  large  gun 
was  relatively  cheaper  to  manufacture,  and  more  effective 
than  a  small  one.  To  keep  their  assailants  at  a  distance,  they 
mounted  wall-pieces  of  about  one-inch  bore  on  their  wagons. 
For  a  moment  the  balance  inclined  in  their  favour,  but  the 
cavalry  were  quick  to  see  their  advantage  in  this  new  idea,  and 
they  immediately  followed  suit.  They,  too,  mounted  guns  on 
wheels,  and,  as  their  mobility  gave  them  choice  of  position,  they 
were  able  to  concentrate  their  fire  against  any  side  of  the  laager, 
and  again  ultimate  surrender  was  the  only  way  out  of  the 
defenders'  dilemma. 

The  interesting  problem  thus  raised  was  never  finally  solved, 
for  the  scene  of  action  now  shifted  to  western  Europe,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  fortresses  were  closer  together  and  the  clayey  nature  of 
the  Rhine  delta  had  already  made  paved  roads  necessary.  Then, 
the  Wagenburg  being  no  longer  needed  for  the  short  transits 
between  one  fortified  town  and  another,  the  infantry  reasserted 
themselves.  Firearms  having  been  much  improved  in  the  interval 
the  spearmen  (pikemen)  had  already  (about  151 5)  learnt  to 
protect  themselves  by  musketeers  trained  to  take  advantage  of 
cover  and  ground  somewhat  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  modern 
skirmisher.  .These  musketeers  kept  light  guns  at  a  distance 
from  their  pikemen,  but  dared  not  venture  far  out,  as  their  fire 
was  altogether  inadequate  to  stop  a  rush  of  horsemen;  when  the 
latter  threatened  to  intervene,  they  had  to  run  for  safety  to  the 
squares  of  pikemen,  whom  they  assisted  in  turn  by  keeping 
the  cavalry  beyond  pistol  range.  Hence  the  horsemen  had  to 
fall  back  upon  more  powerful  guns,  and  these,  being  slow  and 
requiring  more  train,  could  be  most  economically  protected  by 
infantry  (see  also  Artillery). 

Thus  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century  western  armies 
differentiated  themselves  out  into  the  still  existing  three  types — 
cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry.  Moreover,  each  type 
ceatwy  wa8  subdivided,  the  cavalry  becoming  heavy,  medium 
pmgrw.  and  dragoons.  At  this  period  there  was  nothing  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  two  con  tendi  ng  forces  except 
the  characters  of  their  respective  leaders.  The  mercenary  element 
had  triumphed  everywhere  over  the  feudal  levies.  The  moral 
qualities  of  all  were  on  the  same  indifferent  level,  and  battles  in' 
the  open  followed  one  recognized  course.  Neither  army  being 
Able  to  outmarch  the  other,  both  drew  up  masses  of  pikes  in 
parallel  lines.  The  musketeers  covered  the  deployment  of  the 
heavy  guns  on  either  side,  the  cavalry  drew  up  on  the  wings  and 
a  Strictly  parallel  fight  ensued,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  common 
cause  for  which  men  were  willing  to  die,  plunder  was  the  ruling 
motive,  and  all  control  and  discipline_  melted  in  the  excitement 
cl  the  contest. 

It  is  to  the  growth  of  Protestantism  that  cavalry  owes  its  next 
great  forward  leap.  To  sweep  the  battlefield,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  men  should  be  ready  to  subordinate  selfish  con- 
siderations to  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  The  Roman  Catholicism 
oi  the  day  gave  many  loopholes  for  the  evasion  of  dear  duty, 
but  from  these  the  reformed  faith  was  free,  and  it  is  to  the 
reawakened  sense  of  duty  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  appealed. 
This  alone  rendered  combination  amongst  his  subordinate 
leaders  possible,  and  on  this  power  of  combination  all  his  victories 
depended.  Other  cavalry  soldiers,  once  let  loose  in  the  charge, 
could  never  be  trusted  to  return  to  the  field,  the  prospective 
plunder  of  the  enemy's  baggage  being  too  strong  a  temptation; 
but  the  king's  men  could  be  depended  on,  and  once  brought 
back  in  formed  bodies,  they  rode  over  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
and  captured  his  batteries.  Then  the  equilibrium  of  force 
was  destroyed,  and  all  arms  combined  made  short  work  of  the 
opposing  infantry  alone  (Breitenfeld,  1631).  But  the  Swedish 
king  perished  with  his  work  half  done,  and  matters  reverted  to 
their  former  condition  until  the  appearance  of  Cromwell,  another 
great  leader  capable  of  animating  his  men  with  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  again  rendered  the  cavalry  arm  aupremc/JThe  essence 


of  his  success  lay  is  this,  that  his  men  were  ready  everywhere 
and  always  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  common  cause.' 
Whether  scouting  70  m.  to  the  front  of  their  army,  or  fighting 
dismounted  to  delay  the  enemy  at  defiles  or  to  storm  -fortified 
strongholds,  or  charging  home  on  the  battlefield,  their  will 
power,  focused  on,  and  in  turn  dependent  on,  the  personality 
of  their  great  leader,  dominated  all  human  instincts  of  fear, 
rapacity  or  selfishness.  It  is  true  that  they  had  not  to  ride 
against  the  modern  rifle,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  was  no 
quick-firing  artillery  to  carry  terror  through  the  enemy's  army, 
and  it  was  against  masses  of  spearmen  and  musketeers,  not  then 
subjected  to  bursting  shells  or  the  lash  of  shrapnel  and  rifle 
bullets,  that  the  final  charges  had  always  to  be  ridden  home. 

Each  succeeding  decade  thereafter  has  seen  a  steady  diminu- 
tion in  the  ultimate  power  of  resistance  of  the  infantry,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  power  of  fire  preparation  at  the 
disposal  of  the  supreme  leader;  and  the  chances  of  cavalry  have 
fluctuated  with  the  genius  of  that  leader  in  the  employment  of 
the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the  topographical  conditions 
existing  within  each  theatre  of  war.  During  the  campaigns  in 
Flanders,  with  its  multiplicity  of  fortresses  and  clayey  soil, 
cavalry  rapidly  degenerated  into  mounted  infantry,  throwing 
aside  sword  and  lance-proof  armour,  and  adopting  long  muskets 
and  heavier  ammunition.  Presently  they  abandoned  the  charge 
at  a  gallop  and  reverted  to  an  approach  at  the  trot,  and  if  (as 
at  Blenheim)  their  influence  proved  derisive  on  the  field  of 
battle,  this  was  because  the  conditions  were  common  to  both 
combatants,  and  the  personal  influence  of  "  Corporal  John,"  as 
his  soldiers  called  Marlborough,  ensured  greater  steadiness  and 
better  co-operation. 

When  Frederick  II.  became  king  of  Prussia  (r74o),  he 
found  his  cavalry  almost  at  the  nadir  of  efficiency;  even  his 
cuirassiers  drilled  principally  on  foot.  "They  can  pnderkk 
manoeuvre,"  on  foot,  "  with  the  same  precision  as  //„•  reform 
my  grenadiers,  but  unfortunately  they  are  equally  ottto 
slow."  His  enemies  the  Austrians,  thanks  to  their  **■"** 
wars  against  the  Turks  who  always  charged  at  a  c■v,■fc'r• 
gallop,  had  maintained  greater  dash  and  mobility,  and  at  Moll- 
witz  the  Prussians  only  escaped  disaster  by  the  astounding 
rapidity  of  their  infantry  fire.  In  disgust  the  king  then 
wrote,  "Die  Cavallerie  is  nicht  einmal  werth  dasz  sie  der" 
Teufcl  week  holet,"  and  he  immediately  set  about  their  re- 
form with  his  usual  energy  and  thoroughness.  Three  years 
after  Mollwitz,  the  result  of  his  exertions  was  apparent  is 
the  greatly  increased  importance  the  arm  acquired  on  the 
battlefield,  and  the  charge  of  the  Bayreuth  dragoons  at  Hohen* 
friedberg  (June  4,  1745)1  who  with  1500  horses  rode. over  and 
dispersed  20  Austrian  battalions,  bringing  in  2500  prisoners  and 
67  colours,  will  always  rank  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
military  history.1  The  following  years  of  peace  (1745-1756) 
were  devoted  to  the  methodical  preparation  of  the  cavalry  to 
meet  the  requirements  that  Frederick's  methods  of  war  would 
make  upon  them,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  the  student  should 
devote  special  attention.  From  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (1756)  this  training  asserted  its  influence,  and 
Rossbach  (1757)  and  Zorndorf  (1758)  are  the  principal  examples 
of  what  cavalry  handled  in  masses  can  effect.  At  Rossbach 
General  v.  Seydlitz,  at  the  head  of  38  squadrons,  practically 
began  and  ended  the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  and  at 
Zorndorf  he  saved  the  day  for  the  Prussians  by  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  charges,  which  successively  destroyed  the  Russian 
right  wing  and  centre.  These  battles  so  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  that  their  enemies 
completely  altered  their  tactical  procedure.  They  now  utilized 
their  enormous  numerical  superiority  by  working  in  two  separate 
armies,  each  almost  as  strong  as  the  whole  Prussian  force.  When 
the  latter  moved  against  either,  the  one  threatened  immediately 
threw  up  heavy  entrenchments,  against  which  cavalry  were,  of 
course,  ineffective,  whilst  the  other  pursued  its  march.  When 
Frederick,  having  more  or  less  beaten  his  immediate  opponent, 

1  The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  twenty-eight  killed  and  sixty-sui 
wounded. 
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began  to  threaten  the  other  army  it  entrenched  likewise.  Against 
these  methods  the  Prussian  army  soon  wore  itself  out,  and  though 
from  time  to  time  the  cavalry  locally  distinguished  itself,  no 
further  opportunities  for  great  decisive  blows  presented  them- 
selves. 

The  increased  demands  made  upon  the  mobility  of  the  Prussian 
horsemen  naturally  resulted  in  the  gradual  rejection  of  everything 
which  was  not  essential  to  their  striking  power.  The  long  muskets 
and  bayonets  were  laid  aside,  but  the  cuirass  was  retained  for 
the  melee,  and  by  the  close  of  the  great  struggle  the  various 
branchesdf  the  armhad  differentiated  themselves  out  Into  the  types 
still  adhered  to,  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons,  hussars,  whose  equip- 
ment as  regards  essentials  thenceforward  hardly  varied  up  to  the 
latter  years  of  the  19th  century.  The  only  striking  difference 
lies  in  the  entire  rejection  of  the  lance  in  the  armament  of  the 
charging  squadrons,  and  the  reason  is  characteristic  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  day.  The  Prussian  cavalry  had  realized  that  success 
was  decided,  not  primarily  by  actual  collision,  but  by  the  moral 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  an  absolutely  closed  wall  of  horse- 
men approaching  the  adversary  at  full  speed.  If  the  necessary 
degree  of  cohesion  was  attained,  the  other  side  was  morally  beaten 
before  collision  took  place,  and  either  turned  to  flight,  or  met  the 
shock  with  so  little  resolution  that  it  was  ridden  over  without 
difficulty.  In  the  former  case  any  weapon  was  good  enough 
to  kill  a  flying  enemy;  in  the  latter,  in  the  melee  which  then 
ensued,  the  crush  in  the  ranks  of  the  victors  was  still  so  great 
that  the  lance  was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

In  the  years  succeeding  the  war  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry  sank  very  rapidly,  the  initial  cause  being  the  death  of 
Seydutz  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two.  His  personality  had  alone 
dominated  the  discontent,  lethargy  and  hopelessness  created  by 
ru  thless  financial  economics.  When  he  was  gone,  as  always  in  the 
absence  of  a  great  leader,  men  adapted  their  lives  to  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  In  thirty  years  the  wreck  was  complete,  and 
within  the  splendid  squadrons  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
manoeuvre  wjth  perfect  precision  at  the  highest  speed,  there 
were  (as  F.  A.  von  dcr  Marwitz  in  his  Nachlass  dearly  shows)  not 
more  than  seven  thoroughly  trained  met  and  horses  to  each,  the 
remainder  being  trained  for  little  longer  and  receiving  less  atten- 
tion than  is  the  case  with  modern  2nd  line  or  auxiliary  cavalry. 

For  the  generation  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Frederick  the  Great's  army,  and  especially  his 
Cars**  cavalry,  had  become  the  model  for  all  Europe,  but 
imtb*  the  mainspring  of  the  excellence  of  his  squadrons 
nvoiw  was  everywhere  overlooked.  Seydlitz  had  manoeuvred 
thauy  great  masses  of  horsemen,  therefore  every  one  else 
*r-m'  must  have  great  masses  also;  but  no  nation  grasped 
the  secret,  viz.  the  unconditional  obedience  of  the  horse  to 
its  rider,'*  on  which  his  success  had  depended.  Neither 
was  it  possible  under  the  prevailing  social  conditions  to 
secure  the  old  stamp  of  horse,  or  the  former  attention  to 
detail  on  the  part  of  men  and  officers.  In  France,  owing  to  the 
agricultural  decay  of  the  country,  suitable  remounts  for  charg- 
ing cavalry  were  almost  unobtainable,  and  as  this  particular 
branch  of  the  arm  was  almost  exclusively  commanded  by  the 
aristocracy  it  suffered  most  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
The  hussars,  being  chiefly  recruited  and  officered  by  Alsatians  and 
Germans  from  the  Rhine  provinces,  retained  their  individuality 
and  traditions  much  longer  than  the  dragoons  and  cuirassiers, 
and,  to  the  very  close  of  the  great  wars,  we  find  them  always 
ready  to  charge  at  a  gallop;  but  the  unsteadiness  and  poor 
horsemanship  of  the  other  branches  was  so  great  that  up  to  181 2, 
the  year  of  their  destruction,  they  always  charged  at  a  trot  only, 
considering  that  the  advantage  of  superior  cohesion  thus  gained 
more  than  balanced  the  loss  of  momentum  due  to  the  slower  pace. 

Generally,  the  growth  of  the  French  cavalry  service  followed 
.the  universal  law.  The  best  big  horses  went  to  the  heavy  charging 
cavalry,  viz.  the  cuirassiers,  the  best  light  horses  to  the  hussars, 
and  the  dragoons  received  the  remainder,  for  in  principle  they 
were  only  infantry  placed  on  horseback  for  convenience  of  loco- 
motion, and  were  not  primarily  intended  tof  combined  mounted 
action.    Fortunately  for  them,  their  principal  adversaries,  the 


Austrians,  had  altogether  failed  to  grasp  the  lesson  of  the  Sevetf 
Years'  War.  Writing  in  1780  Colonel  Mack,  a  very  capably 
officer,  said, "  Even  in  1 769,  the  cavalry  could  not  ride,  could  not 
manage  to  con  troi  their  horses.  Not  a  single  squadron  could  keep 
its  dressing  at  a  gallop,  and  before  they  had  gone  fifty  yards  at 
least  ten  out  of  forty  horses  in  the  first  rank  would  break  eat 
to  the  front,"  and  though  the  veteran  field  marshal  Lacy 
issued  new  regulations,  their  spirit  seems  always  to  have  escaped 
the  executive  officers.'  The  British  cavalry  was  almost  worse 
off,  for  economy  had  reduced  its  squadrons  to  mere  skeletons, 
and  the  traditional  British  style  of  horsemanship,  radically 
different  from  that  in  vogue  in  France,  made  their  training  for 
combined  action  even  more  difficult  than  elsewhere.  Hence  the 
history  of  cavalry  during  the  earlier  campaigns  of  the  Revolution 
is  marked  by  no  decisive  triumphs,  the  results  are  always  in* 
adequate  when  judged  by  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  employed, 
and  only  the  brilliant  exploit  of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons  (now 
Hussars)  at  Villers  en  Couch6  (April  24,  1704)  deserves  to  bq 
cited  as  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  even 
a  few  horsemen  can  exercise  over  a  demoralised  or  untrained  mob 
of  infantry. 

Up  to  the  campaign  of  Poland  (see  Napoleonic  Campaigns) 
French  victories  were  won  chiefly  by  the  brilliant  infantry 
fighting,  cavalry  only  intervening  (as  at  Jena)  to  charge  a  beaten 
enemy  and  complete  his  destruction  by  pursuit.  But  after  the 
terrible  waste  of  hfe  in  the  winter  of  1806-7,  *nd  the  appalling 
losses  in  battle,  Napoleon  introduced  a  new  form  of  attack. 
The  case-shot  preparation  of  his  artillery  (see  Artillery)  sowed 
confusion  and  terror  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  the  opportunity 
was  used  by  masses  of  cavalry.  Henceforward  this  method 
dominated  the  Napoleonic  tactics  and  strategy.  The  essential 
difference  between  this  system  and  the  Frederician  lies  in  tins, 
that  with  the  artillery  available  in  the  former  period  it  was  not 
possible  to  say  in  advance  at  what  point  the  intervention  of 
cavalry  would  be  necessary,  hence  the  need  for  speed  and 
precision  of  manoeuvre  to  ensure  their  arrival  at  the  right  time 
and  place.  Napoleon  now  selected  beforehand  the  point  he 
meant  to  overwhelm  and  could  bring  his  cavalry  masses  within 
striking  distance  at  leisure.  Once  placed,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  run  away  in  the  required  direction  to  over* 
whelm  everything  by  sheer  weight  of  men  and  horses.  This 
method  failed  at  Waterloo  because  the  ground  was  too  heavy, 
the  slope  of  it  against  the  charge,  and  the  whole  condition  of  the 
horses  too  low  for  the  exertion  demanded  of  them. 

The  British  cavalry  from  1793  to  181 5  suffered  from  the  same 
causes  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  brought 
about  its  breakdown  in  the  South  African  War.  Over-sea 
transport  brought  the  horses  to  land  In  poor  condition,  and  it 
was  rarely  possible  to  afford  them  sufficient  time  to  recover  and 
become  accustomed  to  the  change  in  forage,  the  conditions  of 
the  particular  theatre  of  operations,  &c,  before  they  had  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy — hence  a  heavy  casualty  roll  and  the 
introduction  into  the  ranks  of  raw  unbroken  horses  which 
interfered  with  the  precision  of  manoeuvre  of  the  remainder. 
Then*  losses  (about  13%  per  annum)  were  small  as  compared 
with  those  of  South  Africa,  but  this  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  operations  being  generally  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  change  of  climate  was  never  so  severe.  ^Tactically,  they 
suffered,  like  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  from  the  absence  of 
any  conception  of  the  Napoleonic  strategy  amongst  their  principal 
leaders.  As  it  was  not  known  where  the  great  blow  was  to  fall, 
they  were  distributed  along  the  whole  Ime,  and  thus  became 
habituated  to  the  idea  of  operating  in  relatively  small  bodies. 
This  is  the  worst  school  for  the  cavalry  soldier,  because  it  is  only 
when  working  rn  masses  of  forty  to  sixty  squadrons  that  the 
cumulative  consequences  of  small  errors  of  detail  become  so 
apparent  as  to  convince  all  ranks  of  the  necessity  of  conforming 
accurately  to  established  prescriptions.  Nevertheless,  they  ttitt 
retained  the  practice  of  charging  at  a  gallop,  and  as  a  whole 
were  by  far  the  most  efficient  body  of  horsemen  who  survived 
at  the  close  of  the  great  wars. 

In  the  reaction  that  then  ensued  tit  over  Eurepe,  cavalry 
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practically  ceased  to  exist  The  financial  and  agricultural 
exhaustion  of  all  countries,  and  of  Prussia  in  particular,  was  so 
complete  that  money  was  nowhere  to  be  found  for  the  great 
concentration*  and  manoeuvre  practices  which  are 
more  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  than  to 
that  of  the  other  arms.  Hence  a  whole  generation  of 
Officers  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
prindples^whieh'  govern  the  employment  of  their  arm.  It  was 
not  till f  j 848  that,  the>Prussians  began  again  to  unite  whole 
cavalry  divisions  for'dolPand  manoeuvre,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
older  generation  hacTBb'^yet  passed  away  when  the  campaigns 
of  1866  and  1870  brought  up  again  the  realities  of  the  battle-field. 
Meanwhile  the.  introduction  of  long-range  artillery  and  small 
arms  had  entirely  destroyed  the  tactical  relation  of  the  three 
arms  on  which  the  Napoleonic  tactics  and  strategy  had  been 
based,  and  the  idea  gained  ground  that  the  battle-field  would  no 
longer  afford  the  same  opportunities  to  cavalry  as  before.  The 
experiences  gained  by  the  Americans  in  the  Civil  War  helped  to 
confirm  this  preconception.  If  in  battles  waged  between  in- 
fantries armed  only  with  muzzle-loading  rifles,  cavalry  could  find 
no  opportunity  to  repeat  post  exploits,  it  was  argued  that  its 
chances  could  not  fail  to  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  breech- 
loader. .  But  this  reasoning  ignored  the  principal  factors  of  former 
successes.  The  mounted  men  in  America  failed  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  armament  they  encountered,  but  because  the 
war  brought  out  no  Napoleon  to  create  by  his  skill  the  opportunity 
for  decisive  cavalry  action,  and  to  mass  his  meat  beforehand 
in  confident  anticipation.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
European  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870,  and  the  results  obtained 
try  the  arm  were  so  small,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  squad- 
rons available  and  to  their  cost  of  maintenance  as  compared  with 
the  other  arms,  that  a  strong  reaction  set  in  everywhere  against 
the  existing  institutions,  and  the  re-creation  of  the  dragoon,  under 
the  new  name  of  mounted  rifleman,  was  advocated  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  the  cavalryman. 

Later  events  in  South  Africa  and  in  Manchuria  again  brought 
this  question  prominently  to  the  front,  but  the  essential  difference 
betwoen  the  old  and  new  schools  of  thought  has  not  been  gener- 
ally realized.  The  "  mounted  rifle  "  adherents  base  their  argu- 
ments on  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the  rifle  itself.  The 
"  cavalry  "  school,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that,  the  weapons 
themselves  being  everywhere  substantially  equal  in  efficiency, 
the  advantage  rests  with  the  side  which  can  create  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  their  employment,  and  that,  funda- 
mentally, superior  mobility  will  always  confer  upon  its  possessor 
the  choice  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he -will  elect  to 
engage.  Where  the  two  sides  are  nearly  equally  matched. in 
mobility,  neither  side  can  afford  the  time  to  dismount,  for  the 
other  will  utilize  that  time  to  manoeuvre  into  a  position  which 
gives  him  a  relative  superiority  for  whichever  form  of  attack  he 
may  elect  to  adopt,  and  this  relative  superiority  will  always  more 
than  suffice  to  eliminate  any  advantage  in  accuracy  of  fire  that  his 
opponent  may  have  obtained  by  devoting  his  principal  attention 
to  training  his  men  on  the  range  instead  of  on  the  mounted 
manoeuvre  ground. 

Finally,  the  "  cavalry  "  school  reasons  that  in  no  single  cam- 
paign since  Napoleon's  time  have  the-  conditions  governing 
encounters  been  normal.  Either  the  roadless  and  barren  nature 
of  the  country  has  precluded  of  itself  the  rapid  marching  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  modern  strategy,  as  in  America,  Turkey, 
South  Africa  and  Manchuria,  or  the  relative  power  of  the  infantry 
and  artillery  weapons,  as  in  Bohemia  (1866)  and  in  France  (1870), 
has  rendered  wholly  impossible  the  creation  of  the  great  tactical 
opportunity  characteristic  of  Napoleon's  later  method,  for  there 
then  existed  no  means  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  a  suffi- 
cient hail  of  projectiles  to  render  the  penetration  of  the  cavalry 
feasible.11  The  latest  improvement  in  artillery,  viz.  the  perfected 
shrapnel  and  the  quick-firing  guns,  have,  however,  enormously 
facilitated  the  attainment  of  this  primary  fire  superiority,  and, 
moreover,  it  has  simplified  the  procedure  to  such  a  degree  that 
Napoleon  is  no  longer  needed  to  direct.  The  battles  of  the  future 
will  thus,  in  dvilized  countries,  revert  to  the  Napoleonic  type, 


and  the  aide  which  ptoses**  the  most  highly  trained  and  mobile 
force  of  cavalry  will  enjoy  a  greater  relative  superiority  over  its 
adversary  than  at  any  period  since  the  days  of  Frederick. 

The  whole  experience  of  the  past  thus  goes  to  show  that  no 
nation  in  peace  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  highly 
trained  cavalry  sufficiently  numerous  to  meet  all  the  demands 
Of  a  great  war.  Hence  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  has 
always  been  a  demand  for  some  kind  of  supplementary  force 
which  can  relieve  the  regular  squadrons  of  those  duties  of  ob- 
servation and  exploration  which  wear  down  the  horses  most 
rapidly  and  thus  render  the  squadrons  ineffective  for  their 
culminating  duty  on  the  battle-field.  This  demand  has  been  met 
by  the  enrolment  of  men  willing  to  fight  and  rendered  mobile 
by  mounts  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  greater  the  urgency 
the  greater  has  been  the  tendency  to  give  them  arms  which  they 
can  quickly  learn  to  use.  To  make  a  man  an  expert  swordsman 
or  lancer  has  always  taken  years,  but  he  can  be  taught  to  use 
a  musket  or  rifle  sufficiently  for  his  immediate  purpose  in  a  very 
short  time.  Hence,  to  begin  with,  arms  of  this  description  have 
invariably  been  issued  to  him  But  once  these  bodies  have  been 
formed,  and  they  have  co*e  into -collision  with  trained  cavalry, 
the  advantages  of  mobility,  combined  with  the  power  of  shock, 
have  become  so  apparent  to  all,  that  insensibly  the  "  dragoon  " 
has  developed  into  the  cavalry  soldier,  the  rate  of  this  evolution 
being  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the 
fighting  took  place. 

This  evolution  is  best  seen  in  the  American  Civil  War.  The 
men  of  the  mounted  forces  engaged  had  been  trained  to  the  use 
of  the  ride  from  childhood,  while  the  vast  majority  had  never 
seen  a  sword,  hence  the  formation  of  "  mounted  rifles  ";  and 
these  "  mounted  rifles  "  developed  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  their  surroundings.  In  districts  of  virgin  forests 
and  marshland  they  remained  "  mounted  rifles,"  in  the  open 
prairie  country  of  the  west  they  became  cavalry  pure  and  simple, 
though  for  want  of  time  they  never  rivalled  the  precision  of 
manoeuvre  and  endurance  of  modern  Prussian  or  Austrian  horse* 
In  South  Africa  the  same  sequence  was  followed,  and  had  the 
Boer  War  lasted  longer  it  is  certain  that  such  Boer  leaders  as 
de  Wet  and  de  la  Rey  would  have  reverted  to  cavalry  talks 
of  shock  and  cold  steel  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Therefore  when  we  find,  extending  over  a  cycle  of  ages,  the 
same  causes  producing  the  same  effects,  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  the  evolution  of  the  cavalry  ami  is  subject  to  a  universal 
law  which  persists  in  spite  of  all  changes  of  armament. 

Employment  of  Cavalry. — It  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  all 
military  action  that  the  officer  commanding  the  cavalry  of  any 
force  comprising  the  three  arms  of  the  service  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  an  executive  officer  under'  the  officer  commanding  that 
particular  force  as  a  whole.  The  latter  again  is  himself  responsible 
to  the  political  power  he  represents.  When  intricate  political 
problems  are  at  stake,  it  may  be,  and  generally  is,  quite  impractic- 
able that  any  subordinate  can  share  the  secret  knowledge  of 
the  power  to  which  he  owes  his  allegiance. 

The  essence  of  the  value  of  the  cavalry  soldier's  services 
lies  in  this,  that  the  demand  is  never  made  upon  him  in  its 
supremest  form  until  the  instinct  of  the  real  commander  realizes 
that  the  time  has  come.  Whether  it  be  to  cover  a  retreat,  and 
by  the  loss  of  hundreds  to  save  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands, 
or  to  complete  a  victory  with  commensurate  results  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  obligation  remains  the  same — to  stake 
the  last  man  and  horse  in  the  attainment  of  the  immediate 
object  in  view,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  This  at  once  places  the 
leader  of  cavalry  in  face  of  his  principal  problem.  It  is  a  matter 
of  experience  that  the  broader  the  front  on  which  he  can  deliver 
a  charge,  the  greater  the  chances  of  success.  However  strong 
the  bonds  of  discipline  may  be,  the  line  is  ultimately,  and  at  a 
certain  nervous  tension,  only  a  number  of  men  on  horses,  acting 
and  reacting  on  one  another  in  various  ways.  When  therefore, 
of  two  lines,  moving  to  meet  one  another  at  speed,  one  sees 
itself  overlapped  to  cither  hand,  the  men  in  the  line  thus  over' 
lapped  invariably  and  inevitably  tend  to  open  outwards,  so  as 
at  least  to  meet  their  enemy  on  an  equal  frontage-    Hence 
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every  cavalry  commander  tries  to  strike  st  the  flank  of  bis  enemy , 
and  the  latter  manoeuvres  to  meet  him,  and  if  both  have  equal 
mobility,  local  collision  must  ensue  on  an  equal  and  parallel 
front.  Therefore  both  strive  to  put  every  available  man  and  horse 
in  their  first  line,  and  If  men  and  horses  were  invulnerable  such 
a  line  would  sweep  over  the  ground  like  a  scythe  and  nothing 
could  withstand  it.  Since,  however,  bullets  kill  at  a  distance, 
and  inequalities  and  unforeseen  difficulties  of  the  ground  may 
throw  hundreds  of  horses  and  riders,  a  working  compromise 
has  to  be  found  to  meet  eventualities,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  victory  inclines  to  the  leader  who  best  measures  the  risks 
and  uncertainties  of  his  undertaking,  and  keeps  in  hand  a 
sufficient  reserve  to  meet  all  chances. 

.  Thus  there  has  arisen  a  saying,  which  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  axiomatic,  that  in  cavalry  encounters  the  last  closed  reserve 
always  wins.  The  truth  Is  really  that  he  who  has  best  judged 
the  situation  and  the  men  on  both  sides  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  the  last  reserve  at  the  critical  moment.  The  next  point  is, 
how  to  ensure  the  presence  of  this  reserve,  and  what  is  the  critical 
moment  The  battle-field  is  the  critical  moment  in  each  phase 
of  every  campaign — not  the  mere  chance  locality  on  which  a 
combat  takes  place,  but  the  decisive  arena  on  which  the  strategic 
consequences  of  all  pre-existing  conditions  of  national  cohesion, 
national  organization  andof  civilization  are  foeussed.  It  is  indeed 
the  judgment-seat  of  nature,  on  which  the  right  of  the  race  to 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  weighed  and  measured  in 
the  most  impartial  scales. 

Before,  however,  the  final  decision  of  the  battle-field  can  be 
attained,  a  whole  series  of  subordinate  decisions  have  to  be  fought 
out,  success  in  each  of  which  conditions  the  result  of  the  next 
series  of  encounters,.  Every  commanding  officer  of  cavalry 
thus  finds  himself  successively  called  on  to  win  a  victory  locally 
at  any  cost,  and  the  question  of  economy  of  force  does  not  concern 
tnm  at  alL  Hence  the  same  fundamental  rules  apply  to  all 
cavalry  combats,  of  whatever  magnitude,  and  condition  the  whole 
of  cavalry  tactics.  Broadly  speaking,  if  two  cavalries  of  approxi- 
mately equal  mobility  manoeuvre  against  each  other  in  open 
country,  neither  side  can  afford  the  loss  of  time  that  dismounting 
to  fight  on  foot  entails.  Hence,  assuming  that  at  the  outset 
of  a  campaign  each  side  alms  at  securing  a  decisive  success,  both 
seek  out  an  open  plain  and  a  mounted  charge,  sword  in  hand, 
for  the  decision.  When  the  speed  and  skill  of  the  combatants 
are  approximately  equal,  collision  ensues  simultaneously  along 
parallel  fronts,  and  the  threat  of  the  overlapping  line  is  the 
principal  factor  in  the  decision.  The  better  the  individual 
training  of  man  and  horse  the  less  will  be  the  chances  of  unsteadi- 
ness or  local  failures  in  execution,  and  the  less  the  need  of  reserves; 
hence  the  force  whkh  feels  itscfa*  the  most  perfect  in  the  individual 
efficiency  of  both  man  and  horse  (on  which  therefore  the  whole 
ultimately  depends)  can  afford  to  keep  fewer  men  in  reserve  and 
can  thus  increase  the  width  of  its  first  line  for  the  direct  collision. 
Careful  preparation  in  peace  is  therefore  the  first  guarantee  of 
success  in  action.  This  means  that  cavalry,  unlike  infantry, 
cannot  be  expanded  by  the  absorption  of  reserve  men  and  horses 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  must  be  maintained  at  war 
strength  in  peace,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  this  is  actually  the  standard  of  readiness  attained  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

Further,  uniformity  of  speed  is  the  essential  condition  for  the 
execution  of  closed  charges,  and  thifrobviously  cannot  be  assured 
if  big  men  on  little  horses  and  small  men  on  big  horses  are  in- 
discriminately mixed  up  in  the  same  units.  Horses  and  men 
have  therefore  been  sorted  out  everywhere  into  three  categories, 
hgH,  medium  and  Meaty,  and  in  periods  when  war  was  practically 
chronic,  suitable  duties  have  been  allotted  to  each.  It  is  clear, 
on  purely  mechanical  grounds,  that  the  greater  the  velocity  of 
motion  at  the  moment  of  collision  the  greater  will  be  the  chances 
of  success,  and  this  greater  speed  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  bigger 
horses  as  a  consequence  of  their  longer  stride.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  horses,  by  reason  of  their  greater  weight,  are  used  up  much 
more  rapidly  than  small  ones.  Hence,  to  ensure  the  greater 
speed  at  the  moment  of  contact*  H  is  necessary  to  save  them  as 


much  as  possible  to  keep  them  fresh  for  the  shock  only,  and  thai 
has  been  the  practice  of  all  great  cavalry  leaders  all  over  the  world, 
and  has  only  been  departed  from  under  special  circumstances, 
as  by  the  Germans  in  France  in  1870,  when  their  cavalry  prac- 
tically rode  everywhere  unopposed. 

Collisions,  however,  must  be  expected  by  every  body  of 
troops  large  or  small;  hence  each  regiment— ultimately  each 
squadron — endeavours  to  save  its  horses  as  far  as  this  is  com- 
patible with  the  attainment  of  the  special  object  in  view,  and  this 
has  led  everywhere  and  always  to  a  demand  for  some  inter- 
mediate arm,  less  expensive  to  raise  and  maintain  than  cavalry 
proper,  and  able  to  cover  the  ground  with  sufficient  rapidity 
and  collect  the  information  necessary  to  ensure  the  proper 
direction  of  the  cavalry  commands.  Originally  this  intermediate 
force  received  the  designation  of  dragoons;  but  since  under 
pressure  of  circumstances  during  long  periods  of  war  these 
invariably  improved  themselves  into  cavalry  and  became 
permanent  units  in  the  army  organization,  fresh  names  have 
had  to  be  invented  for  them,  of  which  Mounted  Infantry  and 
Mounted  Rifles  are  the  latest,  and  every  improvement  in  firearms' 
has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  their  services. 

It  is  now  relatively  easy  to  trace  out  the  considerations  which 
should  govern  the  employment  of  .his  cavalry  by  the  officer 
commanding  a  force  of  the  three  arms.  Assuming  for  purposes 
of  illustration  an  army  numerically  weak  in  cavalry,  what  course 
will  best  ensure  the  presence  of  the  greatest  number  of  sabres  at 
the  decisive  point,  i.e.  on  the  battle-field?  To  push  out  cavalry 
screens  far  to  the  front  will  be  to  court  destruction,  nor  is  the 
information  they  obtain  of  much  real  service  unless  the  meani 
to  act  upon  it  at  once  is  at  hand.  This  can  only  be  supplied 
economically  by  the  use  Of  strong  advanced  guards  of  infantry, 
and  such  supplementary  security  and  information  as  these  may 
require  will  be  best  supplied  by  mounted  infantry,  the  sacrifice 
of  whom  will  disturb  least  the  fighting  integrity  of  the  whole  army: 

Imagine  an  army  of  300,000  men  advancing  by  five  parallel 
roads  on  a  front  of  50  m.,  each  column  (60,000  men,  2  army  corps) 
being  covered  by  a  strong  advance  guard,  coming  in  contact  with 
a  similarly  constituted  army  moving  in  an  opposite  direction. 
A  series  of  engagements  will  ensue,  in  each  of  which  the  object 
of  the  local  commander  will  be  to  paralyse  his  opponent's 
will-power  by  a  most  vigorous  attack,  so  that  his.  superior 
officer  following  him  on  the  same  road  will  be  free  to  act  as  he 
chooses.  The  front  of  the  two  armies  will  now  be  defined  by  a 
line  of  combats  localized  each  about  a  comparatively  small 
area,  and  between  them  will  be  wide  gaps  which  it  will  be  the 
chief  business  of  the  directing  minds  on  either  side  to  close  by 
other  troops  as  soon  as  possible.  Generally  the  call  will  be  made 
upon  the  artillery  for  this  purpose,  since  they  can  cover  the  re- 
quirod  distances  far  more  rapidly  than  infantry.  Now,  as  artillery 
is  powerless  when  Umbered  up  and  always  very  vulnerable  on 
the  flanks  of  the  long  lines,  a  strong  cavalry  escort  will  have  to 
be  assigned  to  them  which,  trotting  forward  to  screen  the  march, 
will  either  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  advancing 
with  a  similar  object,  or  themselves  find  an  opportunity  to  catch 
the  enemy's  guns  at  a  disadvantage.  These  are  opportunities 
for  the  cavalry,  and  if  necessary  it  must  sacrifice  itself  to  turn 
them  to  the  best  account.  The  whole  course  of  the  battle 
depends  on  success  or  failure  in  the  early  formation  of  great  lines 
of  guns,  for  ultimately  the  victor  in  the  artillery  duel  finds 
himself  in  command  of  the  necessary  balance  of  guns  which  are 
needed  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  final  decisive  infantry  attack. 
If  this  latter  succeeds,  then  any  mounted  men  who  can  gallop 
and  shoot  will  suffice  for  pursuit.  If  it  fails,  no  cavalry,  however 
gallant,  has  any  hope  of  definitely  restoring  the  combat,  for 
against  victorious  infantry,  cavalry,  now  as  in  the  past,  can  but 
gain  a  little  time.  This  time  may  indeed  be  worth  the  price  at 
which  it  can  be  bought,  but  ft  will  always  be  more  economical 
to  concentrate  all  efforts  to  prevent  the  emergency  arising. 

After  the  Franco-German  War  much  was  written  about  the 
possibility  of  vast  cavalry  encounters  to  be  fought  far  in  advance 
of  the  main  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information* 
and  ideas  were  fatty  mooted  of  wide-flun*;  raids  traversing 
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Battle  of  Staffarda,  1690.    (From  a  contemporary  engraving.) 


Action  on  the  Bulganafc,  1854.    (From  a  lithograph  by  W.  Simpson.) 


German  GuarJ  Dragoons.     (Photo,  Gcbrtidcr  Hacckel.) 
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jftevecMmy't  coatmunioftUaMt  breaking  up  his.  depots,  reserve 
•formations*  &c.  But  riper  consideration  has  relegated  these 
suggestions  fc>  the  background,  for  it  is  now  evident  that  such 
■expeditions  involve  the  dissemination  of  force,  not  its  concent  ra- 
taon.  Austria  and  France  fof  example  would  scarcely  throw  their 
^numerically  inferior  cavalry  against  the  Germans,  and  nothing 
would  suit  them  better  than  that  the  latter  should  hurl  their 
squadrons  against  the  frontier  guards,  advanced  posts,  and, 
^generally,  against  unbeaten  infantry;  nor  indeed  would  the 
Germans  stultify  their  whole  strategic  teaching  by  weakening 
themselves  for  the  decisive  struggle.  It  follows  therefore  that 
cavalry  reconnaissance  duties  will  be  strictly  local  and  tactical, 
and  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  procuring  strategical 
information  by  wireless  telegraphy,  balloons,  motor  cars,  bicycles, 
&c.,  and  that  on  the  whole  that  nation  will  be  best  served  in 
war  which  has  provided  in  peace  a  nucleus  of  mounted  infantry 
capable  of  rapid  expansion  io  fill  the  gap  which  history  shows 
always  to  have  existed  between  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry. 
-Such  troops  need  not  be  organized  in  large  bodies,  for  their, 
mission  is  to  act  by  "  slimness,"  not  by  violence.  They  must 
be  the  old  "  vcrlorene  Haufe  "  (angJue,  "  forlorn  hope  ")  of 
former  days,  men  whose  individual  bravery  and  decision  is  of 
the  highest  order.  But  they  can  never  become  a  "  decision- 
compelling  arm,"  though  by  their  devotion  they  may  well  hope 
to  obtain  the  grand  opportunity  for  their  cavalry,  and  share  with 
them  in  harvesting  the  fruits  of  victory. 

The  great  cavalry  encounters  of  forty  to  sixty  squadrons  on 
either  side,  which  it  has  been  shown  must  arise  from  the  necessity 
of  screening  or  preventing  the  formation  of  the  all-important 
artillery  lines,  will  take  their  form  mainly  from  the  topographical 
conditions  of  the  district,  and  since  on  a  front  of  60  to  100  m. 
these  may  vary  indefinitely,  cavalry,  must  be  trained,  as 
indeed  it  always  has  been,  to  fight  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback' 
is  occasion  requires.  In  either  case,  thoroughness  of  preparation 
in  horsemanship  (which,  be  it  observed,  includes  horsemastership) 
is  the  first  essential,  for  in  the  end  victory  will  rest  with  the  side 
which  can  put  in  the  right  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity  the 
greatest  number  of  sabres  or  rifles.  In  the  case  of  rifles  there  is 
a  greater  margin  of  time  available  and  an  initial  failure  is  not 
irremediable,  but  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same  in  either 
case;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  exactly  the  conditions 
of  the  collision,  all  alike,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  must  be  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard,  for  this  alone 
guarantees  the  smooth  and  rhythmical  motion  required  for 
covering  long  distances  with  the  least  expenditure  of  physical 
and  nervous  strength  on  the  part  both  of  horse  and  rider.  As  a 
consequence  of  successes  gained  in  these  preliminary  encounters, 
opportunities  will  subsequently  arise  for  the  balance  of  fresh  or 
rallied  squadrons  in  hand  to  ride  home  upon  masses  of  infantry 
disorganized  and  demoralized  by  the  combined  fire  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  such  opportunities  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
.numerous  at  the  outbreak  of  future  wars  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  because  the  enormous  gain  in  range  and  rapidity  of 
fire  enables  a  far  greater  weight  of  metal  to  be  concentrated  on 
any  chosen  area  within  a  given  time.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated  that  cavalry  never  has  ridden  over  unshaken  infantry 
of  average  quality  by  reason  of  its  momentum  alone,  but  that 
every  successful  cavalry  charge  has  always  owed  its  issue  to  a 
previously  acquired  moral  superiority  which  has  prevented  the 
.infantry  from  making  adequate  use  of  their  means  of  defence. 
Nor  will  such  charges  entail  greater  losses  than  in  the  past,  for, 
great  though  the  increase  of  range  of  modern  infantry  weapons 
has  been,  the  speed  and  endurance  of  cavalry  has  increased  in 
a  yet  higher  ratio;  whereas  in  Napoleon's  days,  with  an  extreme 
range  for  musketry  of  1000  yds.,  cavalry  were  exported  only 
to  trot  800  yds.  and  gallop  for  200,  nowadays  with  an  extreme 
infantry  range  of  under  4000  yds.,  the  cavalry  are  trained  to 
trot  for  8000  yds.  and  gallop  for  2000. 

Neither  the  experiences  in  South  Africa  nor  those  in  Manchuria 
seriously  influenced  the  views  of  the  leading  cavalry  experts 
as  above  outlined,  for  the  conditions  of  both  cases  wore  entirely 
abnormal.    No  nation  in  western  Europe  can  afford  to  mount 


the  whole  of  its  able-bodied  manhood,  nor,  with  the  restricted! 
area  of  its  possessions,  could  repeat  the  Boer  tactics  with  useful 
effect;  in  Manchuria,  the  theatre  of  operation  was  so  far  roadless, 
and  the  motives  of  both  combatants  so  distinct  from  any  con- 
ceivable as  a  basis  for  European  strategy,  that  time  was  always 
available  to  construct  entrenchments  and  obstacles  physically 
insuperable  to  mounted  arms.  In  western  Europe,  with  its  ex* 
treme  development  of  communications,  such  tactics  are  impractic- 
able, and  under  the  system  of  compulsory  service  which  is  in 
force  in  all  nations,  an  early  decision  must  be  sought  at  any  cost. 
This  motive  imposes  a  rapid-marching  campaign  in  the  Napole- 
onic style,  and  in  such  warfare  there  is  neither  time  nor  energy 
available  for  the  erection  of  extemporised  fortresses.  Victory 
must  therefore  fall  to  the  side  that  can  develop  the  greatest 
fire  power  in  the  shortest  time.  The  greatest  factor  of  fire  power 
is  the  long  artillery  lines,  and  as  cavalry  is  the  one  arm  which  by 
its  mobility  can  hamper  or  prevent  the  formation  of  such  lines,  on 
its  success  in  this  task  all  else  must  depend.  Hence  both  sides 
will  concentrate  every  available  horse  and  man  for  this  special 
purpose*  and  on  the  issue  of  the  collisions  this  mutual  concentra- 
tion must  entail  will  hang  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  ultimately 
of  the  nation.  But  the  cavalry  which  will  succeed  in  this  task 
will  be  tho  one  in  which  the  spirit  of  duty  burns  brightest,  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  renewed  daily  on  the  cross  of  the  sword,  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Organizatian.-^The  existing  organization  of  cavalry  throughout 
the  civilized  world  is  an  instance  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest " 
in  an  extreme  form.  The  execution  of  the  many  manoeuvres 
with  the  speed  and  precision  which  condition  success  is  only 
possible  by  a  force  in  which,  as  Frederick  the  Great  said, "  every 
horse  and  trooper  has  been  finished  with  the  same  care  that  a 
watchmaker  bestows  upon  each  wheel  of  the  watch  mechanism." 
Uniformity  of  excellence  is  in  fact  the  keystone  of  success,  and 
this  is  only  attainable  where  the  mass  is  subdivided  into  groups,, 
each  of  which  requires  superintendence  enough  to  absorb  the 
whole  energy  of  an  average  commander.  Thus  it  has  been  found 
by  ages  of  experiment  that  an  average  officer,  with  the  assistance 
of  certain  subordinates  to  whom  he  delegates  as  much  or  as  little 
responsibility  as  he  pleases,  finds  his  time  fully  occupied  by  the 
care  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  horses,  each  in- 
dividual of  which  he  must,  understand  intimately,  in  character, 
physical  strength  and  temper,  for  horse  and  man  must  be 
matched  with  the  utmost  care  and  judgment  if  the  best  that  each 
is  capable  of  is  to  be  attained.  Hie  fundamental  secret  of  the 
exceptional  efficiency  attained  by  the  Prussian  cavalry  Mes  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  to  realize  what  the  above  implies. 
After  the  dose  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  they  made  their  squadron 
commanders  responsible*  not  only  for  the  training  of  the  com- 
batants of  their  unit,  but  also  for  the  breaking  in  of  remounts 
and  the  elementary  teaching  of  recruits  as  well,  and  in  this  manner 
they  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  material  which  is 
almost  unattainable  by  British  officers  owing  to  the  conditions 
entailed  by  foreign  service  and  frequent  changes  of  garrisons. 

Further,  to  obtain  the  maximum  celerity  of  manoeuvre  with 
the  minimum  exertion  of  the  horses,  the  squadron  requires  to 
be  subdivided  into  smaller  units,  generally  known  as  troops, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  with  128  sabres  in  the  ranks 
(the  average  strength  on  parade,  after  deducting  sick  and  young 
horses,  and  the  m.c.  officers  required  as  troop  guides,  &c.)  four 
troops  best  satisfy  all  conditions;  as,  with  this  number,  the 
squadron  will,  under  all  circumstances  of  ground  and  surroundings* 
make  any  change  of  formation  in*  less  time  and  with  greater 
accuracy  than  with  any  other  number  of  subdivisions.  The  size 
of  the  unit  next  above  the  squadron,  the  regiment,  is  again  fixed 
by  the  number  of  subordinates  that  an  average  commander  can 
.control,  and  the  universal  experience  of  all  arms  has  settled  this 
as  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than  eight  Experiments 
with  eight  and  even  ten  squadrons  have  been  tried  both  In 
Austria  and  Prussia,  but  only  exceptional  men  have  succeeded 
in  controlling  such  large  bodies  effectively,  and  in  the  end  the 
normal  has  been  fixed  at  four  or  five  squadrons  in  quartets* 
and  three  or  four  in  the  field.    Of  these,  the  larger  numbs? 
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is  undoubtedly  preferable,  for,  wfth  the  work  of  the  quarter- 
master and  the  adjutant  to  supervise,  in  addition,  the  regimental 
commander  is  economically  applied  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  essential  point,  however,  is  that  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment  does  not  interfere  in  details,  but  commands  his  four 
squadron  commanders,  his  quartermaster,  and  his  adjutant, 
and  holds  them  absolutely  responsible  for  results. 

There  is  no  unity  of  practice  in  the  constitution  of  larger  units. 
Brigades  vary  according  to  drcunntances  from  two  regiments 
to  four,  and  the  composition  of  divisions  fluctuates  similarly. 
The  custom  in  the  German  cavalry  has  been  to  form  brigades  of 
two  regiments  and  divisions  of  three  brigades,  but  this  practice 
arose  primarily  from  the  system  of  recruiting  and  has  no  tactical 
advantage.  The  territory  assigned  to  each  army  corps  provides 
men  and  horses  for  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  or  lancers  (classed 
as  heavy  in  Germany),  two  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  hussars, 
and  since  it  is  clearly  essential  to  ensure  uniformity  of  speed  and 
endurance  within  those  units  most  likely  to  have  to  work  together, 
it  was  impossible  to  mix  the  different  classes.  But  the  views  now 
current  as  to  the  tactical  employment,  of  cavalry  contemplate 
the  employment  not  only  of  divisions  but  of.  whole  cavalry 
corps,  forty  to  sixty  squadrons  strong,  and  these  may  be  called 
on  to  fulfil  the  most  various  missions.  The  farthest  and  swiftest 
reconnaissances  are  the  province  of  light  cavalry,  i.e.  hussars, 
the  most  obstinate  attack  and  defence  of  localities  the  task 
elf  dragoons,  and  the  decisive  charges  on  the  battle-field  essentially 
the  duty  of  the  heavy  cavalry.  It  seems  probable  then  that 
the  brigade  will  become  the  highest  unit  the  composition  of  which 
is  fixed  in  peace,  and  that  divisions  and  corps  will  be  put  together 
by  brigades  of  uniform  composition,  and  assigned1  to  the  several 
sections  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  which  each  is  likely  to  find  the 
most  suitable  field  for  its  special  character.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  Fredcrician  and  Napoleonic  epochs,  when  efficiency  and 
experience  in  the  field  far  outweighed  considerations  of  ad- 
ministration and  convenience  in  quarters. 

Hitherto,  horse  artillery  in  Europe  has  always  formed  an 
integral  portion  of  the  divisional  -organization,  but  the  system 
has  never  worked  well,  and  in  view  of  the  technical  evolution 
of  artillery  material  is  no  longer  considered  desirable.  As  it  is 
always  possible  to  assign  one  or  more  batteries  to  any  particular 
brigade  whose  line  of  march  will  bring  it  across  villages,  defiles, 
&c.  (where  the  support  of  its  fire  will  be  essential),  and  on 
the  battle-field  itself  responsibility  for  the  guns  is  likely  to  prove 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  cavalry  commander, 
it  is  probable  that  horse  artillery  will  revert  to  the  inspection  of 
its  own  technical  officers,  and  that  the  sole  tie  which  will  be  re- 
tained between  it  and  the  cavalry  will  be  in  the  batteries  being 
informed  as  to  the  cavalry  units  they  arc  likely  to  serve  with  in 
war,  so  that  the  officers  may  make  .themselves  acquainted  with 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  future  commanders.  The  same  course 
will  be  pursued  with  the  engineers  and  technical  troops  required 
for  the  cavalry,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  m  accordance  with  a 
suggestion  made  by  Moltkc  after  the  1866  campaign,  the  supply 
columns  for  one  or  more  cavalry  corps  will  be  held  ready  in  peace, 
and  specially  organized  to  attain  the  highest  possible  mobility 
which  modern  technical  progress  can  ensure. 

The  general  causes  which  have  led  to  the  differentiation  of 
cavalry  into  the  three  types— hussars,  dragoons  and  heavy*- 
have  already  been  dealt  with.  Obviously  big  men  on  little  horses 
cannot  manoeuvre  side  by  side  with  light  men  on  big  horses. 
Also,  since  uniformity  of  excellence  within  the  unit  is  the  prime 
condition  of  efficiency,  and  the  greatest  personal  dexterity  is 
required  for  the  management  of  sword  or  lance  on  horseback, 
•further  toning  out  became  necessary,  and  the  best  light  weights 
were  put  on  the  best  light  horses  and  called  hussars,  the  best 
heavy  weights  on  the  best  heavy  horses  and  called  lancers,  the 
average  of  cither  type  becoming  dragoons  and  cuirassiers.  In 
England,  the  lance  not  being  indigenous  and  the  conditions  of 
foreigft  lervice  making  adherence  to  a  logical  system  impossible, 
lancers  are  medium  cavalry,  but  the  difference  of  weights  carried 
aud  type  of  horses  is  too  small  to  render  these  distinctions  of 
practical  moment.    In  Germany,  where  every  suitable  horse 


finds  its  place  in  the  ranks  and  men  have  no  right  of  individual 

selection,  the  distinctions  are  still  maintained,  and  there  is  a 
very  marked  difference  between  the  weights  carried  and  the 
types  of  men  and  horses  in  each  branch,  though  the  dead  weight 
which  it  is  still  considered  necessary  to  carry  in  cavalries  likely; 
to  manoeuvre  in  large  masses  hardly  varies  with  the  weight  of 
the  man  or  size  of  the  horse. 

Where  small  units  only  are  required  to  march  and  scout,  the 
kit  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  everything  superfluous  for 
the  moment  being  carried  on  hired  transport,  as  in  South  Africa. 
But  when  10,000  horsemen  have  to  move  by  a  single  road  all 
transport  must  be  left  miles  to  the  rear,  and  greater  mobility 
for  the  whole  is  attained  by  carrying  upon  the  horse  itself  the 
essentials  for  a  period  of  some  weeks.  Still,  even  allowing  for 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  load  that 
is  still  considered  necessary.  In  India,  the  British  lancet, 
averaging  1 1  st.  per  man,  could  turn  out  in  marching  order  at 
17  st.  8  lb  (less  forage  nets).  In  Germany,  the  hussar,  averaging 
10  st.  6  lb,  rode  at  18  st,  also  without  forage,  and  the  cuirassier 
at  *i  st  to  22  st  Cavalry  equipment  is,  in  fact,  far  too  heavy, 
for  in  the  interests  of  the  budgets  of  the  departments  which  supply 
saddlery,  harness,  &c.,  everything  is  made  so  as  to  last  for  many 
years.  Cavalry  saddles  fifty  years  old  frequently  remain  in  good 
condition,  but  the  losses  in  horse-flesh  this  excessive  solidity 
entails  arc  ignored.  The  remount  accounts  are  kept  separately, 
and  few  realize  that  in  war  it  is  cheaper  to  replace  a  horse  than 
a  saddle.  In  any  case,  the  armament  alone  of  the  cavalry  soldier 
makes  great  demands  on  the  horses.  His  sword  and  scabbard 
weigh  about  4  lb,  carbine  or  rifle  7  lb  to  9  lb,  120  rounds  of 
ammunition  with  pouches  and  belts  about  12  lb,  lance  about  5  lb, 
and  two  days'  forage  and  hay  at  the  lowest  40  lb,  or  a  gross  total 
of  76  lb  or  5  st.,  which  with  ix  st  for  the  man  brings  the  total 
to  16  st;  add  to  this  the  lightest  possible  saddle,  bridle,  cloak 
and  blanket,  and  17  st.  8  lb  is  approximately  the  irreducible 
minimum.  It  may  be  imagined  what  care  and  management 
of  the  horses  is  required  to  enable  them  under  such  loads  to 
manoeuvre  in  masses  at  a  trot,  and  gallop  for  distances  of  5  m. 
and  upwards  without  a  moment  for  dismounting. 

Reconnaissance  and  Scouting. — After  1870  public  opinion, 
misled  by  the  performances  of  the  "  ubiquitous  Uhlan  "  and 
disappointed  by  the  absence  of  great  cavalry  charges  on  the  field 
of  battle,  came  somewhat  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  the  day 
of  "  shock  tactics  "  was  past  and  the  future  of  cavalry  lay  in 
acting  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  following  armies.  But,  as 
often  happens,  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  the  German  cavalry 
screen  was  entirely  unopposed  in  its  reconnoitring  expeditions, 
and  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  it  became  apparent  how 
very  little  these  far-flung  reconnaissances  had  contributed  to 
the  total  success. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  German  cavalry  experts  that  not 
1  %  of  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  scouts  during  the  advance  from 
the  Saar  to  the  Meuse,  August  1870,  were  of  appreciable  import- 
ance to  the  headquarters,  and  that  before  the  orders  based  upon 
this  evidence  reached  the  front,  events  frequently  anticipated 
them.  Generally  the  conviction  has  asserted  itself,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  train  the  short-service  soldiers  of  civilized  nations 
sufficiently  to  render  their  reports  worth  the  trouble  of  collating, 
and  if  a  few  cases  of  natural  aptitude  do  exist  nothing  can  ensure 
that  these  particular  men  should  be  sufficiently  well  mounted  to 
transmit  their  information  with  sufficient  celerity  to  be  of  im- 
portance. It  is  of  little  value  to  a  commander  to  know  that 
the  enemy  was  at  a  given  spot  forty-eight  hours  previously, 
unless  the  sender  of  the  report  has  a  sufficient  force  at  his  disposal 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  remain  there;  in  other  words,  to  attack 
and  hold  him.  Cavalry  and  horse  artillery  alone,  however,  cannot 
economically  exert  this  holding  power,  for,  whatever  their  effect 
against  worn-out  men  at  the  close  of  a  great  battle,  against  fresh 
infantry  they  are  relatively  powerless.  Hence,  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  see  a  revival  of  the  strategic  advanced  guard  of  all 
arms,-  as  in  the  Napoleonic  days,  whkh  will  not  only  reconnoitre, 
but  fix  the  enemy  until  the  army  itself  can  execute  the  manoeuvre 
designed  to  effect  his  destruction.    The  general  situation  of  the 


enemy's  masses  will,  in  wesrem  Europe,  always  be  sufficiently 
fixed  by  the  trend  ol  his  railway  communications,  checked  by 
reports  ol  spies,  'newspapers,  Sc,  for,  wilh  neutral  frontiers 
everywhere  within  a  few  hours'  ride  for  a  motorcyclist,  anything 
approaching  the  secrecy  of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  rs  quite 

only  "  shadowing  "  which  holds  out  any  hope  of  usefulness  b 
that  undertaken  by  very  small  selected  parties  of  officers,  per- 
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n.  and  upward].  These  will  be  supported  by  motor  cars 
and  advanced  feelers  from  the  field  telegraphs,  though  probably 
the  motor  car  would  carry  'he  eye-witness  to  his  destination  In 
less  time  than  it  would  take  to  draft  and  signal  a  complete  report. 

safety  of  [he  marching  and  sleeping  troops,  and  brigade,  divisions  I 
and  corps  commanders  will  remain  dependent  upon  their  own 
squadrons  for  the  solution  of  the  immediate  tactical  problem 
before  them;  but,  since  both  sides  wnl  employ  mounted  men  to 
screen  their  operations,  intelligence  will  generally  only  be  won 
by  fighting,  and  tie  side  which  can  locally  develop  a  marked  fire 
superiority  will  be  the  more  likely  to  obtain  the  information  it 
requires.  In  this  direction  the  introduction  of  the  motor  ear 
tnrl  of  cyclists  is  likely  to  exercise  a  most  important  influence, 
but,  whatever  may  be  ihe  conveyance,  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  means  of  advance  only,  never  of  retreat.  The  troops  thus 
conveyed  must  be  used  to  seise  villages  or  defiles  about  which 
the  cavalry  and  guns  can  manoeuvre. 

formalims  and  Drill.— Cavalry,  when  mounted,  act  exclusively 
by  "  shock  "  or  more  precisely  by  "  Ihe  threat  of  their  shock," 

instants  before  this  collision  takes  place.    Experience  has  shown 

i  two-deep  line,  the  men  riding  knee  to  knee  within  cacti  squf 


11  least.     Pert 


■dimrily,   in 


csofg™ 


0  localiz 


*rc.  The  obvious  drawbacks  of  a  two-deep 
halves  the  possible  extent  of  front,  and  that  if  a  front-rank 
horse  falls  Ihe  rear-rank  horse  generally  tumbles  over  it  also. 
To  minimise  the  latter  evil,  the  charge  in  two  successive  lines. 
150  to  joo  yds.  apart,  has  often  been  advocated,  but  this  has 
never  stood  the  test  of  serious  csvalry  fighting',  first,  because 
when  squadrons  are  galloping  fast  and  always  striving  to  keep 
the  touch  to  Ihe  centre,  if  1  horse  falls  the  adjacent  horses  close 

more  and  always  creates  violent  oscillation;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause owing  to  the  dust  raised  by  the  first  rank  the  following 


anger  sad  difficulty  arising  from  the  dust  that  t 
ncravre  are  closed  to  within  one  horse's  length,  a; 
ig  at  speed,  the  rear  rank  is  past  before  the  dust  ha 


Of  all  formations,  the  line  is  the  most  difficult 
particularly,  to  conceal— hence  various  formatioi 
necessary  for  the  preliminary  manoeuvres  requis 
squadrons  in  position  for  the  final  deployment  [ 
charge.     Many  forms  of  these  columns  have  been  tried,  but, 
setting  aside  the  columns  intended  exclusively  for  marching 
Uong  roads,  of  which  "  sections  "  (four  men  abreast)  is  most 
usual  In  England,  only  these  survive: — 
Squadron  column. 


'hich  the  squadrons  are  grouped,  arid 
'.t  them.  Thus  the  regiment  may  m< 
mm  St  close  interval,  i.e.  11  paces 
-  as  in  the  diagram.    To  form  tint  fo 


the  width  they  occupy  when  in  line;  and  the 

shown  In  the  diagram.  When  in  line  a  Ian 
can  no  longer  vary  its  direction  without  saerif 
of  order,  and  as  above  pointed  oat.  It  is  this  1 
which  really  decides  the  result  of  the  charg 
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ting  the  wheel  and  in  this  formation  gallop  out 
ction,  re-forming  line  by  a  simple  wheel  in  the 


In  squadrtn  tolunu 
line  one  behind  the  o 
troop  in  line-    The  i 


smaller  number  1 
tbe  squadron  is  r 
ttined  as  near  10 
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troops  makes  the  drill  too  complicated,  a 
1  each  troop  slow  and  unhandy.    When 

therefore,  tbe  troop  should  still  be  main- 
is  possible,  the  number  of  troops  being  if 
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CAVAH.  a  county  in  the  province  o[  Ulster,  Ireland,  bounded 
N.  by  Fermanagh  and  Monjghan,  E.  by  Monaghan  and  Mcath, 
S.  by  Mcath,  Weslmealh  and  Longford,  and  W.  by  Longford 
and  Leilrim.    The  area  is  477,iqq  acres,  or  about  746  sq,  m. 
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is  good.  The  chief  river  in  the  county  is  Ihe  Erne,  which 
originates  in  Lough  Scrahby,  one  of  the  minor  sheets  of 
«uer  communicating  with  Lough  Gonna  on  the  borders  of 
Longford.  The  river  takesa  northerly  direction  by  Killashandra 
and  Bellurbct,  being  enlarged  during  its  course  by  the  Annalec 
and  other  smaller  tfrcama,  and  finally  enters  Lough  Emc  near 
the  northern  limit  of  the  county.    The  other  waters,  consisting 

tributary  to  the  Erne.  A  copious  spring  called  (he  Shannon 
Pol,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cuilcagh  Mountain,  in  the  barony  of 
Tullyhaw,  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river  Shannon.  The 
Black,  water,  1  tributary  of -the  Boync,  also  rises  in  tins  county, 

ce  frequented  village  of  Swanlin- 
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u-lhcsn 


^.  .  halybeate  spring.    There  are  several 

other  springs  of  less  importance;  and  the  small  Lough  Leighs, 
or  Lough  an-Leighaghs,  which  signifies  the  healing  lake,  on  the 
summit  of  a,  mountain  between  Bailieborough  *nd  Kingscourt, 
is  celebrated  for  it)  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  level  of  this 
lake  never  varies.     It  has  no  visible  supply  nor  vent  for  its 

Crefoer.—Thiieiosaaosd  county  includes  on  the  north-west  some 
ofthehiahlaodof  Milbtoae  Grit  and  Coal-Miuur« that  ristaabove 
Lough  Allen.  The  beds  below  those  are  referred  to  the  English 
yoicdale  scries,  and  include  some  Baggy  sandstones,  li  is  on  this 
series  thai  the  Shannon  rises,  -under  the  high  oullier  of  grit  on 
-Cuilcagh.    The  Carboniferous  Limestone  then  a k~ 
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Ciisuf*  sad  /adautriu. — The  dinstte  suffers  from  the  damp. 

and  from  the  boisterous  winds  which  frequently  prevail,  more 
especially  in  the  higher  districts.  The  soil  is  generally  *  iiif 
clay,  cold  and  watery,  but  capable  of  much  improvement  by 
drainage,  lor  winch  its  undulating  surface  affords  facilities. 

Agriculture  makes  little  progress;  the  extent  of  the  farms  being 
generally  small.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops. 
Flax,  unco  of  some  importance,  is  almost  neglected.  In  (be 
mountainous  parts,  however,  where  the  land  is  chiefly  under 
grating,  the  farms  are  larger,  and  in  stock-raising  the  county 

manufacturing  county.  The  bleaching  of 
'  m  of  whisky  are  both  carried  on  to  a 
people  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
the  sale  of  home  produce.  The  soil  in 
not  well  adapted  lor  tillage  is  peculiarly  favourable 
The  woods  were  formerly  very  considerable,  and  the 
timber  found  in  the  bogs  is  of  large  dimensions;  but  plantation* 
art  now  chiefly  found  in  demesnes,  where  they  are  extensive. 

The  county  is  not  well  served  by  railways.  The  Great 
Northern  from  Clones  to  Cavan,  and  the  Midland  Great  Western 
from  Mullingar  in  Wettmealh  to  Cavan,  form  a  through  line 
from  north  10  south.  The  Great  Northern  has  branches  16 
Bclturbet  from  Ballyhaise,  and  to  Cootchill  from  Ballybay; 
the  Midland  Great  Western  has  a  branch  10  Killashandra,  and 
Irom  Navan  in  Meath  to  Kingscourt,  just  within  Cavan.  The 
Cavan  &  Leilrim  railway  starts  from  Bellorbet  and  soon  leave* 
thee 
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nd  Admimitrolion—Thc  population  (111,917  in 
07,141  in  1001),  of  which  about  80%  are  Roman  Catholic*, 
1  a  decrease  among  the  most  serious  of  the  Irish  counties, 
migration  returns  are  among  the  heaviest  The  population, 
lost  wholly  rural,  the  only  towns  being  the  small  ones  ol 
'  :countytuwn),CoolehUI(ijoo), Bclturbet 
.ugh  (1004).  The  county  Is  divided  into 
on  tains  thirty-two  parishes  and  parts  of 
Ihe  Protestant  and 
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i  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Cavan  and  Beiturbat  i 
but  since  thai  period  It  hat  been  represented  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament by  two  members  only,  for  the  east  and  tteat  divisions. 

Hiilery  and  AntiquiUti.—At  the  period  of  the  English  settle- 
ment, and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  this  district  was  known 
as  the  Brenny,  being  divided  between  the  families  of  O'Rourke 
and  O'Reilry;  and  it*  Inhabitants,  protected  by  the  nature  of 
the  country,   long  maintained   their  independence.     In   1579 

it  was  formed  into  a  county  of  Miler  by  Sir  John  Perron,  and 

Sir  John  O'Reilly  and  three  to  other  members  of  the  family; 
while  the  two  remaining,  possessed  by  tbe  septs  of  Macktrnon 
and  Magauran,  and  situated  In  the  mountains  bordering  on 
O'Rourke't  country,  were  left  subject  to  their  ancient  tenures 
and  the  exactions  of  their  Irish  lord.  The  county  subsequently 
came  within  the  scheme  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster  under 
James  L  The  population  b  less  mixed  in  race  than  in  most 
parts  of  Ulster,  being  generally  of  Celtic  extraction.  Some  few 
remains  of  antiquity  remain  In  the  shape  of  caima,  laths  and 
the  ruins  of  small  castles,  such  as  Cloughoughter  Castle  on  an 
island  fan  ancient  craning)  of  Lough  Oughter.  Three  miles 
bora  (be  town  of  Cavan  la  Kilmore,  with  its  cathedral,  a  plain 
erection  containing  a  Romanesque  doorway  brought  from  lb* 
abbey  of  Trinity  Island,  Lough  Oughter.    The  bishopric  date* 
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freak-about  14J©.    A  pdrtlofl  of  a  round  lower  is  seen  in  the 

churchyard  ol  the  parish  of  Drumlane  at  Belturbct. 

CAVAJt,  a  market-town  and  the  county  town  of  Co.  Cavan, 
Ireland,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  the-west  parliamentary 
division,  85J  m.  N.W.  of  Dublin  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
railway*  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway  from  Clones.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  2S22.  It  is 
on  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Annalee  river,  in  a  broad 
valley  surrounded  on  every  side  by  elevated  ground,  with 
picturesque  environs,  notably  the  demesnes  of  Farnham  and  of 
Kiirnore,  which  belongs  to  the  bishops  of  that  diocese.  Cavan 
has  no  buildings  of  antiquarian  interest,  but  the  principal  county 
institutions  are  here,  and  the  most  conspicuous  building  is  the 
grammar  school,  founded  by  Charles  I.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1819 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  one  of  the  main  entrances  into 
the  town,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  100  resident 
pupils.  The  college  of  St  Patrick  is  near  the  town.  Cavan  has 
some  linen  trade,  and  a  considerable  retail  business  is  transacted 
in  the  town.  A  monastery  of  Dominican  friars,  founded  by 
O'Reilly,  chieftain  of  the  Brenny,  formerly  existed  here,  and 
became  the  burial-place  of  the  celebrated  Irish  general,  Owen 
O'Neill,  who  died  as  is  supposed  by  poison,  in  4640,  at  Ctough- 
oughter.  There  was  also  the  castle  of  the  O'Reillys,  but  this 
and  all  other  antiquities  of  the  town  were  swept  away  during 
the  violent  and  continuous  feuds  to  which  the  country  was 
subjected.  In  1600  the  chief  portion  of  the  town  was  burned 
by  the  Enniskillcners  under  General  Wolselcy,  when  they  routed 
a  body  of  James  II. 's  troops  under  the  duke  of  Berwick. 

CAVANILLBS,  ANTONIO  JOSfi  (1745-1804),  Spanish  botanist, 
was  tborn  at  Valencia  on  the  16th  of  January  1745.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  that  town,  and  in.  1777  went  to 
Pari*,  where  he  resided  twelve  years,  engaged  in  the  study  of 
botany.  In  1801  hie  became  director  of  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Madrid,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1804.  In  1785-1786 
he  published  Monadclphiat  Classis  Diaertationes  X.t  and  in  1792 
be  began  to  issue  hones  el  descriptiones  plankumm  Mispamiae, 

His  nephew,  Antonio  Cavanillbs.  (1805-1864),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of  Spain; 
published  at  Madrid  in  1 860-1864; 

CAVAT1NA  (Ital.  diminutive  of  cavaU,  the  producing  of  tone 
from  an  instrument,  plural  anaiine),  originally  a  short  song 
of  simple  character,  without  a  second  strain  or  any  repetition 
of  the  air.  It  is  now  frequently  applied  to  a  simple  melodious 
air,  as  distinguished  from  a  brilliant  aria,  recitative,  &&,  and 
often  forms  part  of  a  large  movement  ox  su*a  in  oratorio  or 
opera. 

CAVE,  EDWARD  (1691-1754),  English  printer,  was  born  at 
Newton,  Warwickshire,  on  the  27th  of  February  1691.  His 
father,  Joseph  Cave,  was  of  good  family,  but  the  entail  of  the 
family  estate  being  cut  off,  he  was  reduced  to  becoming  a  cobbler 
at  Rugby.  Edward  Cave,  entered  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town,  but  was  expelled  for  robbing  the,  master's  hen-roost.  After 
many  vicissitudes  he  became  apprentice  to  a  London  printer,  and 
after  two  years  was  sent  to  Norwich  to  conduct  a  printing  house 
and  pub'ish  a  weekly  paper.  While  still  a  printer  he  obtained 
a  place  in  the  post  office,  and  was  promoted  to  be  clerk  of  the 
franks.  He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  supplying  London  news- 
letters to  various  country  papers;  and  his  enemies,  who  had 
twice  summoned  him  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach 
of  privilege,  now  accused  him  of  opening  letters  to  obtain  his 
news,  and  he  was  dismissed  the  service.  With  the  capital  which 
be  had  saved,  he  set  up  a  small  printing  office  at  St  John's  Gate, 
Clerkenwell,  whioh  he  carried  on  under  the  name  of  R.  Newton, 
He  hid  long  formed  a,  scheme  of  a  raagaaino: '*  to  contain  the 
essays  and  intelligence  which  appeared  in  the  two.  hundred 
half-sheets  which  tho  London  press  then  threw  off  monthly," 
and  had  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  some  publisher  to  take  it  up. 
In  1731  he  himself  put  it  into  execution,  and  began  the  GenUe- 
matts  Magauiu  (see  Periodicals),  of  which  he  was  the  editOT, 
tinder  the  pseudonym  "  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gent"  The  magazine 
bad  a  large  circulation  and  brought  a  fortune  to  the  projector. 
Jn  1732  he  began  to  issue  reports  of  the  debutes  in  both  Houses 


of  Parliament  He  commisaioned  friends  to  note  the  speeches, 
which  he  published  with  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  personal 
names.  In  1738  Cave  was  censured  by  parliament  for  printing 
the  king's  answer  to  an  address  before  k  had  been  announced  by 
the  speaker*  From  that  time  he  called  his  reports  the  debates 
of  a  *  parliament  in  the  empire  of  Lilhput "  (see  Reporting). 
To  piece  together  and  write  out  the  speeches  for  this  publication 
was  Samuel  Johnson's  first  literary  employment.  In  1747  Cave 
was  reprimanded  for  publishing  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Lord 
Lovat,  and  the  reports  were  discontinued  till  1752.  He  died  on 
the  lothof  January  1754.  Cave  published  Dr  Johnson's  Rambler, 
and  his-  lrttt$,  London  and  Life  of  Savage,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  short  biography  by  him. 

CAVE.  WILLIAM  (4637-1713),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Pickwell  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  successively  held  the  livings  of  Islington 
(1662),  of  All-Hallow*  the  Great,  Thames  Street,  London  ( 1670), 
and  of  Isleworth  in  Middlesex  (1690).  Dr  Cave  was  chaplain 
to  Charles  H.,  and  in  1684  became  a  canon  of  Windsor.  The  two 
work*  on  whioh  his  reputation  principally  rests  are  the  A  posloliei, 
or  History  of  Apostles  and  Fathers  in  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Church  (1677),  and  Scriptorium  Eccksiasticorum  Historia 
LU&oria  (1688),  The  beat  edition  of  the  latter  is  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1 740-1 743,  which  contains  additions  by  the  author*  and 
others.  In  both  works  he  was  drawn  into  controversy  with 
Jean  le  Ckrc,  who  was  then  writing  Us  Ribtiotheque  wriurstJU, 
and  who  accused  him  of  partiality.  He  wrote  several  othetf 
works  of  the  same  nature  which  exhibit  scholarly  research  and 
lucid  arrangement;  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  talker  and 
an  eloquent  preacher.  His  death  occurred  at  Windsor  on  the 
4th  of  July  1713. 

CAVE  (Lat  cavea,  from  canat  hollow),  a  hollow  extending 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  word  "  cavern  "  (Lat. 
cavernd)  is  practically  a  synonym,  though  a  distinction  is  some- 
times drawn  between  sea  eaves  and  inland  caverns,  but  the  term 
"  cave "  is  used-  here  as  a  general  description.  Caves  have 
excited  the  awe  and  wonder  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  have 
been  the  centres  round  which  .have  clustered  many  legends  arid 
superstitions.  They  were  the  abode  of  the  sibyls  and  the  nymphs 
in  Roman  mythology,  and  in  Greece  they  were  the  temples  of 
Zeus,  Pan,  Dionysus,  Pluto  and  the  Moon,  as  well  as  the  places 
where  the  oracles  were  delivered  at  Delphi.  Corinth  and  Mount 
Ctihaeron.  In  Persia  they  were  oonnectad  with  the  obscure 
worship  of  Mithras.  Their  names  frequently  are  survivals  of  the 
superstitious  ideas  of  antiquity,  as,  for  example,  the  Fairy, 
Dragon's!  or  Devil's  Caves  of  France  and  Germany.  Long  after 
the  Fairies  and  Liitk  Men  had  forsaken  the  forests  and  glens  of 
Germany,  they  dwelt  in  their  palaces  deep  in  the  Harz  Mountains, 
in  the  Dwarfhoks,  &&,  whence  they  came  from  time  to  time  into 
the  upper  air. 

The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  slept  their  long  sleep  in  a  cavei 
The  hills  of  Granada  are  still  behaved  by  the  Moorish  children  to 
contain  the  great  Boabdil  and  his  sleeping  host,  who  will  awake* 
when  an  adventurous  mortal  invades  their  repose,  to  restore  the 
glory  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

Caves  have  been  used  in  all  ages  by  mankind  for  habitation, 
refuge  and  burial.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  when  Lot 
went  up  out  of  Zoar  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  with  his  two  daughters. 
The  five  kings  of  the  Canaanites  took  refuge  from  Joshua,  and 
David  from  Saul,  in  the  caves  of  Palestine,  just  as  the  Aquitani 
fled  from  Caesar  to  those  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Arabs  of  Algeria 
to  those  of  Dahra,  where  they  were  suffocated  by  Marshal  Pelissier 
in  184$.  In  Central  Africa  David  Livingstone  discovered  vast* 
caves  in  which  whole  tribes  found  security  with  their  cattle  and 
household  stuff. 

The  cave  of  Machpdah  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  their 
use  as  sepulchres,  and  the*  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Palestine  and  of 
Egypt  and  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  probably  owe  their  existence 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  burial  in  natural  hoft>ws  In  the  rock.* 
We  might  therefore  expect  to  find  in  them  most  important 
evidence  as  to  the  ancient  history  of  mankind,  which  would 
reach  bag  beyond  written  record;  and  since  they  have  always* 
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been  used  by  wild  beast*  as  ton  we  might  reasonably  believe  also 
that  their  exploration  would  throw  light  upon  the  animals  which 
have  in  many  cases  disappeared  from  the  countries  which  they 
formerly  inhabited.  The  labours  of  Buckland,  Pengelly ,  Falconer* 
Lartet  and  Christy,  and  Boyd  Dawkins  have  added  an  entirely 
new  chapter  to  the  history  of  man  in  Europe,  as  weU  as  established 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  European  fauna.  The 
physical  history  of  caves  will  be  taken  first,  and  we  shall  then  pass 
on  to  the  discoveries  relating  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  which 
have  been  made  in  them  of  late  years. 

Physical  History. — The  most  obvious  agent  in  hollowing  out 
caves  is  the  sea.  The  set  of  the  currents,  the  force  of  the  breakers, 
the  grinding  of  the  shingle  inevitably  discover  the  weak  places  in 
the  cliff,  and  leave  caves  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  work, 
modified  in  each  case  by  the  local  conditions  of  the  rock.  Those 
formed  in  this  manner  are  easily  recognised  from  their  floors 
being  rarely  much  out  of  the  horizontal;  their  entrances  are  all 
in  the  same  plane,  or  in  a  succession  of  horizontal  and  parallel 
planes,  ff  the  land  has  been  elevated  at  successive  times.  From 
their  inaccessible  position  they  have  been  rarely  occupied  by 
man.  Among  them  Fingal's  Cave,  on  the  island  of  Staffa,  off  the 
south-west  coast  of  Scotland,  hollowed  out  of  columnar  basalt; 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable-in  Europe.  In  volcanic  regions 
also  there  are  caves  formed  by  the  passage  of  lava  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  by  the  expansion  of  steam  and  gases  in  the  lava 
while  it  was  in  a  molten  state.  They  have  been  observed  in  the 
regions  round  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  in  Iceland  and  Teneriffc.  We 
may  take  as  an  example  the  Grotto  del  Cane  ("  cave  of  the  dog  "), 
near  Pozzuoli,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Naples,  remark- 
able for  the  flow  of  carbonic  add  from  crevices  m  the  floor,  which 
fills  the  lower  part  of  the  cave  and  suffocates  any  small  animal, 
such  as  a  dog,  immersed  long  enough  in  ft. 

The  most  important  class  of  caves,  however,  and  that  which 
immediately  demands  our  notice,  is  that  composed  of  those 
which  have  been  cut  out  of  calcareous  rocks  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  add  in  the  rain-water,  combined  with  the  mechanical 
friction  of  the  sand  and  stones  set  in  motion  by  the  streams 
Which  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  flowed  through  them.  They 
occur  at  various  levels,  and  are  to  be  met  with  wherever  the 
strata  are  sufficiently  compact  to  support  a  roof.  Those  of 
Brixham  and  Torquay  and. of  the  Elfel  are  m  the  Devonian 
limestone;  those  of  Wales,  Somerset,  the  Pennine  chain,  Ireland, 
the  central  and  northern  counties  of  Belgium,  Saxony,  and 
Westphalia,  of  Maine  and  Aajou,  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  are 
in  that  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  The  cave  of  Kirkdale  m  York* 
shire,  and  most  of  those  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  penetrate 
Jurassic  limestones.  The  Neocomian  and  Cretaceous  b'mestones 
contain  most  of  the  caverns  of  Frartoe,  rendered  famous  by  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  cave-men  along  with  the  animals 
which  they  hunted;  as  well  as  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
Skily.  Greece,  Dahnaria,  Carnioia  and  Palestine.  The  tave  of 
Lunelviel  near  Montpellier  is  the  most  important  of  those  which 
have  been  hollowed  in  limestones  of  the  Tertiary  age.  They  are 
also  met  with  in  rocks  composed  of  gypsum;  in  Thuringta,  for 
example,  they  occur  in  the  saliferous  and  gypseous  strata  of  the 
Zechstein,  and  in  the  gypseous  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  as,  for  example,  at  Montmorency. 

Caves  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonic  add  and  the  action  of 
water  are  distinguished  from  others  by  the  following  characters. 
They  open  on  the  abrupt  sides  of  valleys  and  ravines  at  various 
levels,  and  are  arranged  round  the  main  axes  of  erosion,  just  as  the 
branches  aat  arranged  round  thetrunkof  a  tree.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  relation  of  the  valley  to  the  ravine,  and  of  the  ravine  t» 
the  cave,  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  all  three 
have  been  produced  by  the  same  causes.  The  caves  themselves 
ramify  in  the  same  irregular  fashion  as  the  valleys,  and  are  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  the  caputaries  in  the  general  valley  system 
through  which  the  rain  passes  to  join  the  main  channels.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  famous  caves  of  Adelsberg*  Kentucky,  Wookcy 
Hole  in  Somersetshire,  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  many  in 
the  Jura,  they  ace  still  the  passages  of  subterranean  streams; 
but  very  frequently  the  drainage  has  found  an  outlet  at  a  lower 


level,  and  the  ancient  watercourse*  have  (teen  deserted,  attest 
in  every  case  present  unmistakable  proof  that  they  have  been 
traversed  by  water  in  the  sand,  gravel  and  day  which  they 
eon  tain,  as  well  as  m  the  worn  surfaces  of  the  sides  and  bottom. 
In  all  districts  where  there  are  caves  there  are  funnel-shaped 
depressions  of  various  sises  called  pot-holes  or  swallow-holes, 
or  betoires,  "  chaldrons  du  diable,"  "  marmites  des  geants,"  or 
"  katavothra,"  in  which  the  rain  is  collected  before  it  disappears 
into  the  subterranean  passages.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  all  stages, 
some  being  mere  hollows  which  only  contain  water  after  excessive 
rain,  while  others  are  profound  vertical  shafts  into  which  the 
water  is  continually  falling.  Gaping  Ghyi,  330  f  t. ,  and  Helm  Pot 
in  Yorkshire,  300  ft.  deep,  are  examples  of  the  latter  class.  The 
cirques  described  by  M.  Desnoyers  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the 
swallow-holes. 

The  history  of  swallow-holes,  caves,  ravines  and  valleys  in 
calcareous  strata  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:— The  calcareous 
rocks  are  invariably  traversed  by  joints  or  lines  of.  shrinkage, 
which  are  lines  of  weakness  by  which  the  direction  of  the  drainage 
is  determined;  and  they  are  composed  to  a  large  extent  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  readily  exchanged  into  soluble 
bicarbonate  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  add.  The  rain  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  takes  Up  carbonic  add,  and  it  is  still 
further  charged  with  it  m  percolating  through  the  surface  soil  in 
which  there  is  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  As  the  raindrops 
converge  towards  some  one  point,  determined  by  some  local 
accident  on  the  surface,  and  always  in  a  line  of  joint,  the  carbonic 
add  attacks  the  carbonate  of  Kme  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact,  and  thus  a  funnel  is  gradually  formed  ending  in  the  ver- 
tical joint  below.  Both  funnel  and  vertical  joint  below  are  being 
continually  enlarged  by  this  process.  This  chemical  action  goes 
on  until  the  free  carbonic  acid  is  used  up.  The  subterranean 
passages  are  enlarged  in  this  manner,  and  what  was  originally  an 
insignificant  network  of  fissures  is  developed  into  a  series  of  halls, 
sometimes  as  much  as  from  80  to  100  ft.  high.  These  results  are 
considerably  furthered  by  the  mechanical  friction  of  the  pebbles 
and  sand  hurried  along  by  the  current,  and  by  falls  of  rock  from 
the  roof  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  underlying  strata.  In 
many  cases  the  results  of  this  action  have  produced  a  regular 
subterranean  river  system.  The  thick  limestones  of  Kentucky, 
for  example,  are  traversed  by  subterranean  waters  which  collect 
in  large  rivers,  and  ultimately  appear  at  the  surface  in  full  power. 
The  river  Axe,  near  Wells,  the  stream  flowing  out  of  the  Peak 
Cavern  at  Castle  ton,  Derbyshire,  that  at  Adelsberg  in  Carnioia, 
flow  out  of  caverns  in  full  volume.  «The  river  Styx  and  the  waters 
of  Acheron  disappear  in  a  series  of  caverns  which  were  supposed 
to  lead  down  to  the  infernal  regions. 

If  the  direction  of  the  drainage  in  the  rock  has  been  altered, 
either  by  elevations  such  as  those  with  which  the  geologist  is 
familiar,  or  by  the  opening  out  of  new  passages  at  a  lower  level, 
these  watercourses  become  dry,  and  present  us  with  the  caves 
which  have  afforded  shelter  to  man  and  the  wild  animals  from  the 
remotest  ages,  sometimes  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  at  other 
times  dose  to  the  level  of  the  stream  at  the  bottom. 

Caves,  as  a  general  Tule,  are  as  little  effected  by  disturbances  of 
the  rock  as  the  ravines  and  valleys,  which  have  been  formed,  in 
the  main,  irrespective  of  the  lines  of  fault  or  dislocation. 

We  must  now  examine  what  happens  to  the  bicarbonate  of 
lime  which  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  add  on  the 
limestone.  If  a  current  of  airplay  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  carbonic  add,  which  floats  up  the  lime,  so  to  speak,  is  given 
off  and  the  iasolublc  carbonate  is  deposited,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
action  we  have  the  elaborate  and  fantastic  stony  incrustations 
termed  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  The  water  percolating 
through  the  rock  covers  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  a  stalactitic 
drapery,  and  if  a  line  of  drops  persistently  faHs  from  the  same 
point  to  the  floor,  the  calcareous  deposit  gradually  descends  from 
the  roof,  forming  in  some  cases  stony  tassels,  and  in  others  long 
columns  which  are  ultimately  United  to  the  calcareous  boss 
formed  by  the  plash  of  the  water  on  the  floor.  The  surface  also  of 
the  pools  is  sometimes  covered  over  with  an  ice*tike  sheet  of 
stalagmite*  which  shoots  from  the  sides,  and  sometimes  forms  at 
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*oltd  add  firm  Boot  when  the  water  on  which  it  was  supported  has 
disappeared.  Sometimes  the  drops  form  a  little  calcareous  basin, 
beautifully  polished  inside,  which  contains  small  pearl-like 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  polished  by  friction  one  against  the 
other.  The  most  beautiful  stalactitk  caves  in  Great  Britain  are 
those  of  Cheddar  in  Somerset,  Caldy  Island  and  Poole's  Cavern 
at  Buxton.  A  portion  only  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  thus 
deposited  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  taken ;  the 
rest  is  carried  into  the  Open  air  by  the  streams,  in  port  deposited 
on  the  sides  and  bottom,  forming  tufa  and  the  so-called  petrifica- 
tions, and  partly  being  conveyed  down  to  the  sea  to  be  ultimately 
secreted  in.  the  tissues  of  the  Mollusca,  Echinodcrmata  and 
Foraminif era.  Through  these  it  is  again  collected  in  a  solid  form , 
and  in  the  long  course  of  ages  it  is  again  lifted  up  above  the  level 
of  the  water  as  limestone  rock,  and  again  undergoes  the  same 
series  of  changes.  Thus  the  cycle  of  carbonate  of  time  is  a  never- 
ending  one  from  the  land  to  the  ocean,  from  the  ocean  to  the  land, 
and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  the  first  stratum  of  limestone  was 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  sea. 
The  rate  of  the  accumulation  of  stalagmite  in  caverns  is  neces- 
sarily variable,  since  it  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  varying 
currents  of  air.  In  the  Inglcborough  cavern  a  stalagmite, 
measured  in  1839  and  in  1873,  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  -2946  in. 
per  annum.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  vast  antiquity  of 
deposits  containing  remains  of  man  underneath  layers  of  stalag- ; 
mite  cannot  be  inferred  from  a  thickness  of  a  few  inches  or  even  of 
«  few  feet. 

The  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  caves  and  ravines 
tenders  it  extremely  probable  that  many  of  the  latter  have  been 
originally  subterranean  watercourses,  which  have  been  unroofed 
by  the  degradation  of  the  rock.  In  all  limestone  districts  ravines 
are  to  be  found  continued  in  the  same  direction  as  the  caves, 
and  the  process  of  atmospheric  erosion  may  be  seen  in  the  fallen 
blocks  of  stone  which  generally  are  to  be  met  with  at  the 
mouths  of  the  caverns.  In  illustration  of  this  the  valley  and  caves 
of  Weathercote,  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  quoted,  or  the  source  of 
the  Axe  at  Wookey;  and  the  ravine  formed  in  this  way  has  very 
frequently  been  widened  out  into  a  valley  by  the  action  of 
subaerial  waste,  or  by  the  grinding  of  glaciers  through  it  during 
the  glacial  stage  of  the  Pleistocene  period. 

For  further  details  as  to  the  physical  history  of  caverns  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article,  by 
E.  A.  Mattel,  the  intrepid  explorer  of  most  of  the  large  European 
caves,  including  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  history  of 
the  Glacieres  or  Ice-caves  will  be  found  in  Browne's  Ice  Caves  in 
France  and  Switzerland. 

Classification^— The  caves  which  have  offered  shelter  to  the 
mammalia  are  classified  according  to  their  contents,  and  are  of 
various  ages,  ranging  from  the  Pliocene  to  the  present  day. 
(1)  Those  containing  the  Pliocene  mammalia  belong  to  that  age. 
(?)  Those  with  the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros 
and  other  extinct  species,  or  with  paleolithic  man  (see  Archaeo- 
logy), are  termed  Pleistocene.  These  are  sometimes  called 
Quaternary,  tinder  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  belong  to  an  age 
succeeding  the  Tertiary  period.  (3)  Those  which  contain  the 
remains  of  the  domestic  animals  in  association  with  the  remains 
of  man  either  in  the  Neolithic,  Bronze  or  Iron  stages  of  civiliza- 
tkm  are  termed  Prehistoric.  (4)  The  fourth  group  consists 
of  those  which  can  bo  brought  into  relation  with  the  historic 
period,  and  are  therefore  termed  Historic 

Tlu  Pliocene  Coves.— It  is  a  singular  fact,  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  vast  denudation  of  the  earth's  surface  since  the  Pliocene 
Age,  that  only  one  cave  referable  to  that  age  has  as  yet  been 
discovered,  that  at  Doveholcs  near  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  described 
by  Boyd  Dawkins  in  1003  (Quart.  J  own.  Ged.  Soc.).  The 
cave  consists  of  a  large  horizontal  chamber  and  a  small  passage, 
connected  with  a  swallow-hole  close  by,  and  exposed  in  the 
working  face  of  a  quarry  in  1901,  at  a  depth  of  about  40  ft.  from 
the  surface.  The  locality  is  in  the  limestone  plateau,  n  58  ft. 
Ugh,  which  forms  the  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Mersey  on  the  west  and  the  Homber  on  the  east.  Both  swallow- 
ifcole  and  cave  werr  compieudy  blocked  up  with  debris,  and  the' 


latter  was  filled  with  fed  and  yetkm  day,  horizontally  stratified 
and  containing  pebbles  of  sandstone  from  the  neighbouring  ridge 
of  Axe  Edge,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  fossil  mammals,  some 
waterworn  and  others  without  traces  of  transport  by  water. 
All  the  mammals  belong  to  well-known  species  found  in  the 
Pliocene  strata  of  East  Anglia,  and  in  Auvergne  and  Italy. 
Among  them  were  the  sabre-toothed  Hon  (Machairodus  crtna- 
lidens),  the  hyena  of  Auvergne,  the  mastodon,  and  the  southern 
elephant  (£.  metidionalis),  and  rhinoceros  (R,  Etruscus),  and 
Steno's  horse.  Most  of  the  bones  had  evidently  been  gnawed 
by  hyenas  and  accumulated  in  one  of  their  dens,  and  had  after- 
wards been  carried  by  water  into  the  chambers  deep  down  in 
the  rock,  where  they  were  found.  Since  that  time  the  general 
level  of  the  district  has  been  lowered  by  denudation  to  an  extent 
of  more  than  230  ft.,  and  all  the  hyena  dens  destroyed  with  the 
Pliocene  surface  not  only  in  this  district  but  generally  over  the 
world.  In  this  case  a  covering  of  limestone  some  270  ft.  thick, 
including  the  depth  from  the  present  surface,  protected  the 
remains  from  the  denuding  forces. 

The  Pleistocene  Cctw.— The  search  after  eburfossile  or  unicorns' 
horn,  or  in  other  words  the  fossil  bones  which  ranked  high  in  the 
materia  medico,  ol  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  ossiferous  caverns  of  the  Han  Mountains,  and  of  Hungary 
and  Franconia.  The  famous  cave  of  Cailenreuth  in  the  last  of 
these  districts  was  explored  by  Goldfuss  in  18 10.  The  bones  of 
the  hyena,  lion,  wolf,  fox  and  stag,  which  it  contained,  were 
identified  by  Baron  Cuvier,  and  some  of  the  skulls  have  been 
proved  by  Busk  to  belong  to  the  grizzly  bear.  They  were  as- 
sociated with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer,  horse  and  bison,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  the  gredt  cave  bear.  These  discoveries  were  of  very 
great  interest,  because  they  established  the  fact  that  the  above 
animals  had  lived  in  Germany  in  ancient  times.  The  first  bone 
cave  systematically  explored  in  England  was  one  at  Oreston  near 
Plymouth  in  1816,  which  proved  that  an  extinct  species  of 
rhinoceros  (R.  leptorhinus)  lived  in  that  district.  Four  years 
later  the  famous  hyena  den  at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire  was  explored 
by  Buckland.  He  brought  forward  proof  that  it  had  been  in- 
habited by  hyenas,  and  that  the  broken  and  gnawed  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  stag,  bison  and  horse  belonged  to  animals 
which  had  been  dragged  in  for  food.  He  pointed  out  that  all 
these  animals  had  lived  in  Yorkshire  in  ancient  times,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  carcases  of  the  rhinoceros,  hyena  and 
mammoth  to  have  been  floated  from  tropical  regions  into  the 
places  where  he  found  their  bones.  He  subsequently  investigated 
bone  caves  in  Derbyshire,  South  Wales  and  Somerset,  as  well 
as  in  Germany,  and  published  his  Reliquiae  Diluvianae  in  1822, 
a  work  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  science  of  cave- 
bunting  in  this  country.  The  well-known  cave  of  Kent's  Hole 
near  Torquay  furnished  McEnery,  between  the  years  1825 
and  1841,  with  the  first  flint  implements  discovered  in  intimate 
association  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals.  He  recognized 
the  fact  that  they  proved  the  existence  of  man  in  Devonshire 
while  those  animals  were  alive,  but  the  idea  was  too  novel  to  be 
accepted  by  his  contemporaries.  His  discoveries  have  since  been 
verified  by  the  subsequent  investigations  carried  on  by  Godwin 
Austen,  and  ultimately  by  the  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, which  worked  for  several  years  under  the  guidance  of 
PengeUy.  There  are  four  distinct  strata  in  the  cave,  xst,  The 
surface  is  composed  of  dark  earth,  and  contains  medieval 
remains,  Roman  pottery  and  articles  which  prove  that  it  was 
in  use  during  the  Iron,  Bronze  and  Neolithic  Ages.  2nd,  Below 
this  is  a  stalagmite  floor,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3  ft., 
and  covering  (3rd)  the  red  earth,  which  contained  bones  of  the 
hyena,  lion,  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  other  animals,  in  associa- 
tion with  flint  implements  and  an  engraved  antler,  which  proved 
man  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  cavern  during  the  time  of  its 
deposition.  4th,  Filling  the  bottom  of  the  cave  is  a  hard  breccia, 
with  the  remains  of  bears  and  flint  implements,  in  the  main 
ruder  than  those  found  above;  in  some  places  it  was  no  less  than 
ra  ft.  thick.  The  most  remarkable  animal  found  in  Kent's  Hole 
is  the  sabre-toothed  carnivore,  Machairodus  tatidens  of  Owen. 
While  the  value  of  McEnery's  discoveries  was  in  dispute  the 
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'  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Brixhani  near  Torquay  in  1858  proved 
that  man  was  coeval  with  the  extinct  mammalia,  and  in  the 
following  year  additional  proof  was  offered  by  the  implements 
that  were  found  in  Wookey  Hole.  Similar  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  the  caves  explored  since  that  time  in  Wales,  and  in 
England  as  far  north  as  Derbyshire  (C  res  well),  proving  that 
palaeolithic  man  hunted  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  and  other 
extinct  animals  over  the  whole  of  southern  and  middle  England. 

The  discoveries  in  Kent's  Hole  and  in  the  Creswell  caves  prove 
further  that  palaeolithic  man  wasin  two  stages  of  civilization— the 
ruder  or  riverdrif t  man,  with  implements  of  the  type  found  in 
the  river  gravels  (see  Archaeology;  and  Palaeolithic)  being 
the  older;  and  the  more  highly  advanced,  or  the  cave-man, 
mainly  characterized  by  the  better  implements,  and  a.  singular 
facility  in  depicting  animal  life  (as  shown  by  the  figure  of  a  home 
incised  on  the  fragment  of  a  bone  found  in  the  Creswell  caves), 
.  being  the  newer.  We  may  also  conclude  from  the  absence  of 
palaeolithic  implements  from  the  glaciated  regions  in  which  most 
of  these  caves  occur,  that  both  riverdrift  and  cave-men  dwelt  in 
middle  and  northern  Britain  in  the  pre-glacial  age,  their  remains 
being  protected  in  the  caverns  from  the  denuding  forces  that 
removed  all  traces  of  their  existence  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  gladal  and  post-glacial  times.  The  riverdrift  man  is,  however, 
proved  to  be  post-glacial  in  southern  and  eastern  England,  by 
the  occurrence  of  his  implements  in  the  river  gravels  of  that  age. 
Both,  these  peoples  inhabited  southern  England  and  the  continent 
before  and  after  the  glacial  period.  The  riverdrift  man,  whose 
implements  occur  in  river  deposits  in  middle  and  southern 
Europe,  in  Africa,  Palestine  and  Hindustan,  is  everywhere  in 
the  same  age  of  primitive  barbarism,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
identified  with  any  living  race.  The  cave-men  are  in  a  higher 
and  more  advanced  stage,  and  led  a  life  in  Europe  identical  with 
that  of  the  Eskimos  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  Picistoeen*  Caves  of  the  European  Continent. — The  re- 
searches of  Mortillet  have  proved  that  the  same  two  groups  of 
cave-dwellers  occur  in  the  eaves  of  France,  the  older  being 
-represented  by  the  Chelleen  and  Mousterien  sections,  and  the 
newer  by  that  of  SohUre  and  La  Madeleine.  To  the  former 
belong  the  human  remains  found  in  the  caverns  of  Spy  and 
Neanderthal,  which  prove  that  the  riverdrift  man  had  "  the  most 
brutal  of  all  known  human  skulls."  To  the  latter  we  must 
assign  all  the  caves  and  rock-shelters  of  Pe'rigord,  with  the  better 
implements,  explored  by  Lartet  and  Christy  in  1863-1864  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Vezere  and  Dordogne.  These  offer  as  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  cave-men  as  that  revealed  of  Italian 
manners  in  the  1st  century  by  the  buried  cities  of  Hercukneum 
and  Pompeii  The  old  floors  of  human  occupation  consist  of 
broken  bones  of  animals,  killed  in  the  chase,  mingled  with 
rude  implements  and  weapons  of  bone  and  unpolished  stone, 
and  with  charcoal  and  burnt  stones,  which  indicate  the  position 
of  the  hearths.  Flakes  without  number,  awls,  lance-heads, 
hammers  and  saws  made  of  flint  rest  pHt-mtle  with  bone  iteedks, 
sculptured  reindeer  antlers,  arrowheads  and  harpoons,  and  bones 
of  the  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  ibex,  Saiga  antelope  and  musk 
sheep.  These  singular  accumulations  of  debris  mark  the  places 
where  the  andent  hunters  lived,  and  are  merely  the  refuse  cast 
aside.  The  reindeer  formed  by  far  the  greater  portion  of. the 
food,  and  must  have  hVed  in  enormous  herds  at  that  time  in 
'the  centre  of  France.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  presence 
of  the  most  arctic  of  the  herbivores,  the  musk  sheep,  we  may  infer 
the  severe  climate  of  that  portion  of  France  at  that  time.  Besides 
•  these  animals  the  cave  bear  and  Ikm  have  been  met  with  in  one, 
and  the  mammoth  in  five  localities,  and  their  remains  bear 
marks  of  cutting  or  scraping  which  showed  they  fell  a  prey  to 
1  the  hunters.  The  most  remarkable  remains  left  behind  in  these 
refuse  heaps  are  the  sculptured  reindeer  antlers  and  figures 
engraved  on  fragments  of  schist  and  on  ivory.  A  well-defined 
outline  of  an  ox  stands  out  boldly  from  one  piece  of  antler;  a 
second  represents  a  reindeer  knceHng  down  in  an  easy  attitude 
with  his  head  thrown  up  in  the  ah*  so  that  the  antlers  rest  on  the 
shoulders,  and  the  back  forms  an  even  surface  for  a  handle, 
which  is  too  small  te  be  grasped  by  an  ordinary  European  hand; 


in  a  third  a  man  standsdose  to  a  horse's  bead,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  same  cylinder  are  two  heads  of  bisons  drawn  with 
sufficient  clearness*  to  ensure  recognition  by  any  one  who  has 
seen  that  animal.  On  a  fourth  the  natural  curvature  of  one  4f 
the  tines  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  artist  to  engrave 
the  head  and  the  characteristic  recurved  horns  of  the  ibex; 
and  on  a  fifth  horses  are  represented  with  large  heads,  up- 
right' dishevelled  manes  and  shaggy  ungroomed  tails.  The  most 
striking  figure  is  that  of  the  mammoth  engraved  on  a  fragment 
c4iu  own  tusk;  the  peculiar  spiral  curvature  of  the  tusk  and  the 
long  mane,  which  are  now  not  to  be  found  in  any  living  elephant, 
prove  that  the  original  was  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  artist; 
These  drawings  probably  employed  the  idle  hours  of  the  hunter, 
and  hand  down  to  us  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  in  the  chase* 
They  are  full  of  artistic  feeling  and  are  evidently  drawn  from 
life.  The  mammoth  is  engraved  in  its  own  ivory,  and  the  reindeer 
and  the  stag  on  their  respective  antlers.  Further  researches 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  in  Auverghe  and  in  the  Pyrenees  the 
cave-men  ornamented  some  of  their  caves  with  incised  figures 
and  polychrome  frescoes  of  the  wild  animals.  Riviere  has  dis- 
covered on  the  walls  of  the  grotto  of  La  Mouthe  (Dordogne) 
three  large  hunting  scenes,  one  with  bisons  and  horses,  a  second 
representing  a  primitive  hut,  a  bison,  reindeer,  ibex  and  man* 
moth,  and  a  third  with*  a  mammoth,  hinds  and  horses.  la 
the  Pyrenees  similar  frescoes  have  been  described  by  Cartailhae 
and  Breutt.  They  are  on  the  walls  of  the  cavern  and  roof  of 
Altamira,  and  on  the  walls  of  Marsoulas.  The  outlines  have 
been  engraved  first,  and  afterwards  filled  in  with  colour  in  brown 
and  red  ochre  and  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  cave-men  ranged  over  middle  Europe  as  far  south  as  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and  inhabited  the  caverns  of  Belgium 
and  Germany,  Hungary  and  Switzerland;  Their  remains  have 
not  as  yet  been  met  with  in  southern  Europe.  They  lived  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  were  fire  users,  and  lit  up  the  darkness 
of  their  caves  with  stone  lamps  filled  with  fat  (Altamira).  They 
were  dad  In  skins  sewn  together  with  sinews  of  reindeer  or  strips 
of  intestines.  They  used  huts  as  well  as  caves  for  habitation. 
They  had  a  marvellous  facility  for  drawing  animal  figures. 
They  possessed  no  domestic  animals,  nor  were  they  acquainted 
with  spinning  or  with  the  potter's  art.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  they  buried  their  dead — the  interments,  such  as  those  of 
Aurignac,  Les  Eyzies  and  Mentohe,  most  probably  belonging  to 
a  later  age. 

If  these  remains  be  compared  with  those  of  existing  races,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  cave-men  were  in  the  same  hunter  stage 
of  civilization  as  the  Eskimos,  and  that  they  arc  unlike  any  other 
races  of  hunters.  If  they  were  not  attied  to  the  Eskimos  by  blood, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  banded  down  to  the  latter  their 
art  and  their  manner  of  life.  The  bone  needles,  and  many  of 
the  harpoons,  as  well  as  the  flint  spearheads,  arrowheads  and 
scrapers,  are  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  those  new  in  use 
amongst  the  Eskimos.  The  artistic  designs  from  the  caves  of 
1  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  are  identical  in  plan  and 
workmanship  with  those  of  the  Eskimos,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  bunting  scenes  familiar  to  the  Palaeolithic  cave-dwellers 
were  not  the  same  as  those  familiar  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Each  represented  the  animals  which 
he  knew,  and  the  whole*  walrus  and  seal  were  unknown  to  the 
inland  dwellers  of  Aquitaine,  just  as  the  mammoth,  bison  and 
wild  horse  are  unknown  to  the  Eskimos.  The  reindeer,  which 
they  both  knew,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  both.  The 
practice  of  accumulating  large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  animafc 
round  their  dwelling-places,  and  the  habit  of  splitting  the  bones 
for  the  sake  of  the  marrow,  are  the  same  in  both.  The  hides  were 
prepared  with  the  same  sort  of  instruments,  and  the  needles  with 
which  they  were  sewn  together  are  of  the  same  pattern.  The 
stone  lamps  were  used  by  both.  In  both  there  was*  the  same 
disregard  of  sepulture.  AH  these  facts  can  hardly  be  mese 
coinridences  caused  by  both  peoples  leading  a  savage  life  under 
similar  conditSotis.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  stems  inevitable 
that,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of  the  race  to  which  the 
cave-dKdlers  belong,  that  evidence  points  only  in  the  disectiaH 
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ci  the  Eskimos.  It  is  to  a  considerable  extent  confirmed  by  a  con* 
rideration  of  the  animals  found  In  the  cave*.  Hie  reindeer  and 
musk  sheep  afford  food  to  the  Eskimos  now  in  the  Arctic  Circle, 
just  as  they  afforded  it  to  the  cave-men  in  Europe;  and  both 
these  animals  have  been  traced  by  their  remains  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  north-esft  through  Europe  and  Asia  aa  far  as 
the  very  regions  in  which  they  now 'live.  The  mammoth  and 
bison  also  bflre  been  tracked  by  their  remains  in  the  frown  river 
gravels  and  morasses  through  Siberia  ax  far  as  the  American  side 
of  Bering  Strait  Palaeolithic  man  appeared  in  Europe  with  the 
Arctic  mammalia,  lived  in  Europe  with  them,  and  in  all  human 
probability  retreated  to  the  north-east  along  with  them. 

There  arc  refuse  heaps  in  north-eastern  Siberia  containing  the 
remains  of  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros  as  well  as  the 
reindeer  and  musk  sheep,  which  may  be  referred  with  equal 
justice  to  the  cave-men  or  to  the  Eskimos. 

Ancient  Geography  of  Europe. — The  remains  of  man  and  the 
animals  described  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  the  caves  either  by  man  or.  the  wild  beasts,  or  by 
streams  of  water,  which  may  or  may  not  now  occupy  their  ancient 
courses;  and  the  fact  that  die  same  species  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  caves  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Britain  implies  that  our 
Island  formed  part  of  the  continent,  and  that  there  were  no 
physical  barriers  to  prevent  their  migration  from  the  Alps  as  far 
to  the  north-west  as  Ireland. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  gathered  from  the  exploration  of 
caves  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  resulted  in  the  discovery 
Of  African  species,  in  Gibraltar,  Sicily  and  Malta.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  spotted  hyena,  the  serval  and  Kaffre  cat  lie  side  by 
aide  with  the  horse,  grizzly  bear  and  slender  rhinoceros  (R. 
UptorJunus) — see  Falconer's  Pakeontoyaphical  Memoirs.  To 
these  African  animals  inhabiting  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the 
Pleistocene  age,  Lartet  has  added  the  African  elephant  and 
striped  hyena,  found  in  a  stratum  of  gravel  near  Madrid,  along 
with  flint  implements.  The  hippopotamus,  spotted  hyena  and 
African  elephant  occur  in  the  caves  of  Sicily,  and  imply  that  in 
ancient  tiroes  there  was  a  continuity  of  land  between  that  spot 
and  Africa,  just  as  the  presence  of  the  fyephas  antiquus  proves 
the  non-existence  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  during  a  portion,  to 
say  the  least,  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  A  small  species  of  hippo- 
potamus {ff,  Pcnlhndi)  occurs  in  incredible  abundance  in  the 
Sicilian  caves.  It  has  also  been  found  in  those  of  Malta  along 
with  an  extinct  pigmy  elephant  species  (E.  Melitensis).  It  has 
also  been  discovered  in  Candia  and  in  the  Peloponnese.  For 
these  animals  to  have  found  their  way  to  these  regions,  a  con- 
tinuity of  land  is  necessary.  .  The  view  advanced  by  Dr  Falconer 
and  Admiral  Spratt,  that  Europe  was  formerly  connected  with 
Africa  by  a  bridge  of  land  extending  southwards  from  Sicily,  is 
fully  borne  out  by  these  considerations.  The  present  physical 
geography  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  produced  by  a  depres- 
sion of  land  to  the  amount  of  about  400  fathoms,  by  which  the 
Sicilo-African  and  Ibero-African  barriers  have  been  submerged, 
and  Crete  and  Malta  separated  from  the  South-European 
continent  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  submergence  took 
place-at  the  same  time  that  the  adjoining  sea-bottom  was  elevated 
to  about  the  same  amount  so  as  to  constitute  that  region  now 
known  as  the  Sahara. 

Pleistocene  Caves  of  ike  Americas  and  Australia. — The  Pleisto- 
cene caverns  of  the  Euro-Asiatic  continent  contain  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  animals  now  alive  in  some  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
the  extinct  forms  being  closely  allied  to  those  now  living  in  the 
same  geographical  provinces.  Those  of  Brazil  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania present  us  with  animals  whose  nearest  analogues  are 
to  be  found  in  North  and  South  America?,  such  as  sloths,  arma- 
dillos And  agoutis.  Those,  again,  of  Australia  present  us  with 
marsupials  {metatheria)  only,  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  those 
of  that  most  ancient  continent.  The  extinct  forms  in  each  case 
are  mainly  those  of  the  larger  animals,  which,  from  their  large 
size,  and  low  fecundity,  would  be  specially  liable  to  be  beaten 
In  the  battle  for  life  by  their  smaller  and  more  fertile  contem- 
poraries, and  lest  Hkely  to  survive  those  changes  in  their  environ- 
tnent  which  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  long  lapse  of 


ages.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  mammalian  life  in  the 
Old,  New  and  Australian  worlds,  was  as  well  marked  out  into 
geographical  provinces  in  the  Pleistocene  age  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  it  has  been  continuous  in  these  areas  from  thai 
remote  time  to  the  present  day. 

Prehistoric  Caves  of  Neolithic  Age  in  Europe, — The  prehistoric 
caves  are  distinguished  from  Pleistocene  by  their  containing 
the  remains  of  domestic  animals,  and  by  the  wild  animals  to 
which  they  have  afforded  shelter  belonging  to  Bring  species. 
They  arc  divisible  into  three  groups  according  to  the  traces  of 
man  which  occur  in  them — into  the  Neolithic,  Bronze  and  Irot, 
Ages/ 

The  Neolithic  caves  are  widely  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  have  been  used  as  the  habitations  and  tombs  of  the  early 
races  who  invaded  Europe  from  the  East  with  their  flocks  and 
herds.  The  first  of  these  systematically  explored  was  at  Pcrthi 
Chwareu,  near  the  village  of  Llandegla,  Denbighshire,  in  1869. 
In  the  following  years  five  others  were  discovered  close  by,  aa, 
well  as  a  second  group  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cef  n  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elwy.  They  contained  polished  celts,  flint  flakes,  rudo 
pottery  and  human  skeletons,  along  with  the  broken  bones  of 
the  pig,  dog,  horse,  Celtic  shorthorn  and  goat.  The  remains  of 
the  wild  animals  belong  to  the  wolf,  fox,  badger,  bear,  wild  boar,. 
stag,  roe,  hare  and  rabbit  Most  of  the  bones  were  broken  ox 
cut,  and  the  whole  group  was  obviously  an  accumulation  which, 
resulted  from  these  caves  having  been  used  as  dwellings.  They 
had  subsequently  been  used  for  burial.  The  human  skelctona 
in  them  were  of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  old  age  -r  and  the  inter-, 
ments  had  been  successive  until  each  became  filled.  The  bodies 
were  buried  in  the  contracted  posture  which  is  so  characteristic, 
of  Neolithic  interments  generally.  The  men  to  whom  these 
skeletons  belonged  were  a  short  race,  the  tallest  being  about 
5  ft  6  in.,  and  the  shortest  4  ft  10  in,;  their  skulls  are  ortho^ 
gnathic,  or  not  presenting  jaws  advancing  beyond  a  vertical  line 
dropped  from  the  forehead,  in  shape  long  or  oval,  and  of  fait 
average  capacity.  The  face  was  oval,  and  the  cheek  bones. 
were  not  prominent  Some  of  the  individuals  were  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  flattening  of  the  shinbone  (platycnemism),  which, 
probably  stood  in  relation  to  the  free  action  of  the  foot  that  was 
not  hampered  by  the  use  of  a  rigid  sole  or  sandal.  This,  however^ 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  race  character,  or  as  a  tendency 
towards  a  simian  type  of  leg.  These  Neolithic  cave-dwellers  have; 
been  proved  to  be  identical  in  physique  with  the  builders  of  the, 
cairns  and  tumuli  which  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  (See  Thurnam,  Crania  Brilannica.)  They 
have  also  been  met  with  abundantly  in  Frarlce.  In  the  Caverne[ 
de  l'Homme  Mort,  for  example,  in  the  department  of  Lozere, 
explored  in  1871,  the  association  of  remains  was  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  the  human  skeletons 
were  of  the  same  smell  type.  The  same  class  of  remains  has  also 
been  discovered  in  Gibraltar,  in  the  caves  of  Windmill  Hill,  and 
some  others.  The  human  remains  examined  by  Busk  are  of 
precisely  the  same  type  as  those  of  Denbighshire.  In  the  work 
of  Don  Manuel  Gongora  J.  Martinez  {Antigucdades  prehisloricas 
de  Andalusia,  1868),  several  interments  are  described  in  the  cave 
of  Murcielagos,  which  penetrates  the  limestone  out  of  which  the 
grand  scenery  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  to  a  grea$ 
extent  carved.  In  one  place  a  group  of  three  skeletons  was  met 
with,  one  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  plain  coronet  of  gold,  and 
clad  in  a  tunic  made  of  esparto  grass  finely  plaited,  so  as  to 
form  a  pattern  like  that  on  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  iri 
Etruscan  tombs.  In  a  second  spot  farther  within,  twelve 
skeletons  formed  a  semicircle  round  one  covered  with  a  tunic 
of  skin,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of  esparto  grass,  ear-rings  of 
black  stone,  and  ornaments  of  shell  and  wild  boar  tusk.  There 
were  other  articles  of  plaited  esparto  grass,  such  as  baskets  and 
sandals.  There  were  also  flint  flakes,  polished-stone  axek, 
implements  of  bone  and  wood,  together  with  pottery  of  the  same 
type  as  that  from  Gibraltar.  The  same  class  of  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Woman's  Cave,  near  Alhama  de  Granada. 
From  the  physical  identity  of  the  human  remains  in  all  these 
cases  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  Neolithic  Age  a  long-headed^ 
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small  race  inhabited  the  Iberian  peninsula,  extending  through 
France,  as  far  north  as  Britain,  and  to  the  north-west  as  far  as 
Ireland— a  race  considered  by  Professor  Busk  u  to  be  at  the 
present  day  represented  by  at  any  rate  a  part  of  the  population 
now  inhabiting  the  Basque  provinces."  This  identification  of 
the  ancient  Neolithic  cave-dwellers  with  the  modern  Basque- 
speaking  inhabitant  of  the  western  Pyrenees  is  corroborated 
by  the  elaborate  researches  of  Broca,  Vfrchow  and  Thurnam 
on  modem  Basque  skulls.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  in  the  Neolithic  Age  an  Iberian  population  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  area  mentioned  above,  inhabiting  caves  and  burying 
their  dead  in  caves  and  chambered  tombs,  and  possessed  of  the 
same  habits  of  life.  The  remains  of  the  same  small,  oval- 
featured,  long-headed  race  have  been  found  in  Belgium  in  the 
cave  of  Chauvaux,  and  they  have  been  described  by  Scrgi  in 
southern  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Mediterranean  race. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  race  except  the  Iberic 
buried  their  dead  in  the  caves  of  Britain  in  the  Neolithic  Age.  In 
Belgium,  however,  the  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Sclaigncaux 
by  Soreil  proves  that  broad-headed  men  of  the  type  defined  by 
Huxley  and  Thurnam  as  brachycephalic,  and  characterized  by 
high  cheek-bones,  projecting  muscles  and  large  stature,  the 
average  height  being  5  ft  8*4  in.  (Thurnam) ,  inhabited  and  buried 
their  dead  in  the  caves  of  that  region.  In  France  they  occur 
in  the  sepulchral  cave  of  Orrouy  (Oisc)  in  association  with  those 
of  the  Iberic  type.  They  have  also  been  met  with  fn  Gibraltar. 
This  type  is  undistinguishable  from  the  Celtic  (Goidelic)  or 
Gaulish,  found  90  abundantly  in  the  chambered  tombs  of  the 
Neolithic  Age  in  France.  Both  these  ancient  races  are  repre- 
sented at  the  present  day  by  the  Basques  and  Aquitanians  of 
France  and  Spain,and  by  the  Celts  ex  Gauls  of  France,  Britain  and 
the  Mediterranean  border  of  Spain,  their  relative  antiquity  being 
proved  by  an  appeal  to  their  history  and  geographical  distribution. 
For  just  as  the  earliest  records  show  that  the  Iberic  power  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  Loire,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Rhone, 
so  we  have  proof  of  the  gradual  retrocession  of  the  Iberic  frontier 
southwards,  under  the  attacks  of  the  successive  Celtic  hordes, 
until  ultimately  we  find  the  latter  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  southern  Spain,  forming  by  their  union  with  the  con- 
quered the  powerful  nation  of  Celt-Iberi.  The  Iberians  were  in 
possession  of  the  continent  before  they  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Goidcls,and  at  a  later  time  by  the  Brythons.  They  arc  recognized 
by  Tacitus  in  Britain  in  the  SUures  of  Wales;  and  they  are  still 
to  be  seen  In  the  small,  dark,  lithe  inhabitants  of  North  Wales. 
The  discovery  of  the  characteristic  skulls  of  both  these  races 
in  the  Same  family  vault  in  the  cave  of  Gop  near  Prestatyn, 
Flintshire,  proves  that  the  two  races  were  mingled  together  in 
Britain  as  far  back  as  the  Bronze  Age. 

From  the  present  distribution,  of  this  non-Aryari  race  it  Is 
obvious  that  they  were  gradually  pushed  back  westward  by  the 
advance  of  tribes  coming  from  the  East,  and  following  those  routes 
.which  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Low  and  High  Germans. 

The  exploration  of  the  Grotta  dci  Colombi,  in  the  island  of 
Palmaria,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Spczzia,  in  1873,  proves  that 
the  stories  scattered  through  the  classical  writers,  that  the  caves 
on  the  Mediterranean  shores  were  inhabited  by  cannibals,  are 
not  altogether  without  foundation.  In  It  broken  and  cut  bones 
of  children  and  young  adults  were  found  along  with  those  of  the 
goat,  hog,  fox,  wolf,  wild-cat,  flint  flakes,  bone  implements  and 
shells  perforated  for  suspension. 

Prehistoric  Caves  of  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages.— The  ■  extreme 
rarity  of  articles  of  bronze  in  the  European  caves  implies  that 
they  were  rarely  used  by  the  Bronze  folk  for  habitation  or  burial. 
Bronze  weapons  mingled  with  gold  ornaments  have,  however, 
been  discovered  in  the  Hcathcryburn  cave  near  Stanhope,  Dur- 
ham, as  well  as  in  those  of  Kirkhcad  in  Cartmell,  In  Thor's  cave 
In  Staffordshire,  and  the  Cat  ITole  in  Gowcr  in  Glamorganshire. 
In  the  Iberian  peninsula  the  cave  of  Cesarcda,  explored  by  Signor 
Dclgado,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  contained  bronze  articles, 
associated  with  broken  and  cut  human  bones,  as  well  as  those  of 
domestic  animals,  rendering  It  probable  that  cannibalism  was 
practised  In  early  times  in  that  region.    Busk  believes,  however, 


that  the  facts  are  insufficient  to  support  the  charge  of  cannibalism1 
against  the  ancient  Portuguese. 

Caves  containing  articles  of  iron,  and  therefore  belonging  to 
that  division  of  the  prehistoric  age,  are  so  unimportant  that  they 
do  not  deserve  notice  in  this  place.  As  man  increased  in  civiliza- 
tion he  preferred  to  live  in  houses  of  his  own  building,  and  ne 
no  longer  buried  his  dead  in  the  natural  sepulchres  provided  for, 
hfra  in  the  rock. 

Prehistoric  caves  have  been  rarely  explored  in  extra-European 
areas.  Among  those  which  abound  in  Palestine,  one  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  examined  by  Canon  Tristram,  contained  flint  imple- 
ments along  with  charcoal  and  broken  bones  and  teeth,  some  or1 
which  may  be  referred  to  a  small  ox,  undistinguishable  from  the 
small  short-horn,  Bos  hngifrohs.  In  North  America  the  remains 
found  by  F.  W.  Putnam  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  consisting 
of  moccasins,  rudely-plaited  cloth,  and  other  articles,  may.  be 
referred  to  the  same  division. 

Historic  Coves  in  Britain. — The  historic  caves  have  only 
attracted  notice  in  fairly  recent  years,  and  in  Britain  alone, 
principally  through  the  labours  of  the  Settle  Cave  Committee 
from  the  year  1869  to  the  present  day.  To  them  is  due  the 
exploration  of  the  Victoria  cave,  which  had  been  discovered  and 
partially  investigated  as  early  as  the  year  1838.  It  consists  of 
three  large  ill-defined  chambers  opening  on  the  face  of  the  cliffy 
1450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  filled  with  debris  very  nearly  up  to 
the  roof.  It  presented  three  distinct  eras  of  occupation— one 
by  hyenas,  which  dragged  into  it  rhinoceroses,  bisons,  mammoths, 
horses,  reindeer  and  bears.  This  was  defined  from  the  next 
occupation,  which  is  probably  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  by  a  layer 
of  grey  clay,  on  the  surface  of  which  rested  a  bone  harpoon  and 
a  few  flint  flakes  and  bones.  Then  after  an  interval  of  d6bris  at 
the  entrance  was  a  layer  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  fragments 
of  old  hearths,  and  numerous  instruments  of  savage  life  associa  ted 
with  broken  pottery,  Roman  coins,  and  the  rude  British  imita- 
tions of  them,  various  articles  of  iron,  and  elaborate  personal 
ornaments,  which  implied  a  considerable  development  of  the 
arts.  The  evidence  of  the  coins  stamps  the  date  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  cave  to  be  between  the  first  half  of  the  5  th 
century  and  the  English  conquest.  Some  of  the  brooches 
present  a  peculiar  flamboyant  and  spiral  pattern  in  relief, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  art  of  some  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts,  as  for  example  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gospels  at 
Stockholm,  and  of  the  gospels  of  St  Columban  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  It  is  mostly  allied  to  that  work  which  is  termed  by 
Franks  late  Celtic.  From  its  localization  fn  Britain  and  Ireland, 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  it  is  of  Celtic  derivation;  and  if  this1 
view  be  accepted,  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  In  its  being 
recognized  in  the  illuminated  Irish  gospels.  Ireland,  in  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  was  the  great  centre  of  art,  civilization  and 
literature;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  would 
be  intercourse  between  the  Irish  Christians  and  those  of  the  west 
of  Britain,  during  the  time  that  the  Romano-Celts,  or  Brit- Welsh, 
were  being  slowly  pushed  westwards  by  the  heathen  English 
invader.  Proof  of  such  an  intercourse  we  find  in  the  brief  notice, 
of  the  ^f/HafoCam&r/o^inwhichGildas,  the  Brit- Welsh  historian, 
is  stated  to  have  sailed  over  to  Ireland  In  the  year  A-D.  565.  Il 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  about  this  time  there  was  a  Brit- 
Welsh  migration  into  Ireland,  as  well  as  into  Brittany.  Objects 
with  these  designs  found  in  Germany  are  probably  directly  or 
indirectly  due  to  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  spread  Christianity 
through  those  regions.  The  early  Christian  art  in  Ireland  grew 
out  of  the  late  Celtic,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  which  Is  stamped  on  the  Brit- Welsh  art  of  the 
same  age  in  this  country. 

Several  other  ornaments  with  enamel  deserve  especial  notice, 
The  enamel,  composed  of  red,  blue  and  yellow,  has  been  Inserted 
into  the  hollows  in  the  bronze,  and  then  heated  so  as  to  form  a 
dose  union  with  it.  They  are  of  the  same  design  as  those  which 
have  been  met  with  in  late  Roman  tumuli  in  this  country,  an<} 
in  places  which  are  mainly  in  the  north.  They  all  belong  to  a 
class  named  late  Celtic  by  Franks,  and  are  considered  by  him  t^ 
be  of  British  manufacture.   This  view  is  supported  by  the  only 
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refentnce  ton  the  Art  of  enamelling  funriabcd  by  the  classic*! 
writer*.  Philostratus,  a  Gretk  sophist  in  the  court  of  juh*a 
Donna,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severn,  writes, "  It  is  said  that 
the  barbarians  living  in  the  ocean  poor  these  colours  (those  o! 
horse-trappings)  on  heated  bronze,  and  that  these  -adhere, 
grow  as  hard  as  stone,  and  preserve  the  designs  that  Are  made  in 
them."  It  is  worthy  of  remark* that,  since  the  ejnperor  Severn* 
built  the  wall  which  bears  bis  name,  marched  in  person  against 
the  Caledonians,  and  died  at  York,  the  account  of  the  enamels 
may  have  reached  Philostratus  from  the  very  district  in  which 
the  Victoria  Cave  is  situated. 

*  Associated  with  these  were  bronze  ornaments  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  miscellaneous  iron  articles,  among  which  was  a  Roman 
hey.  Remains  of  this  kind  have  been  met  with  in  the  Albert 
tod  Kelko  caves  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  that  of  Dowker* 
bottom  near  Arnctiff  e*  in  that  of  Kirkhead  on  the  northern  shore 
of  MorecBjnbeBayvin  Poole's  Cavern  near  Buxton;  and  in  Thor's 
Cave  near  Ashbourne,  and  over  a  wide  area  ranging  from  York- 
shire and  the  Lake  district  southwards  into  Somerset  and  Devon. 

List  of  Principal  A  nimals  and  Objects  found  in  Brit'  Welsh 

Strata  in  Caves. 
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It  is  obvious  hi  all  these  cases  that  men  accustomed  to  luxury 
and  refinement  were  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  some  great 
calamity,  to  flee  for  refuge  to  caves  with  whatever  they  could 
transport  thither  of  their  property;  The  number  of  spindle- 
whorls  and  personal  Ornaments  imply  that  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  families.  We  may  also  infer  that  they  were  cut 
Off  from  the  civilization  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
becaase  in  «ome  case*  they  extemporized  spindl6whorls  out  of 
fragments  of  Samian  ware,  instead  of  using  those  which  were 
expressly  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  Why  the  caves  were 
inhabited  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  an  appeal  to  contem- 
porary history.  In  the  pages  of  Gfldaa,  in  the  Anglo*  Sax  em 
Chronicle  s  and  in  the  Annaks  Cambrice,  we  have  a  graphic 
picture  of  that  long  war 'of  invasion  by -which  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  old  Roman  province  of  Britannia  were  driven  back  by  the 
Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons,  who  crossed  over  with  their  families 
and  household  stuff.  Slowly,  and  m  the  chances  of  a  war  which 
extended  through  three  centuries,  they  were  gradually  pushed 
back  into  Cumberland,  Wales  and  West  Somerset,  Deven  and' 
Cornwall.  While  tins  war  was  going  on  the  coinage  became 
debased  and  Roman  coins  afforded  the  patterns  for  the  small 
bronze  miniatf,  which  are  to  be  met  with  equally  in  these  caves 
and  in  the  nuns  of  Roman  cities.  As  the  tide  of  war  rolled  to  the 
west,)  the  English  tongue  and,  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
struggley  the  worship  of  Thor  and  Odin  supplanted  the  British 
tongue  and- the  Christian  fafth.  and  a  rude  barbarism  replaced 
what  was  left  of  the  Roman  civilization  in  the  island.  It  is  to 
this  period  that  relics  of  this  kind  in  the  caves  must  be  assigned. 
Tbey  .are  traces  of  the  anarchy  of  those  times,  and  complete  the 


picture  of  the  dBBotetion  of  Britain,  revealed  by  the  ashes  of  the 
dsies  and  villas  that  were  burnt  by  the  invader.  They  prove  that 
the  vivid  account  given  by  Gil  das  of  the  straits  to  which  his 
countrymen  were  reduced  was  literally  true. 
•  Hie  shrines  of  Zeus  in  the  Idaean  and  Dictaean  caves  have  been 
explored  by  rfalbher  and  Orsi  {Aniichita  dell'  antro  de  Zeus  Ideo) 
and  by  Arthur  Evans  and  Hogarth  {Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies). 
These  discoveries  prove  that  the  cult  of  Zeus  began  among  the 
Mycenaean  peoples  some  2000  years  B.C.  according  to  Evans,  and 
was  practised  far  down  into  the  later  Greek  times.  They  show 
that  the  Greeks  are  indebted  to  the  Mycenaean  peoples  not 
only  for  their  art,  but  for  the  chief  of  their  divinities. 

AUTHORITIES. — 1.  Britain:  Boyd  Dawkins,  Cave-hunting  (1874); 
Early  Man  (1880);  Martel,  Jrlande  el  cavernes  aneLaises  (1897); 
Buckland,  Reliquiae  DUnvianae  (1821);  Brit,  Assoc  Reports  (1860- 
1875);  Journ*  Anthrop.  Inst.  (1870-1876);  Quart,  Ceol.  Jounu 
( 1 860-1 875);  Pengelly,  Trans.  Devonshire  Association,  2.  The 
European  Continent:  Martel,  Les  Abtmes  (1894);  Caitailhac  and 
Breuil,  L'Antkropoiogie,  xv^  xvi.:  Lartet  and  Christy,  Reliquiae 
Aquitanicat:  Internal.  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology;  Marcel 
de  Serres,  Les  Osscmens  fossiles  de  Lund  Vtel;  Dupont,  L' Homme 
pendant  les  dges  de  la  pierre  dans  les  environs  de  Dinanl-sur-Meuse; 
Schmerling;  Retkerchee  sur  Us  ossemens  fossiles  dScouverts  dans  Us 
casernes  de  Liigt;  Merle,  Excavations  at  Kesserloch,  transl.  J.  E.  Lee 
(1876).  For  the  chief  American  caves,  see  Luray  Cavern, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Wyandotte  Cave,  Colossal  Cavern,  Jacob's 
Cavern.  (W.  B.  D.) 

CAVEA,  the  Latin  name  given  to  the  subterranean  cells  in 
which  the  wild  beasts  were  confined  prior  to  the  combats  in  the  - 
Roman  arena.    The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  amphi- 
theatre (q.vx)  itself. 

CAVEAT  (Latin  for  "  let  rrim  beware."  from  cavere),  in  law,  a 
notice  given  by  the  party  interested  (caveator)  to  the  proper 
officer  of  a  court  of  justice  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  certain  step 
without  warning.  It  is  entered  in  connexion  with  dealings  in 
land  registered  in  the  land  registry,  with  the  grant  of  marriage 
licences,  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  a  lunacy  commission,  to  stay 
the  probate  of  a  will,  letters  of  administration,  &c.  Caveat  is  also 
a  term  used  in  United  States  patent  law  (see  Patents). 

Caveat  emptor  ("  let  the  buyer  beware  ")  is  a  maxim  which 
implies  that  the  responsibility  for  making  a  bad  bargain  over  a 
purchase  rests  On  the  purchaser.  In  an  ordinary  contract  for  the 
sale  of  goods,  there  is  no  implied  warranty  or  condition  as  to  the 
quality  or  fitness  for  any  particular  purpose  of  the  goods  supplied, 
with  certain  exceptions,  and,  therefore,  the  buyer  takes  at  his  own 
risk.  The  maxim  does  not  apply  (a)  where  the  buyer,  expressly 
or  by  implication,  -makes  known  to  the  seller  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  the  goods  are  required*  so  as  to  show  that  the 
buyer  relics  on  the  seller's  skjll  or  judgment,  and  that  the  goods 
arc  of  a  description  which  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  seller's  business 
to  supply;  (b)  where  goods  are  bought  by  description  from  a 
seller  who  deals  in  goods  of  that'  description,  for  there  is  an 
implied  condition  that  the  goods  arc  of  merchantable  quality, 
though  if  the  buyer  has  actually  examined  the  goods,  there  is  no 
implied  condition  as  regards  defects  which  the  examination  ought 
to  have  revealed ;  (c)  where  the  usage  of  trade  annexes  an  implied 
warranty  or  condition  to  the  goods  as  to  their  quality  or  fitness 
for  a  particular  purpose.  The  maxim  of  caveat  emptor  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  in  early  times  sales  of  goods  took 
place  principally  in  market  overt.  (See  further  Sajx  of  Goods.) 

CAVEDONE,  JACOPO  (1577-1660),  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Sassuolb  in  the  Modencse,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  the 
Caracci,  arid  under  them  painted  in  the  churches  of  Bologna. 
His  principal  works  are  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  the 
"  Four  Ddctors,"  and  the  "  Last  Supper  "j  and  more  especially 
the  "  Virgin  and  Child  in  Glory,"  with  San  Petronio  and  other 
saints,  painted  in  1614,  and  now  in  the  Bolognese  Academy. 
Cavedonc  became  an  assistant  to  Guido  Rent  in  Rome;  his  art 
was  generally  of  a  subdued  undemonstrative  character,  with 
rich  Tltiancsque  colouring.  In  his  declining  years  his  energies 
broke  down  after  his  wife  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft,  and 
after  the  death  of  a  cherished  son.  He  died  in  extreme  poverty, 
in  a  stable  at  Bologna. 

CAVENDISH,  GEORGE  (1500-1562?),  English  writer,  the 
biographer  of  Cardinal  Wolscy,  was  the  elder  son  of  Thomas 
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Cavendish,  clerk  of  the  pipe  In  the  exchequer,  and  hie  wife, 
Alice  Smith  of  Padbrook  HalL  He  wee  probably  born  at  his 
lather's  manor  of  Cavendish,  in  Suffolk.  Later  the  family 
resided  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St  Alban's,  Wood  Street, 
where  Thomas  Cavendish  died  in  1524.  Shortly  after  this  event* 
George  married  Margery  Kemp,  of  Spains  Hall,  an  heiress,  and 
the  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  About  1517  he  entered  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  gentleman-usher,  and  for  the  next  three 
years  he  was  divided  from  his  wife,  children  and  estates,  in  the 
closest  personal  attendance  on  the  great  man.  Cavendish  was 
wholly  devoted  to  Wobey's  interests,  and  also  he  saw  in  this 
appointment  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  master-passion,  a 
craving  "  to  see  and  be  acquainted  with  strangers,  m  especial 
with  men  in  honour  and  authority."  He  was  faithful  to  his 
master  in  disgrace,  and  showed  the  courage  of  the  u  loyal 
servitor."  It  is  plain  that  he  enjoyed  Wobey's  closest  confidence 
to  the  end,  for  after  the  cardinal's  death  George  Cavendish  was 
called  before  the  privy  council  and  closely  examined  as  to 
Wolsey's  latest  acts  and  words.  He  gave  his  evidence  so  dearly 
and  with  so  much  natural  dignity,  that  he  won  the  applause 
of  the  hostile  council,  and  the  praise  of  being  "  a  just  and  diligent 
servant"  He  was  not  allowed  to  suffer  in  pocket  by  his  fidelity 
to  his  master,  but  retired,  as  it  would  seem,  a  wealthy  man  to 
his  estate  of  Glemsford,  in  West  Suffolk,  in  1530.  He  was  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  his  appetite  for  being  acquainted  with 
strange  acts  and  persons  was  apparently  sated,  for  we  do  not  hear 
of  his  engaging  in  any  more  adventures.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  Cavendish  had  taken  down  notes  of  Wolsey's  conversation 
and  movements,  for  many  years  passed  before  his  biography 
was  composed.  At  length,  in  1557,  he  wrote  it  out  in  its  final 
form.  It  was  not,  however,  possible  to  publish  it  in  the  author's 
lifetime,  but  it  was  widely  circulated  in  MS.  Evidently  one  of 
these  MSS.  fell  into  Shakespeare's  hands,  for  that  poet  made  use 
of  It  in  his  King  Henry  VIII.,  although  it  is  excessive  to  say, 
as  Singer  has  done,  that  Shakespeare  "  merely  put  Cavendish's 
language  into  verse."  The  book  was  first  printed  in  1641,  in  a 
garbled  text,  and  under  the  title  of  The  Negotiations  of  Thomas 
Wolsey.  Hie  genuine  text,  from  contemporary  MSS.,  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1810,  and  more  fully  in  1815.  Until  that  time 
it  was  believed  that  the  book  was  the  composition  of  George 
Cavendish's  younger  brother  William,  the  founder  of  Chatsworth, 
who  also  was  attached  to  Wolsey.  Joseph  Hunter  proved  this 
to  be  impossible,  and  definitely  asserted  the  claim  of  George. 
The  latter  is  believed  to  have  died  at  Glemsford  in  or  about  1562. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  Cavendish's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  has 
long  been  perceived,  for  it  is  the  sole  authentic  record  of  a  multi- 
tude of  events  highly  important  in  a  particularly  interesting 
section  of  the  history  of  England.  Its  importance  as  a  product, 
of  biographical  literature  was  first  emphasised  by  Bishop 
Creighton,  who  insisted  over  and  over  again  on  the  claim  of 
Cavendish  to  be  recognized  as  the  earliest  of  the  great  English 
biographers  and  an  individual  writer  of  particular  charm  and 
originality.  He  writes  with  simplicity  and  with  a  certain  vivid 
picturesqueness,  rarely  yielding  to  the  rhetorical  impulses  which 
governed  the  ordinary  ptosc  of  his  age.  (E.  G.) 

CAVENDISH,  HENRY  (1731-1810),  English  chemist  and 
physicist,  elder  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  of  the 
3rd  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lady  Anne  Grey,  daughter  of 
tne  duke  of  Kent,  was  born  at  Nice  in  October  1731.  He  was 
sent  to  school  at  Hackney  in  1742,  and  in  1740  entered  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge,  which  he  left  in  1 753,  without  taking  a  degree: 
Until  he  was  about  forty  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  very  mode* 
rate  allowance  from  his  father,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  left  a  fortune  which  made  him  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his 
time.  He  lived  principally  at  Clapham  Common,  but  he  bad  also 
a  town-house  in  Bloomsbury,  while  his  library  was  in  a  bouse 
in  Dean  Street,  Soho;  and  there  he  used  to  attend  on  appointed 
days  to  lend  tne  books  to  men  who  were  properly  vouched  for. 
So  methodical  was  he  that  he  never  took  down  a  volume  for  his 
own  use  without  entering  it  in  the  loan-book.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  meetings  0/  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1760,  and  he  dined  every  Thursday  with  the 


dob  composed  of  its  members.  Otherwise  he  had  Httb  inter* 
course  with  society;  indeed,  his  chief  object  In  life  seems  to  have 
been  to  avoid  the  attention  of  his  fellows.  With  his  selatives 
he  had  little  intercourse,  and  even  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
whom  he  made  Ins  principal  heir,  he  saw  only  for  a  few  mimitet 
once  a  year.  His  dinner  was  ordered  daily  by  a  note  placed  on 
the  hall-table,  and  his  women  servants  were  instructed  to  keep 
out  of  his  sight  on  pain  of  dismissal.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
rather  thin;  his  dress  was  old-fashioned  and  singularly  uniform, 
an,d  was  inclined  to  be  shabby  about  die  times  when  the  precisely 
arranged  visits  of  his  tailor  were  due.  He  had  a  alight  hesitation 
in  his  speech,  and  his  air  of  timidity  and  reserve  was  almost 
ludicrous.  He  was  never  married.  Hie  died  at  Clapham  on  the 
34th  of  February  18 10,  leaving  funded  property  worth  £700,000, 
and  a  landed  estate  of  £8000  a  year,  together  with  canal  and 
other  property,  and  £50,000  at  Ins  bankers. 

Cavendish's  scientific  work  is  distinguished  for  the  wideness 
of  its  range  and  for  its  extraordinary  exactness  and  accuracy. 
The  papers  he  himself  published  form  an  incomplete  record 
of  his  researches,  for  many  of  the  results  he  obtained  only 
became  generally  known  years  after  his  death;  yet  In  spite  of 
the  absence  of  anything  approaching  self-advertisement  he 
acquired  a  very  high  reputation  within  his  own  country  and 
abroad,  recognized  by  (he  Institute  of  France  in  1803  when  it 
chose  him  as  one  of  its  eight  foreign  associates.  Arsenic  formed 
the  subject  of  his  first  recorded  investigation,  on  which  he  was 
engaged  at  least  as  early  as  1764,  and  in  1766  he  began  those 
communications  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  chemistry  ot  gases, 
which  are  among  his  chief  titles  to  fame.  The  first  {PkiL  Trans., 
1766)  consists  of  "  Three  papers  containing  experiments  on 
Factitious  Airs,"  dealing   mostly  with   "inflammable  air" 
(hydrogen),  which  he  was  the  first  to  recognize  as  a  distinct 
substance,  and  "  fixed  air  "  (carbon  dioxide).    He  determined 
the  specific  gravity  of  these  gases  with  reference  to  common  air, 
investigated  the  extent  to  which  they  are  absorbed  by  various 
liquids,  and  noted  that  common  air  containing  one  part  in  nine 
by  volume  of  fixed  air  is  no  longer  able  to  support  combustion, 
and  that:  the  air  produced  by  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
has  properties  identical  with  those  of  fixed  air  obtained  from 
marble.    In  the  following  year  he  published  a  paper  on  the 
analysis  of  one  of  the  London  pump-waters  (from  Rathbone 
Place,  Oxford  Street),  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
memoirs  just  mentioned,  since  it  shows  that  the  calcareous 
matter  in  that  water  is  held  in  solution  by  the  ''fixed  air"  present 
and  can  be  precipitated  by  lime.   Electrical  studies  aeesn  next 
to  have  engaged  bis  attention,  and  in  1771  and  1773  he  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  "  Attempt  to  explain  some  of  the 
principal  phenomena  of  electricity  by  an  elastic  fluid,"  which  wa* 
followed  in  1775  by  an  (<  Attempt  to  imitate  the  effects  of  the 
Torpedo  (a  fish  allied  to  the  ray)"  {PkiL  Trans?  1776).    But 
these  two  memoirs  contain  only  a  part  e4  the  electrical  researches 
he  carried  out  between  1771  and  1781,  and  many  more  were 
found  after  his  death  in  a  number  of  sealed  packets  of  papers. 
The  contents  of  these  for  a  long  time  remained  unknown,  but 
ultimately  .by  permission  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom 
they  belonged,  they  were  edited  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
published  in  1879  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  as  ^fce 
Electrical  Researches  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish*  About  1777 
or  1778  he  resumed  his  pneumatic  inquiries,  though  he  published 
nothing  on  the  subject  till  1783.    In.  that  year  he  described 
a  new  eudiometer  to  the  Royal  Society  and  detailed  observations 
he  had  made  to  determine  whether  or  not*  the  atmosphere  is 
constant  in  composition;    after  testing  the  air  on  nearly  69 
different  days  in  1781  he  could  find  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
no  difference  of  which  he  could  be  suit,  nor  could  he  detect  any 
sensible  variation  at  different  places.  Two  papers  on  "  Experi- 
ments with  Airs,"  printed  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  tor  1784  and  1785, 
,  contain  his  great  discoveries  of  the  compound  nature  of  water 
and  the  composition  of  nitric  acid.  Starting  from  *n  experiment, 
narrated  by  Priestley,  in  which  John  Waritire  fired  a  mixture 
of  common  air  and  hydrogen  by  electricity,  with  the  remit  that 
.  there  was  *  diminution  of  volume  and  a  deposition  of  moartwr* 
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Cavendish  burnt  about  two  parts  of  hydrogen  with  five  of  com- 
mon air,  and  noticed  that  almost  all  the  hydrogen  and  about 
one-fifth  of  the  common  air  lost  their  elasticity  and  were  con- 
densed into  a  dew  which  lined  the  inside  of  the  vessel  employed. 
This  dew  he  judged  to  be  pure  water.  In  another  experiment  he 
fifed,  by  the  electric  spark,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
(dephlogifiticatcd  air),  and  found  that  the  resulting  water  con- 
tained nitric  add,  which  he  argued  must  be  due  to  the  nitrogen 
present  as  an  impurity  in  the  oxygen  ("  phlogisticated  air  with 
which  it  [the  dephlogisticated  air]  is  debased  ").  In  the  1785 
paper  he  proved  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  by  showing 
that  when  electric  sparks  arc  passed  through  common  air  there 
is  a  shrinkage  of  volume  owing  to  the  nitrogen  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  to  form  nitric  acid.  Further,  remarking  that  little  was 
known  of  the  phlogisticated  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  thinking 
it  might  fairly  be  doubted  "  whether  there  are  not  in  reality 
many  different  substances  confounded  together  by  us  under  the 
name  of  phlogisticated  air,"  he  made  an  experiment  to  determine 
whether  the  whole  of  a  given  portion  of  nitrogen  (phlogisticated 
air)  of  the  atmosphere  could  be  reduced  to  nitric  acid.  He  found 
that  a  small  fraction,  not  more  than  rtath  part,  resisted  the 
change,  and  in  this  residue  he  doubtless  had  a  sample  of  the 
inert  gas  argon  which  was  only  recognized  as  a  distinct  entity 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later.  His  last  chemical  paper, 
published  in  1 788,  on  the  "  Conversion  of  a  mixture  of  dephlogisti- 
cated and  phlogisticated  air  into  nitrous  acid  by  the  electric 
spark,"  describes  measures  he  took  to  authenticate  the  truth  of 
the  experiment  described  in  the  1785  paper,  which  had  "  since 
been  tried  by  persons  of  distinguished  ability  in  such  pursuits 
without  success."  It  may  be  noted  here  that,  while  Cavendish 
adhered  to  the  phlogistic  doctrine,  he  did  not  hold  it  with  any- 
thing like  the  tenacity  that  characterised  Priestley;  thus,  in  bis 
1784  paper  on  "  Experiments  on  Air,"  he  remarks  that  not  only 
the  experiments  he  is  describing,  but  also  "  most  other  pheno- 
mena of  nature  seem  explicable  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,"  upon 
the  Lavoisierian  view  as  upon  the  commonly  believed  principle 
of  phlogiston,  and  he  goes  on  to  give  an  explanation  in  terms 
of  the  antiphlogistic  hypothesis. 

Early  in  his  career  Cavendish  took  up  the  study  of  heat,  and 
had  he  promptly  published  his  results  he  might  have  anticipated 
Joseph  Black  as  the  discoverer  of  latent  heat  and  of  specific 
heat.  But  he  made  no  reference  to  his  work  till  1783,  when  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  some  "Observations  on  Mr 
Hutchins's  experiments  for  determining  the  degree  of  cold  at 
which  quicksilver  freezes."  This  paper,  with  others  published 
hi  1786  and  1788,  is  concerned  with  the  phenomena  attending 
the  freezing  of  various  substances,  and  is  noteworthy  because  in 
it  he  expresses  doubt  of  the  supposition  that  "  the  heat  of 
bodies  is  owing  to  their  containing  more  or  less  of  a  substance 
tailed  the  matter  of  heat,"  and  inclines  to  Newton's  opinion  that 
it  "  consists  in  the  internal  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies." 
His  "  Account  of  the  Meteorological  Apparatus  used  at  the  Royal 
Society's  House  "  (Phil.  Trans.,  1776)  contains  remarks  on  the 
precautions  necessary  in  making  and  using  thermometers,  a 
subject  which  is  continued  in  the  following  year  in  a  report  signed 
by  him  and  six  others. 

■  Cavendish's  last  great  achievement  was  his  famous  scries  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  density  of  the  earth  (Phil.  Trans.t 
1708).  The  apparatus  he  employed  was  devised  by  the  Rev. 
John  Michell,  though  he  had  the  most  important  parts  recon- 
structed to  his  own  designs;  it  depended  on  measuring  the 
attraction  exercised  on  a  horizontal  bar,  suspended  by  a  vertical 
wire  and  bearing  a  small  lead  ball  at  each  end,  by  two  large 
masses  of  lead.  (See  Gravitation.)  The  figure  he  gives  for 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  is  5-48,  water  being  x,  but  in 
fact  the  mean  of  the  29  results  he  records  works  out  at  5448. 
Other  publications  of  his  later  years  dealt  with  the  height  of  an 
aurora  seen  in  1784  (Phil.  Trans.,  1700),  the  civil  year  of  the 
Hindus  (Id.  1792),  and  an  improved  method  of  graduating 
astronomical  instruments  (Id.  1809).  Cavenduh  abo  had  a 
taste  for  geology,  and  made  several  tours  in  England  for  the 
fHirpose  of  gratifying  it. 


A  life  by  George  Wilson  (1818-1850),  printed  for  the  Cavendish 
Society  in  1851,  contains  an  account  of  his  writings,  both  published 
and  unpublished,  together  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  claims  of 
all  the  alleged  discoverers  of  the  composition  of  water.  Some  of  his 
instruments  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  and 
his  name  is  commemorated  in  the  Cavendish  Physical  Laboratory  at 
Cambridge,  which  was  built  by  his  kinsman  the  7th  duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

CAVEHDISH  [Candish],  THOMAS  (i555?-i592),  the  third 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  was  born  at  Trimley  St  Martin, 
Suffolk.  On  quitting  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (without 
a  degree),  he  almost  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  as  a 
courtier.  To  repair  his  fortune  he  turned  .to  maritime  and 
colonial  enterprise,  and  in  1585  accompanied  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  to  America.  Soon  returning  to  England,  he  undertook 
an  elaborate  imitation  of  Drake's  great  voyage.  On  the  21st  of 
July  1586,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  123  men  in  three  vessels, 
only  one  of  which  (the  "  Desire,"  of  140  tons)  came  home.  By 
way  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  C.  Frio  in 
Brazil,  he  coasted  down. to  Patagonia  (where  he  discovered 
"  Port  Desire,"  his  only  important  contribution  to  knowledge), 
and  passing  through  Magellan's  Straits,  fell  upon  the  Spanish 
settlements  and  shipping  on  the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  of  Mexico.  Among  his  prizes  were  nineteen  vessels 
of  worth,  and  especially  the  treasure-galleon,  the  "  Great  St 
Anne,"  which  he  captured  off  Cape  St  Lucas,  the  southern 
extremity  of  California  (November  14,  1587).  After  this 
success  he  struck  across  the  Pacific  for  home;  touched  at  the 
Ladrones,  Philippines,  Moluccas  and  Java;  rounded  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  and  arrived  again  at  Plymouth  (September  0- 
10,  1588),  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  two  years  and 
fifty  days.  It  is  said  that  his  sailors  were  clothed  in  silk,  his  sails 
were  damask,  and  his  top-mast  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  Yet 
by  1 59 1  he  was  again  in  difficulties,  and  planned  a  fresh  American 
and  Pacific  venture.  John  Davis  (q.v.)  accompanied  him,  but  the 
voyage  (undertaken  with  five  vessels)  was  an  utter  failure,much  of 
the  fault  lying  with  Cavendish  himself,  who  falsely  accused  Davis, 
with  his  last  breath,  of  deserting  him  (May  20,  1592).  He  died 
and  was  buried  at  sea,  on  the  way  home,  in  the  summer  of  1592. 

See  Halduyt's  Principal  Navigations,  (a)  edition  of  1589,  p.  809 
(N.  H.'s  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  1586-1588) ;  (b\  edition  of  1599- 
1600,  vol.  iii.  pp.  803-825  (Francis  Pretty  s  narrative  of  the  same): 
(c)  edition  of  1599-1600,  vol.  iii.  pp.  251-253  (on  the  venture  of 
1585);  (d)  edition  of  1599-1600,  vol.  iii.  pp.  845-852  (John  Lane's 
narrative  of  the  last  voyage,  of  1591-1592) ;  also  Stationers'  Registers 
(Arber),  vol.  ii.  pp.  $05-509;  the  Molyneux  Globe  of  1592,  in  the 
library  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and  the  Ballads  in  Biog.  Brit., 
vol.  i.  p.  1 196. 

CAVENDISH,  SIR  WILLIAM  (c.  1 505-1 557),  founder  of  the 
English  noble  house  of  Cavendish,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
George  Cavendish  (q.v.).  His  father,  Thomas,  was  a  descendant 
of  Sir  John  Cavendish,  the  judge,  who  in  1381  was  murdered 
by  Jack  Straw's  insurgent  peasants  at  Bury  St  Edmunds.  Of 
William's  education  nothing  seems  known,  but  in  1530  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  visiting  monasteries; 
he  worked  directly  under  Thomas  Cromwell,  whom  he  calls 
"  master  "  and  to  whom  many  of  his  extant  letters  are  addressed. 
In  1 541  he  was  auditor  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  in  1546 
treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  was  knighted  and  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  Under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  he  continued  in 
favour  at  court;  during  the  latter's  reign  he  partially  conformed^ 
but  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  with  France  he  with  other 
Derbyshire  gentlemen  refused  the  loan  of  £100  demanded  by  the 
queen.  He  died  in  1557.  Cavendish  acquired  large  properties 
from  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  his  third  wife  Elizabeth  he  sold  them  to  purchase  land  in 
Derbyshire.  This  wife  was  the  celebrated  "building  Bess  of 
Hardwick,"  daughter  of  John  Hardwicke,  of  Hardwicke,  Derby- 
shire; she  completed  the  original  building  of  Chatsworth  House, — 
begun  in  1553  by  her  husband, — of  which  nothing  now  remains. 
Her  fourth  husband  was  George  Talbot,  6th  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
By  hex  Cavendish  had  six  children;  an  elder  son  who  died 
without  issue;  William,  who  in  1618  was  created  earl  of  Devon- 
shire; Charles,  whose  son  William  became  ist  duke  of  Newcastle; 
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Frances,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Pierpont,  and  was  the  ancestress 
of  the  dukes  of  Kingston;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Charles 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  was  the  mother  of  Arabella  Stuart; 
and  Mary,  who  married  Gilbert  Talbot,  7  th  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

CAVETTO  (Ital.  diminutive  of  cavo,  hollow),  in  architec- 
ture, the  term  given  to  a  hollow  concave  moulding  sometimes 
employed  in  the  place  of  the  cymatium  of  a  cornice,  as  in  that 
of  the  Doric  order  of  the  theatre  of  Marcejlus.  It  forms  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  took  the  place 
of  the  cymatium  in  many  of  the  Etruscan  temples. 

CAVIARE,  or  Caviar,  the  roe  of  various  species  of  Acipcnser 
or  sturgeon  (q.v.),  prepared,  in  several  qualities,  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  word  is  common  to  most  European  languages  and 
supposed  to  be  of  Turk  or  Tatar  origin,  but  the  Turk  word 
khavjah  is  probably  derived  from  the  Ital.  amah;  the  word 
does  not  appear  in  Russian.  The  best  caviare,  which  can  only  be 
made  in  winter  and  is  difficult  to  preserve,  is  the  loosely  granu- 
lated, almost  liquid,  kind,  known  in  Russia  as  ikra.  It  is  prepared 
by  beating  the  ovaries  and  straining  through  a  sieve  to  clear  the 
eggs  of  the  membranes,  fibres  and  fatty  matter;  it  is  then  salted 
with  from  4-6%  of  salt.  The  difficulty  of  preparation  and  of 
transport  has  made  it  a  table  delicacy  in  western  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  known  since  the  z6th  century,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Hamlet's  "  His  play  .  .  .  pleased  not  the  million,  'twas  caviare 
to  the  general."  It  is  eaten  either  as  an  hors  d'auvre,  particularly 
in  Russia  and  northern  Europe  with  kUmmcl  or  other  liqueurs,  or 
as  a  savoury,  or  as  a  flavouring  to  other  dishes.  The  coarser 
quality,  in  Russia  known  as  pdjitsnaya  (from  pajus,  the  adherent 
skin  of  the  ovaries),  is  more  strongly  salted  in  brine  and  is  pressed 
into  a  more  solid  form  than  the  ikra;  it  is  then  packed  in  small 
barrels  or  hermetically-sealed  tins.  This  forms  a  staple  article  of 
food  in  Russia  and  eastern  Europe.  Though  the  best  forms  of 
caviare  are  still  made  in  Russia,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
coarser  kinds  are  exported  from  Astrakhan,  the  centre  of  the 
trade,  larger  amounts  are  made  each  year  for  export  in  America 
and  also  in  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  roe  of  tunny 
and  mullet,  pickled  in  brine  and  vinegar,  is  used,  under  the  name 
of "  Botargo,"  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral  and  in  the  Levant 

CAVITE,  a  fortified  seaport,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Cavite,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal 
Asiatic  naval  station  of  the  United  States,  on  a  forked  tongue  of 
land  in  Manila  Bay,  8  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903) 
4494;  with  the  barrios  of  San  Roque  and  Caridad  (on  the  main 
peninsula),  which  are  under  the  municipal  government  of  Cavite 
(15,630).  Cavite  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  which  follows  the 
shore  of  the  bay  from  Manila.  The  northern  part  of  the  town, 
Sangley  Point  (one  of  the  two  forks  of  the  main  peninsula),  is  the 
principal  coaling  station  of  the  U.S.  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters.  The 
naval  station  proper  and  the  old  town  of  Cavite  are  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  peninsula.  Cavite's  buildings  are  mostly  of  stone, 
with  upper  storeys  of  wood;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked- 
It  has  five  churches  (one  of  these  is  an  independent  Filipino 
church),  and  is  the  scat  of  a  provincial  high  school.  Cavite  has 
long  been  the  principal  naval  base  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
one  of  the  four  Spanish  penitentiaries  in  the  Islands  was  here. 
During  the  19th  century  Cavite  was  the  centre  of  political  disturb- 
ances in  the  Philippines;  in  1806  on  the  parade  ground  thirteen 
political  prisoners  were  executed,  and  to  their  memory  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1906  at  the  head  of  the  isthmus  connecting 
with  the  main  peninsula.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1880.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spanish  by  an 
American  squadron  under  Commodore  George  Dewey  inMayi  808. 

CAVOUR,  CAMILLO  BBNSO,  Count  (1810-1861),  Italian 
statesman,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the  ist  of  August  1810.  The 
Bensos,  who  belonged  to  the  old  Piedmontese  feudal  aristocracy, 
were  a  very  andent  house,  said  to  be  descended  from  a  Saxon 
warrior  who  settled  at  Santena  in  the  12th  century  and  married 
a  Piedmontese  heiress;  CamOlo's  father,  the  marquis  Michde, 
married  a  noble  Genevese  lady,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  held 
offices  in  the  household  of  Prince  Borghese,  the  governor  of 
Piedmont  under  Napoleon,  and  husband  of  the  biter's  sister, 
Pauline  Bonaparte.   Being  a  younger  son  (Ma  brother  Gustavo 


was  the  eldest)  Cavour  was  destined  for  the  army,  and  when 
ten  years  old  he  entered  the  military  academy  at  Turin-  On 
leaving  the  college  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  first  of  hit  class,, 
and  received  a  commission  in  the  engineers.  He  spent  the  next 
five  years  in  the  army,  residing  at  Ventimiglia,  Genoa,  and  various 
Alpine  fortresses  to  superintend  defence  works;  but  he  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  study,  especially  of  the  English  i«"pi*gr. 
He  soon  developed  strongly  marked  Liberal  tendencies  and  an 
uncompromising  dislike  for  absolutism  and  clericalism,  which, 
as  he  bad  not  acquired  the  art  of  reticence,  made  him  a  suspect 
in  the  eyes  of  the  police  and  of  the  reactionaries;  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  any  secret  society,  for  he 
was  too  loyal  to  conspire  -against  the  king  whose  uniform  he 
wore,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  time  was  yet  ripe  for  * 
revolution.  But  after  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Charles 
Albert,  whom  he  always  distrusted,  he  felt  that  his  position  is 
the  army  was  intolerable,  and  resigned  his  commission  (1831). 
From  that  moment  we  find  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  opponents 
of  the  government,  although  his  was  always  a  loyal  and  straight* 
forward  opposition  which  held  aloof  from  conspiracies.  During 
the  next  few  years  be  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  political 
and  social  problems,  to  foreign  travel,  and  to  acquiring  a  thorough, 
knowledge  of  practical  agriculture.  Cavour's  political  ideas 
were  greatly  influenced  by  the  July  revolution  of  1830  in  France* 
which  proved  that  an  historic  monarchy  was  not  incompatible 
with  Liberal  principles,  and  be  became  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  benefits  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  opt>osed  both  to 
despotism  and  to  republicanism.  But  he  was  not  auccted  by  the 
doctrinaire  Liberalism  of  the  time,  and  his  views  were  strength- 
ened by  his  studies  of  the  British  constitution,  of.  which  ho 
was  a  great  admirer;  he  was  even  nicknamed  "  Milord  CamiUo." 
He  frequently  visited  Paris  and  London,  where  he  plunged  into 
the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  contributed 
among  other  essays  two  admirable  and  prophetic  articles,  one 
on  the  Irish  question,  in  which  he  strongly  defended  the  Union* 
and  another  on  the  Corn  Laws.  He  applied  his  knowledge  of 
agriculture  to  the  management  of  his  father's  estate  at  JLeri; 
which  he  greatly  improved,  he  founded  the  Piedmontese  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  took  the  lead  in  promoting  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation,  railways  and  factories  into  the  country. 

Thus  his  mind  gradually  evolved,  and  he  began  to  dream  dreams 
of  a  united  Italy  free  of  foreign  influence,  but  owing  to  the 
reactionary  pohcy  of  the  Piedmontese  government  be  was  unable 
to  take  any  active  part  in  politics.  In  1847,  however,  the  psycho-* 
logical  moment  seemed  to  hove  arrived,  for  the  new  pope,  Pius 
IX.,  showed  marked  liberal  tendencies  and  seemed  ready  to 
lead  all  the  forces  of  Italian  patriotism  against  the  Austrian 
domination.  The  hopes  of  the  Italian  Liberals  rose  high  and  the 
so-called  neo-Guclph  party,  represented  by  such  men  as  Vincenao 
Gioberti  and  Cesare  Balbo,  believed  that  an  Italian  confederation 
might  be  formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope.  Cavour, 
although  he  realized  that  a  really  Liberal  pope  was  an  impossi- 
bility, saw  the  importance  of  the  movement  and  the  necessity  of 
profiting  by  it.  Together  with  Balbo,  P.  di  Santa  Rosa,  and  M, 
Castelli,  he  founded  a  newspaper  at  Turin  called  II  Riser gimmto, 
which  advocated  the  ideas  of  constitutional  reform  in  Piedmont, 
with  a  view  to  preparing  that  country  for  an  important  role  in 
the  upheaval  which  seemed  imminent.  In  January  1848  tha 
revolution  first  broke  out  in  Sidly.  Cavour,  in  a  speech  before 
a  delegation  of  journalists,  declared  that  the  king  must  take  a 
decided  line  and  grant  his  people  a  constitution.  Strong  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  Charles  Albert,  and  after  much  hesitation 
he  was  induced  to  grant  a  charter  of  liberties  (February  8, 1848)* 
Cesare  Balbo  was  called  upon  to  form  the  first  constitutional 
ministry;  but  Cavour  was  not  offered  a  seat  in  it,  being  suspected 
by  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike.  He  continued  his  journal- 
istic activity,  and  fan  articles  in  the  Risorgimcnlo  came  to  exercise 
great  influence  both  en  the  king  and  on  public  opinion.  When  the 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Milanese  against  the  Austrian*,  known 
as  the  Five  Days,  reached  Turin  on  the  19th  of  March,  Cavour 
felt  that  the  time  for  Piedmont  to  act  with  energy  had  come,  and 
advocated  war  against  Austria.    "  After  deliberately  weighing 
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feodi  word,"  lie  wrote,  "  we  art  bound  in  conscience  to  declare 
that  only  one  path  is  open  to  the  nation*  the  government,  and 
tile  king:  war.  immediate  war!"  Piedmont  was  the  only  part 
of  Italy  en  joymg'a  government  at  once  national  and  independent, 
And  if  it  did  not  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Milanese  in  their 
desperate  struggle,  if  possible  before  the  Austrians  were  expelled, 
the  monarchy  could  not  survive.  The  situation  was  most  critical, 
and  even  the  British  government  was  not  friendly  to  Piedmont; 
but  Cavour  was  prepared  to  face  any  danger  rather  than  see 
his  country  inactive.  In  an  article  in  the  Risorgimento  he  de- 
tlared  that,  while  he  never  believed  that  material  help  was  to 
be  expected  from  England,  he  was  convinced  that  she  would  not 
Actively  help  Austria  to  crush  the  revolution,  but  that  if  she  did 
"she  would  have  against  her  a  coalition  not  of  princes,  but  of 
peoples."  Cavour's  article  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
put  an  end  to  the  king's  vacillations,  and  a  few  days  after  its 
appearance  war  was  declared  (March  95). 

For  a  few  months  patriotic  and  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
carried  all  before  it.  In  Hungary,  in  Germany,  in  Paris,  in 
Vienna  itself  the  revolution  was  triumphant;  constitutions  were 
granted,  dynasties  tottered  and  fell,  and  provisional  governments 
were  set  up.  In  all  parts  of  Italy,  too,  revolts  broke  out  against 
the  established  order.  But  the  Piedmontese  army,  although  the 
troops  behaved  with  gallantry,  was  no  match  for  Austria's 
veteran  legions,  and  except  in  a  few  minor  engagements,  m  one 
of  which  Cavour"*  nephew  Gustavo  was  killed,  it  was  generally 
unsuccessful,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  in  the  summer.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  elections  were  being  held  in  Piedmont  Cavour 
himself  was  not  returned  untO  the  supplementary  elections  in 
June,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament  on  the  right  as  a  Con- 
servative. His  parliamentary  career  was  not  at  first  very  suc- 
cessful; he  was  not  a  ready  speaker;  his  habit  of  talking 
French  made  Italian  difficult  for  him,  and,  although  French  was 
at  that  time  allowed  in  the  chamber,  he  preferred  to  speak 
Italian.  But  he  gradually  developed  a  strong  argumentative 
power,  his  speeches  became  models  of  concise  reasoning,  and  h* 
rose  at  times  to  the  highest  level  of  an  eloquence  which  was  never 
rhetorical.  After  the  dissolution  in  January  1849,  Cavour  was 
not  re-elected.  The  new  parliament  had  to  discuss,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  all-important  question  of  whether  the  campaign 
should  be  continued  now  that  the  armistice  was  about  to  expire. 
The  king  decided  on  a  last  desperate  throw,  and  recommenced 
hostilities.  On  the  23rd  of  March  the  Piedmontese  were  totally 
defeated  at  Novara,  a  disaster  which  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  in  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
Emmanuel  II. 

Although  the  new  king  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with 
Austria  and  the  Italian  revolution  was  crushed,  Cavour  neverthe- 
less did  not  despair;  he  believed  that  so  long  as  the  constitution 
was  maintained  in  Piedmont,  the  Italian  cause  was  safe.  There 
were  fresh  elections  in  July,  and  this  time  Cavour  was  returned. 
He  was  still  in  the  difficult  position  of  a  moderate  Liberal  at  a 
time  when  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  none  but  reactionaries 
and  conspirators,  but  by  his  consummate  ability  he  convinced 
men  that  his  attitude  was  the  right  one,  and  he  made  it  triumph. 
His  speech  on  the  7th  of  March  1850,  in  which  be  said  that, 
"  Piedmont,  gathering  to  itself  all  the  living  forces  of  Italy,  would 
be  soon  in  a  position  to  lead  our  mother-country  to  the  high 
destinies  to  which  she  is  called,'*  made  a  deep  impression,  for 
it  struck  the  first  note  of  encouragement  after  the  dark  days  of 
the  preceding  year.  He  supported  the  ministry  of  which  Massimo 
d'  Azeglio  was  president  in  its  work  of  reform  and  restoration, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Santa  Rosa, 
he  himself  was  appointed  minister  of  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce.  In  1851  he  also  assumed  the  portfolio  of  finance,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Piedmontese 
finances.  By  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  cabinet,  he  soon  came 
to  dominate  it,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  dominate  the  chamber  as 
well,  he  negotiated  the  union  of  the  Right  Centre  with  the  Left 
Centre  (a  manoeuvre  known  as  the  conmibio),  and  promoted  the 
election  of  Urbano  Rattazzi  to  the  presidency  of  the  chamber. 
This,  which  he  accomplished  without  d'  Azeglio'*  knowledge, 


led  to  a  split  between  that  statesman  and  Cavour,  and  to  the 
litter's  resignation.  Cavour  has  been  blamed  for  not  informing 
his  colleagues  of  the  compact,  but  for  public  reasons  it  was  not 
desirable  that  the  connubio  should  be  discussed  before  it  Was 
consummated.  D'  AzegHo  Indeed  bore  no  malice,  and  remained 
Cavour's  friend.  Cavour  made  use  of  his  freedom  to  visit  England 
and  France  again,  in  order  to  sound  public  opinion  on  the  Italian 
question.  In  London  he  found  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
friendly,  and  Lord  Palmerston  told  him  that  if  the  constitutional 
experiment  in  Piedmont  succeeded  the  Italian  despots  were 
doomed.  At  this  time  Sir  James  Hudson  was  appointed 
British  minister  at  Turin,  where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Cavour  and  gave  him  valuable  assistance.  In  Paris,  Cavour  had 
a  long  interview  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president 
of  the  republic,  and  he  already  foresaw  the  great  part  which 
that  ruler  was  destined  to  play  in  Italian  affairs.  He  also  met 
several  Italian  exiles  in  France. 

On  Cavour's  return  he  found  the  country  in  the  throes  of 
a  new  cabinet  crisis,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  d'  Azeglio's 
recommendation,  he  was  invited  to  form  a  ministry.  By  the 
4th  of  November  he  was  prime  minister,  a  position  which  he 
held  with  two  short  interruptions  until  his  death.  He  devoted 
the  first  years  of  his  premiership  to  developing  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country;  but  in  preparing  it  for  greater  des- 
tinies, he  had  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditure  by  increased 
taxation,  and  some  of  his  measures  made  him  the  object  of  hostile 
demonstrations,  although  he  soon  outlived  his  unpopularity. 
Cavour's  first  international  difficulty  was  with  Austria;  after 
the  abortive  rising  at  Milan  in  February  1853,  the  Austrian 
government,  in  addition  to  other  measures  of  repression,  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  those  Lombards  who  had  become  natural* 
ized  Piedmontese,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
outbreak.  Cavour  took  a  strong  line  on  this  question,  and  on 
Austria's  refusal  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  decree,  he  recalled 
the  Piedmontese  minister  from  Vienna,  thus  by  his  very  audacity 
winning  the  sympathy  of  the  Western  powers. 

Then  followed  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Cavour  first  showed 
his  extraordinary  political  insight  and  diplomatic  genius.  The 
first  suggestion  of  Piedmontese  co-operation  is  usually  believed 
td  have  come  from  England,  who  desired  the  Italian  contingent, 
not  only  as  material  assistance,  but  also  in  order  to  reduce  the 
overwhelming  French  preponderance.  From  the  Piedmontese 
point  of  view  there  were  several  reasons  why  Cavour  should 
desire  his  country  to  participate  in  the  campaign.  Firstly,  it 
was  advisable  to  use  every  opportunity  of  making  the  Italian 
question  an  international  one;  secondly,  by  joining  the  alliance 
Piedmont  would  place  the  Western  powers  under  an  obligation; 
thirdly,  Cavour,  like  Balbo,  believed*  that  the  Italian  question 
was  bound  up  with  the  Eastern  problem,  and  as  Austria  was 
demanding  the  permission  of  the  powers  to  occupy  Alessandria, 
as  a  guarantee  that  Piedmont  would  not  profit  by  the  war  in  the 
East  to  create  trouble  in  Italy,  Piedmontese  participation 
would  in  itself  prove  the  best  guarantee;  and  finally,  as  he 
always  looked  to  Italy  and  not  merely  to  Piedmont,  he  felt  that, 
having  proved  to  Europe  that  Italians  could  combine  order 
with  liberty,  it  remained  to  show  that  they  were  capable  of 
fighting  as  well.  But  thefe  were  serious  difficulties  fn  the  way. 
Had  Austria  joined  the  allies,  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable, 
Sardinia's  position  fighting  by  her  side  would  have  been  an 
impossible  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Piedmont  could  not 
demand  definite  promises  of  future  aid  from  the  Western  powers 
as  some  politicians  desired,  because  these  would  never  have 
been  given,  lest  Austria  should  be  offended  and  driven  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  Then,  both  the  extreme  Conservatives  and 
the  extreme  Radicals  were  opposed  to  expenditure  on  foreign 
adventures  for  which  they  could  see  no  use.  In  all  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  Cavour  was  loyally  supported  by  the  king, 
who  saw  the  advantages  of  Piedmontese  participation,  even 
if  unattended  by  definite  promises.  General  Dabormida,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  disapproved  of  this  policy  and 
resigned.  The  vacant  portfolio  was  offered  to  d'  Azeglio,  who 
'refused  It;  whereupon  Cavour  assumed  it  himself.  OfttfaesfttAi 
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Frances,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Pierpont,  and  was  the  ancestress 
of  the  dukes  of  Kingston;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Charles 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  was  the  mother  of  Arabella  Stuart; 
and  Mary,  who  married  Gilbert  Talbot,  7th  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

CAVETTO  (Ital.  diminutive  of  cavo,  hollow),  in  architec- 
ture, the  term  given  to  a  hollow  concave  moulding  sometimes 
employed  in  the  place  of  the  cymatium  of  a  cornice,  as  in  that 
of  the  Doric  order  of  the  theatre  of  Marcejlus.  It  forms  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  took  the  place 
of  the  cymatium  in  many  of  the  Etruscan  temples. 

CAVIARE,  or  Caviar,  the  roe  of  various  species  of  Acipenser 
or  sturgeon  (q.v.),  prepared,  in  several  qualities,  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  word  is  common  to  most  European  languages  and 
supposed  to  be  of  Turk  or  Tatar  origin,  but  the  Turk  word 
khavyah  is  probably  derived  from  the  Ital.  caviale;  the  word 
does  not  appear  in  Russian.  The  best  caviare,  which  can  only  be 
made  in  winter  and  is  difficult  to  preserve,  is  the  loosely  granu- 
lated, almost  liquid,  kind,  known  in  Russia  as  ikra.  It  is  prepared 
by  beating  the  ovaries  and  straining  through  a  sieve  to  clear  the 
eggs  of  the  membranes,  fibres  and  fatty  matter;  it  is  then  salted 
with  from  4-6%  of  salt.  The  difficulty  of  preparation  and  of 
transport  has  made  it  a  table  delicacy  in  western  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  known  since  the  16th  century,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Hamlet's  "  His  play  .  .  .  pleased  not  the  million,  'twas  caviare 
to  the  general.0  It  is  eaten  either  as  an  hors  d'auvre,  particularly 
in  Russia  and  northern  Europe  with  kiimmel  or  other  liqueurs,  or 
as  a  savoury,  or  as  a  flavouring  to  other  dishes.  The  coarser 
quab'ty,  in  Russia  known  as  pdjttsnaya  (from  pajus,  the  adherent 
skin  of  the  ovaries),  is  more  strongly  salted  in  brine  and  is  pressed 
into  a  more  solid  form  than  the  ikra]  it  is  then  packed  in  small 
barrels  or  hermetically-sealed  tins.  This  forms  a  staple  article  of 
food  in  Russia  and  eastern  Europe.  Though  the  best  forms  of 
caviare  are  still  made  in  Russia,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
coarser  kinds  are  exported  from  Astrakhan,  the  centre  of  the 
trade,  larger  amounts  are  made  each  year  for  export  in  America 
and  also  in  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  roe  of  tunny 
and  mullet,  pickled  in  brine  and  vinegar,  is  used,  under  the  name 
of  "  Botargo,"  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral  and  in  the  Levant 

CAVITE,  a  fortified  seaport,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Cavite,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal 
Asiatic  naval  station  of  the  United  States,  on  a  forked  tongue  of 
land  in  Manila  Bay,  8  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903) 
4494;  with  the  barrios  of  San  Roque  and  Caridad  (on  the  main 
peninsula),  which  arc  under  the  municipal  government  of  Cavite 
(15,630).  Cavite  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  which  follows  the 
shore  of  the  bay  from  Manila.  The  northern  part  of  the  town, 
Sangley  Point  (one  of  the  two  forks  of  the  main  peninsula),  is  the 
principal  coaling  station  of  the  U.S.  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters.  The 
naval  station  proper  and  the  old  town  of  Cavite  are  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  peninsula.  Cavite'*  buildings  are  mostly  of  stone, 
with  upper  storeys  of  wood;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
It  has  five  churches  (one  of  these  is  an  independent  Filipino 
church),  and  is  the  scat  of  a  provincial  high  school.  Cavite  has 
long  been  the  principal  naval  base  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
one  of  the  four  Spanish  penitentiaries  in  the  Islands  was  here. 
During  the  19th  century  Cavite  was  the  Centre  of  political  disturb- 
ances in  the  Philippines;  in  1806  on  the  parade  ground  thirteen 
political  prisoners  were  executed,  and  to  their  memory  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1006  at  the  head  of  the  isthmus  connecting 
with  the  main  peninsula.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1880.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spanish  by  an 
American  squadron  under  Commodore  George DeweyinMayi 808. 

CAVOUR,  CAMILLO  BENSO,  Count  (1810-18&1),  Itafian 
statesman,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the  1st  of  August  x8to.  The 
Bcnsos,  who  belonged  to  the  old  Piedmontese  feudal  aristocracy, 
were  a  very  ancient  house,  said  to  be  descended  from  &  Saxon 
warrior  who  settled  at  Santena  in  the  12th  century  and  married 
a  Piedmontese  heiress;  Camillo's  father,  the  marquis  Michele, 
married  a  noble  Genevese  lady,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  held 
offices  in  the  household  of  Prince  Borghese,  the  governor  of 
Piedmont  under  Napoleon,  and  husband  of  the  bitter's  sister, 
Pauline  Bonaparte.   Being  a  younger  son  (his  brother  Gustavo 


was  the  eldest)  Cavour  was  destined  for  the  army,  and  when 
ten  years  old  he  entered  the  military  academy  at  Turin-  On 
leaving  the  college  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  first  of  his  class, 
and  received  a  commission  in  the  engineers.  He  spent  the  next 
five  years  in  the  army,  residing  at  Ventimiglia,  Genoa,  and  various, 
Alpine  fortresses  to  superintend  defence  works;  but  he  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  study,  especially  of  the  English  i«"pi*gr. 
He  soon  developed  strongly  marked  Liberal  tendencies  and  an 
uncompromising  dislike  for  absolutism  and  clericalism,  which, 
as  he  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  reticence,  made  him  a  suspect 
in  the  eyes  of  the  police  and  of  the  reactionaries;  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  any  secret  society,  for  he 
was  too  loyal  to  conspire  ^against  the  king  whose  uniform  ho 
wore,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  time  was  yet  ripe  for  * 
revolution.  But  after  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Charles 
Albert,  whom  he  always  distrusted,  he  felt  that  his  position  in 
the  army  was  intolerable,  and  resigned  his  commission  (183 1). 
From  that  moment  we  find  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  opponent* 
of  the  government,  although  his  was  always  a  loyal  and  straight- 
forward opposition  which  held  aloof  from  conspiracies.  During 
the  next  few  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  political 
and  social  problems,  to  foreign  travel,  and  to  acquiring  a  thorough, 
knowledge  of  practical  agriculture.  Cavour's  political  ideas 
were  greatly  influenced  by  the  Jury  revolution  of  1830  in  France* 
which  proved  that  an  historic  monarchy  was  not  incompatible 
with  Liberal  principles,  and  he  became  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  benefits  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  opposed  both  to 
despotism  and  to  republicanism.  But  he  was  not  affected  by  the 
doctrinaire  Liberalism  of  the  time,  and  his  views  were  strength- 
ened by  his  studies  of  the  British  constitution,  of.  which  ho 
was  a  great  admirer;  he  was  even  nicknamed  "  Milord  Camillo." 
He  frequently  visited  Paris  and  London,  where  he  plunged  into 
the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  contributed 
among  other  essays  two  admirable  and  prophetic  articles,  one 
on  the  Irish  question,  in  which  he  strongly  defended  the  Union, 
and  another  on  the  Corn  Laws.  He  applied  his  knowledge  of 
agriculture  to  the  management  of  his  father's  estate  at  JLeri, 
which  he  greatly  improved,  he  founded  the  Piedmontese  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  took  the  lead  in  promoting  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation,  railways  and  factories  into  the  country. 

Thus  his  mind  gradually  evolved,  and  he  began  to  dream  dreams 
of  a  united  Italy  free  of  foreign  influence,  but  owing  to  the 
reactionary  policy  of  the  Piedmontese  government  he  was  unable 
to  take  any  active  part  in  politics.  In  1&47,  however,  the  psycho* 
logical  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived,  for  the  new  pope,  Pins 
IX.,  showed  marked  Liberal  tendencies  and  seemed  ready  to 
lead  all  the  forces  of  Italian  patriotism  against  the  Austrian 
domination.  The  hopes  of  the  Italian  Liberals  rose  high  and  the 
so-catted  neo-Gudph  party,  represented  by  such  men  as  Vincenaa 
Gioberti  and  Cesare  Balbo,  believed  that  an  Italian  confederation 
might  be  formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope.  Cavour, 
although  he  realized  that  a  really  Liberal  pope  was  an  impossi* 
bility,  saw  the  importance  of  the  movement  and  the  necessity  of 
profiting  by  it.  Together  with  Balbo,  P.  di  Santa  Rosa,  and  M. 
Castelli,  he  founded  a  newspaper  at  Turin  called  II  Riser gimento, 
which  advocated  the  ideas  of  constitutional  reform  in  Piedmont* 
with  a  view  to  preparing  that  country  for  an  important  role  in 
the  upheaval  which  seemed  imminent.  In  January  1848  the 
revolution  first  broke  out  in  Sicily.  Cavour,  in  a  speech  before 
a  delegation  of  journalists,  declared  that  the  king  must  take  a 
decided  line  and  grant  his  people  a  constitution.  Strong  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  Charles  Albert,  and  after  much  hesitation 
be  was  induced  to  grant  a  charter  of  liberties  (February  8, 1848). 
Cesare  Balbo  was  called  upon  to  form  the  first  constitutional 
ministry;  but  Cavour  was  notoffered  a  seat  in  it,  being  suspected 
by  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike.  He  continued  Jus  journal-* 
istic  activity,  and  Ins  articles  in  the  Risorgimtnio  came  to  exercise 
great  influence  both  en  the  king  and  on  public  opinion.  When  the 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Milanese  against  the  Austrians,  known 
as  the  .Five  Days,  reached  Turin  on  the  19th  of  March,  Cavour 
felt  that  the  time  for  Piedmont  to  act  with  energy  had  come,  and 
advocated  war  against  Austria.    "  After  4duberatciy  weighing 
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eaA  mm),"  he  wrote,  "  we  are  bound  ?n  conscience  to  declare 
that  only  one  path  is  open  to  the  nation,,  the  government,  and 
die  ting:  war,  immediate  war!"  Piedmont'  was  the  only  part 
of  Italy  enjoying  a  government  at  once  national  and  independent, 
and  if  it  did  not  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Milanese  in  their 
desperate  struggle,  if  possible  before  the  Australia  were  expelled, 
the  monarchy  couM  not  survive.  The  situation  was  most  critical, 
and  even  the  British  government  was  not  friendly  to  Piedmont; 
but  Cavour  was  prepared  to  face  any  danger  rather  than  see 
his  country  inactive.  In  an  article  in  the  Risorgimento  he  de- 
tlared  that,  whOe  he  never  beheved  that  material  help  was  to 
be  expected  from  England,  be  was  convinced  that  she  would  not 
actively  help  Austria  to  crush  the  revolution,  but  that  if  she  did 
"  she  would  have  against  her  a  coalition  not  of  princes,  but  of 
peoples."  Cavour's  article  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
put  an  end  to  the  king's  vacillations,  and  a  few  days  after  its 
appearance  war  was  declared  (March  35). 

For  a  few  months  patriotic  and  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
carried  all  before  it.  In  Hungary,  in  Germany,  in  Paris,  in 
Vienna  itself  the  revolution  Was  triumphant;  constitutions  were 
granted,  dynasties  tottered  and  fell,  and  provisional  governments 
were  set  up.  In  all  parts  of  Italy,  too,  revolts  broke  out  against 
the  established  order.  But  the  Piedmontese  army,  although  the 
troops  behaved  with  gallantry,  was  no  match  for  Austria's 
veteran  legions,  and  except  fin  a  few  minor  engagements,  in  one 
of  which  Cavour's-  nephew  Gustavo  was  killed,  it  was  generally 
unsuccessful,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  in  the  summer.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  elections  were  being  held  in  Piedmont.  Cavour 
himself  was  not  returned  until  the  supplementary  elections  in 
June,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament  on  the  right  as  a  Con- 
servative. His  parliamentary  career  was  not  at  first  very  suc- 
cessful; he  was  not  a  ready  speaker;  his  habit  of  talking 
French  made  Italian  difficult  for  him,  and,  although  French  was 
At  that  time  allowed  in  the  chamber,  he  preferred  to  speak 
Italian.  But  he  gradually  developed  a  strong  argumentative 
power,  his  speeches  became  models  of  concise  reasoning,  and  h«* 
tose  at  times  to  the  highest  level  of  an  eloquence  which  was  never 
rhetorical.  After  the  dissolution  in  January  1849,  Cavour  was 
not  re-elected.  The  new  parliament  had  to  discuss,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  all-important  question  of  whether  the  campaign 
should  be  continued  now  that  the  armistice  was  about  to  expire. 
The  king  decided  on  a  last  desperate  throw,  and  recommenced 
hostilities.  On  the  23rd  of  March  the  Piedmontese  were  totally 
defeated  at  Novara,  a  disaster  which  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  in  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
Emmanuel  II. 

Although  the  new  king  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with 
Austria  and  the  Italian  revolution  was  crushed,  Cavour  neverthe- 
less did  not  despair;  he  believed  that  so  long  as  the  constitution 
was  maintained  in  Piedmont,  the  Italian  cause  was  safe.  There 
were  fresh  elections  in  July,  and  this  time  Cavour  was  returned. 
He  was  still  in  the  difficult  position  of  a  moderate  Liberal  at  a 
time  when  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  none  but  reactionaries 
and  conspirators,  but  by  his  consummate  ability  he  convinced 
men  that  his  attitude  was  the  right  one,  and  he  made  it  triumph. 
His  speech  on  the  7th  of  March  1850,  in  which  he  said  that, 
"  Piedmont,  gathering  to  itself  all  the  living  forces  of  Italy,  would 
be  soon  in  a  position  to  lead  our  mother-country  to  the  high 
destinies  to  which  she  is  called,"  made  a  deep  impression,  for 
it  struck  the  first  note  of  encouragement  after  the  dark  days  of 
the  preceding  year.  He  supported  the  ministry  of  whioh  Massimo 
d'  Azeglio  was  president  in  its  work  of  reform  and  restoration, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Santa  Rosa, 
he  himself  was  appointed  minister  of  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce.  In  1851  he  also  assumed  the  portfolio  of  finance,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Piedmontese 
finances.  By  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  cabinet,  he  soon  came 
to  dominate  it,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  dominate  the  chamber  as 
well,  he  negotiated  the  union  of  the  Right  Centre  with  the  Left 
Centre  (a  manoeuvre  known  as  the  connubio),  and  promoted  the 
election  of  Urbeno  Rattazzi  to  the  presidency  of  the  chamber. 
This,  which  he  accomplished  without  d'  Azeglio's  knowledge. 


led  to  a  split  between  that  statesman  and  Cavour,  and  to  the 
litter's  resignation.  Cavour  has  been  blamed  for  not  informing 
his  colleagues  of  the  compact,  but  for  public  reasons  it  was  not 
desirable  that  the  connubio  should  be  discussed  before  it  was 
consummated.  D'  Azeglio  indeed  bore  no  malice,  and  remained 
Cavour's  friend.  Cavbur  made  use  of  his  freedom  to  visit  England 
and  France  again,  in  order  to  sound  public  opinion  on  the  Italian 
question.  In  London  he  found  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
friendly,  and  Lord  Palmerston  told  him  that  if  the  constitutional 
experiment  in  Piedmont  succeeded  the  Italian  despots  were 
doomed.  At  this  time  Sir  James  Hudson  was  appointed 
British  minister  at  Turin,  where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Cavour  and  gave  him  valuable  assistance.  In  Paris,  Cavour  had 
a  long  interview  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president 
of  the  republic,  and  he  already  foresaw  the  great  part  which 
that  ruler  was  destined  to  play  in  Italian  affairs.  He  also  met 
several  Italian  exiles  in  France. 

On  Cavour's  return  he  found  the  country  in  the  throes  of 
a  new  cabinet  crisis,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  d'  Azeglio's 
recommendation,  he  was  invited  to  form  a  ministry.  By  the 
4th  of  November  he  was  prime  minister,  a  position  which  he 
held  with  two  short  interruptions  until  his  death.  He  devoted 
the  first  years  of  his  premiership  to  developing  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country;  but  in  preparing  it  for  greater  des- 
tinies, he  had  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditure  by  increased 
taxation,  and  some  of  his  measures  made  him  the  object  of  hostile 
demonstrations,  although  he  soon  outlived  his  unpopularity. 
Cavour's  first  international  difficulty  was  with  Austria;  after 
the  abortive  rising  at  Milan  in  February  1853,  the  Austrian 
government,  in  addition  to  other  measures  of  repression,  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  those  Lombards  who  had  become  natural- 
ized Piedmontese,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
outbreak.  Cavour  took  a  strong  line  on  this  question,  and  on 
Austria's  refusal  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  decree,  he  recalled 
the  Piedmontese  minister  from  Vienna,  thus  by  his  very  audacity 
winning  the  sympathy  of  the  Western  powers. 

Then  followed  the  Crimean  War,  In  which  Cavour  first  showed 
his  extraordinary  political  insight  and  diplomatic  genius.  The 
first  suggestion  of  Piedmontese  co-operation  is  usually  believed 
to  have  come  from  England,  who  desired  the  Itafian  contingent, 
not  only  as  material  assistance,  but  also  in  order  to  reduce  the 
overwhelming  French  preponderance*  From  the  Piedmontese 
point  of  view  there  were  several  reasons  why  Cavour  should 
desire  his  country  to  participate  in  the  campaign.  Firstly,  it 
was  advisable  to  use  every  opportunity  of  making  the  Italian 
question  an  international  one;  secondly,  by  joining  the  alliance 
Piedmont  would  place  the  Western  powers  under  an  obligation; 
thirdly,  Cavour,  like  Balbo,  believed"  that  the  Italian  question 
was  bound  up  with  the  Eastern  problem,  and  as  Austria  was 
demanding  the  permission  of  the  powers  to  occupy  Alessandria, 
as  a  guarantee  that  Piedmont  would  not  profit  by  the  war  in  the 
East  to  -create  trouble  in  Italy,  Piedmontese  participation 
would  in  itself  prove  the  best  guarantee;  and  finally,  as  he 
always  looked  to  Italy  and  not  merely  to  Piedmont,  he  felt  that, 
having  proved  to  Europe  that  Italians  could  combine  order 
with  liberty,  it  remained  to  show  that  they  were  capable  of 
fighting  as  well.  But  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way. 
Had  Austria  joined  the  allies,  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable, 
Sardinia's  position  fighting  by  her  side  would  have  been  an 
impossible  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Piedmont  could  not 
demand  definite  promises  of  future  aid  from  the  Western  powers 
as  some  politicians  desired,  because  these  would  never  have 
been  given,  lest  Austria  should  be  offended  and  driven  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  Then,  both  the  extreme  Conservatives  and 
the  extreme  Radicals  were  opposed  to  expenditure  on  foreign 
adventures  for  which  they  could  see  no  use.  In  all  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  Cavour  was  loyally  supported  by  the  king, 
who  saw  the  advantages  of  Piedmontese  participation,  even 
if  unattended  by  definite  promises.  General  Dabormida,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  disapproved  of  this  poKcy  and 
resigned.  The  vacant  portfolio  was  offered  to  d'  Azeglio,  who 
refused  it;  whereupon  Cavour  assumed  it  himself.  0»  the  suae 
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day  (January  10,  1855)  the  treaty  with  France  and  England 
was  signed,  and  shortly  afterwards  15,000  Piedmontese  troops 
under  General  La  Marmora  were  despatched  to  the  Crimea. 

Events  at  first  seemed  to  justify  the  fears  of  Cavour's  oppo- 
nents. Cholera  attacked  the  Piedmontese  soldiers,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  no  occasion  to  distinguish  themselves  in  action; 
public  opinion  became  despondent  and  began  to  blame  Cavour, 
and  even  he  himself  lost  heart.  Then  came  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Tchernaya,  fought  and  won  by  the  Italians,  which 
turned  sadness  and  doubt  into  jubilation.  Joy  was  felt  through- 
out Italy,  especially  at  Milan,  where  the  victory  was  the  first 
sign  of  daylight  amid  the  gloom  caused  by  the  return  of  the 
Austrians.  Everyone  realized  that  the  Piedmontese  contingent 
was  fighting  Italy's  battles.  But  to  Cavour  the  announcement 
that  Russia  had  accepted  Austrian  mediation  (January  16, 
1856)  was  a  great  disappointment.  He  had  always  hoped  that 
if  the  war  continued  Austria  would  be  forced  to  side  with  Russia 
in  return  for  the  aid  given  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  suppress- 
ing the  Hungarian  revolt  in  1849,  and  the  Western  powers 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  helping  the  Italian  cause. 
He  sent  a  memorandum,  at  Napoleon's  request,  to  Count 
Walewski,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  setting  forth 
a  kind  of  minimum  programme  of  Piedmont's  claims.  On  the 
summoning  of  the  congress  of  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Cavour  first  proposed  that  d'  Azeglio  should  represent  Piedmont, 
and  on  the  latter's  refusal  decided  to  go  himself.  After  much 
discussion,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Austria,  who  as 
mediator  occupied  a  predominant  position,  behaving  "  as  though 
she  had  taken  Sevastopol,"  Cavour  obtained  that  Piedmont 
should  be  treated  as  one  of  the  great  powers.  Although  he  did 
not  expect  that  the  congress  would  liberate  Italy,  yet  by  his 
marvellous  diplomatic  skill,  far  superior  to  that  of  his  colleagues, 
he  first  succeeded  in  isolating  Austria,  secondly  in  indirectly 
compromising  Napoleon  in  the  Italian  question,  and  thirdly 
in  getting  the  wretched  conditions  of  Italy  discussed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers,  who  declared  that  some 
remedy  to  that  state  of  things  was  necessary,  not  in  the  interests 
of  Italy  alone,  but  of  all  Europe.  A  scheme  of  reform  proposed 
by  Count  Walewski  gave  Cavour  the  opportunity  to  plead  the 
Italian  cause,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  manifest  to  all 
that  the  liberation  of  Italy  was  personified  in  him,  the  statesman 
who  came  to  hold  all  the  strings  of  European  politics  in  his 
hands. 

Cavour's  chief  measure  of  internal  reform  during  this  period 
was  a  bill  for  suppressing  all  monastic  orders  unconnected  with 
education,  preaching  or  charity;  this  aroused  strong  opposition 
from  the  extremists  of  both  parties  and  also  from  the  king,  and 
led  to  the  minister's  resignation.  But  he  was  soon  recalled, 
for  the  country  could  not  do  without  him,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  (May  *o»  1855). 

Cavour  now  saw  that  war  with  Austria  was  merely  a  question 
of  time,  and  he  began  to  establish  connexions  with  the  revolu- 
tionists of  all  parts  of  Italy,  largely  by  means  of  La  Farina; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  this  policy  should  not  be  advertised 
to  Europe,  and  he  strongly  discountenanced  Maznni's  abortive 
revolutionary  attempts.  He  continued  to  strengthen  Piedmont's 
military  resources,  and  the  army  soon  grew  too  large  for  the 
country  and  was  obviously  destined  for  more  than  merely 
defensive  purposes.  But  he  well  knew  that  although  Piedmont 
must  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  it  could  not  defeat  Austria  single-handed.  He  would 
have  preferred  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  who  would  never 
demand  territorial  compensation;  but  although  British  sym- 
pathies were  wholly  Italian,  the  government  was  desperately 
anxious  to  avoid  war.  From  Napoleon  more  was  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  emperor  still  preserved  some  of  Us  revolutionary  in- 
stincts, while  the  insecurity  of  his  situation  at  home  made  him 
eager  to  gain  popularity  by  winning  military  glory  abroad; 
but  he  still  hesitated,  and  Cavour  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
ability  to  overcoming  his  doubts.  In  the  midst  of  these  negotia- 
tions came  Orsini's  attempt  on  Napoleon's  life  (January  14, 
♦858),  which  threatened  to  alienate  aia  Italian  sympathies 


and  cause  serious  embarrassments  to  Piedmont.  But  after 
some  remonstrances  to  Piedmont  for  not  acting  with  sufficient 
energy  against  the  revolutionists, .  the  incident  was  settled* 
and  Napoleon  was,  in  fact,  afraid  that  if  he  did  not  help  the 
Italian  cause  more  such  attempts  would  be  made.  A  month 
after  the  Ocsini  outrage  he  laid  before  Cavour  a  proposal  for  a 
Franco- Piedmontese  alliance  and  the  marriage  of  Prince  Jerome 
Bonaparte  -with  Princess  Clothilda,  the  daughter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

An  "accidental"  meeting  between  Napoleon  and  Cavour 
was  arranged  and  took  place  at  Piombiepes  in  July,  and  although 
no  one  knew  what  passed,  the  news  of  it  feu*  like  a  bombshell 
on  the  diplomatic  world.  No  definite  treaty  was  signed,  but  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  was  laid,  whereby  France  and  Piedmont 
were  to  declare  war  against  Austria  with  the  object  of  expelling 
her  from  Italy,  and  a  north  Italian  state  was  to  be  formed;  in 
exchange  for  this  help  France  was  to  receive  Savoy  and  possibly 
Nice.  But  the  emperor  still  hesitated,  and  refused  to  decide 
on  war  unless  Austria  attacked  Piedmont;  the  British  govern- 
ment, too,  in  its  anxiety  to  preserve  peace,  was  not  very  friendly 
to  the  Italian  cause,  Cavour  saw  that  the  only  way  to  overcome 
all  these  obstacles  was  to  force  Austria's  hand.  Then  there  was 
the  danger  lest  an  Italy  freed  by  French  arms  should  be  over- 
whelmed under  French  predominance;  for  this  reason  Cavour 
was  determined  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  volunteers  from 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  that  the  war  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  risings  against  Austria' and  the  local  despot*. 
It  was  also  necessary  that  the  risings  should  break  out  in  the 
various  provinces  before  the  Piedmontese  and  French  troops 
arrived,  so  that  the  latter  should  not  appear  aa  invaders  and 
conquerors,  but  merely  as  liberators. 

The  moment  war  was  seen  to  be  imminent,  parties  ef  Italians 
of  all  classes,  especially  Lombards,  poured  into  Piedmont  to 
enlist  in  the  army,  Cavour  also  had  a  secret  interview  with 
Garibaldi,  with  whom  he  arranged  to  organize  volunteer  corps  so 
that  the  army  should  be  not  merely  that  of  Piedmont,  but  of  all 
Italy.  Every  day  the  situation  grew  more  critical,  and  on  the 
10th  of  January  1859  the  king  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
pronounced  the  memorable  words  "  that  he  could  not  remain 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  pain  (U  grido  di  dotvrt)  that  reached  him  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  "—words  which,  although  actually  suggested  by 
Napoleon,  rang  like  a  trumpet-call  throughout  the  land.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  marriage  negotiations  were  concluded,  and  during 
the  emperor's  visit  to  Turin  a  military  convention  was  signed 
between  the  two  states,  and  Savoy  and  Nice  were  promised  to 
France  as  a  reward  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy. 
But  the  British  government  was  still  unfavourable,  and  Napoleon, 
ever  hesitating,  again  sought  an  excuse  for  backing  out  of  hit 
engagements,  he  jumped  at  the  Russian  proposal  to  settle  the 
Italian  question  by  means  of  his  own  favourite  expedient,  a 
congress.  To  this  Austria  agreed  on  condition  that  Piedmont 
should  disarm  and  should  be  excluded  from  the  congress; 
^England  supported  the  scheme,  but  desired  that  all  the  Italian 
states  should  be  represented.  Cavour  was  in  despair  at  the  turn 
events  were  taking,  and  appealed  to  Napoleon,  actually  threaten- 
ing to  emigrate  to  America  and  publish  all  his  correspondence 
with  the  emperor  if  the  latter  did  not  keep  his  engagements.  He 
decided  at  last  most  reluctantly  to  accept  the  English  proposal, 
lest  Piedmont  should  be  abandoned  by  all,  but  dung  to  the  hope 
that  Austria  would  reject  it  On  the  19th  of  April  the  Austrian 
emperor,  on  the  advice  of  the  military  party,  did  reject  it;  and 
on  the  23rd,  to  Cavour's  inexpressible  joy,  Austria  sent  aa 
ultimatum  demanding  the  disarmament  of  Piedmont  Cavour 
replied  that  his  government  had  agreed  to  the  congress  proposed 
by  the  powers  and  that  it  had  nothing  more  to  say.  On  quitting 
the  chamber  that  day  he  said  to  a  friend:  "  I  -am  leaving  the 
last  sitting  of  the  last  Piedmontese  parliament" — the  next 
would  represent  united  Italy.  France  now  allied  herself  definitely 
with  Piedmont,  and  England,  delighted  at  Cavour's  acquiescence 
to  her  own  proposal  and  enraged  by  Austria's  ultimatum, 
became  whoHy  friendly  to  the  Italian  cause.  A  few  days  later 
Austria  declared 
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,  -Ml*  Marmara  now  took  tfie  chief  command  of  the  army, 
Cavour  added  the  ministry  of  war  to  the  others  he  already  held. 
His  activity  at  this  time  was  astounding,  for  he  was  virtually 
1  dictator  and  controlled  single-handed  nearly  all  the  chief  offices  of 
the  state.  The  French  tJMps  entered  Piedmont,  where  they  were 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  allies  marched  into  Lombardy; 
the  victory  of  Magenta,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Milan  to 
Ihem,  was  shortly  followed  by  that  of  Solferino.  The  people 
sose  in  arms  at  Parma,  Modena,  Florence  and  Bologna,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Austria  for  the  pope  since  1840;  the  local 
princes  were  expelled  and  provisional  governments  set  up. 
Cavour  sent  special  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  various 
.provinces  in  Victor  Emmanuel's  name.  But  these  events, 
together  with .  Prussia's  menacing  attitude,  began  to  alarm 
Napoleon,  who,  although  he  wished  to  destroy  Austrian  inluence 
in  Italy,  was  afraid  of  a  large  and  powerful  Italian  state.  Conse- 
quently, after  Solferino,  be  concluded  an  armistice  with  Austria 
at  ViUafranca  on  the  6th  of  July,  without  previously  informing 
Cavour.  When  Cavour  heard  of  it  be  was  thunderstruck;  he 
immediately  interviewed  the  king  at  Moraarabano,  and  m  violent, 
almost  disrespectful  language  implored  lrnn  not  to  make  peace 
.until  Venice  was  free.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  saw  that  nothing 
was  U>  be  gained  by  a  refusal,  and  much  against  his  own  inclina- 
tion, signed  the  peace  preliminaries  at  Villafranca,  adding  the 
phrase, ."  pour  cc  qui  roe  ooncerne,"  which  meant  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  what  the  people  of  other  parts  of  Italy  might  do 
,  (July  12).  Lombardy  was  to  be  ceded  to  Piedmont,  Venecia  to 
.remain  Austrian,  the  deposed  princes  to  be  reinstated,  and  the 
pope  made  president  of  an  Italian  confederation. 

The  cabinet  resigned  the  next  day,  but  remained  in  office 
provisionally,  and  Cavour  privately  advised  the  revolationists  of 
;  central  Italy  to  resist  the  return  of  the  princes,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary: "  for  we  must  now  become  conspirators  ourselves,"  he 
aaid.  His  policy  was  thus  continued  after  he  left  office,  and 
Palmerston,  who  had  meanwhilesuccecdedMalmesbury  as  foreign 
minister,  informed  France  and  Austria  that  -Great  Britain  would 
-never  tolerate  their  armed  intervention  in  favour  of  the  central 
Italian  despots.  The  new  Piedmeafcese  ministry,  of  which  La 
Marmora  was  the  president,  but  Rattassi  the  leading  spirit, 
hesitated  between  annexing  central  Italy  and  agreeing  to  the 
terms  of  peace,  but  on  the  10th  ot  November  peace  was  signed  at 
Zurich.  Napoleon  proposed  a  new  congress,  which  never  met, 
and  on  the  fall  of  the  Rattasci-La  Marmora  cabinet  the  king,  in 
spite  of  the  quarrel  at  Monzambano,  asked  Cavour  to  take  office 
again.  By  January  he  was  once  more  premier,  as  wen  aft  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  interior.  His  first  act  was  to  invite 
the  people  of  Italy  to  declare  their  own  wishes  with  regard  to 
annexation  to  Piedmont;  but  Napoleon  still  refused  to  consent 
to  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont,  for  he  contemplated 
placing  one  of  his  own  relatives  on  the  throne  of  the  grand-duchy. 
Cavour  now,  saw  that  Napoleon  might  be  ready  to  deal,  and, 
although  the  bargain  of  the  preceding  year  had  not  been  exactly 
fulfilled,  as  the  Austrian*  were  stiU  in  Venice,  he  again  brought 
forward  the  question  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  To  Cavour  no  less 
than  to  the  king  the  loss  of  these  two  provinces  was  a  cruel 
.wrench,  but  it  was  a  choice  between  them  and  central  Italy. 
The  plebiscites  in  the  latter  region  bad  unanimously  declared  in 
favour  of  union  with  Piedmont,  and  Napoleon  became  more 
pressing,  goingao  far  as  to  threaten  that  unless  the  cession  were 
made,  the  French  troops  would  leave  Lombardy  at  the  mercy  of 
Austria  and  occupy  Bologna  and  Florence.  On  the  14th  of  March 
the  treaty  was  signed  and  the  emperor's  opposition  to  theanneam- 
tion  of  central  Italy  withdrawn.  On  the  and  of  April  the  parlia- 
ment representing  Piedmont,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  met,  and  Cavour  had  the  difficult  and 
ungrateful  task  of  explaining  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  In 
spite  of  some  opposition,  the  agreement  was  ratified  by  a  large 
.majority. 

The  situation  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  now  becoming 
critical,  but  there  seemed  as  yet  little  chance  of  union  with 
upper  Italy,  for  the  Bourbon  government  was  a  more  or  leas 
regular  one,  and,  although  risings  had  broken  out,  there  was  no 


general  revolution.  Cavour'  therefore  had  to  follow  a  somewhat 
double-faced  policy,  on  the  one  hand  negotiating  with  the  Bour- 
bon king  (Francis  II.),  suggesting  a  division  of  Italy  between  him 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  on  the  other  secretly  backing  up  the 
revolutionary  agitation.  Having  now  learnt  that  Garibaldi 
was  planning  an  expedition  to  Sicily  with  his  volunteers,  he 
decided,  after  some  hesitation,  not  to  oppose  its  departure; 
on  the  5th  of  May  it  sailed  from  Quarto  near  Genoa,  and  Cavour 
was  only  deterred  from  declaring  war  on  Naples  by  the  fear  of 
foreign  complications.  Garibaldi  with  his  immortal  Thousand 
landed  at  Marsala,  and  the  whole  rotten  fabric  of  the  Bourbon 
government  collapsed.  At  Palermo  they  were  welcomed  by  the 
Piedmonteae  admiral  Persano,  and  soon  the  whole  island  was 
occupied  and  Garibaldi  proclaimed  dictator.  The  general  now 
proposed  to  cross  over  to  the  mainland,  and  this  placed  Cavour 
in  a  serious  dilemma;  Russia  and  Austria  protested  against  the 
expedition,  France  and  Prussia  were  unfriendly,  Great  Britain 
alone  remained  warmly  pro-Italian.  He  still  hoped  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  Naples,  so  that  King  Victor's  authority  might  be  estab- 
lished before  Garibaldi's  arrival,  but  this  proved  impossible. 
When  Garibaldi  crossed  the  straits  of  Messina  the  Neapolitan 
government  fell,  and  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph.  But  there 
was  still  danger  that  he  might  be  subsequently  defeated,  for  the 
Neapolitan  army  was  still  a  force  in  being,  and  Cavour  feared, 
moreover,  that,  although  Garibaldi  himself  had  always  loyally 
acted  in  the  king  of  Italy's  name,  the  red  republicans  around  him 
might  lend  him  to  commit  some  imprudence  and  plunge  the 
country  into  anarchy.  The  cession  of  Nice,  Garibaldi's  birthplace, 
had  made  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  two  men,  and  neither 
quite  trusted  the  other.  Cavour  also  feared  that  Garibaldi 
might  invade  the  papal  states,  which  would  have  led  to  further 
international  complications.  In  any  case,  Rome  must  not  be 
touched  for  the  present,  since  Napoleon  was  pledged  to  protect 
the  pope;  but  as  the  latter  had  made  large  armaments,  and  his 
forces,  consisting  largely  of  brigands  and  foreigners  under  the 
French  general  Lamoridere,  were  in  a  menacing  attitude  on 
the  frontier,  Cavour  decided  on  the  momentous  step  of  annexing 
the  papal  states  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  province. 
The  Italian  army  crossed  the  frontier  from  Romagna  on  the  1 1  th 
of  September,  whereupon  every  power,  except  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  withdrew  its  minister  from  Turin.  But  the  troops 
advanced  and  were  everywhere  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
people;  Ancoaa  was  taken,  Lamoridere  was  defeated  and 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Castelfiomrdo,  and  on  the  20th  King 
Victor  marched  into  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  On  the  1st  of 
October  Garibaldi  defeated  the  Neapolitan  troops  on  the 
Volturno,  and  Gaeta  alone,  where  King  Francis  of  Naples  had 
retired,  still  add  out 

New  difficulties  with  Garibaldi  arose,  for  he  would  not  resign 
his  dictatorship  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  wished  to  march 
on  Rome.  Cavour  had  to  use  ail  his  tact  to  restrain  him  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  appear  ungrateful.  He  refused  to  act 
despotically,  but  he  summoned  parliament  to  vote  on  the  annexa- 
tion, which  it  did  on  the  izth.  Two  days  later  Garibaldi 
magnanirnously  gave  in  to  the  nation's  will  and  handed  his  con- 
quests over  to  King  Victor  as  a  free  gift.  Gaeta  was  invested, 
and  after  a  siege  prolonged  through  the  action  of  Napoleon,  who 
for  some  reason  unknown  kept  his  fleet  before  the  town,  prevent- 
ing any  attack  by  sea  until  England  induced  him  to  withdraw 
it,  the  garrison  surrendered  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  King 
Francis  retired  to  Rome.  Parliament  was  dissolved  once  more; 
the  new  chamber  showed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour 
of  Cavour,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy. 

The  last  question  with  which  Cavour  had  to  deal  was  that  of 
Rome.  For  some  years  past  the  pope  had  only  been  able  to 
maintain  his  authority  by  the  help  of  foreign  troops,  and  Cavour 
saw  that  as  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted  there  could  be  no 
united  Italy.  In  October  be  declared  in  parbament  that  Rome 
must  be  the  capital  of  Italy,  for  no  other  dry  was  recognized  as 
such  by  the  whole  country,  and  in  January  t86x  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  was  passed.  But  owing  to  Napoleon's  attitude  he 
had  Co  psoceed  warily,  and  made  no  attempt  for  the  present  to 
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carry  out  the  nation's  wishes.  At  the  save  time  he  was  anxious 
that  the  church  should  preserve  the  fullest  liberty,  and  he 
believed  in  the  principle  of  "  a  tree  church  in  a  free  state."  His 
great  dream,  save  for  Rome  and  Venice,  was  now  realized,  and 
Italy  was  free  and  united.  But  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  last 
years  had  been  almost  unbearable,  and  at  last  began  to  tell;  the 
negotiations  with  Garibaldi  were  particularly  trying,  for  while 
the  great  statesman  wished  to  treat  the  hero  and  his  volunteers 
generously,  far  more  so  than  seemed  wise  to  the  Conservatives 
and  the  strictly  military  party,  he  did  not  wish  the  Italian  cause 
to  be  endangered  by  their  imprudences,  and  could  not  permit 
all  the  Garibaldian  officers  to  be  received  into  the  regular  army 
with  the  same  grades  they  held  in  the  volunteer  forces.  This 
question,  together  with  that  of  Nice,  kd  to  a  painful  scene  in  the 
chamber  between  the  two  men,  although  they  were  formally 
reconciled  a  few  days  later.  For  some  time  past  Cavomr  had  been 
unwell  and  irritable,  and  the  scene  with  Garibaldi  undoubtedly 
hastened  his  end.  A  fever  set  in,  and  after  a  short  JUaess  he 
passed  away  on  the  6tb  of  June  1861.  He  was  buried  at  his 
ancestral  castle  of  Santena. 

The  death  of  Cavour  was  a  terrible  loss  to  Italy;  there  re- 
mained many  problems  to  be  solved  in  which  his  genius  and 
personality  were  urgently  needed.  But  the  great  work  had  been 
carried  to  such  a  point  that  lesser  men  might  now  complete  the 
structure.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  figure  of  the  Risor- 
gimenlo,  and  although  other  men  and  other  forces  co-operated 
in  the  movement,  it  was  Cavour  who  organized  it  and  skilfully 
conducted  the  negotiations  which  overcame  ally  apparently 
insuperable,  obstacles.  "That  which  in  Amen  and  Gioberti 
was  lacking/'  wrote  T.  Artom,  his  private  secretary,  "  a  deep 
and  lively  sense  of  reality,  Cavour  possessed  to  a  supreme 
degree.  Hewas  not  a /ii/^o/«^;  be  was  never  apolitical  dreamer. 
His  views  broadened  progressively;  at  each  stage  he  discovered 
a  new  horizon,  and  he  followed  his  path  without  ever  seeking 
anything  save  what  was  real  and  possible.''  He  was  gifted  with 
pronounced  political  genius  and  with  an  astounding  power 
of  foresight.  In  his  ideas  he  was  always  a  moderate  Liberal, 
and  although  he  disapproved  of  republicanism,  he  was  an  ardent 
constitutionalist,  ever  refusing  to  resort  to  arbitrary  methods, 
for  he  felt  that,  the  Italian  character  being  what  it  is,  Italian 
unity  could  not  last  if  unsupported  by  popular  feeling.  In  meet- 
ing opposition  he  could  not,  like  Bismarck,  rely  on  a  great  military 
power,  for  the  Piedmontese  army  was  a  small  one;  Austria  must 
first  be  isolated  and  then  an  alliance  had  to  be  obtained  with  some 
other  power.  Some  of  his  acts,  especially  his  policy  towards 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  have  been  criticized  as  politically 
immoral;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  few  revolutions— and 
Cavour,  after  all,  was  a  revolutionist — can  be  contracted  without 
attacking  vested  rights,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  any  polky  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  a  government,  rightly  described  as  the 
"  negation  of  God  on  earth,"  could  be  deemed  Immoral.  He 
has  been  accused  of  changing  his  views,  but  what  statesman  has 
not?  Moreover,  in  the  extremely  complicated  and  difficult  diplo- 
matic situations  which  he  had  to  face,  what  was  impossible 
or  dangerous  one  day  became  possible  and  desirable  the  next. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Neapolitan  question. 
Cavour's  one  absorbing  passion  was  the  liberation  and  regenera- 
tion of  Italy,  and  to  this  he  devoted  his  whole  life  and  talent. 

Bibliography.— -G.  Buxaconl,  BiUio&afla  Cammiana  {Turin, 
1898);  Counteas  Every*  Marttaengo  Cmenrn,  Cnamr  (London, 
1898),  an  excellent  and  handy  little  monograph  which  brings  out 
the  chief  points  of  Cavour's  life  in  the  right  tight ;  G.  Massari,  // 
Conte  di  Cavour  (Turin,  1873) ;  W.  de  la  Rive,  Le  Comte  de  Cavour 
(Paris,  186a),  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  work  of  a  contempor ai  y 
and  intimate  friend  of  Cavour;  L.  Chkla,  hettmt  odiU  ed  indite  del 
ConU  di  Cavour  (7  vols.,  Turin,  1 883-1887);  D.  ZanichelU,  Gii 
$critti  del  Conte  di  Cavour  (Bologna,  l&Q2)/and  Cavour  (Florence, 
toos) ;  H.  von  Treitschke,  "Cavour/*  in  his  TJistorische  und  polilischc 
Aufsaite  (Leipsig,  1871V;  E.  Dicey,  A  Memoir  of  Caoomr  (London, 
1861);  Conte  C.  di  Cavour,  Discorsi  parlammtari  (8  vols.,  Turin, 
1863-1872),  O^cr*  poUUcoHConomkhe  (Cunoo,  1855);  F.  X.  Krauss, 
Cavour  (Mainz,  1902);  E.  Artom,  VOpere  poiiUca  del  Senalore  T. 
Artom- nel  Risorttmento  Italiano  (Bologna,  1906),  a  biography  of 
Cavour' t  devoted  private  secretary,  containing  new  material. 
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CAVOUR  (anc.  CabumtmmForwm  Vibix),  a  town  of  Piedmont, 

Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  32  m.  S.W.  by  rail  and  steam 

tram  (via  Pinerole  from  the  town  of  Turin).  Pop.  (root)  town, 

2091 ;  commune,  6843.    ft  lies  on  the  north  side  of  a  huge  isolated 

mass  of  granite  (the  Rocca  di  Cavour)  which  rises  from  die  plain. 

On  the  summit  was  the  Roman  village,  whkh  belonged  to  the 

province  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae.    There  are  some  ruins  of  medieval 

fortifications.  The  town  gave  its  name  to  the  Beoso  family  of 

Chieri,  who  were  raised  to  the  marquisate  in  1771,  and  Of 

which  the  statesman  Cavour  was  a  member. 

For  the  ancient  name  see  Th,  Montmseo  in  Corp,  Inscrip.  IM. 
v.  (Berlin,  1877),  p.  825. 

CAVY,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  several  South  American 
rodent  animals  included  in  the  family  Camidat  (see  Rodbktia), 
but  perhaps  properly  applicable  only  to  those  belonging  to  the 
typical  genus  Casus,  off  which  the  most  familiar  representative 
is  the  domesticated  guinea-pig.  Cavies  in  general,  the  more 
typical  representatives  of  the  Cariidae,  are  rodents  with  hoof- 
like  naQs,  four  front  and  three  hind  toes,  imperfect  collar-bones, 
and  the  cheek-teeth  divided  by  folds  of  enamel  into  transverse 
plates.  The  tail  te  short  or  nidin^Uiy,  thai  tuisors  are  short,  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  is  marked  by  a  distinct  ridge. 

Tree  cavies,  or  comes  (Casus),  are  best  known  by  the  guinea- 
pig,  a  domesticated  and  parti-colourcd  race  derived  from  one  of 
the  wild  species,  all  of  which  are  uniformly  coloured.  They 
are  comparatively  small  and  stoutly  built  animals,  with  short, 
rounded  ears  and  no  tail.  In  habits  they  are  partly  diurnal; 
and  live  either  in  burrows  among  the  crevices  of  rocks,  beneath 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  in  marshy  districts,  or  underneath 
the  floors  of  outbuildings.  Their  cries  are  faint  squeaks  and 
grunts.  They  feed  upon  nearly  all  vegetable  substances,  but 
drink  little.  Generally  they  associate  in  small  societies,  and 
seldom  wander  far  from  home.  Although  the  guinea-pig  is  a 
fertile  breeder,  the  wild  species  only  produce  one  or  two  young 
at  a  birth,  and  this  but  once  in  a  year.  The  young  come  into  the 
world  in  a  highly  developed  condition,  being  able  to  feed  them- 
selves the  day  following  their  birth.  Cavies  arc  widely  distri- 
buted In  South  America,  and  are  represented  by  several  species. 
Among  then  may  be  mentioned  the  aperea  or  restless  cavy 
(C.  porcellns  or  C.  aperea)  of  BraaO;  the  Bolivian  C.  boli*Unsit, 
fonnd  at  great  derations  in  the  Andes;  the  Brazilian  rock-cavy 
(C*  rupestris),  characterised  by  its  short  blunt  daws;  and  the 
Peruvian  C.  cutUri.  The  latter  was  tamed  by  the  Incas,  and  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  guinea-pig.  As  to  the  origin  of  that  name, 
some  writers  consider  H  a  corruption  of  Guiana-pig,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  word  "  Goinea  "  merely  signifies  foreign. 
The  guinea-pig  is  a  singularly  inoffensive  and  defenceless  creature, 
of  a  restless  disposition,  and  wanting  in  that  intelligence  which 
usually  characterizes  domestic  pets,  although  said  to  show  some' 
discrimination.  It  is  of  no  particular  service  to  man,  neither 
its  flesh  nor  its  fur  being  generally  put  to  use,  while  the  state- 
meat  that  Its  presence  is  sufficient  to  drive  off  rats  and  mice 
appears  to  be  without  foundation.  It  is  exceedingly  proline, 
beginning  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  months;  the  number  of 
young  varying,  according  to  the  age  of  the  parent,  from  four 
to  twelve.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  single  pair  of  guinea- 
pigs  may  prove  the  parent  stock  of  a  thousand  individuals  in  a 
single  year. 

A  very  different  animal  Is  the  Patagonian  cavy,  or  mara 
(Dolichotit  patackomca),  the  typical  representative  of  a  genus 
characterised  by  long  limbs,  comparatively  large  cars,  and  a 
short  tail.  The  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  to  which  R 
approximates  in  form  and  habits.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the 
open  districts  of  Patagonia,  but  also  ranges  on  to  the  Argentina 
Pampas,  where  It  Is  now  scarce.  Although  occasionally  seen 
in  large  flocks,  the  mara  is  more  commonly  found  in  small 
parties  or  In  pairs,  the  parties  commonly  moving  in  single  file. 
It  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  hopping  gait;  and  is  mainly  diurnal,  itk 
accordance  with  which  habit  its  eyes  are  protected  by  lashes. 
It  lives  in  a  barrow,  generally  excavated  by  itself;  but  when 
pursued,  seeks  safety  in  flight,  rather  than  by  a  retreat  to  it* 
hole.    From  two  to  five  yeung  are  produced  twke  a  year.    A 
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arach  smeller  species,  D.  ssliaicoU,  without  the  characteristic 
black  band  above  the  tail,  inhabits  the  salt-plains  of  Argentina. 
Maras  have  been  introduced  into  several  British  parks.  Fossil 
species  of  Dolichctis  occur  in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  and  also 
in  the  superficial  deposits  of  Argentina.  (R.  L.*) 

CAWDOR,  a  village  and  parish  of  Nairnshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1901)  925.  The  village  is  situated  5  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Nairn  and  3  m.  from  Goltanfield  Junction  011  the  Highland 
railway.  The  castle  was  the  scene,  according  to  the  tradition 
which  Shakespeare  has  perpetuated,  of  the  murder  of  King 
Duncan  by  Macbeth,  thane  of  Cawdor  (or  Calmer),  in  104a 
Since  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure  dates  from  1454*  however, 
and  seemingly  had  no  predecessor,  the  tradition  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  The  building  stands  on  the  rocky  bank  of  Cawdor 
Burn,  a  right-hand  tributary  of  the  Nairn.  The  massive  keep 
with  small  turrets  is  the  original  portion  of  the  castle,  and  to  it 
were  added,  in  the  17th  century,  the  modern  buildings  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square. 

Kilravock  (pronounced  Kikawk)  Castle,  i\  m.  W.  of  Cawdor, 
occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nairn. 
Its  keep  dates  from  1460,  and  the  later  buildings  belong  to  the 
1 7th  century.  Jt  has  been  continuously  tenanted  by  the  Roses, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  in  Scotland  They  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror  and  settled  at  Kilravock  in 
1293,  since  which  date  son  has  succeeded  father  without  the 
interposition  of  a  collateral  heir,  an  instance  of  direct  descent 
unique  in  Scottish  history.  Moreover,  nearly  every  Rose  has 
borne  the  Christian  name  of  Hugh,  and  only  one  attained  to  a 
higher  social  rank  than  that  of  laird.  Queen  Mary  was  received 
at  the  castle  in  1562,  and  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  entertained 
four  days  before  the  battle  of  Cullodcn.  The  gardens  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty. 

CAWNPORE*  or  Kantuk,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India 
in  the  Allahabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  city 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  40  m.  south-west 
of  Lucknow,  and  formed  from  early  times  a  frontier  outpost 
of  the  people  of  Oudh  and  Bengal  against  their  northern  neigh- 
bours. Give  selected  it,  on  account  of  its  commanding  position, 
as  the  cantonment  for  the  brigade  of  troops  lent  him  by  the 
nawab  of  Oudh.  In  1801,  when  the  Ceded  Provinces  were  ac- 
quired by  the  East  India  Company,  it  became  the  chief  British 
frontier  station.  But  by  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  the  frontier 
bad  left  it  behind,  and  it  was  denuded  of  troops.  Now  it  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  junction  of  four  railways,  the  East  Indian, 
Oudh  &  Rohilkand,  Rajputana  and  Indian  Midland,  and  as 
a  great  emporium  for  harness,  shoes  and  other  leather-work. 
In  1 90 1  the  population  was  197,170,  showing  an  increase  of  4  % 
in  the  decade.  In  1903  the  city  was  devastated  by  an  epidemic 
of  plague. 

The  name  of  Cawnpore  is  indelibly  connected  with  the  blackest 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Mutiny — the  massacre  here 
in  July  1857  of  hundreds  of  women  and  children  by  the  Nana 
Sahib.  The  full  details  of  the  siege  and  massacre  will  be  found 
under  Indian  Mutiny,  and  hem  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the 
local  -memorials  of  that  evil  time.  The  entrenchment,  where 
General  Sir  H.  M.  Wheeler  with  his  small  band  of  soldiers  and 
the  European  and  Eurasian  residents  were  exposed  for  21  days 
to  the  fire  of  the  mutineers,  is  merely  a  bare  field,  containing 
the  well  where  many  women  and  children  were  shot  while  getting 
water.  This  well  is  now  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  with  an 
inscription  upon  its  cross.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  is  the  Massacre  Ghat.  A  grassy 
road  between  banks  10  to  12  ft.  high  leads  down  to  the  river, 
And  it  was  among  the  trees  on  these  banks  that  the  murderers 
concealed  themselves  who  shot  down  the  little  garrison  as  soon 
as  they  were  embarked  in  the  boats  which  were  to  take  them  to 
safety.  On  the  river  bank  is  a  temple  to  Siva,  of  hexagonal 
shape,  old  and  going  to  ruin.  Steps  lead  from  this  temple  to  an 
enclosed  flight  of  stairs,  which  in  the  cold  season  descend  to 
the  water,  but  in  the  rains  are  covered  almost  to  the  top.  This 
is  the  ghat  where  some  600  helpless  people  were  slain,  in  spite 
of  a  promise  of  safe-conduct  from  the  Nana.    The  remaining 


200  victims,  who  had  escaped  the  bullets  of  the  skge  and  survived 
the  butchery  of  tke  river  bank,  were  massacred  afterwards  and 
cast  down  the  famous  well  of  Cawnpore,  which  is  now  marked 
by  a  memorial  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  memorial  is 
crowned  by  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  white  marble,  and  on  the 
wall  of  the  well  itself  is  the  following  inscription. — 

Sacred  to  the  perpetual  Memory  of  a  great  company  of 
Christian  people,  chiefly  Women  and  Children,  who  near  this 
soot  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  followers  of  the  rebel 
Nana  Dhundu  Pant,  of  Bithur,  and  cast,  the  dying  with  the 
dead,  into  the  well  below,  on  the  xvth  day  of  July,  MDCCCLVI1. 

The  district  of  Cawnpoke  is  situated  between  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  rivers,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  well-watered  and 
fertile  tract  known  as  the  Doab,  the  total  area  being  2384  sq.  m. 
The  general  inclination  of  the  country  is  from  north  to  south. 
Besides  the  two  great  rivers,  the  principal  streams  are  the  Arand 
or  Rhind,  the  Kavan  or  Singar,  the  Isan  and  the  Pandu,  The 
district  is  watered  by  four  branches  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and 
traversed  by  two  lines  of  railway.  It  used  to  be  a  great  centre  of 
the  indigo  industry,  which  has  now  declined.  The  population  in 
1 90 1  was  1,358,868,  showing  anincrease  of  4% during  the  decade. 

CAXTON,  WILLIAM  (c.  1422-1491),  the  first  English  printer, 
was  born  somewhere  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  perhaps  at  Tenterden. 
The  name,  which  was  apparently  pronounced  Cauxton,  is 
identical  with  Causton,  the  name  of  a  manor  in  the  parish  of 
Hadlow,  and  was  a  fairly  common  surname  in  the  15th  century. 
The  date  of  Caxton's  birth  was  arbitrarily  fixed  in  1748  by  Oldys 
as  141 2.  Blades,  however,  inferred  that  in  1438,  when  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Robert  Large,  he  would  not  have  been  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age.  This  would  place  his  birth  in  1422-1423. 
Robert  Large  was  a  rich  silk  mercer  who  became  sheriff  in  1430 
and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1439,  and  the  fact  of  Caxton's 
apprenticeship  to  him  argues  that  Caxton's  own  parents  were 
in  a  good  position.  Large  died  in  144 1,  leaving  a  small  be- 
quest to  Caxton,  and  his  executors  would  be  bound  to  place  the 
young  man  where  he  could  finish  his  term.  He  was  probably  sent 
direct  to  Bruges,  then  the  central  foreign  market  of  the  Anglo- 
Flemish  trade,  for  he  presently  entered  business  there  on  his 
own  account.  In  1450  his  name  appears  in  the  Bruges  records 
as  standing  joint  surety  for  the  sum  of  £100;  and  in  1463  he 
was  acting  governor  of  the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
in  the  Low  Countries.  This  association,  sometimes  known 
as  the  "  English  Nation,"  was  dominated  by  the  Mercers' 
Company,  to  the  livery  of  which  Caxton  had  been  formally 
admitted  in  London  in  1453.  The  first  governor,  appointed 
in  terms  of  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  IV.  in  1462,  was 
W.  Obray,  but  Caxton's  position  is  definitely  asserted  in  1464. 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Sir  Richard 
Whitehill,  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
renewal  of  a  treaty  concerning  the  wool  trade,  which  was  about 
to  expire.  These  attempts  failed,  but  he  was  again  employed, 
with  two  other  members  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  a  similar 
but  successful  mission  in  October  1468  to  the  new  duke,  Charles 
the  Bold,  who  earlier  in  the  year  had  married  Princess  Margaret 
of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  The  last  mention  of  Caxton  in  the 
capacity  of  governor  of  the  "  English  Nation  "  is  on  the  13th  of 
August  1469,  and  it  was  probably  about  that  time  that  he  entered 
the  household  of  the  duchess  Margaret,  possibly  in  the  position 
of  commercial  adviser.  In  his  diplomatic  mission  in  1468  he  had 
been  associated  with  Lord  Scales,  afterwards  Earl  Rivers  and  one 
of  his  chief  patrons,  and  at  the  Burgundian  court  he  must  have 
come  in  touch  with  Edward  IV.  during  his  brief  exile  in  1470. 

He  had  begun  his  translation  of  the  popular  medieval  romance 
of  Troy,  The  RccuyeU  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  from  the  French 
of  Raoul  le  Fevre,  early  in  1469;  and,  after  laying  it  aside  for 
some  time,  he  resumed  it  at  the  wish  of  the  duchess  Margaret, 
to  whom  the  MS.  was  presented  in  September  147 1.  During 
his  thirty-three  years'  residence  in  Bruges  Caxton  would  have 
access  to  the  rich  libraries  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  other 
nobles,  and  about  this  time  he  learned  the  art  of  printing;  His 
disciple,  Wynkyn  de  Wordc.  says  that  he  was  taught  at  Cologne, 
probably  during  a  visit  there  in  1471,  recorded  in  the  preface  to 
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(be  Racuydl;  Blade*  WMMM  that  be  learnt  from  Cotard  Man- 
sion, but  there  ia  no  evidence  that  IfaasasM  MI  up  his  pren  at 
Bruges  before  1474.  lie  ceased  to  be  ft  member  of  the  gild  ol 
St  John  (•  gild  of  iiluminUon)  in  1473,  and  the  first  dated  book 
be  is  known  to  have  printed  is  dated  1476.  Mansion  and  Cuton 
were  partners  or  associates  at  Bruges,  where  Caiton  printed 
his  Rtcuyeli  in  1474  or  147s.  His  second  book,  Thi  Coast  and 
Piny*  of  Cheat,  from  the  Liber  de  hdo  jtacckerum  of  Jacobus 
de  Cessolis  through  tbe  French  of  Jchan  de  Vignay,  was  finished 
in  1474,  and  printed  soon  alter;  the  last  book  printed  by 
Mansion  and  Caxton  at  Bruges  ttaslheQuatrederreniereichosee, 
an  anonymous  treatise  usually  known  as  De  quatiuor  nopistimis. 
Other  books  in  the  same  type  were  printed  by  Mansion  at  Bruges 
after  Canon's  departure 

By  September  T476  Cuton  had  established  himself  In  tbe 
almonry  at  Westminster  at  tbe  sign  of  tbe  Red  Pale.  Robert 
Copland  the  printer,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  Cuton '9  assist- 
ants, states  that  Caxton  began  by  printing  small  pamphlets. 
The  first  dated  book  printed  in  England  was  Lard  Rivera's 
translation  (revised  by  Caxton)  of  Tkc  Dklet  or  tayengii  of  Ike 
phiioicphra  (1477).  From  Ibis  time  until  his  death  in  1191 
Canton  was  busy  writing  and  printing.  His  services  to  English 
Hteralure,  apart  from  hit  work  as  a  printer  (see  Typogiathy), 
are  very  considerable.  Mis  most  Important  original  work  is  an 
eighth  book  added  to  the  Polyckrortlcon  (vol.  vtii.  in  the  Rolls 
Series  edition)  of  Ralph  Higden.  Caiton  revised  and  printed 
of  Trevisa's  work,  and  brought  down  the  narrative  himself 


border  above  and  below.  Tbe  fioui 
been  fancifully  interpreted  as  5.C.  1 
that  Caiton  learnt  his  art  at 
Cologne,  and  the  whole  mark  has 
been  read  a*  74,  for  1474.  the  dale 
1  first   printed  book.    This 

1  Sarum  usiasau,  printed  for 
Canon  by  George  Hajadal  in  Paris, 
and  was  scbssajuenlly  adopted  with 
srasn  aheflrtionaby  his  successor  at 
the  Wcstnriwltr  press,  Wynhyn  de 
Worde.  The  fust  of  his  books  can- 


als If wnsr  tf  ike  Wield  (iiSr), 
translated  from  Vincent  de  -Beam-  . 
Vila,  which  hat  diagrams  and 
pictures  for  the  assistance  of  young  students.  He  had  used  ■ 
woodcut  IniiBsl  letter  in  his  broadside  /adWttwcf  printed  In  1480. 
'  To  record  of  Canon's  marriage  or  of  tbe  birth  of  his  children 
been  found,  but  Gerard  Croppc  was  separated  from  his  wife 
Elisabeth ,  daughter  of  William  Caxton ,  before  1406,  when  Croppe 
"   certain  claim*  in  connexion  with  bis  father-in-law's  will. 


1  1358  to  1460,  a 
trie.    In  the  ; 


ir  bef  on  " '    '" 


mtplain, 


in  tl 


is  Bneyioi  of  the  changing  state  of  the  English 
language,  a  condition  of  things  which  he  did  as  much  as  any  man 
lo  remedy.  Me  printed  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tola  (1478?  and 
1483),  TVofliu  una-  Cmeife  (148]  ?),  the  Haute  of Pome  (1483  7), 
and  the  translation  of  Boethius  (1478?);  Cover's  Cm/arrio 
Amanlit  (1483),  and  many  poems  of  Lydgate.    His  press  was, 

tnercial  speculation.  For  (he  many  service-books  which  be 
printed  there  was  no  doubt  a  sure  sale,  and  be  met  the  taste  of 
tbe  upper  clssses  by  the  tales  of  chivalry  which  issued  regularly 
from  his  press.  He  printed  Malory's  Marled' ,4  r'ftar,  and  himself 
translated  from  the  French  the  BoieefHiHoria  of  Jason  (1477'). 
The  Historyt  of  Reynarl  the  Pate  (from  the  Dutch,  14S1  and 
1489?),  Godfrey  of  Boloyne  or  The  Siege  and  Conquest*  of 
Jhenatdem  (1481),  The  Lyf  of  Chalet  the  Crete  (i4«5>.  T*e 
KnyrU  Paryt  and  Ike  Payr  Vyenne  (148c},  Blanekardyn  and 
Eglantine  (14S0?),  The  Poure  Sonnet  of  Aymon  (1480?);  also 
the  Morale  Proverb  (147*),  nnd  the  Faytiu  of  Anna  a  ' 
Ckywilrye  (1480)  of  Christine  do  Pisan.  Tbe  most  amb 
production  of  bis  press  was  perhaps  his  version  of  the  Golden 
Legend,  the  translation  of  which  he  finished  in  November  1483. 
It  is  based  on  tho  fives  of  the  saints  as  given  in  tbe  13th  century 
Legenda  auras  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  but  Caiton  chiefly  used 
eiisting  French  and  English  versions  for  his  compilation.  Tl 
book  is  illustrated  by  seventy  woodcuts,  and  Canon  says  be  wt 
only  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  laborious  and  expensh 
task  by  the  liberality  of  William,  earl  of  Arundel .  The  idlcnc- 
which  he  so  often  deprecates  in  bis  prcfaces.was  no  vice  of  his,  f< 
fa  addition  10  his  voluminous  translations  his  output  as  n  print, 
was  over  rS.ooo  pages,  and  he  published  ninety-sbr  separai 
works  or  editions  of  works,  with  apparently  tittle  skilled  assis 
ance.  though  later  printers,  Wynlynde  Worde,  Robert  Copland 
and  possibly  Richard  Pynson,  were  trained  under  him. 

The  different  founts  of  type  used  by  Caxton  are  illustrated  by 
Blades  and  Duff,  and  there  Is  an  excellent  selection  of  Canons  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  University  library  at  Cambridge, 
besides  those  in  private  hands,  A  record  price  for  ft  Caxton  wis 
reached  in  lgoi  when  Mr  Bernard  Quaritch  paid  {7115  for  The 
Royal  Book  (1487?],  a  translation  of  the  popular  Sonne  iet 
ticei  et  ia  tertut.  His  books  have  no  title-pages,  and  from  1487 
onwards  are  usually  adorned  with  a  curious  device,  consisting  of 
the  letters  W.  C.  separated  by  a  trade  mark,  what  in  elaborate 


CAYENNE,  a  seaport  and  the  capital  of  French  Guiana,  OB 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cayenne,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  4*  50'  s8*  N.,  and  ;i*  sc/  36* 
W.  Fop.  about  ii.ooo.  The  town  forma  an  almost  perfect 
square,  and  has  clean  and  wefl-macadamlaed  streets.  The 
houses,  mostly  of  two  storeys,  are  of  wood,  strengthened  on  the 
first  and  ground  floors  by  brickwork.  In  the  old  town,  which 
contains  the  government -house  and  Jesuits'  College,  the  st  reels 
«re  not  so  regularly  and  well  built  as  fn  the  new.  Tie  Place 
d'Armes,  a  fine  quadrangular  space,  lies  between  them.  To  the 
right  of  the  governor's  house  Is  Mount  Option,  on  which  stand 
Fort  St  Michel,  the  marine  barracks,  the  signal  station  and  the 
lighthouse.  Hera,  too,  are  the  capacious  reservoirs  for  the 
water-supply  of  the  town,  the  source  of  which  is  a  lake  to  ihe 
south  of  the  Island.  The  harbour  is  shallow  at  its  entrance,  and 
craft  drawing  more  than  14  ft.  are  obliged  to  anchor  6  m.  from 
the  town.  There  ia  no  dock  for  the  repair  of  vessels;  but  there 
quays  at 


e  gold,  e 


■„  hides, 


.    The 
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the  only  cheap  articles  of  consumption  being  bread  and  French 
wines.  Thclcmpcratureof  Cayenne  is  between  70*  and  88°  Fahr. 
throughout  the  year;  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  easterly  winds. 
Between  December  and  March  anortb  wind  blows,  unfavourable: 
to  weak  constitutions.    Yellow  and  other  levers  often  attack  tbe 
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of  science.  Amongst  other*  may  be  noted  honorary  degrees  by 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Gttttingen, 
Heidelberg,  Leiden  and  Bologna.  He  was  fellow  or  foreign 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute,  the  academies 
of  Berlin,  Gtittingen,  St  Petersburg,  Milan,  Rome,  Leiden, 
Upsala  and  Hungary;  and  he  was  nominated  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  by  President  Carnot.  At  various  times  he 
was  president  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  of  the 
London  Mathematical  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  185a, 
and  received  from  that  body  a  Royal  medal  in  1859  and  the 
Copley  medal  in  1882.  He  also  received  the  De  Morgan  medal 
from  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  and  the  Huygens  medal 
from  Leiden.  His  nature  was  noble  and  generous,  and  the 
universal  appreciation  of  this  fact'  gave  him  great  influence  in 
his  university.  His  portrait,  by  Lowes  Dickinson,  was  placed 
m  the  hall  of  Trinity  College  in  1874,  and  his  bust,  by  Henry 
Wiles,  in  the  library  of  the  same  college  in  1888.     (P.  A.  M.) 

CAYLUS,  AMHB  CLAUDE  PHILIPPE  DE  TUBIEKES  DB 
BRIMOABD  DE  PBSTELS  DB  LEVIS,  Cqmte  db,  Marquis 
d'Esternay,  baron  de  Bransac  (1092-1765),  French  archaeo- 
logist and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  October 
1692.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Count  de 
Caylus.  His  mother,  Marthe  Marguerite  le  Valois  de  Vilette  de 
Murcay,  comtesse  de  Caylus  (1673-17  20),  was  a  cousin  of  Mme 
de  Maintenon,  who  brought  her  up  like  her  own  daughter.  She 
wrote  valuable  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  entitled 
Souvenirs;  these  were  edited  by  Voltaire  (1770),  and  by  many 
later  editors,  notably  Renouard  (1806),  Ch.  Asselineau  (i860),  M. 
de  Lescure  (1874),  M.  E.  Raunie  (1881),  J.  Soury  (1883).  While 
a  young  man  Caylus  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  French  army,  from  1 709  to  x  714.  After  the  peace  of  Rastadt 
be  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  Italy,  Greece,  the  East, 
England  and.  Germany,  and  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
study  and  collection  of  antiquities.  He  became  an  active 
tnember  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Among  his  antiquarian  works  are 
Recueil  d'onliquiUs  Sgypliennes,  itrusques,  grecques,  romaiues,  et 
gauloises  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1752-1755),  Numismata  Aurea  Impcra- 
torum  Romanorum,  and  a  Uemoire  (1755)  on  the  method  of  e% 
caustic  painting  with  wax  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  Jie  claimed 
to  have  rediscovered.  Diderot,  who  was  no  friend  to  Caylus, 
maintained  that  the  proper  method  had  been  found  by  J.  J. 
Bachelier.  Caylus  was  an  admirable  engraver,  and  copied  many 
of  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters.  He  caused  engravings  to 
be  made,  at  his  own  expense,  of  Bartoli's  copies  from  ancient 
pictures  and  published  Nouveaux  sujets  de  peimture  et  de  sculpture 
U755)  and  Tableaux  tiris  de  I'Jliadc,  de  I'Odysse,  el  de  I'Entidt 
(1757).  He  encouraged  artists  whose  reputations  were  still  ia 
the  making,but  his  patronage  was  somewhat  capricious.  Diderot 
expressed  this  fact  in  an  epigraminhis&iAmof  176$;  "Lamort 
nous  a  delivres  du  plus  cruel  des  amateurs."  Caylus  had  quite 
another  side  to  his  character;  He  had  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  gayest  and  most  disreputable  sides  of  Parisian  life,  and 
left  a  number  of  more  or  less  wi  ttv  stories  dealing  with  it.  These 
Were  collected  (Amsterdam,  1787)8*  his  (Euvres  iodines  competes. 
The  best  of  them  is  the  Bistoire  de  M.  Guiflaume,  cocker  (c.  1 730)* 

The  Soneenirs  du  emme  de  Caylus,  published  in  1805,  U  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity.  See  also  A.  and  J*  de  Goacourt.  Portraits 
intimts  du  XVIII'  sOcte:  Ch,  Nisard's  edition  of  the  Corre- 
spondence du  cotnte  de  Caylus  cnec  le  pere  Paciaudl  (1 877);  and  a 
notice  by  O.  Uafine  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  MS  FaeHies  (1879). 

'  CAYMAW  I5LAKDS,  a  group  of  three  low-lying  Islands  In  the 
West  Indies.  They  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little  Cayman 
and  Cayman  Brae,  and  are  situated  between  79°  44'  and  80°  26' 
W.  and  io°  44'  and  29°  46*  N.,forming  a  dependency  of  Jamaica, 
which  lies  178  m.  E.S.B.  Grand  Cayman,  a  rock-bound  island 
protected  by  coral  reefs,  is  1 7  m.  long  and  varies  from  4  m.  to  7  m. 
In  breadth.  It  has  two  towns,  Georgetown  and  Boddcntown. 
Little  Cayman  and  Cayman  Brae  are  both  about  70  m>  E.N.&  of 
Grand  Cayman.  Excepting  near  the  rocky  coast,  the  islands  are 
fruitful,  mahogany  and  other  valuable  timbers  with  some  dye- 


wood  are  grown,  and  large  quantities  of  ooco-auts  are  produce* 
by  the  two  smaller  islands.  Phosphate  deposits  of  consfctoabfc 
value  are  workeaYbut  the  principal  occupation  of  the  fnh«Htitatn 
ia  catching  turtles  foe  export  to  Jamaica.  The  people  ax* 
excellent  shipwrights  and  do  a  considerable  trade  in  schoonera 
built  of  native  wood.  The  islands  are  governed  by  a  com*- 
missioner,  and  the  laws  passed  by  the  local  legislative  assembly 
are  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The 
population  of  the  group  is  about  5000.  The  islands  went  die- 
covered  by  Columbus,  who  named  them  Tortugas  from  the 
turtles  with  which  the  surrounding  sea  abounds.  They  were 
never  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  and  were  eohMuaed  from  Jamaica 
by  the  British. 

CAZALfc.  JAOQUES  ANTQINB  HABIB  DB  (1758-180$), 
French  orator  and  politician,  was  born  at  Grenade  in  Languedoc, 
of  a  family  ef  the Jower  nobility.  Before  x  780  he  was  a  cavalry 
officer,  but  in  that  year  was  returned  as  deputy  to  the  status 
general.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  be  belonged  to  the  section 
of  moderate  loyalists  who  sought  to  act  up  a  constitution  on  dfc 
English  model,  and  his  speeches  in  savour -of  retaining  the  right 
of  war  and  peace  in  the  king's  hands  and-on  the  organisation  of 
the  judiciary  gained  the  applause  even  of  his  opponents.  Apart 
trom  his  eloquence,  which  gave  him  a  place  among  £hc  finest 
orators  of  the  Assembly,  Caxales  is  mainly  remembered  for  a  duel 
fought  with  Barnave.  After  the  insurrection  of  the  roth  of 
August  179s,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  royalty,  Caxales 
emigrated.  He  fought  in  the  army  of  the  tmigris  against 
revolutionary  France,  lived  in  Switzerland  and  in  England,  and 
did  not  return  to  France  until  1803.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
November  1905.  His  son,  Edmond  de  Caxales,  wrote  philo- 
sophical and  religious  studies. 

See  Discours  de  Queue*,  edited  by  Chare  (Paris,  iftii),  with  an 
introduction ;  F.  A.  Aulam,  Lee  Qrateurs  de  la  CoustUuamU  (and  ed» 
Paris,  1905.) 

CAZAUS,  HENRI  (184071909),  French  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  CornMuUes*en-Psrisis  (Seine-et-Otse)  in  18404 
He  wrote  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Jean  Caselli  and  Jean  Lahort 
His  works  include:  Chants  populates  de  P  Italic  (1865);  Vim 
tristis,  Reveries  fantastiques,  Romances  sans  musique  (1865);  Le 
Livre  du  niant  (187a);  Henry  Regnaull,  satieetson  0utrt(i8f  t); 
L'lUusian,  (1875-1893);  Uelanck<*i*  (1878);  CanHque  dm 
cantiques  (1885);  Us  Quatrains  d'Al-CauU  (1806);  William 
Morris  ( 1 897)..  The  au  thor  of  the  Litre  dm  niant  has  a  predilec- 
tion for  gloomy  subjects  and  especially  for  pictures  of  death* 
His  oriental  habits  of  thought  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"  Hindou  du  Parnassc  conteiapoxaia."    He  died  in  July  1909. 

See  a  notice  by  P;  Bourget  ia  Anthelope  des  poeiesfw.  du  XIX* 
siecle  (1887-1888);  J.  Lemaltre,  Us  Contemporains  (1889);.  B. 
Faguet  in  the  Revue  Bene  (October  1893). 

CaZRMBR,  the  hereditary  name  of  an  African  chief,  whose 
territory  was  situated  south  of  Lake  Mweru  and.  north  of 
Bangweulu,  between  9?  and  1 1°  S.  In  the  end  of  the  *8th  century 
the  authority  of  the  Cazembe  was  recognized  over  a  very  eft- 
tensive  district.  The  fungdom,  known  also  as  the  Ca*embn> 
continued  to  exist,  though  with  gradually  diminishing  power  and 
extent,  until  the  last,  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  when  the 
Cazembe  sank  to  the  rank  of  a  petty  chief.  The  country  ia  now 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgian  Congo.  The  British 
half,  lying  east  of  the  Luapula,  forms  part  of  Rhodesia,  and  the 
chief  town  in  it  is  called  Kazembe.  The  native  state,  ruled  by  a 
negro  race  who  overcame  the  aboriginals,  had  attained  a  oertaii 
degree  of  civilization.  Agriculture  was  diligently  followed*  and 
cotton  cloth,  earthenware  and  iron  goods  manufactured.  The 
country  contains  rich  deposits  of  copper,  and  copper  ore  was  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  Caaembe  had  despotic 
power  and  used  it  in  barbarous  fashion*  He  had  hundreds  of 
wives,  and  his  chiefs  imitated  his  example  according  to  their 
means.  On  bis  accession  every  new  Cazembe  chose  a  new  site 
for  his  residence.  In  1796  the  Cazembe  was  visited  by  ManoeJ 
Cactano  Pereira,  a  Portuguese  merchant;  and  in  17^(8  a  mora 
important  journey  to  the  same  region  was  undertaken  by  Or 
EraociscQ  Jose  Maria  de,  Lacerda.    He  die4  in.  tfcat  country  «f 
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tfce  iftb  of  October  th*t  yjea*,  but  left  behind  him  a  valuable* 
journal,  In  1802  two  native  traders  or  poittbeiros,  Pedro  Joao 
JJaptista  and  Amaro  Jose,  were  sent  by  the  Portuguese  on  a 
visit  to  the  Casembe;  and  in  1S31  a  more  extensive  mission  was 
despatched  by  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Sena.  It  consisted  of 
Major  Jose  Monteiro  and  Antonio  Gamitto,  with  an  escort  of  20 
soldiers  and  120  negro  slaves  as  porters;  but  its  reception  by 
the  Cazembe  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  in  1866  David 
Livingstone  visited  the  Cazembe,  whose  capital  at  that  time 
numbered  no  more  than  1000  souls*  Since  1804,  when  the 
icoantxywia  divided  between  Britain  and  the  Congo  State,  it  has 
>  beta  ttaffonghiy  explored.  An  important  copper  jnimngindustry 
is  carried  on  in  the  Congo  division  of  the  territory. 


journals, 

-  1854);  also  Livingstone^  Lad  Journals  (London,  1874). 

CAZIN,  JEAN  CHABLBS  (1840-1001K  French  landscape- 
painter,  son  of  a  well-known  doctor,  F.  J.  Caxm  (1 788-1864).  was 
born  at  Sa  met,  PaS-o>e- Calais.  After  studymgin  France,  be  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  pre-Raphaetite 

'  movement  His  chief  earlier  pictures  have  a  religious  interest, 
shown  in  such  examples  as  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt "  (1877),  or 
"Hagar  and  Ishmael"  (r88o,  Luxembourg);  and  afterwards 
his  combination  of  luminous  landscape  with  figure-subjects 
(*•  Souvenir  de  fete,"  1881;  "  Jonrnee  faite,"  i888>  gave  him  a 
wide  repute)  and  made  him  the  leader  of  a  new  school  of  idealistic 
subject-painting  in  France.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1880.    His  charming  and  poetical  treatmen  t 

-•f  landscape  is  the  feature  hi  his  painting  which  in  later  years  has 
given  them  an  increasing  value' among  connoisseurs.  His  wife, 
Marie  Casta,  who  was  his  pupil  and  exhibited  her  first  picture  at 
the  Salon  in  1876,  the  same  year  in  which  Carin  himself  made  his 
d£but  there,  was  also  a  well-known  artist  and  sculptor. 

CAZOTTE,  JACQUES  (1 71-0-1702),  French  author,  was  born  at 
Dijon,  on  the  17th  of  October  1710.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  twenty-seven  he  obtained  a  public  office  at 
Martinique,  but  it  was  not  till  his  return  to  Paris  in  1 760  with  the 

*  tank  of  commissioner-general  that  he  made  a  public  appearance 
as  an  author.  His  first  attempts,  a  mock  romance,  and  a  coarse 
song,  gained  so  much  popularity,  both  in  the  court  and  among 
the  people,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  essay  something  more 

1  ambitious.  He  accordingly  produced  his  romance,  Lts  Processes 
inimtfdbies  <FOUivur,  marquis  d*£desse.    He  also  wrote  a  number 

-  of  fantastic  oriental  tales,  such  as  his  Utile  et  unefadaises,  Contes 
6  dormir  debout  (1 742).  His  first  success  was  with  a  "  poem  "  in 
twelve  cantos,  and  in  prose  intermixed  with  verse,  entitled 

'Of/ftrfer  (2  vols.,  1762),  followed  in  1771  by  another  romance,  the 
Lord  Impromptu.    But  the  most  popular  of  his  works  was  the 

■  Diablo  amoureux  (1^2),  a  fantastic  tale  in  whicb  the  hero  raises 
the  devy.  The  value  of  the  story  lies  in  thfc  picturesque  setting, 
and  the  skill  with  which  its  details  are  carried  out.  Casotte 
possessed  extreme  facility  and  is  said  to  have  turned  off  a  seventh 
canto  of  Voltaire's  Guerre  civile  de  Geneve  in  a  single  night. 
About  1775  Cazotte  embraced  the  views  of  the  ffluminafi, 
declaring  himself  possessed  of  the  power  of  prophecy     It  was 

'  Upon  thJs  fact  that  La  Harpe  based  his  famous  jeu  d'esprit,  in 
which  he  represents  Cazotte  as  prophesying  the  most  minute 
events  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  discovery  of  some  of  his  letters 
in  August  1792,  Cazotte  was  arrested;  and  though  he  escaped  for 
a  time  through  the  love  and  courage  of  his  daughter,  he  was 
executed  on  the  25th  of  the  following  month. 

•  The  only  complete  edition  is  the  CEvvres  badtties  et  morales, 
khtoriques  it  pkilosophiques  de  Jacques  Caaotte  (4  vols.,  1816-1817), 
though  more  than  oae  collection  appeared  during  his  lifetime.  An 
edition  de  luxe  of  the  D table  amonreux  was  edited  (1878)  by  A.  J. 
'Pons,  and  a  ^election  of  Cazocte's  Contes,  edited  (1880)  by  Octave 
Uzanne,  h  included  in  the  series  of  Pettis  Conteurs  du  X  VIII*  stick, 

:Th*  best  notice  of  Cazotte  is  in  the  JUnmnUs  (1852)  of  Gerard  de 
Nerval, 

CEANOTHUfi,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Rham- 

:  naceae,  containing  about  forty  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 

.natives. of  North  America.    They  ate  very  attractive  from  their 

dense  pankksof  white  ox  bhie  flowers,  and  several  species  Are, 
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known -as  garden  p)»ts.  The  leam<>f  01*  <tf  these*  C.4«*«r*<*- 
nus,  New  Jersey  tea,  or  red-root,  are  used  instead  of  the  true  tea; 
the  root,  which  contains  a  red  colouring  matter,  has  long  been 
employed  by  the  Indians  as  a  febrifuge. 

CBARA,  a  northern  maritime  state  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by 
the  AUantic,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  states  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  and  Parahyba,  S.  by  Pernambuco,  and  W.  by  Piauhy; 
and  having  an  area  of  40.153  sq.  m.  It  lies  partly  upon  the 
north-east  slope  of  the  great  Brazilian  plateau,  and  partly  upon 
the  sandy  coastal  plain.  Its  surface  is  a  succession  of  great  ter- 
races, facing  north  and  north-east,  formed  by  the  denudation  of. 
the  ancient  sandstone  plateau  which  once  covered  this  part  of  the 
continent;  the  terraces  are  seamed  by  watercourses,  and  their 
valleys  are  broken  by  hills  and  ranges  of  highlands.  The  latter 
are  usually  described  as  mountain  ranges,  but  they  axe,  in  fact, 
only  the  remains  of  the  ancient  plateau,  capped  with  horizontal 
strata  of  sandstone,  and  having  a  remarkably  uniform  altitude 
of  2000  to  2400  ft  The  flat  top  of  such  a  range  is  called  a  ckapada 
or  loboleira,  and  its  width  in  places  is  from  33  to  56  m.  The 
boundary  line  with  Piauhy  follows  one  of  these  ranges,  the  Sena 
de  Ibiapaba,  which  unites  with  another  range  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Serra  do  Araripe.  Another 
range,  or  escarpment,  crosses  the  state  from  east  to  west,  but 
4s  broken  into  two  principal  divisions,  each  having  several  local 
names.  These  ranges  are  not  continuous,  the  breaking  down 
of  the  ancient  plateau  having  been  irregular  and  uneven.  The 
higher  ranges  intercept  considerable  moisture  from  the  prevailing 
trade  winds,  and  their  flanks  and  valleys  are  covered  wit,h 
forest,  but  the  plateaus  are  either  thinly  wooded  or  open  camp©. 
,  These  upland  forests  are  of  a  scrubby  character  and  are  called 
catingas. 

The  sandy,  coastal  plain,  with  a  width  of  12  to  18  m.,  is  nearly 
bare  of  vegetation.  The  rivers  of  the  state  are  small  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  become  completely  dry  in  the  dry  season. 
The  largest  is  the  Jaguaribe,  which  flows  entirely  across  the  state 
in  a  north-cast  direction  with  an  estimated  length  of  2 to 
to  465  m.  The  year  is  divided  into  a  rainy  and  dry  season,  the 
rains  beginning  in  January  to  March  and  lasting  until  June,  The 
dry  season,  July  to  December,  is  sometimes  broken  by  slight 
showers  in  September  and  October,  but  these  are  of  very  slight 
importance.  The  soil  is  thin  and  porous  and  does  not  retain 
moisture,  consequently  the  long,  dry  season  turns  the  country 
into  a  barren  desert,  relieved  only  by  vegetation  along  tfce 
river  courses  and  mountain  ranges,  and  by  the  hardy,  widely- 
distributed  carnahuba  palm  {Copernici*  eerifera) , which  in  places 
forms  groves  of  considerable  extent.  Sometimes  the  rains  fail 
altogether,  and  then  a  drought  (sicca)  ensues,  causing  famiae 
and  pestilence  throughout  the  entire  region.  The  most  destruc- 
tive droughts  recorded  are  those  of  1711, 1723, 1777-1778, 1700, 
1825,  1844-1845,  and  1877-1878,  the  last-mentioned  destroy- 
ing nearly  all  the  live-stock  in  the  state,  and  causing  the  death 
through  starvation  and  pestilence  of  nearly  half-a-million  people, 
or  over  half  the  population.  The  climate,  which  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  healthful,  is  hot  and  humid  on  the  coast,  tempered  by 
the  cool  trade  winds;  but  in  the  more  elevated  regions  it  is  very 
hot  and  dry,  although  the  nights  are  cool.  The  sandy  zone  along 
the  coast  is  nearly  barren,  but  behind  this  is  a  more  elevated 
region  with  broken  surfaces  and  sandy  soil  which  is  amenable  to 
cultivation  and  produces  fruit  and  most  tropical  products  when 
conditions  are  favourable. 

The  higher  plateau  is  demoted  almost  exclusively  to  cattle- 
raising;  once  the  principal  industry  of  the  state,  though  recurring 
stags  have  been  an  insupetable  obstacle  to  its  profitable  develop- 
ment. There  is  still  a  considerable  export  of  cattle,  hides  and 
skins,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  production  of  jerked 
beef  on  a.  large  scale.  Horses  ate  raised  to  a  limited  extent;  also 
goatSfSbeep  and  swine.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  mandiooa  and  tropical  fruits.  The  pro- 
duction of  cotton  has  increased  largely  since  the  development 
of  cotton;  manufactures  in  Brazil.  The  natural  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  important,  and  include  mani^oba  or  Ceara  rubber, 
carnahuba  wsx.and  fibre*  ©aj6  wine  and  ipecacuanha. 
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There  are  two  Kn«  of  rahVay  ronniHg  Inland  from  the  eoast: 
the  Baturite  line  from  Fortaleza  to  Senador  Pompea,  179  m., 
and  the  Sobral  line  from  Camodm  (a  small  port)  to  Ipu,  134  m. 
These  railways  were  built  by  the  national  government  after  the 
drought  of  1 87  7-1 878  to  give  work  to  the  starving  refugees,  and 
are  now  operated  under  leases.  Great  dams  were  also  begun 
;  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  misfortunes  and  poverty  of  the  people  have  hindered  their 
material  development  to  a  large  extent,  but  another  obstacle 
is  to  be  found  in  their  racial  and  social  composition.    Only  a 

•  very  small  percentage  of  the  population  which  numbered  805,687 
in  1800,  and  840,127  in  rooo,  is  of  pure  European  origin,  the 
great  majority  being  of  the  coloured  races  and  their  mixtures  with 
the  whites.  The  number  of  landed  proprietors)  professional  men, 
merchants,  &c,  is  comparatively  small  (about  one-sixth),  and 
a  part  of  these  are  of  mixed  blood;  the  remaining  five-sixths 
own  no  property,  pay  no  taxes,  and  derive  no  benefits  from  the 
social  and  political  institutions  about  them  beyond  the  protection 
of  the  proprietors  upon  whose  estates  they  live,  the  nominal 

-  protection  of  the  state,  and  an  occasional  day's  wage.  Education 
has  made  no  impression  upon  such  people,  and  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  upper  classes,  from  which  some  of  the  most 
'  prominent  men  in  Brazilian  politics  and  literature  have  come. 
1  The  state  of  Ceara  has  formed  a  bishopric  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
'  Church  since  1853,  the  bishop  having  his  residence  at  Fortaleza, 
'  The  state  is  represented  in  the  national  congress  by  three  senators 
'  and  ten  deputies.    Its  local  government  is  vested  in  a  president 
'  and  legislative  assembly  of  one  chamber  elected  for  a  period  of 
four  years.    Three  vice  presidents  are  elected  at  the  same  time 
:  who  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy  according  to 
the  number  of  votes  received.    The  judicial  organization  con- 
'  slats  of  the  tribunal  da  Relacao*  at  the  state  capital  and  sub- 
1  ordinate  courts  in  the  comarcas  and  termos.    The  judges  of  the 
■  higher  courts  are  appointed  for  life.    The  capital  of  the  state  is 
Fortaleza,  sometimes  called  Ceara,  which  is  also  the  principal 
'  commercial  centre  and  shipping  port    The  principal  towns 
are  Aracaty,  Baturite*,  Acarahfi,  Crato,  Maranguape  and  Sobral. 
The  territory  of  Ceara  includes  three  of  the  capUanias  originally 
'granted  by  the  Portuguese  crown  in  1534.    The  first  attempts 
!  to  settle  the  territory  failed,  and  the  earliest  Portuguese  settle- 
ment was  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Camocim  in  2604. 
The  French  were  already  established  on  the  coast,  with  their 
'  headquarters  at  Saint  Louis,  now  Maranhfo.    Ceara  was  occupied 
'  by  the  Dutch  from  1637  to  1654,  and  became  a  dependency  of 
Pemambuco  in  1680;  this  relationship  lasted  until  1700,  when 
the  capitania  of  Ceara  was  made  independent    The  capitania 
became  a  province  in  1822  under  Dom  Pedro  I.    A  revolution 
followed  in  1824,  the  president  of  the  province  was  deposed  fifteen 
days  after  his  arrival,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed.    Internal 
dissensions  immediately  broke  out,  the  new  president  was  as- 
sassinated, and  after  a  brief  reign  of  terror  the  province  resumed 

•  its  allegiance  to  the  empire.  Ceara  was  one  of  the  first  provinces 
of  Brazil  to  abolish  slavery. 

See  Rodolpho  Theophilo/HrVtorfa  da  Sicca  do  Ceard,  1S77  a  1S80 
'  (Fortaleza,  1883) ;  Professor  and  Mrs  Louis  Agassis,  A  Journey  in 

Brazil  (Boston,  1869) ;  George  Gardiner,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
,  BratU  (London,  1846) ;  C.  F.  Hartt,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography 

of  Brazil  (Boston,  1870);   and  H.  H,  Smith,  Brazil:  the  Amazon 

and  the  Coast  (New  York,  1879). 

CEAWLIN  (d.  593),  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  first  mentioned 
in  the  A  ngUhSaxm  Ckronide  under  the  date  556  as  fighting  with 

.  his  father  Cynric  against  the  Britons  at  the  battle  of  Beranbyrig 
or  Barbury  Hill.    Becoming  king  in  560,  he  began  a  career  of 

'  conquest.    Sikhester  was  taken,  and  moving  eastwards  Ceawhn 

•  and  his  brother  Cutha  defeated  the  forces  of  iEtbdberbt,  king  of 
Kent,atthebattfeofWibb*ads*ins6«\  In  577  he  lad  the  West 
Saxons  freftn  Winchester  towards  the  Severn  valley;  gained  an 
important  victory  over  some  British  kings  at  Deorham,  and 
added  the  district  round  Gloucester,  Bath  and  Cirencester  to 
his  kingdom.    A  further  advance  was  begun  In  583.    Uriconium, 

.  a  town  near  the  Wrehm,  and  Panf  w  jiu,  the  modern  Shrewsbury, 
were  destroyed;  bat  soon  Ceawttn  was  defeated  by  the  Britons 


f  at  FetKanlee*  or  Fada&y,  near  Nantwich,  and  his  M^ss was 

effectually  checked.    Intestine  strife  among  the  West  Saxons 

followed.    In  591  Ceawiin  lost  the  western  part  of  his  kingdom, 

and  in  392  was  defeated  by  his  nephew,  Ceofric,  at  Wanborough, 

and  driven  from  Wessex.    He  was  killed  in  593,  possibly  m 

an  attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom.    Ceawfin  is  included  in  the 

Ckronide  among  the  Bretwaldas. 

Sec  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chfonides,  ed.  by  C  Plummer  (Oxford,  t8oa); 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  he  (London,  1887)  •  E.  Guest. 
Origin**  CeUicat,  vok  B.  (London,  1883). 

CEBES,  the  name  of  two  Greek  philosophers,  (1)  Cebes  of 
Cystous,  mentioned  in  Athenaeus  <lv.  1 56  n),  seams  to  have  bean 
a  Stoic,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurehus.  Some 
would  attribute  to  him  the  Tabula  Cebcti*  (see  bek>w),but  as  that 
work  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Ludan,  it  is  probably  to 
be  placed  earlier.  (2)  Cebxs  or  Thebes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates 
and  Phitolaus.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Pkacdp  of  Pkto, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  an  earnest  seeker  after  virtue 
and  truth,  keen  in  argument  and  cautious  in  decision.  Three 
dialogues,  the  'Etf&V*?,  the  $p(mxn  and  the  Uba£  or  Tabula, 
are  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  The 
two  former  are  lost,  and  most  scholars  deny  the  authenticity 
of  the  Tabula  on  the  ground  of  material  and  verbal  anachronisms. 
They  attribute  it  either  to  Cebes  of  Cyzicus  (above)  or  to  an 
anonymous  author,  of  the  1st  century  A.rx,  who  ftfrH  the 
character  of  Cebes  of  Thebes.  The  work  professes  to  be  an 
interpretation  of  an  allegorical  picture  in  the  temple  of  Cronus 
at  Athens  or  Thebes.  The  author  develops  the  Platonic  theory 
of  pre-existence,  and  shows  that  true  education  consists  not  in 
mere  erudition,  but  rather  in  the  formation  of  character. 

The  Tabula  has  been  widely  translated  both  into  Ettfopean 
languages  and  into  Arabic  (the  latter  version  published  with  the 
Greek  text  and  Latin  translation  by  Salmasius  in  1640).  It  is  usually 
printed  together  with  Epictetus.  Separate  editions  by  C.  S.  Terrain 
(with  introduction  and  notes.  1878),  C.  Prachter  (1893),  and  many 
others.  See  ZellerV  History  of  Cmh  Philosophy;  F.  Klopfer,  Dt 
Cebetis  Tabula  (1818-1822);  C.  Prachter,  Cebelis  Tabula  quanom 
aetate  conscripta  esse  videatur  (1885). 

CEBfJT,  a  city  and  municipality,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Cebu,  island  of  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands,  on 
the  E.  coast,  a  little  N.  of  the  centre.  Pop.  (1903)  of  the  city 
proper,  18,330^  of  the  municipality,  31,079;  in  the  same  year, 
after  the  census  enumeration,  the  neighbouring  municipalities 
of  Mabolo  (pop.  1903,  8454)  and  £1  Pardo  (pop.  6461)  were 
added  to  the  municipality  of  Cebu.  The  surrounding  country, 
which  is  level  and  fertile,  is  traversed  by  several  good  carriage 
roads.  The  port,  formed  by  the  north-west  shore  of  the  island 
of  Mac  tan,  is  well  protected  from  violent  winds,  and  in  front  of 
it  stands  a  picturesque  Spanish  fort.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
regularly  laid  out.  The  government  buildings  are  fairly  good, 
and  the  church  buildings  very  fine.  Cebu  is  an  episcopal  see, 
and  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  although  small,  is  widely  known 
for  its  interior  decorations.  The  Augustinian  church  is  famous 
for  its  so-called  miraculous  image  of  Santo  Nino.  The  Recoleto 
monastery  and  the  seminary  of  San  Carlos  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  cathedral  was  finished  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  San  Jose  hospital  here  was  founded  by  one  of 
the  religious  orders.  There  was  a  leper  hospital  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  until  1906,  when  a  leper  colony  was  established  on  the 
island  of  Culion.  Commercially,  Cebu  is  the  second  city  of  the 
Philippines.  Hemp,  tobacco,  sugar  and  copra  are  the  most 
important  exports.  In  addition  to  the  trade  with  foreign  ports, 
an  important  domestic  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Manila, 
Bohol,  Negros  and  northern  Mindanao.  Salt,  pottery  and 
fabrics  of  silk,  sinamay,  bemp  and  cotton  are  manufactured, 
and  sugar  sacks  are  woven  in  considerable  quantity.  The  island 
of  Cebu  is  known  for  its  excellent  mangoes  and  for  the  rare 
cornucopia-shaped  sponges,  called  Venus's  flower  basket 
(EupUdeUa  aspergiUum),  found  here.  Historically  Cebu  Is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Magellan's  landing  in  1521.  A  cross, 
said  to  be  the  one  first  erected  by  him,  is  stiB  preserved  in  the 
catfaedriL  The  great  explorer  lost  has  life  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Mactaa;  a  tatsmment  marks  the  place  wbesq  he  waa 
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fafe*.  Th»  tost  Spmkh  statement  in  the  Philippines  was 
established  at  Cebu  in  1565,  and  from  that  year  to  1571  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  city  is  unincorporated.  The 
'h«g— fl»  is  Cebu-Visayan. 

CECCO  VASCOU  {1*57-13*7)1  the  popular  name  of  Francesco 
tjEGLi  Stamu,  a  famous  Italian  encyclopaedist  and  poet— Cecco 
being  the  diminutive  of  Francesco,  and  Ascoti,  in  the  marshes  of 
'Anoona,  the  placeof  the  philosopher's  birth.  He  devoted  himself 
•  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astrology,  and  in  1322  was  made 
-professor  of  the  latter  science  at  the  university  of  Bologna.     It 
b  alleged  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Pope  John  XXII.  at 
•Avignon,  and  that  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Dante 
only  to  quarrel  with  the  great  poet  afterwards;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  evidence.    It  is  certain,  however,  that,  having  published 
a  commentary  on  the  sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  in  which  he 
'propounded  audacious  theories  concerning  the  employment 
and  agency  of  demons,  he  got  Into  difficulties  with  the  clerical 
party,  and  was  condemned  in  1324  to  certain  fasts  and  prayers, 
and  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  seventy  crowns.    To  dude 
this  sentence  he  betook  himself  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  household  of  Carlo  di  Calabria.    But  his  free- 
thinking  and  plain  speaking  had  got  Mm  many  enemies;  he 
•had  attacked  \JbtComtnedia  of  Dante,  and  the  Camone  d*  A  more 
of  Guido  Cavalcanri;  and  his  fate  was  sealed.    Dino  di  Garbo, 
the  physician,  was  indefatigable  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  the 
dci  accusation  of  impiety  being  renewed,  Cecco  was  again  tried 
and  sentenced,  this  time  to  the  stake.    He  was  burned  at  Florence 
the  day  after  sentence,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
(    Cecco  <T  Ascoli  left  many  works  in  manuscript,  most  of  which 
*have  never  been  given  to  the  world.    The  book  by  which  he 
'achieved  his  renown  and  which  led  to  his  death  was  the  Acerha 
{from  aurvus)t  an  encyclopaedic  poem,  of  which  in  1546,  the 
date  of  the  last  reprint,  more  than  twenty  editions  had  been 
'issued.    It  is  unfinished,  and  consists  of  four  books  in  sesta  rima. 
'He  first  book  treats  of  astronomy  and  meteorology;  the  second 
of  stellar  influences,  of  physiognomy,  and  of  the  vices  and  virtues; 
the  third  of  minerals  and  of  the  love  of  animals;  while  the  fourth 
'propounds  and  solves  a  number  of  moral  and  physical  problems. 
Of  a  fifth  book,  on  theology,  the  initial  chapter  alone  was  com- 
pleted.   A  man  of  Immense  erudition  and  of  great  and  varied 
abilities,  Cecco,  whose  knowledge  was  based  on  experiment  and 
observation  (a  fact  that  of  itself  is  enough  to  distinguish  him  from 
'the  crowd  of  savants  of  that  agt),had  outstripped  his  contempor- 
'  tries  in  many  things.    He  knew  of  metallic  aerolites  and  shooting 
stars;  the  mystery  of  the  dew  was  plain  to  him;  fossil  plants 
were  accounted  for  by  him  through  terrene  revolutions  which 
'had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  mountains;  he  is  even  said  to 
have  divined  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    Altogether  a  remark- 
able man,  he  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  many  Cassandras 
of  the  middle  ages — one  of  the  many  prophets  who  spoke  of 
coming  light,  and  were  listened  to  but  to  have  their  words  cast 
back  at  them  in  accusations  of  impiety  and  sentences  of  death. 

The  least  faulty  of  the  many  editions  of  the  Acerba  is  that  of 
Venice,  dated  15 10.  The  earliest  known,  which  has  become  exces- 
sively rare,  is  that  of  Brescia,  which  has  no  date,  but  Is  ascribed  to 
1473  or 


CECIL,  the  name  of  a  famous  English  family.  This  house, 
whose  two  branches  hold  each  a  marquessate,  had  a  great 
Statesman  and  administrator  to  establish  and  enrich  it.    The 

'first  Lord  Burghley's  many  inquiries  concerning  the  origin  of 
his  family  created  for  it  more  than  one  splendid  and  improbable 
genealogy,  although  his  grandfather  is  the  first  ascertained 
ancestor.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  a  family  of 
yeomen  or  small  gentry  with  the  surname  of  Seyceld,  whose 
descendants  were  accepted  by  Lord  Burghley  as  his  kinsmen, 

'  Uved  on  their  lands  at  AUt  yr  Ynys  in  WaUerstone,  a  Hcreford- 
shire  parish  on  the  Welsh  marches.  Of  the  will  of  Richard  ap 
Philip  Seyceld  of  Allt  yr  Ynys,  made  in  1508,  one  David  ap 

'Richard  Seyceld,  apparently  his  younger  son,  was  overseer. 

r  This  David  seems  identical  with  David  Cysscll,  Scjsseld  or  Cedll, 
a  yeoman  admitted  in  1494  to  the  freedom  of  Stamford  in  Llncoln- 

'  ihfre.  He  may  well  have  been  one  of  those  men  from  the  Welsh 
v  lom 


border  who  fought  at-Botworth,  for  at  the  funeral1  of  Henry  Vtl. 
he  appears  as  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  and  is  given  a  livery  of 
black  doth.  At  Stamford  he  prospered,  being  three  times  mayor 
and  three  times  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough*  and  he 
served  as  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  in  1532-1533.  Remaining 
in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  advanced  to  be  yeoman 
of  the  chamber  and  sergeant-at-arms,  being  rewarded  with  several 
profitable  leases  and  offices.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Stamford  alderman,  and  his  second  the  already  twice  widowed 
hefr  of  a  Lincolnshire  squire.  By  the  first  marriage  David  Cecil 
left  at  his  death  in  1 536  a  son  and  heir,  Richard  Cecil,  who  enjoyed 
a  place  at  court  as  yeoman  of  the  king's  wardrobe  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  A  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  and 
sometime  sheriff  of  Rutland,  Richard  Cecil  had  his  share  at  the 
distribution  of  abbey  lands,  St  Michael's  priory  in  Stamford  being 
among  the  grants  made  to  Mm.  WHh'arn  Cecil,  only  son  of 
Richard,  was  born,  by  his  own  account,  in  1 520,  at  Bourne  in 
Lincolnshire.  '  He  advanced  himself  first  in  the  service  of  the 
protector  Somerset,  after  whose  faff;  his  great  abilities  being 
necessary  to  the  council,  he  was  made  a  secretary  of  state  and 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In  1 57  x  he  was  created  Lord  Burghley, 
and  from  1572',  when  he  was  given  the  Garter,  he  was  lord 
high  treasurer  and  principal  minister  to  Queen  EHzabeth.  By 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Cheke,  sister  of  the  scholar  Sir  John  Chekc, 
tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  he  was  father  to  Thomas,  first  earl  of 
Exeter.  By  a  second  wife,  Mildred  Cooke,  the  most  learned  lady 
of  her  time,  he  had  an  only  surviving  son,  Robert  Cecil,  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Salisbury. 

Created  earl  of  Exeter  by  James  I.,  the  second  Lord  Burghley 
was  more  soldier  than  statesman,  and  from  his  death  to  the 
present  day  the  elder  line  of  the  Cecils  has  taken  small  part  in 
public  affairs.  William  Cecil,  2nd  earl  of  Exeter,  took  as  his 
first  wife  the  Lady  Roos,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  3rd  carl  of 
Rutland  of  the  Manners  family.  The  son  of  this  marriage  in- 
herited the  barony  of  Roos  as  heir  general,  and  died  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  Naples  in  1618  leaving  no  issue.  A  third  son  of  the 
1st  earl  was  Edward  Cecil,  a  somewhat  incompetent  military 
commander,  created  in  1625  Lord  Cecil  of  Putney  and  Viscount 
Wimbledon,  titles  that  died  with  him  in  1638,  although  he  was 
thrice  married.  In  1801  a  marquessate  was  given  to  the  10th 
earl  of  Exeter,  the  story  of  whose  marriage  with  Sarah  Hoggin* 
daughter  of  a  Shropshire  husbandman,  has  been  refined  by 
Tennyson  into  the  romance  of  "  The  Lord  of  Burleigh."  This 
elder  line  is  still  seated  at  Burghley,  the  great  mansion  built 
by  their  ancestor,  the  first  lord. 

The  younger  or  Hatfield  line  was  founded  by  Robert  Cecil, 
the  only  surviving  son  of  the  great  Burghley's  second  marriage. 
As  a  secretary  of  state  he  followed  in  his  father's  steps,  and  on 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  may  be  said  to  have  secured  the 
accession  of  King  James,  who  created  him  Lord  CccQ  of  Essendine 
(1603),  Viscount  Cranborne  (1604),  and  earl  of  Salisbury  (1605). 
Forced  by  the  king  to  exchange  his  house  of  Theobalds  for  Hatfield, 
he  died  in  161 2,  worn  out  with  incessant  labour,  before  he  could 
Inhabit  the  house  which  he  built  upon  his  new  Hertfordshire 
estate.  Of  Burghley  and  his  son  Salisbury,  "great  ministers 
of  state  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom,"  Clarendon  writes  that 
"  their  wisdom  and  virtues  died  with  them."  The  2nd  earl  of 
Salisbury, "  a  man  of  no  words,  except  in  hunting  and  hawking," 
was  at  first  remarked  for  his  obsequiousness  to  the  court  party, 
but  taking  no  part  in  the  Civil  War  came  at  last  to  sit  in  the 
Protector's  parliament.  After  the  Restoration,  Pepys  saw  him, 
old  and  discredited,  at  Hatfield,  and  notes  him  as  "  my  simple 
Lord  Salisbury."  The  7  th  earl  was  created  marquess  of  Salisbury 
in  1780. 

Hatfield  House,  a  great  Jacobean  mansion  which  has  suffered 
much  from  restoration  and  rebuilding,  contains  in  its  library 
the  famous  series  of  state  papers  which  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Burghley  and  his  son  Salisbury,  invaluable  sources  for  the 
history  of  their  period.  (O.  Ba.) 

CECILIA,  SAINT,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  patron  saint  of 
music  and  of  the  blind.  Her  festival  falls  on  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber.   It  was  long  supposed  that  she  was  a  noble  lady  of  Rome 
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who,  with  her  husband  and  other  friends  whom  she  had  con- 
verted, suffered  martydom,  c.  250,  under  the  emperor  Alexander 
Sever  us.  The  researches  of  de  Rossi,  however  (Rom.  soU. 
ii.  147),  go  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Fortunatus,  bishop  of 
Poitiers  (d.  600),  that  she  perished  in  Sicily  under  Marcus 
Aurdius  between  176  and  180.  A  church  in, hex  honour  existed 
in  Rome  from  about  the  4th  century!  and  was  rebuilt  with  much 
splendour  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  about  the  year  820,  and  again  by 
Cardinal  Sfondrati  in  1 590.  It  is  situated  in  the  Trastevere  near 
the  Ripa  Grande  quay,  where  in  earlier  days  the  Ghetto  was 
located,  and  gives  a  "  title  "  to  a  cardinal  priest.  Cecilia,  whose 
musical  fame  rests  on  a  passing  notice  in  her  legend  that  she 
praised  God  by  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music,  has  inspired 
many  a  masterpiece  in  art,  including  the  Raphael  at  Bologna, 
the  Rubens  in  Berlin,  the  Domenichino  in  Paris,  and  in  literature, 
where  she  is  commemorated  especially  by  Chaucer's  "  Seconde 
Nonnes  Talc,"  and  by  Dryden's  famous  ode,  set  to  music  by 
Handel  in  1736,  and  later  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  (1889). 

Another  St  Cecilia,  who  suffered  in  Africa  in  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  (303-304),  is  commemorated  on  the  nth  of 
February. 

See  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  des  sources  hisloriques  (1905),  L  826  f. 

CECROPIA,  inbotany,agenusof  trees  (natural  order  Moraceae), 
native  of  tropical  America.  They  are  of  very  rapid  growth, 
affording  a  light  wood  used  for  making  floats.  C.  pdtata  is  the 
trumpet  tree,  so-called  from  the  use  made  of  its  hollow  steins 
by  the  Uaupe  Indians  as  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  a  tree 
reaching  about  50  ft.  in  height  with  a  large  spreading  head,  and 
deeply  lobed  leaves  12  in.  or  more  in  diameter.  The  hollows 
of  the  stem  and  branches  are  inhabited  by  ants,  which  in  return 
for  the  shelter  thus  afforded,  and  food  in  the  form  of  succulent 
growths  on  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks,  repel  the  attacks  of  leaf- 
cutting  ants  which  would  otherwise  strip  the  tree  of  its  leaves. 
This  is  an  instance  of  "  myrmecophily,"  i.e.  a  living  together  for 
mutual  benefit  of  the  ants  and  the  plant 

CECROPS  (Kkpof),  traditionally  the  first  king  of  Attica, 
and  the  founder  of  its  political  life  (Pausanias  ix.  33).  He  was 
said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  into  twelve  communities, 
to  have  instituted  the  laws  of  marriage  and  property,  and  a 
new  form  of  worship.  The  introduction  of  bloodless  sacrifice, 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  invention  of  writing  were  also 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  as  umpire  during 
the  dispute  of  Poseidon  and  Athena  for  the  possession  of  Attica. 
He  decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess,  who  planted  the  firstolivetree, 
which  he  adjudged  to  be  more  useful  than  the  horse  (or  water) 
which  Poseidon  caused  to  spring  forth  from  the  Acropolis  rock 
with  a  blow  of  his  trident  (Herodotus  viii.  55;  Apollodoms  iii.  14). 
As  one  of  the  autochthones  of  Attica,  Cecrops  is  represented  as 
human  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  while  the  lower  part  is 
shaped  like  a  dragon  (hence  he  is  sometimes  called  &^vqs  or 
geminus,  Died.  Sic.  i.  28;  Ovid,  iieiam.  ii.  555).  Miss  J.  £. 
Harrison  (in  Classical  Review,  January  1895)  endeavours  to  show 
that  Cecrops  is  the  husband  of  Athene,  identical  with  the  snake- 
like Zeus  Sotcr  or  Sosipolis,  and  the  father  of  Erechtheus- 
Ericbthonius. 

CEDAR  (Lat  ccdrus,  Gr.  x&pot),  a  name  applied  to  several 
members  of  the  natural  order  Conifcrae.  The  word  has  been 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Kedr,  worth  or  value,  or  from  Kedrai, 
strong,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  origin, 
from  the  brook  Kedron,  in  Judaea. 

Cedrus  Libani,  the  far-famed  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  a  tree 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  stateliness  and  strength,  has 
always  been  a  favourite  with  poets  and  painters,  and  which,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  prophecy,  is  frequently  employed  in 
the  Scriptures  as  a  symbol  of  power,  prosperity  and  longevity. 
It  grows  to  a  vertical  height  of  from  50  to  80  ft. — "  exalted 
above  all  trees  of  the  field  " — and  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000 
ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  young  tree,  the  bole  is  straight  and 
upright,  and  one  or  two  leading  branches  rise  above  the  rest.  As 
the  tree  increases  in  size,  however,  the  upper  branches  become 
mingled  together,  and  the  tree  is  then  clump-headed.  Numerous 
jaleral  ramifying  branches  spread  out  from  the  main  trunk  in  a 


horizontal  direction,  tier  upon  tier,  centring «  cottptaaof  tftotmfl 
the  diameter  of  which  is  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the  tree. 
William  Gilpin,  in  his  Forest  Stmery,  describes  a  cedar  which,  at 
an  age  of  about  1 18  years,  had  attained  to  a  height  of  53  f L  and 
had  a  horizontal  expanse  of  06  iu  The  braachlets  of  the  cedar 
take  the  same  direction  as  the  branches,  and  the  foliage  is  very 
dense.  The  tree,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  fir-tribe,  except  the 
larch,  is  evergreen;  new  leaves  are  developed  every  spring,  bat 
their  fall  is  gradual.  In  shape  the  leaves  axe  straight,  tapering, 
cylindrical  and  pointed;  they  are  about  z  in.  long  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  grow  in  alternate  tufts,  of  about  thirty  in 
number.  The  male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  the  same  tree, 
but  are  separate.  The  cones,  which  are  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  are  flattened  at  the  ends  and  axe  4  to  5  in.  in  length 
and  a  in.  wide;  they  take  two  years  to  come  to  perfection  and 
while  growing  exude  much  resin.  The  scales  are  close  pressed  ( 
to  one  another  and  are  reddish  in  colour.  The  seeds  are  provided 
with  a  long  membranous  wing.  The  root  of  the  tree  is  very 
strong  and  ramifying.  The  cedar  flourishes  best  on,  sandy, 
loamy  soils.  It  still  grows  on  Lebanon,  though  for  several 
centuries  it  was  believed  to  be  restricted  to  a  small  grove  in  the 
Kadisha  valley  at  oooo  ft,  elevation,  about  15  m.  from  Beyrout- 
Tbe  number  of  trees  in  this  grove  has  been  gradually  diminishing, 
and  as  no  young  trees  or  seedlings  occur,  the  grove  will  probably 
become  extinct  in  course  of  time.  Cedars  are  now  known  to  occur 
in  great  numbers  on  ML  Lebanon,  chiefly  on  the  western  slopes, 
not  forming  a  continuous  forest,  but  in  groves,  some  of  which 
contain  several  thousands  of  trees.  There  are  also  large  forests 
on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  mountains. 
Lamartine  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  regard  the  trees  as  endowed 
with  the  principles  of  continual  existence,  and  with  reasoning 
and  prescient  powers,  which  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the 
changes  of  the  seasons. 

The  wood  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  fragrant,  though  not  so 
strongly  scented  as  that  of  the  juniper  or  red-cedar  of  America. 
The  wood  is  generally  reddish-brown,  light  and  of  a  coarse  grain 
and  spongy  texture,  easy  to  work,  but  liable  to  shrink  and  warp. 
Mountain-grown  wood  is  harder,  stronger,  less  liable  to  warp  and 
more  durable. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  cultivated  in  Europe  for  ornament 
only.  It  can  be  grown  in  parks  and  .gardens,  and  thrives  well; 
but  the  young  plants  arc  unable  to  bear  great  variations  of 
temperature.  The  cedar  is  not  mentioned  in  Evelyn's  Silaa 
(1664),  but  it  must  have  been  introduced  shortly  afterwards. 
The  famous  Enfield  cedar  was  planted  by  Dr  Robert  Uvedale, 
(1642-1722),  a  noted  schoolmaster  and  horticulturist,  between 
1662-1670,  and  an  old  cedar  at  Bretby  Park-  in  Derbyshire  is 
known  to  have  been  planted  in  1676.  Some  very  old  cedajs 
exist  also  at  Syon  House,  Wobura  Abbey,  Warwick  Casfle  and 
elsewhere,  which  presumably  date  from  the  17  th  century.  The 
first  cedars  in  Scotland  were  planted  at  Hopctoun  House  in  1740; 
and  the  first  one  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  was 
brought  from  England  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu  in  1734,  and  placed 
In  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs.  Cedar-wood  is  earliest  noticed  in 
Leviticus  xiv.  4, 6,  where  it  is  prescribed  among  the  materials  to 
be  used  for  the  cleansing  of  leprosy ;  but  the  wood  there  spoken 
of  was  probably  that  of  the  juniper.  The  term  Eres  (cedar)  of 
Scripture  dees  not  apply  strictly  to  one  kind  of  plant,,  but  was 
used  indefinitely  in  ancient  times,  as  is  the  word  cedar  at  present. 
The  term  on  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to 
the  common  pine-tree,  and  to  the  juniper;  and  certainly  the 
"  cedars  "  for  masts,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  $,  must  have  been 
pine-trees.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  fourscore  thousand 
hewers  employed  by  Solomon  for  cutting  timber  did  pot  confine 
their  operations  simply  to  what  would  now  be  termed  cedars  and 
fir-trees.  ,  Dr  John  Lindley  considered,  that  some  of  the  cedar- 
trees  sent  by  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  Jerusalem  might  have  been 
procured  from  Mount  Atlas,  and  have  been  identical  with 
Callitris  quadrvtalvis,  or  arar-tree,  the  wood  of  which  Is  hard  and 
durable,  and  was  much  in  request  In  former  times  for  the  building 
of  temples.  The  timber-work  of  the  roof  of  Cordova  cathedral, 
built  eleven  centuries  ago,  is  composed  of  it    In  the  time  of 
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VUruvius  Mcedara"  were  crowing  io  Crete,  Africa  and  Syria. 
Pliny  says  that  their  wood  was  everlasting,  and  therefore  images 
of  toe  gods  wart  made  of  it;  he  makes  mention  also  of  the  oil  of 
cedar*  or  ttdrfmm,  distilled  from  the  wood,  and  used  by  the 
ancients  for  preserving  their  books  from  moths  and  damp; 
papyri  anointed  or  cubbed  with  ceririum,  were  on  Una  account 
called  ud  ati  Ubri*  Drawers  of  cedar  or  chip©  of  the  wood  are 
now  employed  to  protect  furs  and  wooUen  stuffs  from  injury  by 
moths*  Cedar-wood,  bow*ver>  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  natural 
history  objects*  and  to  wstrjunmt*  placed  in  cabinets  made  of  it, 
as  the  resinous  matter  of  the  wood  becomes  deposited  apoo  them. 
Ctdrio,  or  ceaar  resin)  is  a  substance  similar  to  mastic,  that  flows 
from  incision*  in  the  tree;  and  cedar  manna  is  a  sweet  exudation 
from  its  branches, 

,  The  genua  Qtdrns  contains  two  other  species  closely  allied,  to 
C.  Libomr-Cedrus  Deodara,  the  deodar,  or  "  god  tree "  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  Codrus  itlontiea,  of  the  .  Attts  range,  North 
Africa.  The  deodar  .forms  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Afghan- 
istan., North  fieiuchistaaaad  the  north-west  Himalayas,  flourish- 
ing in  all  the  higher  mountains  from  Nepal  up  to  Kashmir, 
at  an  elevation,  of  from  5500  to  19,000  ft.;  on  the  peaks  to  the 
northern  aide  of  the  Boorung  Pass  it  grows  to  a  height  of  60  to 
70  ft.  before  bcanching.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  long-fibred, 
perfumed  and  highly  resinous,  and  resists  the  action  of  water. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  paler  green,  the  leaves  art  slender  and  longer, 
and  the  twigs  are  thinner  than  those  of  C.  Libani.  The  tree  is 
employed  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  especially  in  building. 
It  is  now  much  cultivated  in  England  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
C.  atianlka,  the  Atlas  cedar,  has  shorter  and  denser  leaves  than 
C.  Libani;  the  leaves  ace  glaucous,  sometimes  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  and  the  cones  smaller  than  in  the  other  two  forms;  its 
wood  also  is  hard,  and  more  rapid  in  growth  than  ia  that  of  the 
ordinary  cedar.  It  is  found  at  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  from 
4000  to  6000  ft. 

The  name  cedar  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  trees,  including 
species  of  several  genera  of  Conifers,  Jwtiperus,  Tkiya,  Libocedrus 
and  Quprtssus.  Tiny  a  gjgantea  of  western  North  America  is 
known  in  the  United  States  as  White  (or  Yellow)  cedar,  and  the 
same  name  is  applied  to  Cuprcssus  Lowsomana,  the  Port  Orford 
or  Oregon  cedar,  a  native  of  the  north-west  States,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Juniper  trees  of  North  America.  The  Bermuda 
ttdajr  (Jumpems  bermudicno)  and  the  red  or  American  cedar 
(J.wgimana)  are  both  much  used  in  joinery  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pencils;  though  other  woods  arc  now  superseding  them 
for  pencil-making.  The  Japanese  cedar  (Cryptomcria  japonica) 
is  a  kind  of  cypress,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  durable.  Another 
species  of  cypress  (Cuprtssus  thy  aides,  also  known  as  Chamae- 
typathttkyoides  or  sphaeroidea),  found  in  swamps  in  the  south  of 
Ohto  and  Massachusetts,  is  known  as  the  American  white  cedar. 
It  has  small  leaves  and  fibrous  bark,  the  wood  is  light,  soft  and 
easily-worked,  and  very  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  is 
much  used  for  coat-buildmg  and  for  making  fences  and  coopers' 
staves.  The  Spanish  cedar  is  a  name  applied  to  Juniptrns 
Unmfera,  a  native  of  the  western  Mediterranean  region,  and  also 
to  another  species,  J.  Oxycedrus,  a  common  plant  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  forming  a  shrub  or  low  tree  with  spreading 
branches  and  short;  stiff,  prickly  leaves.  The  latter  was  much 
Used  by  the  Greeks  for  making  images;  and  its  empyreumatic 
off,  Hnile  de-Cade,  is  used  medicinally  for  skin-diseases.    A 

rides  of  cypress,  Cuprcssuslusilanica,  which  has  been  naturalized 
th*  nefghbouiftood  of  Cmtra  is  known  as  the  cedar  of  Goa. 
The  genus  Widdringkmia  of  tropical  and  South  Africa  is  also 
known  locally  as  cedar.  W.  funiperoides  is  the  characteristic 
tree  oT  the  Cederberg  range  in  Cape  Colony,  while  W.  Wkytei, 
recently  discovered  in  Nyasaland  and  Rhodesia  (the  Mlanje 
cedar)  is  a  fine  tree  reaching  150  ft.  in  height,  and  yielding  an 
ornamental  light  yellow-brown  wood,  suitable  for  building. 
The  order  Cedrelaceae  (which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Conifers)  includes,  along  with  the  mahoganies  and  other  valuable 
timber-trees,  the  Jamaica  and  the  Australian  red  cedars,  Cedrcld 
Morula,  and  C.  Tootta  respectively.  The  cedar-wood  of  Guiana, 
used  for  making  canoes,  is  a  species  of  the  natural  order  Bur- 


seraceae,  Idea  attks&ma.    it  Is  a  large  tree,  reaching  100  ft.  m 

height,  the  wood  is  easily  worked,  fragrant  and  durable. 

See  Gordon's  Pinthun-,  Uriaeleur-Desfongchamps,  Hsstoin  du 
cidr*  du  Liban  (Paris,  1838);  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  2404-0432  (London,  1839);  Marquis  de  Cbambray, 
Traiti  pratique  aes  arbres  rcsineux  conifer ts  (Pans,  1845);  J.  D. 
Hooker,  NaL  HisL  Review  (January,  1862),  pp.  11-18;  Brandts, 
Forest1  Flora  of  North-west  and  Central  India,  pp.  516-525  (London, 
1874) ;  Veitch,  Manual  of  Coniferae  (2nd  cd.,  London,  1900). 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a  small  branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  Virginia,  U.S.A.  It  is  known  in  American 
history  as  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which  took  place  on 
the  xoth  of  October  1864,  between  the  Union  army  under  Major- 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan  and  the  Confederates  under  Lieut-General 
J.  A.  Early.    (See  Sbxkakdoah  Valley  Campaigns.) 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a  city  of  Black  Hawk  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Cedar  river,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  (1800) 
3450;  (1900)  5319*,  (1005,  state  census)  5329  (872  being  foreign- 
born)  ;  (xoio)  sen  2.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  the 
Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  railways.  Its  manufactures 
include  hour,  ground  feed,  other  cereal  preparations,  hardware 
specialties,  canned  vegetables  (especially  Indian  corn),  and  plan- 
ing-mill  products.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  normal  school 
(1876),  and  has  a  public  library.  The  settlement  of  the  place, 
the  oldest  in  the  county,  was  began  in  1847;  it  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1851,  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1857,  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1865,  and  for  a'short  time  in  1853  was  the  county-seat 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  a  city  of  Linn  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
Cedar  river,  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1800) 
18,020;  (1900)  S&656*  of  whom  4478  were  foreign-born,  an 
unusually  large  and  influential  part  being  Bohemians;  (1910 
census)  32,811.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint 
Paul,  the  Chicago  &  North-Western,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  (which  has  repair  shops  here),  and  the  Illinois 
Central  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  The  city 
has  an  air  of  substantial  prosperity;  its  principal  streets  are 
from  80  ft.  to  x  20  ft,  wide,  paved  with  brick  and  asphalt,  and  well 
shaded.  Prominent  among  its  buildings  are  the  federal  building, 
the  auditorium,  the  public  library  and  the  Masonic  library,  which 
contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Masonic'  literature  in  the 
world.  The  city  has  two  weH-equipped  hospitals,  a  home  for 
aged  women,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  and  four  parks.  The 
grounds  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  country  club  comprise  180  acres. 
Cedar  Rapids  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  country.  The  name  of 
the  city  was  suggested  from  the  rapids  in  the  river,  which  afford 
abundant  water  power  and  have  enabled  the  city  to  take  first 
rank  in  Iowa  (1905)  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  From  1900  to 
1905  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured 
products  from  $11,135,435  to  $16,279,706, or  46-2%.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  its  manufactures  is  in  Quaker  Oats 
and  other  food  preparations;  among  those  of  less  importance 
are  lumber  and  planing-nrill  products,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  furniture,  patent  medicines,  pumps,  carriages  and 
waggons,  packed  meats  and  agricultural  implements.  Cedar 
Rapids  has  also  a  large  grain  trade  and  a  large  jobbing  business, 
especially  in  dry  goods,  millinery,  groceries,  pSfcer  and  drugs. 
At  Cedar  Rapids  are  Coe  College  (coeducational;  Presbyterian), 
which  grew  out  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Collegiate  Institute  (1851), 
was  named  in  honour  of  Daniel  Coe,  a  benefactor,  and  was 
chartered  under  its  present  name  and  opened  in  r88r;  tht 
Interstate  Correspondence  schools;  and  the  Cedar  Rapid! 
business  college.  The  first  settlers  came  in  1838;  but  the  city's 
early  growth  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1856. 
It  has  been  governed  by  commission  since  1908. 

CEFALU  (anc.  Cephatoedutm),  a  seaport  and  episcopal  see 
of  the  province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  42  m.  £.  of  Palermo  by  rafl* 
Pop.  (ioot)  13,273.  The  ancient  town  (of  Sicel  origin,  probably, 
despite  its  Greek  name)  takes  its  name  from  the  headland 
(K&bakff,  head)  upon  which  it  stood  (1233  ft);  its  fortifications 
extended  to  the  shore,  on  the  side  where  the  modern  town  now  is, 
in  the  form  of  two  long  walls  protecting  the  port.  There  are 
remains  of  a  wall  of  massive  rectangular  blocks  of  stone  at  the 
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modem  Porta  Garibaldi  on  the  south.  It  does  not  appear  in 
history  before  306  B.C.,  and. seems  to  have  owed  its  importance 
mainly  to  its  naturally  strong  position.  The  only  ancient  remains 
on  the  mountain  are  those  of  a  small  building  in  good  polygonal 
work  (a  style  of  construction  very  rare  in  Sicily),  consisting  of 
a  passage  on  each  side  of  which  a  chamber  opens.  The  doorways 
are  of  finely-cut  stone,  and  of  Greek  type,  and  the  date,  though 
uncertain,  cannot,  from  the  careful  jointing  of  the  blocks,  be  very 
early.  On  the  summit  of  the  promontory  are  extensive  remains 
of  a  Saracenic  castle.  The  new  town  was  founded  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  by  the  shore,  by  Roger  IL  in  1131,  and  the 
cathedral  was  begun  in  the  same  year.  The  exterior  is  well 
preserved,  and  is  largely  decorated  with  interlacing  pointed 
arches;  the  windows  also  are  pointed.  On  each  side  of  the 
facade  is  a  massive  tower  of  four  storeys.  The  round-headed 
Norman  portal  is  worthy  of  note.  The  interior  was  restored  in 
1550,  though  the  pointed  arches  of  the  nave,  borne  by  ancient 
granite  columns,  are  still  visible:  and  the  only  mosaics  preserved 
are  those  of  the  apse  and  the  last  bay  of  the  choir:  they  arc 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  period  (1x48)  and, 
though  restored  in  1859-1862,  have  suffered  much  less  than  those 
at  Palermo  and  Monreale  from  the  process.  The  figure  of  the 
Saviour  iscspecially  fine;  Thegroined vaulting  of  the  roof  is  visible 
in  the  choir  and  the  right  transept,  while  the  rest  of  the  church 
has  a  wooden  roof.  Fine  cloisters,  coeval  with  the  cathedral, 
adjoin  it-  ■  (See  G.  Hubbard  in  Journal  of  lite  R.I.B.A.  xv.  333 
sqq.,  1908.)    The  harbour  is  comparatively  small.      (T.  As.) 

CEHEGfN,  a  town  of  south-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Caravaca,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Segura.  Pop.  (1000)  11,601.  Cehegin  has  a  thriving 
trade  in  farm  produce,  especially  wine,  olive  oil  and  hemp;  and 
various  kinds  of  marble  are  obtained' from  quarries  near  the  town. 
Some  of  the  older  houses,  however,  as  well  as  the  parish  church 
and  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  which  still  has  well-defined 
Roman  inscriptions  on  its  walls,  are  built  of  stone  from  the  ruins 
of  Begastri,  a  Roman  colony  which  stood  on  a  small  adjacent 
hill  known  as  the  Cabecico  de  Rocnas.  The  name  Cehegin  is 
sometimes  connected  by  Spanish  antiquaries  with  that  of  the 
Zenaga,  Senhaja  or  Senajek,  a  North  African  tribe,  which  invaded 
Spain  in  the  nth  century. 

CEILING  (from  a  verb  "  to  ceil,"  i.e.  to  line  or  cover;  of 
disputed  etymology,  but  apparently  connected  with  Fr.  rid, 
Lat.  caelum,  sky),  in  architecture,  the  upper  covering  of  a  church, 
ball  or  room.  Ceilings  are  now  usually  formed  of  plaster,  but 
pn  former  times  they  were  commonly  either  boarded  (of  which 
St  Albans  cathedral  is  perhaps  the  earliest  example),  or  showed 
the  beams  and  joists,  which  in  England  were  moulded  and 
carved  and  in  France  and  Italy  were  richly  painted  and  gilded 
Sometimes  the  ceilings  were  horizontal,  sometimes  canted  on 
two  sides,  and  sometimes  they  take  the  form  of  a  barrel-vault. 
Ribs  are  sometimes  planted  on  the  boarding  to  divide  up  the 
surface,  and  their  intersections  are  enriched  with  bosses.  About 
the  priddle  of  the  16th  century  the  ceilings  were  formed  in 
plaster  with  projecting  ribs,  interlaced  ornament  and  pendants, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  style.  At  Bramall 
Hall,  Broughton  Castle,  Hatfield,  Knowlc,  Sizt-rgh  and  Leven* 
in  Westmorland,  and  Dorfold  in  Cheshire,  are  numerous 
examples,  some  with  pendants.  In  Italy,  at  the  same  period, 
the  plaster  ceilings  were  based  on  the  forms  taken  by  vaulting; 
they  were  of  infinite  variety  and  were  richly  decorated  with  sunk 
panels  containing  the  Roman  conventional  foliage.  Raphael, 
attout  1520,  reproduced  in  the  Vatican  some  of  the  stucco-duro 
ornament  which  be  had  studied  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
excavated  under  bis  directions.  Later,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  great  coves  were  fopned  round  the  room,  which 
were  decorated  with  cartouches  and  figures  in  relief,  garlands 
and  swags.  The  great  halls  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  at  Venice  and 
the  galleries  of  the  Pit ti  Palace  at  Florence  were  ceiled  in  this 
way.  These  covod,  ceilings  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  Holyrood  Palace  at  Edinburgh 
there  is.  a  fine  ceiling  of  1671,  with  figures  (probably  eaecut+d 
by  Italian  cra/tsiBenj^aqd  floral  wreaths. 


At  Coleshfll,  Berkshire,  a  ceiling  by  Mgo  Jones  (1650)  shows* 
type  which  became  more  or  less  universal  for  a  century,  via. 
deeply  sunk  panels  with  modillions  round,  and  bands  enriched 
with  foliage,  fruit,  &c.,  in  bold  relief.  Wren,  Nicholas  Hawks* 
moor,  James  Gibbs,  John  Webb  and  other  architects  continued 
on  the  same  lines,  and  in  1760  Robert  Adam  introduced  his  type 
of  oeiling,  sometimes  horizontal,  and  sometimes  segmental,  in 
which  panels  are  suggested  only,  with  slight  projecting  lines  and 
rings  of  leaves,  swags  and  arabesque  work,  which,  like  Raphael's, 
was  found  on  the  ceilings  of  the  Roman  tombs  and  baths  in 
Rome  and  Pompeii.  George  Richardson  followed  with  similar 
work,  and  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in  the  rooms  originally  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  learned  societies  in  Somerset  House, 
designed  many  admirable  ceilings.  The  moulds  of  all  the  orna- 
mental devices  of  Robert  Adam  are  preserved  and  art  still 
utilised  for  many  modern  ceilings.  <R.  P.  S.) 

CKILUBR,  RENT  (1688-1761),  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
Lorraine  congregation  of  St  Vannes.  He  was  the  compiler  of  an 
immense  Patrology,  Histowe  g&UroU  its  anleurt  sacres  et 
ecdisiasHques  (23  vols.,  Paris,  1729-1763),  being  a  history  and 
analysis  of  the  writings  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first 
thirteen  centuries.  He  put  infinite  trouble  and  time  into  the 
work,  and  many  portions  of  it  are  exceedingly  well  dons.  A  later 
and  improved  edition  was  produced  in  Paris,  1856,  in  14  vola. 
Ceillier's  other  work,  Apdogie  de  la  morale  des  fires  de  Vigliu 
(Paris,  1718),  also  won  some  celebrity. 

CELAENAE,  an  ancient  city  of  Phrygia,  situated  on  the 
great  trade  route  to  the  East.  Its  acropolis  long  held  out 
against  Alexander  in  333  and  surrendered  to  him  at  last  by 
arrangement.  His  successor,  Eumenes,  made  it  for  some  time 
his  headquarters,  as  did  Antigonus  until  301.  From  Lysf- 
machus  it  passed  to  Seleucas,  whose  son  Antiochus,  seeing  its 
geographical  importance,  refounded  it  on  a  more  open  site  as 
Apamea  (q.v.)  1  West  of  the  acropolis  were  the  palace  of  Xerxes 
and  the  Agora,  in  or  near  which  is  the  cavern  whence  the  Marsyas, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Maeander,  Issues.  According  16 
Xenophon,  Cyrus  had  a  palace  and  large  park  full  of  wild 
animals  at  Celaenae. 

See  G.  Weber,  Dineir-Celhus  (1S92). 

CELANDINE,  Chdidonium  ma  jus,  a  member  of  the  poppy 
family,  an  erect  branched  herb  from  1  to  a  ft.  high  with  a  yellow 
jnice,  much  divided  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  nearly  an  inch 
across,  succeeded  by  a  narrow  thin  pod  opening  by  a  pair  of 
thin  valves,  separating  upwards.  The  plant  grows  in  waste 
places  and  hedgerows,  and  is  probably  an  escape  from  cultiva- 
tion. The  lesser  celandine  is  a  species  of.  Ranunculus  ( R.  Ficaria\, 
a  small  low-growing  herb  with  smooth  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
bright  yellow  flowers  about  an  inch  across,  borne  each  on  a  stout 
stalk  springing  from  a  leaf-axil*  It  flowers  in  early  spring,  in 
pastures  and  waste-places.  , 

CELANO,  a  town  of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Aquila,  73  m.  E.  of  Rome  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  97*5,  It  is  finely 
situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Lago  Fucino,  and  is  dominated  by* 
square  castle,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  erected  in  its 
present  form  in  1450.  It  contains  three  churches  with  13th 
century  facades  in  ihc  style  of  those  of  Aquila.  The  origin  of  the 
town  goes  back  to  Lombard  times.  Amount  of  Cclano  is. first 
mentioned  in  n 78.  It  was  the  birthplace,  of  Thomas  of  Celano, 
the  author  of  the  Dies  I  roe, 

CELEBES,1  one  of  the  four  Great  Sunda  Islands  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Its  general  outline  is  extremely  irregular,  and  has- 
been  compared  to  that  of  a  starfish  with  the  rays  torn  off  froas 
one  side,  corresponding  to  the  west  side  of  the  island.  It  consists 
of  four  great  peninsulas,  extending  from  a  comparatively  small 
nucleus  towards  the  north-east,  east,  south-east  and  south, 
and  separated  by  the  three  large  gulfs  of  Tomini  or  Goronialo* 
Tolo  or  Tomaiki,  and  Boni.  Of  these  gulfs  the  first  is  by  far  the 
largest,  the  other  two  having  much  wider  entrances  and  not 
extending  so  far  inwards.  Most  important  smong  the  smaller 
inlets  are  the  bays  of  Amuraqg,  Kwandang  and  Tontoli  c«n  the 
.    .    -,•»  The  second  syllable  Is  aceantedV    •  »    '*- 
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n  ttw  mat,  md  Kendari  or 
VontUKr  on  the  exst-  IX  the  numerous  considerable  islands 
which  lie  north-east,  out  and  south  of  Celebes  (those  ofl  the 
weit  coast  are  lew  and  small},  the  chief  are  prolongations  of  the 
four  gnat  peninsulas — the  Sangrr  and  Talaut  brand!  off  the 
north-east,  the  Banggai  and  Sulfl  off  the  east,  Wuna  and  Buton 
ofi  the  south-east,  and  Selrryer  off  the  south.  Including  the 
adjacent  islands,  the  area  of  Celebes  is  estimated  at  77,8s; 
•q.  m.,  and  the  population  at  3,000,000;  without  them  the  area 
is  60,155  sq.  m-  and  the  population  1,350,000. 

The  scenery  In  Celebes  is  moat  varied  and  ptetrtreaque,  "  No- 
where in  the  archipelago,"  wrote  A.  R.  Wallace,  "  have  I  teen 
•uch  gorges,  chasms  and  precipices  as  abound  in  the  district 
of  Maros  "  (in  the  southern  peninsula) ;  "  in  many  parts  there 
are  vertical  or  even  overhanging  precipices  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  high,  yet  completely  clothed  with  a  tapestry  of  vegetation,1' 
Much  of  the  country,  especially  round  the  Gulf  of  Tolo,  is 
covered  with  primeval  forests  and  thickets,  traversed  by  scarcely 
perceptible  paths,  or  broken  with  a  few  clearings  and  villages. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Island  has  been  little  explored,  but 
the  genera]  character  seems  to  be  mountainous.  Well-denned 
ranges  prolong  themselves  through  each  of  the  peninsulas, 
rising  in  many  places  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Naturally 
there  are  no  great  river-basins  or  extensive  plains,  but  one  oi 
the  features  of  the  island  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  only 
along  the  coasts,  but  at  various  heights  inland,  of  beautiful 
stretches  of  level  ground  often  covered  with  the  richest  pastures. 
Minahassa,  the  north-eastern  extremity,  consist!  of  a  plateau 
divided  Into  sections  by  volcanoes  (Klabat,  6630  It.,  being  the 
highest).  Sulphur  spring!  occur  here.  In.  the  west  of  the 
northern  peninsula  the  Interior  consists  in  part  of  Iplateaus  of 
considerable  extent  enclosed  by  the  coast  ranges.  Near  Lake 
Foeso,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  mountains  are  hfgber; 
the  Tampiko  massif  has  a  height  of  nearly  5000  ft.,  the  chain! 
south  and  west  of  the  lake  have  a  general  altitude  of  about  5450 
ft.,  with  peaks  still  loftier.  In  the  southern  peninsula  two 
chains  stretch  parallel  with  the  west  and  east  coasts;  the  former 
Is  the  higher,  with  a  general  altitude  of  3100  ft.  In  the  south  It 
Joins  the  Peak  of  Bouthain,  or  Lompc-battang,  a  great  volcanic 
mass  ieu)88  ft-  high.  In  the  east  central  part  of  the  island  the 
mountain  Koravt  exceeds  10.000  ft,  and  fs  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  island.  An  alluvial  coast  plain,  7  to  g  m.  wide, 
Wretches  along  the  foot  of  the  western  chain,  and  between  the 
two  chains  is  the  basin  of  the  Walaunae  river,  draining  northward 
into  Lake  Temps.  Little  is  known  of  the  orography  of  the 
eastern  peninsula.  At  the  base  of  the- south-eastern  there  Is 
another  large  lake,  Tovieti.  In  this  peninsula,  there  are  parallel 
ranges  on  the  east  and  west  hanks.  The  trench  between  them  ia 
partly  oeeupied  by  the  vaat  swamp 
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rtamcts;  as  the  Tondano,  draining  the  take  of  the 
same  name  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Minahassa  at  Menado; 
the  Rano-i-Apo,  flowing  over  the  plateau  of  Mongtmdo-  to  the 
Gulf  of  Amuiang;  the  Poigai,  issuing  from  a  tittle-known 
lake  of  that  plateau;  the  Lombagin,  traversing  narrow  caftons; 
and  the  river  of  Boni,  which  has  its  outfall  In  the  plain  of  Goron- 
talo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  BotangoorTapa,  the  latter  connected 
by  a  canal  with  the  Lake  of  Limbotto.  All  these  rivers  an 
navigable  by  praus  or  rafts  for  only  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth. 
In  central  Celebes,  the  Kodina  flows  Into  Lake  Posso,  and  the 
KsJattut  discharges  to  the  Gulf  of  Boni;  the  Posso,  navigable 
by  Wotfel  (canoes  formed  of  hollowed  tree-trunks),  is  the  only 
river  flowing  from  the  hike  to  the  Gnll  af  TominL  The  rivers  of 
the  southern  peninsula,  owing  to  the  relief  of  the  surface,  an 
navigable  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent.  The  Walannae  flows 
into  Lake  Tempe,  and,  continued  by  the  Jenrana  (TfenranaJ , 
which  discharges  Into  the  Gulf  of  Bod,  is  navigable  for  small 
boats;  the  Sadang,  with  many  affluents,  flows  to  the  west  coast, 
and  Is  navigable  by  Mutual.  The  Jenemaja  is  a  broad  river, 
navigable  far  from  the  mouth.  The  coasts  of  Celebes  an  often 
fertile  and  well  populated;  but,  as  shown  by  the  marine  charts, 
many  suutl,  mud  and  stone  banks  lie  Dear  the  short,  and  con- 
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-The  climate  of  the  Island,  everywhere  accessible  to 
e  of  the  sea,  fs  maritime-tropical,  the  temperature 
^  «  *  -  sraUy  between  77°  and  So0  F.,'  the  extremes'  being 
about  90°  and  70*  F.,  only  on  the  higher  mountains  falling 
during  the  night  to  54°  or  55°  F.  The  rainfall  in  the  northern 
peninsula  (north  oi  the  equator)  differs  from  that  oi  the  southern; 

amount,  10a  in.  annually;  the  latter  has  a  greater  rainfall, 
157  in.,  brought  by  the  north-western  monsoon,  and  of  which  the 

Fauna  ami  Flora. — In  spite  of  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
archipelago,  Celebes  possesses  a  fauna  of  a  very  distinctive 

are  peculiar  to  the  island.  Of  laud  birds,  for  example,  about 
100  species  an  known,  and  of  these  not  las  than  about  90  are 
peculiar,  tie  majority  of  the  remainder  being  Asiatic  in  distinction 
from  Australian.  Mammals  are  few  In  species,  but  remarkable, 
especially  Mbuxus  atpr,  an  ape  found  nowhere  else  nut  in 
Bachian;  Amoo  deprcaicorms,  a  small  ox-Eke  quadruped 
which  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts;  and  the  bahirusa 
if  the  Malaya.  Some  of  the  BJrgMli  are  probably 
of  specimens  introduced  by  man;  others  are  allied 
species,  but  not  identical,  with  mammals  of  Java  and  Borneo; 
tree  just  mentioned,  are  wholly 
ebec.  There  are  no  large  beasts 
ither  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  nor  the  tapir 
Wild-buSaloes,  swine  and  goats  are  pretty 
of  the  usual  domestic  asjassji  are  kept, 
high  repute  in  the  archipelago;  formerly 
yearly  exported  to  Java,  but  the  supply  has 


rity  of  species  bold!  in  regard  to 


the  bisects 

of  the  Celebes  (so  fir  as  they  an  known)  a!  to  the  mammals 
and  birds-  Oat  of  118  specie!  of  butterflies,  belonging  to  four 
important  classes,  no  fewer  than  86  are  peculiar;  while  among 
the  rose-chafers  or  Ceioniinae  the  same  is  the  case  In  ro  out  of 
30.  Equally  remarkable  with  this  presence  of  peculiar  species 
is  the  absence  of  many  kin*  that  are  common  in  the  rest  of 
the  sxrJur»Elago;arrf  these  facts  have  been  considered  to  indicate 
connexion  with  a  larger  land-mass  at  a  very  distant  geological 
epoch,  and  the  subsequent  continuous  isolation  of  Celebes. 
This  view,  Imrevu,  has  been  controverted.  It  is  held  that  in 
the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  then  wen  land  connexions 
with  the  Philippines,  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  and  through  the 
laaawlthAu9n\rara3ianlano>totiieeaatandsoath-easL  Migration 
of  species  took  place  along  these  lines  in  both  directions.  Those 
immigrants  which  remained  In  what  is  now  Celebes  may  have 
developed  new  species.  Moreover,  while  Celebes  has  species 
which  an  peculiar  to  itself  and  one  other  of  the  island)  just 
mentioned,  it  has  none  which  it  shares  exclusively  with  Borneo; 
and  thus  the  importance  of  the  Macassar  Strait  as  a  biological 
division  it  indicated. 

VegetatioB  is  errrexnery  rich;  but  then  an  fewer  hvree  trees 
than  la  the  other  islands  of    " 
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furnish  food  for  man  the  most  important  are  rice,  maize  and 
millet,  coffee,  the  coco-nut  tree,  sago-palm,  the  obi  or 
native  potato,  the  bread-fruit  and  the  tamarind;  with  lemons, 
oranges,  mangosteens,  wild-plums,  Spanish  pepper,  beans, 
melons  and  sugar-cane.  The  shaddock  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  lower  plains.  Indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown;  the 
bamboo  and  the  ratan-palm  are  common  in  the  woods;  and 
among  the  larger  trees  are  sandal-wood,  ebony,  sapan  and  teak. 
The  palm,  Arenga  saccharifera,  furnishes  gemuti  fibres  for  ropes; 
its  juice  is  manufactured  into  sugar  and  a  beverage  called 
sagueir;  and  intoxicating  drinks  are  prepared  from  several 
other  palms. 

Products. — As  in  natural  vegeta- 
tion and  fauna,  so  in  cultivated 
products,  Celebes,  apart  from  its 
peculiarities,  presents  the  transi- 
tional link  between  the  Asiatic 
and  the  Australian  regions  of  the 
Malayan  province.  For  example, 
rice,  is  produced  here  in  smaller 
quantity  and  of  inferior  quality  to  that  in  the  western  part 
of  the  archipelago,  but  superior  to  that  in  the  eastern  section, 
where  sago  and  sorghum  form  the  staple  articles  of  food.  The 
products  of  the  forests  supply  about  half  the  total  exports. 
The  fisheries  include  trepang,  turtle  and  pearl  oysters.  Gold  is 
worked  under  European  direction  in  the  district  of  Gorontalo, 
but  with  only  partial  success;  the  search  for  coal  in  the 
southern  peninsula  has  yielded  no  satisfactory  results;  tin,  iron 
and  copper,  found  in  the  eastern  peninsula  and  elsewhere,  are 
utilized  only  for  native  industries. 

Natives. — The  native  population  of  the  island  is  all  of  Malayan 
stock.  The  three  most  important  peoples  are  the  Bugis  (?.».)• 
the  Macassars  and  the  Mandars.  Tie  medley  of  other  Malayan 
tribes,  of  a  more  or  less  savage  type,  Irving  in  the  island,  are 
known  under  the  collective  name  ofAlfurosfa.  v.).  The  Macassars 
are  well-built  and  muscular,  and  have  in  general  a  dark-brown 
complexion,  a  broad  and  expressive  face,  black  and  sparkling 
eyes,  a  high  forehead,  a  flattish  nose,  a  large  mouth  and  long 
black  soft  hair.  The  women  are  sprightly,  clever  and  amiable. 
The  men  are  brave  and  not  treacherous,  but  ambitious,  jealous 
and  extremely  revengeful.  Drunkenness  is  rare,  but  they  are 
passionate,  and  running  amuck  is  frequent  among  them.  In  all 
torts  of  bodily  exercises,  as  swinging,  wrestling,  dancing,  riding 
and  hunting,  they  take  great  pleasure.  Though  they  call  them- 
selves Mahommedans,  their  religion  is  largely  mingled  with 
pagan  superstitions;  they  worship  animals,  and  a  certain  divinity 
called  Karaeng  Love,  who  has  power  over  their  fortune  and 
health.  Except  where  Dutch  influence  has  made  itself  felt, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  native  races  to  agriculture; 
and  their  manufacturing  industries  are  few  and  limited.  The 
weaving  of  cotton  doth  is  principally  carried  on  by  women; 
and  the  process,  at  least  for  the  finer  description,  is  tedious  in 
the  extreme.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  bamboo;  and 
as  the  use  of  diagonal  struts  is  not  practised,  the  walls  soon  lean 
over  from  the  force  of  the  winds.  The  Macassar  language, 
which  belongs  to  the  Malayo-Javanese  group,  is  spoken  in  many 
parts  of  the  southern  peninsula;  but  it  has  a  much  smaller 
area  than  the  Bugmese^  which  is  the  language  of  Bom.  It  is 
deficient  in  generalisations;  thus,  for  example,  it  has  worsa  for 
theideaofcanyiriginthehandfcanyMig.ont^i>ead,caTryii^on 
the  shoulder,  and  so  on,  but  has  no  word  lor  carrying  simply . 
It  has  adapted  a  certain  number  of  vocables  from  Sanskrit, 
Malay,  Javanese  and  Portuguese,  but  on  the  whole  is  remark- 
ably pure,  and  has  undergone  comparatively  few  recent  changes. 
It  is  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  which-  has  displaced,  and 
probably  bean  corrupted  from,  an  old  form  employed  as  late  as 
the  x  7th  century.  Neither  bears  any  trace  of  derivation  from  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet,  The  priests  afiect  the-  use  of  the  Arabic 
letters.  The  literature  is  poor,  and  consists  largely  of  romantic 
stories  from  the  Malay,  and  religious  treatises  from  the  Arabic 
Of  the  tew  original  pieces  the  roost  important  are  the  early 
histories  of  Goa,  Telk>,and  sojae  other  states  of  Celebes,  and 


the  Rapang,  or  collection  of  the  decrees  and  maxims  ol  the  old 
princes  and  sages.  The  more  modern  productions  are  letters, 
laws  and  poems,  many  of  the  last  of  considerable  beauty. 

Divisions,  Toons,  Population. — Celebes  is  divided  by  the 
Dutch,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the  government  of 
Celebes  with  dependencies  (south-eastern  and  southern  peninsulas 
and  all  west  coast),  and  the  residency  of  Menado  (north-eastern 
peninsula  and  coast  of  Gulf  of  Tomini).  The  eastern  peninsula 
and  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tolo  belong  politically  to  the  residency 
of  Ternate  (q.v.).  The  following  table  shows  approximately  the 
distribution  and  composition  of  the  populations— 


Europeans.' 

Chinese. 

Arabs. 

Other 

Oriental 

Foreigners. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Government  of  Celebes 
and  Dependencies  . 

Residency  of  Menado — 
Minahassa 
Gorontalo 

1414 

836 
115. 

373« 

3574 
5<>5 

554 

286 
133 

54 

16 

1          •• 

409,739 
\  430.941 

436406 

The  Government  of  Celebes  and  Dependencies  is  subdivided,  into 
the  government  territory,  the  vassal  states  (Boni,  q.v.%  and  Ternate), 
and  the  federal  countries.  The  density  of  population  for  the  whole 
government  is  estimated  as  3*7  or  4  per  sq.  m.,  varying  from  2*3 
in  the  vassal  and  federated  states  to  147  to  18*4  for  Macassar  and 
the  districts  directly  governed  by  the  Dutch.  The  density  Of 
population  in  districts  outside  the  influence  of  European  govern- 
ment sinks  to  I  and  less  per  sq.  m.  As  in  the  case  of  Minahassa,  the 
difference  must  be  explained  by  physical  and  moral  conditions.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  natives  live  by  agriculture,  and  one-third  by  trade, 
navigation,  shipbuilding  and  other  industries.  In  agreement  with 
these  principal  occupations,  the  centres  of  population  arc  found  in 
southern  Celebes,  on  the  coast  (not  in  the  interior  plains  or  on  the 
fake,  as  in  Menado).  Palos  (3000),  with  good  port;  Pare-Pare, 
connected' by  road  with  Lake  Tetnpe;  and  Macassar  (17.935),  the 
seat  of  the  governor  and  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  eastern  part  of  the 
archipelago.  On  the  south  coast  mast  also  be  named  Bontham 
(4000) :  on  the  east  coast,  Balong-Nipa ;  and  Buton  and  Saleyer, 
seats  of  administration  and  ports  of  call  on  the  island  groups  of  the 
same  names. 

The  Residency  of  Menado  comprises  three  districts:  Minahassa. 
the  little  states  along  the  north  coast  west  of  Minahassa;  and  Goron- 
talo, including  the  other  states  of  the  northern  peninsula  lying 
along  the  Gultof  Tomini.  The  density  of  population  teing  calculated 
at  about  37  to  3  per  sq.  m.  for  Celebes,  to  160  for  Minahassa,  but 
only  1*5  to  a  for  the  Residency  of  Menado.  Centres  of  population 
in  Menado  are  Amurang  (3000),  the  scat  of  a  Dutch  controller,  and 
a  calling  place  for  the  steamers  of  the  Indian  Packet  Company; 
Menado  (lo.ooo),  the  chief  town  of  the  residency,  the  principal 
station  of  the  Dutch  missionaries,  with  a  fair  amount  of  trade,  but 
an  unsafe  roadstead  t  Tondano  (13,000),  near  the  lake  and  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  2000  ft.,  and  one  of  the  chief 
centres;  Gorontalo,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Celebes, 
carrying  on  direct  trade  with  Singapore  and  Europe.  All  the  other 
coast  places  have  some  importance  as  chief  villages  of  the  little 
states  and  as  ports  of  call  for  the  vessels  of  the  sceam  packet  com- 
pany, but  have  only  from  500  to  1000  inhabitants. 

History. — Celebes  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  exact  date  assigned  by 
some  authorities  being  1512.  The  name  is  not  used  by  the 
natives,  and  is  apparently  of  foreign  origin,  but  has  been  variously 
derived,  14.  from  the  mountain  of  Kiabat  or  Kalabat,  or  from 
Seli  Bes^  an  iron  kris  carried  by  the  natives,  of  whom  those  who 
wars  first  asked  for  the  name  of  the  island  were  conceived* 
according  to  this  theory,  to  have  inisundemood  their  questk>ners» 
At  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  discovery,  the  MarsMars  were  the 
most  powerful  people  in  the  island,  having  successfully  defended 
themselves  against  the  king  of  the  Mohnms  and  the  sultan  of 
Ternate.  In  1600  the  British  attempted  to  gain  a  rooting. 
At  what  time  the  Dutch  first  arrived  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  it  was  probably  in  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  since  in  1607  they  formed  a  connexion  with 
Macassar.  In  161  r.  the  Dutch  East  Indian- Company  obtained 
the  monopoly  of  trade  on  the  island  of  Buton;  and  in  16 18  an 
insurrection  in  Macassar  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  definite  establishment  there.  In  1660  the  kingdom  was  sub* 
jugated,  but  in  1666  the  war  broke  out  anew.  It  was  brought 
to  an  end  in  the  following  year,  and  the  treaty  of  Bonga  or  Bangs 
was  signed,  by  which  the  Dutch  were  recognized  as  protectors, 
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9  put  of  the  blaud  waa  eonduered  by 

mud  of  the 

td  at  Ucnndo. 
i  1814,  and  in 
ia  Bouga  treaty  lis  renewed  in  a  greatly 
id  form.  Sides  then  the  principal  military  event  is  the 
Bool  Iranrrecrian  which,  ins  quelled  in  1859,  but  Qui  we*  fur 
from  pacifying  the  country  permanently.  A  series  at  revolts 
of  vmimii  chiefs  in  ion«-ci  ws»  not  arrested  without  coniidmble 
nghtinf,  bat  after  this  the  whole  island  n  brought  under 
Dwtth  authority,  even  where  native  rule  survived. 

Bibuooui-my,—  In  P.  J.  Veth'e  Wnerdtnlmek  mm  Ntdtrlajiixk 
Indit  there  will  be  found  an  extensive  bibliography  of  Celebes 
drawn  up  by  H.  C.  Mulic*.  For  additional  bibliography  and  data 
fur  (he  fjfand  and  in  population,  see  C.  M.  Kan.  -^Celebes."  in  the 
Entytupaidu  mb  aUkM  /a»fw.  ed.  by  P.  A.  van  der  Uth  and 
A.  H.  Spun  (The  Hague,  1895),  4c,  voL  i.  p.  314.  See  P.  and 
V.  Saraw»m(who  have  ™aried  out  eatenaive  explorations  in  the 
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CKLKHY  (Apium  gnaeolaii),  *  biennial  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Umbelliferae,  which,  in  its  wild  slate,. e-ccurs  in 
England  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  in  ramsby  places,  especially 
near  the  sea,  producing  a  furrowed  sulk  and  compound  leaves 
with  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  the  whole  plant  having  a  coarse, 
rank  taste  and  a  peculiar  smell  It  is  also  widely  distributed  in 
the  north  temperate  region  of  the  Old  World.  By  cultivation  and 
blanching  the  stalks  lose  their  acrid  qualities  and  assume  the 
mild  sweetish  aromatic  taste  peculiar  to  celery  as  a  salad  plant. 
The  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  sown  either  in  a  hoi  bed  01  in 
the  open  garden,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  after 
one  or  two  thinning*  out  and  transplan tings,  they  are,  on  attain- 
ing a  height  oi  6  or  8  in.,  planted  out  in  deep  trenches  for  con- 
venience of  blanching,  which  is  effected  by  earthing  up  and  so 

of  varieties  are  cultivated  by  gardeners,  which  are  ranged  under 
two  classes,  white  and  red,— the  white  varieties  being  .generally 
the  best  flavoured  and  most  crisp  and  tender.  As  a  salad  plant, 
celery,  especially  if  a  tall"  stringy,"  is  difficult  of  digestion.  Both 
blanched  and  green  it  is  stewed  and  used  in  soup*,  the  seeds  also 
being  used  asa  flavouring  ingredient.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
celery  Is  seldom  blanched,  but  is  much  used  ia  its  natural 
condition. 

Ctimat,  or  turnip-rooted  celery  (Apium  frOMolntf  vat. 
rap miii),  is  a  variety  cultivated  more  on  account  of  its  roots 
than  for  the  stalks,  although  both  are  edible  and  are  used  for 
salads  and  in  soups.  It  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
3 1  required,  trenching  is  unnecessary,  otherwise 


s  the  > 


CfclESTE,  MADAMS  ( 1815-1861),  French  dancer  and  acti 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  16th  of  August  1815.  As  a  little  girl 
she  was  a  pupil  in  the  ballet  class  at  the  Optra.  When  fifteen, 
she  had  an  offer  from  the  United  States,  and  made  her  debut  at 
the  Bowery  theatre,  New  York.  Returning  to  England,  she 
appeared  at  Liverpool  as  Feneils  in  afoHfrteWo,  and  also  in  London 
(1031}-  In  103+  she  aroused  such  enthusiasm  01  America  that 
her  admirers  carried  her  on  [heir  shoulders  and  took  the  horses 
out  oi  her  carriage  In  order  to  pull  It  themselves.  It  is  even  said 
thai  President  Jackson  introduced  her  to  his  cabinet  as  an 
adopted  citizen  of  the  Union.  Having  made  a  large  fortune,  she 
returned  to  England  in  JS37.  She  now  gave  up  dancing,  and 
appeared  as  an  actress,  first  at  Dmry  Lane  and  then  at  the 
Haynurket  In  1844  she  joined  Benjamin  Websterin  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Adclphi.  and  afterwards  took  the  sole  management 


of  the  Lyceum  till  1801.  She  made  a  third  visit  to  the  United 
States  (rem  1865  to  1S6B.  and  retired  in  1870.  Her  favourite 
part  was  Miami  in  Bucks  tone's  Gran  Buiktt.  She  died  in  Paris 
on  the  12th  of  February  1881. 

CELBSl'INA.  LA,  the  popular  alternative  title  attached  from 
I5'9  (or  earlier]  to  the  anonymous  Conaiia  dc  Ctlitlt  y  tidibca, 
a  Spanish  novel  in  dialogue  which  was  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  during  the  16th  century.  In  the  two  earliest  known 
editions  (Burgos,  1490,  and  Seville,  1501)  the  Cemedia  consists 
of  sixteen  acts;  the  reprints  issued  after  1501  are  entitled 
TVostccsMdia  dc  Caiitla  y  HcMca,  and  contain  twenty-one  acta. 
Three  of  these  reprints  include  a  twenty-second  act  which  is 
admittedly  spurious,  and  the  authenticity  of  Acts  ivii.-ni.  is 

the  editions  subsequent  to  1501  attributes  the  book  to  Juan  de 
Mens  or  Rodrigo  Cota,  but  this  ascription  is  universally  rejected. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  author  oi  the  twenty-one  act! 
was  Fernando  de  Rajas,  apparently  a  Spanish  Jew  resident  at 
the  Pucbb  de  Hoaraaban  in  the  province  of  Toledo;  R.  Foulche- 
Delhose,  however,  aunts  rains  that  the  original  sixteen  acts  are 
by  an  unknown  writer  who  had  no  part  in  the  five  supplementary 
sets.  Some  scholars  give  14S3  as  the  date  of  composition; 
others  bold  that  the  book  was  written  in  1407.  These  questions 
are  still  unsettled.  Though  profoundly  original  in  treatment, 
the  CnEonsna  has  points  of  analogy  with  the  work  of  earlier 
writers,  such  as  Juan  Ruil  (o.v.j,  the  arcfapriest  of  Hila;  his 
rapid  sketches  of  Trota-conveutai,  Melon  and  Endrir.a  no  doubt 
suggested  the  finished  portraits  of  (Teles tins,  Calisto  and  Melibea, 
and  the  closing  scene  in  the  CtUiiina  recalls  the  suicide  in  Diego 
Femandea  de  San  Pedro's  C&rtd  dc  A  nor.  Allowing  for  these 
and  other  debts  of  the  same  kind,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Csfcjsiis  excels  all  earlier  Spanish  works  in  tragic  force,  in  im- 
pressive conception,  and  In  the  realistic  rendering  of  characters 
drawn  from  all  classes  of  society.  It  passed  through  innumerable 
editions  In  Spain,  and  was  the  first  Spanish  book  to  find  accept- 
ance throughout  western  Europe.  At  least  twenty  works  by 
well-known  Spanish  authors  are  derived  from  it;  it  was  adapted 
for  the  English  stage  as  early  as  1515-1530,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian  (r  505),  French  (1517)  and  other  European  languages. 
A  Latin  version  by  Caspar  Berth  was  issued  under  the  title  of 
Pornabejcodidjicalus  latin  m  (16 14)  with  all  the  critical  apparatus 
oi  a  recognised  classic.  James  MabbVs  English  rendering  (1631) 
is  one  of  the  best  translations  ever  published.  The  original 
edition  of  1400  has  been  reprinted  by  R.  Foukbe-Delbose  in  the 
RiUiatlnca  Hispanita  (too*),  vol.  xii. 

BlSLIOoe.FHV.-R.  Foukhe-Deibose,"  Observations  *UT  la  Celes- 
tine "  in  the  frame  Autaaigu  (Paris,  njool.  vol.  ni.  pp.  atl-DO  am) 
(Paris,  1003)  vol.  is.  pp.  171  I'/;:  K  Haebler,  "  Bemerkungcn  aur 
Cclcslina  "  in  the  Rtvm  j'iiicsn; jae  (Paris,  Iffll,  vol.  in.  pp.  130-IJO; 
and  M.  Mencndcs  y  Felayo'i  introduction  to  the  Ciltaina  (Vigo. 
1805-1000).  0.  F.1K.J 

CELEaTlNE  (CieLEauNDs),  the  name  of  five  popes. 

Celestthe  I.,  pope  from  411  to  431.  At  his  accession  the 
dissensions  caused  by  the  faction  of  Eulnlius  (sec  Bonitace  I.) 
had  not  yet  abated.  He,  however,  triumphed  over  them,  and 
his  episcopate  was  peaceful.  When  the  doctrine!  oi  Nestoriua 
were  denounced  to  him,  he  Instructed  Cyril,  bishop  oi  Aleiandria, 
to  fallow  ap  the  matter.  The  emperor  Theodosius  n.  convoked 
an  ecumenical  council  at  Ephesus,  to  which  Celestine  sent  his 
legates.  He  had  some  difficulties  with  the  bishops  lo  Africa  on 
the  question  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and  with  the  bishops  of  Prov- 
ence wfth  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  St  Augustine.  To  expedite 
the  extirpation  of  Pebglanism,  he  sent  to  Britain  a  deacon  called 
Palladius,  at  whose  instigation  St  Germanus  of  Auxerre  crossed 
the  English  Channel,  as  delegate  of  the  pope  and  bishops  of  Gaul, 
to  inculcate  orthodox  principles  upon  the  clergy  of  Britain.  He 
also  commissioned  Palladius  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Ireland 
Christianity.     Celestine  was  the 
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churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

CiLKSTiifE  II,  pope  In  1 143--1 144.     Guido  of  Citts  di  Castillo 
(Tifetno),  born  of  noble  Tuscan  family,  able  and  learned,  studied 
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amder  Abelard and  became  a  cardinal  priest.  Elected  the  suc- 
cessor of  Innocent  II.  on  the  26th  of  September  1143,  he  died 
on  the  8th  of  March  following.  He  removed  the  interdict  which 
Innocent  had  employed  against  Louis  VII.  of  France.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  controversy  with 
Roger  of  Sicily. 

See  A.  Certinl.  Vita  (Foligno,  1716);  M.  Bouquet,  Recutil  des 
kistoriens  des  Caules  (Park,  1738  ff.).  tome  15.  408-411;  Migne. 
Patrologiae  citrsus  computus,  17$,  765-820;  P.  Jane,  Regesta  Ponlifi- 
cum Romanorum,  2nd  ed.  vol.  11.  (Lipsiae,  1888),  1  ff.;  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchenlexikon,  and  ed.  vol.  Hi.  (Freiburg,  1884),  578  ff.; 
Herzog-Hauck,  RealencykUpddie,  3rd  ed.  vol.  iv.  (Leipzig,  1898), 
aoi. 

Celestine  III.  (Giadnto  Bobo),  pope  from  1101  to  1108,  was 
cardinal  deacon  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  as  early  as  2x44,  and 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-five  when  chosen  on  the  30th  of 
March  1 191  to  succeed  Clement  III.  The  first  pope  of  the  house 
of  the  Orsini,  his  policy  was  marked  by  mildness  and  indecision. 
Henry  VI.  of  Germany  at  once  forced  the  pontifi!  to  crown  him 
emperor,  and  three  or  four  years  later  took  possession  of  the 
Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily;  he  refused  tribute  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  even  appointed  bishops  subject  to  his  own  juris- 
diction; moreover,  he  gave  his  brother  in  fief  the  estates  which 
had  belonged  to  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  Celestine  did 
not  dare  so  much  as  to  threaten  him  with  excommunication* 
It  was  Celestine's  purpose  to  lay  England  under  the  interdict; 
but  Prince  John  and  the  barons  still  refused  to  recognize  the 
papal  legate,  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Richard  L  had  been  set  tree 
before  the  dilatory  pope  put  Leopold  of  Austria  under  the  ban. 
In  his  last  sickness  Celestine  wished  to  resign  his  office,  but  the 
cardinals  protested.  Death  released  him  from  his  perplexities 
en  the  8th  of  January  1108. 

See  "  Epistolae  Codotini  III.  Papae,"  in  M.  Bouquet,  Reieuil 
des  kistoriens  des  Caules  et  de  la  France,  tome  19  (Pans,  1738  S.) ; 
J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologiae  cursus  completus,  torae  206  (Paris, 
1855),  867  ff.;  further  sources  in  Ncues  Archiv  fUr  die  Sltere 
deutscke  Gesckicktskunde,  2.  218;  11.  398  f.;  12.  411-414:  P.  Jaffe, 
Regesta  Ponlificum  Romanorum,  vol.  ii.  (and  ed.,  Leipzig,  1888), 

577  ff.  (wTw.  R.») 

Celestine  IV.  (Godfrey  Castiglione),  pope  in  1241,  son  of  a 
sister  of  Urban  III.  (1185-1187),  was  archpriest  and  chancellor 
at  Milan.  After  Urban's  death  he  entered  the  Cistercian  monas- 
tery at  Hautecombe  in  Savoy.  In  x 227  Gregory  IX.  created  bim 
cardinal  priest  of  St  Mark's,and  in  1 233  made  him  cardinal  bishop 
of  Sabina.  Elected  to  succeed  Gregory  on  the  25th  of  October 
1 241,  he  died  on  the  1  oth  of  November,  before  consecration,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Peter's. 

Sec  A.  Potthast,  Regesta  Ponlificum  Romanorum,  vol.  I  (Berlin, 
.1874),  940  f. 

Celestine  .V.  (St  Peter  Celestine),  pope  in  1204,  was  born  of 
poor  parents  at  Isernia  about  1215,  and  early  entered  the 
Benedictine  order.  Living  as  a  hermit  on  Monte  Morrone 
near  Sulmone  in  the  Abruzzi,  he  attracted  other  ascetics  about 
him  and  organized  them  into  a  congregation  of  the  Benedictines 
which  was  later  called  the  Cekstines  («.f.).  The. assistance  of  a 
vicar  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  growing  administrative 
cares  and  devote  himself  solely  to  asceticism,  apparently  the 
only  field  of  human  activity  in  which  he  excelled.  His  Opuscule, 
published  by  Telera  at  Naples  in  1640,  are  probably  not  genuine; 
he  was  indoclus  libris.  A  fight  between  the  Colonaa  and  the 
Orsini,  as  well  as  hopeless  dissensions  among  the  cardinals, 
(prevented  a  papal  election  for  two  years  and  three  months  after 
-the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  needing  a  pope 
in  order  that  he  might  regain  Sicily,  brought  about  a  conclave. 
As  the  election  of  any  cardinal  seemed  impossible,  on  the  5th  of 
July  1204  the  Sacred  College  united  oft  Pfetao  dt  Morrone;  the 
cardinals  expected  to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  celebrated  but 
incapable  ascetic  Apocalyptic  notions  then  current  doubtless 
aided  his  election,  for  Joachim  of  Florisand  his  school  looked  to 
monastitism  to  furnish  deliverance  to  the  church  and  to  the 
world.  Multitudes  came  to  Celestine's  coronation  at  Aquifc, 
and  be  began  his  reign  the  idol  of  visionaries,  of  extremists  and 
of  the  populace.  But  the  pope  was  in  the  power  of  Charles  II. 
•(Naples*  nnd  became  his  ttol  against  Aragon*    The  king's  son 


Louis,  a  layman  of  twenty-one,  was  nmdessckfciss^of  Lyoni, 
The  cardinals,  scarcely  consulted  at  all,  were  discontented. 
The  pope,  who  wanted  more  time  for  his  devotions,  offered  to 
leave  three  cardinals  in  charge  of  affairs;  but  his  proposition 
was  rejected.  He  then  wished  to  abdicaat,  and  at  length  Bene- 
detto Gaetano,  destined  to  succeed  him  a*  Bonifarie  VHX, 
removed  all  scruples  against  this  unhearoVof  procedure  by  finding 
a  precedent  in  the  case  of  Cksnent  I.  Celestine  abdicated  on  the 
13th  of  December  1204.  TnmbnosoJfioentground  founding 
an  allusion  to  this  act  in  the  noted  line  of  Dante,  "Che fece per 
viltate  il  gran  rifnto  "  ("  who  made  from  cowardice  the  great 
refusal,0  Inferno t  3,  60).  Boniface  at  length  put  him  in  prison 
for  safe  keeping;  he  died  in  a  monastic  cell  in  the  castle  of 
Fumone  near  Anagni  on  the  x$th  of  May  1296.  He  was  canonized 

by  Clement  V.  in  1313. 

See  Wetzer  und  Welte  and  Hcraog*Hauck  (with  excellent  biblio- 
graphy) as  above;  Jean  AureHen,  Superieur  de  la  Congregation 
des  Cefcatins,  La  Vie  admirable  de .  .  .  Saint  Pierre  COestin  (Ba*4e- 
Duc,  1873);  H.  Finke,  Aus  den  Tagtn  Bontfon  VIII.  (Munster, 
xooaKpp.  24-43-  <W-  W.  R.*> 

CELB8T1NB,  or  Celesttte,  a  name  applied  to  native  strontium 
sulphate  (SrSO*),  having  been  suggested  by  the  celestial  blue 
colour  which  it  occasionally  presents.  This  colour  has  been 
referred  to  a  trace  of  iron  phosphate,  but  in  some  cases  such  an 
explanation  appears  doubtf  uL  The  mineral  is  usually  colourless, 
or  has  only  a  delicate  shade  of  blue.  Celestine  crystallizes  in  the 
orthorhombic  system,  being  isomorphous  with  barytes  (?.«.). 
The  angle  between  the  prism  faces  is  76°  17'.  The  cleavage  is 
perfect  parallel  to  the  basal  pinacoid,  and  less  marked  parallel  to 
the  prism.  Although  celestine  much  resembles  barytes  in  its 
physical  properties,  having  for  example  the  same  degree  of  hard- 
ness (3),  it  is  less  dense,  its  specific  gravity  being  3-9.  Celestine 
is  a  less  abundant  mineral  than  barytes.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  soluble,  and  occurs  frequently  in  mineral  waters.  W.  W. 
Stoddart  snowed  that  many  plants  growing  on  Keuper  maris 
containing  celestine  near  Bristol  appropriated  the  strontium 
salt,  and  the  metal  oottld  be  detected  spectroscopically  in  their 
ashes. 

Celestine  occurs  in  the  Triasetc  rocks  of  Britain,  especially  in 
Veins  and  geodes  in  the  Keuper  marl  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol.  At  Wick  war  and  Yate  in  Gloucestershire  it  is  worked  for 
industrial  purposes.  Colourless  crystals, of  great  beauty,  occurin 
essociation  with  caldte  and  native  sulphur  in  the  sulphur  deposits 
of  Sicily,  as  at  Girgenti.  Fine  blue  crystals  are  yielded  by  the 
copper  mines  of  Herrengrund,  in  Hungary;  a  dark  blue  fibrous 
form  is  known  from  Jena;  and  small  crystals  occur  in  flint. at 
Meudon  near  Paris.  Very  large  tabular  crystals  are  found  In 
limestone  on  Strontian  Island  in  Lake  Erie;  and  a  blue  fibrous 
variety  from  near  Fr«nkstown»  Blair  Co.,  Penn.,  is  notable  as 
having  been  the  original  celestine  on  which  the  species  was 
founded  by  A.  G.  Werner  in  1708. 

Celestine  is  much  used  for  the  preparation  of  strontium 
hydrate,  which  is  employed  in  refining  beetroot  sugar  in  Germany. 
The  mineral  is  used  also  as  a  source  of  various  salts  of  strontium 
such  as  the  nitrate,  which  finds  application  in  pyrotechny  for  the 
production- of  red  fire.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

CELBSTUIE8,  a  religious  order  founded  about  1260  by  Peter 
of  Morrone,  afterwards  Pope  Celestine  V.  (1204).  It  was  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  eremitical  and  cenobitkal  modes  of  bfe. 
Peter's  first  disciples  lived  as  hermits  on  Mount  Majella  in  the 
Abruazi.  The  Benedictine  rule  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
life,  but  was  supplemented  by  regulations  notably  increasing 
the  austerities  practised .  »  The  form  of  government  was  borrowed 
largely  from  those  prevailing  in  the  mendicant  orders.  Indeed, 
though  the  Cefestjncs  are  reckoned  as  a  branch  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, there  is  5ttlc  in  common  between  them.  For  all  that, 
St  Cekstme,  during  hfs  brief  tenure  of  the  papacy,  tried  to 
spread  his  ideas  among  the  Benedictines,  and  induced  the  monks 
of  Monte  Cassino  to  adopt  his  idea  of  the  monastic  life  instead  of 
St  Benedict's;  for  this  purpose  fifty  Celestine  monks  were  Intro- 
duced into  Monte  Cassino,  but  on  Celestine's  abdication  of  the 
papacy  the  project  fortunately  was  at  once  abandoned.  During 
the  founder's  lifetime  the  order  spread  rapidly,  and  eveotOftfty 
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(Sere  were  about  1  so  monasteries  in  Italy,  and  ofjiers  In  France, 
Bohemia  and  the  Netherlands.  The  French  bouses,  twenty-one 
in  number,  formed  a  separate  congregation,  the  head-house  being 
in  Paris.  The  French  Revolution  and  those  of  the  19th  century 
destroyed  their  houses,  and  the  Celestine  order  seems  no  longer 
to  exist, 

Peter  of  Morrone  was  in  dose  contact  with  the  Franciscan 
Spirituals  of  the  extreme  type  (see  Franciscans),  and  he 
endeavoured  to  form  an  amalgamation  between  them  and  his 
hermits,  under  the  title  "  Poor  Hermits  of  Celestine."  On  his 
abdication  the  amalgamation  was  dissolved,  and  the  Franciscan 
element  fled  to  the  East  and  was  finally  suppressed  by  Boniface 
VIII.  and  compelled  to  re-enter  the  Franciscan  order.  The 
habit  of  the  Celestines  was  black, 

.  See  Helyot,  Histoirt  des  ordres  rtligitux  (1792),  vl.  c.  23;  Max 
Hetmbucher,  Orden  und  Kongr$gationtn  (i£o6),  i.  $  22,  p.  134;  the 
art.  "  Colcstiner  "  in  Wetter  und  Welte,  KtrchenUJnconJfid.  2),  and 
Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncyklopddic  (ed.  3).  (E.  C  B.) 

CELIBACY  (Lat.  caelibatus,  from  toeUbs,  unmarried),  the  state 
of  being  unmarried,  a  term  now  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of 
complete  abstinence  from  marriage;  it  originally  included  the 
state  of  widowhood  also,  and  any  one  was  strictly  a  caeUbs 
who  had  no  existing  spouse.  Physicians  and  physiologists  have 
frequently  discussed  celibacy  from  their  professional  point  of 
view;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  the  results  of  statistical 
inquiries.  It  has  been  established  by  the  calculations  of  actuaries 
that  married  persons — women  in  a  considerable,  but  men  in  a 
much  greater  degree— have  at  aU  periods  of  life  a  greater  prob- 
ability of  living  than  the  single.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public 
utility,  the  state  has  sometimes  attempted  to  discourage  celibacy. 
The  best-known  enactment  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  best  known  as  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  This 
disabled  caelibes  from  receiving  an  inheritance  unless  the  testator 
were  related  to  them  within  the  sixth  degree;  it  limited  the 
amount  which  a  wife  could  take  by  a  husband's  will,  or  the 
husband  by  the  wife's,  unless  they  had  children;  and  preference 
was  given  to  candidates  for  office  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  children.1  Ecclesiastical  legislators,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  frequently  favoured  the  unmarried  state;  and  celibacy, 
partial  or  complete,  has  been  more  or  less  stringently  enforced 
upon  the  ministers  of  different  religions;  many  instances  are 
quoted  by  H.  C.  Lea.  The  best  known,  of  course,  are  the  Roman 
Vestals;  though  here  even  the  great  honours  and  privileges 
accorded  to  these  maidens  were  often  insufficient  to  keep  the  ranks 
filled.  In  the  East,  however,  this  and  other  forms  of  asceticism 
have  always  flourished  more  freely;  and  the  Buddhist  monastic 
system  is  not  only  far  older  than  that  of  Christendom,  but  also 
proportionately  more  extensive.1  In  early  Judaism,  chastity 
was  indeed  enjoined  upon  the  priests  at  certain  solemn  seasons; 
but  there  was  no  attempt  to  enforce  celibacy  upon  the  sacerdotal 
caste.  On  the  contrary,  all  priests  were  the  sons  of  priests, 
and  the  case  of  Elizabeth  shows  that  here,  as  throughout  the 
Jewish  people,  barrenness  was  considered  a  disgrace.  But 
Alexander's  conquests  brought  the  Jews  into  contact  with 
Hindu  and  Greek  mysticism;  and  this  probably  explains  the 
growth  of  the  ascetic  Essenes  some  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  adherents  of  this  sect,  unlike  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  were  never  denounced  by  Christ,  who  seems  on 
the  contrary  to  have  had  real  sympathy  with  the  voluntary 
celibacy  of  an  exceptional  few  (Matt.  xix.  12).  St  Paul's  utterances 
on  this  subject,  though  they  go  somewhat  further,  amount  only 
to  the  assertion  that  a  struggling  missionary  body  will  find  more 
freedom  in  its  work  in  the  absence  of  wives  and  children.  At 
the  same  time,  St  Paul  claimed  emphatically  for  himself  and  the 
other  apostles  the  right  of  leading  about  a  wife;  and  he  names 

1 W.  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquiites  (3rd  ed.)»  vol.  ii. 

P-44- 

»  In  the  14th  century,  the  city  of  Ilchi,  in  Chinese  Tartary.  pos- 
sessed 14  monasteries,  averaging  3000  devotee*  in  each;  while  in 
Tibet,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Lhasse  12 
great  monasteries,  containing  a  population  of  18,500  lamas.  In 
Ladak  the  proportion  of  lamas  to  the  laity  is  as  1  to  13,  in  Spiti 
1  to  7,  and  in  Burmah  1  to  30  "  (tea  i.  103). 


among  the  qualifications  for  a  bishop,  an  elder  and  a  deacon, 
that  he  should  be  "  the  husband  of  one  wife."  Indeed  it  was 
freely  admitted  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  middle  ages  and 
Renaissance  that  celibacy  had  been  no  rule  of  the  apostolic 
church;  and,  though  writers  of  ability  have  attempted  to  main- 
tain the  contrary  even  in  modern  times,  their  contentions  are 
unhesitatingly  rejected  by  the  latest  Roman  Catholic  authority.* 

The  gradual  growth  of  clerical  celibacy,  first  as  a  custom  and 
then  as  a  rule  of  discipline,  can  be  traced  clearly  enough  even 
through  the  scanty  records  of  the  first  few  centuries.  The  most 
ascetic  Christians  began  to  question  the  legality  of  second 
marriages  on  the  part  of  either  sex,  as  even  paganism  had  often 
reprobated  second  marriages  of  women.  Though  these  extremist* 
were  presently  branded  as  heretics  for  their  eccentric  ultra- 
ascetic  tenets  (Montanists,  Cathari),  yet  as  early  as  TertuUian's 
time  (c.  aj>.  220)  the  right  of  second  marriages  was  theoretically 
denied  to  the  priesthood.  This,  was  logically  followed  by  a 
revival  of  the  old  Levitical  rule  which  required  that  priests  should 
marry  none  but  virgins  (Lev.  xxi.  7, 13).  Both  these  rules,  how- 
ever,  proved  difficult  of  enforcement  and  seem  to  have  rested  only 
on  a  vague  basis  of  public  opinion;  twice-married  men  (dsgsmi) 
were  admitted  to  the  priesthood  by  Pope  Caiixtus  L  (210-222), 
and  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  we  find 
husbands  of  widows  consecrated  to  the  episcopate.  The  so- 
called  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons,  the  latter  of  which, 
were  compiled  in  the  4th  century,  give  us  the  first  clear  and 
fairly  general  rules  on  the  subject.  Here  we  find  "  bishops  and 
priests  allowed  to  retain  the  wives  whom  they  may  have  had 
before  ordination,  but  not  to  marry  in  orders;  the  lower  grades, 
deacons,  subdeacons,  &c,  allowed  to  many  after  entering  the 
church;  but  all  were  to  be  husbands  of  but  one  wife,  who  must  be 
neither  a  widow,  a  divorced  woman  nor  a  concubine  "  (Lea  L  28). 
Many  causes,  however,  were  already  at  work  to  carry  public 
feeling  beyond  this  stage.  Quite  apart  from  the  few  enthusiasts 
who  would  have  given  a  literal  interpretation  to  the  text  in  Matt. 
xix.  12,  vows  of  virginity  became  more  and  more  frequent  as  the 
virtue  itself  was  lauded  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  language 
of  increasing  fervour.  These  vows  were  at  first  purely  voluntary 
and  temporary;  but  public  opinion  naturally  grew  leas  and 
less  tolerant  of  those  who,  having  once  formed  and  published 
so  solemn  a  resolution,  broke  ft  afterwards.  Again  not  only  was 
the  church  doctrine  itself  more  or  less  consciously  influenced  by 
the  Manir h  wean  tenet  of  the  diabolical  origin  of  all  matter,  includ- 
ing the  human  body,  but  churchmen  were  also  naturally  tempted 
to  compete  in  asceticism  with  the  many  heretics  who  held  this 
tenet,  and  whose  abstinence  brought  them  so  much  popular 
consideration.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  clergy,  no  longer 
mere  ringleaders  of  a  despised  and  persecuted  sect,  became 
beneficiaries  and  administrators  of  rich  endowments — and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  external  safeguards  against  embezzlement 
were  comparatively  weak— a  strong  feeling  grew  up  among  the 
laity  that  church  revenues  should  not  go  to  support  the  priest's 
family.4  Lastly,  such  partial  attempts  as  we  have  already 
described  to  enforce  upon  the  clergy  a  special  rule  of  continence, 
by  their  very  failure,  suggested  more  heroic  measures.  Therefore, 
side  by  side  with  the  evidence  for  difficult  enforcement  of  the 
old  rules,  we  find  an  equally  constant  series  of  new  and  more 
stringent  enactments. 

The  first  church  council  which  definitely  forbade  marriage 
to  the  higher  clergy  was  the  local  Spanish  synod  of  Elvira 
(a.d.  305).  A  similar  interpretation  has  sometimes  been  claimed 
for  the  third  canon  of  that  general  council  of  Nicaea  to  which  we 

» 1  Cor.  vii.  25  sq.,  ix.  5;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  n,  12;  Titus  i.  6;  E. 
Vacandard  in  Dtk  dt  Thiol.  Catk.,  s.v.  "  Ctlibat." 

4  This  was  a  natural  argument  for  the  defenders  of  clerical  celibacy 
even  in  far  later  times.  St  Bonavratura  (d.  1274)  puts  this  very 
strongly:  "  For  if  archbishops  and  bishops  now  had  children,  they 
would  rob  and  phtttder  all  the  goods  of  the  Church  so  that  Kttle  or 
nothing  would  be  left  for  the  poor.  For  since  they  now  heap  up 
wealth  and  enrich  nephews  removed  from  them  by  almost  Incal- 
culable degrees  of  affinity,  what  would  they  do  if  they  had  legi- 
timate children?  .  .  .Therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  m  His  providence 
hath  removed  this  siumbKng-block,"  &c  Ac.  (/»  $*nt.  Ub.  iv. 
dist.  xxxvii  art.  i.  quaest.  3). 
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owe  the  NIcenc  creed  (325),  but  thb  is  now  abandoned  by  the 
best  authorities  on  all  skies.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  4th  century  opened  a  wide  breach  in  this  respect  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  The  modern  Greek  custom 
is  "  (a)  that  most  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  dismissed  from 
the  episcopal  seminaries  shortly  before  being  ordained  deacons, 
In  order  that  they  may  marry  (their  partners  being  in  fact 
mostly  daughters  of  clergymen),  and  after  their  marriage, 
return  to  the  seminaries  in  order  to  take  the  higher  orders;  (b) 
that,  as  priests,  they  still  continue  the  marriages  thus  contracted, 
but  may  not  remarry  on  the  death  of  their  wife;  and  (c)  that  the 
Greek  bishops,  who  may  not  continue  their  married  life,  are  com- 
monly not  chosen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  married  secular  clergy, 
but  from  among  the  monks. " '  The  Eastern  Church,  therefore,  still 
adheres  fairly  closely  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Apostolical 
Canons  in  the  4th  century.  In  the  West,  however,  a  decisive 
forward  step  was  taken  by  Popes  Damasus  and  Siridus  during 
the  last  quarter  of  that  century.  The  famous  decretal  of  Siricius 
(385)  not  only  enjoined  strict  celibacy  on  bishops,  priests  and 
deacons,  bnt  insisted  on  the  instant  separation  of  those  who  had 
already  married,  and  prescribed  the  punishment  of  expulsion 
for  disobedience  (Siric.  Ep.  i.  c.  7;  Migne,  P.L:  xlii.  col.  1138). 
Although. we  find  Siridus  a  year  later  writing  to  the  African 
Church  on  this  same  subject  in  tones  rather  of  persuasion  than 
of  command,  yet  the  beginning  of  compulsory  sacerdotal 
celibacy  in  the  Western  Church  may  be  conveniently  dated 
from  his  decretal  of  a.d.  385.  Leo  the  Great  (d.  461)  and 
Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  further  extended  the  rule  of  celibacy 
to  subdeacons. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  centuries  there  is  little  to  note  but 
the  continual  evidence  of  open  or  secret  resistance  to  these 
decrees,  and  the  parallel  frequency  and  stringency  of  ecclesi- 
astical legislation,  which  by  its  very  monotony  bears  witness 
to  its  own  want  of  success.  At  least  seven  episcopal  constitutions 
of  the  8th  and  oth  centuries  forbade  the  priest  to  have  even  his 
mother  or  his  sister  in  the  house.*  Nor  did  the  only  difficulty 
lie  in  such  secret  breaches  of  the  law;  in  many  districts  the 
priesthood  tended  to  become  a  mere  hereditary  caste,  to'  the  dis- 
advantage of  church  and  state  alike.  In  northern  and  southern 
Italy  public  clerical  marriages  were  extremely  frequent,  whether 
with  or  without  regular  forms.3  The  see  of  Rouen  was  held  for 
more  than  a  century  (942-1054)  by  three  successive  bishops  who 
were  family  men  and  two  of  whom  were  openly  married.*  In 
England  St  Swithun  (d.  862)  was  married,  though  very  likely  by 
special  papal  dispensation;  and  the  married  clergy  were  appar- 
ently predominant  in  Alfred's  time.  In  spite  of  Dunstan*s 
reforms  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  the  Norman  Lanfranc 
found  so  many  wedded  priests  that  he  dared  not  decree  their 
separation;  and  when  his  successor  St  Anselm  attempted  to  go 
further,  this  seemed  a  perilous  novelty  even  to  so  distinguished 
an  ecclesiastic  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote:  "  About 
Michaelmas  of  this  same  year  (iros)  Archbishop  Anselm  held  a 
council  in  London,  wherein  he  forbade  wives  to  the  English 
priesthood,  heretofore  not  forbidden;  which  seemed  to  some  a 
matter  of  great  purity,  but  to  others  a  perilous  thing,  lest  the. 
dergy,  In  striving  after  a  purity  too  great  for  human  strength, 
should  fall  into  horrible  impuilty,  to  the  extreme  dishonour  of 
the  Christian  name"  (lib.  vii.;  Migne,  P.L.  exev.  col.  944). 
Yet  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  decisive  and  continued  action  of 
two  great  popes  ought  to  have  left  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
law  of  the  church. 

The  growing  tendency  of  the  clergy  to  look  upon  their  endow- 

1  Hefele,  Beitr&te  uur  Kirehtngestk.  u.t.w.  L  139. 

'See  the  quotations  in  Lea  i.  156.  These  prohibitions  were  re- 
newed in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  {ibid.  i.  410). 

*  Ratberuis,  Itinmorium,  c.  4  (Migne,  P.L.  exxxvi.  col.  585). 
Guliekaus  Apulus  writes  of  southern  Italy  in  1059}  "  In  these  .parts 
priests,  deacons  a*d  the  whole  clergy  were  publicly  married" 
\D$  Normann.  lib.  ii.). 

4  Dora  Pommeraye,  S.  Rotomag.  Eccl.  Concilia,  pp.  56,  65;  cf. 
similar  instances  on  p.  313  of  Dr  A.  Dresdfltr'a  KvHw>un4  Sitttn- 
ttschkkte  d.  italbniscken  Gtisttickktii  *m  /«.  mud  11.  JUL  (Breslau, 
J  890). 


mente  as  hereditary  fiefs,  their  ednseqnent  worldBnes*  and  (ft 
must  be  added)  their  vices,  aroused  the  indignation  of  two 
very  remarkable  men  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century.' 
St  Pietro  Damlani  (988-1072)  was  a  scholar,  hermit  and  re- 
former, who  did  more  perhaps  than  any  one  else  to  combat  the 
open  marriages  of  the  clergy.  He  complained  that  exhortation 
was  wasted  even  on  the  bishops,  "because  they  despair  of 
attaining  to  the  pinnacle  of  chastity,  and  have  no  fear  of  con- 
demnation in  open  synod  for  the  vice  of  lechery.  ...  If  this  evil 
were  secret  pie  adds],  it  might  perhaps  be  borne."*  His  Liber 
Gomorrkianus,  addressed  to  and  approved  by  St  Leo  IX.,  is 
sufficient  in  itself  to  explain  the  vehemence  of  his  crusade, 
though  it  emphasizes  even  more  strongly  the  impolicy  of  pro- 
ceeding more  severely  against  the  open  marriages  of  the  dergy 
than  against  concubinage  and  other  less  public  vices.*  Damiani 
found  a  powerful  ally  in  the  equally  ascetic  but  far  more  im- 
perious and  statesmanlike  HHdebrand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory 
VIL  Under  the  influence  of  these  two  men,  five  successive 
popes  between  104$  and  1073  attempted  a  radical  reform; 
and  when,  fn  this  latter  year,  Hildebrand  himself  became  pope, 
he  took  measures  so  stringent  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
erroneously  represented  not  merely  as  the  most  uncompromising 
champion,  but  actually  as  the  author  of  the  strict  rule  of  celibacy 
for  all  denes  in  sacred  orders.  His  mind,  strongly  imbued  with 
the  theocratic  ideal,  saw  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  enormous 
increase  of  influence  which  would  accrue  to  a  strictly  celibate 
body  of  clergy,  separated  by  their  very  ordination  from  the 
strongest  earthly  ties;  and  no  statesman  has  ever  pursued  with 
greater  energy  and  resolution  a  plan  once  formulated.  In  order 
to  break  down  the  desperate,  and  in  many  places  organised, 
resistance  of  the  clergy,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  perilous 
course,  so  contrary  to  his  general  policy,  of  subjecting  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  laity.  Not  only  were  concubinary  priests — 
a  term  which  was  now  made  to  include  also  those  who  had 
openly  married — forbidden  to  serve  at  the  altar  and  threatened 
with  actual  deposition  in  cases  of  contumacy,  but  the  laity  were 
warned  against  attending  mass  said  by  "  any  priest  certainly 
known  to  keep  a  concubine  or  subintrodueta." 1 

But  these  heroic  measures  soon  caused  serious  embarrassment. 
If  the  laity  were  to  stand  aloof  from  ofi  incontinent  priests, 
while  (as  the  most  orthodox  churchmen  constantly  complained) 
many  priests  were  still  incontinent,  then  this  could  only  resort  in 
estranging  large  bodies  of  the  laity  from  the  sacraments  of  the 
church.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  soften  a  policy 
which  to  the  lay  mind  might  imply  that  the  virtue  of  a  sacrament 
was  weakened  by  the  vices  of  its  ministers;  and,  whereas  Peter 
Lombard  (d.  11 60)  concludes  that  no  excommunicated  priest 
can  effect  transubstanllation,  St  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274) 
agrees  with  all  the  later  Schoolmen  in  granting  him  that  power, 
though  to  the  peril  of  his  own  soul  •  For,  by  the  last  quarter  of 
the  13th  century,  the  struggle  had  entered  upon  a  new  phase. 
The  severest  measures  had  been  tried,  especially  against  the 
priests'  unhappy  partners.  As  early  as  the  council  of  Augsburg 
(952)  these  were  condemned  to  be  scourged,  while  Led  II.  and 
Urban  II.,  at  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Amalfi  (1051,  1089), 

1  Opusc  xvti.  praef.  The  saint's  evidence  is  carefully  Weighed 
by  Dresdner  (l.e!),  especially  on  pp.  309  ft",  and  321  ft". 

*  Even  Pope  Innocent  HI.  was  compelled  to  decide  that  priests 
who  had  kept  rwoor  more  concubines,  successively  or  simultaneously, 
did  not  thereby  incur  the  disabilities  which  attended  digamists: 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  layman  who  had  contracted  two  lawful 
marriages  and  then  proceeded  to  ordination  on  the  death  of  his 
second  wife,  could  be  absolved  only  by  the  pope;  whereas  the 
concubinary  priest,  "  as  a  man  branded  with  simple  fornication," 
might  receive  a  valid  dispensation  from  his  own  bishop  (Letter  to 
archbishop  of  Lund  in  1212.  Regesl.  lib.  xvi.  cp.  118;  Mine. 
P.L.  ccxvt.  col.  914).  As  the  great  canonist  Graiian  remarked  on 
a  similar  decretal  of  Pope  Pelagius,  "  Here  is  a  case  where  lechery  has 
more  rights  at  law  than  has  chastity  "  (Decret.  p.  i.  dist.  xxxhr. 
c.  vii.  note  a). 

TThe  actual  originator  of  this  poh'cy  was  Nicholas  II..  probably 
at  HHdebrand's  suggestion;  but  the  decree  remained  practically 
a  dead  letter  until  Gregory's  accession. 

•  Peter  Lombard,  Stntent.  Kb.  iv.  dist.  13,  Aquinas,  Summa 
TJuol.  pars  iii.  Q.  Ixxxiii.  art.  7,  9. 
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adsuuged  them  to  actual  slavery.'  Such  enactment*  naturally 
defeated  their  own  purpose.  More  m  done  by  the  gentler 
missionary  seal  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  the  early 
13th  century;  but  St  Thomas  Aquinas  had  seen  half  a  centnry 
"    rnandtu 


as  much  aa  postible  the  di 


if  Nicholas  II.  His 
d  publicly  that  be 
himself  and  his  fellow-friars  were  often  compelled  to  hold  their 
tongues  about  the  evil  clergy;  partly  because,  even  If  one  were 
expelled,  another  equally  worthless  would  probably  take  his 
place,  but  "  perhaps  principally  leal,  If  the  people  altogether  lost 
faith  in  the  dorgy,  heretics  should  arise  and  draw  the  people  to 
themselves  as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd,  and  make  heretics  of 
them,  boasting  that,  as  it  were  by  our  own  testimony,  the  clergy 
were  so  vile  that  none  need  obey  them  or  care  for  thfir  teaching."' 
In  other  passsgra  of  his  murks  St  Bonavcnturn  tells  us  plainly 
how  little  had  as  yet  been  gamed  by  suppressing  clerical 
marriages;  and  the  evidence  of  orthodox  and  distinguished 
churchmen  lor  the  next  three  centuries  is  equally  decisive. 
Alvares  Pebtyo,  a.  Spanish  bishop  and  papa]  penitentiary,  wrote 
in  1JJ1, "  The  clergy  sin  commonly  in  these  following  ways  .  .  . 
fourthly,  in  that  they  live  very  incontinently,  and  would  that 
they  had  never  promised  continence  f  especially  in  Spain  and 
southern  Italy,  In  which  provinces  the  sons  of  the  laity  are 
scarcely  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  clergy,"  Cardinal 
Pierre  d'Ailly  pleaded  before  the  council  of  Constance  in  lit; 
for  the  reform  of  "  that  most  scandalous  cuslom,  or  rather  abuse, 
whereby  many  [clergy)  fear  not  to  keep  concubines  in  public."' 
Meanwhile,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  custom  of  open 
marriage  among  clergy  in  holy  orders  (priests,  deacons  and 
subdeacons)  was  gradually  stamped  out.  A  series  of  synods, 
from  the  early  uth  century  onwards,  declared  such  marriages 
to  be  not  only  unlawful,  but.nuH  and  void  in  themselves.  Yet 
the  custom  lingered  sporadically  in  Germany  and  England  until 
the  last  few  years  of  the  13th  century,  though  it  seems  to  have 
died  out  earlier  in  France  and  Italy.  There  was  also  a  short- 
bved  attempt  to  declare  that  even  a  clerk  in  lower  orders  should 
lose  his  clerical  privileges  on  Ins  marriage;  but  Boniface  VIII. 
in  1300  definitely  permitted  such  marriages  under  the  already- 
quoted  conditions  of  the  Apostolic  Canons;  in  these  cases, 
however,  a  bishop's  licence  was  required  to  enable  the  cleric 
to  officiate  in  church,  and  the  episcopal  registers  show  that  the 
diocesans  frequently  insisted  on  the  celibacy  of  perish -clerks. 
As  the  middle  ages  drew  to  a  close,  earnest  churchmen  were 
compelled  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
krt  the  priests  marry  than  to  continue  a  system  under  which 
concubinage  was  even  licensed  in  some  districts.4  Serious  pro- 
posals were  nude  to  reintroduce  clerical  marriage  at  the  great 
>l  ea 
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m  der  Hardt.  Conslanlunsii  Ccnalii 
gular  sale  of  licences  by  bishops  and  1 


*  This  more  or  less  regular  sale  of  licences  by  bishops  and  arch- 
deacons flourished  from  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  16th  century; 
see  index  to  Lea,  i.P.  "  Licences."  Dr  Lea  has.  however,  omitted 
the  most  striking  authority  of  all.  Gaseoiene.  the  most  distinguished 
Onford  chancellor  of  hii  day,  writing  about  1450  of  John  de  la  Bern, 
then  bishop  of  St  Davids.  isayi>  that  hi-  had  refused  to  separate  the 

reason,  "  foMht^yo™  ishop  should  lose  it*  400  tmrkstrWcrt  I 

Zaa.fir.ed  Rogers,  p.  36).     Even  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  polemic 


willing  to  abandon  a  rule  for  which  the  saints  had  fought  during 
BO  many  centuries,  and  to  which  many  of  them  probably  attri- 
buted an  apostolic  origin.'  This  conservative  attitude-  was 
inevitably  strengthened  by  the  attacks  first  of  Lollard  and  then 
of  Lutheran  heretics;  and  Sir  Thomas  Mote  was  driven  to 
declare,  in  answer  to  Tyndele,  that  the  marriage  of  priests, 
being  essentially  nail  and  void,  "dehleth  the  priest  more  than 
double  or  treble  whoredom."  It  is  well  known  that  this  became 
one  of  the  most  violently  disputed  questions  at  the  Reformation, 
and  that  for  eight  years  it  was  felony  id  England  to  defend 
sacerdotal  marriage  as  permissible  by  the  law  of  God  (Statute 
oftheSixArticles,3iHen.VIII.c.i4).  The  diversity  of  practice 
on  this  point  drew  one  of  the  sharpest  lines  between  reformers 
and  orthodox,  until  the  disorders  introduced  by  these  religious 
tempted  the  ratter  to 


icence  of  their  rivals.'    This  m 


ibtaln  from  Paul  III.  dispensi 
dominions;  and  his  successor  Ferdinand,  with  the  equally 
Catholic  sovereigns  of  France,  Bavaria  and  Poland,  pleaded 
strongly  at  the  council  of  Trent  (154s)  for  rsermissiVE  marriage. 
The  council,  after  some  hesitation,  took  the  contrary  course, 
and  in  the  nth  canon  of  its  24th  session  it  erected  sacerdotal 
celibacy  practically,  if  not  formally,  into  an  article  of  faith. 
:ph  II.  reopened  the  question 
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narriage,  and  during  the  Terr 
celibacy  often  exposed  a  priest  to  suspicion  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Republic;  but  the  better  part  of  the  clergy  steadily  resisted 
this  innovation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  1%  were 
married.  The  Old  Catholics  adopted  the  principle  of  sacerdotal 
marriage  in  r8>S. 

The  working  of  the  system  in  modern  times  is  perhaps  too 
controversial  a  question  to  be  discussed  here;  but  one  or  two 
points  may  be  noted  on  which  all  fairly  well  informed  writers 
would  probably  agree.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  always  owed  much  of  their  influence  to 
their  celibacy,  and  that  in  many  cases  this  influence  has  been 
most  justly  earned  by  the  celibate's  devotion  to  an  unworldly 
idoaL  Again,  the  most  adverse  critics  would  admit  that  much 
was  done  by  the  counter-Reformation,  and  that  modem  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  on  this  point  is  considerably  superior  to  that 
of  the  middle  ages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  authorities 
of  undoubted  orthodoxy  am  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  not  free 
from  serious  risks  even  in  these  days  of  easy  publicity  and 
stringent  civil  discipline.'  Lastly,  statistical  research  has 
shown  that  the  children  of  the  married  British  clergy  have  been 
distinguished  far  beyond  their  mem  numerical  proportion.1 

AuTnontTTBS.— Henry  Charles  Lea,  History  cf  Saurdotol  CrlHtcf 


3  vol,),  is 


llrsi  and  best  work  or.  .„ 
»i «  important  matter  omitted  by  Dr  Lea 
in/iiamnr  dtr  rmnxtrnin  Ekihniknt  hy 
..  :on  and  August  in  Theiner.  which  was  put 
on  the  Roman  /infer,  rli.mgli  Anp.inn  afterwards  lici-jnie  archivist 
at  the  Vatican  (Altenbure,  idiS,  1  vols.).  The  history  of  monastic 
celibacy  has   not  yet  been  fully  treated  anywhere;  the  most  im- 

Krtant  evidence  of  the  episcopal  registers  is  either  still  in  MS.  or 
s  been  published  arAv  in  .-.irr;i>araliv'-ly  recent  years.  The  roost 
leamedworlronelerir.il  celibacy  I  rum  tin-  slrirtly  conservative  point 
of  view  is  that  o(  Frukceco  Anionic  forcaria,  Sofia  Palakia.  ttl 


in  the  nth  century  to  St  Ulrich  of  Augshurg  (i.  171). 

•  Janssen.  Ccsth.  d.  dtulscht*  Voliei,  itrh  ed.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  4)3. 
4,  0:  434.  Lea  ji.  roc,,  504  ff. 

church  synods  and  onbodni  disciplinary  writers  ol  modern  tiroes. 
i  ■  Havelock  Ellis.  A  Siudy  ■-/  M.-ihjl,  iWui  (London.  1904,  p.  80), 

whicnVls'rn^t'usuany  classed™  srcTniid  that  trw  emlneM  ctmdren 

of  the  clergy  Considerably  outnumber   those  of   lawyers,   doctors 
and  army  officer*  put  together."    Mr  Ellis  points  our,  however,  that 
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eonclosions  are  set  aside  by  the  abbe  E.  Vacaadard  in  his  cootribu- 
tion  to  the  Dictionnaire  it  thiologie  calholique  (vol.  ii.  art.  "  Celibat 
ccclesiastique  ").  (G.G.Co.) 

CELL  (from  Lat  cdla,  probably  from  an  Indo-European  kal 
—seen  in  Lat  celare,  to  hide;  another  suggestion  connects  the 
word  with  Lat.  cera,  wax,  taking  the  original  meaning  to  refer 
to  the  noneycomb),  in  its  earliest  application  a  small  detached 
room  in  a  building,  particularly  a  small  monastic  house  (see 
Abbey),  generally  in  the  country,  belonging  to  large  conventual 
buildings,  and  intended  for  change  of  air  for  the  monks,  as  well 
as  places  to  reside  in  to  look  after  the  lands,  vassals,  &c  Thus 
Tyncmouth  was  a  cell  to  St  Albans;  Ashwell,  Herts,  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  term  was  also  used  of  the  small  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  monks,  or  a  small  apartment  used  by  the 
anchorite  or  hermit.  This  use  still  survives  in  the  application  to 
the  small  separate  chambers  in  a  prison  (q.v,)  in  which  prisoners 
are  confined.  The  word  is  applied  to  various  small  compartments 
which  build  up  a  compound  structure  such  as  &  honeycomb, 
to  the  minute  compartments  in  a  tissue,  &c.  More  particularly 
the  word  is  used,  in  electrical  science,  of  the  single  constituent 
compartments  of  a  voltaic  battery  {q.v J,  and  in  biology  of  the* 
living  units  of  protoplasm  of  which  plants  and  animals  are 
composed  (see  Cytology). 

CELLA,  in  architecture,  the  Latin  name  for  the  sanctuary  of 
a  Roman  temple,  corresponding  with  the  naos  of  the  Greek 
temple.  In  the  Etruscan. temples,  according  to  Vitruvius,  there 
were  three  cellas,  side  by  side;  and  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
built  by  Hadrian  at  Rome  there  were  two  cellas,  -both  enclosed, 
however,  in  a  single  peristyle. 

CELLARET  (i.e.  little  cellar),  strictly  that  portion  of  a 
sideboard  which  is  used  for  holding  bottles  and  decanters,  so 
called  from  a  cellar  (which  in  general  may  be  any  underground 
unlighted  apartment)  being  commonly  used  for  keeping  wine. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  drawer,  divided  into  compartments  lined  with 
sine,  and  sometimes  a  cupboard,  but  still  an  integral  part  of 
the  sideboard.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  the 
sideboard  was  in  process  of  evolution  from  a  side-table  with 
drawers  into  the  large  and  important  piece  of  furniture  which 
it  eventually  became,  the  cellaret  was  a  detached  receptacle.  It 
was  most  commonly  of  mahogany  or  rosewood,  many-sided  or 
even  octagonal,  and  occasionally  oval,  bound  with  broad  bands 
of  brass  and  lined  with  zinc  partitions  to  hold  the  ice  for  cooling 
wine.  Sometimes  a  tap  was  fixed  in  the  lower  part  for  drawing  off 
the  water  from  the  melted  ice.  Cellarets  were  usually  placed 
under  the  sideboard,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  handsome  and  well- 
proportioned;  but  as  the  artistic  impulse  which  created  .the 
great  18th-century  English  school  of  furniture  died  away, 
their  form  grew  debased,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  English 
Empire  fashion,  which  drew  its  inspiration  from  a"  bastard 
classicism,  they  assumed  the  shape  of  sarcophagi  incongruously 
mounted  with  lions'  heads  and  daw-feet.  Hepplewhite  called 
them  "  gardes  du  vin  ";  they  are  now  nearly  always  known  as 
H  wine-coolers." 

CELLE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  Aller,  near  its  junction 
whh  the  Fuse  and  the  Lachte,  23  m.  N.E.  of  Hanover,  on  the 
main  Lehrte-Hamburg  railway.  Pop.  (1005)  21,40a  Tuetown 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  five  Protestant  churches,  among  the 
latter  the  town-church  with  the  burial  vault  of  the  dukes  of 
Lttneburg-Ceile.  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
wife  of  the  elector  George  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of 
England,  and  those  of  Caroline  Matilda,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Christian  VII.  of  Denmark  and  sister  of  George  III.  of  England, 
who  resided  here  from  1772  until  her  death  in  1775.  The  most 
interesting  building  in  Celle  is  the  former  ducal  palace,  begun 
in  1485  in  Late  Gothic  style,  but  with  extensive  Renaissance 
additions  of  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  building  of  the 
court  of  appeal  (Oberlandcsgericht),  with  a  valuable  library  of 
60,000  volumes  and  many  MSS.,  including  a  priceless  copy  of 
the  Sockscnspiegd,  the  museum  and  the  hall  of  the  estates 
tLandsckaflshaus)  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woollen  yarn,  tobacco,  biscuits,  umbrellas  and  printers* 


ink,  and  a  lively  trade  is  carried  on  in  wax,  honey,  wool  and 
timber.  Celle  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  superior 
courts  of  Aurich,  Dermoid,  Gdltingen,  Hanover,  Hildesheim, 
Luneburg,  Osnabruck,  Stade  and  Verden.  Founded  in  1292, 
the  town  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Luneburg-CeUe/ 
a  cadet  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  from  the  14th 
century  until  1705. 
See  Denning,  Goschichte  d*r  Stajit  Celle  (Celle,  1891). 

CELLIER,  ALFRED  (1844-1891),  English  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  Hackney  on  the  1st  of  December  1844.  From  1855 
to  i860  he  was  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James  s, 
under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  where  Arthur  Sullivan  was 
one  of  his  youthful  colleagues.  His  first  appointment  was  that 
of  organist  at  All  Saints'  church,  Blackheath  (1862).  In  x866 
he  succeeded  Dr  Chipp  as  director  of  the  Ulster  Hall  concerts, 
Belfast,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  conductor  of  the  Belfast 
Philharmonic  Society.  In  1868  be  returned  to  London  as 
organist  of  St  Alban's,  Holborn.  From  187 1  to  2875  he  vu 
conductor  at  the  Prince's  theatre,  Manchester;  and  from  1877 
to  1879  at  various  London  theatres.  During  this  period  he  com- 
posed many  comic  operas  and  operettas,  of  which  the  most 
successful  was  The  Sultan  of  Mocha,  which  was  produced  at 
Manchester  in  1874,  in  London  at  the  St  James's  theatre  in 
1876,  and  revived  at  the  Strand  theatre  in  1887.  In  1880  Cellier 
visited  America,  producing  a  musical  version  of  Longfellow's 
Masque  of  Pandora  at  Boston  (1881).  In  1883  his  setting  of 
Gray's  Elegy  in  the  form  of  a  cantata  was  produced  at  the  Leeds 
Festival.  In  1886  he  won  the  great  success  of  his  life  in  Dorothy, 
a  comic  opera  written  to  a  libretto  by  B.  C.  Stephenson,  which 
was  produced  at  the  Gaiety  theatre  on  the  25  th  of  September 
1886,  and,  transferred  first  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  theatre  and 
subsequently  to  the  Lyric  theatre,  ran  until  April  1889.  Doris 
(1889),  and  The  Mountebanks,  which  was  produced  in  January 
1892,  a  few  days  after  the  composer's  death,  were  less  successful. 
Cellier  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  He 
had  little  of  the  hitter's  humour  and  vivacity,  but  he  was  a  fertile 
melodist,  and  his  writing  is  invariably  distinguished  by  elegance 
and  refinement.  He  died  in  Ixtndop  on  the  28th  of  December 
1891. 

CELLINI,  BBNVENUtO  (1500-1571),  Italian  artist,  metal 
worker  and  sculptor,  was  born  in  Florence,  where  his  family, 
originally  landowners  in  the  Val  d'Ambra,  had  for  three  genera- 
tions been  settled.  His  father;  Giovanni  Cellini,  was  a  musiciaa 
and  artificer  of  musical  instruments;  he  married  Maria  Lisabetta 
GranaccJ,  and  eighteen  years  elapsed  before,  they  had  any 
progeny.  Benvcnuto  (meaning  "  Welcome ")  was  the  third 
child.  The  father  destined  him  for  the  same  profession  aa 
himself,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  his  inclination  for  design 
and  metal  work.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
youthful  predilection  had  become  too  strong  to  be  roasted* 
and  his  father  reluctantly  gave  consent  to  his  being  apprenticed 
to  a  goldsmith,  Antonio  di  Sandro,  named  Marcone.  He  bad 
already  attracted 'some  notice  in  his  native  place,  when,  being 
implicated  in  a  fray  with  some  of  his  companions,  he  was  banished 
for  six  months  to  Siena,  where  he  worked  for  Francesco  Castoro, 
a  goldsmith;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where  he 
became  a  more  accomplished  flute-player  and  made  progress  in 
the  goldsmith's  art.  After  visiting  Pisa,  and  after  twice  resettling 
for  a  while  In  Florence  (where  he  was  visited  by  the  sculptor 
Torrigiano,  who  unsuccessfully  suggested  his  accompanying 
him  to  England),  he  decamped  to  Rome,  aged  nineteen.  His 
first  attempt  at  his  craft  here  was  a  silver  casket,  followed  by 
some  silver  candlesticks,  and  later  by  a  vase  for  the  bishop  of 
Salamanca,  which  introduced  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
Pope  Clement  VII.;  likewise  at  a  later  date  one  of  his  celebrated 
works,  the  gold  medallion  of  "  Leda  and  the  Swan," — the  head 
and  torso  of  Leda  cut  in  hard  stone— executed  for  Gonfalonier* 
Gabbriello  Cesarino,  which  is  now  in  the  Vienna  museum;  he 
also  reverted  to  music,  practised  flute-playing,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  pope's  court-musicians.  In  the  attack  upon  Rome  by 
the  constable  de  Bourbon,  which  occurred  immediately  after,  is 
1 527,  the  bravery  and  address  of  Cellini  proved  of  signal  service 
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tftbfc  pontiff;  if  we  may  believe  U4  own*  accounts,  his  was  the 
vrry  hand  which  shot  the  Bourbon  dead,  and  he  afterwards  killed 
Philibert,  prince  of  Orange.  His  exploits  paved  the  way  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Florentine  magistrates,  and  his  return 
shortly  after  to  his  native  place.  Here  he  assiduously  devoted 
mmsetf  Co  the  execution  of  medals,  the  most  famous  of  which 
(executed  a  short  while  later)  are  "  Hercules  and  the  Nemean 
|»k>n,"  in  gold  repousse  work,  and  "  Atlas  supporting  the  Sphere," 
in  chased  gold,  the  latter  eventually  falling  into  the  possession  of 
Francis  L  From  Florence  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  and  thence  again  to  Florence  and  to  Rome,  where  he 
pas  employed  not  only  in  the  working  of  jewelry,  but  also  in 
she  execution  of  dies  for  private  medals  and  for  the  papal  mint. 
Herein  15*0  he  avenged  a  brother's  death  by  slaying  the  slayer; 
and  shortly  afterwards  had  to  flee  to  Naples  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  consequences  of  an  affray  with  a  notary,  Ser  Benedetto, 
whom  he  wounded.  Through  the  influence  of  several  of  the 
cardinab  he  obtained  a  pardon;  and  on  the  elevation  of  Paul 
HI.  to  the  pontifical  throne  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former 
position  of  favour,  notwithstanding  a  fresh  homicide  of  a  gold- 
smith which  he  had  committed  more  by  accident  than  of  malice 
prepense  in  the  interregnum.  Once  more  the  plots  of  Pierluigi 
Farnese,  a  natural  son  of  Paul  IIL,  led  to  his  retreat  from  Rome 
to  Florence  and  Venice,  and  once  more  he  was  restored  with 
greater  honour  than  before*  On  returning  from  &  visit  to  the 
court  of  Francis  I.,  being  now  aged  thirty-seven,  he  was  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  (apparently  false)  of  having  embezzled 
during  the  war  the  gems  of  the  pontifical  tiara;  he  remained 
name  while  confined  in  the  castle  of  Sent*  Angelo,  escaped,  was 
recaptured,  and  treated  with  great  severity,  and  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  death  on  the  scaffold.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
released  at  the  intercession  of  Pierluigi's  wife,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  the  Cardinal  d'  Este  of  Fcrrara,  to  whom  he  presented  a 
splendid  cup.  For  a  while  after  this  he  worked  at  the  court  of 
Francis  L  at  Fontainebleau  and  in  Paris;  but  he  considered  the 
ducbesse  d'£  tarn  pes  to  be  set  against  him,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  king's  favourites,  whom  he  would  not  stoop  to  conciliate 
and  could  not  venture  to  silence  by  the  sword,  as  he  had  silenced 
has  enemies  in  Rome,  led  him,  after  about  five  years  of  laborious 
and  sumptuous  work,  and  of  continually-recurring  jealousies  and 
violences,  to  retire  in  154s  in  disgust  to  Florence,  where  he 
employed  his  time  in  works  of  art,  and  exasperated  his  temper 
In  rivalries  with  the  uneasy-natured  sculptor  Baccio  Bandinelli. 
The  neat  collision  between  the  two  had  occurred  several  years 
before  when  Pope  Clement  VII.  commissioned  Cellini  to  mint 
his  coinage.  Now,  in  an  altercation  before  Duke  Cosimo, 
pandinelli  insultingly  stigmatized  Benvenuto  as  guilty  of  gross 
Immorality;  in  his  autobiography  Cellini  rather  repels  than 
klenies  the  charge,  but  he  certainly  repels  it  with  demonstrative 
Sand  grotesque  vivacity.  Two  somewhat  similar  charges  had 
been  made  ere  this:  one  in  Paris,  which  he  braved  out  in  court 
I— the  other,  in  Florence,  was  a  mere  private  quarrel,,  and  perhaps 
undeserving  of  attention.  During  the  war  with  Siena  Cellini 
(was  appointed  to  strengthen  the  defences  of.  his  native  city, 
and,  though  rather  shabbily  treated  by  his  ducal  patrons,  he 
continued  to  gain  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  the 
fcnagnificent  works  which  he  produced.  He  died  in  Florence  in 
{1571,  unmarried,  and  leaving  no  posterity,  and  was  buried  with 

rat  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata.  He  had  supported 
Florence  a  widowed  sister  and  her  six  daughters. 
•  Besides  the  works  in  gold  and  silver  which  have  been  adverted 
ito,  Cellini  executed  several  pieces  of  sculpture  on  a  grander  scale. 
fThe  most  distinguished  of  these  is  the  bronze  group  of  "  Perseus 
holding  the  head  of  Medusa,"  a  work  (first  suggested  by  Duke 
jCosimo  de'  Media)  now  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  full 
W  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  grandeur  of  a  terrible  beauty,  one 
of  the  most  typical  and  unforgettable  monuments  of  the  Italian 
(Renaissance.  The  casting  of  this  great  work  gave  Cellini  the 
{utmost  trouble  and  anxiety;  and  its  completion  was  hailed  with 
rapturous  homage  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  original  relief 
from  the  foot  of  the  pedestal — Perseus  and  Andromeda — is  in 
.the  Barf  etto,  and  replaced  by  a  cast 


Not  less  characteristic  of  its  splendidly  gifted  and  barbarically 
untameable  author  are  the  autobiographical  memoirs  which  he 
composed,  beginning  them  in  Florence  in  1558, — a  production 
of  the  utmost  energy,  directness  and  racy  animation,  setting  forth 
one  of  the  most  singular  careers  in  all  the  annals  of  fine  art 
His  amours  and  hatreds,  his  passions  and  delights,  his  love  of 
the  sumptuous  and  the  exquisite  in  art,  his  self -applause  and  self* 
assertion,  running  now  and  again  into  extravagances  which  it  is 
impossible  to  credit,  and  difficult  to  set  down  as  strictly  conscious 
falsehoods,  make  this  one  of  the  most  singular  and  fascinating 
books  in  existence.  Here  we  read,  not  only  of  the  strange  and 
varied  adventures  of  which  we  have  presented  a  hasty  sketch, 
but  of  the  devout  complacency  with  which  Cellini  could  con- 
template a  satisfactorily  achieved  homicide;  of  the  legion  of 
devils  which  he  and  a  conjuror  evoked  in  the  Colosseum,  after  one 
of  bis  not  innumerous  mistresses  had  been  spirited  away  from 
him  by  her  mother;  of  the  marvellous  halo  of  light  which  he 
found  surrounding  his  head  at  dawn  and  twilight  after  his  Roman 
imprisonment,  and  his  supernatural  visions  and -angelic  protection 
during  that  adversity;  and  of  his  being  poisoned  on  two  several 
occasions.  If  he  is  unmeasured  in  abusing  some  people,  he  is 
also  unlimited  in  praising  others.  The  autobiography  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  by  J.  A.  Symonds, 
and  by  A.  Macdonald.  Cellini  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  gold, 
smith's  art,  on  sculpture,  and  on  design  (translated  by  C  R. 
Ashbee,  1809). 

Among  his  works  of  art  not  already  mentioned,  many  of  which 
have  perished,  were  a  colossal  Mars  for  a  fountain  at  Fontaine- 
bleau and  the  bronzes  of  the  doorway,  coins  for  the  Papal  and 
Florentine  states,  a  Jupiter  in  silver  of  life  size,  and  a  bronze 
bust  of  Bindo  Altovfti.  The  works  of  decorative  art  are,  speaking 
broadly,  rather  florid  than  chastened  in  style. 

In  addition  to  the  bronze  statue  of  Perseus  and  the  medallions 
already  referred  to,  the  works  of  art  in. existence  to-day  executed 
by  him  are  the  celebrated  salt-cellar  made  for  Francis  I.  at  Vienna; 
a  medallion  of  Clement  VII.  in  commemoration  of  the  peace 
between  the  Christian  princes,  1530,  with  a  bust  of  the  pope  on 
the  reverse  and  a  figure  of  Peace  setting  fire  to  a  heap  of  arms 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  signed  with  the  artist's  name{ 
a  medal  of  Francis  I.  with  his  portrait,  also  signed;  and  a  medal 
of  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo.  Cellini,  while  employed  at  the  papal 
mint  at  Rome  during  the  papacy  of  Clement  VII.  and  later  of 
Paul  III.,  executed  the  dies  of  several  coins  and  medals,  some 
of  which  still  survive  at  this  now  defunct  mint.  He  was  also 
in  the  service  of  Alessandro  de'  Media,  first  duke  of  Florence, 
for  whom  he  executed  in  1535  a  forty-soldi  piece  with  a  bust 
of  the  duke  on  one  side  and  standing  figures  of  the  saints  Cosmo 
and  Damian  on  the  other.  Some  connoisseurs  attribute  to  his 
hand  several  plaques,  "  Jupiter  crushing  the  Giants,"  "  Fight 
between  Perseus  and  Pbinaeus,"  a  Dog,  &c. 

The  important  works  which  have  perished  include  the  uncom- 
pleted chalice  intended  for  Clement  VII.;  a  gold  cover  for  a 
prayer-book  as  a  gift  from  Pope  Paul  IIL  to  Charles  V., — both 
described  at  length  in  his  autobiography;  large  silver  statues  of 
Jupiter,  Vulcan  and  Mars,  wrought  for  Francis  I.  during  his 
sojourn  in  Paris;  a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  a  silver  cup  for 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrara.  The  magnificent  gold  "  button,"  or 
morse,  made  by  Cellini  for  the  cope  of  Clement  VIL,  the  com- 
petition for  which  is  so  graphically  described  in  his  autobiography, 
appears  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  Pius  VL,  with  many  other 
priceless  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  in  furnishing  the 
indemnity  of  30,000,000  francs  demanded  by  Napoleon  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  against  the  States  of  the  Church  in 
1797.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  pope  was  per- 
mitted to  pay  a  third  of  that  sum  in  plate  and  jewels.  Fortunately 
there  are  in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum  three  water- 
colour  drawings  of  this  splendid  morse  by  F.  Bertoli,  done  at  the 
instance  of  an  Englishman  named  Talman  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  The  obverse  and  reverse,  as  well  as  the  rim, 
are  drawn  full  size,  and  moreover  the  morse  with  the  precious 
stones  set  therein,  including  a  diamond  then  considered  the 
second  largest  in  the  world,  is  fully  described. 
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lb  an  individual— cdlulose 
proper,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a  chemical  individual — and  to 
a  group  of  substances,  the  celluloses  or  cellulose  group,  which 
constitute  In  infinitely  varied  forms  the  containing  envelope  of 
the  plant  cell.  They  are  complex  carbohydiatee,  or  "  ■accbaro- 
colloids  "  (ToUens),  and  are  resolved  by  ultimate  hydrolyi 


uton  fibre  mbatance,  and  is  obtainable  by 
treating  the  raw  fibre  with  boiling  dilute  alkalis,  followed  by 
chlorine  gas  or  bromine  water,  or  limply  by  alkaline  oridan  is. 
The  cellulose  thus  purified  Is  further  treated  with  dilute  acids, 
and  then  exhaustively  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Chemical 
filter-piper  (Swedish)  is  practically  pure  cellulose,  the  final 
purification  consisting  in  exhaustive  treatment  with  hydro- 
fluoric add  to  remove  silidous  inorganic  residues.  The  "  cellu- 
lose "  group,  however,  comprises  a  series  of  substances  which, 
while  presenting  the  characters  generally  similar  to  those  of 
cotton  cellulose,  also  exhibit  marked  divergences.  The  re- 
semblance* are  maintained  la  thdr  synthetical  rsactions;  but 
reactions  involving  the  decomposition  of  the  com  pier  show  many 
variations.  Foreiample,  cotton  cellulose  is  difficultly  bydrolysed; 
other  celluloses  are  more  or  less  readily  split  up  by  '" 


the  « 


and  galactose;  and  the  pentoses — xylose 
and  arablnose;  these  less  resistant  cell-wall  constituents  an 
termed  hemi-celluloses. 

The  celluloses  proper  are  essentially  non-nitrogenous,  though 
originating  in  the  cell  protoplasm.  The  cell-walls  of  the  lower 
cryptogams,  similarly  purified,  retain  a  notable  proportion 
— »-e-a-o%— of  constitutional  nitrogen.  When  hydrorysed 
these  fungoid  celluloses  yield,  in  addition  to  moooses,  glucosamine 
and  acetic  acid-  The  celluloses  of  the  phanerogams  are  generally 
associated,  in  a  degree  mrudngfrom  physical  mature  to  chemical 
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grouped  under  the  name  Utmsmt.  The  lignosw  cample*  reacts, 
by  its  unsaturated  groups,  with  the  halogens.  It  is  a  couple* 
containing  but  little  hydroxy!;  and  ia  of  relatively  high 
carbon  percentage  (js-o-j?-o%).  Cufc-osYaina  predosninare 
io  the  protective  coatings  of  pleat  organs,  and  are  character, 
ized  by  constituent  groups,  the  decomposition  products  of 
which  are  compounds  of  the  fatty  series,  and  also  waa  alcohohj 
adds,  cboiesterois,  be 

The  typical  pecto-cdlulose  is  the  flax  fibre,  U.  the  bast  fibrt 
of  the  flax  plant  {Limvw,  urUaUaintmm),  as  it  occurs  in  the 
plant,  or  as  the  commercial  textile  fibre  in  its  raw  state.  Rhea, 
or  ramie,  is  another  leading  fertile  fibre  in  which  the  cellulose 
occurs  associated  with  alkali-soluble  concerts!  csuroohydnuea. 
found  in  the  sterna  of  the  Uramiuese  (cereal 
o),  and  in  the  fibro-vaacttlar  bundles  ol  jnonocot yle- 
textile  and  rope-making  fibres.  They  are  the  chief 
ii  tbe  fleshy  parenchyma  of  fruits,  rabcis,  rhiaorm. 
es  find  their  chemical  representative  in  tbe  jute 
fibre.  They  constitute  the  woods,  and  are  therefore  of  lb* 
widest  distribution  and  the  highest  industrial  utility.  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  a  complex  having  all  the  chemical 
characteristics  of  a  ligno -cellulose  occurs  in  a  soluble  colloidal 
form  In  the  juice  of  the  white  currant.  The  formation  of  ligno- 
cellulose  is  tbe  chemical  equivalent  of  the  morphological  change 
of  the  plant  cell  known  as  "  ligni£cation."  The  typical  cuto- 
ecUuloscs  are  the  epidermal  tissues  of  all  growing  plants  Ol 
organs,  which  are  easily  detached  from  the  underlying  tissues 
which  it  is  their  function  to  protect.  To  subserve  this  function, 
they  are  extremely  resistant  to  the  attack  of  reagents.  The 
associated  groups  are  mostly  of  the  normal  saturated  series,  and 
of  very  high  molecular  weight. 

Ctllidoica  id  BaiaHical.-icinKe.~- The  elaboration  of  rdluJose,  i.e. 
of  the  cell  wails,  and  its  morphological  and  physiological  aspects 
are  discussed  ia  the  articles  Punts:  Phyiielety,  A*alamyt 
and  Cytology;  while  in  the  artide  Coal  tbe  part  played  by 
cellulose  in  the  formation  of  these  deposits  receives  treatment! 
hen  we  may  deal  with  its  general  relation  to  agriculture.  In  tbi 
analysis  of  fodder  plants  and  other  vegetable  produce,  lbs 
residue  obtained  after  successive  add  and  alkaline  hydrolysis  is 
tbe  "  crude  fibre  "  of  the  agricullum!  chemist,  and  Is  generally 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  actual  cetluloae  contents  of  tbe  m 
material.  We  give  In  tabular  form  the  nverage  percentage  of 
elude  fibre  in  typical  lood-stuSs  and  agricultural  producer- 


groups  in  a  complex-- »re  readily 
bydrolysed  by  weak  adds  to  the 
gelatinous  "  peetfc  adds  "  or  thdr 
salts.  LitHB-cellwlcK)  are  the 
substances  of  llgnrficd  tissue,  the 
eon-cellulose  constituents  of  which 

of  benxenoid  and  furfuroid  groups; 
and  although  essentially  complex. 
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'  The  above  figures  have  a  purely  empirical  value,  since  they 
represent  a  complicated  mixture  of  various  residues  derived  from 
the  Celluloses  and  compound  celluloses.  This  mixture  may  be 
further  resolved,  and  by  special  quantitative  methods  the  pro- 
portions of  actual  cellulose,  ttgno-ceUulose  and  cuto-ce&uloses 
estimated  (J.  K8nig,  Ber.t  1006,  39,  p.  3564).  The  figures  are 
taken  as  an  inverse  measure  of  digestibility;  at  the  same  time 
it  has  been  established  that  this  group  of  relatively  indigestible 
food  constituents  are  more  or  less  digestible  and  assimilable 
as  flesh  and  fat  producers.  The  percentage  or  coefficient  of 
digestibility  of  the  celluloses  of  the  more  important  food-stuffs — 

freen  fodder,  hay,  straw  and  grains — varies  from  20  to  75%. 
t  has  also  been  established  that  their  physiological  efficiency  is, 
under  certain  conditions,  quite  equal  to  that  of  starch. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indigestible  food  resi- 
dues, as  finally  voided  by  the  animal,  have  played  an  important 
mechanical  part  as  an  aid  to  digestion  of  those  constituents 
more  readily  attacked  in  the  digestive  tract  of  animals.  They 
are  further  an  important  factor  of  the  agricultural  cycle.  Re- 
turned to  the  soil  as  "  farm-yard  manure,"  mixed  with  other 
Cellulosic  matter  which  has  served  as  Utter,  they  add  "  fibre  " 
to  the  soil  and,  as  a  mechanical  diluent  of  the  mineral  soil 
components,  maintain  this  in  a  more  open  condition,  penetrable 
by  the  atmospheric  gases,  and  promoting  distribution  of  moisture. 
Further  by  creaking  down,  with  production  of  "humus,"  a 
Complex  of  colloidal  "  unsaturated  "  bodies  of  acid  function, 
they  fulfil  important  chemical  functions  by  interaction  with  the 
mineral  soil  constituents. 

Chemistry  of  Cellulose.— Purified  cotton  cellulose,  which  is  the 
definitive  prototype  of  the  cellulose  group  or  series,  is  a  complex 
of  monoses  or  trTcir  *'  residues."  It  is  resolved^  by  solution  in 
sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  esters  thus 
produced  into  dextrose.  This  fundamental  fact  with  its  ele- 
mentary composition,  most  simply  expressed  by  the  formula 
CHpOb,  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  poryan hydride  of 
dextrose.  Forming,  as  it  does,  simple  esters  in  the  ratio  of  the 
reacting  hydroxy  Is  30H:  C«HtoO*,  and  taking  into  account  its 
direct  converson  into  w-brom- methyl  furfural  (Fcnton)  a 
Constitutional  formula  has  been  proposed  by  A.  G.  Green  (Zcit. 
Farb.  Textil  Chan.  3,  pp.  97  and  309  (1904)),  which  is  a  useful 

generalization  of  its  reactions,  and  its  ultimate  relations  to  the 

CH(OH)CHCH(OH) 
simpler  carbohydrates,  viz.,    J  >0    >0         Green  con- 

CH(OH)CHCH, 
siders,  moreover,  that  a  group  thus  formulated  may  consistently 
represent  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  reacting  unit,  but  that 
unit  of  larger  dimensions,  if  postulated,  is  easily  derived  from  the 
above  by  oxygen  Unkings. 
From  another  point  of  view  the  unit  group  has  been  formu- 
/CH(OH)-CH(OH) 
IftedasCQ  >CHt.  the  main  linking  of  such  units  in  the 

^CH(OH)-CH(OH) 

complex  taking  place  as  between  their  respective  CO  and  CH| 
groups  in  the  alternativeenolic  formCH— C(OH).  This  viewgives 
expression  to  the  genetic  relations  of  the  celluloses  to  the  ligno- 
celluloses,  to  the  tendency  to  carbon  condensation  as  in  the 
formation  of  coals,  and  pseudo-carbons,  to  the  relative  resistance 
Ctf  cellulose  to  hydrolysis,  and  its  other  points  of  differentiation 
from  starch,  and  more  particularly  to  the  ketonic  character  of  its 
Carbon yl  (CO)  groups,  which  is  also  more  in  harmony  with  the 
experimental  facts  established  by  Fenton  as  to  the  production  of 
methyl  furfural. 

The  probability,  however,  is  that  no  simple  molecular  formula 
adequately  represents  the  constitution  of  cellulose  as  it  actually 
exists  or  indeed  reacts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  cellulose  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  a  condition  of 
matter  analogous  to  that  of  a  saline  electrolyte  in  solution,  i.e. 
as  a  complex  of  molecular  aggregates,  and  of  residues  (of  monose 
groups)  having  distinct  and  opposite  polarities;  such  a  complex 
Is  essentially  labile  and  its  configuration  will  change  progressively 
under  reaction.  The  exposition  of  thisview  is  the  subject  of 
4  publication  by  Cross  and  Bevan  {Researches  oH  Cellulose,  n. 
{906).    The  main  purpose  is  to  give  full  effect  to  the  colloidal 


characteristics  of  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  with  reference  to 
the  modern  theory  of  the  colloidal  state  as  involving  a  particular 
internal  equilibrium  of  amphoteric  electrolytes. 

The  typical  cellulose  is  a  white  fibrous  substance  familiar  to 
us  in  the  various  forms  of  bleached  cotton.  Other  fibrous  ceUu- 
loses  are  equally  characteristic  as  to  form  and  appearance,  e.g. 
bleached  flax,  hemp,  ramie.  It  is  hygroscopic,  absorbing  6  to 
7%  its  weight  of  moisture  from  the  air.  When  dry,  it  is  an 
electrical  insulator,  and  has  a  specific  inductive  capacity  of 
about  7:  when  wetted  it  is  a  conductor,  and  manifests  electro- 
lytic phenomena.1  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  ordinary 
solvents;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  a  40-50%  solution  of  zinc 
chloride,  and  in  ammoniacal  solutions  of  copper  oxide  (3% 
CuO,  15%  NHj):  from  these  solutions  it  is  obtained  as  a  highly 
hydrated,  gelatinous  precipitate,  from  the  former  by  dilution  or 
addition  of  alcohol,  from  the  latter  by  acidification;  these  solu- 
tions have  important  industrial  application.  Projected  or  drawr 
into  a  precipitating  solution  they  may  be  solidified  continuously 
to  threads  of  various,  but  controlled  dimensions:  the  regenerated 
cellulose,  now  amorphous,  in  its  finer  dimensions  is  known  as 
artificial  silk  or  lustra-cellulose.  These  forms  of  cellulose  retain 
the  general  characters  of  the  original  fibrous  and  "  natural  " 
celluloses.  In  composition  they  differ  somewhat  by  combination 
with  water  (of  hydration),  which  they  retain  in  the  air-dry  con- 
dition. They  also  further  combine  with  an  increased  proportion 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  viz.  up  to  10-11%  of  their  weight 

Derivatives. — Important  derivatives-  are  the  esters  or  ethereal 
salts  of  both  inorganic  and  organic  acids,  cellulose  behaving  as  an 
alcohol,  the  highest  esters  indicating  that  it  reacts  as  a  trihydric 
alcohol  of  the  formula  *(C«HtOi(OH)  J.  The  nitrates  result  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  either  alone  or  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid:  the  normal  dinitrate  represents  a 
definite  stage  in  the  series  of  nitrates,  and  the  ester  at  this  point 
manifests  the  important  property  of  solubility  in.  various  alco- 
holic solvent?,  notably  ether-alcohol.  Such  nitrates  are  the 
basis  of  coUodion,  of  artificial  silk  by  the  processes  of  Chardonnct 
and  Lehner,  and  of  ceUuloid  or  xylonite.  Higher  nitrates  are 
also  obtainable  up  to  the  limit  of  the  trinitrate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  ether  or  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  nitroglycerin,  nitrobenzene 
and  other  solvents.  These  higher  nitrates  are  the  basis  of  the 
most  important  modern  explosives. 

Cellulose  reacts  directly  with  acetic  anhydride  to  form  low 
esters;  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  the  reaction  proceeds 
to  higher  limits;  the  triacetate  is  soluble  in  chloroform.  The 
acid  sulphuric  ester,  QUO^SOJI)!,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  but  its  relation  to  the  original  cellulose  is  doubt- 
ful. The  monobenzoate  and  dibenzoate  are  formed  by  benzoyl 
chloride  reacting  on  alkali-cellulose  (see  below).  CeUulose 
xanthates  are  obtained  from  carbon  bisulphide  and  alkaU* 
cellulose;  these  are  water  soluble  derivatives  and  the  basis  of 
"  viscose,1'  and"  of  important  industries.  Mixed  esters— aceto- 
sulphate,  aceto-benzoatc,  nitrobenzoyl  nitrates,  aceto-nitro* 
sulphates — have  also  been  investigated. 

Cellulose  (cotton),  when  treated  with  a  15-20%  caustic 
soda  solution,  gives  the  compound  C«H»Oi-H#'2NaOH. 
alkali-cellulose,  the  original  riband-like  form  with  reticulated 
walls  of  the  cellulose  being  transformed  into  a  smooth-walled 
cylinder.  The  structural  changes  in  the  ultimate  fibre  deter- 
mine very  considerable  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  fabrics  so 
treated.  The  reactions  and  structural  changes  were  investigated 
by  J.  Mercer,  and  are  kr.own  generally  as  *'  mercerizatlon."  In 
recent  years  a  very  large  industry  in  "mercerized"  fabrics 
(cotton)  lias  resulted  from  the  observation  that  if  the  shrinkages 
of  the  yarns  and  fabrics  be  antagonized  by.  mechanical  means, 
a  very  high  lustre  Is  developed. 

Similar,  but  less  definite  compounds,  are  formed  with  the 
oxides  of  lead,  manganese,  barium,  iron,  aluminium  and 
chromium.  These  derivatives,  which  also  find  industrial  applica- 
tions in  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  fabrics,  differ  but  Uttle  in 

1  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.J.  Bevan,  Joi*r.  Chem.Soc.,  1805,  67,  p.  449; 
C.  R.  Darling.  Jour.  Faraday  Soc.  I904;  A.  Campbell,  Traits.  Ray. 
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appearance  f  torn  the  original  cellulose,  and  are  without  influence 
on  its  essential  characteristics. 

Decompositions. — Hydrolysis:— By  solution  in  sulphuric  acid 
followed  by  dilution  and  boiling  the  diluted  solution  cellulose 
bydrolyses  to  fermentable  sugars;  this  reaction  is  utilized 
industrially  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  from  rags.  Hydro- 
chloric add  produces  a  friable  mass  of  • "  hydroceUulose," 
probably  CuHaOn,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  attacked 
by  alkalis,  with  the  production  of  soluble  derivatives;  some 
dextrose  is  formed  in  the  original  reaction.  Hydrobromic  acid 
in  ethereal  solution  gives  furfurane  derivatives.  Cold  dilute 
adds  have  no  perceptible  action  on  cellulose.  The  actions  of 
such  adds  are  an  important  auxiliary  to  bleaching,  dyeing 
and  printing  processes,  but  they  require  careful  limitation  in 
respect  of  concentration  and  temperature.  Cellulose  is  extremely 
resistant  to  the  action  of  dilute  alkalis:  a  1-2%  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate  having  little  action  at  temperatures  up  to  1500; 
hence  the  use  of  caustic  soda,  soda  ash  and  sodium  silicate  in 
bleaching  processes,  %.€.  for  the  elimination  of  the  non-cellulose 
components  of  the  raw  fibres.  Oxidation  in  acid  solutions 
gives  compounds  classed  as  "  oxycelluloses,"  insoluble  in  water, 
but  more  or  less  soluble  in  alkalis;  continued  oxidation  gives 
formic,  acetic  and  carbonic  adds.  Oxidation  in  alkaline  solution 
is  more  easily  controlled  and  limited;  solutions  of  bleaching 
powder,  or  more  generally  of  alkaline  hydrochlorites,  receive 
industrial  application  in  oxidizing  the  coloured  impurities  of  the 
fibre,  or  residues  left  after  more  or  less  severe  alkali  treatments, 
leaving  the  cellulose  practically  unaffected.  This,  however, 
is  obviously  a  question  of  conditions:  this  group  of  oxidants 
also  oxidize  to  oxycellulose,  and  under  more  severe  conditions 
to  add  products,  e.g.  oxalic  and  carbonic  adds.  Certain  bacteria 
also  induce  decompositions  which  are  resolutions  into  ultimate 
products  of  the  lowest  molecular  dimensions,  as  hydrogen, 
carbondioxide,  me  thane,  acetic  add  andbutyric  acid  (Omeliansky) 
(Handb.  Teckn.  Mykologic  [F.  Lafar]  pp.  245-268),  but  generally 
the  cellulose  complex  is  extremely  resistant  to  the  organic 
ferments.  Cellulose  burns  with  a  luminous  flame  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water;  dry  distillation  gives  a  complicated  mixture 
of  gaseous  and  liquid  products  and  a  residue  of  charcoal  or 
pseudo-carbon.  Chromic  add  in  sulphuric  add  solutions  effects 
a  complete  oxidation,  i.e.  combustion  to  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Ligno-celluloses. — These  compounds  have  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  cellulose  esters;  they  are  in  effect  ethereal 
compounds  of  cellulose  and  the  quinonoid  lignone  complex, 
and  the  combination  resists  hydrolysis  by  weak  alkalis  or  adds. 
The  cellulose  varies  in  amount  from  80  to  50%,  and  the  lignone 
varies  inversely  as  the  degree  of  lignification,  that  is,  from  the 
lignified  bast  fibre  of  annuals,  of  which  jute  is  a  type,  to  the  dense 
tissues  of  the  perennial  dicotyledonous  woods,  typified  by  the 
beech.  The  empirical  formula  of  the  lignone  complex  varies 
from  Ct»HtrOt  (jute)  to  C»H»Ow  (pine  wood).  In  certain 
reactions  the  non-cellulose  or  lignone  constituents  are  selectively 
converted  into  soluble  derivatives,  and  may  be  separated  as 
such  from  the  cellulose  which  is  left;  for  example,  chlorination 
gives  products  soluble  in  sodium  sulphite  solution,  by  the  com- 
bination of  unsaturated  groups  of  the  lignone  with  the  halogen, 
while  digestion  with  bisulphite  solutions  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures (i40°-i6o°)  gives  soluble  sulphonated  derivatives.  This 
last  reaction  is  employed  industrially  in  the  preparation  of  cellu- 
lose for  paper-making  from  coniferous  woods.  These  reactions 
are  "  quantitative  "  since  they  depend  upon  well-defined  con- 
stitutional features  of  the  lignone  complex,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  ligno-ceUulose  takes  place  with  no  further  change  in  the 
lignone  than  the  synthetical  combination  with  the  substituting 

groups.    The  constituent  groups  of  the  lignone  specifically 

HC 

reacting  are  of  benzenoid  type  of  the  probable  form  „J    Uq. 

deduced  from  the  similarity  of  the  chlorinated  derivatives 
to  mahrogallol,  the  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
pyrogallol  in  acetic  add  solution  (A.  HanUsch.  Btr.  to,  p.  2033}. 


The  complex  contains  methoxy  (OCHj)  groups.  There  (s  also 
present  a  residue  which  is  readily  broken  down  by  oxidizing: 
agents,  and  indeed  by  simple  hydrolysis,,  to  acetic  add. 
Another  important  group  of  actual  constituents  are  pentosanes 
—partially  isolated  as  "wood  gum"  by  solution  in  alkalis 
— and  furfural  derivatives  (hydroxy  furfural*)  derived  from 
these.  The  actual  constitutional  relationships  of  these  main, 
groups,  as  well  as  the  localization  of  the  methoxy  groups,  art; 
still  problematical  . 

Certain  colour  reactions  are  characteristic,  though  they  are 
in  some  cases  reactions  of  certain  constituents  invariably  present, 
in  the  natural  forms  of  the  ligno-ceDulose;  which  may  be  re- 
moved without  affecting  the  essential  character  of  the  lignone 
complex.  Aniline  salts  generally  give  a  yellow  coloration^ 
dimethyl-para-pheayknediamine  gives  a  deep  red  coloration, 
phlorogludn  in  hydrochloric  add  gives  a  crimson  coloration. 
Reactions  more  definitely  characteristic  of  the  lignone  are:— 
ferric  ferrocyanide,  which  is  taken  up  and  transformed  intq» 
Prussian  blue  throughout  the  fibre,  without  affecting  its  structure, 
although  there  may  be  as  much  as  a  50%  gain  in  weight;  iodine' 
in  potassium  iodide  solution  gives  a  deep  brown  Colour  clue  tc( 
absorption  of  the  halogen,  a  reaction  which  admits  of  quantitative, 
application,  i.e.  as  a  measure  of  the  proportion  of  ligno-cellulose' 
in  a  fibrous  mixture;  nitric  add  gives  a  deep  orange  yellow, 
coloration;,  digested  with  the  dilute  acid  (5-10%  HNO»)  at  50* 
the  ligno-celluloses  are  entirely  resolved,  the  lignone  complex 
being  attacked  and  dissolved  in  the  form  of  nitroso-ketonic 
;  acids,  which,  on  continued  heating,  are  finally  resolved  to' 
oxalic,  acetic,  formic  and  carbonic  adds. 

Derivatives  of  Ligno-cellulose. — By  reaction .  with  chlorine 
jute  yields  the  derivative  QtHuCUOi,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in 
acetic  add;  this  derivative  has  the  reactions  of  a  qui  none 
chloride.  By  reaction  with  sodium  sulphite  it  is  converted  into 
a  hydroquinone  sulphonate  of  deep  purple  colour.  The  reaction, 
of  the  ligno-celluloses  (pine  wood)  with  the  bisulphites  yields 
the  soluble  derivatives  of  the  general  formula  C»H»0»SOiH 
(containing  two  OCHa  groups).  Jute  reacts  with  nitric  aci<J  in 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  nitrates;  and  with  acetic 
anhydride  to  form  low  acetates.  It  reacts  with  alkaline  hydrates 
with  structural  changes  similar  to  those  obtained  with  cotton; 
and  by  the  further  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  of  carbon 
bisulphide  upon  the  resulting  compounds  there  result  the  cor- 
responding benzoates  and  xanthates  respectively.  But  these 
synthetical  derivatives*  are  mixtures  of  cellulose  and  lignone 
derivatives,  and  so  far  of  merely  theoretical  interest. 

Decompositions  of  Lifw-celhlsse.— In  addition  to  the  specific 
resolutions  above  described  which  depend  upon  the  distinctive 
chemical  characters  of  the  cellulose  and  lignone  respectively* 
the  following  may  be  noted:  to  simple  hydrorytic  agents  the 
two  groups  are  equally  resistant,  therefore  by  boiling  with  dilute 
adds  or  alkalis  the  groups  are  attacked  pari  passu.  Weak' 
oxidants  may  also  be  used  as  bleaching  agents  to  remove  coloured 
by-products  without  seriously  attacking  the  ligno-cellulose,' 
which  is  obtslr  ed  i_%  its  bleached  form.  Nitric  add  of  all  strengths 
effects  complete  resolution.  Chromic  add  in  dilute  solutions' 
combines  with  the  lijnone  complex,  but  m  presence  of  hydro- 
lysing  adds  total  oxidation  of  the  lignone  is  determined.  The 
principal  products  are  oxalic,  carbonic,  formic  and  acetic  adds. 
This  reaction  is  an  index  of  constitution.  Generally,  the  lignone 
is  attacked  under  many  conditions  and  by  many  reagents  which 
are  without  action  upon  cellulose,  by  virtue  of  its  unsaturated 
constitution,  and  its  add  and  aldehydic  residues. 

Cuio-cellulose. — A  typical  cuto-cellulose  is  the  cuticle  (peel)  of 
the  apple  which,  when  purified  by  repeated  hydroly  tic  treatment 
and  finally  by  alcohol  and  ether,  gives  a  product  of  the  composi- 
tion C- 75-66%,  H«  11-37%,  O-M'97%-  Hydrolysis  by 
strong  alkalis  gives  stesro-cutic  acid,  C«FUO<,  and  oleo-cutic 
add,  CuHaOi  (Fremy).  Cork  is  a  complex  mixture  containing 
various  compound  celluloses:  extraction  with  alcohol  removes 
certain  fatty  alcohols  and  adds,  and  aromatic  derivatives  related 
to  tannio  add;  the  residue  is  probably  a  mixture  of  cellulose, 
Ugnc-cellulpKt  cerin,  QpH^O  Pf4  pterin;  the  Utter  yields 
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stearic  add,  CtfHuOt,  and  the  add  CoHdO*  The  cuto- 
celluloses  have  been  only  superficially  investigated,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  cork,  are  of  but  little  direct  industrial  importance. 

Industrial  Uses  of  Cellulose.— The  applications  of  cellulose  to 
the  necessities  of  human  life,  infinitely  varied  in  kind  as  they  are 
colossal  in  magnitude,  depend  upon  two  groups  of  qualities  or 
properties,  (1)  structural,  (2)  chemical  The  manufactures  of 
vegetable  textiles  and  of  paper  are  based  upon  the  fibrous  forms 
of  the  naturally  occurring  celluloses,  together  with  such  structural 
qualities  as  are  expressed  in  the  terms  strength,  elasticity, 
specific  gravity.  As  regards  chemical  properties,  those  which 
come  into  play  are  chiefly  the  negative  quality  of  resistance  to 
chemical  change;  this  is  obviously  a  primary  factor  of  value  in 
enabling  fabrics  to  withstand  wear  and  tear,  contact  with 
atmospheric  oxygen  and  water,  and  such  chemical  treatments  as 
laundrying;  positive  chemical  properties  are  brought  into  play 
in  the  auxiliary  processes  of  dyeing,  printing,  and  the  treatment 
and  preparation  in  connexion  with  these.  Staple  textiles  of 
this  group  are  cotton,  flax,  hemp  and  jute;  other  fibres  are  used 
in  rope-making  and  brush-making  industries.  These  subjects 
are  treated  In  special  articles  under  their  own  headings  and  in 
the  article  Fibres.  The  course  of  industrial  development  in  the 
19th  century  has  been  one  of  enormous  expansion  in  use  and 
considerable  refinement  in  methods  of  preparation  and  manu- 
facture. Efforts  to  introduce  new  forms  of  cellulose  have  had 
little  result.  Rhea  or  ramie  has  been  a  favourite  subject  of 
investigation;  the  industry  has  been  introduced  into  England, 
and  doubtless  its  development  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
as  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  production  ol  rhea  yarns 
is  well  established,  though  it  is  still  only  a  relatively  small 
trade— probably  two  or  three  tons  a  day  total  production.  The 
paper  trade  has  required  to  seek  new  sources  of  cellulose,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  uses  of  paper. 
Important  phases  of  development  were:  (1)  in  the  period  of  i860  to 
1870,  the  introduction  of  esparto,  which  has  risen  to  a  consump- 
tion of  250,000  tons  a  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  which 
figure  ft  remains  fairly  steady;  (2)  the  decade  1870  to  1880, 
which  saw  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  from 
coniferous  woods,  and  this  industry  now  furnishes  a  staple  of 
world-wide  consumption,  though  the  industry  h  necessarily 
localized  in  countries  where  the  coniferous  woods  are  available 
m  large  quantities.  As  a  development  of  the  paper  industry  we 
must  mention  the  manufacture  of  paper  textiles,  based  upon  the 
production  of  pulp  yarns.  Paper  pulps  are  worked  into  flat 
Strips,  which  are  then  rolled  Into  cylindrical  form,  and  by  a  final 
twisting  process  a  yarn  Is  produced  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
employed  in  weaving. 

What  we  may  call  the  special  cellulose  industries  depend  upon 
specific  chemical  properties  of  cellulose,  partly  intrinsic,  partly 
belonging  to  the  derivatives  such  as  the  esters.  Thus  the  cellu- 
lose nitrates  are  the  bases  of  our  modern  high  explosives,  as  well 
as  those  now  used  for  military  purposes.  Their  use  has  been 
steadily  developed  and  perfected  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  The  industries  in  celluloid,  xylonite,  &c,  also  depend 
upon  the  nitric  esters  of  cellulose,  and  the  plastic  state  which 
they  assume  when  treated  with  solvent  liquids,  such  as  alcohol, 
amyl  acetate,  camphor  and  other  auxiliaries,  in  which  state 
they  can  be  readily  moulded  and  fashioned  at  will.  They  have 
taken  an  important  place  as  structural  materials  both  in  useful 
and  artistic  applications.  The  acetates  of  cellulose  have  recently 
been  perfected,  and  are  used  in  coating  fine  wires  for  electrical 
purposes,  especially  In  Instrument-making;  this  use  depends 
upon  their  electrical  properties  of  high  insulation  and  low  in- 
ductive capacity.  Hydrated  forms  of  cellulose,  which  result 
from  treatment  with  various  reagents,  are  the  bases  of  the 
following  industries:  vegetable  parchment  results  from  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  cellulose  (cotton)  in  the  form  of 
paper,  followed  by  that  pf  water,  which  precipitates  the  partially 
coUoidalized  cellulose.  This  industry  is  carried  out  on  "  con- 
tinuous "  machinery,  the  cellulose,  in  the. form  of  paper,  being 
treated  in  rolls.  Vulcanised  fibre  is  produced  by  similar  pro- 
cesses, as  for  instance  by  treating  paper  with  sine  chloride 


solvents  and  cementing  together  a1  manber  of  sheets  when  in  the 
colloidal  hydrated  state;  the  goods  are  exhaustively  washed  to 
remove  last  traces  of  soluble  electrolytes;  this  is  necessary,  as 
the  product  is  used  for  electrical  insulation.  The  solvent  action 
of  cupro-ammonium  is  used  In  treating  cellulose  goods,  cotton 
and  paper,  the  action  being  allowed  to  proceed  sufficiently  to 
attack  the  constituent  fibres  and  convert  them  into  colloidal 
cupro-anunonhun  compounds,  which  are  then  dried,  producing 
a  characteristic  green-coloured  finish  of  colloidal  cellulose  and 
rendering  the  goods  impervious  to  water.  The.  important  in- 
dustry of  mercerixation  has  been  mentioned  above;  this  is 
carried  out  on  both  yarns  and  doth  of  cotton  goods  chiefly 
composed  of  Egyptian  cottons.  A  high  lustrous  finish  is 
produced,  giving  the  goods  very  much  the  appearance  of  silk. 

Of  special  importance  are  the  more  recent  developments  in 
the  production  of  artificial  fibres  of  all  dimensions,  by  spinning* 
or  drawing  the  solutions  of  cellulose  or  derivatives.  Three  such 
processes  are  in  course  of  evolution.  (1)  The  first  is  based  on  the 
nitrates  of  cellulose  which  are  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol,  and 
spun  through  fine  glass  jets  into  air  or  water,  the  unit  threads 
being  afterwards  twisted  together  to  constitute  the  thread  used 
for  weaving  (process  of  Chardonnet  and  Leaner).  These  pro- 
cesses were  developed  in  the  period  1883  to  1897,  at  which  later 
date  they  had  assumed  serious  industrial  proportions.  (2)  The 
cupro-ammonium  solution  of  cellulose  is  similarly  employed, 
the  solution  being  spun  or  drawn  into  a  strong  acid  bath  which 
instantly  regenerates  cellulose  hydrate  m  continuous  length. 
(3)  Still  more  recently  the  "  viscose  "  solution  of  cellulose,  i.e. 
of  the  cellulose  xanthogenic  acid,  has  been  perfected  for  the 
production  of  artificial  silk  or  lustra-cellulose;  the  alkaline 
solution  of  the  cellulose  derivative  being  drawn  either  into 
concentrated  ammonium  salt  solutions  or  into  add  baths 
This  product,  known  as  artificial  silk,  prepared  by  the  three 
competing  processes,  was  in  1908  an  established  textile  with  a 
total  production  in  Europe  of  about  5000  tons  a  year,  a  quantity 
which  bids  fair  to  be  very  largely  increased  by  the  advent  of  the 
viscose  procets,  which  will  effect  a  very  considerable  lowering 
in  the  cost  of  production.  The  viscose  solution  of  cellulose  is 
also  used  for  a  number  of  industrial  effects  in  connexion  with 
paper-sizing,  paper-coating,  textile  finishes,  and  the  production 
of  book  cloth  and  leather  cloth,  and,  solidified  in  solid  masses, 
is  used  in  preparing  structural  solids  which  can  be  moulded, 

turned  and  fashioned. 

For  the  special  literature  of  cellulose  treated  from  the  general 
point  of  view  of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  the  following 
works  by  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  h  Bevan:  Cellulose  (1805.  2nd  eo. 
1903).  Researches  on  Cellulose,  1.  (1901),  Researches  on  Cellulose,  it. 
(1906).  (C.  F.  C.) 

CELSIUS,  AHDER8  (1701-1744),  Swedish  astronomer,  was 
born  at  Upaala  on  the  27th  of  November  1701.  He  occupied 
the  chair  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  his  native  town 
from  1730  to  1744,  but  travelled  during  1732  and  some  subse- 
quent years  in  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  At  Nuremberg  be 
published  in  1733  a  collection  of  316  observations  of  the  aurora 
boreahs  made  by  himself  and  others  1716-1732.  In  Paris  be 
advocated  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland, 
and  took  part,  in  1736,  in  the  expedition  organized  for  the 
purpose  by  the  French  Academy.  Six  years  later  he  described 
the  centigrade  thermometer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences  (see  Thermometry).  His  death  occurred 
at  Upsala  on  the  25th  of  April  1 744.  He  wrote :  Nova  Mclhodus 
distatUiam.  solis  a  Una  determinandi  (1750);  De  obscrvationibus 
pro  figwa  Ulluris  detarminand*  (1738);  besides  many  less 

important  works. 

See  W.  Ostwald's  Klassiher  der  exacten  Wissenschaflen,  No.  37 
(Leipzig,  1904),  where  Celsius's  memoir  on  the  thermomctrie  scale 
is  given  in  German  with  critical  and  biographical  notes  (J>.  132); 
Marie,  Histoire  des  sciences*  viii  30;  Poggendbrff's  Bieg.-titerarisches 
Handwtrterbuch. 

CELSUS  (c.  a.d.  178),  a  md-century  opponent  of  Christianity, 
known 'to  us  mainly  through  the  reputation  of  his  literary  work, 
The  True  Word  (or  Account;  oXijfts  X*7<*)»  published  by 
Origen  in  248,  seventy  years  after  its  composition.  In  that  year, 
though  the  Church  was  under  no  direct  threat  of  attack,  owing 
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to  the  inertia  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian,  the  atmosphere 
was  full  of  conflict.  The  empire  was  celebrating  the  loooth 
anniversary  of  its  birth,  and  imperial  aspirations  and  ideas  were 
naturally  prominent.  Over  against  the  state  and  the  worship 
of  the  Caesar  stood  as  usual  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  rule  and  a 
citizenship  not  of  this  world,  to  which  a  thousand  years  were 
but  as  a  day.  A  supernatural  pride  was  blended  with  a  natural 
anxiety,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Origen  brought  to  light 
again  a  book  written  in  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  which 
but  for  the  great  Alexandrian  might  have  been  lost  for  ever. 
Sometimes  quoting,  sometimes  paraphrasing,  sometimes  merely 
referring,  he  reproduces  and  replies  to  all  Celsus's  arguments. 
His  work  shows  many  signs  of  haste,  but  he  more  than  compen- 
sates for  this  by  the  way  in  which  he  thus  preserves  a  singularly 
interesting  memorial  of  the  and  century.  When  we  remember 
'  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  True  W&rd  is  really  lost  and  that 
about  three-quarters  of  what  we  have  is  verbatim  text,  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  carp  at  the  method. 

Celsus  opens  the  way  for  his  own  attack  by  rehearsing  the  taunts 
levelled  at  the  Christians  by  the  jews.  Jesus  was  born  in  adultery 
j£#  and  nurtured  on  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.     His  assertion  of 

MtwmmtmL  divine  dignity  is  disproved  by  his  poverty  and  his  miser- 
mt*mmv  able  end.  Christians  have  no  standing  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies,  and  their  talk  of  a  resurrection  that  was  only 
revealed  to  some  of  their  own  adherents  is  foolishness.  Celsus 
indeed  says  that  the  Jews  are  almost  as  ridiculous  as  the  foes; 
they  attack;  the  latter  said  the  saviour  from  Heaven  had  come, 
the  former  still  looked  for  his  coming.  However,  the  jews  have 
the  advantage  of  being  an  ancient  nation  with  an  ancient  faith. 
The  idea  of  an  Incarnation  of  God  is  absurd;  why  should  the  human 
race  think  itself  so  superior  to  bees,  ants  and  elephants  as  to  be  put 
in  this  unique  relation  to  its  maker?  >  And  whv  should  God  choose 
to  come  to  men  as  a  lew  ?  The  Christian  idea  of  a  special  providence 
b  nonsense,  an  insult  to  the  deity.  Christians  are  like  a  council  of 
frogs  in  a  marsh  or  a  synod  of  worms  on  a  dunghill,  croaking  and 
squeaking,  "  For  our  sakes  was  the  world  created."  It  is  much 
more  reasonable  to  believe  that  each  part  of  the  world  has  its  own 
special  deity;  prophets  and  supernatural  messengers  had  forsooth 
appeared  in  more  places  than  one.  Besides  being  bad  philosophy 
based  on  fictitious  history,  Christianity  is  not  respectable.  Celsus 
docs  not  indeed  repeat  the  Th  vest  can  charges  so  frequently  brought 
against  Christians  by  their  calumniators,  but  he  says  the  Christian 
teachers  who  arc  mainly  weavers  and  cobblers  have  no  power  over 
men  of  education.  The  qualifications  for  conversion  are  ignorance 
and  childish  timidity.  Like  all  quacks  they  gather  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
children,  women  and  idlers.  "  I  speak  bitterly  about  this,"  says 
Cehus,  "  because  1  feel  bitterly,  when  we  are  invited  to  the  Mys- 
teries the  masters  use  another  tone.  They  say,  '  Come  to  us  ye 
who  arc  of  clean  hands  and  pure  speech,  ye  who  arc  unstained  by 
crime,  who  have  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  who  have  done 
justly  and  lived  uprightly.'  The  Jews  say, '  Come  to  us  ye  who  are 
sinners,  ye  who  are  fools  or  children,  ye  who  are  miserable,  and  ye 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  The  rogue,  the  thief,  the 
burglar,  the  poisoner,  trie  spoiler  of  temples  and  tombs,  these  are 
their  proselytes.  Jesus,  they  say,  was  sent  to  save  sinners;  was 
he  not  sent  to  help  those  who  have  kept  themselves  free  from  sin? 
They  pretend  that  God  will  save  the  unjust  man  if  he  repents  and 
humbles  himself.  The  just  man  who  has  held  steady  from  the 
cradle  in  the  ways  of  virtue  He  will  not  look  upon."  He  pours  scorn 
upon  the  exorcists — who  were  clearly  in  league  with  the  demons  them- 
selves— and  upon  the  excesses  of  the  itinerant  and  undisciplined 
"  prophets  "  who  roam  through  cities  and  camps  and  commit  to 
everlasting  fire  cities  and  lands  and  their  inhabitants.  Above  all 
Christians  arc  disloyal,  and  every  church  is  an  illicit  collegium,  an 
insinuation  deadly  at  any  time,  but  especially  so  under  Marcus 
Aurclius.  Why  cannot  Christians  attach  themselves  to  the  great 
philosophic  and  political  authorities  of  the  world?  A  properly 
understood  worship  of  gods  and  demons  is  quite  compatible  with 
a  purified  monotheism,  and  they  might  as  well  give  up  the  mad 
idea  of  winning  the  authorities  .over  to  their  faith,  or  of  hoping  to 
attain  anything  like  universal  agreement  on  divine  things. 

Celsus  and  Porphyry  (q.v.)  are  the  two  early  literary  opponents 
of  Christianity  who  have  most  claim  to  consideration,  and  it  is 
Tt,0  worth  noticing  that,  while  they  agree  alike  in  high 

pbUo-  aims,  in  skilful  address  and  in  devoted  toil,  their 
2Jjjl0'  religious  standpoints  are  widely  dissimilar.  Porphyry 
is  above  all  a  pure  philosopher,  but  alto  a  man  of  deep 
religious  feeling,  whose  quest  and  goal  are  the  knowledge  of 
God;  Celsus,  the  friend  of  Lucian,  though  sometimes  called 
Epicurean  and  sometimes  Platomst ,  is  not  a  professed  philosopher 
at  all,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  really  at  heart  an  agnostic,  Hke 
Caecilros  fn  Minuctus  Felix  (q.v.),  whose  religion  is  nothing  more 


or  less  thaai  the  Empire.  He  is  keefc  positive,  logical,  combfotag 
with  curious  dashes  of  scepticism  many  genuine  moral  convic- 
tions and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  various  national  religions  and 
mythologies  whose  relative  value  he  is  able  to  appreciate.  "  His 
manner  of  thought  is  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  the 
eclectic  Platonism  of  the  time,  and  not  of  the  doctrine  of  the . 
Epicurean  school.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world,  of  philosophic  cul- 
ture, who  accepts  much  of  the  influential  Platonism  of  the  time 
but  has  absorbed  little  of  its  positive  religious  sentiment.  In 
his  antipathy  to  Christianity,  which  appears  to  him  barbaric 
and  superstitious,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  scepticism  and 
satire  of  a  man  of  the  world  through  which  he  comes  in  contact 
with  Epicurean  tendencies."  He  quotes  approvingly  from  the 
Timatus  of  Plato:  "  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  out  the  Maker  and, 
Father  of  this  universe,  and  after  having  found  him  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  him  known  to  all."  Philosophy  can  at  best 
impart  to  the  fit  some  notion  of  hira  which  the  elect  soul  must 
itself  develop.  The  Christian  on  the  contrary  maintained  that 
God  is  known  to  us  as  far  as  need  be  in  Christ,  and  He  is  accessible 
to  all.  Another  sharp  antithesis  was  the  problem  of  evil.  Celsus 
made  evil  constant  in  amount  as  being  the  correlative  of  matter. 
Hence  his  scorn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
held  then  in  a  very  crude  form,  and  his  ridicule  of  any  attempt 
to  raise  the  vulgar  masses  from  their  degradation.  The  real  root 
of  the  difficulty  to  Platomst  as  to  Gnostic  was  his  sharp  antithesis 
of  form  as  good  and  matter  as  evil. 

Opinion  at  one  time  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  True  Word 
was  written  in  Rome,  but  the  evidence  (wholly  internal)  points 
much  more  decisively  to  an  Egyptian,  and  in  particular  pi_ 
an  Alexandrian  origin.  Not  only  do  the  many  intimate  dMt0f 
references  to  Egyptian  history  and  customs  support 
this  position,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  of  Celsus  are 
not  Western  or  Roman  Jews,  but  belong  to  the  Orient,  and 
especially  to  that  circle  of  Judaism  which  had  received  and 
assimilated  the  idea  of  the  Logos. 

The  date  also  is  clearly  defined.  Besides  the  general  indication 
that  the  Empire  was  passing  through  a  military  crisis,  which 
points  to  the  long  struggle  waged  by  Marcus  Aurclius  against  the 
Marcomanni  and  other  Germanic  tribes,  there  is  a  reference 
(Contra  Cclsum,  viii.  69)  to  the  rescript  of  that  emperor  impressing 
on  governors  and  magistrates  the  duty  of  keeping  a  strict  watch 
on  extravagances  in  religion.  This  edict  dates  from  176-177, 
and  inaugurated  the  persecution  which  lasted  from  that  time 
till  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurclius  in  180.  During  these  years 
Commodus  was  associated  with  Marcus  in  the  imperium,  and 
Celsus  has  a  reference  to  this  joint  rule  (viii.  71). 

Celsus  shows  himself  familiar  with  the  story  of  Jewish  origins. 
Any  pagan  who  wished  to  understand  and  criticize  Christianity 
intimately  had  to  begin  by  learning  from  the  Jews,  VMhmim 
and  this  accounts  for  the  opening  chapters  of  his  argu-  thebhtoty 
ment.    He  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Genesis  and  2£2rta* 
Exodus,  refers  to  the  stories  of  Jonah,  Daniel  (vii.  53)        **' 
and  Enoch   (v.   52),  but  does  not  make  much  use  of  the 
Prophets  or  the  Psalter.    As  regards  the  New  Testament  his 
position  is  closely  in  agreement  with  that  reflected  in  the  con- 
temporary A  cts  of  the  Martyrs  of  Scili.    He  speaks  of  a  Christian 
collection  of  writings,  and  knew  and  used  the  gospels,  but  was 
influenced  less  by  the  fourth  than  by  the  Synoptics.    There  is 
more  evidence  of  Pauline  ideas  than  of  Pauline  letters. 

The  gnostic  sects  and  their  writings  were  well  known  to  him 
(viii.  15  and  vi.  25),  and  so  was  the  work  of  Marrion.  There  are  . 
indications,  too,  of  an  acquaintance  with  Justin  Martyr  and  the 
Sibylline  literature  (vii.  53,  cp.  v.  61).  "  He  is  perfectly  aware 
of  die  internal  differences  between  Christians,  and  he  is  familiar 
with  the  various  stages  of  development  in  the  history  of  their 
religion.  These  arc  cleverly  employed  In  order  to  heighten  the 
impression  of  its  instability.  He  plays  off  the  sects  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  primitive  age  against  the  present,  Christ 
against  the  apostles,  the  various  revisions  of  the  Bible  against 
the  {rustwortniness  of  the  text  and  so  forth,  though  he  admits 
that  everything  was  not  really  so  bad  at  first  as  it  is  at  present." 

The  True  Word  had  very  little  influence  cither  on  the  mutual 
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relations  of  Chinch  and  State,  or  on  classical  titers  hire.  Echoes 
of  it  are  found  in  Tertullian  and  in  Minudus  Felix,  and  then  it- 
lay  forgotten  until  Origen  gave  it  new  life.  A  good  deal  of  the 
neo-Flatonic  polemic  naturally  went  back  to  Ceisus,  and  both 
the  ideas  and  phrases  of  the  Trut  Word  are  found  in  Porphyry 
and  Julian,  though  the  closing  of  the  New  Testament  canon  in 
the  meantime  somewhat  changed  the  method  of  attack  for  these 
writers. 

Of  more  importance  than  these  matters  is  the  light  which  the 
book  sheds  on  the  strength  of  the  Church  about  the  year  180. 
It  is  of  course  easy  to  see  that  Ceisus  had  no  apprehension  of 
the  spiritual  needs  even  of  his  own  day  which  it  was  the  Christian 
purpose  to  satisfy,  that  he  could  not  grasp  anything  of  the  new 
Nfe  enjoyed  by  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  that  he  underrated  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Church,  regarding  it  simply  as  one  of  a  number  of 
warring  sections  (mostly  Gnostic),  and  so  seeing  only  a  mark 
of  weakness.  And  yet,  there  is  all  through  an  undercurrent  which 
runs  hard  against  his  surface  verdicts,  and  here  and  there  comes 
to  expression.  He  is  bound  to  admit  that  Christianity  has  been 
stated  reasonably;  against  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  he  can 
only  bring  the  lame  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  with  the  Christian 
assertion  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God  he  completely  accords. 
Most  suggestive,  however,  is  his  closing  appeal  to  the  Christians. 
*'  Come,"  he  says,  u  don't  hold  aloof  from  the  common  regime. 
Take  your  place  by  the  emperor's  side.  Don't  claim  for  yourselves 
another  empire,  or  any  special  position."  It  is  an  overture  for 
peace.  "  If  all  were  to  follow  your  example  and  abstain  from 
politics,  the  affairs  of  the  world  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
wild  and  lawless  barbarians  "  (vifl.  68).  Forced  to  admit  that 
Christians  are  not  injruduosi  in  negotiist  he  wants  them  to  be 
good  citizens,  to  retain  their  own  belief  but  cdnfbrm  to  the  state 
religion.  It  is  an  earnest  and  striking  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Empire,  which  was  clearly  in  great  danger,  and  it  shows  the  terms 
offered  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  Church  at  the 
time.  Numerically,  Christians  may  have  formed  perhaps  a  tenth 
of  the  population,  i.e.  in  Alexandria  there  would  be  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand,  but  their  power  in  a  community  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  mere  numbers. 

Literature.— Th.  Kcim.  Ceisus'  Wahres  Wort  (1874);  P&agaud, 
filudt  sur  Celse  ^1878);  K.  J.  Neumann's  edition  in  Scriptores 
Creed  qui  Christtanam  impugnavemnt  reH^ionem,  and  article  in 
Hauck-Henog'i  Reakncyk*  far  proL  Tktol.,  where  a  very  full  biblio- 
graphy is  given.  See  awo  W.  Modlcr,  Mist,  of  the  Chr,  Church,  j. 
169.  ff.;  A.  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity t  ii.  139  ft.;  J.  A. 
Froude,  Short  Studies,  iv. 

CELT,  or  Kelt,  the  generic  name  of  an  ancient  people,  the  bulk 
of  whom  inhabited  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Europe. 
(For  the  sense  of  a  primitive  stone  too],  see  the  separate  article; 
later.)  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  inaccurate  use  of 
the  terms  "  Celt  "  and  "  Celtic."  It  is  the  practice  to  speak  of 
the  dark-complexioned  people  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  "  black  Celts,"  although  the  ancient  writers  never 
applied  the  term  "  Celt  "  to  any  dark-complexioned  person.  To 
them  great  stature,  fair  hair,  and  blue  0*  grey  eyes  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  Celt.  The  philologists  have  added  to  the 
confusion  by  classing  as  "  Celtic  "  the  speeches  of  the  dark- 
complexioned  races  of  the  west  of  Scotland  an'd  the  west  of 
Ireland.  But,  though  usage  has  made  it  convenient  in  this  work 
to  employ  the  term,  "  Celtic  "  cannot  be  properly  applied  to 
What  is  really  "  Gaelic." 

The  ancient  writers  regarded  as  homogeneous  all  the  fair- 
haired  peoples  dwelling  north  of  the  Alps>'  the  Greeks  terming:  them 
ott  Kdtoi.  Physically  they  fall  into  two  loosely-divided  groups, 
which  shade  off  into  each  other.  The  first  of  these  is  restricted 
to  north-western  Europe,  having  its  chief  seat  in  Scandinavia, 
It  Is  distinguished  by  a  long  head,  a  long  face,  a  narrow  aquiline 
nose,  blue  eyes,  very  light  hair  and  great  suture.  Those  are  the 
peoples  usually  termed  Teutonic  by  modern  writers.  The  other 
group  is  marked  by  a  round  bead,  a  broad  face,  a  nose  often 
rather  broad  and  heavy,  hazel-grey  eyes,  light  chestnut  hair; 
they  are  thick-set  and  of  medium  height.  TWs  race  \i  often 
termed  4t  Celtic  "  or  "  Alpine  "  from  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
ail  along  the  great  mountain  chain  from' south-west  France,  In 


Savoy,  In  Switzerland,  the  Po  valley  and  Urol,  as  wen  as  in 
Auvergne,  Brittany,  Normandy,  Burgundy,  the  Ardennes  and 
the  Vosges.  It  thus  stands  midway  not  only  geographically  but 
also  in  physical  features  between  the  "  Teutonic  "  type  of  Scandi- 
navian and  the  so-called  "  Mediterranean  race"  with  its  long  head, 
long  face,  its  rather  broad  nose,  dark  brown  or  black  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  slender  form  of  medium  height.  The  "  Alpine  race  " 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Mongoloid  in  origin  and  to  have  come 
from.  Asia,  the  home  of  round-skulled  races.  But  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  they  are  the  same  in  origin  as  the  dark  race  south 
of  them  and  the  tall  fair  race  north  of  them,  and  that  the  broad- 
ness of  their  skulls  is  simply  due  to  their  having  been  long 
domiciled  in  mountainous  regions.  Thus  the  "  Celtic "  ox 
(Bos  longifrons),  from  remote  ages  the  common  type  in  the 
Alpine  regions,  is  characterized  by  the  height  of  its  forehead 
above  the  orbits,  by  its  highly-developed  occipital  region,  and  its 
small  horns.  Not  only  do  animals  change  their  physical  character- 
istics in  new  environment,  but  modern  peoples  when  settled  in 
new  surroundings  for  even  one  or  two  centuries,  e.g.  the  American 
of  New  England  and  the  Boer  of  South  Africa,  prove  that  man 
is  no  less  readily  affected  by  his  surroundings. 

The  northern  race  has  ever  kept  pressing  down  on  the  broad- 
skulled,  brown-complexioned  men  of  the  Alps,  and  intermixing 
with  them,  and  at  times  ha*  swept  right  over  the  great  mountain 
chain  into  the  tempting  regions  of  the  south,  producing  such 
races  as  the  Cclto-Ligyes,  Celtiberians,  Celtillyrians,  Celto- 
Thradans  and  Celto- Scythians.  In  its  turn  the  Alpine  race  has 
pressed  down  upon  their  darker  and  less  warlike  kindred  of  the 
south,  either  driven  down  before  the.  tall  sons  of  the  north  or 
swelling  the  hosts  of  the  latter  as  they  swept  down  south. 

As  the  natives  of  the  southern  peninsula  came  into  contact 
with  these  mixed  people,  who  though  differing  in  the  shape  of  the 
skull  nevertheless  varied  little  from  each  other  in  speech  and 
colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  the  ancient  writers  termed  them  all 
"  Kcltoi."  But  as  the  most  dreaded  of  these  Celtic  tribes  came 
down  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Ocean,  the 
ancients  applied  the  name  Celt  to  those  peoples  who  are  spoken 
of  as  Teutonic  in  modern  parlance.  The  Teutons,  whose  name  is 
generic  for  Germans,  appear  in  history  along  with  the  Cimbri, 
universally  held  to  be  Celts,  but  coming  from  the  same  region  as 
the  Guttones  (Goths)  by  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 
Again,  the  Germani  themselves  first  appear  in  the  Celtic  host 
destroyed  by  Marcellus  at  Qastidium  in  225  B.C.  All  the  true 
Celtae  or  Galatae  in  France  had  come  across  the  Rhine;  the 
Belgic  tribes  in  northern  France  were  Cimbri,  who  also  had  crossed 
the  Rhine:  in  Caesar's  day  the  Germans  were  still  constantly 
crossing  that  river,  and  so-called  Gtfuls,  who  lived  near  the 
Germans,  e.g.  the  Treveri,  closely  resembled  the  latter  in  their 
habits,  while  in  later  times  were  to  come  Goths  and  Franks  from 
beyond  the  great  river.  It  is  then  not  strange  that  the  Gallic 
name  for  a  henchman  (ombactus)  Is  the  same  as  the  Gothic 
(ambahts). 

The  earliest  invaders,  under  the  name  of  Celtae,  had  occupied 
all  centra]  Gaul,  doubtless  mixing  with  the  aboriginal  Liguriana 
and  Iberians,  who,  however,  maintained  themselves  respectively 
in  the  later  Provence  and' in  Aquitank.  'The  Celts  had  firmly 
established  themselves  by  the  7th  century  B.C.  and  we. know  no* 
how  long  before,  the  Bituriges  {whose  name  survives  in  Bern) 
being  the  dominant  tribe.  In  the  Alps  and  the  Danube  valley 
some  of  the  Celts  had  dwelt  from  the  Stone  Age  j  there  they  had 
developed  the  working  of  copper,  discovered  bronze  (an  alky  of 
copper  and  tin),  and  the  art  of  smelting  iron  (see  Hallstact). 
The  Umbrians,  who  were  part  Of  the  Alpine. Celts,  had  been 
pressing  down  into  Italy  from  the  Bronze  Age,  though  checked 
completely  by  the  rise  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  the  10th  century 
B.C.  The  invention  of  iron  weapons  made  Che  Celts  henceforth 
irresistible. '  One  of  the  earliest  movements  after  this  discovery 
was  probably  that  of  the  Achaeans  of  Homer,  who  about  1450 
B.C.  invaded  Greece  (see  Achaeans),  bringing  with  them  the 
use  of  iron  and  brooches,  the  practice  of  cremating  the  dead, 
and  the  style  of  ornament  known  as  Geometric.  Later  the 
I  Cimmerians  (see  Scythia  and  Cucmeku)  passed  down  from  the 
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Cimbdc  Chersonese,  doubtless  following  the  amber  routes,  and 
then  turned  east  along  the  Danube,  some  of  their  tribes,  t.g.  the 
Treres,  settling  in  Thrace,  and  crossing  into  Asia;  others 
settled  in  southern  Russia,  leaving  their  name  in  the  Crimea; 
then  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Scythians  most  of  them  passed 
round  the  east  end  of  the  Euzine  into  Asia  Minor,  probably 
being  the  people  known  as  Gimirri  on  Assyrian  monuments, 
and  ravaged  that  region,  the  relics  of  the  race  finally  settling  at 
Sinope. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  the  Celts  of  France 
had  grown  very  powerful  under  the  Biturigian  king  Ambigatus. 
They  appear  to  have  spread  southwards  into  Spain,  occupying 
most  of  that  country  as  far  south  as  Gades  (Cadiz),  some  tribes, 
«.£.  Turdentani  and  Turduli,  forming  permanent  settlements 
and  being  still  powerful  there  in  Roman  times;  and  in  northern 
central  Spain,  from  the  mixture  of  Celts  with  the  native  Iberians, 
the  population  henceforward  was  called  Celtiberian.  About 
this  time  also  took  place  a  great  invasion  of  Italy;  Segovisus 
and  Bellovisus,  the  nephews  of  Ambigatus,  led  armies  through 
Switzerland,  and  over  the  Brenner,  and  by  the  Maritime  Alps, 
respectively  (Livy  v.  34).  The  tribes  who  sent  some  of  their 
numbers  to  invade  Italy  and  settle  there  were  the  Bituriges, 
Arverni,  Senoncs,  Aedui,  Ambarri,  Carnuti  and  Aulerci. 

Certain  material  remains  found  in  north  Italy,  eg.  at  Sesto 
Calende,  may  belong  to  this  invasion.  The  next  great  wave  of 
Celts  recorded  was  that  which  swepi  down  on  north  Italy 
shortly  before  400  B.C.  These  invaders  broke  up  in  a  few  years 
the  Etruscan  power,  and  even  occupied  Rome  herself  after  the 
disaster  on  the  Allia  (390  BjC.).  Bought  off  by  gold  they  with- 
drew from  Rome,  but  they  continued  to  hold  a  great  part  of 
northern  Italy,  extending  as  far  south  as  Sena  Gallica  (Sirii- 
gagliq),  and  henceforward  they  were  a  standing  source  of  danger 
to  Rome,  especially  in  the  Samnite  Wars,  until  at  last  they  were 
either  subdued  or  expelled,  e.g.  the  Boii  from  the  plains  of  the 
Po.  At  the  same  time  as  the  invasion  of  Italy  they  had  made 
^rcsh  descents  into  the  Danube  valley  and  the  upper  Balkan, 
and  perhaps  may  have  pushed  into  southern  Russia,  but  at  this 
time  they  never  made  their  way  into  Greece,  though  the  Athenian 
ladies  copied  the  style  of  hair  and  dress  of  the  Cimbrian  women. 
About  280  b.c  the  Celts  gathered  a  great  host  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  accompanied  by  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  Autariatae, 
they  overthrew  the  Macedonians,  overran  Thessaly,  and  invaded 
Phocis  in  order  to  sack  Delphi,  but  they  were  finally  repulsed, 
chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Aetohans  (270  B.C.).  The  remnant 
of  those  who  returned  from  Greece  joined  that  part  of  their  army 
which  had  remained  in  Thrace,  and  marched  for  the  Hellespont. 
Here  some  of  their  number  settled  near  Byzantium,  having 
conquered  the  native  Thracians,  and  made  Tyle  their  capital. 
The  Byzantines  had  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute  of  80  talents, 
until  on  the  death  of  the  Game  krng  Cararus  (some  time  after 
320  B.C.)  they  were  annihilated  by  the  Thradans.  The  main 
body  of  the  Gael*  who  had  marched  to  the  Hellespont  crossed  it 
under  the  leadership  of  Leonnorius  and  Lutarius.  Straightway 
they  overran  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  under 
tribute  all  west  of  Taurus,  even  the  Seleudd  kings.  At  last 
Attila,  king  of  Pergamum,  defeated  them  in  a  series  of  battles 
commemorated  on  the  Fergamene  sculptures,  and  henceforth 
they  were  confined  to  a  strip  of  land  in  theinterior  of  Asia  Minor, 
(the  Galatia  of  history*  Their  three  tribes— Trocmi,  Tolisto* 
bogians  and  Tectosagee— submitted  to  Rome  (189  b.c),  but  they 
remained  autonomous  till  the  death  of  their  king  Amyntas, 
-when  Augustus  erected  Galatia  into  a  province.  Their  descend- 
ants were  probably  the  "  foolish  Gsiatians  "  to  whom  St  Paul 
wrote  (sec  Galatia). 

•  Ancient  writers-spoke  of  all  these  Gauls  as  Cimbri,  and  identic 
fed  them  with  the  Cimmerians  of  earlier  date,  who  in  Homeric 
times  dwelt  on  the  ocean  next  to  the  Laestrygones,  in  a  region 
of  wintry  gloom,  but  where  the  sun  set  not  in  summer.  Nor  was 
it  only  towards  the  south  and  the  Hellespont  that  the  Celtic 
tide  ever  set.  They  passed  eastward  to  the  Danube  mouth  and 
into  southern  Russia,  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Azov,  mingling  with 
the  Scythians,  as  is  proved  by  the  name  Celto-scyths.    Mithra* 


dates  VL  of  Pontus  seems  to  have  negotiated  with  them  to  gain 

their  aid  against  Rome,  and  Bituitus,  a  Gallic  mercenary,  was 

with  him  at  his  death. 

The  Celts  had  continually  moved  westwards  also.    TheBelgae, 

who  were  Cimbric  in  origin,  had  spread  across  the  Rhine  and 

given  their  name  to  all  northern  France  and  Belgium  (GaM* 

Betgica).    Many  of  these  tribes  sent  colonics  over  into  south? 

eastern  Britain,  where  they  had  been  masters  for  some  two 

centuries  when  Caesar  invaded  the  island  (see  Butain).    But 

there  is  evidence  that  from  the  Bronze  Age  there  had  been  settlers  • 

in  northern  Britain  who  were  broad-skulled  and  cremated  their 

dead,  a  practice  which  had  arisen  in  south  Germany  in  the  early 

Bronze  Age  or  still  earlier.     It  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  tradition 

states,  there  were  incursions  of  Celts  from  central  Gaul  into 

Ireland  during  the  general  Celtic  unrest  in  the  6th  century  b.c 

It  is  certain  that  at  a  later  period  invaders  from  the  continent, 

bringing  with  them  the  later  Iron  Age  culture,  commonly  called 

La  Tene,  which  had  succeeded  that  of  Hallstatt,  had  settled  in- 

Ireland.    Not  only  are  relics  of  La  Tene  culture  found  in  Ireland, 

but  the/>ldest  Irish  epics  celebrate  tall,  fair-haired,  grey-eyed 

heroes,  armed  and  dad  in  Gallic  fashion;  who  had  come  from  the 

continent    The  Celts  in  Italy,  in  the  Balkan,  in  France  and  in 

Britain,  overspread  the  Indo-European  peoples,  who  differed 

from  themselves  but  slightly  in  speech.    The  Celts  represented 

Indo-European  q  by  p,  whilst  the  Greeks,  Illyrians,  Thracianv 

Ligurians,    and  aborigines  of  France,   Britain  and  Ireland 

represented  it  by  k,  c  or  qu.    The  Umbrian-Sabellian  tribes  had 

the  same  phonetic  peculiarity  as  the  Celts.    Thus  Gallic  fetor 

{peter -f  Hum, "  four-wheeler  "),  Umbrian  Petur,  Homeric  rlavpet. 

Boeotian  (Achaean)  Terraper,  Welsh  pedwar;  but  Gaelic  cetkir, 

Lat.  quatuor.    The  Celts  are  thus  clearly  distinguished  from 

the  Gaelic-speaking  dark  race  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  spite 

of  usage  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  strictly  misleading 

to  apply  the  term  Celtic  to  the  latter  language. 

See  also  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  and  Oldest  Irish 
Epic;  Ripley,  The  Races  of  Europe;  Sergi,  The  Mediterranean  Race. 

(W.  Rt.) 

Celtic  Languages 

Introduction. — The  Celtic  languages  form  one  group  of  the 
Indo-European  family  of  languages.  As  might  be  expected  from 
their  geographical  distribution,  they  hold  a  position  between 
the  Italic  and  Teutonic  groups.  They  are  distinguished  from 
these  and  other  branches  of  the  family  by  certain  well-marked 
characteristics,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  loss  of  initial 
and  inter-vocalic  P,  cf.  Ir.  athair  with  Lat.  pater;  Ir.  Idn, 
"  full,"  Welsh  ttawn,  Breton  leun,  with  Lat.  pUmts;  Gaulish 
are-,  u  beside,"  Ir.  or.  Welsh,  Breton  or,  with  Gr.  **pl,  rapa; 
and  the  change  of  L  E.  *  to  f,  cf.  Ir.  fir,  "  true,"  Welsh  fwir, 
Breton  gurir,  Lat.  vents.  We  may  further  mention  that  the  L  E. 
labialized  velar  go  is  represented  by  bt  e.g.  Ir.  bd,  "  cow,"  Welsh 
bvwch,  Gr.  fields,  Sanskr.  g&us;  Ir.  ben,  "  woman,"  Gr.  yvrff, 
whSst  the  medial  aspirates  bh,  dh,  gh  result  in  simple  voiced 
stops.  I.  E>  sonant  r  and  /  become  ri,  li.  Other  distinctive 
features  of  the  modern  dialects  are  not  found  in  Gaulish,  partly 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  monuments.  Such  are  the  -e*-. 
preterite  and  the  fusion  of  simple  prepositions  with  pronominal 
elements,  e.g.  Ir.  fri-umm,  "  against  me,"  Welsh  wrth-yf,  Breton 
0ut4nn.  The  initial  mutations  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  Irving  languages  did  not  arise  until  after  the  Romans  had 
left  Britain.  The  Celtic  languages  betray  a  surprising  affinity 
with  the  Italic  dialects.  Indeed,  these  two  groups  seem  to  stand 
in  a  much  closer  relationship  to  one  another  than  any  other  pair. 
Aa  features  common  to  both  Celtic  and  Italic  we  may  mention: 
(1)  the  gen.  sing,  ending  •*  of  maac  and  neut.  stems  in  o ;  (s) 
verbal  nouns  in  -turn;  (j)  the  &- future;  (4)  the  passive  forma** 
tion  in-r. 

The  various  Celtic  dialecto  may  be  divided  as  follows:— <i) 
Gaulish;  (2)  Goidelic,  including  Irish,  Scottish  Gaelic,  and  Mans ; 
(3)  Brythonic,  including  Welsh,  Breton  and  Cornish.  Gaulish 
and  Brythonic,  like  Oscan  and  Umbrian  among  the  Italic 
dialects,  change  the  L  E.  labialized  velar  guttural  q*  to  *,  whilst 
the  Goidelic  dialects  retain  the  qv  which  later  gives  up  the  labial 
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dement  and  becomes  k,  <.(.  Gaulish  pilar-,  *  four,"  b.-i 
Welsh  fttpor,  Breton  fenr,  Lat.  fiialftier;  lr.  no,  "  1 
Welsh  /Tt7,  LaL  fuu;  Gaulish  cpt>-,  "  horse,"  Welsh  cb-oi, 
Breton  ib-etd,  lr  «*,  Lit.  eomu.  Several  attempt*  have  been  . 
made  to  prove  the  existence  of  Celtic  dialects  with  fa  on  the 
continent.  Forms  containing  *  occur  in  the  Coligny  calendar, 
discovered  in  1897,  by  the  side  of  others  with  eo,  a  state  of  affairs  . 
not  yet  satisfactorily  accounted  lor.  The  Rom  tablets,  dis- 
covered la  1898,  hive  not  been  interpreted  as  yet,  but  f  forms 
are  found  on  then  exclusively.    In  an  excursus  we  shall  deal 
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is  far  north  as  Westphalia. 


a  Mino 


h  traces  of  dialcct- 
ierved  in  continental  Celtic  Unlot- 
ents  written  in  the  ancient  speech  of 

trained  by  the  Druids,  and  v 
imber  of  person 


religious  poems  orally  U 
hear  of  batit  and  sotei. 
place-names  have  been  preserved.  The  da 
moreover,  recorded  a  certain  number  of  Gaulish  words  which  can 
generally  be  identified  without  difficulty  by  comparing  them  with 
words  still  Living  in  the  modem  dialects,  t.g.  pemptduia,  "  cinque- 
foil,"  ef.  Welsh  fiimp,  "five,"  and  dcilen,  "leaf";  ambaclus, 
Welsh  oaweftj  ptlarrilum,  "  four-wheeled  chariot,"  cf.  Welsh 
ptdwer,  "  four,"  and  lr.  rolk,  *  wheel,"  or  ritk,  "course."  We 
have  further  between  thirty  and  forty  inscriptions  (three  in 
north  Italy)  which  we  may  without  hesitation  ascribe  to  the  Gauls. 
These  inscriptions  are  written  in  either  N.  Etruscan  or  Greet 
01  Latin  characters.  We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  reconstruct 
much  of  the  old  system  of  declension,  which  resembles  Latin  very 
rjoielyon  the  one  hand.and  on  the  other  represents  the  forms 
which  are  postulated  by  the  O.  Ir.  paradijrms.  Hence  Gaulish 
h  particularly  valuable  as  preserving  the  final  vowels  which 
have  disappeared  In  early  Irish  and  Welsh.  The  few  verb-forms 
which  occur  in  the  remains  of  Gaulish  are  quite  obscure  and 
have  not  hitherto  admitted  of  a  satisfactory-  explanation.  The 
statements  of  ancient  authors  with  regard  to  the  Belgae  are 
conflicting,  but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  language  of 
the  Utter  was  substantially  the  same  as  Gaulish.  Caesar  observes 
that  there  was  little  difference  between  the  speech  of  the  Cauls 
and  the  Britons  in  his  day,  and  we  may  regard  Gaulish  as 
closely  akin  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Brythonic  dialects.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  "hen  Gaulish  finally  became  extinct.    II  dis- 

possibly  till  the  6th  century,  in  the  northern  districts,  and  it 

speech  of  the  Gaiatiaas  in  Asia  Minor  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  language  he  had  heard  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trier.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Breton  has  been  influenced 
by  continental  Celtic.  The  number  of  Gaulish  words  which  have 
come  down  in  the  Romance  languages  is  remarkably  small, 
and  though  at  firs:  sight  the  sound-changes  of  French  and 
Welsh  seem  to  bear  a  strong  likeness  to  one  another,  any  influence 
Of  Gaulish  pronunciation  on  French  is  largely  discounted  when 
ire  find  the  same  changes  occurring  in  other  dialects  where  there 
Is  little  or  no  question  of  Celtic  influence. 

The  proper  names  occurring  in  classical  writers,  on  Inscriptions 
and  coins,  bave  been  collected  by  A.  Holder  In  bis  monumental 
AUaitiKlKt  SptmJmluat  (Leipzig.  iSjfr-iooB).  The  imcriptivH 
have  been  meat  recently  [Rated  by  '   ■*—  ■"  ■'■»  ••—■-■'■ —  -• 
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s  here.  The  Brythonic  dialects 
e  gone  very  much  farther  in  giving  up  inflectional  endings  than 
uuidelic.  In  Irish  all  final  syllables  in  general  disappear  eiccpt 
long  vowels  followed  by  j  or  r  and  «  <  a  preceded  by  i.  But  these 
reservations  do.  not  bold  good  for  Brythonic  Thus,  whilst 
O.  Irish  possesses  five  cases  the  Brythonic  dialects  have  only 
one,  and  they  have  further  lost  the  neuter  gender  and  the  dual 
number  In  substantives.  In  phonology  there  are  also  very 
sinking  clillcrenccs,  apart  from  the  treatment  of  the  labialized 
velar  pv  already  mentioned.    The  sonant  n  appears  in  Brythonic 


lengthen 


j  of  a 


,.  I.  E.  • 


y  J.  Rhys  in  the  Prat. 


Celt,  *joii$ko-, 

0.  Ir.  (or,  Mod.  Ir.  if  "young,"  W.  it  none,  Bret,  iaonank. 

1,  k  standing  after  a  vowel  and  preceding  f,  n  (and  also  r  if  k 
precede)  disappear  in  Goidelic  with  compensatory  lengthening 
ot  the  vowel,  14.  Prim.  Celt.  •sMtla-,  Ir.  Hi,  "  heel,"  W.  iokoV; 
Prim.  Celt.  'pthta-,  Ir.  en,  '-bird,"  O.  W.  iln.  Mod.  W.  tin. 
Similarly  6,  J,  j  disappear  in  GoideUc  when  standing  after  a  vowel 
and  preceding  /,  t,  n  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the 
vowel,  but  In  Welsh  they  produce  a  vowel  forming  a  diphthong 
with  the  preceding  vowel,  c.j.  Prim.  Celt.  'ncbla-.li.nU,"  cloud," 
W.  swinfj  Prim.  Celt.  'ogno-,  cf.  Lat.  opim,  Ir.  km,  "lamb," 
from  'Sn,  W.  aen;  Prim.  Celt.  *kiw-,  cf.  Cer.  Warn,  It. 
Jen,  "  wagon,"  O.  W.  puln.  Mod.  W.  jimib.  The  Goidelic 
dialects  bave  preserved  the  vowels  of  accented  syllables  on  the 
whole  better  than  Brythonic.  Thus  Brythonic  has  changed 
Prim.  Celt,  f  (-1.  E.  a,  0)  to  a  (W.  <rw,  Bret,  eu) ;  and  Prim.  Celt. 
!>  to  I,  1,1.  Ir.  brdlkir,  "  brother,"  W.  brawl,  Bret.  6r«u-, 
Gaulish  danum,  Ir.  dan.  "  fort,"  W.  din.  Already  in  Gaulish 
the  L  E- diphthongs  show  a  tendency  to  become  simple  long 
vowels  and  tbe  latter  art  treated  differently  by  Goidelic  and 
Brythonic.  In  early  times  I.  E.  01,  ™  both  became  0  and  I.  E. 
rigave*.  In  Goidelic  J,  2,  in  accented  syllables  were  diphthong- 
ised  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century  to  11a,  ia  if  tbe  next 
syllable  did  not  contain  the  vowels  e  or  (,  whereas  in  Brythonic 
t  gave  m  (written  ■)  and  i  became  in  W.  m"  (try),  and  in  Bret. 
k  (me),  e.g.  Gaulish  Tenia;  Tnliia,  Ir.  lualk,  "  people,"  W., 
Bret.  Sad;  Brythonic  Lila-dium,  Ir.  lialk,  "grey,"  W.  Ihcjd, 
Bret.  Itnud.  Similarly  in  loan-words,  Ir.  elir.fiid,  W.  cwyr,  O.Com. 

Irish  as  «'  (wj,  ai  ('«),  Mod.  Ir.  an.  but  in  Welsh  I.  E.  at  gave 
either  ei  or  at,  whilst  «  changed  to  U  (written  a),  Ir.  lath, "  side," 
W.,  Bret.  In;  1.  E.  •cina,,  lr.  atn,  "  one,"  W.,  Bret,  an;  Prim. 
Celt,  •saitta-,  cf.  Lat,  loeculum,  W.  kotdl,  "age,"  Bret.  kool. 
In  Goidelic  accented  1  changes  to  i  before  i,  H  in  the  following 
syllable,  cf.  Ir.  fid,  "  wood,"  gen.  sing,  ftdo,  O.  H.  G.  win,  and 
i  changes  to  e  before  ion  under  sirnilnr  conditions-  In  like 
manner  «  becomes  0  before  a  or  a,  whilst  a  changes  to  X  before 
i,  K,  cf .  Ir.  jnuir,  "  sea,"  Prim.  Cell,  'men',  gen.  sing.  mors. 
Of  Brythonic  finals  which  disappear,  i,  I,  (a), }  alone  influence 
preceding  voirels,  whilst  an  i  (y)  which  received  the  stress  in 
O.  W.  was  also  able  to  modify  vowels  which  went  before  it.  In 
Goidelic  tbe  combinations  son,  sr  appear  respectively  as  if,  s 
(medially  j) ,  but  is  Brythonic  they  both  give  dm;  Prim,  Cert. 
'sqvalon,  Ir.  teal,  "  story,"  W.  ckvtdl;  Prim.  Celt.  *iKur, 
Ir.  jfiir,  "  sister,"  but  ma  fiat,  "  my  sister  "  (whence  Scottish 
pivlkar  by  false  de-aspiration),  W.  draaa,  Bret,  c'iear.    In 
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Brythonic  initial  r  becomes  A  in  the  7th  century,  bat  this  Is 
unknown  in  Goidelic,  e.g .  Ir.  salann,  M  salt,"  W.  kalen,  Cornish 
haloin,  Bret.  kolcnn\  Lai.  *«-««»,  Ir. *#,  "  seed/'  W.  A*/.  Initial 
v  gives  /  in  Goidelic  in  the  course  of  the  7th  century,  whereas 
in  Brythonic  it  appears  as  gv,  gv,-cf.  Lat.  stria,  Ir.  fir ;  W.,  Bret. 
gwir.  We  may  also  mention  that  in  Goidelic  initial  j  and  medial 
9  disappear,  e.g.  Gaulish  Jovincillus,  W.  ieuauc,  "young," 
Bret,  umonk,  Ir.  6ac,  6c\  W.  bywyd,  "  food,"  Ir.  biad.  Post- 
consonant  ic  y  in  Brythonic  sometimes  gives  4d  (Mod.  W.  -ydd. 
Mod.  Bret.  -«),  e.g.  Gaulish  nevio-,  novio-,  O.  Bret,  nowid,  W. 
nevrydd,  Bret,  nrnz,  Ir.  iMte.  I.  E.  -*/  and  -pt  both  appear  in 
Goidelic  as  -ckt  but  in  Brythonic  as  -Uh,  cf.  Lat.  septem,  O.  Ir. 
«e*/,  W.  seith,  Bret.  «« 

We  unfortunately  know  very  little  about  the  position  of  the 
stress  in  ancient  Gaulish.  According  to  Meycr-Lilbke  in  place- 
names  the  penult  was  accented  if  the  vowel  was  long,  otherwise 
the  stress  lay  on  the  preceding  syllable,  e.g.  AugustodGnutH, 
O.  Fr.  Ostedun,  now  Autun;  Cataldunos  (Chalons),  Tricasses 
(Fr.  Troyes),  Bituriges  (Fr.  Bourges).  In  Goidelic  the  stress, 
which  is  strongly  expiratory,  is  always  placed  on  the  first  syllable 
except  in  certain  cases  in  verbs  compounded  with  prepositional 
prefixes.  In  Old  Welsh  and  Old  Breton,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
final  syllable,  i.e.  the  primitive  penult,  received  the  stress,  but 
in  both  languages  the  stress  was  shifted  in  the  middle  period 
to  the  penultimate.  The  Goidelic  dialects,  like  the  Slavonic, 
distinguish'  between  palatalized  and  nonpalatalized  consonants, 
according  as  the  consonant  was  originally  followed  by  a  front 
(e,  i)  or  back  vowel  (a,  0,  «),  a  phenomenon  which  is  entirely 
unknown  to  Brythonic. 

Finally,  the  two  groups  differ  radically  in  the  matter  of  initial 
mutation  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  aspiration.  These  mutations 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  initial  consonants,  as  precisely  the 
same  changes  have  taken  place  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
interior  of  words.  The  Goidelic  changes  included  under  this  head 
probably  took  place  for  the  most  pan  between  the  5th  and  7th 
centuries,  whilst  in  Brythonic  the  process  seems  to  have  begun 
and  continued  later.  It  is  easier  to  fix  the  date  of  the  changes  in 
Brythonic  than  in  Goidelic,  as  a  number  of  British  names  are 
preserved  in  lives  of  saints,  and  it  is  possible  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  shape  that  British  place-names  assumed  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  Goidelic,  we  find  two  mutations,  the 
vocalic  and  the  nasal.  Initial  mutation  only  takes  place  between 
words  which  belong  together  syntactically,  and  which  form  one 
single  stress-group,  thus  between  article,  numeral,  possessive 
pronoun  or  preposition,  and  a  following  substantive;  between 
a  verbal  prefix  and  the  verb  itself. 

1.  When  the  word  causing  mutation  ended  in  a  vowel  we  get  the 
vocalic  mutation,  called  by  Irish  grammarians  aspiration.  The 
sounds  affected  are  the  tenues  k  fc),  /,  p;  the  mediae  g,  d,  b;  the 
liquids  and  nasals  m,  n,  r,  I;  s,  and  Prim.  Celt*  (Ir.  /,  W.  gw).  At 
the  present  day  the  results  of  this  mutation  in  Irish  and  Welsh  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows.  Where  the  sound  is  at  variance  with  the 
traditional  orthography,  the  latter  is  given  in  brackets.     In  the  case 


Original ) 
sound  ) 

k 

t 

P 

g 

d 

b 

m 

Irish 

x(ch) 

b<th) 

f(ph) 

3(gh) 

5(dh) 

v,w(bh) 

v.w(mh) 

Welsh       . 

g 

d 

b 

nil 

5(dd> 

v(f) 

v(f) 

of  n,  r,  I  in  Goidelic  we  get  a  different  variety  of  n,  r,  I  sound.  In 
Welsh  in  the  case  of  r,  /,  the  absolute  initial  is  a  voiceless  r,  /  written 
rh,  U,  which  on  mutation  become  voiced  and  are  written  r,  A.  In 
Irish  *  becomes  -k  written  sh  and  the  mutation  of  /  is  written  ft. 
which,  however,  is  now  silent.  Examples: — Irish,  cu,  "  bound, 
do  chti,  "  thy  hound  ";  Welsh  ci,  dy  gt  {do,  dy  represent  a  Prim. 
Celt.  *tovo)  5  Irish  m&tkair,  "  mother,"  an  mhdthadr,  "  the  mother," 
Welsh  mam,  yfam  (the  feminine  of  the  article  was  originally  *sentd, 
send*). 

2.  When  the  word  causing  mutation  originally  ended  in  a  nasal, 
we  get  the  nasal  mutation  called  by  Irish  grammarians  eclipse. 
The  sounds  affected  are  *  (e),  t.  p-  g,  d,  b;  Prim.  Celt,  v  (Ir.  /,  W. 
|w).  In  mod.  Irish  and  mod.  Welsh  the  results  are  tabulated  below. 
Irish  /  becomes  «  written  bh,  whilst  W.  gw  gives  ngw.  Examples  :— - 
Irish  Uiadkna,  "  year."  stachi  m-bliadhna,  seven  years,"  cf.  Latin 
upum,  Welsh  btytudd,  saitk  mlynedd;  Irish  He,  "  country,"  i  d-tir, 


"  in  a  oonotxy,**  Welsh  Ire/,  "  tow,**  y*  nhrtf,  "  in  a  town,n  cf, 
Latin  in. 
3.  In  Welsh  h  (c),  t,  P  undergo  a  further  change  when  the  word 


Original  Sound 

k 

t 

P 

Z 

d 

b 

Irish 

g 

d 

b 

ng 

n 

m 

Welsh       .       .       . 

ngh 

nh 

mh 

ng 

n 

m 

causing  mutation  origmally  end«d  in  j.  There  is  nothing  correspond* 
tog  to  this  consonantal  mutation  in  Goidelic.  In  this  case  k  (c),  t,  p 
become  the  spirants  x  (jck),  tk,f  (pk),  e.g.  tad, "  father,"  *t  tkod, "  her 
father,"  ex  represents  a  primitive  *esids.  In  the  interior  of  words  in 
Brythonic  ct,  pp,  It  give  the  same  result  as  initial  k,  t,  p  by  this 
mutation. 

The  relation  in  which  the  other  Celtic  dialects  stand  to  this 
system  will  be  mentioned  below  In  dealing  with  the  various 
languages.  It  will  be  noted  from  what  has  been  said  above  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  different  treatment  of  the  labialized 
velar  qv,  and  the  nasal  sonant  9,  the  features  which  differentiate 
the  Brythonic  from  the  Goidelic  dialects  first  appear  for  the 
most  part  after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  can 
only  have  been  very  slight  And  Strachan  has  shown  recently 
that  Old  Irish  and  Old  Welsh  agree  in  a  very  striking  manner 
in  the  use  of  the  verbal  particle  ro  and  in  other  syntactical 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  verb. 

(i.)  Goidelic. — The  term  Goidelic  is  used  to  embrace  the  Celtic 
dialects  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  each  case 
the  national  name  for  the  speech  is  Gaelic  (Ir.  Gaedhlig,  Scottish 
G&idkligt  Manx  Gaiick),  from  Ir.  Scottish  Gaodhal,  Gaedhtal, 
Mid.  Ir.  Gdedel,  W.  Gwyddet,  "  a  Gael,  inhabitant  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland. "  Old  Irish  may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  Scottish 
and  Manx  Gaelic,  as  the  forms  of  these  dialects  can  be  traced 
back  to  Old  Irish,  and  there  are  practically  no  monuments  of 
Scottish  and  Manx  in  the  oldest  period.  Scottish  and  Irish  may 
be  regarded  as  standing  to  one  another  in  much  the  same  relation 
aa  broad  Scottish  and  southern  English.  The  divergences  of 
Scottish  and  Manx  from  Irish  will  be  mentioned  below.  The 
language  of  the  Ogam  inscriptions  is  the  oldest  form  of  Goidelic 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Some  300  inscriptions  have  up 
to  the  present  been  discovered  in  this  alphabet,  the  majority  of 
them  hailing  from  the  south-west  of  Ireland  (Kerry  and  Cork). 
In  Scotland  2  a  are  known,  whilst  in  England  and  Wales  about  30 
have  turned  up.  Most  of  the  latter  are  in  South  Wales,  but  odd 
ones  have  been  found  in  North  Wales,  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  one  has  occurred  as  far  east  aa  Hampshire.  The  Isle  of 
Man  also  possesses  two.  The  letters  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  are 
formed  by  strokes  or  notches  scored  on  either  side  of  the  edge 
of  an  upright  stone.    Thus  we  obtain  the  following  alphabet.— 


a     * 


MJUU 


II        ITT 


■III 

s 


■nnr 


■/  0i»  m  m- 


t 


This  system,  which  was  eked  out  with  other  signs,  would  seem 
to  have  been  framed  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  by  a  person 
or  persons  who  were  familiar  with  the  Latin  alphabet.  Some  of 
the  inscriptions  probably  go  .back  to  the  5th  century  and  may 
even  be  earlier.  As  illustrations  of  the  simplest  forms  of  Ogam 
inscriptions  we  may  mention  the  following:  Doveli  maqqi 
Caitini,  i.e.  "(the  stone)  of  Dovetos  son  of  Cattinos  ";  Trenagusu 
Maqi  Maqi-Treni  is  rendered  in  Latin  Trent gus si  Fiii  Macu- 
treni  hie  jacit;  Sagramni  Maqi  Cunatami,  "  (the  stone)  of 
Sagramnos  son  of  Cunotamos  ";  Ovanos  avi  lvacallos,  "  (the 
stone)  of  Ovanus  descendant  of  Ivacattus."  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  oldest  of  these  inscriptions  q  is  still  kept  apart  from  k  (c), 
and  that  the  final  syllables  have  not  disappeared  (cf.  maqqi, 
O.  Ir.  maice),  but  it  appears  certain  that  in  Ogamic  writing 
stereotyped  forms  were  used  long  after  they  had  disappeared  in 
ordinary  speech.  Several  stones  contain  bilingual  inscriptions, 
but  the  key  to  the  Ogam  alphabet  is  supplied  by  &  treatise  oa 
Ogamic  writing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  a  manuscript 
of  the  late  14th  century.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  (he  Welsh 
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6i6 

not  rate  place  in  Connaught. 


^Sihtwa,_ML 

the  west  and  south  have  the  nasal,  thus  notably  El 
after  prcpotition  and  article,  (.£.  Munster-Oon 
"  Id  the  nun,"  Ulster  aa'n  f*nif.  In  Ibc  tor 
forms  are  employed  to  ■  much  larger  emeiu  tin 


ConiiAiJeht  ii  it  merely  lenglhei 

it  terjincd,  *./.  Ulster  ball,  "  i 

|hiM3,  Mur.sr.er  eaatf.     Final  if*.  I*  in  Mi 


n*-iSfr 


:  out  of  a  total  population  of  aev 
■poke  Irish  at  their  mother-tons 


r ____indttillar_  _ 

Ida  of  emigration.    Add  to  ihit  the  Ian  tl 


;ll  and  hit  satellites,  and  above  all  thai  of 
clergy,  wat  against  the  language-  In  spite  ol 
Gaelic  League  (founded  1B93),  which  have  me 
■ucceat,  the  language  is  rapidly  dying  of  in 
apeakcra  ol  lrith  an  chiefly  confined  to  the 
where  over  ao%  of  the  population  weak  Gaelic 
Kerry,  Clare,  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Donegal.  1 
will  Ulutt rate  the  decay  of  the  Language  mice  th 
Year.  Mouoglots. 

1S6I  ....       i«3.a75 

I«Ti  ....       103.56* 

■  Ml  ....         64.167 

1*91  ....         jS.'na 

1901  ....         JO.0J3 

According  to  the  1901  census  report  the  spealre 

tributed  at  follows: — Leinsier,   26436;  .Mum 

naught.  143,560;  Ulster.  91.658.    The  Gaelic 

hit  thrived  largely  on  account  ol  itt  anti-Engli 

Ireland  ff'i'l  nw'not  for'  the  m<  ™ 'dSs \.  ill  I 
and  phonetics.     Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  ol 

pressure  of  the  League  publish  badly-printed  ant 
in  Irish,  there  are  only  two  regularly  appearir 
contain  any  large  amount  of  Irish.  Half  the  < 
the  most  important — of  the  weekly  organ  of  th 
■rank  SnftrfS  ("the  flaminc  iword  "),  are  in.r 
Wat  started  in  1808  under  the  title  of  Fiiiuu  a 
day."  it.  the  dawn).  The  other  periodical  it 
Journal   C/riVcoWinr  na   GanUiiltt).  a  would-b. 

IM™  In  I tofj  it  was'  decided  to  hold  a  fclivat' 
("  hotting,  gathering  ")  on  the  lines  of  the  Wcl 

have  their  annual  local  Gaelic /eri  (festival). 
of  the  movement  hat  been  prodigious,  contitti 
number  of  short  irories  and  dramas  (mostly 
nothing  of  any  particular  merit  has  as  yet  been 

BmkIi  Ike  for,  IB90,  A*  Su^aid\c  GanUtak 
from  vol.  *.  of  the  fn-Jn  it  Brrtarnc),  Late 

Itkl.l.  Rdifi^l  .^,|[1  „<  C.-T.:-,lug.\:.  loos}:  P. 
two    lengthy    stories.    Stadia.    1904,    Nam\. 

entitled  An  Si 

AuTiroRIllE 

-Zeim.  Gram 
R.  Thumeyten,  Indicta  10  [he  Iris 
Iftftl);  ±  vVindisch  published  the 


ihorofacolic 

„ ml- Forth 

...._.,  Crammcliia  Ctiiici  '  iBr-ilin,  t8;i); 
R.  Thumeyten,  Indicta  10  [he  Irish  wordt  treat- 
-""-);  E.  (Vmtliseh.  puhlUVd  '.he  first  gr»m:rJT 
n.  l.v  N.  M:.:rr.  I'itt  Press,  tSSD.Oiui  Win 
me  verb  was  rendered  obsolete  by  the  discover 
Irish  accent  by  H.  Zimmcr.  Jlcffiitki  Sludir* 
R.  Thumeysen,  fctw  ttUiqi*.  vi.joo,:  ].  V. 
da  KWI-Warutoit  (Paris,  roo8):  R.  Thurr-cysci 

Stk^i  (]!ridelhcrK.  irjooi.  Mention  should 
rwhari,  iefrrliam  frewi  :it  Old  Irish  Chun  (D: 
sarnrwriler'sWf/rriJiPursJie*;  (Dublin,  looy). 
tjhibbn.  1900).  See  alto  various  paper,  dn  tl 
T'Mactiim!  of  At  Lndan  PkilolatUal  Sxitly 
10OT):  H.  Pedorsen.  Aipiialivnc*  X  /rjk  (( 
CSarauw,  7rrkt  Studicr  (Copenhagen.  1901):  C 
ftoMof-.ta  uai'iurw.  vols- v.  and  vi.  iorrhettm 
E.  Winilisch.  Inul,r  T«Jt  »„V  W'«r(crf>Ht»  (U-i| 
volumes  in  conjunction  with  W.  Stokes.] 
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under  the  binary  dominion  of  Ireland;,  to  much  so  that  BHtdfi 
Irish  version  of  lie  Scripture*,  ni  circulated  in  Scotland  with  a 
glossary  from  1690  to  1767,  and  Bishop  CaiKwdla  version  of 
Knox's  Prayer-book  (1567)  is  pure  Iriih.  The  language  oi  the 
people  is  poorly  represented  in  the  :0th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
the  artfaogni  phy  knot  find  until  we  reach  the  1 8  th  century . 

[riih  and  Scottish  Gaalic  differ  considerably  in  point  of  voca- 
bulary, L  "  -L---  — ■  '-  --■■'-  --  -  ■-  ■.._--.--  -^ 
inflcctio  ly 

ESS  l 

It  shod  lei 

the  naa  *  1 


tC%'coi 

in  Scott 


tbin  lri,N  in  rhC  Doofuw ,..— . --^ -. 

"toet,"Sc.au;  Ir.  MtW,  Sc.  csaaf.    When  we  turn  to  tne  inflections 

~  "  "     H       *■-  —   jlayed  a  much  ajester  part  than  in 

male  the  plural  of  all  substantives 


Irish.     There  is  j 

rao!im(iliHMr 

gsstiists" 

afirrcrc,  rhjsn 

quality  of  the 

subjunctive  (a 

r^i^Mbrrn?. 

ably  from  Irish, 

Gaelic    Fall    Im 

dialect  hi  of  ok)  the  country  u(  tlir  Noitbcrn  Picts,  whilst  the 
portion  of  Argyllshire  south  of  the  boundary  line,  together  with 
Bute  and  Arran.  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  The  Gaelic 
district  south  of  the  Grampians  belonged  to  the  Southern  Pieta 


w.  4  io.  above  Ballater.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Ore  ii 
11.  above  Balmoral  and  followed  the  boundary  oF  Perth  and 
Fir  ai  <">lcri  Shee.  where  it  went  off  to  the  south-west  sr 


value: 


nakes  tt  extremely  difficult  lo 


.  not  uncle 
S.P.C.K. 


At    I 


rSth  century  English  wa 
two-thirds  of  the  natives,  and  in  1764  the 
piper  containing  this  statement:  "  The  population  of  tie  bit  is 
20,000,01  whom  the  far  greater  number  are  ignorant  of  English." 
But  from  (his  time  English  gradually  crept  in.  The  last  edition 
of  the  Mini  Bible  was  issued  in  1 B 10,  and  ol  the  New  Testament 
in  iSao.  The  present  writer's  great-grandmother  refused  to 
speak  English,  hit  grandfather  (b.  1815}  preached  In  Mam  and 
English,  and  his  father  lb.  1844)  only  spoke  English.  The 
following  figures  illustrate  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Language: — 
Monolinguircs.  Bilinguisrs. 
IB7S  ....  1«S     ■  11.140 

(out  of  a  popular  ion 

of  DongUs) 

Mam  stands  in  a  much  closer  relation  to  Scottish  Caelk  than 

of  what  ii  said  in  South  Argyll,  though  they  are  quite  at  a  Ion  at 
Kinsafe.  Mam  exhibit"  1H1  bibss-  [enilrnty  as  Scottish  to  use  ana- 
lytical and  periphrastic  forms  in  tbe  verb,  thm  jennae,  "to  do,"  ia 
used  like  Scottish  dtonumk  will,  an  infiniiive  10  express  the  past  and 
future.  Theprcscnt  has  acquired  a  momentary  (future)  signification, 
And  the  past  particij'li-  en.l.,  in  -i:  (Soirtish  -re).  The  negative  is  ika 
ca  in  ScotlanJaroi  fitter.  Unu  gOH  ai  hi  as  northern  Scottish  in 
dropping  unitrtsscd  fm.i  viiv.cla,  t.% .  ch:am,  "  lard,"  liisb.  tiiktarna; 
-mi  11  the  favourite  plural  ending  in  substantives.  The  nasal  muta- 
tson  haa  been  partly  given  up.  Old  Irish  stressed  e  is  frequently 
retained.  i.(./fr."  man."  Irish /dr  (spelt/ear), and  the  vowclaJandi 
are  contused  as  in  Scottish,  e.r.  Mini  <-<•'-',  "foot."  Scottish  car, 
Iri.h  co,  Mmi  ii  divided  in  itself  -l*'ui  the  treatment  of  short 
accented  vowels  before  U,  n,  m.  According  to  Rhyi  the  south  side 
l^nv.liei.j  cliiisc  the.  norlh  side,  iliiiiitlioogiies;  e.g.  Iris 
"  tree,"  CiUM..  "  o(!siiririS."  S.  Mam  iriSn.  kiln.  In.  Marc 


.lanv  is  suite 
th  of  Ireland. 

X    iflfJllJii, 


Not  only  does  it  shift  the  stress  in  tbe  cast 
■urHxcs  Qke  -an  and  reduce  the  preceding  ■ 
Sc  /uaran,  Manx  ;,iu,  "  soring/  but  even 
"  variety."  Sc.  lr.  t-MkhK  O.  Ir.  ranawf 
Ir.  romflraiffi.    The  Mid.  English  stress  on  the  nnai  is  lurrucrrrtaincu 

Asotherieatuiespccii'.iiri,,  Mnr.*  we  m..y  mention  the  following. 
An  intervocalic  j  or  jb  show's  a  tendency  to  become  lisped  and 
voiced  to  d.  In  monosyllables  post-vocalic  final  m,  m,  are  often 
preceded  by  an  Intrusive  a.  d  respectively,  thus  ben  "  woman,"  may 
he  heard  as  fail.     Ir.  a  becomes  more  palatal  and  is  often  3.     Ir. 


S  B. 


« 


First  Luianr  in  Main  was  published  by  Edwin  Goodwin  public, 

1S3J,  which  is  now  being  reprinted  for  An  Ckeikagkl  Coifcioj*.  a 
Douglas  society  which  is  endeavouring  to  encourage  the  use  of 
Manx  and  to  get  it  introduced  into  the  schools.  The  other  dictionary 
is  by  J.  Kelly  in  two  parts — tjl  Manx  and  English.  (2)  English  and 
Manx,  published  by  trie  Mann  Society  in  rSM.  Kelly  also  prepared 
a  Triglot  of  Manx,  Irish  and  Gaelic,  based  upon  English,  which  haa 
never  bees  published.  A  useful  paper  on  the  language  appeared  in 
tbe  Transaction!  el  las  London  FkMopud  Socitl)  lor  1875  by 
H.  Jenner,  "The  Manx  Language:  It. Grammar,  Literature  and 
Present  State."  (E.  C.  (J.) 

(ii),  Bryikcmk.  The  term  Brythonic  ia  used  lo  denote  ths 
Celtic  dialect!  of  Wales,  Brittany  and  Cornwall,  Unlike  the 
Goidris  the  Bry thonic  peoples  have  no  common  name  lor  their 
language.  Forms  of  Brythonic  speech  were  doubtless  current 
throughout  England  and  Wade*  and  Use  Lowlands  ol  Scotland 
at  tbe  time  ol  tbe  Saxon  invasion.  The  S.E.  of  Britain  may 
have  been  eitensivdy  Romanized,  and  ii  is  not  impossible  that 


y  the  Bry  thorn)  of  Slrathdyde 
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remnants  of  Goidelic  speech  may  have  lingered  on  n  out-of-the- 
way  comers.  No  literary  documents  dating  from  this  period 
have  been  preserved,  but  some  idea  of  the  chancier  of  Brythonic 
may  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  have 
come  to  light.  In  the  middle  of  the  rjtfa  century  BryrJsooic  was 
confined  lo  the  western  hall"  of  Britain  south  of  the  Clyde  and 
Forth.  The  colonization  of  Britannia  minor  or  Armorienn 
Brittany  during  ihe  sth  and  6th  ceniuri«*i)l  be  described  later. 
Id  the.  latter  pari  of  tbe  61b  century  the  W.  Salons  pushed  their 
conquests  as  far  as  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  from  that  lima 
the  Brythona  of  S.W.  Briuin  were  cut  off  from  their  kinsmen  in 
Wales.  Early  In  th 
were  similarly  isola 
kingdom  of  Slrathdyde  maintained  a  separate  existence  until  the 
10th  century,  and  it  is  generally  stated  that  Brytbonic  speech  did 

far  Brythonic  names  and  words  have  survived  in  these  districts 
has  never  been  properly  investigated.  Certain  it  is  that  Bry- 
thonic numerals  survived  amongst  shepherds  in  Cumberland, 
Westmorland  and  N.W.  Yorkshire  down  to  the  second  half  of  the 
totb  century,  just  as  herrings  are  still  counted  in  Manx  by  Manx 
fishermen  otherwise  quite  innocent  of  the  language.  Accordingly, 
from  the  ;10  century  onwards  Brythonic  became  gradually 
limited  in  Great  Britain  to  three  districts— Slrathdyde,  Wales, 
and  Cornwall  and  Devon.  During  the  7th  century  the  Brythona 
of  Wales  and  SttaLhclyde  often  fought  side  by  side  against  (he 
Angles,  and  ii  is  from  this  period  that  the  name  by  which  the 
Welsh  call  themselves  is  supposed  to  dale,  CynmK'Onmiruc, 
pi.  Cymry<'C(wr6ror«,  i,t.  "  fellow-countrymen  *■  as  opposed 
10  W.  ott/io,  CauL  Attoktogts. "  foreigners."  We  have  no  meant 
of  determining  when  Celtic  speech  became  extinct  in  the 
pelly  states  of  the  north  which  retained  rbeir 


The  chief  features  which  distinguish  the  Brythonic  from  the 
Geodetic  dialects  have  already  been  enumerated.  In  the  course 
of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  final  short  vowels  disappeared. 
In  compound  names  the  final  vowel  remains  fn  the  ftrst  com- 
ponent until  the  7th  century.  Short  vowels  in  other  than  initial 
syllables  when  immediately  preceding  the  stress  (on  the  historical 
penultimate)  disappear,  whilst  long  mica  are  shortened,  e.g. 
Welsh  corrfotrf  from  Lai.  corUilem,  Other  vowels  in  unstressed 
position  are  apt  10  be  reduced,  thus  6,  II,  give  1  in  O.  W.  (Mid. 
W.  y).  A  marked  characteristic  of  Welsh  as  distinguished  from 
Cornish  and  Breton  ia  the  treatment  of  A  under  the  influence  of 
a  following  i.  In  Welsh  the  result  is  et,  in  Com.  and  Bret,  t, 
e.g.  Welsh  ret*!,  "  saints,"  Bret.  rent.  sing.  run*.  The  mutations 
seem  to  have  started  in  the  second  half  of  the  Oih  century  in 


Hoi);  J.  Loth,  C 


mdansltl  ivrnui  Brillonignu  (Paris, 
(srenmw  (Pans,  1890). 
(0)  Wdih  (Cywrari).— II  is  usual  to  divide  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  language  into  three  periods — Old,  Middle  and  Modem. 
To  the  oldest  period  belong  the  collections  of  glosses,  the  earliest 
of  which  go  back  to  about  800.    The  middle  period  extends  from 


w  (tt  becomes  ew  (later  aw). 
»t  entirely  of  isolated  words. 
morphology  of  the  language 


century"  MS.),  and  th 
yrLWilliamadSthee, 


introduction  of  w  uil  y  (O.  W.  >.,  0  to  dermic  vowel  sounds.  The 
symbol  U  to  denote  a  v»,Klr.,  1  ™  r.irvady  employed  in  Mid.  W. 
but  r*(-vc*cesnsf),  ii  (-Eng.  ik  in  "thou")  and /{-■)  either 
do  not  appear  or  only  become  regular  during  the  modern  period. 
In  Mod.  W.  tbe  orthography  is  regularized  and  docs  not  differ 
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AtchaMatyrf  Waits  .(lBoi-1 


801-1*07;  Mtimd  Denbigh,  riyo);  W.  F. 

'I  «Mtl  «/  ff&u  (3  vob.,  Edinburgh,  18681; 

LHiiaKlJiutilirMitflKilu  (London.  [841); 

V    W.    Wade-Evans,    H/eJjk   AfrdrW   law 

or,  Fenrinr  sp  Efumc  with  glossary  ILeipaig, 
1M7J;    K.    Williams,    StUtliam  from    las    U«p»l    tfiuxn> 
(London.    [8t6-i8oi);  j.   E.  Southall,    Waist  ui  f/sr  inn/Miss 
{Newport.  ItSgz].     The  earliest  Welsh  gramm 
king  agues  1 567  in  Milan  by  Eirimths  Koberts. 


-T.  Rowland, 
(Wrexham,  I  Si}1,  1876'),  (Bill  the 
author  also  published  a  companion 
V);W.  Spurred.  .5  l.Ye.r,nm, 
170)1  EC  Anwyl.  A  H-Wik 
1  o'vhJoi  (London".  180*). 
i—T.  Jones.  J  Casts  It 
.S.J.EV        -      ' 


ment  to  the  Rant  bUih  (Paria,  18*1).    An  account  of 

. age   nil  prefixed   to  Own   Pilghe'a  Dictionary   (1803). 

fabtof  day.    The  mo c— .-.: 1 — -t  d_.i..j    j 

Grnstrrur  r*  At  H/sfri 
moit  com  piece  work), 
volume  of  Wdik  Extra 
0/  IV  Welti  tanjuan  (C 
Grammar  fir  Stkevli.  (i.) 

WcJik.pls.'l.ii" 
•/  F/dia  Gran 
Welsh  dictiona 

IS47;  [nraimile  reprint.  Loudon.   1B77);    ... „..-, 

ewury  cf  tar  Wall*  LanritaH  {2  vols..  London.  1801;  reprinted 
Denbigli,  1870):  W.  SpurrcU.  HWrk-£>i'ut  <W  Jiylsif-Ws.1. 
Dittionory  (Carmarthen*,  1904);  a  smaller  one  by  W-  Richard*  in 
a  vola.  (Wrexham.  n.d-),  and  many  others.  A  dictionary  on  ft  large 
scale  was  planned  by  D.  Silvan  Evans  and  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment. Only  A-Ud  has,  however,  appeared  (Carmarthen.  1893- 
1000),  op.  J.  Lath  in  Ardor  J.  cdl.  Let.  vol  1.  lor  addition!  and 

tT^M^onn-^U^yMiailkJy  AS3oo^reflynnoo,  IB01).  For 
Weigh  folklore  aee  J.  Khys.  O:::.:  FoisJor.,  Wtiik  oxj  j/dsM  (Ox. 
ford,  tooi).  H.  H.  Vaughan.  Wthi  i°r«rti  (London.  18S9],  alto 
rcsi.  oaS.  iii.  410  If.  See  also  G.  Dottin.  fireut  ds  lyniairr  jkiilmjui, 
vL  }I7  fl.:  ft.  Ziromcr  and  L.  C.  Stern  in  Kullmw  dtr  Gernruarl, 
Trjfi.Abt-jd.1.  (E.C.Q.) 

(M  Brtkm,— Breton  (Bramek)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
language  spoken  by  those  Britons  who  fled  from  the  south-west 
of  England  (0  Armories,  {see  Bxittahy)  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  of  our  en  to  avoid  being  harassed  by  the  Saaona. 
The   first  migration   probably  took  place   about  45c      ™" 
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ws»lt«l*beoed,«*.W.«i,"  fatter,' ■  al.  tUfli.  but  in  Modem  Dretoa 
the  accent  toads  to  lamglhasi  all  stnilid  vowels.     Brecon  has  gone 

ajwn  way  in  toe  matter  of  initial  mutation.    The  nasal  mutation 
been  entirely  given-  up  in  the  initial  position,  whilst  a  new 

which  become  p ,  k,  (  after  a  few  words  which  originally  ended  Inr 
the  moat  part  in  1  or  1*.  The  vocalic  mutation  of  initial  1  in  Breton 
fa  c'k.  Vie  may  also  make  mention  of  one  or  two  other  points 
on  which  Breton  differs  widely  from  Welsh.  Breton  hat  given  up 
the  combination  If,  cj.  MioT  Br.  w,  Mod.  Br.  rw  "mw! 
W.rwwrti.  Ir.  rwaf.    The  language  betrays  a  fondness  for  nasalized 

an  origirtal  »™(W. /.^"^."thoiig^rrmrally  written  ffro^tddht 
Breton,  now  frequently  appears  as  as;  Mid.  Rr.daf,  Mod,  Br.  a/ant, 
"  sick,  ill."  W.rJn/.M.Ir.rfam.  Final  r  after  r  and  1  and  sometimes 
in  monosyllables  after  a  vowel  is  represented  in  Breton  by  c'k,  whilst 
in  Welsh  in  the  one  case  we  End  a  vowel  and  in  the  other  nil,  cr. 

language  as  Bun,  hh.  hut  in  Breton  we  find  mp.  *t,  t.t-  Br.  kartfal, 
"cand"1-"  W-  «s"rtfi  1*»-  enuAtbt:   Hr.  jtejHOrr.      confluence 
finoli 
Wit  r  which  Breton  is  spokes 

were (  Bri°ue. St  trsarrhDol  a™ 

Vannt  ns  succeeded  in  tbronrina 

off  tht  d  an  independem 


founded  sman  si 
Britannia  Minor,  as  it  was  tensed,  and  were  followed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  filhatid  into  the  7th  century  by  a  long  stream 
of  refugees  (cf.  J.  Loth,  L'£mi[ralia*  brihmnc,  Paris,  iSsi; 
A.  de  la  Bordcric,  Hishire  dt  la  Brdaitic',  vol  i  ,1005). 

In  the  earliest  stages  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  Breton  from 
Welsh.     The  history  of  the  language  may  be  divided  in!0  Old  Breton 
(mm  ihe  7th  10  the  nth  ceniurics.  Middle  Breton  from  the  nth 
17th  centuries,  and  Modern  Breton.     In  Old  Breton  the  only 

irt.  and  diallers.     However,  we  find  a  few 


'.tWclfh.  Thus, 


^   show 


a  diphthong 


Ir.  Iii.  "  court."  W.  il»j,  Dr.  in.    In  OW  Bretoi 

jic.thci-  r3ieir.itL.il  n.rrihe  ir.^linl  rau[.ifi:'i:*  rirccs 
whiln  in  Mi,'..:ie  ilrcKJP  nn\y  the  Lurcr  w  ,<;;:, 
this  period  the  language  diverges  very  rapidly 

(  -  i'riiiL  Celt  Mnd  Ir.  H)  becomes  m,  in  uottrcsb 
the  suffix -SCO  become* -rue  and  later -<£,  but  in  V 
•cc.-oc.  Postvocalic^r.-l/bcconK-olr.-sUuinU 
Breton  they  pass  into  -rr.  -il,  which  in  the  modern 
ir.  -d:  i.e.  Mid.  Br.  fair.  Mod.  Br.  farr.  "  robb. 
tatra.  Further,  -U  becomes  -ot,  -ml.  e.g.  Br.  oof, 
till:  Br.  onliDu,  "  lonl,"Ir 


IrwJT,    M  sword." 
nly  followed  the  p 


it  nil!. 


014  Welsh  and  Old  Bret 


a  short  stresacd  vowel  inwordaof  one  | 


AUtte 


W.  owX  ttuSS.  aaa 

"IrlrS1  Lena  Aft,  Is 

doubtful  if  the  most 
older  than  the  loth  cc 
In  the  middle  ages 
French.  Upper  Britt 
western  portion.  Th. 
tended  to  the  vemaci 
with  no  unity  for  lite 


tt  men  tinned  that  Prim.  Celt,  non-initial  d. 

e  othe1!  dialect's'IPr1;1  0.  ^Ur.  JU?V/.1M 

Coraouailles,  Trcguier  and  Vatinei  jr.     Ir  is 
serious  differences   belweed    the  dialects  an 

IrirTanrJ  Breton  ■ 


''diinecTl'kl 


hen  the  I 


their  French  neigji- 
boum.  It  may  be  menlioncd  by  the  nay  thai  the  Prelon  language 
was  regarded  with  wsiiidon  by  I  In-  Itnk-n  of  the  First  RtpubCc 
and  attempts  were  made  to  suppress  it.  A  Breton  named  Leeonidec 
had  to  flee  to  England  for  fighLirig  against  the  Republic.    lie  came 


.  .    _        literary   language.     He   published   an 

eacdlent  grammar  (Grannnirc  cdU-brcUmmr,  Paris,  1S07)  and  a 
dictionary  (DfcfiMsGW  .V,i,™-/.ai,,ni..  Paris,  1611).  from  which 
he  omitted  the  numerous  French  words  which  had  crept  into  the 


nth  words  which  had  crept  into  t 
!  terms  already  existed.    Legwudn 
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eumrjls  fired  a  number  at  writeri  with  Ha!  for  their  native  lonfue  j  On  the  other  rumd,  Q,  Comah  doe*  nat_coriliL»  I  and  I  lo  the  same 
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to  Brythonic.  Of  personal  names  mentioned  by  classical  writers 
we  have  Calgacus  and  Argentocoxus,  both  of  which  arc  certainly 
Celtic.  The  names  occurring  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  Scotland 
have  a  decidedly  Celtic  character,  and  they  seem,  moreover, 
to  bear  «  greater  resemblance  to  Brythonic  than  to  Goidclic, 
witness  such  tribal  designations  as  Epidii,  Cornavti,  Damnonfi, 
Decantae,  Novantae.  In  the  case  of  all  these  names,  however, 
ft  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  probably  reached  the 
writers  of  antiquity  through  Brythonic  channels.  Bede  mentions 
that  the  east  end  of  the  An  to  nine  Wall  terminated  at  a  place 
called  in  Pictish  Pean-fahel,  and  hi  Saxon  Pcnndlun.  Ptan  re- 
sembles Old  Welsh  penn,  •*  head,"  Old  Irish  cenn,  and  the  second 
element  may  possibly  be  connected  with  Gaelic  jW,  Welsh  gw<ntd, 
"  rampart."  The  names  of  the  kings  in  the  Pictish  chronicles 
are  not  an  absolutely  trustworthy  guide,  as  owing  to  the  Pictish 
rule  of  succession  the  bearers  of  the  names  may  in  many  cases 
have  been  Brythons.  The  names  of  some  of  them  occur  in  one 
source  in  a  Goidclic,  in  another  in  a  Brythonic  form.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  the  southern  part  of  Pictish  territory  was 
divided  between  Goidels  and  Brythons,  the  population  being 
very  much  mixed.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  number  of 
elements  in  place-names  on  Pictish  ground  which  do  not  occur 
in  Wales  or  Ireland.  Such  are  pel,  pit,  "  farm  "  (?),  for,  /other, 
fetter,  foder, "  lower  "  ( ?).  A  bet,  "  confluence,"  on  the  contrary, 
is  pure  Brythonic  (Gaelic  inver) . ,  Though  the  majority  of  scholars 
are  of  opinion  that  Pictish  was  nearly  akin  to  the  Brythonic 
dialects,  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  language  was  ousted  by  the  Goideltc  speech  of  the  Dalriadic 
Scots.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  part  played 
for  a  considerable  period  in  Scottish  affairs  by  the  colony  from 
Ireland,  it  is  well-nigh  incredible  that  Pictish  should  have  been 
supplanted  by  Gaelic 

Authorities.— J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain  (London*,  1005),  The 
Welsh  People  (London3,  1902),  "  The  Language  and  Inscriptions  of 
the  Northern  Pkts,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  (1802);  H.  Zimmcr,  "  Das  Mutterrecht  dcr  Pikten,"  in 
Savignys  Ztxlschrift  (1895) ;  also  trans,  by  G.  Henderson  in  Lcabhar 
nan  Cteann  (Inverness,  1898);  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  (Edin- 
burgh, 1876) ;  A.  Macbain  in  appendix  to  reprint  of  Skene's  High- 
landers of  Scotland  (Stirling,  1902);  A.  Macbain,  "Ptolemy's 
Geography  of  Scotland,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
Inverness,  xviii.  267-288;  W.  Stokes,  Bezzenbergers  Britrage,  xviit. 
367  ff. ;  H.  d'Arbots  de  Jubainville,  Les  Druides  et  Us  dieux  critiques 
d  forme  d'animaux  (Pans,  1906).  The  various  theories  have  been 
recently  reviewed  and  criticized:  by  T.  Rice  Holmes  in  an  appendix 
to  hi»  Caesar's  Invasion  of  Britain  (London,  1907). 

IV.  History  of  Celtic  Phij.olooy. — For  many  centuries 
the  affinities  of  the  Celtic  languages  were  the  subject  of  great 
dispu  te.  The  languages  were  in  turn  regarded  as  descended  from 
Hebrew,  Teutonic  and  Scythian.  The  first  attempt  to  treat  the 
dialects  comparatively  was  made  by  Edward  Lhuyd  in  his 
Archaeologia  Britannica  (Oxford,  1707),  but  the  work  of  this 
scholar  seems  to  have  remained  unnoticed.  A  century  later 
Adelung  in  Germany  divided  the  dialects  into  true  Celtic 
(«*Goidelic)  and  Celtic  influenced  by  Teutonic  (-=  Brythonic). 
But  it  took  scholars  a  long  time  to  recognize  that  these  languages 
belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family.  Thus  they  were  excluded 
by  Bopp  in  his  comparative  grammar,  though  he  did  not  fail 
to  notice  certain  resemblances  between  Celtic  and  Sanskrit. 
James  Pritchard  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  true  relationship 
of  the  group  in  his  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  (London, 
1831),  but  his  conclusions  were  not  accepted.  As  late  as  1836 
Pott' denied  the  Indo-European  connexion.  A  year  later  Pktet 
resumed  Pritchard's  arguments,  and  Bopp  himself  in  1838 
admitted  the  languages  into  the  charmed  circle,  showing  in  an 
able  paper  entitled  Uber  die  keltischen  Sprdchen  that  the  initial 
mutations  were  due  to  the  influence  of  terminations  now  lost. 
But  it  was  reserved  to  a  Bavarian  historian,  J.  C.Zeuss  (1806- 
1856),  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  Indo-European  origin  of 
the  Celtic  dialects.  Zeuss,  who  may  worthily  rank  with  Grimm 
and  Diez  among  the  greatest  German  philologists,  rediscovered 
the  Old  Irish  glosses  on  the  continent,  and  on  them  he  reared  the 
magnificent  structure  which  goes  by  his  name.  The  Crammottca 
Ccttica  was  first  published  in  1653.    ?**  material  contained  m 


this  monumental  work  was  greatly  extended  by  a  series  of 
important  publications  by  Whitley  Stokes  and  Hermann  Ebel, 
so  much  so  that  the  latter  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  second 
edition,  which  appeared  in  187 1 .  Stokes  has  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  cause  of  Celtic  studies  by  the  publication  of  count- 
less texts  in  Irish,  Cornish  and  Breton.  In  1870  the  Revue 
ccliiquc  (vol.jcxviii.  in  1908)  was  founded  by  Henri  Gaidoa,  whose 
mantle  later  fell  upon  H.  d'Arbots  de  jubainville.  In  1879 
E.  Windisch  facilitated  the  study  of  Irish  by  publishing  a 
grammar  of  Old  Irish,  and  a  year  later  a  volume  of  important 
Middle  Irish  texts  with  an  exhaustive  glossary,  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Since  then  Windisch  and  Stokes  have  collaborated  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  Irish  literature 
in  the  scries  of  I  rise  he  Tcxle.  The  text  of  the  Wiirzburg  glosses 
was  published  by  Zimmcr  ( 1 8*8 1 )  and  by  Stokes  (1887),  and  that 
of  the  Milan  glosses  by  Ascoli.  An  important  step  forward  was 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  Irish  accent  made  simultaneously 
by  Zimmcr  and  Thurncysen.  This  discovery  led  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  difficult  verb  system  of  Old  Irish— a  task 
which  has  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  Strachan  in  England, 
Thurncysen  and  Zimmcr  in  Germany,  and  Pedersen  and  Sarauw 
in  Denmark.  In  a  sense  the  publication  of  the  Thesaurus 
P.alaeokibernicus  (Cambridge,  1901-1003)  may  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  close  of  this  epoch.  The  older  stages  of  Irish  have 
hitherto  so  monopolized  the  energies  of  scholars  that  other 
departments  of  Celtic  philology  save  Breton  have  been  left 
in  large  measure  unworked.  J.  Strachan  had  begun  to  tap  tbt 
mine  of  the  Old  Welsh  poems  when  his  career  was  cut  abort  by 
death.  J.  Loth  and  E.  Ernault  have  concentrated  their  attention 
on  Breton,  and  can  claim  that  the  development  of  the  speech  of 
Brittany  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  that  of 
any  other  Celtic  language.  The  number  of  periodicals  devoted 
entirely  to  Celtic  studies  has  increased  considerably  of  recent 
years.  In  1896  K.  Meyer  and  L.  C.  Stern  founded  the  Zeitschrifl 
fiir  celtische  Philologie  (now  in  its  7th  volume),  and  in  1897  the 
Archiv  fiir  celtische  Lcxikographie  began  to  appear  under  the 
direction  of  K.  Meyer  and  W.  Stokes.  As  a  supplement  to  the 
latter  Meyer  has  been  publishing  his  invaluable  contributions  to 
Middle  Irish  lexicography.  In  Ireland  a  new  periodical  styled 
ftriu  was  started  by  the  Irish  School  of  Learning  in  1004.  The 
Scottish  Celtic  Review,  dealing  more  particularly  with  Scottish 
and  Irish  Gaelic,  began  to  appear  in  1003,  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness  are  in  the  26th  volume.  For 
Wales  we  have  Y  Cymmrodor  since  1877,  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Cymmrodor  ion  since  1892,  and  for  Brittany 
the  Annates  dc  Brctagne,  published  by  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at 
Rennes  (founded  1886). 

See  V.  Tourneur,  Esquisse  d'une  kistoire  des  itudes  celtiques  (Liege* 
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1.  Irish  Literature. — In  the  absence  of  a  native  coinage  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  say  when  the  use  of  letters  was  introduced 
into  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  the  Latin  alphabet 
first  came  in  with  Christianity.  With  the  exception 
of  the  one  bilingual  Ogam  inscription  as  yet  discovered 
in  Ireland  (that  at  Killeen  Cormac)  all  the  inscriptions 
in  Roman  letters  are  certainly  later  than  500.  Indeed,  apart  from 
the  stone  reading  °  LIE  LUGUAEDON  MACCI  MENUEH," 
they  are  all  contemporary  with  or  later  than  the  Old  Irish 
glosses.  With  regard  to  the  Ogam  inscriptions  we  cannot  make 
any  confident  assertions.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  criteria  for  dating 
certain  Irish  sound-changes  accurately  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
chronological  limits  for  the  earlier  stones.  The  latter  cannot 
be  later  than  the  5th  century,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  they  are  Christian  or  not,  and  if  pagan  they  may  be 
a  century  or  two  earlier.  It  is  true  that  trie  heroes  and  druids 
of  the  older  epics  are  represented  in  the  stories  as  making  constant 
use  of  Ogam  letters  on  wood  and  stone,  and  as  the  state  of 
civilization  described  in  the  oldest  versions  of  the  Ulster  sagas 
seems  largely  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this!  peculiar  system  of  writing  bad  beea 
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framed  by  them.  Tift  Ogam  system  is  certainly  based  on  the 
Latin  and  not  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  was  probably  invented 
by  some  person  from  the  south  of  Ireland  who  received  his 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  letters  from  traders  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
Ogam  script  was  never  employed  in  early  times  for  literary 
purposes.  We  are  told  that  the  Gaulish  druids  disdained  to 
commit  their  lore  to  writing,  although  they  were  familiar  with 
the  use  of  Greek  letters,  and  their  Irish  confreres  probably 
resembled  them  in  this  respect.  Tradition  connects  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  Brehon  Laws  with  the  name  of  Patrick,  and  there  is 
reason  for  believing,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  the  greatest 
Irish,  epic  was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  7th  century. 

The  great  balk  of  Irish  literature  Is  contained  in  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  Middle  Irish  period  (1100-1550),  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  treat  this  literature  as  a  whole  it  will  be  convenient 
J5!s&  f°r  u*  to  dad  first  with  those  documents  which  are 
termed  Old  Irish,  especially  as  the  contemporary 
remains  of  the  literature  of  the  earlier  period  are  almost  ex- 
clusively of  a  religious  nature.  Most  of  the  Old  Irish  documents 
have  been  printed  by  Stokes  and  Stracban  in  the  Thesaurus 
foloeokibernkus,  and  where  no  reference  is  given  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  monumental  work.  The  extraordinary  outburst 
Of  intellectual  activity  in  Ireland  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  centuries 
and  the*  compositions  of  Irishmen  in  the  Latin  language,  belong 
to  the  history  of  .medieval  European  literature  and  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article.  For  the  Confession  of  St  Patrick  and 
his  "  Letter  to  the  Subjects  of  Coroticus  "  see  Patrick.  The 
only  Irish  document  ascribed  to  the  saint  is  the  strange  so-called 
M  Hymn,"  the  fdethfiada,  more  properly  /did  fiado,  "  the  cry  of 
the  deer."  This  is  a  rhythmical  incantation  which  is  said 
to  have  Tendered  the  saint  and  his  companions  in- 
visible to  King  Loigaire  and  his  druids.  The  Trinity 
and  powers  of  nature  are  invoked  to  help  him  to  resist  spells  of 
women  and  smiths  and  wizards.  The  hymn,  which  contains  a 
number  of  strange  grammatical  forms,  is  undoubtedly  referred  to 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  may  very  well  go  back  to  the  5th 
century.  The  Latin  hymns  contained  in  two  MSS.  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  1  ith  or  beginning  of  the  1  ath  century,  a  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  MS.,  and  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  monastery 
in  Dublin,  are  of  interest  to  us  as  exhibiting  the  influence  of  the 
native  metrical  system.  Quantity  and  elision  are  ignored,  and 
rhymes,  assonances,  alliterations  and  harmonies  abound  in  true 
Irish  fashion.  The  line  consists  of  two  units  which  commonly 
contain  either  seven  or  eight  syllables  apiece.  The  earliest  and 
best-known  of  these  religious  poems  are  the  Hymn  of  Secundinus 
(Sechnall  d.  447)  on  St  Patrick,  and  the  two  hymns  attributed  to 
St  Columba  (d.  S07>  beginning  "  Noli  pater  "  and  "Alhis  prosotor," 
the  latter  of  which  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  so- 
called  Hibernian  Latin  of  the  Hisperica  Famina  and  the  Lortia 
of  Gfldas.  The  date  of  the  Irish  hymns  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum 
ranges,  according  to  Stokes  and  Strachan,  from  the  7th  to  the 
x  xth  centuries.  01  tan's  h^mn  on  St  Brigit  beginning  "  Brigit  U 
bilkmaith"  which  Is  by  farthe  most  artistic  of  the  collection, 
was  perhaps  composed  in  the  7th  century.  Definite  metrical 
farws  had  evidently  been  elaborated  when  this  poem  was  written! 
The  beat  Is  iambic,  but  the  natural  accent  of  the  words  is  rigidly 
observed.  The  long  line  consists  of  two  units  of  five  syllables  each. 
The  rhymes  are  dissyllabic  and  perfect.  Alliteration  is  always 
observed  in  the  latter  half  of  each  Hne  and  assonances  are  found 
knitting  up  the  half-lines.  The  short  prayer  ascribed  to  Ninine 
or  to  Fiacc  is  a  highly  alliterative  piece  without  rhyme,  the  date 
of  which  cannot  be  fixed.  The  well-known  hymn  on  St  Patrick 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Fiacc,  bishop  of  Sletty,  and  the  piece 
beginning  "Sin  £>l,"  traditionally  ascribed  to  Colman,  are 
assigned  on  linguistic  grounds  to  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 
The  lines  going  by  the  name  of  "  Sanctan's  Hymn  "  probably 
belong  to  the  same  century,  whilst  the  metrical  catalogue  of 
marvels  performed  by  St  Brigit  contains  such  a  medley  of  older 
and  later  forms,  probably  due  to  interpolation,  that  ij.  is  impossible 
to  determine  its  age.  The  few  lines  entitled  "  Maei-Isu'sHymn  " 
the  most  reoem  of  ail  and  probably  belong  to  the  1  xth  century 
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(Mael-fsu  &  1086).  The  PatridandocumentsbyMuirchu  Maccu 
Machtheni,  who  professed  to  write  at  the  command  of  Bishop 
Aed  of  Sletty  (d.  698),  and  by  Tirechan,  who  is  said  to  have 
received  his  information  from  Bishop  Ult&n  (d.  656),  are  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  MS.  compiled  by  Ferdomnach  in  807. 
These  documents,  like  the  Life  of  St  Columba  by  Adamnan,  the 
MS.  of  which  was  written  by  Dorbbene,  abbot  of  Hi  (d.  713), 
contain  a  number  of  names  and  forms  of  great  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  language. 

The  earliest  pieces  of  connected  prose  in  Irish  are  three:-* 
(1)  the  Cambray  Homily,  contained  in  an  8th-ccntury  codex 
at  Cambray  copied  by  a  continental  hand  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Irish  character;  the  language  is  very  archaic  and 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  7U1  or  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century;  (2)  the  additions  to  the  notes  of  Tirechan  on 
the  life  of  St  Patrick  in  the  Book  of  Armagh;  these  seem  to  go 
hack  to  the  early  8th  century;  (3)  the  tract  on  the  Mass  in  the 
Stowe  Missal,  which  is  in  all  probability  nearly  as  old  as  the 
Cambray  Homily,  though  contained  in  a  xoth  or  x  xth  century  MS. 
Of  especial  interest  are  the  spells  and  poems  found  in  the  Stowe 
Missal  and  two  continental  MSS.  The  Stowe  MS.  (now  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  contains  three  rather  badly  preserved 
spells  for  a  sore  eye,  a  thorn  and  disease  of  the  urine.  A  St  Gall 
codex  has  preserved  four  Irish  incantations  of  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  These  are  respectively  against  a  thorn,  urinary 
disease,  headache  and  various  ailments*  Another  charm,  which 
is  partly  obscure,  occurs  in  the  oth-ccntury  codex  preserved  at 
the  monastery  of  St  Paul  in  Carinthia.  The  same  MS.  also 
contains  (1)  a  humorous  poem  treating  of  the  doings  of  a 
bookish  writer  and  his  favourite  cat  Pangur  Ban;  (2)  a  riddling 
poem  ascribed  to  Suibne  Gcilt,  a  king  who  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
reason  at  the  battle  of  Moira  (a.d.  637);  (3)  verses  extracted  from 
a  poem  ascribed  to  St  Moling  (d.  697),  who  may  very  well  have 
been  the  actual  author;  (4)  a  poem  in  praise  of  some  Leinster 
princeling  called  Aed. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  older  language,  however,  we  have  to 
rely  mainly  on  the  numerous  glosses  scattered  about  in  a  large 
number  of  MSS.,  which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
here.  Indeed,  such  an  enumeration  is  now  rendered 
superfluous  owing  to  the  publication  of  the  Thesaurus 
Palaeohibermcus,  in  which  all  the  various  glosses  have  been 
collected.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
three  most  important  codices  containing  Old  Irish  glosses. 
These  are  as  follows: — (1)  The  Codex  Paulinus  at  Wiirzburg, 
which  contains  the  thirteen  epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  with  a  great  mass  of  explanatory  glosses,  partly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  Irish,  partly  mixed.  The  chief  source  of  the 
commentary  is  the  commentary  of  Pelagius,  who  is  often  cited 
by  name.  The  date  of  this  highly  important  MS.  is  much  dis- 
puted; part  of  the  Irish  glosses  seem  to  date  from  about  700, 
whilst  the  rest  may  be  placed  a  little  before  800.  (2)  The  Codex 
Ambrosianus,  formerly  at  Bobbio,  now  at  Milan,  which  contains 
a  commentary  on  the  psalter  with  a  large  number  of  Irish 
glosses.  In  their  present  state  these  glosses  were  copied  in  the 
first  half  of  the  9th  century.  (3)  Glosses  on  Priscian  contained 
in  four  MSS.,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Codex  Sangal- 
lensis,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  Apart  from 
the  biblical  glosses  and  scholia  the  other  chief  texts  or  authors 
provided  with  Irish  glosses  are  Augustine,  Bede,  the  Canons,  the 
Computus,  Eutychius,  Juvencus,  Philargyrius,  Prudentius  and 
Servius. 

The  Milan  and  the  St  Gall  codices  just  mentioned  both  contain 
several  short  poems  in  Irish.  In  two  stanzas  in  the  Swiss  MS. 
we  find  expressed  for  the  first  time  that  keen  sympathy  with 
nature  in  all  her  moods  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  Irish  and 
Welsh  verse. 

Two  ponderous  reHgkms  poems  have  now  to  be  noticed.  To 
Oeogus  the  Culdee  is  attributed  the  lengthy  Filire  or  Calendar 
of  Church  Festivals,  consisting  of  365  quatrains  in  rinnord  metre* 
one  for  each  day  in  the  year.  The  language  of  this  dry  compila- 
tion, which  is  heavily  glossed  and  annotated,  points  to  800 
as  the  date  of  composition,  and  Oengus,  who  is  sUted  to  have 
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lived  about  that  time,  may  wdl  havfc  been  the  author.  This 
calendar  has  been  twice  edited  by  W.  Stokes  with  an  English 
translation,  the  first  time  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (Dublin, 
1880),  and  again  for  the  Bradshaw  Society  (London*  1005). 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  enumerate  here  die  later  Irish 
martyrotogies*  (1)  The  Martyrology  of  Tallagfa  (Tamlacht), 
founded  on  aft  8th-century  calendar,  but  containing  additions 
down  to  000  (ed.  D.  H.  Kelly,  Dublin,  1*57).  (2)  The  metrical 
kfa'tyrology  of  O'Gorman,  c.  11 66-1 174,  edited  by  Stokes  for 
the  Bradshaw  Society  (London,  1895).  (3)  The  Martyrology  of 
Donegal,,  an  important  compilation  in  prose  made  by  Michael 
Q'Clery  in  1630,  edited  by  J.  H.  Todd  .(Dublin,  1864).  A 
composition  which  is  wrongly  assigned  to  Oengus  the  Culdee  is 
the  Saltair  na  Rann  or  Psalter  in  Quatrains,  contained  in  an 
Oxford  MS.  (Rawlinson  B  50a)  and  published  without  a  transla- 
tion by  Stokes  (Oxford,  1883).  The  work  proper  consists  of 
1 50  poems  corresponding  to  the  number  of  Psalms  in  the  psalter, 
but  t2  poems  have  been  added,  and  in-  all  it  contains  2008 
quatrains,  chiefly  in  tUibide  metre  of  seven  syllables.  The  poems 
are  mainly  based  on  biblical  (Old  Testament)  history,  but  they 
preserve  a  large  measure  of  medieval  sacred  lore  and  cosmogony. 
The  psalter  received  additions  as  late  as  996,  and  the  Oxford  MS. 
belongs  to  the  12th  century.  We  should  perhaps  also  mention 
here  the  famous  Antra  or  Eulogy  of  St  Cohiroba,  commonly 
attributed  to  Dalian  Forgaill,  a  contemporary  of  the  saint,  but 
Stokes  takes  the  view  that  it  was  written  in  the  9th  century, 
and  is  intentionally  obscure.  The  oldest  but  not  the  best  copy 
of  the  Antra  is  preserved  in  the  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MS.  of 
the  Liber  Hymnotum,  but  it  also  occurs  in  LU.  and  elsewhere. 
It  invariably  appears  heavily  gloss-laden,  and  the  glosses  and 
commentary  added  thereto  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  text. 
This  piece,  which  is  not  extant  in  its  integrity,  was  probably 
intended  as  artificial  alliterative  prose,  but,  as  vie  have  it,  it  is 
a  medley  of  isolated  phrases  and  irrelevant  comment.. 

During  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  Ireland  was  harassed  by  the 
Vikings,  and  a  host  of  scholars  seem  to  have  fled  to  the  continent, 
carrying  with  them  their  predous  books,  many  of 
which  are  preserved  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  elsewhere.  Hence  very  few  early  Irish  MSS.  are 
preserved  in  Ireland  itself.  When  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  past, 
Irish  scholars  showed  increased  interest  in  the  old  literary 
documents,  and  copied  all  that  they  could  lay  hands  on  into 
miscellaneous  codices.  The  earliest  of  these  collections,  such  as 
the  Cin  of  Druim  Sneckta,  the  Yellow  hook  of  SI  one,  the  Book  of 
Dubdaletike,  the  Psalter  of  Caskel,  exist  no  longer,  though  their 
names  have  come  down  and  certain  of  them  were  known  in  the 
17th  century.  However,  copies  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
contents  of  these  old  books  are  preserved  to  us  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  mainly  in  a  series  of  huge  miscellaneous  codices 
ranging  in  date  from  the  12th  to  the  t6th  century. 
JjJ'JjJ  The  oldest  is  Lebor  na  kuidrc,  or  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow.  Cow,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 

published  in  facsimile  (Dublin,  1870).  «This  MS.  was 
compiled  in  part  in  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnorseby  Moclmuire 
MacCelechair,  who  was  slain- in  1106.  The  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow  (where  necessary  we  shall  abbreviate  as  LU.)  derives  its 
name  from  a  legend  that  Ciar&n  of  Qonmacnoise  (d.  544)  took 
down  the  story  of  the  Tdin  B6  Cualnge  on  a  parchment  made 
from  the  hide  of  his  favourite  cow.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  wrongly  applied  to  the  12th-century  MS.  in  the  15th  century. 
LU.  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  romance,  the  stories  which 
it  contains  belonging  mainly  to  the  Ulster  cycle.  Tlic 
next  MS.  in  point  of  age  is  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(abbreviated  LL>)  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It 
was  transcribed  by  Finn,  son  of  Gorman,  bishop  of  Kildare 
(d.  1 1 60).  LL.  also  contains  a  large  number  of  romances  in 
addition  to  other  important  matter,  mainly  historical  and 
genealogical,  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  affairs  of 
Leinster.  The  Yellow  Book  of  Lccan  (YBL.),  also  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  written  at  different  times 
by  the  MacFirbis  family,  but  chiefly  by  Gflla  Isa,  son  of 
Dooocfaad  M6r  MacFirbis  About  139s*    The  MacFirbists  wexe 
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hereditary  scribes  and  genealogists  to  the  O'Dowds,  chiefs  of 
,  the  Hy  Fiachrach  (Co.  Sligo).    YBL.  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
romance,  and  is  indispensable  as  supplementing  and  chocking, 
the  contents  of  LU.  and  LL.    The  most  extensive  _.    _ 
collection  of  all  is  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (BB.),  now  bu^L* 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which. was 
compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  by  various 
scribes.    The  book  was  in  the  possession  qI  the  chiefs  of  Bally* 
mote  for  more  than  a  century.    In  1522  it  was  purchased  by  the 
O'Donnells  for  140  milch  cows.    BB.  only  contains  lit  tie  romantic 
matter,  but  it  has  preserved  much  valuable  historical  and 
genealogical  material.    The  contents  of  the  Leabkar     -..^ 
Breae  (LB.),  or  Speckled  Book,  now  in  the  Royal  Irish     25t 
Academy,  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical  and  religious.    LB. 
seems  to  have  been  compiled  in  large  measure  before  1544.    All 
these  five  codices  have  been  published  in  facsimile  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  with  a  description  of  their  contents.    Two  im- 
portant Mid.  Ir.  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  (Rawlinson  B  512  and 
Laud  6x0),  containing  a  good  deal  of  romantic  material,  are  also 
published  in  facsimile  by  Henry  Frowde. 

Other  MSS.  which  require  special  mention  are  (1)  The  Great 
Book  of  Lecan,  compiled  in  the  year  1417  by  Gilla  Isa  M6r  Mac* 
Firbis,in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ,(2) The  Book  of  Iis- 
more,the  property  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire  at  Lismore  JJJjT 
Castle.  ,  This  codex  was  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of  r-ryff 
the  15th  century  from  the  lost  book  of  Monasterboice 
and  other  MSS.  Its  contents  are  described  in  the  introduction  to- 
Stokes's  Liver  of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lismore  (Oxford,  1890), 
(3)  The  Book  of  Fermoy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  con- 
tents are  described  in  the  introduction  to  O'Beirne  Crowe's 
edition  of  the  Tdin  B6  Fraick  (Dublin,  1870).  (4)  The  Book  of 
Hy  Maine  recently  acquired  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The 
scribe  who  wrote  it  died  in  137a.  O'Curry,  O'Longan  and 
O'Bcirne  Crowe  drew  up  a  MS.  catalogue  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  O'Donovan  performed  the  same 
service  for  the  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  collection.  A  briefer 
account  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  TCD.  will  be  found  in  Abbott's 
Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  that  library.  O'Curry  also  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  S.  H.O'Grady 
has  printed  part  i.  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  this  collection 
(London,  1001),  part  ii.  by T.  O'Maille.  The  tVventy-su  MSS.  in 
the  Franciscan  monastery  in  Dublin  are  described  by  J.  T. 
Gilbert  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical 
MSS.  W.  F.  Skene  catalogued  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  a  printed  catalogue  of  which 
has  been  issued  by  D»  Mackinnon  (Edinburgh,  1909;  see  also 
Trans.  Gaelic  Soc.  of  Inverness,  xvi.  285-309). 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  Irish  MS. 
material  we  may  quote  some  calculations  made  by  O'Curry, 
who  states  that  if  the  five  oldest  vellum  MSS.  were  printed  the 
result  would  be  9400  quarto  pages.  Other  vellum  MSS.  ranging 
in  date  from  1300  to  1600  would  fill  9000  pages  of  the  same  sise, 
whilst  the  innumerable  paper  MSS.  belonging  chiefly  to  the  early 
18th  century  would  cover  no  less  than  30,000  pages.  The  well-* 
known  French  scholar,  D'Arbois  de  Jubainvilk,  published  in 
1883  a  tentative  catalogue  of  Irish  epic  literature.  His  work  is 
by  no  means  complete,  but  his  figures  are  instructive*  He 
mentions  953  Irish  MSS.  containing  epic  matter  preserved  in 
Irish  and  English  libraries.  To  these  have  to  be  added  another 
56  in  continental  libraries.  Of  this  mass  of  material  133  Irish 
and  British  MSS.  and  35  continental  MSS.  were  written  before 
1600.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  same  subject  is 
treated  over  and  over  again,  and  much  of  the  later  material  k 
absolutely  valueless. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  literature  itself, 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  language  in  which  the  pieces  are  written 
and  on  the  status  of  the  poet  in  medieval  Ireland* 
The  language  in  which  the  huge  miscellaneous  codices 
enumerated  above  are  contained  is  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Middle  Irish,  which  is  a  very  wide  term.  Irish  scribe* 
often  copied  tbek  original  somewhat  jnwhaoicsJly,  *itho«ft 
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being  tempted  to  change  the  language  to  that  of  their  own  time. 
Thus  in  many  parts  of  LU.  we  find  a  thin  Middle  Irish  veneer 
on  what  is  largely  Old  Irish  of  the  8th  or  9th  century.  Hence 
such  a  MS.  often  preserves  forms  which  had  been  current  several 
centuries  before,  and  it  may  even  happen  that  a  14th  or  15th 
century  MS.  such  as  YBL,  contains  much  older  forms  than  a 
corresponding  passage  in  LL.  Of  recent  years  several  scholars — 
notably  Strachan — have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Old  Irish 
verb-forms,  so  that  we  have  now  safe  criteria  for  establishing 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  age  of  recensions  of  stories 
and  poems  preserved  in  late  MSS.  In  this  way  a  number  of 
compositions  have  been  assigned  to  the  9th,  10th  and  nth 
centuries,  though  actual  written  documents  belonging  to  this 
period  are  comparatively  rare. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Jili,  the  pro- 
fessional literary  man  in  Ireland.  The  fili  (from  the  stem  vel-, 
"  to  see,"  Welsh,  Breton,  gvelct, "  to  see  ")  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  diviner  and  magician,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  votes,  otorets,  of  the  ancient  Gauls  men- 
tioned by  classical  writers.  In  Ireland  he  is  represented  as  sole 
possessor  of  three  methods  of  divination:  the  imbas  Jorosnai, 
4einm  Idida  and  dichetal  di  chenneib  cnaime.  The  first  two  of 
these  were  forbidden  by  Patrick,  but  they  seem  to  have  survived 
as  late  as  the  10th  century.  Part  of  the  tremendous-  influence 
exercised  by  the  fili  was  due  to  the  belief  in  his  powers  of  satire. 
By  reciting  a  satirical  poem  or  incantation  he  was  able  to  raise 
blotches  on  the  face  of  and  so  disfigure  any  person  who  aroused 
his  displeasure.  Numerous  cases  of  this  occur  in  Irish  literature* 
The  origin  of  the  science  of  the  fili  is  sometimes  traced  back  to 
the  Dagda,  one  of  the  figures  of  the  Irish  pantheon,  and  they 
were  held  in  such  esteem  that  the  annalists  give  the  obituaries 
of  the  head-ollams  as  if  they  were  so  many  princes.  With  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  they  seem  to  have  gradually  super- 
seded the  druid,  and  their  functions  are  therefore  very  wide. 
We  are  told  that  they  acted  in  three  capacities:  (1)  as  story- 
tellers (Jcr  comgne  or  scilaige);  (2)  as  judges  (briihem),  including 
the  professions  of  arbiters,  legislators  and  lawyers;  (3)  as  poets 
proper  (fercerte).  We  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  fili  in 
bis  capacity  of  story-teller  and  poet.  In  accordance  with  the 
minute  classification  of  the  various  ranks  of  society  in  early 
Ireland,  the  social  status  of  the  literary  man  was  very  carefully 
defined.  The  degrees  vary  slightly  in  different  documents,' but 
the  following  list  of  ten  from  the  Senchus  M6r  is  very  instructive: 
(1)  The  highest  degree  is  the  ottam  (ollave),  who  knows  350 
stories;  (2)  the  dnruth,  175  stories;  (3)  the  c/H,  80  stories;  (4) 
the  carta,  60  stories:  (5)  the  doss,  50  stories;  <6)  the  macfuirmid, 
40  stories;  (7)  the  focklocon,  30  stories;  (8)  the  drisac,  so  stories; 
(o)  the  toman,  10  stories;  (10)  the  obiaire,  7  stories.  In  LL.  we 
Are  told  that  the  stories  {sUC)'  are  divided  into  primary  and 
secondary,  and  that  the  latter  are  only  obligatory  on  the  first 
four  of  the  grades  enumerated.  Again,  certain  styles  of  com- 
position seem  to  have  been  the  monopoly  of  certain  goades. 
Thus  the  poem  which  was  most  highly  rewarded  and  demanded 
the  highest  technical  skill  was  called  the  auomabt,  and  was  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  ollom.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  of 
composition  is  the  Amra  of  Columba,  attributed  to  Dalian 
ForgeiU.  The  higher  grades  were  allowed  a  number  of  attend- 
ants, whom  the  kin^  had  to  suppoTt  along  with  the- poet  himself. 
Thus  the  focklocon  had  two  and  the  doss  four  attendants.  In 
the  6th  century  Dalian  Forgaill,  the  chief  fili  of  Ireland,  claimed 
the  right  to  be  attended  by  thirty  filid,  which  was  the  number  of 
the  train  allowed  to  the  supreme  king.  The  reigning  monarch, 
Aed  MacAinmirech,  weary  of  the  pretensions  of  the  poets, 
attempted  to  banish  them,  which  led  to  the  famous  assembly  of 
Pruim  Ceta,  where  Columba  intervened  and  reduced  the  number 
to  twenty-four  (the  train  of  a  provincial  king).  In  the  plan  of 
the  hall  of  Tara,  preserved  in  LL.  and  YBL.,  the  **•  liitre  or 
doctor  in  theology-  has  the  seat  of  honour  opposite  the  king. 
The  ottam  briihem  or  supreme  judge  or  lawyer  ranks  with  the 
highest  rank  of  nobility,  whilst  the  oUamfili  is  on  a  footing  with 
toe  nobleman  of  the  second  degree. 
We  nave  already  stated  that  the  stories  which  formed  the 
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stock-in-trade  of  the  poets  were  divided  into  primary  and 
secondary  stories.  Of  the  latter  there  were  100,  but  little  is 
known  of  them.  However,  several  more  or  less  complete  lists 
of  the  primary  stories  have  come  down  to  us.  The  oldest 
catalogue  (contained  in  LL.)  gives  the  titles  of  187  of  these  tales 
arranged  under  the  following  heads — destructions,  cow-spoils, 
courtships,  battles,  caves,  navigations,  violent  deaths,  expedi* 
dons,  elopements  and  conflagrations;  together  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  also  reckon  as  prime-stories — irruptions,  visions, 
loves,  nestings  and  migrations.  Of  these  stories  sixty-eight  have 
been  preserved  in  a  more  or  less  complete  form.  The  tales 
enumerated  in  these  catalogues,  which  in  their  substance  doubt- 
less go  back  to  the  8th  or  even  to  the  7  th  century,  fall  into  four 
main  categories:  (x)  the  mythological  cycle,  (2)  the  C&chulinn 
cycle,  (3)  the  Finn  cycle,  (4)  pieces  relating  to  events  of  the  5th, 
6th  and  7th  centuries.  Meyer  has  estimated  that  of  the  550 
titles  of  epic  tales  in  D'Arbois's  Catalogue  about  400  are  known 
to  us,  though  many  of  them  only  occur  in  a  very  fragmentary 
state;  and  about  100  others  have  since  been  discovered  which 
were  not  known  in  1883. 

The  course  of  training  undergone  by  the  fili  was  a  very  lengthy 
one.  It  is  commonly  stated  to  have  extended  over  twelve  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  student  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  the  legendary,  legal,  historical  and  topographical  lore  of  his 
native  country,  in  the  use  of  the  innumerable  and  excessively 
complicated  Irish  metres,  in  Ogam  writing  and  Irish  grammar. 
The  instruction  in  the  schools  of  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  oral,  and  the  course  consisted  largely  in  learning  by 
heart  the  verses  in  which  the  native  lore  was  enshrined.  These 
schools  of  learning  existed  in  one  form  or  another  down  to  the 
1 7th  century.  In  the  early  days  the  fili  is  represented  as  employ- 
ing a  mysterious  archaic  form  of  speech — doubtless  full  of  obscure 
kennings— which  was  only  intelligible  to  the  initiated.  An 
instance  of  this  birlaJHne,  as  it  was  termed,  is  the  piece  entitled 
Acallam  an  Dd  Skuad  (Colloquy  of  the  Two  Sages,  Rev,  celt, 
xxvi.  4  ff.).  In  this  piece  two  filid  of  the  xst  century  a,d.  are 
represented  as  contending  in  this  dialect  for  the  office  of  chief 
cttam  of  Ireland,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Ring  Conchobar,  to 
whom  their  speeches  were  unintelligible.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  Conchobar  ruled  that  the  office  of  fili  should  no 
longer  carry  with  it  of  necessity  the  office  of  judge  (briihem). 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  church  never  showed  itself 
hostile  to  the  filid,  as  it  did  to  the  druids.  Dubthach,  chief 
fili  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  is  represented  as  the 
saint's  constant  companion,  and  the  famous  Flann  Mainistrech 
(d.  1056),  though  a  layman  and  fili,  was  head  of  the  monastery 
school  at  Monasterboice. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  literary  classes,  we  must  notice 
an  inferior  grade  of  poet — the  bard.  Like  the  official  jitii,  the 
bards  were  divided  into  grades.  There  were  both  f^bir*. 
patrician  and  plebeian  bards,  each  subdivided  into 
eight  degrees,  having  their  own  peculiar  metres.  Like  the  fiU 
the  bard  had  to  go  through  a  long  course  of  study,  and  he  was 
generally  attached  to  the  house  of  some  chieftain  whose  praises 
he  had  to  sing.  In  course  of  time  the  office  oiJUi  became  extinct, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  from  the  13th  to  the  16th 
century  we  find  the  hitherto  despised  family  bard  stepping  into 
the  place  of  the  most  influential  literary  man  in  Ireland.  His 
importance  was  fully  realized  by  the  English  government,  which 
did  its  best  to  suppress  the  order. 

The  medieval  romances  form  by  far  the  meat  attractive 
part  of  Irish  literature,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  shall  first 
turn  our  attention.  Two  main  groups  of  stories  have  Modhraf 
to  be  distinguished.  The  one  is  the  Ulster  cycle,  with  nmnmrtl 
Conchobar  and  Cuchulinn  as  central  figures.  The  other 
is  the  Southern  or  Leinster-Munster  cycle,  revolving  round  Finn 
and  Ossian.  Further  stories  dealing  with  mythological  and 
historical  personages  will  be  mentioned  in  their  turn. 

The  Ulster  cycle  may  be  regarded  as  Ireland's  most  important 
contribution  to  the  world's  literature.  The  chief  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lengthiest  romance  in  which  the  heroes  of 
this  group  figure  is  the  great  epic,  the  Tdin  B6  Cuolnge  or  the 
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Cattle-raid  of  Cooley  (Co,  Louth).    Here  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  world  of  barbaric  splendour,  and  we  are  constantly  reminded 

of  the  Iliad,  though  the  Irish  epic  fr^om  a  purely 
JSJf        literary  point  of  view  cannot  bear  comparison  wilh 

the  work  of  Homer.  The  main  actors  in  the  drama 
.are  Conchobar,  king  of  Ulster,  the  great  warrior  Cuchulinn  (see 
COchulinn),  Ailill  and  Medb,  king  and  queen  of  Connaught, 

and  Fergus,  Conchobar's  predecessor  as  king  of  Ulster, 
"Tilm, »     now  m  cxile  m  Connaught.    These  persons  may  or  may 

not  have  actually  lived,  but  the  Irish  annalists  and 
synchronists  agree  in  placing  them  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  eta.  And  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  state  of  civilization  disclosed  in  this  great  saga.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  Irish  heroes  are  equipped 
and  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Gauls  described 
by  the  Greek  traveller  Posidonius,  and  Prof.  W.  Ridge  way  has 
shown  recently  thatseveralarticlesof  dressand  armour  correspond 
exactly  to  the  La  Tine  types  of  the  continent.  To  mention  a 
few  primitive  traits  among  many— the  Irish  champions  of  the 
Tdin  still  fight  in  chariots,  war-dogs  are  employed,  whilst  the 
heads  of  the  slain  are  carried  off  in  triumph  and  slung  round 
the  necks  of  the  horses.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Emafn 
Macha,  Conchobar's  residence,  is  reported  by  the  annalists  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  a.d.  323,  and  that  portions  of  Meath, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  made  into  a  separate  province  in 
the  2nd  century  a.d.,  are  in  the  Tdin  regarded  as  forming  part 
of  Ulster.  Noteworthy  is  the  exalted  position  occupied  by  the 
druid  in  the  Ulster  sagas,  showing  how  little  the  romances  were 
influenced  by  Christianity.  No  Roman  soldier  ever  set  foot  in 
Ireland,  and  this  early  epic  literature  is  of  supreme  value  as  a 
monument  of  primitive  Celtic  civilization.  Ireland  has  always 
been  a  pastoral  country.  In  early  times  no  native  coins  were  in 
circulation:  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe.  Consequently  a 
man's  property  consisted  mainly  of  cattle.  Cattle-raids  were  an 
event  of  daily  occurrence,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  us 
familiar  with  similar  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  in  the  18th  century.  Hence  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  theme  of  the  greatest  Irish  epic  is  a  cattle-raid. 
At  the  time  there  were  two  wonderful  bulls  in  Ireland,  the  Dond 
or  Brown  Bull  of  Cualnge,  and  the  Findbennach  or  White-horn, 
belonging  to  Medb.  These  two  animals  are  of  no  ordinary  nature. 
Other  stories  represent  them  as  having  existed  under  many 
different  forms  before  they  were  reborn  as  bulls.  First  they 
appear  as  swineherds  belonging  to  the  supernatural  people  of 
the  sid  of  fairy  mounds;  then  they  are  metamorphosed  suc- 
cessively as  ravens,  warriors,  sea-monsters  and  insects.  It  was 
Queen  Medb's  ambition  to  gain  possession  of  the  Brown  Bull  of 
Cualnge,  and  for  this  purpose  she  collected  the  united  hosts  of 
Ireland  to  raid  the  province  of  Ulster  and  carry  him  off.  Medb 
chooses  the  season  when  she  knows  the  Ulstermen  are  all  uv 
capacitated  as  the  result  of  a  curse  laid  upon  them  by  a  fairy 
woman.    Cuchulinn  alone  h  exempt  from  this  debility. 

The  story  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  and  has  been 
summarized  by  Miss  Hull  as  foUows: —  ( 1)  the  prologue,  relating, 
in  the  form  of  a  night  dialogue  between  Ailill  and  Medb,  the 
dispute  between  them  which  brought  about  the  raid;  (2)  the 
collecting  of  Medb's  hosts  and  the  preliminary  movements  of 
the  army,  during  which  period  she  first  became  aware  of  the 
presence  and  powers  of  Cuchulinn.  Her  inquiry  of  Fergus  as 
to  who  this  formidable  foe  is  leads  to  a  long  section  called  (3) 
Cucbnlinn's  boy-deeds,  in  which  Fergus  relates  the  remarkable 
prodigies  of  Cuchulinn 's  youth,  and  warns  Medb  that,  though  the 
hero  is  but  a  beardless  youth  of  seventeen,  he  wfll  be  more  tham  a 
match  for  all  her  forces.  (4)  A  long  series  of  single  combats,  of 
which  the  first  part  of  the  tale  is  made  op;  they  are  at  first  gay 
and  bombastic  in  character,  but  become  more  grave  as  they 
proceed,  and  culminate  in  the  combat  of  Coehulnn  with  his  old 
companion,  Fer  Diad.  This  section  contains  the  account  of 
Cuchulinn 'a  "distortion"  or  frenzy,  which  always  occurred  before 
any  great  output  of  the  hero's  energy,  and  of  the  rout  of  the  hosts 
of  Medb  which  followed  it.  (5)  The  general  awakening  of  the 
warriors  of  Ulster  from  their  lethargy,  and  their  gathering  by 


septs  upon  the  Hill  of  Slane,  clan  by  clan  being  described  as  it 
comes  up  in  order.  (6)  The  final  Battle  of  Gairech  and  Ilgairech, 
followed  (7)  by  the  rout  of  Medb's  army  and  (8)  the  tragic  death 
of  the  bulls. 

The  text  of  the  Tdin  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  whole  or  in  part 
in  nearly  a  score  of  MSS.,  most  of  which,  however,  are  modern. 
The  most  important  MSS.  containing  the  story  are  LU.,  LL. 
and  YBL.  Of  these  LU.  and  YBL.  are  substantially  the  same, 
whilst  LL.  contains  a  longer  and  fuller  text  later  in  both  style 
and  language.  LL.  attempts  to  give  a  complete  and  consistent 
narrative  in  more  polished  form.  In  ancient  times  there  were 
doubtless  other  versions  now  lost,  but  from  the  middle  of  the 
1 2th  century  the  scribes  seem  to  have  taken  few  liberties  with 
the  text,  whilst  previously  the  filid  were  constantly  transforming 
the  material  and  adding  fresh  matter.  The  YBL.  version 
preserves  a  number  of  forms  as  old  as  the  0.  Ir.  glosses  (i.e. 
8th  century  or  earlier),  and  a  curious  story  contained  in  LU 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Tdin  was  first  commixed 
to  writing  in  the  7U1  century.  Sench&n  Torpeist,  who  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  and  succeeded  Dalian  ForgaiR 
as  chief  oliam  of  Ireland,  summoned  the  filid.  to  inquire  which  of 
them  knew  the  Tdin  in  its  entirety.  As  they  were  only  familiar 
with  fragments  he  despatched  them  to  discover  it.  One  of  them 
seated  himself  at  the  grave  of  Fergus  MacR6ig,  who  appeared  to 
him  in  a  mist  and  dictated  the  whole  story  to  him  in  three  days 
and  three  nights. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  form 
of  the  Tdin.  The  old  Irish  epic  is  invariably  in  prose  with 
poems  of  varying  length  interspersed.  The  narrative  and 
descriptive  portions  are  in  prose  and  are  frequently  followed  by  a 
brief  epitome  in  verse.  Dialogues,  eulogies  and  laments  also 
appear  in  metrical  form.  The  oldest  poems,  termed  rhetoric, 
which  are  best  represented  in  LU.,  seem  to  be  declamatory 
passages  in  rhythmical  prose,  not  unlike  the  poetical  passages  m 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  original  Tdin  may  have  consisted  of 
such  rhetorics  bound  together  with  short  connecting  pieces  of 
prose.  At  a  later  date  poems  were  inserted  in  the  metres  of  the 
filid  (particularly  the  quatrain  of  four  heptasyllabic  lines)  which 
Thurneysen  and  Windisch  consider  to  have  been  developed  out 
of  medieval  Latin  verse.  When  in  course  of  time  the  oM  rhetorics 
became  unintelligible  they  were  often  omitted  altogether  or  new 
poems  substituted.  Thus  the  LL.  version  contains  a  larger 
number  of  poems  than  the  LU.-YBL.  copy,  whilst  LU.  preserves 
a  number  of  rhetorics  which  do  not  appear  in  the  later  MS.  The 
prose  portions  in  LU.  are  veTy  poor  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
These  passages  are  abrupt,  condensed  and  frequently  obscure, 
with  no  striving  after  literary  effect  Such  as  we  find  in  LL.  The 
form  in  which  many  episodes  are  cast  is  not  unlike  a  mnemonic, 
leaving  the  story-teller  to  fin  in'the  details  himself.  In  the  nth 
century  certain  portions  of  the  theme  possessing  great  human 
interest  were  vastly  extended,  new  poems  were  added,  and  in 
this  ma  aner  such  episodes  come  to  form  sagas  complete  in  them- 
selves. The  most  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  "  Fight  with 
Fer  Diad,"  which  is  not  contained  in  Ltf.  The  genesis  of  the 
Tdin  may  thus  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows.  The  story  was 
first  committed  to  writing  in  the  7th  or  8th  century,  after  which 
it  was  worked  up  by  the  filid.  Extended  versions  existing  in  the 
10th  or  1  ith  century  form  the  basis  of  the  copies  we  now  possess. 

Though  the  sagas  of  the  Ulster  cycle  are  eminently  Irish  and 
pagan  in  character  and  origin,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  traces  of 
foreign  influence  are  to  be  observed.  A  number  of  Latin  and 
Norse  loan-words  occur  in  them,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  monkish  scribes  consciously  thrust  the  supernatural 
element  into  the  background.  However,  although  figures  of 
Vikings  are  unmistakable  in  a  few  cases,  and  in  one  story  Cuchu- 
linn fg  made  to  fight  with  Hercules,  such  foreign  elements  can 
easily  be  detected  in  the  older  tales.  They  only  affect  minor 
details,  and  do  not  influence  the  body  of  the  romances. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  it  will  be  plain  that  the  Irish 
epic  is  in  a  fluid  state.  The  Tdin  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
literature  as  representing  the  preliminary  stage  through  which 
the  great  verse  epics  of  other  nations  have  had  to  pass,  but  its 
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value  as  a  work  of  art  is  limited  by  its  form.    We  most  now  say  a 
few  words  about  the  character  and  style  of  these  romances.    As 
already  stated,  the  atmosphere  is  frankly  pagan  and  barbaric, 
with  none  of  that  courtly  element  which  we  find  in  the  Arthurian 
epics.    The  two  features  which  strike  one  most  forcibly  in  the 
medieval  Irish  romances  axe  dramatic  force  and  humour.    The 
unexpected  and  weird  is  always  happening,  the  effect  of  which  is 
considerably  heightened  by  the  grim  nature  of  the  acton.    In 
particular  the  dialogues  are  remarkably  brilliant  and  clever,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  this  gifted  race  never  developed  a 
drama  of  its  own.    This  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  political 
conditions  of  the  island.  And,  moreover,  we  are  constantly  struck 
by  the  lack  of  sustained  effort  which  prevented  the  fiiid  from 
producing  great  epics  in  verse.    Dramatic  material  is  abundantly 
present  in  the  old  epics,  but  it  has  never  been  utilised.    As  one 
might  expect  from  the  vernacular  literature  of  Iceland,  these 
romances  are  pervaded  by  a  keen  sense  of  humour.    We  feel  that 
the  story-teller  is  continually  expecting  a  laugh  and  he  ex- 
aggerates in  true  Irish  fashion,  so  that  the  stories  are  full  of 
extravagantly  grotesque  passages.    In  the  later  LL.  version  we 
notice  a  tendency  to  linger  over  pathetic  situations,  but  this  is 
unknown  in  the  earlier  stage.    Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  of 
all  Irish  literary  products  is  the  lack  of  any  sense  of  proportion, 
which  naturally  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  love  of  the  grotesque. 
Far  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  trivial  incidents  and  minute 
descriptions,  however  valuable  the  latter  may  be  to  the  anti- 
quarian, to  the  detriment  of  the  artistic  effect.    Further,  the 
story-teller  does  not  know  when  to  stop.    He  goes  meandering  on 
long  after  the  main  portion  of  the  story  is  finished,  with  the 
result  that  Irish  romances  are  apt  to  end  in  a  most  uninteresting 
anticlimax.    Finally  we  are  wearied  with  a  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  epithets  and  similes,  and  with  turgid  descriptions; 
even  the  grotesque  exaggerations  pall  when  we  find  them  to  be 
stereotyped.    But  the  early  epics  do  not 'offend  our  sense  of 
propriety  in  expression  to  the  same  extent  as  the  later  Finn  cycle. 
The  Tdin  B6  Cualnge  formed  a  kind  of  nudeus  round  which  a 
■umber  of  other  tales  clustered.    A  number  of  these  are  called 
renucUa  or  introductory  stories  to  the  Tdm.    Such  are  the 
"  Revealing  of  the  Tain  "  (already  mentioned),  the  "  Debility 
of  the  Ultonians  "  (giving  the  story  of  the  curse),  "  The  Cattle- 
Driving  of  Regamon,  Dartaid  and  Fttdais,"  "  Tdin  bd  Rtgomna," 
44 The  Cattle-Driving  of  Fraech,"  "The  Dispute  of  the  Swine- 
herds," telling  the  previous  history  of  the  Bulls;  "  The  Capture 
of  the  Fairy  Mound,"  "  The  Dream  of  Mac  6c,1'  the  "  Adventures 
of  Nera,"  the  "  Wooing  of  Ferb."    Other  stories  form  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  the  Tdm.    Thus  the  "  Battle  of  Rosnaree " 
("  Cat*  Rtds  na  Rig  ")  relates  how  Conchobar,  as  a  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  Bull,  sends  an  army  against  the  kings  of  Leiaster  and 
Tara,  and  would  have  been  routed  but  for  the  prowess  of  Cuchu- 
linn.    The  "  Great  Rout  of  the  Plain  of  Murthemne "  and 
"  Cuchulinn '•  Death  "  tell  how  the  hero's  downfall  is  compassed 
by  a  monstrous  brood  of  ill-ehapen  beings  whose  father  and 
brothers  had  been  slain  by  him  during  the  Tdin.    He  finally 
meets  with  his  end  at  the  hands  of  Lugaid,  son  of  Curoi  mac 
Daire  (the  central  hero  of  a  Munster  cycle  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us),  and  Ere,  king  of  Tara.    We  are  also  told  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  taken  on  the  murderers  by  ConaH  Cernach. 
Other  stories  deal  with  the  "  Conception  of  Conchobar,"  the 
M Conception  of  Cuchulinn,"  "The  Glories  of  Conchobar's 
Reign,"  with  an  account  of  how  he  acquired  the  Throne  from 
Fergus,  "  The  Wooing  of  Emer  and  the  Hero's  Education  in 
Scotland  under  Scathach,"  "  The  Siege  of  Howth,"  "  Bricriu's 
Feast  and  the  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Doel  Dermait,"  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  "  (£riu,  vol.  if.), "  The  Deaths  of  AffiU,  Medb  and 
Conall  Cernach,"  "  Destruction  of  Bruden  Da  Choca,"  "  The 
Tragical  Death  of  Conlacch  at  the  hands  of  Cuchulinn  his  father," 
"  The  Deaths  of  GoU  and  Garbh,"  "  The  Sickbed  of  Cuchulinn," 
in  which  the  hero  is  lured  away  for  a  time  into  the  invisible  land 
by  a  fairy,  Fand,  wife  of  Manandan,  "  The  Intoxication  of  the 
Ultonians,"  telling  of  a  wild  raid  by  night  across  the  entire  extent 
of  the  island  from  Dun-da-Benn  near  Coleraine  to'  the  fort  of 
Curoi  MacDaire  at  Temair-Luachra  in  Kerry*4'  The! Death  of 


Conchobar,"  "  The  Phantom  Chariot  of  Cuchulinn,"  in  which 
the  hero  is  brought  up  from  the  grave  to  witness  before  St 
Patrick  and  King  Loigaire  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Four  other  stories  in  connexion  with  the  Ulster  cycle  remain 
to  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  "  ScH  mueci  Maic  Datho  "  ("  The 
Story  of  MacDatho's  Pig  ").  Various  writers  of  antiquity  inform 
us  that  at  the  feasts  of  the  Gauls  the  champion  received  the  best 
portion  of  meat,  which  frequently  led  to  brawls.  In  this  savage 
but  picturesque  Irish  story  we  find  the  Ulstermen  vaunting 
their  achievements  against  the  Connaughtmen,  until  at  last 
the  contest  lies  between  Conall  Cernach  and  Cet  MacMagach. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  dramatic  element  better  brought  out 

Apart  from  the  Tdin  the  greatest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
longest  saga  in  which  Cuchulinn  figures  is  Fled  Bricrend  (Bricriu's 
Feast).  Bricriu  is  the  mischief-maker  among  the  Ulstermen, 
and  he  conceives  the  idea  of  building  a  banqueting  hall  in  order 
to  invite  Conchobar  and  his  nobles  to  a  feast.  After  much  hesita- 
tion they  consent,  Bricriu  in  turn  incites  the  three  chief  heroes, 
Cuchulinn,  Conall  Cernach  and  Loigaire  Buadach,  to  claim  the 
champion's  portion.  He  does  the  same  thing  with  the  spouses 
of  the  three  warriors,  who  declaim  in  obscure  verse  the  achieve- 
ments and  excellences  of  their  several  husbands  in  a  passage 
entitled  the  "  Women's  War  of  Words."  Loosely  attached  to 
this  story  follows  a  wild  series  of  adventures  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  three  champions  are  tested,  Cuchulinn  always  proving  his 
superiority.  In  order  to  decide  the  dispute,  visits  are  paid  to 
Medb  at  Rath  Cruachan  and  to  Curoi  in  Kerry,  and  the  story 
ends  with  the  "  beheading  incident,"  which  occurs  in  the  romance 
of  M  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight."  Fled  Bricrend 
presents  a  number  of  textual  difficulties.  The  text  of  the 
oldest  MS.  (LU.)  shows  signs  of  contamination,  and  several 
versions  of  the  story  seem  to  have  been  current. 

But  the  story  of  the  Ulster  cycle  which  is  better  known  than  any 
other,  is  the  story  of  the  "  Tragical  Death  of  the  Sons  of  Usnech, 
or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Deirdre,"  one  of  the  "  Hiree  Sorrows  of 
Story-telling."  This  is  the  only  tale  of  the  group  which  has 
survived  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  foretold  of  Deirdre,  a  girl-child  of  great  beauty,  that 
she  will  be  the  cause  of  great  misfortunes,  but  Conchobar,  having 
lost  his  wife,  determines  to  have  her  brought  up  in  solitude  and 
marry  her  himself.  However,  the  maiden  chances  to  sec  a  noble 
youth  named  Naisi,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnech,  and  persuades 
him  to  carry  her  off  to  Scotland,  where  they  live  for  many  years. 
At  length  they  are  induced  to  return  after  several  of  the  most 
prominent  Ulster  warriors  have  gone  bail  for  their  safety.  But 
Conchobar  resorts  to  treachery,  and  the  three  sons  of  Usnech  are 
slain,  whilst  the  account  of  Deirdre's  end  varies.  The  oldest 
version  of  the  story  is  found  in  LL.,  and  the  characters  are  as 
rugged  and  unsophisticated  as  those  of  the  Tdin.  But  in  the 
later  versions  the  savage  features  are  toned  down. 

Before  passing  on,  we  must  mention  several  old  stories  which 
are  independent  of  the  Ulster  cycle,  but  which  deal  with  events 
which  are  represented  as  having  taken  place  before  the  Christian 
era.  Few  of  the  old  romances  deal  directly  with  what  we  may 
call  Irish  mythology.  The  "  Battle  of  Moytura  "  tells  of  the 
tremendous  struggle  between  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  and  their 
enemies,  the  Fomorian  pirates.  Connected  with  the  events  of 
this  saga  is  the  story  of  the  "  Tragic  Deaths  of  the  Sons  of 
Tuirenn,"  which,  though  mentioned  in  Cormac's  glossary,  is  not 
found  in  any  MS.  older  than  the  18th  century.  The  three  sons  of 
Tuirenn  have  slain  Cian,  father  of  Lug  Lamfhada,  who  bys  upon 
them  a  huge  eric-fine.  They  go  through  terrific  ordeals  and 
accomplish  their  task,  but  return  home  to  die.  This  is  the  second 
of  the  "  Three  Sorrows  of  Story-telling."  An  old  story  dealing 
with  Tuatha  De  Danann  personages,  but  having  a  certain  bear- 
ing on  the  Cuchulinn  cyde,  is  the  "  Courtship  of  fitain,"  who, 
though  of  supernatural  (sfd)  birth,  Is  wedded  to  EochaiS  Airem, 
a  mortal  king.  In  her  previous  existence  she  was  the  wife  of 
the  supernatural  personage  Midir  of  Brf-leith,  who  wins  back 
£tain  from  her  mortal  husband  in  a  game  of  chess  and  carries 
her  off  to  his  fairy  mound. 

For  sake  of  completeness  we  may  add  the  tides  of  two  other 
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well-known  stories  here.  The  one  is  the  "'Story  of  Baile  the 
Sweet-spoken,"  which  tells  of  the  deaths  of  two  lovers  for  grief 
at  the  false  tidings  of  each  other's  death.  The  other  is  the 
"  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir,"  the  third  of  the  "  Three  Sorrows 
of  Story-telling,"  which  is  only  known  in  a  modem  dress.  It 
relates  how  the  four  daughters  of  Lir  (father  of  the  sea-god 
vUnanr^n  and  the  original  of  Shakespeare's  Lear)  were  changed 
into  swans  by  a  cruel  stepmother,  and  how,  after  ooo  years  of 
wandering  on  the  ocean,  they  at  length  regain  their  human  form 
through  the  instrumentality  of  St  Mochaomhog. 

A  large  number  of  sagas,  which  claim  to  be  founded  on 
historical  events,  present  a  great  similarity  to  the  tales  of  the 
Ulster  cycle.  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  old  catalogues. 
We  can  only  name  the  more  important  here.  The  "  Destruction 
of  Dind-Rig  and  Exile  of  Labraid  Loingsech  "  relates  how  the 
kingdom  of  Leinster  was  snatched  by  one  brother  from  another 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  how  the  son  of  the  murdered  prince 
with  the  aid  of  a  British  force  sacked  Dind-Rig,  the  fortress  of  the 
usurper.  The  story  of  the  visit  of  the  pigmies  to  the  court  of 
Fergus  MacLeite,  king  of  Ulster  in  the  and  century  B.C.,  is  only 
contained  in  a  15th-century  MS.  This  tale  is  commonly  stated 
to  have  given  Swift  the  idea  of  his  Gulliver's  Travels  to  IMUput. 
" Coiikrtim  Ckonghoil  Claringnigh"  which  only  occurs  in  a 
modernised  17th-century  version,  deals  with  a  revolution  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  most  important  Old  Irish  saga  after  the  Tdin  is  beyond 
doubt  the  Destruction  of  Dd  Derga's  Hostel,  contained  in  LU. 
It  deals  with  events  in  the  reign  of  the  High-King  Conaire  M6r, 
who  is  said  by  the  annalists  to  have  been  slain  in  43  b.c  after  a 
reign  of  seventy  years.  Conaire,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
£tain  mentioned  above,  was  a  just  ruler,  and  had  banished 
among  other  lawless  persons  his  own  five  foster  brothers.  These 
latter  devoted  themselves  to  piracy  and  made  common  cause 
with  one  Ingcel,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Britain,  who  had  been  out- 
lawed by  his  father.  The  high-king  was  returning  from  Co. 
Clare  when  he  found  the  whole  of  Meath  in  flames.  He  turned 
aside  into  I  minster  and  made  for  Da  Derga's  hostel.  The 
pirates  perceive  this,  and  Ingcel  is  sent  to  spy  out  the  hostel 
and  discover  the  size  of  Conaire's  force.  This  gives  the  story- 
teller a  chance  for  one  of  those  lengthy  minute  descriptions 
of  persons  in  which  his  soul  delighted.  This  catalogue 
occupies  one-half  of  the  whole  story.  The  pirates  make  their 
attack,  and  the  king  and  most  of  his  followers  are  butchered. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  enumerate  the  titles  of  other  historical 
tales:  The  "  Destruction  of  the  Hostel  of  MacDareo,"  describing 
the  insurrection  of  the  Aithech-Tuatha  (1st  century  aj>.),  "  The 
Expulsion  of  the  Deisi "  and  the  "  Battle  of  Mag  Lemna  "  (2nd 
century  aj>.),  "  Battle  of  Mag  Mucrime  "  (aj>.  19s  or  a.d.  218), 
"  Siege  of  Drom  Damgaire  "  (3rd  century), "  Adventures  of  the 
Sons  of  Eochaid  Muigmedoin,  father  of  Niall  Noigiallach  "  (4th 
century),  "Death  of  Crimthann"  (rdgncd  366-378),  "Death 
of  Dathi "  (d.  428),  "  Death  of  Mjurchertach,  son  of  Ere,"  and 
"  Death  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Cerball "  (6th  century)  "  Wooing 
of  Becfola,  who  became  the  wife  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Aed  SUne  " 
(reigned  657-664),  "  Battle  of  Mag  Rath  "  (637),  "  Battle  of 
Cam  Conaill "  (c.  648), "  Death  of  Maelfothartaig  MacRonain  " 
(7th  century),  who  was  a  kind  of  Irish  Hippolytus,  "  Battle  of 
Allen  "  (72a). 

It  will  be  well  to  deal  here  with  another  class  of  story  in  its 
various  stages  of  development.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  older 
romances  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  mortals  and  super- 
natural beings.  The  latter  are  represented  as  either  inhabiting 
the  sui  mounds  or  as  dwelling  in  islands  out  in  the  ocean,  which 
are  pictured  as  abodes  of  bliss  and  variously  called  Mag  MeU 
(Plain  of  Delight),  Tir  no  n-Oc  (Land  of  Youth)  and  Tir  Tairngiri 
(Land  of  Promise).  The  visits  of  mortals  to  the  Irish  Elysium 
form  the  subject  of  three  romances  which  we  must  now  examine. 
The  whole  question  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Kuoo 
Meyer  and  Alfred  Nutt  in  the  Voyage  of  Bran  (London,  1805- 
1897).  Condla  Caem,  son  of  Conn  Cetchathach,  was  one  day 
seated  by  his  father  on  tin  hill  of  Usnech,  when  he  saw  a  lady  in 


strange  attire  approaching  invisible  to  all  but  himself.  She 
describes  herself  as  coming  from  the  M  land  of  the  living,"  a  place 
of  eternal  delight,  and  invites  the  prince  to  return  with  her. 
Conn  invokes  the  assistance  of  has  druid  to  drive  away  the  strange 
visitor,  who  in  parting  throws  an  apple  to  Condla.  The  young 
man  partakes  of  no  food  save  his  apple,  which  does  not  diminish, 
and  he  is  consumed  with  longing.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the 
fairy-maiden  again  makes  her  appearance.  Condla  can  hold  out 
no  longer.  He  jumps  into  the  damsel's  skiff  of  glass.  They  sail 
away  and  were  seen  no  more.  This  is  the  Imram  or  Adventure  of 
Condla  Caem,  the  oldest  text  of  which  is  found  in  LU.  A  similar 
story  is  entitled  Imram  Brain  mate  Febail,  contained  in  YBL. 
and  Rawlinson  B  512  (the  end  also  occurs  in  LU.),  only  with  this 
difference  that  Bran,  with  twenty-seven  companions,  puts  to  sea 
to  discover  tir  no  mban  (the  land  of  maidens).  After  spending 
some  time  there,  one  of  his  comrades  is  seized  with  home-skkness. 
They  return,  and  the  home-sick  man,  on  being  set  ashore, 
immediately  turns  to  dust.  A  later  story  preserved  in  BB., 
YBL.  and  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  tells  of  the  visit  of  Cormac, 
grandson  of  Conn  Cltchathach,  to  Tir  Tairngiri.  These  themes 
are  also  worked  into  tales  belonging  to  the  Ossianic  cycle,  and 
Finn  and  Ossian  in  later  times  become  the  typical  warriors  who 
achieve  the  quest  of  the  Land  of  Youth.  The  romances  we  have 
just  mentioned  are  almost  entirely  pagan  in  character,  but  a 
kindred  class  of  story  shows  us  how  the  old  ideas  were  trans* 
formed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  A  typical  instance  is 
Imram  curaig  Moelduiu,  contained  in  YBL.  and  in  part  in  LU. 
Maelduin  constructs  a  boat  and  sets  out  on  a  voyage  with  a 
large  company  to  discover  the  murderer  of  his  father.  This 
forms  the  framework  of  the  story.  Numerous  islands  in  the 
ocean  are  visited,  each  containing  some  great  marvel.  Imram 
uo  Corro  (Book  of  Fermoy)  and  Imram  Snodgusa  oats  Mae 
Riagia  (YBL.)  contain  the  same  plan,  but  in  this  case  the  voyage 
is  undertaken  as  an' expiation  for  crime.  In  the  tith  century 
an  unknown  monkish  writer  compiled  the  Nangotio  S.  Brendani, 
drawing  the  material  for  his  episodes  from  Imram  curaig  Mael- 
duin, This  famous  work  only  appears  in  an  Irish  dress  in  a 
confused  and  disconnected  "  Life  of  St  Brendan  "  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore.  The  same  MS.  contains  yet  another  voyage,  the 
"  Adventure  of  Tadg  MacCein." 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  later  heroic  cycle, 
commonly  called  the  Fenian  or  Ossianic.    Unfortunately  the 
origin  of  the  stories  and  poems  connected  with  Finn 
and  his  warriors  is  obscure,  and  scholars  are  by  no 
means  agreed  over  the  question  (see  Finn  Mac  Cool). 
In  the  earlier. cyde  the  figures  and  the  age  in  which 
they  live  are  sharply  drawn,  and  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
assuming  that  the  Tdin  represents  in  the  main  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    Finn  and  his 
companions  are  nebulous  personages,  and,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  the  actual  starting-point  of  the  legend,  from  the 
1 2th  century  onwards  we  are  able  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  saga  with  some  degree  of  certainty.    A  remarkably  small 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  this  cycle  in  the  oldest  MSS.    Of 
the  134  pages  contained  in  LU.  only  half-a-dozen  deal  with  Finn 
as  against  58  with  Cucbulinn.    In  LL.  the  figures  are,  Ulster 
cycle  100  pp.,  Ossianic  25  pp.,  the  latter  being  mainly  made  up 
of  short  ballads,  whilst  in  15th-century  MSS.,  such  as  the  Book 
of  Lismore  and  Laud  610,  the  proportion  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  the  later  group.    Again  in  Urard  MacCoisi's  list  of 
tales,  which  seems  to  go  back  to  the  10th  century,  only  two 
appear  to  deal  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Ossianic  cycle.    la 
the  first  instance  Finn  seems  to  have  been  a  poet,  an<J  as  such 
he  appears  in  the  12th-century  MSS.,  LU.  and  LL.    Thus  th* 
subjects  of  the  Ossianic  cycle  in  the  earliest  MSS.  appear  in  a 
new  dress.    The  vehicle  of  the  older  epic  is  prose,  but  the  later 
cycle  is  clothed  in  ballad  form. .  Of  these  ballads  about  a  dozen, 
apart  from  poems  in  the  Dindsenckus  are  preserved  in  LU.,  LL. 
and  YBL.,  and  none  of  these  poems  are  probably  much  oldet 
than  the  nth  century.    In  the  commentary  to  the  Antra  at 
Columbkille  a  beautiful  poem  on  winter  is  attributed  to  Finn. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  find  a  few  prose  tales,  e.g.  "FotMotatk* 
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Cnucha  "  in  LUi,  describftfgthe  death  of  Cumuli,  Finn's  father, 
and  in  LL.  and  Rawlinson*  B  50a,  part  of  which  Zimmer  assigns 
to  the  7U1  century,  we  have  the  first  story  in  which  Finn  actually 
occurs.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  no  case  do  tales  belonging 
to  the  Finn  cycle  contain  any  of  the  old  rhetorics  which  occur  in 
the  oldest  of  the  Ulster  romances.  Already  in  LL.,  by  the  side 
of  Finn,  Ossian,  Cailte  and  Fergus  Finnbel  are  represented  as 
poets,  and  the  strain  of  lament  over  the  glories  of  the  past,  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  the  later  developments  of  the  legend, 
is  already  sounded.  Hence  by  the  1  ath  century  the  stories  of  the 
Flann  and  their  destruction  at  the  battle  of  Gabra  must  have 
been  fully  developed,  and  from  this  time  onward  they  appear 
gradually  to  have  supplanted  the  Cuchulinn  cycle  in  popular 
favour.  Several  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.  In  the 
first  place  until  the  time  of  Brian  Boroime  the  high-kings  of 
Ireland  had  almost  without  exception  been  drawn  from  Ulster, 
and  consequently  rfte  northern  traditions  were  pre-eminent. 
This  exdusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  north  was  largely  broken 
down  by  the  Viking  invasions,  and  during  the  nth  century  the 
leading  poets  were  attached  to  the  court  of  Brian  and  his  descend- 
ants. In  this  manner  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the 
Leinster-Munster  Fenian  cycle  to  develop  into  a  national  saga, 
John  MacNeill  has  pointed  out  Finn's  connexion  with  a  Firbolg 
tribe,  and  maintains  that  the  Fenian  cycle  was  the  property  of 
the  subject  race.  Zimmer  has  attempted  to  prove  with  great 
plausibility  that  Finn  and  his  warriors  were  transformed  on  the 
model  of  die  Ulster  heroes.  Thus  one  text  deals  with  the  boyish 
exploits  of  Finn  in  the  manner  of  Cuchulinn's  youthful  feats 
recorded  in  the  Tdin.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  Siaburcharpat 
Conehulainn  gave  rise  to  the'  idea  of  connecting  Ossian  and 
Cailte  with  Patrick.  As  Cuchulinn  was  opposed  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland  in  the  Tdin,  so  Finn,  representing  Ireland,  is  pitted 
against  the  whole  world  in  the  Battle  of  V entry. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  form  assumed  by  the  stories 
connected  with  Finn  in  the  earliest  MSS.  is  that  of  the  ballad, 
and  this  continued  down  to  the  x8th  century.  But  here  again 
the  Irish  poets  showed  themselves  incapable  of  rising  from  the 
ballad  to  the  true  epic  in  verse,  and  in  die  14th  century  we  find 
the  prose  narrative  of  the  older  cycle  interspersed  with  verse 
again  appearing.  The  oldest  composition  of  any  length  which 
deals  with  the  Ossianic  legends  is  the  AcaUam  na  Sendrach  or 
Colloquy  of  the  Old  Men,  which  is  mainly  preserved  in  three 
15th-century  MSS.,  the  Book  of  Lismorc,  Laud  610  and  Rawh'n- 
son  487.  In  this  text  we  have  the  framework  common  to.  so 
much  of  the  later  Ossianic  literature.  Ossian  and  Cailte  are 
represented  as  surviving  the  battle  of  Gabra  and  as  living  on 
until  the  time  of  Patrick,  The  two  warriors  get  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  saint,  and  Cailte  is  his  constant  companion  on 
his  journey  through  Ireland.  Patrick  inquires  the  significance 
of  the  names  of  the  places  they  visit,  and  Cailte  recounts  his 
reminiscences.  In  this  manner  we  are  given  nearly  a  hundred 
stories,  the  subjects  of  some  of  which  occur  In  the  short  ballads 
in  older  MSS.,  whilst  others  appear  later  as  independent  talcs. 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  AcaUam  with  the  Cuchulinn  stories, 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  civilization  or  language  or 
art,  discloses  that  the  first  lengthy  composition  of  the  Ossianic 
cycle  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  older  group.  All  that  had 
become  unintelligible  in  the  Ulster  stories,  owing  to  their  primi- 
tive character,  is  omitted,  and  in  return  for  that  the  reminiscences 
of  the  Viking  age  play  a  very  prominent  part. 

With  the  16th  century  We  reach  the  later  treatment  of  the 
legend  in  the  Battle  of  Ventry,  In  this  tedious  story  Daire,  the 
king  of  the  whole  world,  comes  to  invade  Ireland  with  all  his 
forces,  but  is  repulsed  by  Finn  and  his  heroes.  The  Battle  of 
Ventry,  like  all  later  stories,  is  a  regular  medley  of  Incidents 
taken  from  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  European  medieval 
romance.  The  inflated  style  to  which  the  Irishman  is  so  prone 
is  here  seen  at  its  worst,  and  we  are  treated  to  a  nauseous  heaping 
op  of  epithet  upon  epithet,  e.g.  we  sometimes  find  as  many  as 
twenty-seven  adjectives  accompanying  a  substantive  running  in 
alliterating  sets  of  three. 

Of  greater  literary  interest  are  the  later  ballads  connected  wHh 


Finn  and  Ossian.  The  latter  has  become  the  typical  mouthpiece 
of  the  departed  glory  of  the  Fenian  warriors,  and  Nutt  has  pointed 
out  that  there  Is  a  striking  difference  in  spirit  between  the 
AcaUam  na  Sendrach  and  the  isth-i6th  century  poems.  In  the 
latter  Ossian  is  represented  as  a  "  pagan,  defiant  and  reckless, 
full  of  contempt  and  scorn  for  the  howling  clerics  and  their 
churlish  low-bred  deity/'  whilst  Patrick  is  a  sour  and  stupid 
fanatic,  harping  with  wearisome  monotony  on  the  damnation  of 
Finn  and  all  his  comrades.  The  earliest  collection  of  these 
later  Ossianic  poems  is  that  made  in  Scotland  by  James  Mac- 
gregor,  dean  of  Lismore,  early  in  the  16th  century.  Another 
miscellany  is  the  Duanaire  Finn,  a  MS.  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  in  Dublin,  compiled  from  earlier  MSS.  in  1627.  This 
"  song-book,11  which  has  been  edited  for  the  Irish  Texts  Society 
by  John  MacNeill  (part  i.  1908),  contains  no  less  than  sixty-nine 
Ossianic  ballads,  amounting  in  all  to  some  ten  thousand  lines. 
Other  Ossianic  poems  of  dates  varying  from  the  15th  to  the  18th 
century  have  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic 
Society  (Dublin,  1854-1861),  including  amongst  others  "  The 
Battle  of  Gabhra,"  "  Lamentation  of  Oisin  (Ossian)  after  the 
Fenians,"  "Dialogue  between  Oisin  and  Patrick,"  "The  Battle 
of  Cnoc  an  Air,"  and  "  The  Chase  of  Sliabh  Guilleann."  These 
ballads  still  survive  amongst  the  peasants  at  the  present  day. 
We  further  possess  a  number  of  prose  romances,  which  in  their 
present  form  date  from  the  z6th  to  the  18th  century;  e.g. 
The  Pursuit  of  Diamaid  and  Crdinne,  Finn  and  Grdinne, 
Death  of  Finn,  The  Clown  in  the  Drab  Coat,  Pursuit  of  the  Cilia 
Decair,  The  Enchanted  Fort  of  the  Quicken-tree,  The  Enchanted 
Cave  ofCeis  Corann,  The  Feast  in  the  House  of  Conan. 

At  the  present  moment  h  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  survey 
of  the  other  branches  of  medieval  Irish  literature.  The  attention 
of  scholars  has  been-  largely  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  saga! 
to  the  neglect  of  other  portions  of  the  wide  field.  An  excellent 
survey  of  the  subject  Is  given  by  K.  Meyer,  Die  Kultur  der  Cegen» 
wxrt,  1. 3d.  1.  pp.  78-95  (Berlin-Leipzig,  1909). 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  the  Old  Irish 
period  nameless  Irish  poets  were  singing  the  praises  of  nature  in  a 
strain  which  sounds  to  our  ears  peculiarly  modern. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of 
what  is  really  poetic  in  Irish  literature  has  come  down 
to  us.  Our  MSS.  preserve  whole  reams  of  the  learned  productions 
of  the  filid  which  were  so  much  prized  in  medieval  Ireland,  but 
ft  is,  generally  speaking,  quite  an  accident  if  any  of  the  delightful 
little  lyrics  entered  in  the  margins  or  on  blank  spaces  in  the  MSS. 
have  remained.  The  prose  romances  sometimes  contain  beautiful 
snatches  of  verse,  such  as  the  descriptions  of  Mag  Mell  in  Scrglige 
Conculaind,  Tochmarc  Etdine,  and  the  Voyage  of  Bran  or  the 
Lament  of  Cuchulinn  over  Per  Diad.  Mention  has  also  been  made 
of  the  exquisite  nature  poems  ascribed  to  Finn,  which  have  been 
collected  into  a  pamphlet  with  English  renderings  by  Kuno 
Meyer  (under  the  title  of  "  Four  Old  Irish  Songs  of  Summer  and 
Winter,"  London,  X903).  The  same  writer  points  out  that  the 
ancient  treatise  on  Irish  prosody  published  by  Thurneysen 
contains  no  less  than  340  quotations  from  poems,  very  few 
of  which  have  been  preserved  in  their  entirety.  To  Meyer  we 
also  owe  editions  of  two  charming  little  texts  which  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  lyrical  powers  of  the  early  poets.  The  one  is  a 
poem  referred  to  the  10th  century  in  the  form  of  a  colloquy 
between  Guaire  of  Aidne  and  his  brother  Marban.  Guaire 
inquires  of  his  brother  why  he  prefers  to  live  in  a  hut  in  the 
forest,  keeping  the  herds  and  swine  of  the  king,  to  dwelling  in 
the  king's  palace.  The  question  calls  forth  so  wonderful  a 
description  of  the  delights  of  nature  as  viewed  from  a  shieling 
that  Guaire  exclaims,  "1  would  give  my  glorious  kingship  to  be 
in  thy  company,  Marban  "  {King  and  Hermit^  ed.  with  trans, 
by  K.  Meyer,  London,  1001).  Another  text  full  of  passionate 
emotion  and  tender  regret  ascribed  to  the  9th  century  tells  of 
the  parting  of  a  young  poet  and  poetess,  who  after  plighting  their 
troth  are  separated  for  ever  {Liadain  and  Curithir,  ed.  with  trans, 
by  K.  Meyer,  London,  1002).  In  the  Old  Woman  of  Beare 
(publ.  K.  Meyer  in  Otia  Merseiana)  an  old  hetaira  laments  her 
-departed  youth,  comparing  her  life  to  the  ebbing  of  the  tide 
(10th  century). 
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We  must  now  step  aside  from  pure  literature  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  various  productions  of  the  professional  learned 
classes  of  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages.  The  range  of  subjects 
coming  under  this  heading  is  a  very  wide  one,  comprising  history, 
genealogies,  hagiology,  topography,  grammar,  lexicography  and 
metre,  law  and  medicine.  It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  first  of 
all  to  deal  with  the  learned  fUid  whose  works  have 
been  preserved.  Irish  tradition  preserves  the  names 
of  a  number  of  antiquarian  poets  of  prehistoric  or 
early  medieval  times,  such  as  Amergin,  one  of  the 
Milesian  band  of  invaders;  Mbran  Roigne,  son  of  Ugaine  M6r, 
Adna  and  his  successor  Ferceirtne,  Torna  (c.  400),  tutor  to  Niall 
Noigiallach,  Dalian  Forgaill,  Senchan  Torp£bt,  and  Cennfaelad 
(d.  678),  but  the  poems  attributed  to  these  writers  are  of  much 
later  date.  We  can  only  enumerate  the  chief  of  those  whose 
works  have  been  preserved.  To  Maelmura  (d.  887)  is  attributed 
a  poem  on  the  Milesian  migrations.  About  the  same  time  lived 
Flanagan,  son  of  Cellach,  who  wrote  a  long  composition  on  the 
deaths  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  preserved  In  YBL.,  and  Flann 
MacLonain  (d.  918),  called  by  the  Four  Masters  the  Virgil  of 
Ireland,  eight  of  whose  poems  have  survived,  containing  in  all 
about  xooo  lines.  Cormacan,  son  of  Maelbrigde  <d.  046),  com- 
posed a  vigorous  poem  on  the  circuit  of  Ireland  performed  by 
Muirchertach,  son  of  Niall  Glundub.  A  poet  whose  poems  are 
most  valuable  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  is'Cinaed  Ua 
h~Artacain  (d.  975).  Some  800  lines  of  his  have  been  preserved 
in  LL.  and  elsewhere.  Contemporary  with  him  is  Eochaid 
O'Flainn  (d.  c.  1003),  whose  chief  work  is  a  long  chronological 
poem  giving  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  from  Cimbaeth  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Emain  in  33  x.  A  little  later  comes  MacLiac 
(d.  xox6),  who  celebrated  in  verse  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Brian 
Boroime.  His  best-known  work  is  a  lament  over  Kincora,  the 
palace  of  Brian.  Contemporary  with  MacLiac  is  MacGOla  Coim 
Urard  MacCoisi  (d.  1023).  To  Cuan  ua  Lothchain  (d.  1024),  chief 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Maelsheachlainn  II.,  are  ascribed  poems  on 
the  antiquities  of  Tara.  Sixteen  hundred  lines  of  his  have  come 
down  to  us.  A  writer  who  enjoyed  a  tremendous  reputation  in 
medieval  Ireland  was  Flann  Mainstrech  (d.  1056),  who  in  spite  of 
his  being  a  layman  was  head  of  the  monastery  school  at  Monaster- 
bolce.  He  is  the  author  of  no  fewer  than  2000  lines  in  LL.,  and 
many  other  poems  of  his  are  contained  in  other  MSS.  His  best- 
known  work  is  a  Book  of  Synchronism  of  the  kings  of  Ireland 
and  those  of  the  ancient  world.  We  have  also  poems  from  his 
pen  on  the  monarchs  descended  from  Niall  N6igiaUach  and  on  the 
chronology  of  the  high-kings  and  provincial  kings  from  the  time 
ofLoigaire.  Flann's  successor,  Gilla  Coemgin  (d.  X072),  gives  us 
a  chronological  poem  dealing  with  the  annals  of  the  world  down  to 
a.d.  1014.  He  also  is  the  author  of  the  Irish  version  of  Nennius 
which  contains  substantial  additions  dealing  with  early  Ireland. 
Minor  writers  of  the  same  nature  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us  are  Colman  O'Sesnain  (d.  xo$o),  Neide  ua  Maekhonaire 
(d.  1 136),  Gilla  na  noem  ua  Duinn  (d.  1x60),  GUa  Moduda 
O'Cassidy  (1x43).  In  the  13th  century  these  historical  poems 
become  very  rare.  In  the  next  century  we  again  find  anti- 
quarian poets^of  whom  the  best-known  is  John  O'Dugan  (d. 
X372).  His  most  valuable  composition  treats  of  the  tribes  of 
the  northern  half  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  northern  con- 
quest. This  work,  containing  1660  lines  in  all  In  debide  metre, 
was  completed  by  his  younger  contemporary  Gilla  na  naem 
O'Huidhrin.  From  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the  official 
poets  began  to  give  way  to  the  hereditary  bards  and  families 
of  scribes.  Among  the  chief  bardic  families  we  may  mention 
the  O'Dalys,  the  MacWards,  the  OHiginns,  the  MacBrodys 
and  the  MacDaires.  We  must  here  content  ourselves  with 
glancing  at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  names.  Muiredach 
Albanach  (c.  1214-1240),  whose  real  name  was  O'Daly,  has  left 
behind  in  addition  to  the  religious  verses  a  considerable  number 
of  poems  In  praise  of  various  patrons  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
He  is  said  by  Skene  to  be  the  first  of  the  Macvurrichs,  bards  to 
MaedonaJd  of  Clanranald.  A  number  of  his  compositions  are 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore.  Gilla  Brigde  Mac- 
Cemnidhe  was  a  contemporary  of  the  last-mentioned  bard. .  He 


wrote  a  number  of  poems  in  praise  of  the  O'Neills  and  0*DotLneHs. 
We  may  next  mention  the  name  of  an  abbot  of  Boyle,  Dons- 
chad  M6r  O'Dalaig  (d.  X244),  a  writer  whose  extant  poems  ase 
usually  of  a  religious  character.  Many  of  them  are  addressed  to 
the  Virgin.  Most  of  them  appear  in  late  MSS.,  but  some  few  are 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  the  Hy  Maine.  Donnchad  Moris  said  to 
be  the  greatest  religious  poet  that  Ireland  has  produced.  Many 
other  members  of  the  O'Daly  family  belonging  to  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  have  left  poems  behind  them,  but  we  cannot 
mention  them  here.  Angus  O'Daly,  who  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century,  was  employed  by  the  English  to  satirize 
the  chief  Gaelic  families  in  Ireland.  Two  members  of  the 
0*Higinn  family  deserve  mention,  Tadg  m6r  O'Higinn  (d.  13x5), 
and  Tadg  Og  O'Higinn  (d.  1448),  a  voluminous  writer  who 
eulogised  the  O'Neills,  O'Connors  and  O'Kcllys.  Tadg  Og  also 
composed  a  number  of  religious  poems,  which  enjoyed  enormous 
popularity  in  both  Ireland  and  Scotland.  A  duanakt  was 
inserted  into  YBL.,  which  contains  soma  forty  poems  by  him. 

Closely  connected  with  the  compositions  of  the  official  poets 
are  the  works  of  native  topography.  Most  of  the  sagas  contain  a 
number  of  explanations  of  the  origins  of  place-names.  The 
Dindsenchus  is  a  compilation  of  such  etymologies.  But  its  duel 
value  consists  in  the  amount  of  legendary  matter  it  contains, 
adduced  in  support  of  the  etymologies  given.  The  Dindsemhui 
has  come  down  to  us  in  various  forms  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
Irish  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Amergin  MacAmalgaid,  who  lived 
in  the  6th  century,  but  if  the  kernel  of  the  work  goes  back  as  early 
as  this  it  must  have  been  altered  considerably  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries.  Both  prose  and  verse  forms  of  it  are  contained  in  LL. 
A  kindred  compilation  is  the  Cdir  Anmann  (Fitness  of  Names), 
which  does  for  personal  names  what  the  Dindsenchus  does  for 
geographical  names.  We  further  possess  a  versified  compendium 
of  geography  for  educational  purposes  dealing  with  the  three 
continents,  from  the  pen  of  Airbertach  MacCosse-dobrain 
(10th  century). 

No  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  have  ever  been  more  keenly 
interested  in  the  past  of  their  native  country  than  the  Irish. 
This  will  already  have  been  patent  from  the  com-  tattoty^ 
positions  of  the//tf,  and  now  we  may  describe  briefly 
the  historical  works  in  prose  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  latter  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (x)  works  containing 
a  connected  narrative,  (2)  annals.  Closely  allied  to  these  are  the 
sagas  dealing  with  the  high-kings.  Even  in  the  serious  historical 
compositions  we  often  find  the  manner  of  the  sagas  imitated,  eg, 
the  supernatural  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  we  are  treated  to 
the  same  exaggerated  descriptions.  The  earliest  of  these  histories 
is  the  wars  of  the  Gael  and  Gall  (Cogad  Gaedtl  re  GaUaib),  which 
gives -an  account  of  the  Viking  invasions  of  Ireland,  the  career 
of  Brian  Boroime  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Norsemen  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.  This  composition,  a  portion  of  which  iM 
contained  in  LL.,  is  often  supposed  to  be  in  part  the  work  of 
MacLiac,  and  it  is  plain  from  internal  evidence  that  it  must 
have  been  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  or  from 
materials  supplied  by  a  person  actually  present.  Numerous 
shorter  tracts  dealing  with  the  same  period  exist,  but  as  yet  few 
of  them  have  been  published.  Caitkreim  Cellackdin  CaisU  treats 
of  the  conflicts  between  the  Vikings  and  the  Irish,  and  the 
Leabkor  Oiris  gives  an  account  of  Irish  history  from  979  to  1027.. 
Compilations  relating  to  local  history  are  the  Book  of  Fenagh 
and  the  Book  of  Munster.  Another  ancient  work  also  partly 
preserved  in  LL.  is  the  Book  of  Invasions  (Leabhar  Cabhdla). 
This  deals  with  the  five  prehistoric  invasions  of  Ireland  (see 
Ireland:  Early  History)  and  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Milesians.  The  most  complete  copy  of  the  Leobkar  Cabhdla 
which  has  been  preserved  was  compiled  by  Michael  O'Clery 
about  163a  The  Boroma  or  History  of  the  Leinster  Tribute 
contained  in  LL.  belongs  rather  to  romance.  Another  history  is 
theTriumphs  of  Turhugk  0' Brian, written  about  the  year  1450  hy 
John  MacCraith,  a  Munster  historian  (edited  by  S.  H.  O'Grady, 
Camb.  Press).  This  inflated  composition  is  an  important 
source  of  information  on  Munster  history  from  the  landing  of 
,  the  Normans  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.    We  also 
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•even!  documents  in  Irish  concerning  the  doings  of  the  O'Neills 
and  ODohnells  at  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  A  life  of  Hugh 
Roe  ODonneH,  by  Lughaidh  O'Clery,  has  been  published,  and 
a  contemporary  history  of  the  Flight  of  the  Earls,  by  Tadhg 
O'Cianan,  was  being  prepared  in  1008.  But  the  most  celebrated 
Irish  historian  is  certainly  Geoffrey  Keating  (c.  1570-1646), 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  master  of  Irish  prose. 
Keating  was  a  Minister  priest  educated  in  France,  who  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  English  authorities  and  had 
to  go  into  hiding.  He  travelled  up  and  down  Ireland  examining 
all  the  ancient  records,  and  compiled  a  history  of  Ireland  down 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  His  work,  entitled  Porus  Peasa  or 
Eifimu,  was  never  published,  but  it  circulated  from  end  to  end  of 
Ireland  in  MS.  Keating's  history  is  anything  but  critical.  Its 
value  for  the  scholar  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  had  access 
to  many  important  sources  of  information  now  lost,  and  has 
preserved  accounts  of  events  independent  of  and  differing  from 
those  contained  in  the  Four  Masters.  In  addition  to  the  history 
and  a  number  of  poems,  Keating  is  also  the  author  of  two  theo- 
logical works  in  Irish,  the  Defence  of  the  Mass  (Eochairsgiath  an 
Aifrinn)  and  a  collection  of  sermons  entitled  the  Three  Shafts  of 
Death  (  Tri  biorgkaoUhe  an  Bhdis) ,  which  are  models  of  Irish  prose. 

From  the  writers  of  historical  narrative  we  turn  to  the  annalists, 
the  most  important  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  Irish 
history.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann 
Mainistrech.  Apart  from  this  work  the  earliest  collection  of 
annals  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  compilation  by  Tigernach 
O'Bracin  (d.  zo88),  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise.  Tigernach,  whose 
work  is  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Irish,  states  that  all  Irish 
history  previous  to  30$  B.C.  is  uncertain.  No  perfect  copy  is 
known  of  this  work,  but  several  fragments  are  in  existence.  The 
Annals  of  Innisf alien  (a  monastery  on  an  island  in  the  Lower 
Lake  of  Killarney),  which  are  also  in  Latin  and  Irish,  were 
perhaps  compiled  about  1215,  though  they  may  have  begun  two 
centuries  earlier.  The  invaluable  A  nnals  of  Ulster  were  compiled 
on  Belle  Isle  on  Upper  Lough  Erne  by  Cathal  Maguire  (d.  1498), 
and  afterwards  continued  by  two  different  writers  down  to  1604. 
This  work,  which  deals  with  Irish  affairs  from  a.d.  431,  exists 
in  several  copies.  The  Annals  of  Loch  CS  (near  Boyle  m  Ros- 
common) were  copied  in  1588  and  deal  with  Irish  events  from 
1014  to  1636.  The  Annals  of  Connaught  run  from  1224  to  1562. 
The  Chronicon  Scotorum,  one  copy  of  which  was  transcribed 
about  1650  by  the  famous  antiquary  Duald  MacFirbis,  deals 
with  Irish  affairs  down  to  1x35.  The  Annals  of  Boyle  extend 
down  to  1253.  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  which  come  down 
to  1408,  only  exist  in  an  English  translation  made  by  Connell 
MacGeoghegan  in  1627.  The  most  important  of  all  these  col- 
lections is  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (so  christened  by 
Colgan),  compiled  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Donegal  by 
Michael,  Conary  and  Cucogry  O'Clery  and  Ferfesa  (yMukonry. 
The  O'Clerys  were  for  a  long  period  the  hereditary  ollams  to 
the  ODonnells.  Michael  O'Clery  (1575-1643),  the  greatest  of  the 
four,  was  a  lay  brother  in  the  order  of  St  Francis,  and  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  He  collected  all  the 
historical  MSS.  he  could  find,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  under- 
taking by  Fergal  O'Gara,  prince  of  Cootavin,  who  paid  all  ex- 
penses. The  great  work,  which  was  begun  in  r632  and  finished 
In  1636,  begins  with  the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  Ceasair,  grand- 
daughter of  Noah,  and  comes  down  to  16 16.  Nearly  all  the 
materials  from  which  O'Clery  drew  his  statements  are  now  lost. 
O'Clery  is  also  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  saints,  and  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegal  and  the  Book  of  Invasions. 

Of  less  interest,  but  every  whit  as  important,  are  the  lists  of 
genealogies  which  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space  in  LL.,  YBL. 
and  BB.,  and  two  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MSS.  (H.  3. 18  and  H. 
2.  4).  But  by  far  the  most  important  collection  of  all  is  that 
made  by  the  last  great  shanachie  Duald  MacFirbis,  compiled 
between  1650  and  1666  m  the  college  of  St  Nicholas  at  Galway. 
The  only  portions  of  any  considerable  length  which  have  as  yet 
been  published  deal  with  two  Connaught  tribes,  vis.  the  Hy 
Ffcchracb  from  Duald  mac  Firbis  and  the  Hy  Maine  (Ol&ellys), 


ami  a  Mtrnsttr  tribe,  the  Corcalaidhe,  both  from  YBL.  Valuable 
information  with  regard  to  early  Irish  history  is  often  contained 
in  the  prophecies  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  Baite 
(raptures,  visions),  a  notable  example  of  which  is  Baile  in  SedM 
(Vision  of  the  Phantom). 

When  we  turn  from  secular  to  religious  themes  wt  find  that 
Ireland  is  also  possessed  of  a  very  extensive  Christian  ifteraturt, 
which  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  comparative  study 
of  medieval  literature.  Apart  from  the  martyrologies  JjjJJJJJJ^ 
already  mentioned  In  connexion  with  Oengus  the 
Culdee,  a  number  of  lives  of  saints  and  other  ecclesiastical 
literature  have  come  down  to  us.  One  of  the  most  important 
documents  is  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick,  which  cannot  very 
well  have  been 'composed  before  the  xoth  or  nth  century,  as 
it  Is  full  of  the  extravagant  miracles  which  occur  in  the  later 
lives  of  saints.  The  work  consists  of  three  separate  homilies, 
each  complete  in  itself.  A  later  version  of  the  Tripartite  Life 
was  printed  by  Colgan  in  1647.  The  Leabhar  Breao  contains  a 
quantity  of  religious  tracts,  most  of  which  have  been  published. 
R.  Atkinson  issued  a  number  of  them  under  the  title  of  Passions 
and  Homilies  from  Leabhar  Breac  (Dublin,  1887).  These  are  not 
original  Irish  compilations,  but  translations  from  Latin  Hves  of 
saints.  Nor  do  they  deal  with  the  lives  of  any  Irish  saints. 
Stokes  has  published  nine  lives  of  Irish  saints  from  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  .including  Patrick,  Brigit,  Cohimba,  Brendan,  Findian 
(Clonard),  Ciaran,  Senan,  Findchta  and  Mochua.  They  are 
written  in  the  form  of  hamiHes  preceded.by  short  explanations  of 
a  text  of  scripture.  These  Hves  also  occur  in  the  Leabhar  Breac. 
Other  lives  of  saints  have  been  published  by  O'Grady  in  Silva 
QadeKca.  The  longest  life  of  St  Columba  was  compiled  in  15*6 
at  the  command  of  Manus  O'DonneU.  This  tedious  work  is  a 
specimen  of  hagiology  at  its  worst.  The  Leabhar  Breac  further 
contains  a  number  of  legends,  such  as  those  on  the  childhood 
of  Christ,  and  scattered  through  many  MSS.  are  short  anecdotes 
of  saints  which  are  very  instructive. 

But  the  most  interesting  Irish  religious  text  is  the  Vision  of 
Adamnan  (preserved  in  LU.),  which 'Stokes  assigns  to  the  nth 
century.  The  soul  of  Adamnan  is  represented  as  leaving  his 
body  for  a  space  to  visit  heaven  and  hell  under  the  conduct  ef 
an  angel.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  theme  challenges  com- 
parison with  Dante's  great  poem,  but  the  Irish  composition 
contains  many  ideas  peculiar  to  the  land  of  its  origin.  Later 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  literature  tend  to  develop  into  grotesque 
buffoonery.  We  may  mention  the  Vision  of  Fur  sac,  the  Visum 
of  Tundale  (Tnugdal),  published  by  V.  Friedei  and  K.  Meyer 
(Paris,  1007),  Laisren's  Vision  of  Hell  and  the  Vision  of  Meriino. 
A  further  vision  attributed  to  Adamnan  contains  a  stern  de- 
nunciation of  the  Irish  of  the  11  th  century.  Another  form  of 
religious  composition,  which  was  very  popular  in  medieval  Ire- 
land, was  the  prophecy  in  verse,  but  scarcely  any  specimens 
have  as  yet  been  published.  Kuno  Meyer  edited  a  tract  on  the 
Psalter  in  his  Hibernica  Minora  from  a  15th  century  Oxford  MS,, 
but  he  holds  that  the  text  goes  back  to  750.  A  number  of 
collections  of  monastic  rules  both  in  prose  and  verse  have  been 
edited  in  £riu,  and  the  MSS.  contain  numerous  prayers,  litanies 
and  religious  poems. 

In  LU.  are  preserved  two  sermons,  Setia  na  esergi  (Tidings  of 
Resurrection)  and  Sc&a  lAl  brdlha  (Tidings  of  Doomsday);  and  a 
number  of  other  homilies  have  been  published,  such  as  thf 
"  Two  Sorrows  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  "The  Penance  of 
Adam,*'  the  "  Ever-new  Tongue,"  and  one  on  "  Mortals'  Sins:" 
All  the  homilies  contained  in  LB.  have  been  published  by  R. 
Atkinson  in  his  Legends  and  Homilies  from  Leabhar  Breac 
(Dublin,  1887),  and  E.  Hogan,  The  Irish  Nennius  (Dublin,  189s). 
The  popular  "  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul  "  appears  in 
Ireland  in  the  form  of  a  homily.  A  collection  of  maxims  and  a 
short  moral  treatise  have  been  published  by  K.  Meyer. 

For  the  religious  literature  in  general  the  reader  may  refer  to 
O'Curry,  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History 
(PP*  339-454)*  And  O.  Dottin,  "Notes  bibliographiques  sur  I'ancienne 
htterature  enretienne  de  l'lrlande,"  in  Rmrne  d'histoire  el  d$  littera- 
ture  religieuses,  v.  162*167.  See  also  Revue  celtique,  xi.  391-404, 
ifr.  xv.  7$-Qi. 
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Here  we  may  perhaps  mention  an  extraordinary  production 
entitled  Aiding  lieic  Conglittne,  the  Vision  of  Mac  Conglinne, 
found  in  LB.  and  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  (ed.  K.  Meyer, 
London,  1892).  Cathal  MacFinguine,  king  of  Munster  (d.  737), 
was  possessed  by  a  demon  of  gluttony  and  is  cured  by  the  recital 
of  a  strange  vision  by  a  vagrant  scholar  named  MacCongUnne. 
The  composition  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  monks, 
and  in  particular  as  a  travesty  of  medieval  hagioiogy.  Another 
famous  satire,  entitled  the  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Bardic 
Institution,  holds  up  the  professional  bards  and  their  extortionate 
methods  to  ridicule.  This  curious  work  contains  the  story  of 
how  the  great  epic,  the  Tdin  b6  Cuolnge,  was  recovered  (see 
Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  vol  v.)* 

Collections  of  pithy  sayings  in  the  form  of  proverbs  and  maxims 
must  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  period.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  are  the  so-called  Triads  (publ.  K.  Meyer, 
Dublin,  xoo6),  which  illustrate  every  statement  with 
3  examples.  Over  300  such  triads  were  brought 
together  in  the  9th  century.  There  are  also  two  documents 
attributed  to  ist-century  personages,  "The  Testament  of 
Morann  MacMoin  to  his  son  Feradach, "  which  is  quoted  as 
early  as  the  8th  century,  and  "  The  Instructions  of  Cuchulinn 
to  his  foster-son  Lugaid."  K.  Meyer  has  published  Tccosca 
Cormaic  or  the  Precepts  of  Cormac  MacAirt  to  his  son  Cairpre 
(Dublin,  1009) .  Other  collections  such  as  the  Scnbricikra  FUkail 
still  await  publication. 

With  that  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Irish,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  find  medieval  versions 
of  some  of  the  better-known  authors  of  antiquity. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  those  works  are 
translated  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  professional 
story-teller.  So  much  so,  that  in  the  ancient  (10th  century) 
catalogue  of  sagas  enumerated  by  Urard  MacCoisi  we  find 
mention  of  Togail  Troi  and  Sctla  Alexandir  maic  Pilip.  We  get 
descriptions  of  battle  weapons  and  clothing  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  the  native  sagas.  Togail  Troi  is  taken  from  the 
medieval  prose  version,  Historia  de  Excidio  Troiae  of  Dares 
Phryghis.  The  oldest  Irish  copy  is  found  in  LL.  This  version 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  words  and  formulas  in  the  sagas  which  are  otherwise  obscure. 
An  Irish  abstract  of  the  Odyssey,  following  an  unknown  source, 
and  part  of  the  story  of  Theseus  have  been  published  by  K-  Meyer. 
ScUa  Alexandir  is  preserved  in  LB.  and  BB.  Imtkechta  Acmusa, 
taken  from  the  Aeneid,  is  contained  in  BB.  .  A  number  of  MSS. 
contain  the  Calk  Calkarda,  a  version  of  books  vi.  and  vil  (?)  of 
Lucan's  Pharsaliat  which  has  been  published  by  Wh.  Stokes. 
There  is  further  at  least  one  MS.  containing  a  version  of  Statius's 
Thebaid  and  of  Heliodorus's  Aeihiopica.  Somewhat  later,  the 
medieval  literature  of  western  Europe  comes  to  be  represented 
in  translations.  Thus  we  have  Irish  versions,  amongst  others  Of 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  Historia  Brittonum,  the  Wars  of 
Charlemagne,  the  History  of  the  Lombards,  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville's  Travels  (trans,  by  Fingin  O'Mahony  in  1475),  the  Book  of 
Ser  Marco  Polo  (abridged),  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  Be  vis  of 
Southampton,  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  Octavian,  the 
chronicle  of  Turpin,  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  and  the  story  of 
Fierabras.  The  Arthurian  cycle  is  developed  in  independent 
fashion  in  the  Adventures  of  the  Eagle  Boy  and  the  Adventures 
of  the  Crop-eared  Dog.  For  translation  literature  tee  M.  Ncttlau, 
Revue  celtique,  x.  pp.  184, 460-461. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  interest  of  the  medieval  Irish  scholars 
In  the  history  of  their  island  goes  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
rtfbf«rr  tongue.  Owing  to  the  profound  changes  produced  by 
the  working  of  the  Irish  laws  of  accent  and  initial 
mutation,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  language  lends  itself  so  well 
to  wild  etymological  speculation.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Irish  period  a  good  part  of  the  cumbrous  Old  Irish  verb-system 
had  become  obsolete,  and  texts  which  were  at  all  faithfully 
copied  had  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  glosses.  Moreover,  if, 
as  b  probable,  all  the  historical  and  legal  lore  was  in  verse,  a 
large  part  of  it  must  have  been  unintelligible  except  to  those 
who  knew  the  btrla  fine.    But  even  before  this  Cannae  mac 


Cnilknain,  the  bishop-king  of  Cashel  (d.  903),  had  compiled  a 
glossary  of  archaic  words  which  are  accompanied  by  explanations, 
etymologies,  and  illustrative  passages  containing  an  amount  of 
invaluable  information  concerning  folk-lore  and  legendary 
history.  This  glossary  has  come  down  to  us  in  various  recensions 
all  considerably  later  in  date  than  the  original  work  (the  oldest 
copy  is  in  LB.).  Later  collections  of  archaic  words  are 
O'Mulconry's  Glossary  (13th  century),  the  Lecan  Glossary  (15th 
century),  which  draws  principally  from  the  glosses  in  the 
Liber  Hymnorum,  O'Davoren'B  Glossary  (x6th  century),  drawn 
principally  from  the  Brehon  Laws,  a  x6th  century  list  of  Latin 
and  Irish  names  of  plants  employed  in  medicine,  and  O'Clery's 
Glossary  (published  at  Louvain,  1643).  BB.  contains  a  curious 
tract  on  Ogamic  writing.  An  Irish  treatise  on  grammar,  called 
Uraicept  na  trices,  the  Poet's  Primer,  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Cennfaelad  and  others,  is  contained  in  BB.  and  YBL.  It  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  medley  of  Donatus  and  the  notions  of  the  medieval 
Irish  concerning  the  origin  of  their  language.  The  St  Gall  glosses 
on  Priscian  contain  Irish  terms  for  all  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Latin  grammarians,  and  show  how  extensive  was  the  use  made 
of  Irish  even  in  this  department  of  learning. 

Thurneysen  had  edited  from  BB.,  Laud  6x0  and  a  TCD.  MS. 
three  treatises  on  metric  which  give  an  account  of  the  countless 
metres  practised  by  the  filid.  It  is  impossible  for  us  pnf4y 
here  to  enter  into  the  question  of  Irish  prosody  in  any 
great  detail.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  the  primitive  form  of  Irish  verse  was  a  kind  of  rhythmical 
alliterative  prose  as  contained  in  the  oldest  versions  of  the  sagas. 
The  filid  early  became  acquainted  with  the  metres  of  the  Latin 
church  hymns,  whence  rhyme  was  introduced  into  Ireland. 
(This  is  the  view  of  Thurneysen  and  Windisch.  Others  like  Zeus* 
have  maintained  that  rhyme  was  an  invention  of  the  Irish.)  In 
any  case  the  filid  evolved  an  intricate  system  of  rhymes  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  The  medieval  metres  are  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Dan  Direck,  "  Direct  Metre.0  Some  of 
the  more  general  principles  were  as  follows.  The  verses  are 
grouped  in  stanzas  of  four  lines,  each  stanza  being  complete  in 
itself.  Each  line  must  contain  a  fixed  number  of  syllables, 
whilst  the  different  metres  vary  as  to  the  employment  of  internal 
and  end  rhyme,  assonance  and  alliteration.  The  Irish  elaborated 
a  peculiar  system  of  consonantal  correspondence  which  counted 
as  rhyme.  The  consonants  were  divided  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  phonetic  accuracy  into  six  groups,  so  that  a  voiceless 
stop  (c)  rhymes  with  another  voiceless  stop  (/,  />),  a  voiced  stop 
(6)  with  another  voiced  stop  (d,  g),  and  so  forth.  The  commonest 
form  of  verse  is  the  four-line  stanza  of  seven  syllables.  Such  a 
verse  with  rhymes  abab  and  monosyllabic  or  dissyllabic  finals 
belongs  to  the  class  ratmaigeckt.  A  similar  stanza  with  aabb 
rhymes  is  the  basis  of  the  so-called  debidc  (cut  in  two)  metres. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  latter  is  that  the  rhyming  word  ending  the 
second  line  must  contain  at  least  one  syllable  more  than  the 
rhyming  word  which  ends  the  first.  Another  frequently  employed 
metre  is  the  rindardt  consisting  of  lines  of  six  syllables  with 
dissyllabic  endings.  In  the  metrical  treatises  examples  are  given 
of  some  aoo  odd  metres. .  The  result  of  the  compi  icaled  technique 
evolved  in  Ireland  was  an  inclination  to  sacrifice  sense  to  musical 
harmony.  See  K.  Mcyer,i4  Primer  of  Irish  Metrics  (Dublin,  1909). 

We  can  conclude  this  survey  of  medieval  Irish  literature  by 
mentioning  briefly  two  departments  of  learning  to  which  much 
attention  was  paid  in  Ireland.  These  arc  law  and  LsWm 
medicine.  The  so-called  Brehon  Laws  (9.*.)  are 
represented  as  having  been  codified  and  committed  to  writing 
in  the  time  of  St  Patrick.  There  is  doubtless  some  grain  of  truth 
in  this  statement,  as  a  fillip  may  have  been  given  to'  this  codifica- 
tion by  the  publication  of  the  Thcodosian  Code,  which  was 
Speedily  followed  by  the  codes  of  the  various  Teutonic  tribes. 
The  Brehon  Laws  were  no  doubt  originally  transmitted  from 
teacher  to  pupil  in  the  form  of  verse,  and  traces  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  the  texts  which  have  been  preserved.  But  the  Laws 
as  we  have  them  do  not  go  back  to  the  sth  century.  In  our  texts 
isolated  phrases  or  portions  of  phrases  are  given,  with  a  com- 
mentary, and  this  commentary  is  further  explained  by  son* 
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later  commentators.  Kuno  Meyer  has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
commentary  to  one  text,  Crttk  Gcblcch,  there  are  linguistic  forms 
which  must  go  back  to  the  8th  century,  and  Arbois  de  Jubain- 
vUle,  who  apart  from  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  the  only  scholar  who 
has  dealt  with  the  subject,  has  attempted  to  prove  from  internal 
evidence  that  part  of  the  oldest  tract,  the  one  on  Athgabdil  or 
Seizure/ cannot,  in  its  present  form,  be  later  than  the  close  of 
the  6th  century.  Comae's  Glossary  contains  a  number  of  quota- 
tions from  the  commentary  to  Senchus  M6r,  which  would 
therefore  seem  to  have  been  in  existence  about  000.  The  Irish 
Laws  were  transcribed  by  O'Donovan  and  O'Curry,  and  have 
been  published  with  a  faulty  text  and  translation  in  five  volumes 
by  the  government  commissioners  originally  appointed  in  1852. 
A  number  of  other  law  tracts  must  have  existed  in  early  times, 
and  several  which  have  been  preserved  are  still  unedited.  Kuno 
Meyer  has  published  the  Cdin  Adamndin  or  Adamnan's  Law 
from  an  Oxford  MS.  Adamnan  succeeded  in  getting  a  law 
passed  which  forbade  women  to  go  into  battle.  An  interesting 
but  lit  lie- investigated  text  in  prose  and  verse  called  Leabhar  na 
iCeart  or  Book,  of  Rights  was  edited  with  an  English  translation 
by  O'Donovan  (1847).  It  deals  .with  the  rights  to  tribute  of  the 
high-king  and  the  various  provincial  kings.  The  text  of  the 
Book  of  Rights  is  preserved  \n  YBL.  and  BB.  In  its  present 
form  it  shows  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Viking 
invasions,  and  cannot  go  back  much  beyond  the  year  1000.  At 
one  time  it  was  incorporated  in  a  larger  work  now  lost,  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel.  We  also  possess  a  9th-century  treatise  on  Sunday 
observance  {Cdin  Domnaig). 

The  medical  profession  in  Ireland  was  hereditary  in  a  number 
of  families,  such  as  the  O'Lees  (from  Irish  liaig,  "a  leech"), 
HatoH*    the  O'Hickeys  (Irish  icide, "  the  healer  "),  the  O'Shicls, 

the  O'Cassidys,  and  many  others.  These  families  each 
had  their  own  special  leech-books,  some  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served. In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  others.  The  medical 
literature  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  contained  in  MSS. 
ranging  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  centuries.  The  Irish  MSS.  are 
translations  from  the  Latin  with  the  invariable  commentary, 
and  they  further  contain  additions  derived  from  experience. 
YBL.  contains  four  of  these  tracts,  and  amongst  others  we  may 
mention  the  Book  of  the  O'Hickeys,  a  translation  of  the  Lilium 
htcdicinae  of  Bernard  Gordon  (written  1303),  the  Book  of  the 
O'Lees  (written  in  1443),  the  Book  of  the  O'Shiels,  transcribed  in 
1657,  and  the  Book  of  Mac  Anlega,  transcribed  in  1 5 1 2.  Of  these 
texts  only  two  have  been  published  as  yet  from  MSS.  in  Edin- 
burgh. O'Curry  drew  up  a  MS.  catalogue  of  the  medical  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  many  more  are  described  in 
0' Grady's  catalogue  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Some 
few  MSS.  deal  with  the  subject  of  astronomy,  but  up  to  the 
present  no  description  of  the  texts  has  been  published. 

With  the  steady  advance  of  the  English  power  after  1600  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  school  of  bardic  poets  should  decline. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  for  the  last 
Jjfjf  time  they  gave  a  great  display  of  their  resources. 
SUrutan.   Tadhg  MacDaire;  the  ollam  of  the  earl  of  Thomond, 

composed  a  poem  in  elaborate  verse  exalting  the  line 
of  Eber  (represented  by  the  reigning  families  of  Munster)  at  the 
expense  of  the  tine  of  Eremon  (represented  by  the  reigning 
families  of  the  other  provinces).  In  a  body  of  verse  attributed  to 
Torna  £ces  (c.  400),  but  obviously  of  more  recent  origin,  the 
Eremonian,  Niall  Noigiallach,  is  lavishly  praised,  and  Tadhg's 
attack  takes  the  form  of  a  refutation  of  Torna's  pretensions. 
The  challenge  was  immediately  taken  up  by  Lughaidh  O'Clery. 
The  recriminations  of  the  two  bards  extend  to  nearly  3000  Kncs 
of  verse,  and  naturally  drew  down  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Irish  world  of  letters.  Soon  all  the  hereditary  poets  were  engaged 
in  the  conflict,  which  raged  for  many  years,  and  the  verses  of 
both  parties  were  collected  .into  a  volume  of  about  7000  lines  in 
debide  metre,  known  as  the  Contention  of  the  Poets.  Amongst 
the  prominent  poets  of  the  period  may  be  mentioned  Tadhg 
Dall  O'Higinn  (d.  shortly  before  161 7)  and  Eochaidh  O'Hussey, 
who  between  them  have  left  behind  nearly  7000  lines  in  the 
classical  metres,  Bonaventura  O'Hussey  and  Ferfesa  0*Cainti. 


The  intricate  classical  measures  gradually  broke  down.  Dr 
Douglas  Hyde  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  exceedingly 
numerous  metres  known  in  Middle  Irish  had  become  restricted 
to  a  couple  of  dozen,  and  these  nearly  all  heptasyllabic  Never- 
theless they  continued  to  be  employed  till  into  the  x8th  century. 
However,  during  the  17th  century  we  find  a  new  school  arising 
with  new  principles  and  new  methods.  These  consisted  in  (0 
the  adoption  of  vowel  rhyme  in  place  of  consonantal  rhyme, 
(2)  the  adoption  of  a  certain  number  of  accents  in  each  line  in 
place  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables.  Thus,  according  to  what 
we  have  just  said,  the  accented  syllables  in  a  line  with  four  accents 
in  one  line  will  fall  on,  say,  the  following  vowels  t,v,u,e,  and  the 
line  rhyming  with  it  will  have  the  same  sounds  in  the  same  or  a 
different  sequence.  (For  English  imitations  see  Hyde,  A  Literary 
History  of  Ireland,  pp.  548  ff.) 

The  consequences  of  the  changed  political  conditions  were  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  bards,  having  lost  their  patrons  in 
the  general  upheaval,  threw  behind  them  the  old  classical  metres 
and  turned  to  the  general  public.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
to  abandon  the  countless  chevilles  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  old  bardic  language,  which  were  only  understood  by  the 
privileged  few.  but  to  compensate  for  this  much  more  freedom 
of  expression  and  naturalness  were  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
Irish  verse.  The  new  metres  made  their  appearance  in  Ireland 
about  1600,  and  the  learned  Keating  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
to  discard  the  ancient  prosody.  During  the. latter  half  of  the 
17th  century  and  throughout  the  18th  century  the  body  of  verse 
produced  in  Ireland  voices  the  sorrows  and  aspirations  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  literary  activity  in  almost  every  county 
was  correspondingly  great.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years 
that  the  works  of  any  of  the  poets  of  this  period  have  been 
published.  Pierce  Ferriter  was  the  last  chieftain  who  held  out 
against  Cromwell's  army,  and  he  was  hanged  in  1653.  His 
poems  have  been  edited  by  P.  S.  Dinncen  (Dublin,  1903).  The 
bard  of  the  Williamite  wars  was  David  OUruadar  (d.  1697- 
1698).  *  From  this  period  date  three  powerful  satires  on  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Munster,  and  in  particular  on  the  Cromwellian 
settlers.  They  are  of  a  coarse  and  savage  nature,  for  which  reason 
they  have  never  been  printed.  Their  titles  are  the  Parliament 
of  Clan  Thomas,  the  Adventures  of  Clan  Thomas,  and  the 
Adventures  of  Tadhg  Dubh  (by  Egan  O'Rahilly).  A  description 
of  the  parliament  of  Clan  Thomas  is  given  by  Stern  in  the 
Zcitschr.f.  ccU.  Phil.  v.  pp.  541  ff. 

A  little  later  we  come  across  a  band  of  Jacobite  poets.  The 
gallant  figure  of  Charles  Edward  was  so  popular  with  Irish  bards 
that  a  conventional  stereotyped  form  arose  in  which  the  poet 
represents  himself  as  wandering  in  a  wood  and  meeting  a  beautiful 
lady.  We*  arc  treated  to  a  full  description  of  all  her  charms, 
and  the  poet  compares  her  to  all  the  fair  heroines  of  antiquity. 
But  she  replies  that  she  is  none  of  these.  She  is  Erin  seeking 
refuge  from  the  insults  of  foreign  suitors  and  looking  for  her  male. 
The  idea  of  such  poems  is  a  beautiful  one,  but  they  become 
tedious  when  one  has  read  a  dozen  of  them  only  to  find  that 
there  are  scores  of  others  in  exactly  the  same  strain.  Besides 
the  Visions  (Aisling),  as  they  are  termed,  there  are  several 
noteworthy  war-songs,  whilst  other  poems  are  valuable  as 
giving  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time.  We  can 
do  no  more  than  mention  the  names  of  John  O'Ncaghtan  (d.  e. 
1720;  edition  of  his  poems  by  A.  O'Farrclly,  Dublin,  1008), 
Egan  O'Rahilly,  who  flourished  between  1700  and  1726;  Tadhg 
O'Naghten,  Andrew  MacCurtin  (d.  1479),  Hugh  MacCurtin, 
author  of  a  grammar  and  part  editor  of  O'Begley's  Dictionary, 
John  Clarach  MacDonnell  (1691-1754),  JohnOTuomy  (d.  177s), 
Andrew  Magrath,  Tadhg  Gaolach  O'Sullivan  (d.  c.  1795),  author 
of  a  well-known  volume  of  religious  poems,  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  the  Munster  dialect;  and  Owen  Roe  O'Sullivan 
(d.  1784),  the  cleverest  of  the  Jacobite  poets  (his  verses  and  bons 
mots  are  still  well  known  in  Munster).  These  poets  hailed  mostly 
from  the  south,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  works  of  the  Munster  poets 
that  have  been  preserved.  Ulster  and  Connaught  also  produced 
a  number  of  writers,  but  very  little  beyond  the  mere  names  has 
been  preserved  except  in  the  case  of  the  Connaught  poet  Raf  tery 
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(1784-1833),  whose  compositions  hive  been  rescued  by  Hyde 
(jtMrdi*  an  FimkVhn  Dublin,  1003).  Torlough  O'Csrolan 
(1670-1738),  "  the  Inst  of  the  bards,"  wu  really  a  musician. 
Having  become  blind  he  wu  educated  as  a  harper  and  won 
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mostly  addressed  to  patrons  or  (air  ladies.     His  celebrated 
to  Whisky "  bl  one  of  she  finest  bacchanalian  songs  u 
language.    Michael  Comyn  (b.  c,  1688)  is  well  known  as  the 
author  ol  a  version  based  upon  older  matter  of  "  Qssian  in  th 
Land  ol  Youth."    This  appears  to  be  the  only  bit  o(  Uellberat 
creation  in  the  Later  Ossianic  literature.     Corny n  also  wrote 
prose  story  called  "The  Adventures  ol  Torlogh,  son  of  Start:, 
and  the  Adventures  of  his  Three  Sons."    Brian  MacCiofta 
Meidhre  of  Merrinutn  (d.  1808)  is  the  author  of  pcrh.ij 
cleverest  sustained  poem  in  the  Irish  language.    His  work. 
Is  entitled  the  Mid.,ietl  Court,  contains  about  1000  lines 
four  rhymes  in  each  line.    It  describes  a  vision  In  which  Ao 
queen  of  the  Minister  fairies,  Is  holding  a  court.    A  ham 
girl  defends  herself  against  an  old  man,  and  complains  I 
queen  that  in  spite  of  all  her  charms  she  is  in  danger  of 
unwed.    Merriman's  poem,  which  was  written  in  1781,  has 
recently  been  edited  with  a  German  translation  by  L.  C.  Stem 
(Zcitstfyifl  {St  allisckt   PkiloSot.it,    v.    icj-aij).     Donough 
MacConmara  (Macnamara)  (d.  t.  1S11)  is  best  known  as  "' 
author  ol  a  famous  lyric  "  The  Fair  Hilfs  of  Holy  Ireland," 
be  also  wrote  a  mock  epic  describing  his  voyage  to  Ante 
end  how  the  ship  was  chased  by  a  French  cruiser.    He  is  car 
off  in  a  dream  by  the  queen  of  the  Munster  fairies  to  Elysii 
where,  instead  of  Charon,  he  finds  Conan,  the  Thersites  among 
the  Fenians,  acting  as  ferryman  (EadUra  Ckiolla  an  Amoriiit, 
—      ■■  Uis  Fdttm,  edited  by  T.  Flanncry, 
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Then  came  the  famine  and  the  consequent  drain  0 
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ch  gave  Irish  the  death-blow  as  a  living  literary 
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xlern  movement  has  been  dealt  with  above  in  the 
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language. 
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us  to  glance  briefly  at  the  later  religious  literature 

and 

ons  of  folk-tales.    The  translation  of  the  New 

Testament  mi 

e  by  William  O'Donnell  and  published  in  t6oj 

aken  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sen' 

to  Dublin  the  fitst  fount  of  Irish  type.     Bishop  Bedel! 

f  the  very  lew  Protestant  clergymen  who  undertook  to 

ruined  the  remainder  of  the  Scriptures  with  the 

help 
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of  natives,  but  the  whole  Bible  was  not  translate! 

nlif  1686.    This  version  naturally  never  became 
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It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  the  earliest 
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nling  in  Irish  is  a  ballad  on  Doomsday  (Dublin 
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on  ol  the  English  Prayer  Book  was  published  in 
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lainjy  translated  from  Latin.  Wc 
more  important.  Sgatka*  an  ckratkaidk  (The  Mirror  of  the 
Pious),  published  in  1616  by  Florence  Conry;  S^illiin  sacra- 
menu  i"  h-Ailkritkt  (Mirror  ol  the  Sacrament  of  Penance),  by 
Hugh  MacCatbmhaoil,  published  at  Lou  vain,  1018,  Tkt  Beak 
of  Ckrislian  Doclrint,  by  Theobald  Stapleton  (Brussels,  1639); 
Piirlkas  an  Anma,  tr  Tkt  Parodist  of  Ikt  Sunt,  by  Anthony 
Cemon  (Louvriln,  1645);  a  book  on  Uirada,  by  Richard  Mac- 
Cilia  Cedy  (1667) ;  Leckran  ru  tutiimkeck,  or  Lvctrna  Fidelium, 
by  Francis  O'Mulloy  (Louvain,  1676);  O'Dontevy'i  Catokism 
{171a).  O'Gauagher,  bishop  ol  Raphoe,  published  a  collection 
of  sermons  which  went  through  twenty  editions  and  are  Hill 
known  at  the  present  day.  He  is  one  ol  the  earliest  writer!  in 
wbom  the  characteristics  ol  t  he  speech  ef  the  nerthare  noticeable. 
The  only  Catholic  version  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  up  till  quite  recently  was  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  by  Archbishop  MacHale,  who  also  turned  six  books 
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II.  Scottish  Gaelic  Lite*atuis.— It  is  not  until  alter  the 
Forty-five  that  we  find  any  great  manifestation  of  originality 
in  the  literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Just  as  the  dialects  of  Low  German 
in  the  middle  ages  were  overshadowed  by  the  more  brilliant 
literary  dialect  of  the  south,  so  Scotch  Gaelic  was  from  the 
outset  seriously  handicapped  by  the  great  activity  of  the  pro- 
fessional literary  class  in  Ireland.  We  may  say  that  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  literary  language  of  the 
Highlands  was  the  Gaelic  of  Ireland.  During  the  dark  days  of 
the  penal  laws  and  with  the  extinction  of  the  men  of  letters  and 
their  patrons  in  Ireland,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  native 
Scottish  muse  to  develop  her  powers.  Another  potent  factor 
also  made  itself  felt.  After  Culloden  the  causes  of  the  clan 
feuds  and  animosities  of  the  past  were  removed.  The  Highlands, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history,  formed  a  compact  whole 
and  settled  down  to  peace  and  quietude.  A  remarkable  outburst 
of  literary  activity  ensued,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century 
is  the  period  which  Scottish  writers  love  to  call  the  golden  age 
of  Gaelic  poetry.  But  before  we  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
period  in  detail,  we  must  examine  the  scanty  literary  products 
of  Gaelic  Scotland  prior  to  the  18th  century. 

The  earliest  document  containing  Gaelic  matter  which  Scotland 
can  claim  is  the  Book  of  Deer,  now  preserved  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library.  This  MS.  contains  portions  of 
the  Gospels  in  Latin  written  in  an  Irish  hand  with 
illuminations  of  the  well-known  Irish  type.  At  the 
end  there  occurs  a  colophon  in  Irish  which  is  certainly  as  old  as 
the  oth  century.  Inserted  in  the  margins  and  blank  spaces  are 
later  notes  and  memoranda  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Gaelic. 
The  Gaelic  entries  were  probably  made  between  1000  and  1150. 
They  relate  to  grants  of  land  and  other  privileges  made  from 
time  to  time  to  the  monastery  of  Deer  (Aberdeenshire).  The 
most  interesting  portion  deals  with  the  legend  of  Deer  and  its 
traditional  foundation  by  St  Columba.  The  language  of  these 
entries  shows  a  striking  departure  from  the  traditional  ortho- 
graphy employed  in  contemporary  Irish  documents.  The 
Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  contains  a  number  of  MSS. 
probably  written  in  Scotland  between  1400  and  1600,  but  with 
one  exception  the  language  is  Irish. 

The  solitary  exception  just  mentioned  is  the  famous  codex 
known  as  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore.  The  pieces  contained 
••Boo*  m  lkk  v°lume  are  written  in  the  crabbed  current 
oftho  Roman  hand  of  the  period,  and  the  orthography  is 
Dooa  of  phonetic,  both  of  which  facts  render  the  deciphering 
LMmor*."  of  thj8  valuable  MS.  a  task  of  supreme  difficulty. 
The  contents  of  this  quarto  volume  of  311  pages  are 
almost  entirely  verse  compositions  collected  and  written  down 
by  Sir  James  Macgregor,  dean  of  Lismore  in  Argyllshire,  and 
his  brother  Duncan,  between  the  years  1512  and  1526.  A 
disproportionate  amount  of  space  is  allotted  to  the  compositions 
of  well-known  Irish  bards  such  as  Donnchadh  M6r  O'Dary 
(d.  1144),  Muiredhach  Albanach  (c.  1224),  Tadhg  Og  O'Higgin 
(d.  1448),  Diarmaid  O'Hiffernan,  Torna  O'Mulconry  (d.  1468). 
But  native  bards  are  also  represented.  We  can  mention  Allan 
Mac  Rorie,  Gillie  Cahim  Mac  an  OUav,  John  of  Knoydart,  who 
celebrates  the  murder  of  the  young  lord  of  the  isles  by  his  Irish 
harper  in  1400,  Finlay  MacNab,  and  Duncan  Macgregor,  the 
transcriber  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  The  poems  of  the 
last-mentioned  writer  are  in  praise  of  the  Macgregors.  A  few 
other  poems  are  by  Scottish  authors  such  as  Campbell,  Knight 
of  Glenorchy  (d.  1513),  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  Countess  Isabella. 
A  number  consist  of  satires  on  women.  These  Scottish  writers 
are  still  under  the  influence  of  Irish  metric,  and  regularly  employ 
the  fouT-lined  stanza.  They  do  not  appear  to  adhere  to  the 
stricter  Irish  measures,  but  delight  rather  in  the  freer  forms  going 
by  the  name  of  dglachas.  The  Irish  rules  for  alliteration  and 
rhyme  are  not  rigidly  observed. 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Dean's  Book  await  investiga- 
tion, but  among  the  pieces  which  represent  the  Scottish  ver- 
nacular of  the  day  are  the  Ossianic  Ballads.  These,  twenty-eight 
In  number,  extend  to  upwards  of  7500  lines,  and  form  by  far 
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the  most  important  part  of  the  collection.  Thus  the  Dean's 
Book  was  compiled  a  full  hundred  years  before  the  earliest 
similar  collection  of  heroic  ballads  was  made  in  Ireland,  In 
Scotland  the  term  Ossianic  is  used  loosely  of  both  the  Ulster 
and  the  Fenian  cycles,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  three 
of  the  pieces  in  the  volume  deal  with  Fraoch,  Conlaoch  and 
the  Bloody  Rout  of  Conall  Cearnach.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  nine  of  the  poems  are  directly  attributed  to  Ossian,  two  to 
Ferghus  File,  one  to  Caoflte  Mac  Ronan,  and  one  to  Cenall 
Cearnach,  whilst  others  are  ascribed  to  Allan  MacRorie,  Gillie 
Calum  Mac  an  Ollav  and  Caoch  O'CIuain,  who  are  otherwise 
unknown.  The  Dean's  Book  was  first  transcribed  by  Ewen 
MacLachlanin  1813.  Thomas  MacLauchlan  published  the  text 
of  the  Ossianic  ballads  with  modern  Gaelic  and  English  render- 
ings in  1862.  In  the  same  volume  W.  F.  Skene  gave  a  useful 
description  of  the  MS.  and  its  contents.  Alexander  Cameron 
revised  the  text  of  the  portion  printed  by  MacLauchlan,  and  his 
amended  text  is  printed  in  his  Reliquiae  Celticae,  vol.  i.  (See  also 
L.  C.  Stem,  Zeilsckr.f.  celt.  Phil.  i.  204-326.) 

Between  the  Book  of  the  Dean  and  the  Forty-five  we  find 
another  great  gap,  which  is  only  bridged  over  by  a  collection 
which  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Macgrcgor'a 
compilation.  The  Book  of  Pernaig,  which  is  also  written  in  * 
kind  of  phonetic  script,  was  compiled  by  Duncan 
Macrae  of  Inverinate  between  1688  and  1693.  The 
MS.  contains  about  4200  lines  of  verse  of  different 
dates  and  by  different  authors.  The  contents  of  the  collection 
are  mainly  political  and  religious,  with  a  few  poems  which  are 
termed  didactic.  As  in  the  Dean's  Book  love-songs  and  drink- 
ing-songs are  conspicuously  absent,  whilst  the  religious  poetry 
forms  about  one-half  of  the  contents.  In  state  politics  the 
authors  are  Jacobite,  and  in  church  politics  Episcopalian. 
The  Ossianic  literature  is  represented  by  36"  lines.  There  are  a 
number  of  poems  by  16th-century  writers,  among  whom  is 
Bishop  Carsewell.  Mackinnon  has  pointed  out  that  the  language 
of  the  Book  of  Fernaig  corresponds  exactly  to  the  dialect  spoken 
in  Kintail  at  the  present  day.  The  text  of  the  Book  of  Pernaig 
is  printed  in  its  entirety  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cameron's  Reliquiae  Cell ic at, 
and  many  of  the  poems  are  to  be  found  in  standard  orthography 
in  G.  Henderson's  Leabhar  nan  Gleann.  The  metres  employed 
in  the  poems  show  the  influence  of  the  English  system  of 
versification.    (See  Stern,  Zeitschr.  f.  cell.  Phil.  ii.  pp.  566  ff.) 

Two  other  Highland  MSS.  remain  to  be  noticed.    These  are 
the  Red  and  Black  Books  of  Clanranald,  which  are  largely  taken 
up  with  the  histories  of  the  families  of  Macdonald  »p^mM^ 
and  with  the  achievements  of  Montrose,  written  in  the  Block 
ordinary  Irish  of  the  period   by  the   Macvurichs,  Bookoot 
hereditary  bards  to  the  Clanranald  chiefs.    The  Red  JJjJjL  » 
Book  was  obtained  by  Macpherson  in  1760  from  Neil 
Macvurich,  nephew  of  the  last  great  bard,  and  it  figured  largely 
in  the  Ossianic  controversy.    In  addition  to  poems  in  Irish  by 
Neil  Macvurich,  who  died  at  a  great  age  some  time  after  171 5, 
and  other  bardic  matter,  the  MSS.  now  contain  only  three 
Ossianic  poems,  and  these  are  jn  Irish.     During  the  Ossianic 
controversy  the  Red  Book  of  Clanranald  was  supposed  to  contain 
the  originals  of  much  of  Macpherson 's  famous  work;  but,  on 
the  book  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  enthusiastic  Gaels  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  18th  century,  and  on  its  contents  being 
examined  and  found  wanting,  the  MS.  was  tampered  with. 

Mackenzie's  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry  contains  poems  written 
by  a  number  of  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th 
century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  >8th.  These  are 
Mary  Macleod,  John  Macdonald  (Iain  Lorn) ,  Archibald  Modood. 
Macdonald,  Dorothy  Brown,  Cicely  Macdonald,  Iain 
Dubh  Iain  1c.  Ailein  (b.  c.  1665),  the  Aosdan  Matheson  (one  ot 
his  poems  was  rendered  in  English  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  under  the 
title  of "  Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  "),  Hector 
Maclean  (also  known  through  a  translation  by  Scott  called  "  War- 
song  of  Lachlan,  High  Chief  of  Maclean  "),  Lachlan  Mackinnon, 
Roderick  Morrison  (an  Clarsair  Dal)),  and  John  Mackay  of 
Gairloch,  but  we  can  here  only  notice  the  first  two.  The  famous 
Mary  Macleod,  better  known  as  Main  Nighean  Alastair  Ruaidb 
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(c.  i 588-1693),  was  family  bard  to  Sir  Norman  Macleod  of 
Bernera,  and  later  to  John  "  Breac  "  Madeod  of  Macleod,  in 
honour  of  whom  most  of  her  poems  were  composed.  Like  very 
many  of  the  Highland  poets  Mary  had  Utile  or  no  education, 
and  it  would  seem  that  none  of  the  poems  which  have  come  down 
to  us  were  composed  before  1660.  Her  pieces  are  composed  in 
the  modern  Irish  metres  with  the  characteristic  vowel  rhymes  of 
the  accented  syllables.  '  As  might  perhaps  be  expected  it  was 
only  the  Macvurichs  (the  professional  bards  of  the  Clanranald) 
who  went  on  practising  the  classical  dcbidc  metre.  This  they 
still  continued  to  do  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
Mary  Macleod '5  best-known  pieces  comprise  a  dirge  on  the 
drowning  of  Iain  Garbh  (Mac'llle  Chalum)  in  the  Minch,  a  song 
"An  Talla  'ra  bu  ghnath  le  MacLeoid,"  and  an  ode  to  Sir  Norman 
Macleod  of  Bernera,  produced  during  her  exile  in  Mull,  which 
begins  "  'S  roi'mshuidhe  air  an  tulaich."  For  the  details  of  her 
career,  which  are  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  a  paper  by  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  the  Transactions 
of  tke  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  43-66.  Mary 
Macleod  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  musical  and  original  of  the 
Highland  bards. 

John  Macdonald,  better  known  as  Iain  Lorn  (d.  c.  1710),  was  a 
vigorous  political  poet  whose  verses  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  during  his  lifetime.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  a  yearly  pension  from  Charles  II.  for  his 
services  to  the  Stuart  cause.  His  best-known  poems 
are  Mart  na  Ceapach,  on  the  murder  of  the  heir  of  Kcppoch,  who 
was  eventually  avenged  through  the  poet's  efforts,  and  a  piece 
on  the  battle  of  Inverlochay  (1645).  However  great  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mary  Macleod  and  Iain  Lorn,  they  were  after  all  but 
political  or  family  bards.  In  succession  to  them  there  arose  a 
small  band  of  men  with  loftier  thoughts,  a  wider  outlook  and 
greater  art.  The  literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  culminates 
in  the  names  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  Duncan  Bin  Maclntyre 
and  Dugald  Buchanan. 

Alexander  Macdonald,  commonly  called  Alasdair  MacMaighstir 
Alasdair  (b.  c  1700),  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman 
in  MotdarL  He  was  sent  to  Glasgow  University  to  fit 
Akitaadtr  him^jf  for  a  professional  career.  But  an  imprudent 
4iamM.  marriage  caused  him  to  abandon  his  studies,  and  about 
1729  he  received  an  appointment  as  a  Presbyterian 
teacher  in  his  native  district.  He  was  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  1739  to  1745  he  taught  at  Corryvullin  on  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  the  scene  of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  lyrics.  About  1 740 
he  was  invited  to  compile  a  Gaelic  vocabulary,  which  was  published 
In  1 741.  Macdonald  has  thus  the  double  distinction  of  being  the 
author  of  the  first  book  printed  in  Scotch  Gaelic  and  of  being  the 
father  of  Highland  lexicography.  The  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  brought  visions  of  release  to  the  poverty-stricken  poet, 
who  was  by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  teaching  and  farming.  He 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  present  at  the  unfurling  of  the 
Stuart  standard.  He  was  given  the  rank  of  captain,  but  rendered 
greater  services  to  the  Jacobite  cause  with  his  stirring  poems  than 
with  the  sword.  After  CuUoden  he  suffered  great  privations. 
But  in  1751  he  visited  Edinburgh  and  brought  out  a  collection  of 
his  poetry,  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  original  work 
printed  in  Scotch  Gaelic.  His  volume  was  therefore  entitled 
Ais-eiridh  na  Scann  Chanain  Albannaicli  (Resurrection  of  the 
Ancient  Scottish  Tongue).  Till  the  day  of  his  death  he  led  a  more 
or  less  wandering  life,  as  he  was  dependent  on  the  generosity  of 
Clanranald.  Onlya  small  part  of  Macdonald's  compositions  have 
been  preserved  (thirty-one  in  all).  These  naturally  fall  into  three 
groups — love-songs,  descriptive  poems  and  patriotic  and  Jacobite 
poems.  In  his  love-songs  and  descriptive  poems  Macdonald 
struck  an  entirely  new  note  in  Gaelic  literature.  His  Moladh 
M&rajg  zwlCuachag  an  Fhasaich  (also  called  A'Bhatiarack  Dkonn) 
are  his  best-known  compositions  in  the  amatory  style.  But  he  is 
distinctly  at  his  best  in  the  descriptive  poems.  We  have  already 
seen  that  even  as  early  as  the  8th  century  the  poets  of  Ireland 
gave  expression  to  that  intimate  love  of  nature  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  in  Celtic  verse.  Macdonald  had  a 
wonderful  command  of  his  native  Gaelic  ^His  verse  is  always 


musk^,  and  hU  skilful  use  of  tpitbet.  often  very  lavishly  strewn, 
enables  him  to  express  with  marvellous  effect  the  various  aspects 
of  nature  in  her  gentler  and  sterner  moods  alike.  His  masterpiece, 
the  Birlinn  of  Clanranald,  wjiich  is  at  the  same  time,  apart  from 
Ossianic  ballads,  the  longest  poem  in  the  language,  describes  a 
voyage  from  South  Uist  to  Carrickfergus.  Here  Macdonald 
excels  in  describing  the  movement  of  the  ship  and  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  In  AUt  an  t-Siticair  (The  Sugar  Brook)  we  are  given  an 
exquisite  picture  of  a  beautiful  scene  in  the  country  on  a  summer 
morning.  Other  similar  poems  full  of  melody  and  colour  are 
Faille  na  Mdr-tkir  (Hail  to  the  Mainland),  Oran  an  iSamkrcidh 
(Ode  to  Summer),  and  Oran  an  Ckeamkraidk  (Ode  to  Winter). 
When  this  gifted  son  of  the  muses  identified  himself  with  the 
Stuart  cause  he  poured  forth  a  stream  of  inspiring  songs  which 
have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Tyrtaeus  of  .the  Rebellion. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  Oran  nam  Fineachan  Caelack 
(The  Song  of  the  Clans),  Brosnaehadh  nam  Fineachan  .gaidk- 
ealack  (A  Call  to  the  Highland  Clans),  and  various  songs  to- the 
prince.  But  incomparably  the  finest  of  all  is  Oran  Luaigke  no 
Fucaidk  (Waulking  Song).  Here  the  prince  is  addressed  as  a 
young  girl  with  flowing  locks  of  yellow  hair  on  her  shoulders,  and 
called  Morag.  She  had  gone  away  over  the  seas,  and  the  poet 
invokes  her  to  return  with  a  party  of  maidens  (*.«.  soldiers)  to 
dress  the  red  cloth,  in  other  words,  to  beat  the  English  red-coats. 
The  song  contains  forty-seven  stanzas  in  all,  with  the  character- 
is  tic  refrain  of  the  waulking-songs.  Am  Breacan  Uallach  is  a 
spirited  poem  in  praise  of  the  kilt  and  plaid,  which  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  English  government.  Macdonald  is  also  the 
author  of  a  number  of  poems  in  MS.  which  have  been  called  the 
quintessence  of  indecency.  His  works  have  gone  through  eight 
editions,  the  last  of  which  is  dated  1892. 

In  connexion  with  Macdonald's  Jacobite  songs  it  will  be  well 
to  mention  here  the  name  of  a  kindred  spirit,  John  Roy  Stuart 
(Iain  Ruadh  Stiubhart).  Stuart  was  a  gallant  soldier  who  was 
serving  in  Flanders  with  the  French  against  the  English  when 
the  rebellion  broke  out.  He  hurried  home  and  distinguished 
himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  After  CuUoden,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
dejection  in  two  pathetic  songs,  one  on  the  battle  itself,  while  the 
other  deals  with  the  sad  lot  of  the  Gael. 

The  only  poet  of  nature  who  can  claim  to  rival  Macdonald  is 
a  man  of  a  totally  different  stamp.  Duncan  Ban  Maclntyre 
(Donnachadh  Ban,  1724-1822)  was  born  of  poor 
parents  in  Glenorchy,  and  never  learned  to  read  and 
write  or  to  speak  English.  He  was  present  on  the 
English  side  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  on  which  he  wrote  a  famous 
ode,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  gamekeeper  to  the 
earl  of  Brcadalbane  in  Coire  Chcathaich  and  Ben  Dorain,  where 
he  lived  for  many  years  until  he  accepted  a  similar  appointment 
from  the  duke  of  Argyll  in  Buachaill-Eite.  Stewart  of  Luss  is 
credited  with  having  taken  down  the  6000  lines  of  verse  of  his 
own  composition  which  Maclntyre  had  carried  about  with  him 
for  many  years,  and  his  works  were  published  in  1768.  In  his 
later  years  he  was  first  a  volunteer  and  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  city  guard  in  Edinburgh.  In  addition  to  his  poems  de- 
scriptive of  nature  Maclntyre  composed  a  number  of  Jacobite 
martial  songs,  songs  of  love  and  sentiment,  and  comic  and 
satiric  pieces.  The  poem  Mairi  bhan  dg  addressed  to  his  wife  is, 
on  account  of  its  grace  and  delicate  sentiment,  generally  held  to  be 
the  finest  love-song  in  the  language.  But  it  is  above  all  as  the 
poet  of  ben  and  corrie  that  Maclntyre  is  remembered.  He  has 
been  called  the  Burns  of  the  Highlands,  but  the  bitterness  and 
intellectual  power  of  the  Ayrshire  poet  arc  absent  in  Maclntyre. 
Duncan  Bin  describes  fondly  and  tenderly  the  glories  of  his 
native  mountains  as  only  one  can  who  spends  his  life  in  daily 
communion  with  them.  His  two  great  compositions  lire  styled 
Ben  Dorain  and  Coire  CheaUiaich.  The  former  is  a  long  poem  of 
550  lines  divided  into  eight  parts,  alternating  with  a  sort  of 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  one  s!6w  called  prior  in  stately  trochees, 
the  other  swift  called  siubhal  in  a  kind  of  galloping  anapaests; 
the  whole  ending  with  the  crunluatk  or  final  quick  motion.  If  is 
said  to  follow  very  accurately  the  lilt  of  a  pipe-tune.  The  poem, 
which  might  be  called  the  "Song^oJ  the  D«er  "  has  teen  wdl 
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done  into  English  by  J.  S.  Blackie.  Coire  Cheotkoick  (The  Misty 
Conic),  a  much  shorter  poem  than  Ben  Dorain,  gives  a  loving 
description  of  all  the  prominent  features  in  the  landscape — the 
flowers,  the  bushes,  the  stones,  the  hillocks  with  the  birds  and 
game,  and  the  whirling  eddies  with  the  glistening  salmon. 
Maclntyre's  works  went  through  three  editions  in  his  lifetime, 
and  a  twelfth  was  issued  in  xooi. 

From  Duncan  Ban  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  compositions  of 
two  men  who  hailed  from  the  outlying  parts  of  Gaeldom.  Robert 
Hob  Doom.  Mackay,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called,  Rob  Donn  (1714- 
1778),  was  a  native  of  Strathmore,  Sutheriandshire, 
who,  like  Duncan  Bin,  never  learned  to  read  or  write.  His 
life,  which  was  uneventful,'  was  spent  almost  entirely  within 
the  confines  of  the  county  of  his  birth.  He  left  behind  a  large 
number  of  poems  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  elegiac, 
love  and  satiric  poems.  His  elegies  are  of  the  typical  Highland 
kind.  The  singer  is  overwhelmed  with  sadness  and  despairing 
in  his  loss.  His  best-known  composition  in  this  style  is  "The 
Death-Song  of  Hugh."  Having  just  heard  of  the  death  of 
Pelham,  the  prime  minister,  Mackay  finds  a  poor  friend  of  his 
dying  alone  amid  squalor  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  In 
a  poem  composed  on  the  spot  the  poet  contrasts  the  positions 
of  the  two  men  and  reflects  on  the  vanity  of  human  existence. 
Among  his  love-poems  the  M Shieling  Song"  is  deservedly 
famous.  But  it  was  above  all  as  a  satirist  that  Mackay  excelled 
during  his  lifetime.-  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  had  the  sharpest 
tongue  of  all  the  Highland  bards.  W«  have  already  seen  what 
powers  were  attributed  to  satirical  poets  in  Ireland  in  medieval 
times,  and  though  bodily  disfigurements  were  no  longer  feared 
in  the  18th  century,  nothing  was  more  dreaded,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  than  the  lash  of  the  bard.  Hence  many  of  Rob 
Donn's  compositions  have  lost  their  point,  and  opinions  have 
been  greatly  divided  as  to  his  merits  as  a  poet  His  collected 
poems  were  first  published  in  1829,  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  1871 ,  and  in  1899  two  hew  editions  were  issued  simultaneously, 
the  one  by  Hew  Morrison,  the  other  by  Adam  Gunn  and  Malcolm 
Macfarlane.  Another  satirical  poet  who  enjoyed  a  tremendous 
jmms.  ^putation  in  his  own  day  was  John  MacCodrum, 
CoSmH^  *  native  of  North  Uist  and  a  contemporary  of  the 
men  just  mentioned.  It  is  related  of  MacCodrum 
tint  the  tailors  of  the  Long  Island  refused'  to  make  any 
clothes  for  him  in  consequence  of  a  satire  he  had  directed 
against  them.  He  was  encountered  in  a  ragged  state  by  the 
Macdonald,  who  on  learning  the  cause  of  his  sorry  condition 
promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  bard  to  his  family.  Con- 
sequently a  number  of  his  compositions  are  addressed  to  his 
patrons,  but  one  delightful  poem  entitled  Smedrack  CMann- 
DomknuiU  (The  Mavis  of  Clan  Donald)  describes  *in  verses  full 
of  melody  the  beauties  of  his  beloved  island  home. 

In  the  lyrical  outburst  which  followed  the  Forty-five  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  religious  poetry  should  be  represented. 
We  have  seen  that  much  of  the' space  in  the  Dean's  Book  and 
in  the  Book  of  Fernaig  is  allotted  to  verse  of  a  pious  order, 
though  apart  from  the  works  of  such  Irish  singers  as  Donnchadh 
CDaly  the  poems  do  not  reach  a  very  high  pitch  of  excellence. 
The  first  religious  poem  to  be  printed  in  Scotch  Gaelic  was  a 
long  hymn  by  David  MackeHar,  published  in  1752.  But  incom- 
parably the  greatest  writer  of  hymns  and  sacred  poems  is 
Dugald  Buchanan  (1716-1 766).  Buchanan  was  born  in 
Strathyre  in  Perthshire  and  was  the  son  of  a  miller.  He 
received  a  desultory  kind  of  education  and  tried  his 
hand  at  various  trades;  In  1753  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  at  Drumcastle  near  Kinkxh  Rannoch. 
He  was  selected  to  assist  Stewart  of  Killin  in  preparing  the  first 
Highland  version  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  (published  1767),  and  at  the 
same  time  he  issued  an  edition  of  his  own  poems.  Of  all  Gaelic 
books  this  has  been  far  and  away  the  most  popular,  having  gone 
through  no  less  than  forty'  editions.  Buchanan  seems  to  have 
been  very  susceptible  to  rengJous  Influences!  and  the  stern 
Puritan  doctrines  of  retribution  and  eternal  damnation  preadied 
Around  him  so  worked  on  his  mind  that  from  Ms  nfaflh  to  his 


twenty-sixth  year  he 'was  a  prey  to  that  mental  anguish  so 
eloquently  described  by  Bunyan.  The  awful  visions  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  vivid  imagination  find  expression 
in  his  poems,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  "  The  Majesty  of 
God,"  "  The  Dream,"  "  The  Sufferings  of  Christ,"  "  The  Day 
of  Judgment,"  "  The  Hero,"  "  The  Skull,"  "  Winter  "  and 
"  Prayer."  In  the  "  Day  of  Judgment,"  a  poem  of  about  120 
stanzas,  we  are  given  in  sublime  verses  a  vivid  delineation  of 
the  crack  of  doom  as  the  archangel  sounds  the  last  trumpet. 
The  poet  then  goes  on  to  depict  the  awful  scenes  consequent 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  elements,  and  pictures  the  gathering 
together  of  the  whole  human  race  before  the  Throne.  But 
•Buchanan's  masterpiece  is  admittedly  "The  Skull"  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  English  writers  have  been  observed  in  all 
the  poet's  writings,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  subject  of  his 
greatest  poem  was  suggested  by  Shakespeare.  The  poet  seated 
by  a  grave  espies  a  skuU.  He  takes  it  up  and  muses  on  its  history. 
This  poem  in  44  stanzas  concludes  with  a  picture  of  the  torments 
of  hell  and  the  glories  of  heaven. 

The  writers  whom  we  have  been  discussing  are  practically 
unknown  save  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  them  in  the  original. 
Now  we  have  to  turn  our  attention  to  a  man  whose 
works  have  never  been  popular  in  the  Highlands,  but  ^JjjJjjLo-* 
who  nevertheless  pla/B  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  f*ouiaa!>* 
of  European  literature.  Though  the  precise  origin  of 
the  Fenian  cycle  may  remain  a  moot-point  to  all  time,  the 
development  of  the  literature  centring  in  the  naipes  of  Finn  and 
Ossian  is  at  any  rate  clear  from  the  nth  century  onwards. 
The  interest  taken  in  Celtic  studies  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  elsewhere  has  accumulated 
a  body  of  evidence  which  has  settled  for  all  time  the  celebrated 
dispute  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Macpherson's  Ossian.  James 
Macpherson  (1736-1706),  a  native  of  Kingussie,  showed  a  turn 
for  versification  whilst  yet  a  student  at  college.  Whilst  acting 
as  tutor  at  Moffat  hewas  asked  by  John  Home  as  to  the  existence 
of  ancient  Gaelic  literature  in  the  Highlands.  After  some  pressing 
Macpherson  undertook  to  translate  some  of  the  more  striking 
poems,  and  submitted  to  Home  a  rendering  of  "  The  Death  of 
Oscar."  Blair,  Ferguson  and  Robertson,  the  foremost  men 
in  the  JEdinburgh  literary  circles  of  the  day,  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  unearthing  of  such  unsuspected  treasures,  and  at 
their  instance  Macpherson  published  anonymously  in  1700  his 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  oj  Scotland 
and  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language.  This  publication 
contained  in  all  fifteen  translations,  preceded  by  a  preface  from 
the  pen  of  Blair.  Published  under  such  auspices,  Macpherson's 
venture  was  bound  to  succeed.  In  the  preface  it  was  stated  that 
among  other  ancient  poems  an  epic  of  considerable  length 
existed  !n  Gaelic,  and  that  if  sufficient  encouragement  were 
forthcoming  the  author  of  the  versions  would  undertake  to 
recover  and  translate  the  same.  A  subscription  was  raised  at 
once,  and  Macpherson  set  out  on  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands.  As  the  result  of  this  tour,  on  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  competent  Gaelic  scholars, 
Macpherson  published  in  London  in  1762  a  large  quarto  con- 
taining his  epic  styled  Fingal  with  fifteen  other  smaller  poems. 
In  the  following  year  a  still  larger  epic  appeared  with  the  title  of 
Temora,  It  was  in  eight  books,  and  contained  a  number  of  notes 
in  addition  to  Cath-Loda  and  other  pieces,  along  with  the  seventh 
book  of  Temera  in  Gaelic  as  a  specimen  of  the  original.  Ten  years 
later  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  was  issued.  The  authenticity  of 
Macpherson's  translations  was  soon  impugned  by  Dr  Johnson, 
Hume  and  Malcolm  Laing,  and  the  author  was  urged  by  his 
friends  to  publish  the  originals.  Macpherson  prevaricated,  even 
though  the  Highlanders  of  India  sent  him  a  cheque  for  £1000  to 
enable  him  to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of  their  native  Htoratare. 
Macpherson  at  different  times,  and  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  seems  to  have  had  some  intention  of  puMshfng  the 
Gaelic  of  Ms  Ossian.  but  ha.  was  natomfly  deterred  by  the 
feeling  the*  hss  knowledge  of  Gaeftc  was  becoming  shakier  with 
his  continued  absence  from  the  Highland*  At  any  rate  he  left 
behind  a  quantity  of  Gaelic  matter  in  MS.  widen  was  intimately 
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published  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London  in  1807.  This  MS., 
however,  was  revised  and  transcribed  by  Ross  and  afterwards 
destroyed,  so  that  we  arc  ignorant  of  its  nature.  The  Highland 
Society  also  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question,  but 
their  conclusions  were  somewhat  negative.  They  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  the  characters  introduced  by  Macpherson  were 
familiar  in  the  Highlands  and  that  Qssianic  ballads  really 
existed,  which  Macpherson  had  utilized.  Macpherson's  claims 
still  found  ardent  advocates,  such  as  Clark,  in  the  'seventies,  but 
the  question  was  finally  disposed  of  in  papers  by  Alexander 
Macbain  (1885)  and  L.  C.  Stern  (1895).  We  can  here  only 
summarize  briefly  the  main  lines  of  argument.  (1)  Macpherson's 
Ossian  is  fujl  of  reminiscences  of  Homer,  Milton  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  (2)  He  confuses  the  Ulster  and  the  Fenian  heroic 
cycles  in  unpardonable  fashion.  (3)  The  Gaelic  text  of  x  807  only 
represents  one-half  of  the  English  versions  (11  poems  out  of  22 
poems).  Some  Gaelic  fragments  from  different  pens  appeared 
prior  to  1807,  but  these  differ  considerably  from  the  "  official  " 
version.  (4)  In  the  Gaelic  text  of  1807  the  version  of  the  passage 
from  Temora  is  quite  different  from  that  published  in  1763. 
(5)  Macpherson's  Gaelic  is  full  of  offences  against  idiom  and  un- 
naturally strained  language.  (6)  The  names  Morven  and  Selma 
arc  entirely  of  his  own  invention  (see  also  Macpherson,  James). 
As  a  result  of  the  stir  caused  by  Macpherson's  work  a  number  of 
men  set  about  collecting  the  genuine  popular  literature  of  the 
Highlands.  A  few  years  before  the  appearance  of  Fingal, 
Jeremy  Stone,  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunkeld,  had  collected  ten 
Ossiank  ballads  and  published  one  of  them  in  an  English  versified 
translation.  For  this  collection  see  a  paper  by  D.  Mackinnon  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
3x4  if..  Unfortunately  other  persons  were  led  to  follow  Mac- 
pherson's example.  The  chief  of  these  imitators  were  (1)  John 
Clark,  who  in  1778  published,  along  with  several  others,  an 
English  poem  Mordubh,  later  translated  into  Gaelic  by  Gillies; 
(2)  R.  Macdonald,  son  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  is  the  author 
of  The  Wish  of  the  Aged  Bard;  (3)  John  Smith  of  Campbeltown 
(d.  1807),  author  of  fourteen  Ossianic  poems,  styled  Seanddna, 
published  in  English  in  1780  and  in  Gaelic  in  1787;  (4)  D.  Mac- 
Callum  of  Arisaig,  who  in  1821  published  Collalh  and  a  complete 
Mordubh  "  by  an  ancient  bard  Fonar." 

We  have  now  reviewed  in  turn  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  men  we  have  dealt  with  created  a  kind 
of  tradition  which  others  have  attempted  to  carry  on. 
Ewen  Maclachlan  (17  75-1 8  2  2),  the  first  transcriber  of 
the  Dean's  Book,  was  assistant  librarian  of  King's 
College  and  rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen.  Amongst 
other  things  he  translated  the  greater  part  of  seven  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad  into  Gaelic  heroic  verse,  and  he  also  had  a  large 
share  in  the  compilation  of  the  Gaelic-English  part  of  the  High- 
land Society's  Dictionary.  A  number  of  Gaelic  poems  were 
published  by  him  in  1816.  These  consist  of  poems  of  nature, 
e.g.  Dain  nan  Aimsirean,  Dan  mu  chonaltradh,  Smedrach  Chloinn- 
Lachuinn,  and  of  a  well-known  love-song,  the  Ealaidh  Ghaoil. 
William  Ross  (1762-1790),  a  schoolmaster  at  Gairloch,  is  the 
typical  Highland  poet  of  the  tender  passion,  and  he  is  commonly 
represented  as  having  gone  to  an  early  grave  in  consequence  of 
unrequited  affection.  His  finest  compositions  are  Feasgar  Lnain 
and  Moladh  na  h-oighe  Gaelich.  Another  exquisite  song 
Cuachag  nan  Craobh,  is  usually  attributed  to  this  poet,  bat  it 
seems  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  A  fifth 
edition  of  Ross's  poems  appeared  in  1002.  The  most  popular 
writer  of  sacred  poems  after  Buchanan  is  undoubtedly  Peter 
Grant,  a  Baptist  minister  in  Strathspey,  whose  Ddsn  Spioradoit 
(first  published  in  1809)  reached  a  twentieth  edition  in  1004. 
Sweetness,  grace  and  simplicity  are  the  characteristics  which 
have  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  the  Gael.  Two  other  well- 
known  hymn-writers  spent  their  lives  in  Nova  Scotia — James 
Macgregor  (1750- 1830)  and  John.  Maclean,  a  native  of  Tiree. 
The  compositions  of  the  latter  have  been  published  Under  the 
title  Clarsach  na  Cotile  (Glasgow,  1881).  But  John  Morrison 
(1700-1852),  the  poet-blacksmith  of  Rodel,  Harris,  is  the  most 
worthy  of  the  name  of  successor  to  Buchanan.    His  works  have 
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been  carefully  edited  In  two  volumes  by  George  Henderson  (2nd 
edi  lion ,  1 806) .  His  poems  arc  remarkably  musical  and  imagina- 
tive. Two  of  the  most  characteristic  are  A  n  Iondrninn  and  Tha 
duin'  bg  agus  seann  duin*  agam.  William  Livingston  or  Mao 
Dhunleibhe  (1808- 1870)  was  a  native  of  Islay.  He  received 
scarcely  any  education,  and  was  apprenticed  as  a  tailor,  but  he 
early  made  his  way  to  the  mainland.  He  was  ever  a  fierce 
Angk>phobe,  and  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
his  early  training.  He  published  in  English  a  Vindication  of  the 
Celtic  Character,  and  attempted  to  issue  &  History  of  Scotland  in 
parts.  His  poems,  which  have  been  at  least  twice  published 
(1858,  1882),  are  equally  powerful  in  the  expression  of  ruthless 
fierceness  and  tearful  sorrow.  In  Fios  thun  a'  Bkaird  he  sings 
pathetically  of  the  passing  of  the  older  order  In  Islay,  and 
another  powerful  poem  entitled  Duan  GeaU  deals  with  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Highlanders  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  the  Crimea. 
Livingston's  contemporary,  Evan  MaccoU  (1808-1808),  the  son 
of  a  small  farmer  on  Lochfyneside,  in  his  early  years  devoured 
eagerly  all  the  English  literature  and  Gaelic  lore  that  came  in  his 
way.  In  1836  he  issued  a  volume  of  songs  called  the  Mountain 
Minstrel,  containing'  his  productions  in  Gaelic  and  English. 
Two  years  later  two  volumes  appeared,  one  entirely  in  Gaelic, 
styled  Clarsach  nam  Beann,  the  other  in  English  under  the  old 
title.  A  third  edition  of  the  Gaelic  collection  was  published  in 
1886.  MaccoU  acted  for  many  years  as  clerk  in  the  custom- 
house at  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  he  filled  a  similar  post  at 
Kingston,  Canada.  He  has  Deen  called  the  Moore  of  Highland 
song.  His  spirit  is  altogether  modern,  and  his  poems  are  much 
nearer  the  Lowland  type  than  those  of  the  older  bards.  Among 
his  best-known- pieces  are  Bas  Main  and  Duanag  Ghaoil.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  mention  the  names  of  John  Maclachlan  of 
Rahoy  (1804-1874),  James  Munro  (1794-1870),  well  known  as  a 
grammarian,  Dugald  Macphail  (b.  1818),  Mrs  Mary  Macpherson, 
Angus  Macdonald  (1804-1874),  Mrs  Mary  Mackellar  (1834-1890) 
and  Neil  Madeod  (b.  1843),  author  of  a  popular  collection 
Clarsach  an  Dove  (1st  ed.,  1883;  3rd  ed.,  1904).  Neil  Madeod  is 
also  the  writer  of  the  popular  song  An  Gleann  's  an  robh  mi  dg. 
Others  whom,  we  cannot  mention  here  are  known  as  the  authors 
of  one  or  more  songs  which  have  become  popular.  It  is  natural 
to  compare  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  with  that  obtaining  in  1800.  In  the  dawn  of  the  10U1 
century  every  district  in  the  Highlands  had  its  native  poet, 
whilst  a  century  later  not  a  single  Gaelic  bardof  known  reputation 
existed  anywhere  within  its  borders.  It  is  only  too  evident  that 
the  new  writers  prefer  English  to  Gaelic  as  a  medium  of  literature* 
partly  because  they  know  it  better,  but  also  because  in  it  they 
appeal  to  a  far  wider  public. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  we  have  said  nothing  about 
prose  works  written  in  Gaelic.  Original  Gaelic  prose  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  The  first  printed  work  is  the 
translation  of  Knox's  Liturgy  by  Bishop  Carsewell, 
published  in  1567  (reprinted  in  1873).  Calvin's  Cate- 
chism is  said  to  have  been  issued  in  1631.  The  Psalms  and 
Shorter  Catechism  appeared  in  1650,  while  two  other  psalters 
saw  the  light  before  the  end  of  the  century,  one  by  Kirke  (1684), 
the  other  issued  by  the  Synod  of  Argyll  (1694).  The  language  of 
all  these  publications  may,  however,  be  termed  Irish.  Apart 
from  reprints  of  the  catechism  and  psalter,  the  only  other  Gaelic 
matter  which  appeared  in  print  before  1750  were  Kirke's  Irish 
version  of  the  Bible  in  Roman  type  with  a  vocabulary  (1600), 
and  the  Vocabulary  by  Alexander  Macdonald  (1 741).  But  from 
the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  translations  of  the  works  of 
English  religious  writers  streamed  from  the  various  presses. 
Alleine,  Baxter,  Boston,  Bunyan,  Doddridge  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  were  -all  prime  favourites,  and  their  works  have  gone 
through  many  editions.  Apart  from  a  well-meant  but  wholly 
inadequate  version  of  Schiller's  Tell,  the  only  non-religious  work 
which  can  be  termed  literature  existing  in  a  Gaelic  translation  is  a. 
portion  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  though  fragments  of  other  classics 
such  as  Lamb's  Talcs  from  Shahespeare  have  appeared  in  maga- 
zines. The  one-sided  character  of  Gaelic  literature,  in  addition  to 
exercising  a  baneful  influence  on  Highland  character,  has  in  lb** 
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long  nm  of  necessity  proved  advene  t©  the  vitality  of  the  lan- 
guage. '  The  best  standard  of  Gaelic  is  by  common  consent  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures.  James.  Stewart  of  Killing  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  by  the  Sodety  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  four  parts  (1783-1801),  the  work  of  John  Stewart  of 
Luss  and  John  Smith  of  Campbeltown.  The  whole  Gaelic  Bible 
saw  the  light  in  1807.  But  the  revision  of  1826  is  regarded  as 
standard.  The  translators  and  revisers  had  no  norm  to  follow, 
andit  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  were  influenced  by  Irish  tra- 
dition. Miich  in  the  G&eHc  version  seems  to  savour  of  Iri^h  idiom, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  some  competent  scholar  such  as  Henderson 
has  not  investigated  the  question.  Of  original  prose  works  we  can 
mention  two.  The  one  is  a  History  of  Ike  Forty-fin  (Eachdroidk 
a3  Phrionnsa,  no  Bliadkna  Tkeorlaich),  published  in  1845  hy 
John  Mackenzie,  the  compiler  of  the  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry 
(1806-1848).  A  second  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1006. 
The  other  is  the  more  famous  Ceroid  nan  Gaedheal,  by  Norman 
Madeod  (new  edition,  z8oo).  This  volume  consists  mainly  of  a 
number  of  dialogues  dealing  with  various  departments  of  High- 
land life,  which  were  originally  contributed  to  various  magazines 
from  1829  to  1848.  Madeod's  style  is  racy  and  elegant,  and  his 
work  is  deservedly  popular. 

In  conclusion  we  must  take  notice  of  the  more  important 
collections  of  folklore.    Gaelic,  like  Irish,  is  extraordinarily 
rich  in  proverbs.    The  first  collection  of  Gaelic  proverbs  was 
published  in  1 785  by  Donald  Macintosh.    This  work  was  supple- 
mented and  enlarged  in  1881  by  Alexander  Nkobon,   whose 
book  contains  no  fewer  than  3000  short  sayings.    A  large 
collection  of  Gaelic  folk-tales  was  gleaned  and  published  by 
J.  F.  Campbell  under  the  title  of  Popular  Tales  of  the  West 
Highlands  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  2862).    Alexander  Carmichael 
published  a  version  of  the  Tdin  B6  Calnge,  called  Toirioc  na 
Tdine,  which  he  collected  in  South  Uist  (Transactions  of  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  ii.  25-42),  also  the  story  of  Deirdre 
and  the  sons  of  Uisneach  in  prose  taken  down  in  Barra 
(ib.  xiiL  941-257).    Five  volumes  of  popular  stories,  collected 
by  J.  O.  Campbell,  D.  Maclnnes,  J.  Macdougall  and  Lord 
Archibald  Campbell,  have  been  published  (1880-1895)  by  Nutt 
under  the  title  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition.    These 
collections  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  pertaining  td  the  old 
heroic  cycles.     Seven  ballads  dealing  with  the  Ulster  cycle  were 
collected  and  printed  by  Hector  Maclean  under  the  title  Ullonian 
Hero-ballads  (Glasgow,  X893)..   Msephcrson  gave  a  fillip  to 
collectors  of  Ossianic  lore,  and  a  number  of  MSS.  going  back  to 
his  time  are  deposited  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh^ 
J.  F.  Campbell  spent  twelve  years  searching  for  variants,  and 
his  results  were  published  mhss  Lcabhar  na  Pdnne  (1872).    This 
volume  contains  54,000  lines  of  heroic  verse.   The  Edinburgh 
MSS.  were  transcribed  by  Alexander  Cameron,  and  published 
after  his  death  by  Alexander  Macbain  and  John  Kennedy  in  his 
Reliquiae  Cdticae.    This  work  is  therefore  a  complete  corpus  of 
GaeHc  heroic  verse.    Finally  the  charms  and  incantations  of  the 
Highlands  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Alexander 
Carmichael  in  two  sumptuous  volumes  under  the  title  Cartnina 
Gadelica  (1900). 

Authorities. — The  standard  work  is  Magnus  Maclean,  7*for  Litera- 
ture of  the  Highlands  (London,  1904) ;  see  also  various  chapters  in  the 
same  writer's  Literature  of  the  Celts  (London,  1902) ;  L.  C.  Stern,  Die 
Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  i.  xi.  1,  pp.  98-109;  Nigel  MacNeui,  The  Lttera- 
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ike  Scottish  Highlands  (Edinburgh,  1888);  John  Mackenzie,  Sdr- 
obair  nam  Bird  Gaelach,  or  The  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry  (new  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1904);  A.  Sinclair,  An  t-Oronaithe  (Glasgow,  1879); 
The  Booh  of  Deer,  edited  for  the  Spalding  Club  by  Dr  Stuart  (1869) ; 
Alexander  Macbain,  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness, 
vols.  xi.  and  xii.;  The  Booh  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  edited  by  T. 
Maclauchlan  (1863):  Alexander  Cameron,  Reliquiae  Celticae  (Invert 
new,  1892-1894);  John  Rekl,  Bibhotheca  Scolo-Celtico  (Glasgow, 
1832) ;  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Celtic  department,  Aberdeen 
University  Library  (1897);  George  Henderson,  Lcabharnon  Gleann 
(Inverness.  1898):  D.  Ivfackinnon,  M  The  Fernaig  MS."  in  Transac- 
tions of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness;  xL  311*339;  J.  S.  Smart,. 


famu  MacpkemUrAn  Episode  in  Literature  (London,   1905): 

L.  C.  Stern,  "Die  Ossianischen  Hddentieder "  in  Zeitschriftfur 
vergleichende  Littcraturgesehichte  (1895).  translated  by  J.  L.  Robertson 

in    Transactions  of  the  Gaelic   Society  of  Inverness,   xxv.    257. 
325;   G.  Dottin,  Revue  de  synthese  hihortgus,  viii.  79-91 ;   M.  C. 

Madeod,  Modern  Gaelic  Bards  (Stirling,  1908).  (E.  C.  Q.) 

III.  Manx  Literature.— The  literary  remains  written  in 
the  Manx  language  are  much  slighter  than  those  of  any  other 

Cdtic  dialect.    With  one  small  exception  nothing  pertaining 
to  the  saga  literature  of  Ireland  has  been  preserved.    The  little 
we  possess  naturally  falls  under  two  heads— original  compositions 
and  translations.    With  regard  to  the  first  category  we  must 
give  the  place  of  honour  to  an  Ossianic  poem  contained  in  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (written  in  1789),  which  relates  how 
Orree,  Finn's  enemy,  was  tormented  by  the  women  of  Finn's 
household  when  the  latter  was  away  hunting,  how  he  in  revenge 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  how  Finn  had  him  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  horses.    Most  of  the  existing  literature  of  native  origin, 
however,  consists  of  ballads  and  carols,  locally  called  carvels. 
These  used  to  be  sung  on  Christmas  eve  in"  the  churches,  the 
members  of  the  congregation  each  bringing  a  candle.    Any  one 
who  pleased  could  get  up  and  sing  one.    These  carvels  deal 
largdy  with  the  end  of  the  world,  the  judgment-day  and  the 
horrors  of  helL    About  eighty  of  them  were  published  under  the 
title  of  Carvalyn  Gailchagh  (Douglas,  1891).    An  attempt  is  being 
made  by  Yn  Cheshaght  GaUckagh  to  revive  the  Oiel  Voirrey 
(-Irish  Oidkche  FhiUe  Mhuirc),  "  the  feast  of  Mary,"  as  the 
festival  used  to  be  called,  and  gatherings  in  the  old  style  have 
been  hdd  in  Peel  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.    Apart  from 
the  carvels  there  are  other  ballads  in  existence,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  printed  in  vol  xvi.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Manx 
Society.  The  earliest  is  an  1 8th-ccntury  song  of  Manan  nan  Mac  y 
Lheir,  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  16th 
century,  and  which  tells  of  the  conversion  of  the  island  by 
St  Patrick.    Then  comes  Baase  IUiam  Dhdne.  (The  Death  of 
Brown  William),  dealing  with  the  death  of  William  Christian, 
who  was  shot  as  a  traitor  in  1662.    The  best-known  Manx  song 
is  Mylecharaine  ( -=  Irish  Maolchiardn).    It  is  directed  against  a 
man  of  this  name  who  was  the  first  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  daughter, 
the  custom  having  previously  been  for  the  bridegroom  to  pay 
money  to  the  father  of  the  bride.    Others  are   Ny  Kirree  fa 
Sniaghtey  (The  Sheep  under  the  Snow),  a  song  about  the  loss 
of  the  Douglas  herring  fleet  in.1787  (reprinted  at  Douglas,  1872), 
and  0  Vannin  Veg  Veen  (Dear  little  Mona).    A  further  ballad 
was  taken  down  by  J.  Strachan  and  is  published  in  the  Zeilschrift 
filr  celtische  Philology,  i.  79.    In  1760  Joseph  Bridson  wrote 
a  "Short  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man"  in  Manx  (Coonley 
Ghiare  jeh  Elian  Vannin  ayns  Gailck),  which  was  reprinted  in 
vol  xx.  of  the  Publications  of.  the  Manx  Society.    The  translated 
literature  is  almost  entirdy  of  a  religious  character.    Jenner 
prints  a  list  of  twenty-three  volumes  in  his  article  referred  to 
bdow,  but  we  can  only  here  mention  the  most  important.    The 
first  is  the  translation  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  by  Bishop 
Phillips,  1610  (published  by  A.  W.  Moore,  Oxford,  1895).    The 
Sermons  of  Bishop  Wilson  in  3  vols.  (1783)  arc  a  very  rare  work, 
highly  important  for  our  knowledge  of  Manx  prose,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Yn  Cheshaght  GaUckagh  will  see,  their  way  to 
reprint  it.    A  translation  of  parts  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
(Pargys  Caillit)  by  Thomas  Christian,  1796,  is  reprinted  in  vol. 
xx.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Manx  Society.    The  later  translation 
of  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-Book  was  printed  in  1765  and 
again  in  1777  and  1840.    But  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
is  the  translation  of  the  Bible.    The  energetic  Bishop  Wilson 
managed  to  get  parts  of  the  Scriptures  translated  and  the 
Gospd  of  St  Matthew  was  printed  in  1 748.    Wilson's  successor, 
Bishop  Hildesley,  completed  the  work,  and  in  1775  the  whole 
Bible  appeared.    The  last  reprint  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1 8 1 9, 
that  of  the  New  Testament  in  1810  (?).    As  a  curiosity  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  recently  Aesop's  Fables  have  been  translated 
into  the  vernacular  (Douglas,  1001). 

Authorities. — H.  Jenner,  "  The  Manx  Language:  its  Grammar. 
Literature  and  Present  State,"  Transactions  of  the  London  Philological 
Society  (1875).  pp.  172  ff.:  Publications  of  the  Manx  Society,  vols, 
xvi.,  xx^mu.;L.C.  Stem,  Die  Kultur  d.  Gepuwort,  lxi  1,  pp.  110-11. 
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IV.  Welsh  Literature.— The  oldest  documents  consist  of 
glosses  of  the  9th  and  xoth  centuries  found  in  four  MSS. — Oxoni- 

ensis  prior  and  posterior,  the  Cambridge  Juvencus 
JjjJ         and  Martianus  Capella.    These  glosses  were  published 

by  J.  Loth  in  his  Vocabulaire  vieux-breton  (1884),  but 
their  value  is  entirely  philological.  In  addition,  we  possess  two 
short  verses,  written  in  Irish  characters,  preserved  in  the 
Juvencus  Manuscript  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge 
(printed  in  Skene's  Pour  Ancient  Books  of  Wales).  This  manu- 
script is  a  versification  of  the  Gospels  dating  from  the  9th 
century.  The  value  of  these  two  verses  is  threefold:  they  give 
us,  in  the  first  place,  a  specimen  of  the  Welsh  language  at  a  time 
when  the  modern  laws  of  euphony  were  in  a  comparatively 
elementary  stage;  secondly,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  historian  tracing  the  development  of  Welsh  versification, 
and,  in  future  research,  they  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
historian  of  modern  metres  in  other  languages;  and,  thirdly, 
the  similarity  of  their  form  and  diction  to  other  verses,  attributed 
to  Lly  warch  Hen,  and  preserved  in  a  much  later  orthography,  will 
be  a  serious  consideration  to  the  higher  critic  in  Welsh  literature. 
All  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  that  is  to 
say  from  the  10th  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th,  is  preserved  in 
"Block  *our  ^P01**11*  manuscripts,  written  during  the  latter 
Boot  of     half  of  the  period.    The  first 'of  these  manuscripts  is 

the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  a  small  quarto  vellum 

manuscript  of  fifty  leaves,  written  in  Gothic  letters  by 
various  hands  during  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  (published  in 
facsimile  by  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  Oxford,  1007).  This  book 
belonged  originally  to  the  priory  of  Black  Canons  at  Carmarthen, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  church  of  St  David;  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the  treasurer  of  that  church  to  Sir  John  Price,  one  of 
the  king's  commissioners,  and  from  him  it  passed  eventually 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert'  Vaughan,  the  owner  of  the  famous 

Hengwrt  collection.  It  is  now  among  the  Peniarth 
^fjjjj^l  Manuscripts,  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  collec- 
Aa§ma'  tion  0f  Welsh  manuscripts  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  second  manuscript  is  the  Book  of  Aneirin,  a  small 
quarto  manuscript  of  nineteen  leaves  of  vellum,  written  about 
1250.    It  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 

Phillips  of  MiddlchiU,  and  now  "belongs  to  the  free 
rSSt9i  "brary  of  the  city  of  Cardiff.  The  third  is  the  Boa* 
2JST       of  Taliessin,  in  the  Hengwrt  and  subsequently  in  the 

Peniarth  collection.  It  is  a  small  quarto  manuscript 
containing  thirty-eight  leaves,  written  in  Gothic  letters,  about 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.    The  fourth  manuscript,  and 

in  some  respects  the  most  important,  is  the  Red  Book 
^*Jr  of  Hergest,  so  called  from  Hergest  Court,  one  of  the 
tbr-ui.**  seats  of  the  Vaughans.    It  is  a  folio  volume  of  360 

leaves  written  by  different  hands  between  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  and  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century.  This  manuscript, 
which  is  the  most  extensive  compilation  of  the  medieval  prose 
and  verse  of  Wales,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  Is  kept  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  that  university. 
The  main  body  of  the  poems  contained  in  these  four  MSS.  was 
punted  by  W.  F.  Skene  with  a  tentative  English  version  in  his 
Four  Ancient  Books  of  Water. 

The  other  Welsh  manuscripts,  ranging  down  from  the  15th 
to  the  1 8th  century,  are  far  too  numerous  to  notice,  and  it  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  minutely  with  the  original 
sources  of  the  text  of  Welsh  writings. 

We  will  now  only  endeavour  to  sketch  the  history  of  Welsh 
literature  from  these  early  centuries  down  to  our  own  times, 
and  to  show  how  the  Celtic  people  of  Wales  have  developed  a 
literature  true  to  their  own  genius,  and  how  that  literature 
stands  to  this  day  both  a  minister  to  the  culture  of  the  Welsh 
people  and  a  sure  indication  of  it. 

1.  Early  Latin  Writers. — The  works  now  known  as  those  of 
Gildas  (q.v.)  and  Ncnnius  (q.v.)  are  written  in  Latin;  they  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  origin  of  Welsh  romantic  literature 
and  on  the  history  of  the  earlier  poems.  Gildas  was  born  at 
Aildyd,  the  modern  Dumbarton,  that  part  of  Britain  which  is 


called  by  Welsh  writers  Y  Gogledd,  or  the  North.  Several  dates 
have  been  assigned  for  his  birth  and  death,  but  he  probably 
flourished  between  506  and  580,  and  his  book,  De  Excidio 
BrUanniat  seems  to  have  been  written  about  560.  This  work  is 
a  sketch  of  British  history  under  the  Romans  and  in  the 
period  after  their  withdrawal  from  the  country,  and 
includes  the  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Britons  with  the  Pkts, 
Scots  and  Saxons.  Mr  Skene  suggests  very  reasonably  that  the 
well-known  letter  of  the  Britons  to  Aetius,  asking  for  Roman  aid, 
is  misplaced,  and  that  if  put  in  its  own  place  some  of  the  ana- 
chronisms of  Gildas  will  disappear.  This  work,  which  contains 
some  spirited  attacks  on  the  leaders  of  the  Britons  for  their  sins, 
is  strangely  full  of  contradictions.  It  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
some  person  well  versed  in  the  facts  of  that  part  of  British  history, 
to  which  he  had  an  easy  access,  but  who  supplemented  them  with 
traditional  details  and  with  dates  which  were  mere  guess-work* 
Mr  Skene  thinks  that  the  work  of  Nennius  was  originally  written 
in  Welsh  in  the  north  and  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin. 
To  this  nucleus  was  added  the  genealogies  of  the  Saxon  kings 
down  to  738.  Afterwards  some  person,  called  Marc  in  the  Vatican 
manuscript,  appended  probably  about  823  the  We  olSt  Gcrmanus 
and  the  legends  of  St  Patrick,  which  were  subsequently  incor- 
porated with  the  history.  Some  South  Welshman  added  to  the 
oldest  manuscript  of  the  history  in  these  countries,  about  977, 
a  chronide  of  events  from  444  to  954,  in  which  there  are  genea- 
logies beginning  with  Owain,  son  of  Hywd  Dda,  king  of  South 
Wales.  This  chronide,  which  is  not  found  in  other  manuscripts, 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  two  latex  chronides  brought  down 
to  1286  and  1288  respectively.  It  is  consequently  not  the  work 
of  one  author.  A  learned  Irishman  named  Gilla  Coemgin,  who 
died  in  1072,  translated  it  into  Irish  and  added  many  things 
concerning  the  Irish  and  the  Picts.  The  Historic  BrUontm 
is  more  valuable  for  the  legendary  matter  which  it  contains  than 
for  what  may  be  accepted  as  history,  for  it  gives  us  the  British 
legends  of  the  colonization  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
exploits  of  King  Arthur  and  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere  before  the  12th  century.  The  date  of  the 
book  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of  medieval 
romance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  earlier  than  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  that  the  legends  themselves  are  el  British 
origin. 

2.  Tke  Epic  Period,  700-950.— The  higher  criticism  of  the 
early  poetry  of  Wales  contained  in  the  four  ancient  manuscripts 
already  mentioned  has  undergone  a  good  many  changes  since 
their  contents  first  exdted  the  cariosity  of  English  scholars.  In 
turn  Welshmen,  with  more  seal  than  discretion,  have  displayed  an 
amazing  charlatanism  in  the  extraordinary  theories  which  they 
put  forth,  and  Englishmen  have  shown  an  utmost  meanness  in 
belittling  what  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  monument  of  the 
past  But  now  the  labours  of  Zeuss  and  others  who  have  made 
a  study  of  Celtic  philology  furnish  us  with  much  safer  canons 
of  criticism  than  existed  in  1849,  when  even  a  learned  Welshman, 
the  late  Thomas  Stephens,  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to 
establish  the  claims  of  his  country  to  a  real  literature,  doubted 
the  authenticity  of  a  large  number  of  the  poems  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Taliessin,  Aneirin,  Myrddin  and  Llywarch  Hen,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century.  A  great  service 
was  done  to  Welsh  literature  by  the  publication  of  the  texts  of 
those  poems  from  the  four  andent  manuscripts  by  W.  F.  Skene. 
In  addition  to  the  text,  translations  of  the  poems  were  furnished 
by  Dr  Silvan  Evans  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  but  the 
translation,  though  on  the  whole  a  very  creditable  work,  is  full 
of  mistakes  which  few  men,  writing  at  that  time,  could  have 
avoided.  The  publication  of  the  text  of  the  Black  Book,  with 
notes  by  Dr  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  will  be  of  great  service  towards 
clearing  up  the  mist  which  envelops  this  older  literature. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  these  four  manuscripts  arc  attributed 
to  four  poets,  Antirin,  Llywarch  Hen,  Taliessin  and  Myrddin, 
who  are  said  to  have  lived  and  written  in  Cumbria  or  Y  Gogledd, 
where  the  actors  In  the  events  referred  to  also  lived.  The 
greater  part  of  this  region  enjoyed  substantial  independence 
down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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interval  from  655,  when  the/  were  subjected  to  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  by  Oswy  after  the  defeat  of  Cadwallawn  and  Penda, 
to  the  battle  of  Dunnichen  in  686,  when  Ecfrid,  king  of  North- 
umbria, was  defeated.  From  the  7th  to  the  9th  century  Cumbria, 
including  under  that  name  all  the  British  territory  from  the 
Ribble  to  the  Clyde,  was  the  principal  theatre  of  British  and 
Saxon  conflict  The  rise  of  the  dynasty  of  Maclgwn  Gwynedd, 
who,  according  to  Welsh  tradition,  was  a  descendant  of  Cunedda 
Wledig,  one  of  the  Picts  of  the  north,  brought  Wales  into  close 
connexion  with  the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  and  prepared  both  North 
and  South  Wales  for  the  reception  of  the  northern  traditions  and 
the  rise  of  a  true  Welsh  literature. 

Whether  the  poets  of  the  north  really  wrote  any  of  the  poems 
which  in  a  modified  form  have  come  down  to  us  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  lays  attributed  to  them  lived 
in  popular  tradition,  and  that  under  the  sudden  burst  of  glory 
which  the  deeds  of  Cadwallawn  called  forth  and  which  ended  in 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  655,  a  British  literature  began  to  spring 
up,  and  was  nourished  by  the  hopes  of  a  future  resurrection 
Under  his  son  Cadwaladr,  whose  death  was  disbelieved  in  for 
such  a  long  time.  These  floating  lays  and  traditions  gradually 
gathered  into  North  Wales,  brought  thither  by  the  nobility  and 
the  bards  who  fled  before  advancing  hosts  of  the  victorious 
Saxon  kings  of  the  north.  The  heroes  of  the  north  became  now 
the  heroes  of  Wales,  and  the  sites  of  the  battles  they  fought 
were  identified  with  places  of  similar  name  in  Wales  and 
England. 

By  far  the  longest  and  the  most  famous  poem  of  this  series 
is  attributed  to  Aneurin.  This  spelling  of  his  name  is  compara- 
AaeuH  ^vt^y  modern,  and  in  the  old  manuscripts  it  is  given 
°"  as  Aneirin.  The  later  form  seems  to  have  been  affected 
by  the^form  eurin,  "  golden,**  and  to  owe  the  continuation  of  the 
misspelling  to  a  belief  that  the  poet  and  Gildas,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Latin  form  of  the  Old  English  gylden, 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  This  poem,  called  the  Gododin 
(with  notes  by  T.  Stephens  and  published  by  Prof.  Powel  for  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  London,  1888),  is  extremely  obscure, 
both  on  account  of  its  vocabulary  and  its  topography  and 
allusions.  It  deals  mainly  with  "the  men  who  went  to  Cat- 
traeth,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Scots  under  Aedan,  king  of  Dalriada,  and  the 
pagan  Saxons  and  their  British  subjects  in  Devyr  (Deira)  and 
Brynekh  (Bernicia),  and  the  half-pagan  Picts  of  Guotodin,  a 
district  corresponding  to  the  northern  half  of  the  Lothians  along 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  Critics  have  attempted  with  partial  success 
to  cast  some  light  on  its  obscurity  by  supposing  that  the  poem 
as  a  whole  is  made  up  of  two  parts  dealing  with  two  distinct 
battles.  This  may  or  may  not  be,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  stanzas  of  the  poem  as  found  in  the  manuscript 
arc  not  in  their  proper  places,  and  a  critical  readjustment  of  the 
different  stansas  and  lines  would  do  much  towards  solving  its 
problem.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  poem  was  handed  down  orally,  and  recited  or  sung  by  the 
bards  and  minstrels  at  the  courts  of  different  noblemen.  It 
thus  became  the  common  stock-in-trade  of  the  Welsh  rhapsodist, 
and  in  lime  the  bards,  using  it  as  a  kind  of  framework,  added  to 
it  here  and  there  pieces  of  their  own  composition  formed  on  the 
original  model,  especially  when  the  heroes  named  happened  to 
be  the  traditional  forefathers  of  their  patrons,  and  occasionally 
introduced  the  nanus  of  new  heroes  and  new  places  as  it  suited 
their  purpose;  and  all  this  seems  to  have  been  done  in  early 
times.  Older  fragments  dealing  too  with  the  legendary  heroes 
of  the  Welsh  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  poem,  and 
some  of  these  fragments  undoubtedly  preserve  the  orthographical 
and  grammatical  forms  of  the  9th century.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  seems  as  fruitless  to  look  for  a  definite  record  of  historical 
events  in  this  poem  as  it  would  be  to  do  so  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  like  them,  though  it  cannot  any  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  correct  and  definite  account  of  a  particular  battle  or  war, 
it  still  stands  to  this  day  the  epic  of  the  warriors  of  its  own 
nation.  It  matters  not  whether  these  heroes  fought  at  far 
Cattraeth  or  on  some  other  forgotten  field  of  disaster;  this  song 


•tin  reflects,  as  a  true  national  epic,  the  sad  defeats  and  the  brave 
but  desperate  rallies  of  the  early  Welsh.  Like  the  music  of  the 
Welsh,  its  dominant  note  is  that  of  sadness,  expressing  the 
exultation  of  battle  and  the  very  joy  of  life  in  minor  notes.  To 
a  great  extent  Welsh  poets  are  to  this  day  true  and  faithful 
disciples  of  this  early  master. 

Many  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Taliessin  are  undoubtedly 
late.  Indeed,  both  Taliessin  and  Myrddin,1  the  one  as  r  .^. 
the  mythological  chief  of  all  Welsh  bards  and  the  other 
as  a  great  magician,  seem  pre-eminently  suited  to  attract  a  great 
deal  of  later  Welsh  poetry  under  their  aegis;  but  the  older 
poems  attributed  to  them  are  worthy  of  any  literature.  Some* 
times,  as  in  the  verses  attributed  to  Llywarch  Hen  beginning 
Stafdl  Cynddylan,  an  carry  specimen  of  poetic  grief  over  departed 
glory,  we  find  that  gentle  elegiac  note  which  is  so  common  in 
early  English  poetry.  In  the  Taliessinic  poems,  the  Battle  of 
Argoed  Liwyvain  and  others,  we  have  that  boldness  of  portraiture 
which  is  found  in  the  Gododin,  whilst  in  many  a  noble  hue  we 
seem  to  hear  again  the  ravens  screaming  shrilly  over  their 
sword-feasts,  and  the  strong  strokes  of  the  advancing  warriors.    - 

It  was  but  natural  that  all  the  pseudo-prbphetic  poems, 
written  of  course  after  the  events  which  they  foretold,  should  be 
attributed  to  the  chief  among  seers,  Myrddin,  or,  as 
his  name  is  written  in  English,  Merlin;  so  that  all  the 
poems  accredited  to  him,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Avallcnau,  were  not  written  before  the  12th  century. 

In  most  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Llywarch  Hen  and  in 
some  of  the  Myrddin  poems,  the  verses  begin  with  the  same  line, 
which,  though  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
poem  itself,  is  used  as  a  refrain  or  catch-word,  exactly  like  the 
refrains  employed  by  Mr  Swinburne  and  others  in  their  ballads. 
These  lines  generally  refer  to  some  natural  object  or  objects,  as, 
for  instance, "  the  snow  of  the  mountain  "or"  bright  are  the  tope 
of  the  broom." 

The  first  period,  then,  of  Welsh  literature  lies  between  700  and 
950.  It  is  in  most  respects  the  epic  period,  the  period  in  which 
poets  wrote  of  great  men  and  their  deeds,  the  legendary  and  the 
historic  heroes  of  the  Cymry,  men  like  Urien  Rheged,  and  heroes 
like  Hyveidd  Hir.  Even  in  the  next  period  the  epic  note  had 
not  quite  died  out. 

3.  The  Prose  Romances  and  the  Poet  Princes,  uoo~i2QO.--lt 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  the  first 
and  second  period  of  Welsh  literature.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  nothing  was  composed  or  written  during  these 
years.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  poetry  attributed 
to  the  minor  bards  of  the  last  period  was  composed  between  000 
and  1 100,  and  that  some  other  poetry  too  was  written  and  lost. 
But  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  Welsh  poetry 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  during  those  years.  The  progress  of  Wales 
as  a  political  unit  had  suffered  a  check  after  the  battle  of  Chester 
in  613.  The  effects  of  this  defeat  were  not  immediate,  as  the 
Welsh  had  still  enough  of  their  characteristic  hopefulness  to 
expect  ultimate  victory;  we  therefore  have  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Gododin  series  of  poems  were  still  used — or 
perhaps  used  then  for  the  first  time — to  spur  on  "  the  JSbdto 
hawks  Of  war  "  to  greater  efforts.  Gradually,  however,  «•***. 
the  Angles,  hemming  them  in  on  all  sides  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Severn,  began  to  press  nearer  and  nearer;  the  Welsh 
at  last  seem  to  have  lost  heart,  and  no  one  any  longer  "  had  the 
desire  of  song."  Content  with  their  old  epics  and  their  older 
myths,  which  owe  perhaps  to  these  years  a  darker  and  more 
sombre  tinge,  they  allowed  their  song  to  be  hushed.  The  great 
lords  had  hardly  chosen  their  final  abodes;  the  smaller  lords 
had  all  been  killed  in  war  and  their  places  taken  now  by  one, 
now  by  another,  so  that  the  warrior  prince  himself  had  not  the 
leisure,  and  hardly  the  inspiration  necessary,  for  song,  and  the 
bards  found  but  scanty  patronage  among  such  a  diminished  and 
poverty-stricken  nobili  ty .  The  only  order  that  seemed  to  prosper 
was  that  of  the  monks,  and  we  owe  them  our  gratitude  for 

1  It  is  indeed  probable  that  Myrddin  Is  a  purely  fictitious  character, 
whose  name  has  been  made  up  from  Caer  Fyrddin  ( «-  Maridunum), 
which  was  certainly  not  a  personal  name* 
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preserving  the  ancient  writings  and  the  ancient  traditions;  but 
they  were  simply  copyists,  though  they  had  undoubtedly  some 
hand  in  giving  the  Gododin  its  final  form  and  in  setting  in  its 
convenient  fra'meworx  the  names  of  the  forefathers  of  their 
aristocratic  abbots. 

In  the  year  1044  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn  conquered  Hywel  ab 
Edwin  and  became  king  of  Wales.  By  means  of  his  diplomacy 
and  his  arms  he  succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Saxon  in- 
vasion that  was  threatening  to  overflow  even  the  little  remnant 
of  land  that  was  left  to  the  Welsh,  and  his  strong  rule  gave  the 
Welsh  muse  another  opportunity.  Gruffydd,  however,  died  in 
1063,  and  was  eventually  succeeded  in  1073  by  Trahaern  in 
North  Wales,  and  Rhys  ab  Owen  in  South  Wales.  The  rule  of 
those  two  princes  was  destined  to  be  the  last  period  of  literary 
inertness  in  the  long  interval  following  the  confinement  of  Wales 
to  her  inaccessible  highlands. 

Daring  these  years  a  man  was  hiding  in  Ireland,  called 
Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  a  scion  of  the  old  branch  of  Welsh  kings. 
In  Brittany,  too,  Rhys  ab  Tcwdwr,  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
South  Wales,  had  sought  the  protection  of  his  Breton  kinsmen. 
In  1073  Rhys  ab  Tcwdwr  obtained  the  throne  of  Rhys  ab  Owen, 
and,  after  many  years  of  hard  fighting,  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan, 
with  the  help  of  Rhys  ab  Tcwdwr,  defeated  Trahaern  at  the 
battle  of  Myrydd  Cam  in  108 1.  On  the  accession  of  these  two 
powerful  princes  the  whole  country  broke  forth  into  songs  of 
praise  and  jubilation,  and  the  long  night  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  both  Gruffydd  and  Rhys  had 
a  direct  personal  influence  on  the  literary  revival  of  their  times. 
Grtrffydd  ab  Cynan  whilp  in  exile  had  seen  how  the  Irish  Oenach 
was  held,  and  had  seen  prizes  given  for  poetry  and  song.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Welsh  writers  that  he  reorganized 
the  bards  and  improved  the  mu&\c,  and  in  many  other  ways  gave 
a  great  and  beneficial  impulse  to  Welsh  literature.  He  may 
have  brought  over  some  of  the  later  Irish  legends  which  have 
had  such  a  powerful  effect  on  the  literature  of  Wales. 

Rnys  ab  Tewdwr,  too,  brought  with  him  from  Brittany  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  Celtic  tales,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
tales  themselves  which  had  been  by  that  time  forgotten  in 
Wales,  tales  of  the  Round  Table,  and  Arthur  "  begirt  with 
British  and  Armoric  knights/'  of  knightly  deeds  and  magical 
metamorphoses,  which  were  destined  to  influence  profoundly 
all  the  literatures  of  the  West.  We  find,  therefore,  in  this  period 
that  poetry  flourished  mostly  in  the  North  under  Gruffydd  ab 
Cynan,  and  prose  in  the  south  under  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  where 
the  new  enthusiasm  for  the  old  Welsh  legends  resulted  in  the 
History  of  Britain  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which 
JJjJJjf  is  an  expansion  of  the  books  attributed  to  Gildas  and 
mouth.  Nennius.  It  was  written  in  Latin  sometime  before 
1 147,  and  is  dedicated  to  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
$e  grandson  of  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr.  In  the  Introductory  epistle, 
Geoffrey  states  that  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  had  given  him 
a  very  ancient  book  in  the  British  tongue,  giving  an  account 
of  the  kings  of  Britain  from  Brutus  to  Cadwaladr,  and  that  he  had 
translated  ft  into  Latin  at  the  archdeacon's  request  The  book, 
however,  is  a  compilation  and  not  a  translation,  but  the  materials 
were  probably  drawn  from  British  sources.  In  this  history 
Geoffrey  asserts  that  the  deeds  of  Arthur  "  were  commonly 
■elated  in  a  pleasing  manner."  He  was  perhaps  originally  but 
the  hero  of  some  popular  ballad,  or  of  a  forgotten  stanza  of  the 
Gododin,  and  the  importance  of  his  name  in  the  literature  of 
die  world  seems  to  be  due  to  an  accident.  We  cannot,  however, 
in  {his  article  consider  the  Arthurian  Legend  (g.v.)  as  a  whole; 
we  must  be  content  with  dealing  with  the  most  important  of  the 
romantic  talcs  which  are  contained  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest. 
They  may  be  divide^  into  four  classes:— 

(i.)  The  Mabittogi  proper,  containing  (1)  P*ryU,  prince  of 
Dyvet)  (2)  Bramotn,  daughter  of  Uyr;  (3)  Manawyddan,  son 
of  Uyr\  (4)  Math,  son  of  Matbouwy. 

(ii.)  Old  British  tales  referring  to  Roman  times,  viz.  (1) 
Uudd  and  JUcotlys;  (2)  The. Dream  of  Mocson  Wledic. 

(iii.)  British  Arthurian  tales,,  viz.  (x)  Kilkwck  and  Qlwtn; 
(2)  The  Dream  of  Rhonobwy. 


(iv.)  Later  tales  of  drivalry,  viz.  (1)  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain; 
(2)  Pertdur,  son  of  Evrawc;  (3)  Gerainl,  son  of  Erbin. 

The  group  of  four  romances  in  the  first  class  forms  a  cycle 
of  legends  and  is  called  in  the  manuscript  Pedeur  Keinc  y  Habinogi 
— the  Four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogi;  so  it  is  only  Th^MMm 
these  four  talcs  that  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  aogkm, 
Mabinogion.  In  these  stories  we  have  the  relics  of 
the  ancient  Irish  mythology  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  some* 
times  mixed  with  later  myths.  The  Caer  Sidi,  where  neither 
disease  nor  old  age  affects  any  one,  is  the  Sid  of  Irish  mythology, 
the  residence  of  the  gods  of  the  Aes  Side.  It  is  called  in  one  of 
the  old  poems  the  prison  of  Gmeir,  who  no  doubt  represents 
Gaiar,  son  of  Manandan  MacLir,  the  Atropos  who  cut  the  thread 
of  life  of  Irish  mythology.  Uyr  is  the  Irish  sea-god  Lir,  and 
was  called  Uyr  LUdiaith,  or  the  half-tongucd,  implying  that  he 
spoke  a  language  only  partially  intelligible  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  Bran,  the  son  of  Llyr,  is  the  Irish  Bran  MacAllait, 
Allait  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lir.  Manawyddan  is  clearly 
the  Manandan  or  Manann&n  MacLir  of  Irish  mythology.  These 
tales  contain  other  characters  which  may  not  have  been  borrowed 
from  Irish  mythology  but  which  are  common  to  both  mytho- 
logies; for  example,  Rhiannon,  the  wife  of  Pwyll  who  possessed 
marvellous  binds  which  held  warriors  spell-bound  for  eighty 
years  by  their  singing,  comes  from  A  nnwn,  or  the  unseen  world, 
and  her  son  Pryderi  gives  her,  on  the  death  of  Pwyll,  as  a  wife 
to  Manawyddan. 

Of  the  second  class  the  first  story  relates  to  LIudd,  son  of  Betf 
the  Great,  son  of  Manogan,  who  became  king  after  his  father's 
death,  while  his  brother  Llevdys  becomes  king  of  France  and 
shows  his  brother  how  to  get  rid  of  the  three  plagues  which 
devastated  Britain: — first,  a  strange  race,  the  Coranians,  whose 
knowledge  was  so  great  that  they  heard  everything  no  matter 
how  low  soever  it  might  be  spoken;  second,  a  shriek  which  came 
into  every  house  on  May  eve,  caused  by  the  fighting  of  two 
dragons;  and  third,  a  great  giant  who  carried  off  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  king's  palace  every  day.  The  second  tale  relates 
how  Maxen,  emperor  of  Rome,  has  a  dream  while  hunting, 
in  which  he  imagines  that  be  visits  Britain,  and  in  Caer  Stint 
or  Carnarvon  sees  a  beautiful  damsel,  Helen,  whom  he  ultimately 
finds  and  marries.  Both  tales  are  British  in  origin  and  are 
founded  on  traditions  referring  to  Roman  times. 

The  most  important  of  these  tales  are  undoubtedly  those1 
contained  in  the  first  class,  and  the  story  of  Kilhmck  and  Otoe*. 
The  form  in  which  they  are  found  In  the  Rod  Book  of  Hergest  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  comparatively  speaking,  modem.  But 
it  is  apparent  to  any  one  reading  those  tales  that  the  writers  or 
compilers,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  suggested,  are  "  pillaging  an 
antiquity,  the  secret  of  which  they  do  not  fully  possess."  The 
foundations  of  the  tales  are  the  old  Celtic  traditions  of  the  gods 
and  the  older  heroes,  and  they  clearly  show  Goidelic  Influence 
both  in  the  persons  they  introduce  and  in  their  incidents.  The 
tales  would  at  first  exist  only  in  oral  tradition,  and  after  the 
advent  of  .Christianity  the  characters  they  contain  lost  their  title 
of  divinity  and  became  simply  heroes— warriors  and  magicians. 
In  time  the  monks  began  to  write  these  ancient  traditions, 
embellishing  them  and  suppressing  no  doubt  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  most  objectionable.  These  then  are  the  tales  which 
we  now  possess— the  traditional  doings  of  the  old  heroes  as  set  in 
order  by  Christian  writers. 

The  changes  which  these  later  copyists  wrought  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tales  fall  into  two  main  divisions.  In  the  first  place, 
they  attempted  to  find  some  connexion  between  talcs  or  cycles  of 
tales  which  originally  had  no  connexion  whatever,  and  were 
therefore  forced  to  invent  new  incidents  or  to  introduce  other 
incidents  from  the  outside  in  order  to  establish  this  connexion; 
and  secondly,  as  in  the  case  of  ihe  Gododin,  the  tales  were  twisted 
and  altered  to  support  references  to  and  explanations  of  names 
known  to  the  writer.  So  we  find  in  the  tale  of  Mathvab  M alhonwj 
the  incident  of  the  pigs  is  expanded  to  explain  some  place- 
names  which  the  writer  knew.  It  is  this  also  that  gives  a  local 
interest  to  the  tales;  for  instance,  Dyvet,  the  land  of  PvryU,  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  Hud  a  LUdrith,  of  magic  and 
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enchantment.  Some  placet  in  North  Wales,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carnarvon,  seem  to  be  well  known  to  the  writers,  and, 
therefore,  to  haye  associated  with  them  to  all  time  the  glamour 
of  the  Mabinogion. 

Besides  the  scholastic  efforts  of  the  monks,  which  in  course  of 
time  so  greatly  changed  these  old  legends,  there  was  another  class 
of  men  who  had  no  little  influence  on  the  form  and  matter  of 
Webb,  and  consequently  of  European,  romance.  These  were  the 
Welsh  jongleurs — the  professional  story-tellers,  against  whom  the 
bards  proper  nursed  a  deadly  hatred  because,  presumably,  their 
tales  drew  larger  audiences  and  won  greater  rewards  than  the 
awdlau  of  the  poets.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  order  existed 
In  Wales  at  a  very  early  period,  being  quite  a  natural  evolution 
of  the  older  poet  who  sang  in  comparatively  free  metres  of  the 
deedsjof  the  great  dead.  It  is  these  men  who  invented  the  term 
Mabinogi,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  a  "  tale  for  young  people  "; 
but  whatever  the  word  may  mean,  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  professional  story-teller  will  explain  a.  good 
many  of  their  structural  peculiarities. 

Thus  there  existed  two  distinct  classes  of  tales,  though  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  subject  matter  of  both  was  more  or  less 
common;  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  "  four  branches  "  and 
the  tales  of  the  second  class,  and,  secondly,  tales  like  those  of  the 
third  class.  With  the  exception  of  the  Irish  influence,  which  we 
have  already  referred  to,  and  some  later  additions  from  early 
continental  romance  in  the  third  class,  we  may  take  it  that  these 
three  classes  are  of  purely  British  origin.  The  pedair  cainc  are 
the  old  tales  which  were  first  committed  to  writing  at  an  early 
period  before  the  influence  of  the  Armoric  Arthur  began  to  be 
felt,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rhys  ab 
Tewdwr  in  1073.  The  other  tales,  that  is  those  we  have  put  in 
the  third  class,  remained  for  a  much  longer  time  unwritten  and 
were  not  set  in  writing  before  the  early  Arthur  of  Armoric  and 
British  romance  had  been  evolved.  This  will  account  for  the 
fact  that  Arthur  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first  class  of  tales,  and 
that  in  the  third  class  he  is  simply  a  British  Arthur.  The  third 
class  is,  therefore,  in  a  sense  later  than  the  first  and  second,  but  its 
materials  are  as  old  as  the  oldest  of  the  Mabinogion  proper,  and 
they  show  the  influence  of  Irish  mythology  to  the  same  extent. 
In  the  first  class  Irish  names  like  Penardim,  which  have  not  been 
assimilated,  show  conclusively  that  the  tale  is  a  written  one, 
while  the  eloquence  of  the  descriptions  in  Kilkwck  ac  Qlwen  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  up  to  a  late  period  a  spoken  talc. 
Other  such  tales  there  were  onc«e,  but  they  have  now  been  lost. 

The  romances  of  the  fourth  class  do  not  claim  much  notice. 
They  are  mostly  imitations  or  translations  of  Norman  French 
originals,  and  they  belong  to  the  history  of  European  chivalry 
rather  than  to  the  history  of  Welsh  literature. 

As  literature  the  Mabinogion  may  rank  among  the  world's 
classics.  We  cannot  here  point  out  their  beauties,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  that  the  unknown  writer  who  gave  them  their 
final  form  was  a  true  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In 
Bramoen  verck  Lyr,  for  instance,  the  whole  setting  of  the  story  is 
that  of  a  great  tragedy,  a  tragedy  neither  Hellenic  nor  Shake- 
spearean, but  the  strong  and  ruthless  tragedy  of  the  Celts, — the 
tragedy  of  nature  among  unnatural  surroundings,  the  tragedy 
which  in  our  times  Mr  Thomas  Hardy  has  so  successfully 
developed.  In  this  tale,  Bran  wen  is  introduced  as  the  sister  of 
Manawyddan,  the  king  of  all  Britain,  and  as  the  "  fairest  maid 
in  the  world."  But  as  the  tragedy  deepens  we  read  how  this 
woman,  dowered  with  beauty  and  goodness  and  nobility  of 
lineage,  is  simply  used  as  a  pawn  in  a  political  game,  and  the  full 
force  of  the  tragedy  falls  on  her  own  undeserving  head.  She  is 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  indignities  in  her  husband's  court  in 
Ireland,  but  throughout  all  her  severe  trials  she  preserves  the 
cold  and  detached  haughtiness  which  characterizes  the  full- 
boaomed  heroines  of  the  northern  sagas;  and,  in  the  end,  when 
her  brother  has  delivered  her  and  punished  the  Irish,  and  when 
she  has  safely  reached  the  shores  of  her  own  Mon,  she  raises  her 
eyes  and  beholds  the  two  islands,Britain  and  Ireland.  "  'Ah  God!' 
said  she, '  is  it  well  that  two  islands  have  been  made  desolate  for 
my  sake?'    And  she  gave  a  deep  grgan  and  died  ''So  was  her 


tragedy  consummated,  and  the  writer,  with  a  superb  tragic 
touch,  mentions  the  very  shape  of  the  grave  in  which  they  left 
her  on  the  bank  of  the  Alaw  in  M6n. 

One  of  the  earliest  poets  of  this  period  whose  productions  we 
can  be  certain  of  is  Meilir,  bard  of  Trahaern,  whom  Gruffydd  ab 
Cynan  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Cam,  and  afterwards  of  the 
conqueror  Gruffydd  himself.  His  best  piece  is  the  Death-bed  of 
Ike  Bard,  a  semi-religious  poem  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
structure  of  the  verse;  poetic  feeling  and  religious  thought. 
Meilir  was  the  head  of  a  family  of  bards ^his  son  was  Gwalchmai, 
one  of  the  best  Welsh  poets;  the  latter  had  two  sons,  Einion  and 
Meilir,  some  of  whose  poetry  has  reached  us.  In  GorhoJJedd 
Gwakkmai,  Gwalchnmi's  Delight,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
charms  of  nature,  medieval  parallels  to  which  are  only  to  be  found 
in  Ireland.  His  Arwyrain  i  Owain  is  an  ode  of  considerable 
beauty  and  full  of  vigour  in  praise  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  king  of 
NoYth  Wales,  on  account  of  his  victory  of  Tal  y  Moelvre,  part  of 
which  has  been  translated  by  Gray  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Triumphs  of  Owen.'  Kynddelw,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  1 2th  century,  was  a  contemporary  of  Gwalchmai,  and  wrote 
on  a  great  number  of  subjects  including  religious  ones;  indeed 
some  of  his  eulogies  have  a  kind  of  religious  prelude.  He  had  a 
command  of  words  and  much  skill  in  versification,  but  he  b 
pleonastic  and  fond  of  complicated  metres  and  of  ending  his  lines 
with  the  same  syllable. 

Among  the  other  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century 
may  be  mentioned  Owain  Kyveiliog  and  Howel  ab  Owain 
Gwynedd.  The  first  named  was  prince  of  Powys,  and  was 
distinguished  also  as  a  soldier.  The  Hirlas, or  drinking-horn,  is 
a  long  poem  where  the  prince  represents  himself  as  carousing 
in  his  hall  after  a  fight;  bidding  his  cup-bearer  fill  his  great 
drinking-horn,  he  orders  him  to  present  it  in  turn  to  each  of  the 
assembled  warriors.  As  the  horn  passes  from  hand  to  hand  he 
eulogizes  each  in  a  verse  beginning  Drwallaw  di  venestr,  "  Fill, 
cup-bearer."  Having  thus  praised  the  deeds  of  two  warriors, 
Tudyr  and  Moreiddig,  he  turns  round  to  challenge  them,  but 
suddenly  recollecting  that  they  had  fallen  in  the  fray,  and 
listening,  as  it  were,  to  their  dying  groans,  he  bursts  Into  a 
broken  lamentation  for  their  loss.  The  second  was  also  a 
prince;  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  many  sons  of  Owain  Gwynedd, 
and  ruled  for  two  years  after  his  father  until  he  fell  in  a  battle 
between  himself  and  his  step-brother  Dafydd.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  conspicuous  merit,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  poets 
of  Wales,  his  poems  being  especially  free  from  the  conceits, 
trivial  commonplaces,  and  complicated  metres  of  the  professional 
bards,  while  full  of  a  gay  humour,  a  love  of  nature  and  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  women.  The  Welsh  poets  went  on  circuit  like 
their  Irish  brethren,  staying  in  each  place  according  as  hospitality 
was  extended  Ho  them.  When  departing,  a  bard  was  expected 
to  leave  a  sample  of  his  versification  behind  him.  In  this  way 
many  manuscripts  came  to  be  written,  as  we  find  them  in  different 
hands.  Llywarch  ab  Llywelyn  has  left  us  one  of  those  departing 
eulogies  addressed  to  Rhys  Gryg,  prince  of  South  Wales,  which 
affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  poets  of  the  13th  century 
whose  poems  are  still  extant.  Davydd  Benvras  was  the  author 
of  a  poem  in  praise  of  Llywelyn  ab  Iorwerth;  his 
works,  though  not  so  verbose  or  trite  as  bardic  poems  JfUoo 
of  this  class  usually  are,  do  not  rise  much  above  the  p^ts. 
bardic  level,  and  are  full  of  alliteration.  Elidir  Sai's 
was,  as  his  name  implies,  able  to  speak  the  English  language, 
and  wrote  chiefly  religious  poetry.  Einiawn  ab  Gwgawn  is  the 
author  of  an  extant  address  to  Llywelyn  ab  Iorwerth  of  con- 
siderable merit.  Phylip  Brydydd,  or  Phihp  the  poet,  was  house- 
hold bard  to  Rhys  Gryg  (Rhys  the  hoarse),  lord  of  South  Wales. 
One  of  his  pieces,  an  apology  to  Rhys  Gryg,  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  fulsome  epithets  a  household  bard  was  expected  to  bestow 
upon  his  patron,  and  of  the  privileged  domesticity  in  which  the 
bards  lived,  which,  as  in  Ireland,  must  have  been  fatal  to  genius. 
Prydydd  Bychan,  the  Little  Poet,  was  a  South  Wales  bard 
whose  extant  work  consists  of  short  poems  all  addressed  to  bis 
own  princes.    The  chief  feature  of  his  Englynion  is  the  use  of  a 
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kind  of  assonance  in  which  in  some  cases' the  final  vowels  agreed 
alternately  in  each  quatrain,  and  in  others  each  line  ended  in  a 
different  vowel,  in  both  cases  with  alliteration  and  consonance 
of  final  consonants  or  full  rhyme.  Llygad  Gwr  is  known  by  an 
ode  in  five  parts  to  Llywelyn  ab  Gruffydd,  written  about  the 
year  1270,  which  is  a  good  type  of  the  conventional  flattery  of  a 
family  bard.  Howcl  Voel,  who  was  of  Irish  extraction, 
possessed  some  poetical  merit;  his  remonstrance  to  Llywelyn 
against  the  imprisonment  of  his  brother  Owain  is  a  pleasing 
variety  upon  the  conventional  eulogy.  It  has  many  lines 
beginning  with  the  same  word,  e.g.  gwr,  man.  The  poems  of 
Blcddyn  Vardd,  or  Bleddyn  the  Bard,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  all  short  eulogies  and  elegies.  One  of  the  latter  on 
Llywelyn  ab  Gruffydd  is  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate  and 
artificial  nature  of  Welsh  versification. 

The  most  illustrious  name  among  the  poets  of  this  century  is 
Gruffydd  ab  yr  Ynad  Coch,  "  Gruffydd,  son  of  the  Red  Justice," 
who  wrote  many  religious  poems  of  great  merit.  His  greatest 
work,  however,  is  the  elegy  to  Llywelyn  ab  Gruffydd,  the  last 
prince  of  Wales.  It  is  easily  first  among  all  the  elegies  written 
in  the  Welsh  language.  We  do  not  find  in  it  that  artficial  grief 
which  is  too  evident  in  the  Marwnadau  of  the  Welsh  poets;  it 
re-echoes  an  intense  personal  grief,  and  throughout  the  whole 
piece  the  poet  feels  that  he  stands  at  the  end  of  all  things, — the 
end  of  his  own  ideals,  the  extinction  of  all  Cymric  hopes.  So 
poignant  is  his  grief,  and  in  so  universal  a  manner  does  the 
catastrophe  of  Llywelyn 's  death  present  itself  to  him,  that  he 
imagines  that  all  the  natural  features  of  the  Welsh  fatherland 
know  that  the  last  great  Welshman  is  dead;  the  winds  howl 
over  the  mountains,  the  rain-clouds  gather  thick,  the  waves  rage 
with  grief  against  the  Welsh  coasts,  and  far  away  on  the  hills 
the  giant  oak-trees  beat  against  each  other  in  the  fury  of  their 
passion.  Sadly,  in  this  manner,  closes  the  second  period  of 
Welsh  literature. 

4.  The  Golden  Age  of  Ike  Cywydd,  1340-1440. — Just  as,  after 
the  loss  of  the  North,  the  Welsh  muse  was  hushed,  so  after  the 
final  subjugation  of  Wales  in  1282,  hardly  a  note  was  heard  for 
many  a  long  year.  The  ancient  patrons  of  literature  were  dead, 
and  the  country  had  not  yet  settled  down  to  the  steady  rule  of 
England.  Indeed,  the  conquest  of  Wales  effectively  put  an  end 
to  the  older  Welsh  poetry  of  that  type  which  we  noticed  in  the 
last  period.  These  older  bards  were  without  exception  subjects 
of  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  where  the  old  heroic  poetry  was 
still  popular,  and  when  the  power  of  these  princes  came  to  an 
end  the  old  poetry  too  ceased.  When  the  Welsh  muse  emerges 
again  from  the  darkness  of  thisitftcrval  she  is  no  longer  of  the 
North;  the  new  poets  are  drawn  from  the  Welshmen  of  the 
South,  a  land  which  had  practically  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  an 
independent  Wales  shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest,  of 
England.  We  find,  too,  that  the  poetry  which  poured  forth 
from  the  Welsh  bards  of  the  south  is  of  an  altogether  different 
type;  it  is  modern  in  all  its  essentials,  in  diction,  in  language, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  in  sentiment.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
infinitely  greater  difference  between  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  and 
Gruffydd  ab  yr  Ynad  Coch  than  there  is  between  him  and  any 
poet  writing  in  the  alliterative  metres  in  the  19th  century.  So 
that  we  must  suppose  that  at  the  time  when  the  poets  of  North 
Wales  still  sang  of  war  and  mead-drinking  in  a  style  and  diction 
that  was  an  inheritance  from  the  times  of  the  Gododin,  the  poets 
of  the  South,  unharassed  by  wars,  were  developing  a  new  poetry 
of  their  own,  a  poetry  that  had  relinquished  for  ever  the  Old 
Welsh  models  and  was  at  last  in  line  with  the  great  poetical 
movements  of  Europe.  And,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  of  these  poets  whose  works  are  accessible  to  us  are  in  the 
full  zenith  of  their  poetical  development,  we  must  believe  that 
their  work  is  the  consummation  of  a  period,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  must  have  had  a  long  line  of  predecessors  whose  works 
were  lost  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  loss  of  Welsh 
Independence  and  the  rise  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  These  men 
wrote,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  South  Wales,  a  country  which 
was  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Norman  lords,  who,  with  the  lapse 
of  years  and  the  rise  of  new  systems,  were  fast  becoming  Welsh. 


It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  die  poets  who  wrote  under  their 
patronage  should  show  unmistakable  traces  of  Norman  influence. 
Most  of  the  barons  still  spoke  French,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  be  well  versed  in  French  poetry.  The  poets 
followed  the  lead  of  their  patrons,  and  their  work  was  modelled 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  French  and  Provencal  poetry.  Nor 
does  this  account  altogether  for  the  wonderful  similarity  between 
Welsh  cyvyddau  and  other  poems  of  this  period  and  the  French 
lays;  we  must  remember  that  the  Welsh  poets  lived  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  the  troubadours  and  the 
trouveres  lived,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  same  environments 
should  produce  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  Provencal  alba  and 
the  French  aube,  the  serenade  and  other  forms,  became  wett 
known  in  South  Wales  and  were  of  course  read  by  the  Welsh 
poets.  We  find  continual  references  in  the  poets  to  "  books  of 
love  "  under  the  name  of  llyfr  Ofydd,  or  the  "  book  of  Ovid," 
and  a  reference  in  one  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym 's  poems  shows  con- 
clusively that  one  particular  Uyfr  Ofydd  was  a  work  of  the  French 
poet  Chrestien  dc  Troyes.  Indeed,  one  of  the  commonest  names 
among  the  poets  of  this  period — the  Ualai,1  or  love-messenger — 
may  be  a  Romance  word  borrowed  through  the  Norman-French 
from  the  Italian  GaleoUo,  originally  the  name  of  the  book  of  the 
loves  of  Galahaad,  but  afterwards  the  ordinary  word  for  a  go- 
between.  This  book  of  Galeotto,  by  the  way,  was  the  book 
which  taught  Paolo  and  Franccsca  da  Rimini,  in  Dante's  Diana 
Commcdia,  the  tragic  secret  of  love. 

Another  movement  also  was  favourable  to  the  rise  of  the  new 
Welsh  poetry.  The  iron  hand  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
the  censor  of  poetry  for  so  many  centuries,  was  slowly  relaxing 
its  grasp,  and  the  men  who  a  few  years  before  would  have  sung 
religious  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  now  laid  their  tributes  at  the  feet 
of  divine  womanhood  as  they  saw  it  in  the  Welsh  maidens  and 
matrons  living  among  them.  The  pale  queen  of  heaven  no  longer 
held  hearts  captive;  they  had  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
"  brow  that  was  as  the  snow  of  yesternight,"  and  "  the  cheeks 
that  were  like  the  passion-flower."  The  Iolo  MSS.  assert  that 
some  time  between  January  1327  and  November  1330  there  were 
held,  under  the  patronage  of  Ivor  Had,  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym's 
patron,  and  others,  the  three  Eisleddfodau  Dadeni,  or  the 
Eisteddfods  of  the  Revival  of  the  Muse,  to  reorganize  the  bards, 
and  to  set  in  order  all  matters  pertaining  to  Welsh  poetry.  The 
most  important  bards  who  are  reported  as  present  at  some  or  all 
of  these  meetings  were  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  Sion  Cent,  Rhys 
Goch  of  Eryri,  and  Iolo  Goch.  It  is  now,  however,  generally 
agreed  that  this  account  is  a  fabrication  and  that  the  date  of 
all  the  poets  is  later. 

Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  is  certainly  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Welsh  poets,  and  were  it  not  for  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  adequately  translating  his  cywyddau  he  would  rank  _  _  .,  ^ 
amongst  the  greatest  poets  of  medieval  times.  By  SlSfrm. 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  written  in  the 
metre  called  eyvrydd,  with  hcptasyilabic  lines  rhyming  in  couplets. 
It  was  he  who  imparted  so  much  lustre  to  this  metre  that  it 
became  the  vehicle  of  all  the  most  important  poetry  from  his 
time  to  the  19th  century,  and  he  is  generally  referred  to  by  his 
contemporaries  as  the  special  poet  of  the  cywydd — Dafydd 
gywydd  gurin,  "  Dafydd  of  the  wine-sweet  cywydd."  Most  of  his 
poems  deal  with  love  in  the  spirit  of  the  medieval  writers  of 
France  and  of  Provence,  but  with  this  very  important  difference, 
that  the  French  writers  must  base  their  reputation  on  their 
treatment  of  love  as  a  theme,  whereas  Dafydd's  claim  to  fame  is 
based  on  his  treatment  of  nature  and  of  out-door  life.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  love  is  only  a  conventional  peg  whereon  he  may 
hang  his  observations  on  nature,  and  Welsh  literature  may 
claim  the  distinction  of  having  had  its  Wordsworth  in  the  14th 
century.  His  treatment  of  nature  is  not  merely  realistic  and 
objective,  it  has  a  certain  quaint  and  elusive  symbolism  and  a 
subjectiveness  which  come  as  a  revelation  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  medieval  poetry  of  other  nations.    Many 

1  Another  derivation  of  this  word  ts  from  Had,  "  profit  '*  +  ha(.  a 
•uflfix  denoting  the  agent.  Others  derive  it  from  or  connect  it  witf> 
the  Irish  sled-. 
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of  the  poems  attributed  to  him  are  undoubtedly  die  work  of 
later  bands,  but  even  after  making  all  possible  deductions, 
there  is  still  an  infinite  variety  among  what  remains,  ranging 
as  his  poems  do  from  a  sturdy  denunciation  of  monkish  fraudu- 
lence  to  the  most  delicate  and  pathetic  recollections  of  departed 
joys-  He  has,  besides,  considerable  importance  as  a  teacher,  as 
when,  for  instance,  he  invites  the  nun  "  to  leave  her  watercress 
and  paternosters  of  Romish  monks,"  and  to  come  with  him 
"  to  the  cathedral  of  the  birch  to  listen  to  the  cuckoo's  sermons,1' 
for,  "  were  it  not  an  equally  worthy  deed  to  save  his  (Dafydd's) 
soul  in  the  birch-grove  as  to  do  so  by  following  the  ritual  of  Rome 
and  St  James  of  Compos tc I  la  "  ?  Even  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
is  beginning  to  repent  of  his  rash  and  merry  youth,  nature  has 
not  deserted  him,— the  very  tree  under  which  in  the  old  days 
he  used  to  meet  his  sweetheart  has  become  bent  and  withered 
in  sympathy  with  him.  Though  Pafydd  yields  not  the  palm 
to  any  poet  of  his  class  throughout  the  world,  and  though  his 
influence  is  still  a  potent  factor  in  the  literature  of  Wales,  we  are 
certain  of  hardly  a  single  fact  about  his  life.  He  flourished 
between  1340  and  1390.  His  works  were  published  in  London 
in  1789.  This  edition  was  reprinted  by  Ffoulkes  of  Liverpool 
in  1870.    See  L.  C.  Stern,  Zeilschr.f.  cell,  Phil,  vol  vii. 

Sion  Cent  was  chaplain  to  the  Scudamores  of  Kentchurch,  in 
Herefordshire,  and  though,  therefore,  in  orders,  was  a  most 
bitter  opponent  of  the  pretentious  and  the  evil  life  of  the  monks 
of  his  time.  All  his  writings  show  signs  of  the  influence  of  the 
moralists  of  the  middle  ages,  and  treat  of  religious  or  of  moral 
subjects.  His  poetry  is  strong  and  austere,  interfused  here  and 
there  with  the  most  biting  satire.  He  died  about  1400.  Like 
many  of  his  contemporaries,Dunbar, Villon,  Menot  and  Manrique, 
his  dominant  note  is  that  of  sadness  and  regret. 

Rhys  Goch  Eryri  had  a  sprightly  muse  which  deals  with 
fanciful  subjects.  His  themes  are  often  similar  to  those  of 
Dafydd  ab  Gwuym,  but  whereas  the  subject  of  Dafydd's  muse 
was  nature  and  his  treatment  universal,  Rhys  Goch's  are 
simply  natural  objects  which  he  treats  in  a  vigorous  but  narrow 
and  cold  manner. 

Iolo  Goch,  that  is,  Iorwerth  the  Red,  deserves  a  special 
mention  as  the  poet  who  voiced  the  aspirations  of  a  new  Wales 
when  Owen  Glyndwr  began  to  rise  into  power,  and  it  is  to  one 
of  his  poems  that  we  owe  a  most  minute  description  of  Sycharth, 
Owen  Glyndwr's  home.  His  poetry  is  slightly  more  archaic  in 
diction  than  that  of  his  contemporaries,  as  his  subject — war  and 
the  glory  of  Welsh  heroes — belonged  more  properly  to  the  age 
before  his  own.  In  one  very  striking  cywydd  composed  after 
Glyndwr's  downfall,  he  calls  upon  this  hero  to  come  again  and 
claim  his  own,  and  addresses  himself  fancifully  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  where  his  hero  may  be  in  hiding.  He  died  after 
1405,  and,  if  the  dates  generally  given  for  his  birth  be  even 
approximately  correct,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  prodigious  age 
(cf.  Cioeithiau  Iolo  Goch,  by  Charles  Ash  ton,  London,  1806).  . 

Rhys  Goch  ap  Rhiccert  claims  to  be  named  with  Dafydd  ab 
GwUym  as  a  writer  of  lyrics  in  praise  of  beautiful  women.  He 
has  one  advantage,  however,  over  his  more  famous  contemporary 
in  the  variety  of  his  metres.  The  musical  lilt  and  the  delicate 
workmanship  of  his  poems,  with  their  recurring  refrain,  give  him 
a  unique  position  among  his  medieval  contemporaries  as  the 
first  purely  lyrical  poet  His  fioreal  is  probably  a  little  later 
than  that  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  for  we  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  late  orthography  of  his  poems. 

Dafydd  Nanmor  is  chiefly  famous  for  two  exquisite  cywyddau, 
Cywydd  Marwnad  Merck,  or  Elegy  of  a  Maiden,  and  Cywydd  i 
waUl  Llio,  or  Cywydd  to  Llio's  Hair.  In  both  these  poems  he 
shows  elegance  rather  than  depth,  and  a  fancy  as  bold  as  that 
of  his  great  master  Dafydd.  In  the  first  of  these  cywyddau  his 
grief  is  so  great  that  he  wishes  that  he  were  but  the  shroud 
around  his  dead  sweetheart,  and,  in  the  second,  Llio  Rhydderch's 
golden  hair  over  her  white  brow  is  compared  to  the  refulgence  of 
lightning  over  the  fine  snow.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Rhys  Goch  Eryri,  but  there  are  many  facts  to 
warrant  a  supposition  that  he  lived  much  later,  even  as  late 
••149a 


Lrvweryn  Goch  ap  Meurig  Htm  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  Marwnad  Ueucu  Uwyd,  an  elegy  which  is 
far  more  convincing  in  its  sincerity  than  Dafydd  Nanmor's 
cywydd.  Few  of  his  compositions  are  extant,  but  the  one 
already  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  poets  of  the  period.  He  lived  approximately  from  1330 
to  1300. 

The  other  poets  of  this  period  who  deserve  some  mention 
are  Dafydd  Ddu  o  Hiraddug,  who  wrote  poems  on  religious 
subjects,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  translated  part  of  the 
OJicium  Beatat  Maria*  into  Welsh;  Gruffydd  Grug,  between 
whom  and  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  a  most  fierce  poetic  quarrel  raged, 
but  who  is  the  author  of  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  opponent; 
Gruffydd  Iiwyd  ab  Dafydd,  who  was  the  poet  of  Owen  Glyndwr 
and  whose  cywydd  in  praise  of  his  patron  is  one  of  the  best  of 
that  type;  Hywel  Swrdwal  and  Gwilym  ab  Ieuan  Hen. 

5.  The  Silver  Age  of  the  Cywydd,  1440-1550  —The  insurrection 
of  Owen  Glyndwr,  though  originally  the  result  of  a  private 
quarrel,'  was  the  general  revolt  of  a  nation  against  the  con- 
querors whom  it  hated,  and  the  English  king  knew  well  enough 
•that  the  discontent  with  his  rule  was  fanned  by  the  older  and 
more  national  Welsh  institutions,  and  by  none  more  than  by 
the  system  of  wandering  bards.  The  conditions  which  had  given 
rise  to  this  system  were  fast  dying  out,  but  the  noblemen,  who 
fortunately  were  still  intensely  Welsh,  were  loth  to  give  up  their 
family  bards,  and  the  bards  themselves,  never  a  too  industrious 
class,  were  too  glad  of  their  freedom  and  easy  life  to  turn  to  more 
profitable  work.  We  find,  therefore,  that  a  law  was  passed  in 
1403,  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  prohibiting  bards 
"and  other  vagrants"  from  exercising  their  profession  in 
Gwynedd  or  North  Wales.  This  law,  however,  like  its  pre- 
decessor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  failed  utterly  in  its  purpose. 
By  prohibiting  the  Welsh  noblemen  from  giving  their  patronage 
to  the  bards,  and,  therefore,  from  distinguishing  between  the  real 
bards  and  the  mendicant  rhymesters,  this  law  took  away  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  latter  class,  with  the  result  that  by 
about  1450  they  had  become  a  pest  to  the  country.  About 
that  time  there  flourished  a  poet  called  Llawdden,  who,  noticing 
the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  poetry  in  Wales,  induced  his 
kinsman,  Gruffydd  ab  Nicolas,  a  nobleman  living  in  Y  Dre- 
newydd  (Newtown),  to  petition  Henry  VI.  for  permission  to  hold 
an  eisteddfod  similar  in  purpose  to  the  three  Eisteddfodau 
Dadeni  of  the  last  period.  This  famous  eisteddfod  ^^^g^ 
was  held  at  Caerfyrddin  (Carmarthen)  in  1451,  and  ^ySu 
shortly  before  the  actual  eisteddfod  was  held  a 
"statute"  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Llawdden, 
regulating  the  different  orders  of  bards  and  musicians  and  setting 
in  order  the  cynghaneddum  a  mesurau,  the  different  kinds  of 
alliterative  verse  to  be  presented  to  the  assembled  bards  at  the 
meeting.  Among  those  present  at  that  eisteddfod  the  most 
distinguished  was  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd,  who  then  made  famous 
the  dictum  that  the  purpose  of  an  eisteddfod  was  "  to  bring  to 
mind  the  past,  to  consider  the  present,  and  to  deliberate  about  the 
future."  He,  therefore,  proposed  emendations  in  "  the  rules  of 
Welsh  verse,'1  making  them  more  strict,  so  as  to  keep  the  un- 
learned rhymesters  from  the  privileged  bardic  class.  This 
measure  had  a  most  important  effect  on  Welsh  literature.  It 
effectively  put  an  end  to  the  charming  spontaneity  which 
distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  by  introducing  an  arbitrary  set  of  rules 
gave  an  artificial  tone  to  almost  all  the  poetry  of  the  next  two 
hundred  years.  It  had,  indeed,  exaotfy  the  same  retarding  effect 
on  Welsh  poetry  as  the  Unities  had  on  the  French  drama.  So 
that,  whereas  the  poems  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  though  written 
in  the  difficult  alliterative  metres,  are  nearly  all  light  and  have 
a  sweet  lyrical  re-echo,  the  poetry  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd  and 
his  successors  is  often  heavy  and  nearly  always  artificial.  After 
making,  however,  all  these  deductions,  it  is  a  debatable  point 
whether  the  hard  and  fast  rules  which  now  regulated  Welsh 
poetry  did  not  eventually  justify  their  existence.  They  have 
helped,  by  inciting  to  carefulness,  to  keep  the  idiom  and  the 
language  pure  and  undefined,  and  to  this  day  style  in  Welsh 
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poetry  is  not  necessarily  a  striving  after  the  uncommon  as  it 
too  often  is  in  English. 

There  are  some  poets  included  in  this  period  who  belong  more 
properly  to  the  last,  but  even  these  show  signs  of  the  attempt  at 
correctness  and  distinction  which  was  supplanting  the  old 
simplicity.  Ieuan  ap  Rhydderch  ab  Ieuan  Llwyd,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  brother  of  the  Llio  Rhydderch  of  Dafydd 
Nanmor's  poem,  is  the  author  of  some  cywyddau  and  other 
poems  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  the  structure  of  which  shows 
great  skill  accompanied  by  force  and  clearness.  He  flourished 
about  1425.  Dafydd  ab  Meredydd  ap  Tudur,  who  flourished 
about  1420,  is  the  author  of  a  cywydd  "  to  Our  Saviour." 
About  the  same  time  lived  Rhys  Nanmor,  Ieuan  Gethin  ab 
Ieuan,  and  Ieuan  Llwyd  ab  Gwilym.  Among  the  earliest  of  the 
poets  who  belong  properly  to  this  period  is  Meredydd  ap  Rhys, 
whose  cywyddau  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  generality  of  poems 
written  in  these  years.  Among  the  most  famous  of  his  works 
is  a  cywydd  "  begging  for  a  fishing-net,'1  and  another  giving 
thanks  for  the  same.  We  shall  find  that  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  able  to  write  long  and  interesting  poems  on 
such  seemingly  dry  and  uninteresting  subjects,  but  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  anything  beyond  good  verse  in  sucji  compositions. 
Of  poetry,  as  generally  understood,  there  is  none. 

The  commanding  figure  in  this  period  is,  of  course,  Dafydd 
ab  Edmwnd,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Meredydd  ap  Rhys.  He 
_  .  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  his  contemporaries 

4dmwm£  **  Dafydd  *°  Gwilym  does  to  his,  and  to  strain  an 
analogy,  we  might  say  that  as  Dryden  was  to  Milton, 
so  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd  was  to  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  He  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  greatest  poet  that  North 
Wales  had  ever  produced,  and  some  would  set  him  up  as  a  rival 
even  to  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  himself.  He  would  probably 
have  produced  much  greater  poetry  had  he  understood  that  the 
cywydd  and  the  other  metres  were  strait  and  shackled  enough 
without  the  cymeriadau  and  other  devices  which  he  introduced, 
or  at  least  sanctioned  and  made  popular.  He  begins  many  of 
his  cywyddau  and  odes  with  the  same  letter;  he  is  the  chief 
among  Welsh  formalists,  but  in  spite  of  his  self-imposed  restric- 
tions he  is  a  great  poet  also.  His  most  famous  poems  are  three 
Cywyddau  Merck  or  "  Poems  to  a  Lady,"  and  his  Cywydd  i  Wallt 
Merck,  "  cywydd  to  a  lady's  hair."  He  is  the  author  of  the 
lines  already  quoted:  "  thy  brow,"  he  sings,  "  is  as  the  snow  of 
yesternight,  and  thy  cheeks  like  a  shower  of  coses."  He  died 
about  1480.  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd 's  disciples  were  Gutyn  Owain 
and  Tudur  Aled,  who  was  also  his  nephew.  Gutyn  Owain  lived 
between  1420  and  1500,  and  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  by 
the  king's  commissioners  to  trace,  or  perhaps  to  manu- 
facture, the  Welsh  pedigree  of  Henry  VII.  He  belonged  entirely 
to  the  school  inaugurated  by  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd,  and  though 
he  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  imagination,  the  highest  distinc- 
tion of  his  verse  is  its  intricacy  of  form  and  very  often  the 
felicity  of  his  couplets. 

Just  as  the  rise  of  Owen  Glyndwr  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  had  given  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  interest  to  poetry, 
so  in  1485,  when  Henry  VII.— the  "  little  bull "  as  he  is  called 
by  the  poets — ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a  particular  kind 
of  poetry  called  brud,  half  history  and  half  prophecy,  became 
popular,  and  we  have  fa  the  manuscripts  much  writing  of  this 
description,  a  good  deal  of  it  worthless  as  poetry.  Occasionally, 
however,  some  of  these  "  bruts  "  may  claim  to  be  called  poetry, 
especially  the  compositions  of  Robin  Ddu  o  Fon,  who  wrote 
poems  in  praise  of  the  Tudors  and  hailed  them  as  the  deliverers 
of  the  nation,  even  before  Henry  VTL  had  landed  in  England, 
and  Dafydd  Llwyd  ab  Llywelyn,  whose  works  deserve  to  be 
much  better  known  than  they  are  at  present  One  of  the  best 
cywyddau  among  his  works  is  the  "  Address  to  the  Raven,"  to 
whom  he  promises  a  right  royal  feast  when  the  hero  whom  afl 
Wales  is  expecting  has  met  bis  royal  enemy.  Tudur  Aled,  too, 
was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Henry  VII.  and  wrote  many  cywyddau 
in  praise  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  the  great  champion  of  Henry's 
cause  in  South  Wales.  He  Is  also  famous  as  having  supplemented 
and  made  a  new  rectnsian  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd's  rules  of 


poetry  in  the  eisteddfod  held  at  Caerwys  in  1524.  Tudur  Aled 
has  always  been  more  widely  known  In  Wales  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  earlier  poets  except  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  quotability  and  aententiousness  of  his  couplets. 
There  is  a  certain  refreshing  dryness  about  his  poetry  which 
partly  makes  up  for  his  want  of  imagination.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  poets  of  this  century  is  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  who  lived 
between  1410  and  1400.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  was 
a  zealous  Lancastrian,  and  his  bitterest  enemies  were  the  men 
of  Chester,  who  had  treated  him  scurvily  while  he  was  there  in 
hiding,  and  his  modi,  satirizing  the  men  of  that  city,  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  compositions  in  the  language.  Indeed,  among 
so  many  cywyddau  of  this  period  in  conventional  praise  of 
different  patrons,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  find  such  an  outburst 
of  sincere  personal  feeling,  boldly  and  fiercely  expressed.  He 
wrote  an  awdl  also  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Henry  VII.  Most 
of  his  work,  however,  consists  of  cywyddau  mawt— praise  of 
patrons — containing  weary  and  unpoetical  pedigrees.  Gruff ydd 
Hiraethog,  who  flourished  about  1540,  was  a  disciple  of  Tudur 
Aled.  A  fierce  poetical  dispute  raged  between  him  and  Sion 
Brwynog  of  Anglesey,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  his.  About 
this  time  there  were  many  poets  in  Wales  who  were  imitators 
of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  and  who  did  not  follow  implicitly  the 
lead  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd,  like  those  whom  we  have  mentioned. 
Much  of  their  poetry  is  feeble,  but  Bedo  Brwynllysg  especially 
stands  out  from  among  the  rest,  and  his  poetry,  though  highly 
imitative  and  often  over  fanciful,  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
the  genealogical  poems  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  and  others.  In  the 
same  way  the  only  poem  of  any  merit  of  Ieuan  Denlwyn  printed 
in  the  Gorchestion  is  written  in  this  imitative  strain.  Other  poets 
of  the  middle  of  this  period  are  Deio  ap  kuan  Du,  Iorwerth 
Fynglwyd,  Lewys  Morgan  wg,  Ieuan  Brydydd  Hir,  and  Tudur 
Penllyn,  who  wrote  a  superb  cywydd  to  Dafydd  ab  Siencyn,  the 
outlaw. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  we  begin  to  breathe  a  literary 
atmosphere  that  is  gradually  but  surely  changing,— it  is  the 
change  from  the  misty  Wales  of  Roman  Catholic  times  to  the 
modern  Wales  after  the  Reformation.  The  poetical  incoherencies 
of  the  old  metres  and  the  tricks  of  fancy  of  the  old  stylists 
occasionally  form  a  somewhat  incongruous  dress  for  the  thoughts 
of  later  poets.  The  old  spirit  and  the  glamour  were  gradually 
wearing  away,  only  to  be  momentarily  revived  in  the  poetry 
of  Goronwy  Owen,  nearly  two  centuries  later.  Two  or  three 
figures,  indeed,  stand  out  prominently  during  these  years, 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  bards  ordained  penceirddiaid 
(master-poets)  in  the  second  Caerwys  Eisteddfod  held  in  1568, 
viz.  William  Llyn,  William  Cynwal,  Sion  Tudur,  and  Sion 
Phylip.  William  Llyn  (1530?-!  580)  was  a  pupil  of  Gruffydd 
Hiraethog.  His  complicated  awdlau  are  marvels  of  ingenuity, 
but  many  of  them  are  on  that  very  account  almost  unintelligible. 
He  was,  however,  a  complete  master  of  the  cywydd,  in  which 
he  sometimes  displays  a  sense  of  style  and  a  sweetness  of  imagery 
allied  to  a  melodiousness  of  language  unequalled  by  the  other 
poets  of  the  period.  His  best-known  work  is  the  famous  marttmad 
to  his  master,  Gruffydd  Hiraethog.  Sion  Tudur  (d.  1602),  also  a 
disciple  of  G.  Hiraethog,  was  connected  in  some  capacity  or  other 
with  the  cathedral  at  St  Asaph.  He  is  a  realist,  and  delights  in 
giving  vivid  word  pictures  in  a  less  fanciful  strain  than  Ins  pre* 
decessors.  Sion  Phylip  (1543-1620)  wrote  a  famous  marwnad 
to  his  father  and  a  cywydd  "  to  a  sea-gull,"  which  is  a  superb 
piece  of  nature-painting  in  the  style  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym. 
While  dealing  with  this  second  Eisteddfod  at  Caerwys,  we  may 
note  that  Simwnt  Fychan's  u  Laws  of  Poetry  '*  were  accepted 
at  this  festival. 

Two  poets  of  this  period,  whom  an  English  writer  describes 
a  "  the  two  filthy  Welshmen  who  first  smoked  publicly  in  the 
streets,"  were  captains  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  navy,  viz.  Thomas 
Prys  (d.  1634)  of  Pias  1*1  yn,  and  William  Myddleton  (1556- 
x6ai),  called  m  Welsh  Gwilym  CanoMref.  The  former  wrote, 
among  other  things,  humorous  cywyddau  descriptive  df  life  Hi 
London  and  in  the  English  navy  of  those  days,  in  a  style  whkh 
was  afterwards  attempted  by  Lewys  Morys.    The  work  ef 
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Myddfeton,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (1603)  into  Welsh  cywydd  metre,  a  difficult  and  profitless 
experiment. 

With  Edmwnd  Prys  (1541-1624),  the  famous  archdeacon  of 
Merioneth,  we  come  to  distiactly  modern  times.  He  is  hardly 
a  great  poet,  if  we  judge  him  by  the  canons  which  are  now 
popular.  His  gift  was  a  gift  of  terse  and  biting  statement,  and 
his  cywyddau  on  the  whole  have  more  of  literary  than  of  poetical 
merit.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  and  his  works  are  full 
of  scholastic  and  often  difficult  allusions.  His  most  famous 
cywyddau  are  those  written  in  the  literary  quarrel  between  him 
and  Wiliam  Cynwal.  "  Wiliam  Cynwal,"  says  Goronwy  Owen, 
"  though  the  greater  poet,  was  like  a  man  fighting  with  bare  fists 
against  complete  armour,"  and  it  may  be  freely  granted  that  in 
this,  the  most  famous  quarrel  in  Welsh  literature,  the  palm  of 
victory  rested  with  the  contentious  old  ecclesiastic.  We  shall 
deal  with  the  rest  of  Edmwnd  Prys's  literary  work  in  the  section 
on  the  rise  of  popular  poetry. 

Here  the  age  of  the  cywydd  and  the  awdl,  as  the  chief  forms  of 
verse,  ends.  They  appear  again  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  but 
as  aliens  among  a  nation  that  no  longer  paid  them  homage. 
The  distinctly  Welsh  fashion  in  song  was  dying  out. 

6.  Prose,  1350-1750. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
Welsh  literature  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  prose  between 
1300  and  1550.  The  genius  of  the  people  has  always  been  an 
eminently  poetical  and  imaginative  one,  and  the  history  of 
Wales,  politically  and  socially,  has  always  been  a.  fitter  smbject 
for  poetry  than  for  prose.  During  this  period,  Wales  enjoyed  a 
rest  from  propagandists  and  revolutionaries  which  has  seldom 
been  the  happy  lot  of  any  other  nation— they  lay  content  with 
their  own  old  traditions,  acquiescing  proudly  in  their  Separation 
from  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  their  aloofness  from  all 
the  movements  which  shook  England  and  the  continent  during 
those  years.  Dynasties  came  and  went,  one  religion  ousted 
another  religion,  a  new  learning  exposed  the  absurdities  of  the 
old,  but  the  Welsh,  among  their  hills,  knew  nothing  of  it;  and 
when  new  ideas  began  to  brood  over  the  consciousness  of  the 
nation,  they  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  providing  new  subjects 
for  cywyddau.  The  Peasant  Revolt,  for  instance,  had  but  little 
effect  on  Welsh  history,  its  most  important  contribution  to  the 
heritage  of  the  nation  being  Iolo  Goch's  superb  "  Cywydd  to  the 
Labourer."  Even  the  Reformation,  which  helped  to  change  the 
whole  fabric  of  English  literature,  had  little  effect  on  that  of 
Wales,  and  the  age  of  the  cywydd  dragged  out  wearily  its  last 
years  without  experiencing  the  slightest  quickening  front  the 
great  movement  which  was  remaking  Europe.  Hardly  a  prophet 
or  reactionary  raised  his.  voice  in  defence  or  condemnation,  and 
the  Welsh  went  on  serenely  making  and  reading  poetry.  The  two 
political  movements  in  which  Wales  was  really  interested,  the 
revolt  of  Glyndwr  and  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  paid  their 
tribute  to  its  poetry  alone,  and  both  enterprises  had  sufficient  of 
romance  in  them  to  repel  the  historian  and  to  capture  the  poet. 
Naturally,  therefore,  we  have  no  prose  in  this  period,  because 
there  was  no  cause  strong  enough  to  produce  it.  What  prose 
the  nation  required  they  found  in  the*  tales  of  romance,  in  the 
legends  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  and  the  -Grail,  and,  as  for 
pedigrees  and  history,  were  they  not  written  in  the  cywyddau  of 
the  poets? 

The  little  prose  that  was  produced  during  this  period  (1300- 
1550)  was  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  It  was  simply  an  exercise 
in  long  sentences  and  in  curiously  built  compounds,  and  therefore 
more  nearly  allied  to  poetry.  It  generally  took  the  form  of  dewis* 
belhau,  a  list  of  the  "  choice  things  "  of  such  and  such  a  person, 
or  of  the  later  triads  (lrioedd)}  which,  starting  from  an  ancient 
nucleus,  gradually  grew  till,  at  the  present  day,  Wales  has  a 
gnomic  literature  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its  prose. 
Modem  Welsh  prose,  however,  is  only  very  indirectly  connected 
with  these  compositions.  It  is  almost  altogether  a  product  of  the 
Biblical  literature  which  began  to  appear  after  the  Reformation, 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  give  here  the  main  facts  and  dates  in  its 
development.  The  .first  Welsh  book  was  printed  in  1546.  It 
consisted  of  extracts  in  Welsh  from  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer 


Book,  and  a  calendar.  The  author  was  Sir  John  Prys  (1502- 
1 555).  The  most  important  name  in  the  early  part  of  this  period 
is  William  Salesbury  (1520?-! 600?).  His  chief  books  were, 
A  Dictionary  in  Englyshe  and  Wets  he  (printed  in  1547,  and  pub- 
lished in  facsimile  reprint  by  the  Cymmrodorion  Society), 
Kynmher  Uith  a  Ban  (1551),  the  Prayer  Book  in  Welsh  (1567), 
and  the  most  important  of  all  his  works,  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  (1567).  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  of  the  impetus  which  William  Salesbury 
gave  to  Welsh  prose,  but  it  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  his 
great  work  was  marred  by  many  defects.  He  had  a  theory  that 
Welsh  ought  to  be  written  as  much  like  Latin  as  possible,  and 
the  result  is  that  his  language  is  vtry  poor  Welsh,  both  in  spelling 
and  idiom;  it  is  an  artificial  dialect.  It  is  a  striking  testimony, 
however,  to  his  influence  that  many  of  the  constructions  and 
words  which  he  manufactured  are  found  to  this  day  in  correct 
literary  Welsh. 

In  1567  was  pubhahed  a  Welsh  Grammar  by  Dr  Gruffydd 
Roberts,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  living  at  Milan  (reprinted  m 
facsimile,  Paris,  1883),  and  in  1583,  under  the  direction  of  Dr 
Rhosier  Smyth,  his  Drych  CrisHonogawl  was  published  at  Rouen. 
Many  other  important  Welsh  books  were  produced  during  these 
years,  but  the  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  subsequent  literature  of  Wales  was  the 
translation  of  the  Welsh  Bible  (1588)  by  Dr  William  Morgan 
(1547  ?-ioo4>,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  arid  afterwards  of  St  Asaph. 
The  Authorized  Version  (1620)  now  in  use  is  a  revision  of  this 
work  by  Dr  Richard  Parry,  bishop  of  St  Asaph  (1 560-1623). 
In  1502  the  Welsh  Grammar  of  Sfon  Dafydd  Rh?s  (1534-1609) 
was  published—a  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  language  and  on 
the  rules  of  Welsh  poetry.  It  was  followed  in  162 1  by  the  Welsh 
Grammar,  and  in  163  2  by  the  Welsh  Dictionary  of  Dr  John  Da  vies 
o  Fallwyd  (i570?-i644). 

There  are  two  prose  compositions  which  stand  entirely  by 
themselves  in  this  period  of  Bibles  and  grammars — the  History 
of  Ellis  Gruffydd,  and  Morris  KyfiWs  Dejyniad  y  Ffydd.  The 
former  was  a  soldier  in  the  English  army  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  wrote -a  long  history  of  England  from  the 
earliest  times  to  his  own  day.  This  document,  which  has  never 
been  published,  and  which  lies  hidden  away  among  the  Mostyn 
MSS.,  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  original  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  author's  contemporaries,  and  it  sheds  corf 
siderable  light  on  the  inner  life  of  the  court  and  the  army.  It  is 
written  in  a  delightfully  easy  style,  contrasting  favourably  with 
the  stiff  diction  of  this  period  of  translations.  The  work  of 
Morris  Kyffin  (1555  Ni 598?)  which  we  have  mentioned  is  a 
translation  of  Bishop  Jewel's  Apologia  Ecdesiae  Anglicanae 
(1562)  and  was  published  in  1595.  This  work  is  the  first  piece 
of  modern.  Welsh  prose  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
written  in  the  rich  idiom  of  the  spoken  Welsh.  It  is  a  precursor' 
of  many  other  books  of  its  kind,  a  long  series  culminating  in 
the  immortal  Bardd  Cwsc.  In  this  sense  Morris  Kyffin  may 
with  perfect  justice  be  hailed  as  the  father  of  modern  Welsh 
prose. 

Most  of  the  works  which  were  afterwards  written  In  the  strong 
idiomatic  Welsh  of  Morris  Kyffin  Were  on  religious,  subjects,  and 
many  of  them  were  translated  from  the  English.  The  first  was 
Ymarfer  0  Dduwioldeb  (1630)  by  Rowland  Vychan  o  Gaergai  (a 
translation  of  Bailey's  Practice  of  Piety),  which  was  followed  in 
1632  by  Dr  John  Davies's  Llyfr  y  Resolution,  and  In  1666  by 
Hones  y  Ffydd  Ddiffuani  (A  History  of  the  True  Faith)  by 
Charles  Edwards.  AU  these  authors  and  many  of  their  successors 
were  strong  adherents  of  the  Established  ChuTch,  whkh  was  then 
intensely  Welsh  m  sentiment.  But  m  the  midst  of  these  church- 
men, a  flame-bearer  of  dissent  appeared — Morgan  Llwyd  o 
Wynedd,  who  published  in  1653  "  a  mystery  to  be  understood 
of  some,  and  scorned  of  others  "—Uyfr  y  Tri  Aderyn  (The  Book 
of  the  Three  Birds).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  between 
the  eagle  (Cromwell),  the  dove  (Dissent)  and  the  raven  (the 
Established  Church).  This  book  is  certainly  the  most  important 
original  composition  pubhahed  during  the  17th  century,  and  to 
Una  day  remains  one  of  the  wMely^raad  classics  of  the  WelaV 
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tongue.  Morgan  Iiwyd  wrote  many  other  boohs  in  Walsh  and 
English,  all  more  or  lest  in  the  vein  of  the  first  book. 

During  the  remaining  yean  of  this  period,  the  proae  output 
of  the  Welsh  press  consisted  mainly  of  devotional  books,  written 
or  translated  for  or  at  the  instigation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  Established  Church,  with  the  help  of 
this  society,  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  lighten  the  darkness  of 
Wales  by  publishing  books  of  this  description,  and  it  is  mainly 
due  to  its  exertions  that  the  lamp  of  Welsh  prose  was  kept 
burning  during  these  years.  Among  the  clergy  who  produced 
books  of  this  description  were  Edward  Samuel  (1674-1748), 
who  published  among  other  works  HoU  Ddylodxwjdd  Dyn,  a 
translation  of  Tks  Whok  Duty  of  Man  (1718)!  Moses  Williams 
(1684-1742),  a  most  diligent  searcher  into  Welsh  MSS.  and 
translator;  Griffith  Jones  of  Uanddowror  (1683-1761),  the  father 
of  Welsh  popular  education;  Iago  ab  Dewi  (1644  ^1722)  and 
Theophilus  Evans  (1604-1769),  the  famous  author  of  Drych  y 
Prif  Oesoedd  (1716  and  1740).  This  book,  like  Uyfr  y  Tri 
A&eryn  and  Y  Bardd  Owe,  has  an  established  position  lor  all 
time  in  the  annals  of  Welsh  literature. 

We  come  now  to  the  greatest  of  all  Welsh  prose  writers, 
Ellis  Wyn  o  Lasynys  (167 1-1734).  His  first  work  was  a 
translation  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  under  the  title  of 
RJuol  Buchedd  Sanctaidd  (1701).  His  next  work  was  the 
immortal  Gwdodigoetkau  y  Bardd  Cwsc  (1703).  The  founda- 
tion of  this  work  was  L'Estrange's  translation  of  the  Suomos 
of  the  Spaniard  Quevedo.  Ellis  Wyn  has  certainly  followed 
his  original  closely,  even  as  Shakespeare  followed  his,  but  by 
his  inimitable  magic  he  has  transmuted  the  characters  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Spaniard  into  Welsh  characters  and  scenery  of 
the  17th  century.  No  writer  before  or  after  him  has  used  the 
Welsh  language  with  such  force  and  skill,  and  he  will  ever 
remain  the  stylist  whom  all  Welsh  writers  will  strive  to  imitate. 
The  magic  of  hia  work  has  endowed  the  st*tdy  idiom  of  Gwynedd 
with  such  glamour  that  it  has  now  become  the  standard  idiom 
Of  Welsh  prose.    See  Stern,  Z.  /.  cell.  PhU.  iii.  165  ff. 

7.  Tks  'Rise  of  Popular  Poetry,  1600-1750." When  Henry 
VII.  ascended  the  throne,  the  old  hostility  of  the  Welsh 
towards  the  English  disappeared.  They  had  realized  their 
wildest  hope,  that  of  seeing  a  Welshman  wearing  "  the  crown  of 
London."  '  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Welsh  gentry  began  to  look  towards  England  for  recognition 
and  preferment,  and  their  interest  in  tljeir  own  little  country 
necessarily  began  to  wane.  The  result  was  that  the  traditional 
patrons  of  the  Welsh  muse  could  no  longer  understand  the 
language  of  the  poets,  and  the  poets  were  forced  to  seek  some 
more  profitable  employment.  Besides,  the  old'conditions  were 
changing;  the  medieval  traditions  were  indeed  dying  hard, 
but  it  gradually  and  imperceptibly  came  about  that  the  poets  of 
the  older  school  had  no  audience.  The  only  poets  who  still 
followed  the  old  traditions  were  the  rich  farmers  who  "  sang 
on  their  own  land/'  as  the  Welsh  phrase  goes.  A  new  school, 
however,  was  rising.  The  nation  at  large  had  a  vast  Store  of 
folk-poetry,  full  of  all  the  poetical  characteristics  of  the  Celt, 
and  it  was  this  very  poetry,  despised  as  it  was,  that  became 
ultimately  the  groundwork  of  the  new  literature. 

The  first  landmark  in  this  new  development  was  the  publica- 
tion in  1621  of  Edmwnd  Prys's  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
(followed  by  later  editions  in  1628, 1630, 1638  and  1648),  and  of 
the  first  poem  of  the  Welshmen's  Candle  (CannmyU  y  Cymry) 
of  Rhys  Pritchard,  vicar  of  Llandovery  (1569-1644).  This  was 
published  in  1646.  These  works  were  not  written  in  the  old 
metres  peculiar  to  Wales,  but  in  the  tree  metres,  like  those  of 
English  poetry.  The  former  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  these  Psalms  were  about  the  first  metrical  hymns  in  use. 
Tbey  are  often  rugged  and  uncouth,  but  many  of  the  verses- 
such  as  the  83rd  Psalm — have  a  haunting  melody  of  their  own, 
which  grips  the  mind  once  and  for  ever.  The  second  work,  the 
first  complete  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1672,  consisted 
of  moral  verses  in  the  metres  of  the  old  folk-songs  {PomlHon 
Tdyn),  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  was  the  "  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  "  of  the  common  people.    Many  other  poets  of  the 


early  part  of  this  period  wrote  in  these  metres,  such  as  Edward 
Dafydd  o  Fargam  (fl.  1640),  Rowland  Fychan,  Morgan  Llwyd  o 
Wynedd  and  William  Phylip  (d.  1669).  Poetry  in  the  free 
metres,  however,  was  generally  very  crude,  until  it  was  given 
a  new  dignity  by  the  greatest  poet  of  the  period,  Huw  Moms  o 
Boot  y  Meibion  (1622-1709).  Most  of  bis  earlier  compositions, 
which  are  among  his  best,  and  which  were  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  cavalier  poetry  of  England,  are  love  poems,  perfect 
marvels  of  felicitous  ingenuity  and  sweetness.  He  fixed  the 
poetic  canons  of  the  free  metres,  and  made  what  was  before 
homely  and  uncouth,  courtly  and  dignified.  He  wrote  a  cywydd 
marmmad  to  his  contemporary,  Edward  Moras  o'r  Perth!  LI wy dion 
(d.  1689),  who  was  also  a  poet  of  considerable  merit.  Most  of 
his  work  is  composed  of  "  moral  pieces  "  and  carols.  Other 
poets  of  the  period  were  Sion  Dafydd  Las  (1650-1691),  who  was 
among  the  last  of  the  family  bards,  and  Dafydd  Jones  o  Drefriw 
(fl.  1750)?  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  comes  Lewys  Morys 
(1700-1765).  His  poetry  alone  does  not  seem  to  warrant  his 
fame,  but  he  was  the  creator  of  a  new  period,  the  inspirer  and 
the  patron  of  Goronwy  Owen.  According  to  the  lights  of  the 
18th  century,  he  was,  like  his  brothers  Richard  and  William, 
a  scholar.  His  poetry,  except  a  few  well-known  pieces,  will 
never  be  popular,  because  it  does  not  conform  to  modern  canons 
of  taste.  His  greatest  merit  is  that  he  wrote  the  popular  poetry 
then  in  vogue  with  a  scholar's  elegance. 

8.  The  Revival,  1750-1830.— The  two  leading  figures  m  this 
period  are  Goronwy  Owen  (1722-1769)  and  William  Williams, 
Pantyceryn  (17 17-1 791).  Goronwy  Owen  wrote  all  his  poetry 
in  the  cyngkanodd,  and  his  work  gave  the  old  metres  a  new  life. 
He  raised  them  from  the  neglect  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
and  caused  them  to  be,  till  this  day,  the  vehicle  of  half  the  poetical 
thought  of  Wales.  But  he  was  in  no  way  a  representative  of 
his  age;  he,  Hke  Milton,  sang  among  a  crowd  of  inferior  poets 
thesnes  quite  detached  from  the  life  of  his  time,  so  that  he  also, 
like  his  English  brother,  lacks  "  human  interest-"  After  Dafydd 
ab  Gwflym,  he  is  the  greatest  poet  who  sang  in  the  old  metres, 
and  the  influence  of  his  correct  and  fastidious  muse  remains  *o 
this  day.  William  Williams,  however,  wrote  in  the  free  metres  in 
a  way  that  was  astoundingly  fresh.  It  fa  not  enough  to  say  of 
him  that  he  was  a  hymnologist;  he  is  much  more,  he  is  the 
national  poet  of  Wales.  He  had  certainly  the  loftiest  imagina- 
tion of  all  the  poets  of  five  centuries,  and  his  influence  on  the 
Welsh  people  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  his 
idiom  and  dialect  has  fixed  itself  indelibly  on  modern  literary 
Welsh.  Besides  the  hymns,  he  wrote  a  religious  epic,  Tkev- 
MtMpkus,  which  is  to  this  day  the  national  epic  of  evangelical 
Wales.  Even  as  Goronwy  Owen  is  the  father  of  modern  Welsh 
poetry  in  the  old  metres,  so  William  Williams  is  the  great  fountain- 
head  of  the  free  metres,  because  he  set  aflame  the  imagination 
of  every  poet  that  succeeded  him.  With  two  such  pioneers,  it  is 
natural  that  the  rest  of  this  period  should  contain  many  great 
names.  Thomas  Edwards  (Twm  o'r  Nant)  (1739-1810)  has 
been  called  by  an  unwarrantably  bold  hyperbole,  "  the  Welsh 
Shakespeare."  Most  of  his  works  are  interludes  and  ballads, 
and  he  used  to  be  very  popular  with  the  common  people;  he 
is,  to  this  day,  probably  the  oftenest  quoted  of  all  the  Welsh 
poets.  William  Wynn,  rector  of  LUngynhafa]  (1704-1760), 
is  the  author  of  a  "  Cywydd  of  the  Great  Judgment,"  which 
bears  comparison  with  Goronwy  Owen's  masterpiece.  Evan 
Evans  (Ieuan  Brydydd  Hir)  (1731-1789)  was  famous  both  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  scholar  and  antiquarian.  Edward  Rhisiirt 
(1 714-1777),  the  schoolmaster  of  Ystradmeurig,  was  a  scholar 
and  a  writer  of  pastorals  in  the  manner  of  Theocritus.  Most 
of  the  other  poets  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  this  period 
—Dafydd  Ddu  Eryri  (1760-1822),  Gwallter  Mechain  (1761- 
1849),  Robert  ab  Gwilym  Ddu  (1767-1850),  Dafydd  Ionawr 
(1751-1827),  Dewi  Wyn  o  Eifion  (1 784-1841) — were  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  Eisteddfod,  which  began  to  increase 
in  influence  during  this  period  until  it  has  become  to-day  the 
national  festival.  They  all  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  cynghantdd, 
and  the  work  of  nearly  all  of  them  b  marked  by  correctness 
rather  than  by  poetical  Inspiration. 
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p.  Prm  alter  iSjo. — In  the  preceding  period*,  w 
that  Webb  pmsi,  though  abundant  in  quuitlly, 
narrow  wage.     Few  writer*  row  above  theological 
or  moral  treatises,  end  thehumaaer  side  of  literature  milmt 
entirely  neglected.    In  (hi*  period,  however,  we  find  a  prase 

wide  in  id  range  as  that  of  England,  and  all  department*  are  well 
and  competently  represented,  though  by  but  lew  name*.  Dr 
Lewis  Edwards  (iSoy-1887)  struck  a  new  note  when  he  began 
to  con  tribute  his  literary  and  theological  essays  to  tbe  periodicals, 
but,  though  many  have  equalled  and  even  surpassed  him  as 
theologies!  essayists,  few,  ii  soy,  of  bis  followers  lave  attempted 
the  literary  and  critical  essay*,  on  which  his  fame  a*  writer  roust 
mainly  rest.  Together  with  Gwilym  riirsethog  (iSoj-iBflj), 
the  author  of  the  inimitable  UyUtfrou  Hoi  FJmmr,  be.  mar 
be  regarded  ft*  the  pioneer  of  the  new  literature.  Samuel 
Roberts  (1800-1885),  generally  known  a*  S.R.,  wrote  numerous 
tracts  and  books  on  politics  and  economics,  and  as  a  political 
thinker-  be  was  in  many  respect*  far  in  advance  of  bis  English 
contemporaries.  It  wss  in  this  period,  too,  that  Wales  had  her 
national  novelist,  Daniel  Owen  (1836-181)5).  He  was  *  novelist 
of  the  Dickens  school,  and  delighted  like  his  great  master 
"  in  writing  mythology  rather  than  fiction."  He  baa  created  * 
new  literary  atmosphere,  in  which  the  character*  of  Puritanical 
and  plebeian  Wales  move  freely.and  without  restraint.  He  can, 
never  be  eclipsed  just  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  cannot  be  eclipsed, 
because  the  Wales  which  he  describes  is  slowly  passing  away. 
Be  has  many  worthy  disciples,  among  whom  Miss  Winnie  Parry 
Is  easily  first.  Indeed,  in  her  finer  taste  and  greater  firmness 
of  touch,  she  stands  on  a  higher  plane  than  even  her  great  master. 
The  inspiring  genius  of  the  latter  part  of  this  period  is  Owen 
M.  Edwards  (h.  1858),  and,  a*  a  stylist,  all  writers  of  Welsh 
prose  since  F"'«  Wynn  have  to  concede  him  the  laurel.  Hit 
Utile  books  of  travel  and  history  and  anecdote  have  created, 
or  rather,  are  creating  a  new  school  of  writers,  scrupulously 
and  almost  pedantically  careful  and  correct,  an  ideal  which, 
on  its  philological  side  is  the  outcome  of  the  scientific  study  of 
the  language  as  inaugurated  by  Sir  John  Rhys  and  Professor 
Morris  Jones.  One  of  the  earliest,  ii  not  the  ablest  writer  of 
this  "  new  Welsh  "  was  the  independent  and  original  Emrys 
ap  Iwan  (d.  1906),  whose  Ilonjiiau  was  published  in  1907. 

10.  Parlry  after  iSio. — Tbe  origins  ol  this  period  are  really 
placed  in  the  last  period.  Its  great  characteristics  are  the 
development  of  the  lyric,  and  the  Influence  oi  English  and 
continental  ideas,  just  as  the  cyvydd  was  among  the  older 
writers  the  favourite  form  ol  poetry,  so  the  lyric  becomes  now 
paramount,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms.  The  first 
great  name,  after  those  already  mentioned  in  the  development  ol 
this  form  of  poetry,  is  that  o(  Anne  Griffiths  (1776-1805).  Her 
poetry  is  exclusively  composed  oi  hymns,  hut  to  the  English 
mind,  the  word  "  hymn  "  is  entirely  inadequate  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  passion,  the  mysticism  and  the  rich  symbolistic  grace  of 
heipoems.  She  gave  to  the  Welsh  lyric  the  depth  and  the  rather 
melancholy  intensity  which  has  always  characterized  it.  Evan 
Evan*  (Ieuan  Clan  Gcirionydd)  (1755-1855)  was  also  a  hymns- 
Ingjal,  but  he  wrote  many  secular  lyrics  and  aiatlau— among  the 
former  being  tbe  famous  afar/*  Rhvddlan.  Ebenezer  Thomas 
(Encn  Fardd)  (iSoj-1863)  was  a  famous  EislaM/nfur;  his  beat 
work  is  his  otssUaii,  and  no  one  will  deny  him  the  distinction  ol 
being  tbe  master  poet  of  the  aadi  in  the  19th  century.  Gwilym 
Cawrdaf  (1705-1848),  also  a  writer  of  aadiau,  has  the  gift  it 

...       anpijjijd  in  s/troeiA  Cymro 

— .    - Mil  (170S-1S4(-  "     " 

some  touching  lyrics 
iBoj)  attempted  an  I.    . 
Hi*  shorter  works  and  some  of  his  audlau  are  ol  a  much  highet 
ordei.     Caledfryn  (1 801-1    "  "' 

Wyn  end  tbe  earlier  writer,  of  avdlox,  but  his  DryUiad  y  Relksay 
CaiUt  is  superior  to  anything  which  bis  master  wrote.  Similar 
in  genius,  though  not  on  quite  as  high  a  plane,  were  Nicander 
(i8oo-i874),Cynddelw(,8ii-t675j,  tiwalchmai  ([Soj-iSwlsnd 
Tudno  (1044-1805). 
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John  BlackweTI  (Aluu)  (1797-1840)  was  I  lyricist  of  tbe  first 
order.  With  Ieuan  Glen  Gtfrionydd,  he  is  the  pioneer  of  the 
seculsr  lyric  of  the  19th  century.  Succeeding  to  this  group  of 
lyricists,  we  have  another  later  group,  Cetriog  (1831-1887), 
Talhaism(i8io-i86ti)sndMynyddog(i833-i8j7),whoctrtairily 


s  in  Ii 


they  lacked  tbe  scholastic 
training  of  the  earlier  group,  and  so  their  work  it  alien  uneven, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  fairly  compared  with  that  of  the  earlier 
f  ets.  Cetriog,  of  course,  is  the  greater  name  of  the  three,  and  is 
to  Wales  what  Robert  Bums  was  to  Scotland,  sharing  with  him 
his  poetical  faults  and  merits.  He  is  called  the  national  poet  ol 
Wale*,  because  he  was  the  first  to  sing  of  the  land  and  the  nation 
be  knew,  and  he  cast  tbe  glamour  of  his  genius  over  tbe  life  of  the 
fverrn,  the  peasants  of  Wales. 

Somewhat  higher  flights  were  essayed  by  Gwilym  .Maries 
(1834-1879)  and  Islwyn  (1812-1878).    Their  poetry  is  Words- 


n  and  mystical,  and  well  exemplifies  the  In 


of  m 


living  Id  inoS,  tbe  most  distinguished  was  the  Rev.  Elvet  1 
the  older  generation,  and  Einon  Wyn  In  the  younger— both 
writers  of  lyric*.  Other  lyrical  poets  of  tbe  first  class  are  Gwylla 
and  Silyn  Roberts.  In  the  old  metre*,  two  poet*  stand  out 
prominent  above  all  others— J.  Morris  Jones  and  T.  Gwyao 
Jones.  The  Attdl  i  Fawn  of  the  former,  and  the  Ynadaaiad 
Arthur  of  the  latter,  gave  reason  to  believe  that  Welsh  poetry 
wis  only  entering  on  its  golden  period. 
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n  LlTEIAmis  — Unlike  the  liieratun 


if  Wales,  ihe 


nothing  to  compare  with  the  MaUnogicn.  Till  the  roth  century 
■II  tho  monuments  which  have  come  daws  to  111  tire  copies  of 
French  models,  though  the  retention  down  to  the  17th  century  of 
that  intricate  system  of  versification  found  in  Welsh  and  Cornish 
may  indicate  that  what  was  really  Breton  in  spirit  has  not  been 
preserved  (v.  J,  Loth,  La  Mttriqut  gaUoist,  IL  177-903). 
It  is  usual  to  divide  the  literature- into  three  periods  in  con- 
formity with  the  language  in  which  the  monuments  art:  writ  ten— 
Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  Breton.  No  connected  monuments  of 
the  tint  period  (Sih  to  nth  centuries)  have  come  down  to  as. 
For  our  knowledge  of  the  language  of  this  period  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  manuscripts  containing  glosses  and  the  names 
occurring  in  ancient  documents.  The  chief  collections  of  glosses 
are  (t)  the  Oxford  glosses  on  Eutyehiua;  (a)  the  Luxemburg 
glosses;  (3)  the  Bern  glosses  on  Virgil;  (4)  the  glosses  on 
Amalartus  (Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge);  (5)   five  CotlaUonti 


lief  rr, 


criptst* 
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Wished  in  one  volume  by  J.  Loth 
irotuwuows  nnu-i>mini,r,aris,iB84).  From  a  linguistic  point 
of  view  the  Breton  names  in  the  Latin  lives  of  saints  are  very 
important,  particularly  those  of  St  Samson,  St  Paul,  Aurelian, 
St  Winwaloe,  St  Ntnnoc,  St  Cildas  and  St  Brieuc  Of  even 
greater  value  are  the  names  in  the  Charter  of  Redon,  which  was 
written  in  the  nth  century,  but  dates  largely  from  the  9th 
{published  by  A  de  Conrson,  1865) ;  we  may  also  mention  the 
Charter  of  Landevennec  (nth  century).  In  the  Middle  Bratort 
period,  which  extends  from  the  nth  to  the  17th  centuries,  we  are 
obliged,  down  to  the  15th  century,  to  rely  on  official  documents 
such  as  the  Charter  of  Quimperle.  French  seems  to  have  been 
the  language  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  medium  of  culture. 
Hence  the  oldest  connected  tents  are  either  translated  or  imitated 
from  French,  and  are  full  ol  French  words.  We  might  mention  a 
Book  of  Hours  belonging  to  the  Kith  century,  published  by 
Whitley  Stokes,  and  three  religious  poems  bound  up  with  the 
Grind  MytOre  dt  Jltus,  further,  the  Lift  of  SI  Catherine  (1576)  in 
prose  (published  by  Eraault,  Roue  ctttiqvt,  viii.  76),  translated 
from  the  Gulden  Legend,  the  Minor  0/  Death,  tstnlartelng  3360 
verses,  which  was  composed  in  ijro  and  printed  in  1576,  the 
Mirror  of  Confusion,  a  translation  from  the  French  in  prose 
(r£ii),  the  Christian  Doctrine,  a  translation  in  verse  (roas), 
a  collection  of  carols  (An  Nendcm  omdtn,  i6co,  Ra.  cell.  vols. 
t-xJH.)  andti«CA™h™MediMhWijof  J.  Cadeq  1651  (Sa.Cdl, 
xi.  56) .  The  earliest  Breton  printed  work  is  the  Calhoticon  of 
Jean  Lagadeuc,  a  Breton -La  tin- French  dictionary,  dated  1464 
hut  printed  first  in  1499  (reprinted  hy  R,  F.  Le  Men,  Lorieut, 
1867};  Modern  Breton  begins  with,  the  orthographical  reforms 
of  the  Jesuit,  Julien  Maunoir,  whose  grammar  {Le  Suae  College 
dt  Jlins)  and  dictionary  appeared  in  1659.  Throughout  the 
modern  period  we  rind  numerous  collections  of  religious  poems 
and  TT»nn»u  of  devotion  in  proae  and  verse,  which  we  cannot 
here  attempt  to  enumerate.     But  the  bulk  of  Breton  litera- 
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it  ctltiout,  xi.  360-42.1  (many 


graphical  appendix  to  his  Thdatre  crtiiaut.  A  few  ol  these  plays 
belong  to  the -Middle  Breton  period.  The  Life  of  Si  AW,  the 
mother  of  St  David,  belongs  10  the  end  of  the  icth  century, 
and  follows  the  Latin  life  (published  by  Ernault  in  the  rim* 
fefiioV,  viii.  330  ff.,  405  II.).  La  Grand  Mjahe  dt  Jttnt 
(1513)  follows  the  French  play  of  Arnold  Gresban  and  Jeaa 
Michel  (published  by  H.  de  la  Vilkmarquc,  Paris,  180s).  A 
French  original  is  also  followed  in  the  Mystkrt  dt  Sainte  Borbe 
(1st  ed.,  1557,  2nd  ed.,  1647,  reprinted  by.Emault,  Nantes, 

according  to  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal:  (1)  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects;  (t)  New  Testament  subject);  (3)  lives  of 
saints;  (4)  romances  of  chivalry.  There  is  occasionally  a  dash  of 
local  colouring  in  these  plays;  but  the  subject  matter  is  taken 
from  French  sources  or,  in  the  case  of  the  third  category,  iron 
Latin  lives.  Even  when  the  life  of  a  Breton  saint,  e.g.  St 
Gwennol£,  is  dramatised,  the  treatment  is  the  traditional  one 
accorded  to  all  saints  of  whatever  origin.  Amongst  the  most 
favourite  subjects  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  we  may 
note  the  following!  Vit  da  aualri  fits  Aymtn,  Sit  Tryfhini  a  It 
ret  Arthur,  Hnon  dt  Bordeaux,  Vit  dt  L»as  Straw,  Rettrt  le 

linesof  either  tl  or  "syllables  apiece.  For  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness we  may  add  the  names  of  three  farces,  described  by  Le 
Bras:  At  Fond  tonpaer  {Le  baujjon  ntoqxtur),  ion  Mdartt 
(Mardi-tras),  La  Vit  de  Matdi-pai,  dt  trirtt  Mine,  taftmmt.ai, 
u  tnfants.  The  acton,  who  were  always  pcesanla,  came  to  be 
yarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  the  clergy,  who  finally 
succeeded  in  killing  the  Breton  stage. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  manifestation  of  originality  in  Breton 
literature  until  we  reach  the  igth  century.  The  consciousness 
ionality  then  awakened  and  found  expression  in  verse. 
:  movement  led  by  Le  Gonidec  (described  above  in  the 
a  on  Breton  language)  caused  ardent  patriots  to  endeavour 
ite  a  national  literature,  more  especially  when  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world  of  letters  was  directed  to  Brittany  after  the 
publication  of  the  Banns  Brtit.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
pioneers  were  Auguste  Brizeux,  F.  M.  Lusel  and  Prosper  From. 
Briseux  (1803-1*58),  better  known  aa  a  French  poet,  wrote  a 
collection  of  lyrics  entitled  Tales  Arwr,  or  the  Armaritan  Harp 
Xoricct,  T844,  reprinted  Paris,  1003).  Luzel's  original  com- 
Hsilions  were  published  under  the  title  of  Btpred  Brehtad, 
Youjours  Breton  (Moriaix,  iS6j),  and  Prosper  Proux  is  known  an 
he  author  ol  Canaoumno  rref  rani  enr  C'AemeW  (1838)  and 
\r  Bombard  Kerne,  or  The  Hautboy  of  Conumailiet  (Guingamp, 
.860):  Dottln  also  mentions  Ttltnn  rTnoengaf,  by  J.  Lescoor 
Brest,  1 807) ;  Ttltnn  Gntniam,  by  the  same  writer  (Brest,  i860). 
1  volume  of  Chamonian  by  Y.  M.  Thomas  (Lannion,  1S70),  and 
mother  by  C.  Rannou.  This  was  a  very  creditable  beginning, 
tut  the  themes  of  these  writers  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  conven- 
ional  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  situation  or  the 
ame  idea  grows  monotonous.  An  anthology  of  poems  connected 
rith  this  movement  appeared  at  Quimperle  In  1861  under  the 
itle  ol  Bkunitn  Brrh,  Patriot  ancinma  el  medtrna  dt  la  Santas. 
Brttatnt  (reprinted,  Paris,  1005).  Several  of  La  Fontaine's 
"  were  published  in  1  Breton  dress  by  P.  D.  de  Goesbriand. 
(Morlaii,  1830),  and  a  collection  of  fables  In  verse  which  ia 
thought  very  highly  of  by  cultivated  Bretons  appeared  under  the 
■'Uerrfifa™t71<i«Cr«J***hyG.MU(ri  (Brest,  1867).  A  book 
Gcorgics  in  the  dialect  of  Vannes  appeared  under  the  title  of 
vral labourer  (Tt:e  Farmer's  Boot)  by  I'Abbe  Cuillome  (Vannes, 
1840),  and  Le  Gonidec  prepared  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
"  ■  ■  was  revised  by  Troude  and  Milin,  and  ttabUsbed  at  St 
I  in  1868  Bnt  the  real  literature  of  Brittany  ccmatasa  of 
legends,  folk- tales  and  ballads.     The  first  to  tap  tils  anuca  was 
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Haraart  do  la  Villemarque  (i8ij-r8*j),  who  issued  in  iSto  his  . 
famous  collection  of  ballads  entitled  Bams  Brat,  but  Which  ■ 
cannot  be  regarded  u  an  anthology  of  Breton  popular  poetry. 
The  publication  of  this  work  gave  riae  to  a  contro  vmy  which 
ii  almost  as  famous  as  that  caused  by  Macpherson's  forgeries. 
De  la  Villeinarque  was  endowed  with  conaiderabl 
and,  coming  as  he  did  at  a  tine  when  folk-poetry  wi 
ha  determined  to  collect  the  popular  literature  of  fusown  country. 
However,  he  was  not  content  to  publish  the  poems  as  he  found 
them  circulating  in  Brittany.  With  the  aid  of  several  colla- 
borators he  transformed  hit  material,  eliminating  anything  th 
wai  etude  and  gross.  The  poems  included  in  his  collection  m  _ 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (i)  Poems  rearranged  by  himself 
or  others.  These  consist  mainly  of  love-songs  and  ballads. 
())  Modern  poems  transferred  to  medieval  times.  ( j)  Spurious 
poems  dealing  with  such  personages  as  Nominee  and  Merlin. 
The  compiler  of  the  Banco  Brea  unfortunately  laboured  under 
the  delusion  that  these  Breton  folk-songs  were  in  the  first 
instance  the  work  of  medieval  barda  corresponding  to  Tal 
and  Llywareh  Hen  in  Wales,  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
them  appear  in  their  primitive  dress.  The  very  title  < 
collection  Indicates  the  artificial  nature  of  the  contents.  For  : 
Banai  (in  the  jnd  edition  of  1867  spelt  Bona)  is  not  a  Breton 
word  at  all  but  Is  formed  on  Welsh  baridas  (bardic  poems). 
For  the  whole  controversy  the  reader  may  consult  H.  Gaidos  and 
P.  Sebinot,  "  Bibliographic  des  traditions  et  de  la  Ihtetature 
populaire  de  la  Bretagtie  "  (Kim  ceMow,.v.  '477  11.,  and 
G.  Dottin  in  the  Rent  it  syilhisc  hisUriqnt,  viii.  05  fl.).  In 
Brittany  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  popular  poetry  into  rnreniev 
and  simian.  The  pttitUHl  (complatntes)  deal  with  local  history, 
folk-lore,  religious  legends  and  superstitions,  and  are  in  general 
much  more  original  than  the  other  class.  The  tmiiau  consist  of 
love-songs,  satires,  carols  and  marriage-laya,  as  well  as  others 
dealing  with  professional  occupations,  and  seem  m  many  cases 
to  show  traces  of  French  influence.  The  first  scholar  who 
published  the  genuine  ballad  literature  of  Brittany  was  F.  M. 
Luael,  who  issued  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  Onrtiou 
Brea-Isel,  chants  populairts  it  la  Bassi-Br/iagne  (Lorient  and 
Paris,  1868,  1874):--  This  collection  contains  several  of  the 
originals  of  poems  in  the  Bona]  Brat.  Luzel  is  also  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  Breton  tales  in  French  translation,  Conies 
bntsiu  rtcutillis  tl  traduits  par  P.  if.  Liad  (QirimperK,  1870). 
The  same  author  published  Les  Ltgenda  chrtiitnntt  do  la  Basse- 
Bresatat  (Paris,  r&Si)  and  VciUttt  brtUmna,  nrari,  chants^ 
Conlenlrtcill populaiiadcl  Brc!oni-Armorieains(Moii3Sl,lSjo). 
Another  indefatigable  collector  of  Breton  legends  is  Anatole  le 
Brai,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
to  investigate  the  stories  current  with  reference  to  An  Aniau 
(death).  >  Le  Bias's  results  are  to  be  found  in  his  La  Ugtndt  it 
la  marl  (tool*).  A  well-known  collection  of  stories  with  a 
French  translation  was  issued  by  the  lexicographer  Troude  under 
the  title  of  At  nartaUlti  bretcuntk  (Brest,  iSjo),  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  at  the  present  day  is  Pipi  Conic,  by  A.  le  Moll 
(St  Bricuc,  vol.  i.  loot,  vol.  ii.  1908).  A  recent  collection  of 
■lories  with  a  religious  tendency  is  C.  M.  le  Prat's Marvaillvm  or 
Vreionti  (Brest,  1007),  The  modem  movement,  which  started 
<  in  the  'nineties  of  last  century,  has  already  produced  numerous 
dramas  and  volumes  of  lyrics,  and  it  may  now  be  affirmed  in  all 
seriousness  that  Brittany  is  producing  something  really  national. 
The  scope  of  the  writers  of  the  earlier  movement  was  very 
limited  and  little  originality  was  displayed  in  their  productions. 
The  literary  output  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Brittany  may  truly 
he  termed  prodigious,  and  much  of  it  reaches  quite  a  high  level. 
The  dramas  which  are  being  produced  are  mainly  propagandist 
in  the  interests  either  of  the  Union  rWrt'mofiife  Brehmnt  or  of 
temperance  reform.  These  are  for  the  most  part  very  crude, 
but  they  have  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  revival  of  the  old  mysteries,  though  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form.  The  foremost  living  writer  is  Fanch  Jaflrennou, 
who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  TaUir  "  (Brow of  Steel)  and  is  the 
author  of  two  very  suiking  volumes  of  lyrics— An  BirwvSsH 
or  Si[ks  (St  Brieuc,  iSoo).snd  An-Ddm  Dirt  Tkt  Harp  of 
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first  by  Dtvies  Gilbert  with  English  translation  by  John  Keigwtn 
(1826),  and  again  by  W.  Stokes  for  the  London  Philological 
Society  in  1862.  It  consists  of  259  stanzas  of  eight  lines  of 
seven  syllables  apiece,  and  contains  a  versified  narrative  of  the 
events  of  the  Passion  made  up  from  the  Gospels  and  apocryphal 
sources,  notably  (he  Gospel  of  Nicodenras.  But  the  bulk  of 
Cornish  literature  is  made  up  of  plays,  and  in  this  connexion  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  still  exist  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  the 
remains  of  a  number  of  open-air  amphitheatres,  locally  called 
plan  an  guari,  where  the  plays  seem  to  have  been  acted.  The 
earliest  representatives  of  this  kind  of  literature  in  Cornwall 
form  a  trilogy  going  under  the  name  of  Ordinalia,  of  which 
three  MSS.  ire  known,  one  a  15th-century  Oxford  MS.  from 
which  the  two  others  are  copied.  The  Ordinalia  were  published 
by  Edwin  Norris  under  the  title  of  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama 
(Oxford,  1859).  The  first  play  is  called  Origo  Mundi  and  deals 
with  events  from  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple.  The.  second  play,  the  Passio  Domini,  goes 
on  without  interruption  into  the 'third,  the  ResnrrecUo  Domini, 
which  embraces  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  the  legend  of  St  Veronica  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
death  of  FDate.  Here  again  the  pseudo-Gospel  of  Nkodemus 
is  drawn  upon,  and  interwoven  with  the  Scriptural  narrative 
we  find  the  Legend  of  the  Cross.  As  the  title  Ordinalia  indicates, 
these  plays  are  of  learned  origin  and  are  imitated  from  English 
sources.  The  popular  name  for  these  dramas,  quori-mirkle, 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  English  term  miracle  play,  and 
Norris  shows  that  whole  passages  were  translated  word  for  word. 
Many  of  the  events  are  represented  as  having  taken  place  in 
well-known  Cornish  localities,  but  apart  from,  this  scarcely  any 
traces  of  originality  can  be  discovered.  The  same  remark  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  another  play,  Beunans  Meriasek  or  the  Life 
of  St  Meriasek,  This  deals  in  an  incoherent  manner  with  the 
life  and  death  of  Meriasek  (in  Breton  Meriadek),  the  son  of  a 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  interwoven  with  this  theme  is  the  legend 
of  St  Silvester  and  the  emperor  Constantinc,  quite  regardless 
of  the  circumstance  that  St  Silvester  lived  in  the  4th  and  St 
Meriasek  in  the  7th  century*  .The  MS.  of  this  play  was  written 
by  "  Dominus  Hadton  "  in  the  year  1504,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
Peniarth  library.  The  language  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
Ordinalia,  and  there  is  a  certain  admixture  of  English.  The 
Life  of  St  Meriasek  falls  into  two  parts,  and  at  the  end  of  each  the 
spectators  are  invited  to  carouse.  St  Meriasek  was  in  earlier 
times  the  patron  saint  of  Camborne,  where  his  fountain  is  still 
to  be  seen  and  pilgrims  to  it  were  known  by  the  name  of  Merra- 
sickers.  In  this  play,  consequently,  we  might  expect  to  find 
something  really  Cornish.  But  le  Braz  has  shown  that  the 
author  of  this  motley  drama  was  content  to  draw  his  materials 
from  Latin  and  English  lives  of  saints.  The  story  of  Meriasek 
himself  was  taken  from  a  Breton  source  and  closely  resembles 
the*narrative  of  the  17th-century  Breton  hagiographer,  Albert 
le  Grand.  The  last  play  we  have  to  mention  is  Gwreans  an  Bys 
(The  Creation  of  the  World),  of  which  five  complete  copies  are 
known.  Two  of  these  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  also  possesses  a  further  fragment.  The  oldest 
text  was  revised  by  William  Jordan  of  Hdston  in  16x1,  but 
there  are  indications  that  parts  of  it  at  any  rate  are  older  than 
the  Reformation.  This  play  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Origo  Mundi,  and  may  have  been  imitated  from 
it.  It  was  printed  first  by  Davies  Gilbert  in  1827  with  a  transla- 
tion by  John  Keigwin,  and  again  by  W.  Stokes  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  London  Philological  Society  for  1864.  The  language  shows 
considerable  signs  of  decay,  and  Lucifer  and  his  angels  are  often 
made  to  speak  English.  The  only  other  original  compositions 
of  any  length  written  in  Cornish  are  Nebbat  Gerriau  dro  tho 
jCarnooch  (A  Few  Words  about  Cornish),  by  John  Boson  (printed 
m  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  1879),  and  the 
Story  of  John  of  Chy-an-Hur  (Ram's  House),  a  folk-tale  which 
appears  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  The  latter  waa  printed  in 
Lhuyd's  Grammar  and  in  Pryce's  Arehaeologjuv.  Andrew- Borde's 
Boohe  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge  (1542)  contains  some 
Cornish  conversations  (see  Archie  f.  ceM.  Lexskegropkie,  vol.  L), 


and  in  CareVs  Survey  of  Cornwall  a  number  of  words  and  phrases 
are  to  be  found.  Apart  from  the  Cornishl  preface  to  Lhuyd's 
Grammar,  the  other  remains  of  the  language  consist  of  a  few 
songs,  verses,  proverbs,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  maxims,  letters, 
conversations,  mottoes  and  translations  of  chapters  and  passages 
of  Scripture,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Commandments, 
King  Charles's  Letter,  ftc  These  fragments  are  to  be  found 
(1)  in  the  Gwavas  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  a  collection 
ranging  in  date  from  1709  to  1736;  (2)  in  the  Borlase  MS. 
(1750);  (3)  in  Pryce's  Archaeologia  Cornv-Britouuica'  (1700); 
(4)  in  D.  Gilbert's  editions  of  the  Poem  of  the  Passion  (1826) 
and  the  Creation  of  the  World  (1827).  They  are  enumerated, 
classified  and  described  by  Jenner  in  his  Handbook. 

Authorities. — H.  Jenner,  Handbook  of  the  Cornish  Language 
(London,  1904) ;  A.  le  Bras,  Lt  Tnedtre  cottique  (Paris,  1005V ;  £* 
Norris,  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1859);  T-  C 
Peter,  The  Old  Cornish  Drama  (London,  1906);  L.  C.  Stern.  Die 
Kultur  <L  Gegcnwort,  L  xi.  1,  pp.  131-132.  (E.  C  0*) 

CELT,  a  word  in  common  use  among  British  and /French 
archaeologists  to  describe  the  hatchets,  adzes  or  chisels  of  chipped 
or  shaped  stone  used  by  primitive  man.  The  word  is  variously 
derived  from  the  Welsh  edit,  a  fiintstone  (that  being  the  material 
of  which  the  weapons  are  chiefly  made,  though  celts  of  basalt 
felstone  and  jade  are  found);  from  being  supposed  to  be  the 
implement  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  peoples;  or  from  a  Low  Latin 
word  ceUis,  a  chisel.  The  last  derivation  is  more  probably 
correct.  The  word  has  come  to  be  somewhat  loosely  applied  to 
metal  as  well  as  stone  axe-heads.  The  general  form  of  stone  celts 
is  that  of  blades  approaching  an  oval  in  section,  with  sides  more 
or  less  straight  and  one  end  broader  and  sharper  than  the  other. 
In  length  they  vary  from  about  2  to  as  much  as  16  in.  The 
largest  and  finest  specimens  are  found  in  Denmark:  one  in  an 
English  collection  being  of  beautiful  white  flint  13  in.  long,  x|  in. 
thick  and  3)  in.  broad.  Those  found  in  Denmark  are  sometimes 
polished,  but  usually  are  left  rough.  Those  found  in  north- 
western Europe  are  ground  to  a  more  or  less  smooth  surface. 
That  some  were  held  in  the  hand  and  others  fixed  in  wooden 
handles  is  clear  from  the  presence  of  peculiar  polished  spaces 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  wood.  In  the  later  stone  adzes 
boles  arc  sometimes  found  pierced  to  receive  the  handles. 

The  bronze  celts  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  length. 
The  earlier  specimens  are  much  like  the  stone  ones  in  shape  and 
design,  but  the  later  manufactures  show  a  marked  improvement, 
the  metal  being  usually  pierced  to  receive  the  handles.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  ccltmakcrs  never  cast  their  axes  with  a. 
transverse  hole  through  which  the  handle  might  pass.  Bronze 
celts  are  usually  plain,  but  some  are  ornamented  with  ridges, 
dots  or  lines.  That  they  were  made  in  the  countries  where  they 
are  found  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  moulds. 

A  point  worthy  of  mention  is  the  position  which  stone  celts' 
hold  in  the  folk-lore  and  superstitious  beliefs  of  many  lands* 
In  the  West  of  England  the  country  folks  believe  the  weapons 
fell  originally  from  the  sky  as  "  thunderbolts,"  and  that  the  water 
in  which  they  are  boiled  is  a  specific  for  rheumatism.  In  the 
North  and  Scotland  they  arc  preservatives  against  cattle  diseases. 
In  Brittany  a  stone  cell  is  thrown  into  a  well  to  purify  the  water. 
In  Sweden  they  arc  regarded  as  a  protection  against  lightning. 
In  Norway  the  belief  is  that,  if  they  are  genuine  thunderbolts.  a 
thread  tied  round  them  when  placed  on  hot  coals  will  not  burn 
but  will  become  moist.  In  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  the  same 
beliefs  prevail.  In  Japan  the  stones  are  accounted  of  medicinal 
value,  while  in  Burma  and  Assam  they  are  infallible  specifics  for 
ophthalmia.  In  Africa  they  are  the  weapons  of  the  Thunder- 
God.  In  India  and  among  the  Greeks  the  hatchet  appears  to 
have  bad  a  sacred  importance,  derived,  doubtless,  from  the 
universal  superstitious  awe  with  which  these  weapons  of  pre- 
historic man  were  regarded. 

See  Sir  J.  Evans's  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  BrOasni 
Lord  Avebury*s  Prehistoric  Times  (1 865-J900)  and  Origin  of  Cirilis** 
lien  (1870);  E.  B.  Tylor's  Anthropology,  and  Primithe  Culture,  &c 
For  the  history  of  polished  stone  axes  up  to  the  17th  century  see, 
Dr  Marcel  Bandoutn  and  Lionel  Bonnemere  in  the  Bulletin  de  in 
Socict*  d Anthropologic  de  Paris,  April- Mayions. 
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CUTIS,  KOMUD  (1 450-1  joS) ,  German  humanist  and  Latin 
poet,  the  ion  of  ■  vintner  named  Pickel  (of  which  Celtes  is  the 
GMck  translation),  m  bom  at  Wipfeld  near  Schweinfurt.  He 
eady  ran  away  from  borne  to  avoid  being  ki  to  his  lather's 
trade,  and  at  Heidelberg  n  lucky  enough  to  find  a  generous 
natron  in  Johann  von  Dalberg  and  a  teacher  in  Agricola.  Alter 
the  death  of  the  latter  (1485)  Celts  led  the  wandering  life  ol 
a  scholar  of  the  Renaissance,  visiting  moat  of  the  countries  ol 
the  continent,  teaching  in  various  universities,  and  everywhere 
establishing  learned  societies  on  the  model  of  the  academy  ol 
Fomponius  Laetut  at  Rome.  Among  these  was  the  Sodalilas 
titterarta  Rktnana  dc  Ctltita  at  Mains  (raoi).  In  I486  be  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  An  vasificanii  it  caratimm,  which  created 
an  immense  sensation  and  gained  him, the  honour  of  being 
crowned  as  the  first  poet  laureate  of  Germany,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  at  the  diet  of 
in  14S7.  In  1497  he  wae  appointed  by  the  emperor 
I.  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  at  Vienna,  and  in 
.de  head  of  the  new  Collegium  Poelanun  et  Malhc- 
with  the  right  of  conferring  the  laureateship.    He 


have  been  so  called  because  they  "were  thought  to  be  tha 
indent*  of  Celtic  immigrant*  from  Gaul  into  Iberia  (Spain), 
xainc  they  wen  regarded  (cf .  Lucaa  iv,  g)u>  mixed  men 
of  Celts  and  Spaniards  (Iberian*)  ;m  either  case  the  name  repre- 
sents a  geographer's  theory  rather  than  an  ascertained  fact. 
That  a  strong  Celtic  element  existed  in  Spain  it  proved  both  by 
numerous  traditions  and  by  the  more  trustworthy  evidence  of 
place-names.  The  Celtic  place-namea  of  Spain,  however,  are 
>nhiied  to  Celliberia  or  even  to  tbe  north  and  east;  they 


issics,  especially  the  Gret 


to  further  the  study 


history  and  topography,  especially  in  that  ol  his  native  country. 
It  was  he  who  first  unearthed  (in  the  convent  ol  St  Eminent!  at 
Regcnsburg)  the  remarkable  Latin  poems  of  the  nun  Hrosvitha 
of  Gandersheim,  ol  which  he  published  an  edition  (Nuremberg, 
1501),  the  historical  poem  Lifvrimu  me  de  rebus  sjeflav  Frederici 
primi  imptrahrii  libri  x.  (Augsburg,  1507),  and  the  celebrated 
map  ol  the  Roman  empire  known  as  the  TabuJa  Peuting/riana 
(after  Konrad  Peutingcr,  to  whom  he  left  it).  He  projected  a 
great  work  on  Germany;  but  ol  this  only  the  Cenwmio  smeralii 
and  an  historical  work  in  prose,  ft  eririrt,  lit*,  minibus  et 

Latin  verse  Celles  fat  surpassed  say  ol  Ids  predecessors.  He 
composed  odes,  elegies,  epigrams,  dramatic  pieces  and  an  un- 
finished epic,  the  Ttieedoriteis.  His  epigrams,  edited  by  Hart- 
fclder,  were  published  at  Berlin  in  1B81.  His  editions  of  the 
classics  are  now,  ol  course,  out  of  date.  He  died  St  Vienna  on 
the  4Q1  ol  February  t 508. 

Foe  a  fall  list  of  Cakes'!  works  an  EngeTbert  Klfipfet.  Dt  tiu  it 
Kriptis  Canradi  CctUi  {2  vol]..  Fr^il>L.r|>,   itij);  also  Johann  a— -u 

Han'mana,  X«ava>  cSta & Mrntkri  (Nuremberg,  roSa). 

CELTIBEHIA.  a  term  used  by  Greek  and  Roman  writ, 
denote,  sometimes  the  whole  north-east  of  Spain,  and  some 
the  north-east  part  of  the  central  plateau  of  the  penli 
The  latter  was  probably  the  correct  use.    The  Ccltibcri,  in  this 

Arevaci,  Pelcndones,  Bcroncs  and  lour  or  Eve  others.    They  wei 
the  most  warlike  people  In  Spain,  and  for  a  long  time  offered 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  Romans.    Originally  Carlhaginia 
mercenaries,  they  were  induced  to  serve  the  Romans  in  a  similar 
capacity,  and  Livy  (xxiv.  49)  distinctly  states  that  they  we 
'     "n  the  Roman  army.     They  did  not,  hoi 


veral  cs 


subdu 


they  again  revolt* 


c  Ccltiberians 
ip  among  their 
municipality, 


(b 


binding  m: 


taedere,  to  cut),  apparently 
of  broken  stone,  tiles,  arc,  with  tome 
■nee  of  any  material  capable  of  adhering 
uniting  into  a  coherent  mass,  fragments  of  a  substance 
not  in  itself  adhesive.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  adhesive 
miiturcs  employed  to  uni  te  objects  or  parts  ol  objects  (see  below), 
hut  in  engineering,  when  used  without  qualification.  It  meant 
Portland  cement,  its  modifications  and  congeners;  these  are  all 
hydraulic  cements,  i.  c.  when  set  they  resist  the  action  of  wa  ler,  and 
can,  under  favourable  conditions,  be  allowed  to  set  under  water. 
Hydraulic  CemrnU.—ll  was  wdl  known  to  builders  in  the 
earliest  historic  times  that  certain  limes  would,  when  set,  resist 
the  action  of  water,  i.e-  were  hydraulic ;  It  was  also  known  that 
this  property  could  be  conferred  on  ordinary  lime  by  admiiture 
ol  libelous  materials  such  as  poizuolana-or  tula.     We  have  hen 

When  pure  chalk  or  limestone  it  "  burned,"  i.e.  heated  in  a 
kiln  until  its  carbonic  acid  has  been  driven  off,  it  yields  pure  lime. 
This  slakes  violently  with  water,  giving  slaked  lime, 
wbich  can  be  made  into  a  smooth  paste  with  water  J.^1™" 
and  mixed  with  sand  to  form  common  mortar.  The  nM 
setting  of  the  mortar  b  due  to  the  drying  of  the  lime 
(a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  no  chemical  action  occurring 
between  the  lime  and  the  sand).  The  function  of  the  sand  it 
simply  that  ol  a  diluent  to  prevent  undue  shrinkage  and  cracking 
in  drying.  Subsequent  hardening  of  the  mortar  Is  caused  by 
the  gradual  absorption  of  carbonic  arid  from  the  air  by  the  lime, 
a  skin  of  carbonate  of  lime  being  formed;  but  the  action  it 
superficial.  Mortar  made  from  pure  or  "  ftt  "  lime  cannot  with- 
stand tbe  action  of  water,  and  is  only  used  for  work  done  above 
water-level.  If,  however,  such  "  fat "  lime  is  mixed  in  the 
presence  of  water,  not  with  sand  but  with  silica  In  an  active 
form,  i.e.  amorphous  and  (generally |  hydratcd,  or  with  a  silicate 
containing  silica  in  an  active  condition,  it  will  unite  with  the 
silica  and  form  a  silicate  of  lime  capable  of  resisting  the  action 
of  water.  The  mixture  of  tbe  lime  and  active  silica  or  silicate  ia  a 
pociuolanic  cement  The  simplest  of  all  poxtuolanlc  cements 
would  be  a  mixture  of  pure  lime  and  hydratcd  sHict,  but  though 
the  latter  is  prepared  artificially  lor  various  purposes,  It  is  too 
expensive  to  be  used  as  a  cement  material.  A  similar  obstacle 
lies  In  the  way  of  using  a  certain  native  form  of  active  tuica, 
vis.  klesdguhr,  for  It  is  too  valuable  as  an  absorbent  of  nitio- 
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substances  occurring  abundantly  in  nature  which  can  thms  be 
used.  They  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  include  pumice, 
tufa,  santorin  earth,  trass  and  pozzuolana  itself.  The  following 
analyses  show  their  general  composition: — 


Neapolitan 
Pozzuo- 
lana 
(per  cent). 

Roman 
Pozzuo- 
lana 
(percent). 

Trass 
(percent). 

Soluble  silica  (SiOj) . 
.  Insoluble  silicious  residue 
;  Alumina  (Al«Oa) 

Ferric  oxide  (FeriOt) 

Lime  (CaO)  . 

Magnesia  (MgO)    . 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOa) 

Combined  water  (H»0)  . 

Carbonic  anhydride  (CO») 

Moisture       .         * 

Alkalis  and  lost 

27-80 

35-3« 

|    19-80 

5-68 

Trace 

|     4**7 
6-72 

32-64 
23-94 

*2-74    } 

4-06 

'37 
Trace 

8*92    j 

433 

1932 

££ 

3*  10 

•  • 

0*13 

7-57 

5*04 
058 

1 0000 

ioo-oo 

100-00 

An  artificial  product  which  serves  perfectly  as  a  pozzuolana  is 
granulated  blast-furnace  slag.  The  slag,  which  must  contain  a 
high  percentage  of  lime,  is  granulated  by  being  run  while  fused 
into  abundance  of  water.  This  granulated  slag  differs  from  the 
same  slag  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  in  that  a  portion  of  the  energy 
which  it  possesses  while  fused  is  retained  after  it  has  solidified. 
It  bears  to  ordinary  slowly-cooled  slag  a  similar  relation  to  that 
borne  by  plastic  sulphur  to  ordinary  crystalline  sulphur.  This 
potential  energy  becomes  kinetic  when  the  slag  is  brought  into 
contact  with  lime  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  true  hydraulic  silicate  of  lime.    The  following  analysis 

shows  the  composition  of  a  typical  slag. — 

Per  cent. 
Insoluble  residue  .         .         .104 

Silica  (SiOi)         ....'.     3150 

Alumina  (AUOj) 18-56 

Manganous  oxide  (MnO)       .         .         .       0-44 

Lime  (CaO) 42-22 

Magnesia  (MgO)  .         .         .3*18 

Soda  (NajO) 0-70 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO*)              .         .       0-45 
Sulphur  (S) 2-a-i 


Deduct  oxygen  equivalent  to  sulphur 


100-30 

I-IO 

99-20 


Granulated  slag  of  this  character  is  ground  with  slaked  lime 
until  both  materials  arc  in  a  state  of  fine  division  and  intimately 
mixed.  The  usual  proportions  are  three  of  slag  to  one  of  slaked 
lime  by  weight  The  product  termed  slag  cement  sets  slowly, 
but  ultimately  attains  a  strength  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
Portland  cement  Although  it  is  cheap  and  suitable  for  many 
purposes,  its  use  is  not  large  and  tends  to  decrease.  Pozzuolanic 
cements  are  little  used  in  England.  Generally  speaking,  they 
axe  only  of  local  importance,  their  cheapness  depending  largely 
on  the  nearness  and  abundance  of  some  suitable  volcanic  deposit 
of  the  trass  or  tufa  class.  They  are  not  usually  manufactured 
by  the  careful  grinding  together  of  Che  pozzuolana  and  the  lime, 
but  are  mixed  roughly,  a  great  excess  of  pozzuolana  being 


PoeiUm4 
CtmemL 


employed.  This  excess  does  no  harm,  for  that  part  which  fads, 
to  unite  with  the  lime  serves  as  a  diluent,  much  as  does  sand  in 
mortar.  In  fact,  ordinary  pozzuolanic  cement  made  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  to  be  used  may  be  regarded  as  a  better  kind  of  common 
mortar  having  hydraulic  qualities.  Good  hydraulic  mortars  may 
be  made  from  lime  mixed  with  furnace  ashes  or  burnt  day  as  the 
pozzuolanic  constituent 

Cements  of  the  Portland  type  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
pozzuolanic  class;  they  are  not  mechanical  mixtures  of  lime  and 
active  silica  ready  to  unite  under  suitable  conditions, 
but  consist  of  definite  chemical  compounds  of  lime  and 
silica  and  lime  and  alumina,  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  combine  therewith,  forming  crystalline  substances  of  great 
mechanical  strength,  and  capable  of  adhering  firmly  to  clean  inert 
material,  such  as  stone  and  sand.  They  are  made  by  heating  to  a 
high  temperature  an  intimate  mixture  of  a  calcareous  substance 
and  an  argillaceous  substance.  The  commonest  of  suchsubstances 
in  England  are  chalk  and  clay,  but  where  local  conditions  demand 
it,  limestone,jnari,  shale,  slag  or  any  similar  material  may  be 
used,  provided  that  the  correct  proportions  of  lime,  silica  and 
alumina  are  maintained.  The  earliest  forms  of  cements  of  the 
Portland  class  were  the  hydraulic  limes.  These  are  still  largely 
used,  and  are  prepared  by  burning  limestones  containing  clayey 
matter.  Some  of  these  naturally  possess  a  composition  differing 
but  little  from  that  of  the  mixture  of  raw  materials  artifici- 
ally prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  itself. 
Although  hydraulic  limes  have  been  in  use  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  their  true  nature  and  the  reason  of  their  resistance  to 
water  have  only  become  known  since  1701.  Next  in  antiquity 
to  hydraulic  lime  is  Roman  cement,  prepared  by  heating  an 
indurated  marl  occurring  naturally  in  nodules.  Its  name  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  that  it  was  used  by  the  ancients;  in  point  of 
fact  the  manufacture  of  this  substance  dates  back  only  to  1706. 

With  the  growth  of  engineering  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  arose  a  great  demand  for  hydraulic  cement.  The  supply 
of  materials  containing  naturally  suitable  proportions  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  clay  being  limited,  attempts  were  made  to  produce 
artificial  mixtures  which  would  serve  a  similar  end.  Among  those 
who  experimented  in  this  direction  was  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leeds, 
who  added  day  to  finely  ground  limestone,  calcined  the  mixture, 
and  ground  the  product,  which  he  called  Portland  cement 
The  only  connexion  between  Portland  cement  and  the  place 
Portland  is  that  the  cement  when  set  somewhat  resembles 
Portland  stone  in  colour.  True,  it  is  possible  to  manufacture 
Portland  cement  from  Portland  stone  (after  adding  a  suitable 
quantity  of  day),  but  this  is  merdy  because  Portland  stone  is 
substantially  carbonate  of  lime;  any'other  limestone  would  serve 
equally  well.  Although  Portland  cement  is  later  in  date  than 
either  Roman  cement  or  hydraulic  lime,  yet  on  account  of  its 
greater  industrial  importance,  and  of  the  fact  that,  being  an 
artificial  product,  it  is  of  approximately  uniform  composition 
and  properties,  it  may  conveniently  be  treated  of  first.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Portland  cement  made  in  England  is  manu- 
factured on  the  Thames  and  Medway.  The  materials  are  chalk 
and  Medway  mud;  in  a  few  works  the  latter  is  replaced  by  gault 

The  composition  of  typical  samples  of  chalk  and  clay  as  shown  in 
the  following  analyses: — 


Chalk. 


Clay. 


Silica  (SiOt) 
Alumina  +  ferric 

FeAO      . 
Lhne(CaO) 

C.,T   ^ 


oxide  (Al,Oi  + 


i*o> 


Magnesia 

rbonic  anhydride  (CO*) 


Percent 
0-93 

0-24 

5500 

0-56 

46-4Q 
999a 


Insoluble  silieious  matter 
Silica  (SiO,)         .        . 
Alumina  (AljO»)  . 
Ferric  oxide  (FejOi) 
Lime  (CaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO) . 
Soda  (N<uO) 
Potash  (KiO) 
Sodium  chlaride  (NaCl) 
Combined    water,    organic 
matter,  and  1< 


Percent 

26*67 
31-24 
16- 60 
8-66 
0-25 
1*91 
1 -co 

T& 

11*36 
ioo-oo 


Consisting  of 
Ouaitz  (SiQO 


Silica  (SiO,) 
Alumina  (A)iO»)  . 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
(Ha/))   .    . 


slX' 

soda 


19-33 
5"  19 

1-47 
003 

065 


26-67 


Felspar 

734% 


icing  clay.  The  mixing  may  be 
.  The  method  once  exclusively 
iterials  with  ■  large  quantity  of 


And  intermix  any  10ft  material  placed  in  tl 
apparatus  revolves.  The  nv  — "' — "c  ■-  "k 
ire  fed  into  this  miil  together 
thin  watery  "slip"  or  slurry  flc 
where  the  solids  in  suspension 
leaving  behind  an  intimate  jn 
ofawetpaste-  Thisisdug/out 
by  Auea  u  ready  for  burning. 

mill  with  so  much  water  the 

S%  of  water.  The  slurry,  w 
ween  millstones  loutnc 
begun  in  the  wash  mill.  Thoi 
utmost  importance,  at  other* 
will  be  unsound  and  of  Infcrioi 
generally  effected  by  the  wait 
cl.iij.-  .4  Imrning  another  is  dr 
Hint.    The  kilru  commonly  en 


layer  of  dried  llurry  it  loaded 
layer  of  (lurry,  and  so  on  until 
i-v;nlv  clii-tributed.  Fmh  ilui 
the  kiln  is  started.  The  rami 
may  be  gathered  from  the  at 


'airly  alight,  and  will  be  another  two  or  three  days  I 
iHjjjLup.  bw.  Therefore,  allowing  adequate  time  for  loading  ana 
unloading,  each  kiln  will  require  about  one  week  For  a  complete  run. 
The  output  will  be  about  jo  tone  of  "  clinker  "  ready  to  be  ground 
into  cement.  The  grinding  af  the  hard  rock-like  maun  of  clinker 
it  effected  between  millstones,  or  in  modem  plants  In  bali-mills, 
tube-mills  and  edgc-runncra.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the  manu- 
facture, because  the  finished  cement  should  be  as  fine  and  "  floury  " 
as  possible.  The  foregoing  description  represents  the  procedure  in 
UK  in  many  English  factories.    There  are  various  modifications  in 


via.  intimately  mining  the  raw  materials, 

nc-m'ss.-lry,  11  nd  binning  it  m  II  [linkl'rlng  teinj 

'3731*  ¥.).     Thus  when  hard  limestone  »  >uc  imiii  ui  uuiiiiii 

carbonate  locally  available,  it  is  ground  dry  and  mixed  with  the 

■lightly  damped,  moulded  into  rough  bricks,  dried  and  burned.    A 

nag  line  with  clay,  the  mixture  being  burned  as  before.  By  this 
method  grinding  the  bard  limestone  is  avoided,  but  there  is  an  extra 
eanaditure  of  fuel  in  the  double  burning. 

Many  differed  forms  of  kiln  are  nied  for  burning  Portland 
cement.    Besides  the  chamber  kilns  which  have  been  described, 

2J*'  to  the  chamber  kilns,  but  are  bottlc-shaptil  and  open 
^^"  ItOI  top!  they  do  not  dry  the  slurry  lor  their  neat 


the  other,  but : 
channel.    At  teas  mioaie 
shaft  the  burning  proper  | 
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type,  which  coiiais*  of  two  verticil  shafts,  one  above 
iOI  in  tha  same  vertical  Haw,  connected  by  ahoriiwiul 
ion  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
eeds;  the  upper  shaft  IS  full  of  unburn!    1 

shaft  contains  clinker  already  burned 
}  beat  the  incoming  air  which  supplies  that  necessary 
it  the  cankering  sane.  A  pair  of  Dietasch  kilos, 
:k,  are  shown  in  ig.  .2.  There  art  other  forms  of 
u  the  Schneider,  in  which  there  is  a  burning  rone, 
loling  rone  as  in  the  Dietasch,  bat  no  bontontll 
shaft  being  En  the  aarne  vertical  plane.    Another 


At  a  given  moment  one  of  these  compartments  is  burning  and  at  i 

mart  compartments  heliind  il  which  havn  just  finished  burning,  ai 
Is  thereby  strongly  heated;  the  products  of  combustion  pass  awi 
through  one  or  more  compartments  in  front  of  it  and  heat  thi 
contents  before  they  are  subjected  to  actual  com  bust  inn.  Ir  w 
be  teen  that  the  principle  of  the  ring  hnn  a  similar  to  th 
kiln.    In  each  case  the  clinker  which  has  just  been  bum 
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I  and  a  saving  of  fuel  is 
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jlk-m 
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U  the  ut 


1c  with  the  he 


about  1895  petroleum  was 


u*  rTttteief  siu, 

he  seat  time,  finely  povde 

B  1  univerially  employed,  petroleum  being  used 

on  i  cheaper  than  coal.    In  the  working  si  this 

t«._  _ 1  and  slight  inclination  of  the  cylinder  cause 

the  raw  material  to  descend  toward*  the  lower  end.  At  the  upper 
end  the  raw  material  it  dried  and  heated  moderately.   As  it  descends 

of  the  clay  are  driven  off,  and  the  resulting  lime  begins  to  act  chemi- 
cally on  the  dehydrated  clay.  The  material  is  then  in  a  partially 
hum!  and  slightly  sintered  Mate,  but  it  is  not  fully  clinkered  and 


descend  by  the  rotation  of  the  kiln  1 


The  material  continu 
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Makiy  that  tbe  union  of  the  Liu,  silica  and  alumina  it  complete, 
and  fully  burnt  clinker  falls  out  ol  [he  kilo.  It  it  tilremnly  hot, 
and  a  cooled  usually  by  bring  pimd  down  mr  or  more  rotating 
cybndars,  similar  to  the  fiiw.  but  •mailer,  and  acting  as  coolem 
instead  of  kilns.  On  its  way  down  the  cylinders  the  clinker  meets 
a  current  of  cold  air  and  is  coated,  the  ah-,  being  conesoondingly 
warmed  and  passing  on  to  aid  in  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  used 
in  hearing  the  kiln.  This  regenerative  heating  is  similar  in  principle 
antl  effect  id  that  obtained  by  means  of  the  shaft  and  no  g  bins 
described  above.    The  output  of  these  kilns  varies  lrom  joo  to  400 

raw  materials  burned,  as  sgninat  30  tons  per  week  for  an  ordinary 
chamber  kiln.  A  large  saving  in  labour  is  also  svcuml.  Therotatory 
system  presents  many  advantages  and  is  rapidly  replacing  the  older 


:  on  the  Hurry  ft  Seaman  *j 
g  powdered  coal  as  fuel.     I 


Is  together  En  an  apparatus  of  the  type  of  a  blast  furnace. 

K  high  temperature  necessary  to  fuse  cement  clinker  makes  this 
occse  difficult  to  accomplish  commercially,  but  it  has  many 
htrent  merits  and  may  be  the  process  of  the  future,  displacing 

Portland  cement  clinker,  however  producer],  Is  a  hard,  rock-lite 
balance  of  semi-vitrified  appearance  and  very  dark  colour.  The 
nrnduct  from  a  well-run  rotatory  kiln  is  all  evenlv  burnt 
Koperly  vitrified ;    that  fro' 

ot  property  clinkcred.   This  material  must  be  picked  ou 


££ 


siifijec 


Irk       1      II       1 
b!  slowly  in  t 


i  tart.  Wdl-b 
Portland  eei 

itber  of  gypsum 
to  make  the  ce 


p-incion  as  may  di:-itmy  111::  v.-..rk  r,[  which  ii  lorn: 
well-picked  dinkcr  when  ground  yields  good 
Nothing  is  added  during  or  jfrei"  grinding  i-u 
(1  to  a1/.)  at  calcium  sulphate  in  the  form  eith 

plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  sometimes  needed  to  .._ — 

■lower-setting.  For  the  same  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  water 
(up  to  a%)  may  be  added  either  by  moistening  the  clinker  or  by 
Wowing  steam  into  the  mills  in  which  the  dinkcr  is  ground. _  This 

.ent  of  various  cheap  materials  s 
slap,  sometimes  added  ns  diluents  1 

I  of  Portland  cement  varies  withi 


.and  for  1 


1   Thelo 


ttLi 


Insoluble  residue .  .  . 
Alumina  (Ay.),)  .  .  . 
Ferric  o>ade  (FnO.)  .  . 
LimefCaO)  .  .  . 
Magnesia  (MgO)  .  . 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO.). 
.Carbonic  ■nhydrid.  (COil 
VmurlHrO)         .        .       . 


from  IQ  [o  37%.  the  alumina  and  ferric  oxide  jointly  Irom  7 
to  4%.  the  lime  from  60  in  67  %.  All  such  variations  are  per- 
irusssble  provided  that  the  qua  nut  y  of  silica  and  alumina  is  sufficient 

condition,  likely  10  cause  the  cement  to  expand  after  setting.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  lime  within  the  limits 
indicated  above  the  stranger  is  the  cement,  but  such  highly  limed 
cement  is  leas  easy  to  burn  than  cement  containing  about  6a  %  of 
lime;  and  unless  the  burning  la  thorough  and  the  raw  materials  am 
!...: 1.  _:.._i  .1 at  ii  apt  to  be  unsound.   Although  thn 

■ccuratcly  determined  by  analysis,  its 
be  nature  and  amount  ol  1  he  compounds 
bases,  can  only  be  ascertained  indirect ry 
"oundations  ol  out  knowledge  on  this 
1  laid  by  H.  le  Chatelier,  whose  work 
*n  supplemented  by  that  of  Spenser 
-,  W.  H.  Newberry  and  Clifford  Rirfard- 
outeorue  of  these  inquiries  it  has  been 
hat  tricalcium  silicate  SCaOSiO,  is  the 
essential  constituent  of  Portland  cement.  The  con- 
stituent of  next  importance  is  an  aluminate.  but 
vb!ili^t)if«™.i:1illdiima!iniiii1nre,aDiO-(\lrOj.oi- 
tricalcium  aluminate,  3CaO  AlrO,,  ii  still  in  doubt. 

tricalcium  aluminate.    The  remaining  silicate*  and 
alumina  lea.  present,  and  ferric  oxide  and  magnesia, 

1  usual  in  Portland  cement  of  good  quality,  are  of 

"  minor  importance  and  may  be  regarded  as  Iillle  more 

than  impurities.    The  silicates  and  ahiminates  of 

which  Portland  cement  is  composed  are  believed  to 

1st  not  ax  individual  unit*  but  as  solid  solution*  of  each  other,  these 

id  solutions  taking  the  form  of  minerals  recogniiable  as  individuals. 

I  afilc  and  celite;   according 

l  solid  solution  of  tricalcium 

—  .  -.-.  - —  celite  of  a  solid  solution  of 

by  water,  and  has  but  simll  inll'ih?ncc  on  Ihc  ceiling;    .illre  is  dc- 


and  for  simplicity  their  reactions  may  be  sta  ted inscpnratt equal iona| 

(t)  S^aOSrO,)-i-l)HrO-2[CaOSiO,V5H/)+,Ca(OH)a 
Tricalcium  silicate.        Hydrai.-t  mono-        Ck-ium 

(rtSCaO-AWs+lfflsO-SCaO'rUo'.-iaHrO.        *  "'"  "' 

Since  elite  is  a  solid  solution  and.  although  an  individual  mineral. 
i)"not  a  chemical  unit,  the  proportion  of  tricalcium  silicate  to  tri- 
calcium aluminate  in  a  given  specimen  of  alitc  will  vary;  but,  what- 
ever the  proportion;,  each  of  these  substances  will  react  in  its  char- 


nt  is  not  known  with  ccminly.  but  it  h  ]. 
at  of  the  setting  of  plaster  of  Paria. -~~"',r- 


rjf  the  compounds"  produced  by  hydration  while  they  ins  lo  ■  mra 
soluble  lorm  their  transition  to  a  1ns  soluble  form,  the  eonsequei 
suporsalutatum  of  the  solution,  and  the  deposition  of  (he  surpli 
of  the  dissolved  — •— ;~ •-'■  -<■'->•  i—J—i-  —J  •-— 

small  quantity 
of  a  substance 


.  .-  in  i:ry'.1nli  wliLh  interlock  and  fo....  _ 

This  theory  being  accepted,  it,  Is  evident  that  a 
of  water,  by  successive  dissolution  and  deposition 

Eble  of  existing  in  a  more  soluble  and  In  a  less 
e  to  bring  about  the  crystalliaation  of  an  ln- 

1  small  surplus  for  the  crystallization  by  successive 

ief  agent  in  the  first  setting  of  the  cement,  and  that 
tlening  and  attainment  of  strength  are  due  to  (he 

I  above,  the  constituents  other  than  the  tricalcium 
ildum  aluminate  of  which  alite  is  composed,  are  of 


cement  h  altogether  secondary.    In  fact,  ■ 
can  be  prepared  from  materials  free  from  i 

for  exterior  decorative  use.   Magnesia.  If  p 

in  quantity  cot  exceeding  J.%,  appears 

evidence  that  in  la —    -  - 

and  set  liter  the  ge 
to  disruptive  strain 
so-csllecf  natural  ce, 


n  the  setting  of  the 


Id  setting  time  is  calcium  sulphate,  naturally  leaned  (rosn  the 
sulphur  in  the  raw  materials  or  fuel,  or  Intentionally  added  to  the 
finished  nmentasgypsura  or  plaster  of  Paris.  It  bjjin  remarkable 
retarding  effect  on  the  hydration  of  the  eaklum  ahiminate.  and 

gypsum  is  often  added  to  convert  a  naturally  quick-setting  cement 
into  ona  which  sets  slowly,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  hydration 
ol  Hicelcium  silicate,  the  main  constituent  of  Portland  cement,  a 
Lute  portion  of  the  lime  appears  as  calcium  hydroxide,  ie.  slaked 
lime:  It  is  evident  that  this  will  form  a  poxxuolarlic  cement  if  a 
suitable  mliclous  material  such  as  trass  Is  added  to  the  cement.  The 
-       -    '    ■■   -* It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  Portland 


.     The  or 


eraent  has  been  advocated  by  W.  Mlchatlis, 

sun  the  strength  of  the  material,  but  it  baa 

and  by  deter  minis 

I 

to  the  typical  figi 

I 

in;;  thin   rurs  <>( 

h  magnified  by  t 
shown  that  briqi 


Dnjinary  te 

thc'oH!n»r 
pert ectly  so 

mittedly  severe,  but  can  be  passed  without  tEfficnlty  liy 
m,H.  .£*  ™™™»  ™H  .hiUTliereari  many  modificati 


■:c"" 


incr  briquettes  kept  at  1?6°  F. 
unl  in  strength  to  those  kept  at 
lty-eight  days.    A  cement  not 


fe  with  proper  car 
in  ryab  bd on 


work  Is  so 


mined  to 


rigorous,  system  ol  testing 


Hydraulic  Lime  is  a  cement  ol  the  Portland  as  distinct  from 
the  poziuolatiic  data.  The  most  typical  hydraulic  lime  is  that 
known  as  Chaux  du  Tbeil,  made  horn  a  limestone  found  at 
Ardeche  in  France.  This  limestone  consists  of  calcium  carbonate 
most  intimately  intermiiod  with  very  finely  divided  silica.  It 
contains  but  little  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  art  the 
constituents  generally  necessary  to  bring  about  the  union  of 

finely  divided  and  so  well  distributed  that  it  unites  readily  with 
the  lime  when  the  limestone  il  burned  at  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature.  English  hydraulic  limes  are  of  a  different  class; 
they  contain  a  good  deal  of  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  and  in 
composition  resemble  somewhat  irregular  Portland  cement. 
Analysts  ol  the  two  classes  of  hydraulic  lime  art  as  follows.—- 
Chaux  do  ThciL    Blue  Lias. 


Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,) 

Lime  (C.O) 

*■ ia  (MgCO 
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iphuric  anhydride  (SO>). 
.rbonic  anhydride  1C0.11 

kaliaa^L  ,' 


6S7 


tit  is  slaked  by  the  us 
iking  ia  more  easily  attained  when  working 
ge  scale  and  by  storing  the  material  lor  a  long 
:thod  is  the  better  and  more  rational.  The 
regarded  as  a  cement  of  the  Portland  class 
=.  When  gauged  with  water  and  made  into 
,  but  ultimately  becomes  almost  as  strong  aa 
_■_ ttingiaan  advantage  for  some  purposes, 

.omenta  where  settlements  may  occur. 


cement  of  the  Portland  dais  which 
came  into  use  shortly  before  the  manufacture  of  artificial  Port- 
land cement  was  attempted,  (t  ia  still  In  use,  though  only  for 
special  purposes  where  a  quick-setting  material  Is  required.  It 
is  made  Iron  septarta  nodules  which  are  dredged  up  on  the  Kent 
and  Essex  coasts  and  consist  of  about  do  %  of  calcium  carbonate 
mired  with  day,  the  mass  being  sufficiently  indurated  to  remain 
coherent  under  water.  The.  nodules  are  not  prepared  in  any/ 
way,  but  simply  burned  at  a  moderate  red  heat. 

rhat  In  composition,  but  ap- 


following  figures  :— 


Lime  ICaOl 

Sulphuric  a'nfi 


it  is  the  oxide  ol  iron,  which  gives 

ement.     The  high  percentage  of 
I  [lick-setting,  and  it  becomes  hard 


likely  to  be  submerged  in 

The  ter 
burning  m 


Natural  Ctmtnts  is  appl 
luics  of  clay  and  car  bona 
ring  in  approximately  suitable  pro] 
regarded  as  badly-mixed  Portland  ecu 
description.  American  "natural"  ce 
different  class.  They  ate  usually  made 
containing  magnesia,  and  arc  comparo 
The  following  analysis  is  typical  of  a  ■ 

:  (FerO,) 


it  has  been  put  in  place. 
cd  to  cements  made  by 
c  of  lime  naturally  occur. 

ents,  and  need  no  special 


1AW0 
rernc  oxide  (F   * 
Lima  (CaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO> 
Water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  loss 


These  Irregular  ci 


re  good  building 
suitable  as  good 
undertakings, 
a  class  by  itself. 


being  sprinkled  with  water  and  stored  in  Large  bins  where  s 
prrjceeot  slowly  and  regularly  until  the  whole  of  the.  surplus  u 


of  the  Portland  class  ai 
for  heavy  sad  important 
Paiam  Cement  is  a  recent  produc 
It  Is  made  by  granulating  blast  ft 
position  and  finely  grinding  the  product,  either  alone  or  with  an 
admixture  of  about  io  %  of  Portland  cement  clinker.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  slag  cement  (see  above)  in  that  it  is  not  a  penauo- 
latiic  cement  depending  on  the  interaction  of  granulated  slag 
and  lime.  The  particular  method  of  granulating  slag  for  Fussow 
cement  produces  a  material  which  sets  per  it  and  attains  a 
strength  comparable  with  that  of  Portland  cement,  Passcw 
cement  has  been  suacesslully  made  from  slag  of  different 
onnpeaitiona  in  Germany,  England  and  America. 
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The  chief  use  of  hydraulic  cements,  whether  of  the  pounolanic 
or  Portland  class,  is  to  act  as  an  adhesive  material  in  work  which 

is  to  be  exposed  to  water.  No  doubt  in  limesof  remote 
JJSiV.  "^I^'ty  ><■  wu  lo1uul  that  the  jointing  oi  masonry 
ffirrTff      which  was  to  be  immersed  required  the  use  oi  a  cement 

indifferent  to  the  action  of  water.  Ordinary  mortar 
failed  in  such  positions;  mortar  made  from  lime  prepared  from 
limestones  or  chalks  containing  a  little  clay  was  found  to  stand; 

liiiclcua  material  was  also  found  to  stand.  On  this  observation 
rests  the  whole  of  the  present  enormous  employment  of  hydraulic 
cements.  It  was  a  natural  transition  to  utilize  these  cements 
not  merely  for  jointing  masonry  hut  also  for  making  concrete, 
and  the  only  reason  why  hydraulic  ccmnnts,  as  distinct  from 
cements  which  are  not  hydraulic  (i.g.  ordinary  mortar),  are  used 
for  the  latter  purpose  is  their  great  mechanical  strength.  Their 
use  in  above-water  work  ia  checked  by  the  lowptice  oi  common 
brick.  Even  in  such  work,  where  it  would  he  thought  that 
masses  of  burnt  clay  would  be  the  cheapest  conceivable  material, 
concrete  is  at  least  on  level,  terms  with  its  rival.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  concrete  is  that 
live  -sixths  of  its  total  mass  may  be  provided  from  local  sand  and 
gravel,  on  which  no  carriage  has  to  be  paid.  The  cement,  on 
which  alone  freight  is  to  be  reckoned,  converts  these  from  loose 
incoherent  material  into  a  solid  stone.  .  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  largest  use  of  cement  is  for  manufacturing  concrete  for  dock 
and  harbour  work,  and  for  the  making  of  foundations.  It  is  also 
employed  for  the  building  of  light  bridges,  floors,  and  pipes 
constructed  of  cement  mortar  (Imposed  round  a  skeleton  of  lion 
rods.  Such  composite  structures  take  advantage  at  once  of  the 
high  tensile  strength  of  iron  and  of  the  high  compressive  strength 
of  cement  mortar.    (See  also  Cokcxete.) 

Good  hydraulic  cements  are  highly  permanent  materials 
provided  certain  conditions  be  observed.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  hydraulic  cements  from  their  nature  would  be  indifferent 
to  the  action  of  water,  but  this  is  only  true  if  the  structures  of 
which  they  form  part  ore  sufficiently  compact.  In  this  case  the 
action  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  film  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  eventually  forms  on  the  surface  of  calcareous  cement. 
This,  together  with  the  compactness  of  the  mortar,  hinders  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  water,  and  prevents  the  dissolution  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  (he  cement.  But  where  the  concrete  or 
mortar  is  not  well  made  and  Is  porous,  the  continual  passage  of 
water  through  ft  will  gradually  break  up  and  dissolve  away  the 
calcareous  constituents  of  the  cement  until  Its  strength  is  utterly 
destroyed.  This  destructive  action  is  increased  if  the  water 
contains  sulphates  or  magnesium  salts,  both  of  which  act 
chemically  on  the  calcareous  constituents  of  the  cement.  As 
sea-water  contains  both  sulphates  and  magnesium  salts,  it  is 
especially  necessary  in  concrete  for  harbour  work  to  Lake  every 
care  to 'produce  an. impervious  structure.    There  are  various 

for  the  specialist.  Failure  from  inherent  vice  in  the  cement  has 
been  already  touched  on;  it  can  always  be  traced  to  want  of 

Celiium  SulplmltCfHenls. — Under  this  term  are  comprehended 
all  cements  whose  setting  properties  primarily  depend  on  the 
hydration  of  calcium  sulphate.  They  include  plaster  of  Paris, 
Scene's  cement  and  many  variants  of  these  two  types.  The 
raw  material  is  gypsum  ( j.».).  This  may  be  almost  chemically 
pure,  when  it  is  generally  used  for  Eeene's  cement]  or  it  may 
contain  smaller  or  greater  quantities  of  impurities,  in  which 
case  it  is  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  cements  of  the  plaster 
of  Paris  class.    The  mode  of  preparation  is  to  calcine  the  gypsum 

produced.  If  plaster  of  Paris  ia  to  be  made,  calcination  Is 
carried  out  at  about  304°  C.  (-400°  F.) ;  at  this  tempcrnure, 
gypsum,  CaSOVZHA  loses  three-quarters  of  its  combined 
water  and  becomes  2CaSO,KrO.  If  a  cement  of  the  Kaene's 
cement  class  is  to  be  prepared  tbe  temperature  used  ts  higher, 
44.  s<x>°  C.  (-93)°  F.)  and  the  whose  of  lbs 
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With  quicklime:  the  composition  is  warmed  Cor  use.  A  similar 
cement  is  a  mixture  of  dried  fresh  curd  with  -r^th  of  its  weight 
of  quicklime  and  a  little  camphor;  it  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
water  when  employed.  A  cement  for  Derbyshire  spar  and  china, 
Ac  is  composed  of  7  parts  of  rosin  and  1  of  wax,  with  a  little  plaster 
of  Paris;  a  small  quantity  only  should  be  applied  to  the  surfaces  to 
be  united,  for,  as  a  general  role,  the  thinner  the  stratum  of  a  cement, 
the  more  powerful  its  action.  Quicklime  mixed  with  white  of  egg, 
hardened. Canada  balsam,  and  thick  copal  or  mastic  varnish  are  also 
useful  for  cementing  broken  china,  which  should  be  warmed  before 
their  application.  For  small  articles,  shellac  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine  is  a  very  convenient  cement.  Cements  such  as  marine  glue  are 
solutions  of  shellac,  india-rubber  or  asphaltum  in  benzene  or  naphtha. 
For  use  with  wood  which  is  exposed  to  moisture,  as  in  the  case  of 
wooden  cisterns,  a  mixture  may  be  made  of  4  parts  of  linseed  oil 
boiled'  with  litharge,  and  8  parts  ot  melted  glue;  other  strong 
cements  for  the  same  purpose  are  prepared  by  softening  gelatine 
in  cold  water  and  dissolving  it  by  heat  in  linseed  oil,  or  by  mixing 
glue  with*  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  turpentine,  or  with  a  little 
bichromate  of  potash.  Mahogany  cement,  for  filling  up  cracks  in 
wood,  consists  of  4  parts  of  beeswax,  1  of  Indian  red  and  yellow- 
ochre  to  give  colour.  Culler's  cement,  used  for  fixing  knife-blades  in 
their  hafts,  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  brick-dust  and  melted  rosin, 
or  of  4  parts  of  rosin  with  I  each  of  beeswax  and  brick-dust.  >  For 
covering  bottle-corks  a  mixture  of  pitch,  brick-dust  and  rosin  is 
employed.  A  cheap  cement,  sometimes  employed  to  fix  iron  rails 
in  stone-work,  is  melted  brimstone,  or  brimstone  and  brick-dust. 
For  pipe-joints,  a  mixture  of  iron  turnings,  sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac, 
moistened  with  water,  is  employed.  Japanese  cement,  for  uniting 
surfaces  of  paper,  is  made  by  mixing  rice-flour  with  water  and  boiling 
it.  JeweUers'  or  Armenian  cement  consists  of  isinglass  with  mastic 
and  gum  ammoniac  dissolved  in  spirit.  Gold  and  silver  chasers  keep 
their  work  firm  by  means  of  a  cement  of  pitch  and  rosin,  a  little 
tallow,  and  brick-dust  to  thicken.  Temporary  cement  for  lathe-work, 
such  as  the  polishing  and  grinding  of  jewelry  and  optical  glasses,  is 
compounded  thus": — rosin,  4  oz.;  whitening  previously  made  red- 
hot,  4  oz. ;  wax,  i  oz. 

CEMETERY  (Gr.  Kotn7rrf)f*ov,  from  «xua>,  to  sleep),  literally 
a  siccping-place,  the  name  applied  by  the  early  Christians  to  the 
places  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  These  were  generally 
extra-mural  and  unconnected  with  churches,  the  practice  of 
interment  in  churches  or  churchyards  being  unknown  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  term  cemetery  has, 
therefore,  been  appropriately  applied  in  modern  times  to  the 
burial-grounds,  generally  extra-mural,  which  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  overcrowded  churchyards  (q.v.)  of  populous 
parishes  both  urban  and  rural. 

From  1840  to  1855,  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  the 
condition  of  the  London  churchyards  by  correspondence  in  the 
press  and  by  the  reports  of  parliamentary  committees,  the  first 
of  which,  that  of  Mr  Chadwick,  appeared  in  1843.  The  vaults 
under  the  pavement  of  the  churches,  and  the  small  spaces  of 
open  ground  surrounding  them,  were  crammed  with  coffins. 
In  many  of  the  buildings  the  air  was  so  tainted  with  the  products 
of  corruption  as  to  be  a  direct  and  palpable  source  of  disease 
and  death  to  those  who  frequented  them.  In  the  churchyards 
coffins  were  placed  tier  above  tier  in  the  graves  until  they  were 
within  a  few  feet  (or  sometimes  even  a  few  inches)  of  the  surface, 
and  the  level  of  the  ground  was  often  raised  to  that  of  the  lower 
windows  of  the  church.  To  make  room  for  fresh  interments  the 
sextons  had  recourse  to  the  surreptitious  removal  of  bones  and 
partially-decayed  remains,  and  in  some  cases  the  contents  of 
the  graves  were  systematically  transferred  to  pits  adjacent  to  the 
site,  the  grave-diggers  appropriating  the  coffin-plates,  handles 
and  nails  to  be  sold  as  waste  metal.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
churchyards  was  always  unhealthy,  the  air  being  vitiated  by  the 
gaseous  emanations  from  the  graves,  and  the  water,  wherever 
it  was  obtained  from  wells,  containing  organic  matter,  the  source 
of  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  evil 
prevailed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  in  London,  on  account 
of  the  immense  population  and  the  consequent  mortality,  it 
forced  itself  more  readily  upon  public  attention,  and  after  more 
than  one  partial  measure  of  relief  had  been  passed  the  church- 
yards were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  finally  closed  by  the  act  of 
185s,  and  the  cemeteries  which  now  occupy  a  large  extent  of 
ground  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  became  henceforth 
the  burial-places  of  the  metropolis.  Several  of  them  had  been 
already  established  by  private  enterprise  before  the  passing  of 
the  Burial  Act  of  1S55  (Kensal  Green  cemetery  dates  from  1832), 


but  that  enactment  Conns  the  epoch  from  which  the  general 
development  of  cemeteries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  began. 
Burial  within  the  limits  of  dries  and  towns  is  now  almost  every- 
where abolished,  and  where  it  is  still  in  use  it  is  surrounded  by 
such  safeguards  as  make  it  practically  innocuous.  This  tendency 
has  been  conspicuous  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  The  increasing  practice  of  cremation  (q.v.)  has 
assisted  in  the  movement  for  disposing  of  the  dead  in  more 
sanitary  conditions;  and  the  proposals  of  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
and  others  fox  burying  the  dead  in  more  open  coffins,  and 
abandoning  the  old  system  of  family  graves,  have  had  consider- 
able effect  The  tendency  has  therefore  been,  while  improving 
the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  to  make  the 
cemeteries  themselves  as  fit  as  possible  for  this  purpose,  and 
beautiful  in  arrangement  and  decoration. 

The  chief  cemeteries  of  London  are  Kensal  Green  cemetery 
on  the  Harrow  Road;  Highgate  cemetery  on  the  slope  of 
Highgate  Hill;  the  cemetery  at  Abney  Park  (once  the  residence 
of  Dr  Watts);  the  Norwood  and  Nunhead  cemeteries  to  the 
south  of  London;  the  West  London  cemetery  at  Brompton; 
the  cemeteries  at  Uford  and  Leytonstone  in  Essex;  the  Victoria 
cemetery  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  cemetery  in  East  London; 
and  at  a  greater  distance,  accessible  by  railway,  the  great 
cemetery  at  Brookwood  near  Woking  in  Surrey,  and  the  cemetery 
at  New  Southgate.  The  general  plan  of  all  these  cemeteries 
is  the  same,  a  park  with  broad  paths  either  laid  out  in  curved 
lines  as  at  Kensal  Green  and  Highgate,  or  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  London  cemetery. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  these  paths  is  marked  off  into  grave 
spaces,  and  trees  and  shrubs  arc  planted  in  the  intervals  between 
them.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  curator's  residence  and  one  or 
more  chapels,  and  usually  there  is  also  a  range  of  family  graves 
with  imposing  tombs,  massive  structures  containing  in  their 
corridors  recesses  for  the  reception  of  coffins,  generally  closed 
only  by  an  iron  grating.  The  provincial  cemeteries  in  the  main 
features  of  their  arrangements  resemble  those  of  the  metropolis. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  St  James's  cemetery  at  Liverpool, 
which  occupies  a  deserted  quarry.  The  face  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  quarry  is  traversed  by  ascending  gradients  off  which  open 
catacombs  formed  in  the  living  rock, — a  soft  sandstone;  the 
ground  below  is  planted  with  trees,  amongst  which  stand  hundreds 
of  gravestones.  The  main  approach  on  the  north  side  is  through 
a  tunnel,  above  which,  on  a  projecting  rock,  stands  the  cemetery 
chapel,  built  in  the  form  of  a  small  Doric  temple  with  tetrastyle 
porticos. 

Many  of  the  cities  of  America  possess  very  fine  cemeteries. 
One  of  the  largest,  and  also  the  oldest,  is  that  of  Mount  Auburn 
near  Boston.  Others  of  importance  are  the  Laurel  Hill  cemetery 
(1836)  at  Philadelphia;  the  Greenwood  cemetery  (1838)  at 
Brooklyn  (New  York) ;  the  Lake  View  cemetery  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  while  the  cemeteries  at  New  Orleans  (q.v.)  arc  famous 
for  their  beauty. 

The  chief  cemetery  of  Paris  is  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  the 
prototype  of  the  garden  cemeteries  of  western  Europe.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  celebrated  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom 
as  rector  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paris  it  once  belonged.  Ifwas  laid  out 
as  a  cemetery  in  1804.  It  has  an  area  of  about  200  acres,  and 
contains  about  20,000  monuments,  including  those  of  all  the  great 
men  of  France  of  the  19th  century — marshals,  generals,  ministers, 
poets,  painters,  men  of  science  and  letters,  actors  and  musicians. 
Twice  the  cemetery  and  the  adjacent  heights  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle;  in  18x4  they  were  stormed  by  a  Russian 
column  during  the  attack  on  Paris  by  the  allies,  and  in  187 1  the 
Communists  made  their  last  stand  among  the  tombs  of  Pere  la 
Chaise;  900  of  them  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  cemetery  or  were 
shot  there  after  its  capture,  and  200  of  them  were  buried' in 
quicklime  in  one  huge  grave  and  700  in  another.  There  are 
other  cemeteries  at  Mont  Parnasse  and  Montmartre,  besides  the 
minOT  burying-grounds  at  Auteuil,  Batignolles,  Passy,  La 
Villette,  &c.  In  consequence  o*f  all  these  cemeteries  being  more 
or  less  crowded,  a  great  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1874  on  the 
plateau  of  Mery  sur  Oise,  16m.  to  the  north  of  Paris,  with  which 
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it  is  connected  by  a  railway  line.  It  includes  within  its  drcuit 
fully  2  sq.  m.  of  ground.  The  French  cemetery  system  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  English.  Every  city  and  town  is 
required  by  law  to  provide  a  burial-ground  beyond  its  barriers, 
properly  laid  out  and  planted,  and  situated  if  possible  on  a  rising 
ground.  Each  interment  must  take  place  in  a  separate  grave. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  where  the  dead  are 
buried,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  in  the  Josses  communes  >  the  poor 
being  interred  gratuitously,  and  a  charge  of  30  francs  being 
made  in  all  other  cases.  The  fosse  is  filled  and  left  undisturbed 
for  five  years,  then  all  crosses  and  other  memorials  are  removed, 
the  level  of  the  ground  is  raised  4  or  5  ft.  by  fresh  earth,  and 
interments  begin  again.  For  a  -fee  of  50  francs  a  concession 
temporairt  for  ten  years  can  be  obtained,  but  where  it  is  desired 
to  erect  a  permanent  monument  the  ground  must  be  bought  by 
the  executors  of  the  deceased.  In  Paris  the  undertakers'  trade 
is  the  monopoly  of  a  company,  the  SociHi  des  pompes  funebres, 
which  in  return  for  its  privileges  is  required  to  give  a  free  burial 
to  the  poor. 

The  LeichenkSuser,  or  dead-houses,  of  Frankfort  and  Munich 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  cemeteries  of  these  cities.  The 
object  of  their  founders  was  twofold — (1)  to  obviate  even  the 
remotest  danger  of  premature  interment,  and  (2)  to  offer  a 
respectable  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  in  order  to 
remove  the  corpse  from  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  survivors. 
At  Frankfort  the  dead-house  occupies  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
propylaeum,  which  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 
It  consists  of  the  warder's  room,  where  an  attendant  is  always  on 
duty,  on  each  side  of  which  there  are  five  rooms,  well  ventilated, 
kept  at  an  even  temperature,  and  each  provided  with  a  bier  on 
which  a  corpse  can  be  laid.  On  one  of  the  fingers  is  placed  a 
ring  connected  by  a  light  cord  with  a  bell  which  hangs  outside 
in  the  warder's  room.  The  use  of  the  dead-house  is  voluntary. 
The  bodies  deposited  there  are  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by 
a  medical  officer,  and  the  warder  is  always  on  the  watch  for  the 
ringing  of  the  warning  bell.  One  revival,  that  of  a  child,  has  been 
known  to  take  place  at  Frankfort.  The  Leichenhaus  of  Munich 
is  situated  in  the  southern  cemetery  outside  the  Sendling  Gate. 
At  one  end  of  the  cemetery  there  is  a  semicircular  building  with 
an  open  colonnade  in  front  and  a  projection  behind,  which 
contains  three  large  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  At 
both  Frankfort  and  Munich  great  care  is  taken  that  the 
attendants  receive  the  dead  confided  to  them  with  respect,  and 
no  interment  is  permitted  until  the  first  signs  of  decomposition 
appear;  the  relatives  then  assemble  in  one  of  the  halls  adjoining 
the  Leichenhaus,  and  the  funeral  takes  place.  In  any  case 
there  is,  with  ordinary  care,  little  fear  of  premature  interment, 
but  in  another  way  such  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead  are  of 
great  use  in  large  towns,  as  they  prevent  the  evil  effects  which 
result  from  the  prolonged  retention  of  the  dead  among  the 
living:  Mortuaries  for  this  purpose  have  also  been  established 
in  many  places  in  England. 

In  Italy  the  Campo  Santo  (Holy  Field)  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  famous  one  at  Pisa,  from  which  the  name  has  been  given  to 
other  Italian  burying-grounds.  Of  the  cemeteries  still  in  use 
in  southern  Europe  the  catacombs  (q.v.)  of  Sicily  are  the  most 
curious.  There  is  one  of  these  under  the  old  Capuchin  monastery 
of  Ziza  near  Palermo,  where  in  four  large  airy  subterranean 
corridors  2000  corpses  are  ranged  in  niches  in  the  wall,  many  of 
them  shrunk  up  into  the  most  grotesque  attitudes,  or  hanging 
with  pendent  limbs  and  head  from  their  places.  As  a  preparation 
for  the  niche,  the  body  is  desiccated  in  a  kind  of  oven,  and  then 
dressed  as  in  life  and  raised  into  its  place  in  the  walL  At  the  end 
of  the  principal  corridor  at  Ziza  there  is  an  altar  strangely 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  human  skulls  and  bones. 

Cemeteries  have  been  in  use  among  many  Eastern  nations 
from  time  immemorial.  In  China,  the  high  grounds  near  Canton 
and  Macao  are  crowded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  being  in  the 
form  of  small  tumuli,  with  a  low  encircling  wall,  forcibly  recalling 
the  ringed  barrows  of  -western  Europe.  But  the  most  picturesque 
cemeteries  in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Turks.  From  them  it 
was,  perhaps,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  modem  cemeteiy,  with 


its  ornamental  plantations,  was  derived.  Around  Constantinople 
the  cemeteries  form  vast  tracts  of  cypress  woods  under  whose 
branches  stand  thousands  of  tombstones.  A  grave  is  never 
reopened;  a  new  resting-place  is  formed  for  every  one,  and  so 
the  dead  now  occupy  a  wider  territory  than  that  which  is  covered 
by  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  Turks  believe  that  till  the  body 
is  buried  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  and  the  funeral, 
therefore,  takes  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  No  coffin 
is  used,  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  a  few  boards  are  arranged 
round  it,  and  then  the  earth  is  shovelled  in,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  a  small  opening  extending  from  the  head  of  the  corpse  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  opening  not  unfrequently  enlarged 
by  dogs  and  other  beasts  which  plunder  the  grave.  A  tombstone 
of  white  marble  is  then  erected,  surmounted  by  a  carved  turban 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  ornamented  by  a  palm  branch  in  low 
relief  if  the  grave  is  that  of  a  woman.  The  turban  by  its  varying 
form  indicates  not  only  the  rank  of  the  sleeper  below  but  also 
the  period  of  his  death,  for  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  head-dress 
is  always  changing.  A  cypress  is  usually  planted  beside  the  grave, 
its  odour  being  supposed  to  neutralize  any  noxious  exhalations 
from  the  ground,  and  thus  every  cemetery  is  a  forest,  where  by 
day  hundreds  of  turtle  doves  are  on  the  wiiig  or  perching  on  the 
trees,  and  where  bats  and  owls  swarm  undisturbed  at  night. 
Especially  for  the  Turkish  women  the  cemeteries  are  a  favourite 
resort,  and  some  of  them  are  always  to  be  seen  praying  beside 
the  narrow  openings  that  lead  down  into  a  parent's,  a  husband's, 
or  a  brother's  grave.  Some  of  the  other  cemeteries  of  Constan- 
tinople contrast  rather  unfavourably  with  the  simple  dignity 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  Turks.  That  of  the  Armenians 
abounds  with  bas-reliefs  which  show  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
whoever  is  buried  below,  and  on  these  singular  tombstones  there 
are  frequent  representations  of  men  being  decapitated  or  hanging 
on  the  gallows. 

See  also  the  articles  Burial  and  Burial  Acts;  Cremation; 
Funeral  Rites,  Churchyard. 

CENCI,  BEATRICE  (1577-1509),  a  Roman  woman,  famous 
for  her  tragic  story;  poetic  fancy  has  woven  a  halo  of  romance 
about  her,  which  modern  historic  research  has  to  a  large  extent 
destroyed.  Bom  at  Rome,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Francesco 
Ccnd  (1549-1508),  the  bastard  son  of  a  priest,  and  a  man  of 
great  wealth  but  dissolute  habitsrand  violent  temper.  He  seems 
to  have  been  guilty  of  various  offences  and  to  have  got  off  with 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  by  bribery;  but  the  monstrous 
cruelty  which  popular  tradition  has  attributed  to  him  is  purely 
legendary.  His  first  wife,  Ersilia  Santa  Croce,  bore  him  twelve 
children,  and  nine  years  after  her  death  he  married  Lucrezia 
Petroni,  a  widow  with  three  daughters,  by  whom  he  bad  no 
offspring.  He  was  very  quarrelsome  and  lived  on  the  worst 
possible  terms  with  his  children,  who,  however,  were  all  of  them 
more  or  less  disreputable.  He  kept  various  mistresses  and  was 
even  prosecuted  for  unnatural  vice,  but  his  sons  were  equally 
dissolute.  His  harsh  treatment  of  his  daughter  Beatrice  was 
probably  due  to  his  discovery  that  she  had  had  an  illegitimate 
child  as  the  result  of  an  intrigue  with  one  of  his  stewards  (A. 
Bertolotti,  m  his  Francesco  Ccnci,  publishes  Beatrice's  will  in 
which  she  provides  for  this  child),  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  tried  to  commit  incest  with  her,  as  has  been  alleged.  The 
eldest  son  Ciacomo  was  a  riotous,  dishonest  young  scoundrel, 
who  cheated  his  own  father  and  even  attempted  to  murder  him 
(1595).  Two  other  sons,  Rocco  and  Cristoforo,  both  of  them 
notorious  rakes,  were  killed  in  brawls.  Finally  Francesco's 
wife  Lucrezia  and  his  children  Giacomo,  Bernardo  and  Beatrice, 
assisted  by  a  certain  Monsignor  Guerra,  plotted  to  murder  him. 
Two  bravos  were  hired  (one  of  them  named  Oiimpio,  according 
to  Bertolotti,  was  probably  Beatrice's  lover),  and  Francesco  was 
assassinated  while  asleep  in  his  castle  of  Petrella  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  (1598).  Giacomo  afterwards  had  one  of  the  bravos 
murdered,  but  the  other  was  arrested  by  the  Neapolitan 
authorities  and  confessed  everything.  Information  having  been 
communicated  to  Rome,  the  whole  of  the  Cenci  family  were 
arrested  early  in  1509;  but  the'  story  of  the  hardships  they 
underwent  in  prison  is  greatly  exaggerated.    Guerra  escaped} 
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Lucrezia,  Gfacomo  and  Bernardo  confessed  the  crime;  and 
Beatrice,  who  at  first  denied  everything,  even  tinder  torture, 
also  ended  by  confessing.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
mercy  for  the  accused,  but  the  crime  was  considered  too  heinous, 
and  the  pope  (Clement  VIII.)  refused  to  grant  a  pardon;  on 
the  nth  of  September  1509,  Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  ware 
beheaded,  and  Giacomo,  after  having  been  tortured  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  was  killed  with  a  mace,  drawn  and  quartered. 
Bernardo's  penalty,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  commuted  to 
perpetual:  imprisonment,  and  after  a  year's  confinement  he  was 
pardoned.   'The  property  of  the  family  was  confiscated. 

The  romantic  character  of  the  history  of  this  family  has  been  the 
subject  of  poems*  dramas  and  novels.  Shelley's  tragedy  is  well 
known  as  a  magnificent  jriece  of  writing,  although  the  author  adopts 
a  purely  fictitious  version  of  the  story.  Nor  is  F.  D.  Guerrazzi's 
novel,  Beatrice  Cenex  (Milan,  1872),  more  trustworthy.  The  first 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  on  documentary  evidence  is 
A.  Bertolotti's  Francesco  Cenci  e  la  suafanugUa  (2nd  ed.,  Florence, 
1879),  containing  a  number  of  interesting  documents  which  place 
the  events  in  their  true  light;  cf.  Labruzzi's  article  in  the  Nueva 
Antologia,  1879,  vol.  xiv.,  and  another  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
January  1879. 

CENOBITES  (from  Gr.  awfe,  common,  and  plos,  life), 
monks  who  lived  together  in  a  convent  or  community  under  a 
rule  and  a  superior, — in  contrast  to  hermits  or  anchorets  who 
live  in  isolation.  The  Basilians  (q.v.)  in  the  East  and  the  Bene- 
dictines (q.v.)  in  the  West  are  the  chief  cenobitical  orders  (see 
Monastiosm). 

CENOMANI,  a  branch  of  the  Aulerd  in  Gallia  Celtka,  whose 
territory  corresponded  generally  to  Maine  in  the  modern  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe.  Their  chief  town  was  Vindinum  or  Suindinum 
(corrupted  into  Subdinnum),  afterwards  Civitas  Cenomanorum 
(whence  Le  Mans),  the  original  name  of  the  town,  as*  usual  in* 
the  case  of  Gallic  cities,  being  replaced  by  that  of  the  people. 
According  to  Caesar  (Bell.  Gall,  vii.  75.  3),  they  assisted  Vercin- 
getorix  in  the  great  rising  (52  B.C.)  with  a  force  of  5000  men.  Under 
Augustus  they  formed  a  civitas  stipendiaria  of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis, 
and  in  the  4th  century  part  of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis  iii.  About 
400  B.C.,  under  the  leadership  of  Elitovius  (Livy  v.  35),  a  large 
number  of  the  Cenomani  crossed  into  Italy,  drove  the  Etruscans 
southwards,  and  occupied  their  territory.  The  statement  of 
Cato  (in  Pliny,  Net.  Hist.  iii.  130),  that  some  of  them  settled  near 
MassOia  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcae,  may  indicate  the  route 
taken  by  them.  The  limits  of  their  territory  are  not  clearly 
defined,  but  were  probably  the  Athesis  (Adige  or  Etsch)  on  the 
east,  the  Ollius  (Oglio,  or  perhaps  the  Addua)  on  the  west,  and 
the  Fadus  on  the  south.  Livy  gives  their  chief  towns  as  Brixia 
(Brescia)  and  Verona;  Pliny,  Brixia  and  Cremona.  The  Ceno- 
mani nearly  always  appear  in  history  as  loyal  friends  and  allies 
of  the  Romans,  whom  they  assisted  in  the  Gallic  war  (225  B.C.), 
when  the  Boli  and  Insubres  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  and 
during  the  wax  against  Hannibal.  They  certainly  joined  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Gauls  under  HamHcar  (200),  but  after  they  had 
been  defeated  by  the  consul  Gaius  Cornelius  (197)  they  finally 
submitted.  In  49,  with  the  rest  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  they 
acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  orthography  and  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  vowel 
of  Cenomani  have  given  rise  to  discussion.  According  to 
Arbois  de  Jubainville,  the  Cenomani  of  Italy  are  not  identical 
with  the  CenomSni  (or  Cenomanni)  of  Gaui  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  survival  of  the  syllable  "  man  "  in  Le  Mans  is  due  to 
the  streak  laid  on  the  vowel;  had  the  vowel  been  short  and 
unaccented,  it  would  have  disappeared.  In  Italy,  Cenomani 
is  the  name  of  a  people;  in  Gaul,  merely  a  surname  of  the 
Aulerd. 

See  A.  Voisin,  Les  Cenomans  ancient  el  modemes  (Le  Mans,  1862) ; 
A.  Desjardins,  Giograpkie  kistorique  de  la  Gaule  romaine,  u.  (1876- 
1893):  Arbois  de  jubainville,  Les  Premiers  Habitants  de  C  Europe 
(1889-1894);  article  and  authorities  in  La  Grande  Encyclopedia, 
C.  Hulsen  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  ReaUncyclopddie,  iii.  pt.  2  (1899); 
full  ancient  authorities  in  A.  Holder,  AU-ccUisckcr  Sprachsckats,  i. 
(1896). 

CENOTAPH  (Gr.  K€v6s,  empty,  r&4ot,  tomb),  a  monument  or 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  a  person  whose  body  is  buried  elsewhere. 


The  custom  arose  from  the  erection  of  monuments  to  those 
whose  bodies  could  not  be  recovered,  as  in  the  case  of  drowning. 

CENSOR  (from  Lat.  censer et  assess,  estimate;  in  Gr.  Tyjnjrf)s). 
L  In  ancient  Rome,  the  title  of  the  two  Roman  officials  who 
presided  over  the  census,  the  registration  of  individual  citizens 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  duties  which  they  owed  to 
the  community.  In  the  etymology  of  the  word  lurks  the  idea 
of  the  arbitrary  assignment  of  burdens  or  duties.  Varro  defines 
census  as  arbiirium,  and  derives  the  name  censores  from  the 
position  of  these  magistrates  as  arbitri  populi  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lot.  v.  81;  op.  Non.  p.  519).  This  original  idea  of  "  discre- 
tionary power"  was  never  entirely  lost;  although  ultimately 
it  came  to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  the  appreciation 
of  morals  than  with  the  assignment  of  burdens.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  its  moral  significance  the  censorship  was  the  Roman 
manifestation  of  that  state  control  of  conduct  which  was  a  not 
unusual  feature  of  ancient  societies.  It  is  true  that  Rome 
possessed  sumptuary  laws,  and  laws  dealing  with  moral  offences, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  other  magistrates  to  enforce;  but  the 
organization  for  the  control  of  conduct  was  mainly  exhibited 
in  the  censorship,  and,  as  thus  exhibited,  was  at  once  simple  and 
comprehensive. 

The  censorship  was  believed  to  have  been  instituted  in  443  b.c. 
to  relieve  the  consuls  of  the  duties  of  registration.  Since  the 
periods  of  registration  were  quinquennial,  it  was  not  a  continuous 
office;  but  its  tenure  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fixed  until 
434  B.C.,  when  a  lex  Armitia  provided  that  the  censors  should 
hold  office  for  eighteen  months.  This  magistracy  was  at  first 
confined  to  patricians;  a  plebeian  censor  is  first  mentioned  in 
35 x  b.c  A  lex  Pubtilia  of  339  b.c  is  said  to  have  enacted  that 
one  censor  must  be  a  plebeian.  Two  plebeian  censors  were  for 
the  first  time  elected  in  131  b.c  The  election  always  took  place 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  (see  Comtia).  The  censorship, 
although  lacking  the  powers  implied  in  the  imperium  and  the 
right  of  summoning  the  senate  and  the  people,  was  not  only  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies,  but  was  regarded  as  the  crown  of  a 
political  career.  It  was  an  irresponsible  office;  and  the  only 
limitations  on  its  powers  were  created  by  the  restriction  of 
tenure  to  a  year  and  a  half,  the  fact  that  re-election  was  forbidden, 
and  the  restraint  imposed  on  each  censor  by  the  fact  that  no  act 
of  his  was  valid  without  the  assent  of  his  colleague. 

The  original  functions  of  the  censors  were  (1)  the  registration 
of  citizens  in  the  state-divisions,  such  as  tribes  and  centuries; 
(2)  the  taxation  of  such  citizens  based  on  an  estimate  of  their 
property;  (3)  the  right  of  exclusion  from  public  functions  on 
moral  grounds,  known  as  the  regimen  morum;  (4)  the  solemn 
act  of  purification  (lustrum)  which  closed  the  census.  Two 
other  functions  were  subsequently  added: — (5)  the  selection  of 
the  senate  (lectio  senaius,  see  Senate),  and  (6)  certain  financial 
duties  such  as  the  leasing  of  the  contracts  for  tax-collecting  and 
for  the  repair  of  public  buildings.  The  first  four  of  these  functions 
were  those  of  the  census,  which  was  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  citizen  body  as  represented  by  heads  of  families  (palres 
familiarum)  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  equites  were  a  select 
portion  of  this  citizen  body;  but  the  review  of  these  knights 
took  place,  not  in  the  Campus,  but  in  the  Forum  (see  Equites). 
It  was  in  connexion  with  this  review  of  the  ordinary  citizens  and 
the  knights,  as  well  as  with  the  choice  of  senators,  that  the 
censors  published  their  edicts  stating  the  moral  rules  which 
they  intended  to  enforce.  The  offences  which  they  punished 
were  sometimes  concerned  with  family  life  and  private  relations, 
sometimes  with  breaches  of  political  duty.  Certain  professions, 
such  as  that  of  an  actor  or  gladiator,  also  invoked  their  stigma, 
and  at  times  the  disqualifications  they  pronounced  were  the 
consequence  of  a  previous  judicial  condemnation.  Infamia 
was  the  general  name  given  to  the  disabilities  pronounced  by 
the  censor.  These  varied  in  degree  from  the  deprivation  of  a 
senator  of  his  seat,  or  a  knight's  loss  of  his  horse,  to  exclusion 
from  the  tribes  or  centuries,  an  exclusion  which  entailed  the  loss 
of  voting  power.  All  the  disabilities  pronounced  by  one  pair  of 
censors  might  be  removed  by  their  successors. 

The  censorship,  although  its  control  over  the  striate  came  to 
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be  weakened  (see  Senate),  lasted  as  long  as  the  republic;  and 
it  was  only  suspended,  not  abolished,  during  the  principate. 
Although  the  princess  exercised  censorial  functions,  he  was 
seldom  censor.  Yet  the  office  itself  was  held  by  Claudius  I.  and 
Vespasian.  Domitian  assumed  the  title  of  life  censor  (censor 
perpetuus),  but  the  precedent  was  not  followed.  A  fruitless 
attempt  to  galvanize  the  republican  office  into  new  life  was  made 
in  a.d.  251,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dedus. 

Authorities. — Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht,  fl.  331  foil. 
(3rd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1887) ;  Darcmberg-Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  anti- 
quitis  grecques  et  romatneS,  i.  990  foil.  (1875,  &c.) ;  Lange,  Romische 
Alterthumer,  \.  572  foil.  (Berlin,  1856,  &c) ;  de  Boor,  Fasti  Censor* 
(Berlin,  1873);  Gerlach,  Die  romische  Censurin  ihrem  Verhalt- 
nisse  zur  Verfassung  (Basel,  1842);  Nitzsch,  "  Ober  die  Census" 
in  Nones  Jakrbuck  f.  Phil,  torih.  730  (Leipzig,   1856);  Zumpt, 

.) 


"  Die  Lustra  der  Romer  "  in  Rkein,  Museum,  xxv.  465,  xxvi.  1. 

(A.  H.  J.  GO 


n.  In  modem  times  the  word  "  censor  "  is  used  generally  for 
one  who  exercises  supervision  over,  or  criticizes,  the  conduct  of 
other  persons.  In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it 
is  the  title  of  the  official  head  or  supervisor  of  the  non-collegiate 
students  (i.e.  those  who  are  not  attached  to  a  college,  hall  or 
hostel) .  In  Oxford  the  censor  is  nominated  by  the  vice-chancellor 
and  the  proctors,  and  holds  office  for  five  years;  in  Cambridge 
he  is  similarly  appointed,  and  holds  office  for  life.  Hie  censors 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  are  the  officials  who  grant 
licences. 

Council  of  Censors,  in  American  constitutional  history,  is  the 
name  given  to  a  council  provided  by  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1776  to  1700,  and  by  the  constitution  of  Vermont 
from  1777  to  1870.  Under  both  constitutions  the  council  of 
censors  was  elected  once  in  seven  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  governmental  departments, 
the  conduct  of  the  state  officers,  and  the  working  of  the  laws, 
and  as  to  whether  the  constitution  had  been  violated  in  any 
particular.  The  Vermont  council  of  censors,  limited  in  number 
to  thirteen,  had  power,  if  they  thought  the  constitution  required 
amending  in  any  particular,  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose. 
A  convention  summoned  by  the  council  in  1870  amended  the 
constitution  by  abolishing  the  censors. 

For  the  censorship  of  the  press,  see  Press  Laws;  for  the  censor* 
ship  of  plays,  Theatre:  Law,  and  Lord  Chamberlain. 

CENSORINUS,  Roman  grammarian  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
flourished  during  the  3rd  century  a.d.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
lost  work  De  Accentibus,  and  of  an  extant  treatise  De  Die  Natali, 
written  in  238,  and  dedicated  to  his  patron  Quintus  Cacrcllius 
as  a  birthday  gift.  The  contents  are  of  a  varied  character:  the 
natural  history  of  man,  the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii, 
music,  religious  rites,  astronomy,  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  The  second  part  deals  with  chronological  and 
mathematical  questions,  and  has  been  of  great  service  in  deter- 
mining the  principal  epochs  of  ancient  history.  The  whole  is 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  information.  The  style  is  clear 
and  concise,  although  somewhat  rhetorical,  and  the  Latinity, 
for  the  period,  good.  The  chief  authorities  used  were  Varro 
and  Suetonius.  Some  scholars,  indeed,  hold  that  the  entire 
work  is  practically  an  adaptation  of  the  lost  Pratum  of  Suetonius. 
The  fragments  of  a  work  De  Natali  Institulione,  dealing  with 
astronomy,  geometry,  music  and  versification,  and  usually 
printed  with  the  De  Die  Natali  of  Censorinus,  are  not  by  him. 
Part  of  the  original  MS.,  containing  the  end  of  the  genuine  work, 
and  the  title  and  name  of  the  author  of  the  fragment  are  lost. 

The  only  good  edition  with  commentary  is  still  that  of  H.  Linden- 
brog  (1614) ;  the  most  recent  critical  editions  are  by  O.  Jahn  (1845), 
F*  Huttscb  (1867).  and  J.  Cholodniak  (1&89).  There  is  an  English 
translation  of  the  De  Die  Natali  (the  first  eleven  chapters  being 
omitted)  with  notes  by  W.  Maude  (New  York,  1900). 

CENSUS  (from  Lat  censere,  to  estimate  or  assess;  connected 
by  some  with  centum,  i.e.  a  count  by  hundreds),  a  term  used  to 
denote  a  periodical  enumeration  restricted,  in  modern  times, 
to  population,  and  occasionally  to  industries  and  agricultural 
resources,  but  formerly  extending  to  property  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  purpose  of  assessment. 


Operations  of  this  character  have  been  conducted  with 
different  objects  from  very  ancient  times.  The  fighting  strength 
of  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  Exodus  was  ascertained  by  a 
count  of  all  males  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  made  by 
enumerators  appointed  for  each  dan.  The  Levites,  who  were 
exempted  from  military  duties,  were  separately  enumerated 
from  the  age  of  thirty  upwards,  and  a  similar  process  was 
ordained  subsequently  by  Solomon,  in  order  to  distribute 
amongst  them  the  functions  assigned  to  the  priestly  body  in 
connexion  with  the  temple.  The  census  unwillingly  carried  out 
by  Joab  at  the  behest  of  David  related  exclusively  to  the  fighting 
men  of  the  community,  and  the  dire  consequences  ascribed  to  it 
were  quoted  in  reprobation  of  such  inquiries  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  register  of  the 
population  of  each  clan  was  kept  during  the  Babylonian  captivity 
and  its  totals  were  published  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem.  In 
the  Persian  empire  there  was  apparently  some  method  in  force 
by  which  the  resources  of  each  province  were  ascertained  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  tribute.  In  China,  moreover,  an  enumera- 
tion of  somewhat  the  same  nature  was  an  ancient  institution  in 
connexion  with  the  provincial  revenues  and  military  liabilities. 
In  Egypt,  Amasis  had  the  occupation  of  each  individual  annually 
registered,  nominally  to  aid  the  official  supervision  of  morals 
by  discouraging  disreputable  means  of  subsistence;  and  this 
ordinance,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  introduced  by  Solon 
into  the  Athenian  scheme  of  administration,  where  it  developed 
later  into  an  electoral  record. 

It  was  in  Rome,  however,  that  the  system  from  which  the 
name  of  the  inquiry  is  derived  was  first  established  upon  a 
regular  footing.  The  original  census  was  ascribed  to  Servius 
TuUius,  and  in  the  constitution  which  goes  by  his  name  it  was 
decreed  that  every  fifth  year  the  population  should  be  enumer- 
ated along  with  the  property  of  each  family— land,  live-stock, 
slaves  and  freedmen.  The  main  object  was  to  ensure  the 
accurate  division  of  the  people  into  the  six  main  classes  and 
their  respective  centuries,  which  were  based  upon  considerations 
of  combined  numbers  and  wealth.  With  the  increase  of  the 
city  the  operation  grew  in  importance,  and  was  followed  by  an 
official  lustrum,  or  purificatory  sacrifice,  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
people  by  the  censors  or  functionaries  in  charge  of  the  classifica- 
tion. Hence  the  name  of  lustrum  came  to  denote  the  intercensal 
term,  or  a  period  of  five  years.  The  word  census,  too,  came  to 
mean  the  property  qualification  of  the  class,  as  well  as  the 
process  of  registering  the  resources  of  the  individual.  Later, 
it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  the  imposition  itself,  in  which  it  has 
survived  in  the  contracted  form  of  cess.  Unfortunately  the 
statistics  of  population  thus  collected  were  subordinated  to  the 
fiscal  interests  of  the  inquiry,  and  no  record  has  been  handed 
down  relating  to  the  population  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  census  was  extended  to  the  whole 
empire.  In  the  words  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  he  ordered 
"  the  whole  world  to  be  taxed,**  or,  according  to  the  revised 
version,  to  be  enrolled.  The  compilation  of  the  results  of  this 
the  most  comprehensive  enumeration  till  then  attempted  was 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  it  is  said,  just  before  his 
death,  but  was  never  completed.  The  various  inquiries  instituted 
during  the  middle  ages,  such  as  the  Domesday  Book  and  the 
Breviary  of  Charlemagne,  were  so  far  on  the  Roman  model  that 
they  took  little  or  no  account  of  the  population,  the  feudal 
system  probably  rendering  information  regarding  it  unnecessary 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation  or  military  service. 

The  foundations  of  the  census  on  the  modern  system  were 
laid  in  Europe  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Sweden  led  the  way,  by  making  compulsory  the  parish  record 
of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  kept  by  the  clergy,  and  extending 
it  to  include  the  whole  of  the  domiciled  population  of  the  parish. 
In  France,  Colbert,  in  1670,  ordered  the  extension  to  the  rural 
communes  of  the  system  which  had  for  many  years  been  in  force 
in  Paris  of  registering  and  periodically  publishing  the  domestic 
occurrences  of  the  locality.  Five  years  before  this,  however, 
a  periodical  enumeration  by  families  and  individuals  had  been 
established  in  the  colony  of  New  France,  and  was  continued  in 
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Quebec  from  1665  till  1754.   This,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  earliest  of  modern  censuses. 

Efforts  have  been  almost  unceasingly  made  since  1872  by 
statistical  experts  in  periodical  conference  to  bring  about  a 
general  understanding,  first,  as  to  the  subjects  which  may  be 
considered  most  likely  to  be  ascertained  with  approximate 
accuracy  at  a  census,  and  secondly— «  point  of  scarcely  less 
importance— as  to  the  form  in  which  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
should  be  compiled  in  order  to  render  comparison  possible 
between  the  facts  recorded  in  the  different  areas.  In  regard 
to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  recognized  that  much  is  practic- 
able in  a  country  where  the  agency  of  trained  officials  is  employed 
throughout  the  operation  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
adequately  recorded  where  the  responsibility  for  the  correctness 
of  the  replies  is  thrown  upon  the  householder.  The  standard 
set  up  by  eminent  statisticians,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent an  ideal,  not  likely  to  be  attained  anywhere  under  present 
conditions,  but  towards  which  each  successive  census  may  be 
expected  to  advance.  The  subjects  to  which  most  importance 
is  attached  from  the  international  standpoint  are  tfge,  sex, 
civil  condition,  birthplace,  illiteracy  and  certain  infirmities. 
Occupation,  too,  should  be  included,  but  the  record  of  so  detailed 
a  subject  is  usually  considered  to  be  better  obtained  by  a  special 
inquiry,  rather  than  by  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  a 
synchronous  enumeration.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany,  Belgium  and  France,  and  an  approach  to  it  is  made 
in  the  decennial  census  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Religious  denomination,  another  of  the  general  subjects  suggested, 
is  of  considerably  more  importance  in  some  countries  than  in 
others,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nationality,  which  is  often 
usefully  supplemented  by  the  return  of  mother-tongue.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  internal  classification  and  the 
combinations  of  the  above  subjects  are  also  matters  to  be  treated 
upon  some  uniform  plan,  if  the  full  value  of  the  statistics  is  to 
be  extracted  from  the  raw  material.  On  the  whole,  the  progress 
towards  a  general  understanding  on  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
questions  here  mentioned  which  has  been  made  in  the  present 
generation,  is  a  gratifying  tribute  to  those  who  have  long 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  efficient  enumeration. 

The  British  Emptjle 

England  and  Wales.— Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
the  number  of  the  population  was  a  matter  of  estimate  and 
conjecture.  In  17  S3  a  bill  was  introduced  by  a  private  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  official  support,  to  provide 
for  the  annual  enumeration  of  the  people  and  of  the  persons  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief.  It  was  violently  opposed  as  "  sub- 
versive of  the  last  remains  of  English  liberty  "  and  as  likely  to 
result  in  "  some  public  misfortune  or  an  epidemical  distemper." 
After  passing  that  House,  however,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  fear  of  disclosing  to  the  enemies  of 
England  the  weakness  of  the  country  in  fighting-material  was 
one  of  the  main  objections  offered  to  the  proposal.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  however,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  essays  of  Malthus,  the  pendulum  had  swung  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  possess  the  means 
of  judging  from  time  to  time  the  relations  between  an  increasing 
population  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  A  census  bill,  accord- 
ingly, again  brought  in  by  a  private  member,  became  law  without 
opposition  at  the  end  of  1800,  and  the  first  enumeration  under 
it  took  place  in  March  of  the  following  year,  the  operations  being 
tonfined  to  Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  was  entrusted  in  England 
to-  the  overseers,  acting  under  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
high  constables,  and  in  Scotland,  to  village  schoolmasters,  under 
the  sheriffs.  A  supplementary  statement  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  for  each  parish  was  required  from  the* clergy,  who 
transmitted  it  to  parliament  through  the  bishops  and  primates 
successively.  There  was  no  central  office  or  control.  The 
schedule  required  the  number  of  houses,  inhabited  and  otherwise, 
the  population  of  each  family,  by  sex,  and  the  occupation,  under 
one  of  the  three  heads,  (a)  agriculture,  (b)  trade,  manufacture  or 
Industry,  or  (c)  other  than  these  two.   The  results,  which  were 


not  satisfactory,  were  published  without  comment.  Ten  years 
later,  the  chief  alteration  in  the  inquiry  was  the  substitution  of 
the  main  occupation  of  the  family  for  that  of  the  individual. 
The  report  on  this  census  contained  a  very  valuable  exposition 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  operations  and  the  numerous 
sources  of  error  latent  in  an  apparently  simple  set  of  questions. 
In  1S21  an  attempt  to  get  a  return  of  ages  was  made,  but  it  was 
not  repeated  in  1831,  when  the  attention  of  the  enumerators 
was  concentrated  upon  greater  detail  in  the  occupation  record. 
Their  efforts  were  successful  in  getting  a  better,  but  still  far  from 
complete  result  The  creation,  in  1834,  of  poor  law  unions,  and 
the  establishment,  in  1836,  of  civil  registration  districts,  as  a 
rule  coterminous  with  them,  provided  a  new  basis  for  the  taking 
of  a  census,  and  the  operations  in  1841  were  made  over  accord- 
ingly to  the  supervision  of  the  registrar-general  and  his  staff. 
The  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  sex,  age  and  occupation  of 
every  individual;  those  born  in  the  district  were  distinguished 
from  others,  foreigners  being  also  separately  returned.  The 
number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninhabited  and  under  construction 
respectively,  was  noted  in  the  return.  The  parish  statement  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  was  sent  up  by  the  clergy  for  the 
last  time.  The  most  important  innovation,  however,  was  the 
transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  filling  up  the  schedule  from 
the  overseers  to  the  householders,  thereby  rendering  possible 
a  Synchronous  record. 

With  some  modification  in  detail,  the  system  then  inaugurated 
has  been  since  maintained.  In  185 1  the  relationship  to  the  head 
of  the  family,  civil  condition,  and  the  blind  and  deaf-  mute  were 
included  in  the  inquiry.  On  this  occasion,  the  act  providing 
for  the  census  was  interpreted  to  authorise  the  collection  of 
details  regarding  accommodation  in  places  of  public  worship 
and  the  attendance  thereat,  as  well  as  corresponding  informa- 
tion about  educational  establishments.  A  separate  report  was 
published  on  the  former  subject  which  proved  something  of  a 
storm  centre.  The  census  of  187 1  obtained  for  the  first  time  a 
return  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  not  confined  in  asylums. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  the  separate  areas  for  which  popula- 
tion returns  had  to  be  prepared  were  seriously  multiplied  by  the 
creation  of  sanitary  districts,  to  the  number  of  066.  The  necessity, 
for  administrative  or  other  purposes,  of  tabulating  separately 
the  returns  for  so  many  cross-divisions  of  the  country  constitutes 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  English  census  operations, 
more  particularly  as  the  boundaries  of  these  areas  are  frequently 
altered.  In  anticipation  of  the  census  of  189 1,  a  treasury 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  various  suggestions 
made  in  regard  to  the  form  and  scope  of  .the  inquiry.  Its  pro- 
posals were  adopted  as  to  the  subdivision  of  the  occupation 
column  into  employer,  employed  and  independent  worker,  and 
as  to  the  record  upon  the  schedule  of  the  number  of  rooms 
occupied  by  the  family,  where  not  more  than  five.  Separate 
entry  was  also  made  of  the  persons  living  upon  property  or 
resources,  but  not  following  any  occupation.  No  action  was 
taken,  however,  upon  the  more  important  recommendation  that 
midway  between  two  censuses  a  simple  enumeration  by  sex  and 
age  should  be  effected.  A  return  was  also  prepared  in  1 891,  for 
Wales,  of  those  who  could  speak  only  Welsh,  only  English,  and 
both  languages,  but,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  infants,  the  results 
were  of  little  value.  In  1001  the  same  information  was  called 
for,  excluding  all  under  three  years  of  age.  The  term  tenement, 
too,  was  substituted  for  that  of  storey,  as  the  subdivision  of  a 
house,  whilst  in  addition  to  inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses, 
those  occupied  by  day,  but  not  by  night,  were  separately  recorded. 
The  nationality  of  those  born  abroad,  which  used  to  be  returned 
only  for  British  subjects,  was  called  for  from  all  not  born  within 
the  kingdom. 

Scotland. — In' the  acts  relating  to  the  census  from  1801  to 
1851,  provision  for  the  enumeration  of  Scotland  was  made  with 
that  for  England  and  Wales,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
differences  in  procedure,  which  mainly  concerned  the  agency 
to  be  employed.  In  1855,  however,  civil  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
census  of  1861  was,  by  a  separate  act,  entrusted  to  the  registrar- 
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general  of  that  country.  The  same  course  was  followed  at  the 
three  succeeding  enumerations,  but  in  iooi  the  former  practice 
was  resumed.  The  complexity  of  administrative  areas,  though 
far  less  than  in  England,  was  simplified,  and  the  census  com- 
pilation proportionately  facilitated,  by  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  for  Scotland,  in  1889.  In  i88z,  the  definition 
of  a  house  in  Scotland  was  made  identical  with  that  in  England, 
since  previously  what  was  called  a  house  in  the  northern  portion 
of  Great  Britain  was  known  as  a  tenement  in  the  south,  and  vice 
versa.  Since  1861  a  return  has  been  called  for  in  Scotland  of 
the  number  of  rooms  with  one  or  more  windows,  and  that  of 
children  of  school-age  under  instruction  is  also  included  in  the 
inquiry.  The  number  of  persons  speaking  Gaelic  was  recorded 
for  the  first  time  in  1881 .  The  question  was  somewhat  expanded 
at  the  next  census,  and  in  1001  was  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  similar  inquiry  as  to  Welsh  and  Manx. 

Ireland.— An  estimate  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  made 
as  early  as  1672,  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  and  another  in  271a,  in  con- 
ncxion  with  the  hearth-money,  but  the  first  attempt  to  take  a 
regular  census  was  made  in  181 1,  through  the  Grand  Juries. 
It  was  not  successful,  and  in  182 1  again,  th;  inquiry  was  con- 
sidered to  be  but  little  more  satisfactory.  The  census  of  183 1  was 
better,  but  the  results  were  considered  exaggerated,  owing  to 
the  system  of  paying  enumerators  according  to  the  numbers  they 
returned.  The  census,  therefore,  was  supplemented  by  a  re- 
visional  inquiry  three  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  get  a  good 
basis  for  the  newly  introduced  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  completion  of  the  ordnance  survey  and  the  establishment 
of  an  educated  constabulary  force  brought  the  operations  of 
1841  up  to  the  level  of  those  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  main 
difference  in  procedure  between  the  two  inquiries  is  that  in 
Ireland  the  schedule  is  filled  in  by  the  enumerator,  a  member 
of  the  constabulary,  or,  in  Dublin,  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  householder.  The  tabulation  of  the 
returns,  again,  is  carried  out  at  the  central  office  from  the 
original  schedule,  and  not,  as  in  England,  from  the  book  into 
which  the  former  has  been  copied  by  the  enumerating  agency. 
The  inquiry  in  Ireland  is  more  extensive  than  that  in  Great 
Britain.  It  includes,  for  instance,  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  regarding  holdings  and  stock.  The  details  of  house 
accommodation  arc  fuller.  A  column  is  provided  for  the  degree 
of  education,  and  another  for  religious  denomination,  an  addition 
which  has  always  been  successfully  resisted  in  England.  This 
last  information  was  made  voluntary  in  1881  and  the  following 
enumerations  without  materially  affecting  the  extent  of  the 
record.  The  inquiry  as  to  infirmities,  too,  is  made  to  extend  to 
those  temporarily  incapacitated  from  work,  whether  at  home 
or  in  a  hospital.  There  is  also  a  column  for  the  entry  of  persons 
speaking  the  Irish  language  only  or  able  to  speak  both  that  and 
English.  In  the  report  of  1001  for  England  and  Wales  (p.  170) 
a  table  is  given  showing,  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  relative  number  of  persons  speaking  the  ancient 
languages  either  exclusively  or  in  addition  to  English. 

British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. — A  simultaneous  and 
uniform  census  of  the  British  empire  is  an  ideal  which  appeals 
to  many,  but  its  practical  advantages  are  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Scattered 
as  arc  the  colonies  and  dependencies  over  the  world,  the  date 
found  most  suitable  for  the  inquiry  in  the  mother  country  and 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  north  is  the  opposite  in  the  tropics 
and  inconvenient  at  the  antipodes.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  the  administrative  purposes  for  which  information 
is  thus  collected  vary  greatly  in  the  different  countries,  and  the 
inquiry,  too,  has  to  be  limited  to  what  the  conditions  of  the 
locality  allow,  and  the  population  dealt  with  is  likely  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  answer.  By  prearrangement,  no  doubt,  uniformity 
may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  most  of  the  main  statistical  facts 
ascertainable  at  a  census,  at  all  events  in  the  more  advanced 
units  of  the  empire,  and  proposals  to  this  effect  were  made  by 
the  registrar-general  of  England  and  Wales  in  his  report  upon 
the  figures  for  1001.  Previous  to  that  date,  the  only  step  towards 
compilation  of  the  census  results  of  the  empire  had  been  a  bare 


statement  of  area  and  population,  appended  without  aaaJyaia, 
comparison  or  comment,  to  the  reports  for  England  and  Wales, 
from  the  year  1861  onwards.  In  1905,  however,  the  returns 
published  in  the  colonial  reports  were  combined  with  those  el 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  subjects  of  house-room,  sex,  eft, 
civil  condition,  birthplace,  occupation,  and,  where  available, 
instruction,  religion  and  infirmities,  were  reviewed  as  fully  as 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  material  permitted  (Command 
paper,  2860,  xooo).  The  measures  taken  by  the  principal  states, 
colonics  and  dependencies  for  the  periodical  enumeration  of 
their  population  are  set  forth  below. 

Canada. — The  first  enumeration  of  what  was  afterwards 
called  Lower  Canada,  took  place,  as  above  stated,  in  1665,  and 
dealt  with  the  legal,  or  domiciled,  population,  not  with  thai 
actually  present  at  the  time  of  the  census,  a  practice  still  main- 
tained, in  contrast  to  that  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
The  record  was  by  families,  and  included  the  sex,  age  and  civil 
condition  of  each  individual,  with  a  partial  return  of  profession 
or  trade.  Later  on,  the  last  item  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a 
fuller  return  of  agricultural  resources,  a  feature  which  has 
remained  a  prominent  part  of  the  inquiry.  After  the  British 
occupation,  a  census  was  taken  in  1765  and  1784,  and  annually 
from  1824  to  1842,  the  information  asked  for  differing  from 
time  to  time.  Enumerations  were  conducted  independently 
by  the  different  states  until  187  r,  when  the  first  federal  census 
was  taken  of  the  older  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Since  then,  the 
enumeration  has  been  decennial,  except  in  the  case  of  the  more 
recently  colonized  territories  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West, 
where  an  intermediate  census  was  found  necessary  in  1885-1886* 
The  census  of  Canada  is  organized  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  in  accordance  with  British  practice, 
and  includes  much  which  is  the  subject  of  annual  returns  in  the 
latter  country)  or  is  not  officially  collected  at  all.  .The  details 
of  deaths  in  the  year  preceding  the  census,  for  instance,  are 
called  for,  there  being  no  registration  of  such  occurrences  in  the 
rural  tracts.  In  consideration  of  the  large  immigrant  population 
again,  the  birthplace  of  each  parent  is  recorded,  with  details  as 
to  nationality,  naturalization  and  date  of  immigration.  Occupa- 
tion is  dealt  with  minutely,  in  conjunction  with  temporary 
unemployment,  average  wage  or  salary  earned,  and  other 
particulars.  No  less  than  eleven  schedules  are  employed,  most 
of  them  relating  to  details  of  industries  and  production.  The 
duty  of  filling  up  so  comprehensive  a  return,  involving  an  answer 
to  561  questions,  is  not  left  to  the  householder,  but  entrusted 
to  enumerators  specially  engaged,  working  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Owing  to  the  sparse  popula- 
tion and  difficulties  of  communication  in  a  great  part  of  the 
dominion,  the  inquiry,  though  referred  to  a  single  date,  is.  not 
completed  on  that  day,  a  month  being  allowed  to  the  enumerator 
for  the  collection  of  his  returns  and  their  revision  and  trans- 
mission to  the  central  office.  A  special  feature  in  the  operations 
is  the  provision,  necessitated  by  the  record  of  the  Uggl  population, 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  local  return  of  the  persons  temporarily 
absent  on  the  date  of  the  census,  and  their  adjustment  in  the 
general  aggregates,  a  matter  to  which  considerable  attention  is 
paid.  The  very  large  mass  of  detail  collected  at  these  inquiries 
entails  an  unusually  long  time  spent  in  compilation;  the 
statistics  of  population,  accordingly,  are  available  considerably 
in  advance  of  those  relating  to  production  and  industries. 

Australaria. — As  the  sphere  of  the  census  operations  in  Canada 
has  been  gradually  spreading  from  the  small  beginnings  op  the 
east  coast  to  the  immense  territories  of  the  north-west,  so,  in 
the  island  continent,  colonization,  first  concentrated  in  the 
south-east,  has  extended  along  the  coasts  and  thence  into  the' 
interior,  except  in  the  northern  region.  The  first  act  of  effective 
occupation  of  the  country  having  been  the  establishment  of  a 
penal  settlement,  the  only  population  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
earlier  years  of  British  administration  was  that  under  restraint, 
with  its  guardians  and  a  few  scattered  immigrants  in  the* 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  Cove.  This  was  enumerated 
from  1788  onwards  by  official  "  musters,"  at  first  weekly,  and 
afterwards  at  lengthening  intervals.  The  record  was  so  inaccurate 
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that  it  had  ao  statistical  valne  until  i8ao>  whs*  the  muster  was 
taken  after  due  preparation  and  with  greater  care,  approximating 
to  the  system  of  a  regular  census.  The  first  operation,  however, 
called  by  the  latter  name,  was  the  enumeration  of  1838*,  when 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  enumeration  of  the  whole 
population,  the  occupied  area  and  the  live-stock.  The  details 
of  population  included  sex,  children  and  adults  respectively, 
religion  and  status,  that  is  whether  free  (immigrants  or  liberated 
convicts),  on  ticket-of-leave,  or  under  restraint.  A  similar 
inquiry  was  made  in  1833  and  again  in  1836.  In  1841  a  separate 
census  was  taken  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  respectively. 
The  scope  of  the  inquiry  in  New  South  Wales  was  somewhat 
extended  and  made  to  include  occupations  other  than  agriculture 
and  stock-breeding.  Five  years  later,  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion justified  the  further  addition  of  particulars  regarding 
birthplace  and  education.  The  record  of  status,  too,  was  made 
optional,  and  in  1856  was  omitted  from  the  schedule.  In  that 
year,  moreover,  Victoria,  which  had  become  a  separate  colony, 
took  it*  own  census.  South  Australia,  too,  was  enumerated 
in  1846,  ten  years  after  its  foundation  as  a  colony.  From  1861 
the  census  has  been  taken  decennially  by  all  the  states  except 
Queensland,  where,  as  in  New  Zealand,  it  has  been  quinquennial 
since  1875  and  1881  respectively.  Up  to  and  including  the  census 
of  1901  each  state  conducted  separately  its  own  inquiries.  The 
scheme  of  enumeration  is  based  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  modified 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  a  thin  and  widely  scattered  population. 
The  schedules  are  distributed  by  enumerators  acting  under 
district  supervisors;  but  h  is  found  impossmle  to  collect  the 
whole  number  in  a  single  day,  nor  does  the  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  rural  tracts  make  such  expedition  necessary.  In 
more  than  one  state  the  police  are  employed  as  enumerators, 
but  elsewhere,  a  staff  has  to  be  specially  recruited  for  the  purpose. 
The  operations  were  improved  and  facilitated  by  means  of  an 
interstatal  conference  held  before  the  census  of  1891,  at  which 
a  standard  schedule  was  adopted  and  a  series  of  general  tables 
agreed  upon,  to  be  supplemented  in  greater  detail  according 
to  the  requirements  of  each  state.  The  standard  schedule,  in 
addition  to  the  leading  facts  of  sex,  age,  civil  condition,  birth- 
place, occupation  and  house-room,  includes  education  and 
sickness  as  well  as  infirmities,  and  leaves  the  return  of  religious 
denomination  optional  with  the  householder.  Under  the  head 
of  occupation,  the  bread-winner  is  distinguished  from  his  depend- 
ants and  is  returned  as  employer,  employed,  or  working  on  his 
own  account,  as  is  now  the  usual  practice  in  census-taking. 
Each  state  issues  its  own  report,  in  which  the  returns  are  worked 
'up  in  the  detail  required  for  both  local  administrative  purposes, 
and  for  comparison  with  the  corresponding  returns  for  the 
neighbouring  territory.  The  reports  for  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  are  especially  valuable  in  their  statistical  aspect  from 
she  analysis  they  contain  of  the  vital  conditionsof  a  comparatively 
young  community  under  modern  conditions  of  progress. 

South  Africa* — Almost  from  the  date  of  their  taking  possession 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  vicinity,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indian  Company  instituted  annual  returns  of  population,  live- 
stock and  agricultural  produce.  The  results  from  1687  for 
nearly  a  century  were  recorded,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
more  accurate  than  those  subsequently  obtained  on  the  same 
method  by  the  British  government,  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
continued in  1856.  The  information  was  collected  by  district 
officials,  nnguirted  by  any  general  instructions  as  to  form  or 
procedure.  The  first  synchronous  census  of  the  colony,  as  it 
was  then  constituted,  took  place  in  1865,  on  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive schedule.  Ten  years  later  the  inquiry  was  extended 
to  religion  and  civil  condition,  and  for  the  census  of  1891,  again, 
sy  rather  more  elaborate  schedule  was  used.  The  next  census 
was  deferred  till  1904,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganization 
produced  by  the  Boer  war.  The  inquiry  was  on  the  same  lines 
as  its  predecessors,  with  a  little  more  detail  as  to  Industries  and 
religious  denomination.  Speaking  generally,  the  administration 
oi  the  operations  is  conducted  upon  the  Australian  plan,  with 
special  attention  to  allaying  the  distrust  of  the  native  and  more 
ignorant  classes,  for  which  purpose  the  influence  of  the  clergy 


was  enlisted.  Es>  some  tracts  it  was  found  advisable  to  sub* 
stitute  a  less  elaborate  schedule  for  that  generally  prescribed. 
In  Natal,  indeed,  where  the  first  independent  census  was 
taken  in  1891,  the  Kaffir  population  was  not  on  that  occasion 
enumerated  at  alL  In  1004,  however,  they  were  counted  on  a 
very  simple  schedule,  by  sex  and  by  large  age-groups  up  to  40 
years  old,  with  a  return  of  birthplace,  in  a  form  affording  a  fair 
indication  of  race.  Natives  of  India,  an  element  of  considerable 
extent  and  importance  in  this  colony,  are  enumerated  apart  from 
the  white  population,  but  in  full  detail,  recognising  the  remarkable 
difference  between  the  European  and  the  Oriental  in  the  matter 
of  age  distribution  and  dvil  condition.  The  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  colonies  were  enumerated  in  1004.  In  the  latter, 
a  census  had  been  taken  m  1800,  in  considerable  detail,  but  that 
of  the  Transvaal,  in  1896,  seems  to  have  been  far  from  complete 
or  accsratoevtnta  regard  to  tl»  white  population.  In  Southern 
the  white  residents  were  enumerated  in  1891,  but  it 
not  until  1904  that  the  whole  population  was  included  in 
the  census.  The  difficulty  in  all  these  cases  is  that  of  procuring 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  efficient  agency,  especially  where  a  large 
and  illiterate  native  population  has  to  be  taken  into  account* 
For  this  reason,  amongst  others,  no  census  had  been  taken  up 
to  1906  of  Northern  Rhodesia*  the  British  possessions  and 
protectorates  of  eastern  Africa,  or,  again,  of  Nigeria  and  the 
protectorates  attached  to  the  West  African  colonies  of  Gambia, 
Sierra  leone  and  Lagos. 

Th*  West  Indies.— E*th  si  the  small  administrative  groups 
here  included  takes  its  census  mdependently  oi  the  rest,  though 
since  i*n  all  take  it  about  the  date  fixed  for  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  information  required  differs  in  each  group,  but 
the  schedule  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  simple  character,  and  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  are  usually  set  forth  with  comparatively  little 
comment  or  analysis.  In  some  of  the  groups  distinctions  of 
colour  are-  returned  in  general  terms;  in  others,  not  at  all  On 
the  other  hand,  considerable  detail  is  included  regarding  the 
indentured  labourers  recruited  from  India,  and  those  of  this  class 
who  are  permanently  settled  on  the  land  in  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 
No  census  wss  taken  in  the  former,  or  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados, 
in  190L. 

Ceyfo*.— Here  the  census  is  taken  decennially,  on  the  same 
date  as  in  India,  in  consideration  of  the  constant  stream  of 
migration  between  the  two  countries.  The  schedule  is  much  the 
same  as  in  India  with  the  substitution  oi  race  for  caste.  Until 
1 001 ,  however,  it  was  not  filled  in  by  the  enumerator,  as  in  India, 
but  was  distributed  before  and  collected  after  the  appointed 
date  as  in  Great  Britain. 

India. — The  population  of  India  is  the  largest  aggregate  yet 
brought  within  the  scope  of  a  synchronous  and  uniform  enumera- 
tion. It  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  but  little  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  estimated  population  of  the 
world.  Between  1853  and  1881  each  province  conducted  its 
own  census  operations  independently,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at 
uniformity  in  date,  schedule  or  tabulation.  In  the  latter  year  the 
operations  were  placed  for  the  first  time  under  central  administra- 
tion,and  the  like  procedure  wasadoptedin  1891  and  iooi,withsuch 
modification  of  detail  as  was  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
preceding  census.  On  each  occasion  new  areas  had  to  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  enumeration,  whilst  the  necessity  for  the 
use  in  the  wilder  tracts  of  a  schedule  simpler  in  its  demands  than 
the  standard,  grew  less  ss  the  country  got  more  accustomed  to 
the  inquiry,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  administrative  agency 
increased.  Not  more  than  5  %  of  the  householders  in  India  can 
read  and  write,  and  the  proportion  capable  oi  fully  understanding 
the  schedule  and  of  making  the  entries  in  it  correctly  is  still 
lower.  From  the  literate  minority,  therefore,  agency  has  to  be 
drawn  in  sufficient  strength  to  take  down  every  particle  of  the 
information  dictated  by  the  heads  of  families.  As  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  enumerator  to  get  through  this  task  in  the 
course  of  the  census  night  for  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  houses,  the  operation  is  divided  into  two  processes. 
First  a  preliminary  record  is  made  a  short  time  before  the  night 
in  question,  of  the  persons  ordinarily  residing  in  each  bouse. 
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Then,  on  that  night,  the  enumerator,  reinforced  if  necessary  by 
aid  drafted  from  outside,  revisits  Ms  beat,  and  brings  the  record 
up  to  date  by  striking  out  the  absent  and  entering  the  new 
arrivals.  The  average  extent  of  each  beat  is  arranged  to  include 
about  300  persons.  Thus,  in  1001,  not  far  from  a  million  men 
were  required  for  enumeration  alone.  To  this  army  must  be 
added  the  controlling  agency,  of  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  above 
number,  charged  with  the  instruction  of  their  subordinates,  the 
inspection  and  correction  of  the  preliminary  record,  and  the 
transmission  of  the  schedule  books  to  the  local  centre  after  the 
census  has  been  taken.  The  supply  of  agency  for  these  duties  is, 
fortunately,  not  deficient.  Irrespective  of  the  large  number 
of  clerks,  village  scribes  and  state  and  municipal  employes 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  with  but  slight  interruption  of  official 
routine,  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  casual  literary  labour  up  to  the 
moderate  standard  required.  The  services,  too,  of  the  educated 
public  are  often  voluntarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
authorities  for  the  census  night,  with  no  desire  for  remuneration 
beyond  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
a  personal  letter  of  thanks  from  the  chief  official  of  the  district. 
By  means  of  a  well-organized  chain  of  tabulating  centres,  the 
preliminary  totals,  by  sexes,  of  the  204  millions  enumerated  in 
root  were  given  to  the  public  within  a  fortnight  of  the  census, 
and  differed  from  the  final  results  by  no  more  than  04,000,  or 
•03%.  The  schedule  adopted  contains  in  addition  to  the 
standard  subjects  of  sex,  age,  civil  condition,  birthplace,  occupa- 
tion and  infirmities,  columns  for  mother-tongue,  religion  and 
sect,  and  caste  and  sub-caste.  It  is  printed  in  about  so  lan- 
guages. The  results  for  each  province  or  large  state  are  tabulated 
locally,  by  districts  or  linguistic  divisions.  The  final  compilation 
is  done  by  a  provincial  superintendent,  who  prepares  his  own 
report  upon  the  operations  and  results.  This  work  has  usually 
an  interest  not  found  in  corresponding  reports  elsewhere,  in  the 
prominent  place  necessarily  occupied  in  it  by  the  ethnographical 
variety  of  the  population.  • 

Foreign  Countries 

Inquiries  by  local  officials  in  connexion  with  measures  of 
taxation,  such  as  the  hearth-tax  in  France,  were  instituted  in 
continental  Europe  as  early  as  the  14th  century;  but  as  the 
basis  of  an  estimate  of  population  they  were  intrinsically  untrust- 
worthy. Going  outside  Europe,  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
results  of  combining  a  census  with  more  definite  administtative 
objects  may  be  found  m  the  census  of  China  in  1711,  when  the 
population  enumerated  in  connexion  with  a  poll-tax  and  liability 
to  military  service,  was  returned  as  28  millions;  but  forty  years 
later,  when  the  question  was  that  of  the  measures  for  the  relief 
of  widespread  distress,  the  corresponding  total  rose  to  103 
mill  ions  I  The  notion  of  obtaining  a  periodical  record  of  popula- 
tion and  its  movement,  dissociated  from  fiscal  or  other  liabilities, 
originated,  as  stated  above,  in  Sweden,  where,  in  1686,  the  birth 
and  death  registers,  till  then  kept  voluntarily  by  the  parish 
dsrgy,  were  made  compulsory  and  general,  the  results  for  each 
year  being  communicated  to  a  central  office.  A  census,  as  a 
spedai  undertaking,  was  not,  however,  carried  out  in  that  country 
until  1740.  The  example  of  Sweden  was  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  Finland,  and  twenty  years  later,  by  Norway,  where  the 
parish  register  was  an  existing  institution,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
state.  Several  other  countries  followed  suit  in  the  course  of  the 
r8th  century,  though  the  results  were  either  partial  or  inaccurate. 
Amongst  them  was  Spain,  though  here  a  trustworthy  census 
was  not  obtained  until  1857,  or  perhaps  1887.  Some  of  the  small 
states  of  Italy,  too,  recorded  their  population  In  the  middle  of 
the  above  century,  but  the  first  general  census  of  that  country 
took  place  in  1861,  after  its  unification.  In  Austria,  a  census  was 
taken  in  1754  by  the  parish  clergy,  concurrently  with  the  civil 
authorities  and  the  military  commandants.  Hungary  was  in 
part  enumerated  thirty  yean  later.  The  starting-point  of  the 
modern  census,  however,  in  either  part  of  the  dual  monarchy,  was 
not  until  1857.  Speaking  generally,  most  of  the  principal 
countries  began  the  current  series  of  their  censuses  between 
1825  and  18*0.    The  German  empire  has  taken  its  census 


qutnquennlally  since  its  foundation,  but  long  before  i9jt  t 
census  at  short  intervals  used  to  be  taken  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Zollverein,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  contribution 
to  the  federal  revenue,  the  amount  of  which  was  revisable  every 
three  years.  The  last  great  country  to  enter  the  census  field 
was  Russia.  From  1721,  what  are  known  as  revisions  of  the 
population  were  periodically  carried  out,  for  military,  fiscal  and 
police  purposes;  but  these  were  conducted  by  local  officials 
without  central  direction  or  systematic  organization.  In  1897 
a  general  census  was  taken  as  synchronously  throughout  the 
empire  as  was  found  possible.  It  embraced  a  population  second 
to  that  of  India  alone,  as  China,  probably  the  most  populous 
country  in  the  world,  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  this  test 
The  inquiry  was  made  in  great  detail,  under  central  control, 
and  on  a  plan  sufficiently  elastic  to  suit  the  requirements  of  so 
varied  a  country  and  population.  As  in  India,  the  schedules 
had  to  be  issued  in  an  unusual  number  of  languages,  and  were 
dealt  with  locally  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tabulation.  The 
principal  regions  of  which  the  population  is  still  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture  are  the  Turkish  empire,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  China 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  in  Asia,  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
Africa,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  South  America.  (J.  A.  B.) 

United  States 

Modern  census-taking  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  United 
States.  Professor  von  Mayr  declares  in  a  recent  and  authoritative 
work,  "  It  was  no  European  state,  but  the  United  States  of 
America  that  made  a  beginning  of  census-taking  in  the  large 
and  true  sense  of  that  word,"  and  Professor  H.  Wagner,  writing 
of  the  censuses  of  Sweden,  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  18th 
century,  uses  these  words,  "  Since  1740  careful  parish  registers 
have  been  kept  by  the  clergy  and  have  in  general  the  value  of 
censuses.4'  The  same  authority,  although  mentioning  a  reported 
census  of  Norway  in  1760,  indicates  his  conviction  that  the  first? 
real  census  of  that  country  was  in  1815.  Sweden,  Norway  and 
the  United  States  are  the  only  countries  with  any  claim  to  have 
taken  the  first  modern  census,  as  distinguished  from  a  register 
of  tax-payers,  &c ,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Roman  census, 
and  the  innovation  seems  to  be  due  to  the  United  States.  If  so, 
the  first  modern  census  was  the  American  census  of  1700.  At 
the  present  date  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  enumerated  in  this  way.  It  is  of 
interest  accordingly  to  note  how  and  why  the  device  originated. 

The  Federal  census,  which  began  in  1700  and  has  been  taken 
every  ten  years  since  under  a  mandate  contained  in  the  Con-, 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  controversy 
in  the  convention  which  prepared  the  document.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  smaller  states  as  a  rule  claimed  that  the  vote,  and 
so  the  Influence,  of  the  states  in  the  proposed  government  should 
be  equal  Representatives  of  the  larger  states  as  a  rule  claimed 
that  their  greater  population  and  wealth  were  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion. The  controversy  ended  in  the  creation  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  in  the  lower  branch  of  which  the  daim  of  the  larger 
states  found  recognition,  while  in  the  upper,  the  Senate,  each 
state  bad  two  votes.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  seats  were 
to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  the  con- 
vention, foreseeing  rapid  changes  of  population,  ordained  an 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  redistribution  or  reappor- 
tionment of  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  every  ten  years. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  is  as  follows:— 
"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration' 
shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  withfn  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct." 

In  1700  the  population  was  reported  classed  as  slaves  and 
free,  the  free  classed  as  white  and  others,  the  free  whites  as  males 
and  females,  and  the  free  white  males  as  under  or  above  sixteen 
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yean  of  age.  In  1800  and  1810  the  same  classification  was 
preserved,  except  that  five  age-groups  instead  of  two  were  given 
for  free  white  males  and  the  same  five  were  applied  also  to  free 
white  females.  In  connexion  with  the  census  of  18 10  an  attempt, 
perhaps  the  earliest  in  any  country,  was  made  to  gather  certain 
industrial  statistics  showing  "  the  number,  nature,  extent, 
situation  and  value  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States."  In  1820  a  sixth  age  class  was  introduced  for  free  white 
males,  an  age  classification  of  four  periods  was  applied  to  the  free 
coloured  and  the  slaves  of  each  sex,  and  the  number  of  aliens 
and  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures  and  in 
commerce  was  called  for.  The  inquiry  into  industrial  statistics 
begun  in  1810  was  also  repeated  and  extended. 

In  1830  thirteen  age  classes  were  employed  for  free  whites  of 
each  sex,  and  six  for  the  free  coloured  and  the  slaves  of  each  sex. 
The  number  of  aliens,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  were 
also  gathered. 

The  law  under  which  the  census  of  1840  was  taken  contained 
a  novel  provision  Cor  the  preparation  in  connexion  with  the 
census  of  statistical  tables  giving  "  such  information  in  relation 
to  mines,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and  schools  as 
will  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  pursuits,  industry,  education  and 
resources  of  the  country."  This  was  about  the  first  indication 
of  a  tendency,  which  grew  in  strength  for  half  a  century,  to  load 
the  Federal  census  with  inquiries  having  no  essential  or  necessary 
connexion  with  its  main  purpose,  which  was  to  secure  an  accurate 
enumeration  of  the  population  as  a  basis  for  a  reapportionment 
of  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  tendency  was 
largely  due  to  a  doubt  whether  the  Federal  government  under 
the  Constitution  possessed  the  power  to  initiate  general  statistical 
Inquiries,  a  doubt  well  expressed  in  the  oth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia BrUannica  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  himself  a  prominent 
member  of  the  party  whose  contention  he  states: — 

*'  The  reservation  by  the  states  of  all  rights  not  granted  to  the 
general  government  makes  it  fairly  a  matter  of  question  whether 
purely  statistical  inquiries,  other  than  for  the  single  purpose  of 
apportioning  representation,  could  be  initiated  by  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  states  themselves.  That  large  party 
which  advocates  a  strict  and  jealous  construction  of  the  constitution 
would  certainly  oppose  any  independent  legislation  by  the  national 
Congress  for  providing  a  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
or  for  obtaining  social,  and  industrial  statistics,  whether  for  the 

Sitisfaction  of  the  publicist  or  for  the  guidance  of  the  legislature, 
ven  though  the  supreme  court  should  decide  such  legislation  to 
be  within  the  grant  01  powersto  the  general  government,  the  distrust 
and  opposition,  on  constitutional  grounds,  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  people,  coulq*  not  but  go  far  to  defeat  the  object  sought." 

The  difficulty  stated  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  although  now 
mainly  of  historic  importance,  exerted  great  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  American  census  prior  to  1000. 

The  pioneer  work  of  the  census  of  1840  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tional statistics,  statistics  of  occupations,  of  defective  classes 
and  of  causes  of  death,  suffered  from  numerous  errors  and  defects. 
Public  discussion  of  them  contributed  to  secure  radical  modifica- 
tions of  scope  and  method  at  the  census  of  1850.  Before  the 
census  law  was  passed,  a  census  board,  consisting  of  three  members 
of  the  president's  cabinet,  was  appointed  to  draft  plans  for  the 
inquiry,  and  the  essential  features  of  its  report  prepared  after 
consultation  with  a  number  of  leading  statisticians  were  embodied 
In  the  law. 

The  census  of  1850  was  taken  on  six  schedules,  one  for  free 
inhabitants,  one  for  slaves,  one  for  deaths  during  the  preceding 
year,  one  for  agriculture,  one  for  manufactures  and  one  for  social 
statistics.  The  last  asked  for  returns  regarding  valuation, 
taxation,  educational  and  religious  statistics,  pauperism,  crime 
and  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  in  each  municipal  division. 
It  was  also  the  first  American  census  to  give  a  tine  of  the  schedule 
to  each  person,  death  or  establishment  enumerated,  and  thus  to 
make  the  returns  in  the  individual  form  indispensable  for  a 
detailed  classification  and  compilation.  The  results  of  this 
census  were  tabulated  with  care  and  skill,  and  a  preliminary 
analysis  gave  the  salient  results  and  in  some  cases  compared  them 
with  European  figures. 

The  census  of  i860  followed  the  model  of  its  predecessor  with 


slight  changes.  When  the  time  for  the  next  census  approached 
it  was  felt  that  new  legislation  was  needed,  and  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  James  A.  Garfield,  afterwards 
president  of  the  United  States,  at  its  head,  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  situation  and  reported  an  excellent  bill, 
which  passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated  by  untoward  influences 
in  the  Senate.  In  consequence  the  census  of  1870  was  taken  with 
the  outgrown  machinery  established  twenty  years  earner,  a  law 
characterized  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  superintendent  of  the 
census,  who  administered  it,  as  "  clumsy,  antiquated  and  bar- 
barous." It  suffered  also  from  the  fact  that  large  parts  of  the 
country  had  not  recovered  from  the  ruin  wrought  by  four  years 
of  civil  war.  In  consequence  this  census  marks  the  lowest  ebb 
of  American  census  work.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  is  generally 
denied  by  competent  experts.  The  serious  errors  were  errors  of 
omission,  were  probably  confined  in  the  main  to  the  Southern 
states,  and  were  especially  frequent  among  the  negroes. 

Since  1870  the  development  of  census  work  in  the  United 
States  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  The  law,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  census  of  1870  by  the  House  committee,  furnished 
a  basis  for  greatly  improved  legislation  in  1870,  under  which  the 
tenth  census  was  taken.  By  this  law  the  census  office  for  the 
first  time  was  allowed  to  call  into  existence  and  to  control  an 
adequate  local  staff  of  supervisors  and  enumerators.  The  scope 
of  the  work  was  so  extended  as  to  make  the  twenty-two  quarto 
volumes  of  the  tenth  census  almost  an  encyclopaedia,  not  only  of 
thepopulation,but  also  of  theproductsand  resources  of  the  United 
States.  Probably  no  other  census  in  the  world  has  ever  covered 
so  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  and  perhaps  none  except  that  of  India 
and  the  eleventh  American  census  has  extended  through  so  many 
volumes^  The  tomes  usually  contained  in  a  census  suffered  from 
the  great  addition  of  other  and  less  pertinent  matter,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  work  was  unfavourably  affected  by  the  length 
of  time  required  to  prepare  and  publish  the  volumes  (the  last 
ones  not  appearing  until  near  the  end  of  the  decade),  the  original 
underestimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  which  made  frequent 
supplementary  appropriations  necessary,  the  resignation  of  the 
superintendent,  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  188a,  and  the  disability 
and  death  of  his  successor,  Charles  W.  Seaton.  The  eleventh 
census  was  taken  under  a  law  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
tenth,  and  extended  through  twenty-five  large  volumes,  present- 
ing a  work  almost  as  encyclopaedic,  but  much  more  distinctively 
statistical. 

The  popular  opinion  of  a  census,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  figures  for  the 
population  of  the  country,  of  states,  and  especially  of  cities, 
meet  or  mil  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  interested  public. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  census  of  1800  was  less  favourably 
received  than  that  of  1880.  The  enumerated  population  of  the 
country  in  1880  was  larger  than  had  been  anticipated;  and  in 
the  face  of  these  figures  it  was  difficult  for  local  complaints,  even 
where  they  were  made,  to  find  hearing  and  acceptance.  But 
according  to  the  eleventh  census  the  decennial  rate  of  growth 
of  population  fell  suddenly  from  over  30%,  which  the  figures  had 
shown  between  1870  and  1880,  and  in  every  preceding  decade 
of  the  century,  except  that  of  the  Civil  War,  to  less  than  25%, 
in  spite  of  an  immigration  nearly  double  that  of  any  preceding 
decade.  For  this  change  no  adequate  explanation  was  offered 
by  the  census  office.  Hence  the  protests  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  figures  for  population  were  too  small  swelled  into  a 
general  chorus  of  dissatisfaction.  But  the  census  was  probably 
more  correct  than  the  critics.  Most  of  the  motives  influencing 
popular  estimates  of  population  in  the  United  States  tend  to 
exaggeration.  The  convention  which  drafted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  attempted  to  secure  a  balance  of  interests 
by  apportioning  both  representatives  in  Congress  and  direct 
taxes  according  to  population.  A  passage  in  The  Federalist 
suggests  the  motives  of  the  convention  as  follows: — 

"  As  the  accuracy  of  the  census  to  be  obtained  by  Congress  will 
necessarily  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  disposition  if 
not  co-operation  of  the  states,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
states  should  feel  as  little  bias  as  possible  to  swell  or  reduce  the 
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amount  of  their  number*.  Were,  their  share  of  representation 
alone  to  be  governed  by  this  rule,  they  would  have  an  interest  in 
exaggerating  their  inhabitants.  Were  the  rule  to  decide  their 
share  of  taxation  alone,  a  contrary  temptation  would  prevail.  By 
extending  the  rule  to  both  Objects  the  states  will  have  opposite 
interests,  which  will  control  and  balance  each  other,  and  produce 
a  requisite  impartiality." 

With  the  disappearance  of  direct  taxation  as  a  source  of  federal 
revenue,  the  motive  mentioned  for  understating  the  population 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  many  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  has  been  reinforced  by  the  more  influential 
feelings  of  local  pride  and  of  rivalry  with  other  cities  of  somewhat 
similar  size.  Hence  a  complaint  that  the  population  is  overstated 
b  seldom  heard,  and  hence,  also,  popular  charges  of  an  under- 
count  afford  little  evidence  that  the  population  was  really  larger 
than  stated  by  the  census. 

Alter  the  detailed  tabulation  had  been  completed,  it  was  shown 
that  the  number  of  persons  under  ten  years  of  age  in  1890  was 
surprisingly  small,  and  that  this  deficiency  in  children  was  a 
leading  cause  of  the  slow  growth  in  population.  Before  the 
tabulation  had  been  made  Francis  A.  Walker  wrote:—"  If  the 
birth-rate  among  the  previously  existing  population  did  not 
suffer  a  sharp  decline  ...  the  census  of  1890  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated. To  ascertain  the  facts  we  must  await  the  tabulation  of 
the  population  by  periods  of  life,  and  ascertain  how  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  1890  were  under  ten  years 
of  age."  These  results  thus  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
count  of  1800.  Efforts  to  invalidate  the  census  returns  by  com- 
parison with  the  registration  records  of  Massachusetts  cannot  be 
deemed  conclusive,  since  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Great  Britain* 
the  census  must  be  deemed  more  accurate  and  less  subject  to 
error  than  registration  records.  A  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  eleventh  census,  apart  from  its  self -consistency,  is  that  its 
results  as  a  whole  fit  in  with  the  subsequent  state  enumerations. 
In  eleven  cases  such  enumerations  have  been  taken;  and  on 
computing  from  them  and  the  results  of  the  federal  census  of 
1880  what  the  population  at  the  date  of  the  eleventh  census 
should  have  been,  if  the  annual  rate  of  increase  had  been  uniform, 
it  appears  that  in  no  case,  except  New  York  City  and  Oregon, 
was  the  difference  between  the  enumerations  and  these  estimates 
over  4%.  In  Oregon  about  30,000  more  people  were  found  in 
1890  than  the  estimate  would  lead  one  to  expect;  in  New  York 
dry,  about  100,000  less.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the 
latter,  where  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  count  during  the 
summer  are  almost  insurmountable,  serious  omissions  occurred. 
Still,  such  a  comparison  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  eleventh 
census  as  a  whole. 

The  results  of  the  twelfth  census  (1000)  further  refute  the 
argument  that  would  maintain  the  eleventh  census  to  be 
inaccurate  because  it  showed  a  smaller  rate  of  increase  in  popula- 
tion during  the  preceding. decade  than  had  been  recorded  by 
other  censuses  during  earner  decades;  Tmvrate  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  decade  ending  in  1000  was  even  less  than  that  for  the 
preceding  decade;  audit  is  impossible  that  a  falling  off  so  marked 
could  in  two  successive  enumerations  be  the  result  of  sheer 
inaccuracy.  The  rate  of  increase  from  1800  to  1000,  eliminating 
from  the  computation  the  population  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Indian 
Territory  and  Indian  reservations,  was  30*7;  the  rate  of  increase 
if  these  places  are  included — in  which  case  the  figures  of  the 
population  of  Hawaii  in  1890  must  be  taken  from  the  census  of 
the  Hawaiian  government  in  that  year— was  si  %. 

The  law  regulating  the  twelfth  census  deserves  to  rank  with 
those  of  1790,  1850  and  1879  as  one  of  the  four  important  laws 
relative  to  census  work.  By  this  law  the  census  office  was  far 
more  independent  than  ever  before.  Appointments  and  removals 
were  made  by  the  director  of  the  census  rather  than  by  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  in  all  plans  for  the  execution  of  the  law  the 
head  of  the  office  was  responsible  for  success.  The  law  divided  the 
subjects  of  census  inquiry  into  two  parts— first,  those  of  primary 
importance,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  enumerator;  and,  secondly, 
those  of  subsidiary  importance,  capable  of  production  without  the 
aid  of  the  enumerator.  The  former  had  to  be  finished  and  pubfished 
by  1st  July  190a;  the  latter  were  not  to  be  undertaken  until  the 
former  were  well  advanced  towards  completion.  By  this  means 
the  attention  of  the  office  could  be  concentrated  on  a 


of  subjects  rather  than  distributed  over  the  long  list  treated  in  the 
volumes  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses. 

Under  the  federal  form  of  government,  with  its  delegation  of  all 
residuary  powers  to  the  several  states,  the  United  States  have  no 
system  of  recording  deaths,  births  and  marriages.  Hence  there  is' 
no  such  basis  as  exists  in  nearly  every  other  civilized  state  for  a 
national  system  of  registration,  and  the  country  depends  upon 
the  crude  method  of  enumerators'  returns  for  its  -information  on 
vital  statistics,  except  in  the  states  and  cities  which  have  estab- 
lished a  trustworthy  registration  system  of  their  own.  These  are 
the  New  England  states  and  a  few  others  in  their  vicinity  or  influ- 
enced by  their  example.  Enumerators*  returns  in  this  field  are  so 
incomplete  that  hardly  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  which  have  occurred 
in  any  community  during  the  preceding  year  are  obtained  by  an 
enumerator  visiting  the  families,  no  satisfactory  basis  for  the  com- 
putation of  death-rates  is  afforded,  and  the  returns  have  compara- 
tively little  scientific  value.  In  the  regions  where  census  tables  and 
Interpretations  are  derived  from  registration  records  kept  by  the 
several  states  or  cities  they  are  often  made  more  complete  than 
those  in  the  state  or  municipal  documents.  The  census  of  agricul- 
ture is  also  liable  to  a  wide  margin  of  error,  owing  to  defects  in  farm 
accounts  and  the  inability  of  many  farmers  to  state  the  amount  or 
the  value  even  of  the  leading  crops.  The  census  figures  relate  to 
the  calendar  year  preceding  1st  June  1900,  and  hurried  and  careless 
answers  about  the  preceding  year's  crop  are  almost  sure  to  have  been 
given  by  manjr  farmers  in  the  midst  of  the  summer's  work. 

The  difficulties  facing  the  manufacturing  census  were  of  a  different 
character.  A  large  proportion  of  the  industries  of  the  country 
keep  satisfactory  accounts,  and  can  answer  the  questions  with  some 
correctness.  But  manufacturers  are  fikely  to  suspect  the  objects 
of  the  census,  and  to  fear  that  the  information  given  will  be  open 
to  the  public  or  betrayed  to  competitors.  Furthermore,  the  manu- 
facturing schedule  presupposes  some  uniformity  in  the  method  of 
accounting  among  different  companies  or  lines  of  business,  and  this 
is  often  lacking.  Another  source  of  error  in  the  manufacturing 
census  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  words  of  the  census  bw  are 
construed  as  requiring  an  enumeration  of  the  various  trades  and 
handicrafts,  such  as  carpentering.  The  deficiencies  in  such  returns 
are  gross  and  notorious,  but  the  census  office  feels  obliged  to  seek 
for  them  and  to  report  what  it  finds,  however  incomplete  or  in- 
correct the  results  may  be.  Even  on  the  population  returns  certain 
answers,  such  as  the  number  of  the  divorced:  or  the  number  unable 
to  read  and  write,  may  be  open  to  question. 

The  wide  range  of  the  American  census,  and  the  publication  of 
uncertain  figures,  find  a  justification  in  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  accurate  census  work  requires  a  long  educational  process 
in  the  office,  and,  above  all,  in  the  community.  Rough  approxi- 
mations must  always  precede  accurate  measurements;  ana  these 
returns,  while  often  inaccurate,  are  better  than  nothing,  and  probably 
improve  with  each  decade. 

Besides  the  breadth  of  its  scope,  in  which  the  American  census 
stands  unrivalled,  the  most  important  American  contribution  to 
census  work  has  been  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  tabula* 
tipn  of  the  results,  as  was  first  done  in  1890.  The  main  difficulties 
which  this  method  reduced  were  two.  The  production  of  tables 
for  so  enormous  a  population  as  that  of  the  United  States  through 
die  method  of  tallying  by  hand  requires  a  great  number  of  clerks 
and  a  long  period  of  time,  and  when  complete  cannot  be  verified 
except  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  The  new  method  abbreviates 
the  time,  since  an  electric  current  can  tally  almost  simultaneously 
the  data,  the  tallying  of  which  by  hand  would  be  separated  by 
appseciabie  intervals.  The  method  abo  renders  comparatively 
easy  the  verification  of  the  results  of  certain  selected  parts. 

Judged  by  European  standards  the  cost  of  the  American  census 
is  very  great.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  and  the  per 
capita  cost  of  each  enumeration. 


Date. 

Cost. 

Date. 

Cost. 

Total  in 
dollars. 

Per  Capita 
in  cents. 

Total  in 
dollars. 

Per  Capita 
-in  cents. 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1  Sao 
1830 
1840 

44.377 
66,109 

178.445 
208,520 

378.545 
833.371 

1*12 
1-24. 
2-46 
216 

32 

lf?fff 

M*3.35« 
«. 969.377 
3*4*1.198 
5.790.678 

11,547.1*7 
16,116,930 

6-13 

6*26 

8-87 

11-48 

18-33 

21«I6 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  English  census  of  1901  was  2-24  cents,  or  little  more  than 
one-tenth  that  of  the  American  census.  This  difference  is  due  in 
part  to  the  greater  scope  and  complexity  of  the  American  census, 
and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  the  field  work  is 
done  by  wdlpaid  enumerators,  while  in  England  it  is  done  in  most 
cases  by  the  heads  of  msailies,  who  are  not  paid. 

The  course  of  events  has  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the 

authority  of  the  Federal  government  in  this  field  is  greater  than 

I  the  strict  constructionists  of  a  previous  generation  as  represented 
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by  General  Walker  in  the  passage  already  quoted  believed  it  to  be. 
Decision  after  decision  of  individual  instance*  has  made  it  a  settled 
practice  for  ttje  Federal  government  to  co-operate  with  or  to  supple- 
ment the  state  governments  in  the  gathering  of  statistics  that  may  fur- 
nish a  basis'  for  state  or  Federal  legislation.  The  law  has  allowed  the 
Federal  census  office  in  its  discretion  to  compile,  and  publish  the 
birth  statistics  of  divisions  in  which  they  are  accurately  kept;  one 
Federal  report  on  the  statistics  of  marriages  and  divorces  through- 
out the  country  from  1867  to  1886  inclusive  was  published  in  1889. 
and  a  second  for  the  succeeding  twenty-year  period  was  published  in 
1008-iqoo;  an  annual  volume  gives  the  statistics  of  deaths  for 
about  half  the  population  of  the  country,  including  all  the  states 
and  cities  which  have  approximately  complete  records  of  deaths  ; 
Federal  agencies  like  the  bureau  of  labour  and  the  bureau  of  cor- 
porations have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  certain 
social  and  industrial  statistics,  and  trie  bureau  of  the  census  has 
been  made  a  permanent  statistical  office. 

The  Federal  census  office  has  been  engaged  in  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  statistics  of  many  sorts.  Among  its  important 
lines  of  work  may  be  mentioned  frequent  reports  during  the  cotton 
ginning  season  upon  the  amount  ol  cotton  ginned,  supplemental 
census  reports  upon  occupations,  on  employees  and  wages,  and  on 
further  interpretation  of  various  population  tables,  reports  on 
street  and  electric  railways,  on  mines  and  quarries,  on  electric  light 
and  power  plants,  on  deaths  in  the  registration  area  1900-1904, 
on  benevolent  institutions,  on  the  insane,  on  paupers  in  almshouses, 
on  the  social  statistics  of  cities  and  on  the  census  of  manufactures 
in  1905.  Congress  has  recently  entrusted  it  with  still  further  duties, 
and  it  has  developed  into  the  main  statistical  office  of  the  Federal 

government,  finding  its  nearest  analogue  probably  in  the  Imperial 
tatistical  Office  in  Berlin.  (W.  F.  W.) 

CENTAUREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Coro- 
positae,  containing  between  four  and  five  hundred  species,  and 
of  wide  distribution,  but  with  its  principal  centre  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  The  plants  are  herbs  with  entire  or  cut  often 
spiny-toothed  leaves,  and  ovoid  or  globose  involucres  surrounding 
a  number  of  tubular,  oblique  or  two-lipped  florets,  the  outer  of 
which  are  usually  larger  and  neuter,  the  inner  bisexual.  Four 
species  arc  native  in  Britain.  C.  nigra  is  knapweed,  common 
in  meadows  and  pastureland;  C.  Cyanus  is  the  bluebottle  or 
cornflower,  a  well-known  cornfield  weed;  C.  Cakitrapa  is  star- 
thistle,  a  rare  plant,  found  in  dry  waste  places  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  characterized  by  the  rose-purple  flower-heads 
enveloped  by  involucral  bracts  which  end  in  a  long,  stiff  spine. 
Besides  cornflower,  a  few  other  species  are  worth  growing  as 
garden  plants;  they  are  readily  grown  in  ordinary  soil: — C. 
Cineraria,  a  half-hardy  perennial,  native  of  Italy,  is  remarkable 
for  its  white  downy  foliage;  C.  babylonica  (Levant)  has  large 
downy  leaves  and  a  tall  spike  of  small  yellow  flowers;  C.  dealbata 
(Caucasus)  is  a  low-growing  plant  with  larger  rose-coloured  heads; 
C.  macrocephala  (Caucasus)  has  large  yellow  )jcads;  C.  montana 
(Pyrenees)  large  handsome  blue  heads;  and  C.  ragusina  (S.E. 
Europe)  beautiful  silver-haired  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

CENTAURS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  race  of  beings  part  horse 
part  roan,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  Thcssaly  and  Arcadia. 
The  name  has  been  derived  (1)  from  KomXv  (goad)  and  ravpos 
(bull),  implying  a  people  who  were  primarily  herdsmen,  (2)  from 
Kantiv  and  the  common  termination  -avpoi  or  aCpo  ("air") 
i.e.  "  spearmen."  The  former  is  unsatisfactory  partly  from  the 
philological  standpoint,  and  the  latter,  though  not  certain,  is 
preferable.  The  centaurs  were  the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  Nephelc 
(the  rain-cloud),  or  of  Kentauros  (the  son  of  these  two)  and  some 
Magncsian  mares  or  of  Apollo  and  Hebe.  They  are  best  known 
for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae,  caused  by  their  attempt  to 
carry  off  Deldameia  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  Peirithous, 
king  of  the  Lapithae,  himself  the  son  of  Ixion.  Theseus,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  assisted  Peirithous,  and  the  Centaurs 
were  driven  off  (Plutarch,  Theseus ,  30;  Ovid,  Metam.  xii.  210; 
Diod.  Sic.  iv.  69,  70).  In  later  times  they  are  often  represented 
drawing  the  car  of  Dionysus,  or  bound  and  ridden  by  Eros,  in 
allusion  to  their  drunken  and  amorous  habits.  Their  general 
character  is  that  of  wild,  lawless  and  inhospitable  beings,  the 
slaves  of  their  animal  passions,  with  the  exception  of  Pholus  and 
Chiron.  They  are  variously  explained  by  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  shapes  of  clouds,  or  as  spirits  of  the  rushing  mountain 
torrents  or  winds.  As  children  of  Apollo,  they  are  taken  to 
signify  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  suggested  as  the  origin  of  the 
legend,  that  the  Greeks  in  early  times,  to  whom  riding  was 


I  unfamiliar,  regarded  the  horsemen  of  the  northern  hordes  as  one 
and  the  same  with  their  horses;  hence  the  idea  of  the  Centaur 
as  half-man,  half-animal.  Like  the  defeat  of  the  Titans  by  Zeus, 
the  contests  with  the  Centaurs  typified  the  struggle  between 
civilization  and  barbarism. 

In  early  art  they  were  represented  as  human  beings  in  front,  with 
the  body  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse  attached  to  the  back:  later,  they 
were  men  only  as  far  as  the  waist.  The  battle  with  the  Lapithae, 
and  the  adventure  of  Heracles  with  Pholus  (Apollodorus,  ii.  5; 
Diod.  Sic.  iv.  11)  are  favourite  subjects  of  Greek  art  (see  Sidney 
Colvin,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  i.  1881 ,  and  the  exhaustive  article 
in  Roscher's  Lexikou  der  Mythologte).  Fig.  34  in  article  Creek  Art 
(the  west  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia)  represents  the 
attempt  of  the  Centaurs  to  carry  off  the  bride  of  Peirithous. 

CENTAURUS  ("  The  Centaur  "),  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th 
century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.C.),  Ptolemy  catalogued 
thirty-seven  stars  in  it.  a-Centauri  is  a  splendid  binary  star. 
Its  components  are  of  the  1st  magnitude,  and  revolve  in  a  period 
of  eighty-one  years;  and  since  its  parallax  is  0-75',  it  is  the 
nearest  star  to  the  earth;  a-Centauri,  the  finest  globular  star- 
cluster  in  the  heavens,  consists  of  about  6000  stars  in  a  space 
of  about  20'  diameter,  of  which  about  125  variables  have  been 
examined.  Nova  Centauri,  a  "  new  "  star,  was  discovered  in 
1895  by  Mrs  Fleming  in  photographs  taken  at  Harvard. 

CENTAURY  (Erythraca  Cenlaurium,  natural  order  Gentian- 
aceae),  an  annual  herb  with  erect,  smooth  stem,  usually  branched 
above,  and  a  terminal  Inflorescence  with  numerous  small  red  or 
pink  regular  flowers  with  a  funnel-shaped  corolla.  The  plant 
occurs  in  dry  pastures  and  on  sandy  coasts  in  Britain,  and 
presents  many  varieties,  differing  in  length  of  stem,  degree  of 
branching,  width  and  shape  of  leaves,  and  laxity  or  closeness  of 
the  inflorescence.  Several  other  species  of  the  genus  are  grown 
as  rock-plants. 

CENTENARY  (from  Lat.  cenlenarius,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
hundred,  from  centeni,  distributive  of  cctUum,  hundred),  a  space 
of  a  hundred  years,  and  particularly  the  celebration  of  an  event 
on  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  a  centennial  anniversary.  The 
word  "  centennial  "  (from  Lat  cenlennis,  from  centum,  and  annus, 
a  year),  though  usually  an  adjective  as  in  "  the  Centennial 
State,"  the  name  given  to  Colorado  on  its  admission  to  statehood 
in  1876,  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  of  centenary. 

CENTERVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Appanoose 
county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  in  the  south  part  of  the  state,  about 
90  m.  N.W.  of  Keokuk.  Pop.  (1890)  3668;  (1900)  5256;  (1905, 
state  census)  5967  (487  being  foreign-born);  (1910)  6936.  CenteT- 
ville  \%  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Iowa  Central  railways.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  county  court-house  and  the 
Federal  building,  and  the  city  has  a  public  library  and  a  hospital. 
It  is  in  one  of  the  most  productive  coal  regions  of  the  state; 
it  ships  coal,  Gmestone  and  livestock,  has  large  bottling  works, 
and  manufactures  iron,  brick  and  tile,  machine-shop  products, 
woollen  goods,  shirts,  cigars  and  flour.  The  place  was  platted 
in  1846,  was  called  Chaldea  until  1849,  when  the  present  name 
was  adopted,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1855,  and  in  1870 
was  chartered  as  a  city  of  the  second  class.  The  city  limits  were 
extended  in  1906-1907. 

CENTIPEDE,  the  characteristic  member  of  the  group  ChOopoda, 
a  class  of  the  Arthropoda,  formerly  associated  with  the  Diplopoda 
(Millipedes),  the  Pauropoda  and  the  Symphyla,  to  constitute 
the  now  abandoned  group  Myriapoda.  The  resemblance  between 
the  Chilopoda  and  the  Diplopoda  is  principally  superficial  and 
due  to  the  elongation  and  vermiform. shape  of  the  body,  which 
in  both  Is  composed  of  a  number  of  similar  or  subsimilar  somites 
not  differentiated  as  are  those  of  Insecta,  existing  Arachnlda 
and  most  Crustacea,  into  series  or  "  tagmata "  of  varying 
function.  Until  1893  no  one  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
assumption  that  the  Chilopoda  and  Diplopoda  were  orders  of  a 
class  Myriapoda  of  the  same  systematic  status  as  the  Arachnlda 
or  Hexapoda.  But  in  that  year,  R.  I.  Pocock  and  J.  S.  Kingsley 
independently  pointed  out  that  they  differ  as  much  from  each 
other  as  either  differs  from  the  Hexapoda;  and  should,  therefore, 
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rank  as  distinct  classes  of  Arthropods.  Pocock,  indeed,  definitely 
associated  the  Chilopoda  with  the  Hexapoda  in  a  group,  the 
Optsthogoneata  (Opisthogonea),  equivalent  to  a  group,  the 
Progoneata  (Prosogonea),  comprising  the  Diplopoda,  Pauropoda 
and  Symphyla.  As  the  basis  for  this  classification  was  taken 
the  position  of  the  generative  orifices  which  open  in  the  Opistho- 
gonea at  the  posterior  end  and  in  the  Prosogonea  near  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Chilopoda  they  are 
situated  on  the  penultimate  or  pretelsonic  somite,  in  the 
Hexapoda  upon  the  antepenultimate  somite  (male)  or  a  little 
farther  forward  (female).  Moreover,  the  recent  researches  of 
Hcymons  into  the  embryology  of  Scolopendra,  one  of  the 
Chilopods,  has  shown  a  close  correspondence  in  the  number  of 
cephalic  mctameres  between  the  Chilopoda  and  Hexapoda,  a 
correspondence  which  has  not  yet  been  established  in  the  case 
of  the  Diplopoda  or  Symphyla.  This  last  discovery  bears  out 
the  view  of  relationship  between  the  centipedes  and  insects,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Diplopoda,  Symphyla  and  Pauropoda. 
But  even  if  in  the  future  it  can  be  shown  that  all  these  groups 
can  be  brought  into  line  with  respect  to  the  metamerism  of  the 
head,  the  position  of  the  generative  orifices  will  remain  as  a 
fundamental  and  constant  character,  distinguishing  the  Chilo- 
poda from  the  other  groups  of  so-called  "  Myriapods  "  and  the 
Hexapoda  from  the  Symphyla,  which  in  many  particulars  -they 
resemble. 

Structure  of  the  Chilopoda. — The  exoskeletal  elements  of  a  typical 
somite  consist  of  a  dorsal  plate  or  tergum,  a  ventral  plate  or  sternum, 
a  lateral  or  pleural  membrane,  often  strengthened  with  chitinous 
scleritcs,  and  a  pair  of  appendages.  At  the  anterior  extremity 
there  is  a  head-shield  or  cephalite,  which  bears  eyes,  when  present, 
and  a  pair  of  antennae.  In  all  centipedes,  except  the  Scutigeridae, 
the  preantennal  portion  of  the  cephalite  is  sharply  rcflexed,  vent  rally 
forming  an  area  called  the  clypeus.  The  inferior  edge  of  this  bears 
the  labrum,  which  is  usually  represented  by  a  small  median,  and  two 
large  lateral  plates.  The  appendages  are  modified  as  a  single  pair 
of  antennae,  four  pairs  of  jaws  or  gnathitcs,  a  variable  number  of 
walking  legs  and  a  single  pair  of  generative  limbs  or  gonopods.  The 
antennae,  articulated  to  the  forepart  of  the  head  and  preoral  in 
position,  are  long  and  flexible  and  consist  of  fourteen  or  more  seg- 
ments. The  jaws  of  the  first  pair  of  mandibles  arc  stout  and  bi- 
segmented,  with  a  dentate  cutting  edge.  Those  of  the  second  pair 
or  maxillae  vary  considerably  in  structure  in  different  groups.  They 
arc  foliaccous  and  are  usually  regarded  as  biramous.  In  some  genera 
(Scutigera,  Lithobius)  the  inner  branch  consists  of  two  distinct  seg- 
ments meeting  those  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line.  The 
outer  branch,  which  is  always  larger,  consists  of  three  or  four  seg- 
ments. Generally,  however,  the  basal  segments  of  the  two  branches 
are  coalesced  with  each  other  and  with  the  corresponding  segments 
of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  single  broad  transverse  plate.  The 
above  described  condition  seen  in  Scutigera  suggests  that  two  pairs 
of  jaws  may  he  involved  in  the  formation  ofthe  maxillae  in  the 
Chilopoda.  The  jaws  of  the  third  pair,  the  palpognaths  or  second 
pair  of  maxillae,  resemble  dwarfed  walking  legs,  and  consist  of  five 
or  six  segments,  of  which  the  basal  or  coxa  is  united  mesially  to  its 
fellow.  The  jaws  of  the  fourth  pair,  the  toxicognaths  or  poison- 
jaws,  are  long  and  powerful,  and  consist  like  the  legs  primarily  of 
six  segments,  whereof  the  basal  is  large  and  usually  fused  with  its 
fellow  to  form  a  large  coxal  plate,  the  second  is  small  and  generally 
suppressed  by  fusion  with  the  third,  the  fourth  and  fifth  arc  also 
small,  while  the  sixth  is  transformed  into  a  great  piercing  fang,  at 
the  tip  of  which  opens  the  duct  of  a  poison  gland  lodged  within 
the  appendage. 

The  tergal  elements  of  the  somites  bearing  the  antennae,  man- 
dibles and  maxillae  appear  to  be  represented  by  the  head-shield 
or  cephalite.  The  tergal  clement  of  the  somite  bearing  the  palpo- 
gnath  is  usually  suppressed;  that  of  the  toxkognath  is  sometimes 
of  large  size  as  in  some  Geophilomorpha  (Himantarium),  sometimes 
•mall  as  in  Scutigera,  Lilkobius,  Crattrostigmus,  sometimes  suppressed 
probably  by  fusion  with  the  tergum  of  the  first  leg-bearing  somite 
as  in  the  Scolopendromorpha.  The  sternal  plates  of  all  the  jaw- 
bearing  somites  have  disappeared,  except  in  the  case  of  the  somite 
of  the  toxkognath,  where  it  may  be  vestigial.  In  the  case  of  the 
somites  bearing  the  walking  legs  the  tergal  and  sternal  elements 
are  preserved  without  fusion  with  the  corresponding  plates  of  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  somites,  so  that  great  flexibility  of  the  body 
is  retained.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  presented  by  Scutigera, 
.where  the  terga  corresponding  to  the  somites  bearing  the  fifteen 
pairs  of  legs  are  reduced  by  fusion  and  suppression  to  seven.  The 
walking  legs  are  articulated  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  pleural 
or  lateral  area  s>i  the  somites  close  to  the  external  margins  of  the 
sterna,  whkh  widely  separate  those  of  the  left  from  those  of  the 
right  side.  Generally  speaking  the  legs  resemble  each  other,  although 
as  a  rule  they  progressively  increase  in  length  towards  the  posterior 


end  of  the  body.  They  consist  typically  of  six  segments,  of  which  the 
basal  is  termed  the  coxa  and  the  apical  the  tarsus.  The  tarsus  is 
armed  with  a  single  terminal  claw,  and,  except  in  the  Geophilo- 
morpha and  a  few  genera  of  other  orders,  is  divided  by  a  mesial 
transverse  joint  into  two  segments,  as  is  the  case  in  Scolopendra  and 
Lithobius  for  example.  But  in  some  of  the  longer-legged,  swift- 
footed  centipedes  of  the  order  Lithobipmorpha  (e.g.  Htnicofn, 
Cermatobius)  the  tarsi  are  further  subdivided.  The  multiplication 
of  sub-segments  reaches  its  maximum*  in  Scutigera,  where  the  tarsi 
are  extremely  long,  slender,  flexible  and  annulated.  The  legs  of 
the  last  pair  are  directed  backwards  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  long 
axis  of  the  body,  so  that  their  coxae,  fused  in  some  cases  with  the 
pleural  sclerites  (Scolopendra,  Ceophilus),  or  free  and  of  large  size 
(Scutigera,  Lithobius),  serve  to  protect  the  small  genital  and  anal 
somites.  They  are  often  greatly  modified.  In  the  males  of  some 
species  of  Lithobius  one  or  more  of  the  segments  is  inflated  or  fur- 
nished with  tubercle-bearing,  tactile  bristles;  in  some  Geophilo- 
morpha the  whole  limb  is  thickened  in  the  male  sex.  la  most 
Scolopendromorpha  the  basal  segment  is  armed  beneath  with  spines 
or  spikes  (Dace'tum,  Scolopocryptops) ;  sometimes  the  whole  appen- 
dage is  thickened  and  terminated  by  a  sharp  and  serrate  claw 
(Theatops,  Plutonium).  In  these  cases  the  legs  act  as  weapons  of 
defence  and  offence.  In  other  cases  (Newportta)  the  tarsi  lose  the 
claw,  become  many- jointed  and  act  as  feelers,  while  in  Alipes  the 
terminal  segments  are  flattened,  leaf-like  and  furnished  with  a 
peculiar  stndulating  organ.  The  genital  somite  is  always  small 
and  sometimes  retractile  within  the  somite  bearing  the  last  pair 
of  legs.  Its  tergal  plate  is  usually  retained,  but  its  sternal  plate  ts 
generally  suppressed.  In  females  of  the  Lithobiomorpha  and 
Scutigcromorpha  the  appendages  of  this  somite — the  gonopods-— 
are  jointed,  forcipate  and  relatively  well  developed  although  small. 
In  the  females  of  the  other  orders  they  are  greatly  reduced  or  absent. 
In  the  males  their  development  varies  considerably.  They  are  well 
developed  in  Scutigera,  where  they  form  two  pairs  of  digitiform 
scleritcs,  whereas  in  the  Geophilomorpha  they  are  reduced  to  a  pair 
of  very  short,  two-jointed  limbs.  The  anal  somite  is  always  small 
and  limbless.  In  Craterostigmus  the  genital  and  anal  somites  are 
represented  by  a  pair  of  elongate  valves  projecting  between  the  legs 
of  the  last  pair.  The  structure  of  the  gonopods  is  unknown,  and 
the  homology  between  the  two  valves  and  the  skeletal  elements 
of  the  somites  in  question  not  clearly  understood. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Scolopendra  has  shown  that  the 
antennae  of  the  adult  are  the  appendages  of  the  second  postoral 
metamere  and  the  mandibles 
those  of  the  fourth,  the  first 
postoral  metamere,  which  has  a 
pair  of  transient  preantennal 
appendages,  and  the  third,  whkh 
has  no  appendages,  being  ex- 
calatcd  at  an  early  6tagc  of 
embryonic  growth.  Further- 
more, behind  the  legs  of  the  last 
pair  two  pairs  of  appendages  are 
present.  The  second  of  these 
persists  as  the  gonopods  of  the 
adult,  but  the  first  is  suppressed. 
Possibly,  however,  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  male  of  Scutigera 
by  the  anterior  branches  of 
the  gonopods.  The  cerebral  or 
cephalic  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  quadrilobate 
mass.  From  the  two  upper 
lobes,  which  are  set  transversely, 
arise  the  ocular  nerves;  from 
the  two  lower  lobes,  which  are 
united  by  a  transverse  commis- 
sure, spring  the  antennal  nerves 
in  front  and  the  chords  which 
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Fig.  1. 
A,  Diagram    of 


form  the  oesophageal  collar  be-  A\  LMagram  01  anterior  ex- 
hind.  These  chords  unite  below  tremity  of  an  early  embryo  of 
the  oesophagus  to  form  the  com-  Scolopendra,  ventral  view;  cf, 
pound  suboesophageal  ganglion,  clypeus;  lb,  labrum;  m,  mouth: 
whence  the  nerves  for  the  four  M.  preantennal  appendage;  a. 
pairs  of  jaws  arise.  The  ventral  antenna ;  ml,  premandibular  rudi- 
systcm  consists  of  a  double  "*ent*»  *w,  mandible;  mx,  ma* 
chord  uniting  in  each  of  the  leg-  »**»:  P-t*  palpognath;  t.g,  toraco- 
bearing  segments  in  a  ganglionic  **"*:  '*•  1.  first  pair  of  walkmf 


ess. 

B,  Posterior  end  of  a  later 
embryo  of  Scolopendra,  ventral 
view,  showing  the  anal  segment 
or  telson  (I) ;  the  legs  of  the  lact 
pair  in  the  adult  (Ig.  21)  and  the 
two   rudimentary   pairs  of   legs 


swelling  which  gives  off  four 
pairs  of  nerves  to  the  limbs  and 
tissues  of  the  somite.  There  is 
a  single  ganglion  in  the  genital 
segment. 

byes  are  frequently  absent. 
When  present  they  may  be  either  . 

simple  or  compound,  i.e.  consist-    "f  •  **•  *«*•  23)- 
ing  externally  of  a  single  lens 

(monomeniscous)  of  or  an  aggregation  of  lenses  (polymeniscoos). 
Simple  eyes  vary  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  head  from  one,  as  an 
Henicopst  to  as  many  as  forty^  as  in  some  species  of  Lithobius.    In 
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Una  is  1  biconvex  thick-     luge  accacor; 


-„-_  ok  on  each  side,  into  the  divided  i 

p™  n  t 11  [  nrigi  n  above  t  h  e  i  nlestine. 
The  organs  of  the  female  are  very 
■imilar.  There  it  a  large  median 
— iry  followed  by  a  short  oviduct 


er  surface  of  the  be _ _, 

re  found  only  in  the  StuUitndat.  E»t< 
nally  the  eye  consist,  of  one  hundred 
more  little  leuet  or  lenticla.  The  rot  in 
portion  is  composed  of  a 

Each  om  mat  idiom  is  an  elongated  ct 

the  i  "  "  ren'" 


The  a  lime  Mary  canal  is  a  simplt 

in"  "r!h  Vl  ne™ii  w.    In  anterior™ 

or  uharynn,  *hicti  anm  from 
dsea!    invagination^  in  ^thc 

glands  open  into  ir.   The  me* 
a[    the    canal    is    relatively 
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Fig.  3.— Kagrarh  t 


A*.   Hind-gut. 
ml,  Malpighian  lubu 
*.|J.  Salivary  gland. 
Ig.t,   /(-t5.  Legs  of  fii 
and  fifteenth  pairs. 


,'n  '"rid  °>7erfd 


coiled  lube  lying  above  il 
i  proceeds  from  its  hind 


Salopndra  (A),  of  female  IB),    f,  Testes;  tat,  va>  acftren.;    «, 

acensory  glands  communicate   with  the    genital    atrium    ai    in 
IifftoMu.      In  the  female  Scolipt*Jm  the  right  and  left  portiont 

■ingle  pair  of  accessory  glands  besides  the   receptaeula  aeminii  open 

The  heart  is  tubular  nnrl  lies  in  the  diddle  dona]   line  MnocdHlely 
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■ponding  roughly  to  the  icg'bearing  segments,  end  lies  in  ■  bkw 
sinus  formed  by  n  pericardii!  membrane  whence  large  alary  muscl 
extend  to  the  sides  ol  the  body.    Esch  chamber  gives  ofTin  5(0. 
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paired  and  open  u\ 
somites.    Each  leg 


,  and  U  furnished  at 


A,    Anterior  extremity  of  B. 

Scclepmi/a.  showing  (wo  ptndi 
champers  olrte  £««(*).  the       and  I 

(^aTdVcaVd£ciin«la)'  *P,n< 
extremity  with  a  pair  of  orifice*  by  wi 
organ  Irom  the  pericardial  ■pace.  "■ 
v.hict,  Hen  in  tha  nrst  or  second  leg 


i  the  pleural  area  of  more  or  fewer  of  the 
earing  somite  contains  a  distinct  tergum 
itnbei  of  sterna  sever  exceeding  that  of 
either  preserved  or  lost;  when  preserved 
■d  either  by  a  single  one-lensed  ocellus  or 
by  an  aggregation  ol  such  ocelli  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
The  anterior  portion  ol  the  head,  besting  the  labrum,  is  bent 
sharply  downwards  and  backward!  beneath  the  larger  posterior 
portion  lying  behind  the  antennae,  so  that  these  appendages, 
approximated  in  the  middle  tine,  project  directly  forwards 
from  the  margin  of  the  head  formed  by  this  retroversion  of 
the  labral  area.  The  maxillae  are  short  and  have  no  sensory 
organ;  the  pnlpognaths  consist  ol  four  segments,  and  the 
toxicognaths  have  their  basal  segments  fused  toformasingl* 
coxa)  plate. 

.  Oritr    i.    Gtupiihrnnrplm.— 

■*>  Chilopods  with  a  large  and  in- 
dennite  number  of  somites,  most 
of  which  are  partially  or  com- 
pletely divided  Into  a  smaller 
anterior  segment,  represented  by 
a  preteigal  and  two  prettcinal 
■cleritei,  and  a  larger  posterior 
segmeut  bearing  the  spiracles  and 
legs.  Spiracles  are  present  upon 
a  IT  tha  leg-bea  ring  somites  except 
l  (he  Am  and  lax:  and  the  legs 
■  .       which  are  short  and  tubenaat  in 

heal    !W5  KSSsS!  S  «""? 

'    thebasal  of  which  remains  small. 


A.   Dorsa 


blood  re-enters 

anterior  chnml 

leg-bearing  segment,  proceed  th 


throughout  the 


Tea  perforating 


ambers  of  the  heart,  excepting  the  first  and 

re  suhcqual  in  si«  ;   but  in  fnrms  l.fcr-  .SrulrV™ 
ry  unequal  in  site  a  corresponding  inequality 

ibcrs  is  manifested. 

except   Scafitmi,    respiration   is  effected    by 

low  the  edge  ol  the  terga.   Spiracles  are  never 
Benin!  and  last  leg-bearing  somiies,  and  only 
mite  bearing  the  legs  of  (he  first 

rim.  leading  into  a  pockH-like 

ema  nat  e  nu  merous  STual  1 1  iac  hea  1 

ain  traclwal  trunks. 

™  tut  of*  other 

but  in  Scotapaidni 


sbjUaVirfu.  tl 


by 


d   by   a 


uaGmfUbu  llwissstai 

with  those  ol  ilje  opposite  aide  and  also  longitudinally  with  those 
of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  segments. 

In  5c>tif«a  the  tracheae  differ  both  in  structure  and  position 
from  those  of  all  other  Chilopoda.  The  spiracles,  unpaired  and 
■even  in  number,  open  in  the  median  dorsal  line.  Each  leads  intc 
.  .i...  _..  r_. ._  ...i.._i.  * —  -- icheal  tubas  depend  into  the  perl- 


Subclasi  f.  Pleurostigma. 

Order  l  Geophilomorpha. 

,,       a  Scolopendromorpha. 

Subclan  if.      *Notostigma. 

Ocder  5  bcutlgeromorpha. 

Sdbcuss  i,  Pleueosticiia.— Chilofods  furnished  wit 
system  of  branching  tracheal  tubes,  tba  aptracha  of  wt 


There' 
.ems.    The  ttigal  plate  of 


a  always  remains  distinct  and  separate!  the  bcad-shicM  iron 
[in  of  the  first  leg  bearing  somite.  The  penultimate  and 
anrepen  ultimate  segments  of  I  he  toxicognaths  are  reduced  on  fne 
prcaxlal  side  ol  the  appendage  to  the  condition  of  arthrodial  Ini 
mental  lolds  and  suppressed  on  the  postanal  side  where  the  c 

Tir^'-CJ?,!?---  -  '■  m't  -J -'ed-  -  '  ^.fEm°r*.,-.*'*m?51-.. !' 

of  the  appenda; 


Although  without  eyca.  they  nrc  eitnmclv  sensitive  to 
I  when  exposed  to  it  crawl  away  in  senientiM  fashion  to  tba 
ncfund  spot,  beting  the  way  with  (heir  antennas.    They 


the  legs  of  the  po 

of  llir  family  t,i  t 
Stlndybx  mown 
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iutia  and  {  of  an  inch  wi 
that  purpose.    The  femi 


£,    Cephalic  plale  with  eyes  <«). 

l.lm,  Tergal   plate  of  somite  bearing  rjni- 

Uf.I.  Tergal  plate  ot  somile  bearing  legl  of 

B,  Mmilioef' 

C.  Palpognalh, 

D,  Toxicognath. 

E,  Last  segmentsrirb  genital  capaule(rf).and 
basal  segments  01  legs  ot  14th  and  l«th 

p*in(A.l4.J(.is>. 

Etiaths  an  teiat  ively  weaker  t hun  in  (he  arden 
fed  have  their  basal  segments  leH  firmly  fused 
inn  with  their  weaker  muscularity  the  firn 
ii   relatively   small.     The  gonopods.   present 

length,  fbev  are  strict] 
animal,  vertebrate  or  in 
TBeyLveiDdampotacu 
are  nocturnal,  shunning, 
u  in  the  Gtopkiliiat.  tb 
lb*  latter  disperse  to  leu 
Otitis.  Cralm«*>ii« 
plates  ai  in  the  typical 
only  fifteen  pairs  of  leg 

of  the  head,  the  panoltii 

and  flpi  racier  are  preaent 
kg-bearing  scmit.iv  In 
cognaths,  of  the  tergal  pli 
■omite,  great  similarity 
JtfarixhKsahafhi)  ia  preae 
end  of  the  body  this  order 

The  skeletal  dements  o       

together  tu  form  •  aubcylindricaj  tube,  ai 


lopeniirgbylargeorifices.  The  newly-hatched 
pairs  ol  legs,  the  remaining  pairs  being  succes- 

order  are  divisible  into  three  families,  the 
.  BoJJiropolyr),  HtHicopidat  (HasslpMa,  Eaaii- 
re  {CtrmalebiiLS).  CtrmaUtiMt.  baaed  upon  a 

absence  of  coal  pores,  and  the  length  and 
le  antennae  and  tarsal  segments,  it  approaches 
othandoesanyother  pleurostigmous  C  hilopod . 
:  the  spiraclea  have  assumecTa  more  dorsal 
dowing  the  completely  dorsal  situation  (hey. 
'.  Kotosligma.  The  Htniatpidae,  containing 
iK,  attains  ils  lnajdmum  of  development  in 
its  and  islands,  more  particularly  Australia. 
Irfca  and  South  America.  One  genus{£a«sycHl) 
irope.  The  LiaKbiiiat,  on  the  contrary,  are 
ihem  in  range,  being  particularly  abundant  and 
Uy  in  Europe,  eitra-tropical  Asia,  and  North 

In  habits  the  IMKbHiai  closely  resemble  the 


»,  NoTOSUGsiA.— Chilopod»  wi| 


closelv  resemble  the 

't'ronaeHeg^"'?^? 
ipecies,  Lithofnus  fMicialm,  of 
length  of  body.  The  f era.  lea 
a  with  soil  and  leave  them  to 


a  Kriea  of  median 
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tuba  dipping  into  the 


Fie.  9.— A,  Sradirsra  raWl'nnrla  (after  Bufion)-  B,  Tnpm  and 
part  of  ■  second  ofthe  same  enlarged  to  show  the  position  of  the 
stigmata  o,a-.p,  hinder  margin  of  tergum. 

bearing  somites.  This  characteristic  is  accompanied  by  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  tergura  of  the  7th,  either  by 
fusion  with  that  of  the  8th  or  by  tica.ls.tion,  and  by  Ibc  (var.ee- 
cence  of  the  terga  of  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  oth,  nth  and  13th 
pedigerous  somites.  The  preantennal  area  of  the  head  a  not 
strongly  refleied  interiorly,  and  the  eyes  art  large  and  compound. 
The  maiillac  are  long  and  have  a  sensory  organ;  the  palpognalhs 

Chilopod  leg,  and  the  toiicognaths  have  their  basal  segments 
disunited  and  independently  movable.     Gonopods  duplicated 

1    This  aubcLaia  contains  the  single  order  Scutigcromorpha  and  the 
"           "    .    Asia  the  Lithobiomorpoa  there  are  fifteen  pain 
di  are  well  developer1  ■-«—■ *■ -■-' ng 


the  blaring  sun.  They  run 
with  astonishing  speed  and 
have  the  power  of  dropping 
their  legs  when  Kind.  South 
of  about  the  SOth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  they  are  uni- 
versally distributed  :-  — '- 

-Csaoeada.-'viBnii.isto. 

Fia  to.— Gnathltcs  of  Seutitfja. 

1.  Mandibles.      If.  Maxillae. 
lit.  Palpognalhs.  IV.  Toaicoai 

Some  fossils  of  Carbor 

Eticolnfeniridae.  But 
zoologist*  the  genera  th 
seriously  into  considers  t 


OUgocene  beds.  (R.  I.  P 
CrTJfTLIVRK.  SUSANKA  (c  1607-17^3),  English  dramatic 
writer  and  actress,  was  born  about  1667,  probably  in  Ireland, 
whither  her  father,  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman  named  Freeman, 
had  been  forced  to  flee  it  the  Restoration  on  account  of  his 
political  sympathies.  When  sixteen  she  married  the  nephew  of 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  on  bit  death  within  a  year  she  married 
an  oflrerr  named  Carroll,  who  mi  killed  In  a  duet.  Left  in 
poverty,  ahe  began  to  support  herself,  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
some  of  her  early  plays  are  signed  S.    Carroll.     Iu    1706  she 


married  Joseph  Centlivre,  thief  cook  10  Queen  Anne,  who 
survived  her.  Her  first  play  was  a  tragedy.  The  Perjured 
Husband  (1700).  and  she  herself  appeared  for  the  first  lime  at 
Bath  in  her  comedy  Lnt  oi  a  Venture  (1706).  Among  her  most 
successful  comedrea  are—  T*t  Gamester  (1705);  Tkt  Bury  Body 
(1700)1-1  rJoMS'WirefWiH'i/ef.wrS');  |"*« l*»Wi-i«*lt <i)ejr»i 
and  Tkt  Wmial  a  Woman  keeps  a  Seoel  [.714],  In  which,  as  the 
jealous  husband,  derrick  found  one  of  his  beat  parts.  Her  plots, 
verging  on  the  farcical,  were  always  ingenious  and  amusing, 
though  coarse  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  the  dialogue 

a  friend  of  Rows,  Farquhar  and  Steele.  Hit  Centlivre  died  on 
the  tst  of  December  1733.  Her  dramatic  works  were  published, 
with  a  biography,  in  t;6t  (reprinted  1871). 

CENTO,  a  town  of  Emilia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ferrari, 
18  m.  S.E.  direct  from  the  town  of  Ferrari;  50  It.  above  set- 
level;  it  is  retched  by  road  (d  m.  to  the  W.)  from  (he  station 
ofS.PietroinCisale,  ism.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Ferrer*., and  also  by  t 
steam  tramway  (rS  m.  N.)  Irom  Bologna  to  Pieve  di  Cento,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Reno.  Pop.  (1901)4307  (town),  10,078 
(commune),  it  is  connected  by  a  navigable  cantl  with  Ferrari. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbicri 
(Guercino).  The  communal  picture-gallery  and  several  churcbet 
contain  works  by  bun,  but  none  of  first-rate  impertance.  A 
inds  in  front  of  the  16th  century  Palazzo  Govern- 


.    The  to 


:rved.  The  origin 
ntU  (Gr.  iirriui,  La 
up  by  collecting   pa 


e  Greets  n 


slbyw; 


of  U 


■orks.    The 


the  fimouscmpressiluduiia.andavertionol  the  Biblical  history 
of  Eden  and  the  Fall.     The  Romans  of  the  later  empire  and  the 

of  the  verse  of  Virgil.  Such  were  the  Certs  Nuplialis  oi  Ausonius, 
the  sketch  of  Biblical  history  which  was  compiled  in  the  4th 
century  by  Proba  FaJ tonia,  wife  of  t  Roman  proconsul,  and  the 
hymns  in  honour  of  St  Qutrinus  taken  from  Virgil  and  Horace 
by  Metellus,  a  monk  of  Tegemsee,  in  the  litter  half  of  the 
nth  century.  Specimens  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Aldus 
Manutlus  (Venice,  1504;  Frankfort,  154 1, 1544).  IntJ3jLteriiu 
Cipitulus  produced  from  Virgil  an  attack  upon  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  monks;  in  1536  there  appeared  at  Venice  a  Pttnrta 
Spiriluale;  and  in  1634  Alexander  Ross  (a  Scotsman,  and  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  I.)  published  a  Vireilius  £nrirrrirEfi*r, 
it*  HiiUria  Domini  MOW  /era  Clairli  Vlrgilienit  rarMi  a 
vtrsibus  dtstripta. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  that  portion  of  the  American  continent 
which  lies  between  Mexico  and  Colombia,  comprising  the  British 
crown  colony  of  British  Honduras,  and  the  ail  independent 
republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama.  These  seven  divisions  are  described  in 
separate  articles.  Central  America  ia  bounded  towards  the  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  towards  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  extends  between  7°  11'  and  18*  3'  N.  and  between  77*  12' 
and  01°  1 7'  W.  It  has  an  area  of  about  908,300  aq.  m,  and 
stretches  for  some  1100  m.  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  in  a  succession  of 
s,  reaching  its  greatest  breadth,  4;o.m., 
)f  Nicoya  and  the  north  coast  of  Honduras, 
_j  m.  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
tern  boundary  of  Central  America  was  usually  regarded  at 
Identical  with  that  of  Costa  Rica  until  1003,  when  the  republic 
if  Panama  was  formed  out  of  thenorthern  territories  of  Colombia,' 
ind  the  more  modern  definition  given  above  does  not  command 
he  universal  aseent  of  geographers,  because  it  fails  to  include 
be  whole  region  up  to  the  natural  frontier  on  the  north-west, 
.(.  the  Isthmus  of  Tchuantepec  in  Mexico.  It  has,  however, 
the  support  of  political  and  historical  considerations,  as  well  as 

usage;  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded 
although,  In  respect  of  climate  and  natural  products, 
irate  to  define  Central  America  as  lying: 
and  Darien. 
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Pkjiial  ftntwrri.— The  CsnttBni.  n 


■  coropleti 

Id  by'nriauri  dcpnwflTigf  SS the cUdhi ihe  tcunni 
Mrenragua.  With  these  except™,  they  traverse  Cntr.. 
rom  end  to  end,  their  main  axis  trending  from  north-west 
an.    They  da  not,  u  a  rule,  rue  in  sharply  imjlnl  lidges 

I  volcanic  crests,  like  the  Andes,  but  tl »■---." 

*d  in  »  sgccesspm  of  mouatxin  nun 

and  even,  in  a  few  luh,  of  1.3.000  it..  »ixj  ine  fnem 
of  (he  range*  it  volcanic  many  crater*  being  "till  active, 
:»  of  land  remained  imperfectly  surveyed  at  the  beginning 
th  century,  owing  to  the  unbea  ft  bines*  of  the  tropical 
end    the   dense   underwood*  which   impede  exphr-ral" 

them  pan  of  Guatemala,  on  the  Pacific  corul  of  (be  > 

1  British  Honduras, *loqg  the  Segovia  river,on  (be  Mosquito 


Co**»,  and  in  the  basin  of  Lake  N 


J  to  I  be  Pacific  thru  to  the 


of  the  Pacific  seaboard  a 


■a  Com*  Rica  and  Panama.  • 
jy  short  and  twift,— 1 


uCK 


Jtbeyn _    . 

'  the  Bea.    The  riven  of  (be  Atlantic  littoral  descer 
I/,  and  by  longer  channel*.    The  largest  of  them  11  tl 

'"""uagua  and  Honduras,  which  has  a '    -"  - 

,  the  largest  inland  (beet  of  water 


either,  bill  constitutes  a  third  element 

the  Andes  and  the  Western  ranges  of  North  A 


they  approach  the  Caribbean  sea,  b 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  fotds  of  tl 


■a,  be  m 

,,   a,  bend  round  Inwards  the  eul 

■  probable  ■        ■<"'■■■■ 

The' (olos  ofnCe"_ ., _ __ 

fly  far  the  greater  part  of  Cenlral  America  and  Mexico  It  covered 
by  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits,  both  sedimentary  and  volcanic ; 
but  (he  foundation  on  which  they  rest  it  exposed  at  intervals-  From 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  southern  declivity  ol  (he  Mciican  plateau 
the  existence  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks  at  the  surface  i*  i'ef  un- 
proved, but  (hey  probably  occur  In  (he  Sierra  Madre  del  Pacifico. 
South  of  the  plateau,  in  the  state  of  Cwxaca,  low  mountain  ridges 
composed  of  granites  and  gneisses,  supposed  to  be  nf  Archaean  age, 

begin  to  appear.  They  strike  from  wett  to  east,  ar J '  •*■-  '■■■■■■ 

of  the  eerie,  of  east  and  wen  loldt  which  stand 

It*  ofChssp**  and  in  the  republic  - 
p  of  ridges  composed  of  granites 


-t  the  (runt 

nd  17th  parallels 
lie  of  Guatemala, 
.nites  and  schists 


lease  of  early  Fahwcaoic  age,  occupy  nosMerable  areas  In  British 

Honduras,  Honduras  and  northern  Nicaragua,  and  occur  alto 
in  Coats  Rica  and  perhaps  In  Panama ;  and  wherever  the  strike 
hat  been  observed,  ft  it  approximately  from  west  to  east.  The 
pretence  of  Palaeozoic  rock*  hat  been  proved  in  Cuatemala  and 
(he  adjacent  state  of  Chiapas,  where  limestones  have  been  found 
containing  many  unmistakable  Carboniferous  fossils,  and  below 
these  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  bedi  supposed  to  be  Silurian. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  Central  American  region  it  there  any 
pnlacontologies.1  evidence  of  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

The  Mesomic  series  begins  with  sands  and  red  or  yellow 
days  csntaining  plant  remains  and  possibly  of  Triassic  ago;  but 
the  occurrence  of  these  deposits  it  limited  (o  a  few  small  isolated 
outcrops.  Jurassic  beds  have  been  found  in  Mexico  but  not  in 
Central  America.  The  Cretaceous  system,  consisting  of  ■  lower 
eeriea  of  days,  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  followed  conformably 
by  an  urjpm seiieatf  urrrettijtiefc  rxivOT  a  consMOT 
Guatemala  and  Honduras,  and  it  found  also  In  Coeta  Rica.    The 


h  other). 


ording  1!  evidence 

1  Tertll  an  Sea  and 

,,k  ■  -icific.  e  the  Eocene 

agreed  upon  nrtdttonea 

which  he  beli  lorizoutally 

.  height  0  iapaa.  L'11- 

K!.-  othemoM 

ked  loca  fly  to   the 

mcrTbe1  ■  sadaswjs.! 

from  sssMrrn .„ . , Y Itmflcio), 

from  1500  to  5000  ft.;  and  a  cold  tone  (tierrajria),  above  5000  ft. 

often  happens  that,  at  the  same  elevation,  the  heat  is  greater 
on  the  Padfic  than  on  the  Atlantic  veraant.  The  rainy  season  on 
the  Pacific  slope  varies  in  duration  from  four  to  six  months,  between 
April  and  December,    ft  lengthens  as  the  altitude  increases.    On 

moiaoon.'tbe KmiKstuouiCardoiawde  San  FranHtca-ac"  Flagella- 
tion of  St  Francis.'-  at  it  is  called  in  Mexico,  and  it  it  often  interrupted 

as  the  VeroiiSa  rfe  Sm  Juan,  or"  Utile  cummer  ofS  John,"0" 
he  rainy  season,  the  morning  has  usually  a  clear  shy;  about  two 
r  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  in  greal 
nmului  mane*;  suddenly  the  lightning  flashes  out  and  the  nki 
rathe*  down;  and  by  evening  the  sky  is  dear  and  starry.   North 

be  occurrence  of  cloud-burst*.   Froett  are  not  rare  above  7000  ft., 
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region  it  comparatively  small,  and  its  limits  conventional,  there  are 
comparatively  few  species  that  it  can  claim  as  peculiarly  its  own. 
It  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  presence  of  animals  dangerous 
to  man.    Of  felines  t  *■*—  :  /»-#-•-        \   -      1    t« 

called  the  tiger;  the 


lion;  the  tigrillo  (Fills  tigrino),  which  is  sometimes  kept 
and  other  species.    Several  species  of  monkeys  (Mycetes  aadAuUs) 
are  numerous  in  the  warm  coast  region.    The  Mexican  deer  (Cervus 
ntexicanus)  has  a  wide  range  both  in  the  lowlands  and  highlands. 
Besides  the  tapir  there  are  several  varieties  of  wild  pig,  such  as 
the  marrano  ae  monte  (Sus  torquotus)  and  the  jabah  or  javali 
(Sus  lobiatus  javali).    The  Edentata  are  represented  by  a  species 
of  armadillo,  the  honey-bear  (Myrmecophaga  tomandua),  and  the 
Myrmecophaga  didactyla;  and  among  the  rodents  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  rats,  hares  and  rabbits,  the  fruit-eating  cotorra  and  tepes- 
cuinte  (Dasyprocta  aguti  and  Codogenys  paca),  and  the  troublesome 
Ceomys  mextcana.    The  manatee  is  common  in  all  the  larger  streams. 
Much  annoyance  is  caused  to  the  agriculturist  by  the  Uttle  marsupial 
called  the  tacuadne,  or  the  Diddpkys  carcinora,  its  allied  species. 
The  bats  are  so  numerous  that  villages  have  sometimes  had  to  be 
left  to  their  undisputed  occupancy.    In  the  south-east  of  Costa  Rica 
the  inhabitants  are  at  times  compelled  to  withdraw,  with  all  their 
live-stock,  before  the  swarms  of  large  migratory  vampires  which  in 
a  single  night  can  bleed  the  strongest  animal  to  death.    Most  of  the 
domestic  animals— the  horse,  ox,  goat,  sheep,  pig,  dog,  rabbit, 
common  fowl,  peacock  and  pigeon— are  of  European  origin,  and 
are  popularly  grouped  together  as  animates  de  Castillo*  Tor  the 
bird  collector  there  is  a  rich  harvest.    The  catalogue  of  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington  shows  that  Costa  Rica  alone  possesses  more 
than  twice  as  many  species  of  birds  as  the  whole  of  Europe.    Among 
birds  of  prey  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Corogyps  attains,  the 
commonest  of  the  vultures,  which  acts  as  a  universal  scavenger, 
the  Cathartes  aura,  the  beautiful  Polyborus  vulgaris,  and  the  king  of 
the  vultures  (Sarcorhamphus  papa).    Neither  the  condor  of  the 
southern  continent  nor  the  great  eagles  of  the  northern  are  known. 
The  parrot,  macaw  and  toucan  are  found  in  all  parts;  the  crow, 
blackbird,  Mexican  jay,  ricebird,  swallow,  rainbird,  wood-pecker, 
humming-bird  and  trogon  are  also  widely  distributed.    A  bird 
of  the  last-named  genus,  the  quetzal,  quijal  or  qucsal  {Trogon 
resblendens)  is  of  special  note,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  its  yellow 
tail-feathers,  2  or  3  ft.  long,  were  formerly  worn  as  insignia  by  the 
Indian  princes,  but  because  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  emblematical 
figure  on  the  national  arms  of  Guatemala.    The  gallinaceous  order 
is  well  represented,  and  comprises  several  peculiar  species,  as  the 
pavo  de  cacho,  and  the  Peten  turkey  (Meleagris  ocellata).  which  has 
a  bronze  sheen  on  its  plumage;  and  aquatic  birds,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  add,  are  unusually  numerous  in  a  region  so  richly  furnished 
with  lagoons,  rivers  and  lakes. 

Besides  the  alligator,  which  swarms  in  many  rivers,  the  almost 
endless  varieties  of  Central  American  reptiles  include  the  harmless 
boba  or  chicken-snake,  python  and  black  snake;  the  venomous 
corali,  taboba,  culcbra  de  sangre  and  rattlesnake:  iguanas  of  great 
size,  scorpions,  edible  lizards  and  other  lizards  said  to  be  poisonous. 
In  the  rivers  and  lakes,  as  in  both  seas,  fish  of  many  kinds  abound: 
turtles  and  tortoises  are  exported;  and  there  are  valuable  pearl  and 
oyster  fisheries.  Insect  life  is  even  richer  and  more  varied.  Of  the 
Coleoptera,  the  Camelicorns,  the  Longicorns,  the  Curculionids,  and 
the  Cnrysomelines  are  said  to  be  best  represented,  and  of  the  Lcpido- 
ptera  the  prevalent  genera  are — Ageronto,  Papilio,  HiUcenio,  Sphinx 
and  Bomhyx.  There  arc  five  species  of  bees,  and  the  European 
honey-bee,  known  as  aveja  de  Costilla  or  "  bee  of  Castile,"  has  been 
naturalized.  Ants  are  common,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  march- 
ing in  a  column  3  or  4  m.  long.  The  mosquito,  wood-tick,  flea  and 
locust  are  unfortunately  no  less  plentiful  in  certain  districts,  but 
their  distribution  varies  greatly,  the  mosquito  being  almost  unknown 
in  parts  of  Honduras.  A  curious  species  of  butterfly  is  the  Timetes 
Chtron,  which  migrates  in  countless  multitudes  from  the  forests 
of  Honduras  to  the  Mosquito  Coast,  but  is  never  known  to  return. 

Flora. — The  flora  of  Central  America  ranges  from  the  alpine 
to  the  tropical,  with  the  transition  from  one  climatic  zone  to  another. 
Although  its  forest  growths  are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  size  to  those 
of  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  it  is  unsurpassed 
for  beauty,  luxuriance  and  variety.  In  the  volcanic  districts,  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding,  where  cultivated  and  irrigated, 
magnificent  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa  ana 
maize.  Indigo  is  produced  in  small  quantities;  sugar  yields  two 
or  three  crops,  ana  maize  as  many  as  four,  this  cereal  supplying 
a  chief  staple  of  food.  Plantains,  bananas,  beans,  tomatoes,  yams, 
arrowroot,  pine-apples,  guavas.  citrons  and  many  other  tropical 
fruits  are  also  cultivated,  while  the  extensive  primeval  forests 
abound  in  mahogany,  cedars,  rosewood,  ironwood,  rubber,  gum 
copal,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  logwood  and  many  other  dye-woods, 
medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  timbers.  Conspicuous  amongst 
the  forest  trees  are  the  giant  ceiba,  or  pyramidal  borabax.  and  the 
splendid  Coyal  palm  {Cocas  butyraceo,  L.),  with  feathery  leaves  15 
to  20  ft.  long,  golden  flowers  3  ft.  high,  and  a  sap  which  when  fer- 
mented produces  the  intoxicating  chicna  or  vino  de  Coyol.  In  Guate- 
mala occurs  the  remarkable  Herrania  purpurea,  a  "  Chocolate  tree." 
whose  seeds  yield  a  finer  flavoured  chocolate  than  the  cocoa  itself. 
The  same  country  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  orchids,  huge  arbors** 
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lo  Calentura,  "  fever  flower,"  from  the  heat  which  it  is  said  to  emit 
at  the  moment  of  fertilization.    Salvador  produces  an  abundance 
of  medicinal  plants,  notably  the  so-called  Peruvian  balsam  (Myre- 
spermum  salvoiorense);  in  Honduras  there  are  immense  forests 
of  conifers,  resembling  those  of  the  Landes  in  France;  in  Nic 
a  characteristic  tree  is  the  cortes  (Tecoma  sideroxyUm) 
timber  as  hard  as  ebony,  and  noteworthy  for  the  golden 
with  which  it  is  entirely  covered  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Inhabitants— In  1905  the  population  of  Central  America 
numbered  about  4,750,000,  and  this  total  tends  to  increase, 
despite  the  unhealthy  climate  of  many  districts,  the  terribly  high 
average  of  infant  mortality,  and  the  stow  progress  of  immigration. 
Some  authorities  estimate  it  at  5,500,000.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  blood,  but  the 
Indian  element  predominates  everywhere  except  in  Costa  Rica, 
where  the  whites  are  exceptionally  numerous.  The  Indian  races 
have  not  shown  tne  same  power  to  adapt  themselves  to  modern 
civilization  as  the  Mexicans;  in  some  regions  there  are  tribes 
remaining  in  a  state  of  complete  savagery  although  before  the 
Spanish  conquest  their  ancestors  atjtained  a  high  level  of  culture 
(see  below  under  Archaeology).  The. density  of  population 
throughout  Central  America  is  little  more  than  25  per  sq.  m.; 
and  it  is  dear  that  several  large  areas  now  thinly  peopled  once 
niMntft-n«tH  a  far  greater  number  of  inhabitants.  Such  are  parts 
of  the  Nkaraguan  lake  district,  where  the  flora  consists  in  great 
measure  of  plants  that  were  formerly  cultivated  by  the  Indians.' 
The  depopulation  of  these  areas  was  effected  partly  by  tribal 
wars,  partly  by  the  harsh  rule  of  the  Spaniards. ,  Apart  from  the 
German  agricultural  settlements  in  Guatemala  and  elsewhere,1 
the  foreign  population  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  seaports  and  other 
centres  of  commerce,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  being  largely  represented  among  the  wealthier  classes  of 
residents;  while  the  foreign  labourers  are  mostly  Italians  or 
negroes,  with  a  few  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 

History. — Central  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
August  1502;  and  part  of  the  territory  which  is  now  Costa  Rica 
was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila  after 
15x3.    Between  1522  and  1525,  the  authority  of  Avila  was 
superseded,  and  his  work  of  conquest  completed  by  Hernando 
Cortes,  who  had  already  subjugated  Mexico.    Panama  formed 
part  of  a  distinct  Spanish  government,  "New  Granada"; 
British  Honduras  was  colonized,  though  not  formally  annexed,' 
in  the  18th  century;  and  over  the  Mosquito  Coast  the  British 
government  exercised  a  nominal  protectorate  after  1665.    Other- 
wise the  rest  of  Central  America  remained  a  Spanish  dependency 
bearing  the  general  name  of  "  Guatemala,"  until  182 1.    It 
ranked  as  a  captaincy-general  under  the  rule  of  a  military 
governor,  and  was  organized  in  five  departments,  corresponding 
in  area  with  the  modern  republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rfca.    For  tnree  centuries  it 
was  administered  by  Spanish  officials,  who  almost  invariably 
devoted  their  whole  energy  to  enriching  themselves  and  the  home 
authorities.    The  old  Indian  civilization  was  swept  away;  the 
native  races  were  enslaved,    maltreated  and,   for  a  time, 
demoralized.    But  their  history  offers  no  parallel  to  that  of  the 
West  Indian  Caribs,  who  failed  to  survive,  and  were  replaced  by 
hordes  of  African  slaves.    In  Central  America  the  Indians  not 
only  survived,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  any  large  negro  popula- 
tion, but  quickly  acquired  the  language,  religion  and  habits  of 
their  masters,  with  whom  they  intermarried.    By  the  dose  of 
the  x8th  century,  the  majority  had  attained  something  like 
uniformity  of  life  and  thought.    Racial  distinctions  had  been 
obscured  by  intermarriage;  even  the  term  Ladino,  or  "  Latin,**, 
came  to  mean  an  educated  man,  whether  of  Spanish  or  Indian 
blood.    Nowhere,  except  in  Mexico,  has  a  mixed  or  coloured 
race  more  completely  absorbed  the  civilization  of  its  white  rulers; 
but  so  gradual  and  silent  was  the  process  that  it  passed  almost 
unnoticed.    Its  result,  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Spanish 
colonies— colonies  mainly  peopled  by  Indians  or  half-castes— was 
no  more  a  conflict  of  rival  races  or  civilizations  than  the  rebellion 
of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 

"  New  Granada  "  attained  its  independence  in  1810;  and  in 
t8si  "  Guatemala  "  declared  Uself  free.    That  the  subsequent 
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history*  of  the  Central  American  republics  has  been  largely  a 
record  of  civil  war,  maladministration  and  financial  dishonesty,  is 
perhaps  due  in  part  to  racial  inferiority.    In  part,  however,  it  may 
be  explained  by  the  absence  of  any  tradition  of  good  government; 
perhaps  also  by  the  brevity  and  artificiality  of  the  evolution 
which  converted  a  debased  slave-population  into  the  citizens  of 
modern  democratic  states.    The  five  divisions  of  "  Guatemala  '•' 
were  temporarily  incorporated  in  the  Mexican  empire  during 
1822,  but  regained  their  autonomy  (as  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica)  on  the  declaration  of  a 
Mexican  republic,  and  in  July  1823  combined  to  form  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America.    The  Liberal 
or  Federalist  party,  which  was  supreme  in  Honduras,  found  itself 
opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  including  the  clergy  and  former 
Spanish  officials,  who  were  very  influential  in  Guatemala.    A 
bitter  and  protracted  struggle  ensued.    In  1837-1839  a  Con- 
servative rising,  under  Rafael  Carrcra,  president  of  Guatemala, 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals,  under  General  Francisco 
Morazan  of  Honduras;  and  in  1842,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
restore  the  Federal  republic,  Morazan  was  captured  and  shot.    A 
fresh  union  of  the  republics  (except  Costa  Rica)  was  concluded  in 
1842,  and  dissolved  in  1845.    The  year  1850  was  signalized  by  the 
conclusion,  on  the  19th  of  April,  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
iq.v.)  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
The  history  of  this  project  is  given  in  detail  under  Panama 
Canal.    0#e  important  result  of  the  treaty  was  the  abandon- 
ment, in  i860,  of  the  British  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito 
Coast.    This  event  had  been  preceded  by  a  decade  of  political 
disturbances.    In  1850  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  had 
combined  to  restore  federal  unity;  but  their  allied  armies  were 
defeated  by  the  Guatemalans  under  Carrcra.    In   1856  the 
American  adventurer,  William  Walker,  endeavoured  to  usurp 
the  government  of  Nicaragua;  in  i860  he  invaded  Honduras 
and  was  captured  and  shot.    His  object  was  to  assist  the  slave- 
holders of  the  United  States  by  adding  new  slave-states  to  the 
Union.    A  further  attempt  to  restore  federal  unity  failed  in  1885, 
and  its  promoter,  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  president  of  Guatemala, 
lost  his  life.    In  1 895  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador   and   Honduras; 
and  a  constitution  was  framed  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica;  in  December  1898  it  was  dissolved, 
as  unsatisfactory  to  Salvador.    On  the  4th  of  November  1903 
Panama,  which  had  since  1863  formed  part  of  Colombia,  declared 
itself  an  autonomous  republic    Its  independence  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  shortly  afterwards 
by  the  European  powers.    The  United  States  also  forbade  the 
landing  of  any  Colombian  force  on  the  territories  of  Panama, 
and  thus  guaranteed  the  security  of  the  new  state. 

Bibliography. — For  a  general  description  of  Central  America, 
and  especially  of  its  physical  features,  the  following  monographs  by 
K.  Sapper  are  of  prime  importance: — In  den  Vulcangebieten  Mitlel- 
amerikas  und  Westindiens  (Stuttgart,  1905);  Mittetamerikanische 
Reisen  und  Studien  aus  den  Jahren  1888  bis  igoo  (Brunswick,  1902), 
and  Das  nordliche  Miltelamerika  nebsi  einem  Ausflttg  nock  dent 
Hockland  von  Anahuac  (Brunswick,  1897);  these  all  contain  many 
useful  illustrations  and  maps.  See  also  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  by  A.  H.  Keane,  edited  by  Sir  C.  Markham  (London, 
1 90 1,  -2  vols.,  with  maps  and  illustrations);  Central  and  South 
America,  by  H.  W.  Bates  (London,  1882);  The  Spanish  American 
Republics,  by  T.  Child  (London,  1892);  and  Expedition  nach  Zenlral 
und  Sudamerika,  by  P.  Preuss  (Berlin,  1901).  For  geology,  sec 
**  The  Geological  History  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Portions 
of  Costa  Rica,"  by  R.  T.  Hill,  in  Bull.  Mus.  Comb.  Zooi.  Harvard, 
vol.  xxviii.,  No.   5  (1898);  and  the  following  by  K.  Sapper: — 
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and  "  Ober  Gebirgsbau  und  Boden  des  sfldlichen  Mittelamcrika," 
ibid..  No.  151  (1005).  The  Slates  of  Central  America,  by  E.  G.  Squier 
(New  York,  1858),  is  still  valuable,  as  are  others  of  the  numerous 
essays,  pamphlets,  &c,  on  Central .  American  affairs  left  by  this 
author;  see  the  bibliography  of  his  writings  published  in  New 
York  in  1876.  The  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
(Washington,  from  1893)  K>ve  amP'e  information  on  commerce  and 
industry.  See  also  History  of  Central  America,  by  H.  Bancroft 
(San  Francisco,  1 881-1887. 3  vols.). 


Discoveries  and  investigations  carried  on  during  the  19th 
century  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  splendid  past  of  Central 
America.  The  still  extant  ruins  of  great  buildings,"  unlike  any- 
thing which  is  known  in  the  old  world,  testify  to  the  high  culture 
attained  in  pre-Columbian  days  by  several  native  peoples  differing 
greatly  from  one  another  in  speech  and  racial  affinities.  As  a 
science  the  archaeology  of  Central  America  has  scarcely  yet 
emerged  from  its  infancy.  Entire  branches  are  still  wholly 
uninvestigated.  Amongst  the  numerous  problems  which  await 
solution  must  still  be  reckoned  the  decipherment  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  hitherto  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  discovery 
of  calendar  systems  and  the  relative  datings  involved  in  such 
systems. 

For  a  complete  survey  of  this  ancient  civilization,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  include  with  Central 
America,  properly  so  called,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mexican 
territories  south  and  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec '  The 
peoples  inhabiting  Yucatan,  Campeche,  Guatemala,  Chiapas 
and  Oaxaca  present  at  the  first  view  striking  ethnical  differences. 
On  a  linguistic  basis,  however,  they  may  be  united  into  several 
large  groups.  Thus,  Yucatan  and  the  greater  part  of  Guatamafa 
are  inhabited  by  the  Mayas,  with  whom  may  be  included  the  still 
savage  Lacantun  or  Lacandones.  Related  to  these  linguistically 
are  the  Tzcndals  in  Chiapas  and  the  Quiches  and  Cackchiqucls 
in  Guatemala,  as  well  as  the  less  important  tribes  of  the  Mam, 
Pokoman,  Pokonchi,  Tzotzil,  Tzutuhil  and  Lxil.  Between  these 
there  are  patches  of  country  in  which  dialects  of  the  Mexican  arc 
spoken.  In  Oaxaca  there  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  lan- 
guages, some  of  which,  like  that  of  the  Huave  of  Tehuantcpec, 
are  of  quite  unknown  affinities;  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
however,  is  composed  of  Mixtecs  and  Zapotecs  with  which  the 
Mixe  and  Zoque  on  the  east  are  connected.  Mexican  dialects 
also  occur  in  isolated  parts  of  Oaxaca. 

Mayan  Culture. — The  civilization  of  the  Mayas  may  well  have 
been  reared  upon  one  more  ancient,  but  the  life  of  that  culture  of 
which  the  ruins  are  now  visible  certainly  lasted  no  more  than 
500  years.  The  date  of  its  extinction  is  unknown,  but  in 
certain  places,  notably  Mayapan  and  Chichenitza,  the  highest 
development  seems  to  be  synchronous  with  the  appearance  of 
foreign,  viz.  Mexican  or  Nahua  elements  (see  below).  This  quite 
distinctive  local  character  suggests  that  the  cities  in  question 
played  a  certain  preponderating  r61e,  a  hypothesis  with  which 
the  scanty  documentary  evidence  is  in  agreement.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Mayan  culture  evinces  an  evident  tendency  to  assimilate 
heterogeneous  elements,  obliterating  racial  distinctions  and 
imposing  its  own  dominant  character  over  a  wide  area.  Oaxaca, 
the  country  of  the  Mixtecs  and  Zapotecs,  became,  as  was  natural 
from  its  geographical  position  midway  between  Yucatan  and 
Mexico,  the  meeting-ground  where  two  archaeological  traditions 
which  arc  sharply  contrasted  in  their  original  homes  united. 

Central  American  architecture  is  characterized  by  a  fine 
feeling  for  construction,  and  the  execution  is  at  once  bold  and 
aesthetically  effective.  Amongst  the  various  ruins, 
some  of  which  represent  the  remains  of  entire  cities, 
while  others  arc  no  more  than  groups  of  buildings  or 
single  buildings,  certain  types  persistently  recur.  The  commonest 
of  such  types  are  pyramids  and  galleries.  The  pyramids  are 
occasionally  built  of  brick,  but  most  usually  of  hewn  stone  with 
a  covering  of  finely-carved  slabs.  Staircases  lead  up  to  the  top 
from  one  or  more  sides.  Some  pyramids  are  built  in  steps. 
Usually  the  platform  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid  is  occupied  by 
buildings,  the  typical  distribution  of  which  is  into  two  parts, 
viz.  vestibule  and  sanctuary.  In  connexion  with  the  pyramid 
there  are  various  subsidiary  structures,  such  as  altars,  pillars, 
and  sacrificial  stones,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ritual  and 
worship,  besides  habitations  for  officials  and  "  tennis-courts  " 
for  the  famous  ball-game  like  that  played  by  the  Mexicans. 
The  tennis-courts  always  run  north  and  south,  and  all  the 
buildings,  almost  without  exception,  have  a  definite  orientation 
to  particular  points  of  the  compass.    Frequently  the  pyramids 
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constitute  one  of  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrangular  enclosure, 
within  which  are  contained  other  pyramids,  altars  or  other 
buildings  of  various  dimensions. 

The  normal  type  of  gallery  is  an  oblong  building,  of  which 
the  front  facing  inwards  to  the  enclosure  is  pierced  by  doors. 
These  divide  it  into  a  series  of  rooms,  behind  which  again  there 
may  be  a  second  series.  Occasionally  the  rooms  are  distributed 
round  a  central  apartment,  but  this  is  ordinarily  done  only  when 
a  second  storey  has  to  be  placed  above  them.  The  gallery- 
buildings  may  rise  to  as  much  as  three  storeys,  the  height,  size 
and  shape  of  the  rooms  being  determined  by  the  exigencies  of 
vaulting.  The  principle  of  the  true  arch  is  unknown,  so  that  the 
vaults  are  often  of  the  corbelled  kind,  the  slabs  of  the  side-walls 
being  made  to  overlap  in  succession  until  there  remains  only  so 
narrow  a  space  as  may  be  spanned  by  a  single  flat  stone.  At 
Mitla,  where  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
was  timber  instead  of  stone,  the  larger  rooms  were  furnished  with 
stone  pillars  on  which  the  beams  could  rest.  The  same  principle 
recurs  in  certain  ruins  at  Chichenitza.  The  tops  and  sides  of 
the  doors  are  often  decorated  with  carved  reliefs  and  hieroglyphs, 
and  the  entrances  are  sometimes  supported  by  plain  or  carved 
columns  and  pilasters,  of  which  style  the  serpent  columns  of 
Chichcnitza  afford  the  most  striking  example.  On  its  external 
front  one  of  these  galleries  may  have  a  cornice  and  half-pillars. 
Above  this  is  a  plain  surface  of  wall,  then  a  rich  frieze  which 
generally  exhibits  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation  in  the  whole 
building.  The  subjects  are  geometrical  designs  in  mosaic, 
serpents'  heads  and  human  masks.  The  corners  of  the  wall 
terminate  in  three-quarter  pillars,  above  which  the  angles  of  the 
frieze  frequently  show  grotesque  heads  with  noses  exaggerated 
into  trunks.  The  roof  of  the  gallery  is  flat  and  occasionally 
gabled. 

Principal  Sites. — Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  Central 
American  buildings,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  almost  every 
site  exhibits  peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  the  number  of  the 
ruined  settlements  even  as  at  present  known  is  very  large..  The 
most  considerable  are  enumerated  beiow. 

Yucatan. — Of  the  very  numerous  ruins  which  are  distributed 
over  Yucatan  and  the  islands  of  the  cast  coast  the  majority  still 
await  exploration.  A  few  words  of  special  notice  may  be  devoted 
to  one  or  two  sites  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  which  have 
already  become  famous,  At  Uxmal  the  buildings  consist  of  five, 
considerable  groups,  viz. — the  Casa  del  Adivino,  which  is  a  step- 
pyramid  240  ft.  long  by  160  ft.  wide  and  80  ft.  high,  crowned  by 
a  temple  75  ft.  long  by  1 2  ft.  wide;  the  Casa  de  Monjas,  a  striking 
erection  of  four  oblong  buildings  on  an  extensive  terrace;  the 
Casa  de  Tortugas,  Casa  del  Gobernador,  and  Casa  de  Palomas, 
the  last  of  which  is  a  group  of  six  galleries  surrounding  a  court. 
At  Izamal  there  is  a  very  imposing  group  of  ruins,  as  yet  quite 
insufficiently  explored.  At  Chichcnitza,  a  city  of  first-rate 
importance,  situated  22  m.  west  of  Valladolid,  the  ruins  consist 
of  eight  principal  groups,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows.  The 
Casa  de  Monjas,  a  three-storeyed  building,  attributable  to 
several  distinct  periods;  the  Caracol,  a  round  structure  with 
dome  in  imitation  of  a  snail-shell,  showing  evident  traces  of 
Mexican  influence;  £1  Castillo,  a  large  temple  standing  on  a 
base  200  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  high,  approached  by  staircases  on  all 
four  sides,  and  furnished  with  serpent-pillars  of  a  kind  unknown 
anywhere  else  except  at  Uxmal  and  Tula  near  Mexico;  an 
unnamed  temple-pyramid,  which  is  remarkable  for  a  group  of 
caryatid  figures;  a  tennis-court;  and  finally  the  Tiger  Temple, 
which  contains  marvellous  coloured  reliefs  representing  figures 
of  warriors  and  place-hieroglyphs,  all  executed  in  a  distinctively 
Mexican  style.  Yet  another  evidence  of  Mexican  influence  at 
Chichcnitza  is  to  be  noted  in  five  figures  of  the  so-called  Chac-mol 
type,  that  is  to  say,  horizontal  figures  in  which  the  arms  are 
extended  to  the  navel  which  is  indicated  by  a  cup-like  depression. 
This  Chac-mol  type  is  characteristic  of  such  sites  as  Tlascala 
and  Cempoallan. 

Other  important  sites  in  Yucatan  are  Chacmaltun,  with  fine 
wall-paintings;  Tantah,  with  remarkable  pillared  facades;  the 
ruins  of  Labna,  Chunhuhub,  and  the  caves  of  Loltun;  and 


Xlabpak  de  Santa  Rosa,  where  there  Is  a  three-storeyed  temple 
palace.  Two  sculptured  reliefs  are  of  great  interest;  they 
represent  a  person  holding  a  staff  on  which  is  a  figure  of  the 
god  Ah-bolon-tzacab. 

Guatemala. — The  Guatemalan  ruins  are  distributed  overa  wide 
aTea.  The  most  numerous  and  extensive  are  on  the  Usumacinta 
river.  The  most  important  sites  in  that  district  are  Piedras 
Negras,  and  Yaxchflan  or  Menche  Tinamit,  where  there  are 
temples  covered  with  sculptured  reliefs  and  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, and  stelae  and  slabs  carved  with  human  figures  placed  in 
niches.  In  the  Peten  district,  Tikal  is  famous  for  its  splendid 
sculptures  representing  Kukulkan  and  other  divinities.  Near 
the  modern  city  of  Guatemala  are  the  vast  ruins  of  Guatemala- 
Mixco.  Chacujal,  which  Cortes  visited  on  his  expedition  of 
1524-1525  is  very  possibly  to  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Pueblo  Viejo  on  the  river  Thuja.  Chacula  and  Quen-Santo 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  de  Chiapas  and  the  Rio 
Lacantun  are  two  sites  of  a  strongly  marked  local  character. 
Series  of  three  pyramids  are  peculiar  to  these  two  settlements, 
as  also  are  pyramids  with  human  figures  on  their  platforms. 
Stelae  discovered  at  Qucn  Santo  have  a  calendar  character, 
which  proves  that  Mayan  science  had  penetrated  into  what  was 
probably  the  home  of  an  old  Lacantun  culture. 

Santa  Lucia  Cozumalhuapa,  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, is  a  very  peculiar  site.  The  ruins  are  those  of  a  settle- 
ment which  had  already  been  deserted  before  Alvarado's 
expedition  of  1522.  The  sculptures  of  gods,  goddesses  and 
other  figures,  executed  on  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  show  a  dis- 
tinctively Mexican  character,  with  which,  however,  various  Mayan 
features  are  blended.  They  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  some 
offshoot  of  the  Nahua  stock,  probably  the  Pipil  Indians,  which 
developed  on  lines  of  its  own  in  this  remote  corner. 

Near  the  frontier  of  Honduras  are  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
Quirigua,  which  rival  Copan  in  importance  and  have  suffered 
less  from  the  ravages  of  the  climate.  The  ruins  of  temples  and 
palaces  contain  gigantic  stone  stelae  of  very  fine  workmanship, 
on  which  are  sculptured  human  and  animal  figures  representing 
hieroglyphs  of  the  calendar  dates. 

Honduras. — Copan,  one  of  the  most  important  seats  of  Mayan 
civilization,  lies  close  to  the  borders  of  Guatemala.  The  ruins 
comprise  great  buildings,  temples,  pyramids,  &c.  and  contain 
sculptures  of  the  highest  interest;  Especially  noteworthy  are 
altars  in  the  form  of  a  turtle  and  stelae  covered  with  hieroglyphs. 
The  hieroglyphs  are  of  the  kind  usually  found  in  such  ruins, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  so  far  clear  that  it  is  known  that  the 
commencement  of  an  inscription  records  certain  dates  in  the 
complicated  calendar  system  of  the  Mayas.  A  collation  of  these 
dates  demonstrates  that  the  most  ancient  on  record  are  separated 
from  the  most  recent  by  an  interval  of  only  a  few  centuries. 
From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Mayan  civilization, 
whether  or  not  it  was  preceded  by  anything  older,  flourished  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  period,  the  beginning  of  which  cannot 
be  placed  many  centuries  before  a.d.  iooo. 

According  to  Squler  (Honduras,  London,  1870,  p.  75)  the  other 
principal  ruins  of  Honduras  are  to  be  found  in  plains  of  the 
department  of  Comayagua,  near  Yarumela,  near  Lajamini,  and 
in  the  ruined  town  of  Cururu.  They  are  "  large,  pyramidal, 
terraced  structures,  often  faced  with  stones,  conical  mounds  of 
earth  and  walls  of  stone."  Further  ruins,  such  as  those  of  Cala- 
mulla,  Jamalteca,  Maniana,  Guasistagua,  Chapuluca  and 
Chapulistagua,  are  found  in  the  department  of  Comayagua  in 
the  side  valleys  and  adjoining  tablelands.  The  most  interesting 
and  most  extensive  arc  the  ruins  of  Tenampua  (Pueblo  Viejo), 
about  20  m.  south-east  of  Comayagua.  Here  ramparts,  defence 
works,  terraced  stone  mounds  and  numerous  large  pyramids 
are  to  be  found.  Squier  found  further  ruins  in  the  west  of 
Honduras,  which  have  also  been  described  in  part  by  Stephens, 
and  were  probably  first  mentioned  in  1576  by  Diego  Garcia  de 
Palacio  (Carta  dirigida  al  Rei  de  Espafla,  published  by  Squier, 
New  York,  i860). 

At  Rio  UUoa  are  remains  which  testify  to  the  existence  of  a 
large  population  in  past  days.    Possibly  they  may  be  identified 
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with  a  site  of  the  name  of  Naco  mentioned  by  Las  Casas  and  by 
Bernal  Diaz  (Histoire  viridique  de  la  conquite  de  la  Nouvelle 
Espagne,  translated  by  D.  Fourdanet,  '2nd  e&,  Paris,  1877, 
ch.  178,  p.  690). 

Chiapas  (Mexico). — The  principal  site  is  Palcnque,  the  ruins 
of  which  were  amongst  the  earliest  of  all  to  attract  attention. 
The  style  of  architecture,  with  the  gigantic  vaults  and  singular 
comb-shaped  gables,  distinguishes  Palcnque  from  Copan  and 
Quirigua,  which  it  surpasses  also  in  the  unequalled  magnificence 
of  its  sculptures.  Five  out  of  the  remarkably  uniform  series  of 
buildings  may  be  specially  mentioned.  They  are  the  Great 
Palace,  a  complex  structure  of  galleries  and  courts  commanded 
by  a  three-storeyed  tower,  the  Temples  of  the  Cross,  which  are 
galleries  constructed  on  terraces  and  containing  the  well-known 
reliefs,  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  the  Sun  Temple  and  the 
Temple  of  the  Relief.  The  sculptured  figures  of  Palcnque  are 
familiar  from  many  reproductions.  The  most  characteristic 
groups  represent  a  deity  standing  between  worshippers  who  hold 
a  staff  surmounted  by  the  water-god  Ah-bolon-Uacab,  the  "  god 
of  the  nine  medicines."  The  inscriptions  on  the  famous  Cross 
and  In  the  Sun  Temple  contain  calendar-datings  which  are 
remarkable  as  showing  a  particular  combination  of  numbers  and 
hieroglyphs,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

A  whole  series  of  sites  is  included  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  Chiapas,  which  from  the  archaeologist's  standpoint 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  properly  to  Guatemala.  The 
country  has  been  quite  insufficiently  explored. 

Oaxaca  (Mexico). — The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  province 
of  Oaxaca  is  composed  of  a  distinct  racial  group,  best  represented 
by  the  Zapotecs,  who  have  been  for  an  unknown  length  of  time 
the  intermediaries  between  the  Nahua  civilization  of  Mexico 
on  the  west  and  the  Mayan  on  the  east  The  influence  of  the 
two  separate  currents  may  be  detected  in  the  bastard  calendar 
system  no  less  than  in  the  still  unde&phered  inscriptions.  The 
principal  ruins  are  those  of  Mitla,  the  burial  city  of  the  priests 
and  kings  of  the  ancient  Zapotecs,  which  bear  a  quite  distinct 
character,  though  presenting  certain  analogies  with  the  Mexican. 
One  of  the  chief  structures  is  a  step-pyramid,  rising  in  three  steps 
to  a  height  of  130  ft.,  another  is  a  pyramid  of  brick.  Besides 
these  there  are  courts,  surrounded  by  palaces  which  represented 
necropolises,  the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  of  the  chief  priest,  and 
of  the  king  (with  an  audience-hall).  The  wall  paintings  of  the 
"  palaces "  are  especially  admirable,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  deities  represented  in  them  are  those  of  the  Mexican  pantheon. 
Monte  Alban  is  interesting  for  the  definitely  Zapotec  character 
of  its  sculptures.  Quiengola  near  Tehuantepec  is  a  site  with 
extensive  ruins  including  a  fine  tennis  court. 

British  Honduras. — The  antiquities  of  British  Honduras  have 
been  but  little  investigated.  In  the  scanty  literature  relating  to 
them  a  few  accounts  of  ruined  places  are  to  be  found.  In  style 
these  buildings  closely  resemble  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Yucatan.  The  ruins  in  the  colony  New  Boston,  mentioned  by 
Frocbel  {Central  America,  p.  167),  are  of  this  kind.  F.  de  P. 
Castells  (see  American  Antiquarian,  Chicago,  1004,  vol.  xxvi. 
pp.  32-37)  describes  the  ruins,  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  of 
"  Ixira  chech,"  supposed  to  be  the  Indian  form  of  the  English 
name  "  Indian  Church."  They  are  on  the  road  to  the  Lake  of 
Yaxha  (green  water),  where  further  ruins  are  to  be  found. 
Thomas  Gann  gives  detailed  accounts  of  numerous  mounds  also 
in  the  northern  part  of  British  Honduras  (see  19th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1000,  part  i. 
pp.  661-692,  with  plates).  The  most  interesting  ruins  are  those 
which  have  been  discovered  in  Santa  Rita,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
New  River,  near  the  town  of  Corosal.  Here  wonderful  wall 
paintings  in  stucco  came  to  light,  which  unfortunately  Gann 
could  only  save  in  part  The  remainder  were  destroyed  by 
Indians.  It  should  be  remarked  that  a  number  of  the  mounds 
in  Santa  Rita  were  erected  over  ruins  of  buildings  which  must 
therefore  be  of  older  date  than  the  mounds. 

'Salvador. — Pedro  de  A 1  vara  do  in  his  expedition  of  1524  calls 
this  whole  district  Cuscatan  (Mex.  Cozcatlon),  that  is,  "  Land  of 
precious  stones,  of  treasures,  of  abundance."    A  further  descrip- 


tion of  the  land  is  given  by  Palado  (U.)  in  1576.  Although 
there  are  numerous  relics  of  Mayan  civilization  buried  in  the 
earth,  few  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  surface.  Karl  Sapper  has 
described  three  large  ruins:  Cuzcatlan  near  the  capital,  Tehuacan 
near  S.  Vicente,  and  Zacualpa  on  the  Lake  of  Gttija  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  the  country.  The  ruins,  show  a  distinct  affinity 
in  style  to  those  of  the  Mtfyan  buildings  in  Guatemala,  but  they 
are  less  fine  and  artistically  perfect.  Probably  the  central  and 
western  districts  of  San  Salvador  were  originally  peopled  by  the 
same  race  of  Mayas,  and  these  tracts  of  country  were  later 
settled  by  the  Mexican-speaking  Pipiles. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Zacualpa  Is 
that  the  pyramids  and  ramparts  have  perpendicular  steps  which 
are  higher  than  they  are  broad,  and  this  peculiarity  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Maya  tribes,  who  are  related  to 
the  Mams  of  Guatemala. 

Decipherment  of  the  Mayan  Hieroglyphs. — The  key  to  the 
decipherment,  so  far  as  this  has  progressed  at  present,  was 
furnished  bythe  Historia  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan,  a  work  written 
by  Diego  de  Landa,  the  first  bishop  of  the  country.  This  pro- 
fessed to  give,  with  much  other  more  or  less  doubtful  information, 
the  full  account  of  a  calendar  system  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Mexicans,  which  was  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Mayas  (see 
Mexico).  The  signs  for  each  of  the  20  days  and  for  the  18 
weeks  of  20  days  are  figured  by  Landa.  The  first  step  was  to 
compare  these  with  the  hieroglyphic  characters  contained  in  the 
few  Mayan  picture  manuscripts  (Codex  Troano,  Cortesiamus, 
Peresianus,  Dresden  Codex)  which  have  survived  the  destructive 
fanaticism  df  the  Spanish  missionaries.  Fdrstemann's  acute 
analysis  detected  that  the  bars  and  dots  which  occur  along  the 
margin  and  in  the  body  of  the  pictorial  scenes  represented 
numerals,  dots  standing  for  each  integer  up  to  five,  while  for 
five  a  bar  was  used.  Next,  it  was  found  that  the  order  in  which 
these  numeral-signs  are  placed  is  regular,  and  that  there  are 
never  more  than  five  in  a  group.  It  was  established  that  the 
first  sign  in  such  a  group  is  that  for  the  numeral  x  (Kin),  the  next 
that  for  20  (UinoJ),  tho  third  for  18X20  (Tun), the  fourth  for 
18X20  X20  (Katun),  and  the  fifth  for  18X20X20X20,  that  is  to 
say,  a  cycle. 

Had  the  available  material  for  study  been  confined  to  the 
manuscripts,  little  more  progress  would  have  been  made  beyond 
establishing  subsidiary  details  in  the  actual  calendar.  But 
when  a  similar  analysis  was  applied  to  the  numerous  monuments 
discovered  and  figured  by  Maudslay  and  others,  some  important 
results  of  a  general  bearing  were  obtained.  It  was  found  that 
many  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  various  forms  upon  the  stones  were 
also  of  numeral  value,  and,  what  was  of  great  importance,  that 
they  all  referred  back  to  a  single  starting-point  This  starting- 
point  or  zero  is  no  doubt  the  mythological  date  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mayan  cosmology,  the  world  was  created.  It  is  placed  at 
nine  or  ten  cycles  before  the  time  when  Copan  and  Quirigua  were 
erected  and  the  picture  manuscripts  made.  And  it  is  by  reference 
to  it  in  the  inscriptions  that  such  students  as  Seler,  Goodman 
and  others  have  been  enabled,  as  already  stated,  to  obtain  a 
record  of  the  relative  chronology  of  the  most  famous  monuments, 
to  confine  the  period  of  their  erection  within  the  space  of  a  few 
centuries,  and  approximately  to  fix  even  their  absolute  antiquity. 
Though  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  these  are  substantial 
results  which  have  already  been  won  from  the  study  of  the 
hieroglyphs. 

Bibliography.— The  Antiquitis  mexicaines  of  Dupaix  (Paris, 
1 83d),the  Voyage  pittoresque  et  archiologique  dans  la  province  <f  Yucatan 
of  F.  de  Waldeck  (Paris,  1838),  and  the  Monuments  anciens  du 
Mexique  of  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  and  Waldeck  (Paris,  1866)  are 
quite  out  of  date  and  superseded.  Stephen's  Incidents  of  Travel 
\n  Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan  (New  York.  1841  and 
1867).  and  B.  M.  Norman  s  Rambles  in  Yucatan  (New  York,  1843), 
are  still  of  value,  the  first-mentioned  especially  for  the  drawings  by 
Catherwood.  Among  the  earlier  writers  may  also  be  mentioned 
Charnay,  Us  Anciennes  Villes  du  Nouveou  Monde  (Paris,  1885)  and 
CiUs  et  mines  amtrieaines  (Paris,  1863),  the  latter  written  in  colla- 
boration with  Viollet-le-Duc  Those,  however, who  are  not  primarily 
bibliophiles  will  be  content  to  study  the  following  r— Maudslay  (in 
Godman  and  Salvia's  ifatofta  Ceutrali-Awtericana,  sect  Archaeology,, 
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CENTRAL  FALLS,  i  city  of  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Blsckstone  river,  about  s  m.  N.  of  Providence. 
Pop.  {1900)  18,167;  !"9°5>  "•»■  rensus)  ig446,of  whom  870; 
■ere  foreign-born,  4 164  being  French- Canadian,  13S7  being  Eng- 
lish, and  1195  being  Irish;  (iqjo)  11,754.  It  is  served  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  it  Hartford  railway  The  Blackstone  furnishes 
good  water-power,  and  the  chief  industry  of  the  city  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods;  other  important  industries  arc  the 
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and  then,  after  1871,  of  Lincoln.  About  1780  a  chocolat 
was  erected,  and  from  then  until  1817  the  settlement  was  known 
as  Chotolaleville.  It  was  incorporated  as  the  Central  Falls  Fire 
District  oiSmithfield  in  iS47,andin  1S05  was  chartered  asarity. 

CENTRAL! A,  a  city  of  Marion  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  state,  about  61  m.  E.  of  St  Louts.  Pop.  (1890) 
4763;  (rooo)  6711  (571  foreign-bom);  (1910)  0680.  The  city 
la  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  tt  Quincy,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Illinois  Southern,  and  the  Southern  railways;  the 
first  two  have  repair  shops  here.  Centralis  is  situated  in  the 
central  part  of  southern  Illinois,  popularly  known  as  "  Egypt." 
Among  ita  manufactures  are  window  glass,  envelopes,  dgars, 

apples,  strawberries  and  other  fruits  are  raised,  and  the  city 
is  a  shipping  point  for  coal  and  fruit.  Centralia  was  firat  settled 
in  1853,  and  was  first  chartered  ass  city  in  1850. 

CENTRAL  INDIA,  a  collection  of  native  states  in  India  forming 
a  separate  agency,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  Central  India  agency  was  formed  in 
18  j4,  when  Sir  R.  Ham  U  ton  was  appointed  agent  to  the  governor- 
general.    It  lies  between  >i°  14'  and  36°  51'  N.  and  between 

detached  tracts  of  country  which,  with  Jhansi  as  a  pivot,  spread 
outwards  cast  and  west  into  the  peninsula,  reaching  northward 
lo  within  some  30  m.  of  Agra,  and  southward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  the  Vintihya  and  Satpura  ranges.  The  total  area 
fj  78,77s  jq.  m.  It  fj  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  United 
Provinces,  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by  Rsjputana,  some  native  slates 
of  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  Khaudcsh.  The  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Bengal  district  of  Chota  Nagpur  enclose  it  on  the 
8.  and  E  ,  while  the  Jhansi  district  of  the  United  Provinces 


me  1  sco  ft.  above  sea-level ;  the  low-lying  country  some  600  ft 

the  agency;  and  the  hilly  tracts,  which  lie  mostly  to  the  south. 
The  Malwa  plateau  consists  of  great  undulating  plains,  separated 
by  flat-topped  hills,  whose  sides  are  boldly  terraced,  with  here 
tnd  there  a  scarp  rising  above  the  general  level;  it  is  covered 

iresence  of  deciduous  plants  is  of  a  uniform  straw  colour,  eicept 
n  the  raim.  The  foundation  of  this  plateau  is  a  bed  of  sandstone 
ind  shales  belonging  to  the  VIndhyao  aeries.    This  bed,  which 

indBouthlromAgratoHoshangabad,comprisesthewho)e  of  the 
igancy  except  the  northern  part  of-  Bundelkhand.  On  the 
ilateeu  itself  the  sandstone  is'gencrally  overlaid  by  the  Deccan 
:rap,  a  Maekish-colourcd  basaltic  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  the  high 
evil  tableland  having  been  formed  by  a  succession  of  lava  Bows, 
Jie  valleys  of  Central  India  being  merely  "denudation  hollows" 
:arved  out  by  the  action' of  rain  and  rivers.  It  is  apparently 
the  northern  limit  of  what  was  once  a  vast  basaltic  plain  stretch- 
ing from  Goona  to  Belgium,"  one  of  the  most  gigantic  outpour- 
ings of  volcanic  matter  in  the  world."  The  sandstone  bed  on 
which  it  rests  is  visible  at  a  point  just  north  of  Goona,  and  in  a 
small  area  round  Bhilsa  and  Bhopal,  as  it  is  in  those  places  freed 
from  the  layer  of  trap.  The  low-lying  land  includes  roughly  that 
part  of  the  agency  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  plateau  and 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  political  divisions  of 
Bundelkhand  and  Bsghdkband  and  the  country  round  Gwalior. 
The  formation  aave  in  north  Bundelkhand  is  sandstone  ol  the 
Vindhyan  scries,  free  as  a  rule  from  "  trap."  In  the  north  of 
Bundelkhand  the  prevailing  rock  is  gneiss  and  quartz.  The 
quartz  takes  the  shape  of  long  serrated  ridges,  which  are  in  many 
places  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape.  Trap  appears 
here  and  there  in  intrusive  dykes.  The  hilly  tracts  He  chiefly 
to  the  south  of  (he  agency,  where  the  Vindhya,  Satpura  and 
Kahnur  rangca  ate  met  with.  The  country  is  rough  forest  and 
jungle  land  little  used  for  cultivation.  The  greater  part  of  Central 
India  (s  covered  with  the  well-known  "  black  cotton  soil," 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  trap  rock.  It  is  a  very 
ich  loamy  earth,  possessing  great  fertility  and  an  unusual  power 
if  retaining  moisture,  which  makes  artificial  irrigation  little 
needed.  Opium  and  millet  are  the  principal  crops  grown  upon 
-"  Ttinary  "red  soil"  covers  a  large  part  of  northern 
Bundelkhand,  and  as  it  requires  much  irrigation,  tanks  are  ■ 
special  feature  In  this  country.  Ethnological!/  as  well  as 
dimaticalty  the  differences  between  the  plateau  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  agency  are  distinct  and  the  languages  markedly  so 
The  plateau  is  inhabited  by  pure-hlooded  Rajput- races,  whose 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back  for  centuries,  with  all  their  numerous 
offshoots.  The  inhabitants  of  the  low-lying  country  are  also 
Rajputs,  but  their  descent  is  mixed  and  as  a  rule  the  families 
of  the  plateau  will  have  no  marriage  connexion  with  them. 
The  races  of  the  hilly  tracts  are  semi-civilized  tribes,  who  often 
flee  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  white  man,  and  have  as  yet  been  bul 
little  affected  by  the  Hindu  religion  of  their  Rajput  rulers.  Of 
the  climate  of  the  plateau,  Abu!  Fail,  the  author  of  t  he  A  i*-i- 
Akbari,  says:  "  The  climate  is  so  temperate  that  in  the  winter 
there  is  no  occasion  for  warm  clothing,  nor  is  it  necessary  In 
summer  to  cool  the  water  with  saltpetre,  But  in  the  four  rainy 
months  the  night  here  is  cold  enough  to  render  a  quilt  necessary* 
The  rains  of  the  south-east  monsoon  reach  Central  India  as  a 
rule  about  the  nth  of  July,  and  last  until  the  end  of  September. 
XrfmiiiijIrnfiK  DrsutMi.*- The  Central  India  agency  la 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  eight  units,  two  classed 
as  residencies  and  gin  as  agencies.  These  are  the  residencies  of 
Gwalior  and  Indore,  and  the  agencies  of  Baghelkhand,  Bhopal, 
Bhopawar,  Bundelkhand,  Indore  and  Malwa.  But  these 
divisions  are  purely  an  artificial  grouping  for  the  purposes  of 
the  British  government,  the  original  native  divisions  consisting 
of  16  states  and  08  minor  slates  and  estates.  The  t  3  large  stales 
are  Gwalior,  Indent,  Rewa,  Bhopal,  Dhar,  Barwani,  Datla, 
Orchha,  Charkhari,  Chhattsspur,  Panne,  Dewas  (senior  branch), 
De was  (junior  branch),  Jaora  and  Ratlaxo.    At  the  dose  of  the 
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Findari  War  in  iBtfl  the  whole  country  that  is  now  under  the 
Central  India  agency  was  In  great  confusion  and  disorder,  having 
suffered  heavily  horn  (he  extortions  of  the  Mahratla  armies 
and  from  predatory  hands.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  great 
Mahratta  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Sindhia,  to  trample  down  into 
complete  subjection  ail  the  petty  Rajput  prince*,  whose  lands 

money.  Many  of  these  minor  chiefs  had  been  expelled  from  thiir 
possessions.had  taken  refuge  In  the  hills  and  forest,  and  retaliated 
upon  the  Mahratta  usurper!  by  waiting  the  lands  which  they  had 
lost,  until  the  Mahratlas  compounded  for  peace  by  payment  of 
blackmail.  In  this  state  of  affairs  all  parties  agreed  to  accept 
the  interposition  of  the  British  government  fot  the  restoration 
of  order,  and  under  Lord  Hastings  the  wort  of  pacification  was 
effected.  The  policy  pursued  was  to  declare  the  permanency 
of  the  rights  existing  at  the  time  of  the  British  Interposition, 
conditionally  upon  the  maintenance  of  order;  to  adjust  sad 
'    '    »  of  ntbotdlnate  and  tributary  chiefs  to 


o  prevent  all  further  disputes 
to  settle  the  claims  of  the  ousted  landholders, 
■  had  resorted  to  pillage  or  blackmail,  by  filing  grants  of 
1  to  be  made  to  them,  or  set  ding  the  money  allowances  to  be 
1  to  them.  The  general  result  was  to  place  all  the 
ileges,  right!  and  possessions  of  these  inferior  chiefs  under  the 
rantee  or  protection  of  the  British  government,  to  whom  all 
■utes  between  the  superior  and  Inferior  stales  must  be  referred, 


is  final  u; 


iy  case*  nathcr  compact  n< 


Than 


tag  of  a  number  of  villages  .... 

government  of  India  and  to  each  other  present  many  variations. 
Ten  of  'hf"i  are  under  direct  treaty  with  the  government  of 
India;  others  are  beld  under  jonodi  and  deeds  of  fealty  and 
obedience;  while  a  third  class,  known  as  the  mediatised  states, 
are  held  under  agreements  mediated  by  the  British  government 
between  them  and  Iheir  superior  chiefs. 

Pepulatim. — The  total  population  of  the  Central  India  agency 
In  iooi  was  8,618,781,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  decade  of 
j.6-4%.  Considerable  losses  were  caused  by  the  famines  of 
1S07-1S08  and  1809-1000,  which  woe  severely  felt,  especially 
b  Bhopal  and  Malws.  The  greater  part  of  (he  population  of 
Central  India  Is  of  the  Hindu  religion,  but  a  fen  Mahommedan 
(roups  still  exist,  either  traces  of  the  days  when  the  Mogul 
emperors  extended  their  sway  from  the  Punjab  to  the  Deccen, 
or  else  (he  descendants  of  those  northern  adventurers  who  hired 
out  their  services  to  the  great  Mahratta  generals.  Of  the  first 
Bhopal  ia  the  only  example,  while  Jaora.  is  (he  only  notable 
instance  of  the  other.  Roughly  there  are  four  great  " 
the  population:  the  Mahratta  section,  who  belong  to  (he  ruling 
circles;  the  Rajputs,  who  are  also  hereditary  noblemen;  f 
(lading  classes,  consisting  chiefly  of  Marwaris  and  Gujarat  r 
and  lastly,  the  jungle,  tribes  of  Dravidian  stock.  The  Mahrattas 
•re  foreigners,  and,  though  rulers  of  the  greater  part  of  Cantn ' 
India,  hs  «  no  true  connexion  with  the  soil  and  are  little  mi 

centres.  The  Rajputs  with  all  their  endless  ramifications  for 
a.  large  portion  of  the  population.  Originally  invaders,  (hey  hai 
so  long  held  a  stake  in  the  soil  that  they  have  become  alma 
parted  the  indigenous  population.  The  Marwaris  bold  practically 
all  the  trade  of  Central  India,  with  (he  exception  of  the  Bo 
class  of  Mahommedans.  They  are  either  Vxishnavite  Hind 
or  else  Jains.    Their  advent  into  Central  India  dates,  except 

invasion  only.    The  Jain  portion  of  this  community  is  ve 
wealthy.    The  last  section,  that  of  the  jungle  tribes,  ia  most . 
of  Dravidian  or  mixed  Aryo-Dravidian' origin,  these  tribes  being 
(he  modern  representative*  of  the  former  ruler*  and  inhabi'     ' 
of  this  country. 

The  British  agent  (0  the  governor- general  resides  at  In 

-  ■  ■  ■  Uww,  Necmuch  and 


untxy  Is  fairly  provided  with  railways, 


Nowgong.    The  whole  co 
largely  at  the  expense  of  I 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES  AMD  BERAR,  a  province  of  British 

India,  which  was  lormed  in  October  iooj  by  the  amalgamation 

'  he  Central  Provinces  and  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 

1  total  area  of  the  provinces  iatij,3Siaq.m.,  and  the  population 

that  area  in  1001  was  10,847,315.    As  is  shown  by  its  name 

province  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 

iprising  a  large  proportion  of  the  broad  belt  of  hill  and  plateau 

mry  which  separates  the  plains  of  Hindustan  from  the 

Deccan.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  try  the  Central  India 

states,  and  along  a  small  atrip  of  the  Saugor  district  by  the 

United  Provinces;  on  the  W.  by  Bhopal,   Indore  and   the 

KJiandeah  district  of  Bombay;  on  the  S.  by  Hyderabad  and  (he 

large  samiuiati  estates  of  the  Madras  presidency;  and  on  (he 

E.  by  these  Utter  estates  and  the  tributary  states  of  Bengal. 

Ia  October  1005  most  of  Sambalpur  and  five  Oriya -speaking 

hill-states  were  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  Bengal, 

while  the  Hindl-spcakingstateaof  ChotaNagpur  were  transferred 

Bengal  to  the  Central  Provinces.    The  province,  therefore, 

mists  of  the  five  British  divisions  of  Jubbulpore,  Nei- 

budda,  Nagpur,  Chhattrsgarh  and  Berar,  which  arc  divided  into 

enty-two  districts  of  Saugor,  Damoh,  Jubbulpore,  Mandla, 

Sconi,  Narslugbpur,  Hoshangabad,  Nimar,  Bet  id,  Chhlndwtre, 

Wardha,  Nagpur,  Chanda,  Bhandara,  Baleghat,  Raipur,  Bilaspur, 

all,  Akola,  Elllchpur,  Buldana  and  Wun;  and  the  fifteen 

ary  states  of  Makrai,  Bastar,  Ranker,  Nandgaon,  Kaiia- 

garh,    Chhuikhadan,  Kawardha,   Sakli,   Raigarb,   Sarangarh, 

Chang  Bhakar,  Korea,  Sirguja,  Udalpur  and  Jashpur. 


al  Previa 


i'.^;lh 


1st  to  west;  so  that,  speaking  generally,  it  consists  of  a^ 
istricts  north  of  the  Satpuras,  districts  on  (be  Saipura  Pivr 
lateau,  and  districts  south  of  the  Satpuras.     North  of 


•gin  towards  the  north  of  the  Jubb 
ward  through  the  district  of  Narsi 
of  Hoshangabad,  a  distance  of  n 

stil*osT    ™ 


Jubbulpore 


TI10  at  Hoshangabad.     In  breadth  It  ia  about  10  m.h  extending 
ween  the  Satpuras  and  the  southern   scarp  of  the  Vindhyaa. 

part  land  ofeitrems  fertility.  The  continuation  of  the  valley  weat 
of  Hoshangabad  forms  the  northern  portion  of  the  district  of 
NImar,  the  farther  limit  of  which  touch™  the  Khandeah  district 
of  the  Bombay  presidency.  lowardi  the  rivvr.  though  rich  in  par  Is. 
this  tract  of  country  Is  generally  wild  and  desolate,  but  nearer  the 
base  of  the  hill  range  there  la  a  large  natural  baaiu  of  fertile  land 
which  is  highly  cultivated.  South  of  the  Satpuras  lies  (he  great 
plain  of  Chfiattlsgarh  at  a  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  of  1000  ft, : 
it  has  an  area  0?  33,000  sq.  m.,  and  forms  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Mahanadl.  Farther  to  the  west  and  again  divided  off  by  hills  is  the 
great  plain  of  Nagpur,  extending  over  34.000  sq.m.    lu  general 

Nagpur  tojjoft.  at  Chanda.  To  the  south  the  province  is  shut  in 
by  the  wide  mountainous  tract  which  stretches  from  (he  Bay  of 

j»Bdes""* 

in  of  Berar  aloni 

1  (he  Satpura 


north  by  the 
.  of  the  Ajanta 

tea  which  lead 


i  the  Cawilprh  hills,  varyi 


austible  fertility,  and  it  undulates 
Jiral  system  of  drainage,  but  there  ia 
is  broad  strip  of  champaign  country, 
jntrary,  Is  diversified  with  low-lying 
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lie.    The  exports  of  wheat 
especially  during  famine  perit««~ 

Sasfwyi.— Until  recently,  the  only  railway  In  the  Central  Pro- 

termilksting  at  Nagpur,  the  other  at  Jubbulpore,  whence  it  was 
ooutisiitxtby  th*  Ease  Indian  system  to  Allahabad.  The  Bongal- 
Nagpur  line  ha*  now  opened  up  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country, 
bringing  it  into  direct  connexion  with  Calcutta;  and  a  new  branch 
of  the  Indian  Midland,  from  Saugor  through  Darnoh.haa  been  partly 
k.    Caijje  portions,  however,  in  the  hilly 


plain*,  high  plateau*, ,  fertile  bottom  and  rocky  waatea    and  Is 
rendered  picturesque  bj;  riven  and  grovel.  I 

of  upland  and  three  of  plain,  consist!  ngof  toe  Vindhya  and  Satpura 
plateau*,  and  the  Berar,  riagpur  and  Chbs  ttisgsrh  plain*.  To  the 
north  the  district*  of  Saugor  and  Damon  form  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Vmdhyan  escarpment.  In  this  region  the  sandstone  rock* 
are  generally  overlaid  with  heavy  black  tod  formed  from  the  decay- 
ing trap,  which  up  principally  devoted  to  the  cultivation  at  the  spring 
crops,  wheat  and  grain,  while  rice  and  hill  milieu  are  sown  in  the 
lighter  and  more  sandy  toil*.  Next,  the  tone  and  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nerbudda  from  Jubbulpore  to  Hoehangabad  y  formed  of  deep 
alluvial  dspasits  of  extreme  richness  and  excellently  luited  to  the 
growth  of  wheat.  To  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda  the  Satpura  range 
stretches  across  the  province,  containing  the  greater  part  of  five 
t*  crystalline  and  sandstone  rocks  rising  in  places  through 
:.:~i  _.„... mof  trap,  and  with  large  areas  of  shallow  stony 
o  a  great  extent  with  forest  interspersed  by 
ereat  fertility.  In  the  latter  are  grown  wheat 
er  kinds  of  rice  and  the  bill 


districts,  its 


black-soil  vi 


W:, 


■lythcHt 


►ring  crops,  while  the  lighte 

Jl  that  the  poorer  land  can 

1  extending  along  its  base  from  west  to  east  lie  s> 

...  *.- jidChhattisgarhplaina.    Thesurfac* 

t  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould:  and 


t  Nan-pur  country,  drained  t 

ontaina  towards  the  west  tl 

'ike  OOttoD  and  rhp  Un 


upper  crust  d!  inferior  light  soil.  The  Nt 
the  Wardha  and  Wainganga  rivers,  conti 
shallow  black  soil  in  which  autumn  crop*  like 

millet,  jsar,  which  do  not  require  excessive  moil 

fully  cultivated.    The  eastern  part  of  ths  Nagpur  count 
Chnattrsgarh  plain,  comprising  the  Mahanadi  basin,  form  the  great 
rice  tract  of  the  province,  its  heavy  rainfall  and  hard  yellowish  soil 
rendering  It  excellently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  crop. 

ClimaU.— As  regards  climate  tbe  di*tnct*cf  the  Central  Province* 
are  generally  divided  into  hot  and  cool  ones.  In  the  latter  d  iviilon 
are  comprised  the  two  Vindhyan  districts  of  Saugor  and  Damoh, 
Jubbulpore  at  the  head  of  the  Neibudda  valley,  and  the  four  Sat- 
pura districts  of  Mandla,  Seoni,  Betul  and  Chhindwara,  which  enjoy, 

han^tnrTreM  of  tne  pJkvince"  TV ofdinai y  vaxuu looti 
m  x  to  4  degrees,  the  mean  maximum  reading  In  the  shade  in 
a  cooler  district  being  about  [05°  a*  against  loS°  in  the  hotter  ones 
for  the  month  of  May,  and  79  as  against  8j°  for  tne  month  of 
December.  In  the  cold  weather  the  temperature  in  Nagpur  and  the 
other  hot  districts  is  about  the  same  as  in  Calcutta  and  substantially 
higher  than  that  ol  northern  India.  The  climate  of  Berar  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Deccan  generally,  except  that  in  the 
Payanghat  valley  the  hot  weather  may  be  excer"*""*11"  uu*.* 

affected  by  the  abnormal  seasons  whiclTSli 

months  malarial 
also  in  the  rice  co 
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.k  fairly  regularly  in  June  and 


Trodr.— The  trade  of  the  Central  Provlncei  Ii  conducted  mainly 
by  rail  with  Bombay  and  with  Calcutta.  Tbe  chief  imports  are 
cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  twin,  salt,  sugar,  provisions,  railway 
materials,  raw  cotton,  metals,  coal,  tobacco,  spices  and  kerosene  oit 
The  chief  export*  are  taw  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  oil-seeds,  hide*  and 
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idea  ago  when  the  Haihaya  dynasty  of  Katanpur  rose 

_  to  tbt  diversity  of  rice,  the  diversity  of  Ian- 
ry  ("cat.  Thirty  language!  and  a  hundred  and  nil 
...ind  in  the  Central  Provinces  alone,  and  twenty-eight 
„__  *nd  sixty-eight  dialect*  in  Berar.  The  chief  of  theae 
languages  arc  Western Tiindi,  Eastern  Hindi.  Rajaslhani,  Marathi. 
Oriya,  Telngu  and  Drsvidian  dialects.  Of  these  last  th*  chief 
dialect*  an  Condi.  Oraon  or  Kurukh,  Kandhi  and  Kanareae.  of 
■hich  Condi  is  by  far  the  most  important.    There  ire  al 
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or  KoL     The  chief  languages  of  Berar  ire  Marathi.  Urdu,  C 
Banjari.  Hindi,  Minus,  Telugu.  Korku  and  Gujarati. 

Hir/ory.-  The  authentic  history  of  the  greater  port  of  tbe 
country  embraced  in  the  Central  Piov luces  does  not  begin  rill 
the  16th  century  s.D.  By  tbe  people  of  northern  India  the 
country  mi  known  u  Gonthrani,  after  tbe  savage  tribes  of 
Condi  by  whom  ft  nt  inhabited.  Tho  Mussulman  invader* 
of  the  Deccan  passed  ft  by,  not  caring  to  enter  its  mountain 
fastnesses  and  impenetrable  forests;  though  occasional  inscrip 
tions  show  that  part*  of  ft  had  fallen  from  rime  (o  time  under 
the  dominion  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  kingdom*  of  the  north, 
if.  of  Asoka,  of  the  Guptas  of  Meghads,  or  of  the  andent  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Vfdarbha  (Berar);  and  inscriptions  and  numerous 
discoveries  of  coins  prove  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  open 
spaces  were  occupied  by  a,  series  a  Rajput  dynasties.  Of  the*: 
the  most  Important  tra>  that  of  the  Haihaya*.  of  Ratanpur,  * 
family  which,  settled  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Nerbudda 
valley,  had  toward*  the  dose  of  the  toth  century  succeeded  tbe 
Pandava  dynasty  of  Malta  Kosala  (Chhattisgirh)  and  ruled, 
though  from  the  10th  century  onwards  over  greatly  diminished 
territories,  until  Its  overthrow  by  tbe  Mahrattns  fn  rj4S.  The 
second  ruler  of  this  dynasty,  Ratnnrija,  was  the  founder  of 

The  inscriptions!  record*  cease  abruptly  in  the  nth  century, 
and  no  more  is  known  of  the  country  until  tbe  rise  of  the  Good 
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dynasties  from  fh&  14th  to  the  16th  centuries.  The  first  of  these 
is  mentioned  in  1308,  when  Narsingh  Rai;  raja  of  Kherla,  is  said 
by  Ferishta  to  have  ruled  all  the  hills  of  Gondwana.  He  was 
finally  overthrown  and  killed  by  Hoshang  Shah,  king  of  Malwa. 
The-  x6th  century  saw  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  Gond 
kingdom  by  Sangram  Sah,  who  succeeded  in  1480  as  the  47  th 
of  the  petty  Gond  rajas  of  Garha-Mandla,  and  extended  his 
dominions  so  as  to  include  Saugor  and  Damon  on  the  Vindhyan 
plateau,  Jubbulpore  and  Narsinghpur  in  the  Nerbudda  valley, 
and  Seoni  on  the  Satpura  highlands.  Sangram  Sah  died  in  1 530; 
and  the  break  up  of  his  dominion  began  with  the  enforced  cession 
to  the  Mogul  emperor  by  Chandra  Sah  (1563-15  7  5)  of  Saugor 
and  Damoh  and  of  that  portion  of  his  territories  which  after- 
wards formed  the  state  of  Bhopal 

About  200  years  after  Sangram  Sab's  time,  Bakht  Buland, 
the  Gond  chieftain  of  a  principality  seated  at  Deogarh  in  Chhind- 
wara,  having  visited  Delhi,  set  about  introducing  the  civilization 
he  had  there  admired.  He  founded  the, city  of  Nagpur,  which 
his  successor  made  his  capital  The  Deogarh  kingdom,  at  its 
widest  extent,  embraced  the  modern  districts  of  Betul,  Chhind- 
wara,  Nagpur,  with  parts  of  Seoni,  Bhandara  and  Balaghat. 
In  the  south  ef  the  province  Chanda  was  the  scat  of  another 
Gond  dynasty,  which  first  came  into  prominence  in  the  16th 
century.  The  three  Gond  principalities  of  Garhar  Mandla,  Deo- 
garh and  Chanda  were  nominally  subject  to  the  Mogul  em- 
perors. In  addition  to  the  acquisitions  made  in  the  north  at 
the  expense  of  Garha-Mandla,  the  Moguls,  after  the  annexation 
of  Berar,  established  governors  at  Paunar  in  Wardha  and  Kherla 
in  Betul.  Having  thus  hemmed  in  the  Gond  states,  however, 
they'  made  no  efforts  to  assert  any  effective  sovereignty  over 
them;  the  Gond  rajas  for  their  part  were  content  with  practical 
independence  within  their  own  dominions.  Under  their  peaceful 
rule  their  territories  flourished,  until  the  weakening  of  the  Mogul 
empire  and  the  rise  of  the  predatory  Bundela  and  Mahratta 
powers,  with  the  organized  forces  of  which  their  semi-barbarous 
feudal  levies  were  unable  to  cope,  brought  misfortune  upon  them. 

In  the  x  7  th  century  Chha tarsal,  the  Bundela  chieftain,  deprived 
the  Mandla  principality  of  part  of  the  Vindhyan  plateau' and  the 
Nerbudda  valley.  In  1 733  the  peshwa  of  Poona  invaded  Bundel- 
khand;  and  in  1735  the  Mahrattas  had  established  their  power 
in  Saugor.  In  x  74  2  the  peshwa  advanced  to  Mandla  and  exacted 
the  payment  of  chauth  (tributary  blackmail),  and  from  this  time 
until  1 781,  when  the  successors  of  Sangram  Sah  were  finally 
overthrown,  Garha-Mandla  remained  practically  a  Mahratta 
dependency.  Meanwhile  the  other  independent  principalities 
of  Gondwana  had  in  turn  succumbed.  In  1743  Raghoji  Bhonsla 
of  Berar  established  himself  at  Nagpur,  and  by  1751  had  con- 
quered the  territories  of  Deogarh,  Chanda  and  Chhattisgarh. 
In  1 741  Ratanpur  had  surrendered  to  the  Mahratta  leader 
Bhaskar  Pant  without  a  blow,  and  the  ancient  Rajput  dynasty 
Came  to  an  end.  In  Chanda  and  Deogarh  the  Gond  rajas  were, 
suffered  by  Raghoji  Bhonsla  and  his  successor'  to  carry  on  a 
shadowy  existence  for  a  while,  in  order  to  give  them  an  excuse 
for  avoiding  the  claims  of  the  peshwa  as  their  overlord;  though 
actually  decisions  in  important  matters  were' sought  at  Poona. 
Raghoji  died  in  1755,  *nd  in  1769  his  son  and  successor,  Janoji, 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  peshwa's  effective  supremacy. 
The  Nagpur  state,  however,  continued  to  grow.  In  1 785  Mudhoji 
(d.  1788),  Janoji's  successor,  bought  from  the  Poona  court  the 
cession  of  Mandla  and  the  upper  Nerbudda  valley,  and  between 
1796  and  1798  this  was  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  Hoshanga- 
bad  and  the  larger  part  of  Saugor  and  Damoh  by  Raghoji  II. 
(d.  1816).  Under  this  latter  raja  the  Nagpur  state  covered 
practically  the  whole  of  the  present  Central  Provinces  and  Berar, 
as  wellasOrissa  and  some  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  states. 

tn  1803  Raghoji  joined  Sindhia  against  the  British;  the 
result  was  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Assaye  and  Argaon,  and  the 
treaty  of  Deogaon,  by  which  Raghoji  had  to  cede  Cuttack, 
Sambalpur  and  part  of  Berar.  Up  to  this  time  the  rule  of  the 
Bhonsla  rajas,  rough  warriors  of  peasant  extraction,  had  been 
ota  the  whole  beneficent;  but,  soured  by  his  defeat,  Raghoji  now 
set  to  work  to  recover  some  of  his  losses  by  a  ruthless  exploitation 


of  the  peasantry,  and  until  the  effective  intervention  of  the 
British  in  1818  the  country  was  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
oppression.  After  Raghoji  II.'s  death  in  1816  his  imbecile  son 
Parsaji  was  deposeel  and  murdered  by  Mudhoji,  known  as  Appa 
Sahib.  In  spite  of  a  treaty  signed  with  the  British  in  this  year, 
Mudhoji  in  18 1 7  joined*the  peshwa,  but  was  defeated  at  Sitabaldi 
and  forced  to  cede  the  rest  of  Berar  to  the  nizam,  and  parts  of 
Saugor  and  Damoh,  with  Mandla,  Betul,  Seoni  and  the  Nerbudda 
valley,  to  the  British.  After  a  temporary  restoration  to  the 
throne  he  was  deposed,  and  Raghoji  IIL,  a  grandchild  of 
Raghoji. II.,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  During  his  minority, 
which  lasted  till  1840,  the  country  was  well  administered  by  a 
British  resident  In  1853,  on  the  death  of  Raghoji  III.  without 
heirs,  Nagpur  lapsed  to  the  British  paramount  power.  Until 
the  formation  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  1861,  Nagpur  province, 
which  consists  of  the  present  Nagpur  division,  Chhindwara  and 
Chhatisgarh,  was  administered  by  a  commissioner  under  the 
central  government. 

The  territories  in  the  north  ceded  in  1817  by  the  peshwa  (parts 
of  Saugor  and  Damoh)  and  in  18 18  by  Appa  Sahib  were  in  1839 
formed  into  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories  under  an  agent 
to  the  governor-general,  and  in  1835  were  included  in  the  newly 
formed  North- West  Provinces.  In  1842,  in  consequence  of  a 
rising,  they  were  again  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  agent 
to  the  governor-general.  Restored  to  the  North- West  Provinces 
in  1853,  they  were  finally  joined  with  the  Nagpur  province  to 
constitute  the  new  Central  Provinces  in  186 1.  On  the.xst  of 
October  1903  Berar  also  was  placed  under  the  administration  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  (for  history  see  Besak). 
In  1905  the  greater  part  of  Sambalpur  district,  with  the  feudatory 
states  of  Bamra,  Rairakhol,  Sonpur,  Patna  and  Kalahandi,  were 
transferred  to  Bengal,  while  the  feudatory  states  of  Chang 
BhakaTf  Korea,  Surguja,  Udaipur  and  Jashpur  were  transferred 
from  Bengal  to  the  Central  Provinces. 

During  the  decade  1891-1901  the  Central  Provinces  suffered 

from  famine  more  severely  than  any  other  part  of  India.    The 

complete  failure  of  the  rain  in  the  autumn  of  1896  caused  scarcity 

to  develop  suddenly  into  famine,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 

1897.    The  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  reached 

its  maximum  of  nearly  700,000  in  May  1897.    The  expenditure 

on  relief  alone  was  about  a  million  sterling;  and  the  total  cost 

of  the  famine,  including  loss  of  revenue,  amounted  to  nearly 

twice  that  amount.    During  1897  the  death-rate  for  the  whole 

province  rose  to  sixty-nine  per  thousand,  or  double  the  average, 

while  the  birth-rate  fell  to  twenty-seven  per  thousand.    The 

Central  Provinces  were  stricken  by  another  famine,  yet  more 

severe  and  widespread,  caused  by  the  complete  failure  of  the 

rains  in  1899.    The  maximum  of  persons  relieved  for  the  whole 

province  was  1,971,000  in  June  1900.    In  addition,  about  68,000 

persons  were  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  native  states.    During  the 

three  years  1899-1902  the  total  expenditure  on  famine  relief 

amounted  to  about  four  millions  sterling.    Berar  also  suffered 

from  the  famines  of  1897  and  1000. 

See  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  (Oxford,  1908),  x.  99,  for  list 
of  authorities. 

CENTUMVIRI  (centum,  hundred;  vir,  man),  an  ancient  court 
of  civil  jurisdiction  at  Rome,  probably  instituted  by  Servius 
TuHius.1  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  symbol  and  formula 
used  in  its  procedure,  the  lance  (hasta)  as  the  sign  of  true  owner- 
ship, the  oath  or  wager  (saeramentum),  the  ancient  formula  for 
recovery  of  property  or  assertion  of  liberty.  It  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Valerio-Horatian  laws  of 
449  B.C.  (Livy  iii.  55,  Consules  .  .  .  fecerunt  sanciendo  tit  qui 
tribunis  pUbis,  aedtiibus,  judicibus,  decemviris  nocuisset,  ejus 
caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset).  If  thejudkes  here  mentioned  are  the 
centumviri,  it  is  clear  that  they  formed  a  tribunal  which  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  plebs.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Cicero's  account  (de  Oral.  i.  38.  173)  of  the  sphere  of  their  juris- 
diction. He  says  this  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  property 
of  which  account  was  taken  at  the  census;  it  was  therefore  in 

1  Mommsen  (Staatsrecht.  i».  275,  n.  4,  iis.  231,  n.  x,  590  f.)  believed 
that  the  Ceniumuri  were  instituted  about  250  B.C. 
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their  power  to  make  or  unmake  a  dtisem.  They  also  decided 
questions  concerning  debt  Hence  the.  plebs  had  an  interest  in 
securing  their  decisions  against  undue  influence,  They  were 
never  regarded  as  Magistrates,  but  merely  t&judices,  and  as  such 
would  be  appointed  for  a  fixed  term  of  service  by  the  magistrate, 
probably  by  the  praetor  urbanus.  But  in  Cicero's  time  they  were 
elected  by  the  ComUia  Tribute.  They  then  numbered  105. 
Their  original  number  is  uncertain.  It  was  probably  increased 
by  Augustus  and  in  Pliny's  time  had  reached  180.  The  office 
was  probably  open  In  quite  early  times  to  both  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  the  inscriptions  of  Veil  to 
the  municipal  senates  and  Cures,  which  numbered  100  membfcrs. 
AoTHoaiTiBS.— Tigerstrom,  De  Judicious  apud  Roman**  (Berlin, 
1826) ;  Greenidge,  Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero's  Time,  pp.  40  ff.,  38  ff.f 
182  ff.,  264  (Oxford,  1901);  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Dcr  rbmische 
OvUprouss,  ii.  53  ff.  (Bonn,  1864);  Pauly-Wlssowa.  Realencyclo- 
ptdie,  iii.  1935  *.  (Wlaseak).  (A-  M.  Cl.) 

CENTURION  (Lat  eenturio),  in  the  ancient  Roman  army,  an 
officer  m  command  of  a  cenluria,  originally  a  body  of  a  hundred 
infantry,  later  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  normal  legion.  There 
were  therefore  in  the  legion  sixty  centurions,  who,  though 
theoretically  subordinate  to  the  six  military  tribunes,  were* the 
actual  working  officers  of  the  legion.  For  the  most  part  the 
centurions  were  promoted  from  die  ranks:  they  were  arranged 
in  a  complicated  order  of  seniority;  the  senior  centurion  of  the 
legion  (primus  pffus)  was  an  officer  of  very  high  importance. 
Besides  commanding  the  centuries  of  the  legion,  centurions  were 
"  seconded  "  for  Various  kinds  of  special  service,  e.g.  for  staff  em- 
ployment, the  command  of  auxiliaries.   See  further  Roman  Army. 

CBNTURIPB  (formerly  Centobbi,  anc  KonSpora  or  Cen- 
turipae),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  situated 
3380  ft  above  sea-level  in  a  commanding  situation,  7  m.  N.  of 
the  railway  station  of  Catenanuova-Centuripe,  which  is  28  ms 
W.  from  Catania.  Pop.  (1901)  11,311.  Thucydides  mentions  it 
as  a  city  of  the  Sicels.  It  became  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  time  of  their  expedition  against  Syracuse,  and  maintained 
its  independence  almost  uninterruptedly  (though  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Agathodes)  until  the  First  Punic  War.  Cicero 
describes  it,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  as  being  far  the 
largest  and  richest  city  of  Sicily,  and  as  having  a  population  of 
10,000,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  an  extensive  territory. 
It  was  granted  Latin  rights  before  the  rest  of  Sicily.  It  appears 
to  have  suffered  much  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
not  to  have  regained  its  former  prosperity  under  the  empire. 
Frederick  II.  entirely  destroyed  it  in  1233,  but  it  was  soon 
rebuilt  Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  walls  and  of 
buildings,  mostly  of  the  Roman  period,  still  exist,  and  numerous 
antiquities,  including  some  fine  Hellenistic  krro-eoUas,  have  been 
discovered  in  casual  excavations. 

See  F.  Ansaldi,  /  Monumenti  deW  amtka  Cemturipi  (Catania,  1851) ; 
P.  Orsi  in  Atti  del  Congreuo  Internationale  di  Stumu  Storicko  (Rone, 
1904),  v.  177.  (T.  As.) 

CENTURY  (from  Lat.  cenluria,  a  division  of  a  hundred  men), 
the  name  for  a  unit  in  the  Roman  army,  originally  amounting 
to  one  hundred  men,  and  for  one  of  the  divisions  into  which  the 
Roman  people  was  separated  for  voting  purposes  (see  CoMrru)., 
The  word  is  applied  to  any  group  of  one  hundred,  and  more 
particularly  to  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  a  hundred  yean,  dating  before  or  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  The  "  Century-plant "  is  a  name  giveri  to 
the  Agave  (q.v.)^  or  American  aloe,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
flowered  once  only  in  every  hundred  years. 

CEOS  (Gr.  Ktas,  mod.  Zca.  or  Tsia),  an  island  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Cyclades  and  the  eparchy  of 
Syra,  14  m.  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
15  m.  and  its  breadth  about  8  m.  It  rises  gradually  towards  the 
centre,  where  it  culminates  in  Mount  Ellas,  1864  ft.  high.  Among 
its  natural  productions  are  lemons,  citrons,  olives,  wme  and 
honey;  it  also  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of.  valenia. 
There  were  formerly  four  towns  of  some  Importance  in  the 
island: — Iulis,  about  3  m.  from  the  .north-west  shore;  Coressia, 
the  harbour  of  Iulis,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus  in  the 
neighbourhood;  Carthaea,  in  the  south-east,  with  a  temple  of 


Apollo;  and  Poletea,  in  the  south-west,  Of  these  lulls  h 
represented  by  the  town  of  Zea,  and  Carthaea  by  the  village  of 
'S  tais  Pokus;  traces  of  the  other  two  can  still  be  made  out 
Iulis  was  the  birthplace  of  the  lyric  poets  Simonidca  and 
Bacchylides,  the  philosophers  Prodicus  and  Ariston,  and  the  phy- 
sician Erasistratus;  the  excellence  of  its  laws  was  so  generally 
recognised  that  the  title  of  Ceari  Laws  passed  into  a  proverb. 
One  <4  them  forbade  a  citizen  to  protract  his  life  beyond  sixty 
years.  The  people  of  Ceo*  fought  on  the  Greek  side  at 
Artemisinm  and  Salamis;  they  joined  the  Dehan  League  and 
ako  the  later  Athenian  alliance  in  377  b.g  They  revolted  in 
363-362,  but  were  reduced  again,  and  the  Athenians  established 
a  monopoly  of  the  ruddle,  or  red  earth,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products  of  the  island.  In  jld.  1207  it  was  divided 
between  four  Italian  adventurers;  after  forming  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Naxos  in  1537,  it  passed  under  Turkish  rule  in  1566. 
Silver  coins  of  Carthaea  and  Coressia  have  been  found  dating 
from  the  6th  century  b.c  (see  Numismatics:  Greek,  "  Cyclades 
and  Sporades  ").    The  present  population  of  the  island  is  about 

4000,  of  which  the  capital  has  about  200a 
Set  Pridik,  De  Ceilnsulae  rebus  (1892).  (E.  Gr.) 

CEPHALIC  DfDBX,  the  term  in  use  by  anthropologists  to 
express  the  percentage  of  breadth  to  length  in  any  skull.  The 
principle  employed  by  Retzius  is  to  take  the  longer  diameter  of 
a  skull,  the  antero-posierior  diameter,  as  100;  if  the  shorter  or 
transverse  diameter  falls  below  80  the  skull  may  be  .classed  at 
long  (dolichocephalic),  while  if  it  exceeds  80  the  skull  is  broad 
(brachycephalic)  (see  Ckaniometry). 

CEPHALONIA  (ItaL  Cejalonia,  ancient  and  modern  official 
Greek  CaphaHema,  Ke^aXXevia),  an  island  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  largest  of  those  known  as  the  Ionian 
Islands,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  mainland,  almost 
directly  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  name  was  traditionally 
derived  (torn  Cephalus,  the  Attic  hero  who  was  regarded  at 
having  colonised  the  island.  The  tradition,  which  is  repeated  by 
Aristotle,  is  probably  due  solely  to  the  similarity  of  the  names 
(see  J.  G.  Fraxer,  Pausamas,  L  37, 6  note).  Pop.  (1907)  71,235. 
Its  extreme  length  is  31  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  about 
20  m.  in  the  southern  portion  to  3  m.  or  less  in  the  projecting 
part,*  which  runs  parallel  with  the  island  of  Ithaca,  at  a  distance 
of  about  4  m.  acroa^Jje  strait  of  Guiscardo  or  VTscaro.  The 
whole  island,  with  its  area  of  348  English  sq.  m.,  is  covered' with 
rocky  hills  of  varying  elevation,  the  main  range  running  from 
north-west  to  south-east  The  ancient  Mount  Aenos,  now  Elato, 
Monte  Negro,  or  the  Black  Mountain  (53 1 5  f  t) ,  frequently  retains 
the  snow  for -several  months.    It  is  not  only  the  loftiest  part  of 

Ithe  sierra,  but  also  the  highest,  land  in  the  whole  Ionian  group. 
The  name  "  Black"  was,  given  from  the  darkness  of  the  pine 
r  woods  which  stfil  constitute  tne  most  striking  feature  in  Cepha- 
lonian  scenery,  although  their  extent  has  been  greatly  curtailed 
by  fire.    The  summit  is  called  Meg&lo  Soroi.    The  island  is  ill 
supplied  with  fresh  water;  there  are  few  permanent  streams 
except  the  Rakli,  and  springs  are  apt  to  fail  in  dry  summers. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  island  a  gulf  runs  up  from  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  7  m.;  on  its  east  side  stands  the  chief  town 
Arfostoli,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  on  its  west  side 
the  rival  city  of  Lixourf,  wlih  6000.    About  a  mile  west  of  the 
town  are  the  curious  sea  mills;  a  stream  of  sea  water  running 
down  a  chasm  m  the  shore  is  made  to  turn  the  wheels.   About 
5  m.  from  ArgostoH  is  the  castle  of  St  George,  a  building  of 
Venetian  origin*  and  the  strongest  fortification  in  the  island. 
On  an  eminence  east-south-east  of  Argostoli  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Cranii,  and  Lixouri  is  elqse  to  or  upon  those  of  Pale; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  are  the  remains  of  Samoa 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  of  Proni  or  Pronni,  farther  south 
above  the  vale  of  Rakli  and  its  blossoming  oleanders,  and  of 
an  unknown  dty  near  the  village  of  Scale.    The  ruins  of  this 
city  include  Roman  baths,  a  brick-built  temple",  rock-cut  tombs, 
and  tessellated  pavements;  and  Cranii,  Proni  and  Samoa  are 
remarkable  for  stretches  of  Cyclopean  and  Hellenic  walls,  partly 
of  the  most  irregular  construction,  and  partly  preserving  almost 
unimpaired  the  results  of  the  most  perfect  skilL    The  inhabitants 
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of  CeprjnlonU  have  nil  along  b«i  extremely  active;  and  do 
slight  amount  of  toil  has  been  .upended  in  the  construction  of 
limca  oa  Ihc  steep  sides  of  the  hills.  Owing  to  the  thinness 
of  the  population,  however,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  under  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  grown  in  the 
bland  is  comparatively  meagre.  The  staple  1*  (he  currant,  in 
the  production  ol  which  the  island  surpasses  Zanle.  The  bruit 
to  smaller  than  that  of  the  Horaa,  and  haa  a  peculiar  flavour;  it 
Ends  a  market  mainly  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The 
grape  vine  also  is  grown,  and  the  manufacture  of  wineis  a  rising 
Industry.  The  olive  crop  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  the  low  grounds  has  been  successfully 
attempted.  Manufactures  an  few  and  undeveloped,  but  lace 
Irani  the  aloe  fibre,  Turkey  carpels  and  basket-work  are  pro- 
duced by  the  villagers,  and  boats  are  built  at  both  the  principal 
towns.  Of  all  the  seven  Ionian  islands  Cephalonia  and  Zante  are 
meat  purely  Greek,  ami  the  inhabitants  display  peat  mental 
activity. 

In  the  Ho'diesc  poem*  Cephalonia  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Same,  and  its  inhabitants, 
among  the  subjects  of  Ulysses,  to  be  designated  CephaTJenca 
(see,  however,  under  Ithaca).  lathe  Persian  War  they  took  hot 
little  part;  in  the  Peloponneslan  they  tided  with  the  Athenians, 
The  town  of  Pale  was  vainly  besieged  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
xiS  B.C.,  because  it  hod  supported  the  Aetolian  cause-  In  xffo 
B.C.  all  the  cities  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but  Same  afterwards 
revolted,  and  was  only  reduced  after  a  siege  of  four  months. 
The  island  was  presented  by  Hadrian  to  Athens,  but  it  appears 
again  at  ft  later  dale  as  "  free  and  autonomous."  After  the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  continued  attached  to  Byzan- 
tium till  10S1,  when  it  was  captured  by  Robert  Cuiseard,  who 
died,  however,  before  he  could  repress  the  revolt  of  10S5.  In 
not  it  was  assigned  to  Cuius,  prince  ol  Tarcntum,  who  accepted 
the  protection  of  Venice  in  1115;  and  after  1115  It  was  held 
along  with  Santa  Maura  and  Zante  by  a  succession  of  five  counts 
of  the  Tocco  family  at  Naples.  Formally  made  over  to  Venice 
in  1350  by  tbe  prince  of  Tarentum,  it  was  afterwards  captured 
try  the  Turks  in  1479;  but  the  Hispanico- Venetian  fleet  under 
Benedetto  Pessaro  and  Gousalvo  ol  Cordova  (fleeted  their 
expulsion  in  t  too,  and  the  island  continued  in  Venetian  possession 
till  the  fall  of  the  republic.  For  some  time  It  was  administered 
for  the  French  government,  but  In  1809  it  was  taken  by  the 
British  under  Cuthbert,  Lord  Collingwood.  Till  1S13  it  was  in 
the  hands  ol  Major  do  Boaset,  a  Swiss  in  the  British  service,  who 
displayed  an-  industry  and  energy  in  the  repression  of  injustice 
and  development  ol  civilisation  only  outdone  by  the  despotic 
vigour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  held  the  same  office  for  the  run* 
years  from  181S  to  1S17.  During  the  British  protectorate  the 
island  made  undoubted  advances  In  material  prosperity,  but 
ins  several  times  the  scene  of  political  disturbances.  It  retained 
longer  than  the  sister  islands  traces  of  feudal  influence  exerted 
by  the  landed  proprietors,  but  haa  been  gradually  becoming 
more  democratic.  Under  the  Venetians  it  was  divided  Into  eight 
districts,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  police  was  in  force;  since 
Its  annexation  to  Greece  it  haa  been  broken  up  Into  twenty 
demarchies,  each  with  its  separate  jurisdiction  and  revenues, 
ind  the  police  system  has  been  abolished. 
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Anstcd's  loxum  Iilaxds  (1863):  Viscount  Kirkwall's  Four  Yarn 
in  Ionian  Jilamh  (iStu):  WicU-l's  nit  /n»i  Kipkalonh;  parfja- 
mentary  papers.  Ricmann.  Rahtrcka  atM«hpgua  •<"  I"  Ilt< 
loninna  (Pans,  ism-iSBo);  Partsch,  KifkUimu  cad  litiaia 
(1B00) j  see  aleo  Coam;  Ionian  Islands.  (E.  GkJ 

CEPHALOPODA,  the  fifth  of  the  classes  into  which  the 
■oc4ogtcal  phylum  Mollusc*  is  divided  (see  Molldsca).  Tbe 
Cephalopoda  are  mainly  characterised  by  the  concrescence  of  the 
loot  and  head.  The  foot  grows  forward  on  each  side  so  as  to 
surround  the  mouth,  tbe  two  upgrowths  meeting  on  the  dorsal 
aide  of  the  head— whence  the  name  Caphalopoda.  The  perioral 
portion  of  the  foot  It  drawn  out  into  paired  arm-like  processes; 
these  may  be  beset  with  sheathed  tentacles  or  witb  suckers  or 
hooks,  or  both.     The  epipodla  arc  expanded  into  a  pair  of 


macular  lobes  right  and  left,  which  ire  benl  round  towards  one 
mother  so  that  their  free  margins  meet  and  constitute  a  short 
ube — the  siphon  or  funnel.  The  hind-foot  is  either  very  small 
ir  absent.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  their 
ulatend  symmetry  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  the  torsion  of 
he  visceral  mass  seen  in  the  Anisoplaurous  Gastropoda. 


phore»,are  usually  present  In  theintegun.- -~_- 

The  ctenidia  are  well  developed  as  paired  gill-plumes,  serving  as 
the  efficient  branchial  organs  (figs-  4,  aa}> 

The  vascular  system  is  very  highly  developed;  tbe  heart  consist t 
of  a  pair  of  auricles  and  a  ventricle  (6gs.  11,  iS).  Branchial  hearts 
are  formed  on  the  afferent  vetfds  of  the  branchiae.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  extent  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  arteries  extends,  or 
whether  there  is  a  true  capillary  system. 

The  pericardium  is  extended  so  as  to  form  a  very  large  sac,  passing 
among  tbe  viscera  dorsalwards  and  sometimes  containing  the  ovary 
or  testis— the  viicero-pericardial  sac: — which  opens  to  the  srterior 
either  directly  or  through  the  renal  organs.  It  has  no  connexion 
witb  the  vascular  system.  The  rensl  organs  are  always  paired  sacs, 
tbe  waHs  of  which  invest  the  branchial  afferent  vessels  (figs.  18,  30). 
They  open  each  by  a  pore  into  the  viecero-perieardlal  sac,  eiespf  in 
Nneitta.  The  anal  aperture  is  median  and  raised  on  a  papilla, 
laws  (fig.  6.  «)  and  s  rsdnla  (fig.  0)  art  weU  developed.  The  >ws 
have  tbe  form  of  powerful  beaks,  either  homy  or  calcified  (JYtwnTas}, 
and  are  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds. 

Cerebral,  pleural  and  pedal  ganglia  are  present,  but  the  connectives 
aiv  shortened  sod  the  ganglia  concentrated  and  fused  in  the  cephalic 
region.  Large  special  ganglia  (optic,  stellate  and  supra-buccal)  are 
developed.    Seose-organs  are  highly  developed;  the  eye  exhibits 


The  typical  osphradium  Is  not  present,  escept  in  NaiUilxi,  but 
••■d  organs  are  present  in  the  cephalic  region,  to  which  an  olfactory 
function  is  ascribed  both  in  Nauliha  and  in  the  other  Cephalopoda. 
Hermaphroditism  is  unknown  in  Cephalopoda,  male  and  female 
individuals  always  being  differentiated.  The  genital  aperture  and 
di  •  '       a  single,  when  it  is  the  left ;  sometimes  the  typical 

Slight  and  left  of  the  anus.    The  males  of  nearly  all 
ve  been  shown  to  be  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
rn  he  arm-like  processes  or  lobes  of  the  lore-foot,  con- 

M  copulative  (unction.    The  term  hectocotylllatioo 

b  modification  (sec  figs.  6,  34).     Elaborate  spormsto- 

nt.-,,.  . r  providing  envelopes  to  theeepj.ng.  4,  r.n).     The 

olan  excessive  amount  of  food- material  diffused  in  the  protoplasm 
ol  the  egg-cell.    Trochotphere  and  veu'ger  stages  of  development 

The  Cephalopoda  are  divisible  into  two  orders ,  Tetrabrancbiata 
and  Dibcaucbiata,  the  names  of  which  (due  to  Sir  R.  Owen) 
describe  the  number  of  gill-plumes  present;  but  in  fact  there  are 
several  characters,  of  as  great  importance  as  those  derived  front 

!  gills,  by  which  the  numbers  of  these  two  orders  are  separated 


frot 

Oidei  1.  Teikabeakcbuia  (-Scbiiosipbona,  TenUculIfera). 
Characters. — The  Scrolled  lateral  margins  of  the  eplpodia  are 
not  fused,  but  form  a  siphon  by  apposition  (Eg.  4).  The  rircum- 
oral  lobes  of  the  lute-foot  carry  numeroua  retractile  tentacles, 
not  suckers  (fig.  0),  There  are  two  pairs  of  ctesudial  gills  (henoa 
Tetrabranchiata),  and  two  pairs  of  renal  organs,  consequently 
four  renal  apertures  (fig.  4).  The  visccro-peri cardial  chamber: 
opens  by  two  independent  apertures  to  the  exterior,  and  not  Into 
the  renal  saca.  There  are  two  oviducts  (right  and  left)  in  lb 
female,  and  two  sperm-ducts  in  the  male,  the  left  duct  in  both 
sesea  bring  rudimentary.  A  large  external  shell,  either  coiled  or 
straight,  is  present,  and  is  not  enclosed  by  reflections  of  the 
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riesof  chambers,  the  last - 
cupied  by  the  body  of  the  animal,  the 
hinder  ones  (successively  deserted)  containing  pa  (fig.  i).  The 
pair  of  cephalic  eyes  are  hollow  chambers  (fit.  14,  A),  opening  to 
die  exterior  by  mipute  orifices  (pinhole  camera),  and  devoid  of 
refractive  structures.  A  pair  of  osphradia  are  present  at  the  base 
of  the  gills  (fig.  4,  tlf).  Salivary  glands  are  wanting.  An  ink-sac 
b  net  present.  Branchial  hearts  are  not  developed  on  the 
branchial  afferent  vessels. 

Visceral  Hump  end  Skill.— The  visceral  hump  of  Nautilus  (if 
we  exclude  from  consideration  the  fine  siphuncular  pedicle  which 
It  traits,  as  it  were,  behind  it)  a  very  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the 
coiled  form  of  the  shell  which  it  carries,  since  the  animal  always 
slip*  forward  in  the  shell  as  it  grows,  and  inhabits  a  chamber 


dorsal  m 

rea  of  the  visce 

ral  bump  to  the  smallest  and  first  -formed 

chamber  of  the  series. 

No  at 

cular  pedicle  is  known 

The  siphuncle 

■e  coelomic  cavity. 

.  whose  cavity  const 

artery. 

There  appears 

lobe 

a  doubt  that  the  deserted  chambers 

which  serves  to  lessen  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  organism. 

This  gas  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  composition  as  the  atmosphere, 

with  alarger  proportion  of  nitrogen.     With  regard  to  its  origin  we 

have  only  conjectures.     Each  septum  shutting  off  an  alr-conufrt- 

ini  chamber  is  formed  during  a  period  of  quiescence,  probably 

after  the  reproductive  act,  when  the  visceral  mass  of  the  nautilus 

may  be  slightly  shrunk,  and  gas  is  secreted  from  the  dorsal 

gument  so  as  to  nil  up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the 

naL    A  certain  stage  is  reached  in  (be  growth  of  the  animal 

n  no  new  chambers  are  formed.     The  whole  process  of  the 

ening  of  the  animal  In  its  chamber  and  of  its  slipping  forward 

:n  a  new  septum  is  farmed,  ss  well  as  the  mode  in  which  the 

chambers  may  be  used  as  a  hydrostatic  apparatus,  and  the 

tion  to  this  use,  if  any,  of  the  siphuncular  pedicle,  is  involved 

ilftcurily,  and  is  The  subject  of  much  ingenious  speculation. 

annexion  with  the  secretion  of  gas  by  the  animal,  besides  the 

dlel  cases  ranging  from  the  protozoon  Arcdla  to  the  physo- 

clisttc  fishes,  fnm   the  hydroid   Siphonopkora  to  the 

insect-larva  Catttnra,  we  have  the  identical  phenomenon 

observed  in  the  entity  allied  Stpia  when  recently  hatched. 

Here,  in  the  pores  of  the  internal  rudimentary  shell,  gas 

is  observable,  which  has  necessarily  been  liberated  by 

the  tissues  which  secrete  the  shell,  and  not  derived  from 

any  external  source  (Huxley). 

The  coiled  shell  of  Nautilus,  and  of  the  majority  of 

1    extinct  Tetrsbranchiata,  is  peculiar  In  its  relation  to  the 

body  of  the  animal,  inasmuch  as  the  curvature  ot  the 

coil  proceeding  from  the  centro-dorasl  area  is  towards  the 

bead  or  forwards,  instead  of  away  from  the  bead  and 

backwards  ss  in  other  discoid  coiled    shells  such   as 

Planortu;    the  coil  is  in  fact  absolutely  reversed  in  the 


Fio.  i^-Lateral  view  of 


le  Pearly  Nam 


Such  a  shell  is 


o  be  exogaairic.    But 


whole  length  ot  the  siphuncle 
al*>  marked  land 
points  to  the  right  eye. 
la  placed  near  the  extremities 


j.  Pbrornuxerai,  CyrUtttai, 
Ptamttat,  the  shell  is  coiled  towards  the  ventral  side, 
when  it  it  termed  eudogastric.  Amongst  the  extinct 
allies  of  the  nautilus  (Tetrsbranchiata)  we  find  shells  of 
a  variety  of  shapes,  open  coils  such  as  Scaphita,  leading 
on  to  perfectly  cylindrical  shells  with  chimhpr  succeeding 
u>  uic  wu~  «■»•»  «  Liie    chamber  in  a  straight  line  (OrUactrai),  whence  again  w« 

™"  foR-fooT^he^toJiited  remade*   ""*  P*8*  to  the  «wlacrew  spites  formed  by  the  (bell 

or  are  seen  protruding  a  little  from    of  TurrUita.    In  some  extinct  genera,  «.(.  Gomphoatia, 

1),  their  Long  cylindrical  sheaths,      among  the  NautHoidea  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  con- 

to  v.    The  dorsal  ■  hood  "  formed  by   traded  and  the  edge  of  the  aperture  is  lobod.    In  these 
n  of  the  amiuhr'iobe  of  theio'™   aKi  "*  ""m*1  was  probably  able  only  to  protrude  it) 

foot  <m  in  figs,  a.  3).  appendagee  and  not  its  whole  bead.    The  ventral  part 

-    V,   A  swelling  01  the  mantle-skirt,    of  the  aperture  corresponding  to  the  funnel  is  separated 

indicating  the  position  on  its   t„m  tne  dorsal  port  by  a  

inthe""rfect nidamental   nB^Ux  ,„  4falj,mii  ,)„, 

which  Is  practically  cylindrical   (fig.  1).    Were  the  deserted 
chambers  thrown  off  instead  of  being  at 
inhabited  chamber  at  a  coiled  M  " 


(farther  bach)  points  to  the  riph-    1 
uncular  pedicle,  which  is  broken 


d  dorsal  sides 


e  shell  of  the  Client  and  form 

of  the  animal's  body.  Amongst  Castropods  it  is  not  very  un- 
usual to  find  the  animal  slipping  forward  in  its  shell  as  growth 
advances  and  leaving  an  unoccupied  chamber  In  the  apex  of  the 
shell.  This  may  indeed  become  shut  oil  from  the  occupied 
cavity  by  a  transverse  septum,  and  a  series  of  such  septa  may  be 
formed,  but  In  no  Gastropod  are  these  apical  chambers  known  to 
contain  a  gas  during  the  life  nf  the  animal  in  whose  shell  they 
occur.  A  further  peculiarity  of  the  nautilus  shell  and  of  that  of 
the  allied  extinct  Ammonite,  Snphita,  Ortiataas, 
the  living  Spinda,  is  that  the  series  of  deserted  air 
traversed  by  a  cord-like  pedicle  extending  from 


possible  to  distinguish  (be 

the  shell  and  to  decide  whether  it  was  exogastne  or 
idogastric-  The  direction  of  the  coil  of  the  shell  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  siphuncle,  which  traverses 
the  septa  centrally,  ventrally  or  dorsal]/.  Contracted  shell 
apertures  occur  also  in  Anunonitofdea,  the  condition  reaching 
an  extreme  in  Morphattrai,  where  the  original  aperture  Is  sub- 
divided by  the,  ingrowth  of  the  sides,  so  that  only  five  small 
separate  apertures  remain.  Of  these  (be  central  probably  corre- 
sponded to  the  mouth,  two  lateral  to  the  eyes,  and  the  remaining 
(wo  to  (he  pedal  appendages. 

Head,  Pact,  UanlUiUrt  and  Sub-pattial  Chaniir .— In  the  pearly 
nautilus  the  ovoid  visceral  hump  is  completely  encircled  by  (he  free 


n  (fie*  J. 


(the  shell  whk'h  «rt?mi  ft  *"' 
1  of  which  *  Is  placed  in  fig.  3.    1 


je  reflected  a  little 
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of  the  sub-paHlal  chamber,  as  ie 

verted  and  the  observer  fares  in  the  dlrectioa  indicai 
reference  line  passing  f 
should  be  computed  tl 
the  Dibranchiale  Stpia.  I 
Hamilut  and  the  Dlbnnc 


Flo.  a.— Spirit  sped  men  of  female  Pearly  Nautilus,  iiraoved  from 
in  shell,  and  Ken  from  the  antero-donal  aspect  (drawn  from  nature 
by  A.  G.  Bourne). 
m.  The  dotal  "  hood  "  formed  r.    Visceral  hump. 

by  the   enlargement  of  the   i.    The  free  margins/  the nmnllr- 
ouler  or  annular  lobe  of  the    •     main,    the    middle  letter   t 


cleaCf./inng.M. 
*.   Tentacular  sheaths  of  lateral 
portion  of  the  annular  lobe, 

e,'  The  nuchal  plate,  contin  uoui  iso 

at  its  right  and  lelt  posterior  the 

angles  with  (he  root  of  the  fjs,  poi 

mid-foot,  and  corresponding  tin 

to  the  Duchal  cartilage  of  ate 

Sepia.  foo 

formed  by  the  dependent  mantle-flan  (dp. 

in  The  htttrit  lira  on  the  surface  formed  L>  ui«  w*y-»au 

In  the  former  the  base  of  the  lold  forming  the  naatla-aUn  t 

in  ill  area  a  pari  of  what  is  tumflected  viieeral  hump  In  the  I 

The  aperture*  of  the  two  pain  of  renal  sacs,  of  the  vsseero-peri- 
cardial  uc  of  the  genital  ducts,  and  of  the  anus,  an  shown  in 

etion  OD  Che  body-wall  of  the  pallial  chamber  of  Nautilus  in 
4,  J.    There  are  nine  apertures  in  all,  one  median  (the  una) 


fleeted  over  a  part  of  the 

•hell  at  teen  in  fig.  I.  b:  the 

cup-tike  fossa  to  which  0  and 

d  point  in  the  preaent  figure 

i)  occupied  by  the  coll  of  the 

shell. 

points   to    the    lateral    con- 


s'), whilst 
'    '.prima 


feibra.irliiitc.  we  find  (fie-  JS) 
anui  with  adjacent  orifice  ol 
apertures,  and  one  asymmetric 


ctc"?Jir  and  at' 
>m  paired  with  thii 


t?  we'lmcf 

;™^^'mm«riaiVn'itaTa'pert"ure'"ron  ! 
Octopoda  and  a  few  othera.  where  the 

surface  of  thcrAllialchambn.sinccintheDibrajxhiat 


.hi1   Mngk-   \t: 


he  vitcero- pericardial  me  opens  by  «  pore  into  each  neptiridiuin 

utf-ad  of  dirtily  to  the  surface.  A  tingle  pair  of  ctcnidb  (gill- 
lumet)  kMKM  instead  of  the  two  pairsin  Naufilsu.     The  eaistence 

laced  one  behind  the  other,  is  highty  remarkable.     The  interest 

tentat Ion.  comparable  to  the  segmentation  of  the  ringed  worms  and 
rthropodi.   The  only  other  example  which  we  have  ol  this  meta- 

Dt  two  pain  of  ctenidia  merely,  but  sixteen  pair*  {in  some  apecics 
lore)  accompanied  by  a  similar  metamerism  of  the  doraal  integu- 
lent,  which  terries  eight  shells.  In  Chita*  the  renal  organ*  are 
ot  affected  by  the  metamerism  aa  they  are  In  NaiUiln.  It  I)  1m- 
osstbte  od  the  preaent  occasion  to  discuss  in  the  way  which  their 


Fig.  4.— View  of  the  postero-venlraf  surfs 

Jiiililm     tkp    m^ntlf-cL-frr    ts\    homo   nn^ 


by  A.  C.  Bourne. 
a.     Muscular  band  passing  from 
the  mid-foot  to  the  integu- 


.b-pall  sal 


■mplcttly  rt 


1.  Aperture  of  the  rudimen- 
tary left  oviduct  (pyriform  aac 

i.      Tim  valve  on  the  surface  of    mph.a.  Aperture  of  the  left  an- 
the  funnel,  partially  con-         terior  renal  aac. 
cealed  by  the  inrollod  1st-    isef*.e,  Aperture  of  the  left  poa. 

t.     The  mantle-skirt retroverted.    vUtptr,    Left   aperture   of   the 
as,    The  median  anus.  viscero-pericardial  sac. 

1,     Post-anal  papilla  of  unknown    of/.   The  left  osphradium  placed 

l-n.,  Kidamenul  gland.  gill-plume. 

rjn,  Aperture  of  the  right  eafitf""" 
The  four  gill-plum 


5HX.' 


*vE? 


s  Ictenicfia)  art  not  lettered. 

it  insisting  upon  the  great  Importance 

J  isolated  instances  of  metameric  seg- 

othcrwise  unsegmented  organisms  possesses. 


tentacles  and  completely  surroundl 
epipodia  incline  towards  each  othi 
incomplete  siphon  (fig.  a),  a  com 
rendered  permanent  in  ihe  tubulai 
epipodial  nature  of  the  funnel  is  1 
which  this  organ  is  situated  Ut 

The  lobes  of  the  fore-foot  of  NaM 
require  further  description.  It  hai 
lobes  were  rightly  referred  (by  T.  H 


Sleted  and 
sta     The 

Uy  and  posteriorly  between  the 

t  Cephalopoda 


tcimi 


[haringjthat  tbey  i 


iruly  p. 


lobes  in  quest  ior 
_nent  i**™-—1 

Jdered  that  they  ai 
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ad,    ll  appei 


ro-i™r  of  'Nautilus  completely  surround-  (lie  L 

lo  that  of  the  disk  ol  a  sea-anemone  (Atl 
University  College,  prepared  from  actual  spec 


drawings 
very  stnliinr 


the  buccal  cone 

Carrying  the  bee 

like  i*i:i  of  ia 
which  .  proje 


Flo.  S-— Viiw  of  the  postcro-veutral  surfae* 

rf  a  rnait  Pearly  Nautllu«.^ 

being  completely  rcflcclrri 

id  the 

,.  Bourne).     *•,  Pallia,  t 

alure   of   the  rudimentary   kit 
( pyri form  Hf  of  Owen).    Other 


Nautili...  the  mantle-akin  (0  tenia. 

fleeted  no  as  to  show  the  lobes  i 

ib-pollial  chamber,  and  the  foot    t 

mioia  ana  toe  loot  cut  short  (drawn  from  mediat, 

by  A.  G.  Bourne);    ft.  Penis,  being  the  with    this 


ally  lies  ventral  wards  of  the  mouth. 
.  clearly  -a  double  one,  representing  a 
rt  Lobe  fused  into  odd,  A  laiqeHated 
"       'a  organ,  probably  olfactc 


in"  frit™'  0 
and 

ailed 
This 


.    Extw. 


■.enshtan 


to  these 


eijis-i-i.il  I  y  thick  ahd  large  in  tl 

rShfnJfp" 

luclra.    Thia  part  of  the  e 


..  .   .   ,  ,,  .       owhkhttie'coilofthesheS 

Is  received,  and  furnishing  a  protective  roof  to  the  retracted  masa 

£  tentacle*.  Thia  part  of  the  external  annular  lobe  of  the  fote-fo( " 
oiled  the  "  hood  "  (6gs.  a,  3,  m>.  The  median  antero-poMcrii 
Una  traversing  this  hood  exactly  [urreapoark  to  the  fine  of  roncresccn. 
of  the  two  halve*  of  the  fore-foot,  which  primitively  crew  fnrwar 
OK  on  each  aide  of  the  bead,  and  finally  luted  towetl 
line  in  front  of  the  month.    The  '  " 


unlades  carried  01 


uiity, 

acn  sine,  ihirtj  . 
imcwhat    larger 


lobea?   The  doreatinott 


as 


whkil' actually  nelon 
great  doraal  hood  m.    Th 


j"  Aflthei..   .  . 

■bular  sheathe,  into  which  they  can  be  drawn.  The 
of  those  belonging  to  the  externa]  or  annular  lobe 
.  marked  n.  The  sheath)  are  muscular  as  well  u  the 
ire  limply  tubes  from  the  base  of  which  the  solid 

rk.(..__ ! iBmUficaBctof  this  sheathing  arrnnge- 

leaogjeal origin.  Withrefercncetothe 

Istler,  it  apnean  highly  probable  thai  the  tuliubr  sheath  represent! 

the  cup  of  a  sucker  auch  as  Is  found  on  the  fore-foot  of  the  Di- 

''■■     ■■■----  -         ter  impoaalble  to  doubt 

f  the  ilmimoral  disk  of 


that  each  tentacle,  and 

V.  Keferstein  follow!  Sir  It,  Owen  in  strongly  opposing  this  Men 
■cation,  and  in  regarding  net)  tentacle  ■■  the  equivalent  of  0  wht 
oc*  or  am  of  a  Decapod  or  Octopod  Dibraneo.  The  details  ol  the 
minutes,  cspeclalry  In  the  facte  concerning  the  hectocotylt 
padii.  afford  the  n— ■ '■-' —  '-   ■"- -- 


1.  Onih 


alatdm 
nB  is  la. 


nale  and  terrlng  lor  the 
our  more  remain  which 


,Sc.,  LTnivoraily  College,  Loudon. 

,  The  shell. 

.  Th>  onto-  ring-like  expansion 
(annular  lobe)  of  the  drcum- 
oral  muscular  masa  of  the 
lore-foot,  carrying  nineteen  /, 
tentadoB  on  each  side — poe- 
tariorly  this  ll  enlarged  to 
lorn  the  "  hood  "  (marked 

and  jj,'  giving  nil  th#  pair 
of  nirtade*  marked  1  io  the 
-pire. 

.nd  left  i 

c-foot,  each  carry-    1 

divMed  Info  p,  the  "  spadii  '*  1 
or  hectocotylua  on  the  left 
aide,  and  <j.  the  4I  anti- 
spadis,"  a  group  of  four 
teataeles  on  the  right  side— 
it  is  thus  seen  that  the  tub- 
lobes  of  the  male  correspond 


lobes,  and  {ringing  the  pro. 

iiwa  with  a  aerks! of  raioute 
nopiUae. 

The  tentacles  of  the  outer 
circumoral  lobe  or  annular 
lobe  of  tl 

nTS-l-.. 

lacleaof  this  Icrief  belonging 
lobe  whko  h 


ZST 


each  aide  of  (he  base  of  the 
inner  Inferior  lobe  (d)  of  the 

,  Olfactory  lamellae  upon  the 


Theantl-spadiadntbemale), 
bring  four  of  the  twelve 
tentacle*  of  the  right  inner 
lobe  of  the  fore-foot  isolated 
from  the  reining  eight, 

si ije  the     fferentlated  apadia 
of  the  left  side.  The  lour 
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R  placed  or j  above  (befr 


$£ 


ind  the  (oUowinH 


upper  drawing  in  to, 6).     The  in 
Zt),  which  ire  not  fully  exposed  in 


ie  Venule  (nee 


jasS - 

lented  by  I  b  ree Jjoupa  of  lamellae 

he  drawing.    The  right  and  kit 

et  are  lubdivided  each  into  two  portions.  Tbe  right  shows 

*  larger  portion  carrying  eight  tentacles,  and  .mailer  detached 
groups  (o)  ol  loOr  tentacles,  of  which  three  have  their  aheathi  united 
whilst  one  uanda  alone.    These  four  tentaclea  may  be  called  the 

"  anti-spadis."    The  left  '  '  -   

carrying  eight 


-......,  _.._  -  curious  conical  body  behind  it  corre- 

_, nti-spadi*.    Thia  ii  the  "  •padu-"     It  carries  no 

tentaclea,  but  ia  terminated  by  imbricated  lamellae.  These  lamellae 
appear  totepresent  the  lour  tentaclea  ol  tbe  anti-apadia  ol  the  right 
internal  lobe,  and  are  generally  regarded  aa  corresponding  to  that 
modification  of  the  sucker-bearing  arma  of  male  Dibranchiate 
Siphonopoda  to  which  the  name  "  lectocotylua  "  is i  applied.  The 
■oadil  it  in  (ad  the  hectocotybied  portion  of  the  fore-foot  ol  the 
male  nautilus.  The  bectocotylued  arm  or  lobe  of  m 
ia  connected  with  the  proceia  of  copulation,  and  in  die  pair 
the  spadlx  ha.  probably  a  aimilar  sigtuficance,  though  it  ia  no 
tosuggest  how  it  acto  in  thin  relation.  It  is  important  to  obs 
the  modification  ol  the  fore-foot  in  the  male  aa  compared 

i 1„  — .-Uj,  ,j  nol  confined  to  the  existence  ol  the  ipac 

and  the  reduction  of  the  inner  interior  lobe  are 


ho.  detailed  mi 
loot  (siphon  1  in 


u  and  CarWoeirumi  Sktltlox.— Without  catering 

Jtimatelv  traceable  tr.  a  large  transverse  raaia  erf 

.um.u«,  „-..,..  ..r  end!  of  which  are  visible  through  the  integument 
on  the  right  and  left  auri.ee.  ol  the  body  dorsal  ol  the  free  flap  of  the 
nunrle-stirt  (fig.  1. 1. 1,  and  fig.  1.  •)-  Theta  niifrular  areae  have  a 
certain  adhedon  to  the  ahtl),  and  aerve  both  to  hold  the  animal  in 
ita  ahell  and  ai  the  6.ed  support,  for  the  various  movement,  ol  the 
tentaculifcrou.  lobea  and  the  whorl-  They  are  to  be  identified  with 


the  ring-like 
.attained 


Fio.  7.— Minute  .tructure  ol 
cartilage  nf  Loligo  (from  Gegen 
■Iter  Furbringcr). 
n.  Simple  cells. 
ft,   Dividing  ecus, 
i.  CanaliculL 
4,  An  empty  cartilage  capsule  Wl 


i  by  which  the  loot-muicle  of 

...'—.: — |.    In  the  Dibranch 

ire-foot  anrj  mid-foot  from  tbt 
in  position  and  relation. — car 

sponsions  of  the  integument 
whereas  audi  occur  in  the 
Decapod    Dibranch.   alon( 

faumpfaga.  IJ.  IB),  ""ton 
exception  among  Octopoda 

noctoftaj    (fig.   38    A), 
In  CrrrfeloJW  (rtf,  Jl 


tkm  ol  mantle-altirt  which 
ia  reflected  over  the  shell. 
This  ia  ahown  in  £g.  1,  ft, 

of  thia  plate  we  find  that 

other  Decapod,  [not  in 
Octopoda]  a  closely  similar 
plate  eaiata  in  an  exactly 

»  tin  figs.  10,  Jof/ln  Srpin 
caatjldainoua  developmer 
occurs  hen;  immediately  bt 


all  & 
the.  Get 


ikVlMidr 


os  of  the  bod; 


df&r.l.A,! 


ece  of  cartilage  is 
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he  capito-pedal  ranilatr  oi  JVuvi'l*! 
cartiuigein.Sepmi.caircdilrecephnIi 
e  ring  round  the  oeaophaguai  it  com 

dVt^aa  to'  I 

|»  springing , 

r  an  laienn  1 ,  wnicn  jorma  a  support  10  the  hast  ol  tnc 

"'  of  tbe  fore-foot,  and  is  tbe   "  baai-brachial  "  cartilage. 

The  Decapod  Dihraocha  have,  further,  the  "  nuchal  cartilage  " 

.i_j. .1 1  .-d  iB  c^  m  tBjn  piaw-uke  ■■  aub-ostracal  " 

xtilare,  tbe  anterior  end  ol  which  rents  on  and 
nuchal  cartilage.  In  Octopoda  there  ii  no 
:wo  hand-like  'T dorsal  cartilages."  In  Deca- 
rsttllantm,,  sockets  on  tbe  sides  of  the  funnel 
which  fleshy  knob,  oi  tbe  mantle- 


ts two  .nterior  rami  extend  into  the  tongue-like  siphon.  In  Safin, 
and  Dibtanchs  generally,  the  cartilage  takes  a  difleiem  lorm,  aa 
.ho  wn  in  iig.  H,  C.    Tbe  processes  of  thia  cartilage  ca 


so  chat  dl  the 

.  .,  ,-_. , in  the  cartilage-  The 

„™  ...ik.  ■j.  .....  cartilage  spread  out  on  each  aide  so  as  to  form 

1  cup-like  receptacle  for  tbe  ryes.     The  two  puirrntl  springing  right 
nd  left  from  this  large  cartilage  in  tbe  median  line  (fig.  8,  C)  are  the 


.■ready  mentioned,  a 


xupport.  the  pedal  portior 


C,  Cephalic  cartilages  of  Sipia 

D.  rluchal  "cartilage   of  Stpit 


skirt,  are  loosely  fined-  In  Stfia,  along  the  whole  base-line  of  one 
Literal  fin  of  the  mantle  (fig.  15),  ia  a  "  basi-pterygi.l  cartilage. 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  we  have,  thus  developed,  in  Dibranc 
Cephalopoda 


Vertebrate.  ThuTui 
lornu  a  skeletal  suppc. 
(lrygaij,  Scorpio)  and. 


iplete  internal  cajtilaguHHts  skeleton 

■us  endc-akcleton  in  group,  other  than  the 
omc  capito-branchiate  Cbaetopod.  cartilage 
t  for  the  gilUplutncs.  whilst  in  the  Arachnids 
n  Limnitu  a  large  internal  cartilaginous  plate 
developed  aa  a  support  for  a  large  sent*  of 

he  pair  "of  beak- 
rsnf.  These  are 
Fossilised  beaks 
hyncholites.    In 

or  dorsal  beak 


>ling  the  gizzard 


caecum  lies  near  the  stomach,  and  nay  be  very 
larger  than  tbe  stomach  in  Lofsgo  tWroxir — or 
spiral  coil.  Tbe  simple  U-shaped  flexure  of  the 
1>  area  in  fig.  10,  Is  the  only  important  one  which 
Cephalopoda.  The  acini  of  the  large  liver  ol 
-  J ---- a  aolicl  reddiah-brown  masaby  a  firm 


bite-duco  into  the 
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Fig;  Q.-^Lipeual  dentition  of  Cephalopoda.  A.  A  tingle  row  of 
linpul  teeth  of  AWhu  MMiliu  (alter  KefertteLn).  B,  Two 
roM  uf  lingual  teeth  of  Sepia  rrjfiriaolrj  (alter  Troschel).  C,  Lingual 
teeth  of  Etedone  tirfkoia  (after  Loven). 

alimentary  canal  at  the  commencement  o!  the  intestine.  The  bile- 
duct*  unite  before  entering  the  intestine,  la  Dibrancbiata  the  two 
large  label  of  the  Liver  are  placed  antEio-donally  (beneath  the  abell 


amero-posterior  section  of  Saulilni  poMpiliw 
AC. Bourne).  The  parti  whicharc  quite  black 


a,  The  (hell. 

b.  The  nuchal  plate,  identic 


lal  plate,  identical  lobe, 

nuchal  cartilage  of  p.       Tentaclea  of  the  innei 
Sepia  (see  Kg.  i,  a),  ferior  lobe. 

Theinteguoientcoveringthe  q.      Buccal  membrane. 


/.     The^IU 


it  gills.     "" 

iLLyj.iit  median  pc 


.    The  valve  of  the  siphon. 

i,  The  hood  oi  denial  cnlirvc-      ai.r.  Ml 
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shape— that  Is  to  say,  in  the  extensions  of  Its  area  right  and  left 
between  the  various  viscera — in  different  genera,  but  in  the  Deca- 
pods is  largest.  In  an  extension  of  this  chamber  is  placed  the  ovary 
of  Sepia,  whilst  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  branchial  hearts 
and  their  appendages  also  lie  in  it.  It  is  probable  that  water  is 
drawn  into  this  chamber  through  the  renal  sacs,  since  sand  and  other 
foreign  matters  are  found  in  it.  In  all  it  opens  into  the  pair  of  renal 
sacs  oy  an  orifice  on  the  wall  of  each,  not  far  from  the  external 
orifice  (fig.  39,  y,  y*).  There  does  not  seem  any  room  for  doubting  that 
each  orifice  corresponds  to  the  reno-pericardial  orifice  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  Gastropoda,  and  shall  find  again  in  the  Lamellibranchia. 
The  circulatory  organs,  blood-vessels  and  blood  of  Nautilus  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  Gastropoda.  The  ventricle  of  the 
heart  is  a  four-cornered  body,  receiving  a  dilated  branchial  efferent 
vessel  (auricle)  at  each  corner  (fig.  11).  It  gives  off  a  cephalic  aorta 
anteriorly,  and  a  smaller  abdominal  aorta  posteriorly.  The  diagram, 
fig.  12,  serves  to  show  how  this  simple  form  of  heart  is  related  to  the 
dorsal  vessel  of  a  worm  or  of  an  Arthropod,  and  how  by  a  simple 
flexure  of  the  ventricle  (D)  and  a  subsequent  suppression  of  one 
auricle,  following  on  the  suppression  of  one  branchia,  one  may  obtain 
the  form  of  heart  characteristic  of  the  anisopleurous  Gastropoda 
(excepting  the  Aspidobranchia).  The  flexed  condition  of  the  heart 
is  seen  in  Octopus,  and  is  to  some  extent  approached  by  Nautilus, 
the  median  vessels  not  presenting  that  perfect  parallelism  which  is 
shown  in  the  figure  (B).  The  most  remarkable  feature  presented 
by  the  heart  of  Nautilus  Is  the  possession  of  four  instead  of  two 
auricles,  a  feature  which  is  simply  related  to  the  metamerism  of 
the  branchiae.    By  the  left  side  of  the  heart  of  Nautilus,  attached 


FlO.  12. — Diagram  to  show  the  relations  of  the  heart  in  the 
AfoUusca.    (From  Gegenbaur.) 

A,  Part  of  the  dorsal  vascular    E,  Of  a  Gastropod. 

trunk  and  transverse  trunks  a.   Auricle, 

of  a  worm.  [Nautilus:  v.   Ventricle. 

B,  Ventricle    and    auricles    of  ac,  Arteria-cephalica  —  (aorta). 

C,  OfaLameIUbranch,of  Chiton,  at,  Arteria    abdominatis.      The 

or  of  Lolifo.  arrows  show  the  direction 

D,  Of  Octopus.  of  the  blood-current. 

to  it  by  a  membrane,  and  hanging  loosely  in  the  viscero-pericardial 
chamber,  is  the  pyriform  sac  of  Owen.  This  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  rudimentary  left  oviduct  or  sperm-duct,  as  the  case  may  be 
(E.  R.  Lankester  and  A.  G.  Bourne),  the  functional  right  ovi-sac  and 
its  duct  being  attached  by  a  membrane  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
heart. 

The  cephalic  and  abdominal  aortae  of  Nautilus  appear,  after 
running  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremes  of  the  animal  re- 
spectively, to  open  into  sinus-like  spaces  surrounding  the  viscera, 
muscular  masses,  &c  These  spaces  are  not  large,  but  confined  and 
shallow.  Capillaries  are  stated  to  occur  in  the  integument.  In  the 
Dibranchs  the  arterial  system  is  very  much  more  complete;  it 
appears  in  some  cases  to  end  in  irregular  lacunae  or  sinuses,  in  other 
cases  in  true  capillaries  which  lead  on  into  veins.  An  investigation 
of  these  capillaries  in  the  light  of  modern  histological  knowledge  is 
much  needed.  From  the  sinuses  and  capillaries  the  veins  take  origin, 
collecting  into  a  large  median  trunk  (the  vena  cava),  which  in  the 
Dibranchs  as  well  as  in  Nautilus  has  a  ventral  (postcro-ventral) 
position,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  animal.  In  Nautilus 
this  vena  cava  gives  off  at  the  level  of  the  gills  four  branchial  afferent 
veins  (6$.  11,  v.c),  which  pass  into  the  four  gills  without  dilating. 
In  the  Dibranchs  at  a  similar  position  the  vena  cava  gives  off  a  right 
and  a  left  branchial  afferent  vein,  each  of  which,  traversing  the  wall 
of  the  corresponding  renal  sac  and  receiving  additional  factors, 
dilates  at  the  base  of  the  corresponding  branchial  plume,  forming 
there  a  pulsating  sac — the  branchial  neart.  Attached  to  each 
branchial  heart  is  a  curious  glandular  body,  which  may  possibly  be 
related  to  the  larger  masses  (fig.  11,  rje)  which  depend  into  the 
viecero-pericardiaf  cavity  from  the  branchial  afferent  veins  of 
Nautilus.  From  the  dilated  branchial  heart  the  branchial  afferent 
vessel  proceeds,  running  up  the  adpallial  face  of  the  gill-plume. 
From  each  gill-plume  the  blood  passes  by  the  branchial  efferent 
vessels  to  the  heart,  the  two  auricles  being  formed  by  the  dilatation 
of  these  vessels. 

The  blood  contains  the  usual  amoeboid  corpuscles,  and  a  diffused 
colouring  matter — the  haemocyanin  of  Fredericque — which  has 
been  found  also  in  the  blood  of  Helix,  and  in  that  of  the  Arthropods 
Homarus  and  Limulus.  It  is  colourless  in  the  oxidised,  blue  in  the 
deoxidised  state,  aad  contains  copper  as  a  chemical  constituent. 


The  renal  sacs  and  renal  glandular  tissue  are  closely  connected 
with  the  branchial  advehent  vessels  in  Nautilus  and  in  the  other 
Cephalopoda.  The  arrangement  is  such  as  to  render  the  typical 
relations  and  form  of  a  renal  tube  difficult  to  trace.  In  accordance 
with  the  metamerism  of  Nautilus  already  noticed,  there  are  two 
pairs  of  renal  organs.  Each  assumes  the  form  of  a  sac  opening  by  a 
pore  to  the  exterior.  As  is  usual  in  renal  tubes  a  glandular  and  a 
non-glandular  portion  are  distinguished  in  each  sac;  these  portions, 
however,  are  not  successive  parts  of  a  tube,  as  happens  in  other  cases, 
but  they  are  localized  areae  of  the  wall  of  the  sac.  The  glandular 
renal  tissue  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  a  tract  extending  along  that  part 
of  the  sac's  wall  which  immediately  invests  the  great  branchial 
afferent  vein.  The  vein  in  this  region  gives  off  directly  from  its  wall 
a  complete  herbage  of  little  venules,  which  branch  and  anastomose 
with  one  another,  and  are  clothed  by  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the 
renal  sac.  The  secretion  is  accumulated  in  the  sac  and  passed  by  its 
aperture  to  the  exterior.  Probably  the  nitrogenous  excretory  pro- 
duct is  very  rapidly  discharged ;  in  Nautilus  a  pink-coloured  powder 
is  found  accumulated  in  the  renal  sacs,  consisting  of  calcium  phos- 
phate. The  presence  of  this  phosphatic  calculus  by  no  means  proves 
that  such  was  the  sole  excretion  of  the  renal  glandular  tissue.  In 
Nautilus  a  glandular  growth  tike  that  rising  from  the  wall  of  the 
branchial  vessel  into  its  corresponding  renal  sac,  but  larger  in  size, 
depends  from  each  branchial  afferent  vessel  into  the  viscero-peri- 
cardial  sac  and  forms  the  pericardial  gland — probably  identical  with 
the  "  appendage  "  of  the  branchial  hearts  of  Dibranchs. 

The  chief  difference,  other  than  that  of  number,  between  the  renal 
organs  of  the  Dibranchs  and  those  of  Nautilus,  is  the  absence  of  the 
accessory  growths  depending  into  uie  viscero-pericardial  space  just 
mentioned,  and,  of  more  importance,  the  presence  in  the  former  of 
a  pore  leading  from  the  renal  sac  into  the  viscero-pericardial  sac 
{y,  y*  in  fig.  29).  The  external  orifices  of  the  renal  organs  are  also 
more  prominent  in  Dibranchs  than  in  Nautilus,  being  raised  on 
papillae  («f  in  fig.  29;  r  in  fig.  25).  In  Sepia  the  two  renal  sacs  give 
oft  each  a  diverticulum  dorsalwards,  which  unites  with  its  fellow  and 
forms  a.  great  median  renal  chamber,  lying  between  the  ventral 
portions  of  the  renal  organs  and  the  viscero-pericardial  chamber, 
la  Lotieo  the  fusion  of  the  two  renal  organs  to  form  one  sac  is  still 
more  obvious,  since  the  ventral  portions  are  united.  In  Octopus  the 
renal  sacs  are  quite  separate. 

Gonads  and  Genital  Ducts. — In  Nautilus  it  has  been  shown  by 
E.  Ray  Lankester  and  A.  G.  Bourne  that  the  genital  ducts  of  both 
sexes  are  paired  right  and  left,  the  left  duct  being  rudimentary  and 
forming  the  "  pyriform  appendage,"  described  by  Sir  R.  Owen  as 
adhering  by  membranous  attachment  to  the  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  shown  by  W.  Keferstein  to  communicate  by  a  pore  with  the 
exterior.  The  ovary  (female  gonad)  or  the  testis  (male  gonad)  lies 
in  Nautilus,  as  in  the  Dibranchs,  in  a  distinct  cavity  walled  off  from 
ihe  other  viscera,  near  the  centro-dorsal  region.  This  chamber  is 
formed  by  the  coclomic  or  peritoneal  wall;  the  space  enclosed  is 
originally  part  of  the  coelom,  and  in  Sepia  and  Loligo  is,  in  the  adult, 
part  of  the  viscero-pericardial  chamber.  In  Octopus  it  is  this  genital 
chamber  which  communicates  by  a  right  and  a  left  canal  with  the 
renal  sac,  and  is  the  only  representative  of  pericardium.  The  ovary 
or  testis  is  itself  a  growth  from  the  inner  wail  of  this  chamber,  which 
it  only  partly  fills.  In  Nautilus  the  right  genital  duct,  which  is 
functional,  is  a  simple  continuation  to  the  pore  on  the  postero-dorsal 
surface  of  the  membranous  walls  of  the  capsule  in  which  lies  the  ovary 
or  the  testis,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  gonad  itself  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  single  median  or  bilateral  organ. 

The  ovary  forms  a  large  projection  into  the  genital  coelom,  and 
the  coeloroic  epithelium  is  deeply  invaginated  into  the  mass  of  the 
gonad,  so  as  to  constitute  an  ovarian  cavity  communicating  with  the 
coelom  by  a  narrow  aperture.  The  ova  originate  in  the  epithelium, 
migrate  below  it  and  then,  as  they  enlarge,  project  into  the  ovarian 
cavity,  pushing  the  epithelium  before  them.  Each  ovum  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  follicular  epithelium  which  is  nourished  by  numerous 
blood-vessels,  and  which  penetrates  into  the  surface  of  the  ovum 
in  numerous  folds.  When  mature,  the  ovum  is  contained  in  a  mem- 
brane or  chorion  with  a  micropyle,  and  escapes  by  dehiscence  of  the 
foHide  into  the  genital  coelom  and  duct.  In  its  passage  to  the  ex- 
terior the  ovum  passes  a  glandular  structure  on  the  wall  of  the 
genital  capsule,  which  probably  secretes  the  gelatinous  substance 
enclosing  the  eggs.  In  addition  to  this  internal  gland  there  are 
other  accessory  glands,  which  are  not  related  to  the  genital  duct 
or  sac  but  are  differentiations  of  the  wall  of  the  pallia!  cavity,  and 
occur  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  pallium  in  Nautilus,  on  the  somatic 
wall  in  Dibranchiata.  In  Nautilus  they  form  a  continuous  mass. 
These  produce  the  external  envelopes  of  the  eggs. 

In  the  male  the  testis  is  a  specialized  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
genital  coelom,  and  has  a  structure  comparable  to  that  of  the  ovary. 
The  spermatozoa  pass  through  an  orifice  from  the  cavity  of  the  testis 
to  the  genital  capsule,  and  thence  to  the  spcrmiduct.  The  spermi- 
duct'is  provided  with  a  glandular  pouch,  and  opens  into  a  terminal 
reservoir  known  as  Needham's  sac  or  the  spermatophore  sac.  The 
function  of  this  pouch  is  to  form  the  spermatophore,  which  is  an 
elastic  tube  formed  of  structureless  secretion  and  invaginated  into 
itself.  The  deeper  part  contains  the  spermatozoa,  the  external  part 
m  called  the  connective,  and  is  asnally  much  contracted  and  spirally 
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PlC-  14.— Diagrams  of  Sections  of  the  Eyes  of  MoTlusca. 
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The  development  of  rVoIuifaj  is  sain  entirely  unknown.  Dr  Arthur 

to  obtain  Icniliicd  eggs,  both  by  offering  rcwardt  to  Ihe  native 
fishermen  and  collectors  and  by  keeping  the  living  adult*  In  cap- 

Pkyttytny  and  Claififitahoti  — As  Nauhlut  it  the  only  living  fefnrt 
of  the  Tetra  branch  lata,  our  knowledge  ol  all  the  rest  is  based  upon 


Primary  and  Sreondi 
sub-orders  by  d  iff  ere 
chamber    In  the  Nan 


n    .he  'fr 


.  and  ttiu 


with  no  cicatrix,  and  veparated 

which  deeply  indent*  the  front  a 
the  pftHoconch,  but  doe*  not  pe 
Chafmat  haa  shown  that  the  cavi 


this  chamber  haa  the  form  < 
the  blind  end  tilth 


ncle,  the  plan  ofi 
liieoftbe  animal.     Il  at  at 
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of  ihe  Nnulikridea  cc 
■  ■  ,  but  to  Ihe  ice 

liter  umlolit 


;  therefore  directed  backwards 


Alpheus  Hyatt,  that  the  Initial  chamber  of  the  Nautilo 
sponda  not  to  the  protoconch  of  Ihe  Ammonoids,  but  to 
chain ber  ol  the  latter,  and  that  there  existed  i    "' 

a  true  initi.il  chamber,  a  protoconch  which  w 

in  the  e-entrc  nf  the  spirally  coiled  shell  which 
ally  occupied  by  the  true  protoconch. 

The  septa  in  the  Nautiloidea  are  generally 

aperture  of  the  shell,  their  or 'L — '— 

(fig.  I);  in  the  Ammonoidca. 

forward*-  The  line-*  along  whit li  ihe  edge*  of  the  septa  are 
to  the  sli-rll  arc  tncwn  as  "  Kitures,"  and  theae  in  the  Nam 
are  ,.pl.  curved  or  slighlly  lobed.  whereat  in  the  Amm< 
they  arc  folded  In  variou*  degree*  of  complexity;  the  pro! 
of  tile  .oturc  toward!  the  mouth  of  Ihe  shell  are  called  saddle. 
in  the  opposite  direction  lobe*.  The  riphunde  in  th-  n> 
pierces  the  centres  of  the  septa,  and  in  fusil  Nautiloids 

,U*5orai. 


Icined.    But  tbii  pi 


..      ._„.,.._..  and  In  that 

[EV„_ 

strengrhefted  by  the  deposit  of  cal- 

'a 


. .    .    .  „ uncle,  which  are  developed  fn... . 

(he  sepia.  In  the  pearly  nautilus  each  septum  is  prolonged  bark- 
wards  at  the  point  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  siphunele,  forming 
a  •helly  tube  somewhat  tike  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  In  many  fowl 
form*  these  septal  necks  arc  continued  from  the  septum  from  which 
they  arise  to  the  next,  so  that  the  siphunde  is  enclosed  in  a  complete 
secondary  calcareous  tube.  In  the  majority  of  NautHoids  the  septal 
necks  are  directed  backwards,  and  they  are  said  to  be  retroiiphonale. 
In  the  majority  of  the  Ammonoids  (he  septal  neck*  are  nintinued 
forwards  from  the  septa  to  which  they  belong,  and  such  forms  are 

The  Tetrabranchiata  were  most  abundant  in  Ihe  Palaeomuc  and 
Mcsoroic  periods.  The  Nautiloidea  are  the  meat  ancient,  appearing 
first  in  the  Upper  Cambrian.  Ihe  genera  being  Hon  numerous  in  the 
Pa  lacoxoic  period,  and  .-.irrpuTi.ivolv  lew  1  viving  into  Ihe  Second- 
ary.   On  theother  hand,  the  Ammonoidea.are  scarce  in  Palaeozoic 


c  nod  Am  monu  tds  were  very  abu  ndan  I , 
in  individuals,  and  with  few  local  caep- 


'tingl 

the  genus  is  very  ancient,  sheus  very  similar 

■■>!  [be  living  jVonJifai  being  found  in  Ihe  Upper  Cretaceous. 
l  maintained  by  some  roologisss  that  Ihe  Ammonoidea 
rhiate.  though  it  would  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
--'--    --.-—'     They  are.  however,  generally  classed 


properly  to  be  placed  in  th 
with  this  qua! in™ lion  the 


e'Tetrabi .  

possession  nf  an  Ink-sac  Is  In  favour  of  this  vie*. 

About  ?£oo  fossil  species  arc  included  in  the  Natl--' 
a  lew  species  of  Ihe  genus  NgaOilul  survive.    Some 
are  very  larcc.  the  shell  reaching  a  lenath  of  2  me 
Of  till 


se  ol  the  coiled  forr 
•printed  with  various  font 


.  .. ,.-.._...,.   ....... ;"]  nl.ilc-,,  sometime*  contained  within 

the  body-chamber  ol  the  shell,  sometimes  wholly  detached.    The 
most  typical  form  of  these  structure*  has  !-»■*  n*«»d  "W*l»»- 

circular  shape,  and  attached  to  one  another  by  their  * 
margins,  like  a  pair  of  doors.    In  some  cases  ihe  aptychi 

principal  layer  has  a 
be  smooth  or  sculptu 


"oft'nuthal^nti 


called  iynapiyiJ,ti;  the 


middle  I 


:.    The  surface  may 
tlly  marked  by  con- 

%£■  bod'iS lof'lhis^KracteV  lor 
the  body-chamber  of  species  of 
ipiycaui  consists  of  a  thin  homy 


in  the  surface  of  Ihe  1 
ring  of  which  in  Nuutil 


hard  Owen,  th 
(  the  body  cor 


losed  by  a  multilocular  tiphuneutated  shall. 


aside*  with  apertures,  without  crystalline  . 
Sub-order  i-   NavttieibQ. — Initial  chamber 


shell  occupied  by  the  body  of  the  animal.    Numerous  pedal  tentacle* 

""  '  1  oi  ctenidia,  and  two  pair*  of 

I  apertures.  Pericardium  open* 
milage  wholly  ventral.  Opsic 
rsulbne  kn*. 

rUioaralidar.     Shell  straight  or  slightly  curved,  with  a 

Ulixaanlidai.  Shell  straight  or  slightly  curved,  wilh 

pfiuncle   contracted   al    level   of  aepla.     Actirwitrti. 

-    •      -  "aaana,  Silurian,     /7*™i 

arboniJ 

hell    straight, 

d  Into  tube*  fit 

.  atraicht  or  arcuate, 
PhtatMourai, 

■     Potiriourai, 


•enure  contracted.  Compkoceras,  Silurian 
1.  5.  AsouratiiM.  Shell  straight,  ampi 
u?.ra  ":  '!,">"*,     am     -fludM.BnSS 


aperture  simple,  siphunde  contracted  at  sepli 
Silurian  to  Carboniferoil*.  Stripuarm,  Siluria 
Was.     Shell  slightly  curved,  a 

r'WSTKJ,  KKS 

Tilled,  aperture  contracted.    IC'ailci.Sil 


siphuncle  wiilf.  septa  a 


coiled.       Zrocttmrtu. 


Devonian-    Adelphttarai,  De* 

Fnm.  10.  Sartuuat.  Shell  coiiea  in  one  piane,  aperture 
and  simple,  siphunde  central.  HautBui,  recent.  Trxk 
Silurian.  Gyrixims.  Silurian  to  Carboniferous.  Hrrcu 
Silurian.    Pltntxtrai,  Devonian,    Diicila.  Carboniferous 

Fam.  II.  floin-tfittat.  Shell  straight,  conical,  siphuncle  n. 
and  marginal,  necks  long.  irJundibuliform,  sutures  unduL 
Baclriln,  Silurian  and  Devonian. 


with  reduced  -umbilicus,  terminal  chamber  very  deep,  an 
nptychui  present.    fi»s«mu,  Permian.    CneJsMtlt,  Permian, 
ArYiHe.  triai    UHS.  Triai 
Fam.  ».  TropiMat.     Shells  globular,  but  having  radiating  and 
tubcrculated  costae.    7naJoJJtPC*mi,  Permian.    Trefiltl,  Trias. 

Fam.  3.  itraliliiae.    Shell*  colled,  with  a  lain  utntnl' 
minal  chamber  short,  suture*  wilh  simple  saddles.     TV, 
Upper  Triaa.    CtntiUt,  Trias.    fKaanlri,  Trias. 
Some  genera  with  hcllcoidal  shells  arc  related  to  th* 
rms.  vfi.  Cockharoi,  Trias;  also  some  straight  forms,  . 
«roi,  Trias- 
Fan-    4.  Pilococtratidae.     Shell   compmsod,   smooth, 
chamber  short,  aututtai  very  corn""" """ 

Fam'.'t.  PtylKtratUa*.    Shell  c 


(.  Jeaaa- 


whorls  overiapj 


:& 


, j»  lobe*  and 

Pkjlooroi.  Junatic. 
Fam.  6.  Lytoorotitoi.     Shell  disoud,   whorls  loosely  united  0 

auTl'ol^'Lj^oT^urassicand'Cretaceou^ir-urrwcaM 

-  ^    i'lytikaciToJi  Cnsaceoui 


TMnililti.  Cretan 


hell  coiled,  with  narrow 
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Haftila,    'Cretaceoue.     '  AanltZctras, Crotac 
related  (o  thu  family,  viz.  Scapkila,  Criaaras,  Crtucmu. 
Order  i.  Dibramchuta  (■  Holosiphona,  Acetabulifera) 
Characters. — Cephalopoda  in  which  the  inflected  margins  of 
the  epipodia  are  fused  so  as  to  form  a  complete  tubulat  siphon 


(fie-  a 


ie  forefoot  carry  so 


Fig.  15.— Sepia  agchuHt.  L.,  about  ! 
dead.  The  long  prehensile  armi  being  wit 


icd  during  life  when 


to  long  pt 


disposed  upon  them  in  rows,  not  tentacles  (see  figs.  15,  14). 
There  is  a  single  pair  of  typical  ctenidia  (Eg.  15)  acting  as  gills 
(hence  Dibranchiata],  and  a  single  pait  ol  renal  organs,  opening 
by  apertures  right  and  left  of  the  median  anus  (fig.  )j,  r)  and  by 
similar  internal  pores  into  the  pericardial  chamber,  which  conse- 
quently does  not  open  directly  to  the  surface  as  in  Nautilus. 
The  oviducts  are  sometimes  paired  right  and  left  (Oetopoda, 
Oigopsida),  sometimes  that  of  one  side  only  to  developed  (Myop- 
aida).    The  sperm-duct  a  always  single  eicept,  according  to 

A  plaie-like  shell  is  developed  in  a  closed  sac  formed  by  the 
mantle  (figs.  10, 11),  etcepl  in  the  Oetopoda,  which  have  none, 
and  in  Spirilla  (fig.  17,  D>  and  the  extinct  BtltmmlUae,  Ac, 
which  have  a  smalt  chambered  shell  resembling  that  of  Nautilus 
wifh  or  without  the  addition  of  plate-like  and  cylindrical  acces- 
sary developments  (fig.  17,  A,  C,  fig.  to). 

The  pair  of  cephalic  eyes  are  highly -developed  vesicles  with  a 


id-folds,-    the  ve 
it  that  of  Nautilus  (fig.  34). 
cephalic  olfactory  organs  ar 


F10.17.— Internal  Shells  of  Cep! 
i,  and    A   ConaUuAis  d-piiit 
ndaty  the  Neocomian  of  France), 

lirely    B,  Shell  Sepia  orHrniaua.  Fir.  ( 


cover  the  shell  and  meet 
or  luse  together  the  shell 

and  internally,  and  is 

C,  Shell  of  Spvulinstr*  Bitlo'iii.  d'Orb. 
(iron  the  Miocene  of  Turin).     The 

se«ion' he"l«mberea  shell  and  the 
laminated  "  goard  lh  deposited  upon 

hough  it  remains  always 
ernal  to  the  epidermis, 
hal  of  the  body,  so  th 

D,  Shell  of  Spinla  tanis,  Cray  (New 
Zealand). 

This  process  is  generally  accompanied 
sue  of  the  shell  in  comparison  with 
t  Ihe  relations  of  the  two  are  grado- 
outgrows  its  house  and  instead  of  the 
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impossible  I 

<•    sumcof  the  laleT 

Auimonoids  the  shell 


.   18)   is  coilec 
ewhal  like  that  oi 


body.    Like  th 
Nautilus  it  is  divided 

by  septa  and  traversed 
by  1  siphunde. 


SJEL. 


mantle  grow  up  over  the 

dona]  and  ventral  surfaces, 
next  modification  in  the 

ondary  deposits  of  ealcai 


pouted  oa  the  posterior  part  oE  (he 
on  (final  shell,  whether  coiled  or  straight, 
and  these  layers  form  a  conical  mass, 
which  may  attain  great  thickness.  A 
somewhat  coiled  shell  with  such  a 
deposit  is  seen  in  Sfirulirnlra  (fig. 
17,Q  of  Ibe  Miocene.  In  the  neii 
'    st.ige  of  modification  secondary  secre- 

projeclion  of  the  dorsal  lip  of 

developed  in  the  belemnites 
(fig.  19).  Thus  in  these  modi' 
ficd  shells  lime  parti  are  to 
be  distinguished:  the  original 
septate  shell,  which  has  been 
called  the  phragmacone;  the 
posterior  conical  deposit,  called 
the  rostrum  or  guard;  and  the 
anterior  somewhat  flat  projec- 
tion, called  the  proostracum. 
In  the  living  DibranchiaU 
other  than  5fnh  the  phrag- 


(fig.  it)  and  Scpiolidat.  Lastly,  in  the  Octopoda  the  shell  is 
represented  only  by  small  cnitinoiia  rudiment*  to  which  the 
retractor  muscles  of  the  head  and  funnel  art  attached;  these  art 
paired  in  Octopus,  unpaired  in  other  cases  as  in  iirrkolmMs. 


ao— The  calcareous  internal  shell  ol  Stpia  eJieiWalii,  the  t 
cuttle-bone.     1,  Lateral  eapansion;   4,  anterior  canctllau 

Fir,,  at, — The  horny  inlcmal  shell  i.r  hU[1hj>,  ur  pen  of  Ldj'go. 

early  appearance  of  the  sac  of  the  mantle  in   *-hii 


the  MoUuscan 
the  fact  that  it 


n  figs.  3J,    36.      Its  form 


itary.     The 
Fio.  10.— Diajram  of  shell  of  Stpia  (fig.  io)  consisls 


tj,  "guard.1 


the  phragmacone,  and  the  p. 

rostrum.    In  the  Oiiopsitta  1 
shell  is  represented  hy  a  p 


-The  Argonaut  in  life.  (After  Lacaie-Duthiers.)  TV.  Float; 
or  arms:  or.p,  posterior  arms;  V.  the  expanded  portioned  them, 
theiaili;    jfthebealt;    C,  the  shell:  Z&.  the  funnel. 
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homologous 

Had,  Foe 


with  (be  11  uc  shell  in  other  cua; 
■ted  by  the  expanded  irms.ol  thi 
Applied  to  it  on  either  side  (fig-  3 
SI,  ManlU  anA  MaHOi-aafily.—U  w 


termed  the  first  pi 
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arim  homy  haeki:   i 


Inl 


of*w&*ol,?oyWE* 

i   is   only   ejected   f 


gated  (figs.  I  J.  16).     In  Stjria,  Stfiela 
-->*> — L  of  these  long  arms  is 

impiclcly 


■jtiip,  .hej 


ol  Onynt.Wri.lilr!  ([[Dm  Owen). 
•>,  Neck.  a,  Eve. 

1,   The  eight  short  arms. 


Biickers  it  e,  end  with  a 
double  row  of  kookt  be- 
yond  at/.  Tke  temporary 

conjunction   Ol   the  arms 

by  means  ..r  the  .tickers 


Flo.  34.— Mile  ol  Orv- 
showing  the  hcctacotylised 


right   side   bectocoty- 

I,  The   apical    HC   of   the 
hcctoeorylized  arm. 


ArKc'dr«d  I* 


ueker.  arc  placed  on  I 


•tsSs 


ioua  species  ol  CarrVofnfm 

utomrttcd  epithelial  filanie 
?  lore-foot,   with  its  ippai 

erin  of  arms  in  the  Oetopo 
.be  Dibnocbiat 


their 


Fin.  is.— View  of  the  p 
obtained  by  cutting  kJngitur 

fig.  4.     (From  CcgenbaiirO 

C.  The  bead. 

/.  The  _  mid-foot    or    si. 

R,  The  glandular  tissue  01   ins 

open  (sec  «g.  »).  m.  Ml 

P,  P.  The   lateral    fin.   ol    the  w 

Br,  Trie  single  |.air  ol  branchiae  id 

a.  The   anus— Immediately     r,  Rer 
below  it  it  the  opening  of  ai 

the  ink-bag.  •■la,  B 

''       aiphpn^o" receive1  <■"    the      r...V,'r 


bund  in 

(,  The  un«  genital  papilla 

IvcoT  the  siphon  (possibly 

ifsc^larT"han7  connected 
ith  the  lore-foot  and 
.id-foot     ^  (siphon)      and 

'""  ft- 1     ""™*" 


J&B& 


slituting  the  "  pauial  hinge  t.  Ink-bag." 
modilied  in  connexion  with  the  reproductive  function,  and  is  called 
the"  hcctocolylizcdarm."  This  name  is  derived  from  the  condition 
assumed  by  the  arm  in  those  cases  in  which  its  modification  is 
carried  out  10  the  greatest  extent.  These  cases  arc  Ihcae  of  tbe 
Oclopods  .4  rgoriajcta  ar»  and  (kytkoi  calenidala  (fig.  14),  In  the 
males  of  these  the  third  arm  (on  (be  Jell  side  in  Argettoula,  on  the 
right  side  in  (fcyffcf)  is  lound  before  the  breeding  season  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  globular  uc  of  integument.  This  sac  bursts,  and  front 
it  issues  an  arm  larger  than  its  neighbours,  having  a  small  sac  at 
its  extremity  in  Otytkol  (fig.  H.  x).  from  which  subsequently  a  long 

filament  issue*.     Before  copulation  the  male  charges  th: :-L 

the  spermatophorn  or  packets  of  spermatozr-  — 


,"K! 


?A&jSy! 
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heetocoty- 
ad    Oeytkoi 

«' the  third 
fourth  Idt 
Mirth  right 

UJ.>,'thf 
c4e  earth: 
mntyUBd 

lilly,  it  ia 
lifted  in  lh- 


fa'rZV  ^rioSri!T80cUr,a^ond 
thie  drawing  ia  intended  to  be  com| 

a,  Shell  (here   enclosed   by   a    . 

growth  of  the  mantle). 

b,  The    nuchal  plate   [hen  a    - 

i,    (Taerelerence  b'neahouldbe    i 

<f,  The  reflected  portion  of  the  1 
man  lie- skirt  fonninf  the  ( 
hc  "which     endoeca      the    1 

r.    The  inferior  martin  of  the    1 

mantle-akirt  (mouth  of  the  , 
pallial  chamber). 

/,     The  pallial  chamber.  1 

«,    The  valve  ol  the  siphon. 
m.  The  two  upper  lobes  of  the     i 
fore-loot.  [the    are.     , 

m  ,     The   long  prehenaue  arma  of     1 
dotsally  along  the  whole  of  (heir  a! 


The  fifth  orlowennoK 

of  the  fore-foot. 
The  third  lobe  of  the 
The  buccal  membrar 
The  upper  beak  or  jt 
The  lower  beak  or  ia 
Ths  lingual  nl 

,      The  nerve-collar. 

The  crop, 
r,    The  gixiard- 
.      The  anus. 

The  left  ctenldinm  or  (ill 

it,    l/eiitrfcie  of  the  heart. 
■.»,  Afferent  branchial  vceael. 

a.  LefT  """'""""" 


ranevencfy  folded,  and  tli 


EX 


'by  thnucal  rei 

gh  the  funnel.  In  Dreapo 

. —   on  each  aide  a  eartilagSn. 

corresponding  deprersion  on  the 
■'---"  — Jledthe     resisting  a  ptfl  re 

ntle  and  funnel  Ernwr  o 


m  [bough  the  water. 


i«"iw"i  Ofi*i  — Iii  certain  Ohjopald*  IMng  in  deep  water. 
u.  eTirJaHralali,  CaUflrxMu,  Hiaitfiii,  PlrrrrvMralair.  the  surfam 
of  the  shin  beats  photoaenoue  organs  directed  toward!  the  o-al 
extremity.  Anatomically 't  hem  consist  of  a  deeper  photogeno™ 
law  and  a  mora  superficial  refractliag  layer.  In  aome  caaea,  t.t 
PUrytiolnUiu,  they  occur  even  within  the  mantle-cavity. 

Pin.— IntueiMjooeyoftheDeeapiidaandinthe  Cinkalnaliiam, 
tba  mantle  ia  produced  into  lateral  aymiDetrical  expansions  which 
have  the  function  al  fine.  They  originate  at  I  be  aboral  exrreroitt 
where  they  remain  in  Spirtla  (fig.  iB).  In  moat  other  Qigopaida  they 
■re  terminal,  bat  more  dorsal  than  ventral*  e.g.  Leiizopiis  (fig.  16), 
and  there  may  be  two  on  each  ride,  aa  in  Grimaldilc*tkii.  In  other 
caaea  they  extend  laterally  along  •  greater  length  of  the  body,  aa  ia 
■Sepia  (fig.  IS)-  In  Claujmtyx  they  have  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  the  hoi  of  fishes,  romiatiag  of  a  thin  membrane  supported  by  a 

Cn/BuMljeAwM.-  -Tiiea*  an  characteristic  of  the  Dibranchiata. 
apparently  absent  ia  Nautilus.  They  are  originally  tingle  cella  of 
ectodermfc  origin  which  sink  below  the  epidermia  and  become  con- 
■       "  '■""  aingle  but 


pouchea  in  the  mantle. 

AiimnUry  Tut.— The  principal  differ- 
encea  from  Nmtiilfi  are  the  following; — 
the  maiidililei  are  aimllar  in  shape,  but  are 
chitinoua,  not  calcined.  In  the  radula  there  ' 
are  three  teeth  on  each  aide  of  the  median  ' 


which  the  radula 


y    canal    of    Leiige 
'l<Ta  Th™  'buccal 


Jisappeared. 
-called  tongu 


1  the  ao-called  tongue. 


atomach 

opened  longitude 

Protte     paaaed 


The  ink-sac,  absent  In  JToWflini,  la  a  rectal  caacnm  developed  from 
in  clonal  wall.  It  ia  present  In  all  Dibranchiaia  except  Otlsfmt 
urilicMi.O.  piualtrMMiad  Cirrlmlnllai.  It  conarata  ol  a  deepei  part 
or  gland  proper  and  a  lrservoir.  It  eatendi  tn  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  In  Stpin.  but  In  OcUpaia  ia  usually  embedded 
in  the  aurface  of  tbe  liver.  The  pigment  ol  the  secretion  la  melanin, 
and  in  function  ia  to  produce  a  dense  opacity  to  Ibe  water,  which 

VainJar  Syrnm  (fig.  J8).  -  -The  ventride-lres  In  the  perksrdial 
cavity,  except  in  Octopoda  when  thia  cavity  la  much  reduced.  The 

auricles,  or*  pair,  en  cesrtrectiT '-■■■■   " ' L'~' 

vessels.    The  heart  given  ofl  ai 
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FIO.  aS. — Circulatory  n'ti  Btmo 
la  lit,  after  Job. 
or.    Branchiae  (ctenidia),  n 

t,     Ventricle  cJ  the  heart. 
a.     Anterior  artery  (flotta) . 


■in  erf  Sipia  (from  Gegtu- 

Iffcrent  branchial  vtmli 

:,   Fwtert'Dr'MMnF"         '  «*.  AMotninaf  veina.         [age* 

,     The  right  and  left  auriclea  I.     B ranch lal-hearts Slid append- 

(enlargciDentaoflheeficrerit  n, »,  Glandular  substance  of  the 

branchial  veins*,  nephridia  developed  on  the 

',    Efferent  branchial  vein  on  will  ol  Ihe  great  iwi ion 

the   Iree   face  of   the  (ill-  their  way  to  thcgilla.     The 

allial  and  An  abdominal  vein.     Each  of  these  afferent  branchial 
inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  *  renal  organ  and  B  covered  «- 


the  "  kidney  "  (fig.  29).     Each  aflcr 


_..  supposed  to  have  their  upper  mill . 
Vena  cava,  [of  the  name.     »f,     Eton-Del 

c,  Right  descending  ' — ■- 

:,   Lift    deior-"— 
ofthesar 


r.p4.  Bight  pallial  vein. 
.-(...,  Left  palaal  vein, 
i-l.  Branchial  heart. 
a.  Appendage  of  the  •am* 

c-s.  Capsule  of  the  branch. 

heart. 


ol  the 

right  nephridial  sue. 
Reno-pericardjal  orifice  plac- 
ing the  Icl  t  renal  aac  or 
iKphrldiuiu  in  comrciini- 


contractile,  branchial  heart,  .which  la  provided  with  a  glandular 
appendage.  The  latter  corresponds  to  the  glandular  auuna  which 
are  attached  to  the  afferent  branchial  veitia  in  rrnnluiu,  aad  to  the 
pericardial  flanda  of  other  Molluscs. 

Cattom.-^The  coelom  fonnaa  Luge  aac  with  a  coustricrioo  between 


but.  The  buccal  mast. 
prd.  Pedal  ganglion. 
opt.  Optic  ganglion. 
erf.  Cerebral  ganglion. 
pi,  Pleural  gang  W 
riic,  Visceral  ganglion. 


Oesophagus. 

formed  by  pedal,  pleural 
and  viaccral  gangllon-palra. 
traversed  by  a  blood-vt 


other  cuea  the  eggi  are  stir-      Fin.    31.— Lateral 
rounded  by  a  tnugh  gelatinous  nervous  centres  and  _ 
elaiaicmaterial  secreted  bythe  right  aide  of  Odotvi  n 
nidamental  gland*.  a  drawing  by  A,  G.  BoUin 

The  vu  deferens  ia  at  first  fig.      Buccal  ganglion, 
narrow  and  convoluted,  then  or.     Cerebral  ganglion, 
dilate*  into  a  veakula  semio-  ptd,    Pedal  ganglion. 
,,!«  a.  th,  end  of  which  la  a  *J,      Pleural  a  ndriit., vis 
glandular  diverticulum  -"-" 
the  prostate.   By  (he  n 

Dphorea  are  formed.     These  nerve  to  the  pleural  ■ 

have   a    atructure   aimilar   to  n.ptrr,  The  rieht  visceral  w 

.....  .,  "-naff,  [ts   (probably)  o 


Octonada  m 
la™"™1! 


■njrth.   Bei 


Beyond  the  n.br, 


SlSSE 
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of  these  parts  in  the  Dibtanchiata.  The  ganglia  are  more  distinctly 
■woUett  than  in  Na*lil*s.  In  Oclapui  an  mlra- buccal  ganglion-pair 
■nt  present,  corresponding  to  the  buccal  ganglion-pair  of  Gastropoda, 
til  Decapoda  a  aupra-bucca!  ganglion-pair  connected  with  these 
in  also  developed.  Instead  of  the  numerous  radiating  pallial  nerves 
ot  Nautilus,  we  have  in  the  Dibranchiata  on  each  aide  (right  and  left) 
a  large  pleural  nerve  passing  from  the  .pleural  portion  of  the  pleuro- 

ganglion.  From  each  stellate  ganglion  nerves  radiate  to  supply  the 
powerful  muscles  of  the  mantleelort.  The  two  stellate  ganglia  are 
connected,  except  in  ScfMa,  by  a  transverse  supra-oeaophageal 
comminute,  which  represents  the  pallial  corda  united  by  a  com- 
miaaure  above  the  intestine  in  Amphineura.  The  nerves  from  the 
visceral  portion  of  the  pleura-visceral  ganglion  have  the  same  courae 
as  in  Nautilus,  but  no  otph  radial  papilla  ia  present-  An  enteric  nervous 
system  ia  richly  developed  in  t be  "Dibranchiata,  connected  with  the 
somatic  nervous  centra  through  the  buccal  ganglia,  aa  in  the  Arthro- 
poda  through  the  stomato- gastric  ganglia,  and  anastomosing  with 
deep  branches  of  the  visceral  nerves  of  the  viscero-pleural  ganglion- 
pair-    It  has  been  especially  described  by  A.  Hancock  in  Oibsoio- 

delected  gastric  ganglion.  ,.„.,,. 

In  the  Dibranchiate  division"  of  the  Cephalopoda  the  greaTcat 
elaboration  of  the  dioptric  apparatua  of  the  eye  ia  attained,  so  that 


ia  (Myopsid). 


ntal  section  of  the  eye  of  Sipia  ■ 
■m  Cegennanr,  after  Henscn.) 

JtJC  1 Cephalic  cartilages  (see  fig.  S).  «,     Optic  nerve. 

C,  Cornea  (closed),  to.   Optic  ganglion. 

L.  Lens.  d.  Ciliary  body.       *  and  1'.  Capsular  cartilage. 

Ri,  Internal  layerof  the  retina.  H,    Cardiac"  J'L-  :^ 

Rt,  External  layer  ol  the  ret  in  

p.   Figment  between  these. 


leMollu:. 


.    The  st 


artilage  of  the  ii 
fhite  body. 

70  lines  of  development 


nis^e'retinao! 


section  in  fig.  14.C.ai 

3V.   The  open  sac  which  lorms  the  retina  ol  the  young  Di! 

enitive  optic  vesicle  (fit.  jy,  A,  pKj.  Thr  l.mformsasastruclure- 
growtb.  secreted  byboth  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  of 
the  front  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  [fig.  17,  B.  0.  The  integument 
■round  the  primitive  optic  vesicle  which  has  sunk  below  the  surface 
now  rises  up  and  lorms  firstly  nearest  the  axis  of  the  eye  ihe  iridian 
folds  [if  in  B,  fig.  31;   i*  in  Eg.  1J;   fr  in  fig.  14),  and  then  secondly 

the  iridian  [olds  and  the  axis  of  the  primitive  vesicle  (fig.  33.  CI. 
This  covering  ia  transparent,  and  ia  the  cornea.  In  the  oceanic 
Dccapoda  the  cornea  does  not  completely  close,  but  leaves  a  central 
aperture  traversed  hy  the  optic  axis.  These  farms  are  termed 
Oigopsidao  by  C.  d'Orbigny,  whilst  the  Dccapoda  with  closed  cornea 
■re  termed  Myopsidae.    In  the  Oclopoda  the  cornea  is  closed,  and 

the  cornea  presents  1  free  circular  margin,  and  can  be  drawn  over 
the  surface  of  the  comet  by  a  sphincter  muscle.  It  thus  acts  at  an 
adjustable  diaphragm,  exactly  similar  in  movement  to  the  iris  ol 
Vertebrates.  Stein  and  allied  Decapods  have  a  horiiontal  lower 
eyelid,  that  ia  to  say.  only  one-hail  ol  the  sphincter  -like  fold  ol 


in  the  cranial  cartilage.  The  cavity  of  ea 
blind  process  which  is  the  remnant  ol  tl 
the  vesicle  with  the  external  surface.    T 

the  vesicle  forming  a 


The  Cephalopoda  appear  to  be  the  only  Invertebrates  in  which 
he  egg  is  mesoblastic  and  telolccithal  like  that  ol  Vertebrata.     This 

n  tffSTCw£l,<fS  has  been  chiefly  (tudUrf^ng-  3SJ?  tl* 


surface  ol  the  yolk.  The  regie 
of  the  ectoderm,  and  the  U; 
membrane.  This  process  mu 
first  stage  of  invaginat 


LUclci.    Later  on  the  same  anal  edge 
-m  also  originates  at  the  anal  aide  of 


After  tbe  mesoderm  is  thus  established,  a  little  vesicle  lying  upon 
and  open  to  the  yolk  is  formed  from  the  endoderm.  and  this  vesicle 
ultimately  gives  rise  10  the  st '     '         ■"'        '  ■'     - 

the  intestine.    The  buccal  nun 


esophagus  arist 


Molluscs-  Its  borders  grow  inwards  and  approach  each  other  to  form 
the  she!  I -sac.  E.  Hay  La  nkester  showed  that  in  jlriniu*la  and  other 
Oclopods  the  shell-sac  disappears  belore  it  is  closed  up,  but  in  other 
forms  except  Spintfo  it  closes  completely  and  the  shell  develops 
within  it.  The  lateral  and  posterior  borders  of  the  embryo  form  the 
Foot,  and  these  borders  grow  out  into  tenor  eight  lobes  which  become 
thenrfhs.  and  which  at  first,  as  seen  in  fig.  35  (8).  are  entirely  posterior 
to  the  mouth.  Development  actually  shows  the  anterior  arms 
gradually  growing  round   the  mouth  and  uniting  in   front  of  it- 
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FlO.  JJ- — Development  of  Aoli(r>. 


wfikh  the  layer  of  clcav- 


(Iha'dcdj 


■MsT  ao,  tie  ■" 


fcss 


J.  Later  stage,  lit  limit  a  now 

little  of  the  rjg-surface  (i) 
unendowed.  AS  rvn  (i) 
mouth  S)  and  mantle-sac  (»] 
have  appeared  - 
4.  Later  stage,  anterior  surface, 
the  embryo  ia  becoming 
nipped  off   Iron    the    yolk- 

j.  View  of  an  embryo  similar  to 


B.  View  of  the  a 


.esters  111  (j)  to  <o):-o, 
Eni  of  the  mantle ;  &.  1 
vegiriation  to  form  the 
■■-<■—  •■■  •y"-  d,  the  eye; 
>;  A'.*.  "J.  the 

eftla^E 

nal  area  occupied  by  yolk 

*.  ant  rudiment  of  the  epi- 
podra    (paired   riders  which 

funnel):    I,  sac  of  the  radula 
or      lingual      ribbon;      m, 

the   gill*   (paired  ctenidis); 

■  of  the  ^rface 


•  beTng" 


....  in    is),   the 

mantle-skirt  commencing  to 
be  railed  up  around  the  area 
of  the  shelf-sac.  In  5)  m 
points  to  the  middle  cell- 
Uyer  of  the  embryo,   rp   to 


lions  of  1 1 


prolifera- 

Earmed,  which  In  the  adult  become  the 
inding  the  optic  ganglion.  These  u 


vestiges  of  lateral  cerebral  lobca  which  dcgei 

as -a  symmetrical  pair  of  apace* 


id  left  of  th 


The  gonad  develops  from 

Pkyiomy  dud  CUmifcaUox- — The  order  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders, Decapoda  and  Oetopoda,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 

than  the  Octopocla.  the  body  being  usually  provided  with  fins,  la 
the  former  also  there  is  generally  an  internal  shell  of  considerable 
sire,  often  calcified,  while  in  the  Dclopoda  only  the  merest  vestiges 
of  a  shell  remain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Oetopoda  were 
derived  from  the  Decapods,  although  from  the  absence  of  skeletal 


s  of  Octopods  as 
dmcot  entirely  J 
lown.  Palo,-  ■ 
w.  however.  1 
n  in  the  Cre-    1 


r^ocene.  The  De- 
capoda ate  abund- 
antly repreaented  in 
the  Secondary  ftp 


FlO.  36.— Section  throt 
embryo  of  Lottie  aL — *— 


%,"• 


shell  (fig. 

conical      phragma- 

cone  covered  posteriorly  by  a  very  thi 

books,  anil  of  the  ink-sac.  hav 
appear  first  in  the  Upper  Tria 
in  the  Jurassic  rocks,  and  are  r 


yolk. 

'^rroT  p.  *'.-!^*'..h 

recognized.    The  Bttrmnitidae 


the  typical  e> 


BeUmKtlidae,  and  many  of  the 

appear  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretacct 
contemporaneously,  and  the  latti 
possible  that  the  Stpiidat  arose  sep 


rss 


i>  fact  that  no  fossil  sp 


Spinjaaj 


ut  this  1 

-^Snch  and  of  TncTo 

rntral,  although  in  rr 
ine  ventral  side  is  the  coi 
is  endogsstric  and  the  si 
is  not  completely  enclosec1 
With  regard  to  the  ger 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  e™ 
as  a  pair  of  genital  ducts  in 
Mollusc  was  tir '  - 


x  there  is  no  evideno 


:h  the  view  thst  the  original 


evolutionary  history  behind  it.  and  such  metamerism  as  exists  may 
have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  its  osm  history.  In  the  other 
:tion  the  evidence  Merm  to  prove  thai  the  Dibranrhbla  with 


Lucts  have  been  derived  f rur 
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SliBoaona  t.  DlCArotM.— Foot  pairs  of  ordinary  non.r 
arms  which  are  shorter  than  the  body,  and  one  pair  of  le 
arms,  situated  between  the  third  and  fourth  normal  arms 
■  '   — J'le  within  special  pouches-    Suckers  pedu 


I  genera  and  Spifiilo,  shell 


1.  O.,oeriao.,-A 
nuns  in  thefc.-naft     ' 

actcrucd  by  the  an 


M, 


t 


FlG.  37.— Right  and  left  sections  through  embryo!  of  £oJi(0. 
(After  Lankeater.) 
.     Same  stage  as  fig.  35  (4>-  ing  aa  an  invagination  c 

.      Same  stage  as  fig.  35  (8)  :  the  outer  eds -Ujcr 


ym.    Deep  cell-layer  of  fusiform  chamber  still  o| 

cells  (yolk- membrane).  it,       I ridca refolds, 

wg.     Optic  nerve-ganglion.  C,      The  prlmtthn  tip 

of,      Otocyal.  '-*- '••" 

■t,    The  "  white  body  "  of  the 


leek)  ditected  bockwi 


Fam.  j. 'BaftmnftiAv.  E 
siphuncle,  prolonged  do 

Fam.  4.  Bdapliridu.  E 
well  developed,  phragm 
small,     Belo/Plmj.Eocen 


primitive  invagination 

a.  seen  in  Sg.  JJ  (5)  and 

(6). 

genera,  except  SeiraJd,  the 
.  shell  with  well-developed 

j-ajrrtoljWii'j.  Trias.   rWam. 
phragnucone  with  widely 


J.  SfriruHJai,    Dorsal  and  vt 


Spirilla,  three  living  species  known. 


Fam.  6.  OmmatosSrtbkittat.     Shell  internal  ar 
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i«"  ■■"■»  ueiiLKHiaoe  rings-  Qrnmatoitrtpitl.  fins 
mple  and  rhomboidal,  British.  CUnofmyi,  fina 
as  long  ai  the  body;  BalAylcaMu,  fins  terminal, 
ry ;  tentacular  anus,  filiform  j  abyssal.  Rkyndio- 
racular  arms  united  to  form  a  beak-shaped  appendage - 
enr*is.  Tratkcleliulkis.  irnnfiim  il  II  lift  aliil  1  this 
at  of  Cephalopoda,  reaching  60  ft.  in  length  including 

it's;     fins""'"'"'      "'"""*"""' 


Cephalopoda. 

Zealand). 

incottka 

the  Greenland  coast). 


Eight  normal  arms,  very  short:     eyes 

.all  am!  terminal.     CratuhL,  Ih.Iv  rim.  1, 
farme  short,  fina  entirely  aboral.  ioJitoiuii. 


.nly^ve^f^ir^ale.  *  ln^aUheu'' 
Fam.'  1.  Stpiidae.     Body  wide  and  Bat 


■sss. 


CEPHEUS— CERAM 


.  1.  SipaUOat.     Body,  short,  r, 


— le  doraally. 

Briiiih.  ftaiio.head  not  united  to  mantle.  British.  Sulnuulltii 
and  IntoailllU.  without  (toll.     HttertteUkii.     Enprymi - 
"'       i.  I&iQitpiidai.    Body  elongatcc"    -:-L   -   ' 
■-'   LUaWtK.t. 


alSns;  internal  shell  al 


Fam.  .4 


Fam. 


Undo. 


Sody  elonyH 

[ip.  fins  triangular,  nborai.  British.    Stpi->- 
'ine  along  whole  of  body-length. 

nave  been  placed  Dear  Laiigo: — 

,.  — .    .. _.._   Gamikii.    Lisa;   WfauTilnrtHr, 

Cretaceoui:  Ptttimeulkii,  Jt 


Sitbokdbk  i.  Octopoda.— Only  lour  pain  of  arm*,  all  similar 
and  longer  than  the  body.    Body  than  and  rounded  aborally. 


— PabutOopus  Nab°Ui,  the  oldest  O 


of  Lebanon.    (Alu 


lopod  known.     Fro 


■  Lands. 
Tribe 


Ltiailoita. — No  radula.  Arms  united  b 
RKitiDnw,  Finaonsidei  of  body. 
Fam.  OrrkcUmliadae.  Tentacular  ntamenti  on  i 
the  eucken.  Cu-iloleulliii,  pallial  ui  prominer 
pelagic.  OfalrtWtullii.  body  Battened,  with  m 
in.  Vampyralerlkis.loiK&ni.  Palocorttipui.lom 
Tribe  I.  r™<*7f/OJ>0,  -  Radula  present.  No  fins. 
Fam.  I.  A npkilriluLii.  Anna  united  by  memt 
attached  lo  mantle,  dividim   the  pallial  apem 


CEPHECS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  (atfal 
(o.i.) ,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
mentioned  by  Eudoius  (4th  century  B.C.)  and  Aiatm  (3rd 
century  B.C.).  Ptolemy  catalogued  13  stars  in  Ibis  ooDSIcllatiou, 
Tycho  it,  and  Heveliw  si.  The  moat  interesting  star  in  it  a 
i  CrpUi,  a  remarkable  double  star,  the  brighter  component  of 
which  ii  a  abort  period  variable  (537  days),  with  a  range  in 
magnitude  of  3-7  to  4-0;  it  a  atao  a  spectroscopic  binary. 

CEPH1MDOTUS,  the  name  of  the  father  and  of  the  SOB  of 
Praxiteles,  both  sculptors  lite  himself.  The  former  must  have 
flourished  about  400  B.C.  A  noted  work  of  his  was  Peace  bearing 
the  infant  Wealth,  of  which  a  copy  exiata  at  Munich.    Peace  is  a 


Wealth  is 


'  Hen 


carrying 


pc; the  c 
.like  his  ! 


He  made  certain 
in  370  B.C.    Of  the. 


stat  ues  for  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  fo 

remains;  he  was  a  prolific  sculptor  of  the  tatter  pan  of  the  alls 

orator  Lycurgus,  and  others  (sec  J.  Overbed,  Antikc  Schrijt- 
JauflW,  P.  >SS)- 

CEBAM  (5u-4R(),  au  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the 
Molucca  group,  lying  about  3°  S-,  and  between  117°  45' and  iji" 
E.  Its  length  is  a  little  over  100  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  about 
jo  m.,  and  ill  area,  including  neighbouring  islets,  6611  »q.  m. 
"      ■    ~     id  and  Little  Cetaro  or 


istrative 


d  by  II 


ccting  the  two  par 
leight  of  only  460  to 


Amboyna.    In  the  easten 


and,  f 


ing  to  nearly  earn  ft. 

oft.  The  chief  rivera 
vigabte  only  for  a  few 
The  rainfall  is  very  heavy, 
1)  on  the  south  coast.  On  the 
Warn  are  accessible  for  small 
consisting  chiefly  of  eruptive 
s  similar  to  that  of  northern 
the  prevailing  rod  is  crystal- 
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perished  in  the  earthquake  of  1809.  A  large  part  of  the  interior  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  and  except  along  the  coast  the  popu- 
lation is  scanty.  For  the  naturalist  Cerara  is  without  much 
interest,  lacking  characteristic  species  or  abundance  of  specimens. 
The  Bandancse  pay  occasional  visits  to  shoot  bears  and  deer; 
there  arc  numbers  of  wild  goats  and  cattle;  and  among  birds  are 
mentioned  cassowaries,  cockatoos,  birds  of  paradise,  and  the 
swallows  that  furnish  edible  nests.  A  large  number  of  fish  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  rivers;  and  as  early  as  i860  no  fewer 
than  2 1 3  species  were  described.  The  most  valuable  timber  tree 
is  the  iron-wood.  Rice,  maize,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane  and  a 
variety  of  fruits  are  grown;  and  some  tobacco  is  exported  to 
Europe;  but  by  far  the  most  important  production  is  the  sago 
palm,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  swampy  districts,  especially 
of  Eastern  Ceram,  and  furnishes  a  vast  supply  of  food,  not  only 
to  Ceram  itself,  but  to  other  islands  to  the  east.  The  Dutch 
have  established  cocoa  and  coffee  plantations  at  various  points. 
The  coast -villages  are  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Malay  popula- 
tion, Buginese,  Macassars,  Balinese  and  other  races  of  the 
archipelago.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  the  aborigines,  a  people 
of  Papuan  stock.  They  are  savages  and  head-hunters.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  hampered  by  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  secret  society  called  the  Kakian  Union,  to  which 
pagans,  Mahommedans  and  Christians  indiscriminately  attached 
themselves;  and  it  has  several  times  cost  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties considerable  efforts  to  frustrate  their  machinations  (see 
Tijdschrift  van  Ned  Ind.f  fifth  year).  The  total  population  is 
estimated  at  100,000,  including  12,000  Christians  and  x 6,000 
Mahommedans.  The  chief  settlements  are  Savai  at  the  north 
and  Elpaputeh  at  the  south  end  of  the  isthmus  of  Taruno. 
There  was  a  Dutch  fort  at  Kambello,  on  the  west  side  of  Little 
Ceram,  as  early  as  1646. 

CERAMICS,  or  K£RAiacs(Gr.«rtpcuu«, earthenware),  a  general 
term  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  pottery.  It  is  adopted  for  this 
purpose  both  in  French  (cir  antique)  and  in  German  {Keramik) ,  and 
thus  has  its  convenience  in  English  as  representing  an  inter- 
national form  of  description  for  a  study  which  owes  much  to  the 
art  experts  of  all  nations,  though  "  ceramic  "  and  "  ceramics  " 
do  not  appear  in  English  as  technical  terms  till  the  middle  of  the 
toth  century. 

The  word  "  pottery  n  (Fr.  potent)  in  its  widest  sense  includes 
all  objects  fashioned  from  clay  and  then  hardened  by  fire,  though 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  restrict  the  word  to  the  commoner 
articles  of  this  great  class  and  to  apply  the  word  "porcelain"  to 
all  the  finer  varieties.  This  tendency  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  is 
founded  on  a  misconception;  the  word  "  porcelain  "  should  only 
be  applied  to  certain  well-marked  varieties  of  pottery.  The  very 
existence  of  pottery  is  dependent  on  two  important  natural 
properties  of  that  great  and  widespread  group  of  rocky  or  earthy 
substances  known  as  clays,  viz.  the  property  of  plasticity  (the 
power  of  being  readily  kneaded  or  moulded  while  moist),  and 
the  property  of  being  converted  when  fired  into  one  of  the  most 
indestructible  of  ordinary  things. 

The  clays  form  such  an  important  group  of  mineral  substances 
that  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  article  Clay  for  an  account  of 
their  occurrence,  composition  and  properties.  In  this  article  we 
shall  only  deal  with  the  various  clays  as  they  have  affected  the 
problems  of  the  potter  throughout  the  ages.  The  clays  found  on 
or  close  to  the  earth's  surface  are  so  varied  in  composition  and 
properties  that  we  may  see  in  them  one  of  the  vital  factors  that 
has  determined  the  nature  of  the  pottery  of  different  countries 
and  different  peoples.  They  vary  in  plasticity,  and  in  the  hard- 
ness, colour  and  texture  of  the  fired  product,  through  an  astonish- 
ingly wide  range.  To-day  the  fine,  plastic,  white-burning  clays  of 
the  south  of  England  are  carried  all  over  Europe  and  America 
for  the  fabrication  of  modern  wares,  but  that  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  has  only  been  attained  in  recent  times.  Even  down  to 
the  18th  century,  the  potters  of  every  country  could  only  use  on 
an  extensive  scale  the  clays  of  their  own  immediate  district,  and 
the  influence  of  this  controlling  factor  on  the  pottery  of  bygone 
centuries  has  never  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves.1 

1  The  archaeologist  is  frequently  puzzled  as  to  the  place  of  origin 


General  Evolution  of  Pottery. — The  primitive  races  of  mankind, 
whether  of  remote  ages  or  of  to-day,  took  perforce  such  clay  as 
they  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  by  some  river-bed,  and 
with  the  rudimentary  preparation  of  spreading  it  out  on  a  stone 
slab  if  necessary  and  picking  out  any  rocky  fragments  of  appreci- 
able size,  then  beating  it  with  the  hands,  with  stones  or  boards,  or 
treading  it  with  the  feet  to  render  it  fairly  uniform  in  consistency, 
proceeded  to  fashion  it  into  such  shapes  as  need  or  fancy  dictated. 
Fired  in  an  open  fire,  or  in  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  potter's 
kiln,  such  pottery  may  be  buff,  drab,  brown  or  red — and  these 
from  imperfect  firing  become  smoked,  grey  or  black.  How  many 
generations  of  men,  of  any  race,  handed  on  their  painfully 
acquired  bits  of  knowledge  before  this  earliest  stage  was  passed, 
we  can  never  know;  but  here  and  there,  where  the  circumstances 
were  favourable  or  the  race  was  quick  of  observation,  we  can 
trace  in  the  work  of  prehistoric  man  in  many  countries  a  gradually 
advancing  skill  based  on  increased  technical  knowledge.  For 
ages  tools  and  methods  remained  of  the  simplest — the  fingers 
for  shaping  or  building  up  vessels,  a  piece  of  mat  or  basket- 
work  for  giving  initial  support  to  a  more  ambitious  vase, — until 
some  original  genius  of  the  tribe  finds  that  by  starting  to  build  up 
his  pot  on  the  flattened  side  of  a  boulder  he  can  turn  his  support 
so -as  to  bring  every  part  in  succession  under  his  hand,  and  lol 
the  potter's  wheel  is  invented — not  brought  down  from  heaven  by 
one  of  the  gods  to  a  favoured  race,  as  the  myths  of  all  the  older 
civilizations  or  barbarisms,  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Greek,  Scythian, 
and  Chinese  have  fabled,  but  born  from  the  brain  and  hand  of 
man  struggling  to  fulfil  his  allotted  task. 

Formerly  every  writer  on  the  history  of  pottery  seemed  to 
imagine  that  the  very  rudest  pottery  must  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Egyptian,  Chinese  or  some  other  distinct  race  from  which 
the  knowledge  radiated  to  all  the  other  races  of  the  prehistoric 
world.  No  conception  could  be  more  erroneous.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  research  has  established  beyond  doubt 
that  wherever  clay  was  found  men  became  potters  of  a  sort,  just 
as  they  became  hunters,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c,  by  sheer  force  of 
need  and  slowly-gathered  tradition.  The  not  yet  exploded  view 
that  Egypt  or  Assyria  was  the  special  cradle  of  this  art,  and  that 
the  pottery  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  directly  descended  from 
such  a  parent  stock,  cannot  survive  in  view  of  the  incontestable 
evidence  that  pottery  was  made  by  the  prehistoric  peoples  of 
what  we  now  call  Greece,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  countries,  long 
before  they  were  aware  that  any  other  peoples  lived  on  the  earth 
than  themselves. 

For  centuries  this  simple  hand-made  pottery  was  hardened  by 
drying  in  the  sun,  so  that  it  would  serve  for  the  storage  of  dried 
grain,  &c,  but  the  increasing  use  of  fire  would  soon  bring  out  the 
amazing  fact  that  a  baked  day  vessel  became  as  hard  as  stone. 
Then,  too,  came  the  knowledge  that  even  in  one  district  all  the 
clays  did  not  fire  to  the  same  colour,  and  colour  decoration  arose, 
in  a  rude  daubing  or  smearing  of  some  clay  or  earth  (a  ruddle  or 
bole  perhaps) ,  which  was  found  to  give  a  bright  red  or  buff  colour 
on  vessels  shaped  in  a  duller-coloured  clay — most  precious  of  all 
were  little  deposits  of  white  clay  which  kept  their  purity  unsullied 
through  the  fire, — and  by  these  primitive  means  the  races  of  the 
dawn  made  their  wares.  On  this  substructure  all  the  pottery 
of  the  last  four  thousand  years  has  been  built,  for  behind  all 
Egyptian,  Greek  or  Chinese  pottery  we  find  the  same  primitive 
foundations. 

We  now  reach  the  beginnings  of  recorded  history,  and  as  the 
great  nations  of  the  past  emerge  from  the  shadows  they  each 
develop  the  potter's  art  in  an  individual  way.  The  Egyptians 
evolve  schemes  of  glowing  colour— brilliant  glazes  fired  on 
objects,  shaped  in  sand  held  together  with  a  little  clay,  or  actually 
carved  from  rocks  or  stones;  the  Greeks  produce  their  marvels 

of  some  example  of  ancient  pottery — was  it  made  in  the  district 
where  it  was  found,  or  had  it  been  imported  from  some  other  centre? 
When  we  possess  a  sufficient  body  of  analytical  data  obtained  by  the 
use  of  one  general  chemical  method,  an  analysis  of  a  fragment  will 
frequently  enable  such  a  question  to  be  answered,  where  now  all  is 
doubt  and  speculation.  But  the  analytical  results  published  hitherto 
are  often  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  tor  such  a  purpose, 
I  the  older  methods  of  shicate  analysis  being  only  approximate. 
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of  plastic  form,  and  then,  excited  by  their  growing  skill  in  metal 
work,  turn  the  plastic  clay  into  imitations  of  metal  forms.  These 
nations  arc  overthrown,  and  the  Romans  spread  some  knowledge 
— only  a  tincture,  it  must  be  confessed— over  all  the  lands  they 
hold  in  fee;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Egypt 
to  the  Wail  of  Hadrian,  they  set  alight  potters'  fires  that  have 
never  since  been  extinguished.  The  Roman  empire  falls,  and 
over  Europe  its  pottery  is  forgotten  along  with  its  greater 
achievements;  yet  still  pottery-making  goes  on  in  a  very  simple 
way,  to  be  slowly  revived  and  modified  once  more  by  the  com- 
munities of  monks,  who,  in  later  centuries,  replace  the  Roman 
legions  as  the  great  civilizing  influence  in  Europe.  Meantime 
Egypt  and  the  nearer  East  continued,  in  a  debased  form,  the 
splendours  of  their  glorious  past,  and  glazed  and  painted  pottery 
was  still  made  by  traditional  methods.  What  part  the  Byzantine 
civilization  and  the  Persians  played  during  this  obscure  time,  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  realize;  but  we  now  know  that  many 
interesting  kinds  of  decorated  pottery  were  made  at  Old  Cairo,  at 
Alexandria,  at  Damascus,  in  Syria,  Anatolia  and  elsewhere  (on 
which  the  later  Moslem  potters  founded  their  glorious  works), 
at  a  time  when  all  over  Europe  crocks  of  simple  red  or  drab  day, 
covered  only  with  green  and  yellow  lead-glazes,  were  the  sole 
evidence  of  die  potter's  skill.  What  the  Arab  conquests  destroyed/ 
and  what  their  breath  quickened  into  life,  we  can  only  guess; 
but  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  with  the  Mahommcdan  con- 
quests there  came  a  time  when  the  potter's  art  of  the  Occident 
reached  its  highest  expression,  and  when  methods  and  knowledge 
hitherto  confined  to  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia  were  spread  from 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France  to  India — even,  it  may  be,  into 
China. 

Meantime,  in  the  farther  East,  the  Chinese — the  greatest  race 
of  potters  the  world  has  ever  seen — were  quietly  gathering 
strength,  until  from  their  glazed,  hard-fired  pottery  there  emerged 
the  marvellous,  white  translucent  porcelain,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  medieval  world. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  15th  century  of  our  era,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  practically  this: — In  European  countries  proper  we 
find  rudely  fashioned  and  decorated  wares  in  which  we  can  trace 
the  slow  development  of  a  native  craft  from  the  superposition 
of  Roman  methods  on  the  primitive  work  of  the  peoples.  The 
vessels  were  mostly  intended  for  use  and  not  for  show;  were 
clumsily  fashioned  of  any  local  clay,  and  if  glazed  at  all  then  only 
with  coarse  lead-glazes,  coloured  yellow  or  green;  in  no  case 
above  the  level  of  workmanship  of  the  travelling  brick-  or  tile- 
maker.  The  finest  expression  of  this  native  style  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Gothic  tile  pavements  of  France,  Germany  and  England, 
where  all  the  colours  are  due  to  the  clays  and  there  is  no  approach 
to  painting.  In  the  Moslem  countries — including  the  greater 
part  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  Egypt  and  the  nearer  East,  probably 
even  to  the  very  centre  of  Asia — pottery  was  being  made  either 
of  whitish  clay  and  sand,  or  of  a  light  reddish  clay  coated  with  a 
white  facing  of  fine  clay  or  of  tin-enamel,  on  which  splendid 
decorative  patterns  in  vivid  pigments  or  brilliant  iridescent 
lustres  were  painted. 

As  early  as  the  12th  century  of  our  era  this  superior  artistic 
pottery  of  the  Moslem  nations  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of 
Europeans  as  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  wealthy;  and  we  may 
well  believe  the  traditional  accounts  that  Saracen  potters  were 
brought  into  Italy,  France  and  Burgundy  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  their  art,  while  Italian  potters  certainly  penetrated 
into  the  workshops  of  eastern  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  gathered 
new  ideas.  In  Italy  certainly,  and  in  the  south  of  France 
probably,  efforts  were  continuously  in  progress  to  improve  the 
native  wares  by  coating  the  vessels  with  a  white  "  slip  "  and 
drawing  on  them  rude,  painted  patterns  in  green,  yellow  and 
purplish  black.  The  increasing  intercourse  with  Spain,  in  war 
and  peace,  also  introduced  the  use  of  tin-enamel  after  the  fashion 
of  the  famous  Hispano-Moresque  wares,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  a  knowledge  of  tin-enamel  was  widespread  in  Italy 
and  paved  the  way  to  the  glorious  painted  majolica  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries.  From  Italy  and  Spain,  France  and  Holland, 
Germany,  and  finally,  though  much  later,  England  learnt  this  art. 


and  the  tin-enamelled  pottery  of  middle  and  northern  Europe,  so 
largely  made  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  the  direct 
offshoot  of  this  movement  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.1 

During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  Chinese  porcelain  also 
began  to  find  its  way  into  Europe,  and  by  the  whiteness  of  its 
substance  and  its  marvellous  txanslucence  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Italian  majolkts  and  alchemists.  The  first  European 
imitation  of  this  famous  oriental  porcelain  of  which  we  have 
indubitable  record  was  made  at  Florence  (1575-1585)  by  alche- 
mists or  potters  working  under  the  patronage,  and,  it  is  said,  with 
the  active  collaboration  of  Francesco  de'  Medici  This  Florentine 
porcelain  was  the  first  of  those  distinctively  European  wares, 
made  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  which  form  a  connect- 
ing link  between  pottery  and  glass,  for  they  may  be  considered 
either  as  pottery  rendered  translucent  or  as  glass  rendered 
opaque  by  shaping  and  firing  a  mixture  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  glass  with  a  very  little  clay.  After  the  cessation  of 
the  Florentine  experiments  we  know  of  no  European  porcelain 
for  nearly  a  century,  though  the  importation  of  Chinese  porcelain 
had  largely  increased  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  various  "  India" 
companies.  The  next  European  porcelain,  made  like  the 
Florentine  of  glass  and  clay,  was  that  of  Rouen  (1673)  and  St 
Cloud  (1606);  and  during  the  i8ih  century  artificial  glassy 
porcelain  was  made  in  France  and  England  largely,  and  in  other 
countries  experimentally.  German  experimenters  worked  in 
another  direction,  and  the  first  porcelain  made  in  Europe  from 
materials  similar  to  the  Chinese  was  produced  at  Meissen  by 
Bdttger  (17 10-17 1 2).  During  the  18th  century  not  only  was 
there  a  very  large  trade  in  imported  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelain,  but  there  was  a  great  development  of  porcelain 
manufacture  in  Europe;  and  in  every  country  factories  were 
established,  generally  under  royal  or  princely  patronage,  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  porcelain  like  the  French,  or  genuine 
porcelain  like  the  German.  The  English  made  a  departure  in 
the  introduction  of  a  porcelain  distinct  from  either,  through 
adding  calcined  ox-bones  to  the  other  ingredients;  and  this 
English  bone-porcelain — a  well-marked  species — is  now  largely 
made  in  America,  France,  Germany  and  Sweden  as  well  as  in 
England. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  risks  and  losses  attendant 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  French  glassy  porcelain  had  caused  its 
abandonment,  and  a  porcelain  made  from  natural  materials  like 
the  Chinese  has  since  been  generally  made  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

The  older  tin-enamelled  wares— derived  from  the  Hispano- 
Moresque  and  the  Italian  majolica — so  largely  made  in  France, 
Holland,  Germany  and  elsewhere  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  met  with  a  fate  analogous  to  that  of  the  French 
porcelain.  Tin-enamelled  earthenware  is  always  a  brittle 
substance,  soon  damaged  in  regular  use;  so  that,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  the  x8th  century,  the  English  potter  first  appeared  as  a 
serious  competitor  with  a  fine  white  earthenware  of  superior 
durability  and  precision  of  manufacture,  the  old  painted  faience 
gradually  disappeared  between  the  upper  millstone  of  European 
porcelain  and  the  nether  millstone  of  English  earthenware. 

The  19th  century  witnessed  a  great  and  steady  growth  in  the 
output  of  porcelain  and  pottery  of  all  kinds  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Mechanical  methods  were  largely  called  in  to 
supplement  or  replace  what  had  hitherto  remained  almost  pure 
handicraft.  The  English  methods  of  preparing  and  mixing  the 
materials  of  the  body  and  glaze,  and  the  English  device  of  replac- 
ing painted  decoration  by  machine  printing,  to  a  large  extent^ 
carried  the  day,  with  a  great  gain  to  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the 

1  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
production  of  artistic  wares  in  all  countries,  the  traditional  craft 
of  the  village  pot-maker  continued,  and  has  probably  been  less 
interfered  with  than  is  generally  imagined,  except  in  the  British 
Isles.  '  Any  country  market-place  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  France, 
Germany,  or  Holland  is  provided  to-day  with  a  .simple  peasant 
pottery  little  removed  in  its  forms,  its  decorations,  or  its  technical 
skill  from  the  country  work  of  the  middle  ages.  In  England  the 
cheapness  of  machtae-made  pottery  has  largely  destroyed  such 
village  industries* 
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work  ud  in  rainy  cub  with  an  raiiie  tatinction  of  iu  artistic  1  A1"**1. ''  f?™.ld  °*  V™  '"  oslod  that  the  limping  of  pottery  by 

spirit.     Even  the  hand-work  that  atQI  remained  was  largely  l5rs 

affected  by  the  growing  dominance  of  machinery;  and  the  ?S 

painting,  gilding  and  decoration  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  in  the  uldli 

nrat  half  of  the  10th  century,  became  everywhere  mechanical  and  i*th 

hackneyed.     During  the  latter  half  of  the  10th  century  another  _"* 

influence  was  fortunately  at  work.     Side  by  aide  with  the  incites- 

ing  mechanical  perfection  of  the  great  bulk  of  modern  pottery  ^n 

there  grew  up  a  school  of  innovator!  and  experimentalists,  who  and 

revived  many  of  the  older  decorative  method)  that  had  fallen 

Into  oblivion  and  produced  fresh  and  original  work,  in  certain  (* 

direction!  even  beyond  the  achievements  of  the  past.     The  aolh  iiig. 

cantory  opened  with  a  wider  outlook  among  the  potters  of  Europe 

and  America.    In  every  country  men  were  striving  once  again  to 

befog  back  to  their  world-old  craft  something  of  artistic  lastt 

Ttchncal  Mttkedr—  AH  primitive  pottery,  whether  of  ancient  at 

kneading  with  (he  banda,  (eel  or  simple  mallets  of  alone  or  wood ; 
atones  and  hard  particlea  were  picked  out;     and  the  maaa,  well 


aped  by  scooping  out  or  cutting  a  solid  lump 
p  piece  by  piece  and  smoothing  down  one  layer 

. -queering  cakes  of  clay  on  to  some  natural  object 

or  prepared  mould  or  form.  The  potter's  wheel,  though  very 
ancient,  was  a  comparatively  late  invention,  arrived  at  independ- 
ently by  many  noes  of  men.    In  its  simplest  form  it  was  a  heavy 


gg( 


Fig.  I. — Poller  mould- 
lag  a  vessel  on  the  wheel 
(Iron  a  painting  in  a  tomb 
at  Thebes  about  1800B.C). 
Compare  the  wheel  on  the 
left  In  fig.  J. 

Fig.  1.— Potter's  wheel  of 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 

w5l  reliel  11  Phttae).  Cora" 
pare  tig.  j,  the  wheel  on  ihe 

ring  by  the  hand,  as  1 
.rimijive  .implicit,  ( 

base  a  much  larger  disk 
and  so  have  both  hands 

SwKy:  ««d"S»u»h« 

in  of  fine  pottery. 
to  the  potters  wheel 

.rPon'the  wheeFat  on'e 
the  potter  can  do  while 
wheel  is  to  get  a  rough 

completed,  the  piece  is 


often  reckoned  a  modern 

d  hardened  sufficiently  they  were  luled  together 


a  debased  methods  of  a  mechanical  age. 
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FlC.  J.— Two  forms  Of  Iluli 
■  even  distribution  rhroughou: 


'■  wheels,  about  1540. 


available  heal  being  relatively  mull  to  the  fuel  con* 

every  country,  and  their  perfection,  which  cannot 
will  improve  the  most  vim]  of  the  poller's  processes  t 

GtaKs, — We  are  never  likely  to  known  when  glaze 

knowledge  would  incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  thi 
objects  we  powese  are  those  ol  ancient  Egypt,'  b 
may  have  been  originated  independently  wherever 
the  element*  of  glass-makinG;  had  spread,  u  all  I 
were  of  the  alkaline  type,  which  mutt  am  be  fui 


Many  primitive  rice*  seem  to  have  burnished  their  pattery  after 
it  was  fired,  in  order  to  get  a,dossy  surface;  and  io  other  cases  the 
surface  in  rendered  shining  and  waterproof  by  naming  it  with 
waxy  or  resinous  substances  which  were  often  coloured.  It  la 
possible  that  the  black  varnish  of  Greek  vases  was  obtained  by  such 
a  method,  and  though  that  point  is  not  settled,  we  have  many  types 
of  primitive  pottery,  both  modern  and  ancient,  which  are  coated  in 
this  way-  Such  a  coating  is  only  a  substitute  lor  glaze  in  the  work  of 
1„  ...i_  1 1 k . id  the  ted    '    " 


best  withitsappropriateglaze.   The  eaiiif 
and  Assyrian]  were  silicates  of  soda  ■"■* 
alumina  and  no  Lead-    Such  glazes 
in  only  be  applied  to  pottery  unusually 
*  day).    Conaequentlv  these    "  " 


...  the  clay 
kinds  of  pottery, 
1  pottery  a  at  iu 

ounbal  nttse 

TStl  uiSSr (i*.  deficient 

,... ...., successfully,  the 

clay  baa  always  been  coated  with  a  surface  layer  of  highly  siliceous 
substance  (*■£■  the  so-called  Persian.  Khodiuo.  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
pollery  of  the  early  middle  ages).  The  fact  that  glazes  containing 
lead-OMde  would  adhere  to  ordinary  pottery  when  alkaline  glares 
would  not  was  discovered  at  a  very  early  period :  for  lead  glares 
were  eitensively  used  in  Egypt  and  the  nearer  East  in  Ptolemaic 
•;*»•  -ndit  is  significant  that,  though  the  Romans  made  singularly 
of  glazes  of  any  kind,  the  pottery  that  succeeded  theirs, 

ighout  Europe,  and  ove 
have  been  continuously 
,  and  it  is  only  with  ce 


by  felspar  softened  by  hi 

and  the  hard-fired  stone 

salt  glace,  or  a  melted  earth  rich  in  «j«  v  ■»■*■■ 

Every  sind  of  potter's  clay  (the  mixture  of  clay, 
from  which  the  potter  shapes  his  wares)  has  its  os 


w  hard-fired  stonewares,  rich  in  silica 


often  glased  with  j 


ly  good  plastic  day 


'  The  earliest  glued  objects  fou 
dignihsd  by  the  name  ol  Egyptian  pc 
pottery  at  all,  though  we  Eurve  no 


soot  be  fired  at  the  highest  Is* 

roved  the  most  prsctrcsble.    A  u™ ., „. 

s  of  sand  are  added,  may  be  glazed  by  the  vapours  0, 
salt;  and  milium  rich  in  felspar,  like  Chinese  or  Eoropeai 
1,  can  be  dazed  by  melting  fefspathic 
irally  those  species  of  pottery  which  are  th 
j..„v,.    ,l.  -.--ooj  hard  porcelain  ai 


ss  of  glaze  are  (1)  alkaline  glares  (eg, 

.  Ac.),  tbc  oldest  and  moat  uncertain-, 

st  widespread  in  use  and  the  beat  for  all 

Si  purposes;  (3)  felspathlc  glaze*,  the  glazes  of  hard-ired 
US,  generally  umuitcd  to  any  other  material ;  (a)  salt  glaze, 
xl  by  vapours  of  common  salt,  the  special  glaze  of  stonewares, 
itermediate  glares  have  been  devised  to  meet  special  needs, 
e  remain  the  only  important  groups.  Fuller  details  on  this 
important  subject  must  be  sought  in  the  technical  works. 

Colours. — The  primitive  pollers  of  ancient  and   modern   times 

rrfore  lb 

that  they  fire  to  every  shade  of  colour  from  white  to  grey. , 

buff,  red.  brown,  or  even  to  a  bronze  which  is  almost  Dlneat.    One 

'aubed  or  painted  upon  another  formed  the  primitive  palette 
potter,  especially  before  the  invention  of  glare.    When  glaze 

ed  these  natural  clays  were  changed  in  tint,  and  native  earths, 

gradually  discovered  and  used?    It  is  also  surprising  to  note  that  some 
of  the  very  earliest  glazes  Wl 

:.._•,,..  ._._  :—  —ayenowg 

of  the  finest  pottery -colour  tli.vns  with   fii£  Persian. 

Syrian  and  Egyptian  W[>rk  that  prcoroVd  the  Crusades     By  (his  time 

the  art  of  glazing  pottery  with  a  dear  soda-Lime  glaze  had  been 

"*       mghly  learnt.    Vasea,  tiles,  ftc,  shaped  in  good  plastic  clay. 

covered  with  a  white,  highly  siliceous  coating  fit  to  rrceive 

sof  this  type,  and  giving  the  best  possible  groundlor  the  painted 

rs  then  known.    With  this  rudimentary  technique  the  potters 

e  countries  south  and  east  of  the  Mediterranean  produced. 

icn  the  qth  and  :6th  centuries  of  our  en,  a  type  of  pottery 

remains  ideal  from  the  point  of  view  of  colour ;  for,  wilb  nothing 

than  the  greens  given  by  oaide  of  copper  and  iron.  I  he  turquoise 

re  copper,  the  deep  yet  vivid  blue  ol  cobalt,  Ike  bawfff ■!  tm> 


nlliact  yet  harmonious  rich  11 
iff  of  smite  siliceous  clay  w 

r1  change  In  the  colour  schemes  resulted 
reens  and  cobalt-blues  could  be  used 
manganese  purple  turned  to  brosm  or 


'h'SSS" 

n  such  a  ground; 


strong  and  fine  a  palette 

-rounrf  was  shown  by  tbc 

vmurics:  and  when  the 

d  pottery  took  place  in  France, 


Holland.  Germany.  Ac,  their  colour  schemes  are  only  echoes  of: 
Italian  majolica  crossed  with  Chinese  porcelain.  Delft,  Nevers, 
Mousllm  and  Rouen  may  each  charm  us  with  its  individuality; 
Nuremberg  and  other  south  German  tosms  may  show  us  that  they 
too  had  mastered  the  use  of  tin-enamel;  yet  our  minds  always  go 
back  to  Ihc  colour* scheme*  of  Italian  majolica  and  of  tbc  Persian  and 
Syrian  pottery  that  lie  behind  and  beyond  them. 
The  colours  already  spoken  of  were  cither  clay  colours  or  srhat  an 

pottery  before  the  glue  was  fired. 

The  earliest  glazes  of  the  Egyptians  appear  not  to  have  bees) 

coloured  glares  as  apart  from  painted  colour  was  developed  alone 
with  the  painted  decoration  by  the  later  Egyptian,  Syrian  and 
Persian  potters.  Green,  yellow  and  brown  glazes  were  almost  the 
only  artistic  productions  of  the  medieval  European  potters'  kilns, 
and  their  ose  everywhere  preceded  the  introduction  ol  painted 
pottery.  The  moat  extensive  application  of  coloured  glazes  was, 
however,  that  made  by  the  Chinese,  who  developed  this  type  of 
colour  decoration  before  they  used  painted  patterns  in  underglaze 

wares  out  of  which  thror  porcelain  arose,  were  decorated  in  this  way, 
and  thebeauty  of  manyof  the  early  Sung  coloured  glazes  has  never 

With  the  exceedingly  refractory  felspnthk  glazes  of  Chinese 
porcelain  very  few  underglase  colours  could  be  used:  and  the 
prevalence  of  blue  and  white  among  the  early  spedmens  of  Chinese 
porcelains  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cobalt  was  almost  the  only  substance 
known  to  the  potters  of  the  Ming  dynasty  which  would  endure  the 
high  temperature  needed  to  melt  their  glazes.  Consequently  the 
Chinese  wen  driven  to  Invent  the  method  of  painting  in  coloured 
fusible  glasses  on  the  already  fired  glare.  They  adopted  for  this 
purpose  the  coloured  ennnseui  used  on  metal;  hence  the  enmrsos 
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.—The  noble  Mil 
ce  the  ariyran  of  t 


raetal  with  a  email  propcrtwi 
effect  wis  much 


S3 


I.  platinum  ind  mitver, 

iTfie  fine  wSl/earthcn- 
*.    Al  Urn  the  gold  was 

lit  ftauad  jltta.    Twzra 

ceo  of  t'enu,  Syria  and 


ly  Chinese  and  Japanese  gilding  appears,  like 
rc  been  "  sized      or  water-gilt,  not  fired:  and 


vessels  made  by  the  pi 


make  pottery  by  tb 

he  knowledgeof  then 
i  of  <n 


w  fur 


.  though  at  a  1: 
emoved.  Iln 
i  practised  the 


esult.  Intact, 
primitive  polLe 

ie  to  the  methods  of  fabrication  ana  orna- 
ent  specimens  that  are  dug  up  from  barrows, 
imuli.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  materials 
MtleryarenlwBysofthesimplest.  Thecfay 
Ic  preparation,  and  it  il  no  unusual  thing  to 
ravel,  fa.,  embedded  in  the  paste  of  such 
iter  stage  of  development  they  would  have 
narked,  how 


1  for  Ion 


■Wthou' 


ie  sand  or  pounded  "  potsherds  "  weren 
tiay;  ana  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  work  of  r: 
passed  beyond  the  Stone  Age  and  have  learned  the 
we  find  this  custom  universal. 

There  are  three  methods  of  shaping  which  seem 
to  almost  every  primitive  race — 

ssel  from  a  ball  of  day 


use  of  metals 

:o  be  common 


I.  The  s. 

3.  The  |,l 


matting,  gradually  is 
unnotmng  down  aucce 


:h  the  clay  is  rolled  r> 


rhin  ropes,  and 


The  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  ft  unknown,  while  It  is  remarkable 
how  bcautifufly  true  and  finely-fashioned  much  primitive  pottery 
is.  The  primitive  red  and  black  vases  discovered  by  Flinders 
Petrie  In  Egypt,  and  the  somewhat  similar  vessels  of  prehistoric 
date  from  Spain,  are  remarkable  instances  of  this.  Some  primi- 
tive races  leave  their  pottery  without  decoration,  especially 
when  they  have  a  fine  red-burning  day  to  work  In,  but,  generally 
speaking,' primitive  pottery  of  every  race  and  time  is  elaborately 
decorated,  but  only  with  the  simplest  patterns.  Such  decora- 
tions consist  of  lines,  dots  or  lunette-shaped  depressions  arranged 
in  crosses,  chevrons,  zigzags  or  all-over  repeated  pattern.  AH 
this  ornament  is  scratched  or  impressed  into  the  day  before  it 
is  fired.  Simplest  of  all  is,  perhaps,  the  pattern  which  has  so 
obviously  been  produced  by  pressing  a  twisted  thong  round  the 
neck  or  bowl  of  a  vase;  though  the  thocg  may  have  been  used  ia 
the  first  instance  merely  to  serve  as  a  support  while  the  vessel  was 
dried.  At  a  later  stage  the  ornament  is  generally  obtained  by 
scratching  with  a  tool,  by  pressing  the  end  of  a  hollow  stick  into 
the  day  to  form  rows  of  cirdes,  by  using  a  stick  cut  at  the  end 
into  the  shape  of  a  half -moon,  or  other  equally  simple  decorative 
device.    In  certain  tropical  countries  this  rudimentary  potter} 


lect  the 
Inthosi 


it  of  US 


n,  but  in  all  northern  ana  Lemr 
en  fired,  probably  In  the  most  impt 
ich  a  kiln  as  could  be  formed  by  aii 


>rely 


hole  into 
w  imper- 
imoke. 


iringwasisstiownbylheas        _ 

countries  where  the  ware  has  been  more  perfectly  fired 
»  naturally  become  buff,  drab,  brown  or  red. 
irimitive  vessels  that  have  been  found  in  the  grave- 

of  England  and  the  northern  countries  generally  have 
mes  for  which  there  is  veiy  little 


it  In 


.    These 


generally  the  largest  vessels  of  this  class,  a 
to  contain  burnt  bones  there  seems  sufficient  wnrrant  for  the  sup- 
position that  they  were-  made  for  this  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
Our  knowledge  of  primitive  pottery  has  been  greatly  improved 
during  recent  years  by  the  labours  of  a  number  of  American 
students  connected  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
who  have  carefully  recorded  the  present-day  practices  of  these 


d  Mm 


jj  thesa 


-ts  of  North 


though  much  of  it  has  been  highly  polished  all 
some  cases  a  varnish  haa  been  applied  which 
regarded  as  the  earliest  kind  of "  glazing  "  ever  a] 


uj(iBj?);Boyd; 
?EaU  rwwatmi 


;.  fabrics  of  Asia 

J  Museum,  7V«W 

Z  Momeii.(looi)' 

Z.  (W.U.-J 

Egypt   and  Western  Asia 
£ey  »<wm  Ftlltrj.~Egypi  affords  us  the  most  striking  instance 

f  the  development  ol  the  potter's  art.  At  in  other  countries 
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(EGYPT 


pottery  was  made  even  in  Neolithic  tunes,  for  the  Nile  mud  forms 
a  fine  plastic  clay  and  sand  is  of  course  abundant.  With  these 
materials  various  kinds  of  pottery,  often  extremely  well  made 
and  of  good  form,  have  been  continuously  produced  for  common 
domestic  requirements,  but  such  pottery  was  never  glased. 

The  wonderful  glazes  of  the  Egyptians  were  applied  to  a 
special  preparation  which  can  hardly  be  called  pottery  at  all, 
it  contained  so  little  clay.  Yet  as  early  as  the  1st  Dynasty 
the  Egyptians  had  learnt  to  shape  little  objects  in  this  tender 
material  and  cover  them  with  their  wonderful  turquoise  glazes. 
We  have  therefore  to  study  the  development  of  two  independent 
things:  (1)  the  ordinary  pottery  of  common  clay  left  without 
glaze;  (2)  the  brilliant  glazed  faience  which  appears  to  be  special 
to  Egypt,  though  it  may  have  been  the  groundwork  for  the 
technique  of  the  slip-faced  painted  and  glazed  pottery  of  the 
nearer  East 

We  probably  do  not  possess  any  specimens  of  the  most 
primitive  Neolithic  pottery;  the  oldest  type  known  to  us,  the 
black  and  red  ware  of  Ballas  and  Nagada  (1),  dates  from  the  later 
Neolithic  age,  when  copper  was  just  beginning  to  be  used.  This 
ware  is  very  hard  and  compact  and  the  face  is  highly  burnished. 
The  red  colour  was  produced  by  a  wash  of  fine  red  clay;  the 
black  is  an  oxide  of  iron  obtained  by  limiting  the  access  of  air 
in  the  process  of  baking,  which  was  done,  Professor  Pctrie 
suggests,  by  placing  the  pot's  mouth  down  in  the  kiln,  and 
leaving  the  ashes  over  the  part  which  was  to  be  burnt  black. 
Both  red  and  black  colour  go  right  through  in  every  case.  All-red 
and  all-black  vases  are  occasionally  found,  the  red  with  geo- 
metrical decorations  in  white  colour,  and  the  black  with  incised 
decoration.  The  forms  are  usually  very  simple,  but  at  the  same 
time  graceful,  and  the  grace  of  form  is  more  remarkable  when  it 
is  remembered  that  none  of  this  early  pottery  was  made  on  the 
wheel.  Pottery  of  almost  similar  technique  was  found  in  Crete 
in  1005  during  the  American  excavations  at  Vasiliki  near  Hiera- 
petra.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Cretan  pottery  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  duller  red  and  black 
decoration  (which  here  has  a  spotted  or  mottled  appearance)  was 
probably  obtained  in  the  same  way,  the  black  spots  being  due  to 
the  action  of  separate  fragments  of  the  baking  material.  This 
discovery  is  important  in  view  of  the  probable  early  connexion 
of  the  Cretan  and  Egyptian  culture-centres. 

A  very  similar  red  and  black  ware,  usually  of  thinner  and 
harder  make,  and  often  with  a  brighter  surface,  was  introduced 
into  Egypt  at  a  later  date  (Xllth  Dynasty),  probably  by  Nubian 
tribes  who  were  descended  from  relatives  of  the  Neolithic 
Egyptians.  From  their  characteristic  graves4  these  people  are 
called  the  Pan-Grave  people,  and  their  pottery  is  known  by  the 
same  name. 

Perhaps  rather  later  in  date  than  the  early  red  and  black  wares, 
but  by  no  means  certainly  so,  the  second  characteristic  type  of 
primeval  Egyptian  pottery  is  a  ware  of  bun*  colour  with  surface 
decorations  in  red.  These  decoration?  are  vaned  in  character, 
including  ships,  birds  and  human  figures;  wavy  lines  and 
geometrical  designs  commonly  occur.  The  v/hole  foots  of  this 
ware  seems  very  un- Egyptian,  and  It  has  been  compared  with 
the  decorated  "  Kabyle  pottery  "  of  modern  times.  To  call  the 
people  who  made*  this  ware  "  Libyans  "  on  the  strength  of  this 
resemblance  of  their  pottery  to  that  of  the  modern  Kabyles,  six 
thousand  years  later,  seems,  however,  rash.  The  prehistoric 
Egyptians  were  not  Kabyles  or  Libyans,  but  Nilotes,  and  the 
peculiar  decoration  of  their  pottery,  which  seems  so  strangely 
barbaric,  is  in  reality  merely  the  most  ancient  handiwork  of  the 
Egyptian  painter,  and  marks  the  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  pictorial  art  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (2).  Other  types  of 
pottery  (3),  in  colour  chiefly  buff  or  brown,  were  also  in  use  at 
this  period,  the  most  noticeable  form  is  a  cylindrical  vase  with 
a  wavy  or  rope  band  round  it  just  below  the  hp,  which  developed 
out  of  a  necked  vase  with  a  wavy  handle  on  either  side.  This 
cylindrical  type  outlived  the  red  and  black  and  the  red  and  buff 
decorated  styles  (which  jarc  purely  Neolithic  and  predynastic) 
and  continued  In  use  in  the  early  dynastic  period,  well  into 
the  Copper  age.    The  other  ungiased  pottery  of  the  tot  three  1 


dynasties  is  not  very  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form  or  colour, 
and  is  indeed  of  the  roughest  description  (4),  but  under  the 
IVth  Dynasty  we  find  beautiful  wheel-made  bowls,  vases  and 
vase-stands  of  a  fine  red  polished  ware  (4).  This  fine  ware  con* 
tinued  in  use  at  least  as  late  as  the  XVTIIth  Dynasty,  though 
the  forms  of  course  differed  from  age  to  age.  Under  the  Xllth 
Dynasty,  and  during  the  Middle  Kingdom  generally,  either  this 
or  a  coarser  unpolished  red  ware  was  in  use.  The  forms  of  this 
period  are  very  characteristic  (5) ;  the  vases  are  usually  footless,, 
and  have  a  peculiar  globular  or  drop-like  shape — some  smalt 
ones  seem  almost  spherical.  At  this  period  the  foreign  "  Pan- 
Grave  "  black  and  red  pottery  was  also  in  use  (see  above). 

The  art  of  making  a  pottery  consisting  of  a  siliceous  sandy 
body  coated  with  a  vitreous  copper  glaze  seems  to  have  been 
known  unexpectedly  early,  possibly  even  as  early  as  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  1st  Dynasty  (4000  B.C.).  Under 
the  Xllth  Dynasty  pottery  made  of  this  characteristic  Egyptian 
faience  seems  to  have  come  into  general  use,  and  it  continued 
in  use  down  to  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
glazed  wares  of  the  Arabs  and  their  modern  successors  (6). 
The  oldest  Egyptian  glazed  ware  is  found  usually  in  the  shape 
of  beads,  plaques,  &c. — rarely  in  the  form  of  pottery  vessels. 
The  colour  is  usually  a  light  blue,  which  may  turn  either  white 
or  green;  but  beads  of  the  grey-black  manganese  colour  are 
found,  and  on  the  light  blue  vases  of  King  Aha  (who  is  probably 
one  of  the  historical  originals  of  the  legendary  "  Mena  "  or 
Menes)  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  38,010)  we  have  the  king's 
name  traced  in  the  manganese  glaze  on  (or  rather  in)  the  blue- 
white  glaze  of  the  vase  itself,  for  the  second  glaze  is  inlaid.  This 
style  of  decoration  in  manganese  black  or  purple  on  copper-blue 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  "  New  Empire"  shortly  before  the 
XXVI th  (Saite)  Dynasty.  It  was' not  usual  actually  to  inlay  the 
decoration  before  the  time  of  the  XVlIIth  Dynasty.  The  light 
blue  glaze  was  used  well  into  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
(British  Museum,  No.  36,346),  but  was  then  displaced  by  a  new 
tint,  a  brilliant  turquoise  blue,  on  which  the  black  decoration 
shows  up  in  sharper  contrast  than  before.  This  blue,  and  a 
somewhat  duller,  greyer  or  greener  tint  was  used  at  the  time 
for  small  figures,  beads  and  vases,  as  well  as  for  the  glaze  oC 
scarabs,  which,  however,  were  usually  of  stone-schist  or  steatite 
— not  faience.  The  characteristically  Egyptian  technique  of 
glazed  stone  begins  about  this  period,  and  not  only  steatite  or 
schist  was  employed  (on  account  of  its  softness),  but  a  remarkably 
brilliant  effect  was  obtained  by  glazing  hard  shining  white 
quartzite  with  the  wonderfully  delicate  Xllth  Dynasty  blue. 
A  fragment  of  a  statuette  plinth  of  this  beautiful  material  was 
obtained  during  the  excavation' of  the  XI th  Dynasty  temple  at 
Deir  el-Bahri  in  1004  (British  Museum,  No.  40,048).  Vessels  of 
dioritc  and  other  hard  stones  are  also  found  coated  with  the  blue 
glaze.  A  good  specimen  of  the  finest  Xllth  Dynasty  blue- 
glazed  faience  is  the  small  vase  of  King  Senwosri  L  {2400  B.C.) 
in  the  Cairo  Museum  (No  3666)  (6).  The  blue-glazed  hippopo- 
tami of  this  period,  with  the  reeds  and  watcf-plants  in  purplish 
black  upon  their  bodies  to  indicate  their  habitat,  are  well  known. 
Fine  specimens  of  these  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Wo. 
MacGregor  at  Tam worth  (8). 

The  blue  glaze  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  deepened  in  colour  under 
the  XUIth,  to  which  the  fine  blue  bowk  with  designs  (in  the 
manganese  black)  of  fish  and  lotus  plants  belong  (8)  (British 
Museum,  Nos.  4700,  &c).  The  finest  specimens  of  XVIIIth 
Dynasty  blue  ware  have  come  from  Deir  el-Bahri,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  place  there  may  have  been  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  votive  bowls,  cups,  beads,  &c,  of  this 
fine  faience,  for  dedication  by  pilgrims  in  the  temple  of  Hathor 
(good  collection  in  British  Museum).  Towards  the  end  of  this 
dynasty  polychrome  glazes  came  into  fashion;  white,  light  and 
dark  blue,  violet,  purple,  red,  bright  yellow,  apple-green  and  other 
tints  were  used,  not  only  for  smaller  objects  of  faience,  such  as 
rings,  scarabs,  kohl-pots,  &c.,  but  also  for  vases,  e.g.  No.  3965  of 
the  Cairo  Museum(AmenOphisIII.wine-bottle),  the  ground  colour 
of  which  1$  white  with  a  decoration  of  flower  wreaths  in  blue, 
yellow  and  red,  with  an  inscription  in  delicate  blue  f0)» 
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polychrome  faience  was  also  now  used  for  the  uskabH  figures 
which  were  placed  in  the  tombs;  hitherto  they  bad  been  made 
exclusively  of  stone  or  wood,  never  of  glazed  stone  or  pottery; 
henceforward  they  were  made  exclusively  of  faience,  but  the 
polychrome  glazes  (e.g.  British  Museum,  Noa,  34,180,  34,185) 
were  soon  abandoned,  and  the  plain  blue  and  black  of  the 
ordinary  vases  was  adopted.  The  uskabtis  of  King  Seti  I. 
(British  Museum,  No.  22,818,  &c.)  (9)  are  fine  specimens  of  this 
type.  Under  the  XXth  Dynasty  the  blue  paled  and  became 
weak  in  quality,  but  the  priest-king  family  of  the  XXIst  used 
for  their  uskabtis  a  most  brilliant  blue  glaze,  an  extraordinary 
colour  which  at  once  distinguishes  the  faience  of  this  period 
from  that  of  all  others  (9).  The  same  brilliant  glaze  was  used 
for  vases  of  various  kinds  as  well.  The  polychrome  ware  had 
developed  into  a  style  of  inlaying  with  glazed  faience,  which  we 
see  at  Tel  el-Amarna  under  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  (1400  B.C.) 
(10),  and  at  Tel  el-Yahudlya  under  the  XXth  (1200  B.C.), 
used  for  wall  decoration.  After  this  time  polychrome  ceramic 
decoration  seems  to  have  died  out  in  Egypt,  but  was  retained 
in  Asia  (see  below). 

The  technical  skill  of  the  New  Empire  potters  is  shown  by 
such  a  remarkable  object  as  the  gigantic  C/aj-sceptre  of  blue 
glazed  faience,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (12,  8). 
This  is  the  largest  known  piece  of  Egyptian  glazed  faience; 
really  large  vases  of  faience  are  not  found.  Faience  vases  were 
very  commonly  built  up  or  carved  out  of  a  ball  of  the  dried 
material,  perhaps  held  together  by  some  mucilaginous  substance 
— it  seems  impossible  that  such  a  substance  could  ever  have  been 
fashioned  on  the  wheel.  Sometimes  even  small  vases  were  made 
of  separately  moulded  pieces  united  by  a  glassy  material  (6). 
Under  the  XXII  nd  Dynasty  small  glazed  vases  with  figures  of 
deities  or  animals  in  relief  became  common;  these  were  made  in 
moulds  (6).  In  the  matter  of  form  the  faience  pottery  of  the 
New  Empire  follows  the  lead  of  the  new  earthenware  types. 
Forms  had  altered  considerably  from  those  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty. 
In  place  of  the  simple  flowing  lines  of  that  period,  we  now  find 
egg-shaped  bodies  with  cylindrical  necks,  with  or  without 
handles;  great  amphorae  with  almost  pointed  bases,  sometimes 
with  the  handles  perched  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  vase;  flat- 
tipped,  squat  jugs;  little  handleless  vases  somewhat  resembling 
the  modern  kulla,  "  mit  tnekrfack  eingezogenem  Bench  "  (V.B.), 
and  the  common  flat  flask-like  type  known  as  the  "  pilgrim 
bottle  "(«,  13,  14,  15). 

!  Owing  to  the  extended  foreign  relations  of  Egypt  at  this  time, 
imported  vases  from  Greece  and  Asia,  including  Mycenaean 
BUgdkawtcn  and  Cypriote  black  "  base  ring  "  jugsf  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  and  deposits  of  this  age  (14).  Imitations  of 
foreign  forms,  especially  the  BUgdkatmen,  are  found1  chiefly  in 
faience  (British  Museum,  22,731,  is  an  imitation  of  a  ftjinoan  jug 

from  Crete).  The  faience  forms  of 
the  XVIIIth  and  XXIInd  Dynasties 
include  also  the  htlla  shape,  the 
pilgrim  bottle,  miniature  amphorae, 
&c.  (see  fig.  6),  and  miscellaneous 
forms  not  found  m  common  pottery, 
imitating  metal  and  stone  vases,  e.g. 
the  blue-green  ribbed  pots  of  the 
XXIInd  Dynasty,  imitating  bronze 
originals,  and  the  alabastron  of  the  XVIIIth;  these  last  go 
back  to  the  Xllth  Dynasty.  Very  pretty  cups  in  the  shape  of 
lotus  flowers  (see  fig.  7)  are  to  be  seen  in  most  museums;  they  are 
of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  and  mostly  came  from  Tuna  (6,  8). 

The  continuance  of  the  old  red  polished  ware  of  the  IVth 
Dynasty  during  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth 

*  Foreign  pottery  had  been  imported  into  Egypt  at  least  as  early 
as  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  e.g.  the  Cretan  polychrome  ware  of  the 
Middle  Minoan  period  (Kamares  style)  found  at  Mcdinet  Ghuraib 
("  Kahun  ")  and  the  Cypriote  (?)  4/ punctuated  "  black  ware  from 
the  same  site,  and  from  Khata'anah  (17).  The  date  between  the 
Xllth  and  XHIth  Dynasties  is  certain  (14).  but  the  Middle  Kingdom 
Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  imitated  these  earlier  foreign  forms. 
British  Museum,  No.  17,046,  is,  however,  probably  an  instance  of  an 
Egyptian  idea  imitated  by  the  foctiga  potter  (17}. 


Fie.  6. — Egyptian  potte»y 
made  of  fine  blue  paste. 


Dynasty  has  already  been  mentioned*.  Characteristic  of  the  lat  te» 
period  of  this  ware  are  long  jugs  with  attenuated  body  and  single 
handle,  which,  because  they  have  been  found  with  Mycenaean 
objects  in  Cyprus,  have 
been   considered    to   be  f 
of  foreign,  probably  of 
Syrian  origin.    They 
may,  however,  be  Egyp- 
tian.   Vases  of  the  same 
ware  in  the  shape  of  men 
and  animals  are  not  un-  -  .,       .      . .       .      . .     _ 

common  (17).     Another  F,c'  7.-Egyptian  biue-glazed  pottery. 

ware  of  this  period  has  a  highly  polished  yellow  face,  some* 
times  becoming  ruddy,  and  passing  off  into  a  pinkish  red;  in, 
this  ware  the  pilgrim  bottles  are  common.  An  unpolished, 
brittle,  and  thin  yellow  ware  was  also  used  largely  for  wine* 
vases.  The  rougher,  commoner  red  and  brown  ware  at  this 
period  became  decorated  with  designs,  chiefly  of  lily  wreaths, 
&c,  in  paint  of  various  colours  (18).  This  new  development  hid 
the  ugly  colour  of  the  common  pottery  and  was  a  cheaply 
obtained  imitation  of  the  expensive,  polychrome  glazed  ware  of 
the  period  (see  fig.  8).  This  painted  pottery  continued  in  use 
until  about  the  time  of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty.  From  this  time 
onwards,  till  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the  commonest  pottery  was  a 
red  ware,  usually  covered  with  a  white  slip.  Under  the  XXVItb 
Dynasty  a  finer  homogeneous  white  ware  occurs,  usually  for 
vases  with  a  rude  representation  of  the  face  of  the  god  Bes  on  their 
bodies. 

The  XXVI th  Dynasty  marks  .a  new  period  of  development  in 
the  history  of  Egyptian  faience.  The  old  deep  blue  colour  had 
gradually  deteriorated  into  an  ugly  green  (British  Museum, 
No.  8062),  which  was  replaced  by  the  Saite  potters  with  a  new 
light  blue  of  very  delicate  tint,  imitated,  in  accordance  with  the 
archaistic  spirit  of  the  time,  from  the  old  light  blue  of  the  earliest 
Dynasties.  The  glaze 'itself  is  very  thin  and  "sugary"  in 
texture.  The  old  decoration  of  the  blue  with  designs  and  in* 
scriptions  in  manganese-black  is  abandoned;  on  the  uskabtis  the 
inscriptions  are  now  incised.  Side 
by  side  with  this  light  blue  glaze  \ 
was  used  an  unglazed  faience,  a 
sort  of  composition  paste  with  the 
colour  going  right  through.1  '  It 
has  more  variety  of  colour  than 
the  glazed  faience,  light  green  and 
a  dark  indigo  blue  being  found  as 
well  as  the  Saite  light  blue.  Some- 
times it  is  of  a  very  soft,  almost 
chalky  consistency.  It  was  used 
for  v««,  but  mote  generally for  J™,  SHE," 
small  figures  and  scarabs  (6).    The 

commonest  vase-form  of  this  period  is  the  pilgrim  bottle,  now 
made  with  the  neck  in  the  form  of  a  lily  flower,  and  with  inscrip- 
tions on  the  sides  wishing  good  luck  in  the  New  Year  to  the 
possessor.  These  flasks  appear  to  have  been  common  New 
Year's  gifts. 

Under  the  Sebennyte  kings  of  the  XXXth  Dynasty  a  further 
new  development  of  glaze  began,  of  a  more  radical  character  than 
ever  before.  The  colour  deepened,  and  the  glaze  itself  became 
much  more  glassy,  and  was  thickly  laid  on.  The  new  glaze  was 
p>artly  translucent,  and  differed  rery  greatly  from  the  old  opaque 
glaze.  It  first  appeared  on  uskabtis  at  the  end  of  the  Saite  period. 
A  curious  effect  was  obtained  by  glazing  the  head-dress,  the 
inscription  &c,  of  the  uskabtis  in  dark  blue,  and  then  covering 
the  whole  with  transhicent  light  blue  glaze.  This  method  was 
regularly  used  during  the  succeeding  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods,  when  the  new  style  of  glaze  came  into  general  use.  A 
yellowish  green  effect  was  obtained  by  glazing  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  vases  in  yellow  and  covering  this  with  the  translucent  blue 
glaze.    This  method  was  used  to  touch  up  the  salient  portions  of 

*  Some  of  these  figures  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  mixture 
of  sand,  cby  and  coloured  glass  which  produced  a  real  glassy  porce- 
lain—the  earliest  porcelain  of  wfeich  we  hav*auy  record. 


Fio.  8. — Egyptian  pottery 
with  painted   ornament   and 
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A  large  range  of  colours  was  employ* 

green,  grass-green,  and  yellow  glairs 

is  very  thickly  laid  on,  and  is  often  "  crazed  "  (6,  B). 

able  instance  of  this  Romano-Egyptian  faience  is  the  head  ot  the 

god  Bes  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  35,018).    A  hard,  light  blue, 

opaque  glaze  like  that  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  is  occasionally, 
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nseriplions.  the  prism,  tablet  or  cylinder  being  iTibaequcntly  dried 
a.  The  architectural  use  of  glared  bricks  and  slabs.     While  the 
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be  thing  of  the  common  wares  in  use  during  [his 
period  from  the  study  of  the  oilrata,  fragments  of  pottery  on 
which  dated  tax-receipts,  notes,  and  10  forth  were  written. 
From  the  osttuka  we  see  that  during  the  Ptolemaic  period  the 
commonest  pottery  was  made  of  red  ware  covered  with  while 
■lip,  which  has  already  been  mentioned;  At  the  beginning  ol  the 
Roman  period  we  find  at  Elephantine  a  peculiar  light  pink  ware 
with  a  brownish  pink  face,  and  elsewhere  a  smooth  dark  brown 
ware.  About  the  3rd  century  aji.  horizontally  ribbed  or  fluted 
pots,  usually  of  a  coarse  brown  ware,  came  into  general  use. 
These  were  often  large^sizcd  ampkerat,  with  very  attenuated 
necks  and  long  handles  (see  fig.  5).  During  the  Byzantine 
(Coptic)  period  most  of  the  pottery  in  use  was  ribbed,  and  usually 
pitched  inside  to  hold  water,  as 
*  the  ware  was  loose  in  tenure  and 


During    the    Coptic    period. 


in  white,  brown  or  red  paint  on 
the  dull  red  or  buff  body.  In 
Nubia  a  peculiar  development  of 
this  ware  is  characteristic  of  the 
later  period  (Brit.  Mils.  No.  30,71 1). 
A  polished  red  wan  of  Roman 
origin  (imitation  Arretine  or 
"  Samian  ")  waa  commonly  used  as 

under  t'hTl^nues^ow'  Th"  hetv,ly  &*"*  blu*  (li™« 
tag  Greek  innucn™'  in  "the  conlinu1«1  ,in  use  until  replaced  in 
shapes.  the  early  Arab  period  by  the  well- 

known  yellow  and  brown  lead- 
glarrd  pottery,  of  which  fragments  are  found  ill  the  mounds 
of  Fostat  (Old  Cairo). 

ICeslern  Asia.— Palatine.  The  most  ancient  Palestinian 
pottery  is  the  rough  "  Amorite  "  ware  fromLachish  (Tel  el-Hem) 
which  aometimes  has  wavy  handles  like  the  prehistoric  Egyptian 
(18).  Later  we  find  actual  Mycenaean  pottery  in  Philiatia  (10), 
an  interesting  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  legend  which  brings 
the  Philistines  from  Crete,  the  fourth  and  fifth  cities  of  Lachisb 
(1  100-1000  n.c.)  show  us  the  first  ordinary  Phoeruchuior  Israelite 
pottery— bud  or  red  lamps  and  bowls,  the  latter  with  the  handles 
sometimes  painted  In  bistre,  and  vases  showing  strong  Egyptian 
influence;  while  pottery  from  Cyprus  and  elsewhere  is  found 
as  in  Egypt. 

The  only  remarkable  later  development  of  Palestinian  pottery 
is  the  Phoenician  imitation  of  Egyptian  faience  of  the  Sake 
period,  of  which  the  characteristics  are  well  known.  Some- of 
this  may  actually  have  been  made  in  Egypt. 

The  course  of  the  potter's  art  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia 
appears  to  have  run  on  lines  ol  development  parallel  with  toe 
art  in  Egypt,  for  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  is  rich  in  good  clays,  and,  wherever  the  invention  of 

developed  at  an  early  period  in  Egypt  and 
.    Two  characteristic 
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tural  use  ol  glased  and  oalouredclay.  (See  alio  MuxalDxcobJlTIOH.) 
Coming  to  ordinary  pottery  we  find  that  in  early  times  well- 
formed  vases  made  of  good  clay,  ungtased  and  unpafnted,  were 
made.  Small  figures  of  deities  made  of  the  same  clay  are  often 
found.  It  is  practically  the  same  terra-cotta  as  that  of  the 
inscribed  tablets.  None  of  the  forms  are  particularly  distinctive 
(see  fig.  10).    The  excavations  ot  the  French  in  Persia  have 


brought  to  light  at  Moussian  in  Susiana  an  eitremely  interesting 
painted  ware,  which  belongs  to  a  very  early  period.  The  decora- 
The  technique  seems  t  o  be  analogous 
to  the  Mycenaean- Greek  (FirtiiimaUrii),  and  tb*  whole  effect 
is  very  like  that  of  the  Greek,  Late  Mycenaean  or  Dipylon 
pottery.  The  ware  is  buff  in  colour  and  fine  In  texture,  with  a 
polished  surface.  The  decoration  is  sometimes  in  polychrome, 
but  usually  in  the  grey-brown  i roD-glaie  (?)  alone.  This  pottery 
degenerates  later  and  finally  disappears  (20). 

During  the  Sargonide  period  In  Assyria  (7th  century  n.c)  we 
find  a  polychrome  faience  (colour*  usually  white  and  brawn] 
obviously  of  Egyptian  origin.  It  was  used,  not  for  vases,  but 
architectonically  for  fricres,  ornamental  bosses,  ore  Its  origin 
may  be  found  in  Egypt  under  the  XVIilth  Dynasty,  when 
Egyptian  influence  extended  to  the  Tigris,  and  Babylonia  had 
regular  diplomatic  rela  tions  with  Egypt.  I  n  Asia  this  polychrome 
decoration  in  glues  continued  to  be  used  long  after  it  had  ceased 
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Fro.  it. — Assyrian  glazed  and  enamelled  pottery. 

to  be  made  in  the  country  of  its  origin;  the  enamelled  brick 
decoration  of  Persepolis  is  the  descendant  of  the  glazed  inlay 
decorations  of  Tel  el-Amarna,  Tel  el-Yahudiya  and  Kuyuojih. 
In  the  Sargonlde  period  blue  glazed  vases  occur  (see  tig.  11) 
which  are  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  or  arc  Phoenician  imita- 
tions or  Egyptian  faience. 

Characteristic  of  the  Parthian  period  is  a  coarse  green  glazed 
pottery  of  which  the  alinper-ahapad  comas  ol  the  time  were  made 
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(British  Museum,  No.  164  J-1647}  (SI).    Thhglate  possibly  con- 

contemporary  Innslucenl  blue  glue  oi  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
glue  certainly  spread  into  western  Asia,  and  we  find  the  list 
specimens  of  it  in  [lie  tiles  from  the  destroyed  city  of  Rhagae 
in  Penis,  which  may  be  ssiate  as  the  t 31b  century  jui.  The 
lead  glares,  unknown  in  Egypt  till  the  late  Roman  period,  may 
be  of  Asiatic  origin,  though  this  Important  point  is  by  no  means 


Fayence- 


—at);  O)  Jacqi. ... .... 

(U   Prtrie,  Dtmielts  Parva.  front iipiece  (all .., _ 

of  pottery);  (4)  Garstang,  Making  and  BIS  Kkaliif.  pis. 
,«ii .;  <5)  Peirie,  WiMn,  pi.  xii.  (corr.  by  V.  Bissing  in 
(0)  V.Bissing,  Calalstxi  ftnhalt  du  mmiit  dt  Cain,  "  Die  Fi 
gefasse  h,i  (7)  Petrie,  ^SyrlM,  ii.,  frontiipiece;  (8)  Henry 
Etjption  Ceromit  Art  (Macgregor  Collection);  (0)  Guid*  U.  .  »_- 
and  Fourth  Eryplia*  Saomi,  BriliA  Uuitum,  p.  3JJ  ff.;  (10) 
Petrie.  Tef-tt-Amatxa;  (11)  GwsV  to  Tamf  awl  rWI*  Etyptian 
Jf«*»«J,p.j6i;  («)  Petrie.  A'atJJa,  pi.  xi  viii.;  (13)  PKrie[]a«ui<»i, 
pis.  x...  Ili .;  (U)  V.  Bluing,  Slma  HtUAfiam,  p.  JO  H.l  (IS) 
Carman*.  61  'rdinA.  pis.  xviii.-i.i.,  xxviii .,  nii.;  (IS)  Half. 
OUcil  CMucUoh  cf  Cntcr.p.  141  H.  iMrf.  tin.  10,  30,  69;  (IT) 
G.ii*  «  Tti'd  oud  fouH*  EryOlinii  Roami,  pT  vitf\;  (IS)  Petrie. 
Ttlt-elJIay.r'.v-.  (19)  Welch,  'a*.  Bril.  £a. 'tt.  vi.i  (20)  de 
Morgan.  Jftrfjan™  «  PftK.  viii.  (1905);  (II)  flnr.  !/*,..•  Guise 
to  Adjliaiu  aid  Aitjrim  Snom.  (H.  R.  H.) 

GlEEX,  EtBDSCAH  AND  EailAN 

Cini.  5/ nay  0/  Or  tlr  Vasti,— It  is  not  so  many  years  since 
an  account  of  Creek  pottery  would  naturally  have  followed 
chronologically  tbe  history  of  Egyptian  pottery  with  little  over- 
lapping; but  recent  discoveries  have  reversed  all  such  ideas,  and, 
while  up  to  the  end  of  the  igth  century  the  earliest  remains  to  be 
traced  on  Creek  soil  could  be  assigned  at  the  furthest  to  the 
period  I5O0-M00  B.C.,  it  is  now  possible  not  only  to  show  (hat  at 
that  period  technical  processes  were  highly  developed,  but  even 
......     ...     ._.  -*■*— ,j.  pouety  ftom  ,be 


Neolith 


age. 


s  in  Crel    - 


similar  phenomena  are  not  wanting  In  olher  parts  of  Greece. 
Whether  the  race  which  produced  this  pottery  can  strictly  be 
called  Creek  may  be  open  to  question,  bat  at  all  events  the  ware 
is  the  independent  product  of  a  people  inhabiting  in  prehistoric 

the  pottery  of  the  historic  period  can  now  be  clearly  traced,  and 
in  Its  advanced  technical  character  and  the  genuinely  artistic 
appearance  of  its  decoration  even  (his  early  ware  proclaims 
itsel!  as  inspired  by  a  similar  genius. 

Tbe  study  of  Greek  vases  has  thus  received  an  additional 
impetus  from  the  tight  that  it  throws  on  the  early  civilization  of 
the  country,  and  its  value  for  the  student  of  ethnology.  But  it 
has  always  appealed  strongly  to  the  archaeologist  and  in  some 
degree  also  to  the  artist  or  connoisseur,  to  the  former  ftom  its 
importance  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Creek  art,  myth- 
ology and  antiquities,  to  the  latter  from  its  beauty  of  form 
and  decoration.  Attention  was  first  redirected  to  the  painted 
vases  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  though  for  a  long  time  they 
served  as  littlemore  than  an  adjunct  to  tbe  cabinet  of  the  amateur 
or  a  pleasing  souvenir  for  the  traveller;  but  even  during  the 
)Blh  century  It  da  vmed  on  the  minds  of  students  that  Ihey  were  of 
more  than  merely  artistic  importance,  and  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  their  subjects,  and  attempts  made  to  arrive 
at  a  chronological  classification.  Two  facts  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind:  firstly,  that  down  to  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century  the  gnat  majority  of  painted  vases  had  been  found  only 
in  Italy;  secondly,  that  these  vases  were  mostly  of  the  later  and 
more  florid  styles,  which,  if  artistically  advanced,  am  now  known 
to  represent  a  decadent  phase  oi  Greek  art. 

the  product  not  oi  Creek  but  of  Etruscan  artists,  and  so  the 
term  "  Etruscan  vase  "  arose  and  passed  into  the  languages  of 
Europe,  surviving  even  at  this  day  in  popular  speech  in  spile  of 
n  century  of  refutation.  Meanwhile,  tbe  study  of  the  subjects 
depicted  on  the  vases  passed  through  the  successive  stages  oi 


allegorical,  historical  and  mystical  interpretation,  until  a  1 
and  more  of  painstaking  study  led  to  the  more  rational  pr 


;ip[« 


Sties  and  Dinatma.— The  sites  on  which  Creek  vases  have  been 
found  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond,  from 
the  Crimea  to  Spain,  and  from  Marseilles to  Egypt.    By  far  the  great 

from  the' tombs  of  Vulci  and  other'r^T^Etruria;  those  ofthe 
later  period  or  decadence  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  on 
various  sites  in  southern  Italy,  inch  as  Capua,  Curnae  ami  Nola  in 
Campania,  Ann  in  Lucania,  and  Ruvo  in  Apulia.  In  the  western 
MediiuiaiiDSn,  Sicily  has  also  been  a  fruitful  held  for  this  pottery E 
early  varieties  being  found  at  Syracuse,  later  ones  at  Gela,  Girgcnti 
and  elsewhere.  Painted  vases  have  also  came  to  light  in  Sardinia 
and  in  North  Africa,  especially  In  tbe  Cyrenaica,  where  the  finds 
mn<tly  belong  to.  the  ath  century  B.C.  In  Greece  proper  the  moo 
ific  site  has  been  .Athens,  when  the  Bnds  extend  front  the 
of  the  «th  «- 


FlO.  15.— Pottery  from  Cyprus  with 
come  to  **•«■    Cyprus  geometrical  ornament. 

a  rich  field  for  pottery  of  all  periods,  from  the  Mycenaean  onwards, 
the   lal-r   varieties   being   marked    by   strong   local    qii:-hi-..rLi-nL:il 

types  (figs,  u'snd  (1).  The  principal  sites  are  Salamis,  Amathus, 
Marion  (Poll)  and  Curium.  Lastly,  in  the  Egyptian  delta  two 
sites,  Naucratis  and  .Daphnae.  have  yielded  results  pi  considerable 

The  great  majority  of  these  vases  have  been  found  In  tombs i 

temples  and  sanctuaries,  as  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  at  Nau- 
cratis.   In  such  cases  the  yarn  are  seldom  complete,  having  been 

illy  small  ^'B'?ves  or  .hafts,  those  oi  Italy 

ditch  the  vases  am  found  in  these  tomb,  varies 

E silly.    Plain  unomamemed  pottery  is  almost  universal,  and  may 
considered  to  have  formed  the  "  tomb-furniture  "  proper — the 
painted  vases  being  as  in  daily  life  merely  ornamental  adjuncts.. 


..  ..._.Hier  in  v 
early..  Plain  ur 


tad  Uses  of  Grot  I 


lufficienl  evidence 
le  daily  life  of  the 
decoration  shows 


via  daily  life,  there  are  singularly  lewnHani  In  classical  lit! 
ire  which  throw  light  on  the  purposes  foe  which  these  vun  w 
led.    Where  any  are  described  it  full  length  there  ia  always  evide 


ndpalfy  lor  scjmk 

_..i  in  daily  life  at  l 

M  bedoubted.    Tticy  siaml. 


.    Athenaeus  and  the  lexicographer* 


la  consider  in  this  section:  firstly, 
were  put  by  the  Greeks:  secondly, 
forms  of  dumb  snd  punted  pottery 

y  of  painted  vises  have  been  dis- 
fht  seems  to  suggest  that  they  srere 
purposes;  but  that  tbey  also  bad 
as  plain  pottery  or  earthenware 


commoner  wares  of  their  day  as  china  or  porcelain  does  with  us, 
being  largely  ornamental  only,  but  used  by  wealthy  people  or  on 
special  occasions  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life,  as  for  instance  at 

cup  In  the  British  Museum  (sec 'fig.  15},  found  at  Cerigo  (CyjArro)and 

tne^mcUTitarap  of  the  state.    Conversely'™ 

ul°^'st,o^rinEX'th"ou7d^?3r0ci'McTthe,: 

That  the  painted  ware  was  used  at  bar 
we  learn  tram  scenes  depicted  oh  the  . 
vases  painted  with  subjects  appear  in 
athletics,  they  were  given  as  prises,  at  in 
ompkorae,  a  class  ofvaset  given  for  vict 
Athens  at  the  Panathcnaic  festivals,  -*■ 


I  plaLnie-t,  suspended  on  the  wall.  Many  0 
lian  painted  vases  are  very  carelessly  deco 
ch  was  obviously  not  intended  to  be  se»n. 
he  use  of  vases  for  rel~ J~ 


'ens?nt  Contain,  ani  at^Ni 


._ .    Of  all  these  uses,  especially  the  last,  tht 

isamptrevidence.    That  vases  were  of  ten  placed  in  temples  I 
an  votive  nffalDgs  is  clear  from  thefreqt""" "'""  '"  '' 


hardly  be  doubted  that 
■c  purpose  for  those  who  could  only 
Of  Late  yean  much  light  has  been 
1  lions,  notably  on  the  Acropolis 
..lucratis  in  the  Egyptian  delta, 
fragments  have  been  found  bearing  inscriptions 
ir  use  for  such  purposes.  It  was  a  well-known 
clear  out  the  temples  from  time  to  time  and  form 
furor)  of  the  disused  vase*  and  statuette*,  which 
ieces  as  useless,  but  it  is  to  this  very  fact  that  we 


tlrt,  "  So-and-so  dedicated 
er  example  with  a  dedication 
nth,  a  large  series  of  painted 
sue,  with  representations  of 


not  only  employed  t 


of  the  gardens  of  Adonis, 
vnonin  early  black-figured 

eJ  the  jug  and  bowHf  InaU) 

ant  use,  and  that  to  which  their  preservation 

x  buri.rbut'were  phcrt'btS  outside"the 


■eceive  offerings,  and  inside  them  either  to  hold  the  asbes 

d  out  by  their  subjects  as  eiclusively  devoted  to  this 
■uch  as  the  large  jars  found  in  the  Dipybn  cemetery  at 

the  Jth  and  4tb  centuries  a.c,  and  the  large  irofsi-M  and 


e.ted  examples  have  been  found:  hut  of  Creek  pottery  of  the 
periods  there  arc  but  isolated  instances. 
The  diagrams  in  fig.  15  show  the  principal  shapes  characteristic  of 
Greek  pottery  in  ail  but  the  earliest  periods,  when  the  variety  of  form 
was  as  yet  too  great  to  permit  of  more  than  the  vaguest  nomen- 
clature: each  form  has  its  conventional  name  appended.  These 
shapes  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads :  (1  j  Vases  la 
which  food  or  liquids  were  preserved  j  (s)  vases  in  which  liquids 
were  mixed  or  food  cooked:  CO  those  by  means  of  which  liquids 
were  poured  out  or  food  distributed:  (4)  drinking-cups;  (5)  other 
vases  for  the  use  of  the  table  or  toilet-  Thus  we  have  the  eslaos 
and  unfjjurt  for  storing  wine,  the  faatrr  for  mixing  it,  the  fuyafs 
far  cooling  it.  the  kyothci  for  ladling  it  out,  and  the  rinoaio*  or 
prechoes  for  pouring  It  out;  the  Aydna  was  used  lor  fetching  water 

able,  the  principal  tasnisr  the  nyisc,  Asshslf,  JhaarAornr.  rjrjsen  (drinkiiue- 
hom)  and  pkislt  (libation  bowl).  The  pyxis  was  used  by  women 
at  their  toilet,  and  the  Ukythos,  eJabostron  and  askos  for  oil  and 

rtointtat  Precast*-— Though  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  making 
cattery  of  a  very  high  order  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  and 
decoration,  the  technical  processes  remained  throughout  of  the  most 
elementary — for  glare  was  not  used  at  all,  the  colour  was  of  the 
simplest,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  ware  was  fired  was  not 
high  enough  to  introduce  any  tenons  difficulties.    At  we  should 


not  to  be  compared. 
e  practice  developed 
certain  districts,  and 
Jays  were  carried  to 
*  usually  exhibit  the 

,_rl  possesses  no  gloss. 

1  the  glowing  orange. 


y  was  used  with  very  little  preparatio 
reduction  of  the  potter's  wheel  the  fir 
:h  that  of  the  early  races  in  Egypt. 


natural  buff,  yellow,  grey  or  browni 
pottery,  and  the  surface  is  somewhai 
Thenceforward  it  becomes  appreeiabl 
finer  in  texture,  until  it  reaches  its  pi 
inclining  to  red,  of  the  best  Attic  va 
the  vases  of  the  later  Italian  centre 


er  was  ooubtless  prepared  by  a  system  of 

rt  tiA  „f  all  m>n»  nrtirlM        It   WOS  nUJHld 

.nd"whilSl 

The  day  for  the 

•  mi  Attica;  and  as  it 
i  ochre  Cmerica)  waa 
ow  that  distinguishes 

named  tablets  h«v* 


CapeKol 
ruddle  or 


ir  clays,  and  at  the  61 
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a   at    the    dining  of  day  (or  I  Brnniengeto 


713 


.he  Creek  painted  van.  Thii 
lysis,  lias  b«n  commonly  called 
e  scnee  of  a  separate  coating  of 
on  the  day-    In  all  probability. 


ndently  dry. 
IheGreek. 


*£fb~u 


of  Greek  Vaaea. 

1500  ax.;  it  ni  certainly  known  to  Homer,  as  a  familiar  allnej 
■Eon -{O,  aviii.  600).  It  wai  Hill  a  low  circular  table  turned  w 
the  band,  not  the  foot;  representations  of  its  use  are  aecnon  acve 
vasea  of  the  arehaic  period  (fie-  16),  and  they  further  prove  that  1 
vnee  waa  replaced  on  the  Wheel  for  tlit  subsequent  processes 
rssinrinf,  poluhine.  and  adding  separately  modelled  porta,  as  well 
lor  the  original  shaping  or  "  throwing." 

The  method  of  shaping  the  raw  on  (be  wheel,  a-hirh  Is  the  so 

mouthi  and  handles  were  modelkd  separately  or  shaped  in  moul 


StS 


in  grain,  fired  hard  enough  to  give  forth  a  du 

n  itla  struck,  but  seldom  fired  above  a  temp 

about  900*  C„  which  a  modem  potter  would  consider  very  low. 
When  broken  the  inside  is  generally  found  to  be  duller  in  colour,  and 


Skj-J  jgsj 


(another  proof  that  it  waa  not  glued). 

material  of  Greek  vases  have  been  publish^,  mm 

of  the  secrets  of  Ihe  Greek  poller.    The  results  of 


of  selection,  patience  ant 

we  set    He  did  as  much  . 
but  the  glory  of  painted 


■J&S 


h  ordinary  materials,  by 
he  achieved  the  fine  art 
:  and  glue,,  like  the  later 

n  oi'tbe  potter'i 


y  of  Crete,  Cyprus  or  Troy. 


enriched  with  moulded  figurrsof  serpents  twining  round  1  hem.  £ 
embellishments  are  frequently,  if  not  always.  SeHbemta  ImftaJj 
of  metal  forrne.  but  the  plastic  principle  is  one  which  obtainc, 
Greek  pottery  from  the  very  first.  As  for  instance  in  the  primi 
pottery  of  Troy,  In  which  the  vases  are  often  modelled  in  humai 
animal  forma;  and  the  same  principle  is  involved  ill  the  coon 
practice  of  speaking  of  the  "  neck.     "  shoulder  "  or  "  foot      < 


7*4 


be  red-figure  period  (Plait  II.,  fig.  58), 


hr « 1 1 .,  ng.  $oj.or  H  Bin 

n  Italy  the  hand  In  are  alien  much  ornament! 
in  [he  Jai-ge  krettrts.  where  they  are  adorned 
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The  syitem  of  mod 
delta u  in  relief  taken 
of  the  art,  when  imifc 
potterr.    Even  then  i 


nourda  really  belong*  to  the  decadence 
of  metal  were  superseding  the  painted 
e  to  find  whole  vases  produced  from  a 
those  to  the  form  of  human  figures  or 
.ndjnl.wf      ■ 


t  lor  the  Inct    that  they  a 


animal!  (Plate  II.,  figi.  J7 

wiie  plain.    Van  of  thia  period,  with  reeded  bodies,  mull  alio  h 
hn>n  marl^  from  moulds,  as  were  a  aeries  ol  cnuine  or  libation-bt 
with  Calet  in  Campania  (Plate  II..  fig.  56).  which 


ft 

£&&£$ 

with  a  mcl.il  p 

confined  to  sir. 

After  the  vr 


itect  imitations  of  nv 
lioh,  and  painted  decon 


a  plain  I 


the  wheel  Ibey 

I  hat  the  gloss  wi 
ce  of  the  clay  heing  amc 


in  the  wheel  they  were  dried 

,  ;lL-..  thrnl.al.lc    that    lh..    &]'*.*    ru  broueht 


tied.     Manv  vases 


I  the  fiiea  with  long-hand 


different  processes  of  vaee  manufacture,  modelling, 
supplying  the  kilns  with  newly-made  wares- 
TV  Painlini  <■/   V«j».—  We  may  distinguish  thi 
classes  of  painted  pottery,  of  which  two  admit  of  subd 
i.    Primitive  Greek  vaaea  with  simple  painted  ornsn 
d  geometrical,  laid  directly  on  the  clay  will 

.ur  employed  ia  usually  n  yellowish  orbrowtiial 

to  black.    Theexecution  varies,  but  is  oltr 
et  painted  with  figures.   The 


i™chieny 


I    Vases  with  figures  In  shining  hL 
I     Vases  with  figure,  leg  in  lb, 
shining  blacfc. 


,narn  outline 


iy  be  aubch\ided  as 
gloaay  grottnd. 


ip  is  by  far  tha  largest  and  m 


"Thi,  Mack  varnish  (rfll  part^uUrly  deepTnd  luatroui"but  varies 
under  different  circumstance*  according  to  differences  of  locality, 
of  manufacture  or  accidents  of  production.  It  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
perfect  ion  in  the  "  Nolan  "  ampkorat  of  the  earlier  red.  figure  perari, 
at  its  worst  in  toe  Etruscan  and  Italian  imitations  of  Creek  ™*. 
The  gradatinna  ol  quality  may  be  partly  doe  to  the  action  of  heat, 
ij.  atovinf  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  It  also  varies  ia 
thickness.  At  present  no  certainty  has  been  attained  ai  id  in 
composition — Bronrniart 's  oil-quoted  analysis  cannot  be  accepted 
— nor  haa  any  slid  been  found  to  have  an  effect  upon  it.  though  the 

The  method  of  its  uae  forma  the  chief  diatinction  between  the 
black-figured  and  red-figured  vases,  but  1  here  ia  a  class  ol  iheformer 
■"-''   ipproachet  "ear  in  treatment  to  the  latter,  the  whole  vase 


ling  covered  with 


:k-lWurrd 

1.1  V.i«k 


:lple  b  that  the  fifurea  are 

by  a  pointed  instrument  making  a  faint  line.  The  aurfare  within 
these  outlines  being  filled  in  with  black,  derails  of  anatomy,  dress. 

After  a  second  baking  or  perhaps  staving  had  taken  place,  the 
deaigna  were  further  enriched  by  the  application  of  opaque  purple 
and  white  pigment*,  which  follow  certain  conventional  principles  id 
[heir  respective  use.    After  ■  third  baiting  at  a  lower  heat  Kill  to  fix 

In  the  red-figured  vases  the  shining  black  it  used  as  ■  background. 
But  before  it  a  applied  the  outlines  ol  the  figures  are  indicated  not 
l)y  incised  linen,  tut  by  drawing  a  thick  line  of  hlaek  round  their 

instrument  with  which  thi*  was  achieved  may  have  been  a  feather 
brush  or  pen,  by  which  the  lines  were  drawn  separately,  not  con- 
currently. The  other  tools  used  for  painting  would  be  an  ordinary 
metal  or  reed  pen  and  a  camel's. hair  brush,  oral  any  rate  something 
analogous.  Thus  the  outlines  of  the  figures  were  clearly  marked, 
and  ihe  process  ia  one  ol  drawing  rather  than  painting-  but  it  was 
In  draughtsmanship  that  ther^estvase-painterieiceued.  The  nest 
stage  was  to  mark  the  inner  details  by  very  fine  black  lines  or  by 
masse*  of  black  lor  surfaces  such  as  the 

ployed,  but  more  sparingly  th 


ie-pjintiiiL?.  rliough  tliL  tendency  to   fi 
i™rr™«     TtLfMsrsiia*  <7<k!  _•!!£ 


process — took    place    : 
had  been  completed  ri 


3  been  completed  and  protected  from 

■iiknitB  i.y  the  thick  black  border  of      I 

A  fragment  tufaa  unfinished  vase  pro 

dear  idea  of  the  process  just  described,  • 

the  figures  being  completed,  but  Ihe  back-  (j™  a  psora  nnsM  fcj  iss 
ground  not  yet  applied  (fig.  18).  Thereia  Dawm-st  aWar—  Haaaaagi 
also  another  vase  in  ciiatence  which  gives  p,0. 18.— Fragment  of 
<^icb,*it™r0' *  "rt^'work*  "lr,'°bein  unnoUhed  fM-ngund 
brushes,  their  painl-pota  by  tbeir  aide. 

In  the  class  of  vases  (J  (a)],  with  polychrome  figures  on  a  white 
ground,  the  essential  feature  is  the  white  slip  or  ingot*  with  which 
the  naturally  pale  clay  is  covered.  .  In  the  archaic  vases  of  the  7th 
and  6th  centuries  B.C.,  especially  in  the  Ionian  centres  aa  at  Rhodes, 
Naucralis  and  Cyrene,  this  slip  is  frequently  employed,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  figures  are  painted  in  the  ordinary  black-figure 
method,  the  only  additional  colour  being  purple  laid:  on  the  black. 
We  first  find  polychrome  decoration,  whether  in  wash  or  outline, 
in  a  small  clasa  ol  fragments  from  Nnucretii.  of  the  6th  century  asC, 

■.-Wh    t—hlrtllv   arr    ,J   n    V.TU    urfvunccd   CtiaraCtCT.      Tb*   ColOUlS 

include  purple,  brown,  yellow, 


1  and  FO*c<u4our.  but  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  colours 

In  the  tth  century  this  practice  was  revived  at  Athena,  chiefly  la 
-  cla*s  of  frayiW or  oif flask    ' '    '     ■■■-■■—■'■'■■ 


ill-flunk*  devoted 


naH  chiefly  tq 

heel  and  being  filled  with 
of  white  day.   A  second 


made    with    fine    grey    II 
:  when  lie  first  lines  .ere  diy,  tie  CO 


red-fofiowin,  the  line,  of 
detail*  polychrome  washei  * 
All  varieties  of  ltd  from  to* 
blur.  Mack  mid  gran.    Hai: 


■C  *leet*s.    For  Ihe  drapery  am 

i*  Lreetcd  either  in  outline  or  by 
nth  the  class  of  vases  ft  (M  ir 


Finally,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  dm  of  vt 

which  the  whole  vase  is  coated.    This  method 
distinct  period!  in  the  history  of  vase-paintini 

We  firK  End  it  in  Iht  earlier  Cretan  or  K 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  not  lung  qf 
Neolithic  period,  about  1500  D.I 


civilization  in  Crete.  The  colouring  it  very  varied. 


link  and  while  bring  Ihcji 
The  procesm  appear*  again  at  the  er" 
•mill  cfaa.  of  Attic  vase,,  which  have 


i pal  tinu  employed. 


Mycenaear 

•"  '         '  -"--   raata,  which  have  been  regarded 

.._.._.......  ._ ..ie  Mack-figured  and  red-figuied. 

onnge-red  are  here  employed,  sometime*  urith  acce**ory  in 

purple  and  black  and  incited  line*.  10  that  the  technique  lly 

black -figured,  though  the  appearance  of  the  vases  ia'  :d- 

If ured.    Lastly,  it  appears  in  southern  Italy  aa  a  fiiu  of 

vase-painting  to  flicker  into  life  again  abottt  the  end  ;rd 

century.   Some  of  these  vase*  wete  nude  in  Campania,  be 

method  resemble!  that  of  the  Attic  clan  just  described  in 

Apulia,  probably  at  Gnat hia.  The  latter  have  feeble  co  .  .  sal 
decoration  in  purple  ami  whin:>.irh  .lotAih  in  ycliuw,  confined  to  one 
ride  of  the  vases,  and  are  also  distinguished  by  the  use  of  ornament* 
in  relief.    They  were  also  occasionally  made  in  Greece  proper. 

Remarkably  few  colour*  were  used  by  the  Greek  vase  painters, 
especially  in  the  best  period*.  The  deep  purple  used  for  accessory 
details  wat  produced  from  iron  oiide,  but  the  red  used  for  line*  on 
the  white  Uiy&oi  is  an  ochre  OArn,  rubruah  The  white  also  used 
for  accectoriea  !■  an  earth  or  clay ;  in  the  slip  coating  of  the  white 
around  vase*  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  pipe-clay.  Yellow, 
where  used  for  details  on  the  later  vase*,  11  an  ochre,  and  blue  and 

na  are  produced  from  artificial  compound*  containing  copper, 
imber  of  the  colours,  such  as  blue,  ro*e  and  green,  used  by  the 
polychrome  painter*,  ire  obviously  artificial  pigment*  which  have 
not  been  fired.  When  gilding  was  employed  it  was  laid  on  over  a 
raised  ground  of  day  finely  modelled  with  a  small  tool  or  brush. 
and  was  attached  by  varnish,  not  by  fire. 
Pollm  and  liiinptimi—  The  potter*  who  made  these  vase*  were 
tly— at  leatt  at  Athens  in  the 6th  and  51b  centuries. B.C.— >J™»oi, 

.n  Egyptian  iumv),  .1  Brvgns  (a  Srythi^n).  a  Lyduiand  a 

The  dialect  of  many  ot  the  inscription*  on  Attic  vase* 

~~iia  to  show  foreign  influence,  though  in  other  cases  peculiarities 

may  be  merely  due  to  the  use  of  a  vernacular.    They  formed  a  gild 

jr  fraternity,  and  in  each  pottery  there  was  probably  more  or  less 

"  '  "'  "      ne  simple  processes  being  the  work  of  slave*. 

— '   ;-  the  vase-painting*  representing  the 

zuin  "specialized  *in  durcrent  shape*, 


most  ly— at  It 

Amasis  (an  E„  t 
Scythe*.    The  di 


un  of  labour,  the 
D  be  In 


about  700  B.C.,  the  earliest  name 
It  lie  black-  and  red-figured  wares 


!,<**,«;    WiK*rS»:    (3)  »X*  *Vt*nt*  *■> "n-wwi    '{< 

A  t>Wf-  B  I.oIh...  Where  trolc-rs  alone  occur*  (a*  in  a  ligm 
ture  of  Euzitheus),  it  probably  refer*  to  the  master  of  tbe  potter 
who  designed  the  vase  and  superintended  its  production:  in  othi 
case*  the  share  of  the  actual  artin  it  clearly  indicated.     Sore 

the  form  of  signature  afford*  u*  a  useful  guide  to  their  style. 

Space  forbid*  the  discussion  of  other  inscriptions  found  on  vase 
which  include  those  descriptive  of  subject!  or  persons,  ejacutatior 
uttered  by  the  figures,  convivial  exclamation*,  or  the  «Xos  name 
discussed  below:    all  these  are  painted  on  the  design!  themeelve 


Vrlrrom  and  Lcad/fatcd  Warci  —  In  Greek  tomb*  a  das*  of 
pottery  is  often  found  which  approximates  more  in  appearnnte  to 
porcelain,  but.  though  often  spoken  of  by  that  name,  it  n  not  porce- 
lain at  all,  but  isanalogoui  to  the  Egyptian  glared  faience,  of  which 
in.-  mini  n(  foe  «„  Imitation.    It  H  distinguished  by  the  while 


fnlty  material  of  which  it  is  made,  largely  coi 
forming  what  is  sometime*  known  as  "  frit  "  ft 
consistency.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a  gla 
blue  or  cream  colour,  but  other  colour*  such  as 
or  brown  are  sometime*  found.  Some  of  the 
this  ware  have  been  found  in  Mycenai 


of  smn,  and 

i'uiii 

iba  at  Enkorni  in  Cyprus, 


These  exhibit  a  remarkably  advanced  ikitl  in  modelling,  and  are  more 
like  Greek  work  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  Apart  from  the  technique 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Egyptian  importation!  so 


the    names   of    reigning 
made  and  exported  to  tl 

to  southern  Italy.  Two  cri  these  are  in  the      Fig.  lo.— Enamelled 
Britiih   Museum   (Egyptian  department),   pottery  from  tombs  in 
Theiamecollectionincludcsavery  beauti-    Rhode*,     rude    under 
ful  glazed  vase  in  the  form  of  Eros  riding  Egyptian  influence, 
on  a  duck,  found  in  a  tomb  ft  Taw^cm 
but  undoubtedly  of  A" 


,  Kw 


a  Ptolemaic 


Subsequently  In  the  1st  century  B.C.,  this  so-called  porcelain  ware 
was  replaced  by  a  variety  of  ware  characterized  by  a  brilliantly 
coloured  glaze  coating,  in  which  the  presence  of  lead  is  often  indicated. 
This  ware  was  principally  made  at  three  centres;  at  Tarsus  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  Alexandria  and  at  Leioux  in  central  Caul.  But  it  wa* 
probably  also  made  in  western  Asia  Minor  and  in  Italy.    It  I*  not 

(Plate  11.,  fig.  59).   Thi-  colour  of  the  glare  varies  [rom  a  deep  green 

figure!  or  design*  in  relief,  other*  are  quite  plain.    The  colour*  of 
these  glazes  are  of  course  due  to  the  addition  of  oxide  of  copper  and 

....:. i.  -.,  -...~  .-  -  1 — 1  -i.~  — 1  they  are  strictly  analogous  to  the 

It  has  been 


Histobical  Account,  or  Gbxei  Vase-punting  .- 

dealing  with  technical  p: 


Greek  vt 


«  classified  under 


ind  this  classificulii 
slight  modification  be  adopted  aa  a  chronological  or 
of  the  art  falling  under  four  main  heads,  under  wl 
convenient  to  describe  its  development  from  the  < 
men*  of  painted  pottery  down  to  the  period  wherl 
replaced  by  other  methods  of  decoration. 


it  her  decorated 
iscty  in  shining 

arioJnt  marked 
.res  of  animal*; 


_..  .  _ „ ,    figures  painted 

n  shining  black  on  a  gkxoy  ground  varying  from  cream  colour  to 
iright  orange  red,  with  engraved  tine*  and  white  and  purple  for 


._   ...»d  legend. 

1400  nc;    figure*  drawn  in 

■  I  wholly  filled  m  with  shining 

ted  line*  or  d3.sh.e~  of  purple 
mythology.     With  these  are 


graph   (1870);     also   Rayet  and   Collignon,  Hill,  di  la  <i 
psMfni,  p-  365  (or  B.li.  Cat.  sj RrmtuiPolltry,  Introduction 


716 

sod  often 


ulna  bleck  poilcty  mode 
a  relief,  All  these  bring  in 


it  Helli 


I.  Kant  nj  tin  Primilht  P tried.— It  hu  been  noted  in  tbe 

introductory  section  that  it  it  possible  to  true  tic  development 

'  pottery  in   Greece  u  far 

k  ns  the  Neolithic  period, 

nf    chiefly    to    [be    light 

arlly  thrown  on  the  sub- 

=  quantities  of  painted 
tery  of  high  technical 

polychrome  or  white  on  a 
It  ground.  In  what  it  known 
the  Kimim  were,  cover- 
the  period  J500-IJ00  B.C, 
.  10).  Thla  wai  gradually 
erseded  by  painting  In  dark 
ring  pigmi 


«  the  1 


.   peri, 


Flo.  ao. — Minoan  t 


..The  > 


-vcllously  naturalistic 


aquatic  plants  and  creatures, 

:  decorative  in  their  treatment, 

the  pottery  of  the  Fat  East. 

■art  of  this  period  this  class  of  pottery  was  spread 

:ditemnean,  and  large  quantities  have  been  found 

in  Greece,  especially  at  Mycenae, .in 

Rhodes  and  other  Greek  island),  and 

In  Cyprus,  where  a  series  of  vases 

human  figures  ihowa  what  is  prob- 
ably the  latest  development  of  the 
pure  Minoan  or  Mycenaean  style. 

Outside  Crete  the  earliest  Greek 
pottery  has  been  found  in  Cyprus 
and  at  Troy,  with  simple  indsed  or 
painted  patterns  on  a  black  polished 
.,..,..._  ground,  the  vases  being  all  hand- 
Fro.  Ji.-Pnm.trvt  black  utJ.  lnd  0fte„  treated  in  a  pUttie 
pottery  Horn  the  ItrauL    fallAla    Mb    TOde    modelling    of 

Early  painted  pottery,  parallel  with  the 
:  ware,  has  been  found  in  Then  and  in  the  important 
es  of  Phylakopi  in  Melos.     But  until  the  general  spread 


4 


A 


Flo,  11 

Of  Mycenaean  C 

successful  devel 
About  the  tir 

development. 


ive  red  pottery  from  the  Trosd. 

initiation  and  art  In  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
■e  is  no  site  eicept  Crete  where  1  continuous  and 
lapment  can  be  studied. 

me  which  is  represented  in  Greek  tradition  by 
asion  (ttoo  B.C.)  the  then  decadent  Mycenaean 
.  replaced  by  a  new  one  much  more  backward  in 
nalting  pottery  of  a  far  simpler  and  more  con- 


ventional type,  the  decoration  being  largely  confined  to  geo- 
metrical patterns  to  the  exclusion  of  motives  derived  from  plant 
forms.  This  is  usually  known  as  the  geometrical  style,  and  the 
pottery  covers  the  period  from  about  1000  to  700  B.C  It  hi 
found  all  over  the  mainland  and  islands  of  Greece,  and  exhibits 
a  certain  development  towards  a  more  advanced  stage.  The 
patterns  include  the  chevron,  the  triangle,  the  key  or  macander, 
and  the  circle,  in  various  combinations,  painted  in  dull  black  on 
a  brown  ground.  In  most  places  the  art  advanced  no  further, 
but  in  Boeotia,  and  still  more  at  Athens,  we  can  t 
growth  ol  decorative  skill,  first  in 


i  fn    ' 


Dipylongale 


objects  as  sea-fights  and  funeral 

irocessions.    The  human  figures  A 

rre  exceedingly  rude  and  convert-  ■ 

intuslj  painted  almost  entirety  in  I 

Jlhouette.  but  there  is  a  distinct  1 

■trrving  after  artistic  effect  in  the  ' 


beyond  the   animal  stage,  a 


In  Ionia  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean   such  as  Rhodes,  the 
art  of  vase-painting  from  the  first  carried  on  the  Mycenaean 

tradition,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  naturalism  and  originality, 
and  by  the  bold  and  diverse  effects  produced  by  variety  of  colour 


,mr*ora,  with  eo 


it  bet  we. 


,tk.  with  in 


1  Hetielei  and  Hen, 


and  bands  of  birds  and 
or  novelty  ol  subject.  The  ornamentation  is  at  first  elementary, 
consisting  of  [rieses  of  animal),  especially  lions,  deer  and  goats 
(figs.  33  and  14).  These  figures  stand  out  sharply  in  black 
against  the  creamy  buff  ground  which  is  characteristic  of  Dearly 
all  Ionic  pottery,  and  details  are  brought  out  by  means  of  en- 
graved lines,  patches  of  purplish  iron  pigment,  or  by  drawing 
parts  of  the  figures,  especially  the  heads,  in  outline  on  the  clay 
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the  background  and  avoid  the  vacant  spices  which  the  Greek 
artist  abhorred.  The  system  ol  decoration  has  been  thought  to 
mn  much  to  Assyrian  textile  fabrics. 

One  of  the  best  though  most  advanced  examples  of  early  Ionic 
pottery  is  1  piaax  or  plate  from  Rhodes'in  the  British  Museum, 
on  which  Is  represented  the  combat  of  Mcnelaus  and  Hector  over 
the  body  of  Euphorbia  (fig.  15);  their  names  are  inscribed 
over  the  figures,  and  this  is  almost  the  earliest  known  instance 
of  a  mythological  subject,  the  date  of  the  painting  being  not  later 
than  600  b.c.  To  a  slightly  later  date  belongs  another  remark- 
able group  of  cups  wilh  figures  on  a  while  ground,  probably 
made  at  Cyrene  in  North  Africa.  Of  these  the  most  famous  has 
a  painting  in  the  interior,  of  Arcesilaus  II.,  king  of  Cyrene  from 
S&o  to  550  B.C.,  weighing  goods  for  export  in  a  ship.  Others  have 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Zeus,  Atlas  and  Prometheus, 
Cadmus  and  Pelops. 

But  these  vases,  though  still  retaining  the  older  technique, 
really  belong  to  the  second  class,  that  of  black-figured  vases, 
and  they  belong  10  a  time  when  in  all  Ionian  centres  this  method 
was  being  superseded  by  the  new  technique  which  Corinth  bad 


ie  body  ut-tiiphurtii 


isideration  of  which 


have  been  found  in  0 
lions  in  the  peculiar 
a  ftoi 


rinth  almost  monopolized  the  in. 
tie  Aegean.  Large  numbers  oi  exs 
ir  the  city  itself,  many  bearing  ir 
li  alphabet.  They  ahow  a  conti 
fully-dev. 


black-figured  wares.  In  the  earnest  (Plate  I.  fig.  ji)  oriental. 
influence  Is  very  marked,  the  surface  being  so  covered  with  the 
figures  and  patterns  that  the  background  disappears  and  the 
designs  are  at  times  almost  unintelligible.  The  general  effect  is 
thus  that  of  a  rich  oriental  tapestry,  and  the  subjects  are  largely 
chosen  from  the  fantastic  and  monstrous  creations  of  Assyrian 
art,  such  as  the  sphinx  and  gryphon.  The  vases  are  mostly 
small,  the  ground  varies  from  cream  to  yellow,  and  the  figures 
are  painted  in  black  and  purple . 
Both  in  Ionia  and  at  Corinth  during  the  early  part  of  the  6th 

unification  of  stylo  -under  the  growing  influence  of  Athena. 
In  Ionia  (see  above)  figure  subjects  become  more  common,  and 
the  technique  approaches  gradually  nearer  to  the  black-figure 
method.  Similarly  at  Corinth  the  ground  ornaments  diminish 
and  disappear,  the  friezes  of  animals  are  restricted  to  the  bordera 
of  the  drngns,  and  human  figures  are  Introduced,  first  singly, 
then  in  friezes  or  groups,  and  finally  engaged  in  some  definite 


'  distinguishing  of  fern 


scenes.  In  the  list  stages 
smployed.  A  new  develop- 
1  the  painter  Eumarus  of 
t  figures  by  the  use  of 


progress  at  Athens,  though  represented  by  comparatively  few 
vases.  Here  the  adoption  of  Corinthian  and  Ionian  technical 
Improvements  evolved  by  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  the 
fully  developed  black-figure  style  which  by  degrees  supplanted 
or  assimilated  all  other  schools. 

II.  Bluet-figured  Vma. — At  the  head  of  this  new  development 
standi  the  famous  Francois  vase  at  Florence,  found  at  Chiusi 
in  1844  (Plate  I.  fig.  55).  Ila  shape  is  that  of  a  krolcr  or  mixing- 
bowl,  and  it  bears  the  signatures  of  its  maker  and  decorator  in 
the  form  "  Ergotimoa  made  me,  Klitias  painted  me/1  It  might 
bo  described  as  a  Greek  mythology  in  miniature,  with  Its 
numeroua  subjects  and  groups  of  figures  all  from  legendary 
sources  such  as  the  stories  of  Peleua,  Theseus  and  Meleagee,  or 
Ibe  return  of  Hephaestus  to  heaven.    All  the  figures  have  their 

The  general  technique  of  the  black-figured  vases  has  already 
been  described.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  chronological  guide'that 
the  use  of  purple  for  details  is  much  commoner  In  the  earlier 
vases,  white  in  the  later,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
when  the  new  fashion  of  red  figures  was  gaining  ground,  both 
colours  were  almost  entirely  dropped.  The  drawing  of  the 
figures  la,  as  might  be  eipected,  somewhat  stiff  and  conventional, 
though  It  advanced  considerably  fn  freedom  before  the  style 
went  out  of  fashion.  Many  vases,  otherwise  carefully  and 
delicately  executed,  are  marred  by  an  excess  of  mannerism  and 
affectation,  as  in  the  works  of  the  artists  Amasis  and  Eickias 
(Plate  I.  fig.  54).  The  treatment  of  drapery  is  a  good  indication 
of  date,  ranging  from  flat  misses  of  colour  to  oblique  flowing 
lines  of  angular  falling  folds. 

The  shapes  most  commonly  employed  by  the  Athenian  potters 
of  this  period  are  the  ampforo,  kydria,  kytix,  eiiwdut  and  Ukylhai, 
the  first-named  being  the  most   popular.    A  special  class  of 
amphorae  is  formed  by  thc-Panathenaic  vases,  which  were  given 
aa  priies  In  the  Athenian  games,  and  were  adorned  with  a  figure 
of  the  patron  goddess  Athena  on  one  aide  and  a  representation. 
of  the  contest  in  which  they  were 
won  on  the  other  (fig.  36).    They 
usually  bear  the  inscription  rbr 
•/Jhprifks    WW  elni,  "  I   am 
(a  prize]    from   the   games  at 
Athens."    Some  of  these  can  be 
dated  by  the  names  of  Athenian 


method  of  painting  in  black  { 
figures  with  a  stiff  conventional  \ 
pose  for  the  goddess  being  rc- 

The  chief  interest  of  the  black- 
figured  vases  is  really  derived 
from  their  subjects,  which  range 
over  every  conceivable  field,  the 
proportion  of  myth  and  legend 
to  scenes  from  daily  life  being 


ich  as  the  battle  of  the  gods  an 
e  British  Museum);  Ijionyai 


1,  the  labour 
and  other  heroes,  subjects  taken  fro 
r  [ess  familiar  legends;  and  scene 


1,  athletics,  the  chase  and  so 


antf  exploits  of 

'    taleof  Troy 

u  daily  life, 


a  periods  of  vase-painting, 


quently  becomes  greater,  and  so 


7.8 


into  prominence,  new  deitses  such  u  F-ros  (Love),  and  Nik* 
(Victory)  appear  for  the  first  time,  and,  geneinlly  speaking,  the 
later  subjects  are  characterized  by  a  sentimentality  or  tendency 
to  emotion  which  ia  entirely  foreign  to  the  conventional  stereo- 
typed compositions  of  the  61b  century  artist. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  subjects  on  black -figured  vases  is 
that  a  stereotyped  form  of  composition  is  invariably  adopted 
at  least  for  the  principal  (inures,  but  minor  variations  are  gener- 
ally to  be  found,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  number  of  bystanders; 
and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  lo  find  any  two  vase-paintings 
which  are  exact  duplicates.  The  form  of  the  composition  was 
partly  determined  hy  the  field  available  for  the  design  ;  when 
this  took  the  form  of  a  long  fricie  the  space  was  filled  up  with  a 
aeries  of  spectators  or  the  repetition  of  typical  groups,  but  when 
the  design  is  on  a  framed  panel  or  confined  by  ornamental  borders 
the  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  from  that  of  a  sculptuied 
metope,  and  the  figures  limited  to  two  or  three.  In  many  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions,  whether  or 
no  a  scene  has  mythological  signification;  the  mythological 
types  are  over  and  over  again  adopted  for  scenes  of  ordinary 
Ue,  even  to  the  divine  attributes  or  poses  of  certain  figures. 

Among  the  artists  of  the  period  who  have  left  their  name)  on 
the  vases,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  most  conspicuous 
is  Nicosthcnea,  a  potter  of  some  originality,  from  whose  hand 


the  artist  Anduddes,  who  not  only  produced  vases  in  each 
method,  but  also  several  in  which  the  two  are  combined  (tig- »7). 
In  two  or  three  cases  the  subject  is  actually  the  same  on  each 
side,  almost  every  detail  being  repeated,  except  that  the  colouring 

The  date  at  which  the  change  took  place  was  formerly  placed 
well  on  in  the  5th  century,  on  account  of  the  great  advance  in 
drawing  which  most  of  the  red-figured  vases  show,  as  compered 
with  the  black.  They  were  thus  regarded  as  contemporary 
with  the  painter  Polygnotus,  if  not  with  Pheidiss.  But  the 
excavations  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  yielded  to  many  frag- 
ments in  the  advanced  red-figured  style  which  must  be  earlier 
than  4S0  n.a,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  find  an  earlier 
date  for  its  appearance.  This  is  now  usually  placed  at  about 
5 10  B.C.,  overlapping  with  the  pceoeding  period. 

The  red-ngure  period  is  usually  subdivided  into  four,  marking 
the  duel  stages  of  development,  and  known  respectively  as  1  he 
"  severe,"  "  strong,"  "  fine,"  arid  "  late  fine  "  periods.  Their 
principal  characteristics  and  representative  painters  may  be 


In  the  mere  period  there  is  no  marked  advance  oil  the  black- 
figured  vases  as  regards  style.  The  figures  are  still  more  or  less 
■tiff  and  conventional,  and  some  vases  even  show  signs  of  an 
analogous  decadence.    The  real  development  is  paitly  technical. 


Vase  by  Andocjdcs.    ] 
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III.  Rii-fitiatd  Vox*. — The  sudden  reversal  of  technical 
method  involved  in  the  change  from  black  figures  on  a  red  ground 
lo  red  figures  on  black  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  of  explanation. 
Some  artists,  like  Nicosthenes  and  Andocides,  used  both  methods, 

went  on  for  some  years  concurrently.  As,  however,  no  inter- 
mediate stage  is  possible,  there  is  no  question  of  development  or 
transition.  The  new  style  was  in  fact  n  bold  and  ingenious 
innovation.  It  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  a  small 
das*  of  vases  in  which  the  figures  are  painted  in  the  black-figure 
milkod,  but  have  the  convene  appearance,  that  is  to  say  they  are 
painted  in  a  thick  red  pigment  on  a  ground  of  shining  black. 
It  may  therefore  hare  occurred  to  the  artist  that  he  could 
obtain  the  same  effect  merely  by  leaving  the  figures  unpaintcd 
on  the  red  clay  and  surrounding  them  with  the  black.    The 


partly  in  the  introduction  of  new  subjects.  Although  the  change 
of  style  probably  had  its  actual  origin  in  the  amphora,  at  treated 
by  Andocides,  the  new  developments  are  best  seen  in  the  tylii, 
a  form  of  vase  which  now  sprang  into  popularity  and  called 
forth  the  chief  efforts  of  the  principal  artists.  Il 
gave  ample  scope  for  skilful  effects  of  drawing 
arrangement,  and  the  earlier  painters  devoted  all  their  attention 
to  perfecting  it  aa  a  work  ol  decorative  art.  For  other  shapes, 
such  as  the  hydria  and  Myites,  the  old  method  was  lor  a  time 
preferred. 

The  most  typical  artist  of  the  period  was  Epictetna,  and  other 
famous  cup-painters  were  Pnmphaeus,  Cachrylion  and  Phmtias. 
The  earliest  cupe  are  decorated  in  a  quite  simple  fashion  like 
those  of  the  black-figure  period,  often  with  a  single  figure  each, 
side  between  two  large  "  symbolical "  eyes,  and  a  single  figure 
in  a  circle  in  the  interior.  To  the  latter  the  artist  at  first  devoted 
his  chief  efforts,  though  even  here  his  scope  was  at  first  limited, 
But  although  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  skill  in  composition, 
he  did  discover  that  the  circular  space  wul  well  adapted  for 
exhibiting  his  newly -acquired  abilities  as  a  draughtsman  and 
for  disposing  figures  in  ingeniously  conceived  attitudes.  In  ol 
cases  the  object  was  to  fill  the  space  as  far  as  poaaible,  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  best  Greek  art.  By  degrees  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  designs  on  the  exterior,  and  the  tingle  figures 
were  replaced  by  groups,  but  regular  compositions  In  tbe  form 
ol  friezes  telling  some  story  were  not  introduced  until  quite  the 
end  of  this  period.  Epictetus  was  throughout  his  career  a 
thoroughly  "  archaic  "  artist,  but  a  considerable  advance  wan 


made  by  Cschrylion,  who  stands  an  [he  verge  of  the  succeeding  I      In  [he  lattfiiu  style,  which  begins  about  *«o  n.c.,  (he  pictorial 

stage.                                                          ,  effect  ii  preserved,  bul  with  perfected  skill  in  drawing  the  com- 

The  sfrimg  period  centres  round  the  name  of  Euphronius,  the  J  positions  deteriorate  greatly  in  merit,  and  become  at  once  over- 
author  of  a  really  grot  artistic  movement.    His  capacity  lor  |  refined  and  careless.    The  figures  are  crowded  together  without 

inventing  new  subjer* ■ interest.- The  fashion 

po»«— or  otherwise  i  of  enhancing  the  dc- 

tcdiDical  and  artistic  means    of  accessory 

— marks  ■  great  advi  [most  unknown  in  the 

previous  nchievemeni  itages— such  as  white 

seems  to  represent  ih  nasses,  blue  and  green, 

development  tradition  rith  gilding.    Athletic 

ated  with  .the  painter  ological  subjects  yield 

Cleonae,   the  in-  place  to  scenes  from 

ventor  of  foreshort-  the  life  of  women 

■aiqg  and  other  and   children  or 

novelties.     Thus  meaning!™  groups 

figures    were    no  of  figures  (fig.  30). 

longer    represented  I  \      A  good  example 

exclusively  in  pro-  I  of    this   style   is 

file,  as  in  the  black-  \  I  an    amphora    from 

figured  vases  which  )  Rhodes    with    the 

had   made   no  ad-  subject    of    Peleus 

vancc    beyond   the  wooing    Thetis,   in 

conventions      of  which    polychrome 

Egyptian  art.    Ten  vi  and  gilding  are  intro- 

by  bim  are  in  oiisten  here    an    also  many 

11  Is  not  certain  th*  and    elaborate  sped- 

actually  painted  by  1  d  (and  perhaps  made) 

of  them  having  my thol  Dies  of  the  Crimea  and 

jects  (fig.  it).  aica;  in  particular  one 

Of  his  contemporai  Kenophantus  with  the 

HicronandBrygustal  ing  hunting,  and  an- 

rank.nll  three  bcinj;,  lil         .  _   esenting  the  contest  of 

nius,    essentially    cup-pain  lets,                               Flv- >8— Cup  by  Euphroniot.  Athena,  and  Poseidon  for  the  soil 

■bough  they  use  other  forms  at-  of  Attica,  both  from  the  Crimea, 
times.    For  decorative  effect  and  beauty  of  composition  their  |      Conterr 
vases  have  never  been  surpassed.    As  an  example  we  may  quote    figures,  ar 
a  iolylc  or  beaker  in  the  British  Museum  signed  by  Hicron,  with  |  clay,  with 
a  group  of   Eleusinian  deities. 
The  larger  vases  of  this  period 
are  more  rarely  signed,  but  many 
of  them  rival  the  cups  in  execu- 
tion, though    the   subjects   are 
characterised    by   greater  sim- 

In  liejint  style  (460-440  b.c.) 
breadth  of  effect  and  dignily  are 
aimed  at,  and  although  cup- 
painting  had  passed  its  zenith,  , 
and  signed  specimens  become  ( 
rarer,  yet,  considering  the  red- 
figured  vases  as  a  whole,  this 
period  exhibit!  the  perfection 
of  technique  and  drawing.  In 
many  of  the  larger  vases  the 

scenes  are  of  a  pictorial  char--  ferrying  of  the  dead  over  the 
acter,  landscape  being  intro-  Styx  by  Charon,  or  (most  tra- 
duced, with  figures  ranged  at  quenlly)  mourners  bringing  offer- 
dilTerent  levels,  and  herein  we  ings  to  the  tomb(fig.  ji)-  They 
may  see  a  refiection  of  the  style  continued  to  be  made  well  on 
pf  the  painter  Polygnotus.  One  into  the  »th  century,  but  the 
of  the  finest  cups  in  this  style  is  later  examples  are  very  de- 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  it  is  signed  generate  and  careless. 
by  the  artists  Erginus  and  Aris-  Of  other  forms,  especially  the 
tophariei,  and  the  subject  is  the)  *y!ix  and  the  ^yiii  (toilet-boi), 
battle  of  the  gods  and  giants.  some  exceedingly  beautiful  speci- 

a  beautiful  *y«™  in  the  British  p^  „._i[^)ria  by  Meidias  In  the  style  of  Polygnotus.  )"*'<*  ty*  *  delicacy  of  draw- 
Museum  by  the  painter  Meidias  ing  and  firmness  of  touch  never 
with  subjects  from  Greek  legend  in  two  friezes  (fig.  so).  1  surpassed,  although  the  lines  were  probably  only  drawn-wiih  a 
Generally. speaking,  there  is  .a  reaction  in  favour  of  mythological  brush.  The  technique  of  these  vases  may  reflect  the  methods  of 
subject*.                                                                                           I  the  painter  Polygnotus  and  his  or— u-  •■ 


aporary  with  tl 

ie  red-figure  method  is  one  in  which  the 

■e  painted  on  : 

I  white  slip  or  oigobt  resembling  pipe- 

1  which  the  nh 

and  partly  filled  in  with  washes 

of  colour,  chiefly  red,  purplish 

red,   or  brown,   but  sometimes 

also  with  blue  or  green.    This 

style  seems  10  have  been  popular 

■bout  the  middle  of  the  jth 

century  n.c.  and  was  employed 

for   the   funeral   Itiylkm  which 

came    into    fashion    at  Athens 

about  that  time.    These  vases, 

1  which  form   a  class   by  them- 

)  selves,  were  made  specially  for 

painted  with  subjects  relating  to 

Ibe  tomb,  such  as  the  laying -out 

72b 


iber  of  colours  on  a  white  ground.    Among  th< 
ien  iiiits  thin  the  cup  in  Ihe  British  Museum 
riding  on  i  goose;  the  design  is  entirely  [n  brawn 
id  the  drawing,  if  aught!/  archaic,  full  of  grace  ui 

ibjects  on  red-figured  vasea  we  do  not  find  the  sami 


a  of  persons  inscribed  on  the  designs 
with  the  word  nMr,  "  fail "  or  "  noble," 
attached;  sometimes  merely,  "Ihe  boy  it  fair."  The  einct 
meaning  of  this  practice  has  been  much  discussed,  hut  evi- 
dence seems  to  show  (hat  the  peraona  celebrated  must  have 
been  quite  young  ai  the  time,  and  were  probably  youths  famous 
for  their  beauty  or -athletic  prowess.  Some  of  the  names  are 
those  of  historical  characters,  such  aa  Hipparcbus,  Miltiadea 
hough  they  cannot  always  be  iOjenlified 
d  personage!,  enough  evidence  has  been 
at  value  fee  Use  chronology  of  the  vases. 


Ubyi 


IV.  Vara  of  Ihi 
red-figure  style  at 
city  In  404  B.C.  P. 
be  made,  as  the  Pa: 
testify,  but  at  the 
whole  tendency  of 


practice  of  the  vase-painter  of  adopting  his  own 

knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  Individual 
nlifying  unsigned  vases  with  the  work  of  particular 


Dttadtnct.— For 


centre  of  vase  production.  Hi 
flourishing  Greek  colonies  or  Gr 
turn,  Pacstum  and  Capua,  read; 
addition  to  their  many  Injuries. 
of  this  period  we 


especially  in  their 
splendid  or  showy 
aspect;   the   only 

gaudy  colouring. 


to  the  Crimea  and  to  North 
,  which  now  becomes  the  chief 
■  there  were  many  rich  and 

In  Che  character  of  the  vase* 


ally      Fto.  33.—"  Nolan  ph  amphora  hy  Et..— 

j  o[  (c.  450  b-c),  figure  of  Briscis;  the  other  side 

details.     Yellow 


subjects,  are  devoid  oi  all  ; 

seen.  There  is  throughout . 
sucb  as  palmettos,  wreaths  r 
the  field  (a  reversion  to  an  o 
The  drawing,  having  noi 
opposite  extreme;  the  forms 
effeminate.    The  fanciful  a. 


introduced  for  details  of  hair 
shading,  nor  is  a  dull  iron- 
rrses  of  the  vases,  when. they  have 
ccssory  colouring,  and  the  figures" 
irdessness,  as  if  not  intended  to  be 
lavhih  use  of  ornamental  patterns 

become  entirely  free,  errs  in  the 
ire  soft  and  the  male  figures  often 
d  richly-embroidered  draperies  of 


The  great  painters  of  the  4th  ce 
also  have  contributed  their  shut  of  inspiration,  but  ratbet 
perhaps  in  the  subjects  chosen  than  in  regard  to  style;  though 
the  effect  of  many  scenes  on  the  larger  vases  is  decidedly  pictorial, 
they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  emotional  and  dramatic 

The  influence  of  the  Mage  1*  twofold,  for  tragedy  aa  well  aa 
comedy  plays  its  part.  Many  subjects  are  taken  diieclly,  others 
indirectly,  from  the  plays  of  Euripides,  such  as  the  afeaaa. 


Fig.  51. — Corinthian  Jar 


F'g-  53- — Francois  Vase. 

(From   Furtwangler    and    Reichhold,    GrieclUsche 

Vasenmalcrei,  by  permission  of  F.  Bruckmann.) 


—Black- Figured  Amphor 
By  Exckias. 


Fig.  55. — Vase  from  Southern  Italy. 
Signed  by  Python. 


Fig.  57-— Vase  of  5th 
Cent.  b.  c,  modelled 
in  form  of  head. 


Fig.  58.— Vase  of 
6th  Cent.  B.C.,  in 
form  of  hclmetcd 


Fig.  59. — Flask    of    vitreous    glazed    ware.     (Roman 
period.) 


Fig.  61— Mould  for  Arretine  Bowl.  Fig.  62.— Jar  of  Arretine  Ware  from  Capua 


Fig.  67.— Medallion  from  Vase 
made  in  S.  France,  with  Scene 
from  Tragedy.  {3rd  Cent,  after 
Christ.) 


Fig.  68.— Jar  of  Rhenish  Ware 
with  Inscription.  {3rd  Cent, 
after  Christ.) 
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comedy  is  mn  hi  subjects  derived  frera  (he  fklyaltti,  a  kind  of 
Inn  or  burlesque  popular  In  southern  Italy,  and  here  again 
■besetting  is  adapted  Irom  the  stage,  some  vaaea  having  panxliea 
of  myths,  others  comic  scenes  o[  daily  life. 

Man/  vaaea  nl  this  period,  especially  those  of  large  sine,  were 
expressly  designed  for  funeral  purposes.  Some  of  these  hear 
representations  of  the  underworld, 'with  groups  of  figures  under,, 
going  punishment.  On  others  shrines  or  tombs  are  depicted — 
sometimes  containing  effigies  of  the  deceased,  at  which  the 
relatives  make  offerings— as  on  the  Athenian  kbyUvti.  But  by 
tar  the  greater  portion  of  the  subject*  ate  taken  from  daily  life, 
many  of  these  being  of  a  purely  fanciful  and  meaningless  character 
like  the  designs  on  Sevres  or  Meissen  china;  the  commonest 
type  is  that  of  a  young  man  and  a  woman  exchanging  presents, 
die  pretence  of  Eros  implying  that  they  an  scenes  of  courtship. 

The  vases  of  this  period  are  usually  grouped  in  three  or  four 
different  types,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  districts  of  Lucania, 
Campania  and    Apv'!-     —  •* 

technique,  drawing  . 
jects.  In  Lncanlan 
drawing  is  bold  and  1 
mole  akin  to  that  of 

for  polychromy  is 
with  careless  eie- 


fied    i 


■mS- 


th  tar  inferior  results; 
r  stages'  it  is  actually 
Un  a  feeble  imitation 


from  the  Bronte 


lowed  by  a  period  I 
acterised  by  small 


Fto.  33.— Cup  with  exploits  of  Tlieaei 


jects.  Besides  these 
the  school  of  Paesti 
sented  by  two  art 
have  left  their  name 
vases,  Assteas  aoc 
A  well-known  aoimj 
work  of  the  former  ia 
Madrid  With  Herade 
ins;  his  children,  a  theatrical 
and  quasi-grotesque  composi- 
tion, and  there  is  a  fine  example  of  Python's  work  in  a  iralcr 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  Alltmena,  the  mother  of  Heracles, 
placed  on  the  funeral  pyre  by  her  husband  Amphitryon,  and 
rain-nymphs  quenching  the  flames  (Plate  I.  fig.  55). 

About  the  end  of  Che  aid  century  «.c  the  manufacture  of 
painted  vases  would  seem  to  have  been  rapidly  dying  out  in 
Italy,  as  had  long  been  the  case  elsewhere,  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  unpointed  vases  modelled  in  the  lorn  of  animals  and 
human  figures,  or  ornamented  with  stamped  and  moulded  reliefs. 
These  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Arntine  and  so-called 
"  Samian''rcdw,iresof  the  Roman  period.  In  all  these  wans  we 
see  a  tendency  to  the  imitation  ol  metal  vaaea,  which,  with  the 
growth  of  luxury  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  bad  entirely  replaced 
painted  pottery  both  for  use  and  ornament;  the  pottery  of  the 
period  is  reduced  10  a  subordinate  and  utilitarian  position,  merely 
supplying  the  demands 

(■aVrifrtft 


The  earliest  civil- 
Italy  is  not,  st  rictly 
Etruscan,  but   may 


"  period  from  the 


the     basin    of     the 

se  people  were  Lake- 
dwellen,  barely  removed  Irom 
the  Neolithic  stage  of  culture, 
and  their  pottery  was  of  the  rudest  kind,  hand-made  and 
roughly  baked.  Cups  and  pots  have  been  found  sometimes 
with  simple  decoration  in  the  form  of  knobs  or  bosses,  and 
many  have  a  crescent-shaped  handle  serving  as  a  support  for 


1  the  1 


.mbs(a 


the  pottery  h J 

found  (see  VilUnova).  It  begins  with  the  oth  century  n.c. 
and  lasts  for  about  two  hundred  years.  The  pit-tombs  usually 
contain  large  cinerary  urns  or  oisuario  (containing  the  ashes  of 
the  dead},  fashioned  by  hand  from  a  badly-levigated  volcanic 
clay  known  as  impmla  Italia.  These  vessels  were  irregularly 
baked  In  an  open  fire,  and  the  colour  of  the  surface  varies  from 
red-brown  to  greyish  blade.  They  appear  to  have  been  covered 
with  a  polished  slip,  intended  to  give  the  vases  a  metallic  appear- 
ance. The  shape  of  the  urns  is  peculiar,  but  uniform;  they  have 
a  small  handle  at  the  widest  part  and  a  cover  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  bowl  with  handle  (Plate  III.  fig.  63).  .  Their  ornamenta- 
tion coosiats  of  incised  or  stamped  geometrical  ornaments  formed 
in  the  moist  clay  in  bands  round  the  neck  and  body;  mom 
rarely  patterns  painted  in  white  an  found.  Common  pottery 
is  alao  found  showing  utile  advance  on  (hat  of  the  Terramate 
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period  except  in.  variety  of  decoration.  The  technique  and 
ornament  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  urns.  They  corre- 
spond in  development,  though  not  in  date,  to  the  early  pottery 
of  Troy  and  Cyprus,  as  well  as  to  the  primitive  pottery  of  other 
races,  but  one  marked  difference  is  the  general  fondness  of  the 
Italian  potter  for  vases  with  handles. 

Sometimes  the  cinerary  urns  take  the  form  of  huts  (tuguria), 
though  these  are  more  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  in  the  British  Museum;  it 
still  contains  ashes  which  were  inserted  through  a  little  door 
secured  by  a  cord  passing  through  rings.  The  ornamentation 
suggests  the  rude  carpentry  of  a  primitive  hut,  the  cover  or  roof 
being  vaulted  with  raised  ridges  to  represent  the  beams.  The 
surface  is  polished,  and  other  specimens  are  occasionally  painted 
with  patterns  in  white. 

In  the  next  stage  a  change  is  seen  in  the  form  of  the  tombs, 
the  pit  being  replaced  by  a  trench;  this  is  accordingly  known 
as  the  "  trench-tomb  "  or  a  fossa  period,  and  extends  from  the 
8th  century  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th.  Importations  of 
Greek  pottery  now  first  make  their  appearance.  The  character 
of  the  local  pottery  actually  remains  for  some  time  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preceding  period,  but  it  improves  in  technique.  By 
degrees  an  improvement  in  the  forms  is  also  noted,  and  new 
varieties  of  ornamentation  are  introduced;  there  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  the  wheel  was  used. 

Two  entirely  new  classes  of  pottery  are  found  at  Cervetri 
(Caere)  belonging  to  the  7th  century.  One  consists  of  large  jars 
Orftfot)  of  red  ware,  the  lower  part  being  moulded  in  ribs,  while 
the  upper  has  bands  of  design  stamped  round  it  in  groups  or 
friezes*  These  designs  were  either  produced  from  single  stamps 
or  rolled  out  from  cylinders  like  those  used  in  Babylonia.  The 
subjects  are  usually  quasi-oriental  in  character,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  ware  was  made  in  Etraria,  especially  as  similar 
vases  have  been  found  in  Rhodes  and  Sicily;  either  it  was 
imported,  or  it  was  a  local  imitation  of  Greek  models. 

The  other  class  is  similar  as  regards  the  shapes  and  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  painted  subjects  in 
white  outlines  on  a  red  glossy  ground.  The  clay,  a  kind  of 
impasto  Italico,  was  first  hardened  by  baking,  and  then  a  mixture 
of  wax,  resin  and  iron  oxide  was  applied  and  polished;  on  this 
the  pigments,  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  earth,  were  laid.  The 
subjects  are  from  Greek  mythology  or  are  at  least  Greek  in 
character,  but  the  technique  is  purely  Etruscan,  and  the  drawing 
is  crude  and  un-Greek  in  the  extreme. 

The  fourth  period  shows  a  close  continuity  with  the  third; 
but  the  difference  is  defined  firstly  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
type  of  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  chamber  (a  camera),  secondly,  by 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  oriental  art,  and  to  a  less  extent 
of  that  of  the  Greeks-  The  period  extends  from  about  650  to 
550  b.c,  and  is  further  marked  by  the  general  introduction  of 
the  wheel  into  Etruria  and  by  the  appearance  of  inscriptions  in 
an  alphabet  derived  from  western  Greece.  In  the  earlier  tombs 
the  typical  local  pottery  is  of  hand-made  impasto  Italico  resem- 
bling that  of  the  previous  periods;  in  the  later  we  find  what  is 
known  as  bucchero  ware — the  national  pottery  of  Etruria — which 
is  made  on  the  wheel  and  baked  in  a  furnace,  and  shows  a  marked 
tendency  to  imitate  metal. 

To  this  period  also  belongs-  the  famous  Polledrara  tomb  or 
Grotto  dTside  at  Vuld,  the  contents  of  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  and  include  some  remarkable  specimens  of 
pottery.  It  dates  from  about  620-610  B.C.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  vases  is  a  kydria,  of  reddish-brown  clay  covered  with  a 
lustrous  black  slip  on  which  have  been  painted  designs  in  red, 
blue  and  a  yellowish  white.  The  colours  have  unfortunately  now 
almost  disappeared,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  had  been  fired.  The 
principal  subject  is  from  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  This 
tomb  also  contained  a  large  wheel-made  pithos  of  red  impasto 
ware  with  designs  painted  in  polychrome.  In  the  Regulini- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri  (about  650  B.C.)  large  cauldrons  of  red 
glossy  ware  were  found,  with  gryphons'  heads  projecting  all 
round,  to  which  chains  were  attached.  A  similar  cauldron  from 
Fatten  on  a  high  open-work  stand  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


We  now  come  to  the  bucchero  ware,  which  is  characteristic  ©f 
the  later  portion  of  this  period,  though  the  earliest  examples  go 
back  to  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  Its  main  feature  is  the  black 
paste  of  which  it  is  composed,  covered  with  a  more  or  less  shjning 
black  slip.  Modern  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  day 
was  smoked  or  fumigated  in  a  closed  chamber  after  baking, 
becoming  thereby  blackened  throughout,  and  the  surface  was  then 
polished  with  wax  and  resin.  Analyses  of  the  ware  have  proved 
that  it  contains  carbon  and  that  it  had  been  lightly  fired.  The 
oldest  bucchero  vases  are  small  and  hand-made,  sometimes  with 
incised  geometrical  patterns  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like 
metal-work.  Oriental  influence  then  appears  in  a  series  of 
chalice-shaped  cups  found  at  Cervetri  with  friezes  of  animals. 
From  about  560  B.C.  onwards  the  vases  are  all  wheel-made,  with 
ornaments  in  relief  either  stamped  from  a  cylinder  or  composed  of 
separate  medallions  attached  to  the  vase.  The  subjects  range 
from  animals  or  monsters  to.  winged  deities  or  suppliants  making 
offerings  (fig.  34);  in  other  cases  we  find  meaningless  groups  of 
figures  or  plant  forms.  These  types  are  found  chiefly  in  southern 
Etruria,  but  at  Chiusi  (Clusium) 
a  more  elaborate  variety  found 
favoar  from  about  500  tp  300 
B.C.  The  shapes  are  very  varied 
and  the  ornament  covers  the 
vase  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
covers  of  the  vases  being  also 
frequently  modelled  in  various 
forms.  The  figures  are  stamped 
from  moulds,  incised  designs 
being  added  to  fill  up  the  spaces. 
The  range  of  subjects  is  much 
widened,  including  scenes  from 
Greek  mythology  and  oriental 
types  combining  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  motives,  which  must 
have  been  introduced  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

Thus  the  technique  of  the 
bucchero  wares  is  purely  native, 
but  the  decoration  is  entirely 
dependent  on  foreign  types 
whether  Greek  or  oriental,  and 
throughout  the  whole  series  the    _  _ 

tendency  to  imitate  metal-work  fI%&fc™™S^ 
is  to  be  observed  in  every  detail,  m  reiitf .    (British  Museum.) 
both  in  the  forms  and  in  the 

methods  of  decoration.    Some  are  mere  counterparts  of  existing 
work  in  bronze. 

The  last  variety  of  peculiarly  Etruscan  pottery  which  calls  for 
notice  is  the  Canopic  jar,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
icapunm  in  which  the  Egyptians  placed  the  bowels  of  their 
mummies.  They  are  rude  representations  of  the  human  figure, 
the  head  forming  the  cover,  and  in  the  tombs  were  placed  on 
round  chairs  of  wood,  bronze  or  terra-cotta.  An  example  of  such 
a  jar  on  a  bronze-plated  chair  may  be  seen  in  the  Etruscan  Room 
of  the  British  Museum  (Plate  III.  fig.  65).  Their  origin  has  been 
traced  to  the  funeral  masks  found  in  the  earliest  Etruscan  tombs. 
From  these  a  gradual  transition  may  be  observed  from  the  mask 
(1)  placed  on  the  corpse,  (2)  on  the  cinerary  urn,  (3)  the  head 
modelled  in  the  round  and  combined  with  the  vase,  and  (4)  at 
last  the  complete  human  figure.  The  earliest  of  these  jars  are 
found  in  the  "  pit-tombs  "  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  the  latest 
and  most  developed  types  belong  to  the  5th  century  B.C. 

The  skill  shown  by  the  Etruscans  in  metal-work  and  gem- 
engraving  never  extended  to  their  pottery,  which  is  always  purely 
imitative,  especially  when  they  attempted  painted  vases  after 
the  Greek  fashion.  The  kinds  already  described  arc  all  more  or 
less  plastic  in  character  and  imitative  of  metal,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Cervetri  and  Polledrara  finds,  which  have  little  in  common 
with  anything  Greek,  and  exhibit  a  quite  undeveloped  art.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  when  Greek  vases  were 
coming  into  the  country  in  large  numbers,  attempts  were  made  to 


imitate  the  black-figure  style,  especially  of  a  particular  class  of 
Ionian  vims.  Imitations  of  these  art)  to  be  found  in  matt 
museum*  and  may  be  readily  tccogniaed  as  Etruscan  from 
peculiarities  of  style,  drawing  aid  subject,  si  veil  aa  their 
inferior  technique  (fig.  35). 
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and  the  grim  Etruscan  deities,  Mich  as  Chnrtin, 
introduced.  Some  of  these  vises  have  painted  inscriptions  in  the 
Etruscan  alphabet.  The  latest  specimens  positively  degenerate 
into  barbarism. 

Painted  vases  of  native  manufacture  ace  also  found  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Italy  and  have  been  attributed  to  the  indigenous 
nee*  of  the  Peucetians  and  Mesaapians;  their  decoration  b 
partly  geometrical,  partly  in  conventional  plant  forms,  and  is 
the  result  of  natural  development  rather  than  of  imitation  of 
Greek  types.  Some  of  Ibe  shapes  are  characteristic,  especially 
■  large  lour-handled  tratcr.  They  cover  the  period  600-430 
>.C,  after  which  they  were  ousted  by  the  Craeco-Italian  pro- 
ductions we  have  already  described. 

Rowan  Potteby. — Roman  vases  are  far  inf< 
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id  the  decoration,  though  so 
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It  has  been  noted  that  during  a  certa 

stage  of  evolution  all  round  the  Mediter: 
had  been  ousted  by  metal-worn,  and  suc»  ••«  »  «■«■•  «j 
be  made  were  practically  imitations  of  metal  both  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  These  latter  we  must  regard  as  representing  ordinary 
household  pottery,  or  as  supplying  to  those  who  could  not  aHord 
to  adorn  their  bouses  and  temples  with  costly  works  in  metal, 
a  humble  but  fairly  efficient  substitute.  There  is  a  terra-colta 
bowl  of  the  and  century  B.C.  in  tbe  British  Museum  which  is 
an  exact  replica  of  a  chased  silver  bowl  with     "  ' 


rrs.  They  required  only  the  skill 
ilelion,  and,  being  made  by  proces 
re  altogether  on  a  lower  scale  of  artis 
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things  (Plate  II.  6g.  56). 
These  imitations  of  metal  we 
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In  vogue  among  the  Etruscans.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
an  important  centre  ol  pottery  manufacture  should  have  sprung 
up  in  Etruria,  in  the  rnd  century  a.c,  which  lor  many  years  set 
the  fashion  to  the  whole  Roman  world.  But  before  discussing 
aoch  products  it  may  bens  well  to  say  something  qn  the  technical 
character,  shapes  and  Uses  of  Roman  pottery  In  general 


y  the  secono  will  concern  us  lor  me  most  pan  aa  yielding;  by  Tar 
greater  amount  ol  material  and  interest:  (1)  the  plain,  dull 
[henware  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  (3)  the  line,  red, 
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itself  was  a  transparent  film  wfiich  tic  i^h  lei  led  the  natural  red  colour 
of  tbe  clay,  until  in  the  finest  specimens  it  has  something  ol  the 
quality  ol  red  coral. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vases  the  Romans  used  the  same  processes 


the  large  casks  (d 


here  then  pressed  upon  the  inside  of  a  clay  mould  which  had  been 
finally,  the  clay  .was  impressed  in  tbe  mould  and  the  vase  was  thus 
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shapes  may  be  collected  from  Latin  literature,  and  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  to  identification  arise  in  the  majority  of  cases.  They  mayt 
however,  be  classified  in  the  same  manner;  as  vases  for  storing 
liquids,  for  mixing  or  pouring  wine,  for  use  at  the  table,  and  so  on. 
In  addition  Varro  and  other  writers  have  preserved  a  number  of 
archaic  and  obscure  names  chiefly  applied  to  the  vases  used  in 
sacrifices. 

Tht  principal  vases  for  storing  liquid  or  solid  food  were:— The 
d*tium,  a  large  cask  or  barrel  of  earthenware;  the  amphora,  a  jar 
holding  about  six  gallons;  and  the  cadus,  a  jar  about  half  as  large 
as  the  amphora.  The  dolium  had  no  foot,  and  was  usually  buried 
in  the  earth ;  it  was  also  used  for  purposes  of  burial.  The  amphora 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  wine-jar  of  that  name,  and  had,  like  its 
prototype,  a  pointed  base.  Many  examples  were  found  at  Pompeii 
stamped  with  the  names  of  consuls  (cf.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  21.  1),  or  with 
painted  inscriptions  relating  to  their  contents.  The  cadus  is  men- 
tioned by  Horace  and  Martial. 

Of  smaller  vases  for  holding  liquids,  such  as  jugs,  bottles  and 
flasks,  the  principal  were  the  urceus,  answering  to  the  Greek  olwox**, 
the  ampulla,  a  kind  of  flask  with  globular  body,  and  the  lagena,  a 
narrow-necked  flask  or  bottle.  Of  drinking-cups  the  Romans  had 
almost  as  Large  a  variety  as  the  Greeks,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
ornamented  vases  preserved  t?  the  present  day  were  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  The  generic  name  for  a  cup  was  poculum,  but  the  Romans 
borrowed  many  of  the  Greek  names,  such  as  cantharus  and  scyphus. 
The  calix  appears  to  have  answered  in  popularity,  though  not  in 
form,  to  the  Greek  kylix,  and  is  probablythe  name  by  which  the 
ornamented  bowls  were  usually  known.  The  names  for  a  dish  are 
lanx,  patina  and  eatinum.  ■  Another  common  form  is  the  olla  (Greek 
xtrpa).  which  served  many  purposes,  being  used  for  a  cooking-pot, 
for  a  jar  in  which  money  was  kept,  or  for  a  cinerary  urn.  The 
form  of  vase  identified  with  this  name  has  a  spherical  or  elliptical 
body  with  short  neck  and  wide  mouth.    Of  sacrificial  vases  the 

Erindpal  was  the  patera  or  libation-bowl,  corresponding  to  the 
ireek  *dAi». 

Arretine  Ware.— The  Latin  writers,  and  In  particular  Pliny, 
mention  numerous  places  in  Italy,  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere, 
which  were  famous  for  the  production  of  pottery  in  Roman  times. 
Pliny  mentions  with  special  commendation  the  "  Samian  Ware," 
the  reputation  of  which,  he  says,  was  maintained  by  Arretium 
(Arezzo).  Samian  pottery  is  also  alluded  to  by  other  writers, 
and  hence  .the  term  was  adopted  in  modern  times  as  descriptive 
of  the  typical  Roman  red  wares  with  reliefs,  whether  found  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Gaul  or  Britain.  But  it  was  only  accepted 
with  diffidence  as  a  convenient  name,  and  as  early  as  1840 
discoveries  at  Arezzo  made  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  vases 
found  there  as  a  local  product,  now  known  as  "  Arretine  "  ware. 
The  name  "Samian "  has,  however,  adhered  to  the  provincial 
wares  and  at  the  present  day  is  often  used  even  by  archaeologists. 
But  recent  researches  have  shown  that  nearly  all  the  provincial 
wares  can  be  traced  to  Gaulish  or  German  potteries,  and,  since 
it  is  implied  by  Pliny  that  "  Samian  "  pottery  is  older  than 
"  Arretine,"  the  name  may  now  be  fairly  rejected  altogether, 
as  we  have  rejected  the  name  "  Etruscan  "  for  Greek  pottery. 
The  Romans  probably  used  it  as  a  generic  term,  just  as  we  speak 
of  "  china,"  and  the  real  Samian  ware  is  to  be  seen  in  the  later 
Greek  pottery,  with  reliefs,  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. 

There  were,  as  Pliny  and  other  writers  imply,  many  pottery 
centres  in  Italy,  at  Rhegium,  Cumae,  Mutina,  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  at  Saguntum  in  Spain,  but  all  were  surpassed  in 
excellence  by  Arretium.  In  more  modern  times  its  pottery  came 
under  notice  even  in  the  middle  ages,  and  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  (about  1500)  and  again  in  the  18th  century. 
The  Arretine  ware  may  be  regarded  as  the  Roman  pottery  par 
excellence,  and  its  popularity  extended  from  about  150  B.C.  down 
to  the  end  of  the  xst  century  of  the  Empire,  reaching  its  height 
in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  after  which  it  rapidly  degenerated,  and 
Its  place  was  taken  by  the  wares  of  the  provinces.  Its  general 
characteristics  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — (1)  The  fine  local 
red  clay,  carefully  levigated  and  baked  very  hard  to  a  rich  coral 
red  or  a  colour  like  sealing-wax;  (2)  the  fine  red  glaze,  which 
has  already  been  discussed;  (3)  the  great  variety  of  forms 
employed,  showing  the  marked  influence  of  metal-work;  (4) 
the  almost  invariable  presence  of  stamps  with  potters'  names. 
The  majority  of  the  specimens  have  beed  found  at  Arezzo  itself^ 
hut  there  was  a  branch  of  the  industry  at  Puteoli,  producing 
pottery  almost  equal  in  merit,  and  it  was  also  exported  to  central 
and  eastern  Europe  and  Spain. 


The  earliest  examples  are  of  black  gltasy  ware,  but  the  red 
appears  to  have  beta  introduced  by  too  B.C.,  when  the  first 
potters'  stamps  appear.  These  are  usually  quadrangular  in 
form,  though  other  shapes  are  found,  and  are  impressed  in  the 
midst  of  the  design  on  the  ornamented  vases,  or  on  plain  wares 
on  the  bottom  of  the  interior.  The  number  of  potters'  names 
is  very  large,  though  some  appear  to  have  been  more  prolific 
than  others,  and  to  have  employed  a  large  number  of  slaves, 
whose  names  appear  with  their  masters'  on  the  stamps.  The 
best  known  is  Marcus  Perennius,  whose  wares  take  highest  rank 
for  their  artistic  merit,  the  designs  being  copied  from  good  Greek 
models.  He  employed  seventeen  slaves,  of  whom  the  best  known 
is  Tigranes,  the  stamps  usually  appearing  as  MPEREN  and 
TIGRAN.  The  slave-name  of  Bargates  is  found  on  one  of  his  finest 
vases,  in  the  Boston  Museum,  the  subject  being  the  fall  of 
Phaethon.  We  may  suppose  that  the  stamps  for  the  figures 
were  designed  by  the  masters,  but  that  the  vases  were  actually 
moulded  by  the  slaves.  Other  important  artists  are  Calkiius 
Strigo,  who  had  twenty  slaves;  P.  Cornelius,  who  had  no  less 
than  forty;  Aulus  Titius,  who  signs  himself  ATITIFIGVL- 
ARRET;  the  Annii  and  the  Tetii;  and  L.  Rasinius  Pisanus, 
a  degenerate  potter  of  the  Flavian  period,  who  imitated  Gaulish 
wares. 

The  forms  of  the  vases  are  all,  without  exception,  borrowed 
from  metal  shapes  and  are  of  marked  simplicity  (see  fig.  37* 
Nos.  1,  8,  0, 11).  They  are  mostly  of  small  size  and  devoid  of 
handles,  but  a  notable  exception  is  a  bell-shaped  kraltr  or  mixing* 
bowl,  of  which  there  is  a  very  fine  example  in  the  British  Museum, 
found  at  Capua  and  decorated  with  the  four  seasons  (Plate 
III.  fig.  62).  For  the  decoration  and  subjects  the  potters 
undoubtedly  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  "  new-Attic  "  re- 
liefs of  the  Hellenistic  period,  of  which  the  hater  just  cited  is 
an  example.  So,  too,  are  such  subjects  as  the  dancing  maenads 
or  priestesses  with  wicker  head-dresses,  or  the  Dionysiac  scenes 
which  are  found,  for  instance,  on  the  vases  of  Perennius.  Others 
again  are  distinguished  by  a  free  use  of  conventional  ornament, 
figures  when  they  occur  being  merely  decorative.  There  is 
throughout  a  remarkable  variety  both  in  the  ornamentation 
and  in  the  methods  of  composition. 

Provincial  Wares.— The  Arretine  ware,  as  has  been  noted, 
steadily  degenerated  during  the  xst  century  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  pottery  appears  to  have  entirely 
died  out  in  Italy  by  the  time  of  Trajan.  Its  place  was  taken  by 
the  pottery  of  the  provinces,  especially  by  that  of  Gaul,  where  the 
transference  of  artistic  traditions  led  to  the  rise  of  new  industrial 
centres  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 

As  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  provincial  wares,  that  is, 
of  the  ornamented  wares  or  terra  sigillata,  the  clay  is  fine  and 
close-gxataed,_harder  than  the  Arretine,  and  when  broken  shows 
a  light  red  fracture;  the  surface  is  smooth  and  lustrous,  of  a 
brighter  yet  darker  red  colour  (i.e.  less  like  coral)  than  that  of 
Arretine  ware,  but  the  tone  varies  with  the  degree  of  heat  used. 
The  most  important  feature  is  the  fine  glaze  wi£h  which  it  is 
coated,  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  the  Arretine;  it  is 
exceedingly  thin  and  transparent,  and  laid  equally  over  the 
whole  surface,  only  slightly  brightening  the  color  of  the  day. 
The  ornament  is  invariably  coarser  than  that  of  Arretine  ware,  by 
which,  however,  it  is  indirectly  inspired. 

The  vases  are  usually  of  small  dimensions,  consisting  of  various 
types  of  bowls,  cups  and  dishes,  of  which  two  or  three  forms  are 
preferred  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  they  frequently 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  potter  impressed  on  the  inside  or  outside. 
Although  this  ware  is  found  all  over  the  Roman  world,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  comes  from  Gaul,  Germany  or  Britain,  and 
evidence  points  to  two— and  only  two — districts  as  the  principal 
centres  of  manufacture:  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  Rhine 
and  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  1st  century  ajl 
Gaulish  pottery  was  largely  exported  into  Italy,  and  isolated 
finds  of  it  occur  in  Spain  and  other' parts. 

The  recent  researches  of  Dr  Dragendorff  and  M.  Dechelette 
have  shown  that  a  chronological  sequence  of  the  pottery  may  be 
clearly  traced,  both  in  the  shapes  employed  and  in  the  method  0/ 
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decoration;  and,  further,  that  it  it  possible— at  least  as  regards 
Gaul— to  associate  certain  potters'  names  and  certain  types  of 
figures,  though  found  in  many  places,  with  two  centres  in  par- 
ticular, Graufesenque  near  Rodes  (department  of  Aveyron)  in 
the  district  occupied  by  the  Ruteni,  and  Lezoux  near  Clermont 
(department  of  Puy-de-Domc)  in  the  country  of  the  Arverni. 

„  The  periods  during 
—9*   — ~~- ».    which  these  potteries 

flourished  are  con- 
secutive, or  rather 
overlapping,  but  not 
contemporaneous, 
the  former  being 
practically  coinci- 
dent with  the  1st 
century  a.d.,  the 
latter  with  the  2nd 
and  3rd  down  to 
about  A  J>.  260,  when 
the  manufacture  of  terra  sigtilata  practically  came  to  an  end  in 
Gaul. 

There  were  also  certain  smaller  potteries,  some  of  which  mark  a 
transition  between  the  Italian  and  provincial  wares,  in  the  north 
of  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  and  upper  Loire,  e.g.  St  Remy-en- 
Rollat,  and  others  of  later  date,  as  at  Banassac  and  Montana  in 
the  latter  district,  but  none  of  these  produced  pottery  of  special 


Fig.  36. — Bowl  of  Gaulish  ware,  with 
moulded  patterns  ia  slight  relief. 
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is  usually  spoken  of  as  No.  20.  This  is  characterized  by  hs 
moulded  rim  engraved  with  finely  incised  hatchings,  and  by  the 
division  of  the  body  by  a  moulding  into  two  separate  friezes  for 
the  designs  (fig.  36).  Its  ornament  is  at  first  purely  decorative, 
consisting  of  scrolls  and  wreaths,  then  small  animals  and  birds 
are  introduced,  and  finally  figure  subjects  arranged  in  rectangular 
panels  or  circular  medallions.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  a 
second  variety  of  bowl  (known  as  No.  30;  see  fig.  37)  was  intro- 
duced; this  b  cylindrical  in  form,  and,  being  found  both  at 
Graufesenque  and  Lezoux,  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  in 
character.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century  a  new  form  arises 
(No.  37;  fig.  37),  a  more  or  less  hemispherical  bowl  which  holds 
the-  field  exclusively  on  all  sites  down  to  the  termination  of  the 
potteries.  In  this  form  and  in  No.  30  a  new  system  of  decoration 
is  introduced,  the  upper  edge  being  left  quite  plain.  The  panels 
and  medallions  at  first  prevail,  but  arc  then  succeeded  by  arcad- 
ing  or  inverted  semicircles  enclosing  figures,  and  finally  after  the 
end  of  the  xst  century  (and  on  form  37  only)  we  find  the  whole 
surface  covered  with  a  single  composition  of  figures  unconfined by 
borders  or  frames  of  any  kind,  but  in  a  continuous  frieze;  this  is 
known  as  the  "  free  "  style  (Plate  IV.  fig.  69). 

As  regards  the  figure  subjects,  it  may  be  generally  laid  down 
that  the  conceptions  are  good,  but  the  execution  poor.  Many  are 
obvious  imitations  of  well-known  types  or  works  of  art,  and  the 
absence  of  Gaulish  subjects  is  remarkable.  They  include  repre- 
sentations of  gods  and  heroes,  warriors  and  gladiators,  hunters 


Fig.  37.— Shapes  used  in  Roman  Pottery,    i-ii,  Arretine;  18-65,  Gaulish  and  German. 


merit  or  importance.  The  early  Rhenish  wares  are,  strictly 
speaking,  of  a  semi-Celtic  or  Teutonic  character,  while  the  later 
German  terra  sigjllala,  for  which  the  principal  centres  were 
Rheinzabcrn  near  Carlsruhe  and.  Westerndorf  in  Bavaria,  are  of 
similar  character  but  inferior  to  the  2nd-century  pottery  of 
Lezoux.  .A  mould  from  Rheinaabern  is  illustrated,  Plate  IV. 
fig.  66. 

The  ornamented  vases  produced  in  these  potteries  are,  as  we 
have  said,  almost  confined  to  two  or  three  varieties,  which 
follow  one  another  chronologically.  A  shape  favoured  at  first  is 
the  krater,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
Arretine  forms;  but  this  enjoyed  but  a  short  term  of  popularity. 
Early  in  the  1st  century  we  find  a  typical  form  of  bowl  in  use, 
which,  following  the  numeration  of  Dr  Dragendorff's  treatise, 


arid    animals,    the   two  latter    classes    being    pre-eminently 
popular. 

The  potters',  names  at  Graufesenque  are  nearly  all  of  a  common 
Roman  type,  such  as  Bassus,  Primus,  Vitalis;  -those  at  Lezoux 
are  Gaulish  in  form,  such  as  Advorisus,  Butrio,  IUixo  or  Lax- 
trudsa.  This  seems  to  imply  that  Roman  influence  was  still  strong 
in  the  earlier  centre  which  drew  its  inspiration  more  directly  from 
Arretium.  But  even  the  purely  Roman  names  are  sometimes 
converted  into  Gaulish  forms,  as  Masclus  for  Masculus,  or 
Tornos  for  Turnus.  The  stamps  are  quadrangular  in  form, 
depressed  in  the  surface  of  the  vase  with  the  letters  in  relief; 
on  the  plain  wares  they  are  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  interior,  but 
on  the  ornamented  vases  are  impressed  on  the  exterior  among  the 
figures.    The  usual  formula  is  OF  (for  ojficina)  or  M  (for  man*) 
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with  the  nameiu  the  genitive,  or  F,  FE  or  FEC  for  fecit  with  the 
nominative. 

Besides  the  ordinary  terra  sigillala  with  figures  produced  in 
moulds  we  find  other  methods  of  decoration  employed.  In  the 
south  of  France,  about  Aries  and  Orange,  vases  were  made  with 
medallions  separately  moulded  and  attached  round  the  body; 
these  have  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  both  mythological  and 
gladiatorial  or  theatrical,  or  even  portraits  of  emperors.  There 
is  a  remarkable  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  with  a  scene 
from  the  tragedy  of  the  Cycnus,  on  which  Heracles  and  Ares  are 
represented,  with  seated  deities  in  the  background  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  67).  The  date  of  these  reliefs  is  the  3rd  century  after  Christ. 
Of  the  same  date  is  a  somewhat  similar  ware  made  at  Lezoux. 
Here  each  figure  is  attached  separately  to  the  vase,  and  the 
background  is  filled  in  with  foliage  produced  by  the  method 
known  as  en  barboHntt  (slip-painting),  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  The  effect  of  these  vases,  which  are  mostly  large  jars 
or  ollae  (Plate  IV.  fig.  70),  is  often  very  decorative,  and  there  is 
a  fine  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  from  Felixstowe,  on  which 
the  modelling  is  really  admirable.  Other  good  examples  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain. 

The  "  slip-decoration  "  process  is  practically  unknown  in  Italy, 
but  it  is  found  early  in  the  1st  century  of  our  era  in  Germany, 
and  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  Rhine  district.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  red  ware,  but  in  the  early  German  examples  is 

applied  on  a  dull  grey  or  black  back- 
ground. On  the  continent  its  use  is 
almost  limited  to  simple  decorative 
patterns  of  scrolls  or  foliage,  but  in 
Britain  it  was  largely  adopted,  as'  in 
the  well-known  Castor  ware  made 
on  the  site  of  that  name  (Durobrioae) 
in  Northamptonshire.  Many  of  the 
vases  found  or  made  here  have 
gladiatorial  combats,  hunting-scenes, 
or  chariots  executed  by  this  method 
(fig-  38)  •    The  decoration  was  applied 

_  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  viscous  slip, 
pursued  by  a  hound,  exe-  y^j       f  the  ^^  ^^  M  ^ 

cuted    in   semi-fluid   sup.     .       f  _      ,       ...    ..!•_•  t     __ 
6  in.  high.  c^V'  Dut  reduced  to  this  consistency 

with  water,  and  was  laid  on  by 
means  of  a  narrow  tube  or  run  from  the  edge  of  a  spatula.  The 
Castor  ware  appears  to  date  from  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  a.d. 
Painted  wares  are  at  all  times  rare,  but  were  occasionally 
produced  in  Gaul,  Germany  and  Britain.  A  notable  class  of  such 
ware  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Rhine  district,  repre- 
sented by  small  jars  covered  with  a  glossy  black  coating,  on 
which  arc  painted  in  thick  white  slip  inscriptions  of  a  convivial 
character,  such  as  BIBE,  REPLE,  DA  VINUM,  or  VIVAS 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  68) .  A  very  effective  ware,  obviously  imitating  cut 
glass,  by  means  of  sharply  incised  patterns,  was  made  at  Lezoux 
in  both  the  red  and  black  varieties. 

Literature. — Dragendorff  in  Bonner  Jahrb&cher,  xcvi.  37  IT.; 
Dechelette,  Vases  ceramiques  de  la  Gatde  romaine  (1904);  Walters, 
Ancient  Pottery,  ii.  chaps.  xxi-xxiii.;  British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Roman  Pottery  (1908).  (H.  B.  Wa.J 

Persian,  Syrian,  Egyptian  and  Tdkjosh  Pottery1 

Formerly,  in  all  general  accounts  of  the  potter's  art,  it  was 
the  custom  to  pass  over  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  Persian  and  Syrian 
pottery  of  the  early  middle  ages,  as  if  the  intervening  centuries 
had  produced  nothing  worthy  of  note.  Even  yet  the  successive 
steps  by  which  this  beautiful  art  arose  are  largely  matters  of 
inference  and  deduction,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  singularly  little  use  of  glaze  and 
painted  colour,  the  Egyptians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  had  long  been  noted  for  their  skill  in  this  direction. 
In  discussing  the  pottery  of  these  peoples  we  have  already 
pointed  out  at  what  a  very  early  period  they  had  developed  the 
production  of  rich  and  beautiful  coloured  glazes — the  Egyptians 

1  See  examples  in  colour  on  Plate  V. 


FlC.  38. — Jar  of  Castor 
ware,  with  reliefs  of  a  stag 


as  a  jewel-like  decoration  of  small  pieces  made  in  a  very  sandy 
paste,  or  actually  carved  from  stone,  and  the  Assyrians,  on  a 
bolder  scale,  in  their  glazed  and  coloured  brickwork.  Though 
the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  empires  were  overthrown,  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  remained;  and,  as  we  are  now  aware,  carried 
on  their  traditional  craft,  though  in  a  less  splendid  way.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  pottery  was  made  in  the  Egypt  of 
Roman  times  and  later  with  rich  turquoise  blue  and  yellow 
glazes,  though  the  potters  had  learned  to  produce*  this  glaze  on 
a  material  containing  more  day  and  less  sand  than  that  used  in 
earlier  days.  We  know  also  that  they  had  learned  that  the 
addition  of  lead  oxide  to  a  glaze  enabled  such  glaze  to  be  applied 
on  vessels  formed  from  clay  which  was  sufficiently  plastic  to  be 
shaped  on  the  wheel  This  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  Egypt, 
but  appears  to  have  been  spread  over  Syria  and  parts  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  throughout  the  Byzantine  empire  many  forms  of 
pottery  were  made  which  were  clearly  the  starting-points  of 
much  of  the  fine  pottery  produced  in  Europe  in  later  times. 
We  find,  for  instance,  side  by  side,  a  manufacture  of  bowls, 
dishes  and  vases  of  very  simple  shape,  yet  made  of  two  distinct 
materials:  (1)  a  whitish  sandy  body  on  which  turquoise  blue, 
green  or  even  white  glaze,  consisting  mainly  of  silicates  of  soda 
and  lime,  was  used  either  without  ornament  or  with  simple 
painted  patterns  in  black  or  cobalt  blue  under  the  glaze;  (2} 
similar  vessels  made  of  a  lightish  red  day,  also  rather  sandy  and 
porous,  coated  with  a  white  slip  (pipeclay  or  impure  kaolin) 
covered  with  a  yellowish  lead  glaze.  These  vessels  were 
decorated  in  a  variety  of  ways:  (1)  Graffiati;  patterns  cut  or 
scratched  through  the  coating  of  white  slip  while  it  was  still  soft, 
down  to  the  red  ground,  so  that  when  the  vessel  was  glazed  it 
displayed  a  pattern  in  dark  upon  a  light  ground.  (2)  Yellow 
and  red  ochre  and  copper  scales  were  rudely  "  dabbed  "  over 
the  white  slip  surface,  so  that  when  the  vessel  was  glazed  it 
presented*  a  marbled  or  mottled  appearance  with  touches  of  red, 
yellow,  brown  or  green,  on  a  yellowish-white  ground.  (See  the 
section  on  Egyptian  pottery  above.)  (3)  Oxides  of  copper  or  iron 
were  added  to  the  lead  glaze,  and  the  resulting  green  or  yellow 
glazes  were  applied  to  plain  vases  or  to  vessels  decorated  with 
moulded  reliefs.  In  all  these  methods  we  see  the  continuation 
of  old  tradition  in  simpler  forms,  but  we  shall  also  see  that  these, 
in  their  turn,  became1  the  starting-point  of  much  of  the  medieval 
pottery  of  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy  and  the  other  southern 
countries. 

In  the  same  way,  a  little  farther  east,  the  Persians  of  Sassinian 
times  seem  to  have  preserved  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  potters 
of  Assyria,  just  as  they  inherited  their  skill;  and  the  Assyrian 
device  of  raising  strong  brown  outlines  round  a  design  to  control 
the  flow  of  coloured  glazes,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Frieze 
of  Archers  in  the  Louvre,  was  carried  on  by  them,  for  it  appears 
unchanged  in  the  tiles  of  the  Mosque  of  Mahommed  I.  built  at 
Brusa  in  the  1 5th  century.  The  intercourse  between  the  Persian 
and  Byzantine  empires  at  this  time  must  have  led  to  a  general 
diffusion  of  technical  knowledge  among  the  pottery  centres  of 
the  various  countries  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
though  our  knowledge  is  too  fragmentary  to  furnish  sufficient 
data  for  any  definite  placing  of  the  progress  made.  Our  informa- 
tion is  mainly  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  rubbish 
mounds  at  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  by  Dr  Fouquet,  and 
by  eager  inquirers  like  Henry  Wall's. .  Fostat  was  built  in  a  j>.  640 
by  Amr  and  destroyed  in  the  12th  century;  partially  rebuilt, 
it  was  given  over  to  pillage  in  1252  by  a  Mameluke  sultan;  and 
all  that  remains  is  the  Old  Cairo  of  to-day,  the  rest  of  the  site 
being  covered  with  accumulated  rubbish  heaps.  In  the  same 
way  Rhagae  or  Rai,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Persia,  the 
site  of  which  lies  a  few  miles  east  of  Teheran,  was  destroyed  about 
z 220  by  Jenghiz  Khan.  Like  Fostat  it  was  partially  rebuilt,  but 
was  destroyed  again  in  the  following  century,  so  that  its  existence 
practically  ceased  in  the  14th  century.  Rhagae  was  once  an 
important  centre  of  the  ceramic  industry,  but  this  was  transferred 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Veramin,  in  the  13th  century. 
Excavations  have  also  been  made  on  the  site  of  Rakka,  near. 
Aleppo,  in  Syria,  and  from  all  these  sources,  and  a  few  others  of 
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minor  importance,  orach  interesting  light  hu  been  throwi 
Ihc  development  of  the  potter't  art  in  these  countries  during 
period  between  the  41I1  and  nth  centuries.    Yet,  until  systerr 

Delta,  on  the  same  scale  u  those  which  have  proved  so  valu 
in  Greece,  Crete,  Cyprus  and  the  valley  oi  the  Nile,  we  cai 
hope  to  possess  sound  chronological  data  of  the  developm 
of  the  arts  in  these  countries.  Meantime  the  exact  share  w 
should  be  allotted  to 
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then  can  be  little  doubt  that  Egypt  and  the  southern  part  of 
Syria  played  a  more  important  part  than  has  generally  been 
supposed  in  the  development  of  the  potter's  art  at  this  period. 

Persian  Pottery.— The  most  important  pottery  of  the  nearer 
East,  whether  considered  on  its  own  merits  or  from  the  influence 
it  has  exercised  on  the  pottery  oi  later  times,  is  that  so  highly 

though  much  that  passes  under  that  name  may  not  have  been 

men  of  Persia  were  perfect  masters  of  decorative  design  and 
colour;  and,  as  potters,  they  possessed  a  sense  of  the  forms 
proper  to  clay,  such  as  none  of  the  great  races  of  antiquity  ever 
exhibited.  The  shapes  ol  Creek  pottery  speak  more  strongly 
of  metal  than  of  clay,  but  the  best  Persian  work  exhibits  a  feeling 
lor  the  material  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  The  shapes  are 
not  only  true  clay-shapes  but  they  are  designed  so  ss  best  to 
exhibit  the  qualities  of  the  glaze  and  colour  wit 


e  ground — 


forms,  'were  deftly  painted  in 
copper-greens  and  turquoise, 

poundedbym: 


,  still  black  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  cobalt  and 
Ister  of  oiide  of  chromium.  Over  this  freely  painted  colour, 
often  used  in  broad  flat  masses,  a  singularly  limpid  alkaline  glaae, 
generally  of  considerable  thickness,  wis  fired  until  it  just  fused; 
and  the  resultant  effect  is  of  the  most  rich  and  brilliant  colour 
a  ground  of  slightly  toned  white 


Ira, 


ts  which 


jnfou 


.  which  ca 


in  the  13th  century,  we  find  the  characteristic 
Persian  style  of  ornament  already  developed;  dumpy  little 
figures  kneeling,  standing  or  riding  on  grass  between  cypress 

borders  and  bands  of  Cufic  inscriptions.  Another  well-known 
type  of  pattern  consists  of  highly  conventionalized  floral  orna- 
ment which  often  runs  to  a  beautiful  tracery  of  "  arabesque  " 
lines.  The  drawing  is  generally  finely  outlined  with  brown 
or  black  (a  survival  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  practice),  and  in  the 
earliest  pieces  the  fiat  washes  ol  colour  at*  laid  in  only  in  oobalt- 
m  copper,  and  shades 


1    fror 


16th   century   c 


.rongly  felt  both 
colour  schemes,  particularly  in  the  wares  p 
in  blue  only  (fig.  jo),  which  sometimes  ca 
Chinese  porcelain  so  for  as  to  bear  forged  Chi 
Shah  Abbas  I.  (1587-1619!  b  said  to  have  Drou 
of  Chinese  artificers,  among  them  many  potter 
and  we  find  that  Chinese  porcelain  was  largely  painteQ  at  King- 
tiVChfn,  with  blue  decorations  in  the  Persian  taste,  so  that  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  growth  of  a  hybrid  Perso-Chinese  style 
of  decoration.  From  this  period,  however,  Persian  pottery 
deteriorated  both  in  its  technical  and  artistic  aspects.    Crudely 


and  in  the 

arks.    Finally, 
ight  a  number 


fairly  high  relief,  coloured  with  an  opaque 
well  as  with  transparent  blue  and  turquoise, 
ke  their  appearance,  especially  on  the  famous 
and  in  the  18th  century  the  brown  and  black 
e  drawing  (a  most  valuable  decorative  resource) 
<re  get  brighter  and  more  glittering,  yet  poorer 
ling  a  rose-red  enamel  fired  over  the  glaze,  evidently 
1  the  Chinese  JaaiUt-rest  porcelains  of  the  iSih 


■ork  appears 


of  what  is  truly  Per 

custom  to  recommet 
class  ol  pottery  kne 


s  characterized  by 

—leaf-shaped   panels   witn   araDcsqui 

striped  and  dotted  bands ;  Inezes  of 


tunes;  yet  so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge 
an,  Syrian  or  Egyptian,  that  we  are  forced 
mtionul  names  that  have  perhaps  little  but 
.them.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  important 
n,  until  recently,  only  from  a  few  remark- 
,  and  once  called  "  Siculo-Arab  "  because 
ad  been  mostly  found  in  Sicily.  This  ware 
.fine  quality  an  '  "    ' 


>r  birds  amk 


re  potter's  art.    The  ware  was  shaped 

iiture  of  white  clay  with  a  large  pro- 

rl  with  a  fine  white  coating  ol  siliceo 
if  soda-glass,  clay  and  oxide  of  1i 


th  a  coarsish  absorbent 
ntional  floral  or  animal 
■lues,  manganese-purples, 

outline  colour  was 


.led  in  blues  only.    (Victor 


flowers  and  foliage,  inscriptioi 
drawn  in  black  or  brown  outline 
cobalt-blue  or  with  turquoise, 
these  pieces  to  the  oldest  Pen 


t]  all  strongly  and  finnly 
washed  in  with  a  very  pure 
use.  in  spite  of  the  resemblance  of 
Persian  wares,  we  know  that  bowls, 
ces  of  the  same  kind  have  been  dug  Of) 
on  the  site  of  Rakka  near  Aleppo;  simitar  ware  has  been  found 
at  Foetat,  together  with  evidences  of  local  manufacture,  and 
occasional  pieces  have  been  brought  from  Persia;  so  that 
probably  this  distinguished  ware  was  made  at  Rakka  in  Syria 
between  the  9th  and  the  13th  centuries,  and  was  afterwards 
made  by  Syrian  palters  both  in  Persia  and  Egypt. 

Other  Persian  Wares.— V/e  have  already  spoken  of  the  pre- 
valent use  of  coloured  glazes  in  all  the  countries  of  the  nearer 
East— from  Egypt  to  Persia— from  remote  times,  either  as  the 

ornament.  The  fragments  from  Rai  and  Fostat  include  rich 
turquoise  glazes  (derived  from  the  ancient  Egyptian),  deep  and 
light-green  glazes  containing  lead  and  copper,  imitations  of 
ancient  Chinese  celadon -green,  a  brownish-purple  glaze,  a  cofiec- 
brown  glaze  and  a  deep  cobalt-blue  glaze.'    All  these  m 


ecunaritv  of  the  Persian  and  ; 


d  blue  gl.11 


of  n 


probably  an  earth  ec 


produced  not  by  dissolving 
y  coating  the  white  ground 
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found  either  on  plain  vises,  or  on  vends  with  modelled  orna- 
ment; or  covering  delicate  flora]  or  arabesque  pattern*  painted 
in  white  sb'p  or  incised  in  the  paste.  Sometimes,  even  at  this 
early  period,  there  ire  traces  of  applied  gold  leal  attached,  but 
not  fired,  to  the  vlaze.- 

i,  ire  find  thsae  beautiful  bowls, 
vases  decorated  with  geometrical  or  arabesque 
singularly  still  underglasc  black,  and  covered  with 


At  a  very  early  period, 

patterns  in 

and  beautiful  wart 


.  Syria  and  Egypt  in 
Saracen  times,  and  it  was  soon  prised  in  Europe,  as  is  shown  by 
the  famous  fragment  found  by  the  late  Mr  Drury  Fortnum  built 
into  the  outer  walla  of  S.  Cecilia  in  Pisa,  where  it  was  apparently 
placed  in  the  nth  century.1 

At  a  later  date  a  shining  black  glaze  made  its  appearance, 
and  in  the  13th  century  pale  and  lapis-laxuli  blues,  while-  there 
Is  a  comparatively  modem  sage-green  glaze  found  only  on  piece* 
bearing  patterns  modelled  in  low  relief.    - 

Persia*  Poralain. — This  beautiful  and  aomewhal  mysterious 
ware — often  called  "  Gombroon  "  ware' — apparently  made  its 
appearance  in  the  13th  century,  though  the  bulk  of  the  known 
eiamples  are  not  earlier  than  the  17th  or  iSlb  century.  The 
ware  is  quite  translucent  and  is  of  soft  and  delicate  texture. 
Unlike  Chinese  porcelain,  it  was  made  from  a  mixture  of  pipe-day 
and  glass,  and  was  glazed  with  a  soft  lead  glaze;  so  that  a 
fragment  of  it  would  melt  to  an  opaque  glass  in  an  ordinary 
porcelain  oven.  It  is  principally  met  with  in  the  form  of  dishes, 
bowls  (often  mounted  on  leet)  and  saucers.  The  pieces  are 
generally  very  thin  and  are  either  perfectly  plain  or  bear  fluting! 
or  simple  wavy  patterns  incised  in  the  paste.  Most  characteristic 
and  beautiful  is  the  decoration  by  means  of  delicate  perforations 
either  straight  or  lozenge-shaped.  In  the  finest'  pieces  the 
perforations  are  filled  with  glue,  and  then  they  form  a  decoration 
analogous  to  the  well-known  "  rice-grain "  decoration  of  the 
Chinese.  Occasional  pieces  are  found  decorated  with  colour, 
either  a  delicate  green,  producing  an  effect  like  pale  bright 
cHadon,  or  the  well-known  Persian  blue  ground;  and  this  is 
sometimes  decorated  with  lustre  patterns.  Nowhere  can  this 
rare  and  delicately  beautiful  ware  be  so  well  studied  as  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Liuirid  Ware. — The  decoration  of  pottery  with  iridescent 
metallic  films  ia  one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  beautiful  inven- 
tion!! ever  made  by  the  poller.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  only 
coloured  days,  coloured  glazes,  or  colours  fired  under  (he  glaze, 
but  we  are  now  brought  face  to  face  wilb  a  colour  effect  produced 
by  retiring  the  finished  glazed  pieces,  at  a  lower  temperature, 
with  pigments  painted  upon  the  glaze  (fig.  40;  sec  also  Plate  V. 
13th-century  Persian  lustre).  How  such  a  practice  originated 
ia  probably  an  idle  speculation,  but  it  may  have  come  through 
repeated  attempts  to  decorate  pottery  with  gold.  If  gold  was 
painted  under  the  glaze*  of  these  ancient  vases,  it  would  probably 
vanish  and  leave  no  trace;  but  gold,  alloyed  with  much  silver, 
applied  over  the  finished  glaze  and  re  fired,  in  the  attempt  to  make 
it  adhere,  may  have  given  the  first  films  of  iridescent  colour. 
We  know  certainly  that  before  the  13th  century  the  elements  of 
the  process  had  been  mastered,  and  that  the  potters  of  the  nearer 
East  had  learnt  that  by  mixing  some  compound  of  silver  (doubt- 
leaa  the  sulphide)  with  day,  and  painting  the  minute  on  the 
finished  vase,  which  was  refired  in  .such  a  way  that  the  piece* 
were  only  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat  and  were  then  exposed  to  the 
vapours  of  the  wood-fuel,  glowing  lustrous  patterns  wire  left 
en  the  ware  that  looked  like  metal— but  metal  shot  over  with 
all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  golden,  rosy,  purple  and  green. 
Numerous  fragments  of  this  lustrcd  pottery  had  been  disinterred 
from  the  site  at  Rhagae,  and  it  was  therefore  assumed  that  the 
beautiful  process  was  of  Persian  origin, 
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n  the  bazaars  of 


traffic  of  Eaat  and  West,  and  a  pottery  ci 
mentions,  specially,  certain  translucent  bowls  of  earthenware 
decorated  with  colours  resembling  a  stuff  called  "  bouaalemoun," 
"  the  tints  changing  according  to  the  position  which  one  gives 
to  the  vase."  Such  a  description  could  only  apply  to  "  lustrcd  " 
pottery,  and  It  would  seem  aa  if  this  process  must  have  been 
known  in  Egypt  or  Syria  before  it  was  practised  in  Persia  (see 
Plate  V.,  13th-century  Syro-Persian).  In  any  ease  the  secret 
was  soon  carried  to  Persia,  (or  we  have  ample  evidence  that  It 
was  practised  at  Rhagae  in  the  neit  century. 

The  earliest  dated  (sample  of  Persian  lustrcd  ware  Is  a  star 
shaped  tile  of  the  year  a.e>.  1117  (ah.  614.),  decorated  with 
spotted  hares,  heraldically  confronted,  in  a  ground  of  lustre 
relieved  by  dots  and  curls,  and  surrounded  by  an  inscribed 
border.  A  vase  in  the  Godman  collection  hears  the  date.. n.  1131 
(a.s.  6ip),  and  some  of  the  well-known  "  star  and  cross  "  tiles 
from  Veramfn  belong  to  the  year  an.  1161.    The  early  Persian 
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Common  m< 


the  hare 
roughly  drawn  sack-like  figures  of  men  and  won: 
or  on  foot  (probably  heroes  of  Pcrsisn  legend),  convention: 
foliage  and  arabesques.  The  designs  are  usually  reserved  in 
lustrcd  ground,  which  is  relieved  by  small  scrolls,  curls  and  do 
etched  in  the  lustre  (as  though  the  glazed  piece  had  been  covert 
■  •     ■     ■  tchedot 


J  this 


with  nhic) 


is  dry),  at 


rath  the  i 


nerally  c 


ited. 
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ty  look  like  some  golden 

to  bear  a  thin  iridescent 
pie  or  ruby-red  metallic 


of  pale  cobalt -blue  or  tur 

with  rather  more  claborat 
14th-century  dates,  and  another  variety  has  pans  of  the  decora- 
tion, more  particularly  lhe~large  letters  of  the  inscriptions,  raised 
in  low  relief  and  heightened  with  blue.  Yet  another  dass, 
belonging  to  the  14th  century,  has  a  fine  dark-blue  alkaline  glaze, 
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with  design!  in  low  relief,  picked  out  with  scrolls  and  arabesques 
In  while  enamel  or  bold  floral  sprays  in  leaf-gold.  Lustre 
frequently  found  applied  to  the  rich  cobalt-blue  ground,  ai 
there  are  still  existing  a  few  magnificent  vases  which  show  tl 
artistic  possibilities  of  this  scheme  of  decoration.  It  should  I 
noted  that  when,  the  pieces  are  in  (he  round,  the  pattern  is 
usually  painted  in  lustre  and  not  reserved  I 
on  the  flat  tiles.  In  the  later  examples  the  tin-enamel  was 
replaced  entirely  by  white  slip,  and  the  lustre  decoration  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  end  ol  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  I. 
(1587-1610).  To  the  last  period  belong  many  charming  bowls, 
narchilis,  cups  and  dishes  in  a  brawn  lustre,  with  ruby  reflets, 
on  a  white  or  a  deep  blue  ground;  this  ware  is  pure  while  in  sub- 
stance and  generally  translucent,  ind  the  pieces  are  occasionally 
signed  (sec  Persian  porcelain  above). 

Honusiu  if  on.— This  time-honoured  name  ((or  "  Damns 
Ware "  was  often  mentioned  In  medieval  inventories,  and 
appears  to  have  included  many  varieties  of  oriental  pottery 
which  were  highly  prized  inJ  Italy,  ~  .-..-. 

middle  ages!1  lorms  rather  a  puaak 
legist,  far  many  diverse  wares  hav 


*  of  which  W. 
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the  oldci 
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palpitating  life  froi 

1£  it  developed  a  ; 
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:  painter  is  (he  poor  and  humble  Mustafa."  This  is  reckoned 
June  A.D.  IJ40.  It  may  be  remarked  that  our  difficulties  at 
ilinctlton  are  increased  by  the  fact  that,  under  Arab  rule. 

.    Among  the  Fostat  fragments  classified 
any  bearing  the  signatures  o!  Syrian  wori- 

nenls  have  been  found  at 


by  Dr  Fouqu 

blue-and- while    porcelai 

Fostat,  Ephesus  and  else 
Turkish  Ptrtltry.—Thi 


■dutiful  and  striking  ware,  formerly 
:ly  Rhodian  because  Rhodes  was  a 
rn  centre  of  manufacture,  seems  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
he  countries  overrun  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  ijlh 
jry,  so  that  the  name  "  Turkish,"  in  spite  of  some  opposition, 
w  generally  applied  to  it.  (See  (ig.  42;  and  the  16th-century 
iian  or  Turkish  pieces,  Plate  V:>  It  has  a  fine  white  body 
ic  usual  sandy  feature,  covered,  as  a  rule,  with  a  wash  of 
white  slip;  it  is  painted  in  strung  brilliant' colours,  chiefly 
,  turquoise,  green,  and  a  peculiar  red  pigment  which  is  heaped 
1  palpable  relief— the  whole  of  the  urnament  being  outlined 
black  or  dark  green. 
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we  might  eipcct,  and  have  well-marked  affinities  both  with  the 
Persian  wares  and  those  brilliant  productions  now  commonly 
recognized  as  Syrian  and  Turkish,  while  even  far-off  echoes  of 
Chinese  decorative  mannerisms  are  not  wanting.  The  character- 
istic Damascus  ware  of  the  collector  is  marked  by  its  quality;  the 
ground  is  of  very  dear  white,  the  colours  are  pure  and  brilliant, 
and  the  vessels,  whether  dishes  or  vases,  are  soundly  made.  The 
decoration,  which  is  purely  floral  or  conventional,  recalls  the  more 
formal  Persian  style,  but  the  colours  recall  those  of  the  Turkish 
pottery  with  one  remarkable  aubstitutlon.  The  pUed-up  red-clay 
pigment  of  the  latter  is  absent,  but  where  It  would  inevitably 
occur  In  the  design  of  a  Turkish  piece  its  place  is  taken  by  &  purple 
made  (ram  manganese,  which  is  often  thin  and  rather  washy  in 
quality.  Fine  examples  of  this  famous  wars  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre;  its  characteristic  style  of 
pattern  is  well  shown  in  the  10th-century  Damascus  piece 
reproduced  in  Plate  V.  Another  splendid  example  is  the  lamp 
from  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  also  In  the  British 
Museum  (fig.  41);  and  this  has  generally  been  classed  with  the 
Damascus  wares,  though  its  colouring  and  its  technique  belong 
rather  to  Lower  Syria  or  to  Egypt.  This  magnificent  piece  bears 
■dated  Inscription, "  In  the  year  056  in  the  month  Jcmai-l-oiila. 
1  Specimens  of  Turkish  and  other  Eastern  wares  exist  with  elabor- 


always  harmonious,  colouring.  They  include,  it  is  true,  the 
Persian  arabesque,  the  floral  scroll  with  feathery  leaf ,  the  thistle- 
bloom  and  the  cypress  tree,  but  the  naturalistic  treatment 
which  permits  immediate  recognition  of  the  favourite  Turkish 
flower*  such  as  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  carnation,  fritftlary,  corn- 
flower and  lily  (some  of  which  were  imported  into  Europe  by 

the  diflerent  elements  ol  tbe  design  is  artistic  and  charming. 
Other  styles  ol  design  include  formal  patterns  and  diapers,  rarely 
human  and  animal  figures,  and  occasionally  armorial  devices 
and  ships.  Tiles  of  this  ware  were  extensively  used  for  lining 
the  walls  of  public  buildings,  replacing  the  carpets  and  textile 
hangings  which  their  designs  so  freely  imitated.     Of  domestic 

sprinklers,  jugs,  tankard-shaped  flower-holders,  covered  bowft 
and  mosque  lamps  are  also  plentiful.  The  tiles  are  found  m  nil 
pans  of  the  Turkish  empire,  though  they  were  probably  made  at 

doubt  supplied  many  of  the  mosques 
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mucus  and    the  addition  of  oxide  of  tin 
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(he  iSlh  and  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  though  good 

tile  work  of  later  date  exists,  the  general  pottery  deteriorated 

before  the  18th  century.    An  inferior  ware  of  poor  colour  is 

■til]  produced  in  Turkey,  Persia  and  Syria,  and  aome  attempt 

has  been  mark  of  late  to  revive  the  old  lustre  decoration, 

but  the  results  are  Dot  likely  to  be  mistaken  lor  those  of  old 


GjS«ti™i  — The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
collection  of  the  medieval  pottery  of  the  nearer 
Museum  collection,  though  much  smaller,  has 
examples.  The  Cluny  Museum  in  Pari. has  >  ne 
collection  of  Turkish  pottery,  especially  plates 

cularl/  ol  those  owned  by  Mr  Ducanc  Godma 
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Briefly,  the  wares  wen  "  thrown "  upon  the  wheel  or 
"  pressed  "  on  modelled  forma—  bandies,  ribs  and  dots  of  clay, 
or  strongly  incised  patterns  were  often  added  by  hand— and  they 
were  then  fired  a  first  lime.  A  coating  of  the  tin-enamel  (rich 
in  lead  as  well  as  tin)  was  applied,  and  on  this  coaling  designs 
•ere  painted  In  cobalt  and  manganese;  sometimes  these  colours 
were  only  used  aa  mosses  to  break  up  the  background.  Then 
the  second  firing  took  place  and  the  piece  came  from  the  firing 
all  shining  and  white,  except  where  the  blue  or  brownish  purple 


Wilh  the  doings  1 

to  follow  the  westward  tread  of  the  Moslem  conquests 
how  in  their  wake  there  also  sprung  up  in  Spain  a  war 
distinction  and  beauty.  The  Iberian  peninsula  bnd 
scene  of  pottery-making  from  prehistoric  rimes— ■  red  _ 
ware  was  made  before  the  dawn  of  civilisation  as  finely  finished 
as  that  found  in  the  Nile  valley  by  Flinders  Peiric  (see  Egypt: 
Art  and  Archaeology) ,  and  the  Romans  had  one  of  their  great 
provincial  pottery  centres  at  Saguntum;  but  it  1 
a  great  part  of  Spain  lay  under  Muaaulman  rule  tl 
distinctive  pottery  was  produced.  What  is  by  1 
is  how  it  came  to  paaa  that  when  the  traditional  methods,  learnt 
by  the  Arabs  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  were  carried  westward  they 
should  have  undergone  such  a  radical  change.  Oxide  of  tin, 
the  opacifying  and  whitening  material  in  glazes  par  eni-iUtut, 
was  certainly  known  .and  used  in  the  East  from  at  least  the  6th 
century  B.C.;  the  ancient  wares  are  coated  with  a  covering  of 
white  tin-enamel  to  hide  the  buff  or  reddish -coloured  clay,  and 
it  was  similarly  used  elsewhere;  but  its  use  was  sporadic  and 
not  general  in  those  countries,  where  we  find  instead  a  consistent 
development  of  the  pottery  made  with  a  white  slip-coating  and 
a  clear  alkaline  glaze.  Perhaps  It  was  that  at  this  period  tin 
was  almost  as  costly  aa  gold,  and  it  waa  only  when  potters  with 
an  oriental  training  brought  their  skill  to  Spain,  where  tin 
abounded,  that  the  relative  cheapness  of  the  material  led  them 
to  employ  it,  so  far  aa  ii  known,  exclusively.  (There  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  lin-enamelled  and  the  slip-faced  wares, 
glased  with  an  alkaline  glaac.  In  the  Latter,  the  more  oriental 
type,  the  slip-coating  at  of  fine  while  clay,  and  sand,  and  this  is 
finished  with  a  transparent  alkaline  glaxe  containing  little  or 
a»  lead ,  in  tbe  former  there  is  no  need  of  s  coating  of.  slip,  for 


Fig.  4],— Hitpano-Mooi 


uinted  in  blue  and  copper  lustre. 


had  been  painled  (see  tig.  43).  The  lustre  pigments,  a  mixture  of 
sulphide  ol  copper  or  sulphide  of  silver,  or  both  with  red  ochre 
or  other  earth,  was  then  painled  over  the  glared  surface  wilh 
vinegar  aa  a  medium.  The  repainted  piece  was  fixed  a  third  lime 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  and  amoked  with  (he  smoke  from  the  wood 
used  in  firing,  and  when  cold  the  loosely  adherent,  ochre  and 
metallic  ash  left  were  washed  off,  leaving;  the  iridescent  nlos  in 

Tbe  technical  practices  of  tbe  Spanish  pollers  and. tbe  com- 

the  processes  followed  at  Mud  (Aragon)  in  1385.  Tbe  11  anises 
receipt  of  1785  gives; — copper  3  ox.,  red  ochre  11  os.,  aQvex 
1  peseta  piece,  sulphur  3  oz.,  vinegar  I  qt.  and  the  ashes  scraped 
oil  the  pots  after  lustring  36  os.1  Interesting  documents  have 
recently  been  published  concerning  the  works  executed  by  the 
"  Saracen,"  John  of  Valencia,  at  Poitiers  in  13S4,  and  it  is  certain, 
from  the  list  of  materials  supplied  to  him,  that  ha  nude  there 
tiles  that  were  enamelled  and  luatred. 

The  earliest  record  of  lustred  pottery  in  Spain  is  the  geographer 
Edrisi's  mention  of  the  manufacture  of  "  golden  ware  "  then 
carried  on  at  Calstavud  in  Aragon  ill  I  1J4- .Ihn  Sa'itl  (1214-1160) 
•See  Riano.  Spaniih  AHs.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Hand- 
book, pp.  144-131;  and  Soiri  la  swarm  dtj&bn&u  la  onK(«a  leas 
'       '    is  Alffliiai  (18;S). 


ITALIAN,  CERJ 

speaks  of  Ihc  glass  and  the  golden  pottery  made"  it  Murda 
(city),  Alraeria  and  Malaga.  From  the  '14th  century  the  notices 
which  have  come  down  to  us  divide  themselves  into  two  main 
groups  relating  to  the  industry  (a)  at  Malaga;  (0)  at  various 
localities,  but  especially  Manises  in  Valencia. 
Malaga. — Malaga  was  situated  within  the  Moorish  kingdom 

the  last  remnant  of  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain.  Here  under 
the  art-Iovlng  Nasride  dynasty,  Mussulman  arts  and  learning 
flourished  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  In  1337  Ahmed  ben- 
Yahyk  al-Oraarf  enumerates,  among  the  craft  productions  of 
Malaga,  its  golden  pottery,  the  like  of  which  he  declares  is  not 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  The  Moroccan  traveller  Ibn  Batuta 
mentions  O350)  the  Malagan  golden  pottery,  as  does  Ibnal- 
Hatib  {1313-1374)  of  Granada,  in  his  description  of  Malaga. 
The  principal  monument  of  the  period  is  the  royal  palace  of 
Granada,  begun  in  1273,  and  finished  during  the  14th  century, 
from  which  period  most  of  its  ornamentation  dates.  Two  vases 
were  discovered  there,  of  which  the  existing  one,  known  as  the 
"  Alhambra  vase,"  is  admittedly  the  most  imposing  product 
of  Hispino-Moresque  ceramic  art  extant:  Its  amphora-shaped 
body  (4  ft-  j  in.  high)  is  encircled  by  a  band  of  Arabic  inscription, 
above  which  are  depicted  gazelles  reserved  in  cream  and  golden 
lustre  upon  a  blue  field;  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  prominent 
handles  are  covered  with  compartment!  of  arabesques  and 
inscriptions  in  (he  same  colours;  and  panels  on  the  neck,  divided 
by  mouldings  and  decorated  with  strap-work  and  arabesques. 
Vases  similar  in  shape  and  technique,  with  ornament  of  Cufic 
characters  and  arabesques  in  horiiontal  rows,  are  to  be  found  in 

the  enact  date  of  these,  experts  are  not  agreed.  Though  pre- 
senting all  the  characteristics  of  the  14th-century  Hispano- 
Moresqtte  omament,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  produced 
at  the  same  period  as  the  large  lustred  wall-tile  formerly  in  the 
Fortunyftiowin  theOsma)  collection,  an  inscription  upon  which 
is  by  some  held  to  refer  to  Yusuf  III.  of  Granada  (1409-1418), 
not  to  Yusuf  I.  (l333-'354).  Another  remarkable  example  is  a 
dish  (Sam  collection,  Berlin),  which,  it  is  claimed,  bears  upon 
its  back,  in  Arabic,  the  word  Malaga;  it  Is  ornamented  with 
eight  segmental  compartments  filled  alternately  with  strap-work 
designs  and  arabesques  in  lustre.  Malaga  waa  reconquered  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1487,  and  after  this  its  industry 
probably  decayed,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Lucio  Msrineo  in 
1539  among  the  localities  where  ceramics  then  flourished, 

Valencia.— -The  emirate  of  Valencia  was  reconquered  by 
Aragon  in  1338.  The  history  of  its  lustred  ware  is  known  from 
1383,  when  Eximenes  (whose  evidence  has  been  erroneously 
held  to  date  from  1499)  mentions  the  golden  ware  (Oiro  dorado) 
of  Manises.  Valencian  pottery  of  this  kind  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  Malagan  industry,  as  in  documents  lately  published  (ranging 
from  1405  to  isr?)  it  is  repeatedly  designated  Malaga  ware  {Obra 
ic  Malaga).  Its  decorative  qualities  became  famous  throughout 
tbe  whole  ol  Europe  and  North  Africa.  Tbe  ware  was  chiefly 
manufactured  at  Manises  by  the  Moorish  retainers  of  the  Buy! 
or  Boil  unruly,  lords  of  Manises,  who  levied  dues  upon  the  output 
of  the  kilns,  and  occasionally  arranged  for  its  tale.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished as  regards  Its  ornamentation  from  the  pottery  of 
Malaga  by  the  adoption  of  a  mom  natural  rendering  ol  plant 
form  motives  and  by  the  use  of  armory.  The  ware  consists  of 
drag  pots,  deep  dishes,  large  and  small  plates,  aquamaniles, 
vases,  Sec.  Some  dosen  varieties  of  ornament  were  employed 
"  ring  the  15th  and  early  iolh  centuries,  including 
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manganese  wis  gradually  discontinued  and  the 
quickly  became  nondescript,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  lustra 
pigment  nevertheless  obtained  a  wide  popularity  for  the  ware, 
as  is  attested  by  Marineo  (1530),  Viciana  (1564)  and  Escolano 
(1A10).  After  rite  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  (1609}  tbe  industry 
was  carried  on  by  those  who  bad  escaped  deportation  or  by 
Spaniards  who  had  learnt  the  craft;  generally  speaking  their 
productions  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "  decadence."  .   In 


1484  it  was  produced  at  Mlslata,  Palci 
known  to  have  flourished  at  Calatayud 
also  in  Aragon,  in  1589.  In  the  Valenci 
for  ordinary  use,  ornamented  with  bli 
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"majuhca,"  changing  the.  letter  in  the  name  of  tl . 
islands  (then  called  Majorica)  where  they  originated.  The 
truth  would  appear  to  be  that  Valencian  wares,  being  exported  in 
Balearic  vessels  that  called  at  Majorca  on  the  voyage  lo  Italy, 
acquired  a  reputed  Mallorcan  origin.  There  is  extant  a  potter's 
petition  praying  for  permission  to  establish  himself  in  Majorca 
(1560),  In  which  be  slates  that  "  Manises  ware,"  Sic,  had  to  be 
imported,  as  it  was  Dot  made  there. 

CnHrclsexs.— In  England,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  British 
Museum,  have  fine  collection,  of  thi.  ware.  At  Paris  the  Cluny 
Museum  collection,  and  the  Louvre;  the  museum  at  Sevres  contains 
many  fine  typical  pieces.  Another  good  collection  is  that  of  the 
archaeological  museum  at  Madrid.  The  Berlin  and  tbe  Hamburg 
museums,  the  MctnWitan  Art  Museurr  —  "—  "--*-  — ■  ■■" 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Art.  also  coma 

warns,  among  the  finest  being  thoKol  Mr  f 
and  of  Don  G.  J.  de  Oxina  (Madrid). 
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is  the  rest  of  Europe  those  superior 
lite  surface  decorated  with  bright 
insparent  glaze,  and  glorified  by 
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The  technique 
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coating  with  colour  painted  on  that  and  covered  with  a 
parent  alkaline  glaie,  was  only  sparingly  used,  and  then  no 
iuccessfnlly;  It  is  only  the  introduction  of  the  tin-ename 
was  turned  to  fruitful  account  and  led  to  the  production 
nagnificcnt  Italian  majolica  of  the  15th  and  :6th  «n 
■  See  examples  in  colour,  Plate  VI. 
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hirther  evidence  (hat  though  01.. 

the  Italians  certain  early  types  of  design,  it  is  the  Hispano- 
Moresque  potters  from  whom  the  Italians  karat  the  art  they  were 
afterwards  to  develop  50  splendidly  in  a  new  direction.1 

AU  the  Italian  pottery  above  the  level  of  common  crocks  may 
be  conveniently  grouped  into  four  classes. 

I.  The  native  wares,  made  of  coarse  and  often  dark-red  clay, 
coated  with  a  white  clay  slip  (a  kind  of  pipe-clay)  and  covered 
with  a  crude  lead  glaze,  either  yellow  or  green.    The  idea  of 

vulgar  use,  led  to  a  great  development  of  the  pajfcato  process; 
where,  while  the  vessel,  with  its  white  clay  coating  was  firm  yet 
soli  enough,  patterns  were  scratched  or  engraved  through  the 
while  slip  to  the  red  body  beneath.  This  decorative  method 
has  been  already  mentioned  several  times,  for  it  was  practised 
during  the  early  middle  ages  in  all  the  countries  from  India  to 
Italy,  and  the  Byaantine  potters  were  adepts  in  its  use.  Nor 
has  its  practice  ever  ceased  in  Italy,  for  through  all  the  times 


FW.  44.— Italian  Craffiato  Plate,  16th  century.    (South 

when  painted  majolica  was  the  ware  of  the  wealthy,  this  earlier 
and  humbler  pottery  was  used  by  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
former;  and  the  gaily-coloured  later  wares  of  this  kind  have  a 
fine  decorative  quality  of  their  own.     From  the  depth  beneath 

disinterred,  it 


which  fragment*  ol  this  w 


1  ious  that  the  method  .was  widely  practised 
in  early  limes,  and  no  simpler  glased  ware*  are  known  except 
those  covered  all  over  with  green, yellow  or  brawn  glazes.  Early 
examples  have  been  found  all  over  northern  Italy — in  Faenza, 
Florence,  Pisa,  *jc.,  and  particularly  in  Padua,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  made.  Pavia  was  another  centre  of  ita 
manufacture,  even  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  Citta  di 
Caslello  must  have  been  noted  for  it  in  the  16th  century,  for 
Piccolpasso  describes  this  ware  aa  "  alia  Castellan*  "  (see  fig.  n) . 
Apparently  In  the  latter. half  of  the  ijth  century  a  sudden 
advance  take*  place  in  the  colouring  of  this  paffiaia  ware. 
Instead  of  the  simple  glazes,  of  uniform  colour,  of  the  earlier 
productions,  underglaac  colour*— green,  purple,  blue  and  a 
brown  of  the  tint  of  burnt  sienna  which  passes  into  a  glossy  black 
where  it  is  thick — were  applied  in  bold  splashes  under  the  straw- 
coloured  glaze,  producing  a  rich  and  decorative  effect  by  very 
^  ,..  »m,  .      nrmiu.il     rv  evi   enre       nrov. 
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simple  means.  As  fine  examples  of  thiskind  m 
dish  with  the  mandoline  players,  and  one  with  cupids  disporting 
themselves  in  a  tree,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  the 
taxsa,  supported  by  three  modelled  lions,  in  the  Louvre;  and 
the  dish,  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  two  saints,  in  the  museum 
at  Padua.  The  ware  haa  often  been  called,  quite  erroneously; 
maa-mBJoika.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  majolica,  being  the 
natural  development  of  a  much  older  process;and  it*  manu- 
facture was  carried  on  all  through  the  period  of  majolica  manu- 
facture and  has  never  ceased. 

I.  Mazo-Majolica. — This  name  is  accurately  applied  to  certain 
Italian  wares  that  made  their  appearance  m  the  nth  century 
or  even  earlier,  when  rude  patterns—*  clumsy  star,  a  rude 
crossing  ol  strokes  or  some  equally  elementary  work— are  found 
painted  on  a  thin  white  ground  covering-  a  drab  body.  The 
pieces,  generally  pitchers  of  ungainly  forms,  are  uncouth  in- the 
extreme;  the  body  has  been  shaped  in  local  clay  and  then  thinly 
coated  by  dipping  it  into  a  white  slip,  -which  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  of  white  clay  only,  though  oxide  ol  tin  and  lead  were 
added  to  It  even  in  theji.jth  century.  '  Tic  colours  used  for  the 


assiduously  recovered  by 
Professor  Aragnani,  some  of  which,  or  similar  waxes,  are  to.be 
found  In  (he  Louvre,  the  British  and  (he  Victoria  and  Albert 
museums,  arc  typical  of  (he  rude  work  out  of  which,  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Spanish  methods,  the  painted  majolica  grew. ' 

),  Majolica.— For  the  last  three  centuries  the  word  majolica 
has  been  used  to  signify  an  Italian  ware  with  a  fine  but  cons- 
buff  body,  coated  with  an  opaque  tin-enamel 
ees  of  whiteness  and  purity,  on  which  a  painted 
laid  and  hied.  In  the  later  pictorial  wares,  a  fine 
parent  alkaline  glaze  was 'fired  over  the  painting 
lours— really  (o  varnish  (hem.  The  word  itself 
e  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the  island 
as  originally  applied  by  the  Italians  to  the  lust  red 
irhich  were  largely  imported  into  Italy,  probably 
in  ships  that  called  at  or  hailed  from  Majorca,  aa  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  ware  wasactually  made  in  that  island.  That 
the  secret  of  the  tin-glaze,  which  is  (he  essential  feature  of  Italian 
majolica,  waa  known  in  Holy  in  the  1  jth  century  is  practically 
proved;  and  there  is  both  literary  and  archaeological  proof,  ol 
its  use  there  in  the  14th.  Mention  of  it  a  made  in  the  UorgoriU 
Prcciom  published  at  Fob.  by  Pierre  Le  Bon  in  1336,  and  the 
well- known  jug,  bearing  the  arms  of  Astorgio  I.,  discovered  under 
the  Manfredi  palace  at  Faenza,  must  have  been  made  shortly 
after  1303.  Its  development  marched  aide  by  side  with  that  of 
the  mezza-majolka,  until  it  practically  superseded  the  latter  for 
painted  wares  in  the  1  jih  century;  but  the  earliest  example* 
have  little  more  than  an  archaeological  interest,  and.it  was  only 
alter  the  last  decade  of  the  •vott'Kmfe  or  (he  first  of  the 
cinquecento  that  it  blossomed  into  an  artistic  creation.  -.  In  its 
prune  the  production  of  majolica  was  confined  to  a  very  small 
part  of  Italy.  Bologna  00  the  north,  Perugia  to  the  south,  Siena 
on  the  west,  and  (he  Adriatic  to  the  east,  roughly  enclose  the 
district  in  which  lie  Faenza,  Forii,  Rimini,  Peaaro,  Cafaggiolo, 
Urbtoo,  Castel  Durante,  Cubbio,  Perugia  and  Siena.  Towards 
the  middle  of  (ho  roth  century  Venice. on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  17th  and  r8(h  centuries  the  Ligurian  factories  at  Genoa, 
Albissola  and  Savons,  made  majolica  of  (he  later  decadent 
styles,  while,  at  the  end  ol  the  17th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the) 
iSth  centuries,  the  southern  town  of  Castelli,  near  Naples, 
produced  a  ware  which  csoses  the  period  ol  artistic  .majolica, 
.  4.  Iwslrni  ifojWiso.— This  brilliant  species  ol  Italian  pottery 
(to  which  alone  Piccolpasso  applied  the  name  majolica)  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  produced  at  Deruta  and  Gubbio,  thmigli 
experiment*  wen  made  at  Calaggiolo  and  probably  at  Faenza, 
and  Siena.  Considering  how  much  (he  Italian  majolisl  owed 
to  the  Spanish -Moorish  potter,  it  is  remarkable  that  thisbeautiful 
method  ol  decoration  should  have  made  so  tardy  an  appearance, 
lot  the  earliest  specimens  do  not  appear  to  he  much  earlier  than 
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the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  process  was  apparently 
abandoned  by  the  middle  of  the  >6lh.  The  lustre  wares  of 
Deruta,  probably  the  earliest  made  in  Italy,  have  strongly- 
marked  affinities  with  their  Spanish  prototypes;  the  earlier 
examples  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Spanish,  wares, 
and  to  the  last  the  wan  remained  technically  like  the  earlier 
ware,  though  with  perfectly  Italian  decorative  treatment.  Yet 
the  best  examples  of  Deruta  silver  hutre  have  a  quality  of  tone 
that  has  never  been  surpassed;  a  colour  resembling  a  wash  of 
very  transparent  umber  bearing  a  delicate  nacreous  film  of  the 
most  tender  iridescence.  The  Gubhio  lustre  ii  best  known  to  us 
through  the  works  of  Maestro  Giorgio,  whose  distinctive  lustre 
b  a  magnificent  ruby-red  unlike  any  other.  In  all  probability 
so  quickly  abandoned  on  the  fine  painted 
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ns  of  technical  methods. 


he  subject  in  its  broadt 
wares  the  only  colours  used  were 
a  transparent  copper-green  as  on  the 
rly  in  the  ijth  century  cobalt-blu*  was 
added  lo  the  palette,  and,  later  on,  the  strong  yellow  antiraoniate 
of  lead,  mixed  with  iron.  The  decorations  at  this  period  were 
largely  influenced  by  the  wares  imported  from  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Spain,  specimens  of  which  were  so  prized  as  to  be 
used  for  the  decoration  of  church  fronts  and  the  facades  of  public 

stood,  hut  its  place  was  taken  first  by  manganese  and  afterwards 
byyellow.  Tbedesigro  were  chiefly  conventional  flower-pat  terns 
m  the  Persian  or  Moorish  style,  arabesques,  and  floral  scrolls, 
the  ground  being  filled  at  time*  with  those  tiny  spirals,  scrolls 
and  dots  to  which  the  Eastern  potters  were  so  partial.  Figures, 
human  and  animal,  were  introduced  either  among  the  formal 

outline*  often  followed  the  contours  of  the  central  design  (see 
the  early  15th-century  Faenxa  piece,  Plate  VI.).  The  figures 
-  ware,  in  fact,  drawn  to  conform  to  the  outline  ol  the  vessel,  and 
not  the  venal  made  to  display  the  figure-subject  as  in  the  majolica 
of  the  succeeding  century.  The  earliest  dated  example  of  this 
period  is  the  pavement  laid  down  In  the  Caracciolo  chapel  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  a  Carbonan,  in  Naples,  about  1440. 
Specimens  of  these  tilaa  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  (torn  (heir  style  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  made 
by  aome  Spanish  potters  brought  over  to  Naples  by  Queen 
Joanna,  who  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon.  To  this  period 
also  have  bean  referred  the  large  1 
drugs  or  confections,  and  decorated  with  bald  scrolls  of  formal 
oak  leaves  enclosing  spirited  figures  of  men  or  animals,  or  hcraldi 
devices.  These  are  characterised  by  a  rich  blue  colour  general); 
piled  up  in  palpable  relief  and  sometimes  verging  on  black;  lb 
outlines  ate.  usually,  in  manganese,  and  transparent  green  is  usei 
for  details  and  occasionally  even  as  a  ground  colour.  This  war 
has  been 'definitely  assigned  to  Florence  on  what  seem  vei; 
inadequate  grounds,  and  it  is  better  to  speak  of  it  simply  a 
Tuscan.  Then,  essentially  Italian  ornament  began  to  asset 
itself,  and  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Italian  majolbt  tha 
he  soon  freed  himself  from  repeating  the  styles  of  the  wares  Iror 
which  he  obtained  his  methods,  and  produced  a  distinctive  typ 
afornamentof  his  own.  -  He  revelled  in  patterns  with  bold  floral 
scrolls,  or  those  based  on  peacocks'  feathers  (ace  fig.  as),  and 


sacred  subjects,  portraits, 
and,  occasionally,  groups 
of  figures  after  the  early    1 
Italian  masters,  or  scenes    , 

borrowed  from  the  first      

illustrated  editions  of  the  classics,  gradually  encroach  on 
conventional  borders  and  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  surf; 
of  the  piece.  The  provenance  of  these  rsth-century  pieces  s 
remains  uncertain— Faensa,  Forli,  Florence:,  Siena  and  ot 
places  offering  rival  claims,— but  there  is  no  doubt  that  fr 
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ntordinarfly  rich  in  della  Robbia  ware  of  every 
may  see  there  these  beautifully  modelled  figures 
vered  with  putr  white  fin-enamel,  si    ' 


y  blue 


purple  r 
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ow.  There  are  altar  < 
I  ornament,  covered  w 
peculiar  blue  glaze;  these  are  sometimes  furnished  a 
fruit  and  flowers;  and  finally  there  is  the  rare  sei 
painted  on  the  flat  with  figure-subjects  typifying 
but  the  attribution  of  these  remains  doubtful,  and 
is  not  that'  of  painted  majolica. 

A  remarkable  development  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  i6th  century,  and  in  the  forty  succeeding  years  the  highest 
perfection  of  manipulative  skill,  both  in  potting  and  painting, 
was  attained.  Artistically  regarded,  the  elaborate  and  detailed 
methods  ot  painting  then  adopted  are  too  much  allied  to  fresco-_ 
painting  to  be  considered  as  lit  treatment  for  enamelled  clay; 
hut  this  vie*  was  certainly  not  accepted  at  the  time,  nor  is  it 
subscribed  to  by  many  modern  collectors;  yet,  regarded  as 
decorated  pottery,  the  15th-century  majolica,  simpler  and  more 
conventional  In  design  and  treatment,  is  eminently  preferable. 
The  ruling  families  uf  northern  Italy,  who  now  took  the  industry 
under  their  persona]  patronage,  clearly  inclined  to  the  opposite 
view   and  spared  no  expense  to  provide  subjects   for  their 
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pot-painters.  Daring  the  first  two  decades  the  influence  of  Faenza 
was  paramount,  and  though  the  encroachments  of  purely  pictorial 
motives  are  clearly  indicated  on  the  wares,  room  was  still  found 
for  ornamental  patterns.  The  broad  rims  of  the  dishes  were 
covered  with  beautiful  arabesque  designs,  frequently  including 
grotesque  figures,  masks,  dolphins  and  cherubs  (see  the  Faenza 
Casa  Pirota  piece,  1525,  Plate  VI.).  Sometimes  reserved  in  the 
white  on  a  dark  blue  ground  and  shaded  with  light  blue  and 
yellow,  sometimes  traced  in  dark  blue  on  a  paler  grey-blue  glaze 
(called  berdtino)  or  painted  in  darker  tints  on  a  ground  of  orange 
or  full  yellow,  the  Faventine  arabesques  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  early  wares  of  this  century.  Honeysuckle  patterns 
and  interlaced  lines  drawn  in  pure  white  on  a  toned  tin-enamel 
(white  on  white  or  sopra-bianco  decoration)  commonly  appear 
on  the  sides  of  the  deep  wells  of  the  dishes,  while  in  the  centre 
is  a  single  figure,  a  coat  of  arms,  or  a  small  figure-subject.  A 
similar  treatment,  without  the  sopra-bianco,  was  accorded  to  the 
fruit-dishes,  shallow  bowls  on  low  feet,  &c,  with  moulded 
gadroons  or  scalloped  sides,  which  are  generally  attributed  to 
Faenza  or  Castel  Durante,  The  workshops  of  Siena  were  also 
noted  for  delicately  painted  grotesques  and  arabesques,  with  a 
rich  brownish-yellow  or  deep  black  ground.  At  Gubbio,  too, 
the  "  grotesque  "  decoration  was  practised  with  marked  success. 
Other  developments  of  this  style  are  the  "  a  (ondelieri  "  designs, 
in  which  grotesques  were  symmetrically  arranged  round  some 
central  subject,  such  as  a  candelabrum  or  vase,  and  "  a  trofei  " 
in  which  trophies  of  arms,  musical  instruments,  and  other  objects 
were  symmetrically  disposed,  or  arranged  in  studied  disarray 
throughout  the  design;  these  patterns  are  generally  associated 
with  the  wares  of  Castel  Durante  and  Deruta.  Lovers'  gifts, 
dishes  in  which  the  whole  space  is  occupied  by  a  portrait  bust 
of  a  girl  or  man,  with  the  name  and  a  complimentary  adjective 
inscribed  on  a  ribbon  in  the  background,  were  common  to 
Faenza,  Castel  Durante  and  many  other  factories.  Elaborate 
figure-subjects  also  were  attempted  early  in  the  century  at 
Faenza  and  with  no  little  success,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  dish  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  the  Virgin,  after  a  print  by  Martin  Schongauer, 
delicately  painted  in  shades  of  blue,  and  dated  about  1500. 

In  the  early  Faventine  school  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are 
almost  always  traced  in  blue,  even  when  they  are  laid  on  the 
grey-blue  bcrcltino  ground,  and  blue  was  the  prevailing  colour 
of  the  shading  and  details.  In  the  third  decade  of  the  century 
the  style  affected  at  Urbino  superseded  that  of  Faenza.  The 
majolica  painter's  palette  was  now  complete;  in  addition  to  the 
primitive  blue,  manganese-purple,  transparent  green  and  yellow, 
we  find  black,  white,  orange,  greens  of  varying  shades,  brown, 
and  a  great  number  of  intermediate  tints  obtained  by  mixing 
the  standard  colours.  All  the  colours  of  the  majolica  of  the  best 
Periods  were  painted  on  the  tin-enamel  before  the  final  glazing, 
and  were  capable  of  standing  the  full  heat  of  the  fire.  Such  a 
thing  as  painting  in  enamels  on  the  finished  ware  and  refiring 
them  at  a  lower  heat  was  unknown  before  the  end  of  the  17  th 
or  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  A  true  red  colour  seems  to 
have  been  beyond  the  power  of  most  of  the  Italian  majolists, 
and  was  only  attained  at  Faenza,  and  with  less  complete  success 
at  Cafaggiolo;  the  famous  red  of  the  Turkish  pottery  behaves 
very  indifferently  on  tin-enamel. 

In  the  Urbino  style,  which  now  be- 
came general,  the  ware  was  given  over 
entirely  to  pictorial  subjects,  scenes 
from  history  or  romance,  scriptural  and 
mythological,  copied  from  the  com- 
positions of  the  Italian  painters  and 
usually  set  in  a  background  of  Italian 
landscape.  Guidobaldo  II.,  duke  of 
Urbino,  spared  no  pains  to  develop  tnis 
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phase  of   the   art;   the   cartoons   of 


Raphael,  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio  and  others,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pot-painters,  as  well  as  the  paintings  of 
Michelangelo,  Giulio  Romano,  Battista  Franco,  Rosso  Rossi, 
Perugino,  Parmeggiano  and  many  more,  and  these,  together 


with  engravings  by  Agostino  Venetiano,  Marco  Dente,  Enea  Vko 
and  others,  were  copied,  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  on  the 
majolica.  Some  of  the  painters,  as,  for  instance,  Xanto  Avelli, 
were  eclectic  in  their  tastes  and  made  up  their  subjects  by  taking 
a  figure  here  or  there  from  various  pictures.  Thus  of-  three 
figures  on  a  plate  in  the  British  Museum,  painted  with  the  Dream 
of  Astyages,  one  is  borrowed  from  Raphael  and  another  from 
Mantegna.  These  "istoriali"  wares  reached  their  zenith  at 
Urbino  between  the  years  1530  and  .1560,  when  the  workshops 
of  the  Fontana  family  were  in  full  Activity;  but  their  popularity 
was  very  general,  and  skilful  painters  at  many  other  towns 
produced  specimens  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  those  oC 
Urbino.  Baldasara  Manara  was  a  prolific  painter  in  this  style 
at  Faenza;  Pcsaro  and  Castel  Durante  were  little  behind  Urbino 
in  the  skill  of  their  artists,  the  Lanfranchi  family  in  the  former 
town  having  a  well-deserved  reputation,  while  the  founders  of 
the  Fontana  factories  learnt  their  art  in  the  latter;  and  a  few 
pieces  of  considerable  merit  bear  the  name  of  Rimini  as  their 
place  of  origin. 

There  will  always  remain  a  large  number  of  specimens. of 
majolica  which  cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  any  par- 
ticular factory,  partly  because  the  same  style  of  painting  was  in 
vogue  at  many  places  at  the  same  time,  and  partly  because  of 
the  itinerant  propensities  of  many  of  the  painters,  whose  signed 
works  prove  that  they  moved  from-  place  to  place  to  practise 
their  art.  There  are,  however,  a  few  prominent  artists  whose 
touch  is  sufficiently  well  known  from  the  examples  that  bear 
their  signatures  to  enable  us  to  classify  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  finest  pieces.  First  of  these  is  Niccola  Pellipario,  the 
founder  of  the  Fontana  family,  who  moved  from  Castel  Durante 
to  Urbino  in  1519,  and  worked  at  the  latter  place  in  the  factory 
of  his  son,  Guido  Fontana,  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
the  painter  of  the  famous  service  in  the  Correr  Museum  at  Venice, 
which  marks  the  transition  from  the  style  of  Faenza  to  that  of 
Urbino,  and  his  free  figure-drawing,  the  oval  faces  with  strongly 
marked  classical  features,  the  peculiarly  drawn  knees,  the  careful 
landscapes  and  the  characteristic  balls  of  cloud  are  easily  recog- 
nized in  quite  a  number  of  pieces  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
Gonzago  Este  piece,  Plate  VI.) .  His  pupil,  who  frequently  signed 
his  name  in  full,  Xanto.  Avelli  da  Rovigo,  was  one  of  the  foremesi 
Urbino  painters,  and  his  work  is  characterized  by  bold  colouring 
and  fine  figure-drawing,  with  a  marked  fondness  for  yellowish 
flesh  tints.  But  Niccola's  grandson,  Orazio  Fontana  (see 
example,  Plate  VI.),  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  exponent 
of  the  pure  Urbino  style,  and  his  free  drawing  and  soft  har- 
monious colouring,  in  which  a  brilliant  blue  is  usually  conspicuous, 
are  unequalled  by  any  other  majolica  painter  of  the  period. 

Certain  characteristic  wares  of  Faenza  have  already  been 
noted.  Those  with  the  grey-blue  (bereUino)  glaze  were  principally 
made  at  the  factory  called  Casa  Pirota, 
though  inferior  imitations  were  also 
produced  at  Padua,  and  a  blue  glaze 
of  paler  tint  was  largely  used  at 
Venice.  Dolphins  are  a  frequent 
motive  in  the  arabesque  ornaments 
of  the  same  Faventine  workshop,  and 
many  of  the  wares  are  marked  with  a 
circle  divided  by  a  cross  and  contain- 
ing a  dot  in  one  of  the  quarters.  A 
capital  P  crossed  with  a  line  or  paraph 
is  another  Faventine  mark,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  monogram,  with  an 
S  added  to  the  upper  part,  is  found 
in  the  wares  of  Cafaggiolo.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  a  red  colour  is  peculiar  to  Faens* 
and  in  an  inferior  and  browner  tint  to  Cafaggiolo;  it  was 
used,  according  to  Piccolpasso,  at  the  factory  -of  VergUiotte 
in  the  former  place.  At  Cafaggiolo,  the  factory  of  the  Medici 
family,  many  fine  pieces  were  painted,  mostly  in  the  Faven- 
tine style;  a  deep  blue,  heavily  applied  and  showing  the 
marks  of  the  brush,  was  freely  used  in  backgrounds,  and 
delicate  running  leaf  scrolls  in  paler  blue  and  reminiscent  of 
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^^^      eminently  beautiful  dishes,  with  central  figui 

^™f  p  y    jtcts.of  miniature-like  finish  in  delicate  landscapes 
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WTT     ■"  probably  the  work  of  M.  Benedetto  of  Siena. 
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donbt  the  productions  of  Castel  Durante;  and  a 

certain  class  of  large  dishes  with  figure  subjects  in  blue  on  a 

toned  blue  glaze,  and  sometimes  with  formal  ornaments  in  relief, 

are  of  undisputed  Venetian  origin. 

Another  phase  of  majolica  decoration  began  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  and  synchronized  with  the  decline  of  the 
pictorial  style.  The  figure  subjects  were  relegated  to  central 
panels  or  entirely  replaced  by  small  -  medallions,  and  the  rest 
of  the  surface  covered  with  fantastic  figures  among  floral  scrolls, 
inspired  by  Raphael's  grotesques  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
Loggie  in  the  Vatican.  The  prevailing  tone  of  this  ornament 
was  yellow  or  orange,  and  the  tin-enamel  ground,  which  b  always 
more  or  less  impure  in  colour  on  Italian  pottery,  was  washed 
over  with  a  pure  milk-white,  known  as  bianco  di  Frrrara  or 
sinned  allalalo,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Alphonso  I.,  duke 

founded  at  Ferrara,  and  managed  by  potters  from  Faenza  and 

The  new  style  nourished  at  Urbino,  Pesaro  and  Ferrari; 
at  the  first-named  particularly  in  the  workshops  of  the  Palanazzi 
family,  and  lasted  far  into  the  17th  century.  But  the  majolica 
was  now  in  full  decline,  partly  through  the  falling  ofl  of  princely 
patronage,  and  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  which  was  becoming  more  plentiful  and 
better  known  in  Europe.  The  manufacture,  however,  never 
entirely  ceased,  and  revivals  of  the  old  style  were  attempted  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  by  Ferdinando  Maria  Campari  of 
Siena,  who  copied  Raphael's  and  Michelangelo's  compositions, 
and  by  the  families  of  Gentile  and  Grue  at  Naples  and  Castelli. 
The  majolica  of  Castelli  is  distinguished  by  the  lightness  of  the 
ware,  good  tcchniqt: 


o  the 


uulded  scallops  and  gadroc 


®& 


m  porcelain;  but  this  process  w. 
lories  of  Europe  at  the  time,  I 
ctised  in  Italy  no  special  disti 


d  Derma ;  b> 

lies  are  heavy  to  Handle,  Uilt  In  drawii 
the  quality  ol  the  colouts  and  the  pc 
1  distinguish  the  work  of  the  best  peri 
rFoMj.— The  Iustred  wares  of  Derut; 


the  Hia^ 


o-Mon 


..   The  rr 


t  char* 


thickly  madi 

on  the  upper  face  only,  the  back  having  a  lead  glaze.  They  are 
often  decorated  (see  Eg.  46)  with  a  single  figure  or  bust  in  the 
centre  (with  or  without  an  insci'hed  ribbon),  which  is  usually 
set  against  a  dark  "blue  backgrou.  id  which  covers  only  half  the 
field,  while  in  the  other  half  is  a  formal  flower,  and  in  the  borders 
are  radiating  panels  with  pabnettea alternating  with  scale  pattern, 
or  some  other  formal  design.  The  whole  style  is  archaic,  the 
designs  being  heavily  outlined  in  blue  aad  washed  over  with  a 
greenish  yellow  lustre,  with  beautiful  opalcscen't  reflets  recalling 
mother  of  pearl.  The  lustre  varies  from  this  madrtptrla  tint  to 
a  brassy  metallic  yellow,  and  parts  of  the  ornament  are  sometimes 
modelled  in  low  relief.  In  spite  of  il»  archaic  appearance,  the 
Deruia  Iustred  wares  arc  scarcely  older  than  the  i6th  century, 
and  the  style  w 


s  signed  by  the  p 


rished  between 


FtO.  46— Ear 

y   n,.j^ 

plate,  in  blue  an 

1  yellow  lustre  only, 

rlhiiu. 

on  the  scroll  may  be 

nglished  as  follow-:  Mk 

s  ship  will  enter  the 

ruour."     (Lo 

vre.) 

4T  and  1554, 

are  wit  ho 

t  the  lustre  pigm 

nt,  though  showing 

outlines 

of  the  Iustred  wares.    The  Iustred 

ajolica  of  Gubbio  owes  i 

entirely  to  the  work 

one  man,  M 

came  thither  from 

avia,  with  his 

brothers  Salimbene  and  Cio 

408.    His 

ere  in  the  direction 

sculpture,  an 

yle  of  della  Robbia 

ence;  indeed  the  earliest  d 

n  is  a  plaque  of 

St  Sebastian 

in  relief, 

n  the  Victoria  a 

nd  Albert  Museum- 

$  not  known  whence  he  learnt  the  secret  of  the  beautiful 
isparent  ruby  lustre  peculiar  to' Gubbio.  A  red  or  rosy 
re  is  found  in  both  Persian  and  Hispano- Moresque  wares, 
no  doubt  the  process  was  learnt  from  some  Moslem  potter 
developed  by  Giorgio  to  unusual  perfection.  Golden, 
ow,  brown  and  opalescent  lustres  were  also  freely  used  at 
ibio,  the  ruby  being  only  sparingly  applied.  Finished 
ited  pieces  were  sent  from  other  factories  10  receive  the 
ition  of  lustre  at  Gubbio,  but  these  can  almost  always  be 
Inguished  from  the  true  Gubbio  wares,  in  which  the  lustre 
n  Integral  part  of  the  decotation.  Apart  from  the  luslred 
chment,  the  majolica  of  Gubbio  has  lew  distinctive  qualities, 
its  styles  were  various  and  almost  all  borrowed  (see  fig.  4J>- 
The  archaic  taste  ol  Deruta,  the  arabesques  and  grotesques  of 
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Patau  and  Castel  Durante,  and  in  ■  lux 

style  of  Urbino,  reigned  in  turn.    Porhai 

painting!  of  Maestro  Giorgio  are  the  ce 

and  deep  dishes  enclosing  a  single  figure  oi  a  child  or  a  eupid  in 

tfisaillt.    Giotgio's  larger  figure  compositions,  if  Indeed  his 


Ftc  47. — Gubbio  plate,  with  portrait  in  ruby  lustre  and  blue  out! 

signature  in  lustre  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  he  painted 
designs  as  well  as  lustred  them,  show  great  inequality,  some  rising 
to  a  very  high  standard — as  the  dish  with  "  the  Three  Graces  " 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  anil  the  "Bath  of  Nymphs" 
in  the  Wallace  collection— while  in  others  the  figure  drawing  is 
quite  inferior.  The  arabesques  and  grotesques  on  the  Gubbio 
wares  are  usually  of  great  merit.  There  arc  a  few  known  pieces 
of  unlustred  Gubbio  wares  with  figure  subjects,  painted  chiefly 
in  blue  and  in  the  style  of  the  early  Faventinc  artists.  After 
i  si?,  wheal  we  may  assume  that  the  lustre  process  was  thoroughly 
mastered,  the  Gubbio  wares  were  usually  signed  with  the  initials 
)f  Maestro  Giorgio,  and  a  few  rapidly   eiecuted 


&H-91-CF 


scrolls  in  lustre  completed  the  decorations  of  the  reverse  of  the 
plates  and  dishes.  Trie  master's  Is  test  signed  worklsdaled  1341, 
and  he  died  in  1551.  It  is  probable  that  His  brother  Sal imbene 
assisted  him,  and  Piecolpasso  names  his  son  Vincent  fo  as  possessor 
oi  the  lustre  secret.  Possibly  the  latter  was  the  painter  who 
signed  his  wares  with  the  initial  N,  but  this  conjecture  rest) 
solely  on  the  Ingenious,  but  unsupported  notion  that  If  is  0 
monogram  of  the  first  three  letters  of  the  name  Vincentio. 
Other  initials,  M,  D,  R,  also  occur  on  Cubbio  plates"  and  the 
latest  dated  example  of  the  ware  is  signed  by  one  "  Mast™ 
Ptcstino  "  in  1557,  but  it  has  Utile  to  recommend  it  save  that  It 
is  enriched  with  the  Gubbio  lustres,  which  after  this  time  entirely 
disappear. 

;old  majolica  shapes  are  briefly  as  follows :— among  the  earliest 

nail  bowk  (rrWrBc).  olten  with  fattened  sides;  jugs  (fcxro/i) 

large  lip-! routs,  and  mouths  pinched   iato  trefoil  form:  lane 

avail,  or  with  fist  broad  rims 

- :h  broad  flat  ri"«  "«-*  ■***« 

w  central  walls  (Imdrat).  suitable  for  h: 


giuor  sweetmeats;  flat  trencher-shaped  plates  (otstfs  or  larJim 
saucer-shaped  dishes  on  low  feel  and  sometimes  with  moulded  sill 

ovoul  shapes  with  short  necks  and  a  pair  of  flat  handles  are  commi 
m  IhcTuncsn  wares  of  (he  I ;ih  century:  the  jam  lor  confectioner 
drugs,  or  syrups  were  of rrn  of  iWeylindrirol  form  wilh  graceful  co 
cave  sides  known  si  the  "  ottgnffs,    in  shape  of  fcastcrn  origin,  and 


bnrtmi  (a  vase  foe  drugs, 
laadlcs  were  used  for  Hi* 
designs  (son'  a 


naate  perhaps  derived  from  the  Persi 

1  the  best  Urbino  period  a  great ,  — 

is  and  serpentine  handles,  were  made  in  the 
...  time.  A  complex  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
:hildbuth  (sow  focrtwoic)  consisted  of  a  bowl 

ed  by  a  flat  trencher  on  which  fitted  an  inverted 

driiddnE-nowl  (csisriKo) ;  and  above  this  egniii  a  salt-cellar  with 
coves-.  Many  of  these  shapes  were  suited  to  daily  use,  but  the  richly 
■  ■  -  —  -  designed  to  adorn  the  walls,  the  tttdiwm, 
-ts  of  the  rich.  This  alone  could  h»ve  been 
{piaM  A  pc,-*po)  with  rim  pieces 

..  ,  ..  - hes  tfitpf*  amatcrii)  with  portraits 

-.  ,  ...... ind  girti  and  lovers'  symbols:  and  it  is  inconceivable 

that  the  costly  lustred  wares  of  Gubbio  or  the  fine  matlrcptrla  dishes 
of  Denies  were  designed  for  anything  but  decorative  use.  The  ware 
was  in  fart  an  article  produced  for  the  smithy  In  the  century  of 
Italy's  glory,  and  under  do  other  conditions  could  such  magnificent 
and  expensive  pieces  have  been  made. 


followed  by  the  Italian  majolisr.  Mr  Solon  has  recently  published 
an  epitome  of  the  account  given  in  liiringuccio's  La  Fyrstwfcska 
(Venice,  iuo).  and  these  is  the  memorabHi  MS.  of  Piccolpasso.  a 
potter  of  Caste]  Durante,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which,  besides  giving  an  account  of  the  processes, 

cent ninnsoV  kilns,  mills,  decorative  motives,  Sc' 

1.  The  potter's  day  was  prepared  from  mixtures  of  various  kioda 
prepared  by  (a)  beating  and  picking  out  coarse  particles,  (i)  raising 
with  water,  (e)  passing  through  a  sieve,  frfi  drying  again  into  plastic 
:lay  ready  for  Ihc  working  ji.nu'..    Tfn:  .i^nlial  point  about  the 

?,.:""  rs—i.  „  s\.5X  fc",™  "he  clays's're  those  1™*™"^ 
hich  contain  a  large  pe '---  -'  ■■--*- ■  -■- 


l^f 


K'oT 


talna).    The  nr 


1  full  perfect 


Osirie  cabas' 

Cnrbonie    Add, 
water,  Ac  .    . 


t.  Jaa«M.— The  vessel 
wheel  (which  had  remain 

mouTn^'rnnde'  5™  comp 
marble  dust.    In  the  laltt 


ouldcd  pa 


Uts,  &.). 
be  safely 


amuus.  parts'ilarX  „ 
slip  when  they  were  dry  ei 
retouched  by  the  modeller  <■  vme-msnr,  ■ 

1  ue  white  enamel  which  formed  at  Erst  both  the 


alkaline  glare  of  the  Egyptu 
ter,  and  accordingly  the  tna. 


ine  (Jra 


rlting  together 


■  arts  id  Vanjt,  dated  1540.    It  hi 

1  ciccllcnl  abstract  of  1  hi.  iniercslir 
:a  by  Drury  E.  Fortnum, 
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potash  rendered  opaque  frith  oxide  of  nil. 

.\.  Pipn.-r-.c.  l.-vic?,'!  uere  core  ["1  rule' 1  [r'.m  rr.'-i.iMic  o\[fa  or 
earths;  the  yellow,  from  antimoniate  of  lead,  which  was  mind 
with  oxide  of  iron  to  give  orange;  the  green,  from  oxide  of  copper 
(the  turquoise  lint  given  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  glazes  by  uxidt 
□f  copper  is  impossible  with  a  glaze  of  lead  and  tin] ;  and  the  greens 
were  made  by  mixing  oxide  of  copper  with  oxide  of  antimony  or 
oxide  of  iron :   blue,  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  used  in  the  form  of  a  blur 

from  mixtures  of  the  other  colours;  and  the  rare  ted,  or  reddish 
brown,  of  Faenia  and  Cabggiolo  was  probably  the  same  Armenian 
bote  that  was  used  to  inagnificemly  by  the  makers  of  the  Tuiltlsh 
pottery,  but  on  the  white  enamel  ground  ■■---  -■■'-■--  — 


to  the  ground*  co.  ._.    .  „  ..._.. 

painted-    Piccolpasso  describes  the  prcparal 

ar^itnt%bs£     In  th. 

8  laze  was  applied  over  tj 
ice,  This  cope, 


a  Hnool  h  br?gh  i' surface. 


1  th'-  clay  vessel  was  dipped  i 


d  together  and  then  finely  groi 

"'£'u'tiiali  ofCloii*, 
the  early  majolica  it  is 
the  white  toll,  togivc  it 
at  all;  but  it  must  soon  have  become  apparent  that  it  wis  much 
better  to  fire  first  the  shaped  vessel  until  it  was  about  as  hard  and 
brittle  as  a  clay  tobacco-pipe,  and  then  coat  it  with  the  white  enamel, 
by  dipping  it  into  a  balh  or  pouring  the  fluid  material  upon  it-  This 
was  the  practice  described  by  Piccolpasso.  A  coating  of  wniteedamd, 
the  thickness  of  glove  leather,  having  been  obtained,  the  piece  was 
carefully  taken  by  the  painter,  who  first  etched  in  the  outline  on  the 
absorbent  powdery  ground,  and  then  shaded  the  figures,  landscapes, 
Ac.,  in  blue  or  in  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  adding  the  other 
colours  as  gradated  washes.  The  vase  was  then  fired  a  second 
time  to*  heat  greater  thin  the  tint,  to  that  the  enamel  was  melted 
on  the  vessel  and  the  colours  sunk  into  the  enamel  at  one  and  the 
same  operation.  This  method  of  painting  on  the  unbaked  enamel 
demanded  a  bold  direct  treatment— for  alteration  or  retouching 
srai  impossible — and  much  of  the  vigour  of  the  earlier  designs  is  due 
•0  this  fact.  Asthe  ware  became  more  refined  in  its  treatment  it  was 
felt  that  this  method  did  not  yield  a  sufficiently  brilliant  surface,  and 
so  the  painted  and  fired  piece  was  coated  with  a  film  of  toptrla  and 
fired  again.al  a  slightly  lower  temperature  to  make  it  smoother  and 
more  glossy.  Still  pursued  by  the  idea  of  rivalling  the  triumphs  of 
pictenal  art,  Ihe  majolist  carried  his  methods  a  step  farther.     The 


imgof 
rlne  ; 


it  is  not  easy  even  lor  an  experienced  potter  to  decide  which  method 
has  been  pursued,  owing  to  the  softening  of  the  colours.  Generally 
we  should  expect  that  the  bier  and  more  pictorial  pieces  had  been 
painted  on  a  ground  of  fired  white  enamel,  and  we  may  be  absolutely 
certain  when  delicate  white  patterns  have  been  "  picked  out  "  in 

Where  lustre  decoration  has  been  added  to  a  piece  of  majolica 
it  indicates,  as  elsewhere,  the  use  of  a  special  process,  and  a  final 
firing  at  a  lower  heat.    The  lustre  pigments  were  the  same  as  those 

otherwise  finished  piece.  To  obtain  the  lustre  effect  these  were 
placed  in  a  special  kiln,  so  contrived  that  when  the  pots  were  just 
visibly  red  the  smoke  of  Ihe  burning  fuel  (rosemary  or  gorse)  was 
allowed  to  play  upon  them  Long  enough  to  drive  Ihe  metallic  films 

Collection!.— The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  contains  perhaps  the 
most  widely  representative  collection  in  the  world,  esimially  as  at 
Ihe  present  lime  the  pieces  of  the  Salting  and  Pierpont  Morgan 
collections  are  on  exhibition  there.  The  British  Museum  collection 
is  valuable,  being  rich  in  "  signed  "  pieces  of  the  first  quality.  The 
Wallace  collection  and  the  AsTimolean  Museum  at  Oxford  Ifortnum 
collection,  fie.)  are  also  valuable  and  contain  some  remarkable 
examples.  The  Cluny  Museum,  the  Louvre  and  the  museum  at 
Sevres  have  fine  collections;  while  noteworthy  pieces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Ceramic  Museum  at  Limoges.  In  Germany  the  museum 
at  Brunswick  contains  one  of  the  largest  collections  known,  bul  many 
inferior  and  doubtful  examples,  Berlin.  Munich,  Vienna  and  St 
Petersburg  have  noteworthy  collections.  In  Italy,  the  Bargello  at 
Florence  and  the  museums  of  Venice.  Milan.  Turii,  Faenxa ,  Wo, 
Urbino.   Rome  and   Naples  all  have  collections,  whilst  interesting 


:  tOTB  Czn 

u 

for  it  was,  in  the  main,  similar  to  that  which  was  made  generally 
in  Europe— rudely  shaped  vessels  of  ordinary  clay  often  decorated 
with  modelled  ornament  and  glaxcd  with  yellow  ot  brown  lead 
glaze,  or,  if  coated  with  white  slip,  decorated  with  bright  green 
glazes,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  with  greyish 
blue.    The  la'  ...... 


Gothic  i 


ncedly 


:ly  decorative.  Avignon, 
neauvais  and  Savigny  are  the  best-known  centres  of  this  truly 
national  manufacture,  and,  as  we  might  expect  in  French  work, 
the  reliefs  are  often  sharp  and  well  designed.  Evidence  accumu- 
lates thai  from  time  to  lime  the  princes  and  great  nobles  imported 
Spanish  or  Italian  workmen  to  make  special  tiles  for  the  decora- 
tion of  thetr  palaces  or  chapels.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  brought 
Jehan  de  Mousticrs  and  Jcban-lc-Voleur,  "  ssmieri  en  nsiar- 
nessii  prirOj  cl  jol is,"  in  1191,  to  paint  tiles  for  his  palaces  at 
Hesdin  and  Arras  in  the  north,  and  we  have  already  referred  la 
the  tile-work  in  the  Spanish  fashion  made  at  Poitiers  by  John  of 
Valencia,  Ihe  "  Saiaccn,"  in  1384.  for  Duke  Jean  de  Berry.* 
Other  instances  might  be  multiplied  but  that  this  foreign  work 
lefl  little  or  no  traces  on  contemporary  French  pottery.  Evenat 
a  later  dale,  when  Francis  I.  brought  Girolamo  dclla  Robbia 
from  Italy  to  decorate  bis  "Petit  Chateau  de  Madrid"  in  1  jjp, 
or  when  Maseeof  Abaqucane,  about  1541,  manufactured  at 
Rouen  the  painted  tile  pavements  for  ihe  chateau  of  Ecouen,  the 
cathedral  of  Langres,  and  other  places,  nothing  came  of  the 
imported  methods;  the  works  were  executed  and  left  no  traces 
on  the  general  pottery  of  Ihe  country.  During  the  :6th  century, 
however,  two  remarkable  kinds  of  pottery  were  made  in  France 
of  distinctive  quality,  and  both  eminently  French— the  Henii- 
Dcui  ware  and  the  pottery  of  Bernard  Palissy  and  his  imitators, 
Htnri-Daa,  Oirtxs  or  St  Perckoin  ware,  for  all  these  names 
have  in  turn  been  applied  to  Ihe  enigmatic  and  wonderful  potletj, 
specimens  of  which  are  now  valued  at  more  than  their  weight  in 
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fold,  was  once  believed  10  have  been  mule  .by  the  librarian 
Bernard,  and  his  assistant  Charpenticr,  for  their  patroness 
Helene  de  Ilangest  about  1510  at  bcr  chateau  at  Oiron.  neat 
Thouars.1  A  few  yean  ago  this  theory  was  discarded  in  favour 
of  one  which  assigned  them  lo  some  unknown  potter  of  St 
Porchaire  in  (he  same  region;*  but  even  of  (bis  theory  there 
is  insufficient  proof,  and  we  are  left  In  doubt  both 


dates  fn 


ilher. 


c  place  of  0. 


in  of  Henry  II.,  and  Lb 


it  was  probably  made 
lomewherenearOiron, 
11  most  of  the  speci- 
mens have  been  found 
n  that  district.  The 
*-ork    is   mi  incru, 


it  leave  any  mark  on 
contemporary  French 
pottery.       Sirty-fsve 

fig.  48)  are  known  to 

private  collections; 
(he  Louvre  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  have  the  beat 
collections  of  their 
hinds,  but  the  Roth- 
schilds still  hold  the 


wniuu  pipeclay,  and 
ornamented  with  interlacing  strap-work  patterns,  typical  of 
the  period,  inlaid  in  yellow,  bull  or  dark-brown  clay.  The 
forma  are  generally  graceful,  but  some  eiamples  are  over- 
elaborate  and  overloaded  with  modelled  ornament.  The  pieces 
were  designed  to  serve  as  candlesticks,  uJt-cellars,  tanas,  ewers, 
holy-water  pots  and  dishes.  After  the  vessels  had  been 
"  (Brown  "  and  "  turned  "  to  a  perfect  shape,  metal  tools,  such 
a*  were  used  by  (be  bookbinders  and  casemaken  of  that  day, 
were  pressed  into  the  clay,  so  as  to  form  sunk  cells  of  ornamental 
tooling.  These  cells  were  carefully  filled  with  finely-prepared 
■lips  of  other  clays,  that  would  burn  yellow,  buff  or  dark-brown; 
and  when  the  whole  was  dry  the  piece  was  carefully  smoothed 

I  attached,  or  touches  of  colour  were 

"  et  being  fired  the  ware 

1   glared,    apparently    with    the 

J  ordinary  lead  glaze  of  (be  time  care- 

Oiron  Potter',  mark.     (uU'r  P™P«*<1  «d  fired  again.    At 

a  biter  period  the  ornament  was 

n  this  elaborate  manner,  but  was  simply  painted, 

decorative  effect  Is 


Flo.  «».— ; Tana  of  Oiron  pottery. 


U  have  been 

Patissy  War;.— Bernard  Paliasy.  was  a  genius  of  original 
talent,  but,  at  the  hands  of  his  literary  admirers,  ho  baa  gained 
a  legendary  rank  at  one  of  the  great  potters  of  the  world  which 
bis  pottery  does  not  warrant.  He  is  supposed  to  have  spent 
sixteen  yean  in  (be  search  for  the  white  enamel  which  was  being 
used  all  the  time  In  Italy  and  Spain— probably  he  was  searching 
for  the  mystery  of  Chinese  porcelain — and  when  he  settled  down 
to  make  the  "  Falissy  ware,"  he  did  nothing  more  than  carry  lo 
perfection  the  methods  of  the  villsge  pot-makers  of  hit  own 
district.  On  a  hard-filed  red  clay  he  disposed  groups  otmoulded 
plants,  shells,  fish  and  reptiles,  punted  them  with  crude  green, 
brown  and  yellow  colours,  and  glased  the  whole  with  I  well- 
prepared  lead  glaze.  His  style  soon  bad  numerous  Imitators, 
like  A.  Clericy  and  B.  de  Blcmont,  who  enecuted  works  quite  as 
good  as  (bene  of  their  master;  but  their  works  slso  vanished  ind 
■  See  B.  FUloa,  La  FaHmca  (TOim  (i»s). 
■See  E.  Boesak,  £n  Filnta  it  Saau-Percluin  [Itejt). 
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eantime  Italian,  and,  it  may  be,  Spanish  potters  strayed 
the  French  border  and  attempted  to  introduce  (he  majiu- 
ire  of  their  tin-enamelled  wares;  for  we  know  of  the  worka 
ambin  and  Tardessir  of  Faenza,  established  at  Lyons  about 
.|  of  Sigalon  at  Nlmes  in  15481  of  Jeban  Ferro  at  Nantes 
it  ijSo,  and  other  sporadic  efforts.  The  needed  impetus 
e,  however,  when  the  Mantusn  duke,  Louis  de  Conzaguc, 
■  '       '  "  '  '  d  Italian 


re  of  Fiat 


rccly  patr 


Then 


;  their  decadem 
with  little  sur 


ith  the  «. . 

midled  In  Nevers  In  1601,  we  get  the  genuine  ware  of 

Naturally  the  first  productions,  whether  of  the  Con- 

«  of  the  debased 

the  colours  are  not  so  rich,  and  the  eiecvtion  is  less  spirited. 
The  first  departure  from  Italian  traditions  is  seen  In  the  warn 
of  the  so-called  "  Persian  style  "  of  Never* — probably  adopted 
from  contemporary  work  in  Limoges  enamels  on  metal — where 
conventional  and  fanciful  designs  of  flowers  and  foliage,  birds, 
animals  or  figures  were  thickly  rsised  in  white  enamel  on  a 
ground  of  bright,  intense  cobalt-blue  glaze.  After  (he  middle 
of  the  17th  century  the  Italian  style  of  design  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  replaced  by  pseudo-oriental  patterns  painted  in 
blue  or  in  polychrome,  but  really  imitated  from  the  "  Delft " 
copies  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain.  When  Rouen  and 
Moustiers  became  famous  for  their  distinctive  wares  Nevers 
copied  their  designs  also,  and  on  a  gradually  descending  scale 
the  manufacture  continued  to  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  when 


Fio.  49. — Dish  of  Roller 

France  was  flooded  wit 
this  centre. 

The  genuine  Frencb  ti 
of  Italian  influence,  first  developed  itself  at  Rouen  under  the 
famous  Poterats  in  the  later  part  of  the  17th  century.  A  new 
scheme  of  ornamentation  was  gradually  evolved  In  the  daintily- 
designed  scalloped  and  radiating  patterns  adapted  from  oriental 
fabrics,  buz  and  needlework,  and  from  the  ornamental  devices 
of  contemporary  printers.  These  designs,  having  been  skilfully 
drawn  on  the  pieces,  were  filled  In  with  bright  blue,  strong  yellow, 
light  green,  or  a  bright  bricky-red  in  palpable  relief,  applied  as 
flat  washes  or  in  fine  lines;  and  tbe  result  was  agay  and  sparkling 
ware  much  superior  in  decorative  value  to  the  later  Italian 
majolicas  (see  fig.  40).  So  successful  was  this  Rouen,  ware  that 
rival  factories  were  quickly  started  at  Saint  Cloud,  Siiitenj, 
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Quimper,  LiDe,  and  other  places  in  the  north.    Saint  Cloud  and 

Lille  made  fine  pottery  of  this  class  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and 

in  the  early  x8th  century. .  It  was  imitated  at  Nevers,  the 

potters'  marks  shown  being  those  of  J.  Bourdu  and  H.  Borne. 

^^j^m»  -       lo  *be  south  of  France,  Pierre 

\^jf^      T"  T  T*fr    Clerissy  established  the  industry 

I^J       |™1  *  Ij  at  Moustiers  in  1686, and,  though 

I  ^^    *»      gA±      *^c  tM*ty  Moustiers  ware  bears  a 

<J  ^Jm      Iff  8  9*  '  8tron8  re*«nblance  to  the  debased 

•^  Italian  majolica  of  the  time,  the 
Nevers  Potters*  marks.  Moustiers  painters  soon  left  that 
Behind,  and  on  a  glaze  of  inimitable  whiteness  and  softness  they 
deftly  pencilled  blue  patterns  based  on  the  engravings  of  designs 
after  Benin,  Marot  and  Toro.  At  a  later  date  Olerys,  who  had 
been  to  Alcora  to  introduce  the  French  faience  into  Spain, 
returned  to  Moustiers  and  introduced  a  pale  polychrome  style 
very  inferior  to  that,  of  Rouen.  These  pieces  are  covered  with 
patterns  outlined  in  blue  and  filled  in  with  yellow,  pale  green 
and  light  purple.  Olerys  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  the 
grotesque'  style  of  Moustiers,  founded  on  the  caricatures  of 
Callot.  Other  factories  were  started  from  Moustiers,  such  as 
those  at  Apt,  Ardus  and  Montauban,  and  even  at  Narbonne, 
Bordeaux  and  Clermont-Ferrand;  Just  as. the  northern  factories 
had  sprung  from  Rouen. 

We  have  already  seen  at  Nevers  the  introduction  of  patterns 
in  the  Chinese  style,  and  the  same  course  was  increasingly 
followed  at  all  the  French  factories  during  the  18th  century. 
At  Strassburg  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  in  this  direction  when, 
about  1721,  Charles  Hannong  introduced  the  practice  of  painting 
his  white  tin-enamelled  ware  with  the  on-glaze  colours  used  by 
the  porcelain  painters;  This  process  enabled  the  French  potter 
to  produce  many  colours  unobtainable  by  his  older  process,  and 
moreover  helped  him  to  make  his  wares  look  more  like  the 
coveted  porcelain,  then  becoming  the  rage  all  over  Europe. 
This  new  departure  marks  the  end  of  the  best  period  of  French 
faience,  but  so  successfully  did  it  meet  the  demands  of  the  time 
that  it  gradually  displaced  the  old  method  of  decoration  where 
the  colours  were  painted  on  the  raw  glaze  and  fired  along  with 
it.  Factories  sprang  up  for  the  manufacture  of  this  new  ware 
in  the  first  half  of  the  r8th  century  at  Niederviller,  Luneville  and 
Sceaux,  and  it  was  quickly  adopted  by  the  older  factories  at 
Rouen,  Sincchy,  Marseilles,  &c.  With  its  general  adoption  the 
old  French  faience,  developed  from  the  Italian  stock,  departed, 
to  make  way  for  a  tin-enamelled  imitation  of  famille-rose 
porcelain.  But  this  last  style  was  not  of  long  life.  The  wealthy 
classes  were  no  longer  patrons  of  pottery  but  of  porcelain,  and 
when,  after  1786,  the  newly  perfected  English  earthenware  was 
rthrown  upon  the  French  market,  the  French  faience-makers  had 
to  give  up  their  works,  or  adopt  the  manufacture  of  this  neater 
and,  for  domestic  purposes,  more  suitable  form  of  pottery. 
This  change,  together  with  the  disturbances  of  revolutionary 
times,  brought  artistic  pottery  in  France  to  a  standstill,  and  we 
shall  treat  of  its  revival  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  in  a 
subsequent  section. 

Collections. — The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the  British 
Museum  contain  typical  examples;  but  not  such  collections  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  the  Louvre,  the  museum  at  Sevres, 
or  the  French  provincial  museums  at  Rouen,  Limoges,  Marseilles, 
Lille,  St  Omcr,  &c 

Literature. — Deck,  La  Faience  (Paris,  1887);  Gasnault  and 
Gamier,  French  Pottery  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Handbooks, 
1884);  Lc  Breton,  Le  Music  ciramique  de  Rouen  (Rouen,  1883); 
Milet,  (?)  Historique  de  la  faience  tide  la  porcelaine  de  Rouen  (Rouen, 
X898);  Pot  tier,  Histoir*  de  la  faience  de  Rouen  (Amiens,  1870); 
L'Abbd  H.  Requin,  Histoire  de  la  faience  artistique  de  Moustiers, 
tome  !•»  (Paris,  1903);  M.  L.  Solon,  The  Old  French  Faience 
(London,  1903) — the  best  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  with  a  very 
lull  bibliography.  The  various  volumes  of  the  Gazette  des  beaux- 
arts  contain  many  valuable  original  articles.  (W.  B.*) 

German,  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  Pottery 

In  northern  Europe  until  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  the 
making  of  tiles  is  the  only  branch  of  the  potter's  craft  of  artistic 
tank.    The  pavement  tiles  of  Germany  of  the  Gothic  period, 


examples  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
from  Constance  to  Cologne,  often  bear  designs  of  foliage  or 
grotesque  animals  full  of  character  and  spirit.  Their  decoration 
is  effected  either  by  impression  with  a  stamp  of  wood  or  clay,  or 
by  "  pressing  "  the  tile  in  a.  mould  to  produce  a  design  in  relief. 
The  surface  is  sometimes  protected  by  a  lead  glaze— green,' 
brown  or  yellow— but  is  generally  left  iinglazed. 

Glazed  tiles  with  relief  ornament  were  also  made  as  early  as 
the  14th  century  for  the  construction  of  stoves,  such  as  have 
continued  in  use  in  Germany  to  the  present  day.  About  x  500  a 
development  took  place  in  the.  combination  of  glazes  of  different 
colours  on  a -single  tile.  In  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century 
Renaissance  ornament  appears  in  place  of  Gothic  canopies  and 
tracery,  and  blue  and  white  enamels  begin  to  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  lead,  glazes  of  other  colours.  Figures  ia>  the 
costume  of  the  period,  or  shields  of  arms,  in  round-arched  niches 
are  a  favourite  motive  alike  in  the  stove  tiles  and  in  the  wares 
of  similar  technique  known  as  Hofnergef&sse,  which  have  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  Hirsvogel  of  Nuremberg.  These,  were 
made  not  only  in  that  city  but  also  in  Silesia  and  at  Salzburg, 
Steyr,  and  elsewhere  in  Upper  Austria;  their  manufacture 
continued  into  the  z8th  century.. 

Imitations  of  Italian  majolica  with  polychrome  painting  on 
a  white  enamelled  ground  were  first  made  in  southern  Germany 
about  1525.  and  it  is  with  these  wares  that  the  name  of  Hirsvogel 
should  really  be  associated.  The  same  style  survived  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  stoves  and  pottery  made  by  the 
Pfau  family  at  Winterthur  in  Switzerland,  from  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century  onwards:  An  interesting  development  is  exhibited 
by  certain  rare  productions,  of  Silesian  origin*,  dating  from  about 
1550,  with  decorations  in  coloured  enamels  which  are  prevented 
from  flowing  together  by  a  strong  outline  incised  in  the  clay.  . 

Stoneware. — The  most  important  feature  of  the  history  of 
German  pottery  is  the  development  of  stoneware  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  This  ware  is  of  a  highly  refractory  white 
or  grey  body  of  intense  hardness,  glazed  by  the  introduction  of 
salt  into  the  kiln  when  the  highest  temperature  was  reached.  It 
was  exported  in  large  quantities  through  the  markets  of  Cologne 
and  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  to  England,  France  and  other  parts 
of  northern  Europe.  The  frequent  occurrence  in  its  decoration 
of  the  arms  of  foreign  cities  and  princes  shows  that  the  German 
potters  were  alive  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  customers. 

The  oldest  centre  of  this  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  at 
Sicgburg  near  Coblens,  where  the  white  stoneware  peculiar  to 
the  neighbourhood,  made  from  local  day,  must  have  been  made 
and  exported  in  considerable  quantities  at  least  as  early  as  the 
15th  century;  plain  beer-jugs  of  that  date  with  cylindrical  neck 
and  slightly  swelling  body  have  been  unearthed  in  London  and 
the  eastern  counties  of  England.  In  the  16th  century  an  artistic 
development  took  place,  and  the  potters  were  formed  into  an 
exclusive  gild  under  stringent  regulations.  The  manufacture 
lasted  till  the  sack  of  the  town  by  the  Swedes  in  1632,  subsequent 
attempts  to  re-establish  it  being  unsuccessful.  This  ware,  of  a 
creamy  white  colour,  generally  thinly  glazed  and  only  rarely 
coloured  by  staining  with  cobalt  blue,  is  decorated  by  impression 
with  small  stamps  or  by  the  application  of  reliefs  pressed  from 
separate  moulds.  The  motives  include  sacred  and  classical 
figure  subjects,  portraits  of  contemporary  sovereigns,  and 
armorial  bearings,  with  accessory  foliage  in  which  a  survival 
of  Gothic  feeling  is  often  perceptible.  Characteristic  forms  are 
the  high  tankard  {Schnelle)  and  the  ewer  with  long  spout  (Sckna- 
belkrug),  but  the  fancy  of  the  potter  also  found  expression  in 
various  quaint  or  extravagant  forms. 

At  Raeren  in  the  duchy  of  Limburg  this  industry  attained 
importance  about  1550,  and  was  continued  for  over  seventy 
years;  1539  is  the  earliest  date  known  to  occur  on  this  ware. 
The  pieces  were  of  two  kinds,  brown-glazed  and  grey;  the  latter 
usually  decorated  with  blue.  The  favourite  form  is  a  baluster- 
shaped  jug  with  heraldic  designs  or  a  frieze  of  figures  round  the 
middle.  The  subjects  are  from  Scripture  history  or  contemporary 
peasant  life  as  interpreted  by  Hans  Sebald  Beham  and  the 
German  and  French  "  Little  Masters."    Examples  are  known 
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bearing  dates  and  names  or  initials  of  mould-cutters,  among 
them  Ian  Emens  and  Baldem  Mennicken;  but  it  must  not 
always  be  inferred  that  a  piece  is  as  old  as  the  date  introduced 
in  its  decoration,  for  the  same  set  of  moulds  might  be  used  for 
many  years. 

Another  important  centre  in  the  16th  century  was  at  Frechen 
near  Cologne.  Round-bellied  jugs  known  as  Bartm&nncr,  from 
the  bearded  mask  applied  in  front  of  the  neck,  covered  with 
a  brown  glaze,  which  in  later  examples  is  often  coagulated 
into  thick  spots,  were  first  made  here  towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  and  continued  to  be  the  staple  product  well  into 
the  17th.  The  jugs  of  this  type,  known  as  Greybeards  or 
Bella/mines,  which  were  exported  in  profusion  to  England, 
Scandinavia  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  mostly  made  here. 
At  Cologne  itself  there  were  also  factories,  probably  before 
the  16th  century,  the  later  productions  of  which  resemble 
those  of  Frechen. 

During  the  17th  and  x8th  centuries  the  busiest  stoneware 
centre  was  the  district  surrounding  Hdhr-Grenzhausen  in  Nassau 
known  as  the  Kannebackerlandchcn,  where  artistic  ware  was 
being  made  before  1600.  Soon  after  that  date  manganese 
purple  was  first  used  in  the  decoration  in  addition  to  cobalt 
blue,  and  henceforward  colour  in  combination  with  impressed 
and  indsed  ornament  tended  more  and  more  to  supersede 
decoration  in  relief.  Figure  subjects  gave  place  to  rosettes, 
foliage  on  wavy  stems,  and  geometrical  patterns.  Vessels 
of  large  size  and  fantastic  shape  appear  beside  the  standard 
forms  of  the  earlier  factories.  In  the  18th  century  the  forms 
of  beer-vessels  became  stereotyped  in  the  globular  jug  with 
cylindrical  neck  and  the  cylindrical  tankard,  while  tea  and 
coffee  pots,  inkstands  and  other  vessels,  hitherto  unknown, 
began  to  be  made.  A  stoneware  manufacture  dating  back 
to  .the  middle  ages  existed  at  Creussen  in  Bavaria.  The 
productions  of  this  district  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
consist  of  tankards  of  squat  shape,  jugs  and  jars,  of  a  dark  red 
body,  covered  with  a  lustrous  dark  brown  glaze,  frequently 
painted  after  the  first  firing  in  brilliant  enamel  colours  with 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  the  electors  of  the  Empire,  or  other 
oft-repeated  motives.  Imitations  of  the  wares  of  Raeren  and 
Grenzhausen  were  made  at  Bouffioulx  near  Charleroi;  other 
minor  centres  of  the  manufacture  were  at  Meckenheim  near 
Cologne  and  Bunzlau  in  Silesia.  . 

As  in  England,  so  in  Holland  (by  Ary  de  Milde  and  certain 
Delft  potters)  and  in  Germany,  attempts  were  made  with 
some  success,  early  in  the  18th  century,  to  imitate  the  Chinese 
red  stoneware,  known  as  boccaros.  The  early  efforts  of  Btittger, 
the  discoverer  of  the  secret  of  true  porcelain,  at  Meissen,  belong 
to  this  category.  .  His  red  ware  is  of  such  hardness  that  it  was 
cut  and  polished  on  the  lapidary's  wheel.  For  some  time  after 
the  manufacture  of  red  ware  at  Meissen  had  ceased,  a  glazed 
brown  ware  of  less  hard  body  with  gilt  or  silver  decoration 
was  made  at  Bayreuth.  The  products  of  other  minor  factories 
of  this  class  cannot  now  be  identified. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  lead-glazed  peasant  pottery, 
such  as  the  bowls  produced  at  Marburg  with  quaint  symbolical 
devices  modelled  in  relief  and  applied.  Slip-covered  wares 
with  graffiato  decoration,  apparently  of  indigenous  growth 
and  not  inspired  by  foreign  examples,  were  made  well  on  into 
the  19th  century  near  Crefdd  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  at 
Langnau  in  Switzerland,  and  by  German  emigrants  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Holland  a  peculiar  green-glazed  ware  was  made 
in  the  18th  century  with  pierced  geometrical  decoration  recalling 
the  Dutch  carved  woodwork  of  the  period. 

Delft. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  pottery  is  the  appearance  about  1600,  in  a  highly  developed 
state,  of  the  manufacture  of  a  tin-enamelled  earthenware  at 
Delft.  It  was  introduced  in  that  town  by  Herman  Pietersz 
of  Haarlem,  but  whence  he  learned  his  art  is  unknown.  The 
faience-makers  (piaketbackers)  were  one  of  the  eight  crafts  of 
Delft  which  formed  the  Gild  of  St  Luke  founded  in  1611.  About 
1650  a  great  development  took  place,  and  till  the  latter  years 
of  the  18th  century,  when  its  faience  was  ousted  by  the  more 


serviceable  wares  of  the  English  potteries,  Delft  remained 
the  most  important  centre  of  ceramic  industry  in  northern 
Europe.  The  ware  is  of  fine  buff-coloured  day,  dipped  after 
the  first  firing  in  a  white  tin-enamel,  which  formed  the  ground 
for  painted  decoration;  after  painting,  this  was  covered  with 
a  transparent  lead  glaze  and  fired  a  second  time,  so  that  in  its 
technique  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  painted  Italian 
majolica  and  the  old  French  faience.  At  its  best  it  is  rightly 
ranked  among  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  potter's  art 

Characteristic  of  the  first  period  are  dishes  and  plaques  in 
blue  monochrome  with  somewhat  overcrowded  scenes  of  popular 
life  in  the  style  of  the  engravings  of  Goltzius.  Imitations  of 
the  oriental  porcelain  imported  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
were  introduced  about  1650  by  Aelbregt  de  Keizer  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  among  the  finest  productions.  At  the 
same  time  the  earlier  tradition  was  developed  in  the  finely 
painted  landscapes  and  portraits  of  Abraham  de  Kooge  and 
Frederick  van  Frytom..  Other  potters  of  the  best  period  were 
Lambartus  van  Eenhorn  and  Louwys  Fictoor,  makers  of  the 
large  reeded  vases  with  Chinese  floral  designs  in  polychrome, 
Augestyn  Reygens,  Adriaen  Fynacker,  and  Lucas  van  Dale; 
to  the  last  are  attributed  the  pieces  with  yellow  decoration  on 
an  olive-green  enamd  ground..  The  rare  examples  with  poly* 
chrome  decoration  on  a  black  ground  in  imitation  -of  Chinese 
lacquer  are  the  work,  of  Fictoor  and  Fynacker.  With  the  18th 
century  came  a  largdy  increased  demand  and  a  consequent 
deterioration  in  artistic  quality..  The  rise  of  the  German  porce- 
lain factories  had  its  effect  in  the  introduction  of  overgUse 
painting  fired  in  a  muffle  kiln,  typified  by  theworkof  theDextras, 
father  and  son.  This  innovation,  by  which  the  Delft  potters 
attempted  to  compete  with  European  porcelain,  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  their  art  by  eliminating  the  skilled  touch  required 
for  painting  on  the  unfired  enameL  •  The  ware  frequently,  but 
not  invariably,  bears  a  mark  derived  from  the  sign  of  the  factory 
(the  rose,  the  peacock,  the  three  bells,  &c),  or  the  name  or  initiate 
of  its  proprietor. 

A  small  faience  factory  was  started  by  Jan  van  Kerkhoft 
about  1755  at  Arnhem;  its  productions  were  of  good  quality, 
chiefly  in  the  rococo  style,  marked  with  a  cock. 

The  exportation  of  the  Delft  ware  to  Germany  occasioned 
the  rise  of  numerous-  factories  in  that  country  for  making 
faience  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch.  Among  these  may  be  named 
Hanau  (founded  about  1670),  Frankfort  and  CasscL  Others, 
such  as  Kid  and  Stralsund,  drew  their  inspiration  from  the 
productions  of  Marseilles  and  Strassburg  (q.v.).  At  Nuremberg 
a  factory  was  founded  in  17x2,  which  was  but  little  affected 
by  extraneous  influences;  among  its  characteristic  productions 
are  dishes  with  sunk  decoration  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  jugs 
with  long  necks  and  pear-shaped  bodies,  often  spirally  fluted. 
Similar  wares  were  made  at  Bayreuth.  The  Dutch  and  French 
styles  were  carried  by  German  potters  into  Scandinavia;  fac- 
tories were  established  at  Copenhagen  in  172*,.  at  Rdrstrand 
and  Marieberg  near  Stockholm  in  1 7 28  and  x 758,  and  at  Herreb^e 
in  Norway  about  1759. 

At  the  dose  of  the  18th  century  the  influence  of  imported 
English  earthenware  was  strongly  felt  In  Holland  workshops 
were  established  for  painting  the  English  cream-coloured  ware 
with  subjects  suited  to  the  Dutch  taste;  and  in  Germany 
cream-coloured  wares  and  steingut  in  imitation  of  Wedgwood's 
productions  were  manufactured  at  Cassd,  Proskau  and  else- 
where. The  "  Delft "  ware  of  Holland  during  the  17th  century 
was  a  beautiful  decorative  ware,  in  which  the  Dutch  painters 
caught  successfully  the  spirit,  and  often,  the  very  colour  value, 
of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain.  Its  fame  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  its  styles  were  readily  imitated  by 
the  potters  of  all  other  countries  who  made  a  similar  ware. 
Even  the  polychrome  Delft,  though  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as 
the  "  blue  and  white,"  is  strongly  decorative,  and  one  sees  in  the 
polychrome  faience  of  northern  France  and  of  Germany  more 
than  a'  trace  of  its  influence.  When  this  ware  was  supplanted 
by  English  earthenwase  it  was  a  dear  instance  of  a  ware  thai 
was  technically  superior  displadng  a  more  artistic  product. 
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developed  little  or  no  individuality  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned. 
When  the  characteristic  Spanish-Moorish  lustre  wares  ceased 
to  be  desired  by  the  wealthy  they  rapidly  sank  into  insignificance, 
though  aa  a  decorative  peasant  pottery  their  manufacture  never 
really  ceased  and  has  been  revived  again  In  our  day.  The  course 
of  pottery  importation  was  changed  and  tbd  now  fashion- 
able Italian  majolica  was  brought  into  Spain  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  as  lEspaoo-Moresquc  wares  tad  followed  the 
opposite  course  two  centuries  earlier.  Besides  the  influence 
which  these  itn ported  wares  had  on  the  Spanish  potters,  a  number 
of  wandering  Italian  majolists  found  their  way  into  Spain,  so 
that  we  find  the  use  of  painted  colour,  particularly  blue,  yellow, 
orange,  green  and  purple,  making  its  appearance  at  various 
centres,  around  Valencia,  at  Triana  near  Seville.  He.,  but  the 

the  peninsula.    The  best  of  this  ware  recalls  the  late  Italian 

signs,  probably  filtered  through  to  the  Spanish  potters  by  the 
then  popular  enamelled  Delft  wares,  is  very  apparent.  The 
potteries  of  Talavern  are  mentioned  as  early  as  isoo,  and  they 
continued  at  work,  with  varying  fortunes,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  toth  century.  Many  and  varied  wares  were  produced,  in- 
eluding  tiles  as  well  as  pottery;  the  most  common  pottery 
pieces  are  dishes,  bowls,  vases,  linojaj,  holy-water  .vessels,  drug- 
pots,  and  hanging  llower  vases.together  with  moulded  andpainled 
snails,  owls,  dogs,  oranges,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  every  kind 
of  fruit.  Apart  from  the  poorer  colour  the  baroque  style  of 
■■'-■---"  of  Italy 
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An  interesting  offshoot  from  (he  Talavera  potteries  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tin-enamelled  wares  made  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  [torn 
tbe  early  17th  century.    It  Is  saM  that  Spanish  potters  were 
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ietlled  at  this  place  by  the  Dominicans  soon  after  1600;  and  the 
miking  of  a  debased  form  of  Spanish  majolica  continued  there 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  See  Barber's  "Tin-Enamelled  Pottery," 
BiuVeiiti  if  lit  1'liiledclfkia  ifvicurx,  1007.  During  the  iSth 
Ined  efforts  were  made  by  King  Charles  III.  and 
by  the  famous  Count  Aranda  to  improve  the  Spanish  pottery 

The  efforts  of  the  king  led  to  the  foundation  of  (be  porcelain 
j  Dear  Madrid,  which  will  be  mentioned  la  ler, 
icces*  also  attended  the  revival  of  strong 
copper  llistre,  like  that  of  the  late  Hispano-Moresquc  wares; 
■  ut  the  'finest  tin-enam  filed  wares  were  those  made  at  AJcora 
1  the  important  factory  founded  by  Count  Aranda  in  1716, 
Inch  continued  in  operation  down  to  the  French  wars.  For 
is  purposes  the  count  brought  from  Mousticrs,  then  one  of  (he 
imous  French  pottery  centres  (see  above),  Joseph  Oterys,  a 
ell-known  pot-painter.  He  went  to  Alcora  as  chief  dtaughis- 
lan  and  designer,  having  charge  of  a  number  of  Spanish  potters 
id  painters.  Olerys  introduced  the  Mousticrs  style  of  decora- 
on,  and  the  glaze  and  body  of  the  Alcom  wares  of  the  best  period 
recall  the  fine  quality  of  Mousticrs  faience.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
1  his  turn  learnt  the  use  of  various  delicate  yellow 
ours  from  the  Spaniards,  and  when  he  returned  to 
.J7,  having  acquitted  himself  most  honourably,  he 
introduced  (his  new  style  of  delicate  polychrome  decoration  at 
Mousticrs.  The  miiture  of  motives  and  ideas  that  ammated  the 
duke  and  his  potters  may  he  seen  by  the  following  list  of  wares 
produced  about  1750.  Vases  of  different  shapes;  small  teapots; 
teapots  and  covers,  Chinese  fashion ;  teapots  and  covers,  Dutch 
Chinese  style;  entrfe  dishes;  salt-cellars,  Chinee 
.     .  (bowls)   of   Constantinople;   torquillu  (sauce, 

bowls),  Chinese  style;  cups,  plates,  and  saucers  of  different 
kinds  with  good  painted  borders  In  imitation  of  lace-work, 
and  finally  fruit-stands,  salad-bowls  and  dishes,  trays  and 
refrigerators.  Later  in  the  century  (he  manufacture  of 
porcelain  was  introduced  here,  as  well  as  white  earthenware 
made  in  imitation  of  the  productions  of  Wedgwood,  and  the 
tin -enamelled  wares  flickered  out  in  Spain  as  they  did  elsewhere. 
The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  debased  majolica  was  also  prac- 
tised in  Portugal  from  the  16th  century  down  to  our  own  times; 
but  the  ware  never  attained  to  any  distinction  and  is  little  known 
ilside  that  country.  The  best-known  specimens  were  made  at 
Rato,  near  Lisbon,  where  a  factory  was  founded  in  1767  under 
if  the  court. 


Men 


the  most  [ 


ed  native  pottery  of  Spain 
wine-jars,  water- jars  and  bottles,  cooking  pots, 
ie  utensils  are  still  made  in  these  countries  lor 
:  use,  in  traditional  forms  and  by  methods  ol 
*  kind.    Many  of  these  vessels,  especially  tbe 
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oclers.   1 


Arab  fori 
still  common  to  see  groups  of  vessels,  in  unglazed  potter} 
shape  and  finish,  eiposed  [or  sale— a  very  different  1 
things  from  what  obtains  in  France,  Germany 
in  England,  where  the  primitive  methods  of  the 
imitated  by  thoie  who  ought  to  know  better,  rrom  me  10m  10 
the  iSth  century  ■  special  kind  of  unglaied  pottery  vessels  known 
as  ouctorsi  was  extensively  made  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
The  body  of  the  ware  is  unglaxed,  whitish,  black  or  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  special  kind  of  clay.  The  curious  point  about  this 
wane  is  that,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  documents,  the 

and  the  soft  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  eaten— a  custom 
common  enough  in  certain  parts  of  Central  and  Southern  America. 
(W.  B.') 

e  j  6th  to  the  fflTH  Century1 


ling  of  the  Romans  much 
ie  Bronze  age  waa  made  in 
implea  in  colour.  Plate  X. 


Britain.  The  Romans  introduced  their  more  advanced  technique, 
and,  besides  importing  Italian  and  Gaulish  polLery,  (hey  founded 
numerous  centres  of  pottery  manufacture,  as  at  Unchurch, 
Castor,  Uriconium,  Ac     With  the  departure  of  the  Roman 


tr-4 


Fro.  50. — Saxon  cinerary  urns;  the  stamped  patterns  arc  shown 

the  form  of  a  mounted  knight  in  Salisbury  Museum — proved 
that  glazed  wares  were  made  in  this  country,  the  general  run 
of  our  medieval  pottery  vessels  never  soared  above  the  skill  of 
the  travelling  brick  or  tile  maker.1  The  monastic  tile-makers, 
with  their  strong,    Gothic  tile  pavements,  produced  artistic 

...1.   _r  .  l;j.   ..1...    i_lt  |he  patrons  of  the  common 

his  rudely  made  and  simply 

and  mugs  (see  fig.  si).    Even 

•  ciccllcnce  of  English  pewter  probably 

be  Introduction  of  finer  pottery, 


importation  of  forci 


Dutch  and  French— that  s 
to  the  possibilities  of  their 


lug  (heir  trade  along  the  Thames  side,  In  what  were 
■kirts  of  London,  and  probably  in  the  eastern  counties  and  Kec 
as  well.  It  seems  probable  that  the  earliest  influence  was  a 
Italian  one,  but  before  this  was  firmly  domiciled  ft  was  sur 
planted  by  that  of  the-  Dutch  and  Germans.  The  first  wares  c 
an  improved  kind  that  were  made  in  England  Ire  ao  closely  n 
kued  to  the  German  stonewares  and  the  "  Delft  "  wares  that  i 
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who  had  held  the  office'  of  secretary  to  three  successive  bishops 
of  Chester,  and  who  obtained  s  patent  in  1671  for  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  improved  kinds  of  pottery.  We  have  no 
knowledge  where  Dwigbt  acquired  bii  skill  in  the  potter's  art, 
for  when  be  obtained  his  patent  he  was  residing  at  Wigui 
(Lancashire),  far  removed  from  the  districts  where  foreign 
potters  had  settled.  About  1671-1473  Dwight  set  up  a  factory 
01  Fulhsm,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  1703.  He  was 
always  an  eager  esperimenler,  and  from  his  diaries  It  seems 
i  searching  after  the,  then,  mysterious  Chinese 


pored 


S  that  he  e\ 


lined  success  in  this  search,  for  hi 
e  grouped  into  two  main  classes:  (1)  Hard-fired  red  stone- 
'are — mostly  small  vessels,  teapots,  mugs,  lie,  in  imitation  of 
Be  Chinese  buccaros."  (1)  Whitish,  grey,  or  drab  salt  -glased 
oncwarc  made  in  imitation  of,  and  often  not  lobe  distinguished 
om,  the  wares  of  the  Rhincland.    But  Dwight  produced  a 
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entitle  hi 


place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  potters.  The  portni 
Prince  "Rupert  (British  Museum),  the  statuettes  of  Mcleager 
(British  Museum),  of  Jupiter  (Liverpool),  ate.,  are  worthy  of  ■ 
sculptor  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  while  the  recumbent  effigy 
ol  I.ydia  Dwight  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  works  ever  executed  by  an  English  potter. 

Meantime  the  manufacture  of  tin-enamelled  pottery,  In  the  style 
of  "  Delft,"  was  prosecuted  with  increasing  industry  in  London 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  particularly  at  Lambeth. 
By  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  same  imitation  "  Delft  " 
wares  were  made  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  continuing  until,  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  ifith  century,  tin-enaraclled  earthenware 
was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  perfected  English  cream-colour. 
There  Is  a  strong  family  likeness  in  all  this  English  "  Delft," 
whether  made  at  Lambeth,  Bristol  or  Liverpool.  The  body  of 
the  ware  Is  harder  and  denser  than  in  the  tin-enamelled  wares 

as  it  b  generally  deficient  in  lime.  The  decoration  is  usually 
painted  in  cobalt  blue  of  good  tone,  though  inferior  in  softness 
and  richness  ol  tint  to  that  of  the  best  Dellt  pieces;  polychrome 
painting  was  not  so  common,  and  It  differs  from  that  Of  the 
Dutchmen  in  the  greater  prevalence  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and 
the  general  absence  of  any  good  red  like  that  found  on  the  poly- 

tlon  long  before  the  time  of  Dwigbt,  and  it  Is  often  Impossible 
to  distinguish  the  grey  and  brown  ale-Jugs,  greybeards,  Ac, 
presumably  of  English  manufacture  in  the  17th  and  early  18th 
centuries,  from  their  German  prototypes.  Fulham  remained  an 
important  centre  of  this  manufacture,  and  a  fine  brown  stone- 
ware was  largely  made  at  Nottingham  as  early  at  1700;  in  each 
case  the  manufacture  continues  in  neighbouring  districts  to 

The  development  of  a  native  English  pottery  took  place  In 
North  Staffordshire.  A  growing  community  of  peasant  potters, 
who  manufactured  some  strongly  decorative  English  ware* 
by  very  simple  means,  was  established  here  from  the  middle  of 
tbe  17th  century.  Rudely  fashioned  dishes,  jugs,  bottles,  &f_, 
were  shaped  in  the  local  red-burning  brick  days,  and,  while  the 
pieces  were  still  soft,  simple  but  effective  decorative  patterns 
were  drawn  upon  them  in  diluted  white  clay  (slip),  trailed  on 
through  a  quill  or  from  a  narrow-spouted  vessel.  This  ancient 
and  world-wide  process  (for  It  was.  used  by  the  Ptolemaic 
Egyptian,  the  Roman  and  the  Byzantine  potters)  has  furnished 
the  peasant  potters  of  every  European  country  with  character. 


:ngland.     The  English  slip-d 
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Hartley  (Staffordshire)  boldly  signed  and  dated  many  of  his 
pieces  (i6jo,  fa.);  but  similar  wares  were  made  M  Wrotham 
in  Kent,  in  Derbyshire,  Wales  and  .elsewhere.    Tbe  repute  of 
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the  Staffordshire  district  must  have  spread  by  the  time  of 
the'  Revolution,  for  soon  after  1690  John  Philip  Elers,  a 
Dutchman  of  good  family,  settled  there  and  began  to  make  a 
superior  pottery  to  any  previously  made  in  the  district.  Elers 
is  generally  described  as  a  great  inventor  who  brought  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  into  the  district,  but  the  only  wares  he  is  known 
to  have  made  were  singularly  like  those  of  Dwight,  and,  quite 
recently,  records  of  a  lawsuit  in  which  Dwight  charged  Elers 
and  some  other  Staffordshire  potters  with  suborning  his  work- 
men and  infringing  his  patents  have  been  brought  to  light  It 
is  certain  that,  from  the  time  of  Elers,  the  Staffordshire  potters 
made  great  advances  in  the  fabrication  of  their  wares,  and  during 
the  x8th  century  they  evolved  two  distinctively  English  lands  of 
pottery ,  (1)  the  white  and  drab  salt-glaze,  (2)  English  earthenware. 

Staffordshire  Salt-glaze.— Il  is  uncertain  when  and  how  the 
Staffordshire  potters  learnt  that  a  highly  siliceous  pottery  could 
be  glazed  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  kiln  at  the  height 
of  the  firing,  for  the  practice  had  originated  in  the  Rhindand 
more  than  a  century  before.  Many  writers  have  maintained 
that  the  practice  was  introduced  by  Elers,  but  this  is  uncertain. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  a  fine,  white,  thin,  salt-glazed  ware 
was  made  in  Staffordshire,  in  many  quaint  and  fanciful  forms 
largely  influenced  by  Chinese  porcelain—still  an  object  of  wonder 
and  mystery.  Teapots,  coffee-pots,  tea-caddies,  plates,  dishes, 
bowls,  candlesticks,  mugs  and  bottles  were  made  in  great  variety, 
and  at  its  best  the  ware  is  a  dainty  and  elegant  one,  so  that  a 
brisk  trade  was  developed  in  the  district,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
a  distinctively  English  pottery  was  exported  to  the  continent 
and  to  the  American  colonies. 

English  Earthenware. — The  manufacture  of  tin-enamelled 
pottery  scarcely  obtained  a  foothold  in  Staffordshire,  but  the 
invention  of  the  white  salt-glazed  ware  payed  the  way  for  one 
of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  potter's  art  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  abandonment  of 
the  ordinary  red  or  buff  days  with  a  coating  of  white  slip  or  of 
tin-enamel,  and  the  substitution  of  a  ware  white  throughout  its 
substance,  prepared  by  mixing  selected  white-burning  days 
and  finely-ground  flint  (silica).1  The  change  has  generally  been 
associated  with  Wedgwood,  most  famous  of  English  potters, 
but  he  really  only  perfected,  along  with  his  contemporaries,  the 
Warburtons,  Turners  and  others,  the  work  of  half  a  century's 
experiment  and  discovery.  The  ware  compared  most  favour- 
ably, from  the  point  of  view  of  serviccablcness,  neatness  and 
mechanical  finish,  with  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  and  as  the  tin- 
enamelled  wares  had  almost  everywhere  in  Europe  sunk  to  the 
position  of  domestic  crockery — for  the  Chinese,  German,  French 
and  English  porcelains  had  displaced  it  with  the  wealthy — this 
better-fashioned  and  more  durable  English  ware  gave  it  its  final 
death-blow.  English  earthenware  in  its  various  forms  was  to  be 
met  with  all  over  Europe,  from  London  to  Moscow,  and  from 
Cadiz  to  Stockholm;  and,  aided  by  emigrant  English  potters,  the 
continental  nations  soon  began  a  similar  manufacture  for  them- 
selves. Everywhere  this  great  change  was  encouraged  by  the 
growing  fondness  for  mechanical  perfection,  and  it  is  not  with- 
out a  sigh  that  a  lover  of  pottery  can  witness  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  painted  tin-enamelled  wares — degenerate 
survivals  though  they  were  of  Italian  majolica,  French  iaience 
and  Dutch  "  Delft " — before  the  unconquerable  advance  of 
another  form  of  pottery  which  in  its  inception  was  based  on 
technical  rather  than  artistic  qualities,  especially  as  nearly  a 
century  passed  before  the  new  material  was  turned  to  artistic 
account. 

By  general  consent  the  name  of  Josiab  Wedgwood  has  been 
pre-eminently  associated  with  this  great  change,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  though  he  had  many  contemporaries  who  equalled 
or  even  excelled  him  in  certain  kinds  of  pottery,  no  other  potter 
ever  approached  him  in  the  range  of  his  products  and  the  varied 
applications  to  which  he  turned  the  exercise  of  his  remarkable 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  stages  through  which  this  was  achieved 
the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works,  such  as  Prof.  A.  H.  Church's 
English  Earthenware,  ana  W.  Burton's  English  Earthenware  and 


talents*  True,  he  soon  abandoned  the  simple  Staffordshire 
wares,  coloured  with  mottled  glazes  or  clay-slips,  to  which  the 
names  of  Astbury  or  Whiddon  are  commonly  attached,  but  the 
varied  productions  of  his  factory  united  the  best  work  of  a 
district  fruitful  in  new  kinds  of  pottery,  with  something  especial 
to  Wedgwood  himself.  Thus  he  adopted  and  improved  the 
green  and  ydlow  glazes  which  had  come  down  from  medieval 
times  (see  the  cauliflower  ware  piece,  Plate  X.),  and  gave  a 
new  direction  to  their  use  in  his  green-glazed  dessert  services, 
candlesticks,  &c  He  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
fired  red-day  teapots,  mugs,  coffee-pots,  cream-jugs,  &c, 
introduced  by  Elers;  and,  along  with  his  fellow-potters,  he 
invented  drab,  grey,  brown  and  other  colours  in  similarly  hard- 
fired  unglazed  bodies.  He  neither  invented  nor  alone  perfected 
the  Staffordshire  cream-coloured  earthenware,  but  he  made  it 
so  well  that  his  "  Queen's  ware  "  was  the  best  of  its  dass.  He 
undoubtedly  invented  the  Jasper  ware,  in  which  on  grounds  of 
unglazed  blue,  green,  black,  &c,  white  figures  and  ornamental 
motives,  adapted  from  the  antique  by  Flaxman,  Webber  and 
other  sculptors,  were  applied;  and  he  even  attempted  to  re- 
produce the  painted  vases  of  the  Greek  decadence  in  dry  colours 
painted  over  a  hard  black  body. 

Wedgwood's  "  Jasper  ware,M  his  most  original  production 
(see  Plate  X.),  differed  both  in  nature  and  composition  from  all 
the  species  of  pottery  that  had  preceded  it.  In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  qualities  of  the  finest  porcelain  biscuit,  Wedgwood 
discovered,  after  years  of  experiment,  that  by  mixing  together 
a  plastic  white  clay  and  "  cawk  "  or  barytes  he  could  obtain  a 
"  body  "  which  might  be  "  thrown  "  on  the  whed  or  "  pressed  " 
in  moulds,  and  which,  while  it  fired  to  a  white  and  sub-trans- 
lucent pottery, was  capable  of  being  coloured,  by  the  usual  metallic 
oxides,  to  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  lilac  and  black. 
The  ware'  resembled*"  biscuit  "  porcelain  in  that  it  needed  no 
glaze  to  render  it  impervious  to  water,  and  it  thus  marked  the 
culmination  of  those  "  dry  "  or  unglazed  wares  that  had  been  so 
largely  made  in  China,  Japan  and  Europe,  where  the  quality 
resides  in  the  fired  clay  material  without  any  adventitious  aid 
from  a  glaze.  The  general  practice  was.  to  make  the  body  of 
the  vessd  of  a  coloured  material  and  to  ornament  this  with 
applied  figures  or  ornamental  rdiefs,  in  "  white  "  of  the  same 
kind,  "  pressed  "  from  intaglio  moulds  and  then  applied  by  wet- 
ting the  surface  and  squeezing — leaving  the  fire  to  unite  the 
vessd  and  its  applied  ornament  into  one  piece.  Sometimes  the 
ornament  was  in  a  coloured  day  applied  on  a  white  body,  and 
we  get  in  the  same  way  black  on.  red,  buff  on  red  or  black,  and 
red  or  black  on  buff  and  drab  bodies.  The  variety  of  bodies 
produced  by  Wedgwood  and  his  followers  in  this  way  is. ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  diversity  of 
thdr  application,  for  the  pieces  made  indude.  plaques,  vases, 
plates,  dishes,  jardinieres,  bulb-pots,  teapots,  cups  and  saucers, 
inkstands,  scent-bottles,  buttons,  buckles,  and,  in  a  word,  every 
kind  of  thing  that  could  be  made  in  day.  Many  of  the  applied 
designs,  whether  of  figures  or  ornament,  were  very  beautiful  in 
a  way,  being  copied  or  adapted  from  Greek  and  Roman  gems, 
vases,  &c  At  their  best  they  are  marvellous  for  the  precision  and 
delicacy  of  their  execution,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
anything  better  could  have  been  done  in  this  style.  So  per- 
fectly did  they  represent  the  taste  of  their  period  that  attempts 
were  made  at  Sevres,  Meissen,  Berlin  and  Buen  Retiro  to  produce 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  porcelain;  but  none  of  these  can 
be  compared  with  the  works  of  Wedgwood,  or  his  great  con- 
temporary Turner  (see  Plate  X.),  in  beauty  of  colour  or  perfection 
of  workmanship. 

It  is  obvious  nowadays  that  much  of  this  work  was  inspired 
by  mistaken  motives;  that  it  was  founded  on  an  imperfect 
view  of  andent  art;  and  that  it  was  marred  by  its  mechanical 
ideals;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  perfect  harmony 

*  It  b  amusing; or  annoying  to  find  in  European  museums  the  wares 
of  Wedgwood,  Turner,  Adorns  and  one  of  the  Leeds  potteries,  all 
lumped  together  as  "  Wedgwood,"  and  yet  one  can  hardly  wonder 
at  it,  remembering  how  much  has  been  written  of  Wedgwood  and 
how  little  of  the  other  English  potters  of  the  18th  century. 
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were  introduced  (or  the  performance  of  many  portions  ot  the 
potter's  work  that  bad  hitherto  been  indifferently  performed 
by  rude  and  exhausting  manual  tail;  and  what  the  application 
of  mechanism  was  pushed  too  far — so  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
ipth  century  we  find  the  most  inartistic  pottery  the  world  has 
ever  seen — we  must  regard  this  even  more  as  a  cyclic  movement 
of  human  feeling  than  as  the  work  of  any  individual,  or  group 
of  men.  The  late  iStb  century  marks  the  period  when  pottery 
was  no  longer  produced,  is  Italian  majolica,  the  Henri-Deux 
ware,  the  Palissy  wares,  the  best  faience  of  Ncvers,  Rouen, 
Mouslkrs,  Delft  or  Nuremberg  had  been,  for  the  noble  or  the 
weal thy,  but  when  it  was  largely  in  demand  by  the  poorer  classes, 
anxious  in  their  turn  to  have  a  useful  ware  which  should  imitate 
the  more  costly  porcelain  used  by  the  great.  France,  Germany, 
Gweden,  Russia,  and  later  the  United  Stales,  all  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  English  potters,  and  the  printing-press  was  applied 
in  all  countries  to  produce  elaborate  engraved  patterns  in  blue, 
brown,  green,  &c,  in  order  to  get  an  effective-looking  ware  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  at  the  same  time 
cheaper  in  price  than  the  simple  painted  patterns  of  the 
vanquished  tin-enamel.  , 
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n  Egypt 
of  domestic  utensils, 
aemoniels.  There  Is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  potter's  wheel  made  its  appearance  in 
China  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and  the  Chinese  potters  have  used 
the  simple  methods  of  carving  and  "  pressing  "  from  moulds 
which  preceded  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel,  even  more  than 
other  nations.  In  books  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (1111-149  B.C.) 
the  difference  between  the  processes  of  "throwing1'  and  of 
"pressing"  from  moulds  is  clearly  described,1  and  it  is  instructive 
to  note  that  many  early  as  well  aa  late  forma  of  Chinese  pottery 
»re  remarkably  like  their  works  in  bronze.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  no  definite  data  to  which  we  can  refer  the  introduction 
of  glased  pottery.  The  earliest  specimens  of  glased  ware  known 
■re  referred  by  the.  Chinese  to  the  times  of  the  Hon  dynasty 

>  Sec  examples  in  colour.  Plates  VII.  and  VIII. 

<<;.  W,  Basbefl,  Chimin  Art  iVictorio  and  Albert  Museum  Hand- 
books, ii  5-6). 


(306  b.c-a.1).  a  so),  a  data  much  later  than  that  of  the  earliest 
glased  warn  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Remembering  the  inter- 
course between  China  and  the  West,  at  times  historically  remote, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  idea  of  coaling  a  vessel  of  clay  wilh 
a  glflie  was  carried  into  China  from  Chaldaca  or  Assyria.  In  any 
case  the  Chinese  developed  the  potter's  art  on  their  own  tinea, 
for  we  have  ample  evidence  that  from  very  early  times  they 
fired  their  pottery  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  waa 
common  In  the  west  of  Asia,  and  so  discovered  types  of  glaze. 
and  of  pottery  that  remained  for  centuries  a  mystery  elsewhere. 
The  glased  wares  of  the  Han  dynasty  already  mentioned  art 
quite  unlike  any  contemporary  pottery  produced  in  Syria, 
Egypt  or  Europe,  for  the  body  of  the  ware  is  so  hard  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  scratched  by  a  knife,  and  the  dark-greenish  glaze 
bos  become  iridescent  by  age  aa  though  it  contained  oxide  of 
lead.  The  easUy-nred  friable  wares  of  Assyria,  Egypt  and  Greece 
seem  to  have  had  no  attraction  for  the  Chinese,  and  the  glazes 
on  their  hard-fired  wares  were  naturally  different  from  those 
already  described.  The  ft»in»^»  appear  to  have  beep  the  first 
potters  in  the  world  to  discover  that  at  a  sufficicn  tly  high  tempera- 
ture pottery  can  be  glared  with  powdered  fdapathic  rock  mined 
with  lime.  At  first  these  glazes  were  used  on  any  ordinary 
refractory  clay  which  might  burn  red,  drab  or  buff;  but  in  ibis 
technique  lay  the  germ  of  Chinese  porcelain,  the  most  advanced 
form  of  pottery  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  pottery  that  preceded  porcelain,  for  not  only  was  it 
the  matrix  out  of  which  porcelain  grew,  but  in  certain  districts 
China,  where  the  necessary  materials  for  porcelain  are  not 


a  have 


Naturally,  in  progress  of  time,  the 
technique  of  tins  pottery  has  been  greatly  improved,  both  by 
developments  in  the  preparation  and  miiture  of  the  clays,  the 
shaping  and  modelling  of  the  wares,  the  introduction  of  coloured 
enamels  or  glazes,  and  the  like.  Dr  Bushcll,  who  is  our  great 
authority  oo  the  Chinese  arts  and  handicrafts,  rightly  seizes  on 
two  outstanding  types  of  Chinese  pottery  other  than  porcelain 
which  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  doings  of 
European  potters. 

I.  Yi-UTixi-Vao.1— This  a  the  pottery,  generally  of  natdased 
fawn,  red  or  brown  stoneware,  made  at  Yi-hsing-hsicn  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-au.    Article*  of  every  kind  are  made  in  thesenne- 

the  Ming  dynasty  U.n.  1368-1613)  a 
into  Europe  by  the  Portuguese,  who  at 

and  Peru.'     Thii  pottery  and  Chinese  porcelain 


e  in  this  extensive  province,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 

...... sufficient  to  state  that  the  best-known  of  these  wares  are 

:n*e,  hard-fired  and  glazed  stonewares,  which  are  always  dark-. 
4oiUsd  grey,  red,  brown  or  blackish.  They  are  usually  glazed  with 
lick,  variegated  or  opalescent  glazes,  crcy,  blue,  green,  yellow  or 
d.  but  Becked,  veined  and  streaked  with  other  tints.  The  wares 
t  the  productions  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (a. 0.  960-1379} 


that  modem  pieces  are  often  confounded  with  the  more  precious 
productions  of  that  epoch.  One  of  the  first  lessons  10  be  learnt  by 
the  niKlcnt  ef  Chinese  pottery  is  that,  with  great  reverence  for  their 
own  antiquities.  Ihe  Chinese  of  every  period  have  endeavoured  to 
reproduce  the  famous  wares  of  their  ancestors,  and  often  with  such 
skill  as  to  deceive  the  most  expert.  Even  when  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  was  at  its  hi«licM  in  Kmjf-LC-rMri.  the  potters  in  other 
parts  of  China  carried  on  the  productiorl  of  glazed  or  unglased 
pottery  in  coloured  days,  and,  further,  the  directors  of  the  imperial 

that  could  be  found  in  the  Empire. 

■  ¥aa  is  the  Chinese  term  equivalent  of  the  English  "  pottery" 

'  See  Brinkley.  Japan  and  CUno,  ix.  3S3-3«. 

>  Salon,  rM  Heals  Buojust  IStose-upon-Trenl,  1890), 
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Porcelain.— By  this  word  we  distinguish  broadly  aU  those 
pieces  of  pottery  in  which  the  body  of  £he  ware  is  vitrified  and 
translucent,  and  also,  broadly  speaking,  in  which  the  material 
is  white  throughout,  unless  minuie  quantities  of  metallic  oxides 
have  been  definitely  added  to  colour  it-  It  is  impossible,  to 
draw  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  porcelain  and  stoneware, 
for  both  may  be  thoroughly  vitrified  and  translucent  in  thin 
pieces — but  generally  the  stonewares  are  drab,  red  or  brown  in 
the  colour  of  the  fired  clay,  and  they  seldom  exhibit  the  precious 
quality  of  translucence.  If  the  body  of  «  piece  of  pottery  is  not 
even  vitrified,  however  hard  it  may  be,  it  is  terra-cptta  or  earthen- 
ware. The  Chinese,  accustomed  from  a  very  early  period  to 
fire  their  pottery  to  a  high  temperature,  produced  vitrified 
stonewares  before  any  other  nation.  Moreover,  they  glased 
these  stonewares  with  fusible  mineral  substances,  and  from  that 
stage  the  natural  refinements  of  methods  must  necessarily  have 
produced  porcelain.  In  regions  where  beds  of  primary  day 
were  found,  the  body  of  the  ware  would  burn  whiter  than 
elsewhere,  and  a  mixture  of  limestone  or  marble  with  the  fels- 
pathic  rock  would  give  a  glaze  of  greater  purity  and  brilliance 
and  one  that  was  more  readily  fusible  and  would  spread  better 
over  the  whole  piece.  How  many  centuries  were  needed  before 
a  ware  white  enough  and  translucent  enough  to  be  now  classed 
as  porcelain  was  produced  we  cannot  know; 'but  the  process 
was  certainly  one  of  gradual  evolution.  Some  Chinese  writers 
in  their  zeal  for  ancient  things  have  ascribed  to  remote  periods 
the  production  of  wares  of  this  class.  Where  authentic  speci- 
mens arc  not  to  be  found  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  wi(h  caution, 
and  literary  evidence  alone  cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  to  settle 
such  a  difficult  point.  The  balance  of  opinion  at  the  present 
time  is  that  something  worthy  of  the  name  of  porcelain  was 
made  during  the  Tang  dynasty  (aj).  618-907),  but  we  have  no 
pieces  earlier  than  the  Sung  dynasty  (a-d.  060-1259),  and  the 
majority  of  these  are  perhaps  more  fitly  described  as  stoneware 
than  as  porcelain. 

Under  the  Sung  dynasty  China  enjoyed  great  material  pro- 
sperity, and  all  the  arts  were  cultivated  assiduously.  Pottery 
of  distinguished  merit  was  made  in  many  districts,  and  much 
of  it  has  been  classified  as  porcelain  because  the  body  is  whitish 
and  vitrified,  though  it  is  much  inferior  in  finish  and  in  trans- 
lucence  to  the  perfect  white  porcelain  of  later  times.  It  is 
necessary  to  realize,  too,  that  we  have  no  record  of  any  potte/v 
with  painted  decoration  until  perhaps  the  very  end  of  the  13th 
century;  such  ornament  as  was  used  consists  entirely  of  designs 
incised  or  modelled  in  the  clay.  But  the  principal  decoration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  varied  coloured  glazes  with  which  the  wares, 
whether  stoneware  or  porcelain,  were  covered.  The  glaze  is 
never  deer  and  white  as  at  later  times;  it  is  generally  uneven, 
imperfectly  fused  and  presents  all  the  marks  of  an  imperfect 
technique.  The  nearest  approach  to  white  is  found  in  an  opal- 
escent grey  which  shades  off  to  greenish  and  bluish  tints.  The 
glazes  of  this  period  which  are  most  highly  valued  arethe  celadons, 
a  family  of  cool  bluish  or  yellowish  greens  of  indescribable  depth 
and  softness.  Besides  the  cHadons  which  are  the  most  uniform 
in  tints  of  the  Sung  glazes,  we  get  many  shades  of  palish  lavender, 
brownish  yellow  and  brownish  black,  but  these  are  aU  subtly  or 
boldly  mottled,  splashed,  clouded  or  veined  with  strange  tones 
of  red,  blue,  purple,  opalescent  grey  and  black.  The  most  famous 
of  these  now  very  rare  Sung  wares  were  the  stonewares  of  Chun- 
chow,  remarkable  for  their  rich  and  varied  glazes,  the  black 
variegated  glazed  wares  of  Fu-kien  province,  "hare's  fur 
cups  "  and  "  partridge  cups  "  of  collectors,  and  the  four  principal 
wares  that  may  be  called  porcelain,  viz. — the  Ju-Yao,  made  at 
Ju-chow  in  Honan;  the  Kuan-Yao  (JCjum*"  official "  or  "  im- 
perial "),  made  first  at  Pien-chow  and  afterwards  at  Hang-chow; 
the  Ko-Yoo,  made  at  Liu-t'ien;  and  the  Ting-Yoo,  made  at 
Tung-chow  in  Chih-li. 

This  was  the  period  when  Chinese  porcelain  became  known 
beyond  its  native  country,  for  the  first  mention  of  porcelain 
outside  China  appears  in  the  writings  of  a  Mahommedan  traveller, 
Sulaiman,  who  visited  China  in  the  9th  century  and  wrote: 
"  They  have  in  China  a-  very  fine  day  with  which  they  make 


vases  which  are  as  transparent  as  glass;  water  is  seen  through 
them  ";*  and  its  first  appearance  in  the  west  is  always  given 
as  a.d.  xi 71  (or  xx88),  when  Saladin  sent  a  present  of  forty 
pieces  to  the  sultan  of  Damascus.  From  this  time  onwards  an 
export  trade  was  developed,  particularly  in  the  cHadon  wares  of 
Lung-chuan,  a  dty  in  the  south-west  of  the  province  of  Chch- 
kiang.  This  famous  ware,  the  "  green  porcelain  "  of  the  Chinese, 
probably  made  as  an  imitation  of  jade,  exists  mostly  in  the  form 
of  thick  heavy  dishes,  bowls  and  jars,  bearing  incised  or  fluted 
patterns,  and  coated  with  a  remarkable  thick  green  glaze  of 
indescribable  softness  of  tone.  Though  the  body  of  the  ware  is 
white  when  it  is  broken  through,  any  parts  not  covered  by  the 
glaze  have  a  reddish-brown  colour  due  to  the  unrefined  paste, 
and  when  the  ware  was  reproduced  in  later  times  this  reddish- 
brown  tint  had  to  be  imitated  artificially.  The  ware  was  highly 
prized  both  in  China  and  Japan,  in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  all  Mahommedan  countries.  In  Persia  it  was  largely 
used,  and  specimens  of  it  have  been  recovered  during  the  last 
century  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  as  far  west  as  Morocco. 
"  Archbishop  Warham's  cup  "  at  New  College,  Oxford,  which 
is  the  first  spedmen  of  Chinese  porcelain  to  reach  England  that 
we  can  now  produce,  is  a  ctiodon  bowl  with  a  silver-gilt  mount 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VHI> 

The  Sung  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Tatars  under  Kublai 
Khan  (grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan),  and  the  power  remained  in 
Tatar  hands  until  1368,  when  the  great  native  dynasty  of  the 
Mings  was  established.  During  this  period  (Yuan  dynasty), 
roughly  a  century,  one  can  say  little  of  ceramic  progress,  for  the 
wares  of  the  period  are  singularly  like  those  of  Sung  times.  But 
two  important  changes  took  place  which  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  subsequent  development  of  Chinese  porcelain: — (1)  the 
concentration  of  theJndustry  at  King-t£-ch£n,  which  was  con- 
summated in  the  early  years  of  the  Ming  dynasty;  (2)  the 
introduction  of  painted  decoration  under  a  white  transparent 
glaze,  the  idea  of  which  (and  perhaps  the  necessary  cobalt 
mineral)  was  brought  from  Persia. 

King-t6-chen  was  already  a  pottery  centre  when  its  factories 
were  rebuilt  in  1369  by  Hung-Wu,  the  founder  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  who  made  it  the  imperial  factory,  so  that  the  best 
porcelain  workers  were  attracted  thither,  and  in  the  other  old 
centres  the  industry  was  abandoned  or  some  earlier  manufacture 
was  continued,  as  in  the  southern  province  of  Kiang-su.  In  the 
province  of  Fu-kien  a  distinct  kind  of  porcelain  manufacture  has 
also  continued.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  black  glazed 
cups,  "  hare's  fur,"  &c,  made  in  this  province  in  Sung  times, 
and,  while  King-t£-ch6n  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  coloured  and  painted  porcelains,  Te-hwa  in  Fu-kien 
perfected  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  white 
porcelain  in  bowls,  dishes,  cups  and  statuettes,  best  known 
under  its  French  title  of  blanc  de  Chine. 

The  earliest  painted  Chinese  porcelains,  which  are  referred  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Ming  period,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
older,  speak  strongly  of  ideas  imported  from  the  west  of  Asia, 
The  pieces  are  massive  both  in  form  and  substance,  and  the  orna- 
ment, consisting  of  figures  mounted  or  on  foot,  animals,  bands 
of  diaper  or  foliage,  or  pendant  necklaces,  is  strongly  silhouetted 
by  a  raised  outline  recalling  the  decorative  methods  of  the 
Assyrian  brickwork.  The  technical  methods  also  recall  the 
methods  of  western  Asia,  for  the  ware  was  fired  before  it  was 
glazed,  and  then  yellow,  turquoise,  green  or  purple  glazes, 
similar  in  nature  to  the  glazes  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia,  and 
quite  unlike  the  Chinese  Sung  glazes,  were  filled  into  the  outlined 
spaces  and  mdted  at  a  lower  temperature.    The  Grandidier 

1 M.  Reinand,  Relation  des  voyates  fails  par  Us  Arabes  el  Us  Persons 
dans  Ylnde  eta  la  Chine  dans  le  IX*  siicle  (Paris,  1845). 

'  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  cHadon  wares  found  in 
Western  countries  were  made  by  Moslem  potters  and  not  by  the 
Chinese,  but  this  theory  is  not  generally  accepted.  On  this  point 
consult  Karabacek.  "  Zur  muslimischen  Keramik  "  in  Osterreichische 
Monatsschrift  fur  den  Orient,  vol.  x.,  1884;  A.  B.  Meyer,  "  Uber  die 
Hcrkunft  gewisser  Scladon-Porzellane "  under  "Uber  die  Marta 
banis,"  ibtd.  vol.  xi.,  1885;  Hirth,  Ancient  Porcelain  (1888),  and 
BusheH,  Oriental  Ceramic  Art  (1899). 
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collection  in  the  Louvre,  the  Frants  collection  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  Victoria  anct  Albert  Museum,  as  well  as  all  the 
great  private  collections  of  Chinese  porcelain,  contain  samples 
of  this  primitive  and  archaic-looking  ware. 

The  great  stream  of  porcelain  decoration  was,  however,  to 
take  an  entirely  different  direction.  The  Persian  pottery  with 
its  brilliant  painted  decorations  in  blue,  green  and  purple  on 
a  pure  white  ground,  exercised  its  natural  fascination  over  men 
as  keen  in  colour-sense  as  the  Chinese  potters.  With  the  con- 
centration of  the  industry  at  King-te-chen,  and  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  technical  skill  and  knowledge  that  followed,  the 
production  of  a  fine  porcelain  with  a  transparent  white  glaze 
was  perfected.  Of  all  the  colours  used  by  the  Persian  pot-painter 
the  only  one  that  would  endure  the  fierce  fire  of  the  Chinese 
porcelain  was  the  blue  obtained  by  using  the  ores  of  cobalt,  and 
with  this  colour,  and  a  wonderful  blood-red  obtained  from 
copper,  the  foundation  of  Chinese  painted  porcelain  was  laid. 
It  would  be  idle  to  try  and  fix  any  specific  date  for  this  important 
development,  which  took  more  than  a  generation  to  perfect, 
but  it  is  reasonably  accurate  to  say  that  the  blue  and  white 
painted  porcelains  were  unknown  in  the  13th  century  and  were 
fully  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  Chinese 
collectors  prize  most  highly,  the  bide  and  white  of  the  reign  of 
Sucn-te"  (a.d.  1426-1435),  of  Cheng-hwa  (1465-1487),  and  next 
of  Vung-lo  (1403-1424).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  colour 
used  during  these  reigns  is  spoken  of  as  "  Mahommedan  "  blue, 
so  that  it  was  evidently  brought  from  some  country  to  the  west. 
This  15th-century  blue  and  white  porcelain  Is  admittedly  the 
finest  of  its  class,  and  though  the  Chinese  never  abandon  an  old 
method  and  have  continued  to  make  blue  and  white  porcelain, 
often  of  very  good  quality,  the  later  wares,  fine  as  they  may  be, 
rarely  equal  these.  ^ 

The  under-glaze  red,  an  invention  of  the  Chinese,  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  this  most  difficult  of  all  ceramic  colours 
was  largely  used  during  the  same  period.  At  first  it  appears  as 
a  general  ground  colour  for  the  outside  of  bowls  and  cups,  then 
vessels  were  made  in  special  forms  (persimmon  fruit,  &c.)  to 
display  its  qualities,  finally  it  was  used  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  blue  in  painted  designs  under  a  white  glaze  of 
exceptional  quality.  A  Chinese  connoisseur  of  the  25th  century 
describes  one  of  his  pieces  as  being  decorated  with  "  three  red 
fishes  on  a  white  ground,  pure  as  driven  snow;  the  fish  boldly 
outlined  and  red  as  fresh  blood,  all  with  colour  so  brilliant  as 
to  dazzle  the  eye." 

Other  characteristic  wares  which  made  their  appearance  in 
Ming  times  are  the  marvellous  "  eggshell "  porcelains,  called 
by  the  Chinese  "  bodyless  "  from  their  extreme  thinness.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Yung-lo  (1403-1424)  these  delicate  wares 
were  in  high  repute,  and  their  manufacture  has  been  continued 
ever  since  with  varying  skill  and  success.  In  spite  of  their 
extreme  thinness  the  specimens  have  designs  of  dragons  in  the 
midst  of  clouds  and  waves,  inscriptions,  &c.,  engraved  in  the 
paste  before  firing.  In  the  fine  white  specimens  the  design  is 
so  delicate  that  it  is  barely  visible  until  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
liquid  or  held  to  the  light.  Others  were  covered  with  a  coloured 
glaze  which  serves  to  accentuate  the  design,  and  the  most  prized 
of  these  are  the  yellow  pieces  made  during  the  reign  of  Hung-Chi 
(1488-1505)  and  Ch£ng-te  (1506-1521). 

Another  wonderful  variety  of  Chinese  porcelains  which  made 
its  appearance  at  this  period  is  the  well-known  perforated  ware, 
commonly  spoken  of,  from  the  shape  of  the  perforations,  as 
"  grain  of  rice  "  porcelain,  though  the  Chinese  have  exhibited 
consummate  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  perforated  pieces  of  all 
kinds.  Sometimes  the  perforations  are  left  clear,  but  in  the 
rice-grain  pattern  the  indsions  are  generally  filled  up  with  the 
melted  glaze  so  that  they  become  like  so  many  windows  in  the 
walls  of  the  piece.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Persian 
potters  used  a  similar  method  of  decoration  in  the  16th  century, 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  at  present  whether  the  device  originated 
in  Chinaorin  Persia.  Its  use  in  both  countries  is  only  an  additional 
proof  of  the  intercourse  between  eastern  and  western  Asia. 

It  is  only  toward  the  end  of  the  x6th  century  that  we  find 


the  first  examples  of  porcelain  decorated  with  colours  fired 
over  the  glaze.  It  seems  probable  that  the  practice  grew  out  of 
the  use  of  enamels  on  metal,  which  had  spread  from  Byzantium 
to  China,  and  which  the  Chinese  developed  with-  remarkable 
skill.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
glaze  of  Chinese  porcelain,  necessitating  such  a  high  temperature 
to  melt  it,  severely  restricted  the  under-glaze  palette  to  cobalt- 
blue  and  the  glorious  but  uncertain  copper-red.  To  obtain  the 
rich  polychromatic  schemes  of  the  potters  of  the  West  some 
other  means  must  be  found,  and  so  the  device  was  adopted  of 
taking  a  finished  piece  of  blue  and  white  and  decorating  it 
further  by  very  fusible  colours  painted  over  the  fired  glaze  and 
then  attached  to  it  by  refiring'at  a  lower  temperature  equal 
only  to  that  used  by  the  enameller  on  metals.  At  first  the 
on-glaze  or  enamel  colours  were  applied  as  thin  washes,  as  in  the 
Ming  (San  ts'  at)  three-colour  decoration  of  green,  purple,  and 
yellow.  Then  we  get  the  Ming  (Wan4i  Wu  Is*  at)  five-colour 
scheme,  in  which  the  same  three  colours  are  combined  with  an 
over-glaze  red  and  all  are  painted  over  a  skeleton  pattern  in 
under-glaze  blue.  This  development,  as  its  name  implies,  only 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Wan-li  (1 573-1620). 

At  this  time  King-t4-ch6n  must  have  produced  a  very  large 
quantity  of  porcelain.  The' requirements  of  the  court  were 
enormous,  ior  in  1583  one  of  the  supervising  censors,  remon- 
strating with  the  emperor,  declared  that  one  year's  demands 
comprised  over  06,000  pieces;  and  Dr  Bushell  writes:  "The 
colossal  production  of  the  reign  of  Wan-li  is  shown  by  the  abund- 
ance of  porcelain  of  this  time  to  be  found  in  Pckin  at  the  present 
day,  where  a  garden  of  any  pretensions  must  have  a  large  col- 
lection of  bowk  or  cisterns  for  goldfish,  and  street-hawkers  may 
be  seen  with  sweetmeats  upheld  by  dishes  a  yard  in  diameter, 
or  ladling  syrup  out  of  large  bowls,  and  there  is  hardly  a  butcher's 
shop  without  a  cracked  Wan-li  jar  standing  on  the  counter  to 
hold  scraps  of  meat.1' 

Such  profuse  orders  may  be  accountable  for  the  fact  that  the 
wares  of  this  reign  are  Inferior  both  In  material  and  workmanship 
to  the  wares  of  the  preceding  and  also  of  later  periods,  but  the 
influence  of  the  growing  export  trade  doubtless  told  in  the  same 
direction.  For  several  centuries  the  native  Chinese  porcelain 
had  been  exported  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  through 
Persia  and  Cairo  to  the  West.  No  long  time  elapsed  before 
the  Chinese  adopted  forms,  colours  and  decorations  for  these 
export  wares,  not  in  accordance  with  Chinese  usage,  but  pre- 
sumably more  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  foreigner.  Hence  the 
Persian  and  Syrian  style  of  the  painted  blue  decoration  of  the 
15th  and  1 6th  century  wares  found  in  other  Asiatic  countries. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  came  a  direct  European  demand, 
and  cargoes  of  ware  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguese 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch,  which  were  increasingly  decorated 
in  fashions  foreign  to  Chinese  taste.  The  production  of  these 
export  wares  slowly  modified  the  taste  of  the  Chinese  themselves 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  new  styles  of  the  late  17  th  and  early 
18th  centuries. 

The  political  troubles  which  marked  the  downfall  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  definitely  separated  the  first  great  period  of  Chinese 
porcelain  from  its  second  and  culminating  period.  The  works 
at  King-te^-chen  were  destroyed  more  than  once  in  the  17th 
century,  but  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  potters  must  have 
remained,  for  the  reigns  of  K'ang-hi  (1662-1722),  Yung-cheng 
(1722-1735),  and  K'ien-lung  (1736-1795)  covered  a  century 
and  a  half,  within  which  the  high-water  mark  of  artistic  pro- 
duction was  reached  and  passed.  It  is  only  possible  here  to 
sketch  In  broadest  outline  the  course  of  this  Renaissance,  which 
has  formed  the  subject  of  many  learned  works. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  mind  that  during  this  period, 
when  a  spirit  of  eager  experiment  was  abroad,  the  productions 
of  their  ancient  kilns  should  receive  no  less  attention  than  the 
new  methods  of  decoration  in  on-glaze  colours,  while  at  the 
same  time  many  of  the  discoveries  of  the  later  Ming  days  were 
carried  on  to  perfection.  The  first  remarkable  productions  of 
the  reign  of  K'ang-hi,  the  famous  green  and  blood-red  Lang-ya* 
glazes,  were  made  in  the  attempt  to  produce  glazes  like  those 
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of  old  times.  With  the  more  cartAifly  prepared  body  and  glaze 
the  results  are  strikingly  different  and,  as  we  think,  superior, 
for  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  example  of  the  "  sacrificial " 
red  of  the  reign  of  Suen-tt  can  have  been  as  glorious  as  the  red 
Lang-Yao,  the  crown  of  all  that  group  of  glazes  known  from 
their  general  colour  as  song  da  hmf  (see  example,  Plate  VII.). 
In  the  same  way  the  traditional  brae  and  white  of  the  Ming 
period  was  continued  with  the  greatest  akifl,  and,  if  the  blue 
pigment  be  not  so  pure  as  that  of  the  15th  century,  the  decorative 
effect  of  the  blue  and  white  of  the  reign  of  K'ang-M  (see  example, 
Plate  VIII.)  has  never  been  equalled  in  Europe.  The  subjects  of 
the  blue  and  white  pieces  of  this  period  are  very  varied,  including 
religious,  ceremonial,  battle  and  hunting  subjects,  homely 
scenes  such  as  ladies  and  children  amusing  themselves  in  gardens, 
or  animals,  birds,  dragons  and  other  fabulous  monsters  dis- 
porting themselves  in  clouds  or  waves.  The  so-called  "  hawthorn 
ginger  jars  "  form  a  class  by  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  modern 
collectors  (see  the  plum-blossom  jar,  Plate  VIII.),  a  specimen 
being  sold  at  the  Louis  Huth  sale  (1006)  for  £5900.  The  fertility 
of  the  painters  was  remarkable,  and  a  collection  of  the  blue  and 
white  of  this  reign  offers  a  fine  feast  of  ceramic  colour  from  the 
harmonious  relation  between  the  tones  of  the  white  and  the  blue, 
especially  when  it  is  seen  en  masse,  as  in  the  famous  Dresden 
collection.1 

The  practice  of  painting  the  ground  of  a  piece  in  blue  so  that 
the  pattern  was  reserved  in  white  (even  artfully  heightened 
by  the  use  of  slip)  dates  from  Ming  times,  but  the  grounds  of 
po wdcr-bl  ue  appear  to  have  originated  at  this  time.-  The  cobalt- 
pigment  was  not  applied  by  a  brush,  but  was  blown  on  through 
a  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  covered  with  fine  muslin,  in  a  rain 
of  minute  drops.  This  ground  was  either  carried  over  the  whole 
piece  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  vibrating  blue  glaze— in  which 
case  it  was  generally  covered  with  conventional  designs  pencilled 
in  ground-up  gold-leaf  over  the  glaze— or  panels  were  reserved 
in  white  on  which  floral  designs  were  afterwards  painted  in 
on-glaze  colours. 

In  the  same  way  the  decoration  in  underglaze  red  was  revived 
or  re-introduced,  and  probably  the  finest  pieces  of  this  ware,  as 
of  so  many  others  in  our  great  European  collections,  date  only 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Eggshell  wares  and 
pierced  or  reticulated  pieces  were  made  to  great  perfection,  and 
the  coloured  glazes  in  light  green,  turquoise,  purple  and  black 
(see  Plate  VII.)  reached  their  height.  The  early  glazes  of  this 
type  appeared  in  Sung  times  (see  above),but  on  the  finely  prepared 
K'ang-hi  wares  much  more  striking  and  brilliant  colour  effects 
were  obtained.  As  in  old  times,  .for  the  production  of  some  of 
these  glazes  a  departure  was  made  from  the  general  Chinese 
methods.  The  vessels  were  first  fired  to  the  "  biscuit "  state, 
and  then  soft  alkaline  glazes  coloured  with  copper  or  manganese 
were  fired  over  them  at  a  much  lower  temperature  so  as  to  give 
the  "peacock-blue,"  "kingfisher-green"  and  "aubergine- 
purple  "  glazes.  Many  varieties  of  single-coloured  glazes  were 
made  by  covering  a  white  glazed  piece  with  on-glaze  colour,  and 
in  this  way  new  shades  of  coloured  glaze,  such  as  the  coral-reds 
(Plate  VII.),  wereobtained.  The  various  brown  or  bronze-coloured 
grounds,  so  well  known  in  the  so-called  "  Batavian  "  porcelain, 
were  obtained  by  coating  the  piece  with  a  slip  of  some  ochreous 
clay  under  the  usual  white  glaze.  Even  these  methods  do  not 
exhaust  the  fertile  resources  of  the  potters  of  this  period,  for  they 
carried  on  concurrently  the  style  of  decoration  in  overglaze 
colours,  first  in  the  schemes  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  a  vivid  green  enamel  (JamUle  verte;  see  Plate  VIII.),  and  finally, 
in  the  1 8th  century,  in  the  schemes  in  which  rose,  pink  and 
purple  colours  predominate  (JamUle  rose;  see  Plate  VLtl.)-  It 
is  probable  that  these  latter  colours,  which  owe  their  tint  to  gold, 
were  introduced  into  China  from  Europe,  but  the  Chinese  em- 
ployed them  whole-heartedly,  until  in  fact  they  largely  ousted 
all  the  earlier  types  of  colour  decoration. 

During  the  reign  of  Yung-Chdng  (17*3-1735)  the  diverse 

1  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  "  Delft "  of  Holland,  also  a 
product  of  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries,  makes  the  nearest 
approach  in  quality  to  the  blue  and  white  porcelain  of  the  Chinese. 


stylet  seem  to  have  been  finally  struggling  for  mastery.  Yung- 
Cheng  was  an  ardent  collector  of  ancient  Chinese  porcelains, 
and  he  sent  to  King-U-chen  specimens  of  the  most  ancient 
wares,  whether  of  pottery  or  porcelain,  to  be  reproduced,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  and  his  court  patronized  the  wares  in  foreign 
styles  and  colours  (Japanese  and  European.) 

The  struggle  continued  practically  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  but  in  spite  of  certain  brilliant  inventions,  such  as  the 
"  iron-rust "  and  "  tea-dust "  glazes  of  the  reign  of  K'ien-lung 
in  harmony  with  old  Chinese  effects,  what  we  must  regard  as 
the  inferior  decorative  style  triumphed,  and  we  see  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  ancient  methods  in  favour  of  (1)  wares  of 
a  beautiful  white  body  decorated  only  with  on-glaze  colours, 
principally  those  of  the  famitte  rose,  and  (2)  a  very  large  produc- 
tion of  inferior  wares,  made  in  European  shapes  and  decorated 
with  on-glaze  painting  and  gilding  to  suit  the  European  taste 
of  the  18th  century. 

This  "  armorial "  china,  so  much  of  which  was  once  foolishly 
ascribed  to  Lowestoft,  has  little  to  commend  it.  The  material 
is  seldom  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  Chinese  rendering  of 
European  arms  and  crests,  or  stiff  copies  of  European  engravings 
surrounded  by  quasi-oriental  borders  of  diaper,  &c,  does  nothing 
to  recommend  it.  A  great  deal  of  this  ware,  though  manu- 
factured at  King-td-chen,  was  decorated  at  Canton,  and  the 
school  of  pottery  decorators  founded  there  by  reason  of  this 
export  trade  also  produced  a  certain  number  of  pieces  in  pure 
Chinese  taste,  especially  some  of  the  ruby-backed  plates  and 
dishes  and  the  small  cups  and  saucers  decorated  with  deftly- 
painted  designs  of  cocks,  peonies,  &c 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  great  change  implied  in  the 
replacement  of  patterns  painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze  by 
those  painted  in  cojgurs  over  the  glaze  profoundly  influenced 
the  style  of  painting.  In  the  earlier  wares  the  treatment  is 
bold  and  vigorous  as  becomes  true  pottery  colour,  and  the 
softening  of  the  colour  by  the  melting  glaze  adds  to  the  artistic 
charm  of  the  result.  Painting  on  a  fired  glaze  is  like  painting 
on  glass— fine  lines,  delicate  drawing,  and  skilful  stippling  or 
cross-hatching  are  just  as  natural  in  this  method  as  they  are 
impossible  or  uncertain  in  the  other.  Naturalism  of  rendering 
takes  the  place  of  conventional  decorative  treatment,  and  elabo- 
rate minuteness  of  finish  supplants  the  broad  freedom  of  direct 
brushwork.  During  the  18th  century*  the  same  leaven  was  at 
work  on  the  porcelains  of  China  and  of  Europe,  the  East  in- 
fluenced the  West,  and  the  West  in  its  turn  bore  down  the  East 
If  Chinese  porcelain  remained  superior  to  its  European  counter- 
feits, it  was  because  the  Chinaman  was  still  the  better  potter 
and  had  a  longer  tradition  of  decorative  art  behind  him. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  Chinese  porcelain  during  the  19th 
century.  The  European  demand  was  practically  killed  by  the 
growth  of  porcelain  works  at  home,  and  the  imperial  patronage, 
so  great  a  factor  in  the  production  of  artistic  wares,  was  fitful 
and  uncertain.  Tao-Kwang  (1821-1850)  gave  some  attention 
to  porcelain,  and  the  pieces  made  for  him  and  marked  "  Shot- 
le-t'ang  "  are  valued  by  collectors.  The  so-called  Peking  bowls 
of  his  reign  (made  of  course  at  King-te'-chen)  are  also  of  repute. 
But  the  political  difficulties  of  China  left  little  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts;  the  successive  wars  with  France  and 
England  served  only  to  scatter  the  splendid  wares  of  the  past 
(sec  the  Musee  Chinoise  at  Fontaineblcau),  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  next  emperor  Hien-f£ng  (1851-1861)  the  T'aipings  over- 
ran the  province  of  Kiang-si  and  destroyed  King-te'-chen  and 
its  factories.  Since  then  the  town  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  once 
again  producing  Chinese  porcelain.  Tempted  doubtless  by  the 
high  prices  now  paid  in  Europe  and  America  for  examples  of  the 
Chinese  porcelains  of  the  18th  century,  modern  copies  of  the 
single-coloured,  sang  de  bamf,  flatnU  and  other  glazes  are  being 
made,  while  the  highly  prized  "  hawthorn  "  jars  and  black-ground 
Vases  are  receiving  the  same  undesirable  attention. 

Materials  and  Manufacture  of  Chinese  Porcelain. — For  many 
centuries  after  its  first  appearance  Chinese  porcelain  differed  from 
every  other  known  species  of  pottery  both  in  its  material  and  its 
manufacture.    While  the  pottery  of  all  other  countries  was  generally 
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and  fired  at  a  compare  lively  low  temperature.  Chinese  porcelain 
w-js  compounded  from  the  purest  white  clays,  sand  and  fusible 
reel:;  it  waa  glased  with  fusible  rock,  and  il  was  so  haid  fited  that 
the  entire  nuu  became  vitrified  and  translucent.  The  germ  of  the 
manufacture  Lay  in  the  discovery  of  large  masses  ot  primary  clay 
(kaolin)  mixed  with  f,,n'lt-^m,„iu ■|s|aifiir.  ,-ock  (petuntse),  both  of 
which  were  carcfulty  washed.  levigated  and  purified.  The  body  of 
Chinese  porcelain  varied  (rain  linr  ty  time  within  wide  limits,  but. 
broadly  speaking,  it  always  consists  of  purified  kaolin,  petuntse  and 

tional  ingredients,  according  to  the  quality  of  ware  desired.  Foe  the 
glaze  the  purest  and  cleanest  port  ions  of  the  felspat  hie  rock  (petuntse) 
were  selected  and  mixed  with  lime— all  being  ground  to  fine  powder. 
Thclimecauses  the  glaze  to  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  would 
be  necessary  for  petuntse  alone.  The  lime  also  give,  the  Chinese 
glazes  their  luscious  softness  of  aspect  and  the  Faint  greenish  or 
bluish  tone,  while  it  enabled  them  to  receive  the  later  decorations  fn 
pilcd'up  enamels,  impossible  on  the  harder  European  porcelain 
glazes  of  the  imh  century.  The  finely-prepared  curie  was  applied 
to  the  clay  vessels,  before  they  had  been  fired,  either  by  dipping, 
by  painting,  or  by  insufflation:  and  then  glue  and  body  were 
fired  together  at  a  very  high  temperature.  For  certain  glazes — 
'  '  '-  fdspathic  type,  the 
.  ami  the  glazes  were 


on  of  J*,, 


introduced,  the  necessary  pigments  wen 
ire  tiring,  the  glue  was  applied  over  them 
"  -no  and  the  same  firing.  With  the  la*" 
first  fired  as  above  described,  and  t 

1       ■  "thwaaof< 

...  -hinese  ma< 

letters  of  Pend'Entn 


re  then  ji.intni  on  the  glaze,  which  waa  of  CO 


■e.irt,-,  i. 


letter;  known  as LtUrc sidijianliselc 

in  uiunni'c  Oriental  Ceramic  Art,  Dillon's  Porcelain,  and  Burton 
HiVoryo/ Porcelain.  I  jtcr  information  will  be  found  in  Brnngniart' 
Train  its  aril  teramiqner.  especially  in  the  sfef  edition.  1877;  an 
in  an  article  by  G.-Vogt.  Bulletin  or  fa  Socictf, ftmconratemcnl  fat 
rintusMt  natmnalc,  Apnl  1900,  pp.  Jtck6ll. 

CaUctliam.— The  Franks  collection  in  the  British  Museum;  th 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where  the  famous  collection  of  M 
George  Salting  has  for  years  been  displayed,  together  with  the  collet 
tions  belonging  to  the  museum.  Paris,  the  Grandidier  collection  a 
the  Louvre:  the  collection  at  the  Muscc  Cuimet;  the  Sovrc 
Museum.  Fontainebteau,  theMusneChinoise.  Dresden,  the  Porci 
tain  Collection— the  oldest  in  Europe.  Boston,  the  Museum  c 
Fin*  Arts.  New  York,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  containing  th 
Garland  and  other  collections.  Washington,  (he  Hinpisley  collec 
lion;  as  well  as  magnificent  private  collections,  at  the  head  of  whic 
is  thai  of  the  late  W.  T.  Walters  of  Baltimore. 


1877! i 


■j    i.ird  c 


- -J  Pottery  anil  Porulnii  u 

tttmhf  (1S94);    Griggs,   £.  i)j 

Hippislcy,  Ceramic  Aril  1.  C»  ig- 

ton,    iSoo);     llirth.    Ancient  lT: 

JaCeu,  tTufsirr  tttatrttaHen  1  A; 

M^.LtmtMam  Yoo.oder,  ,); 

Monkhouse.  History  of  Ckinti  (a. 

PortelaincdeOnn.  (Pnris,  188;  ell 

and  Laffan.  The  Garland  Call.  of 
tlao  York  (1007). 

EuBOJ-KAM  PORCZLAIN  TO  THE  END  OF  TBI  iSTH  Centusy 

Europe  can  claim  do  share  in  the  discovery  of  porcelain,  the 
white  and  translucent  pottery  par  excellence,  far  when  the  first 
specimens  of  Chinese  porcelain  were  brought  to  Europe,  perhaps 
ss  early  as  the  nth  or  nth  century,  (hey  excited  the  greatest 
wonder  and  admiration.  Cairo  was  St  this  time  the  great  mart 
for  the  eichange  °'  the  products  of  East  and  West,  and  from  this 
centre  porcelains  were  sent  into  Europe.  Naslr  f  Khosrau, 
the  Persian  traveller,  who  visited  Old  Cairo  irl  ad.  10JS-1041, 
was  evidently  acquainted  with  Chinese  porcelain,  and  be  also 
speaks  of  a  translucent  ware  made  at  Fosiat  (Old  Cairo)  which 
may  well  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  glassy  porcelains  of 
Persia,  as  well  as  of  those  made  in  Italy  during  the  15th 
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present  of  forty  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain  to  the  sultan  of 
Babylon;  and  from  that  time  onwards  we  have  frequent  records 
of  pieces  Of  this  erotic  pottery  finding  their  way  into  the  treasuries 
of  European  princes.  With  the  renewed  attention  paid  to  the 
potter's  art  in  Europe  after  the  141b  century,  it  was  but  natural 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  imitate  a  material  so  mysterious 
and  beautiful.     But  knowledge  of  Chinese  materials  and  methods 

lectured  in  the  shape  of  translucent  pottery  wss  the  artificial 
porcelain  made  with  glass,  which  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
substitute  for  true  porcelain.  In  Italy  during  the  loth  century, 
mid  In  France  during  the  century  from  1670  to  1770  roughly, 
this  artificial  porcelain  waa  made  and  developed.  At  Meissen  in 
Saxony  the  famous  BOttger  made  a  true  porcelain  from  materials 
analogous  to  the  Chinese  about  1 710-171 »,  and  this  manufacture 
was  pursued  in  Germany,  Austria  and  elsewhere  in  Europe 
(even  in  France,  the  home  of  the  artificial  glassy  porcelain,  after 
1770),  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  iStti  century,  when  Chinese 

similar  material  was  well  established  in  Europe,  and  the  glassy 
porcelains  had  been  generally  abandoned.  Trie  only  country 
which  offered  any  departure  from  this  general  rule  was  England. 
The  earliest  English  porcelains  were  derived  from  the  French, 
and,  like  them,  owed  their  I  ranslucence  to  the  use  of  glass,  Efforts 
were  made  at  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol  (1758-1781)  to  introduce 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  like  the  Chinese  and  ils  German 
counterparts,  but  these  failed  and  the  English  potters  finally 
invented  a  third  kind  of  porcelain,  in  which  calcined  ox-bones 
were  added  to  the  day  and  ground  rock  to  give  a  while  trans- 
lucent porcelain  capable  of  receiving  any  form  of  decoration. 
This  distinctively  English  porcelain,  perfected  about  1800,  is  not 
only  the  principal  kind  made  in  England  in  our  own  times,  but 
its  manufacture  has  been  adopted,  to  some  extent  in  France, 
Germany  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

It  la  impossible  to  describe  these  various  efforts  of  European 
potters  without  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping,  for  during  the 
iSth  century  all  the  three  kinds  of  European  porcelain  were 
struggling  for  supremacy.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  which  kind  of  porcelain  a  in  question,  for  many 
problems  of  manufacture  and  decoration  are  absolutely  deter- 

ined  by  the  nature  of  the  materials. 
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European  porccli  ... 

Id  1510;  while  we  also  reed  of  its  manufacture  at  Ferrari  in 
1561.'  Unfortunately,  documentary  evidence  alone  is  not 
conclusive,  and  the  first  European  porcelain,  known  from  actual 
specimens  as  well  aa  by  tfocumentary  evidence,  was  that  made 
at  Florence  in  the  laboratory  of  Francesco  de'Mcdici,  between 
1575  and  158c.  Specimens  of  this  rare  porcelain  Me  to  be  found 
only  in  great  museums  and  private  collections,  where  they  rank 
among  our  chief  ceramic  treasures.  They  show  clearly  that  ( he 
Florentine  potters  never  fully  mastered  their  difficult  materia], 
for  the  ware  is  always  Imperfect  and  compares  indifferently  in 
whiteness  and  transJuccnce  with  fine  porcelain,  while  the  glaze 
is  neither  smoothly  melted  nor  free  from  defects.  Obviously 
the  effect  of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain  was  aimed  at,  the 
decorations,  reminiscent  of  the  style  of  the  Persian 
pot-painters,  being  executed  in  cobalt  blue  alone. 
These  rare  and  interesting  pieces  bear  distinctive 
marks;  for  at  their  period  the  use  of  painters' 
marks  or  monograms  had  become  fairly  general  , 
on  artistic  pottery  in  Europe.    One  of  the  best 

arms  of  the  Medici  family,  bearing  the  letters  M.  ^ 

"FMMED  n."for"' FranriscusMetntiMasnun  A £* t\ 
Etruriae  Dm  II.";  while  other  pieces  have  a  Florentine 
rude  representation  of  the  Great  Dome  of  Florence  Potter's  mark. 
and  the  letter  "  F." 

Fortunately,  too,  besides  the  few  specimens  of  Florentine 

porcelain  that  have  survived  lo  our  day  a  manuscript  has  been 

Sea  Drake.  Sir  W..  VwHa*  Cmmtct;  and  Dnviukr,  Baron  Ch, 


Saladin  sent  from  Cairo  m^ttt  Ortfimj  it  to  ftmlnrnt  n  fcwtM, 
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found  in  the  Magliabechian  Library  at  Florence  which  states 
that  the  paste  was  composed  of  24  parts  of  sand,  16  of  a  glass 
(powdered  rock  crystal  10  and  soda  8),  and  12  parts  white  earth 
of  Faenza.  To  12  parts  of  this  mixture  3  parts  of  the  kaolin ic 
clay  of  Vicenza  were  to  be  added,  and  the  pieces  glazed  with 
a  lead  glaze,  or  sometimes  .with  the  tin-enamel  of  the  Italian 
faience  maker.  We  are  in  the  presence,  therefore,  of  a  material 
unlike  Chinese  porcelain  in  every  respect,  the  Florentine  porce- 
lain being  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  European  porcelains  the 
artistic  qualities  of  which  were  obtained  by  mixing  a  large 
quantity  of  glass  with  a  small  quantity  of  clay,  so  that  they 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  glazed  and  painted  glass. 
The  technical  methods  used  in  their  manufacture  and  decoration, 
however,-  were  those  of  the  potter  and  not  of  the  glass  maker. 

With  the  death  of  Francesco  de'  Medici  in  1587  it  seems  prob- 
able that  this  wonderful  innovation  came  to-  an  untimely  end, 
and  we  bear  no  more  of  porcelain  in  Italy  for  more  than  a  century. 
During  this  century  (1 587-1687)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
efforts  were  made  all  over  Europe  to  discover  the  secret  of 
porcelain  manufacture;  but  the  first  reliable  date  we  can  point 
to  is  1673,  when  Louis  Poterat,  a.  faience  maker  of  Rouen, 
obtained  a  privilege  from  the  French  king  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  in  that  town.  The  Rouen  porcelain  in  turn  ceased 
with  the  death  of  Poterat  in  1696.  Authentic  specimens  are 
extant  in  the  shape  of  salt-cellars,  mustard  pots  and  some  few 
vases,  the  latter  of  considerable  size.  The  pieces  are  usually 
decorated  in  blue  with  patterns  in  the  Rouen  style  and  were 
evidently  painted  by  an  expert  faience  painter.  In  composi- 
tion, the  porcelain  of  Rouen,  like  that  of  Florence,  was  of  the 
artificial  or  glassy  type,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  similar  ware 
x-  made  its  appearance  at  the  faience 
■7^  works  of  St  Cloud  near  Paris,  and  at 
,  */Y%  J%  various  works  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

ELJ  ^zLmM^  Well-known  pieces,  bearing  the  marks 
«/X^»     V  here  shown,  formerly  supposed  to  be 

Paris  Potters'  marks.      the    earliest    specimens    of    French 

porcelain  and  the  work  of  Poterat  at 
Rouen,  are  probably  experimental  pieces  made  in  Paris  after 
the  date  of  Potera.t's  discovery,  as  they  differ  in  important 
particulars  from  his  ware. 

Once  firmly  established  in  France,  this  manufacture,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  French  court  or  of  some  great  French 
noble,  rapidly  assumed  a  position  of  importance.  The  works 
at  St  Cloud  received  letters-patent  from  Louis  XIV.  in  1696, 
and  the  manufacture  was  continued  there  down  to  1773.  The 
appearance  of  the  St  Cloud  porcelain  is  very  characteristic,  for 
though  the  paste  has  a  yellowish  tinge  it  is  of  fine 
quality  with  a  clear  and  brilliant  glaze.  The  first 
efforts  appear  to  have  consisted  in  frank  imitations 
^^  of  the  much-prized  Oriental  wares,  and  white  pieces 
'T*  decorated  only  with  branches  of  flowering  plum 
^     ,     in  relief,  or  pieces  modelled  with  imbricated  or 

Potter's  sca^t  P*1101"11  or  ^h  delicate  flutings,  were  made, 
mark.  The  earliest  colour  decoration  was  naturally  in 
under-glaze  blue,  and  while  quasi-oriental  designs 
were  largely  used,  the  commonest  feature  is  the  prevalence 
of  painted  borders  like  those  used  on  the  faience  of  Rouen 
and  St  Cloud.  At  a  later  date  decoration  in  over-glaze  colours 
and  gilding  was  also  employed,  and  though  the  ware  never 
reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  as  that  of  the  Royal  Manu- 
factory at  Sevres,  the  St  Cloud  porcelain  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  French  porcelains  of  the  18th  century. 

German  Porcelains. — While  the  glassy  porcelains  of  France 
were  being  developed  at  St  Cloud,  success  of  a  more  permanent 
order  was  reached  in  Germany.  Augustus  the  Strong,  elector 
of  Saxony  (1670-1733),  had  formed  an  extensive  collection  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,  and  he  had  established  experimental  pottery  works, 
bringing  skilled  potters  from  Holland  and  elsewhere.  His  chief 
investigators  appear  to  have  been  Tschirnhaus  and  B6ttger, 
both  alchemists,  and  it  was  the  glory  of  the  latter  to  be  the  first 
European  to  produce  a  porcelain  like  the  Chinese,  both  in  the 
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nature  of  its  materials,  and  in  the  appearance  of  its  paste  and 
glaze.  It  may  be  surmised  that  Bdttger  was  guided  toward 
this  momentous  discovery  by  information  brought  from  China, 
though  such  an  idea  is  always  stoutly  denied  by  German 
authorities,  who,  with  pardonable  pride,  claim  that  Bdttger  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  succeeded  where  all  other  European 
experimenters  had  failed.  He  was  certainly  working  at  the 
problems  offered  by  the  exotic  wares  of  China,  for  his  first  pro- 
duction was  an  extremely  hard  redstone-ware — often  erroneously 
called  "Bdttger's  red  porcelain  "—resembling  the  Chinese 
"  boccaros  "  *>r  red  teapots  of  the  Yi-hsing  potteries.  He  had 
been  anticipated  in  this  direction  by  Dwight  of  Fulham,  but 
the  red  pottery  of  Bdttger  was  so  intensely  fired  that  it  became 
dense  enough  to  be  cut  and  polished  by  the  lapidary  as  if  it  were 
a  piece  of  jasper  or  carnelian.  It  was  first  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Leipzig  fair  of  17 10,  and  for  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity, as  well  as  the  undesirable  honour  of  wide  imitation.  At 
the  same  time  (17 10)  Bdttger  exhibited  a  few  crude  specimens 
of  greyish-white  porcelain.  Imperfect  pieces  were  on  sale  in 
1713,  and  by  1716  its  manufacture  was  definitely  established, 
though  the  pieces  were  still  far  from  perfect.  Bdttger  died  in 
1710,  having  had  the  rare  fortune,  in  his  short  and  eventful  life, 
to  establish  in  Europe  the  manufacture  of  true  porcelain. 

The  life  of  Bdttger  reads  like  a  page  of  romance,  and  the 
story  of  the  subsequent  development  of  porcelain  manufacture 
throughout  the  German  empire  is  hardly  less  romantic.  When 
the  importance  of  Bdttger's  discovery  was  recognized,  he  and 
his  workmen  were  removed  from  Dresden  to  the  Albrechtsburg, 
a  fortress  situated  at  Meissen  some  16  m.  away,  so  that  the 
manufacture  could  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  All 
concerned  were  practically  state  prisoners,  and  this  extreme 
rigour  doubtless  defeMed  the  end  in  view,  for  workmen  escaped 
from  time  to  time,  Wd  professing,  more  or  less  truthfully,  a 
knowledge  of  the  manufacture,  found  patrons  among  the  German 
princes  all  eager  to  gain  reputation  as  experimenters  in  the  new 
art  of  porcelain.  Some  of  these  wandering  "  Arcanists,"  like 
Ringler  and  Hunger,  and  the  men  who  learnt  from  them,  travelled 
all  over  the  empire,  and  the  following  list  of  dates  will  show 
how  porcelain  factories  sprang  up  from  the  parent  factory  at 
Meissen  :■— 


Meissen 
Vienna 
Ansbach 
Bayreuth 


1710 
1718 
1718 
1720 


St  Petersburg 
Berlin 

Nymphcnburg 
Ludwigsburg 


1744 
1750 
1758 
1753 


Meissen. — Although  the  factory  which  was  founded  at  Meissen 
as  a  result  of  Bdttger's  discovery  remained  on  its  old  site  until 
1863,  the  porcelain  made  there  has  been  commonly  known  as 
Dresden  porcelain;  probably  because  Dresden  was  the  scat  of 
the  Saxon  court,  and  the  enterprise  was  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  electors  of  Saxony.  So  jealously  were  the  secrets 
of  this  factory  guarded  that  when  Napoleon,  the  master  of 
Europe,  sent  Brongniart  to  investigate  the  methods  in  use  at 
Meissen  in  181 2,  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  to  release  Steinauer, 
the  director,  from  his  oath  of  secrecy  before  he  would  explain 
the  processes.  Meissen  porcelain,  therefore,  affords  us  the  best 
example  by  which  we  may  follow  the  changes  of  fashion  and 
taste  that  governed  the  styles  of  porcelain  decoration  in  Europe 
during  the  18th  century.  The  early  Meissen  porcelain  was  made 
from  the  kaolin  found  at  Auc,  near  Schtieeberg,  and  while  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  other  material,  we  may  be  sure  that  clay 
and  felspalhic  rock,  analogous  to  the  Chinese  kao-lin  and  pe- 
lun-lse,  were  obtained  from  the  same  quarries,  and  were  used 
together.  Until  after  the  death  of  Bdttger  in  1710  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  venture  was  more  than  a  succ&s  d'esiiine.  The 
specimens  preserved  in  the  Dresden  Museum  show  that  the 
pieces  were  generally  thick  in  substance  and  clumsy  in  shape, 
being  often  made  from  the  moulds  that  had  been  designed  for 
Bdttger's  red-stoneware.  Naturally  enough  these  early  examples 
were  inspired  by  Chinese  models,  both  in  shape  and  decoration. 
As  at  St  Cloud,  white  pieces  with  modelled  decoration  were 
common.  Unlike  the  contemporary  French  glassy  porcelains, 
the  decorations  in  under-glaze  blue  were  very  imperfect,  the 
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blue  colour  being  much  run  and  blistered;  and  when  attempts 
were  made  at  decoration  in  enamel  colours  (i.e.  colours  fired  on 
the  finished  glaze)  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  as,  owing  to 
the  refractory  nature  of  the  hard  felspathic  material,  these  colours 
frequently  scaled  off.  The  later  success  of  the  Meissen  factory 
must  be  attributed  to  Herold  or  Hdroldt  (who  joined  the  staff 
in  1 720  as  a  colour  maker  and  painter),  and  to  Randier,  a  sculptor, 
who  came  to  the  works  in  173 1.  In  the  hands  of  these  two  men 
the  forms  and  decorations,  still  largely  based  on  Chinese  and 
Japanese  models,  assumed  a  definitely  European  style,  while 
the  composition  of  the  body  and  the  glaze,  and  the  application 
of  colours  and  gold,  were  brought  to  perfection.  Herold  was 
appointed  director  of  the  works  a  few  years  after  1720,  and 
retained  that  post  until  1765,  while  Kandler  was  chief  modeller 
from  1 73 1  to  1775.  The  years  from  1730  (when  the  work  de- 
finitely emerged  from  its  experimental  stage)  to  1775  (when 
Kandler  died)  mark  the  most  distinctive  period  of  the  Meissen 
porcelain.  In  the  estimation  of  collectors  also  the  Meissen 
porcelain  of  this  period  is  the  most  valuable,  and  genuine  ex- 
amples of  Alt-Meissen  command  high  prices  in  the  sale  rooms, 
especially  in  Germany.  This  appreciation  was  quite  as  apparent 
in  the  18th  century,  for  by  1740  Meissen  porcelain  had  won  the 
greatest  renown  in  Europe,  and  was  actually  exported  by  way 
of  Constantinople  over  the  Mahommedan  countries  of  the  Nearer 
East.  It  is  frequently  described  by  contemporary  writers  as 
being  far  superior  to  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  so  great  was 
its  vogue  between  1740  and  1750  that  as  many  as  700  workmen — 
a  large  number  for  those  days — were  employed,  and  the  industry 
brought  large  profits  as  well  as  great  reputation  to  the  Saxon 
court.  Each  year  saw  some  fresh  departure  from  the  original 
inspiration  of  the  work,  some  fresh  innovation  of  European 
style  in  design.  After  1730  the  rude  reDwduclions  of  Chinese 
forms  and  decorations  in  white  or  blue  ana  white  were  replaced 
by  imitations  of  the  I  man  porcelains,  especially  those  decorated 
in  the  style  of  Kakicmon.  Here  Meissen  was  running  a  race 
with  Chantilly  in  setting  the  fashion  for  the  dainty  decorations 
in  red  and  green  and  gold  which  spread  in  time  to  all  the  porcelain 
factories  of  Europe.  Gradually  European  motifs  became  pre- 
dominant. The  simple  oriental  forms  were  replaced  by  dis- 
tinctively European  shapes  with  architectural  mouldings, 
handles  and  feet.  Instead  of  the  dainty  Japanese  patterns, 
we  perceive  the  gradual  introduction  of  "  Rococo  "  scroll-work 
(as  interpreted  by  the  Germans)  to  form  a  framework  or  border 
for  miniature-like  paintings  of  landscapes,  ruins,  figure-subjects, 
hunting  scenes,  &c,  executed  in  the  limited  palette  of  on-glaze 
colours  then  available.  Further  evidence  of  the  departure  from 
oriental  influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  "  armorial " 
services  produced  between  1730  and  1740;  and  at  the  same 
period  we  find  the  first  appearance  of  a  style  of  decoration  that 
has  persisted  to  our  own  times,  as  a  means  of  passing  off  pieces 
with  small  flaws  in  body  or  glaze,  by  hiding  them  among  sprays 
of  naturalistic  flowers,  with  an  occasional  fly  or  some  other 
winged  creature  thrown  with  seeming  artlessness  over  the  surface 
of  the  piece.  This  idea,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
at  Meissen,  was  so  useful  to  the  potter  that  it  became  general, 
and  a  device  originally  adopted  to  cover  faults  of  manufacture 
was  elevated  into  a  distinct  style  of  decoration  by  later  European 
factories  (e.g.  Strassburg,  Niederviller,  &c). 

The  talents  of  Kandler  were  applied  in  ambitious  but  un- 
satisfactory attempts  to  produce  life-sized  figures  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of  heroic 
proportions,  and  many  models  of  animals  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  the.  Japanese  palace  at  Dresden.  Many  of  these 
latter  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  and  create  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  taste  of  their  period.  The  fame 
of  Kandler  is  better  perpetuated  (see  example,  Plate  DC.)  by  the 
little  statuettes  and  groups  of  figures  and  animals  that  flowed 
in  a  steady  stream  from  his  facile  hand ;  for  though  these  figures 
have  prcttiness  rather  than  grace,  and  flair  rather  than  style, 
they  arc  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  middle  18th  century,  and 
were  eagerly  imitated  or  boldly  copied  at  every  factory  in  Europe. 
Only  in  the  biscuit  porcelain  figures  of  Sevres,  and  in  some  few 


of  the  portrait  figures  of  Derby,  do  we  find  anything  artistically 
superior.  These  Meissen  statuettes  look  their  best  when  they 
are  simply  in  white;  many  are  grotesque  and  ugly,  and  the  colour 
decorations  are  usually  in  very  poor  taste,  the  harsh,  shining 
colours  contrasting  unpleasantly  with  the  pronounced  white  of 
the  porcelain. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  use  of  modelled  flowers  at 
Meissen.  Originating  in  the  simple,  application  of  modelled 
branches  of  prunus,  &c  in  imitation  of  the  white  porcelains  of 
Fu-kien,  the  method  developed  until  we  get  not  only  the 
characteristic  "  May-flower  "  decoration  (see  example,  Plate  IX.), 
but  also  independent  sprays  and  bouquets  modelled  in  porcelain 
and  coloured  with  the  utmost  mechanical  precision.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  this  production  of  porcelain  flowers  was 
first  perfected  at  Meissen  or  at  Vincennes,1  but  it  was  largely 
practised  at  both  places. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  vases,  candelabra,  mirror-frames 
and  dock  cases  were  modelled  in  the  most  outri  rococo  forms 
with  applied  scrolls,  shells  and  flowers.  These  pieces  had  their 
modelled  details  picked  out  in  gold  and  colours,  while  the  success 
of  the  French  styles  of  decoration  is  still  further  shown  by  the 
copies  of  Watteau  figures  and  groups  on  the  more  important 
vases,  dishes  and  plates.  Frederick  the  Great  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  prosperity  of  Meissen  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  looted  the  factory  both  in  1759  and  1761,  and  is  said  on  the 
latter  occasion  to  have  carried  away  to  Berlin  both  models, 
working  moulds  and  many  workmen.  This  misfortune  marks 
the  end  of  the  most  distinctive  Meissen  porcelain,  for  after  this 
time  Sevres  became  the  most  important  porcelain  factory  in 
Europe,  and  the  later  productions  of  Meissen  were,  for  the  most 
part,  German  versions  of  the  styles  initiated  at  the  French  royal 
factory.  From  1764  to  1774  Dietrich,  a  painter,  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  while  a  Frenchman  named  Acier  succeeded  Kandler. 
They  introduced  the  neo-classical  style,  which  was  spreading  like 
a  blight  all  over  Europe,  and  this  departure  was  perfected  under 
the  directorship  of  Count  Marcolini  (1 774-1814),  when  Meissen, 
fallen  from  its  high  estate,  was  content  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Sdvres. 

After  the  Marcolini  period  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  of 
Meissen.  The  old  productions  of  the  factory  had  become  valuable, 
and  the  custom  of  reproducing  them,  marks  included,  was  adopted. 
Such  a  practice  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  further  progress,  and, 
though  the  factory  was  removed  from  its  old  site  in  the 
Albrechtsburg  in  1863,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  anything 
to  the  progress  of  European  porcelain  during 
the  19th  century. 


During  the  initiatory  period  the  "  Dresden  " 
pieces  bore  the  monogram  "  A.  R."  interlaced 
(Augustus  Rex),  and  between  17 12  and  1716 
pieces  intended  for  sale  and  not  for  the  use  «  Dresden  "  Potter's 
of  the  court  were  marked  with  the  sign  of  mark. 

Aesculapius  (a  snake  twining  round  a  staff). 
From  about  1720  two  crossed  swords,  painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze, 
with  or  without  accompanying  stars,  crosses,  &c„  formed  the  general 
mark,  but  the  mark  has  been  so  often  used  on  other  porcelains  that, 
in  itself,  it  is  of  slight  value  as  a  means  of  identification. 

Vienna. — The  first  mention  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in 
Vienna  occurs  in  17 18,  when  a  Dutchman,  Claude  du  Paquier, 
was  granted  a  patent.  He  had  secured  two  runaways  from 
Meissen,  Stolzel  and  Hunger,  yet  little  progress  was  made  until 
after  1744,  when  the  factory  was  bought  by  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa.  At  first  the  traditional  styles  of  Meissen  were  continued, 
but  the  characteristic  Viennese  porcelain  was  produced  after 
1785.  In  this  ware  figure-painting,  rich  ground  colours  and 
elaborate  gilding  are  associated  in  an  unmistakeable  manner. 
Leithner,  who  was  chemist  and  colour  maker  at  this  period, 
succeeded  in  producing  a  more  extensive  and  brilliant  palette 
of  colours  than  was  in  use  at  any  other  European  porcelain 
factory  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century;  and  the  gilding 

*  A  perfect  tour  deforce  in  this  inartistic  style  of  work,  preserved 
in  the  Dresden  Museum  and  formerly  attributed  to  Meissen,  has? 
been  shown  to  be  the  work  of  Vincennes.    See  Gat.  des  beaux-arts, 
I  September  1904. 
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was  rich  and  elaborate.  Apart  from  Us  technical  merits  the  ware 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  for  the  styles  of  decoration  showed 
pronounced  neo-classical  influence,  and  lacked  the  saving  merits 
of  the  French  work  in  the  same  style.  The  works  was  closed  in 
1864,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses,  and  collectors  should 
be  reminded  that  many  spurious  imitations,  the  product  of  small 
Viennese  factories,  arc  to  be  found  on  the  market. 

Berlin. — The  first  Berlin  porcelain  was^made  by  W.  Casper 
Wegeli,  aided  by  workmen  from  other  German  factories,  as 

W  early  as  1 7 50.  This  business  was  unsuccessful  and 
came  to  an  end  in  1757,  but  its  productions  are 
_  highly  prized  on  account  of  their  rarity.  Success 
only  came  when  Frederick  the  Great  brought 
workmen,  moulds  and  materials  from  Meissen 
in  1 76 1,  and,  becoming  proprietor  of  the  works 
in  1763,  founded  the  Royal  Berlin  Porcelain  Manufactory. 
Though  Meissen  workmen  and  methods  had  been  imported,  and 
the  Meissen  style  governed  the  earliest  productions,  Frederick's 
well-known  penchant  for  French  art  was  doubtless  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  the  rococo  style  of  decoration  was  more 
determinedly  followed  here  than  elsewhere  in  Germany.  The 
colour  schemes  of  this  ware  are  unusually  simple,  pieces  being 
seldom  decorated  in  more  than  three  colours,  while  a  rose- 
coloured  enamel,  a  favourite  colour  with  the  great  Frederick, 
is  quite  characteristic.  The  Royal  Berlin  Factory  passed  under 
a  cloud  in  the  troubled  condition  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
during  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  down  to  1870 
it  was  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Sevres  like  most  of 
the  other  European  factories.  Since  about  the  year  1880, 
however,  it  has  developed  into  the  most  scientific  of  European 
porcelain  works,  and  it  was  here  that  Seger  manufactured  his 
special  porcelain,  made  to  reproduce  the  qualities  of  the  finest 
Japanese  wares.-  In  spite  of  this  scientific  success  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  late  Berlin  porcelain  is  artistically  disappoint- 
ing, being  too  exuberant  for  our  taste  and  recalling  anything 
rather  than  porcelain  in  its  treatment. 

Minor  German  Factories. — It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  German  porcelain  works  of  the  18th  century,  for 
not  only  is  there  a  strong  family  likeness,  but  all  the  works  aimed  at 

? reducing  pieces  comparable  with  those  of  Meissen,  Vienna  or  Berlin, 
n  every  case  the  industry  was  established  under  the  patronage  or 
at  the  direct  charge  of  princes  or  great  nobles,  anxious  to  emulate 
the  success  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  or  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
generally  the  enterprise  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  a  patron 
or  from  his  unwillingness  to  sustain  the  continued  drains  upon  his 
purse. 

The  factory  at  Hdchst  was  started  about  1720  by  wanderers  from 
Meissen,  but  it  was  only  carried  to  a  successful  issue  through  the 
patronage  of  the  archbishop-elector  of  Mainz  after  1746.  The 
general  style  of  Hdchst  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  contemporary 
wares  of  Meissen,  but  this  factory  was  noted  for  its  excellent  figures 
and  groups,  especially  those  modelled,  by  Melchior  (1770-1780). 
He  modelled,  at  Hdchst,  more  than  three  hundred  figures,  as  well  as 
many  portrait  medallions.  The  works  came  to  an  untimely  end 
during  the  French  invasion  of  1794. 

Frankcnthal  had  a  porcelain  factory  (founded  by  the  Hannongs 
of  Strassburg)  in  1756,  and  patronized  by  Karl  Theodor,  elector 
palatine  from  1762  to  1795,  when  the  French  invasion  put  an  end 
to  its  activities.  Melchior,  the  sculptor,  came  here  from  Hdchst 
after  1780,  and  elaborate  pieces  in  the  current  styles  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden  were  made. 

Nymphentyurg,  near  Munich,  had  a  factory  which  was  made  a  royal 
factory  in  1758  by  Max  Joseph  III.  of  Bavaria.  The  ware  was  of 
fine  quality,  but  without  special  distinction.  Melchior  came  on  here 
about  i8oo,  remaining  till  his  death  in  1825;  his  Nymphenburg 
figures  are  as  highly  esteemed  as  those  he  modelled  at  Hdchst  and 
Frjankenthal.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  elaborate 
painting  became  the  rule  here,  as  at  the  other  royal  factories,  and 
copies  were  made  onporcclain  of  some  of  the  famous  paintings  in  the 
Munich  galleries.  The  works  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  company,  who  unfortunately  sell  many  reproductions  of  the 
18th-century  wares. 

Ludwigsburg,  some  9  m.  from  Stuttgart,  had  a  porcelain  factory 
from  1758  to  1824,  liberally  subsidized  by  the  dukes  of  Wurttemberg. 
Highly-finished  painting  was  the  rule  at  this  factory,  *and  because 
the  ware  bore  a  crown  as  one  of  its  marks,  it  has  rather  foolishly  been 
called  "  Kronenberg  "  porcelain. 

FOrstenberg  was  the  factory  patronized  by  the  dukes  of  Brunswick. 
Experiments  were  made  as  early  as  1746,  but  little  ware  was  pro- 
duced before  1770.    Farstenberg  set  itself  to  imitate  all  the  best- 


known  styles  of  the  day,  and  its  only  distinctive  productions  are  its 
"  biscuit  statuettes  and  medallions.  The  factory  remained  in 
operation  until  1888,  but  as  the  moulds  were  then  sold  by  auction, 
imitations  of  the  old  pieces  are  now  common. 

Other  18th-century  German  factories  were  those  of  Fulda,  Bay- 
reuth,  Cassel,  Ansbach,  Klostcr-Vcilsdorf,  Wallcndorf  and  Limbacn. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  work  of  certain  famous 
decorators,  like  Bottcngruber  and  Preusslcr,  who  decorated  both 
German  and  oriental  pieces;  while  Busch,  the  canon  of  Hildesheim, 
produced  effects  like  fine  engraving  by  etching  the  glaze  with  a 
diamond  and  rubbing  black  colour  into  the  lines. 

While  France  and  Germany  were  each  developing  their  own 
particular  type  of  porcelain,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
kings  and  princes  of  other  countries  should  strive  to  emulate 
them  in  the  manufacture  of  this  still  rare  and  highly  esteemed 
form  of  pottery.  Naturally,  perhaps,  the  countries  to  the  north 
and  east  seem  to  have  been  influenced  most  by  German  methods, 
whilst  those  to  the  south  and  west  followed  the  French  example. 

Holland. — The  earliest  Dutch  factories  were  started  as  early  as 
1704,  first  at  Wecsp  near  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  at  Oude 
Loosdrecht.  The  mark  of  this  factory  occurs  as  M :  O.L.,  orM.o.  L. 
After  1782  the  works  was  removed  to  Nieuwe  Amstel,  but  the 
"  Amstel  "  porcelain  came  to  an  end  with  the  French  invasion.  The 
ware  resembled  the  German  both  in  material  and  decoration.  The 
best  porcelain  made  in  Holland  was  produced  at  a  factory  at  the 
Hague,  founded  some  time  after  1775.  There  is  a  choice  collection 
of  this  ware  in  the  Gemccntc  Museum  at  the  Hague.  No  porcelain 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  Holland  after  about  1810  until  1890 
or  later. 

Denmark. — It  has  been  stated  that  porcelain  of  the  German  type 
was  made  in  Copenhagen  as  early  as  1731,  but  there  U  no  definite 
record  of  the  production  of  true  porcelain  until  about  1772,  when 
potters,  modellers  and  painters  from  some  of  the  German  works 
founded  the  enterprise  which  was  taken  over  by  King  Christian  VII. 
in  1779  and  converted  into  a  royal  factory.  Fostered  by  the  king's 
patronage,  fine  porcelain  of  pronouncedly  German  style  was  largely 
made  down  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  collection  in  the 
castle  of  Roscnburg  contains  many  examples  of  the  work  of  this 
period.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  the  Empire  style  of 
decoration  was  adopted,  and  the  artistic  influence  of  Sevres  became 
paramount.  Large  sums  of  money  were  continually  required  from 
the  crown  to  maintain  the  establishment  until,  in  1867,  it  was  sold 
into  private  hands  to  get  rid  of  an  encumbrance.  The  subsequent 
new-birth  of  the  existing  royal  Copenhagen  porcelain  works  must 
be  noted  in  the  next  section. 

'Sweden. — The  history  of  Swedish  porcelain  in  the  18th  century  is 
connected  with  the  factories  at  Rdrstrand  and  Mariebcrg,  both  in  the 
environs  of  Stockholm.  Tentative  experiments  were  made  at  both 
these  places  before  1760,  but  these. came  to  an  end  by  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century,  though  the  Rdrstrand  works  was  reopened  some  fifty 
years  ago  and  will  be  subsequently  referred  to.  '  The  Swedish  porce- 
lains were  of  two  kinds,  one  a  true  felspathlc  porcelain  like  the 
German,  and  the  other  a  glassy  porcelain  resembling  that  made  at 
Mcnnecy  in  France.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  decorative 
styles  in  both  cases  are  distinctly  French  in  character. 

Russia. — Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have  projected  a  porcelain 
factory  at  the  suggestion  of  his  ally  Augustus  the  Third  01  Saxony, 
but  the  scheme  was  not  carried  into  execution  until  the  days  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth.  Catherine  II.  subsidized  the  work  in  prodigal 
fashion,  but  although  she  brought  over  French  artists,  the  Russian 
porcelain  more  closely  resembles  its  German  than  its  French  proto- 
type. In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  the  imperial  Russian 
factory  followed  the  example  of  Sevres  in  producing  costly  dinner 
services  and  extravagant  vases  of  large  dimensions. 

Small  independent  factories  were  started  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow:  one  by  an  Englishman  named  Gardner  about  1780,  and 
another  by  A.  Popoff.  Besides  producing  ordinary  table  ware  these 
Moscow  factories  sent  forth  a  considerable  number  of  statuettes, 
the  most  interesting  being  those  representing  Russian  peasant  types. 

Hungary. — The  one  Hungarian  porcelain  factory  of  note  is  that  at 
Herend,  which  was  founded  about  1830  by  Moritz  Fischer.  At  this 
factory  copies  of  oriental  porcelain  were  made  that  have  deceived 
many  collectors,  though  the  pieces  are  usually  impressed  with  the 
word  "  Herend  "  in  the  paste. 

Switzerland. — Little  porcelain  has  been  produced  in  Switzerland, 
and  considering  the  geographical  position  of  the  country  it  seems 
natural  that  porcelain  of  the  German  type  should  have  been  made  at 
Zurich  and  of  the  French  type  at  Nyon  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  but 
these  productions  are  of  no  particular  importance. 

French  Porcelains.— The  beginnings  of  French  porcelain  at 
Rouen  and  St  Cloud  have  already  been  mentioned,  as  they 
preceded  Bdttger's  discovery  of  true  porcelain;  but  as  nothing 
was  known  in  France  of  the  methods  and  materials  used  by  the 
German  porcelain  makers,  the  artificial  or  glassy  porcelain  held 
sway  in  France  through  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century. 
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The  nest  important  factory  slier  Si  Clood  >u  that  foundei 
it  Chantilly  about  1)15  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princ 
de  Condf.  an  tatllWlaltln  collector  ol  Chinese  nod  Japancs. 
porcelains.  One  distinctive  feature  of  the  ChantilJy  porcclaii 
-■'-'-'in  of  the  Japanese  If. — '  - '  ■t-  "-'L 


Lille  and  Chantilly  Pollen'  marks.  mad( 
lidous  tender  whiteness  of  the  origins 
body  of  the  soft  porcelain  with  a  ct 
used  by  the  French  faience  makers. 
Knkiemon  style  of  decoration  became  1 
and  was  largely  followed  at  Meissen  a. 
in  France;  but  no  European  imitaliot 

Other  porcelain  factories  were  atari 


i  reproduce  the  de- 
are,  by  covering  the 


(FRENCH  PORCELAIN 

gilding.  The  decorative  pieces  audi  as  vases,  candelabra.  Jar- 
,L~''~  a,  &c,  were  decorated  in  a  much  more  sumptuous  fashion 
ering  the  greater  part  of  the  piece  with  a  ground  of  one 
rich  enamel  colours  previously  mentioned,  reserving  only 
panels  in  white  on  which  delicate  miniature-like  decorations  of 
the  most  varied  kind  were  subsequently  painted  and  fired  (see 
fig.  ji;  and  examples  of  Sevres,  Plate  IX.).  Such  collections  at 
the  Wallace  at  Hertford  House,  or 

and  Albert  Museum,  show  at  once 
the  variety  and  perfection  to  which 

This  Sivrea  porcelain  is  entirely  1 
devoid  of  (he  broad  decorative 
treatment  and  rich  full  colour  of 
any  of  the  great  kinds  of  fine 
pottery  or  porcelain.  Artistically 
considered,  it  has  no  place  beside 
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ings,  whether  of  flower? 
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ft,  apparently  careless,  brushw 


cannot  be  compared  to 
It  of  the  great  masters 
te  demand  .of  the  period 


ire  the  colour  naturally  can 
itly  decorated  with  small  d 
■HI  de  pttdrix  or  rrrmkellt,  s< 


ietiesofoldSevresii* 
is  richly  sown  with  in 
[    pearls  and  rubies,  closely  n 


:ry  case  set  in  beautifully  chased 
I  other  tools  used  in  making  these 
tmphs  of  skill,  examples  of  jewelled 


blcuittrm 


jmpadoxr,  pea-grve 


dapple-green  were 


iled. 


a  considerable  number 
reasons— the  prestige  at 
wledge  that  the  pored 
mechanical  perfection  . 
nil  as  the  fact  that  the 
ircclain  was  abandoned 
:ostly  and  risky  after 


Shr«  PorceWisr.— The  forms  of  the  Sevres  porcelain  at 
ceedingiy  varied.    Many  of  the  older  shapes  were  designed  by 
Duplessis,  the  king's  silversmith,  and,  as  is  perhaps  natura' 
more  proper  to  metal  than  to  pottery;  but  the  French  g 

■  point  should  not  be  strained  too  far.  Owing  to  the  wa 
ptasikily  fa  the  paste  the  pieces  were  always  made  in  m 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  while  in  many  cases  they  were  mould 
separate  parts  and  these  united  together  with  metal  screi 
mounted  in  bands  of  chased  ormolu.  Table  services  made  for 
actual  use  were  usually  painted  on  s  plain  white  ground 
the  full  palette  of  on-glare  colours  (or  enamels)  and  mud 


for  three  old  Sevres  vases:  thirty 
would  probably  fetch  the  same  prj. 

much  more  a  triumph  of  technical  1 


It  should  be  added  that 
Sevres  porcelain,  which  if 
D  of  artistic  skill,  have  ltd 
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SEVRES,  Ac-l  LUKi! 

to  an  eiiensive  system  of  "  liking  "  and  even  Iiuglng  specimens 
which  are  purchased  at  high  prices  by  amateur*. 

responsible  for  its  manufacture  could  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
[he  porcelain  made  at  Meissen  and  other  Certain  factories  wa> 

the  oriental  porcelain  in  every  lespect.  It  was  also  known  that 
i  porcelains  were  not  so  difficult,  and  therefore  so 
luiaciuie  a$  the  French,  and  all  these  causes  com- 
ic the  directorate  ol  Sevres  unremitting  in  their 
icover  in  France  natural  materials  analogous  to 
those  used  by  the  German  and  Chinese  potters.  Pere  d'Entre- 
colles,  the  famous  Jesuit  missionary,  had  forwarded  to  France 
long  before  an  account  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Chinese,  as 
well  as  samples  ol  the  materials  they  employed;  and  alter  many 
years'  research  Millot  and  Macquet  discovered  the  precious 
materials  at  St  Yrieii  near  Limoges  (see  Auscher,  Hillary  "I 
French  Porcelain,  pp.  77-81).  The  first  experimental  pieces  of 
this  French  porcelain,  similar  in  material  to  the  German  and 
Chinese,  appear 


is  before  the  r 


:  18th  ct 


lain  was  made  at  Sevres.  Speaking  broadly,  we  might  say  that 
after  1780  comparatively  little  ol  the  original  French  porcelain 
was  made  In  France;  and  -from  that  time  to  this  practically  all 
French  porcelain  has  been  of  the  same  type  as  the  German  porce- 
lain, vis.  made  with  china  clay  and  felapatbic  rock.  This 
technical  change  in  the  nature  ol  the  materials  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  artistic  qualities  of  French  porcelain,  and  the 
change  was  doubtless  accentuated  by  the  neo-classical  rage 
which  followed  on  the  discovery  of  Herculaueum  and  Pompeii. 
The  influence  ol  antique  vase  shapes  and  of  modern  renderings 
of  Greek  motives  in  design  spread  over  Europe  like  a  plague, 
and  whether  in  France,  Germany  or  England  the  last  quarter 
ol  the  iSlh  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  10th  century  mark  a 
definite  period  in  pottery  design  and  decoration.  The  intro- 
duction ol  hard-paste  porcelain  rendered  the  manufacture  of 
large  vases  and  other  plecea  possible;  and  after  tjSo  we  find 


there 


is  day. 


h  has  been  continu 
00,  we  find  the  fit 


ol  well-known  pictures  were  painted  in  enamel  colours.    The 

materia]  it  was  only  possible  to  make  them  of  quite  modest 
dimensions;  with  the  introduction  of  hard-paste  porcelain  very 
large  slabs  were  manufactured,  and  a  series  of  these  are  10  be  seen 

The  most  artistic  of  all  the  productions  of  Sevres  are  un- 
doubtedly the  "  biscuit "  figures  and  groups.  These  were 
modelled  with  great  skill  by  many  of  the  best  French  sculptors 
of  the  day,  such  as  Pajou,  Pigalle,  Clodlon,  La  Rue,  Officii 
Falconet,  Boisot,  Julien,  Le  Richc,  etc.    The  best  ol  these  Sevres 


;  quite  apart  from  the  Gen 
ssnr,  Frankenthal  and  Hocht.. 
iris. — Although  during  the  reign  of  L01 
prerogatives  Tiad  been  given  to  the  Se 
■!■.■  i'-i  lussvt  rinht  To  gu< 


porcelain  figures  n 


hard-paste  porcelains  more  or  less  In  open  rivalry  with  the  royal 
manufactory  of  S*vres.  In  order  that  the  royal  edicts  might  be 
more  easily  evaded,  most  of  these  factories  were  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  onr  of  the  French  ririr.i-rs-  at  the  blood  or  even  of  Queen 

th.-se  I'ariiian  inc  lories,  but  the  ;mnlurtior.«  of  the  best  of  them, 
■ueh  as  those  of  CliSnjnco-jrt  <[»umiiiiei]  bv  Monsieur,  the  ling's 
elilc't  brother);  Rim;  Thirouit  i;,.i::or.iii-1  l>v  Queen  M.iric  Antoin- 
ette): Kucdc  Bondy  fji.itroniKii  hy  the  due  (t '  A  ngoulemo),  compare 

French  factories  at  Menaeey,  Sceaux,  Bourg  la-Reine.  Strassburg, 


Niederviller,  Marseilles.  Lire 


oj  and  1801,  and  it 
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of  Sevres  that  modem  Fi 


Belgium,  Italy,  Spain  and  England.  The  materials  and  met 
were  so  like  those  used  in  France  that  it  would  be  ridiculo' 
claim  lor  them  an  independent  origin,  even  were  we  unab 
prove  by  documentary  evidence  that  workmen  trained  it 


founded  in  1735  bv  the  ni;ir(  I. foe 
the  same  family);  and  Capo-di- 

Br 


|*^^ 


ch  in  quality  the  white  pit 

The  factory  at  Capo-di- Monte  was  under  the  direct  pair 

Charles  111.,  tine.  o(  Naples.  Thee.irlicst  and  best  of  its  prr 
arc  in  pure  white,  probably  made  in  imitjlmnof  Chinese  whi 
though  modelled  in  the  form  of  njtiirai  shells  supported  bye 
seaweed.  Figure-modelling  was  also  largely  practised,  an, 
groups  of  statuettes  and  figures  in  eoii"""-Ti™,  «,iTh  hi**. 
the  ly plriil  Capa-di-Miintii  examples 
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style 

was  adapted  lor  the  soap. 

an  end  as  late  as  1810. 
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mode,  folloninJtheeaaraplcof  54vTea,  . 

and   these   were  often    filled    with  "D  \|A  -■- 

bouquets  of  flowers  modelled  in  porce-  /a  *(•  X.  * 

lain.     The  most  famous  productions  V  "^  JR/ 
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BneliA 

Porcelains  of  Ike  1 8th  tertiary. — There  can 

ever  eaperime 

.y  our  early  EnyJ.sh  poi 

hn  Dwight 

of  Fulhatn 

nothing  like  a 

n  established  manufacture 

ol  porcelain 

ry.    Between 

1715   and    1735   imporlan 

works  we 

e  established  a 

Chelsea,  Bow,  Worcester 

and  Derby, 

and  when 

we  examine  the  productions  of  these  fa 

to  avoid  the 

onclusion  that  the  processes  had  been 

reported 

torn  France.    The  early  English  porcelain 

like  till  the 

French  pc 

itcelains  of  tha 

date,  were  composed  of 

artificial  or 

;  may  take  the  early  productions  of  Bow  and  Chelsea  a: 
al  ol  the  earliest  English  porcelain  of  which  there  Is  anj 
ite  record.  The  material  was  a  misture  of  pipeclay,  ssnr 
Alum  Bay  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  glass,  while  the  glazi 
a  fusible  English  Bint-glass  rich  in  lead.    It  is  obvious 


■e  glassy  French  porcelal; 
very  difficult  of  fabrics 
process  of  firing.    Intheo 


see  above),  and  such 
>n,  being  subject  to 
cr  European  countries 
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the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  almost  invariably  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  some  royal  or  princely  patron;  in  England, 
however,  the  manufacture  was  not  subsidized  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  at  a  very  early  date  we  find  the 
English  porcelain-makers  experimenting  with  other  materials 
than  glass  and  clay  in  order  to  make  their  processes  more  certain. 
In  a  patent  taken  out  in  1749  by  Thomas  Fryc  of  the  Bow  works 
we  find  mention  of  the  use  of  bone-ash — the  material  that  was 
to  make  English  porcelain  a  distinct  species  by  itself.  From 
1750  onwards  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  though  a  large 
proportion,  of  glass  was  still  used  in  the  composition  of  the 
English  porcelains,  bone-ash  was  more  and  more  introduced 
into  the  paste  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  refractory  material; 
yet  it  was  not  until  about  1800  that  Josiah  Spodc  of  Stokc-upon- 
Trent  abandoned  entirely  the  use  of  glass  and  composed  his 
porcelain  of  china  clay»  bone-ash  and  fclspalhic  rock  for  the  body, 
glazing  it  with  a  rich  lead  glaze,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of 
distinctively  English  porcelain.  The  material  has  many  merits 
both  from  the  useful  and  artistic  points  of  view;  it  is  much  more 
easily  fabricated  than  the  old  glassy  porcelains,  it  endures  better 
for  ordinary  table  use  than  any  other  kind  of  porcelain,  and  it 
permits  the  fullest  range  of  decoration. 

Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  notice  of  the  important  English 
factories  of  the  18th  century,  something  should  be  said  of  the 
various  influences  that  were  at  work  in  determining  what  the 
porcelain-maker  should  do,  both  in  the  way  of  shape  and  decora- 
tion. The  eyes  of  all  men  were,  of  course,  turned  first  to  the 
porcelain  brought  from  the  far  East;  and  in  the  early  efforts  of 
the  English  factories,  as  of  those  of  France  and  Germany,  we 
notice  a  predominance  of  white  pieces  or  of  pieces  decorated 
with  paintings  in  under-glaze  blue  alone,  obviously  inspired  by 
the  current  importations  from  China.  Bow  and  Chelsea  pro* 
duced  large  quantities  of  ware  of  this  class,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Worcester'  factory  little  else  was  made  there  than 
white,  or  blue  and  white  pieces  closely  simulating  the  Chinese. 
Another  oriental  Influence  was  to  be  found  in  the  Imari  patterns 
of  Japan,  particularly  those  in  the  style  of  Kakicmon.  It  has 
been  noted  that  Meissen,  Chantilly  and  other  continental  factories 
had  already  created  a  vogue  for  these  reproductions  of  Japanese 
decorations,  and  in  our  own  country  Bow,  Chelsea  and  Worcester 
followed  suit.  The  later  Imari  patterns,  heavily  decorated  with 
blue  and  red  and  gold  for  the  use  of  "  the  foreigner,"  furnished 
another  popular  style  for  Worcester  and  Derby,  and  the  vogue 
of  these  English  "  Japan  "  patterns,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
1 8th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  was  so  great 
that  they  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  output  of  our 
English  porcelain  works  during  that  period.  The  productions 
of  the  German  and  French  factories  also  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  English  potters;  so  that  throughout  the  18th 
century  English  porcelains  largely  consisted  of  imitations  of 
the  foreign  wares  brought  into  the  country  by  the  wealthy. 

We  can  only  point  to  one  method  of  porcelain  decoration 
which  undoubtedly  arose  in  England.  This  Is  the  method  of 
transfer-printing,  whereby  patterns  printed  on  paper  from 
engraved  copper  plates  are  transferred  to  porcelain  or  pottery 
and  subsequently  fired,  either  under  or  on  the  glaze.  At  the  best 
these  printed  patterns  are  in  no  way  superior  to  the  stencilled 
work  of  modern  oriental  porcelain,  while,  at  the  worst,  European 
and  American  printed  patterns  have  been  perhaps  the  most  in- 
appropriate decoration  ever  applied  to  porcelain  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  generally  urged  on  behalf  of  transfer-printing  that  it 
enables  elaborate  effects  to  be  produced  at  a  small  cost  and  so 
brings  decorated  pottery  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  The 
truer  view  is,  that  the  simplest  brushwork  patterns,  or  even  no 
pattern  at  all,  would  be  preferable  to  the  tawdry  results  that  the 
cheapest  forms  of  transfer-printing  have  rendered  possible. 

Chchea. — Between  1750  and  1770  the  Chelsea  factory  was 
the  most  important  of  all  the  English  porcelain  works,  and  fine 
specimens  of  this 'period  command  high  prices  in  the  saleroom 
to-day.  We  know  little  of  the  origin  of  this  important  factory, 
though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  in  existence  from  some  time 
after  1740  to  1784,  when  it  was  finally  demolished  and  some  of 


the  workmen  and  part  of  the  plant  were  removed  to  the  then 
important  works  at  Derby.  The  first  manager  was  one  Charles 
Gouyn,  who  was  followed  by  a  Mr  Sprimont  before  1750. 
Sprimont  retained  possession  of  the  works  until  1769,  and  died 
in  1771.  It  was  during  his  management,  from  1750  to  1770, 
that  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  pieces  of  Chelsea  porcelain 
were  made. 

Although  the  styles  In  vogue  at  Chelsea  are  extremely 
varied,  little  was  produced  there  that  was  really  English  in 
character.  The  earliest  pieces  appear  to  have  been  either  in 
pure  white  or  in  white  decorated  with  paintings  in  under-glaze 
blue.  The  goatiand-bee  cream  jugs,  crawfish  salt  cellars,  the 
shell  and  rockwork  salt  cellars,  jugs,  sauce  boats,  small  cups  and 
saucers  of  this  type  are  fairly  plentiful.  Then  came  the  decora- 
tions, mainly  in  red  and  gold,  of  the  Kakiemon  style,  followed 
by  reproductions  of  the  brocade  patterns  of  Imari  porcelain. 
Afterwards  we  find  the  appearance  of  table  wares  modelled  in 
imitation  of  leaves,  animals,  fruits,  birds  and  fishes,  apparently 
adopted  from  current  French  and  German  practice. 

In  another  .direction  the  influence  of  Meissen  was  also  shown 
by  the  production  of  statuettes  (see  in  Chelsea  figure,  Plate  X.), 
and  of  the  small  modelled  trinkets,  scent-bottles  and  toys  of 
which  there  is  such  a  fine  collection  .in  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  latter  days  of  the  factory  (say  after  1758)  we  find  Chelsea 
following  in  the  wake  of  Sdvres  in  the  production  of  large  and 
elaborate  rococo  vases,  with  pierced  necks  and  covers,  scroll- 
work bases  and  interlacing  handles  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Jones  Bequest  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Pieces  of 
this  elaborate  kind  are  overlaid  with  rich  grounds  of  Mazarine 
blue,  turquoise,  pea-green,  or  the  famous  Chelsea  claret-colour, 
while  white  panels  are  reserved  framed  with  gilt  scrolls  and 
painted  in  enamel  colours  with  flowers,  birds  or  figure-subjects 
in  absolute  rivalry  with  the  pieces  manufactured  at  Sevres. 

The  Chelsea  works  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  through  the 
ill-health  of  Sprimont,  and  it  was  sold  in  17,69-1 770  to  Duesbury, 
,lhe  proprietor  of  the  Derby  works.  He  carried  on  the  establish- 
ment from  1770  to  1784,  but  in  this  period  a  great  change  is 
noticeable  in  the  product  of  the  factory.  The  "  rococo  "  forms  and 
decorations  of  the  true  Chelsea  porcelain  were  replaced  by  works 
in  the  neo-classical  style  already  rendered  popular  by  the  success 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  the  Derby-Chelsea  porcelain  is  quite 
a  distinct  production  from  the  early  works  of  Chelsea.  The  most 
distinctive  mark  of  the  Chelsea 
porcelain  is  an  anchor — either  em- 
bossed in  the  paste  or  painted  in 
gold  or  colour.  Often  the  anchors 
occur  in  pairs,  and  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  other  marks  such 
as  a  dagger  or  a  cross.  Some  of 
the  Derby-Chelsea  pieces  are  marked  with  a  conjoined  D  and 
an  anchor. 

Bow.— The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  factory  at  Stratford- 
lc-Bow,  in  what  is  now  the  East  End  of  London,  is  quite  uncertain, 
but  in  1744  Edward  Heylyn  and  .Thomas  Frye,  who  were  con- 
nected with  this  factory,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain.  The  materials  mentioned  in  this  patent  are  not 
such  as  would  produce  porcelain  at  all,  and  it  appears  likely 
that  the  specification  was  made  purposely  defective.  In  1748 
a  further  patent  was  applied  for  in  which  we  get  the  first  mention 
of  bone-ash,  so  that  from  the  technical  point  of  view  the  wares 
made  at  the  Bow  factory  are  of  the  utmost  importance  as  in- 
dicating the  experimental  beginnings  of  our  English  porcelain 
in  which  bone-ash  plays  such  an  important  part.  In  1750  the 
works  at  Bow  belonged  to  Messrs  Weatherby  &  Crowther,  and 
was  then  known  as  "  New  Canton,"  and  as  300  workpeople  were 
employed,  the  operations  must  have  been  conducted  on  a  large 
scale;  but  ultimately,  from  causes  that  can  only  be  surmised,  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  the  business  failed,  so  that  in  1775 
the  works  was  bought  for  a  very  small  sum  by  the  William 
Duesbury  already  mentioned,  who  transferred  part  of  the 
plant  and  moulds  to  his  more  prosperous  works  at  Derby.  It 
would  appear  from  what  we  know  of  the  factory  and   its 
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productions  that  the  business  was  conducted  on  simpler  lines  than 
at  the  Chelsea  works.  We  have,  for  instance,  no  elaborate  vases 
in  imitation  of  Sevres,  and  no  important  groups  of  figures  which 
might  challenge  rivalry  with  Meissen.  We  find,  as  is  common 
with  all  the  early  porcelain  factories  of  Europe,  first  the  pro- 
duction of  white  pieces  with  modelled  reliefs,  or  of  pieces  painted 
with  under-glaze  blue  in  imitation  of  Chinese  porcelain.  Then 
followed  the  well-known  "  Quail,"  or  "Partridge,"  and  "  Wheat- 
sheaf  "  patterns  in  red  and  green  and  gold  in  imitation  of  the 
Japanese  patterns;  and  the  manufacture  of  table  ware  decorated 
with  these  simple  yet  bright  and  pleasant  devices  seems  to  have 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  work  at  the  factory.  Many  figures 
and  statuettes  were  also  produced  at  Bow,  but  they  are  fewer  in 
number  and  less  cleverly  made  and  decorated  than  the  con- 
temporary productions  of  the  Chelsea  factory.  We  may  surmise 
that  there  was  considerable  rivalry  between  these  two  works 

U  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 

Jk±  the  metropolis,  for  we  find  the 

T        JX    "  anchor  "  mark,  which  is  the 
m  '  I      best  recognized  mark  of  Chelsea 

k  kl^  porcelain,  often  occurring  on 

,  ^*r    gp^imens  that  from  internal 

Bow  Potters  marks.  evidence   or   from    the   piece 

Itself  we  should  rather  attribute  to  Bow.  The  Bow  marks  are 
not  very  certain,  but  some  of  the  likeliest  arc  here  given. 

Worcester. — The  third  of  the  early  English  factories,  and 
ultimately  the  mosC  important  of  all,  was  that  founded  at 
Worcester  in  1751  by  Dr  Wall,  a  man  of  unusual  attainments, 
and  a  number  of  his  friends.  How  Dr  Wall  came  to  learn  the 
secret  of  porcelain  making  is  absolutely  unknown,  but  even 
assuming  that  he  acquired  some  information  from  wandering 
workmen  it  is  certain  that  the  Worcester  porcelain  was  soon 
developed  on  original  lines.  The  nature  of  the  paste  and  the 
glaze  of  the  early  Worcester  productions,  as  well  as  the  sobriety 
of  their  decorations,  stamp  this  factory  as  the  first  where  English' 
men  really  developed  a  native  porcelain.  Between  1751  and 
1770,  the  first  period  of  Worcester  porcelain,  the  prevalent 
influence  was  that  of  Chinese  blue-and-white,  and  the  pieces  of 
that  period  are  rightly  esteemed  by  collectors  for  their  artistic 
quality.  Probably  nowhere  in  Europe,  certainly  nowhere  in 
England,  was  oriental  blue-and-white  more  carefully  studied, 
and  a  collection  of  this  blue-and-white  Worcester  is  most  satis- 
factory from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view.  The  productions  at 
this  time  were  tea  and  coffee  services,  bowls,  dishes,  mugs  and 
plates.  The  cups  were  usually  made  without  handles  in  imitation 
of  the  oriental  practice,  but  large,  two-handled  covered  cups 
for  caudle,  broth  and  chocolate  were  also  made  during  the  early 
period.  Many  of  these  larger  cups  bore  an  embossed  pattern 
resembling  a  pine-cone,  possibly  imitated  from  a  shape  produced 
at  St  Goud;  while  openwork  dishes,  plates  and  fruit  baskets 
were  also  made  in  imitation  of  a  popular  Meissen  fashion. 

The  method  of  decorating  porcelain  with  transfer  prints  was 
introduced  at  Worcester  as  early  as  1756,  when  Robert  Hancock, 
an  engraver,  came  from  York  House,  Battersea,  where  the  process 
was  first  employed  for  the  decoration  of  the  Battersea  enamels, 
The  early  Worcester  prints  comprised  portraits  of  celebrities  of 
the  time  (the  Frederick  the  Great  mug),  or  adaptations  of  the 
works  of  great  artists  such  as  Gainsborough  and  Wattcau,  or 
copies  of  current  engravings  or  sporting  prints.  .The  first  print- 
ing was  done  in  black  or  purple,  and  transferred  on  to  the  fired 
glaze,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1770  that  the  process  of  printing 
in  blue  under  the  glaze  was  perfected.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  for  many  years  this  process  of  transfer  printing  was 
developed  side  by  side  with  the  older  method  of  porcelain  painting, 
and  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  processes  appear  to 
have  been  used  at  Worcester  quite  independently.  The  closing 
of  the  Chelsea  factory  in  1770  led  to  the  migration  of  some  of 
the  Chelsea  painters  to  Worcester,  and  from  about  that  date  a 
considerable  amount  of  Worcester  porcelain  was  decorated  on 
the  glaze  with  enamel  colours  and  gilding  after  the  styles  that 
had  been  rendered  popular  at  Chelsea  and  Bow  It  is  only  fair 
to  remark,  however,  that  the  Worcester  patterns  are  always 


distinguished  by  a  certain  English  character  both  In  the  style 
and  the  workmanship  (see  example,  Plate  X.).  The  first  and 
most  artistic  period  of  Worcester  porcelain  came  to  an  end  before 

1 783,  when,  after  the  death  of  Dr  Wall,  the  works  passed  under 
the  control  of  Thomas  Flight  and  his  two  sons,  who  had  been 
jewellers.  The  Flight  influence  was 
soon  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the 
new  shapes  were  more  and  more  based 
on  those  of  Sevres  and  Meissen,  while 
the  decoration  became  more  mechanical 
and  precise  as  befitted  the  work  of 
jewellers  rather  than  potters.  Ring 
George  I1L  and  Queen  Charlotte  visited  Early  Worcester  Potters' 
the  works  in  1788  and  bestowed  upon  marks. 

the  firm  the  privilege  of  styling  themselves  "  China  Manu- 
facturers to  Their  Majesties/1  since  when  the  works  has  always 
been  known  as  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  In  1703 
Martin  Barr  was  taken  into  partnership;  the  "  Flight  &  Barr  " 
period,  so  well  knows  to  collectors,  lasted  until  1807. 
Another  Worcester  porcelain  works  was  in  existence  after 

1784,  viz.  the  Chamberlain  factory,  which  was  working  in 
rivalry  with  the  original  establishment;  but  its  productions 
are  of  no  particular  artistic  merit,  and  in  1840  the  two  firms 
became  amalgamated,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  present  Worcester 
Royal  Porcelain  Co.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  both  the  Worcester  works  at  the  end  of  the  i8lh 
century  were  the  "  Armorial "  services  made  for  various  royal 
and  noble  families,  and  those  adaptations  of  Imari  patterns 
known  as  "  Old  Japan." 

Derby. — Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  appear 
to  have  been  made  at  Derby  as  early  as  1 750  by  a  French  refugee, 
Andrew  Planche;  but  the  business,  which  was  afterwards  to 
attain  such  a  great  development,  was  only  founded  in  1756  with 
William  Duesbury  as  its  manager.  Ducsbury  was  originally  a 
decorator  of  china  figures  in  London,  and  his  career  proves  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  energy,  for  within  twenty- 
five  years  he  not  only  built  up  a  large  business  at  Derby,  but  he 
absorbed  the  decadent  works  at  Bow  and  Chelsea,  so  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  Derby  was  the  most  import- 
ant china  manufactory  in  England.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  a 
commercial  success  like  this  implied  the  absence  of  any  distinct 
artistic  impulse.  The  porcelain  produced  at  Derby  is  for  the 
most  part  only  an  echo  of  the  successes  of  Meissen,  Sevres,  or 
the  earlier  English  factories.  It  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  a  very 
deep  and  rich  under-glaze  blue  was  attained  at  the  Derby  works, 
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and  that  this  was  associated  with  very  mechanical  painting  of 
birds  and  flowers  and  with  gilding  of  exceptional  quality.  At 
this  factory,  too,  the  old  Japan  patterns  were  imitated  with 
exceptional  vigour,  until  "  Crown-Derby  Japan  "  became  a 
standard  trade  name  for  this  clobbered  oriental  style. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  "  biscuit "  porcelain 
figures  made  at  Derby,  which  are  superior  in  style  to  anything 
else  made  in  Europe  in  the  18th  century  except  the  "  biscuit  " 
porcelains  of  Sevres.  The  Derby  "  biscuits  "  of  the  best  type 
range  from  1 700  to  1810,  and  the  finest  specimens  have  a  "  waxy  " 
surface,  though  there  is  little  or  no  sheen  and  every  detail  remains 
as  crisp  as  when  the  figure  left  the  hand  of  its  maker.  The  most 
famous  of  these  figures  are  the  portrait  medallions  and  statuettes 
of  British  generals  and  admirals  which  were  modelled  by  an  artist 
named  Stephan.  Spenglcr,  a  Swiss,  modelled  numerous  groups 
adapted  from  the  drawings  of  Angelica  Kaufmann,  while  a 
workman  named  Coffee  seems  to  have  modelled  only  rustic 
figures  and  animals. 

Plymouth  and  Bristol. — The  porcelain  factories  at  Plymouth 
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and  Bristol  are  mainly  noteworthy  because  they  were  the  only 
English  factories  in  which  a  true  porcelain  strictly  analogous 
to  the  Chinese  was  ever  manufactured.  William  Cookworthy,  a 
Quaker  druggist  of  Plymouth,  was  greatly  interested  in  attempt- 
ing to  discover  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  minerals  similar  to 
those  which  were  described  in  the  letters  of  Pere  d'Entrecolles 
as  forming  the  basis  of  Chinese  porcelain.  After  many  years  of 
travel  and  research  he  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  Cornish  stone 
and  Cornish  clay,  and  in  1768  he  founded  a  works  at  Plymouth 
for  the  production  of  a  porcelain  similar  to  the  Chinese  from  these 
native  materials.  Readers  interested  in  this  abortive  enterprise, 
from  which  such  great  results  were  afterwards  to  come,  can  only 
be  referred  to  the  general  histories  of  English  porcelain,  for  the 
factory  was  removed  to  Bristol  in  1770  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards transferred  to  Richard  Champion,  a  Bristol  merchant, 
who  had  already  been  dabbling  in  the  fashionable  pursuit  of 
porcelain  making.  Champion's  Bristol  factory  lasted  from  1773 
to  1 781,  when  the  business  had  to  be  sold  to  a  number  of  Stafford- 
shire potters  owing  to  the  serious  losses  it  had  entailed.  The 
Bristol  porcelain,  like  that  of  Plymouth,  was  always  a  true  fcls- 
pathic  porcelain  resembling  the  Chinese,  but  made  from  the 
china  clay  and  china  stone  of  Cornwall.  It  is,  therefore,  harder 
and  whiter  than  the  other  English  porcelains,  and  its  cold,  harsh, 
glittering  glaze  marks  it  off  at  once  from  the  wares  of  Bow, 
Chelsea,  Worcester  or  Derby. 

The  Bristol  porcelain  resembled  that  of  Meissen  quite  as  much 
in  its  style  of  decoration  as  in  the  nature  of  its  materials.  One 
can  point  to  nothing  distinctly  English  about  it,  and  if  specimens 
now  command  very  high  prices  in  the  salerooms  it  is  on  account 
of  their  rarity  rather  than  of  any  intrinsic  quality  or  beauty  that 
they  possess. 

Table  ware  of  various  kinds  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
production  of  the  Bristol  works,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
figures  are  known,  in  many  cases  obviously  copied  from  those  of 
Meissen,  and  a  few  large  hexagonal  vases  similar  in  style  to 
specimens  produced  at  Chelsea  and  at  Worcester.  The  most 
distinctive  pieces  made  at  the  Bristol  factory  are  certain  small 
plaques  or  slabs  in  "  biscuit "  porcelain,  usually  bearing  in  the 
centre  a  portrait  medallion  or  armorial  bearings  surrounded  by 
a  wreath  of  skilfully  modelled  flowers.  Good  examples  of  these 
choice  productions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Plymouth  factory  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  as  its 
general  mark  the  alchemical  symbol  for  tin.  This-  mark  was 
also  used  to  a  limited  extent  at  the  Bristol  factory,  though  the 

general  Bristol  mark  was 
cross  or  a  copy  of  the 
crossed  swords  of  Meissen. 
The  Staffordshire  potters 
who  bought  the  rights  of 

J^  ^£  the  Bristol  porcelain  factory 

I  ^V,  from  Champion  established 

Plymouth,  Bristol,  Champion  and    a   works   at   Shelton,   near 
Swansea  marks.  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  Staf- 

fordshire, under  the  name  of  New  Hall  Porcelain  Co.,  but  they 
never  manufactured  anything  of  artistic  account. 

Minor  English  Factories. — A  number  of  other  porcelain  factories 
were  founded  in  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  but 
none  of  these  produced  ware  of  any  particular  merit.  The  porcelain 
made  at  Longton  Hall  by  William  Littler  (1 752-1 758),  always  clumsy 
and  ugly  in  form,  is  interesting  for  a  splendid  blue  colour  character- 
istic of  the  factory.  This  small* venture  was  ultimately  absorbed  by 
William  Duesbury. 

The  colony  of  potters  established  in  Liverpool  also  made  a  certain 
amount  of  porcelain,  as  well  as  "  Delft "  and  other  earthenwares, 
and  the  Liverpool  Museum  contains  some  good  examples  of  their 
productions. 

A  little  factory  at  work  at  Lowestoft  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
century  has  attracted  much  more  attention  than  it  deserves,  because 
certain  writers  foolishly  attributed  to  it  large  quantities  of  "  Ar- 
morial "  porcelain  which  had,  undoubtedly,  been  made  in  China. 
Recent  excavations  have  established  the  fact  that  this  factory  was 
only  of  minor  importance,  and  was  mainly  occupied  in  producing 
cheap  wares  in  rivalry  with,  and  even  in  imitation  of,  those  of  the 
mote  important  English  factories. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  manufacture  of  English 
porcelain  spread  into  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  the  firms  of 
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Spode,  Davenport  and  Minton  became  the  most  important  English 
factories  of  the  early  19th  century.  For  notices  of  the  minor  English 
factories  of  the  late  18th  century  and  early  19th  century,  such  as 
Caughlcy,  Coalport,  Swansea  and  Nantgarw,  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  special  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  English  porcelain. 

Collections. — The  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  contain  the  best  general  collections  of  English  porcelain. 
The  museums  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool  contain  examples  of  the  local 
wares;  while  the  museum  at  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  works 
has  an  admirable  collection  of  the  wares  of  that  factory.  Many 
noteworthy  private  collections  are  in  existence,  of  which  we  may 
mention  those  of  Mr  Dyson  Perrins,  Mr  Cockshutt  and  Mr  TrapnelL 

Literature. — Alex.  Brongniart,  TraiU  des  arts  Uraniques 
(1844);  Jacquemart,  Histoire  de  la  Uramioue  (Eng.  ed.  1873); 
janmckc,  Grundriss  der  Keramik  (1879)';  Dr  Brinkmann,  Handbook 
of  European  Porcelains  in  the  Hamburg  Museum ;  Marryat,  History 
of  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (1857)  *»  Jewitt,  Ceramic  Art  0/  Great  Britain 
(1878);  Auscher,  A  History  and  Description  of  French  Porcelain 
O905);  Burton,  A  History  and  Description  of  English  Porcelain 
11902);  Dillon,  Porcelain  (1904);  Solon,  Old  English  Porcelain 
(1903);  Burton,  Porcelain  (1906);  R.  Almstrdm,  Ljtrvarorna  och 
deras  TMverkning  (1903).  (W.  B*) 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  during  the  191H  Century 

The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  porcelain 
in  Europe  and  America  throughout  the  19th  century  need  not 
be  treated  in  such  detail  as  the  history  of  its  growth  up  to  that 
period,  for  modern  means  of  communication  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  have  tended  to  destroy  the  individual 
character  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  pottery  of 
different  countries  in  previous  centuries.  The  19th  century  was 
distinctly  the  century  of  machinery,  and,  for  the  most  part,  it 
witnessed  the  displacement  by  mechanical  processes  of  those 
methods  of  handicraft  which  made  the  older  pottery  individual 
and  interesting  even  in  its  simplest  forms.  Collectors  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  very  large  sums  for  choice  examples  of  the  potter's 
art  of  bygone  centuries,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  much  of  the  pottery 
of  the  19th  century  will  ever  be  collected  for  its  intrinsic  merits, 
though  it  may  be  preserved  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

In  preceding  sections  of  this  article  the  development  of  the 
brightly  painted  tin-enamelled  wares  and  the  gaily  decorated 
porcelains  of  various  European  countries  have  been  traced  down 
to  the  end.  of  the  18th  century,  because  that  date  marks,  quite 
distinctly,  the  period  when  the  old  handicraft  of  the  potter  was 
for  various  reasons  displaced  by  organized  manufacture.    The 
disturbed  economic  condition  of  Europe  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  of  the  early  19th  century 
proved  disastrous  to  most  of  the  pottery  and  porcelain  works 
where  artistic  wares  were  made,  and  the  disturbance  of  traditional 
methods  was  completed  by  the  superior  mechanical  perfection  and 
cheapness  of  the  English  earthenware  introduced  by  Wedgwood 
and  his  contemporaries.    The  English  pottery  was  neater,  more 
perfectly  finished  and  more  durable  than  the  painted  tin-enamelled 
pottery  of  the  continent.    It  vied  in  finish  with  the  expensive 
continental  porcelains,  and  for  nearly  half  a  Century  it  carried 
all  before  it,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the  world. 
An  intelligent  observer,  M.  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond,  writing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  remarks  of  English  pottery  that 
"  Its  excellent  workmanship,  its  solidity,  the  advantage  which 
it  possesses  of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze  im- 
penetrable to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  form,  and 
the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  active 
and  so  universal,  that  in  travelling  from  Paris  to  Petersburg, 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  farthest  parts  of  Sweden,  and  from 
Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of  France  one  is  served  at 
every  inn  upon  English  ware.    Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  are 
supplied  with  it;  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for  the  East 
Indies,  the  West  Indies,  rfhd  the  continent  of  America."1    It 
was  calculated  that  at  this  time  three-fourths  of  the  pottery 
manufactured  in  England  was  sent  abroad.    Such  a  state  of  things 
was  not  likely  to  continue,  and  in  most  of  the  European  countries, 
after  the  settlement  of  1815,  such  of  the  older  factories  as  had 
survived,  or  new  factories  specially  created  for  the  purpose, 
adopted  English  methods  of  manufacture.    In  many  cases 

1  Travels  in  England  and  Scotland  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  i.  p.  97* 
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experienced  Staffordshire  potters  were  procured  to  direct  these 
works,  and  so  far  as  ordinary  domestic  pottery  was  concerned, 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  the  establishment  in 
every  country  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  of  America 
of  pottery  works  managed  by  Englishmen,  where  earthenwares 
were  made  after  the  English  fashion.  We  shall  refer  presently  to 
the  survival  or  revival  of  the  older  styles  of  pottery  and  porcelain, 
but  the  English  influence  was  undoubtedly  paramount,  with  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions,  down  to  1850,  or  even  later.  England 
itself  witnessed  a  notable  development  of  its  pottery  manufacture, 
which  became  more  and  more  aggregated  in  that  district  of  North 
Staffordshire  designated  emphatically  "  The  Potteries,"  where, 
in  spite  of  later  developments,  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
of  all  the  pottery  and  porcelain  made  in  the  British  Isles  is  still 
produced.  This  concentration  of  the  industry  in  England  has 
resulted  in  a  race  of  pottery  workers  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  while  it  was  the  supply  of  cheap  coal  and  coarse 
clay  which  first  gave  Staffordshire  its  pre-eminence,  that  pre- 
eminence is  now  retained  as  much  by  the  traditional  skill  of  the 
workmen  of  the  district  as  by  the  enterprise  of  its  manufacturers. 

While  we  must  admire,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  the 
methods  of  manufacture  which  have  placed  England  in  the  first 
rank  as  a  pottery-producing  country,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  domestic  utensils  of 
high  finish  and  great  durability,  it  is  impossible  to  say  much  for 
the  taste  or  art  associated  with  them.  Neatness,  serviceableness 
and  durability,  English  domestic  wares  undoubtedly  possess  in 
a  degree  unknown  to  any  earlier  type  of  pottery,  but  the  general 
use  of  transfer-printing  as  the  principal  method  of  decoration,  and 
the  absence  of  any  distinctive  style  of  ornament,  must  cause  them 
to  take  a  low  rank  in  comparison  with  the  wares  of  past  centuries, 
when  mechanical  perfection  was  impossible  and  rich  colour 
and  truly  decorative  painting  were  the  chief  distinctions  of  the 
pottery  of  every  country.  The  London  International  Exhibition 
of  1 85 1  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  the  low-water  mark  of 
art  as  applied  to  industry;  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  period  when  many  of  the  old  handicrafts  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances  and  the  growth 
of  the  factory  system,  and  when  the  delight  of  men  in  these 
current  developments  was  so  great  that  they  were  regarded  as 
triumphs  in  themselves,  when  they  were  only  "  means  to  an  end." 

Since  that  period  the  development  of  pottery  and  porcelain 
has  followed  two  main  directions:  (1)  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  produce  the  most  artistic  results  possible  with 
modern  processes  and  methods,  and  (2)  the  interesting  and  valu- 
able efforts  of  those  individual  potters  in  every  country  with  whom 
art  was  the  first  consideration  and  commercial  production  was 
disregarded. 

Though  the  English  pottery  factories  were  of  such  paramount 
importance  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  oldest  factories  in  Europe  were  still 
alive  and  active.  The  royal  factories  in  Sevres,  Meissen,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  St  Petersburg  and  elsewhere,  surviving  the  wreck  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  continued  at  the  expense  of  their  respective 
states,  to  produce  porcelains  which  were  the  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  their  work  during  the  18th  century; 

Meissen  and  Berlin. — At  Meissen,  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
the  technical  process  in  use,  but,  unfortunately,  the  old  Meissen 
wares  had  already  become  valuable,  and  they  were  reproduced, 
marks  included,  until  all  initiative  was  destroyed,  and  the 
factory  continued  to  live,  mainly,  on  its  old  reputation. 

At  Berlin,  the  financial  troubles  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
throughout  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  were  severely 
felt,  so  that  a  cheaper  class  of  porcelain  was  manufactured. 
The  only  innovations  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  factory  during 
this  period,  though  highly  esteemed  at  the  time,  form  striking 
examples  of  the  artistic  decadence  of  the  period.  Such  was  the 
lace-work  decoration  made  by  dipping  lace  in  porcelain  slip  so 
that  on  firing  the  thread  burned  away,  leaving  a  porcelain  fac- 
simile; another  was  the  production  of  slabs  of  porcelain  modelled 
In  such  a  way  that  on  viewing  the  piece  by  transmitted  light  it 
appeared  like  a  picture  painted  en  grisaille. 


From  the  artistic  point  of  view  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the 
majority  of  productions  of  the  Berlin  factory,  but  nowhere  in 
the  world  has  greater  attention  been  paid  to  the  technical  and 
scientific  problems  of  porcelain  manufacture,  and  this  establish- 
ment has  rendered  the  greatest  service  in  the  development  of  the 
important  chemical  and  electrical  industries  of  Germany  by  the 
splendid  appliances  it  has  invented  for  scientific  use. 

Since  1870  the  works,  removed  to  Charlottenburg,  have  been 
conducted  with  very  great  enterprise.  It  was  here  that  Seger 
perfected  his  soft  porcelain  based  on  the  glazes  and  bodies  of  the 
best  Japanese  porcelains,  and  here  also  he  developed  the  manu- 
facture of  copper-red  glazes  in  imitation  of  the  old  sang-4e-b**f 
nndftambi  glazes  of  the  Chinese,  at  the  same  time  establishing 
some  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  their  production.  At 
Berlin,  too,  all  the  modern  methods  of  decoration,  whether  in 
coloured  glazes,  raised  enamels,  pdie  sur  pdle,  the  elaborate 
paintings  of  flowers,  birds  or  figures,  or  the  use  of  crystalline 
glazes,  have  been  followed  with  great  success;  but  the  factory 
has  never  yet  given  any  special  impetus  or  new  direction  to  the 
decorative  side  of  porcelain. 

Vienna. — Few  European  factories  were  so  little  affected  by  the 
general  trend  of  affairs  as  the  royal  factory  at  Vienna.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  elaborate  paintings  and  rich  gilding 
which  became  the  distinguishing  feature  of  its  wares  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  and  this  style,  once  perfected,  seems  to 
have  been  continued  with  little  change.  It  has  been  stated  by 
a  renowned  German  authority,  that  the  Viennese  porcelain  was 
at  its  best  between  1785  and  181 5.  During  this  period  the  plan 
of  painting  copies  of  pictures  on  porcelain  was  developed  to  its 
utmost,  and  this,  in  combination  with  the  richest  gilding,  marks 
the  apotheosis  of  Viennese  porcelain.  The  factory  came  to  an  end 
in  1864,  but  collectors  should  be  warned  that  a  flood  of  cheap 
porcelains,  decorated  in  modern  Viennese  workshops,  and  there- 
fore styled  "  Viennese  porcelain,"  has  during  the  last  twenty  years 
overwhelmed  the  English  and  American  markets. 

Sevres. — The  important  part  played  by  the  Royal  French 
manufactory  at  Sevres  has  already  been  sketched.  During  the 
troublous  years  of  the  French  Revolution  the  works  practically 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  under  the  Directory  it  was  a  question 
whether  this  manufactory,  along  with  certain  other  state  estab- 
lishments in  France,  should  be  closed.  Napoleon,  however, 
decided  that  for  the  glory  of  France  and  as  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing its  porcelain  industry,  seriously  threatened  by  the  English 
potters,  the  establishment  at  Sevres  should  be  conducted  as  a 
national  factory.  By  a  splendid  coincidence  Alexander  Brong- 
niart,  a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  a  noted  scientist,  was 
appointed  director,  and  retained  that  post  under  the  successive 
governments  of  France  until  his  death  in  1847.  In  the  hands  of 
Brongniart  the  establishment  at  Sevres  became  at  once  a  school 
of  research  and  a  centre  of  practical  accomplishment— the 
influence  of  which  was  felt  throughout  Europe.  Its  products 
were  obviously  inspired  by  the  demands  of  successive  French 
monarchs  and  their  courts.  It  ministered  to  the  grandiose 
ideas  of  Napoleon,  who  demanded  pieces  that  were  to  speak  of 
his  victories,  and  after  every  campaign  a  fresh  table  service  or 
new  suite  of  vases  was  produced  to  commemorate  the  emperor's 
successes.  The  most  striking  piece  of  this  kind  was  the  vase 
"made  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Louise  in  1810.  It  was  designed  by  Isabey  and  was  modelled  with 
figures  in  bas-relief.  The  principal  group  contains  not  less  than 
1x5  such  figures,  while  the  subsidiary  group,  representing  the 
acclaiming  populace,  contains  between  2000  and  3000  figures. 
This  vase  was  three  years  in  making,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
something  Kke  £1250.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  a  solitary 
example  of  the  productions  of  Sevres,  for  under  every  successive 
government  of  the  19th  century  the  factory  has  been  called  to 
produce  enormous  vases  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  rooms 
or  corridors  of  every  palace  and  museum  in  France,  and  while 
these  pieces  represent  wonderful  technical  skill,  both  in  their 
manufacture  and  the  decorations  with  which  they  are  covered, 
very  few  of  them  possess  either  spontaneity  or  charm.  They 
are  correct,  frigid,  cold,  and  compare  most  unfavourably  from 
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the  artistic  point  of  view  will*  the  masterpieces  of  oriental 
pottery. 

Everything  was  carried  out  on  the  grand  scale,  and  once  again 
the  influence  of  Sevres  became,  paramount  in  Europe,  and  its 
styles  of  painting  and  decoration  were  eagerly  followed  from  1830 
to  1870  by  all  those  European  potters  who  were  attempting  to 
make  anything  beyond  useful  domestic  wares.  As  an  instance  of 
its  aims  in  the  period  between  1830  and  1850,  large  sums  were 
spent  in  the  production  of  great  slabs  of  porcelain  many  feet  in 
area,  on  which  were  painted  copies  of  some  of  the  famous  portraits 
and  other  pictorial  masterpieces  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  A 
number  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Sevres,  and  must 
always  excite  admiration  and  even  wonder  at  their  technical 
accomplishment. 

The  most  noticeable  invention  of  Sevres  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  19th  century  was  the  pdU  sur  pdte  decoration  in  which 
porcelain  clays  of  various  colours  are  used  as  the  artist's  medium. 
The  idea  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  an  old  Chinese  vase 
by  Robert,  the  chief  painter,  and  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  some  small  cups  decorated  in  this  method,  by 
Gely,  were  first  shown.  The  most  successful  work  in  this  style 
was,  however,  that  produced  by  M.  Solon,  who  worked  at  Sevres 
until  1870.  In  that  year  he  came  to  England  and  was  employed 
at  Min  ton's,  where  for  about  thirty-five  years  he  continued  this 
method  of  work,  one  of  the  few  artistic  and  beautiful  styles  of 
pottery  decoration  of  the  19th  century.  As  practised  by  M. 
Solon  the  pdte  sur  pdte  decoration  took  the  form  of  paintings 
of  figure  subjects  or  dainty  ornamental  designs  in  white  slip  on 
a  coloured  porcelain  ground  of  green,  blue,  dark-grey  or  black* 
On  such  grounds  a  thin  wash  of  the  slip  gives  a  translucent  film, 
$0  that  by  washing  on  or  building  up  successive  layers  of  slip, 
sharpening  the  drawing  with  modelling  tools,  or  softening  or 
rounding  the  figure  with  a  wet  brush,  the  most  delicate  grada- 
tions of  tint  can  be  obtained,  from  the  brilliant  white  of  the  slip 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  ground.  This  method  was  rapidly 
adopted  by  all  the  principal  European  factories,  though  nowhere 
was  it  carried  to  such  perfection  as  at  Sevres  and  at  Minton's. 
M.  Taxile  Doat  has  executed  many  extraordinary  pieces  in  this 
style  of  decoration  at  Sevres,  and  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a  large  vase  of  his,  presented  by  the  French  government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  One  great  feature  of  French 
porcelain  manufacture  during  the  19th  century  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  at  Limoges  and  the  neighbouring  district 
of  central  France.  Limoges  was  a  small  centre  of  porcelain 
production  in  the  period  between  1780  and  1850,  but  after  the 
hitter  date  it  rapidly  developed  into  a  pottery  centre  second  only 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  Potteries  district  in  England.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  mention  this  fact,  because,  for  the  most 
part,  the  activities  of  Limoges  have  been  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pottery  commercially,  rather  than  pottery  as  an  art. 

The  Franco-German  War  proved  a  disaster  for  Sevres,  and  all 
work  came  to  a  standstill  for  a  time.  The  existing  manufactory, 
which  was  almost  completed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was 
opened  by  Marshal  MacMahon  in  1876,  but  for  many  years  the 
work  was  continued  under  great  discouragement.  Between  1 879 
and  1889  attention  was  paid  to  the  study  and  imitation  of  old 
Chinese  methods,  and  this  resulted  in  the  reproduction  of  many 
of  those  Chinese  glazes  which  had  hitherto  been  the  despair  of 
European  potters. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  the  display  made  by  Sevres 
was  perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  ceramics  gathered  there.  The  collection  included  many 
varieties  of  porcelain,  both  hard  and  soft  paste,  decorated  in  all 
the  current  styles  of  the  period;  under-glase  painting,  on-gjaze 
painting,  flambe  glazes  and  crystalline  glazes,  but  most  beautiful 
of  all  were  the  magnificent  groups  of  "  biscuit "  figures  designed 
as  table  garnitures  by  some  of  the  best  French  sculptors  of  the 
time. 

English  Progress!— -The  demand  for  elaborate  specimens  of 
painted  porcelain  was  at  its  height  throughout  Europe  between 
1851  and  1880,  and  this  demand  was  undoubtedly  fostered  by 
the  series  of  international  exhibitions  held  during  that  period, 


when  every  European  pottery  works  of  note  produced  large  and 
costly  specimens  of  porcelain  or  earthenware,  smothered  with 
painting  and  gilding.  Every  famous  manufactory  produced 
something  beyond  the  ordinary,  but  undoubtedly  the  first  of 
European  factories  during  this  period  was  that  of  Messrs  Minton 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent.  M.  Leon  Arnoux,  a  descendant  of  the 
Arnoux's  of  Apt,  an  old  family  of  French  potters,  was  at  this 
time  the  technical  and  artistic  director  of  Messrs  Minton's 
works,  and  he  was  the  only  pottery  director  during  the  19th 
century  who  could  in  any  sense  be  compared  with  M.  Brongniart 
of  Sevres.  M.  Arnoux  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  artistic 
with  technical  skill,  and  under  his  management  the  works  of 
Messrs  Minton  became  the  greatest  centre  of  ceramic  art  in 
Europe.  Skilful  modellers,  like  Jeannest,  Carriere-Bcileuse, 
and  Protat,  and  pottery  painters  such  as  A.  Boullemier,  Moussill, 
E.  Lessore  and  L.  Solon  were  engaged  at  this  factory  and  pro- 
duced many  of  the  most  characteristic  European  decorations  of 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

To  this  period,  too,  we  must  refer  another  English  invention, 
that  of  a  special  porcelain  known  as  "  Parian."  This  in  its 
finest  expression  was  a  "biscuit"  porcelain  used  for  the  production 
of  statuettes  and  groups  rivalling  the  finest  1 8th  century  "  biscuit " 
figures  of  Sevres  and  Derby.  It  seems  probable  that  this  Parian 
was  first  made  at  the  works  of  Copeland  and  Qarratt,  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent;  but  it  was  immediately  adopted  at  Minton's, 
Wedgwood's,  and  at  Worcester;  and  each  of  these  firms  used  it 
in  a  distinctive  way.  Glazed  Parian -was  also  manufactured  at 
the  Belleek  Porcelain  Works  in  Ireland  (the  only  Irish  porcelain 
works  of  any  note),  and  later  its  manufacture  was  developed  by 
the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Company,  Moore  Brothers  of 
Longton,  and  other  English  manufacturers  until  it  became  an 
important  branch  of  the  English  porcelain  made  in  the  period 
under  review. 

Japanese  Influence. — At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  the  great 
collection  of  the  applied  arts  of  Japan  took  Europe  by  storm, 
and  there  was  an  immediate  outbreak  of  adaptations  of  Japanese 
art  in  Europe  once  more;  not  as  in  the  18th  century,  when  the 
old  Japanese  patterns  were  copied  or  frankly  imitated,  but  a 
European-Japanese  style  arose,  based  on  the  methods  and  ideas 
of  the  great  Japanese  painters  and  draughtsmen,  the  workers  in 
metal,  in  iron,  in  lacquer  and  in  silk.  In  England  the  Worcester 
Royal  Porcelain  Company  produced  a  series  of  elaborate  and 
skilful  pieces  inspired  from  this  source,  which  for  perfect  and 
minute  execution  must  be  ranked  before  all  other  European 
works  of  their  kind. 

The  most  admirable  result  of  this  revived  interest  in  Japanese 
art  was,  however,  developed  at  the  Royal  Copenhagen  works, 
the  productions  of  which  are  not  only  famous  all  over  the  world, 
but  have  set  a  new  style  in  porcelain  decoration  which  is  being 
followed  at  most  of  the  continental  factories.  By  the  use  of  the 
pure  Swedish  felspar  and  quartz  and  the  finest  china  clays  from 
Germany  or  Cornwall  a  material  of  excellent  quality  is  prepared, 
and  on  this  naturalistic  paintings  of  birds,  fishes,  animals  and 
water  or  northern  landscapes  and  figure  subjects  are  painted  in 
delicate undcr-glaze  blues, greys andgreens.  The  Royal  Copen- 
hagen works  has  also  produced  a  profusion  of  skilfully  modelled 
animals,  birds  and  fishes,  either  in  pure  white,  or  delicately 
tinted  after  nature,  with  the  same  undcr-glaze  colours. 

Not  only  have  Berlin,  Sevres  and  other  European  factories 
adopted  the  modern  Copenhagen  style  of  decoration,  but  the 
Japanese  are  now  imitating  these  skilful  productions  which  were 
originally  inspired  by  their  own  early  work. 

Stonewares, — Mention  must  be  made  of  the  revival  of  the 
manufacture  of  artistic  stonewares  by  Doultons  of  Lambeth,  and 
Villeroy  and  Boch,  the  great  German  potters.  Doultons,  besides 
reviving  the  older  forms  of  English  stoneware,  made  some 
entirely  new  departures,  and  their  pieces  with  designs  etched  in 
the  clay  are  admirable  examples  of  the  right  use  of  a  refractory 
material  Villeroy  and  Boch  reproduced  the  old  Rhenish  stone- 
wares, and  many  interesting  new  departures  in  addition,  but 
mostly  in  German  forms  that  have  not  commended  the 
to  other  nations. 
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Artistic  Results. — While  the  great  potteries  of  Europe  have  been 
employed  in  improving  their  methods  of  manufacture  and  in 
consolidating  their  knowledge  on  the  technical  and  scientific 
side,  so  that  they  are  able  to  produce  pottery  more  perfect 
in  shape,  with  a  higher  degree  of  finish  and  greater  certainty  of 
result  than  was  ever  known  before,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
artistic  results  have  been  commensurate  with  the  labour  ex- 
pended. Fortunately,  however,  the  success  of  these  important 
industrial  concerns  in  stereotyping  modern  production  has  incited 
a  considerable  number  of  clever  men,  either  potters  or  artists, 
to  become  Artist-potters  and  producers  of  individual  wares, 
often  recalling  the  works  of  the  great  schools  of  bygone  centuries. 
This  movement,  which  to-day  has  its  exponents  in  every  European 
country  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  originated  in 
France  between  1840  and  1850,  when  the  formation  of  the  earliest 
ceramic  museums  and  the  new-born  interest  in  the  old  French 
faience  led  to  various  attempts  at  pottery-making  by  the  old 
methods  of  handwork  and  rule  of  thumb.  Avisseau  of  Tours 
(1845),  Pull  of  Paris  (1855),  and  Barbizet  (1850)  began  to  make 
pieces  in  the  style  of  Palissy,  and  Ulysse  of  Blois  (1863)  revived 
painted  faience  in  imitation  of  that  of  Nevers.  Slowly  a  demand 
for  painted  pottery  was  created  among  collectors  and  amateurs, 
and  in  France  and  other  countries  artists  began  to  dabble  in  the 
painting  of  pottery.  In  some  cases  the  artist  retained  his  free- 
dom, painting  pieces  obtained  from  some  pottery  manufacturer, 
which  he  sold  on  his  own  account  after  they  had  been  decorated 
and  fired;  or  he  became  attached  to  a  particular  factory  and  his 
productions  were  sold  by  the  potter;  or  the  artist  became  an 
amateur  potter,  and  either  worked  alone  or  encouraged  other 
artists  to  co-operate  with  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  prominent 
men  in  each  class,  whose  works  were  not  only  esteemed  in  their 
own  day,  but  are  also  likely  to  be  regarded  always  as  among 
the  distinguished  productions  of  the  19th  century*  Emile 
Lessore  and  Chapelet  were  both  painters  who  were  attracted  by 
the  technique  of  the  potter.  For  some  time  they  bought  speci- 
mens of  pottery  from  a  small  manufacturer  named  Laurin  at 
Bourg-la-Reine,  and  after  a  time  they  definitely  forsook  pictorial 
art  for  that  of  the  potter.  Lessore  painted  in  underglazc  colours 
in  a  delicate  sketchy  style  figure-subjects,  mostly  adapted  from 
old  engravings.  He  worked  for  a  short  time  at  Sevres,  and  then, 
like  so  many  other  French  pottery  artists  of  this  period,  he 
Came  to  Minton's  in  England,  and  finally  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  the  old  firm  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons  which 
continued  almostto  his  death  (1860-1876).  On  their  fine  cream- 
coloured  earthenware  he  sketched  many  thousands  of  fanciful 
designs  which  had  a  great  vogue  in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  of 
the  last  century.  Chapelet  pursued  a  very  different  course.  His 
first  innovation  was  a  method  known  as  "  Barbotine  "  or  slip- 
painting,  in  which  coloured  clays  were  used  "  impasto,"  often  in 
considerable  thickness,  so  that  after  the  work  had  been  fired  and 
glazed  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  an  oil  painting.  For  a  few 
years  this  style  of  decoration  became  the  rage  all  over  Europe, 
but  it  fell  into  contempt  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  found  favour, 
and  is  now  only  used  for  the  decoration  of  common  wares. 
Ultimately,  Chapelet  gave  up  painting  and  applied  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  technical  novelties.  He  was  apparently  the  first 
European  potter  to  produce  flambl  glazes  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chinese,  and  a  fine  collection  of  these  productions  of  his  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Sevres. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  French  innovators  was,  however, 
Theodore  Deck,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  working  potter  and 
was  led  to  forsake  the  management  of  an  ordinary  tile  and  pottery 
business  in  Paris  to  experiment  on  his  own  account.  He  started 
a  little  workshop  in  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse  in  Paris  and 
rapidly  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  young  painters  all  eager 
to  experiment  in  the  magnificent  colours  which  Deck  with  his 
passionate  love  of  Persian  and  other  oriental  pottery  could  place 
at  their  disposal.  Within  a  few  years  this  ven  ture  was  so  success- 
ful that  Deck  was  known  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  a  great 
potter,  and  his  original  creations,  painted  by  men  like  Ranvier, 
Collin,  Ehrmann,  Anker  and  other  artists,  were  readily  purchased 


by  the  lovers  of  ceramic  art  in  ev^ry  country.  The  crown  of 
his  career  came  in  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
National  Manufactory  at  SSvres,  for  he  was  the  only  practical 
potter  who  had  ever  occupied  that  position;  but  he  died  in  1800 
before  he  had  been  able  to  impress  his  personality  on  the  work  of 
Sevres. 

The  same  movement  that  was  active  in  France  found  its  ex- 
ponents in  other  countries  as  well.  In  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  a  revival 
of  Italian  majolica  and  of  lustre  decoration.  Prominent  in  this 
direction  were  the  productions  of  Cantegalli  of  Florence  and  of 
the  Massicrs  of  Golfe-Juan  near  Cannes;  while  in  England 
William  de  Morgan  created  an  artistic  sensation  by  his  tiles 
and  vases  decorated  with  lustres,  or  with  painted  colours  recalling 
those  of  the  Persian  and  Syrian  potters  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
departure  in  England  was,  however,  followed  up  by  many 
manufacturers  who  were  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
pottery  colour,  and  Mr  Bernard  Moore,  of  Longton,  Maw  & 
Company  of  Jackfield,  and  Minton's  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  pro- 
duced much  excellent  work,  in  tiles  and  vases  inspired  from  the 
same  oriental  sources. 

Meantime,  in  America  there  had  been  growing  up  a  manufacture 
of  pottery  after  the  approved  methods,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
East  Liverpool,  Zancsvillc  and  Cincinnati  (Ohio).  To  all  these 
centres  English  workmen  had  been  attracted,  and  earthenware 
after  the  current  English  styles  was  manufactured;  but,  as 
was  the  case  in  Europe,  individual  efforts  were  made  to  produce 
artistic  pottery.  The  first  and  best  known  of  these  artistic  de- 
partures was  that  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery  at  Cincinnati,  and 
again  it  was  an  amateur,  Mrs  Bellamy  Storer,  who  founded  an 
enterprise  which  has  since  produced  some  very  original  work. 
From  1880  to  1889  the  work  was  mainly  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  this  lady,  but  since  that  date  the  enterprise  has  been 
self-supporting,  and  the  Rookwood  pottery  has  become  known 
throughout  the  world. 

The  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  also  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  new  branches  of  pottery  manufacture  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses— and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  much  of  the  improved 
sanitation  of  modern  dwellings  and  towns  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  special  appliances  invented  by  potters  for  these 
purposes.  In  this  direction  the  English  potters  undoubtedly 
led  the  way,  and  not  only  have  their  methods  been  imitated 
abroad,  but  English  manufacturers  have  also  established  large 
works  in  Germany,  France  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Varieties,  too,  of  hard-fired  pottery,  comprising  earthenwares, 
stonewares  and  porcelains,  have  been  invented  for  use  in  the 
chemical  and  electrical  industries.  But  these  belong  to  the  great 
modern  branch  of  pottery  manufacture,  not  to  pottery  art.  In 
the  same  way,  the  revived  attention  paid  to  the  various  forms  of 
pottery  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of  buildings  belongs  rather 
to  the  question  of  mural  decoration  than  of  pottery. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  we  find  England  and 
Germany  the  leading  pottery  manufacturing  countries;  Germany 
excelling  in  the  amount  of  its  output,  and  England  in  the  fineness 
and  finish  of  its  productions.  France,  in  addition  to  the  National 
Manufactory  at  Sevres,  as  much  as  ever  divorced  from  commerce, 
.has  its  porcelain  industry  at  Limoges  and  large  manufactories 
of  tiles  and  earthenware  in  many  departments;  while  there  are 
also  a  number  of  artist  potters  like  Lachenal.  Dalpayrat,  Dela- 
herche  and  Taxilc  Doat  who  make  purely  artistic  pottery  in 
hard-fired  stonewares  (grte)  and  porcelain,  while  the  production 
of  decorative  stonewares  for  building  purposes  has  been  developed 
by  such  firms  as  Bigot,  Boulanger  and  E.  M tiller.  A  great 
development  has  also  taken  place  in  the  production  of  decorative 
pottery  and  tiles  in  Holland.  The  famous  Delft  woTks.  besides 
producing  quantities  of  painted  blue  and  white  earthenware 
(made  in  the  English  apd  not  in  the  old  Dutch  fashion),  has 
been  experimenting  largely  in  the  development  of  crystalline 
and  opalescent  glazes  and  in  lustres,  while  the  Rozenburg  factory 
at  the  Hague  and  a  factory  at.Puramerende,  near  Amsterdam, 
have  made  some  distinctive  but  rather  bizarre  painted  pottcryand 
porcelain     The  success  of  the  Royal  Copenhagen  factory  has 
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ali-tady  been  mentioned,  and  this  success  led  to  the  foundation  of 
Bing  &  Crondhal  of  Copenhagen,  who  largely  follow  the  styles 
ol  decoration  initiated  at  tie  Royal  works.  In  Sweden  there 
■re  two  important  factories  at  Rorstrand  and  Gustafsberg. 
Under  the  accomplished  director  ol  the  Rorstrand  factory,  Mr 

fully  manufactured,  including  hard-paste  porcelain,  English 
bone  china,  earthenware,  majolica  and  stoves.  Italy,  Spain  and 
Belgium  have  also  important  modern  pottery  works. 

In  the  United  State*  of  America  there  are  large  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  bone  china  and  tiles,  all 
after  the  English  fashion,  while  in  addition  there  are  a  number 
of  experimental  kilns  at  work  producing  artistic  pottery.  The 
Rookwood  factory  has  already  bora  mentioned,  but  the  ware) 
produced  at  the  Grueby  factory  and  by  Mrs  Robineau  and  T. 
Brouwer  are  also  worthy  of  note.     (See  "  Report  on  American 


CERARGYRITE,  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  silver  chloride; 
an  important  ore  ol  silver.  The  name  ceraigyrite  isa  Greek  form 
(from  lioni,  horn,  and  i/rye/at,  silver)  ol  the  older  name 
hornsilvcr,  which  was  used  by  K.  Gesner  as  far  back  at  1565. 
The  chloro-bromide  and  bromide  of  silver  were  also  Included 
under  this  term  until  they  were  distinguished  chemically  in 
1S41  and  1S41,  and  described  under  the  names  etnbolite  and 
bromargyrite  (or  bromyrite)  respectively;  the  chloride  then 
came  to  be  distinguished  as  cblorargyrite,  though  the  name 
cerargyrite  is  often  now  applied  to  this  alone.  Chkro-bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  has  also  been  recognized  as  a  mineral  and  called 
iodembolite.  All  these  are  strikingly  alike  in  appearance  and 
general  characters,  differing  essentially  only  in  chemical  com  posi- 
tion, and  it  would  seem  better  to  reserve  the  name  cerargyrite 
for  the  whole  group,  using  the  names  chlorargyrlte  (AgCl), 
embolite  (Ag(CI,  Bl»,  bromargyrite  (AgBr)  and  iodembolite 
(Ag(Cl,  Br,  I))  for  the  different  isomorphous  members  of  the 
group.  They  are  cubic  in  crystallization,  with  the  cube  and  the 
octahedron  as  prominent  forms,  but  crystals  are  small  and 
usually  indistinct;  there  is  no  cleavage.  They  are  soft  (H-Jil 
and  scctile  to  a  high  degree,  being  readily  cut  with  a  knife 
like  born.    With  their  resinous  to  adamantine  lustre  and  their 

hence  the  name  bomsilver.  The  colour  varies  somewhat  with  the 
chemical  composition,  being  grey  or  colourless  in  chlorargyrite, 
greenish-grey  in  embolite  and  bromargyrite,  and  greenish-yellow 
10  orange-yellow  in  iodembolite.  On  exposure  to  light  the 
colour  quickly  darkens.  The  specific  gravity  also  varies  with  the 
composition:  for  tbe  pure  chloride  it  is  5-55,  and  the  highest 
recorded  lor  an  iodembolite  is  6-3. 

The  hornsilvers  all  occur  under  similar  conditions  and  are  often 
associated  together;  they  are  found  in  metalliferous  veins  witt 
native  silver  and  ores  of  silver,  and  are  usually  confined  to  thi 
upper  oxidised  parts  of  the  lodes.  They  are  important  ores  ol 
silver  (the  pure  chloride  contains  jj-3%  of  silver),  and  have  been 
extensively  mined  at  several  places  In  Chile,  also  in  Meiico,  1  ' 
at  Broken  Hill  in  New  South  Wales.  The  chloride,  and  chk 
bromide  have  been  found  in  several  Cornish  mines,  but  ne 
in  very  large  amounts,  &..  J.  S. 

CERBERUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  dug  who  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  lower  world.  He  allowed  all  to  enter,  but 
seised  those  who  attempted  to  escape.  According  to  Hcsiod 
(Tkaif.  311),  he  was  a  hi ty-hcaded  monster  with  a  fearful  bark, 
the  offspring   of  Typhon  and   Echidna.     He  was  variously 


or  (usually)  three  heads,  often  with 
he  tail  of  a  snake  or  with  snakes  growing  from  his  head  or  twined 
wind  his  body.  One  ol  the  tasks  imposed  upon  Heracles  was  to 
etch  Cerberus  from  below  to  the  upper  world,  a  favourite  subject. 
if  andent  vase-paintings. 

CRRDIC  (d.  534),  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  is 
■escribed  aa  an  esJdormnn  who  in  49  j  landed  with  his  son  Cynric 
n  Hampshire,  where  he  was  attacked  at  once  by  the  Britons. 
Nothing  more  is  beard  of  him  until  joS,  when  he  defeated  the 
"  itons  with  great  slaughter.     Strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals 

Saxons,  he  gained  another  victory  in  319  at  Cerliccsford,  a 
.  ol  which  has  been  identified  with  the  modern  Charfdrd,  and  in 
this  year  took  the  title  of  king.  Turning  westward,  Cerdic  appears 
to  have  bran  defeated  by  the  Britons  in  510  at  Badbury  or  Mount 
Badon,  in  Dorset,  and  in  597  yet  another  right  with  the  Britons 
is  recorded.  His  but  work  was  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
probably  in  tbe  Interest  of  some  Jutish  allies.  All  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  except  Canute,  Hardicanule,  the  two  Harolds  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Cerdic 

See  .Wo-Senm  dironiclt,  edited  by  C.  Plummet  (Oxford,  189s- 

(Berlin.  1 698)  :'Nennius,  Hiitoria  Briiuinm,  edited hy  Th.  MommM 
Berlin,  1808);  Bede,  HiiUrint  tcdaicttiw  (mOx  /•.[fa™  KM  t.. 
ed.  C,  Rummer  (Oxford,  1806):  E.  Guest,  cVuiaai  CriiicM  (London, 
iSSj) ;  J.  R.  Green,  Tin  Afiuhng  a/  E*tlo*i  [London,  1 89 j). 

CEB00KIAH3,  a  Gnostic  sect,  founded  by  Cerdo,  a  Syrian, 
who  came  to  Rome  about  13;,  but  concerning  whose  history 
little  is  known.  They  held  that  there  are  two  first  causes— the 
perfectly  good  and  the  perfectly  evil.  The  latter  Is  also  the 
creator  of  the  world,  the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  the  good  deity;  he 
the  world  to  oppose  the  evil;  but  his  incarnation, 
and  therefore  his  sufferings,  were  a  mere  appearance.  Regarding 
the  body  as  the  work  of  the  evil  deity,  the  Cerdonians  formed  a 
moral  system  of  great  sc 


then 


of  flesh,  and  ad™ 


at  of  what  the  Fathers  narrate  of  Cerdo's  tenets  has  probably 
been  transferred  to  him  from  his  famous  pupil  Mardon,  like 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  except  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  and  of  Paul's  Epistles.  (She 
Mabcion,  and  Gnosticism.) 

CERRALU  (Ceriaus),  PETIUJUS  (itt  century  a.d.1,  Roman 
general,  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  He  is  first 
heard  of  during  the  reign  of  Nero  in  Britain,  where  he  was  com- 
pletely delated  (x.n.  61)  by  Boadicea.  Eight  years  later 
he  played  an  important  part  in  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
supporters  of  Vespasian.  In  70  he  put  down  the  revolt  of 
Civilis  (4.1.).  In  71,  as  governor  of  Britain,  where  he  had  as 
a  subordinate  the  famous  Agricola,  he  inflicted  severe  defeats 
upon  the  Brigades,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  of  Britain. 
Tacitus  saya  that  he  was  a  bold  soldier  rather  than  a  careful 
general,  and  preferred  to  stake  everything  on  the  issue  of  a 
single  engagement.  He  possessed  natural  eloquence  of  a  kind 
that  readily  appealed  to  his  soldiers.    His  loyalty  towards  his 

Tacitus.  Atuait,  xiv.  n.HulMiti,  hi.  S9, 7».  iv.  ?'■  7S.ao.vaij 

CERES,  an  old  Italian  goddess  ol  agriculture.  The  name 
probably  means  the  "creator"  or  "created,"  connected  with 
creicm  and  trait.  But  when  Greek  deities  were  introduced 
into  Rome  on  the  advice  of  the  Sibylline  books  (in  405  BC. 
on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  drought),  De meter,  the  Greek  goddess 
ol  seed  and  harvest,  whose  worship  was  already  comrnbn  in 
Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  usurped  the  place  of  Ceres  in  Rome, 
or  rather,  to  Ceres  were  added  the  religious  rites  which  the  Greeks) 
paid  to  Demeter,  and  the  mythological  incidents  which  originated 
with  her.  At  the  lame  time  the  cult  of  Dionysus  and  Persephone 
(sec  Ltbei  and  Libeb.)  was  introduced.  The  rites  of  Ceres  went 
Greek  in  language  and  form.  Her  priestesses  were  Italian  Greeks, 
and  her  temple  was  Creek  in  its  architecture  and  built  by  Greek 
artists.  She  was  worshipped  almost  exclusively  by  plebeians, 
and  her  temple  near  the  Circus  Maximus  was  under  the  care  of 
the  plebeian  atduca,  one  of  whose  duties  was  the  sriperinMnderjj* 
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known.    Nitrates  of  cerium  have  been  described,  as  have  also  phos- 
phates, carbonates  and  a  carbide. 

Cerium  compounds  may  be  recognized  by  the  red  predoitate  of 
eerie  hydroxide,  which  is  formed  when  sodium  hypochlorite  is  added 
to  a  colourless  cerous  salt.  For  the  quantitative  determination  of 
the  metal,  the  salts  are  precipitated  by  caustic  potash,  the  precipitate 
washed,  dried  and  heated,  and  finally  weighed  as  the  dioxide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  cerium  has  been  determined  by  B.  Brauner 
(Cheat.  News,  1895,  bad.  283)  from  the  analysis  of  the  oxalate;  the 
values  obtained  varying  from  140*07  to  140-35. 

CERNU8CHI,  HENRI  (1821-1896),  Italian  politician  and 
economist,  was  born  of  wealthy  parents  at  Milan  in  1821,  and 
was  destined  for  the  legal  profession.  During  his  studies  he 
became  involved  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  He  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  insurrection  at  Milan  in  1848,  and  also 
at  Rome  in  1849,  where  he  had  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly. 
On  the  collapse  of  the  revolutionary  government  he  was  arrested 
(1850),  but  managed  to  escape  to  France,  where  he  engaged 
in  commerce  and  banking,  became  naturalized,  and  acquired 
a  large  fortune.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
Socialist  movement,  and  in  April  1870,  having  subscribed  a 
large  sum  to  the  funds  of  a  committee  formed  to  combat  the 
Napoleonic  plebiscite,  had  to  leave  the  country.  In  September 
the  formation  of  the  Third  Republic  enabled  him  to  return,  but  be 
scon  left  Paris  to  travel  in  the  East,  whence  be  returned  with  a 
fine  art  collection,  particularly  of  Japanese  objects.  Cerauschi 
is  best  known  for  his  publications  on  financial  questions,  more* 
especially  bimetallism.  Of  the  latter  he  was  an  ardent  champion, 
and  the  word  itself  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  originated 
with  him — at  least  in  its  English  form  it  is  first  found  in  his 
Stiver  Vindicated  (1876).  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
mentioned:  liicanique  de  Veckange  (x86i);  Illusion  des  socUlis 
cooperatives  (1886);  Lc  BinUlallisme  en  Angleterre  (1879);  Le 
Grand  Prods  de  V  Union  laUne  (1884).  He  died  at  Mentone 
on  the  1 2  th  of  May  1896. 

CEROGRAPHY  (from  the  Gr.  lajpte,  wax,  and  yp6.4*wt  to 
write),  the  art  of  painting  in  wax.    (See  Encaustic  Paxntinc.) 

CERRO  DB  PASCO,  or  Pasco,  a  mining  town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Junin,  107  m.  (221  m.  by  rail,  via  Oroya) 
N.E.  of  Lima.  Pop.  (1007  est.)  10,000.  It  is  situated  on  the 
plateau  of  Bombon,  14,380  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  silver-mining  districts  of  Peru. 
There  were  342  silver  mines  in  this  district  in  1800,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  the  average  annual  output  since  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  in  1630  was  estimated  at  1, 600,000  oz. 
A  decline  in  the  silver  production  having  set  m,  the  American 
company  which  had  become  owners  of  three-fourths  of  the 
mining  properties  in  the  district  turned  its  attention*  to  the 
extensive  copper  deposits  there,  built  a  railway  to  Oroya  83  m. 
distant,  another,  25  m.  long,  to  the  coal-fields  of  Gollarisquisga, 
north  of  Pasco,  and  then  erected  large  smelting  works  (in  which 
2500  men  were  regularly  employed  in  1007)  8  m.out  of  town  and 
4  m.  from  limestone  beds.  The  railway  to  Oroya  was  completed 
m  1903,  the  coal  mine,  branch  and  smelter  later  on,  and  in  1007 
the  copper  output  was  20,152,000  lb.  The  town  of  Pasco  is 
badly  built  and  unattractive,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  mining 
labourers  and  their  families.  Its  population  is  increased  50%  in 
times  of  great  mining  activity.  The  name  Cerro  de  Pasco  is 
that  of  a  "  knot "  of  mountains,  uniting  the  two  great  ranges 
of  the  Andes  at  this  point. 

CERTALDO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Florence,  35  m.  S.S.W.  by  rail  and  18  m.  direct  from  the  town 
of  Florence.  Pop.  (1001)  town,  4552;  commune,  9x20.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  family  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  who  died  and  was 
buried  here  in  1375.  His  house  (of  red  brick,  like  the  other  old 
houses  of  the  town)  was  restored  in  1823  and  fitted  up  with  old 
furniture.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  principal  square  in 
1875.  The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  or  Vicariate,  the  residence  of  the 
Florentine  governors,  recently  restored  to  its  original  condition, 
has  a  picturesque  facade  and  court  adorned  with  coats  of  arms, 
and  in  the  interior  are  various  frescoes  dating  from  the  13th  to 
the  x6th  century.  The  town  as  a  whole  is  ptcturesqae,  and  lies 
on  a  hill  426  ft.  above  sear-level. 

See  R.  Pantini.  5.  OgUgnano  9  CertaUa  (Bergamo,  1904),^  tot  seq. 


CERUSSITE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  lead  carbonate  (PbCOi),' 
and  an  important  ore  of  lead.  The  name  (sometimes  erroneously 
spelt  cerusitc)  is  from  the  Lat.  cerussa, "  white  lead."  "  Cerussa 
nativa  "  was  mentioned  by  K.  Gesner  in  1565,  and  in  .1832 
F.  S.  Beudant  applied  the  name  ceruse  to  the  mineral,  whilst  the 
present  form,  cerussite,  is  due  to  W.  Haidinger  (1845).  Popular 
names  in  early  use  were  lead-spar  and  white-lead-ore. 

Cerussite  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system  and  is 
isomorphous  with  aragonite.  Like  aragonite  it  is  very  fre- 
quently twinned,  the  compound  crystals  being 
pseudo-hexagonal  in  form.  Three  crystals  are 
usually  twinned  together  on  two  faces  of  the  prism 
m  ( 1 10) ,  producing  six-rayed  stellate  groups  (figs,  x 
and  2)  with  the  individual  crystals  intercrossing 
at  angles  of  nearly  6o°.  Twinning  on  the  faces  of 
the  prism  r.{i3o},  the  angles  of  which  are  also 
nearly  6o°,  produces  a  similar  kind  of  grouping, 
but  is  much  less  common.  Crystals  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  they  usually  have  very  bright 
and  smooth  faces.  The  mineral  also  occurs  in 
compact  granular  manses,  and  sometimes  in 
fibrous  forms.  It  is  usually  colourless  or  white, 
sometimes  grey  or  greenish  in  tint;  it  varies 
from  transparent  to  translucent,  and  has  an 
adamantine  lustre.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  has  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  Hardness  3-3);  sp.  gr.  65.  A  variety  containing 
7%  of  zinc  carbonate,  replacing  lead  carbonate,  is  known  av 
iglcsiasite,  from  Iglcsias  in  Sardinia,  where  it  is  found. 

The  mineral  may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  characteristic 
twinning,  in  conjunction  with  the  adamantine  lustre  and  high 
specific  gravity.  It  dissolves,  with  effervescence  in  dilute  nitric 
add.    Before  the  blow- 
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pipe  it  fuses  very  readily, 

and  gives  reactions  for 

lead.    Cerussite  occurs 

in  metalliferous  veins  in 

association  with  galena, 

and  has  been  formed  by 

the  action  of  carbonated 

waters  on  the  galena:  it 

is  therefore  found  in  the 

upper  parts  of  the  lodes  Fig.  2. 

together  with  other  secondary  minerals,  such  as  limonite.    Finely 

crystallized  specimens  have  been  obtained  from  the  Friedrichs- 

scgen  mine  near  Ems  in  Nassau,  Johanngcorgenstadt  in  Saxony, 

Mies  in  Bohemia,  Phenixville  in  Pennsylvania,  Broken  Hill  in 

New  South  Wales,  and  several  other  localities.     Delicate  acicular 

crystals  of  considerable  length  were  found  long  ago  in  the  Pentire 

Glaze  mine  near  St  Minver  in  Cornwall.    It  is  often  found 

in  considerable  quantities,  and  contains  as  much  as  77}%  of 

lead.  (L.  J.  a) 

CERUTTI,  GIUSEPPE  ANTONIO  OIACHIMO  (1 738-1 793). 
French  author  and  politician,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the  13th  of 
June  x  738.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  became  professor 
at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Lyons.  In  1762,  in  reply  to  the  attacks 
on  his  order,  he  published  an  Apologie  ginirale  de  I'iustitul  el  de 
la  doctrine  des  Jcsuites,  which  won  him  much  fame  and  some 
exalted  patronage;  notably  that  of  the  ex-king  Stanislaus  of 
Poland  and  of  his  grandson  the  dauphin.  During  the  agitations 
that  preceded  the  Revolution  Cerutti  took  the  popular  side,  and 
in  1788  published  a  pamphlet,  Mimoire  pour  le  peuple  franc,ais9 
in  which  in  a  clear  and  trenchant  style  he  advocated  the  daims 
Qf  the  tiers  Hal.  In  May  1789  he  presided  over  the  electors  of 
Paris,  by  whom  in  January  1791  he  was  chosen  member  of  tho 
admin  is!  ration  of  the  department  and  afterwards  deputy  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  was  a  friend  of  Mirabeau,  whose 
policy  he  supported  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  pronounced. 
He  himself  died  on  the  3rd  of  February  1792.  Of  Cerutti's 
literary  enterprises  the  most  interesting,  and  probably  the  most 
influential,  was  the  popular  newspaper  founded  by  him,  on  the 
30th  of  September  1790,  in  collaboration  with  Rabaut  Saint- 
Etienne  and  Philippe  Antoine  Grouvelle.    Its  character  and 
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objects  are  explained  by  its  title:     La  FeuiUe    mUageoise, 

adrmsee  thotpu  semaine  &  tons  Us  tillages  de  France  pour  let 

ittstnrirs  des  his,  des  itenements,  its  dtcomertes  qui  inUresstnt 

tout  ben  cUcyen,  &c  It  was  continued  by  Grouvelle  after  Cerutti's 

death,  the  last  number  appearing  on  the  tnd  of  August  1795. 

CernttTs  works  were  published  in  1793  in  $  volumes.  On  the 
Mbnoire  pour  U  pemple  francois,  see  F.  A.  Auhrd  in  La  RhohUion 
fratcfliss,  torn.  xv.  (1688). 

CERVAHTE9  SAAVflDHA,  MIGUEL  DB  (1547-1616),  Spanish 
novelist,  playwright  and  poet,  was  born  at  Alcali  de  Henares 
in  1547.  ■  The  attempts  of  biographers  to  provide  him  with  an 
illustrious  genealogy  are  unsuccessful.  The  family  history  begins 
with  the  author's  grandfather,  Juan  de  Cervantes  (b.  1400),  a 
lawyer  who  at  one  time  (1545-6)  administered  the  estates  of 
the  duke  de  Osuna,  and  resided  later  at  Cordova,  where  he  died 
about  1555.  Cervantes'  father  was  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes,  an 
apothecary-surgeon,  who  married  Leonor  de  Cortinas  in  1540  or 
1 541.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  Andres  (b.  1543), 
Andrea  (b.  1544).  Luisa  (b.  1546),  Miguel,  Rodrigo  (b.  1550), 
Magdalena  (b.  1554)  and  Juan  (of  whom  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  mention  of  him  in  his  father's  will). 

The  exact  date  of  Cervantes*  birth  Is  not  recorded:  he  was 
baptised  on  the  oth  of  October  1547,. in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  la  Mayor  at  Alcali.  There  are  indications  that  Rodrigo 
de  Cervantes  resided  at  Valladolid  in  1554,  at  Madrid  in  1 561,  at 
Seville  in  1564-1565,  and  at  Madrid  from  1566  onwards.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  his  family  accompanied  him,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  either  at  Valladolid  or  at  Madrid  Cervantes  saw  the 
famous  actor-manager  and  dramatist,  Lope  de  Rueda,  of  whose 
performances  he  speaks  enthusiastically  in  the  preface  to  his 
plays.  In  1569  a  Madrid  schoolmaster,  Juan  Lopez  de  Hoyos, 
issued  a  work  commemorative  of  Philip  II. 's  third  wife,  Isabel 
de  Valois,  who  had  died  on  the  3rd  of  October  1568.  This 
volume,  entitled  Historic  y  relation  verdadera  de  la  enfermedad, 
feKcisimo  trdnsilo  y  sumptuosas  exequies  funebres  de  la  Serentsima 
Heyna  de  Espana  DoHa  Isabel  de  Valoys,  contains  six  contribu- 
tions by  Cervantes:  a  sonnet,  four  redimdillas,  and  an  elegy. 
Lopez  de  Hoyos  introduces  Cervantes  as  "our  dear  and  beloved 
pupil,"  and  the  elegy  is  dedicated  to.  Cardinal  Espmosa  "  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  school."  It  has  been  inferred  that  Cervantes 
was  educated  by  Lopez  de  Hoyos,  but  this  conclusion  is  untenable, 
for  Lopez  de  Hoyos*  school  was  not  opened  till  1567.  On  the 
13th  of  October  1568,  Giulio  Acquaviva  reached  Madrid  charged 
with  a  special  mission  to  Philip  II.;  he  left  for  Rome  on  the  and 
of  December,  and  Cervantes  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
him.  This  conjecture  is  based  solely  on  a  passage  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Galaka,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  having  been 
"camarero  to  Cardinal  Acquaviva  at  Rome."  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  think  that  Cervantes  met  Acquaviva  in  Madrid; 
the  probability  is  that  he  enlisted  as  a  supernumerary  towards 
the  end  of  1568,  that  he  served  in  Italy,  and  there  entered  the 
household  of  Acqnaviva,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate 
on  the  17th  of  May  1570.  There  exists  a  warrant  (dated 
September  15,  1569)  for  the  arrest  of  one  Miguel  dc  Cervantes, 
who  had  wounded  Antonio  de  Signra,  and  had  been  condemned 
in  absence  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  and  to  be  exiled  from 
the  capital  for  ten  years;  and  it  has  been  sought  to  identify 
the  offender  with  the  future  author  of  Don  Quixote.  No  evidence 
is  available.  All  that  is  known  with  certainty  is  that  Cervantes 
was  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  1569,  for  on  the  22nd  of  December 
of  that  year  the  fact  was  recorded  in  an  official  information  lodged 
by  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes  with  a  view  to  proving  bis  son's 
legitimacy  and  untainted  Christian  descent 

If  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  when  Cervantes  was  in 
Aequaviva's  service,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  say  when  he  left  it 
to  join  the  regular  army.  There  is  evidence,  more  or  less  satis- 
factory, that  his  enlistment  took  place  in  1570;  in  1571  he  was 
serving  as  a  private  in  the  company  commanded  by  Captain 
Diego  de  Urbina  which  formed  part  of  Miguel  dc  Moncada's 
famous  regiment,  and  on  the  16th  of  September  he  sailed  from 
Messina  on  board  the  "  Marquesa,"  which  formed  part  of  the 
armada  under  Don  John  of  Austria.    At  the  battle  of  Lepanto 


(October  7,  1571)  the  "  Marquesa  "  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
conflict.  As  the  fleet  came  into  action  Cervantes  lay  below,  ill 
with  fever;  but,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  his  comrades, 
he  vehemently  insisted. on  rising  to  take  his  share  in  the  fighting, 
and  was  posted  with  twelve  men  under  him  in  a  boat  by  the 
galley's  side.  He  received  three  gunshot  wounds,  two  in  the 
chest,  and  one  which  permanently  maimed  his  right  hand — "  for 
the  greater  glory  of  the  right,"  in  his  own  phrase.  On  the  30th 
of  October  the  fleet  returned  to  Messina,  where  Cervantes  went 
into  hospital,  and  during  Ins  convalescence  received  grants-in* 
aid  amounting  to  eighty-two  ducats.  On  the  29th  of  April  x 57s 
he  was  transferred  to  Captain  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon's  company 
in  Loot  de  FiguetWs  regiment;  he  shared  in  the  indecisive 
naval  engagement  off  Navarino  on  the  7th "of  October  1572,  in 
the  capture  of  Tunis  on  the  10th  of  October  1573,  and  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  relieve  the  Goletta  in  the  autumn  of 
1574.  The  rest  of  his  military  service  was  spent  in  garrison  at 
Palermo  and  Naples,  and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Don  John 
at  Naples  on  the  18th  of  June  1575,  Cervantes  was  granted  leave 
to  return  to  Spain;  he  received  a  recommendatory  letter  from 
Don  John  to  Philip  IL,  and  a  similar  testimonial  from  the  duke 
de  Sessa,  viceroy  of  Sicily.  Armed  with  these  credentials, 
Cervantes  embarked  on  the  "  Sol "  to  push  his  daim  for  pro- 
motion in  Spain. 

On  the  26th  of  September  1575,  near  Les  Trois  Maries  off  the 
coast  of  Marseilles,  the  "  Sol "  and  its  companion  ships  the 
"Mendoza"  and  the  "Higuera"  encountered  a  squadron  of 
Barbery  corsairs  under  Arnaut  Mami;  Cervantes,  his  brother 
Rodrigo  and  other  Spaniards  were  captured,  and  were  taken  as 
prisoners  to  Algiers.  Cervantes  became  the  slave  of  a  Greek 
renegade  named  Dali  Mami,  and,  as  the  letters  found  on  him 
\  were  taken  to  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  importance  m  a 
position  to  pay  a  high  ransom,  he  was  put  under  special  sur- 
veillance. With  undaunted  courage  and  persistence  he  organized 
plans  of  escape.  In  1576  he  induced  a  Moor  to  guide  him  and 
other  Christian  captives  to  Oran;  the  Moor  deserted  them  on  the 
road,  the  baffled  fugitives  returned  to  Algiers,  and  Cervantes 
;  was  treated  with  additional  severity.  In  the  spring  of  1577 
two  priests  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  arrived  in  Algiers  with  a  sum 
of  three  hundred  crowns  entrusted  to  them  by  Cervantes' 
parents;  the  amount  was  insufficient  to  free  him,  and  was 
spent  .in  ransoming  his  brother  Rodrigo.  Cervantes  made 
another  attempt  to  escape  in  September  1577,  but  was  betrayed 
by  the  renegade  whose  services  he  had  enlisted.  On  being 
brought  before  Hassan  Pasha,  the  viceroy  of  Algiers,  he  took 
the  blame  on  himself,  and  was  threatened  with  death;  struck, 
however,  by  the  heroic  bearing  of  the  prisoner,  Hassan  remitted 
the  sentence,  and  bought  Cervantes  from  Dali  Mami  for  five 
hundred  crowns.  In  1577  the  captive  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
secretary' of  state,  Mateo  Vazquez,  a  versified  letter  suggesting 
that  an  expedition  should  be  fitted  out  to  seize  Algiers;  the 
project,  though  practicable,  was'  not  entertained.  In  157S 
Cervantes  was  sentenced  to  two  thousand  strokes  for  sending 
a  letter  begging  help  from  Martin  de  C6rdoba,  governor  of  Oran; 
the  punishment  was  not,  however,  inflicted  on  him.  Meanwhile 
his  family  were  not  idle.  In  March  1578  his  father  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king  setting  forth  Cervantes'  services;  the  duke 
de  Sessa  repeated  his  testimony  to  the  captive's  merits;  in  the 
spring  of  1579  Cervantes'  mother  applied  for  leave  to  export 
two  thousand  ducats'  worth  of  goods  from  Valencia  to  Algiers, 
and  on  the  31st  of  July  1579  she  gave  the  Trinitarian  monks, 
Juan  Gil  and  Anton  de  la  Bella,  a  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ducats  to  be  applied  to  her  son's  ransom.  On  his  side  Cervantes 
was  indefatigable,  and  towards  the  end  of  1579  he  arranged  to 
secure  a  frigate;  but  the  plot  was  revealed  to  Hassan  by  Juan 
Blanco  de  Paz,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived an  Unaccountable  hatred  of  Cervantes.  Once  more  the 
conspirator's  Hfe  was  spared  by  Hassan  who,  it  is  recorded, 
declared  that  "  so  long  as  he  had  the  maimed  Spaniard  in  safe 
keeping,  his  Christians,  ships  and  city  were  secure."  On  the 
29th  of  May  1580  the  two  Trinitarians  arrived  m  Algiers :  they 
were  barely  in  time,  for  Hassan's  term  of  office  was  drawing 
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to  a  dose,  and  the  arrangement  of  any  ransom  ms  a  slow  process, 
involving  much  patient  bargaining.  Hassan  refused  to  accept 
lest  than  five  hundred  gold  ducats  for  his  slave;  the  available 
funds  fell  short  of  this  amount,  and  the  balance  was  collected 
from  the  Christian  traders  of  Algiers.  Cervantes  was  already 
embarked  for  Constantinople  when  the  money  was  paid  on  the 
19th  of  September  1580.  The  first  use  that  he  made  of  his 
liberty  was  to  cause  affidavits  of  his  proceedings  at  Algiers  to  be 
drawn  up;  he  sailed  for  Spain  towards  the  end  of  October, 
landed  at  Denia  in  November,  and  made  his  way  to  Madrid. 
He  signed  an  information  before  a  notary  in  that  city  on  the 
18  th  of  December  1580. 

These  dates  prove  that  he  cannot;  as  is  often  alleged,  have 
served  under  Alva  in  the  Portuguese  campaign  of  1580:  that 
campaign  ended  with  the  battle  of  Alcantara  on  the  25th  of 
August  1 58a  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  he  visited  Portugal 
soon  after  his  return  from  Algiers,  and  in  May  1581  he  was  sent 
from  Thomar  on  a  mission  to  Oran.  Construed  literally,  a 
formal  statement  of  his  services,  signed  by  Cervantes  on  the 
aist  of  May  1500,  makes  it  appear  that  he  served  in  the  Azores 
campaigns  of  1582-83;  but  the  wording  of  the  document  is 
involved,  the  claims  of  Cervantes  are  confused  with  those  of  his 
brother  Rodrigo  (who  was  promoted  ensign  at  the  Azores), 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  doubtful  if  he  took  part  in  either  of  the 
expeditions  under  Santa  Cruz.  In  any  case,  the  stories  of  his 
residence  in  Portugal,  and  of  his  love  affairs  with  a  noble  Portu- 
guese lady  who  bore  him  a  daughter,  are  simple  inventions. 
From  1582-3  to  1587  Cervantes  seems  to  have  written  copiously 
for  the  stage,  and  in  the  Adjunta  al  Parnaso  he  mentions  several 
of  his  plays  as  "worthy  of  praise";  these  were  Los  Tratos  de 
Argd,  La  Numancia,  La  Gran  Turquesa,  La  BataUa  naval.  La 
Jerusalem,  La  Amaranta  6  lade  Mayo,  El  Bosque  amoroso,  La 
Unica  y  Bizarra  Arsinda—"'§ad  many  others  which  I  do  not 
remember,  but  that  which  I  most  prize  and  pique  myself  on  was, 
and  is,  one  called  La  Confusa  which,  with  .all  respect  to  as  many 
sword-and-cloak  plays  as  have  been  staged  up  to  the  present, 
may  take  a  prominent  place  as  being  good  among  the  best." 
Of  these  only  Los  Tratos  de  Argd  (or  B  Trato  de  Argd)  and 
La  Numancia  have  survived,  and,  though  La  Numancia  contains 
many  fine  rhetorical  passages,  both  plays  go  to  prove  that  the 
author's  genius  was  not  essentially  dramatic.  In  February 
1584  he  obtained  a  licence  to  print  a  pastoral  novel  entitled 
Primera  parte  de  la  Galatea,  the  copyright  of  which  he  sold  on 
the  14th  of  June  to  Bias  de  Robles,  a  bookseller  at  Alcali  de 
Henares,  for  1336  reales.  On  the  i2th.of  December  he  married 
Catalina  de  Palacios  Salazar  y  Vozmediano  of  Esquivias,  eighteen 
years  his  junior.  The  Galatea  was  published  in  the  spring  of 
1585,  and  is  frequently  said  to  relate  the  story  of  Cervantes' 
courtship,  and  to  introduce  various  distinguished  writers  under 
pastoral  names.  These  assertions  must  be  received  with  great 
reserve.  The  birth  of  an  illegitimate  daughter,  borne  to  Cervantes 
by  a  certain  Ana  Francisca  de  Rojas,  is  referred  to  1584,  and 
earlier  in  that  same  year  the  Galatea  had  passed  the  censor; 
with  few  exceptions,  the  identifications  of  the  characters  in  the 
book  with  personages  in  real  life  are  purely  conjectural.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Galatea  was  begun  and  completed 
before  1583.  It  was  only  twice  reprinted — once  at  Lisbon 
(1500),  and  once  at  Paris  (161 1)— during  the  author's  lifetime; 
but  it  won  him*  a  measure  of  repute,  it  was  his  favourite  among 
his  books,  and  during  the  thirty  years  that  remained  to  him  he 
repeatedly  announced  the  second  part  which  is  promised  con- 
ditionally in  (he  text.  However,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  continuation  was  never  published;  though  the  Galatea 
is  interesting  as  the  first  deliberate  bid  for  fame  on  the  pact  of  a 
great  genius,  it  is  an  exercise  in  the  pseudo-classic  literature 
introduced  into  Italy  by  Sannazaro,  and  transplanted  to  Spain 
by  the  Portuguese  Montemor;  and,  ingenious  or  eloquent  as 
the  Renaissance  prose-pastoral  may  be,  its  innate  artificiality 
stifles  Cervantes'  rich  and  glowing  realism.  He  himself  recog- 
nized its  defects;  with  all  his  weakness  for  the  Galatea,  he 
ruefully  allows  that  "it  proposes  something  and  concludes 


nothing."  Its  comparative  failure  was  a  serious  matter  far 
Cervantes  who  had  no  other  resource  but  his  pen;  his  plays 
were  probably  less  successful  than  his  account  of  them  would 
imply,  and  at  any  rate  play-writing  was  not  at  this  time  a 
lucrative  occupation  in  Spain.  No  doubt  the  death  of  his 
father  on  the  13th  of  June  1585  increased  the  burden  of  Cervantes' 
responsibilities;  and  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  as  appears  from  a 
document  dated  the  9th  of  August  1586,  consisted  of  nothing 
more*  valuable  than  five  vines,  an  orchard,  some  household 
furniture,  four  beehives,  forty-five  hens  and  chickrns,  one  cock 
and  a  crucible. 

It  had  become  evident  that  Cervantes  could  not  gain  his 
bread  by  literature,  and  in  1587  he  went-  to  Seville  to  seek 
employment  in  connexion  with  the  provisioning  of  the  Invincible 
Armada,  He  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Antonio  de  Guevara, 
and  before  the  24th  of  February  was  excommunicated  for 
excessive  zeal  in  collecting  wheat  at  £cija.  During  the  next 
few  months  he  was  engaged  in  gathering  stores  at  Seville  and 
the  adjacent  district,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  he  was 
retained  as  commissary  to  the  galleys.  Tired  of  the  drudgery, 
and  without  any  prospect  of  advancement,  on  the  21st  of  May 
1590  Cervantes  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  recording  Ins 
services  and  applying  for  one  of  four  posts  then  vacant  in  the 
American  colonies:  a  place  in  the  department  of  public  accounts 
in  New  Granada,  the  governorship  of  Soconusco  in  Guatemala, 
the  position  of  auditor  to  the  galleys  at  Cartagena,  or  that  of 
corregidor  in  the  city  of  La  Paz.  The  petition  was  referred  to 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  annotated  with  the  words: — 
"  Let  him  look  for  something  nearer  home."  Cervantes  perforce 
remained  at.  his  post;  the  work  was  hard,  uncongenial  and 
Hi-paid,  and  the  salary  was  in  constant  arrears.  In  November 
1590  he  was  in  such  straits  that  he  borrowed  money  to  buy 
himself  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  in  August  1592  his  sureties  were 
called  upon  to  make  good  a  deficiency  of  795  reales  in  his  accounts. 
His  thoughts  turned  to  literature  once  more,  and  on  the  5th  of 
September  1592,  he  signed  a  contract  with  Rodrigo  Osorio 
undertaking  to  write  six  plays  at  fifty  ducats  each,  no  payment 
to  be  made  unless  Osorio  considered  that  each  of  these  pieces 
was  "  one  of  the  best  ever  produced  in  Spain."  Nothing  came 
of  this  agreement,  and  it  appears  that,  between  the  date  of 
signing  it  and  the  19th  of  September,  Cervantes  was  imprisoned 
(for  reasons  unknown  to  us)  at  Castro  del  Rio.  He  was  speedily- 
released,  and  continued  to  perquisition  as  before  in  Andalusia; 
but  his  literary  ambitions  were  not  dead,  and  in  May  1595  he 
won  the  first  prize — three  silver  spoons— at  a  poetical  tourney 
held  in  honour  of  St  Hyacinth  at  Saragossa.  Shortly  afterwards 
Cervantes  found  himself  in  difficulties  with  the  exchequer 
officials.  He  entrusted  a  sum  of  7400  reales  to  a  merchant 
named  Sim6n  Freire  de  Lima  with  instructions  to  pay  the 
amount  into  the  treasury  at  Madrid;  the  agent  became  bankrupt 
and  absconded,  leaving  Cervantes  responsible  for  the  deficit. 
By  some  means  the  money  was  raised,  and  the  debt  was  liqui- 
dated on  the  2 1st  of  January  x  597.  But  Cervantes'  position  was 
shaken,  and  his  unbusinesslike  habits  lent  themselves  to  mis- 
interpretation. On  the  6th  of  September  1597  he  was  ordered 
to  find  sureties  that  he  would  present  himself  at  Madrid  within 
twenty,  days,  and  there  submit  to  the  exchequer  vouchers  for 
all  official  moneys  collected  by  him  in  Granada  and  ebewncnu 
No  such  sureties  being  available,  he  was  committed  to  Seville 
jail,  but  was  released  on  the  1st  of  December  on  condition  that 
he  complied  with  the  original  order  of  the  court  within  thirty 
days.  He  was  apparently  unable  to  find  bail,  was  dismissed 
from  the  public  service,  and  sank  into  extreme  poverty.  During 
a  momentary  absence  from  Seville  in  February  1509,  he  was 
again  summoned  to  Madrid  by  the  treasury,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  obeyed:  it  is  only  too  likely  that  he  had  not  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  journey.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Seville  in  1602,  but  nothing  positive  is  known 
of  his  existence  between  1600  and  the  8th  of  February  1603; 
at  the  latter  date  he  seems  to  have  been  at  Valladolid,  to  which 
city  Philip  III.  had  removed  the  court  in  1601. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Galatea  in  1583  Cervante*' 
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contributions  to  Iterative  had  been  limited  to  occasional  poems. 
In  1 591  he  published  a  ballad  in  Andres  de  Villalta's  Plot  do 
tarios  y  nueoot  romances;  in  1595  he  composed  a  poem,  already 
mentioned,  to  celebrate  the  canonization  of  St  Hyacinth;  in 
1596  he  wrote  a  sonnet  ridiculing  Medina  Sidonia's  tardy  entry 
into  Cadiz  after  the  English  invaders  had  retired,  and  in  the 
same  year  his  sonnet  lauding  Santa  Cruz  was  printed  in  CrislobaL 
Mosquera  d£  Figueroa's  Comentario  en  breve  compendia  de 
disciplino  mUUar;  to  1597  is  assigned  a  sonnet  (the  authenticity 
of  which  is  disputed)  commemorative  of  the  poet  Herrera;  in 
1508  he  wrote  two  sonnets  and  a  copy  of  quintUlas  on  the  death 
of  Philip  IL;  and  in  1602  a  complimentary  sonnet  from  his  pen 
appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  Lope  de  Vega's  Dragontea. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  by  Lope  de  Vega  that  Don  Quixote  is 
first  mentioned.  Writing  to  an  unknown  correspondent  (appar- 
ently a  physician)  on  the  14th  of  August  1604,  Lope  de  Vega 
says  that  "  no  poet  is  as  bad  as  Cervantes,  nor  so  foolish  as  to 
praise  Don  Quixote,"  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  bis  own  plays 
as  being  odious  to  Cervantes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  men 
had  quarrelled  since  1602,  and  that  Lope  de  Vega  smarted  under 
the  satire  of  himself  and  his  works  in  Cervantes'  forthcoming 
book;  Don  Quixote  may  have  been  circulated  in  manuscript, 
or  may  even  have  been  printed  before  the  official  licence  was 
granted  on  the  36th  of  September  1604.  It  was  published  early 
in  1605,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  seventh  duke  de  Bejar  in 
phrases  largely  borrowed  from  the  dedication  in  Herrera's 
edition  (1580)  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  from  Francisco  de 
Medina's  preface  to  that  work. 

The  mention  of  Bernardo  de  la  Vega's  Pastor  de  Iberia  shows 
that  the  sixth  chapter  of  Don  Quixote  cannot  have  been  written 
before  1591.  In  the  prologue  Cervantes  describes  his  master- 
piece as  being  "  just  what  might  be  begotten  in  a  jail  ";  on  the 
strength  of  this  passage,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  conceived 
the  story,  and  perhaps  began  writing  it,  during  one  of  his  terms 
of  imprisonment  at  Seville  between  1507  and  1602.  Within  a 
few  weeks  of  its  publication  at  Madrid,  three  pirated  editions 
of  Don  Quixote  were  issued  at  Lisbon;  a  second  authorized 
edition,  imperfectly  revised,  was  hurried  out  at  Madrid;  and 
another  reprint  appeared  at  Valencia  with  an  aprobacidn  dated 
18th  July  1605.  With  the  exception  of  Alcman's  Guzmdn  de 
Alfqrache,  no  Spanish  book  of  the  period  was  more  successful 
Modern  criticism  is  prone  to  regard  Don  Quixote  as  a  symbolic, 
didactic  or  controversial  work  intended  to  bring  about  radical 
reforms  in  church  and  state.  Such  interpretations  did  not  occur 
to  Cervantes'  contemporaries,  nor  to  Cervantes  himself.  There 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  his  plain  statement  that  his  main  object 
was  to  ridicule  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which  in  their  latest 
developments  had  become  a  tissue  of  tiresome  absurdities.  It 
seems  clear  that  bis  first  intention  was  merely  to  parody  these 
extravagances  in  a  short  story;  but  as  he  proceeded  the 
immense  possibilities  of  the  subject  became  more  evident  to 
him,  and  be  ended  by  expanding  his  work  into  a  brilliant 
panorama  of  Spanish  society  as  it  existed  during  the  16th  century. 
Nobles,  knights,  poets,  courtly  gentlemen,  priests,  traders, 
farmers,  barbers,  muleteers,  scullions  and  convicts;  accomplished 
ladies,  impassioned  damsels,  Moorish  beauties,  simple-hearted 
country-girls  and  kindly  kitchen-wenches  of  questionable  morals, 
—all  these  are  presented  with  the  genial  fidelity  which  comes  of 
sympathetic  insight  The  immediate  vogue  of  Don  Quixote  was 
due  chiefly  to  its  variety  of  incident,  to  its  wealth  of  comedy 
bordering  ort farce,  and  perhaps  also  to  its  keen  thrusts  at  eminent 
contemporaries;  its  reticent  pathos,  its  large  humanity,  and 
its  penetrating  criticism  of  life  were  less  speedily  appreciated. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  12 th  of  April  1605,  Cervantes  authorized 
his  publisher  to  proceed  against  the  Lisbon  booksellers  who 
threatened  to  introduce  their  piratical  reprints  into  Castile.  By 
June  the  citizens,  of  Valladolid  already  regarded  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza  as  proverbial  types.  Less'  gratifying  ex- 
periences awaited  the  popular  author.  On  the  27th  of  June 
1605  Gaspar  de  Ezpelcta,  a  Navarrese  gentleman  of  dissolute 
life,  was  wounded  outside  the  lodging-house  in  which  Cervantes 
and  his  family  lived;  he  was  taken  indoors,  was  mused  by 


Cervantes'  sister  Magdalena,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  June.  That 
same  day  Cervantes,  his  natural  daughter  (Isabel  de  Saavedra), 
his  sister  Andrea  and  her  daughter  were  lodged  in  jail  on  suspicion 
of  being  indirectly  concerned  in  Ezpeleta's  death;  one  of  the 
witnesses  made  damaging  charges  against  Cervantes'  daughter, 
but  no  substantial  evidence  was  produced,  and  the  prisoners 
were  released.  Little  is  known  of  Cervantes'  life  between  1605 
and  1608.  •  A  Relation  of  the  festivities  held  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Philip  IV.,  and  a  certain  Carta  d  don  Diego  Astuditte 
Carrillo  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him;  during  these 
three  years  he  apparently  wrote  nothing  beyond  three  sonnets, 
and  one  of  these  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  depositions 
of  the  Valladolid  enquiry  show  that  he  was  living  in  poverty  five 
months  after  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  fact  that 
he  borrowed  450  reales  from  his  publisher  before  November  1607 
would  convey  the  idea  that  his  position  improved  slowly,  if  at 
all.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  of  his  circumstances 
with  the  details  concerning  his  illegitimate  daughter  revealed 
in  documents  recently  discovered.  Isabel  de  Saavedra  was 
stated  to  be  a  spinster  when  arrested  at  Valladolid  in  June  1605; 
the  settlement  of  her  marriage  with  Luis  de  Molina  in  1608 
describes  her  as  the  widow  of  Diego  Sanz,  as  the  mother  of  a 
daughter  tight  months  old,  and  as  owning  house-property  of 
some  value.  These  particulars  are  perplexing,  and  the  situation 
is  further  complicated  by  the  publication  of  a  deed  in  which 
Cervantes  declares  that  he  himself  is  the  real  owner  of  this  house- 
property,  and  that  his  daughter  has  merely  a  life-interest  in  it. 
This  claim  may  be  regarded  as  a  legal  fiction;  it  cannot  easily 
be  reconciled  with  Cervantes'  statement  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  that  he  was  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  count  de  Lemos 
and  of  Bernardo  de  Sandoval,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Toledo. 
In  1609  he  joined  the  newly  founded  confraternity  of  the  Slaves 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament;  in  16 10  Lemos  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Naples,  and  Cervantes  was  keenly  disappointed  at 
not  being  chosen  to  accompany  his  patron.  In  16 11  he  lost  his 
sister  Magdalena,  who  was  buried  by  the  charity  of  the  Tertiaries 
of  Saint  Francis;  in  1612  he  joined  the  Academia  Selvaje,  and 
there  appears  to  have  renewed  his  former  friendly  relations  with 
Lope  de  Vega;  in  1613  he  dedicated  his  Novel  as  exemplar  es  to 
the  count  de  Lemos,  and  disposed  of  his  rights  for  2600  redes 
and  twenty-four  copies  of  the  book.  The  twelve  tales  in  this 
volume,  some  of  them  written  very  much  later  than  others,  are 
of  unequal  merit,  but  they  contain  some  of  the  writer's  best  work, 
and  the  two  picaresque  stories — Rinconcte  y  CortadUlo  and  the 
Coloquio  de  los  perros — are  superb  examples  of  their  kind,  and 
would  alone  entitle  Cervantes  to  take  rank  with  the  greatest 
masters  of  Spanish  prose.  In  1614  he  published  the  Vioge  del 
Parnaso,  a  burlesque  poem  suggested  by  the  Viaggio  in  Parnaso 
(1582)  of  the  Perugian  poet  Cesare  Caporali.  It  contains  some 
interesting  autobiographical  passages,  much  flattery  of  con- 
temporary poetasters,  and  a  few  happy  satirical  touches;  but, 
though  it  is  Cervantes'  most  serious  bid  for  fame  as  a  poet,  it  has 
seldom  been  reprinted,  and  would  probably  have  been  forgotten 
but  for  an  admirably  humorous  postscript  in  prose  which  is 
worthy  of  the  author  at  his  best.  In  the  preface  to  his  Ocho 
comedias  y  ocho  entretneses  nuevos  (1615)  he  good-humouredly 
admits  that  his  dramatic  works  found  no  favour  with  managers, 
and,  when  this  collection  was  first  reprinted  (1749),  the  editor 
advanced  the  fantastic  theory  that  the  comedias  were  deliberate 
exercises  in  absurdity,  intended  to  parody  the  popular  dramas 
of  the  day.  This  view  cannot  be  maintained,  but  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  the  eight  set  plays  and  the  eight 
interludes;  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  comedias  or  set  plays 
are  unsuccessful  experiments  in  Lope  de  Vega's  manner,  while 
the  entremeses  or  interludes,  particularly  those  in  prose,  are  models 
of  spontaneous  gaiety  and  ingenious  wit 

In  the  preface  to  the  Novetas  exemplares  Cervantes  had 
announced  the  speedy  appearance  Of  the  sequel  to  Don  Quixote 
which  he  had  vaguely  promised  at  the  end  of  the  first  part.  He 
was  at  'work  on  the  fif  ty-nmth  chapter  of  his  continuation  when 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Alonso  Fernnndes 
de  AveBaneda  of  Tordesfllas,  Whose  Segundo  tomo  del  tngenicso 
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it  a  pacudonym,  this  spurious  sequel  has  beta  ascribed  to  the 
king's  confessor,  Luk  de  Aliaga,  to  Cervantes'  old  enemy, 
Blanco  de  Pax,  to  his  old  friend,  Bur tolome  Leonardo  de  Argcn- 
sola,  to  the  three  treat  dramatists,  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirao  de 
Molina  and  Ruii  de  Alarcon,  to  Alonso  Feroandet,  to  Juan  Jose 
Haiti,  to  Alfonso  Lambeito,  to  Lola  de  Grenada,  and  probably 
to  others.  Some  of  these  attributions  are  manifestly  absurd — 
for  example,  Luis  de  Granada  died  seventeen  yean  before  the 
first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published— and  all  of  them  are 
improbable  conjectures,  if  Avellaneda  be  not  Ibe  real  name 
of  the  author,  his  identity  is  still  undiscovered. .  His  book  is 
not  devoid  of  literary  talent  and  robust  humour,  and  possibly 
he  began  It  under  the  impression  that  Cervantes  n  no  more 
likely  to  finish  Don  Quixote  than  to  finish  the  Galatea.  Ho 
should,  however,  have  abandoned  his  project  on  reading  the 
announcement  in  the  preface  to  the  Sowlaj  exempiatei;  what 
he  actually  did  was  to  disgrace  Umaali  by  writing  an  insolent 
preface  taunting  Cervantes  with  his  physical  defects,  his  moral 
infirmities,  bis  age,  loneliness  and  experience*  in  jail.    He  was 

own  against  the  authentic  sequel,  and  malignantly  avowed  hit 
intention  of  being  first  in  the  field  and  so  spoiling  Cervantes' 
market.  It  Ii  quite  possible  that  Don  Quixote  might  have  been 
left  incomplete  but  for  this  insulting  intrusion;  Cervantes  was 
a  leisurely  write*  and  was,  as  he  states,  engaged  on  £1  Engane 
4  lei  ajar,  Leu  Semanai  deifardin  and  El  Pamela  Benefit,  none 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  Avellaneda  -  forced  him  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  hia  masterpiece,  and  the  authentic 
second  part  of  Don  Quixote  appeared  towards  the  end  of  i6t5- 
No  book  more  signally  contradicts  the  maxim,  quoted  by  the 
Bachelor  Canasco,  that  "no  second  part  waa  ever  good."  It 
Is  true  that  the  last  fourteen  chapters  are  damaged  by  undignified 
denunciations  of  Avellaneda;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  second 
part  of  Don  Quixote  is  an  Improvement  on  the  first.  The  humour 
is  more  subtle  and  mature;  the  style  is  of  more  even  excellence; 
and  the  characters  of  the  bachelor  and  of  the  physician,  Pedro 
Redo  de  AgOero,  are  presented  with  a  more  vivid  effect  than 
any  of  the  secondary  characters  in  the  fits!  part.  Cervantes  had 
dearly  profited  by  the  criticism  of  those  who  objected  to  "  the 
countless  cudgellings  inflicted  on  Seftor  Don  Quixote,"  and  to 
the  irrelevant  interpolation  of  extraneous  stories  in.  the  text. 
Don  Quixote  moves  through  the  second  put  with  unruffled 
dignity;  Sancbo  Panxa  loses  something  of  hia  rustic  cunning, 
but  he  gains  in  wit,  sense  and  manners.  The  original  conception 
fat  unchanged  in  essentials,  but  It  hi  more  logically  developed, 
and  there  is  a  notable  progress  in  construction.  Cervantea 
had  (rown  to  love  hia  knight  and  squire,  and  he  understood  his 
own  creation-!  better  than  at  the  outset;  more  completely 
mailer  of  bis  craft,  be  wrote  his  sequel  with  the  unfaltering 
confidence  of  a  renowned  artist  bent  on  sustaining  his  reputation. 
The  first  part  of  Dan  Quixote  had  been  reprinted  it  Madrid  in 
1608;  it  had  been  produced  at  Brussels  in  1607  and  tort,  and 
at  Milan  in  1010;  it  had  been  translated  into  English  in  tors 
and  into  French  in  1614.  Cervantes  was  celebrated  in  and  out 
of  Spain,  but  bis  celebrity  had  not  brought  him  wealth.  The 
members  of  the  French  special  embassy,  sent  (0  Madrid  in 
February  1615,  under  the  Commandeur  de  SDlery,  beard  with 
amassment  that  the  author  of  the  Galatea,  the  Nodal  exemflarei 
and  Don  Quixote  was  "  old,  a  soldier,  a  gentleman  and  poor." 
But  his  triala  were  almost  at  an  end.  Though  failing  in  health, 
he  worked  assiduously  at  Lei  Trabejei  de  Ptnittt  y  Siiismunda, 
which,  as  he  had  jocosely  prophesied  in  the  preface  to  the  second 

Kof  Den  Quixote,  would  be  "  either  the  worst  or  the  best 
:  ever  written  in  onr  tongue."  It  is  the  most  carefully 
written  of  his  prose  works,  and  the  least  animated  or  attractive 
of  them;  rigns  of  fatigue  and  of  waning  power*  arc  unmistakably 
visible.  Cervantes  was  not  destined  to  see  it  in  print.  He  was 
attacked  by  dropsy,  and,  on  the  18th  of  April  i6r6,  received  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction;  next  day  he  wrote  the  dedication 
of  JWfitM  y  Sititmunda  to  the 
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on  the  other  band,unwisely  cat  down  the  naval  estimate*.  When 
in  1898  the  Spanish-American  War  (q.v.)  broke  out,  he  was  chosen 
to  command  a  squadron  composed  of  four  first-class  cruisers, 
the  "  Maria.  Theresa/'  his  flagship,  "  Oquendo,"  "  Vizcaya," 
and  "Columbus,"  and  several  destroyers.  This  ill-fated  squadron 
only  started  upon  its  reckless  cruise  across  the  ocean  after  its 
gallant  commander  had  repeatedly  warned  both  the  minister  of 
marine  and  the  prime  minister,  Sagasta,  in  despatches  from  Cadiz 
and  from  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  that  the  ships 
were  insufficiently  provided  with  coal  and  ammunition.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  even  lacked  proper  guns.  In  compliance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  government,  Admiral  Cervera  made  for 
the  landlocked  harbour  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  he  co-operated 
in  the  defence,  landing  some  guns  and  a  naval  brigade.  In  spite 
of  his  energetic  representations,  Cervera  received  an  order  from 
Madrid,  dictated  by  political  considerations,  to  sally  forth.  It 
meant  certain  destruction.  The  gallant  squadron  met  forces 
trebly  superior  to  it,  and  was  totally  destroyed.  The  admiral, 
three  of  his  captains,  and  1800  sailors  and  marines  were  taken 
by  the  victors  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.  After 
the  war,  Cervera  and  his  captains  were  tried  before  the  supreme 
naval  and  military  court  of  the  realm,  which  honourably 
acquitted  them  alL  In  xooi  he  became  vice-admiral,  in  1902 
was  appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  Spanish  navy,  and  in  1903 
was  made  life  senator.  He  died  at  Puerto  Real  on  the  3rd  of 
April  1909. 

CESARIVICH,  or  more  properly  Tsisarivich,  the  title  of 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  Russian  throne.  The  full  official  title 
is  Nasliednih  Tsesarevich,  i.e.  "  heir  of  Caesar,"  and  in  Russia 
the  heir  to  the  throne  is  commonly  called  simply  Nasliednik,  the 
word  Tstsarcrich  never  being  used  alone.  Tsar  crick,  a  form  now 
much  used  in  England,  means  simply  any  "  king's  son  ";  it  is  an 
antiquated  term  now  out  of  use  in  Russia,  and  was  last  borne 
as  heir  to  the  throne  by  the  unfortunate  Alexius,  son  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  style  of  the  wife  of  the  tsesarevich  is  Tsesarevua, 
The  Cesarewitch  handicap  race  at  Newmarket,  founded  in  1830, 
was  named  after  the  prince  who  was  afterwards  Alexander  II. 
of  Russia,  who  paid  a  state  visit  to  England  that  year. 

CBSARI,  GIU8EPPB,  called  II  Cavatiere  d'  Arpino  (born  in 
or  about  1568  and  created  a  "  Cavaliere  di  Cristo  "  by  Pope 
Clement  VIII.),  also  named  II  Giuseppino,  an  Italian  painter, 
much  encouraged  at  Rome  and  munificently  rewarded.  His 
father  had  been  a  native  of  Arpino,  but  Giuseppe  himself  was 
born  in  Rome.  Cesari  is  stigmatized  by  Land  as  not  less  the 
corrupter  of  taste  in  painting  than  Marino  was  in  poetry;  indeed, 
another  of  the  nicknames  df  Cesari  is  "  II  Marino  de'  Pittori  " 
(the  pictorial  Marino).  There  was  spirit  in  Cesari's  heads  of 
men  and  horses,  and  his  frescoes  in  the  Capitol  (story  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  &c),  which  occupied  him  at  intervals  during  forty 
years,  are  well  coloured;  but  he  drew  the  human  form  ill  His 
perspective  is  faulty,  his  extremities  monotonous,  and  his 
chiaroscuro  defective.  He  died  in  1640,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  or  perhaps  of  eighty,  at  Rome.  Cesari  ranks  as  the  head  of 
the  "  IdeaHstt  "  of  his  period,  as  opposed  to  the  "  Naturalists," 
of  whom  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio  was  the  leading  champion, 
—-the  so-called  "  idealism  "  consisting  more  in  reckless  facility, 
and  disregard  of  the  common  facts  and  common-sense  of  nature, 
than  in  anything  to  which  so  lofty  a  name  could  be  properly 
accorded.  He  was  a  man  of  touchy  and  irascible  character,  and 
rose  from  penury  to  the  height  of  opulence.  His  brother 
Bernardino  assisted  in  many  of  his  works. 

CBSAROrn,  MBLCHIORB  (1730-1808),  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Padua  in  1730,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  At 
the  university  of  his  native  place  his  literary  progress  procured 
for  him  at  a  very  early  age  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1768  the 
professorship  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  French,  he  gave  his  pen  to  their  cause,  received  a  pension, 
and  was  made  knight  of  the  iron  crown  by  Napoleon  I.,  to  whom, 
in  consequence,  be  addressed  a  bombastic  and  extravagantly 
flattering  poem  called  Pronea.  Cesarotti  is  best  known  as  the 
translator  of  Homer  and  Ossian.  Much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  ms  version  of  the  Iliad,  for  be  has  not  scrupled  to  add,  emit 


and  modernize.  Ossian,  which  he  held  to  be  the  finest  of  poems, 
he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  improved  in  translation; 
and  the  appearance  of  his  version  attracted  much  attention  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  raised  up  many  imitators  of  the  Ossianic 
style.  Cesarotti  also  produced  a  number  of  works  in  prose, 
including  a  Course  of  Greek  Literature,  and  essays  On  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Poetic  Art,  On  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasure 
derived  from  Tragedy,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Language  and  On 
the  PhUosofky  of  Tastes  the  last  being  a  defence  of  his  own 
great  eccentricities  in  criticism.  His  weakness  was  a  straining 
after  novelty.    His  style  is  forcible,  but  full  of  Gallicisms. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  42  vols.  8vo,  began  to  appear  at 
Pisa  in  1800,  and  was  completed  in  1813,  after  his  death.  See 
Memoirs,  by  Barbieri  (Padua,  1810),  and  Un  Filosofo  deUe  Uttere,  by 
Alemanni  (Turin,  1894). 

CB8EM A  (anc  Caesena),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  ForB,  12  m.  S.E.  by  rail  from  the  town 
of  ForB,  on  the  line  between  Bologna  and  Rimini,  144  ft.  above 
sea-level  Pop.  (1905)  12,245  (town);  43,468  (commune).  The 
town  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  and  is  crowned  by  a  medieval  fortress  (Rocca), 
begun  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa)  probably,  but 
altered  and  added  to  later.  The  cathedral  has  two  fine  marble 
altars  by  the  Lombardi  of  Venice  (or  their  school).  The  library, 
built  for  Domenko  Malatesta  in  1452  by  Matteo  Nuzio,  is  a  fine 
early  Renaissance  building,  and  its  internal  arrangements,  with 
the  original  desks  to  which  the  books  are  still  chained,  are 
especially  well  preserved  (see  J.  W.  Clark,  The  Care  of  Books, 
Cambridge,  iooi,p.  199).  In  it  are  valuable  MSS.,  many  or  which 
were  used  by  Aldus  Manutius.  It  also  contains  apicture  gallery 
with  a  good  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple "  by  Francesco 
Franda.  There  are  some  fine  palaces  in  the  town.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  on  the  hill  stands  the  handsome 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Monte,  after  the  style  of  Bramante,  with 
carved  stalls  of  the  16th  century.  Wine,  hemp  and  silk  are  the 
main  articles  of  trade.  About  the  ancient  Caesena  little  is  said 
in  classical  authors:  it  is  mentioned  as  a  station  on  the  Via 
Aemilia  and  as  a  fortress  in  the  wars  of  Theodoric  and  Narses. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  at  first  independent.  In  1357 
it  was  unsuccessfully  defended  by  the  wife  of  Francesco  Ordelaffi, 
lord  of  ForB,  against  the  papal  troops  under  Albornoz.  In  1377 
it  was  sacked  by  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  (afterwards  Clement 
VIL,  antipope).  It  was  then  held  by  the  Malatesta  of  Rimini 
until  1465,  when  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  church. 
Both  Pius  VI.  (1717)  and  Pius  VII.  (1742)  were  born  at 
Cesena.  (T.  As.) 

CESNOLA,  LUIGI  PALMA  DI  (1832-1004),  Italian-American 
soldier  and  archaeologist,  was  born  near  Turin  on  the  29th  of 
July  1832.  Having  served  in  the  Austrian  and  Crimean  Wars, 
in  i860  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  taught  Italian  and 
French  and  founded  a  military  school  for  officers.  He  took 
part  in  the  American  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  at  Aldie  (June  1863)  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  released  from  Libby  prison  early  in  1864,  served  in  the 
Wilderness  and  Petersburg  campaigns  (1864-65)  as  a  brigadier 
of  cavalry,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  was  breveted  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  then  appointed  United  States  consul  at 
Larnaca  in  Cyprus  (1865-1877).  During  his  stay  in  the  island 
he  carried  on  excavations,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
large  number  of  antiquities.  The  collection  was  purchased  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  and  Cesnola  became 
director  in  1870.  Doubt  having  been  thrown  by  Gaston  L. 
Feuerdant,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  (August  1880), 
upon  the  genuineness  of  his  restorations,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  which  pronounced  in  his  favour.1  He  is 
the  author  of  Cyprus,  its  ancient  Cities,  Tombs  and  Temples 
(1877),  an  interesting  book  of  travel  and  of  considerable  service 
to  the  practical  antiquary;  and  of  a  Descriptive  Atlas  of  the 
Cesnola  Collection  of  Cypriote  Antiquities  (3  vols.,  1884-6).  He 
died  in  New  York  on  the  21st  of  November  1904.    He  was  a 

'For  the  Cesnola  controversy  see  C.  D.  Cobham's  Attempt  at  a 
Bibliography  of  Cyprus  (4th  ed.,  1900).    See  also -article  Cyprus. 
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member  of  several  learned  toddies  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
in  1897  he  received  a  Congressional  medal  of  honour  for  con- 
spicuous military  services. 

His  brother,  Alessandro  Palma  di  Cesnola,  born  in  1839, 
conducted  excavations  at  Paphos  (where  he  was  U.S.  vice-consul) 
and  Salamis  on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  The  results 
of  these  are  described  in  Salaminia  (1882). 

CESPEDES  (in  ItaL  Cedaspe),  PABLO  DB  (1538-1608), 
Spanish  poet,  pointer,  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at 
Cordova,  and  was  educated  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  he 
studied  theology  and  Oriental  languages.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Federigo  Zuccaro,  under  whose  direction  he  studied 
particularly  the  works  of  Raphael  and  of  Michelangelo.  In  1560, 
while  yet  in  Rome,  proceedings  were  taken  against  him  by  the 
Inquisition  at  Valladolid  on  account  of  a  letter  which,  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  been  written 
by  Cespcdes  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  which  he  had 
spoken  with  great  freedom  against  the  holy  office  and  the  in- 
quisitor-general, Fernando  de  Valdes.  Cespedes  remained  in 
Rome  at  this  critical  moment,  and  he  appears  rightly  to  have 
treated  the  prosecution  with  derision.  It  is  not  known  how  he 
contrived  to  bring  the  proceedings  to  an  end;  he  returned, 
however,  to  Spain  a  little  before  1577,  and  in  that  year  was 
installed  in  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral  at  Cordova,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death.  Pablo  de  Cespcdes  has  been  called  the 
most  savant  of  Spanish  artists.  According  to  his  friend  Francisco 
•Pacheco,  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
all  of  Cespedes's  verse  that  is  extant,  the  school  of  Seville  owes 
to  him  its  introduction  to  the  practice  of  chiaroscuro.  He  was 
a  bold  and  correct  draughtsman,  a  skilful  anatomist,  a  master 
of  colour  and  composition;  and  the  influence  he  exerted  to  the 
advantage  of  early  Spanish  art  was  considerable.  Cristobal  de 
Vera,  Juan  de  Pefialosa  and  Zambrano  were  among  his  pupils. 
His  best,  picture  is  a  Last  Supper  at  Cordova,  but  there  are  good 
examples  of  his  work  at  Seville  and  at  Madrid.  Cespedes  was 
author  of  several  opuscules  in  prose  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  profession.  Of  his  poem  on  The  Art  of  Painting  enough  was 
preserved  by  Pacheco  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
whole.  It  is  esteemed  the  best  didactic  verse  in  Spanish;  and 
it  has  been  compared,  not  disadvantageously,  with  the  Georgics. 
It  is  written  in  strong  and  sonorous  octaves,  in  the  majestic 
declamatory  vein  of  Fernando  Herrera,  and  is  not  altogether 
so  dull  and  lifeless  as  is  most  didactic  verse.  It  contains  a  glow- 
ing eulogy  of  Michelangelo,  and  some  excellent  advice  to  young 
painters,  insisting  particularly  on  hard  work  and  on  the  study 
of  nature.  The  few  fragments  yet  remaining,  amounting  in  all 
to  some  six  hundred  lines,  were  first  printed  by  Pacheco  in  his 
treatise  Del  arte  de  la  pinture,  in  1649. 

CESPEDES  Y  MENESES,  OONZALO  DB  (i585?-i638), 
Spanish  novelist,  was  born  at  Madrid  about  1585.  Nothing 
positive  is  known  of  him  before  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
romance,  the  Poena  trdgico  del  EspaHol  Gerardo,  y  desengano 
del  amor  lascivo  (1615-1617);  there  is  evidence  that  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  eight  years  at  the  galleys  previous  to  the  1st 
of  January  1620,  and  that  the  penalty  had  been  remitted;  but 
the  nature  of  his  offence  is  not  stated.  His  treatment  of  political 
questions  in  the  Historic  apologitica  en  los  sucesos  del  reyno  de 
Aragfot,  y  su  ciudad  de  Zarageee,  a&os  de  91  y  92  (1622),  having 
led  to  the  confiscation  of  the  book,  Cespedes  took  up  his  residence 
at  Saragossa  and  Lisbon.  While  in  exile  he  issued  a  collection 
of  short  stories  entitled  Histories  peregrines  y  exemplares  (1623), 
the  unfinished  romance  Variejortune  del  seldedo  Pindar 0  (1626), 
and  the  first  part  of  his  Histeria  de  Felipe  I V.  (1631),  a,  fulsome 
eulogy  which  was  rewarded  by  the  author's  appointment  as 
official  historiographer  to  the  Spanish  king.  Cespedes  died  on 
the  27th  of  January  1638.  His  novels,  though  written  in  a 
ponderous,  affected  style,  display  considerable  imagination  and 
insight  into  character.  The  Poena  trdgko  has  been  utilised  by 
Fletcher  in  The  Spemsh  Curat*  endm  The  Meid  of  the  Mill. 

The  Historias  peretrinas  has  been  reprinted  (19*)  with  a  valuable 
introduction  by  Sr.  Cotarelo  y  Mori. 


0E88  (a  shortened  form  of  "  assess  ";  the  spelting  is  due  to 
a  mistaken  connexion  with  "  census  "),  a  tax;  a  term  formerly 
more  particularly  applied  to  local  taxation,  in  which  sense  it 
still  is  used  in  Ireland;  otherwise  it  has  been  superseded  by 
"  rate."  In-India  it  is  applied,  with  the  qualifying  word  prefixed, 
to  any  taxation,  such  as  "  irrigation-cess  "  and  the  like,  and  in 
Scotland  to  the  land-tax. 

CESSIO  BONORUM  (Latin  tor  a  "surrender  of  goods "),  ia 
Roman  law,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  goods  by  a  debtor  to  his 
creditors.  It  did  not  amount  to  a  discharge  unless  the  property 
ceded  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  it  secured  the  debtor 
from  personal  arrest.  The  creditors  sold  the  goods  in  satisfaction, 
pro  tanto,  of  their  claims.  The  procedure  of  cessio  bonorum 
avoided  infamy,  and  the  debtor,  though  his  after-acquired 
property  might  be  proceeded  against,  could  not  be  deprived  of 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  main  features  of  the  Roman 
law  of  cessio  bonorum  were  adopted  in  Scots  law,  and  also  in  the 
French  legal  system.    (See  further  Bankruptcy.) 

CESTI,  MARC  AHTONH)  (1620  ?-i66o  ?),  Italian  musical 
composer,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1620.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Carissimi,  and  after  holding  a  post  somewhere  in  Florence  as 
maestro  di  cappeUa  entered  the  papal  chapel  in  1660.  In  1666  he 
became  Vice-Kapellmeister  at  Vienna,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1669. 
Cesti  is  known  principally  as  a  composer  of  operas,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  were  La  Dori  (Venice,  1663)  and  //  Pome 
d'  oro  (Vienna,  1668).  He  was  also  a  composer  of  chamber- 
cantatas,  and  his  operas  are  notable  for  the  pure  and  delicate 
style  of  their  airs,  more  suited  to  the  chamber  than  to  the 
stage. 

CESTIUS,  LUCIUS,  surnamed  Pius,  Latin  rhetorician, 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Smyrna,  a  Greek  by  birth.  According  to  Jerome,  he  was 
teaching  Latin  at  Rome  in  the  year  13  b.  c.  He  must  have  been 
living  after  A.D.  9,  since  we  are  told  that  he  taunted  the  son  of 
Quintilius  Varus  with  his  father's  defeat  in  the  Teutoburgian 
forest  (Seneca,  Controv.  L  3,  xo).  Cestius  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  but  vain,  quarrelsome  and  sarcastic  Before  he 
left  Asia,  he  was  invited  to  dinner  by  Cicero's  son,  then  governor 
of  the  province.  His  host,  being  uncertain  as  to  his  identity, 
asked  a  slave  who  Cestius  was;  and  on  receiving  the  answer, 
"  he  is  the  man  who  said  your  father  was  illiterate,"  ordered 
him  to  be  flogged  (Seneca,  Suasoriae,  vii.  13).  As  an  orator 
in  the  schools  Cestius  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  was 
worshipped  by  his  youthful  pupils,  one  of  whom  imitated  him 
so  slavishly  that  he  was  nicknamed  "my  monkey"  by  his 
teacher  (Seneca,  Controv.  ix.  3,  12).  As  a  public  orator,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  failure.  Although  a  Greek,  he  always 
used  Latin  in  his  declamations,  and,  although  he  was  sometimes 
at  a  loss  for  Latin  words,  he  never  suffered  from  lack  of  ideas. 
Numerous  specimens  of  bis  declamations  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician. 

See  the  monograph  De  Lucio  Ctstio  Pio,  by  F.  G.  Lindner  (1858) ; 
J.  Brzoska  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclop&die,  iii.  2  (1899); 
Teuffel-Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Roman  Lit.  (Eng.  tr.),  $  268, 6;  M.  Schanx, 
Ceschichte  der  romischen  Littcratur,  ii. 

CESTUI,  CESTUY,  an  Anglo-French  word,  meaning  "  that 
person,"  which  appears  in  the  legal  phrases  cestui  que  trust,  use, 
or  vie.  It  is  usually  pronounced  as  "  cetty."  Cestui  que  trust 
means  literally  "  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  trust "  is 
created.  The  cestui  que  trust  is  the  person  entitled  to  the  equit- 
able, as  opposed  to  the  legal,  estate.  Thus,  if  land  be  granted 
unto,  and  to  the  use  of  A.  in  trust  for  B.,  B.  is  cestui  que  trust, 
and  A.  trustee.  The  term,  principally  owing  to  its  cumbersome- 
ness,  is  being  gradually  superseded  in  modern  law  by  that  of 
"  beneficiary."  Cestui  que  use  (sometimes  cestui  A  que  use} 
means  "  the  person  for  whose  benefit  a  use  "  is  created  (see 
Trust).  Cestui  que  vie  is  "  the  person  for  whose  life  "  lands  axe 
held  by  another  (see  Remainder). 

CETACEA  (from  the  Gr.  giros,  a  whale),  the  name  of  the 
mammalian  order  represented  by  whales,  dolphins,  porpoises,  &c 
From  their  fish-like  form,  which  is  manifestly  merely  an  adapta- 
tion to  their  purely  aquatic  life,  these  creatures  are  often  regarded 
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of  which  above  the  surface  is  absolutely  necessary.  Of  numerous 
erroneous  ideas  connected  with  natural,  history,  few  are  so 
widespread  as  that  whales  spout  through  their  blow-holes  water 
taken  in  at  the  mouth.  But  the  "  spouting,"  or  "  blowing,"  of 
whales  is  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  act  of  expiration, 
which,  taking  place  at  longer  intervals  than  land-animals,  is 
performed  with  a  greater  emphasis.  The  moment  the  animal 
rises  to  the  surface  it  forcibly  expels  from  its  lungs  the  air  taken 
in  at  the  last  inspiration,  which  is  charged  with  vapour  in  con- 
sequence of  the  respiratory  changes.  This  rapidly  condensing  in 
the  cold  atmosphere  in  which  the  phenomenon  is  often  observed, 
forms  a  column  of  steam  or  spray,  which  has  been  taken  for 
water.  It  happens,  however,  especially  when  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  agitated  into  waves,  that  the  animal  commences  its 
expiratory  puff  before  the  orifice  has  cleared  the  top  of  the  water, 
some  of  which  may  thus  be  driven  upwards  with  the  blast,  tending 
to  complc  le  the  illusion.  From  photographs  of  spouting  rorquals, 
it  appears  that  the  height  and  volume  of  the  "  spout  "  of  all  the 
species  is  much  less  than  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  the  older 
observers;  even  that  of  the  huge  "  sulphur-bottom  "  (Balacno- 
ptera  sibbaldi)  averaging  only  about  14  ft.  in  height,  although  it 
may  occasionally  reach  20  ft. 

As  regards  their  powers  of  hearing,  the  capacity  of  cetaceans 
lor  receiving  (and  acting  upon)  sound-waves  is  demonstrated  by 
the  practice  of  shouting  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen  when  engaged 
in  driving  a  shoal  of  porpoises  or  black-fish  into  shallow  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  frightening  their  intended  victims.  As  regards  the 
possession  of  a  voice  by  cetaceans,  it  is  stated  that  one  species, 
the  "  buckelwal "  of  the  Germans,  utters  during  the  breeding- 
season  a  prolonged  scream,  comparable  to  the  scream  of  a  steam- 
siren,  and  embracing  the  whole  musical  scale,  from  base  to  treble. 
In  respect  of  anatomical  considerations,  it  is  true  that  the  external 
ear  is  much  reduced,  the  "  pinna  "  being  absent,  and  the  tube 
or  "  meatus  "  of  very  small  calibre.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
internal  auditory  organs  are  developed  on  the  plan  of  those  of 
ordinary  mammals,  but  display  certain  peculiar  modifications 
(notably  the  remarkable  shell-like  form  of  the  tympanic  bone) 
for  intensifying  and  strengthening  the  sound-waves  as  they  arc 
received  from  the  water.  It  seems,  therefore,  perfectly  evident 
that  whales  must  hear  when  in  the  water.  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  the  comparatively  small  development  of  the  other 
sense-organs.  The  eye,  for  instance,  is  very  small,  and  can  be 
of  little  use  even  at  the  comparatively  small  depths  to  which 
whales  are  now  believed  to  descend.  Again,  the  sense  of  smell, 
judging  from  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  olfactory  organs, 
must  be  in  abeyance;  and  whales  have  no  sense-organs  com- 
parable to  the  lateral-line-system  of  fishes.  Consequently, 
it  would  seem  that  when  below  the  surface  of  the  water  they  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  sense  of  hearing.  Probably  this  sense 
is  so  highly  developed  as  to  enable  the  animals,  in  the  midst  of 
the  vibrations  made  by  the  scTcw-like  movements  of  the  tail,  or 
flukes,  to  distinguish  the  sound  (or  the  vibrations)  made  by  the 
impact  of  water  against  rocks,  even  in  a  dead  calm,  and,  in  the 
case  of  piscivorous  species,  to  recognize  by  the  pulse  in  the  water 
the  presence  of  a  shoal  of  fish.  Failing  this  explanation,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  whales  can  find  their  way  about  in  the 
semi-darkness,  and  avoid  collisions  with  rocks  and  rock-bound 
coasts. 

In  the  Christianta  Nyt  Magatin  for  Naturridenskabenu,  vol. 
xxxviii.,  Dr  G.  Guldberg  has  published  some  observations  on  the 
body-temperature  of  the  Cctacea,  in  which  he  shows  how  extremely 
imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  this  subject.  As  he  remarks,  it  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  obtain  the  temperature  of  living 
cetaceans,  although  this  has  been  taken  in  the  case  of  a  white-whale 
and  a  dolphin,  which  some  years  ago  were  kept  in  confinement  in  a 
pond  in  the  United  States.  With  the  larger  whales  such  a  mode  of 
procedure  Is,  however,  obviously  quite  impracticable,  and  we  have, 
accordingly,  to  rely  on  post-mortem  observations.  The  layer  of 
blubber  by  which  all  cetaceans  are  protected  from  cold  renders  the 
post-mortem  refrigeration  of  the  blood  a  much  slower  process  than 
in  most  mammals,  so  that  such  observations  have  a  much  higher 
value  than  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Indeed,  the 
blood-temperature  of  a  specimen  of  Sibbald's  rorqual  three  days 
after  death  still  stood  at  3d0  C.  The  various  observations  that 
have  been  taken  have  afforded  the  following  results  in  Individual 


Sperm-whale,  40°  G;  Greenland  right-whale,  38*8*  C; 
porpoise*  35*6°  C.;  liver  of  a  second  individual,  37/8*  C.;  common 
rorqual ,-35 «4a  C. ;  dolphin,  35«6e  C.  The  average  blood-temperature 
of  man  is  37°  C,  and  that  of  other  mammals  39°  C;  while  that  of 
birds  b  42*  C.  The  record  of  40*  C.  in  the  case  of  the  sperm-whale 
seems  to  indicate  that  at  least  some  cetaceans  have  a  relatively 
high  temperature. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  one  West  African  dolphin,  all 
the  Cctacea  are  predaceous,  subsisting  on  living  animal  food  of 
some  kind.  One  kind  alone  (Oreo)  eats  other  warm-blooded 
animals,  as  seals,  and  even  members  of  its  own  order,  both  large 
and  small.  Many  feed  on  fish,  others  on  small  floating  crusta- 
ceans, pteropods  and  jelly-fishes,  while  the  principal  staple  of 
the  food  of  many  is  constituted  by  cuttle-fishes  and  squids.  In 
size  cetaceans  vary  much,  some  of  the  smaller  dolphins  scarcely 
exceeding  4  ft.  in  length,  while  whales  are  the  most  colossal  of 
all  animals.  It  is  true  that  many  statements  of  their  bulk  are 
exaggerated,  but  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  larger  species 
exceed  those  of  all  other  animals,  not  even  excluding  the  extinct 
dinosaurian  reptiles.  With  some  exceptions,  cetaceans  are 
generally  timid,  inoffensive  animals,  active  in  their  movements 
and  affectionate  in  their  disposition  towards  one  another, 
especially  the  mother  towards  the  young,  of  which  there  is 
usually  but  one,  or  at  most  two  at  a  time,  They  are  generally 
gregarious,  swimming  in  herds  or  "  schools,"  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands  in  number;  though  some  specks  are 
met  with  either  singly  or  in  pairs. 

Commercially  these  animals  are  of  importance  on  account 
of  the  oil  yielded  by  the  blubber  of  all  of  them;  while  whalebone, 
spermaceti  and  ambergris  are  still  more  valuable  products 
yielded  by  certain  species.  Within  the  last  few  years  whalebone 
has  been  sold  in  America  for  £2000  per  ton,  while  it  is  also  asserted 
that  £3000  per  ton  has  been  paid  for  two  and  a  quarter  tons  at 
Aberdeen,  although  there  seems  to  be  some  degree  of  doubt 
attaching  to  the  statement.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  price  of  this  commodity  was  as  low  as  £1 50  per  ton, 
but,  according  to  Mr  Frank  Buckland,  it  suddenly  leapt  up  to 
£620  with  the  introduction  of  "  crinoline  "  into  ladies'  costume, 
and  it  has  apparently  been  on  the  rise  ever  since.  Ambergris* 
which  is  very  largely  used  in  perfumery,  is  solely  a  product  of 
the  sperm-whale,  and  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  biliary  calculus. 
It  generally  contains  a  number  of  the  horny  beaks  of  the  cuttle- 
fishes and  squids  upon  which  these  whales  chiefly  feed.  Its 
market-price  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  but  from  £3  to 
£4  per  oz.  is  the  usual  average  for  samples  of  good  quality.  In 
1898  a  merchant  in  Mincing  Lane  was  the  owner  of  a  lump  of 
ambergris  weighing  270  lb,  which  was  sold  in  Paris  for  about 
85s.  per  oz.,  or  £18,360. 

Whalebone  Whales.— Existing  Cetacea  are  divisible  into  two 
sections,  or  suborders,  the  relationships  of  which  are  by  no  means 
clearly  apparent.  The  first  section  is  that  of  the  whalebone  whales, 
or  Mystacoccti,  in  which  no  functional  teeth  arc  developed,  although 
there  are  tooth-germs  during  foetal  life.  The  palate  is  furnished 
with  plates  of  baleen  or  whalebone;  the  skull  is  symmetrical;  and 
the  nasal  bones  form  a  roof  to  the  nasal  passages,  which  arc  directed 
upwards  and  forwards.  The  maxilla  is  produced  in  front  of,  but  not 
over,  the  orbital  process  of  the  frontal.  The  lacrymal  is  small  and 
distinct  from  thejugal.  The  tympanic  is  welded  with  the  periotic, 
which  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull  by  two  strong  diverging 

Erocesses.  The  olfactory  organ  is  distinctly  developed.  The  two 
alves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  arched  outwards,  their  anterior  ends 
meeting  at  an  angle,  and  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  without  any 
symphysis.  AU  the  ribs  at  their  upper  extremity  articulate  only 
with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae;  their  capitular 
processes  when  present  not  articulating  directly  with  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae.  The  sternum  is  composed  of  a  single  piece,  and 
articulates  only  with  a  single  pair  of  nbs;  and  there  are  no  ossified 
sternal  ribs.  External  openings  of  nostrils  distinct  from  eacMj  other, 
longitudinal.    A  short  conical  caecum. 

When  in  the  foetal  state  these  whales  have  numerous  minute 
teeth  lying  in  the  dental  groove  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
They  are  best  developed  about  the  middle  of  foetal  life,  after  which 
they  arc  absorbed,  and  no  trace  of  them  remains  at  the  time  of  birth. 
The  whalebone  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  birth; 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  flattened  horny  plates,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  in  number,  on  each  side  of  the  palate,  with  a  bare 
interval  along  the  middle  line.  The  plates  are  placed  transversely 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  palate,  with  short  intervals  between  them. 
Each  plate  or  blade  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  with  the  base 
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»  palate  and  the  Apex  hanging  downwards.  The  outer 
ide.  ii  hard  end  smooth,  Bui  the  inner  edge  and  ape* 
fray  out  into  long  bristly  fibres,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  whale's  mn"L 
looks  as  if  covered  with  hair,  as  described  by  Aristotle  At  their 
edge  of  each  principal  blade  are  two  or  three  much  smaller  or  i__ 
sidiary  blades.  The  principal  blades  are  longest  near  the  middle  of 
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tad  distribution.  This  group  was  abundant  in  the  Pliocene  age,  as 
attested  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  imperishable  long,  cylin- 
drical rostrum  of  the  skull,  of  more  than  ivory  denseness,  is  found 
among  the  rolled  and  waterworn  animal  remains  which  compose 
the  "bone-bed  "  at  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk. 

Finally,  in  Arnoux's  beaked  whale  {Btrardius  arnouxi),  of  New 
Zealand,  which  grows  to  a  length  of  30  ft.,  there  are  two  moderate- 
sized,  compressed,  pointed  teeth,  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw,  with  their  summits  directed  forwards,  the  anterior 
being  the  larger  of  the  two  and  close  to  the  front  of  the  jaw.  Upper 
ends  of  the  preraaxillae  nearly  symmetrical,  moderately  elevated, 
slightly  expanded,  and  not  curved  forward  over  the  nostrils.  Nasals 
broad,  massive  and  rounded,  of  nearly  equal  size,  forming  the  vertex 
of  the  skull,  flattened  in  front,  most  prominent  in  the  middle  line. 
Preorbital  notch  distinct.  Rostrum  long  and  narrow.  Mesethmoid 
partially  ossified.  Small  rough  eminences  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  maxillae  at  base  of  rostrum.     Vertebrae: 


Fig.  6. — The  Susu,  or  Ganges  Dolphin  (Pla'anista  {angelica). 


C  7,  D  10,  L  12,  Ca  19;  total  48.  The  three  anterior  cervicals 
welded,  the  rest  free  and  well  developed.  Apparently  this  whale 
has  the  power  of  thrusting  its  teeth  up  and  down,  exposing  them  to 
view  when  attacked. 

In  a  family  by  themselves — the  PlalinisUdae — are  placed  three 
cetaceans  which  differ  from  the  members  of  the  preceding  and  the 
following  groups  in  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the 
vertebrae,  as  the  tubercular  and  capitular  articulations,  distinct  at 
the  commencement  of  the  series,  gradually  blend  together,  as  in 
most  mammals.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  all  free.  The  lacrymal 
bone  is  not  distinct  from  the  jugal.  The  jaws  are  long  and  narrow, 
with  numerous  teeth  in  both;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  one 
exceeding  half  its  length.  Externally  the  head  is  divided  from  the 
body  by  a  slightly  constricted  neck.  Pectoral  limbs  broad  and 
truncated.  Dorsal  fin  small  or  obsolete.  In  habits  these  dolphins  are 
fluviatile  or  estuarine.  In  the  Indian  susu,  or  Ganges  dolphin 
(Plaianista  [angelica),  the  teeth  number  about  |$  on  each  side,  are 
set  near  together,  are  rather  large,  cylindrical,  and  sharp-pointed 
in  the  young,  but  in  old  animals  acquire  a  large  laterally  com- 
pressed  base,  which  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  series  becomes 
irregularly  divided  into  roots.  As  the  conical  enamel-covered  crown 
wears  away,  the  teeth  of  the  young  and  old  animals  have  a  totally 
different  appearance.  The  beak  and  tooth-bearing  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  so  narrow  that  the  teeth  of  the  two  sides  are  almost 
in  contact.  Maxillae  supporting  large,  incurved,  compressed  bony 
crests,  which  overarch  the  nostrils  and  base  of  the  rostrum,  and 
almost  meet  in  the  middle  line  above.  Orbits  very  small  and  eyes 
rudimentary,  without  crystalline  lens.  Blow-hole  longitudinal, 
linear.  Vertebrae :  C  7,  D  1 1 ,  L  8,  Ca  25 ;  total  51.  A  small  caecum. 
"No  pelvic  bones.    Dorsal  fin  represented  by  a  low  ridge. 

The  second  genus  is  represented  by  Inia  geoffroyi,  of  the 
Amazon,  in  which  the  teeth  vary  from  26  to  33  pairs  in  each 


Fig.  7.— River  Plate  Dolphin  (SUnodetpkis  UainvUUT). 

jaw;  those  at  the  posterior  part  with  a  distinct  tubercle  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  crown.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  13,  L  3,  Ca  18; 
total  41.  Transverse  processes  of  lumbar  vertebrae  very  broad. 
Sternum  short  and  broad,  and  consisting  of  a  single  segment  only. 
Dorsal  fin  a  mere  ridge.  The  long  cylindrical  rostrum  externally 
furnished  with  scattered,  stout  and  crisp  hairs.  The  third  type  is 
SUneddfhis  UainvilUi.  the  River  Plate  dolphin,  a  small  brown 
species  (fig.  7),  with  from  50  to  60  pairs  of  teeth  In  each  jaw, 
furnished  with  a  cingulum  at  the  base  of  the  crown.  Jaws  very  long 
and  slender.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  10,  L  5,  Ca  19;  total  41.  Trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  extremely  broad.  Sternum 
elongated,  composed  of  two  segments,  with  four  sternal  ribs  attached. 
Dorsal  fin  rather  small,  triangular,  pointed.  Blow-hole  transverse. 
In  several  respects  this  species  connects  the  two  preceding  ones 
with  the  Ddphinida*  (see  Dolphin). 

The  last  family  of  existing  cetaceans  is  the  above-mentioned 
Ddpktnidae,  which  includes  the  true  dolphins,  porpoises,  grampuses 
and  their  relatives.  As  a  rule  there  are  numerous  teeth  in  both  jaws; 
and  the  pterygoid  bones  of  the  skull  are  short,  thin  and  involuted 
to  form  with  a  process  of  the  palate  bone  the  outer  wall  of  the  post* 


palatine  air-sinus.  Symphysis  of  lower  jaw  short,  or  moderate,  never 
exceeding  one-third  the  length  of  the  jaw.  Lacrymal  bone  not 
distinct  From  the  jugal.  Transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae gradually  transferred  from  the  arches  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  without  any  sudden  break,  and  becoming  posteriorly 
continuous  serially  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  Anterior  ribs  attached  to  the 
transverse  process  by  the.  tubercle,  and  to 
the  body  ot  the  vertebra  by  the  head;  the 
latter  attachment  lost  in  the  posterior  ribs. 
Sternal  ribs  ossified.  The  blow-hole  is  trans- 
verse, crescentic,  with  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  pointing  forwards. 

First  on  the  long  list  it  the  narwhal, 
Monodon  mtmoceros,  in  which,  apart  from 
some  irregular  rudimentary  teeth,  the  denti- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  single  pair  of  teeth  which 
lie  horizontally  in  the  maxilla,  and  in  the 
female  remain  permanently  concealed  within 
the  socket,  so  that  this  sex  is  practically 
toothless,  while  in  the  male  (fig.  8),  the 
right  tooth  usually  remains  similarly  con- 
cealed while  the  left  is  immensely  developed, 
attaining  a  length  equal  to  more  than  hall 
that  of  the  entire  animal,  projecting  hori- 
zontally from  the  head  in  the  form  of  a 
cylindrical,  or  slightly  tapering,  pointed 
tusk,  without  enamel,  and  with  the  surface 
marked  by  spiral  grooves  and  ridges,  running 
in  a  sinistral  direction.  Vertebrae:  C  7, 
D  it,  L  6,  Ca  26;  total  yt  Cervical  region 
comparatively  long,  and  all  the,  vertebrae 
distinct,  or  with  irregular  unions  towards 
the  middle  of  the  series,  the  atlas  and  axis 
being  usually  free.  Flipper  small,  short 
and  broad,  with  the  second  and  third  digits 
nearly  equal,  the  fourth  slightly  shorter. 
No  dorsal  fin.    See  Narwhal. 

Closely  allied  is  the  beluga  or  white-whale 
(DelphinapUrus  Uncos),  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
in  which,  nowever,  there  are  from  eight  to 
ten  pairs  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  occupying 
the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  rostrum  and 
corresponding  portion  of  the  lower*  jaw, 
rather  small,  conical,  and  pointed  when 
unworn,  but  usually  become  obliquely  trun- 
cated, separated  by  intervals  considerably 
wider  than  the  diameter  of  the  tooth,  and 
implanted  obliquely,  the  crowns  inclining 
forwards  especially  in  the  upper  jaw.  SkuH 
rather  narrow  and  elongated,  depressed.  Pre- 
maxillae  convex  in  front  of  the  nostrils. 
Rostrum  about  equal  in  length  to  the  cranial 
portion  of  the  skull,  triangular,  broad  at  the 
base,  and  gradually  contracting  towards  the 
apex,  where  it  is  somewhat  curved  down- 
wards. Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  11,  L  9,Ca  23; 
total  50.  Cervical  vertebrae  free.  Flippers 
broad,  short  and  rounded,  all  the  digits  being 
tolerably  well  developed,  except  the  first. 
Anterior  part  of  head  rounded ;  no  distinct 
snout.  No  dorsal  fin,  but  a  low  ridge  in  its 
place.  Sec  Beluga. 

In  all  the  remaining  genera  of  DeJphinidae 
the  cervical  region  of  the  vertebral  column  is 
very  short,  and  the  first  two.  and  usually 
more,  of  the  vertebrae  are  firmly  united. 
The  common  porpoise  (JPhocaena  communis, 
or  P.  phocaena)  is  the  typical  representa- 
tive of  the  first  genus,  in  which  the  teeth 
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vary  from  \l  to  1|,  are  small,  and  occupy 
rholck 


Fig.  8. — Upper  sur- 
face of  the  Skull   of 


male  Narwhal  (Mono- 
don monoceros),  with 
the     whole    of   both 


nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  rostrum,  with 
compressed,  spade-shaped  crowns,  separated 
from  the  root  by  a  constricted  neck. 
Rostrum  rather  snorter  than  the  cranium 

proper,  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  to-  teeth  exposed  by  re- 
wards the  apex.  Premaxillae  raised  into  moval  of  the  upper 
tuberosities  in  front  of  the  nostrils.  The  wall  of  their  alveolar 
frontal bonesforma somewhat  squareelevated  cavities, 
protuberance  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
skull  behind  the  nostrils,  rising  above  the  flattened  nasals.  Sym- 
physis of  lower  jaw  very  short.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  13,  L  14,  Ca  30; 
total  64.  First  to  sixth  cervical  vertebrae  and  sometimes  the  seven t  h 
also,  coalesced.  Flippers  of  moderate  size,  oval,  slightly  sickle- 
shaped,  with  the  second  and  third  digits  nearly  equal  in  length,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  well  developed,  but  shorter.  Head  short, 
moderately  rounded  in  front  of  the  blow-hole.  Dorsal  fin  near  the 
middle  of  the  back,  triangular;  its  height  considerably  less  than 
the  length  of  the  base;  its  anterior  edge  frequently  furnished  with 
one  or  more  rows  of  conical  horny  tubercles. 
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The  porpoise,  which  i> 
Atlantic,  seldom  entera  * 
resides  then.    Then  Ii,  I 


«  the  Mediterranean,  and  apparently  never 
...     j.  however.  1  porpoise  in  the  Bliclr  So,  which, 

according  to  llr  O.  Abel,  ii  emilliil  10  rank  .m  i  distinct  mri™.  with 
the  nimr  of  Patuarna  relUia.    This  Black  Sea  parpoL 
distinguished  from  the  Atlantic  specie*  by  the  contour  c 

oi  thehead,  which,  in  place  cj  forming  ■  continuous  CHI 

inutile  to  what  represents  Ihe  neck,  has  a  nartol  prominence  ab. 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  followed  by  in  equally  marked  depnaai 
The  teeth  ut  also  different  in  form  lad  number.  The  absence 
uonxiUes  f fo-n  ihe  MifdLiE.'ir.mcan  is  explained  by  Dr  Abclonaccour 
of  tbegrea- ' -*  ■' ■'  ■:,v  *'-  '  ""  : 


CETACEA 

B  Of  fat,  p 


Fig.  9,— Beluga  of  White-While  (Deipaninpfcnu  Iruou).  Fromsspo 
taken  in  the  river  St  Lawrence  and  exhibited  in  London,  1077. 
north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  tame  writer  h»  deicribed  an  extinct 
type of  ancestral  porpoise,  under  the  name  oi  Palatophocaema  dsujraus* 
(Met.  Another  species;  is  the  wholly  black  P.  jpiiripennu,  typically 
from  South  America.  Black  is  also  the  hue  of  the  Indian  porpoise 
{Srophoauna  phocqnoida),  which  wanta  a  dorsal  fin,  and  hai 
eighteen  pain  of  teeth  rather  Larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
porpoise.    (See  PoaroiJB.l 

Next  come,  the  Indo-n'  }|, 

email,  conical  teeth  are  py 

nearly  the  whole  length  1  gH. 

Rostrum  nearly  equal  In  ill, 

pomfed?with  aTthe  bora  :pt 

the  hnt  phalanges  of  the  lar 

In  front.     Dorsal  fin  rath  ;he 

body.    Two  species,  botl  :he 

Bay  of  Bengali  and  0.  Jti  xn 
300  to  000  .d.  from  the  ■_. 

about  twenty  pain,  above  and  below,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  rostrum,  very  large  and  stout,  with  conical  recurved 
crowns  and  large  roots,  expanded  laterally  and  Battened,  or  rather 

front  of  the  nostrils,  contracted  at  the  middle  of  the  rostrum,  and 
expanding  again   towarda  the  apex.      Vertebrae;   C   7.    I)    tl-tx. 


nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  n 
pointed  and  slightly  cu: —  '      " 

<T"he  Jcul™nVenebra 
Si   1"  90.     Flippcra  of  n 

sickle-shaped,  with  the  h 

third  nearly  equal,  and  the  fi 


:ate  that,  collectively,  all  these 
I  following  features.  The  teeth 
m  than  11  In  nun' 


oH  from  the  ■ntenaaal  fal-y  elevation  by  a  V-shaped  groove.  Doiaal 
fin  rather  large,  triangular  or  sicble-thaped.  rarely  wanting,  A 
curiously  marked  brown  and  white  species,  perhaps  referable  to 
LaggaarajTacaaj  is  found  on  the  fringe  of  the  Antarctic  see  (see 
report  on  the  sooLogy  of  Use  "  Discovery,''  published  in  1907  by  the 
Britiah  Museum),    gee  DOLrtUN. 


latter  have   nasal  bonca  of  a  type  recalling 

former.    Such  fossil  whalebone-whales  aa  an 

in  Pliocene,  and  Miocene  formations  an  either  tefi 
existing  genera,  or  to  more  or  lei*  nearly  relate  ' 
such  as  PUsioatm,  HtrpiUaUi  and  Cttcllurii 


of  the  whale- 
Ived  from  the 
noteworthy, 
ive.   of    the 


ragecScBoil 


Pic.  10.— The  Grampus  or  Killer  [Oca  cladiator). 

(Tippers  very  large,  ovale,  nearly  a 
phalanges  and  metacarpals  orcader 
body  robust  Face  abort  and  rounde  _ 
of  the  back,  very  high  and  pointed.   SeeCkaHrua. 

The  lesaer  killer  or  black  killer,  Ptmfaru  trtusidnu,  haa  Id  j^i 
teeth  confined  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lower  jaw;  they  1 

equal  in  length.  Upper  surface  ol  rostrum  broad  and  Hat.  Pre- 
maxillae  concave  In  front  of  the  nostrils,  aa  wide  at  the  middle  of 
the  roatrum  as  at  the  base,  and  nearly  or  completely  concealing  the 
maxillae  In  the  anterior  hall  of  thia  region.  Vertebrae:  C  7.  0  II, 
L  11-14,  Ca  38-jo;  total  5*  or  ».  Bodies  of  the  anterior  five  or 
six  cervical  vertebrae  united.  Length  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
and  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  about  equal  to, their  width.  Flippers. 
very  long  and  narrow,  with  the  second  digit  the  longest,  and  "— — 

fiJV  fourth  anTuftn 
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related  a 

'on  the  other  hand,  a 
eprcsentca  m  a  roaau  state,  reaching  as  low  in 
trie*  aa  the  upper  Cretaceous.  Many  of  these  ,  .... 
note  gcueralrxed  characters  than  their  modern  irpresen- 
atives,  while  othen  indicate  apparently  a  transition  towarura 
lie  still  more  primitive  teuglodonta,  whi  ' 

■e  preserved  the  teeth  ar 


■'rrofii 


other  re .. 

aiMi,  Dimmfkiia,  I 

law  nearly  related  to , 

ing  several  primitive  characters.     A  completer 

.   jf  thia  group  from  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Patav- 

aoaia,  at  first  referred  to  Nvnuunr,  but  subsequently  to  Srnhtamasur, 
has  a  full  seriea  of  enamelled  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  it  k  prob- 
able that  the  same  was  the  case  in  other  lorn..  Thia  entaik  either 
a  modification  of  the  definition  of  the  P*ysnlsTs/»r  aa  given  anmna, 

rn otrarTasea,  howeverlas  in  th^Mk**™ PttflvuUt and  FlZtu- 
paim,  the  anterior  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw  sakd 
regained  as  indies. 


pendently  descended  fi 
into  the  W-* -  >'■- 

Aoothssr   line   of   descent   f 


iheady  become  toothless:  and  these  forms  ar.  .._ .  _ 

ing  the  descent  ol  the  aperm-whale*  Irons  trie  under- mentioned 
Sqtuloie*.    The  beaked  whales,  again,  are  believed  to  be  lade-- 
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wit  pultumitf.  AbtenU.  sef.  j,  vet  vi  (1904);  C  W.  Andrew 
"  Descriptive  Caulo*ueo(  the  Tertiary  Vertebrata  of  the  Feyuin^ 
(British  fciuseum,  1006).  (R.  L-) 

CBTHEflUS,  the  nuns  of  a  Roman  patrician  family  of 
(he  Cornelian  gens.  Like  the  younger  Cato  its  members 
kept  up  the  old  Roman  fashion  of  dispensing  with  the 
tunic  end  leaving  the  arms  bare  (Uoince,  Art  PtMca,  50; 
Lucui,  Piotialio,  iL  54}).  Two  individuals  ere  of  some 
importance;'— 

(1)  Mascot  Cowrauos  CEraMps,  penrtrfex  maximua  end 
cronle  ledile,  113  s.c  In  111,  u  praetor,  he  hid  charge  of 
Apulia;  later,  ho  wu  lent  to  Sicily,  when  he  proved  a  noaefnl 

)C£  be  wu  proconsul  in  Upper  Italy,  where,  in  coujnnction  witb 
the  praetor  P.  Quiotilius  Verm,  he  gained  1  hard-won  victory 
over  Mago,  Hannibal's  brother,  in  Insubrian  territory,  end 
obliged  him  to  leave  Italy.  He  died  In  196.  He  had  a  greet 
reputation  is  an  orator,  and  b  characterised  by  Ennhu  as  "  the 
(luintoeraraclpenuntaYeBew"  (stiadae  mtfulla).  Bona  (An 
PeH.  so;  Bfittia.O.  3.  117)  cell*  him  in  authority  on  the  use 

Livy  m.  »,  41,  nvii.  tl,  natfc  II,  XJcs.  it. 

(>)  Cuds  Cobnilhts  CxniEGns,  the  boldest  and  most 
dangerous  of  Catuine1*  associates,  like  many  other  youthful 
profligates,  he  Joined  the  conspiracy  in  the  hope  of  getting  hie 
debts  cancelled.  What  Catiline  left  Rome  in  6$  B.C.,  alter 
Cicero's  Erst  speech,  Ceihegua  remained  behind  as  leader  of  the 
conspirators  with  P.  Lentuhu  Sura.  He  himself  undertook  to 
murder  Cicero  and  other  prominent  men,  but  wu  hampered 
by  the  dflatorineas  of  Sura,  whose  age  and  rank  entitled 
him  to  the  chief  consideration.  The  discovery  of  arms  in 
Cclhcgus's  house,  and  of  the  letter  which  he  had  given  to  the 
embassadors  of  the  AUobroges,  who  had  been  invited  to  co- 
operate, led  to  his  arrest.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed,  with  Sun  and  others,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  ol 


Sejlust,  CaMiia,  46-sjT  Cicero,  t%  Cat  OL  S-71  Appian,  Bel!. 

CBTIHA,  GDTfBRRB  DE  -(iji8?-<jji?);  Spanish  poet  end 
soldier,  was  born  at  Seville  shortly  before  1510.  He  served 
under  Charles  V.  in  Italy  and  Germany,  but  retired  from  the 
army  in  1545  to  settle  in  Seville.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
he  sailed  for  Mexico,  where  he  resided  lor  some  ten  years;  he 
appears  to  have  visited  Seville  in  1557,  and  to  have  returned 
to  Mexico,  where  be  died  it  some  date  previous  to  157$.  A 
follower  of  Boscau  and  Garcuaso  de  la  Vega,  a  friend  of  Jerooimo 
de  Urrea  and  Baltavar  del  Alcfcar,  Cetlna  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  the  Italian  school  and,  under  the  name  of  Vandalio,  wrote 
an  extensive  series  of  poems  In  the  newly  introduced  metres; 

sentiment,  his  other  productions  being  in  great  part  adaptations 
from  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Ludovico  Dolce.  His  patrons  were 
Antonio  de  Leyve,  prince  of  Ascoli,  Hurtado  de  Mcndoza,  and 
Alva's  grandson,  the  duke  de  Sessa,  but  he  seems  to  have  profited 
little  by  their  protection.  His  works  have  been  well  edited  by 
Joaquin  Hazanaa  y  la  Rfia  in  two  volumes  published  at  Seville 
<i805)- 

CETTE,  a  seaport  of  southern  France  in  the  department  of 
Hfrault,  in  m.  S.W.  of  Montpdlier  by  the  Southern  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  33,659.  After  Marseilles  it  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial port  on  the  south  coast  of  Frince.  The  older  part  of 
Cette  occupies  the  foot  and  slope  of  the  Moot  St  Clair  (the 
ancient  Mem  Stilus),  a  hill  590  ft.  in  height,  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  that  lies  between  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
lagoon  of  Thau.  This  quarter  with  its  wide  streets  and  lofty 
stone  buildings  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Canal  de  Cette, 
which  leads  from  the  lagoon  of  Thau  to  the  Old  Basin  and  the 
outer  harbour.  Across  the  canal  lie  the  newer  quarters,  which 
chiefly  occupy  two  islands  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wet 
dock  and  limited  on  the  east  by  the  Canal  Maritime,  parallel  to 
the  Canal  de  Cette.  A  lateral  canal  unites  the  northern  ends 
:  two  main  canals.    A  breakwater  running  W.S.W.  and 
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E.N.E.  protects  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of 
the  safest  in  France.  The  outer  port  and  the  Old  Basin  are 
enclosed  by  a  mole  to  the  south  and  by  a  jetty  to  the  east 
Behind  the  outer  port  lies  an  inner  and  more  recent  basin  which 
communicates  with  the  Canal  Maritime.  The  entire  area  of  the 
harbour,  including  the  canals,  is  in  acres  with  a  quayage 
length  of  over  8000  yds.  The  public  institutions  of  Cette 
include  tribunals  of  commerce  and  of  maritime  commerce, 
councils  of  arbitration  in  commercial  and  fishing  affairs,  an 
exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
France  and  a  large  hospital.  There  are  also  a  communal  college, 
a  naval  school,  and  schools  of  music,  commerce  and  industry, 
and  navigation.  Cette  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The 
town  is  connected  with  Lyons  by  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to 
Cette,  and  with  Bordeaux  by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  and  is  a 
junction  of  the  Southern  and  Paris-Lyon  railways.  The  shipping 
trade  is  carried  on  with  South  America,  the  chief  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  especially  with  Spain.  The  chief  exports 
are  wines  and  brandy,  chemical  products,  skins  and  soap;  the 
chief  imports  are  wine,  cereals,  coal,  timber,  petroleum,  sulphur, 
tar  and  chemical  substances.  In  the'  five  years  1901-1905  the 
average  annual  value  of  imports  was  £3,720,000  (£4,980,000  in 
years  1 896-1900), of  exports £1,427,000 (£1,237,000 in  1896-1900). 
More  than  400  small  craft  are  employed  in  the  sardine,  tunny, 
cod  and  other  fisheries.  large  quantities  of  shell-fish  are 
obtained  from  the  lagoon  of  Thau.  There  are  factories  for  the 
pickling  of  sardines,  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  and  casks, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  sulphur,  phosphates,  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  Schneider  Company  of  Creusot  also  have  metallur- 
gical works  at  Cette,  and  the  establishments  for  making  wine 
give  employment  to  thousands.  The  port  of  Cette  was  created 
in  1666  by  the  agency  of  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
according  to  the  plans  of  Vauban;  toward  the  end  of  the  17  th 
century  its  development  was  aided  by  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
du  Midi. 

CETTIGNE  (Servian,  Tsetinye;  also  written  Cettinje,  Tteiinje, 
and  Tseitinye),  the  capital  of  Montenegro;  in  a  narrow  plain 
deeply  sunk  in  the  heart  of  the  limestone  mountains,  at  a  height 
of  2093  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1900)  about  3200.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  bare  and  stony,  with  carefully  cultivated 
patches  of  rich  red  soil  among  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  In 
winter  it  is  often  so  deeply  covered  with  snow  as  to  be  well-nigh 
inaccessible,  while  in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  frequently  flooded 
by  the  waters  of  a  small  brook  which  becomes  a  torrent  after 
rain  or  a  thaw.  Cettigne  itself  is  little  more  than  a  walled 
village,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  whitewashed  cottages  and 
some  unadorned  public  buildings.  These  include  a  church; 
a  fortified  monastery  which  was  founded  in  1478,  but  so  often 
burned  and  rebuilt  as  to  seem  quite  modern,  and  which  is 
visited  by  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Peter  I.  (1782-1830);  resi- 
dences for  the  archimandrite  and  the  vladika  or  metropolitan 
of  Cettigne;  a  palace  built  in  1863,  which  accommodates  the 
ministries;  the  court  of  appeal,  and  a  school  modelled  on  the 
gymnasia  of  Germany  and  Austria;  the  newer  palaces  of  the 
prince  and  his  heir;  foreign  legations;  barracks;  a  seminary 
for  priests  and  teachers,  established  by  the  tsar  Alexander  II. 
(1855-1881),  with  a  very  successful  girls'  school  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  tsaritsa  Marie;  a  library  and  reading-room; 
a  theatre,  a  museum  and  a  hospital.  In  an  open  space  near 
the  old  palace  stood  the  celebrated  plane  tree,  beneath  which 
Prince  Nicholas  gave  audience  to  his  subjects,  and  administered 
justice  until  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century.  A  zigzag 
highway,  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  engineering,  winds  through 
the  mountain  passes  between  Cettigne  and  the  Austrian  seaport 
of  Cattaro;  and  other  good  roads  give  access  to  the  richest 
parts  of  the  interior.  There  is,  however,  little  trade,  though 
mineral  waters  are  manufactured. 

Cettigne  owes  its  origin  to  Ivan  the  Black,  who  was 
forced,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  to  withdraw  from 
Zhabliak,  his  former  capital.  It  has  often  been  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Turks,  but  has  seldom  been  occupied  by  them 
for  long. 


CETU8  ("  The  Whale  "),  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Euddxus  (4th  century  B.C.) 
and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.C.),  and  fabled  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  monster  sent  by  Neptune  to  devour  Andromeda,  but  which 
was  slain  by  Perseus.  Ptolemy  catalogued  22  stars  in  this 
constellation;  Tycho  Brahe,  21;  and  Hevetius,  45.  The  most 
remarkable  star  of  this  constellation  is  o-(Mira)  Ce&,  a  long- 
period  variable,  discovered  by  the  German  astronomer  Fabricius; 
its  magnitude  varies  between  about  3  to  9,  and  its  period  is  331 
days.  r-Ceii  is  an  irregular  variable,  its  extreme  magnitudes 
being  5  and  7;  y-CeU  is  a  beautiful  double  star,  consisting  of  a 
yellow  star  of  magnitude  3  and  a  blue  of  magnitude  6*8;  r-Cdi 
is  also  a  double  star. 

CETYWAYO  (  ?-x884),  king  of  the  Zulus,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  King  Umpande  or  Panda,  and  a  nephew  of  the  two 
previous  kings,  Dingaan  and  Chaka.  Cetywayo  was  a  young 
man  when  in  1840  his  father  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
aid  of  the  Natal  Boers;  and  three  years  later  Natal  became 
a  British  colony.  Cetywayo  had  inherited  much  of  the  military 
talent  of  his  uncle  Chaka,  the  organizer  of  the  Zulu  military 
system,  and  chafed  under  his  father's  peaceful  policy  towards 
his  British  and  Boer  neighbours.  Suspecting  Panda  of  favouring 
a  younger  son,  Umbulazi,  as  his  successor,  Cetywayo  made 
war  on  his  brother,  whom  be  defeated  and  slew  at  a  great  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tugela  in  December  1856.  In  the  following 
year,  at  an  assembly  of  the  Zulus,  it  was  resolved  that  Panda 
should  retire  from  the  mangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
which  were  entrusted  to  Cetywayo,  though  the  old  chief  kept 
the  title  of  king.  Cetywayo  was,  however,  suspicious  of  the 
Natal  government,  which  afforded  protection  to  two  of  bis 
brothers.  The  feeling  of  distrust  was  removed  in  1861  by  a 
visit  from  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Theophihis  Shepstone,  secretary 
for  native  affairs  in  Natal,  who  induced  Panda  to  proclaim 
Cetywayo  publicly  as  the  future  king.  Friendly  relations  were 
then  maintained  between  the  Zulus  and  Natal  for  many  years. 
In  1872  Panda  died,  and  Cetywayo  was  declared  king,  August 
1873,  in  the  presence  of  Shepstone,  to  whom  he  made  solemn 
promises  to  live  at  peace  with  his  neighbours  and  to  govern  his 
people  more  humanely.  These  promises  were  not  kept  Not 
only  were  numbers  of  his  own  people  wantonly  slain  (Cetywayo 
returning  defiant  messages  to  the  governor  of  Natal  when 
remonstrated  with),  and  the  military  system  of  Chaka  and 
Dingaan  strengthened,  but  he  had  a  feud  with  the  Transvaal 
Boers  as  to  the  possession  of  the  territory  between  the  Buffalo 
and  Pongola  rivers,  and  encouraged  the  chief  Sikukuni  (Secocoeni) 
in  his  struggle  against  the  Boers.  This  feud  with  the  Boers  was 
inherited  by  the  British  government  on  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  in  1877.  Cetywayo's  attitude  became  menacing;  he 
allowed  a  minor  chief  to  make  raids  into  the  Transvaal,  and 
seized  natives  within  the  Natal  border. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  became  high  commissioner  of  South 
Africa  in  March  1877,  found  evidence  which  convinced  him  that 
the  Kaffir  revolt  of  that  year  on  the  eastern  border  of  Cape 
Colony  was  part  of  a  design  or  desire  "  for  a  general  and  simul- 
taneous rising  of  Kaffirdom  against  white  civilization";  and 
the  Kaffirs  undoubtedly  looked  to  Cetywayo  and  the  Zulus  as 
the  most  redoubtable  of  their  champions.  In  December  1878 
Frere  sent  the  Zulu  king  an  ultimatum,  which,  while  awarding 
him  the  territory  he  claimed  from  the  Boers,  required  him  to 
make  reparation  for  the  outrages  committed  within  the  British 
borders,  to  receive  a  British  resident,  to  disband  his  regiments, 
and  to  allow  his  young  men  to  marry  without  the  necessity 
of  having  first  "washed  their. spears."  Cetywayo,  who  had 
found  a  defender  in  Bishop  Colenso,  vouchsafed  no  reply,  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  entered  Zululand,  at  the  head  of  13,000  troops, 
on  the  nth  of  January  1879  t0  enforce  the  British  .demands. 
The  disaster  of  Isandhlwana  and  the  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift 
signalized  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  but  on  the  4th 
of  July  the  Zulus  were  utterly  routed  at  Ulundi.  Cetywayo 
became  a  fugitive,  but  was  captured  on  the  28th  of  August  His 
kingdom  was  divided,  among  thirteen  chiefs  and  he  himself 
taken  to  Cape  Town,  whence  he  was  brought  to  London  in 
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known  as  the  Causses  from  the  sunny  region  of  Languedoc, 
where  the  olive,  vine  and  mulberry  flourish.  Northwards  the 
contrast  between  the  two  slopes  is  less  striking. 

The  Cevennes  proper  are  formed  by  a  folded  belt  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks  which  lies  along  the  south-east  border  of  the  central 
plateau  of  France.  Concealed  in  part  by  later  deposits,  this 
ancient  mountain  chain  extends  from  Castelnaudary  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Valence,  where  it  sinks  suddenly  beneath  the 
Tertiary  and  recent  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
in  the  Montagne  Noire  rather  than  in  the  Cevennes  proper  that 
the  structure  of  the  chain  has  been  most  fully  investigated.  All 
the  geological  systems  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Carboniferous 
are  included  in  the  folded  belt,  and  J.  Bergeron  has  shown  that 
the  gneiss  and  schist  which  form  so  much  of  the  chain  consist, 
In  part  at  least,  of  metamorphosed  Cambrian  beds.  The  direction 
of  the  folds  is  about  N.  6o°  E.,  and  the  structure  is  complicated 
by  overthrusting  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  overthrust  came 
from  the  south-east,  and  the  Palaeozoic  beds  were  crushed  and 
crumpled  against  the  ancient  massif  of  the  central  plateau. 
The  principal  folding  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous 
period,  and  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  old  Hercynian 
chain  of  Belgium,  &c  The  Permian  and  later  beds  lie  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  denuded  folds,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
Montagne  Noire  and  the  Cevennes  proper  the  folded  belt  is 
buried  beneath  the  horizontal  Jurassic  strata  of  the  Causses. 
Although  the  chain  was  completed  in  Palaeozoic  times,  a  second 
folding  took  place  along  its  south-east  margin  at  the  dose  of 
the  Eocene  period.  The  Secondary  and  Tertiary  beds  of  the 
Languedoc  were  crushed  against  the  central  plateau  and  were 
frequently  ovcrfoldcd.  But  by  this  time  the  ancient  Palaeozoic 
chain  had  become  a  part  of  the  unyielding  massif,  and  the 
folding  did  not  extend  beyond  its  foot 

As  the  division  between  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Garonne  to  the  west  and  those  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone  to  the 
east,  the  Cevennes  send  many  affluents  to  those  rivers.  In  the 
south  the  Orb,  the  Herault  and  the  Vidourle  are  independent 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Golfe  du  Lion;  farther  north,  the  Card- 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  streams  named  Gardon — the 
Ceze  and  the  Ardeche  flow  to  the  Rhone.  The  Vivarais  mountains 
and  the  northern  Cevennes  approach  the  right  banks  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone  closely,  and  on  that  side  send  their  waters  by 
way  of  short  torrents  to  those  rivers;  on  the  west  side  the 
streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Mczenc.  A  short  distance  to  the  south  on  the  same  side 
are  the  sources  of  the  Allicr  and  Lot.  The  waters  of  the  north- 
western  slope  of  the  southern  Cevennes  drain  into  the  Tarn 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  the  Aveyron,  which  rises  in  the 
outlying  chain  of  the  Levczou,  and,  in  the  extreme  south,  the 
Agout  The  Tarn  itself  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mont 
Lozere. 

In  the  Lozere  group  and  the  southern  Cevennes  generally, 
good  pasturage  is  found,  and  huge  flocks  spend  the  summer 
there.  Silkworm-rearing  and  the  cultivation  of  peaches,  chest- 
nuts and  other  fruits  are  also  carried  on.  In  the  Vivarais 
cattle  are  reared,  while  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bcaujolais  excellent 
wines  are  grown. 

The  chief  historical  event  in  the  history  of  the  Cevennes  is  the 
revolt  of  the  Camisards  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century 
(see  Camxsards). 

CEYLON,  a  large  island  and  British  colony  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separated  on  the  N.W.  from  India  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 
and  Palk  Strait.  It  lies  between  50  55'  and  o°  51'  N.  and  between 
79°  41'  and  8i°  5V  E.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south 
is  371I  m.;  its  greatest  width  is  137!  m.;  and  its  area  amounts 
to  35*481  sq.  m.,  or  about  five-sixths  of  that  of  Ireland.  In  its 
general  outline  the  island  resembles  a  pear,  the  apex  of  which 
points  towards  the  north. 

The  coast  is  beset  on  the  N.W.  with  numberless  sandbanks, 

rocks  and  shoals,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  connected  with 

r,g,i        India  by  the  island  of  Rameswaram  and  Adam's 

Bridge,  a  succession  of  bold  rocks  reaching  almost 

across  the  gulf  at  it*  narrowest  point.    Between  the  island  and 


the  opposite  coast  there  exist  two  open  channels  of  varying 
depth  and  width,  beset  by  rocks  and  shoals.  One  of  these,  the 
Manaar  Passage,  is  only  navigable  by  very  small  craft.  The 
other,  called  the  Paumben  Passage,  lying  between  Rameswaram 
and  the  mainland,  has  been  deepened  at  considerable  outlay, 
and  is  used  by  large  vessels  in  passing  from  the  Malabar  to  the 
Coromandel  coast,  which  were  formerly  compelled  in  doing  so 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island.  The  west  and  south  coasts, 
which  are  uniformly  low,  arc  fringed  their  entire  length  by  coco- 
nut trees,  which  grow  to  the  water's  edge  in  great  luxuriance, 
and  give  the  island  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  Along  thest 
shores  there  are  numerous  inlets  and  backwaters  of  the  sea,  some 
of  which  are  available  as  harbours  for  small  native  craft.  The 
east  coast  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Trincomalee  is  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character,  wanting  the  ample  vegetation  of  the  other, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  of  a  bold  precipitous  character.  The 
largest  ships  may  freely  approach  this  side  of  the  island,  provided 
they  take  care  to  avoid  a  few  dangerous  rocks,  whose  localities, 
however,  are  well  known  to  navigators. 

Seen  from  a  distance  at  sea  this  "  utmost  Indian  isle  "  of 
the  old  geographers  wears  a  truly  beautiful  appearance.-  The 
remarkable  elevation  known  as  °  Adam's  Peak,"  the  most 
prominent,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  the  hilly  ranges  of  the 
interior,  towers  like  a  mountain  monarch  amongst  an  assemblage 
of  picturesque  hills,  and  is  a  sure  landmark  for  the  navigator 
when  as  yet  the  Colombo  lighthouse  is  hidden  from  sight  amid 
the  green  groves  of  palms  that  seem  to  be  springing  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  The  low  coast-line  encircles  the  mountain 
zone  of  the  interior  on  the  east,  south  and  west,  forming  a  belt 
which  extends  inland  to  a  varying  distance  of  from  30  to  80  m.; 
but  on  the  north  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island  from  Kalpitiya 
to  Batticaloa  is  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  containing  magnificent 
forests  of  great  extent. 

The  mountain  zone  is  towards  the  south  of  the  island,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  421a  sq.  m.    The  uplifting  force  seems 

to  have  been  exerted  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and        m 

although  there  is  much  confusion  in  many  of  the  inter- 
secting ridges,  and  spurs  of  great  size  and  extent  are  sent 
off  in  many  directions,  the  lower  ranges  manifest  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  run  in  parallel  ridges  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  Towards  the  north  the  offsets  of  the  mountain  system 
radiate  to  short  distances  and  speedily  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
plain.  Detached  hills  arc  rare;  the  most  celebrated  of  these  are 
Mihintalc  (anc.  Missiaka),  which  overlooks  the  sacred  city  of 
Anuradhapura,  and  Sigiri.  The  latter  is  the  only  example  in 
Ceylon  of  those  solitary  acclivities  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  tableland  of  the  Deccan— - which,  starting  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  with  scarped  and  perpendicular  sides,  are  frequently 
converted  into  strongholds  accessible  only  by  precipitous  path- 
ways or  by  steps  hewn  in  the  solid  rock. 

For  a  long  period  Adam's  Peak  was  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ceylon,  but  actual  survey  makes  it  only  7353  ft. 
above  sea-level.  This  elevation  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  East.  The  hollow  in  the 
lofty  rock  that  crowns  the  summit  is  said  by  the  Brahmans  to 
be  the  footstep  of  Siva,  by  the  Buddhists  of  Buddha,  by  the 
Mahommedans  of  Adam,  whilst  the  Portuguese  Christians  were 
divided  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St  Thomas  and  the 
eunuch  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.  The  footstep  is  covered 
by  a  handsome  roof,  and  is  guarded  by  the  priests  of  a  rich 
monastery  half-way  up  the  mountain,  who  maintain  a  shrine  on 
the  summit  of  the  peak.  The  highest  mountains  in  Ceylon  are 
Pidurutalagala,  8296  ft  in  altitude;  Kirigalpota,  7836  ft;  and 
Totapelakanda,  7746  ft. 

The  summits  of  the  highest  ridges  are  clothed  with  verdure, 
and  along  their  base,  in  the  beautiful  valleys  which  intersect 
them  in  every  direction,  the  slopes  were  formerly  covered  with 
forests  of  gigantic  and  valuable  trees,  which,  however,  have 
disappeared  under  the  axe  of  the  planter,  who  felled  and  burnt 
the  timber  on  all  the  finest  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  9000  to  4500 
ft.,  and  converted  the  hillsides  into  highly  cultivated  coffee  and 
afterwards  tea  estate 
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The  plain  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  the  sanatorium  of  the  islind,  is  at 
an  elevaiiou  of  6100  ft.,  and  possesses  many  of  the  attributes  of 
an  alpine  country.  The  climate  ol  the  Horton  plains,  at  an 
elevation  of  7000  ft.,  is  still  finer  than  that  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  but 
they  are  difficult  of  access,  and  are  but  little  known  to  Europeans. 
The  town  of  Kandy,  in  the  Central  Province,  formerly  the  capita! 
of  the  native  sovereigns  ol  the  interior,  it  situated  1737  ft.  above 


The  Island,  though  completely  within  the  Influence  of  oceanic 

evaporation,  and  possessing  an  elevated  tableland  of  considerable 

jUrmn^        extent,  does  not  boast  of  any  riven  of  great  volume. 

The  rains  which  usher  in  each  monsoon  or  change  of 

season  are  Indeed  heavy,  and  during  their  fall  (well  the  streams 


dl  bade  to 


about  one-sixth  of  the  ai 
sea  at  Trincomaiee  on  th 
considerable  rivers,  runn 


when  these 


Ktbct 


be  passed  on  horseback.  The 
,  has  a  course  ol  106  m.,  draining 
.he  island  before  it  reaches  the 
coast.  There  are  twelve  other 
the  west,  east  and  south,  but 

ept  near  the  sea,  where  they 
were  used  by  the  Dutch  for  the 
anils  all  round  the  western  and 
jetween  Colombo  and  Negombo 


There 


n  the 


and  east  of  the  islam 
lakes  which  add  10  Hit 
Nuwara  Eliya  and  Ku 
Tank  it  said  to  have 


magnificent  artificial  lakes  in  the  north 
.  and  the  backwaters  on  the  coast    The 

*autyo!  Colombo,  Kandy,  Lake  Gregory, 
jncgalaare  artificial  or  partly  so.     Giant's 


coast  of  Ceylon,  is 

beauty  by  any  hav. 

yard  here  which  we 

Galop.— Ceylon 


n  of  Trin 


uated  01 


ips  unsurpassed  in 
1  in  the  world.    The  admiralty  had  a  dock- 
dosed  in  1905. 
may  be  said  to  have  been  for  ages  slowly 


mark,  and  ir  some  miles  distance  from  the  sea.  A  great  portioi 
ol  the  north  of  the  island  may  be  regarded  as  the  joint  productloi 
of  the  coral  polyps  and  the  currents,  which  (or  the  greater  par 
of  the  year  set  impetuously  towards  the  south;  coming  ladei 
with  alluvial  matter  collected  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
and  meeting  with  obstacles  south  of  Point  Calimere,  they  hav 
deposited  their  burdens  on  the  coral  reefs  round  Point  Pedro 

drills,  have  formed  the  peninsula  ol  Jaffna,  and  the  plains  tha 


limes  ton 

.    This  formation  appears 

en,  as  is  not  often  the  c 

granite. 

Veins  of  pure  qu ana  and  fe 

Thegt, 


.  ar  of  considerable  exit 
nave  been  frequently .  met  with  in  the  gnefss;  while  in  1 
elevated  lands  of  the  interior  in  the  Calk  districts  may  be  se 
copious  deposits  of  disintegrated  felspar,  or  eaolwi,  oommoi 
known  as  porcelain  clay.  At  various  elevation  the  gneiss  m 
be  found  intersected  by  veins  of  trap  rock,  upheaved  whilst  ii 
state  ol  fusion  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  [arm 
In  some  localities  on  the  seashore  these  veins  assume  t 
chancier  ol  pitch-stone  porphyry  highly  impregnated  1 


Hornblende  ai 
vicinity  of  Adam's  Pe 
known  in  Ceylon  as 


the  Pussellavs  district.  Laierite, 
1  product  ol  disintegrated  gneiss, 
many  pans,  and  is  quarried  lor 


building  purposes. 
Climalt.— The  seasons  In  Ceylon  differ  very  slightly  from 

those  prtviiiing  along  the  coasts  ui  the  Indian  ™" 


two  distinctive  monsoons  of  the  year  are  called,  from  the  winds 
which  accompany  them,  the  south-west  and  the  north-east. 
The  former  is  very  regular  in  its  approach,  and  may  be  looked 
for  along  the  south-west  coast  between  the  10th  and  sotb  of 
Hay;  the  latter  reaches  the  north-easl  coast  between  the  end 
of  October  and  the  middle  ol  November.  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  in  the  influence  which  the  south-west  monsoon  oerts 
on  the  one  aide  of  the  island  and  on  the  other.  The  douds  are 
driven  against  the  lofty  mountains  that  overhang  the  western 
and  southern  coasts,  and  their  condensed  vapours  descend  there 
in  copious  showers.  Bui  the  rains  do  not  reach  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island:  while  the  south-west  is  deluged,  the  east  and 
north  are  sometimes  exhausted  with  dryness;  and  it  not  un- 
Irequently  happens  that  different  tides  of  the  tame  mountain 
present  at  the  same  moment  the  opposite  extreme  of  droughts 
and  moisture.  The  influence  of  the  north-east  monsoon  Is  more 
general.  The  mountains  which  lace  the  north-cut  are  lower 
and  more  remote  from  the  sea  than  those  on  the  south-west; 
the  clouds  are  carried  farther  inland,  and  it  rains  simultaneously 
on  both  sides  of  the  island. 
The  length  ol  the  day,  owing  to  the  proximity  ol  the  island 

The  mean  time  of  the  rising  of  the  tun's  centre  at  Colombo  on 
February  1st  is  6*  13-  a.m..  and  ol  its  totting  6"  s"  r.kt.  On 
August  ijth  Its  rising  is  at  s'aj"*.".,  and  its  setting  atfi1  7-p.11. 
It  fe  mid-day  in  Colombo  when  it  is  morning  in  England. 
Colombo  fe  situated  in  70°  50'  45'  E.,  and  the  day  Is  further 
advanced  there  than  at  Greenwich  by  j'  in"  aj*. 


noontaln  peak.    They 

felled  decays  in  1  mooih.  to  the  ebony 
of  the  woods  arc  valuable  lor  in 


vary  much  in  their  hardine 
cashew-nut  line,  which  when 
and  Mtinwood,  which  lor  nu 

and  climate.  Many  ol  the  woods  are  valuable  lor  furniture,  ai 
house  and  shipbuilding,  and  are  capable  ol  standing  long  exposu 
to  weather.  The  moat  beautiful  woods  adapted  to  furniture  wo. 
are  the  calajnnnder.  ebony,  flowered  mlinwood.  tamarind,  nedm 
dell,  kadomberiya.  kitul,  coco-nut,  Ac.;  the  lack-yielding  in 

district  ol  the  Island.  The  Coca  asiifrrn.  or  coco-nut  palm  ti 
native  of  the  ialaad.  and  may  justly  be  considered  the  nxM  valuta 
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ih  sides  of  the  bland, 


Jong  the  entire  sea-coas 


■  nd  drink:  when  ripe,  it  yields  oil  [ne  juice  of  the  urw 
flown  give*  him  toddy  and  article     The  fibrous  casing  of  lb 

d n  11  kin^-ve:-,/ Is.  spoons,  etc.  The  plaited  leaves  serve  as  plat 
dishes,  and  as  thatch  for  his  cottage.  The  dried  leaves  are  1 
torches,  the  large  leaf-stalks  as  garden  iences.     The  trunk  of  t 


ncvertnclcis  01  constneraDie  value  w 
rength.  sagacity  and  docility.  They 
less  number*  throughout  mast  unlrr 


Occasionally  they 


irouglrirui:  n 


abundantly,  the  former  in  the  northern,  the  latte 
and  central  districts.  The  one  is  valuable  chiefly 
which  large  quantitice^re  exported  to  the  Indian  1 
supplies  the  betel-nut  in  common  use  amongst  nam 


nut  psim  amontt  the  indigenous  products  of  Ceylon  is  the  eannamo 
plant,  yielding  the  well -known  spice  of  that  name. 

Feuru. — Foremost  among  the  animals  of  Ceylon  is  the  elephan 

which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  o1  »*-—  --•■  ■  '■-  r...rr._  - ■-■  - 

is  ncvcrtheKB  of  c — -J — '•' 1l1 


1  thcrelorebe  main- 

ind  {Axis  maailata), 
eSamburof  Indiaj. 

rasriiUi,  P ,  itfikult- 
Of  the  Cheiroptera 


A  game  preservation  society  and  the  judicious  action  of  government 
have  done  much  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  Ceylon  deer, 

elephants,  etc.  by  eataWislung  r  -'—       --      '■---- 

there  must  be  5000  wild  elephai 


Of  Ihe  fish  inordinary  use  for  the  table 

whitings,  mullet  (red  and  striped),  soles  and ...„..^ 

Sharks  appear  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  huge  saw  fish  (P 

orttiquarum)  infests  the  eastcn ' 

a  length  of  1;  To  15  it.     Then 

the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring 

Tubrum),  of  the  deepest  scarlet,  «■,„  u,„  s;IMi  ■■■<.  ■■»  w 

mu'rs'l.ol  a  bill liant  red.  Some  arc  purple,  others  iello^/.  and 


.  of  a  lustrous  (Mi  r.n-  called  "  ™n-,..(5  "  by  the  natives; 

»  •j.te  {Sparui  Wor*W£*M)  is  called  the"  flower  parrot,"  limn 

exquisite  colouring — irregular  bands  of  blue,  crimson  and  purple, 

green,  yellow  and  grey,  crossed  by  perpendicular  stripes  of  black. 

The  pearl  Fishery,  as  indicated  below,  is  of  great  importance. 

Popxlatiim.— The  total  population  of  Ceylon  in  1901,  inclusive 
of  military,  shipping  and   4914  prisoners  of  war,  was  3.578,333, 


■rt  royalty  ate  now  levied  by  govern- 


Captain  V.  Legge  include* ; 

by  the  bards  of  South  Amcric 
small  and  tare,  but  hawks  an 

Ceylon.     Crows  of  various  sj 
ishcrs.  aun-birdt,  several  bo 


beTngfrcuuentiy  ■ 
beach  is.  long  files. 


long  files,  and  on  tl  i 

inUuss  variety  of  (1  I 

The  poisonous  snakes  of  Ceylon  are  nor  numerous.  Four  100130 
have  been  enumerated — the  trcpolnugn  (Dabara  dtfoni),  the  cobra 
d,cnpd\*INaiat,i^dtM,>.th?.&Twi\hl{rri,vH3tiiU*3lnpnaU), 
and  the  rrtfoaoapkalu  mpa-iarfiaalsii,  which  is  so  rare  that  it  has 
no  papular  none.  The  largest  snake  in  Ceylon  is  the  "  boa."  or 
"anaconda"  of  Eastern  story  (Python  nshcssanil):  it  is  from 
>0  to  3D  ft.  in  length,  and  preys  on  hog-deer  and  other  smaller 
animals.  Crocodiles  infest  the  rivers  and  estuaries,  and  the  large 
Irish -water  reservoirs  which  t.oply  tha  rice-ndon;  then  are  two 
species  (C  inMrcuW"  and  C  Jmlrulrru).    Of  lisans.  the  assart  oat*. 


.several  hie 
•Jl  arefurn 


1  wirere  the  climate 


he  finest  la  the  se 
icterel,  dories,  c 

ot  of  the  island,  where 


Southern  Province 
Eastern  Province 


North  Central  Province  . 
Province  of  Uva  .     . 
Province  of  Sabaraaamuw 


The  table  of  nationality  give 
Europeans 

Rurgfieri  and  Eurasians 

Moors  [Mahonunedan) 


•Aw 


ncipal  groups  ai  follows  1— 


sbs 


Tr  hTrtuTw^J1  in  th"-ood™'a'rcThe  aborigines  1  thw 

he  language  of  nearly  70%  of  the  population  sa 

Sii  1  is  nearly  allied  to  Pali   (?-*.);  of  the  remaining 

30  iception  of  Europeans,  the  language  is  TamiL    A 

era  Portuguese  is  spoken  by  some  natives  of  European 

dei  ddahs,  a  small  lotnst  tribe,  apeak  a  distinct  Isinrunge, 

an  ,  an  outcast  tribe,  possesn  a  Urge  vocnbuLiry  of  their 

ow  alese  possess  several  original  poema  of  some  merit, 

portion  of  It  has  been  rranalatnd  into  Sinhalese,  and  si  beat  Known 
to  the  people  through  these  Sinhalese  translations, 

fcJiiuia.— The  principal  religions  may  be  distributed  as  follows;— 
Christians,     340,1391    Buddhists,     I.UUMi     Hindus,     Sar.,Kl4-. 

Catholics,  and  6l,6ao  are  Protestants  of  various  deisominationa; 
and  of  these  Christians  3!o,oot  are  natives,  and  10,13*1  Europeans. 
The  M shorn medans  are  the  descendants  ot  Arabs  (locally  termed 
Moormen;  and  the  Malaya.  The  Tamils,  both  the  inhabitants  of  the 
i  «ll  nd  and  the  immigrants  from  India.  lie  Hind  us.  with  the  eirrpT  Ion 
1  c,3,*oe  Christians.     Tht  Sinhalese,  numbering  70%  of  the  whole 
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population,  are,  with  the  exception  of  180,000  Christiana,  Buddhists. 
Ceylon  may  properly  be  calico  a  Buddhist  country,  and  it  is  here  that 
Buddhism  is  found  almost  in  its  pristine  purity.  Ceylon  was  con- 
verted to  Buddhism  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  by  the  great  Augustine 
of  Buddhism,  Mahinda,  son  of  the  Indian  king  Asoka;  and  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  throughout  Ceylon,  especially  in  the  ancient  cities  of 
Anuradhapura  ana  Polonnaruwa,  bear  witness  to  the  sacrifices 
which  kings  and  people  joined  in  making  to  create  lasting  monu- 
ments of  their  faith.  The  Buddhist  temples  in  the  Kandyan  country 
possess  valuable  lands,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  held  by 
hereditary  tenants  on  the  tenure  of  service.  These  lands  were  given 
out  with  much  care  to  provide  for  all  that  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  temple  and  its  connected  monastery.  Some  tenants  had  to  do 
the  blacksmiths'  work,  others  the  carpenters',  while  another  set  of 
tenants  had  to  cultivate  the  land  reserved  for  supplying  the  monas- 
tery; others  again  had  to  attend  at  the  festivals,  and  prepare 
decorations,  and  carry  lamps  and  banners.  In  course  of  time 
difficulties  arose;  the  English  courts  were  averse  to  a  system  under 
which  the  rent  oif  lands  was  paid  by  hereditary  service,  and  a  com- 
mission was  issued  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  (afterwards  'Lord 
Rosmead)  when  governor,  to  deal  with  the  whole  question,  to  define 
the  services  and  to  enable  the  tenants  to  commute  these  for  a  money 
payment  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  show  that  the  services, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  were  not  onerous,  and  that  almost  without 
an  exception  the  tenants  were  willing  to  continue  the  system.  The 
anomaly  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Anglican  and  Presby- 
terian chaplains  with  a  bishop  of  Colombo  paid  out  of  the  general 
revenues  has  now  been  abolished  in  Ceylon,  and  only  the  bishop  and 
two  or  three  incumbents  remain  on  the  list  for  life,  or  till  they  retire 
on  pension. 

Education. — There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  public  instruction 
since  1875,  through  the  multiplication  of  vernacular,  Anglo-ver- 
nacular and  English  schools  by  government,  by  the  different 
Christian  missions  and  by  the  Buddhists  and  Hindus  who  have 
come  forward  to  claim  the  government  grant.  The  government  has 
also  started  a  technical  college,  and  an  agricultural  school  has  been 
reorganized.  An  agricultural  department,  recommended  by  a 
commission,  should  profit  by  the  services  of  the  entomologist, 
mycologist  and  chemical  analyst  added  by  the  governor  to  the  staff 
of  the  royal  botanic  gardens  at  Pcradcniya.  There  are  industrial 
and  reformatory  schools,  which  are  partially  supported  by  govern- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made,  however, 
at  the  census  of  1901  no  fewer  than  2,790,235  of  the  total  population 
were  entered  as  unable  to  read  or  write  their  own  tongue.  Of  this 
number  1,553,078  were  females,  showing  a  very  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things. 

Agriculture — The  natural  soils  of  Ceylon  are  composed  of  quartzose 
gravel,  felspathic  clay  and  sand  often  of  a  pure  white,  blended  with 
-_  or  overlaid  by  brown  and  red  loams,  resulting;  from  the 

^^  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  or  the  disintegration  of  the 

gneiss  and  hornblende  formations.  The  whole  of  the  great  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  consists  of  a  sandy  and  calcareous  admixture, 
made  to  yield  productive  crops  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton  and  vege- 
tables by  the  careful  industry  of  the  Tamil  population,  who  spare 
no  pains  in  irrigating  and  manuring  their  lands.  Between  the 
northern  districts  and  the  elevated  mountain  ranges  which  overlook 
die  Bintenne  and  Uva  countries  are  extensive  plains  of  alluvial  soil 
washed  down  from  the  table- lands  above,  where  once  a  teeming  popu- 
lation produced  large  quantities  of  grain.  The  remains  of  ancient 
works  of  irrigation  bear  testimony  to  the  bygone  agriculture  of  these 
extensive  regions  now  covered  by  swamps  or  dense  jungle. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  maritime  provinces  to  the 
east,  south  and  west  is  sandy.  Large  tracts  of  quartzose  sand  spread 
along  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  some  of  which,  of  a  pure  white,  and 
very  deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  cinnamon  plant.  In  the  light  sandy  districts  where 
the  soil  it  perfectly  free,  and  contains  a  portion  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  loam,  the  coco-nut  palm  flourishes  in  great  luxuriance. 
This  is  the  case  along  the  entire  coast  line  from  Kalpitiya  to  Point 
de  Galle,  and  farther  eastward  and  northward  to  Matara,  stretching 
to  a  distance  inland  varying  from  100  yds.  to  3m.  From  this  light 
sandy  belt  as  far  at  the  mountain-zone  of  the  Kandyan  country  the 
land  is  mainly  composed  of  low  hilly  undulations  of  sandstone  and 
ferruginous  clay,  incapable  of  almost  any  cultivation,  but  intersected 
in  every  direction  with  extensive  valleys  and  wide  plains  of  a  more 
generous  soil,  not  highly  fertile,  but  still  capable,  with  a  little 
industry,  of  yielding  ample  crops  of  rice. 

The  soil  of  the  central  province,  although  frequently  containing 
great  quantities  of  quartzose  sand  and  ferruginous  clay,  fe  in  many 
of  the  more  elevated  districts  of  a  fine  loamy  character.  Sand 
sufficiently  vegetable  and  light  for  rice  culture  may  be  seen  at  all 
elevations  in  the  hill  districts;  but  the  fine  chocolate  and  brown 
loams  overlying  gneiss  or  limestone  formations,  so  admirably  adapted 
for  coffee  cultivation,  are  only  to  be  found  on  the  steep  sides-or  along 
the  base  of  mountain  ranges  at  an  elevation  varying  from  2000  to 
4000  ft.  Such  land,  well-timbered,  contains  in  itsefements  the  decom- 
posed particles  of  the  rocks  above,  blended  with  the  decayed  vegetable 
matter  of  forests  that  have  for  centuries  scattered  beneath  them 
the  germs  of  fertility.  The  quantity  of  really  rich  coffee  land  in  these 
districts  is  but  small  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  country— vast 


tracts  of  open  valleys  consisting  of  an  indifferent  yellow  tenacious 
soil  interspersed  with  many  low  ranges  of  quartz  rock,  but  tea  is  a 
much  hardier  plant  than  coffee,  and  grows  on  poorer  soil. 

Irrigation. — The  native  rulers  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  with  a  network  of  irrigation  reservoirs,  by  which  Ceylon 
was  enabled  in  ancient  times  to  be  the  great  granary  of  southern 
Asia.  Wars,  and  the  want  of  a  strong  hand  to  guide  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  led  to  the  decay  of  these  ancient  works,  and  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  were  formerly  highly  productive,  became 
swampy  wastes  or  dense  forests.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  larger 
irrigation  works  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  memorials 
of  Ceylon's  former  greatness.  Some  of  the  artificial  lakes  were  of 
great  size.  Minneri,  formed  by  damming  across  the  valleys  between 
the  low  hills  which  surround  it  with  an  embankment  60  ft.  wide  at 
the  top,  is  at  this  day  20  m.  in  circumference.  It  has  recently  been 
restored  by  government,  and  is  capable  of  irrigating  15,000  acres; 
while  the  Giant's  Tank,  which  has  also  been  restored,  irrigates 
20,000  acres.  Another  lake,  with  an  embankment  several  miles  in 
length,  the  Kalawewa,  was  formed  by  damming  back  the  waters  of 
the  Kalaoya,  but  they  have  forced  their  way  through  the  embank- 
ment, and  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake,  or  tank,  are  now  many  small 
villages.  In  connexion  with  these  large  tanks  were  numerous  canals 
and  channels  for  supplying  smaller  tanks,  or  for  irrigating  large 
tracts  of  fields.  Throughout  the  district  of  Nuwarakalawiya  every 
village  has  its  tank.  The  embankments  have  been  formed  with  great 
skill,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  to  the  utmost  of  the  slightest 
fall  in  the  land;  but  they  in  common  with  the  larger  works  bad  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  were  being  brought  to  destruction 
by  the  evil  practice  of  cutting  them  every  year  to  irrigate  the  fields. 
The  work  of  restoring  these  embankments  was  undertaken  by  the 
government,  and  100  village  tanks  were  repaired  every  year,  besides 
eighteen  larger  works.  In  1900  a  sum  of  five  million  rupees  was  set 
apart  for  these  larger  undertakings. 

Cultivation  and  Products. — The  area  of  uncultivated  land  is  little 
over  x\  million  acres,  whereas  fully  four  times  that  amount  is  capable 
of  cultivation.  A  great  deal  is  waste,  besides  lagoons,  tanks,  back- 
waters, &c  Thick  forest  land  does  not  cover  more  than  5000  sq.  m. 
Scrub,  or  chena,  and  patana  grass  cover  a  very  great  area.  Tea, 
cacao,  cardamoms,  cinchona,  coffee  and  indiarubber  are  the  products 
cultivated  by  European  and  an  increasing  number  of  native  planters 
in  the  hill  country  and  part  of  the  low  country  of  Ceylon.  A  great 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  by  the 
Introduction  of  the  tea  plant  in  place  of  the  coffee  plant,  after  the 
total  failure  of  the  latter  owing  to  disease.  For  some  tune  coffee 
had  been  the  most  important  crop.  In  the  old  days  it  grew  wild  like 
cinnamon,  and  was  exported  so  tar  back  as  the  time  of  the  Portu- 
guese, but  was  lightly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  European  commerce, 
as  the  berry  was  gathered  unripe,  was  imperfectly  cured  and  had 
little  flavour.  In  1824  the  governor,  Sir  E.  Barnes,  introduced  coffee 
cultivation  on  the  West  Indian  plan;  in  1834  the  tailing  off  of  other 
sources  of  supply  drew  general  attention  to  Ceylon,  and  by  1841 
the  Ceylon  output  had  become  considerable,  and  grew  steadily  (with 
an  interval  in  1847  due  to  a  commercial  crisis)  till  1877  when  273,000 
acres  were  under  coffee  cultivation,  the  total  export  amounting  to 
103,000,000  lb.  Then  owing  to  disease  came  a  crisis,  and  a  rapid 
decline,  and  now  only  a  few  thousand  acres  are  left.  On  the  failure 
of  the  coffee  crops  planters  began  extensively  to  grow  the  tea  plant, 
which  had  already  been  known  in  the  island  for  several  years.  By 
1882  over  20,000  acres  had  been  planted  with  tea,  but  the  export 
that  year  was  under  700,000  lb.  Five  years  later  the  area  planted 
was  170,000  acres,  while  the  export  had  risen  to  nearly  14,000,000  lb. 
By  1892  there  were  262,000  acres  covered  with  tea,  and  71,000,000  Yb 
were  that  year  exported.  In  1897,  350^00  acres  were  planted,  and 
the  export  was  1 1 6,000,000  lb.  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
the  total  area  cultivated  with  tea  was  not  under  390,000  acres,  while 
the  estimate  of  shipments^  was  put  at  146,000,000  lb  annually. 
Nearly  every  plantation  has  its  factory,  with  the  machinery  necessary 
to  prepare  the  leaf  as  brought  in  from  the  bushes  until  it  becomes 
the  tea  of  commerce.  The  total  amount  of  capital  now  invested  in 
the  tea  industry  in  Ceylon  cannot  be  less  than  £10,000,000.  The 
tea-planting  industry  more  than  anything  else  has  raised  Ceylon 
from  the  depressed  state  to  which  it  fell  in  1882. 

Before  tea  was  proved  a  success,  however,  cinchona  cultivation 
was  found  a  useful  bridge  from  coffee  to  the  Ceylon  planter,  who, 
however,  grew  it  so  freely  that  in  one  year  15,000,000  lb  bark  was 
shipped,  bringing  the  price  of  quinine  down  from  16s.  to  is.  6d.  an 
ounce. 

In  a  few  places,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  rice  cultivation 
is  allowed  to  depend  on  the  natural  supply  of  water,  but  in  most 
parts  the  cultivation  is  not  attempted  unless  there  is  secured  before- 
hand a  certain  and  sufficient  supply,  by  means  of  canals  or  reservoirs. 
In  the  bill  country  every  valley  and  open  plain  capable  of  tillage  is 
made  to  yield  its  crops  of  grain,  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  are 
cut  into  terraces,  on  which  are  seen  waving  patches  of  green  rice 
watered  by  mountain  streams,  which  are  conducted  by  means  of 
channels  ingeniously  carried  round  the  spurs  of  the  hills  and  along 
the  face  of  acclivities,  by  earthen  water-courses  and  bamboo  aque- 
ducts, so  as  to  fertilize  the  fields  below.  These  warks  bear  witness  to 
the  patience,  industry  and  skill  of  die  Kandyan  villagers.  In  the 
low  country  to  the  north  and  east  and  northwest  of  the  hiOa. 
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usually  found  lie  near  Arippu.  off  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Ceylon,  at  a  distance  of  from  16  to  to  m.  from  the  shore.  They 
extend  fur  many  miles  north  and  south,  varying  considerably  in  the  tr 
sire  and  productiveness.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  oyster 
arrivea  at  maturity  in  its  seventh  year,  that  the  pearl  is  then  of  full 
sue  and  perfect  lustre,  and  that  if  the  oyster  be  not  then  secured  it 
.t.    It  is  certain  that  from  some 
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graphite,  the  one  mineral  of  commercial  importance  found.  Furthrt 
developments  may  result  in  the  shipment  of  the  exceptionally  pur* 
iron  ore  found  in  different  parts  of  Ceylon,  though  still  no  cos!  has 
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in  the  Island  during  the  dry  season  from  November  to  June  in 
Ratnapura.  Rakwane  and  Matara  district*.  Some  of  these  are  on 
a  small  scale,  but  altogether  •even)  tnoaaanua  of  Sinhalese  find  a 
precarious  exittence  ia  digging  for  genu.  Rich  find*  of  a  valuable 
ruby,  sapphire,  tat's-eye,  amethyst,  alexandrite  or  star  atone,  are 
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ally  in  great  demand,  according  to  the  fashion.  The  obstacle  to  tie 
investment  of  European  capita]  in  "  gemming  "  has  always  been  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  the  native  labourers  in  the  pros — even  if 
practically  naked— from  corraliruj.*i>d  seeding*™*.  A  Chamber  a" 
M  i  net.  wi  t  h  a  suitable  library,  was  established  in  Cotanbo  duringlSH. 
a/iHu/Ltciarn.—Little  it  done  tave  in  the  preparation  in  factories 
and  stoics,  in  Colombo  or  in  the  plantationt.  of  the  several  product* 
exported.  The  manufacture  of  jewellery  and  preparation  of  rxeciotax 
1  and  children,  of  pillow  lace,  give 
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to  connect  Crdombo  with  the  interior  by  railways.  Sir  Charles* 
MocCarthy  successfully  set  on  foot  a  railway  of  7J  m.  in  length  fmn 
Colombo  to  Kandy.  The  railway  mileage  had  developed  to  563  ru- 
in 1908,  including  one  of  the  frneat  samrntaia  line*  in  the  weak* — 
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over  160  m.  long,  riant  to  6200  ft.  above  tea-level,  and  falling  at  the 
terminus  to  4000  ft.  The  towns  of  Kandy,  Matale.  Gampola,  Nawa- 
lapitiya,  Hatton  and  Haputale  (and practically  Nuwara  Eliya)  in  the 
hills,  are  thus  connected  by  rail,  ana  in  the  low  country  the  towns  of 
Kurunegala,  Galle,  Matara,  Kalutara,  &c  Most  of  the  debt  on  the 
railways  (all  government  lines)  is  paid  off,  and  the  traffic  receipts 
now  make  up  nearly  one-third  of  the  general  revenue.  An  Indo- 
Ceylon  railway  to  connect  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  systems  has  been 
the  subject  of  separate  reports  and  estimates  by- engineers  serving 
the  Ceylon  and  Indian  governments,  who  have  pronounced  the 
work  across  the  coral  reef  between  Manaar  and  Rameswaram  quite 
feasible.  A  commission  sat  in  1903  to  consider  the  gauge  of  an 
Indo-Ceylon  railway.  Such  a  line  promised  to  serve  strategic  as 
well  as  commercial  purposes,  and  to  make  Colombo  more  than  ever 
the  port  for  southern  India.  The  headquarters  of  the  mail  steamers 
have  been  removed  from  Galle  to  Colombo,  where  the  colonial 
government  have  constructed  a  magnificent  breakwater,  and  under- 
taken other  harbour  works  which  have  greatly  augmented  both 
the  external  trade  and  the  coasting  trade  of  the  island. 

GotrnmenL — Ceylon  is  a  crown  colony,  that  is,  a  possession  of  the 
British  crown  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession,  the  affairs  of  which 
are  administered  by  a  governor,  who  receives  his  appointment  from 
the  crown,  generally  for  a  term  of  sixyears.  He  is  assisted  by  an 
executive  and  a  legislative  council.  Toe  executive  council  acts  as 
the  cabinet  of  the  governor,  and  consists  of  the  attorney-general, 
the  three  principal  officers  of  the  colony  (namely,  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, the  treasurer  and  the  auditor-general),  and  the  general  in 
command  of  the  forces.  The  legislative  council  includes,  besides 
the  governor  as  president  and  nine  official  members,  eight  unofficial 
members — one  for  the  Kandyan  Sinhalese  (or  Highlanders)  and  one 
for  the  "  Moormen  "  having  been  added  in  189a  The  term  of  office 
for  the  unofficial  members  is  limited  to  five  years,  though  the 
governor  may  reappoint  if  he  choose.  The  king's  advocate,  the 
deputy-advocate,  and  the  surveyor-general  are  now  respectively 
styled  attorney-general,  solicitor-general,  and  director  of  public 
works*  The  crvu  service  has  been  reconstituted  into  five  classes, 
not  including  the  colonial  secretary  as  a  staff  appointment,  nor  ten 
cadets;  these  five  classes  number  seventy  officers.  The  district 
nidges  can  punish  np  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  impose 
fines  up  to  Rs.1000.  The  police  magistrates  can  pass  sentences 
up  to  sue  months'  imprisonment,  and  impose  fines  of  Rs.150.  The 
criminal  law  has  since  1890  been  codified  on  the  model  of  the  Indian 
penal  code;  criminal  and  civil  procedure  have  also  been  the  subject 
of  codification.  There  are  twenty-three  prisons  in  the  island,  mostly 
small;  but  convict  establishments  in  and  near  the  capital  take  all 
long-sentence  prisoners. 

Banks  and  Currency. — Ceylon  has  agencies  of  the  National  Bank 
of  India,  Bank  of  Madras,  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia  and  China,  and  of  the  Hong-kong  and  Shanghai 
Bank,  besides  mercantile  agencies  of  other  banks,  also  a  govern- 
ment savings  bank  at  Colombo,  and  post-office  savings  banks  all 
over  the  island.  In  1884,  on  the  failure  of  the  Oriental  Bank,  the 
notes  in  currency  were  guaranteed  by  government,  and  a  government 
note  currency  was  started  in  supersession  of  bank  notes.  The  coin 
currency  of  Ceylon  is  in  rupees  and  decimals  of  a  rupee,  the  value 
of  the  standard  following  that  fixed  for  the  Indian  rupee,  about 
Is.  ad.  per  rupee. 

Financ*. — With  the  disease  of  the  coffee  plant  the  general  revenue 
fell  from  Ra.  1,70,00,000  in  1877  to  Rs.  1,20,00,000  in  1883,  when 
trade  was  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  island  was  seriously  affected.  Since  then,  however,  the  revenue 
has  steadily  risen  with  the  growing  export  of  tea,  cocoa-nut  produce, 
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History. — The  island  of  Ceylon  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Taprobam,  and  in  later  times  Serendib, 
SirinduH  and  Zeyian  have  been  employed  to  designate  it  by 
writers  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  worlds.  Serendib  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Sinhaladvlpa.  like  most  oriental 
countries,  Ceylon  possesses  a  great  mass  of  ancient  records,  in 
which  fact  is  so  confused  with  fable  that  they  are  difficult  to 
distinguish.  The  labours  of  George  Tumour  (1 700-1843), 
however,  helped  to  dissipate  much  of  this  obscurity,  and  his 
admirable  edition  (1836)  of  the  Maiunanua  first  made  it  possible 
to  trace  the  main  lines  of  Sinhalese  history. 

The  Sinhalese  inscriptions!  records,  to  which  George  Tumour 
first  called  attention,  and  which,  through  the  activity  of  Sir 
William  Gregory  in  1874,  began  to  be  accurately  transcribed 
and  translated,  extend  from  the  2nd  century  B.C.  onwards. 
Among  the  oldest  inscriptions  discovered  are  those  on  the  rock 
cells  of  the  Vessagiri  Vihara  of  Anuradhapura,  cut  in  the  old 
Brahma-lipi  character.  The  inscriptions  show  how  powerful 
to*  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  which  dominated  the  government 
and  national  life.    The  royal  decrees  of  successive  rulers  are 


mainly  concerned  with  the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  the 
hierarchy,  but  a  few  contain  references  to  executive  acts  of  the 
kings,  as  in  a  slab  inscription  of  Kassapa  V.  (c.  a.d.  929-939). 
In  an  edict  ascribed  to  Mahinda  IV.  (c.  a.d.  975-991)  reference 
is  made  to  the  Sinhalese  palladium,  the  famous  tooth-relic  of 
Buddha,  now  enshrined  at  Kandy,  and  the  decree  confirms 
tradition  as  to  the  identity  of  the  fine  stone  temple,  east  of  the 
Thuparama  at  Anuradhapura,  with  the  shrine  in  which  the 
tooth  was  first  deposited  when  brought  from  Kalinga  in  the 
reign  of  Kirti  Sri  Meghavaroa  (a J).  304-324). 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  were  probably  the  ancestors 
of  the  modem  Veddahs,  a  small  tribe  of  primitive  hunters  who 
inhabit  the  eastern  jungles;  and  the  discovery  of  palaeolithic 
stone  implements  buried  in  some  of  their  caves  points  to  the  fact 
that  they  represent  a  race  which  has  been  in  the  island  for  untold 
ages.  As  to  subsequent  immigrations,  the  great  Hindu  epic, 
the  Ramayana,  tells  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  part  of  the 
island  by  the  hero  Rama  and  his  followers,  who  took  the  capital 
of  its  king  Rawana.  Whatever  element  of  truth  there  may  be 
in  this  fable,  it  certainly  represents  no  permanent  occupation. 
The  authentic  history  of  Ceylon,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced, 
begins  with  the  landing  in  543  B.C.  of  Vijaya,  the  founder  of  the 
Sinhalese  dynasty,  with  a  small  band  of  Aryan-speaking  followers 
from  the  mainland  of  India.  Vijaya  married  the  daughter  of  a 
native  chief,  with  whose  aid  he  proceeded  to  master  the  whole 
island,  which  he  parcelled  out  among  his  followers,  some  of  whom 
formed  petty  kingdoms.  The  Sinhalese  introduced  from  the 
mainland  a  comparatively  high  type  of  civilization,  notably 
agriculture.  The  earliest  of  the  great  irrigation  tanks,  near 
Anuradhapura,  was  opened  about  504  B.C.  by  the  successor  of 
Vijaya;  and  about  this  time  was  established  that  system  of 
village  communities  which  still  obtains  over  a  large  part  of  Ceylon. 

The  island  was  converted  to  Buddhism  at  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  century  B.C.  by  the  preaching  of  Mahinda,  a  son  of  the 
great  Buddhist  emperor  Asoka;  a  conversion  that  was  followed 
by  an  immense  multiplication  of  daghobas,  curious  bell-shaped 
reliquaries  of  solid  stone,  and  of  Buddhist  monasteries.  For 
the  rest,  the  history  of  ancient  Ceylon  is  largely  a  monotonous 
record  of  Malabar  or  Tamil  invasions,  conquests  and  usurpations. 
Of  these  latter  the  first  was  in  237  B.C.  when  two  officers  in  the 
cavalry  and  fleet  revolted,  overthrew  the  Sinhalese  ruler  with 
the  aid  of  bis  own  Tamil  mercenaries,  and  reigned  jointly,  as 
Sena  L  and  Guptika,  until  215.  The  Sinhalese  Asela  then  ruled 
till  205,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  a  Tamil  from  Tanjore, 
Elala,  who  held  the  reins  of  power  for  44  years.  In  161  B.C. 
Elala  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Dutegemunu,  still  remembered 
as  one  of  the  great  Sinhalese  heroes  of  Ceylon.  The  ruins  of  the 
great  monastery,  known  as  the  Brazen  Palace,  at  Anuradhapura, 
remain  a  memorial  of  King  Dutegemunu's  splendour  and  religious 
zeaL  He  died  in  137  B.C.,  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  Ceylon 
is  mainly  that  of  further  Tamil  invasions,  of  the  construction 
of  irrigation  tanks,  and  of  the  immense  development  of  the 
Buddhist  monastic  system.  A  tragic  episode  in  the  royal  family 
in  the  5th  century  a  j>.  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  as  connected 
with  one  of  Ceylon's  most  interesting  remains,  the  Slgiri  rock 
and  tank  (see  Slcnu).  In  a.d.  477  King  Datu  Sen  was  murdered 
by  his  son,  who  mounted  the  throne  as  Kasyapa  I.,  and  when 
he  was  driven  from  the  capital  by  the  inhabitants,  infuriated 
by  his  crime,  built  himself  a  stronghold  on  the  inaccessible 
Slgiri  rock,  whence  he  ruled  the  country  until  in  495  he  was 
overthrown  and  slain  by  his  brother  Mugallana  (495-5x3),  who 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  murder  had  escaped  to  India. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  10th  century  Ceylon  was  invaded  by 
Rajaraja  the  Great,  the  Chola  king,  and  after  a  series  of  pro- 
tracted campaigns  was  annexed  to  his  empire  in  1005.  The 
island,  did  not,  however,  remain  long  under  Tamil  domination. 
In  X071  Vijaya  Bahu  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  Sinhalese 
dynasty,  and  for  a  while  Ceylon  was  freed  from  foreign  inter- 
vention. The  most  notable  oi  the  successors  of  Vijaya  Bahu, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  long  line  of  Sinhalese  rulers,  was  Parakrama 
Bahu  I.  (11 55-1 180),  whose  colossal  statue  still  stands  near 
Polonnaruwa.    He  not  only  took  advantage  of  the  unaccustomed 
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tranquillity  of  the  country  to  restore  the  irrigation  tanks  and 
the  monasteries,  but  he  availed  himself  of  a  disputed  succession 
to  the  Pandya  throne  of  Madura  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  Tamil 
enemies  by  invading  India.  According  to  the  Mahavamsa  his 
generals  met  with  immediate  and  unbroken  success;  according 
to  the  more  probable  account  preserved  in  a  long  Chola  in- 
scription at  Arpakkam  near  Kanchi,  they  were,  though  at  first 
successful,  ultimately  driven  out  by  a  coalition  of  the  southern 
princes  (V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India,  ed.  1008,  p.  411). 
In  any  case,  within  thirty  years  of  Parakrama  Bahu's  death 
his  work  was  undone;  the  Malabar  invaders  were  once  more 
able  to  effect  a  settlement  in  the  island,  and  the  Sinhalese  capital 
was  moved  farther  and  farther  south,  till  in  1410  it  had  become 
established  at  Kotta,  now  a  suburb  of  Colombo.  In  1408  a  new 
misfortune  had  befallen  the  Sinhalese  dynasty;  in  revenge  for 
an  insult  offered  to  a  Chinese  envoy,  a  Chinese  army  invaded 
the  island  and  carried  away  King  Vijaya  Bahu  IV.  into  captivity. 
For  thirty  years  from  this  date  the  Sinhalese  kings  of  Ceylon 
were  tributary  to  China. 

When,  in  1505,  the  Portuguese  Francisco  de  Almeida  landed 
in  Ceylon,  he  found  the  island  divided  into  seven  kingdoms. 
Twelve  years  later  the  viceroy  of  Goa  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Colombo,  for  which  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Kotta;  and  from  this  time  until  the  advent  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  17th  century  the  Portuguese  endeavoured,  amid  perpetual 
wars  with  the  native  kings,  who  were  assisted  by  Arab  and  other 
traders  jealous  of  European  rivalry,  to  establish  their  control 
over  the  island.  They  ultimately  succeeded  so  far  as  the  coast 
was  concerned,  though  their  dominion  scarcely  penetrated  inland. 
Materially  their  gain  was  but  small,  for  the  trade  of  Ceylon  was 
quite  insignificant;  but  they  had  the  spiritual  satisfaction  of 
prosecuting  a  vigorous  propaganda  of  Catholicism,  St  Frands 
Xavier  being  the  most  notable  of  the  missionaries  who  at  this 
time  laboured  in  the  island. 

The  fanatical  zeal  and  the  masterful  attitude  of  the  Portuguese 
were  a  constant  source  of  dissension  with  the  native  rulers,  and 
when  the  Dutch,  under  Admiral  Spilberg,  landed  on  the  east 
coast  in  1602  and  sought  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Kandy  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  every  inducement  was  held  out  to  them 
to  aid  in  expelling  the  Portuguese.  Nothing  seems  to  have  come 
of  this  until  1638-1630,  when  a  Dutch  expedition  attacked  and 
razed  the  Portuguese  forts  on  the  east  coast.  In  the  following 
year  they  landed  at  Negombo,  without  however  establishing 
themselves  in  any  strong  post.  In  1644  Negombo  was  captured 
and  fortified  by  the  Dutch,  while  in  1656  they  took  Colombo, 
and  in  1658  they  drove  the  Portuguese  from  Jaffna,  their  last 
stronghold  in  Ceylon. 

Pursuing  a  wiser  policy  than  their  predecessors,  the  Dutch 
lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  owned  their  supremacy,  and  of  opening  a  trade  with  the 
interior.  More  tolerant  and  less  disposed  to  stand  upon  their 
dignity  than  the  Portuguese,  they  subordinated  political  to  com- 
mercial ends,  flattered  the  native  rulers  by  a  show  of  deference, 
and  so  far  succeeded  m  their  object  as  to  render  their  trade 
between  the  island  and  Holland  a  source  of  great  profit.  Many 
new  branches  of  industry  were  developed.  Public  works  were 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  education,  if  not  universally 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  was  at  least  well  cared  for  on  a  broad  plan  of  govern- 
ment supervision.  That  which  they  had  so  much  improved  by 
policy,  they  were,  however,  unable  to  defend  by  force  when  die 
British  turned  their  arms  against  them.  A  century  and  a  half 
had  wrought  great*  changes  in  the  physical  and  mental  status 
of  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  territory  which  in  1658  they  had 
slowly  gained  by  undaunted  and  obstinate  bravery,  they  as 
rapidly  lost  in  1796  by  imbecility  and  cowardice. 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  English  with  Ceylon  was  as  far 
back  as  1763,  when  an  embassy  was  despatched  from  Madras 
to  the  king  of  Kandy,  without,  however,  leading  to  any  result. 
On  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  in  1795,  a 
force  was  sent  against  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  where 
the  opposition  offered  was  so  slight  that  by  the  following  year 


the  whole  of  their  forts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eagfaa 

commander. 

The  abiding  results  of  the  occupation  of  Ceylon  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  is  described  by  Sir  Emerson  Tenncnt 
(Ceylon)  as  follows: 

"  The  dominion  of  the  Netherlands  in  Ceylon  was  nearly  equal  in 
duration  with  that  of  Portugal,  about  140  yean;  but  the  policies 
of  the  two  countries  have  left  a  very  different  impress  on  the  char- 
acter and  institutions  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  lived.  The 
most  important  bequest  left  by  the  utilitarian  genius  of  Holland  is 
the  code  of  Roman  Dutch  law,  which  still  prevails  in  the  supreme 
courts  of  justice,  whilst  the  fanatical  propagandism  of  the  Portu- 
guese has  reared  for  itself  a  monument  in  the  abiding  and  expanding 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith..  This  flourishes  in  every 
hamlet  and  province  where  it  was  implanted  by  the  Franciscans, 
whilst  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church  of  Holland,  never 

}>reached  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortresses,  are  already  almost 
orgotten  throughout  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  an  expiring 
community  at  Colombo.  Already  the  language  of  the  Dutch,  which 
they  sought  to  extend  by  penal  enactments,  has  ceased  to  be  spoken 
even  by  their  direct  descendants,  whilst  a  corrupted  Portuguese  is 
to  the  present  day  the  vernacular  of  the  lower  classes  in  every  town 
of  importance.  As  the  practical  and  sordid  government  of  the 
Netherlands  only  recognised  the  interest  of  the  native  population 
in  so  far  as  they  were  essential  to  uphold  their  trading  monopolies, 
their  memory  was  recalled  by  no  agreeable  associations:  whilst  the 
Portuguese,  who,  in  spite  of  their  cruelties,  were  identified  with  the 
people,  by  the  bond  of  a  common  faith,  excited  a  feeling  of  admiration 
by  the  boldness  of  their  conflicts  with  .the  Kandyans,  and  the 
chivalrous  though  ineffectual  defence  of  their  beleaguered  fortresses. 
The  Dutch  and  their  proceedings  have  almost  ceased  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  lowlandT  Sinhalese;  but  the  chiefs  of  the  south  and 
west  perpetuate  with  pride  the  honorific  title  Don,  accorded  to  them 
by  their  first  European  conquerors,  and  still  prefix  to  their  ancient 
patronymics  the  sonorous  Christian  names  of  the  Portuguese." 

The  British  forces  by  which  the  island  had  been  conquered 
were  those  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Ceylon  was  therefore 
at  first  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  and  administered  from 
Madras.  The  introduction  of  the  Madras  revenue  system,  how- 
ever, together  with  a  host  of  Malabar  collectors,  led  to  much 
discontent,  which  culminated  in  rebellion;  and  in  1798*  the 
colony  was  placed  directly  under  the  crown.  By  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  1803,  this  situation  was  regularized,  from  the  inter- 
national point  of  view,  by  the  formal  cession  to  Great  Britain 
of  the  former  Dutch  possessions  in  the  island.  For  a  while  the 
British  dominion  was  confined  to  the  coast.  The  central  tract 
of  hilly  country,  hedged  in  by  impenetrable  forests  and  pre- 
cipitous mountain  ranges,  remained  in  possession  of  Sri  Vikrama 
Raja  Sinha,  the  last  of  the  Sinhalese  dynasty,  who  6howed 
no  signs  of  encouraging  communication  with  his  European 
neighbours. 

Minor  differences  led  in  1803  to  an  invasion  of  the  Kandyan 
territory;  but  sickness,  desertion  and  fatigue  proved  more 
formidable  adversaries  to  the  British  forces  than  the  troops  of 
the  Sinhalese  monarch,  and  peace  was  eventually  concluded  upon 
terms  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  English.  The  cruelty  and 
oppression  of  the  king  now  became  so  intolerable  to  his  subjects 
that  disaffection  spread  rapidly  amongst  them,  punishments 
of  the  most  horrible  kinds  were  inflicted,  but  failed  to  repress 
the  popular  indignation,  and  in  181 5  the  British,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  many  of  the  Adigars  and  other  native  chiefs,  proceeded 
against  the  tyrant,  who  was  captured  near  Kandy,  and  subse- 
quently ended  his  days  in  exile.  With  him  ended  a  long  line  of 
sovereigns,  whose  pedigree  may  be  traced  through  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years. 

By  a  convention  entered  into  with  the  Kandyan  chiefs  on  the 
2nd  of  March  2815,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  island  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  in  return  guaranteed  to  the 
inhabitants  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  religion  of  Buddha 
was  declared  inviolable,  and  its  rights,  ministers  and  places  of 
worship  were  to  be  maintained  and  protected;  the  taws  of  the, 
country  were  to  be  preserved  and  administered  according  toi 
established  forms;  and  the  royal  dues  and  revenues  were  to  be 
levied  as  before  for  the  support  of  government 

With  the  exception  of  a  serious  outbreak  in  some  parts  of  the 
interior  in  181 7,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  of  two 
minor  attempts  at  rebellion  easily  put  down,  in  1843  and  184S, 
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the  political  atmosphere  of  Ceylon  h 


c  the  deportation  of  the  last  king  of  Kandy. 


CHABAZITE,  1  mineral  species  belonging  to  the  group  of 
zeolite*.  It  occurs  m  while  to  flesh-red  crystals  which  vary  from 
transparent  to  translucent  and  have  a  vitreous  Lustre.  The 
crystals  are  rhombohcdral,  and  Ibe  predominating  form  is  often 
a  rhombohedron  (r)  with  inlerfacial  angles  of  8;°  14';  they 
therefore  closely  resemble  cubes  in  appearance,  and  the  mineral 


Twinned  Crystals  of  Cbsbotite, 


stic  of  chahuili 


of  small  crystals  in  twinned  position  pi 
r  of  the  main  crystal,  is  especially  chat 
Such  groups  resemble  the  inlcrpcnct rating  twinned  cuncs  01 
fluorspar,  but  the  two  minerals  are  readily  distinguished  by 
Ibeir  cleavage,  fluorspar  having  a  perfect  octahedral  cleavage 
truncating  the  corners  of  [he  cube,  whilst  in  chabaaite  there  are 
less  distinct  cleavages  parallel  to  the  rhombohcdral  (cube-like) 
laces.  Another  type  of  twinned  crystal  is  represented  in  fig.  I, 
in  which  the  predominating  form  is  an  obtuse  hexagonal  pyramid 
(i);  the  faces  of  these  flatter  crystals  are  often  rounded,  giving 
rise  lo  lenticular  slia pes,  hence  the  name  phacolilc  (from  #un, 
a  lentil)  for  this  variety  of  chahaiitc. 

The  hardness  of  chabaiile  is  4I,  and  the  specific  gravity 
148-1-1$.  As  first  noticed  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1830,  the 
crystals  often  exhibit  anomalous  optical  characters:  instead 
nf  being  uniaxial,  a  basal  section  may  be  divided  into  sharply- 
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which  are  analogous  to  the  felspars-    Most  analyses  correspono 

(Ca,NidAI,(SiQ,>j+eHiO. 

Chabaiile  occurs  with  other  zeolites  in  the  amygdaloid*! 
cavities  of  basaltic  rocks,  occasionally  it  has  been  found  la 
gneisses  and  schists.  Well  formed  crystals  are  known  from 
many  localities;  for  example,  Kilmalcolm  in  Renfrewshire,  the 
Giant's  Causeway  in  Co.  Antrim,  and  Obcrstcin  in  Germany. 
Beaulifuf,  dear  glassy  crystals  ol  the  phacolite  ("  seebachiic  ") 
variety  occur  with  phillipsite  and  radiating  bundles  ol  brown 
calcitc  In  cavities  in  compact  basalt  near  Richmond,  Melbourne, 
Victoria.  Small  crystals  have  been  observed  lining  the  cavitiea 
of  fossil  shells  from  Iceland,  and  in  the  recent  deposits  of  the 
hot  springs  of  Flombiires  and  Bourbonnc-les-Baina  in  France. 

Gmclinitc  and  levynite  arc  other  species  of  zeolites  which  may 
be  mentioned  here,  since  they  are  closely  related  to  chabaiile, 
and  like  it  are  rhombohedral  and  frequently  twinned.  C  melinite 
forms  large  flesh-red  crystals  usually  of  hexagonal  habit,  and 
was  early  known  as  soda-chabaxite.  it  having  the  composi- 
tion of  chabazite  but  with  sodium  predominating  over 
calcium  (Na:,Ca)AI,{SiOJ),alffl.  The  formula  of  levynite  ia 
CaAI:SL10„+5H,0.  (L.  J.  S.) 

CKABUS,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  in  the  department 
of  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Serein,  14  m.  E.  by  N.  olAutcrre 
by  rood.  Pop.  {1906)  1127.  Its  church  ol  St  Martin  belongs 
to  the  end  of  the  nth  century.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  a 
well-known  white  wine  produced  in  the  neighbouring  vineyards, 
of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  Clos,  Bouguerots,  Moulonnc, 
:cs,   Lys   and   Vaux-Dcsirs.    There   are 


CHABOT,  FRANCOIS  (1757-1704).  French  revolutionist, 
had  been  a  Franciscan  friar  before  the  Revolution,  and  after  the 
civil  constitulinn  of  the  clergy  continued  to  act  as  "constitu- 
tional "  priest,  bocoming  grand  vicar  of  Henri  Grogoire,  bishop 
ol  Blois.  Then  be  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
sitting  at  the  extreme  left,  and  forming  with  C.  Buzirc  and  Merlin 
deThionvillc  the"  Cordelier  trio."  Re-elected  to  the  Convention 
he  voted  for  the  death,  of  Louis  XVI,,  and  opposed  Ibe  proposal 
toprosecute  the  authors  of  the  massacre  of  September,  "  because 
among  Ihcm  there  are  heroes  of  Jcmmapes."  Some  of  his 
sayings  are  well  known,  such  as  that  Christ  was  the  first  "  ijiu- 

the  India  Company  and  in  a  plot  to  bribe  certain  members  ol 
the  Convention,  especially  Fabrc  d'Eglanline  and  C.  Bazirc,  be 
was  arrested,  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
was  condemned  and  executed  at  the  same  lime  as  the  Dantonists, 
who  protested  against  being  associated  with  such  a  "JHaan," 

CHABOT,  GEORGES  ANTOINE,  known  as  Chabot  de 
jL'AuiEtt  (1758-1810),  French  jurist  and  slalcsman,  was  pre- 
sident ol  the  tribunal  of  Monllucea  when  he  was  elected  as 
a  deputy  suppliant  to  the  National  Convention.  A  member  ol 
the  council  of  the  Ancients,  then  of  the  Tribunate,  he  was 
president  ol  the  latter  when  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  signed. 
He  had  a  resolution  adopted,  tending  to  give  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
the*  consulship  for  life;  and  in  1804  supported  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  hereditary  monarchy.  Napoleon  named  him 
inspector-general  of  the  law  schools,  then  judge  of  the  court  of 
cassation.  He  published  various  legal  works,  e.g.  Tableau  de  la 
Uiiilalim  enotiMt  mr  la  smaessitas  el  de  la  Uihlatimt  naxttlli 
tttUit  par  U  tedt  civil  (Parts,  1S04),  and  Questions  Ircmsileiies 
tut  It  cede  NapsUtn  (Paris,  1800). 

CHABOT,  PHILIPPE  DE,  Seic-neur  de  Brioh,  Count  01 
Chainy  amd  Buiancab  (c.  i«i-ts4j),  admiral  of  France. 
The  Chabot  family  was  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  most  powerful  in 
Poilou.  Philippe  was  a  cadet  of  the  Jamac  branch.  He  was  a 
companion  ol  Francis  I.  as  a  child,  and  on  that  king's  accession 
was  loaded  with  honours  and  ostites.  After  the  battle  ol  Pavia 
he  was  made  admiral  of  France  and  governor  ol  Burgundy 
(1516).  and  shared  with  Anne  de  Montmorency  the  direction  of 
affairs.    He  was  at  tbe  height  ol  hit  power  in   1535,  and 
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commanded  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  the  states  of  the  duke  of 

Savoy;  but  in  the  campaigns  of  1536  and  1537  he  was  eclipsed 

by  Montmorency,  and  from  that  moment  his  influence  began  to 

wane.    He  was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  peculation,   and 

condemned  on  the  10th  of  February  1541  to  a  fine  of  1,500,000 

livres,  to  banishment,  and  to  the  confiscation  of  his  estates. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Madam  d'fitampes,  however,  he 

obtained  the  king's  pardon  almost  immediately  (March  1541), 

was  reinstated  in  his  posts,  and  regained  his  estates  and  even 

his  influence,  while  Montmorency  in  his  turn  was  disgraced. 

But  his  health  was  affected  by  these  troubles,  and  he  died  soon 

afterwards  on  the  1st  of  June  1543.    His  tomb  in  the  Louvre, 

by  an  unknown  sculptor,  is  a  fine  example  of  French  Renaissance 

work.    It  was  his  nephew,  Guy  Chabot,  seigneur  de  Jarnac, 

who  fought  the  famous  duel  with  Francois  de  Vivonnc,  seigneur 

dc  la  Chataigneraie,  in  1547,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

Henry  II. 

The  main  authorities  for  Chabot '»  life  are  his  MS.  correspondence 
in  the  Bibliotheque.  Nationatc,  Paris,  and  contemporary  memoirs. 


CHABRIAS  (4th  century  B.C.),  a  celebrated  Athenian  general. 
In  388  B.C.  he  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Acgina  and  commanded 
the  fleet  sent  to  assist  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  the 
Persians.  In  378,  when  Athens  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  he  defeated  Agcsilaus  near  Thebes.  On 
this  occasion  he  invented  a  manoeuvre,  which  consisted  in 
receiving  a  charge  on  the  left  knee,  with  shields  resting  on  the 
ground  and  spears  pointed  against  the  enemy.  In  376  he 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartan  fleet  off  Naxos,  but, 
when  he  might  have  destroyed  the  Spartan  fleet,  remembering 
the  fate  of  the  generals  at  Arginusac,  he  delayed  to  pick  up  the 
bodies  of  his  dead.  Later,  when  the  Athenians  changed  sides 
and  joined  the  Spartans,  he  repulsed  Epaminondas  before  the 
walls  of  Corinth.  In  366,  together  with  Callistratus,  he  was 
accused  of  treachery  in  advising  the  surrender  of  Oropus  to  the 
The  bans.  He  was  acquitted,  and  soon  after  he  accepted  a 
command  under  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  revolted 
against  Persia.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War  (357) 
he  joined  Chares  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  He  lost 
his  life  in  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Chios. 

See  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias;  Xenophon,  HeUenica,  v.  1-4; 
Diod.  Sic.  xv.  29-34;  and  C.  Rehdantz,  Vitae  Ipkicratis,  Chabriat, 
el  Timotiui  (1845)  > art-  Dblian  League,  section  B,  and  authorities 
there  quoted. 

CHABRIER,  ALEXIS  EMMANUEL  (1841-1804),  French 
composer,  was  born  at  Ambcrt,  Puy  de  Ddme,  on  the  18th  of 
January  1841.  At  first  he  only  cultivated  music  as  an  amateur, 
and  it  was  not  until  1879  that  he  threw  up  an  administration 
appointment  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  art.  He 
had  two  years  previously  written  an  opira  boujjc  entitled  VfZtoilc, 
which  was  performed  at  the  Bouffcs  Parisicns.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  chorus-master  of  the  concerts  then  recently  established 
by  Lamoureux.  In  1883  he  composed  the  brilliant  orchestral 
rhapsody  entitled  Espaila,  the  themes  of  which  he  had  jotted 
down  when  travelling  in  Spain.  His  opera  Gwendoline  was 
brought  out  with  considerable  success  at  Brussels  on  the  10th 
of  April  1886,  and  was  given  later  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opira. 
The  following  year  1S87,  Z>  Roi  nutlgri  lui,  an  opera  of  a  lighter 
description,  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opira  Comique,  its 
run  being  interrupted  by  the  terrible  fire  by  which  this  theatre 
was  destroyed.  His  last  opera,  Briseis,  was  left  unfinished, 
and  performed  in  a  fragmentary  condition  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
after  the  composer's  death  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  September 
1894.  Chabricr  was  also  the  author  of  a  set  of  piano  pieces 
entitled  Pieces  pitloresques,  Valscs  romantiqucs,  for  two  pianos, 
a  fantasia  for  horn  and  piano,  &c.  His  great  admiration  for 
Wagner  asserted  itself  in  Gwendoline,  a  work  which,  in  spite  of 
inequalities  due  to  want  of  experience,  is  animated  by  a  high 
artistic  ideal,  is  poetically  conceived,  and  shows  considerable 
harmonic  originality,  besides  a  thorough  mastery  over  the 
treatment  of  the  orchestra.     The  characteristics  of  Le  Roi 


malgrS  lui  have  been  well  summed  up  by  M.  Jond&rcs  when  he 
alludes  to  "  cette  verve  inepuisable,  ces  rylhmes  endiables,  celte 
exuberance  de  gaiete  et  de  vigueur,  a  laquelle  venait  se  joindre 
la  note  melancolique  et  emue."  Chabricr's  premature  death 
prevented  him  from  giving  the  full  measure  of  his  worth.* 

CHACMA,  the  Hottentot  name  of  the  Cape  baboon,  Papio 
porcarius,  a  species  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  South  Africa 
as  far  north  as  the  Zambezi.  Of  the  approximate  size  of  an 
English  mastiff,  this  powerful  baboon  is  blackish  grey  in  colour 
with  a  tinge  of  green  due  to  the  yellow  rings  on  most  of  the  hairs. 
Unlike  most  of  its  tribe,  it  is  a  good  climber;  and  where  wooded 
cliffs  are  not  available,  will  take  up  its  quarters  in  tall  trees. 
Chacmas  frequently  strip  orchards  and  fruit-gardens,  break 
and  devour  ostrich  eggs,  and  kill  lambs  and  kids  for  the  sake  of 
the  milk  in  their  stomachs. 

CHACO,  a  territory  of  northern  Argentina,  part  of  a  large 
district  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco,  bounded  N.  by  the  territory 
of  Formosa,  E.  by  Paraguay  and  Corricntcs,  S.  by  Santa  F6. 
and  W.  by  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Sal  la.  The  Bermejo  river 
forms  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  Paraguay  and  Parana 
rivers  its  eastern;  these  rivers  are  its  only  means  of  communica- 
tion. Pop.  (1895)  10,422;  (1904,  est.)  13,937;  are«,  5*.74i  sq. 
m.  The  northern  part  consists  of  a  vast  plain  filled  with  number- 
less lagoons;  the  southern  part  is  slightly  higher  and  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  occasionally  broken  by  open  grassy  spaces. 
Its  forests  contain  many  species  of  trees  of  great  economic 
value;  among  them  is  the  quebracho,  which  is  exported  for  the 
tannin  which  it  contains.  The  capital,  Rcsistcncia,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  3500  in  1904,  is  situated  on  the  Parana, 
river  opposite  the  city  of  Corricntcs.  There  is  railway  communi- 
cation between  Santa  F6  and  La  Sabana,  an  insignificant  timber- 
cutting  village  on  the  southern  frontier.  In  the  territory  there 
are  still  several  tribes  of  uncivilized  Indians,  who  occasionally 
raid  the  neighbouring  settlements  of  Santa  Fe\ 

CHACONNE  (Span,  ckacona),  a  slow  dance,  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors,  now  obsolete.  It  resembles  the  Passa- 
caglia.  The  word  is  used  also  of  the  music  composed  for  this 
dance — a  slow  stately  movement  in  \  time.  Such  a  movement 
was  often  introduced  into  a  sonata,  and  formed  the  conventional 
finale  to  an  opera  or  ballet  until  the  time  of  Gluck. 

CHAD  [Ceadoa],  SAINT  (d.  672),  brother  of  Cedd,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  abbot  at  Lastingham,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Northumbrians  by  Wine,  the  West  Saxon  bishop,  at  the 
request  of  Oswio  in  664.  On  the  return  of  Wilfrid  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  sent  to  be  consecrated  to  the  same  see,  a 
dispute  of  course  arose,  which  was  settled  by  Theodore  in  favour 
of  Wilfrid  after  three  years  had  passed.  Chad  thereupon  retired 
to  Lastingham,  whence  with  the  permission  of  Oswio  he  was 
summoned  by  Wulfhcrc  of  Mcrcia  to  succeed  his  bishop  Jaruman, 
who  died  667.  Chad  built  a  monastery  at  Barrow  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  fixed  his  see  at  Lichfield.  He  died  after  he  had  held 
his  bishopric  in  Mercia  two  and  a  half  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Wynfrith.    Bede  gives  a  beautiful  character  of  Chad. 

Sec  Bede's  Hist.  Bed.  edited  by  C.  Plummcr,  iii.  23,  24,  28;  iv. 
2,  3  (Oxford.  1896);  Eddius,  Vita  Wilfridi,  xiv..  xv.  edited  by 
J.  Raine,  Rolls  Series  (London,  1879). 

CHAD,  a  Like  of  northern   Central   Africa   lying   between 
12°  50'  and  140  10'  N.  and  130  and  15°  E.    The  like  is  situated 
about  850  ft.  above  the  sea  in  the  borderland  between  the  fertile 
and  wooded  regions  of  the  Sudan  on  the  south  and  the  arid 
steppes  which  merge  into  the  Sahara  on  the  north.    The  area  of 
the  lake  is  shrinking  owing  to  the  progressive  desiccation  of  the 
country,  Saharan  climate  and  conditions  replacing  those  of  the 
Sudan.    The  drying-up  process  has  been  comparatively  rapid 
since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  a  town  which  in  1850  was 
on  the  southern  margin  of  the  lake  being  in  1005  over  20  m.  from 
it.    On  the  west  the  shore  is  perfectly  flat,  so  that  a  slight  rise 
in  the  water  causes  the  inundation  of  a  considerable  area — m. 
fact  not  without  its  influence  on  the  estimates  made  at  varying 
periods  as  to  the  size  of  the  lake.    Around  the  north-west  and 
north  shores  is  a  continuous  chain  of  gently  sloping  sand-hills 
covered  with  bush.    This  region  abounds  in  big  game  and  birds 
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country  of  Kanem,  Ihe  desiccation 
ih-wesi  10   south-east.    Bui 


They  ire  generally  low,  being  composed  of  sand  and  day,  and 
from  5  to  30  nt.  from  the  shore,  which  throughout  its  eastern  &i 
nowhere  faces  open  water.    The  channels  between  the  islands 
do  not  exceed  1  m.  in  width.    Two  principal  groups  an 
lingufcaed,  Ihe  Kuri  archipelago  in  the  south,  and  the  Bu__ 
in  the  north.    The  inhabitants  of  the  last-named  islands  were 


es  until  re 


Theco 


line  is,  in  general,  undefined  j 
ous  bays  and  peninsulas,    li  is  also,  especially  on  the 
lined  by  lagoons  which  communicate  with  the  late  by  inti 
channels.    The  lake  is  nowhere  ofgreal  depth,  and  about  mil 
numerous  mud-banks,  marshes,  islands  and  dense  growths  of 
aqueous  plants  stretch  across  its  surface.     Another    stretch 
of  marsh  usually  cuts  off  the  northernmost  part  of  Ihe  lake  from 


the  central  sections.  The  open  water  varies  In  depth  from 
in  the  north-west  to  over  10  In  the  south,  when  desio 
is  less  apparent.  Fed  by  the  Shan*  (t/.v.)  and  other  river 
take  has  no  outlet  and  it)  area  varies  according 
The  Hood  water  brought  down  by  the  Sbi 
January  causes  the  lake  to  rise  to  a  maiimurn  of  34  It.,  the 
water  spreading  over  low-lying  ground,  left  dry  again  in  May  or 
June.  But  after  several  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall  the  waters 
have  remained  for  years  beyond  their  low-water  level.  Never- 
theless the  secular  shrinking  goes  on,  the  leas  by  evaporation  and 
percolation  exceeding  the  amount  of  water  received;  whilst, 
on  the  average,  the  rainfall  is  diminishing.  In  1870  the  take 
rose  to  an  exceptional  height,  bui  since  then,  save  in  1S9),  there 
has  been  only  the  normal  seasonal  rise.  The  prevalent  north- 
abound  in  iu  waters,  which  are  sweet,  save  at  low-level,  when 
they  become  brackish.  The  lagoons  are  believed  to  act  as 
purifying  pans  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  in  Ihe  water 

yellow,  caused  by  banks  of  clay;  elsewhere  it  is  clear. 


the  same  name).  This  depression  Is  the  termination  of  what  in 
in  all  probability  Ihe  bed  of  one  of  ihe  dricd-up  Sahsran  rivers. 
Coming  from  ihe  Tibesii  highlands  the  Bah r- el- Gnus!  ha*  a 
south-westerly  trend  to  Lake  Chad.  Near  the  lake  'he  valley 
was  formerly  swampy,  and  at  high-water  the  lake  overflowed  ini 


n  betweer 


of  the  irei- 

narned  stream  leached  Chad  by  way  of  Ihe  Bahr-el-ChaaaL 
There  is  now  neither  inlet  nor  outlet  to  the  lake  in  this  direct  ion, 
the  mouth  of  Ihe  Chazal  having  become  a  fertile  millet  field. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  distinct  current  from  ihe  Shari  delta 
to  the  east  end  of  the  lake—known  to  the  natives,  like  Ihe  de- 
pression beyond,  as  the  Balir-el-G nazal  -indicative  of  ihe  former 
overtoil  outlet. 

Besido  ihe  Shari,  the  only  important  stream  entering  Lake 
Chad  is  the  Waube  or  Yo  (otherwise  the  Komadugu  Vobe), 
which  rises  near  Kano,  and  flowing  eastward  enters  the  lake  on  ila 
western  aide  40  m.  north  of  Kuka.  In  ihe  rains  the  Waube 
oarrie)  down  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  the  lake. 

Lake  Chad  1b  supposed  to  have  been  known  by  report  to 
Ptolemy,  and  is  identified  by  soma  writers  with  the  Kura  lake 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  first  seen  by  white  men  in  1813 
when  It  was  reached  by  way  of  Tripoli  by  Ihe  British  expedition 
under  Dr  Waller  Oudney,  R.N.,  the  other  members  being  Captain 
Hugh  Clapperton  and  Major  (afterwards  Lieu  1,- Colonel)  Dijon 
Denham.  By  them  ihe  lake  wa*  named  Waterloo.  In  1850 
James  Richardson,  accompanied  by  Hrinrich  Bartb  and  Adolf 
Overweg,  reached  lie  lake,  also  via  Tripoli,  and  Overweg  was 
the  first  European  to  navigate  its  waters  (1B51).  The  lake  was 
visited  by  Eduard  Vogel  (1855)  and  by  Gustav  Nachligal  (1870), 
Ihe  last-named  investigating  ila  hydrography  in  some  detail. 
In  1800-180.)  its  shores  wen  divided  by  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany.  The  first  of  these  nations  to 
make  good  its  fooling  in  the  region  was  France.  A  small  steamer, 
brought  from  the  Congo  fay  Entile  Gentif,  traa  in  1807  launched 
on  the  Shari,  and  reaching  the  Chad,  navigated  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake.  Communication  bet  ween  Algeria  and  Lake  Chad 
by  way  of  the  Sahara  was  opened,  alter  repeated  failures,  by  the 
French  explorer  F.  Foureau  in  1809-1900.  Al  the  same  lime 
a  French  officer,  Lieut.  Joalland,  reached  the  lake  from  the 
middle  Niger,  continuing  his  journey  round  the  north  end  to 
Kanem.  AMritishfon.eundcrColonelT,L.N.Morlandvisited 
the  lake  at  the  beginning  of  1001,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 
Ihe  Germans  fint  reached  it  front  Cameroon.  In  loaa-iooj 
French  officers  under  Colonel  Deslenave  made  detailed  surveys 
of  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  shores  and  tbe  adjacent  island*. 
In  1001  Captain  E.  Leniant,  also  a  French  officer,  succeeded  la 
reaching  the  lake  (which  he  circuinnavigated)  via  the  Benin, 
proving  tbe  existence  of  water  communication  between  toe  Shari 
and  .the  Niger.  In  1005  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander,  a  British 
ofheer,  further  explored  the  lake,  which  then  contained  few 
stretches  of  open  water.  Tbe  lake  is  bordered  W.  and  S.W.  by 
Bornu,  which  is  partly  in  the  British  protectorate  of  Nigeria 
and  partly  in  the  German  protectorate  of  Cameroon.  Bagirmi 
10  Ihe  S.E.  of  the  lake  and  Kanem  to  Ihe  N.£.  are  both  French 
possessions.  Tbe  north  and  north-west  shores  also  belong  to 
France.  One  ol  the  ancient  trade  routes  across  the  Sahara— 
t hat  from  Tripoli  to  Kuka  in  Bomu— strikes  Lhe  latest  iU north- 
west corner,  but  this  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance. 

See  Ihe  works  of  Denham,  Clapperton,  Berth  and  Nedrtnl  cited 
in  the  biographical  notices;  Gtot.  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  liaoaJ;  Cape 
Tilho  in  La  Clavapkit  (March  1906);  Boyd  Alexander,  From  Uu 
Nipr  U  lie  NiK,  vol.  i.  (London.  1007) ;  A.  Chevalier,  J/uh'os 
Chari-Lac  Tchad  1001-1004  (Paris  1908) :  E.  Lenient,  La  Cronit 
Ro*u  tu  Tokad  (Pari.,  1905] ;  H.  Freydenberg.  Etmit  mr  It  Tcasd 
el  It  iauin  aa  Ckari  (Paris.  1908). 

CHADDERTON.  an  urban  district  of  Lancwhire,  England, 
within  ihe  parliamentary  borough  of  Oldham  (?.).).  Pop. 
(1901)  )4.8o>.  Cotton  and  chemical  works,  and  the  coal-mines 
of  the  neighbourhood,  employ  Ibe  large  industrial  population. 

CHADEHTOH,  LAURIMCB  (?i jio-1640),  Puritan  divine,  was 
bom  at  Lea  Hall,  in  Ihe  parish  of  Oldham,  Lancashire,  probably 
in  September  1 536,  being  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Chaderton, 
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a  gentleman  of  an  an  dent  and  wealthy  family,  and  a  zealous 
Catholic.  Under  the  tuition  of  Laurence  Vaux,  a  priest,  he 
became  an  able  scholar.  In  1564  he  entered  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  where,  after  a  short  time,  he  formally  adopted  the 
reformed  doctrines  and  was  in  consequence  disinherited  by  his 
father.  In  1567  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
subsequently  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Clement's  church, 
Cambridge,  where  he  preached  to  admiring  audiences  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  views,  though  numbering 
rmong  his  friends  extremists  like  Cartwright  and  Perkjns.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  that  when  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  founded 
Emmanuel  College  in  1584  he  chose  Chadcrton  for  the  first 
master,  and  on  his  expressing  some  reluctance,  declared  that  if 
he  would  not  accept  the  office  the  foundation  should  not  go  on. 
In  1604  Chadcrton  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  divines  for 
managing  the  cause  of  the  Puritans  at  the  Hampton  Court 
conference;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 
In  1578  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in  1613  he  was 
created  D.D.  At  this  period  he  made  provision  for  twelve 
fellows  and  a  bove  forty  scholars  in  Emmanuel  College.  Fearing 
that  he  might  have  a  successor  who  held  Arminian  doctrines, 
he  resigned  the  mastership  in  favour  of  John  Preston,  but 
survived  him,  and  lived  also  to  see  the  college  presided  over 
successively  by  William  Sancroft  (or  Sandcroft)  and  Richard 
Holdsworth.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  November  1640  at  the  age 
of  about  103,  preserving  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  to  the  end. 

Chadcrton  published  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  about 
1580,  and  a  treatise  of  his  On  Justification  was  printed  by  Anthony 
Thysius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Leiden.  Some  other  works  by 
him  on  theological  subjects  remain  in  manuscript. 

CHADWICK,    SIR    EDWIN    (1800- 1800),  English  sanitary 
reformer,  was  born  at  Longsight,  near  Manchester,  on  the  24th 
of  January  1800.    Called  to  the  bar  without  any  independent 
means,  he  sought  to  support  himself  by  literary  work,  and  his 
essays  in  the  Westminster  Review  (mainly  on  different  methods 
of  applying  scientific  knowledge  to  the  business  of  government) 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  engaged 
him  as  a  literary  assistant  and  left  him  a  handsome  legacy.    In 
1832  he  was  employed  by  the  royal  commission  appointed  to 
Inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  and  in  1833  he  was 
made  a  lull  member  of  that  body.    In  conjunction  with  Nassau 
W.  Senior  he  drafted  the  celebrated  report  of  1 834  which  procured 
the  reform  of  the  old  poor  law.    His  special  contribution  was  the 
Institution  of  the  union  as  the  area  of  administration.    He 
favoured,  however,  a  much  more  centralized  system  of  admini- 
stration than  was  adopted,  and  he  never  ceased  to  complain 
that  the  reform  of  1834  was  fatally  marred  by  the  rejection  of 
bis  views,  which  contemplated  the  management  of  poor-law 
relief  by  salaried  officers  controlled  from  a  central  board,  the 
boards  of  guardians  acting  merely  as  inspectors.    In  1834 
lie  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  poor  law  commissioners. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  administer  in  accordance  with  his 
own  views  an  act  of  which  he  was  largely  the  author,  his  relations 
With  hfs  official  chiefs  became  much  strained,  and  the  disagree- 
ment led,  among  other  causes,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  poor  law 
commission  in  1846.    Chad  wick's  chief  contribution  to.  political 
controversy  was  his  constant  advocacy  of  entrusting  certain 
departments  of  local  affairs  to  trained  and  selected  experts, 
instead  of  to  representatives  elected  on  the  principle  of  local 
self-government    While  still  officially  connected  with  the  poor 
law  he  had  taken  up  the  question  of  sanitation  in  conjunction 
With  Dr  Southwood  Smith,  and  their  joint  labours  produced  a 
most  salutary  improvement  in  the  public  health.    His  report 
On  "  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  " 
(1842)  isa  valuable  historical  document.    He  was  a  commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Health  from  its  establishment  in  1848  to  its 
abolition  in  1854,  when  be  retired  upon  a  pension,  and  occupied 
the  remainder  of  his  life  m  voluntary  contributions  to  sanitary 
and  economical  questions.    He  died  at  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  on 
the  6tb  of  July  1800.    He  had  been  made  K.C.B.  in  1880. 

See  a  volume  on  The  EvUs  of  Disunity  in  Control  and  Local  Ad- 
ministration .  .  .  and  the  Hew  Contnluation  /or  Ike  People,  by 


Edwin  Oiadwfck  (1885) ;  alto  The  Health  of  Nations,  a  Retiew  of  the 
Works  of  Edwin  Chaawich,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by 
Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  (1887).  * 

CHAEREMON,  Athenian  dramatist  of  the  first  half  of  the 
4th  century  B.C.  He  is  generally  considered  a  tragic  poet. 
Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  iii.  12)  says  his  works  were  intended  for 
reading,  not  for  representation.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was 
also  a  comic  poet,  and  the  title  of  at  least  one  of  his  plays  (A  chilles 
Slayer  of  Thersites)  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  satyric  drama. 
His  Centaurus  is  described  by  Aristotle  (Poet.  i.  12)  as  a  rhapsody 
in  all  kinds  of  metres.  The  fragments  of  Chaeremon  are  distin- 
guished by  correctness  of  form  and  facility  of  rhythm,  but 
marred  by  a  florid  and  affected  style  reminiscent  of  Agathon. 
He  especially  excelled  in  descriptions  (irrelevantly  introduced) 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  flowers  and  female  beauty.  It  is 
not  agreed  whether  he  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (Palatine  vii.  469,  720,  721)  which  bear 
his  name. 

See  H.  Bartsch,  De  Chaeremone  PoHa  tragico  (1843);  fragments 
in  A.  Nauck,  Fragmenta  Tragicorum  Graecorum* 

CHAEREMON.  of  Alexandria  (1st  century  a  J).),  Stoic  philo- 
sopher and  grammarian.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  portion 
of  the  Alexandrian  library  that  was  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  and  as  custodian  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books 
(UpoypanfiaTtfo,  sacred  scribe)  belonged  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  priesthood.  In  a.d.  49  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  with 
Alexander  of  Aegae,  to  become  tutor  to  the  youthful  Nero. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Egypt;  of  works  on  Comets. 
Egyptian  Astrology,  and  Hieroglyphics;  and  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  on  Expletive  Conjunctions  (aw&tanoi  rapavkripufUiniBoO* 
Chaeremon  was  the  chief  of  the  party  which  explained  the 
Egyptian  religious  system  as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  worship  of 
nature.  His  books  were  not  intended  to  represent  the  ideas  of  Ins 
Egyptian  contemporaries;  their  chief  object  was  to  give  a 
description  of  the  sanctity  and  symbolical  secrets  of  ancient 
Egypt.  He  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  Chaeremon  who 
accompanied  (c.  26  B.C.;  Strabo  xvii,  p.  806)  Aelins  Callus, 
praefect  of  Egypt,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Fragments  in  C.  Mailer,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum,  iil 
495-499. 

CHAERONEIA,  or  Chaeronea,  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia, 
said  by  some  to  be  the  Homeric  Arne,  situated  about  ,7  m.  W. 
Of  Orchomenus.  Until  the  4th  century  B.C.  it  was  a  dependency 
of  Orchomenus,  and  at  all  times  it  played  but  a  subordinate 
part  in  Boeotian  politics.  Its  importance  lay  in  its  strategic 
position  near  the  head  of  the  defile  which  presents  the  last  serious 
Obstacle  to  an  invader  in  central  Greece.  Two  great  .battles 
were  fought  on  this  site  in  antiquity.  In  338  B.C.  Philip  IL 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon  were  confronted  by  a  confederate 
host  from  central  Greece  and  Pejoponnese  under  the  leadership 
of  Thebes  and  Athens,  which  here  made  the  last  stand  on  behalf 
of  Greek  liberty.  A  hard-fought  conflict,  in  which  the  Greek 
infantry  displayed  admirable  firmness,  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Philip  through  the  superior  organization  of  his  army.  In  86 
B>c.  the  Roman  general  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  defeated  the  army  oi 
Mithradates  VI.,  king  of  Pont  us,  near  Chaeroneia.  The  lattcr's 
enormous  numerical  superiority  was  neutralized  by  Sulla's 
judicious  choice  of  ground  and  the  steadiness  of  his  legionaries, 
the  Asiatics  after  the  failure  of  their  attack  were  worn  down  and 
almost  annihilated.  Chaeroneia  is  also  notable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,  wljo  returned  to  his  native  town  in  old  age, 
and  was  held  in  honour  by  its  citizens  for  many  successive 
generations.  Pausanias  (ix.  40)  mentions  the  divine  honours 
accorded  at  Chaeroneia  to  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  the  work 
of  Hephaestus  (cf .  Iliad,  ii.  101).  The  site  of  the  town  is  partly 
occupied  by  the  village  of  Kapraena;  the  ancient  citadel  was 
known  as  the  Petrachus,  and  there  is  a  theatre  cut  in  the  rock. 
A  colossal  seated  lion  a  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  site  marks  the 
grave  of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  fighting  against  Philip;  this 
lion  was  found  proken  to  pieces;  the  tradition  that  it  was  blown 
up  by  Odysseus  Androutsos  is  incorrect  (see  Murray,  Handbook 
for  Greece,  ed.  5,  1884,  p.  409).  It  has  now  been  restored  and 
re-erected  (1905). 
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Authorities.— Tnucydides  iv.  76;  Diodonis  xvl.  85-86;  Pin- 
_irch,  Alexander,  ch,  9;  Sulla,  chs.  16-19;  Appian,  Milhradoticv, 
ch*.  42-45;  W.  M.  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece  (London,  1835), 


larch,  Alexander,  ch.  Q;    5«tta,  chs.  16-19;    Appian,  Milhradotica, 

alee, 

p.  292;  J.  Kromaycr,  Antike  Schlachtfelder  in  Grieehenland  (Berlin, 


H.  112-117, 192-201 ;  B.  V.  Head,  Hisloria  Numorum  (Oxford, 


* 


I 


»9°3)t  PP-  127-195:  G.  Sotiriades  in  A  then.  Mitteil.  1903,  pp.  301  ff.; 
1905,  p.  120;    1906,  p.  396;   'E^iwi.  *Apx<uoK.,  1908,  p.  65. 

CHAETOGNATHA.  the  name  given  by  R.  Lcuckhart  to  a  small 
group  of  transparent  and  for  the  most  part  pelagic  organisms, 

whose  position  in  the  animal  kingdom  is 
a  very  isolated  one.  Only  three  genera, 
Sa&ittii,  Spadeila  and  Kroknia,  arc  recog- 
nised, and  the  number  of  species  is  small. 
Nevertheless  these  animals  exist  in  ex- 
-^  if*  1  traordinary  quantities,  so  that  at  certain 

r/pfnro— r  seasons  and  under  certain  conditions  the 
surface  of  the  sea  seems  almost  stiff  with 
the  incredible  multitude  of  organisms 
which  pervade  it.  Rough  seas,  &c,  cause 
them  to  seek  safety  in  dropping  into 
deeper  water.  Deep-flea  forms  also  occur, 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  group  is  essentially 
pelagic 

As  a  rule  the  body  Is  some  1  to  1  or  3  cm. 

in  length,  though  some  species  are  larger,  by 

4  or  *  mm.  in  breadth,  and  it  is  shaped 

..*t  something  like  a  torpedo  with  side  flanges 

**  and  a  slightly  swollen,  rounded  head.     It 

a  can  be  divided  into  three  regions — (i.)  head, 

/     (ii.)  trunk,  and  (iii.)  tail,  separated  from  one 

another   by   two   transverse   septa.    The 

almost  spherical  head  is  covered  by  a  hood 

which  can  be  retracted;  it  bears  upon  its 

j  side  a  number  of  sickle-shaped,  chitinous 

r.^^..    "  hooks  and  one  or  more  short  rows  of  low 

5^"**  spines — both  of  these  features  are  used  in 

characterizing  the  various  species.     A  pair 

of  eyes  lie  dorsal ly  and  behind  them  is  a 

closed  circlet,  often  pulled  out  into  various 

shapes,  of  modified  epidermis,  to  which  an 

olfactory  function  has  been  attributed.   The 

interior  of  the  head  is  filled  up  with  masses 

of  muscle  fibres  which  arc  mainly  occupied 

with  moving  the  sickle-shaped  hooks.    The 

7^'^  ..  r  j  trunk  contains  a  spacious  body-cavity  filled 

^f   ;Nv\v-  /   during  the  breeding  season  by  the  swollen 

ovaries,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  tail  if 

wc  substitute  testes  for  ovaries. 

The  skin  consists  of  a  transparent  cuticle 

excreted  by  the  underlying  ectoderm,  the 

cells  of  which  though  usually  one-layered 

Spadeila  ccpkaloptera  may  ^  heaped  up  into  several  layers  in 

(Busch).  thc    head;    beneath    this   is   a    basement 

St,  Septa    d  1  vidmg  membrane,  and  then  a  layer  of  longitudinal 

body-cavity   trans-  musc|c  fibres  which  are  limited  inside  by  a 

layer  of  peritoneal  cells.    The  muscles  are 

striated  and  arranged  in  four  quadrants, 

two  dorso-latcral  and  two  vcntro-lateral, 

an  arrangement  which  recalls  that  of  the 

Ncmatoda,  whilst  in  their  histology  they 

somewhat    resemble    the    muscles   of    the 

CHigochacta.    Along  each  side  of  the  body 

Y     ~  stretches  a   horizontal   fin  and  a  similar 

small  ganglia  on     flange  surrounds  the  tail.     Into  these  fins. 

head.  which  are  larecly  cuticular  and  strengthened 

by  radiating  bars,  a  single  layer  of  ectoderm 

cells  projects. 

The  mouth,  a  longitudinal  slit,  opens  on 

.        to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  head.     It  leads 

Tactile  nairsspring-  jnt0  a  straight  alimentary  canal  whose  walls 

in/liJlom   *u"ace  consist  of  a  layer  of  ciliated  cells  ensheathed 

in  a  thin  layer  of  peritoneal  cells.    There  is 

no  armature,  and  no  glands,  and  the  whole 

tract  can  only  be  divided  into  an  oesophagus 

and  an  intestine.    The  latter  runs  with  no 
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'...-** 


ib  xm 


versely. 

I*,  Cerebral  ganglia. 

nl.  Commissure  unit- 
ing this  with  ven- 
tral ganglion  (not 
shown  in  fig.). 

«',  Nerve  uniting  cere- 
bral ganglia  with 


nr.  Olfactory  nerve. 
d.  Alimentary  canal, 
r,    Olfactory  organ. 
te,  Tentacle; 


ofbody. 
e,   Ovary. 
el.  Oviduct. 
ho.  Testes. 


ffv.Y"  <,cffren?-  !fin*\  twists  or  coils  straight  to  the  anus,  which  is 
^yAUt.ewJ  and  <?udal  situated  at  the  juncti 


junction  of  the  trunk  with 
the  tail.  A  median  mesentery  running  dorso- 
yentrally  supports  the  alimentary  canal  and 
is  continued  behind  it  into  the  tail,  thus 
dividing  the  body  cavity  into  two  lateral 
halves. 

There   are    no   specialized   circulatory, 
respiratory  or  excretory  organs. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  cerebral  ganglion  in  the  head, 


sb,  Seminal  pouch 

The  eyes  are  indi- 
cated as  black  dots 
behind  the  cerebral 
ganglia. 


a  conspicuous  ventral  gangBon  in  the  trunk,  and  of  lateral  com- 
missures uniting  these  ganglia  on  each  side.  The  whole  of  this 
system  has  retained  its  primitive  connexion  with  the  ectoderm. 
The  cerebral  ganglion  also  gives  off  a  nerve  on  each  side  to  a  pair  of 
small  ganglia,  united  by  a  median  commissure,  which  have  sunk 
into  and  control  the  muscles  of  the  head.  As  in  other  animals  there 
is  a  minute  but  extensive  nervous  plexus,  which  permeates  the  whole 
body  and  takes  its  origin  from  the  chief  ganglia.  In  addition  to  the 
eyes  and  the  olfactory  circle  on  the  head  scattered  tactile  papillae 
are  found  on  the  ectoderm. 

Chaetognatha  are  hermaphrodite.  The  ovaries  are  attached  to 
the  side  walls  of  the  trunk  region;  between  them  and  the  body  wall 
lie  the  two  oviducts  whose  inner  and  anterior  end  is  described  as 
closed,  their  outer  ends  opening  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  where 
the  trunk  joins  the  tail.  According  to  Miss  N.  M.  Stevens  the  so- 
called  oviduct  acts  only  as  a  "  sperm-duct  "  or  reccptaculum  seminis. 
The  spermatozoa  enter  it  and  pass  through  its  walls  and  traverse  a 
minute  duct  formed  of  two  accessory  cells,  and  finally  enter  the 
ripe  ovum.  Temporary  oviducts  arc  formed  between  the  "  sperm- 
duct  "  and  the  germinal  epithelium  at  each  oviposition.  A  number 
of  ova  ripen  simultaneously.  The  two  testes  lie  in  the  tail  and  are 
formed  by  lateral  proliferations  of  the  living  peritoneal  cells.  These 
break  off  and,  lying  in  the  coclomic  fluid,  break  up  into  spermatozoa. 
They  pass  out  through  Short  vasa  deferentia  with  internal  ciliated 
funnels,  sometimes  an  enlargement  on  their  course — the  seminal 
vesicles — and  a  minute  external  pore  situated  on  the  side  of  the  tail. 

With  hardly  an  exception  the  transparent  eggs  are  laid  into  the 
sea  and  float  on  its  surface.  The  development  is  direct  and  there  is 
no  larval  stage.  The  segmentation  is  complete;  one  side  of  the 
hollow  blastosphere  invaginates  and  forms  a  gastrula.  The  blasto- 
pore closes,  a  new  mouth  and  a  new  anus  subsequently  arising. 
The  archenteron  gives  off  two  lateral  pounchs  and  thus  becomes 
trilobed.  The  middle  lobe  forms  the  alimentary  canal;  it  closes 
behind  and  opens  to  the  exterior  anteriorly  and  so  makes  the  mouth. 
The  two  lateral  lobes  contain  the  coelom ;  each  separates  off  in  front 
a  segment  which  forms  the  head  and  presumably  then  divides  again 
to  form  anteriorly  the  trunk,  and  posteriorly  tnc  tail  regions.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  development  of  Chaetognaths  is  that, 
as  in  some  insects,  the  cells  destined  to  form  the  reproductive  organs 
are  differentiated  at  a  very  early  period,  being  apparent  even  in  the 
gastrula  stage. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  group  is  pelagic,  as  the  transparent  nature 
of  all  their  tissues  indicates.  They  move  by  flexing  their  bodies. 
Spadeila- cephaloptera  is,  however,  littoral  and  oviposits  on  sea-weed, 
and  the  "  Valdivia  "  brought  home  a  deep-sea  species. 

The  three  genera  are  differentiated  as  follows: — 

Sagitta  M.  Slabber,  with  two  pairs  .of  lateral  fins.  This  genus  was 
named  as  long  ago  as  1775. 

Kroknia  P.  Langerhans,  with  one  lateral  fin  on  each  side,  extend- 
ing on  to  the  tail. 

SpadeUa  P.  Langerhans,  with  a  pair  of  lateral  fins  on  the  tail  and 
a  thickened  ectodermic  ridge  running  back  on  each  side  from  the 
head  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  fin. 

The  group  is  an  isolated  one  and  should  probably  be  regarded  a*  a 
separate  phylum.  It  has  certain  histological  resemblances  with 
the  Nematoda  and  certain  primitive  Annelids,  but  little  stress  must 
be  laid  on  these.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Chaetognaths 
begin  life  with  three  segments,  a  feature  they  share  with  such  widely- 
differing  groups  as  the  Brachiopoda,  the  Echinodcrma  and  the 
Enteropneusta,  and  probably  Vertebrata  generally. 

Sec  O.  Hertwig,  Die  Chaetotnatken,  eine  Monographie  (Jena, 
1880);  B.  J.  Grassi,  Chetognatki:  Flora  u.  Fauna  d.  Golfes  von 
Neapel  (1883);  S.  Strodtman,  Arch.  Naiurg.  lviii.,  1892;  N.  M. 
Stevens,  Zool.  Jahrb.  Anal,  xviii.,  1903,  and  xxi.,  1905.    (A.  E.  S.) 

CHAETOPODA  (Gr.  xolny,  hair,  rods,  foot),  a  zoological  class, 
including  the  majority  of  the  Annelida  (?.«.),  and  indeed,  save 
for  the  Echioroidea  (?.».),  co-extensive  with  that  group  as 
usually  accepted.  They  are  divisible  into  the  Haplodrili  (q.v.) 
or  Archiannelida,  the  Polychaeta  containing  the  marine  worms, 
the  Oligochaeta  or  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  annelids  (tee 
Earthworm),  the  Hirudinea  or  leeches  (see  Leech),  and  a  small 
group  of  parasitic  worms,  the  Myzbstomida  {q.v.). 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  class  Chaetopoda  as  a  whole 
are  partly  embodied  in  the  name.  They  possess  (save  for  certain 
Archiannelida,  most  Hirudinea,  and  other  very  rare  exceptions) 
setae  or  chaetae  implanted  in  epidermal  pits.  The  setae  are 
implanted  metamericaUy  in  accordance  with  the  metamerism 
of  the  body,  which  consists  of  a  prostomium  followed  by  a  number 
of  segments.  The  number  of  segments  in  an  individual  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  definite.  The  anterior  end  of  body  always 
shows  some  "  capitalization."  The  internal  organs  are  largely 
repeated  metamericaUy,  in  correspondence  with  the  external 
metamerism.  Thus  the  body  cavity  is  divided  into  a  sequence 
of  chambers  by  transverse  septa;  and  even  among  the  Hirudinea, 
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where  this  condition  is  usually  not  to  be  observed,  there  is 
embryologkal  evidence  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  derived 
from  this.  Commonly  the  nephridia  are  strictly  paired  a  single 
pair  to  each  segment,  while  the  branches  of  the  blood  vascular 
system  are  similarly  metameric.  The  alimentary  canal  is  nearly 
always  a  straight  tube  running  from  the  mouth,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  first  segment  of  the  body  and  overhung  by  the 
prostomium,  to  the  anus,which  is  then  either  surrounded  by  the  last 
segment  of  the  body  or  opens  dorsally  a  little  way  in  front  of  this. 
The  Class  as  a  Whole. — The  Chaetopoda  are  with  but  few 
exceptions  (Myzostomida  in  part,  Slcrnaspis)  elongated  worms, 
flattened  or,  more  usually,  cylindrical,  and  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical. The  body  consists  of  a  number  of  exactly  similar 
or  closely  similar  segments,  which  are  never  fused  and  meta- 
morphosed, as  in  the  Arthropoda,  to  form  specialized  regions 
of  the  body.  It  is,  however,  always  possible  to  recognize  a 
head,  which  consists  at  least  of  the  peristomial  segment  with  a 
forward  projection  of  the  same,  the  prostomium.  A  thorax  also 
is  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  from  an  abdomen.  Where 
locomotive  appendages  (the  parapodia  of  the  Polychaeta)  exist, 
they  are  never  jointed,  as  always  in  the  Arthropoda;  nor  are 
they  modified  anteriorly  to  form  jaws,  as  in  that  group. 

a  The  prostomium  overhangs  the  mouth,  and  is  often  of  considerable 
size  and,  as  a  rule,  quite  distinct  from  the  segment  following,  being 
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Fie.  I.— A,  side  view  of  the  head  region  o(  Nereis  cultrifera ; 
B.  dorsal  view  of  the  same. 


E,     Eye. 

if.     Mouth. 

d.c.    Dorsal  cirrus. 

per,    Peristocnium,  probably  equal 

to  two  segments, 
perx,  Peristomial  cirri. 


pi,     Prostomial  palp. 
pp,    Parapodium. 
pr,     Prostomium. 
prJ,  Prostomial  tentacle. 
t.s.     Trunk  segment. 
v.c.    Ventral  cirrus. 


separated  by  an  external  groove,  and  containing,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  brain,  which  always  arises  there.  Its  cavity  also  is  at  first 
independent  of  the  coelom  though  later  invaded  by  the  latter.  In 
any  case  the  cavity  of  the  prostomium  is  single,  and  not  formed, 
as  is  the  cavity  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  by  paired  coelom ic 
chambers.  It  has,  however,  been  alleged  that  this  cavity  is  formed 
by  a  pair  of  mesoblastic  somites  (N.  Kkinenberg),  in  which  case  there 
is  more  reason  for  favouring  the  view  that  would  assign  an  equality 
between  the  prostomium  and  the  (in  that  case)  other  segments  of  the 
body.  The  peculiar  prostomium  of  Tomopuris  is  described  below. 
The  body  wall  of  the  Chaetopoda  consists  of  a  "  dcr mo- muscular  " 
tube  which  is  separated  from  the  gut  by  the  coelom  and  its  peritoneal 
walls,  except  in  most  leeches.  A  single  byer  of  epidermic  cells,  some 
of  which  are  glandular,  forms  the  outer  layer.  Rarely  arc  these 
ciliated,  and  then  only  in  limited  tracts.  They  secrete  a  cuticle 
which  never  approaches  in  thickness  the  often  calcified  cuticle  of 
Arthropods.  Below  this  is  a  circular,  and  below  that  again  a  longi- 
tudinal layer  of  muscle  fibres.  These  muscles  arc  not  striated/  as 
they  are  in  the  Arthropoda. 

Setae. — These  chitinous,  rod-like,  rarely  squat  and  then  hook-like 
structures  are  found  in  the  majority  of  the  Chaetopoda,  being  absent 
only  in  certain  Archianndida,  most  leeches,  and  a  very  few  Oligo- 
chaeta.  They  exist  in  the  Brachiopoda  (which  arc  probably  not 
unrelated  to  the  Chaetopoda),  but  otherwise  are  absolutely  distinctive 
of  the  Chaetopods.  The  setae  are  invariably  formed  each  within 
an  epidermic  cell,  and  they  are  sheathed  in  involutions  of  the  epider- 
mis. Their  shape  and  sue  varies  greatly  and  is  often  of  use  in 
classification.  The  setae  are  organs  of  locomotion,  though  their 
large  size  and  occasionally  jagged  edges  in  some  of  the  Polychaeta 
suggest  an  aggressive  function.  They  arc  disposed  in  two  groups  on 
either  side,  corresponding  io  the  Polychaeta  to  the  parapodia.; 
the  two  bundles  are  commonly  reduced  among  the  earthworms  to 
two  pairs  of  setae  or  even  to  a  single  seta.   On  the  other  hand,  in 


certain  Polychaeta  the  bundles  of  setae  are  so  extensive  that  they 
nearly  form  a  complete  circle  surrounding  the  body;  and  in  the 
Oligochaet  genus  Perichaeta  {-Pheretima),  and  some  allies,  there 
is  actually  a  complete  circle  of  setae  in  each  segment  broken  only  by 
minute  gaps,  one  dorsal,  the  other  ventral. 

Coelom. — The  Chaetopoda  are  characterized  by  a  spacious  coelom, 
which  is  divided  into  a  series  of  chambers  in  accordance  with  the 
general  metamerism  of  the  body.  This  is  the  typical  arrangement, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  majority  of  the  Polychaeta  and  OUgo- 
chaeta;  in  these  the  successive  chambers  of  the  coelom  are  separated 
by  the  intersegmental  septa,  sheets  of  muscle  fibres  extending  from 
the  body  wall  to  the  gut  and  thus  forming  partitions  across  the  body. 
The  successive  cavities  are  not,  however,  completely  closed  from 
each  other;  there  Is  some  communication  between  adjoining  seg- 
ments, and  the  septa  are  sometimes  deficient  here  and  there.  Thus 
in  the  Chaetopoda  the  perivisceral  cavity  is  coclomk;  in  this 
respect  the  group  contrasts  with  the  Arthropoda  and  Molluscs, 
where  the  perivisceral  cavity  is,  mainly  at  least,  part  of  the  vascular 
or  haemal  system,  and  agrees  with  the  Vertebrata.  The  coelom  is 
lined  throughout  by  cells,  which  upon  the  intestine  become  large 
and  loaded  with  excretory  granules,  and  are  known  as  chloragogcn 
cells.  Several  forms  of  cells  float  freely  in  the  fluid  of  the  coelom. 
In  another  sense  also  the  coelom  is  not  a  closed  cavity,  for  it  com- 
municates in  several  ways  with  the  external  medium.  Thus,  among 
the  Oligochaeta  there  are  often  a  series  of  dorsal  pores,  or  a  single 
head  pore,  present  also  among  the  Polychaeta  (in  Ammockares). 
In  these  and  other  Chaetopods  the  coelom  b  also  put  into  indirect 
relations  with  the  outside  world  by  the  nephridia  and  by  the  gonad 
ducts.    In  these  features,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  gonads  are  local 

F proliferations  of  the  coclomic  epithelium,  which  have  undergone  no 
urthcr  changes  in  the  simpler  forms,  the  coelom  of  this  group  shows 
in  a  particularly  clear  fashion  the  general  characters  of  the  coelom 
in  the  higher  Metazoa.  It  has  been  indeed  largely  upon  the  con- 
ditions characterizing  the  Chaetopoda  that  the  conception  of  the 
coelom  in  the  Coclomocoela  has  been  based. 

Among  the  simpler  Chaetopoda  the  coelom  retains  the  character 
of  a  scries  of  paired  chambers,  showing  the  above  relations  to  the 
exterior  and  to  the  gonads.  There  are,  however,  further  com- 
plications in  some  forms.  Especially  are  these  to  be  seen  in  the 
more  modified  Oligochaeta  and  in  the  much  more  modified  Hirudinea. 
In  the  Polychaeta,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  structurally  simpler 
forms  than  the  two  groups  iust  referred  to,  there  is  but  little  sub- 
division of  the  cociom  of  the  segments,  indeed  a  tendency  in  the 
reverse  direction,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  septa.  Among  the 
Oligochaeta  the  dorsal  vessel  in  Dinodrilus  ana  ifetascotidu  is 
enclosed  in  a  separate  coclomic  chamber  which  may  or  may  not 
communicate  with  the  main  coclomic  cavity.  To  this  pericardial 
coelom  is  frequently  added  a  gonocoel  enclosing  the  gonads  and  the 
funnels  of  their  ducts.  This  condition  is  more  fully  dealt  with  below 
in  the  description  of  the  Oligochaeta.  The  division  and,  indeed, 
partial  suppression  of  the  coelom  culminates  in  the  leeches,  which 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  are  the  most  modified  of  Annelids. 

Nervous  System. — In  al  Chaetopods  this  system  consists  of 
cerepral  ganglia  connected  by  a  circumoesophagcal  commissure 
with  a  ventral  ganglionated  cord.  The  plan  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  therefore  that  of  the  Arthropoda.  Among  the  Archiannelida, 
in  Acolosoma  and  some  Polychactcs,  the  whole  central  nervous  system 
remains  imbedded  in  the  epidermis.  In  others,  it  lies  in  the  coelom. 
often  surrounded  by  a  special  and  occasionally  rather  thick  sheath. 
The  cerebral  ganglia  constitute  an  archicerebrum  for  the  most  part. 
there  being  no  evidence  that,  as  in  the  Arthropoda,  a  movement 
forward  of  post-oral  ganglia  has  taken  place.  In  the  leeches,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  a  syn- 
cercbrum.  In  the  latter,  the  segmentally  arranged  ganglia  are  more 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  connectives  than  in  other  Chaetopods, 
where  nerve  cells  exist  along  the  whole  ventral  chain,  though  more 
numerous  in  segmentally  disposed  swellings. 

Vascular  System. — In  addition  to  the  coelom,  another  system  of 
fluid-holding  spaces  lies  between  the  body  wall  and  the  gut  in  the 
Chaetopoda.   This  is  the  vascular  or  haemal  system  (formerly  and 
unnecessarily  termed  pseudhaemal).    With  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  Polychaeta  the  vascular  system  is  always  present  among  the 
Chaetopoda,  and  always  consists  of  a  system  of  vessels  with  definite 
walls,  which  rarely  communicate  with  the  coelom.     It  is  in  face 
typically  a  closed  system.   The  larger  trunks  open  into  each  other 
either  directly  by  cross  branches,  or  a  capillary  system  is  formed. 
There  are  no  lacunar  blood  spaces  with  ill-defined  or  absent  walls 
except  for  a  sinus  surrounding  the  intestine,  which  is  at  least  fre- 
quently present.    The  principal  trunks  consist  of  a  dorsal  vessel 
lying  above  the  gut,  and  a  ventral  vessel  below  the  gut  but  above  the 
nervous  cord.    These  two  vessels  in  the  Oligochaeta  are  united  in 
the  anterior  region  of  the  body  by  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of 
branches  which  surround  the  oesophagus  and  are,  some  of  them  at 
least,  contractile  and  in  that  case  wider  than  the  rest.   The  dorsal 
vessel  also  communicates  with  the  ventral  vessel  indirectly  by  the 
intestinal  sinus,  which  gives  off  branches  to  both  the  longitudinal 
trunks,  and  by  tcgementary  vessels  and  capillaries  which  supply  the 
skin  and  the  nephridia.     In  the  smaller  and  simpler  forms  the 
capillary  networks  are  much  reduced,  but  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
vessels  are  usually  present.    The  former,  however,  is  frequently 
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the  general  rnorphologicaf  conception  of  "nephridium"  i 
Included  two  distinct  tela  of  organs,  via.  nephridia  and  coelo 
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The  em  bryologies  I  facta  upon  which  this  .view  hai  been  bj 
however,  have  been  differently  interpretad.  According  to  C 
Whitman  the  entire  nephridial  ayatam  (in  the  leech  CUpiiiu 
farmed  by  the  differentiation  of  a  continuous  epiblaslic  banc 
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A,  Diagram  of  the  nephridii 
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included    (by  Goodrich 


of  the  Obgochaeta. 
nuwi  any  HpcrEunr  id  mc  exterior  that  have  been  delected  in 
Iftrtit,  etc..  funnels  with  vide  and  short  ducts  attached  to  nephridia 
in  other  Polychaeta,  gonad  ducts  in  the  CaptlrlHOat,  the  gonad 
ducts  of  the  leeches.    In  all  these  cases  we  have  a  duct  which  has 

always,  ciliated,  which  opens  directly  into  the  curlom  oil  (ho  one 

actcro  are  plain  In  all  the  cases  cited,  excepting  oily  the  Leeches 
which  will  be  considered  separately. 

Then  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  most  ot  these 
structures  and  true  nephridia.  It  is  not  clear,  for  example,  to  which 
category  it  Is  accessary  to  refer  the  eserelory  organs  of  A  rmicola, 
or  Pciyut.  Both  acnes  of  organs  consist  essentially  of  a  ciliated 
tube  leading  from  the  crjetoa  to  the  exterior.  Both  series  of  anna 
grow  rack  ccntrif  ugally  from  the  funnel.  In  both  the  cavity  origin, 
ally  or  immediately  continuous  with  the  coelom  appears  first  in  the 

chaetx,  sperm  ducts  of  Fhancla.  the  coelomoducts  occupy,  like 
the  nephridia,  two  segments,  the  funnel  opening  into  that  in  front 
of  the  segment  which  carries  the  external  pore-  tt  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  hard  and  fast  lice  can  be  drawn  between  intra-  and 
intern llulariumtna.  Finally,  in  function  there  arcsome  points  of  like- 
ness. The  gonad  ducts  of  Isimaricsu,  etc..  must  perform  onefunction 
of  nephridia ;  they  must  convey  to  the  exterior  some  of  the  coelomic 
fluid  with  its  disintegrated  products  of  waste.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility that  sperm  ana  ova  can  escape  by  these  tubes  not  In  company 


on  taking  plac 
is  of  blood  taj 


of  nejihHilia  i 


of  the  mode  of 


(W.  B.  Benharn)  the  sperm  d  ucts  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
nephridia:  they  are  wnuous  tubes  with  an  intra-cellular  duct.  But 
the  funnel  ia  large  and  thus  differs  frnm  the  funnels  of  the  nephridia 

have  been  converted  into  or  certainly  replaced  by  a  secondarily 
developed  funnel.  This  example  ia  similar  to  caaea  among  the  Poly- 
chaeta where  a  true  nephridiiua  is  provided  with  a  large  funnel,  a 
eoelomostome,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Lankesrer.  The 
whole  organ,  having,  as  is  thought  but  not  known,  this  clouble-origia* 

susceptible  of  another  interpretation.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  several  examples  described  recall  a  phenomenon  whine,  is  not 
uncommon  and  ia  well  known  to  anatomists.    Thai  is  the  replace- 

analogoue  function.     Thus  the  postcaval  vein  of  the  higher  verle- 
ure  altogether,  and  is  partly  ion 
cardinals.    The  id '-■■  ■ 


...     j£j«by' 

genital  duet,  may  be  compared  with  the 
phros  to  the  pronephros  in  vertebratea,  and 
the  mesoncphro*  in  the  higher  vertebratea, 
a  these  structures,  mostly  serving  n  gonad 

ibled  connexion  with  nephridia,  "  Nepbro- 
them   from  another  category  of   "ducts" 


id  nost.  genera  'A  tnc  Olifcc-  Jiacra  family,  Eudrilidoe, 

an  [onad  ducts  in  the  Hirutiinea.     As  an  example  of 

th  been  shown  (Beddaidl  that  a  large  median  aac  in 

Gil  loses  the  ovary  or  ovaries,  between  which  and  the 

ex  is  thus  effected.    To  this  category  will  belong  the 

ov  lean  fishes  and  probably  the  gonad  ducts  in  several 

Polychaeta.—  This  group  may  be  thus  denned  and  the 
definition  contrasted  and  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Chaetopoda.  Setae  always  present  and  often 
very  large,  much  varied  in  form  and  vety  numerous,  borne  by 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  parapodia  (when  present).  The  pros- 
tomium  and  the  segment!  generally  often  hear  processes  sensory 
and  branchial.  Eyes  often  present  and  comparatively  com- 
plicated in  structure.  CUtellum  not  prcacnt  as  a  definite  organ, 
as  in  Oligochaela.  The  anus  ia  mostly  terminal,  and  there  an 
no  anterior  and  posterior  suckers.  Nervous  system  often 
imbedded  in  the  epidermis.  Vascular  system  generally  present 
forming  •  closed  ayalcm  of  tubes.  Alimentary  canal  rarely 
coiled,  occasionally  with  glands  which  an  simple  caeca  and 


ever 

■iblc  phary 

i.    Nephridia  some 

iracs  of  the  type  of  those 

of  li 

icOligochae 

a;  in  other  c 

funn 

»  entirely 

Fre- 
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tly  reduced 

pair. 

rarely  (CapilcUMa 

one  pair  pc. 

segment.    Gonads 

c  led  in  position 

Oligochae 

s,  and  often 

bundant 

the  inch 

iduals 

usua 

ly  uniscxu 

si.    No  spec 

alized 

system  o 

sperms 

hecae, 

Olianehaet   . 

development  generally  through  a  larval  form;  reproduction  by 
budding  also  occurs.    Marine  (rarely  fresh-water)  in  habit. 

The  Polychaeta  contrast  with  the  Oligochaela  by  the  great 
variety  of  outward  form  and  by  the  frequency  of  spedaliiation 
of  different  rcgionsollhebody.    The  head  is  always  recognisable 

the  Oligochaela  the  pcrislomial  segment  is  often  without  setae; 
but  this  chancier  is  not.  by  any  means  so  constant  as  in  the 
Oligochaela.  The  prostomium  beafi  often  processes,  both 
dorsal  and  ventral,  which  in  the  SabelUda  are  split  into  the  circle 
of  branchial  plumes,  which  surround  or  nearly  surround  the 
mouth  in  those  tube -dwelling  Annelids.  Ttmepkrit  it  remark- 
able for  the  fad  that  the  hammer-shaped  prostomhim  has  paired 
ventral  processes  each  with  a  single  seta.  It  Is  held,  however, 
that  these  are  a  pair  of  parapodia  which  have  shifted  forwards. 
The  presence  of  parapodia  distinguish  this  from  other  groups 
ol  Chaetopoda.  Typically,  the  parapodium  ctmaista  of  two 
processes  of  the  body  on  each  side,  each  of  which  bears  a  bundle 
of  setae;    these   two    divisions .  of   the  "limb"  are  termed 


.ropodi. 
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D.  Tbenotopodtummi 
parapodiurn  reduced 


si  ridge  or  even  tomp 

ing  (be  free  living  forms  that  the  parapodiura  is  bat 
developed,  and  least  developed  among  the  tubicoJous 
Polychaeta.  To  each  division  of  the  parepodium 
belongs  typically  a  long  tentacle,  the  cirrus,  which 
may  be  defective  upon  one  or  other  of  the  noto- 
podium  or  neuropodri 


a  remarkable  and  rKwIy^scertaincd  fact  that  in  regeneration 
Pofamilia)  the  thorax  it  nnt  replaced  by  the  growth  ol  uninji 
thoracic  tegmenta ;  but  that  the  anterior  tegmenta  of  the  abdo 
take  on  the  same  character!,  the  aetae  dropping  out  and  b 
replaced  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  aetae  in  the  tbora 


and  by  the*  development  of  genital  actac-  Among  the  Polychaeta 
the  sexual  worm  it  often  more  marked  from  the  asexual  form,  to 
much  an  that  theie  latter  have  teen  placed  in  different  species  or 
even  gene™.  The  alteration  in  form  does  not  only  affect  structures 
uted  in  generation;  but  the  form  of  the  Jjarnpodia,  4c.,  alter. 
There  are  even  dimorphic  forma  among  the  Sylliria  where  the  arsies 
are.  ai  in  many  Polyrhaets.  tepainte. 

Ntp anaHn,— The  nephridia  of  the  Polychaeta  have  been  generally 


alarting-pornt  of 

front  of  That*  wh 
ol  (bete  are  cert 
cuelomic  epitheli 


difltren! 


:mnfllLci> 


me  rest  having  disappeared  or  being  much  Iran  developed.  Th 
anterior  nephndia.  of  which  there  arc  one  10  thrw  paisr,  contras 
with  the  posterior  series  by  their  small  funnel ■  and  brge  aire,  th 
posterior  nephridia  having  a  large  funnel  followed  by  a  short  tube 


without  nephridia.  It  seems  that  the  poaterior  nephridia  are  mainly 

chaeten:  for  instance,  in  Stbdlaria  there  is  a  single  pair  of  large 
anterior  nephridia,  which  open  by  a  common  pore,  followed  liter  an 
interval  by  large-funnelled  and  ihort  nephridia.  This  differential  ion 
is  not.  however,  peculiar  to  the  Polychaetes;  for  in  several  Oligo- 
chaetes  the  anterior  nephridia  are  of  large  tize,  and  opening  as  they 
do  into  the  buccal  cavity  clearly  play  a  different  function  to  th™ 
which  follow.   In  Hutmnodrilus,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there 


posterior  series  of  ocphridia  are  connected  by  a  thick  bdrptDdliiB] 
duct,  which  aeema  to  be  teen  in  its  most  reduced  lorm  in  Omnia, 
where  a  duct  on  each  aide  rdns  in  the  epidermis,  being  in  parts  a 
groove,  and  receives  one  short  tubular  rscphridium  only  and  occupier! 
only  one  segment.  This  connexion  of  successivt  nephridia  (in 
Lanital  has  ita  counterpart  in  dUnlaJoaW,  Lybiairilui.  and 
apparently  in  the  Lumbnculidn  TittiuceUx  and  Styteialct,  among 


mbfctheO 


Oligocbaeta,  t „ ... 

mem?  with  nephridia,  the  latter  being 

. .    ....      noteworthy  that  Id  this  family  only  an 

:haeta.  the  nephridia  are  not  restricted  to  a  single  re 

— *L-  "'-'    -'■' :~    ■■—  '"ie  gonad  a 

with  the  a 


-■rower  and 
ig  the  Poly- 


.      ,         _  _  .  .  ot  restricted  to  a  single  pair  in  e 
..  that  the  older  view  that  the  gonad  duett  ar 
morphoted  nephridia  is 

which  have  been  jutt  at, 

IwoJ.— The  alimentary  ranal  ot  Polychaetes  is  usually 
;  running  from  the  anterior  month  to  the  posterior 
mie  forms,  e.g.  Sl<™ajeij,thegutiicorled.  In  otbert, 

v  forms.   The  buccal  cavity  is  sometimes  armed  wirh 

Sagus  is  provided  often  with  caeca  which  in  Syllids 
vebeen  found  to  contain  air,  and  possibly  Iherelore 
notion  ol  the  nth1,  air-bladder.  In  other  Polychaetes 
Irs  ol  similar  outgrowths  are  glandular.  The  intestine 

examples  of  species  which  multiply  aseaually  by 
budding.    There  St 


xderaofChae- 
„r_narnt-  ■" 
budding  it 


topoda  in  that  (his 


.    only.    Budding,  in 
.    B",    among    the 

lim?tedi",t"  the 
family  cWTirfw.  In 
the      Ofigochaetee 

martdo.  and  Nat 
didac  that  show 
It  has  been  men. 

tructurally  from  the 
t  originally  placed  in 

"  Heteroayllid"  form 

™"some  Sy^ST  this 
tes  off  from  the  rest, 

i  been  ternied  ochiio- 

e.g.  F iUpana.  Araorui 


■l5  ;  ^v^"varS!  "hich  appears  between  the  two  first-formeS 
iVifS.  1  l*™  individuals.  Ultimately,  a  chain  of  sexual 
Malmgren.)  ,„£,,  „,  fa,  (ormtd.    A  gjvta  nol:k  „[Y 

produces  aooids  of  one  sex:.  In  HyriattUa  there  is  a  further 
development  of  this  process.  The  conversion  of  the  posterior 
end  of  the  simple  individual  into  a  sexual  region  it  dispensed 
with:  but  from  a  preanal  budding  segment  a  series  of  sexual  buds 
arepreduMd.  The  well-known  Syllid,  discovered  during  the  voyage 
of  the  "  Challenger,"  shows  a  modification  of  this  form  of  budding. 
Here,  however,  the  buds  are  lateral,  though  produced  from  a  budding 
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Jul  p  ramifying 


Quite  recently.  Mother  mode  of  budding  hu  been  described  in 
Trypananliii  (tmrnipMit,  where  ■  crowd  orsome  filly  buds  liming 
symmetrically  ere  produced  It  the  tail  end  of  the  worm.  In  some 
Syllida,  such  x  FimuuXiii  |HWi,  the  on  are  attached  to  the  body 


Fig.  S— A,  Atlnlylm  (alter  Mem 
Portion  of  a  colony  of  Syilil  rdnuss  {I 
Kjoe  j  p.  anterior  region  of  the  parent 


to  budding,  hi  an  "  external  g citation,' 

la  ii  very  frequently  the  cue  with  marine  foe™.  as  compared 
h  their  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  allies,  (be  Polychaeta  difler 
m  the  OBguchaet*  and  Hlrudinea  in  possessing  ■  free  living 


Flo.B.—A.SidevirwcJtheutrvaoftcfK!. 


ftfiSa. 

np.  Apical  organ. 
k,    "  Head  kJanty." 


ben),  showing  the  developing  trunk  i 
trochophore  larva  of  Empmutw  snscnsei 

fv'.  ■ 

pr,'   Pracoia!  ciliated  ring,  or 

la  hatched  M  u  em  ly  Mage  In  devtlopuss 

d  the  Tiwhaephere  lam,  and  typically  (its  it 

ped  lam  with  two  bands  of  cilia. «  preonl  ei 

■  id  by  •  tuft 


held)  is  j 

longer  cilia,  'and  with  •  simple  bent 

month  and  posterior  anus,  between _  „...  - 

~~~" — tm  envntw  (Mastncoel)  traversed  by  museukr  stmndn  and  often 
iiing  a  larval  kidney.    The  >cgmeutatki:i  b)  of  the  mesoblatt 


Ond  the  raoath.  the  pert  uteris* 

of  the  adult.    The  chief  and*. 

u  at  tnu  lorro  are  seen  in  the  ITitrena 

W  A  mmockatu  with  only  the  preoral  band, 
is  much  folded  and  which  has  provisional 
ag  setae;  the  atrochous  larva,  where  the 
ig  of  cilia  is  uailomr  and  not  split  into 
;  and  the  polytrochous  larva  where  there 


irly  ntetsmeric  and  similar  throughout  body; 
ree  living  and  piedscesua.  (i)  GypUa*kila. 
-Tube-dwelling  with  body  divided  into  thorajt 
nd  abdomen  marked  by  the  setae,  which  are 
evened  In  posltloa  in  the  neuropodium  and 
Qtopodlum  respectively  in  the  two  regions, 
'arapodia  barmy  projecting;  palps  of  pro* 
omiurn  forming  branched  gills;  no  pharynx  or 
-versible  buccal  region;  no  septa  in  thorax, 
septa  in  abdomen  imu la rly  disposed.  Ncphridii 
t*  *«  •MSh.i  Lu-geT an*"*™  ■£—!..*-«-  tM*.—s 
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fcnrria    (iuclii'iir 
(Amiaia,   Cats 


„ W    TtiMHtermht.    These  worms   are   In   rim 

respects  like  the  Sabellids  (Cryplocephala).  The  pnrapodia.  u  in 
the  Capitellidae.  nit  hardly  developed.  The  buccal  region  ii  un- 
armed and  not  cvcradl.]*.  The  proatomium  ha*  Buy  long  filaments 
which  recall  (he  (ill.  of  the  Sabellida,  4c.    The  oephridia  ate  specinl- 

: — i  i . =i^  as  ia  the  hat- mentioned  norma.     (O  5*wws- 

CaMoplmr,   Spiff,  *c.)   and    (6>  SuUoftrmia 

Hia,  Stmuupis)  ate  the  remaining  groups.    In 

he  nephritis  are  all  alike;   there  are  no  jawa;    the  pro- 

atomium  rarely  baa  processes.    Tb*  body  it  often  divisible  into 

"te     -  -  - 

r/ateal  h 

haia,deS 
pen.  Bobi 
k.  Horst, 

Olicochaxia. — Aa  contrasted  with  the  other  subdivisions 
Of  the  Cbaelopoda,  the  Oligochaetn  may  be  thm  defined.     Setae 
I    very  rarely  absent  (genua 


Generative  pore*  usually  paired,  sometimes  tingle  and  median. 
Spormathecae  nearly  always  present.  Alimenlary canal  straight, 
often  with  appended  glands  of  complicated  or  simpler  structure; 
nojawt.  Eggs  deposited  in»  cocoon  nfler  copulation.  Develop, 
ment  direct.  Reproduction  by  budding  alio  occurs.  Fresh- 
water [rarely  marine)  and  terrestrial 

The  Oligochaeia  show  >  greater. variety  of  lire  than  any  other 
group  of  the  Chaetopoda,  They  range  from  a  millimetre  or 
so  (smaller  species  of  A&ltsama)  to  6  ft.  or  even  rather  moro 
(Uicmkatia  raffi,  Ik.)  in  length. 

Invs  absent  from  the  periatomlal 


re  alto  to 


A  ckatla)  and  as  a  rule  not 

each  segment  at  Id  the 

Folychaeta,  and  different 

In    shape.    Eyes    rarely 

present  and  then  rudimen- 

tary.   Proatomium  gener- 

ally small,  sometimes  pro- 

longed, but  never  bearing 

Appendages  of  body  re- 

duced l  o  branchiae  j  present 

only  in  four  species,  and 

appendages  of  Alma  and 

Criodritut.    ClileMum 

always  present,  extending 

forms)  to  forty-five  seg- 

ments (Alma).    Segments 

A,  Lttmbritiu :  9, 10,  segment* 
ins  Bccrmathecae.  the  nt 
wfichnre indicated;  U. 

hearing  oviducal  pens:   15.  aeg.  forms-  a  bead  pore  only. 

n^atrflaJl°iegrn™t^,rtSiLnL  A?U*.  """V   £"*?    1"' 

B.^oanlWriiau:  ep.  orifices  of  spec  nunal,  rarely  dorsal,  at  a 

rj\  male  pores-  on  iTthandtolh'  ol  body.     Suckers  absent. 

segments  are  the  apertunea  of  the  sjjryouj     system     rarely 

C,  JWssto :  the  spermathecal  pore*  UtUovtma)  in  continuity 

are  between  segments  6  and  7,  7  with  epidermis.     Vascular 

it'  '}0i  "^"T1  F!^  lyileui     always    preseni 


upon  the  Mt 

InnfrtliefisurestbewpliriJ 
•re  indicated  by  dots  and  the 


de  pores  forming  a  closed 
■I  port*  y>  tompliealed  in  the 
■rue  by  larger  forms  than  in  (he 
aquatic  genera.  Several 
specially  Urge  contractile 
trunks  in  the  interior  segments  uniting  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
vessels.  Nephridingentrally  paired,  oltenveiy  numerous  in  each 
Segment,  in  the  form  of  long,  much-coiled  tubes  with  intracellular 
lumen.  Gonads  limited  In  number  of  pairs,  testes  aod  ovaries 
always  present  in  the  same  individual.  Special  sac*  developed 
from  the  intersegmental  septa  lodge  the  developing  ova  and 
sperm.  Special  gonad  duett  always  present.  Male  duds  often 
open  on  to  exterior  through  a  terminal  chamber  which  is 
variously  specialised,  and  sometimes  with  a  penis. 


Fig.  11.— Setae  of  OH[KJutla. 
ta  of  PiriiiaOa  ay-     4,  Seta  of  Lansricw. 
-    '—  of  Cradrilul. 
.  _  ___ae  of  Bnhtm&a  cemata. 
1,  I.J,  Setae  of  ^Kunmtryclu  bar- 
Calm  (f  to jailer  Veihdovsky) . 
ipleteh/  disappeared  In 


y  of  penial  t 


.;.  Hurst) . 


itf 


icoliiidar  and  01 

lily  secondary, 
penchactous  "  the 


of  the  body,  and  hat .         , 

When  present  they  are  either  arnngeeMa 

[  to  ten  or  even  more  setae,  or  are  disposed  in  l. 
completely  encircling  each  segment  of  the  body.  T 
' ■ •  tlie.tamify  lit 


{PtrisoUz)  oi  the. 
jcarrt 


St; 


trait  the  embryo 
ough  a  atage  io  which  it  has  Four  bundles  of  setae,  two 

indie,  the  prevalent  condition  in  the  group.  Rarely  there 
is  an  irregular  diipoaition  of  the  setae  which  are  not  paired,  though 
the  total  number  la  eight  to  a  aegment  (6f..I°j.  «.(.  ■—--'-■ 

Structure.- — Tne  body  wall  conaista  of  an  epidermis  art 

•'",; :-i-— j  = =': — ■■  ■-  '--' — ' :-  that  genus 

airly  (Kjw/tu,)  an  eitensive  cooneeti 
epidrrmiaia  immediately  followed  by 

and  this  by  the  ]ongjttiJi--' "— ' 

:Lal  layer  in  some  Polychaetea  J! 

of  longitudinal  fibres,  or  {EntAytroridati  two 
hworrns,  on  the  other  band,  this  coat  is  thick  at 

he  cfitellum  consists  of  a  thickening  of 

lermis  comet  to  consist  entirely  of  glandular  cells,  which  in, 
evtr.srranged  in  a  single  layer.     In  the  earth trorros,  on  the  other 


oosly  ■> 


there  are  exceptions — the  ditellum  conaista  . 

inly  in  the  amall  aquatic  Oligochaeta.  while  In  the 

It  ia  aa  a  general  rule,  to  which  again  there  are  es.  , 

In  the  Oligochaeta  there  ia  a  rloaer  correspondence  between  es> 
J  -'  -  divisions  of  Ibrcorloni  thin  is  apparent 
-nil  tepneiils  are  usually  definable 


k  Cluetopods,    The  ex 
setae;  and  U  the  setae 
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ill  the  nephridia. 


Olisocha'-M, 

into  which  t_._.„, 

Amoi^  the  MifaicolKidiu. 
and  species  nearly  equals  thi 
another  lorm  of  the  excretory 


the  gut.     A  growth  Iv'lll  ol 

i  nw.w,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  nepfiri- 
nephridia  of  the  genera ""' 


_ — h  iietaavltx,  Ditkotailtr.  &£..  each  scgroei-.  — 

number  of  nephridia,  which,  on  account  oTthe  fact ,  ... 

necessarily  smaller  than  the  paired  nephridia  of  e.g.  Lumbricus.  n"a*  _ 
been  termed  micionephridia.  as  opposed  to  rncgancphridia:  there  is. 
however,  noessentiar  difference  in  structure*  though  roicroncphridia 
are  not  uncommonly  (e.g.  Mtfaxotidts*  Ottvch&elui)  unprovided 

with  funnels.    It  is  disputed  whether  these  r" 

are  not  connected  together  in  each  segment 
segment.  In  any  case  they  have  been  shown  in  three  gem 
velop  by  the  growth  and  splitting  into  a  series  of  origin 
prxMKphridia-  A  complex  network,  however,  don  occur 
oVti»  and  certain  other  Eudrilidat,  ■  where  the  paired 
possess  ducta  leading  to  the  exterior  which  ramify  and  an 
on  the  thickness  ol  the  body  wall.  The  network  la,  howcv 
duct  of  the  nephridium,  possibly  ectodcrmic  la  origin,  and 


.J    umlmvi.^. 

phridi  arc  o 

r™  "  <!,!- 

j|  palnc 

In  I.yU?- 


The  Olifochaeta  are  the  only  Chaetopods  is  whit 
nephridia  may  possess  a  relationship  with  the  alim 
Thus,  in  Otloctatlui  ■■flfannt  a  large  nephridium  op. 
into  Ike  buccal  cavity,  and  numerous  nephridia  in  th 

and  usually  very  large  nephridia  are  pot  uucomrm 
been  termed  "  peptonephridia," 
"      dundGmad  Diuli     ~ 


n"  anrfhavf 

D%cti. — The  Oligochaeta  agree  with  the  leeches 

and  diner  from  most  FolychaeEa  in  that  they  are  hermaphrodite. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  generalization.  The  gonads  are,more- 
ovcr,  limited  and  fused  in  numbers,  and  axe  practically  invariably 
attached  to  the  iiumea-mental  aepta,  usually  to  the  front  septum 
of  a  segment,  more  rarely  to  the  posterior  septum.  The  prevalent 
pair  in  the  aquatic  genera  and  two  pairs  in 


the  ton^il'm? 


the  Polychaeta „ 

in  the  genital  segments, 
the  gonads,  and  into  wb 
ducts.    These  sacs  com 


aquatic  Oligochaeta.    The  Oligochaeta 

■>  ■■,  tk*  Mu*ai  presence  of  outgrowths  of  the  septa 
re  either  close  to,  or  actually  involve, 
y  also  open  the  funnels  of  the  gonad 
developing  sperm  cells  or  eggs,  and 


the  croup.    The  testes 

■hPfiv.iri...    It  i>  indeed 


only  among  the  E'xirUidai  thai  :Josure  of  the  ovari 

sacs  is  at  all  general.    Recently  the  same  thing  has  been  I 

a  few  species  of  J'kersnuij  (-Periraacsn),  but  details  are  as  yet 
wanting.  We  can  tbut  speak  in  these  wanna  of  £ff**atels,  i.s. 
coelonuc  cavities  connected  only  with  the  generative  tyAtem. .  These 
'ties  communicate  with  the  exterior  through  the  gonad  ducts. 


taken  up  by  them  in  the  course  of.  their  growth.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  Ewrilidae,  aa  already  mentioned,  ssca  envolving  the  ovariea 
which  bore  their  own  way  to  the  eMerior,  and  thus  may  be  termed 
coelornoducts.  These  sacs  are  dealt  with  later  under  the  description 
of  the  spermsthecae.  which  function  they  appear  to  perform.  The 
gonad  ducts  are  male  tind  female,  and  open  opposite  to  or,  rarely, 
alongside  of  the  gonads,  whose  products  they  convey  to  the  exterior. 
The  oviducts  are  always  short  trumpet-shared  tubes  and  are  some- 
times reduced  {EnckHracidac)  to  merely  the  external  orifices.  It 
is  possible,  hunter,  [hat  those  oviducts  belong  tn  a  separate  morpho- 
logical category,  more  com  parable -to  the  dorsal  pores  and  to 
abdorninal  pores  in  some  nshea.  The  sperm  ducts  are  usually  longer 
than  the  oviducts;  but  in  Liruicolae  both  series  of  tabes  ocenina 
ncl  into  one  segment  and  o 
While  the  oviducts  alwa 


—  The 

Fio.  liv- Female  reprt 

of/MMrfru-M.— Xl-XfV.e 
tenth  segments,  reams, 
ipr  cits  external  orifice;. 

r-a,  egg  aac;  od,  oviduct. 
Hit  only  in  comparatively 

they  ore  rarely  found  behind  the  gonads.     They 

spherical,  pear-shaped  r- ' ~~~ : —  —  '-  'l 

closed  at  the  coelomic 
artteai  the  spcrmathet 
oesophsgui.  which  is  a 

aquatic  Olieochaeta  an 

ciiae,  Geoualicidae  and  a  few  other  genera)  the  _,_ 

simple  structures,  as  has  been  described.  In  the  majority  of  the 
Mepisealuitiae  each  sac  is  provided  with  one  or  more  diverticula, 
tubular  or  oval  in  form,  of  a  slightly  different  histological  character 
in  the  lining  epithelium,  and  in  them  is  invariably  longed  the  sperm. 

The  apermathecae  are  usually  paired  at — ' —  — -'■ 

/.l mm  where  they  oc —     ' 


In  Lumbricidai  and  Ft 


;f*l,  •: 


ioftbef 

ie  of  different  Diorphc 

dVsftalrfiw. which  are  simple  sees  ending 
rorms.  but  of  which  than  is  only  one  median 
i  seamen  or  in  the  eleventh.    In  HcUedrilut 
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repljccruenr    ill    i 


nua  thecal  m 


terminal     A   buccal   c.iviry.  a  pharynx,  an  oesophagi 
intestine  are  nUayj  oVtiri;;.iMKLb>.    Commonly  among 


.ratw^?n,nAat( 


The  oesophagus  is  often  furnished  with  glandular 
"  stands  of  Horren,"  which  arc  often  of  complex  st 

structures  are  very  rare,  and  are  represented  by  two 


It  with  muscular  fibre 


.,.. jJioa.— The  classification!  of  Adolf  Edu-.u,  „.ul-.  ..... 

Ctoparcdc  separated  into  two  subdivisions  the  aquatic  and  ill*  terrcs- 
inal  lormi.  Thia  scheme,  opposed  by  many,  hai  been  reinstated  by 
Sedgwick.  The  chief  ilifiii-ulty  in  thia  *  heme  it  offered  by  the 
Monihgastridae,  which  in  acme  decree  combine  the  characters  of 
both  the  suborders,  into  neither  ofwhich  will  theV  fit  accurately. 

Group  l.Af4nn<ii™.--Thi>6roup  is  relerred  by  A. Sedgwick  tothe 

ol  the  01  ijochaeto  us 'series,  moil  nearly  allied  in  the  reproductive 
system   to  tbe  Oligochaeta.      It  contains  but  one  family.  Atolo- 

and  sperm  ducts  which  though  JlL-h-  mphridia  have  a  larger  funnr' 
and  a  less  complexly  wound  duct.    This  family  consists  of  onlyor 


orange)  contained  in  the  rpidei 
badded  in  the  epidermis,  aod  th 
in  Sitfmla,  4e.:  each  rai'  ha. 
two  ganglia.      The  m'cra-6-mcn 


.    This  family  c. 

>i™d"™  ™<r™"'  ol"" 
is.  The  nervous  sjster 
pairs  of  ganglia  are  scpa 

I  septa  art  absent  save 
he  large  proslomium  is 
ntlnly  capillary  or  ther 
with  bifid  free  : 


'tney 


1  smaller  number  of  segment  [nil  in  the 
ltary  canal  Is  simple  and  a  giiiard  or  oesn- 

■ly  ijfvclr.fii,!.   Tin-  vjiuhr  uywi-Ni  ir.  <im-.l" 


.     CJiieJIum  generally  only 


and  with  simple  i 


vi  paired  and  without  pli 
enerally  occupying  a  go 
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3D  than  iu  Tcrri- 
il  of  blood  capil- 


ascular  system  and  nepnridia  as 

lonilirailridci- 

Croup   IV.  Tmicolac.— Earthw 
f  •mall  to  very  large  siie.     Clii 

■  mii.lL.-jtcif  without  regular 


riskr^iifaa.  LumbrteuiiAitt,  Pkn 


Egg;, 


sued  to  very  large  Oligts. 

ion  'jErju'Vimic"  l.i  ■-."  "h-V  -'•n 
;  sacs  large;  br.r1>-  wall  thick; 
Terricolae.    Only  dm  family, 

:h«  g^u™"  I: "l^r'.U fern 
M  between  dorsal  and  ventral 

.  "rwSll'ind  occasion,  Svaries'en. 

■traWuiae'^pcrmYuctsTraversc^cral 

lithe  Limicolae.     Egg  sac 

ollowing  families,  via.  Mrp 


v^T-nd 


Eanhworma  are  divided  into  the  1 
icsfilidu,  CtaKoiUiiac.  Eudrilidat,  Li 

Alan  appendix  to  the  Oligochaeta,  and  possibly  referable. to  I 
etoud.  though  their  systematic  position  cannot  at  present  be  de 
-'■•'■  :— ■   are  (o  be  placed  the  BitlloiriliLc  ffl, 

igochaetaand  leeches,  and  where  (hey  de] 


mined  with  c< 


The  body  Is  composed  ol 

third  segment  after  the  h 

which  areontheOilgochaeta  plan  in  thai  the  gonads  are  independent 
of  their  duets  and  that  *' '-' ' '- 


and  limited  number  of  segments 

ently  only  two  pairs  olncphrid^i, 
imonly  by  a  common  pore  on  the 


The  male  ducts  a 

with  a" 


-lrow*dPcd*it'tJhV 


complicated  structure  in  Cirrodriim. 

hturi.— F.  E.  Beddard,  A  tfeicerafia  o/  tie  Offer, 


-lam-burg-,  1090-1006):  A.  G.  Bouri 


[905:      W.   Mi 

1000. and  J/tnA.  Af«i „.-■-.   .„■■. ,-... 

few.  jlf.cr.  Sd..  1  Ho.):  H.  J.  Moore,  ];::.«.  Morph.,  i'r,<;  F. 
VeihdcrvaH,  Syrian  d,  QHlorktatx  (Prague,  iMa),  and  Entakk- 
lunricenliiclillnhs   UnliriutkuTiiei:     and  numerous  papers  by  the 

-t j  s...  f.   c-:-...    c    p,.fr6Kr.  1)    V,:K-i.  R.  florst.  L  Cwnetli 

n  Spencer,  H.  Ude,  Ac.,  and  cmbrvoTr»icii 
E.  B.  W" v    "'''■ ' ■■- 


J.  Wilson,  N.  Klcinc 


above  and  by  C.  1 

U.  Pierantoni,  W. 

cmoin  by  R.  S.  Bergh, 

IIisudinea. — The  leeches  are  mote  parlicul 

with  the  Ollgochneu,  and  the  following  defii 

'  stures  in  which  they  agree  and  disagr 

re  only  present  in  the  genua  AcatU- 

bul  hardly  so  complex  as  in  certain  gei 

xndagea  of  the  body  arc  reduced  to 

(not  more  than  thirty-four)  and  nxe 
dorsal.     One  or  (wo   (anterior  and 
.     present.     Nervous  system  alwavj  it 
generally  reduced  to 

of  mctametically  a 


a  of  Polychaetes. 
stgmcnu  of  body 


n  Aranlkobddh  and  Oiobiatukus  a  series 
iged  chamber!  as  in  Oligochaeia.  Ne- 
tarely  (JWoWefla)  forming  a  network 
egment  to  segment;  lumen  of  mphridia 
.neb  pervious  or  impervious .     A  limentuy 
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caul  sometimes  with  prHnotbk  probands;  never  with  gLuard 
or  oesophageal  glands;  intestine  with  caeca  as  a  rule.  Jaws 
often  present.  Tales  several  pairs,  rarely  one  pair,  continuous 
with  sperm  ducts;  ovaries,  one  pair,  continuous  with  oviducts; 
generative  pores  single  and  median.  No  separate  spermethecee 
or  septal  chambers  for  the  development  of  the  ova  and  sperm. 
Eggs  deposited  in  a  cocoon.  Development  direct.  No  asexual 
generation.     Fresh-water,    marine 


In  enema]  characters  the  Him 
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them  (fig.  I*),  and  1 
produce  a  looping  m 

render  Che  mapping 


•olbafoV™ 
't  ganglia,  which  . 


fa  Geometric! 

a'subject  of  same  difficulty. 


,k'?S!trrTrh*  C?*,n'  0,il£  H"™""™  *"«*  in  mot  genera  htm 
that  of  ibt  Ohgcchaeu  and  Polychaeta.  The  difference  ■  that  ft  hy 

.J^L)L^*U*?"'£i*  leech.  ra™tic  upon  fishes,  in  which 
transverse  sections  (tee  figs.  i<  and  i6>  show  It*  gut,  the  nervous 


In  the  middle  of  the  body,  where  the  limits  of 

checked  by  a  comparison  with  the  arrangement  of  the  nephi 
and  the  gonads,  and  where  the  ganglia  are  quite  distinct  and  te 
ated  by  long  connective*,  each  ganglion  it  seei 
masses  of  celts  enclosed  by  capsules  and  to  give 


ri^rly 


arid* 

i   the  JttViwfe- 

a 

•        spoading  to  the  an 
,_       cerebrum  of  the  Olign- 
"*      chaeta,  but  of  a  further 

mass  of  Mill  sur 
S,       and   eaiating    b 

*}     can  be  analysed  into  five 


(5,  (O  5,)  and  the  replacing  setae  (5r)  segment.  At  the  pee- 
behind  them.  The  three  pairs  of  pig-  'for  a™,.™  the  body 
mented  spots  show  the  position  of  tile  there  are  likewise  seven 
eyes  on  the  dorsal  surface.  (After  separate  ganglia  partially 
Kovalevsky.)  tu**4,  "!  (ocm  »  "J"** 

ganglioruc  mass,  which 
innervates  the  segments  lying  behind  the  anus  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  posterior  sucker.     So  that  a  leech  in  which  only 

annuli.  separate  ganglia,  nephridia,  lines  of  sensillae  upon  the  body, 
really  possesses  an  additional  seven  lying  behind  that  which  is 
apparently  the  last  of  the  series  and  crowded  together  into  a  minute 

so  deeply  "incised  ss  In  render  It  impossible  to  distinguish,  as  can  be 
readily  done  in  the  Oligochaeta  as  a  rule,  the  limits  of  an  annul  m 
from  that  nf  n  true  segment.  As  remarked,  the  prevalent  number 
of  annuli  to  a  segment  is  three  in  the  /taysaaoNlaUitfai.  But  in  that 
group  {Cytlcbrantltut)  there  may  be  as  many  as  eight  annuli.  In 
the  CnaUoMtUidoi  the  prevailing  number  ol  annul!  to  a  segment 
is  live;  but  here  again  the  number  is  often  increased,  and  Trotikrla 
has  no  less  than  eleven.  The  reason  for  this  eacessive  annulation 
has  been  seen  in  the  limited  number  of  segments  (thirty-four)  of 
which  the  body  is  composed,  which  are  Laid  down  early  and  do  not 
increase.   In  the  Oligochaeta,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  growth  of 

of  growth  of  Chaetopods  is  still  preserved. 

the  nephridia  are  like  those  ol  the  Oligochaeta  in  general  Strut- 

end  to  end  and  are  perforated  by  their  duct.  The  internal  tunnel 
varies  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  Oligochaeta  in  the  number  of  cells 
which  form  it.  In  CTiciinj  (Oslliplumia)  there  are  only  three  cells, 
and  in  HtpUU  five  to  eight  cells.  In  He-safe  the  funnel  is  not 
pervious  and  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  cells.  Externally, 
the  ncphridiutn  opens  by  a  vesicle,  as  iti  many  OHgocbaeiee  whose 
bjmra  is  intercellular.  JnPeWaloVffonimflranclWfiVatlssnephiidia 

Shght^trences'n'orm 
Iercnt  segments;   but  the 

ut  at  ion  that  it  to  be  seen 

do  the  nephridia  ever  acquire  any 


i  noted  between  nr[>hridu  of  di 

.  do  not  Show  the  msem.il  rillto 
ther  Chaetopods; 


Fig.    IS.— Section  of  AcamXtMiUa  (after  Kovalevsky). 
',     Coetom.  i.     Nerve  cord. 

^,Coetotuc  epithelium  {yellow-     Si.    Intestine. 

«,    GUmdulsrcelUL  ZS;  ^^dTr^uscle, 

d,    Muscle  cell,  of  lateral  line.       erf.  Dorsal  vessel. 
gp™tcells.  st.    Ventral  vessel. 

sly  like  that  of  typical 
e  the  coelomic  cells  an 
ifmMeUo  the  testes  are, 
ilotu,  and  the  nephridus 
( the  spadousneas  of  the 

typically  cbeetopodoua 
in  other  leechea.   There 

the  body  this  coefom  ia 

lephridia  ire  embedded 


.-Section  or  AVawaoMeflo  (after  Kovalevsky).  Identical 

In  addition  to  the  median  lacuna  there  are  two  lateral 
...  _. — ,  _ne  upon  each  side.  These  regions  of  the  coelom  end  at  the 
nds  of  the  body  and  communicate  sdth  each  other  by  means  of  a 


tjnnthed  system  of  coelomic  i 
tubes.    Neither  in  this  genus  n 
cation  between  coelom  and  vascular 
pAwaia)  there  is  a  further  breaking  uf 
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tion*    HcnTalsc 
igitucb'naltniiil 


sinuses  ■r.d  the  lateral  »ii 

-■  blood  system  has  no  coram - 

coelom.  In  Jiirub  and  the  CnaikobddliiUu 
en  of  cavities  which  consist  of  fourprii 
4  which  the  two  lateral  in  contractile,  1 
network  ramilyiog  everywhere,  even  among 
the  cells  of  the  epideroiii.  The -network  n  pertly  formed  out  of 
pigmented  cells  which  art  excavated  and  join  to  form  tubes,  the  so- 
called  botryoidal  tissue,  not  found  among  the  Xhyndutdettidat  at 
all.  It  seems  dear  from  the  recent  investigations  of  A.  C.  Bourne 
and  E.  S.  Goodrich  thai  the  vascular  system  and  the  coercni  are  in 
communication  (as  in  vertebrate*  by  mean*  of  the  lymph  system). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  in  these  leeches  there  is  no 
vascular  system  at  all  anr1  *■— •  ■1—  ~ »:—  — — —  -*  — — —  =-  coctcm. 
In  favour  of  regarding  tl  I,  In  the 

fact  that  the  median  t  sal  and 

branches  a  vascular  tyst  —■-  •** 

the  fact  of  the  intrusion 
among  the  Oligochaeta.  » 
the  epidermis.     A  furthe 

preaching  close  to,  but  m 

contain  blood  capillaries 
are  to  be  regarded  as  pi 

Onxndj  and  Gonad  Duils.  - The  gonads  and  their  ducts  in  the 

off  from  thecodont  in  which  they  Nei     There  is  thus  a  brad  resem- 
blance to  toe  Endriluhu,  Id  which  group  of  Olsgochaela  the  Hiru- 

apparatui  (both  of  which  characters, 
ally  in  other  Oligochaeta). 

there  am  never  more  than  one  pair.     The  testes  vary  in  numbers  of 
pairs.     Four  (OiooruK*«j)  to  six  {Chaitkmia}  or  ten  (Pkiiarm™) 


latched 


s.  of  which  la 


■id*  of  the  body  hai 

tnle^tneTJc^.'whicn" 
trusible  penis,  and  to  at 


tether  to  form  a 


ich  is  sometimes  appended  a  seminal 
iliated.  and  there  is  a  patch  of  cili. 


in  others 
esaEgcrated 


___  with  the  gonads  open  by  a  common  vagina  on  to  t 

exterior  behind  the  male  pores.    Thle  "  vagina  "  is  sometimes 

*    .    Thus,  in  Philatman  Ma*ea>  (Lambert)  it  h 

gc  sac.  into  which  open  by  a  single  orifice  the  co 


exch  oth'ir  by  a  transverse  bridge 


i  bridge  before  unit! 


The   gonads  develop   (O.   Burger)  ir 
which  is  dearly  coelom.    This  cavity  . 


this  an  eouilly  slender  tube 


of  the  large  < 


the  pair,  while  the  arc 
Xb  the  two  branches  »r 

th  leeches  and  Eudritida 

"  whtch"ha*ve  beerMer 


,sc: 


r,  cmbryologscal 

Outirantknj  this  comparison  is  justifiable:  but  only  probable,  or 
leading  from  the  ovarian  sac.  anil  (h-cIIihr  nlong  ils  course  into  the 
spherical  sac.  the  "  spermaTheca."  ii  highly  suggestive  ol  the  oviduct 
and  recepucailum  of  the  EadrsVsalae. 


it  become  hollowed  out  and  a 


side,  ol 


rolonged  into  the  vasa  ai__. ....„__ 

leir  exact  counterpani  in  the  Oligochaeta.  u 
tat  they  collectively  are  represented  by  tl 

irthwnems  and  the  vasa  deferent..     It  is 

irudinea  differ  from  the  Oligochaeta  in  that  the  male  pore  is  in 
Ivance  of  the  gonads  {except  in  Atantkobddla.  which  here,  as  in 

liyochaeu  that  pore  is  behind  the  gonad*  1* gain  with  an  exception, 

ClotMattion.— The  Hirudinea  may  be  divided  i  nto  t  hrse  la  rallies  ;— 
fi.)  fOtynciMtiliiac— A  protrusible  proboscis  exists,  but  there 
"■    The  Wood  is  colourless.    J'oirfaMrUa.Cfijsiipfnaia,  Sc. 

XeS 


E~u 


.  ."obosds  present,'  but    short.     Paired 

i  Oligochaeroua  — ..-—._: »!-_■ 

ed.    AfanSutdiUa. 
Liiebatuhe.— A.  0.  Kovalevsky,  BuU.  1ml 

tier.  ScL,  ISM;  A.  Oka.  Zritoear.  ■ 
iCh,f>ar(,y«g      


i.    Blood 

p.  Sit.  [St  Petersburg, 
nirne,  0»orf.  Jturm. 
,  1*94:  E.  S.  Good- 
ie.&lu.  Mm.  C 


l,.  o-jp. 
j;   G.O. 

Zaat.,  190a,  and  other  "memoirs  by  the  above,  and'VySt  V.  Apathy, 
K,  Buuschard,  H.  Bohiia,  A.  Dendy.  R.  S.  Bergh,  Ac.  (F.  rlB.) 
CSAETOSOstATlDA,  el  itnall  group  of  minute,  free-livii 
aquatic  organism*  which  are  usually  placed  as  nn  annex 
the  Nematode.  Indeed  Mechnikov,  to 
whom  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  forma,  calls  thrm  "  creeping 
Nematode."  They  are  usually  bund 
amongst  seaweed  in  temperate  seas,  but 
tbey  an:  probably  widely   distributed; 

oroe  are  fresh- water.    The  genua  CAaeto- 

ema,  with  the  two  species  Ch.  daparedii 

nd   Ch.   opkiccpkaUir*   and   the   genua 


Scattered  hairs  cover  [he  body.  Justin 
front  of  the  anus  there  is  in  Chatlesonw 
double,  hod  in  Trislkxhatla  a  triple 
)»  of  about  fifteen  (tout  cylindrical 
rojectiorji  upon  which  the  animals 
reep.'  The  females  are  a  little  larger 
uD  the  males;  in  Ch.  daparedii  the 
rnner  attain  a  length  of  [•$  mm.,  the 
liter  of  111  mm.    The  mouth  opens 


itualed  a  Utile  in  fro: 
i-iih  a  couple  of  spicn 


the  middle  of  1 

both  in  Churls 

the  (email 


c  body;  ii 


.is  region 


j  ventral  bristles. 

dim  ventral  pore  about 

.    Thel 


e  dorsal  middle  line  and  the  creeping  setae  arc  hooked,  of 
:r  structure  than  in  Cluulosama,  and  situated  so  far  forward 
the  vagina  opens  amongst  them.    Ch.  ophiciphalum  has 
taken  in  the  English  Channel. 
!   E.    Mechnikov.    Ztitschr. 
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CHAFER,  1  word  used  in  modern  speech  to  dl 
beetles  of  the  family  Scarabatidat,  and  more  especially  those 
ipcclcs  which  feed  on  leaves  in  the  adult  mate.  The  word  is 
aerived  from  the  0.  Eng.  «o/nr,  and  it  is  interesting  (0  note 
[hat  the  cognate  Ger.  Klfn  b  applied  to  beetles  of  all  kind*. 
For  the  characters  of  the  Scarabaeidai  see  COLEOtTUta.  The. 
[amily  include*  a  large  number  of  beetle*,  tome  o[  which  feed  nn 
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dung  and  others  on  vegetable  tissues.  The  cockchafers  and  their 
near  allies  belong  to  the  subfamily  Melolonthinae,  and  the 
rose-chafers  to  the  Cetoniinae;  in  both  the  beetles  eat  leaves,  and 
their  grubs  spend  a  long  life  underground  devouring  roots. 
In  Britain  the  Melolonthines  that  are  usually  noted  as  injurious 
are  the  two  species  of  cockchafer  (Mdolontha  vulgaris  and  M. 
hippocaslani),  large  heavy  beetles  with  black  pubescent  pro- 
thorax,  brown  elytra  and  an  elongated  pointed  tail-process; 
the  summer-chafer  (Rhizotrogus  solstitialis),  a  smaller  pale 
brown  chafer;  and  the  still  smaller  garden-chafer  or  "  cocker- 
bundy  "  (Phyllofertha  horticola),  which  has  a  dark  green  pro- 
thorax  and  brown  elytra.  Of  the  Cetoniines,  the  beautiful 
metallic  green  rose-chafer,  Cetonia  aurata,  sometimes  causes 
damage,  especially  in  gardens.  The  larvae  of  the  chafers  are 
heavy,  soft-skinned  grubs,  with  hard  brown  heads  provided  with 
powerful  mandibles,  three  pairs  of  well-developed  legs,  and  a 
swollen  abdomen.  As  they  grow,  the  larvae  become  strongly 
flexed  towards  the  ventral  surface,  and  lie  curled  up  in  their 
earthen  cells,  feeding  on  roots.  The  larval  life  lasts  several 
years,  and  in  bard  frosts  the  grubs  go  deep  down  away  from  the 
surface.  Pupation  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  and  though  the 
perfect  insect  emerges  from  the  cuticle  very  soon  afterwards, 
it  remains  in  its  underground  cell  for  several  months,  not  making 
its  way  to  the  upper  air  until  the  ensuing  summer.  After  pairing, 
the  female  crawls  down  into  the  soil  to  lay  her  eggs.  The  grubs 
of  chafers,  when  turned  up  by  the  plough,  are  greedily  devoured 
by  poultry,  pigs  and  various  wild  birds.  When  the  beetles 
become  so  numerous  as  to  call  for  destruction,  they  are  usually 
shaken  off  the  trees  where  they  rest  on  to  sheets  or  tarred  boards. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  chafers  are  far  more  numerous  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  rural  governments  in  France 
give  rewards  for  their  destruction.  E>.  Sharp  states  that  in  the 
department  of  Seine-inf6rieure  867,173,000  cockchafers  and 
647,000,000  larvae  were  killed  in  the  four  years  preceding  1870. 
The  anatomy  of  Melolontha  ig  very  fully  described  in  a  classical 
memoir  by  H.  E.  Straiua-DUrckheira  (Pans,  1828).        (G.  H.  C.) 

CHAFF  (from  the  A.S.  ceaf%  allied  to  the  O.  High  Ger.  cheva, 
a  husk  or  pod),  the  husks  left  after  threshing  grain,  and  also  hay 
and  straw  chopped  fine  as  food  for  cattle;  hence,  figuratively, 
the  refuse  or  worthless  part  of  anything.  The  colloquial  use 
of  the  word,  to  chaff,  in  the  sense  of  to  banter  or  to  make  fun  of  a 
person,  may  be  derived  from  this  figurative  sense,  or  from 
14  to  chafe,"  meaning  to  vex  or  irritate. 

CHAFFARINAS,  or  Zaffakines,  a  group  of  islands  belonging 
to  Spain  off  the  north  coast  of  Morocco,  near  the  Algerian 
frontier,  2}  m.  to  the  north  of  Cape  del  Agna.  The  largest  of 
these  isles,  Del  Congreso,  is  rocky  and  hilly.  It  has  a  watch- 
house  on  the  coast  nearest  to  Morocco/  Isabella  II„  the  central 
island,  contains  several  batteries,  barracks  and  a  penal  convict 
settlement.  The  Spanish  government  has  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  breakwaters  to  unite  this  island  with  the  neighbouring 
islet  of  El  Rey.  with  a  view  to  enclose  a  deep  and  already  sheltered 
anchorage.  This  roadstead  affords  a  safe  refuge  for  many  large 
vessels.  The  Chaffarinas,  which  are  the  Tres  Insvlac  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Zafrdn  of  the  Arabs,  were  occupied  by  Spain 
in  1848.  The  Spanish  occupation  anticipated  by  a  few  days  a 
French  expedition  sent  from  Oran  to  annex  the  islands  to  Algeria. 
The  population  of  the  islands  is  under  1000. 

CHAFFEE,  ADNA  ROMANZA  (1842-  ),  American  general, 
was  born  at  Orwell,  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  April  1842.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  United  States  cavalry 
as  a  private,  and  he  rose  to  commissioned  rank  in  1863 
becoming  brevet  captain  in  1865.  He  remained  in  the  army 
after  the  war  and  took  part  with  distinction  in  many  Indian 
campaigns'.  His  promotion  was,  however,  slow,  and  he  was  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  still  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry.  But  in 
1898,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  and  soon  af  terwardsma  jor-generalof  volunteers. 
In  the  Cuban  campaign  he  won  particular  distinction,  and  the 
victory  of  the  Americans  in  the  action  of  El  Caney  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  his  careful  personal  reconnaissances  of  the  ground 
to  be  attacked  and  to  the  endurance  of  his  own  brigade*    After 


reverting  for  a  time  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  was  made 
a  major-general  U.S.V.  again  in  1000  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  United  States  contingent  in  China.  He  took  a 
brilliant  and  successful  part  in  the  advance  on  Peking  and  the 
relief  of  the  Legations.  In  ioox  he  became  a  major-general  in 
the  regular  army,  and  in  1 901-1902  commanded  the  Division  of 
the  Philippines.  In  1902-1903  he  commanded  the  Department  of 
the  East,  and  from  1904  to  1906  was  chief  of  the  general  staff 
of  the  army.  In  1004  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  United  States  army,  being  the  first  enlisted  man  of  the 
regular  army  to  attain  this,  the  highest  rank  in  the  service. 
He  was  retired  at  his  own  request  on  the  1st  of  February  1906, 
after  more  than  forty  years'  service. 

CHAFFINCH  {Fringilla.  codebs),  the  common  English  name 
of  a  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Fringillidat  (see  Finch),  and 
distinguished,  in  the  male  sex.  by  the  deep  greyish  blue  of  its 
crown  feathers,  the  yellowish  green  of  its  rump,  the  white  of  the 
wing  coverts,  so  disposed  as  to  form  two  conspicuous  bars,  and 
the  reddish  brown  passing  into  vinous  red  of  the  throat  and 
breast.  The  female  is  drab,  but  shows  the  same  white  markings 
as  the  male,  and  the  young  males  resemble  the  females  until 
after  the  first  autumn  moult,  when  they  gradually  assume  the 
plumage  of  their  sex.  The  chaffinch  breeds  early  in  the  season, 
and  its  song  may  often  be  heard  in  February.  Its  nest,  which 
is  a  model  of  neatness  and  symmetry,  it  builds  on  trees  and  bushes, 
preferring  such  as  are  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens.  It  is 
chiefly  composed  of  moss  and  wool,  lined  internally  with  grass, 
wool,  feathers,  and  whatever  soft  material  the  locality  affords. 
The  outside  consists  of  moss  and  lichens  and  according  to  Selby, 
"  is  always  accordant  with  the  particular  colour  of  its  situation.'* 
When  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  the  nest  is  somewhat 
slovenly  and  untidy,  being  often  composed  of  bits  of  dirty  straw, 
pieces  of  paper  and  blackened  moss;  in  one  instance,  near 
Glasgow,  the  author  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland  found 
several  postage-stamps  thus  employed.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs 
of  a  pale  purplish  buff,  streaked  and  spotted  with  purplish  red. 
In  spring  the  chaffinch  is  destructive  to  early  flowers,  and  to 
young  radishes  and  turnips  just  as  they  appear  above  the  surface ; 
in  summer,  however,  it  feeds  principally  on  insects  and  their 
larvae,  while  in  autumn  and  winter  its  food  consists  of  grain  and 
other  seeds.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  chaffinch  is  a 
favourite  song-bird,  especially  in  Germany,  where  great  attention 
is  paid  to  its  training. 

CHAFING-DISH  (from  the  O.  Fr.  ckaufer,  to  make  warm), 
a  kind  of  portable  grate  heated  with  charcoal,  and  used  for 
cooking  or  keeping  food  warm.  In  a  light  form,  and  heated 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  it  is  also  used  for  cooking  various  dainty 
dishes  at  table.  The  employment  of  the  chafing-dish  for  the 
latter  purpose  has  been  largely  restored  in  modern  cookery. 

CHAGOS,  a  group  of  atolls  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Britain,  disposed  in  circular  form  round  the  Chagos  bank,  in 
4°  44'  to  70  39'  S.,  and  70°  55'  to  720  52'  E.  The  atolls  on  the 
south  and  east  side  of  the  bank,  which  has  a  circumference  of 
about  270  m.,  have  disappeared  through  subsidence;  a  few — 
Egmont,  Danger,  Eagle,  and  Three  Brothers — still  remain  on 
the  east  side,  but  most  of  the  population  (about  700)  is  centred 
on  Diego  Garcia,  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side,  and  is  nearly 
13  m.  long  by  6  m.  wide.  The  lagoon,  which  is  enclosed  by  two 
coral  barriers  and  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels  on  the  north 
side,  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world.  The 
group,  which  has  a  total  land  area  of  76  sq.  m.,  is  dependent  for 
administrative  purposes  on  Mauritius,  and  is  regularly  visited 
by  vessels  from  that  colony.  The  only  product  is  cocoa-nut  oil, 
of  which  about  106,000  gallons  arc  annually  exported.  The 
French  occupied  the  islands  in  1791  from  Mauritius,  and  the  oil 
industry(from  which  the  group  is  sometimes  called  the  Oil  Islands) 
came  into  the  hands  of  French  Creoles. 

CHAGRES,  a  village  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
river,  and  about  8  m.  W.  of  Colon.  It  has  a  harbour  from  xo  to 
12  ft.  deep,  which  is  difficult  to  enter,  however,  on  account  of 
bars  at  its  mouth.    The  port  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
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1502,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  with  Panama,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  by  way  of  the  Chagres  river,  in  the  16th  century. 
With  the  decline  of  Porto  Bello  in  the  18th  century 
Chagres  became  the  chief  Atlantic  port  of  the  Isthmus,  and  was 
at  the  height  of  its  importance  during  the  great  rush  of  gold- 
hunters  across  the  Isthmus  to  California  in  1849  and  the  years 
immediately  following.  With  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
railway  in  1855,  however,  travel  was  diverted  to  Colon,  and 
Chagres  soon  became  a  village  of  miserable  huts,  with  no  evidence 
of  its  former  importance.  On  a  high  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  stands  the  castle  of  Lorenzo,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sir 
Henry  Morgan  when  he  captured  the  town  in  1671,  but 
was  rebuilt  soon  afterwards  by  the  Spaniards.  Chagres  was 
again  captured  in  1740  by  British  forces  under  Admiral  Edward 
Vernon. 

CHAIN  (through  the  O.  Fr.  channe,  chant,  &c,  from  Lat. 
catena),  a  series  of  links  of  metal  or  other  material  so  connected 
together  that  the  whole  forms  a  flexible  band  or  cord.  Chains 
are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  fastening,  securing, 
or  connecting  together  two  or  more  objects,  supporting  or  lifting 
weights,  transmitting  mechanical  power,  &c;  or  as  an  ornament 
to  serve  as  a  collar,  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  state,  or  as  part  of 
the  insignia  of  an  order  of  knighthood;  or  as  a  device  from 
which  to  hang  a  jewelled  or  other  pendant,  a  watch,  &c.  (see 
Collar).  Ornamental  chains  arc  madewithra  great  variety  of 
links,  but  those  intended  for  utilitarian  purposes  are  mostly  of 
two  types.  In  stud  chains  a  stud  or  brace  is  inserted  across  each 
link  to  prevent  its  sides  from  collapsing  inwards  under  strain, 
whereas  in  open  link  chains  the  links  have  no  studs.  The  addition 
of  studs  is  reckoned  to  increase  the  load  which  the  chain  can 
safely  bear  by  50%.  Small  chains  of  the  open-link  type  are 
to  a  great  extent  made  by  machinery.  For  larger  sizes  the 
smith  cuts  off  a  length  of  iron  rod  of  suitable  diameter,  forms  it 
while  hot  to  the  shape  of  the  link  by  repeated  blows  of  his  hammer, 
and  welds  together  the  two  ends  of  the  link,  previously  slipped 
inside  its  fellow,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  tool;  in  some  cases  the 
bending  is  done  in  a  mechanical  press  and  the  welding  under  a 
power  hammer  (see  also  Cable)  .  Weldlcss  chains  are  also  made ; 
in  A.  G.  Stra them's  process,  for  instance,  cruciform  steel  bars 
arc  pressed,  while  hot,  into  links,  each  without  join  and  engaging 
with  its  neighbours.  Chains  used  for  transmitting  power  are 
known  as  pitch-chains;  the  chain  of  a  bicycle  (?.*.)  is  an  example. 

From  the  use  of  the  chain  as  employed  to  bind  or  fetter  a 
prisoner  or  slave,  comes  the  figurative  application  to  anything 
which  serves  as  a  constraining  or  restraining  force;  and  from 
its  scries  of  connected  links,  to  any  series  of  objects,  events, 
arguments,  &c.,  connected  by  succession,  logical  sequence  or 
reasoning.  Specific  uses  are  for  a  measuring  line  in  land-survey- 
ing, consisting  of  100  links,  i.e.  iron  rods,  7*92  in.  in  length, 
making  22  yds.  in  all,  hence  a  lineal  measure  of  that  length; 
and,"  as  a  nautical  term,  for  the  contrivance  by  which  the  lower 
shrouds  of  a  mast  arc  extended  and  secured  to  the  ship's 
sides,  consisting  of  dead-eyes,  chain-plates,  and  chain-wale  or 
"  channel." 

CHAIR  (in.  Mid.  Eng.  chare,  through  O.  Fr.  chaere  or  ckaiere, 
from  Lat.  cathedra,  later  caledra,  Gr.  KaSkbpa,  seat,  cf .  "cathedral " ; 
the  modern  Fr.  form  chaise,  a  chair,  has  been  adopted  in  English 
with  a  particular  meaning  as  a  form  of  carriage;  chain  in  French 
is  still  used  of  a  professorial  or  ecclesiastical "  chair,"  or  cathedra), 
a  movable  seat,  usually  with  four  legs,  for  a  single  person,  the 
most  varied  and  familiar  article  of  domestic  furniture.  The 
chair  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  although  for  many  centuries  and 
indeed  for-  thousands  of  years  it  was  an  appanage  of  state  and 
dignity  rather  than  an  article  of  ordinary  use.  "  The  chair  "  is 
still  extensively  used  as  the  emblem  of  authority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  public  meetings.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
the  16th  century  that  it  became  common  anywhere.  The  chest, 
the  bench  and  the  stool  were  until  then  the  ordinary  seats  of 
everyday  life,  and  the  number  of  chairs  which  have  survived 
from  an  earlier  date  is  exceedingly  limited;  most  of  such  ex- 
amples are  of  ecclesiastical  or  seigneurial  origin.  Our  knowledge 
of  tne  cnairs  of  remote  antiquity  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 


monuments,  sculpture  and  paintings.  A  few  actual  examples 
exist  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Egyptian  museum  at  Cairo, 
and  elsewhere.  In  ancient  Egypt  they  appear  to  have  been  oi 
great  richness  and  splendour.  Fashioned  of  ebony  and  ivory, 
or  of  carved  and  gilded  wood,  they  were  covered  with  costly 
stuffs  and  supported  upon  representations  of  the  legs  of  beasts 
of  the  chase  or  the  figures  of  captives.  An  arm-chair  in  fine 
preservation  found  in  a  tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  is 
astonishingly  similar,  even  in  small  details,  to  that  "  Empire  " 
style  which  followed  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Egypt.  The 
earliest  monuments  of  Nineveh  represent  a  chair  without  a  back 
but  with  tastefully  carved  legs  ending  in  lions'  claws  or  bulls' 
hoofs;  others  are  supported  by  figures  in  the  nature  of  carya- 
tides or  by  animals.  The  earliest  known  form  of  Greek  chair, 
going  back  to  five  or  six  centuries  before  Christ,  had  a  back  but 
stood  straight  up,  front  and  back.  On  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
Zeus  occupies  a  square  seat  with  a  bar-back  and  thick  turned 
legs;  it  is  ornamented  with  winged  sphinxes  and  the  feet  of 
beasts.  The  characteristic  Roman  chairs  were  of  marble,  also 
adorned  with  sphinxes;  the  curule  chair  was  originally  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  modern  folding  chair,  but  eventually 
received  a  good  deal  of  ornament. 

The  most  famous  of  the  very  few  chairs  which  have  come  down 
from  a  remote  antiquity  is  the  reputed  chair  of  St  Peter  in  St 
Peter's  at  Rome.  The  wooden  portions  are  much  decayed,  but 
St  would  appear  to  be  Byzantine  work  of  (he  6th  century,  and 
to  be  really  an  ancient  zedia  geslatoria.  It  has  ivory  carvings 
representing  the  labours  of  Hercules.  A  few  pieces  of  an  earlier 
oaken  chair  have  been  let  in;  the  existing  one,  Gregorovius 
says,  is  of  acacia  wood.  The  legend  that  this  was  the  curule 
chair  of  the  senator  Pudens  is  necessarily  apocryphal.  It  is  not, 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  enclosed  in  Bernini's  bronze  chair, 
but  is  kept  under  triple  lock  and  exhibited  only  once  in  a  century. 
Byzantium,  like  Greece  and  Rome,  affected  the  curule  form  of 
chair,  and  in  addition  to  lions'  heads  and  winged  figures  of 
Victory  and  dolphin-shaped  arms  used  also  the  lyre-back  which 
has  been  made  familiar  by  the  pseudo-classical  revival  of  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  The  chair  of  Maxim  ian  in  the  cathedral 
of  Ravenna  is  believed  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
It  is  of  marble,  round,  with  a  high  back,  and  is  carved  in  high 
relief  with  figures  of  saints  and  scenes  from  the  Gospels — the 
Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt 
and  the  baptism  of  Christ.  The  smaller  spaces  are  filled  with 
carvings  of  animals,  birds,  flowers  and  foliated  ornament. 
Another  very  ancient  seat  is  the  so-called  "Chair  of  Dagobert"  in 
the  Louvre.  It  is  of  cast  bronze,  sharpened  with  the  chisel  and 
partially  gilt;  it  is  of  the  curule  or  faldstool  type  and  supported 
upon  legs  terminating  in  the  heads  and  feet  of  animals.  The 
seat,  which  was  probably  of  leather,  has  disappeared.  Its  attri- 
bution depends  entirely  upon  the  statement  of  Suger,  abbot  of 
St  Denis  in  the  12th  century,  who  added  a  back  and  arms.  Its 
age  has  been  much  discussed,  but  Viollet-le-Duc  dated  it  to  early 
Merovingian  times,  and  it  may  in  any  case  be  taken  as  the  oldest 
faldstool  in  existence.  To  the  same  generic  type  belongs 
the  famous  abbots'  chair  of  Glastonbury;  such  chairs  might 
readily  be  taken  to  pieces  when  their  owners  travelled.  The 
faldislerium  in  time  acquired  arms  and  a  back,  while  retaining 
its  folding  shape.  The  most  famous,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient, 
English  chair  is  that  made  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  for 
Edward  I.,  in  which  most  subsequent  monarchs  have  been 
crowned.  It  is  of  an  architectural  type  and  of  oak,  and  was 
covered  with  gilded  gesso  which  long  since  disappeared. 

Passing  from  these  historic  examples  we  find  the  chair  mono- 
polized by  the  ruler,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  to  a  comparatively 
late  date.  As  the  seat  of  authority  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
lord's  table,  on  his  dais,  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  The  seigneurial 
chair,  commoner  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  than  in  England, 
is  a  very  interesting  type,  approximating  in  many  respects  to 
the  episcopal  or  abbatial  throne  or  stall.  It  early  acquired  a 
very  high  back  and  sometimes  had  a  canopy.  Arms  were  in- 
variable, and  the  lower  part  was  dosed  in  with  panelled  or 
carved  front  and  sides— the  seat,  indeed,  was  often  hinged  and 
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sometimes  closed  with  a  key.  That  we  are  still  said  to  sit "  in  " 
an  arm-chair  and  "  on  "  other  kinds  of  chairs  is  a  reminiscence  of 
the  time  when  the  lord  or  seigneur  sat  "  in  his  chair  "  These 
throne-like  seats  were  always  architectural  in  character,  and  as 
Gothic  feeling  waned  took  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Renaissance  work.  It  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  Re- 
naissance that  the  chair  ceased  to  be  an  appanage  of  state,  and 
became  the  customary  companion  of  whomsoever  could  afford 
to  buy  it.  Once  the  idea  of  privilege  faded  the  chair  speedily 
came  into  general  use,  and  almost  at  once  began  to  reflect  the 
fashions  of  the  hour.  No  piece  of  furniture  has  ever  been  so 
dose  an  index  to  sumptuary  changes.  It  has  varied  in  size, 
shape  and  sturdincss  with  the  fashion  not  only  of  women's  dress 
but  of  men's  also.  Thus  the  chair  which  was  not,  even  with  its 
arms  purposely  suppressed,  too  ample  during  the  several  reigns 
of  some  form  or  other  of  hoops  and  farthingale,  became  monstrous 
when  these  protuberances  disappeared.  Again,  the  costly  laced 
coats  of  the  dandy  of  the  x8th  and  early  19th  centuries  were  so 
threatened  by  the  ordinary  form  of  seat  that  a  "  conversation 
chair"  was  devised,  which  enabled  the  buck  and  the  ruffler  to  sit 
with  his  face  to  the  back,  his  valuable  tails  hanging  unimpeded 
over  the  front.  The  early  chair  almost  invariably  had  arms,  and 
it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  x6th  century  that  the 
smaller  form  grew  common. 

The  majority  of  the  chairs  of  all  countries  until  the  middle  of 
the  1 7  th  century  were  of  oak  without  upholstery,  and  when  it  be- 
came customary  to  cushion  them,  leather  was  some  times  employed ; 
subsequently  velvet  and  silk  were  extensively  used,  and  at  a 
later  period  cheaper  and  often  more  durable  materials.  Leather 
was  not  infrequently  used  even  for  the  costly  and  elaborate 
chairs  of  the  faldstool  form— occasionally  sheathed  in  thin  plates 
of  silver — which  Venice  sent  all  over  Europe.  To  this  day, 
indeed,  leather  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  employed  materials 
for  chair  covering.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  most 
chairs  until  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century  was  massivencss  and 
solidity.  Being  usually  made  of  oak,  they  were  of  considerable 
weight,  and  it  was*  not  until  the  introduction  of  the  handsome 
Louis  XIII.  chairs  with  cane  backs  and  seats  that  either  weight 
or  solidity  was  reduced.  Although  English  furniture  derives 
so  extensively  from  foreign  and  especially  French  and  Italian 
models,  the  earlier  forms  of  English  chairs  owed  but  little  to 
exotic  influences!.  This  was  especially  the  case  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Tudor  period,  after  which  France  began  to  set  her  mark 
upon  the  British  chair.  The  squat  variety,  with  heavy  and 
sombre  back,  carved  like  a  piece  of  panelling,  gave  place  to  a 
taller,  more  slender,  and  more  elegant  form,  in  which  the  frame- 
work only  was  carved,  and  attempts  were  made  at  ornament 
in  new  directions.  The  stretcher  especially  offered  opportunities 
which  were  not  lost  upon  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  Restoration. 
From  a  mere  uncompromising  cross-bar  intended  to  strengthen 
the  construction  it  blossomed,  almost  suddenly,  into  an  elaborate 
scroll-work  or  an  exceedingly  graceful  semicircular  ornament 
connecting  all  four  legs,  with  a  vase-shaped  knob  in  the  centre. 
The  arms  and  legs  of  chairs  of  this  period  were  scrolled,  the 
splats  of  the  back  often  showing  a  rich  arrangement  of  spirals 
and  scrolls.  This  most  decorative  of  all  types  appears  to  have 
been  popularized  in  England  by  the  cavaliers  who  had  been  in 
exile  with  Charles  II.  and  had  become  familiar  with  it  in  the 
north-western  parts  of  the  European  continent.  During  he 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  these  charming  forms  degenerated 
into  something  much  stiffer  and  more  rectangular,  with  a  solid, 
more  or  less  fiddle-shaped  splat  and  a  cabriole  leg  with  pad  feet. 
The  more  ornamental  «*w»mpl»^  had  cane  seats  and  ill-pro- 
portioned cane  backs.  From  these  forms  was  gradually  developed 
the  Chippendale  chair,  with  its  elaborately  interlaced  back,  its 
graceful  arms  and  square  or  cabriole  legs,  the  latter  terminating 
in  the  claw  and  ball  or  the  pad  foot.  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton 
and  Adam  all  aimed  at  lightening  the  chair,  which,  even  in  the 
master  hands  of  Chippendale,  remained  comparatively  heavy. 
The  endeavour  succeeded,  and  the  modern  chair  is  everywhere 
comparatively  slight  Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite  between 
them  determined  what  appears  to  be  the  final  form  of  the  chair. 


for  since  their  time  practically  no  new  type  has  lasted,  and  in 
its  main  characteristics  the  chair  of  the  20th  century  is  the  direct 
derivative  of  that  of  the  later  18th. 

The  x8th  century  was,  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  chair, 
especially  in  France  and  England,  between  which  there  was 
considerable  give  and  take  of  ideas.  Even  Diderot  could  not 
refrain  from  writing  of  them  in  his  EncycUpidie.  The  typical 
Louis  Seize  chair,  oval-backed  and  ample  of  seat,  with  descending 
arms  and  round-reeded  legs,  covered  in  Beauvais  or  some  such 
gay  tapestry  woven  with  Boucher  or  Watteau-like  scenes,  is  a 
very  gracious  object,  in  which  the  period  reached  its  high-water 
mark.  The  Empire  brought  in  squat  and  squabby  shapes, 
comfortable  enough  no  doubt,  but  entirely  destitute  of  inspira- 
tion. English  Empire  chairs  were  often  heavier  and  more  sombre 
than  those  of  French  design.  Thenceforward  the  chair  in  all 
countries  ceased  to  attract  the  artist.  The  art  nomeau  school 
has  occasionally  produced  something  of  not  unplcasing  simplicity; 
but  more  often  its  efforts  have  been  frankly  ugly  or  even 
grotesque.  There  have  been  practically  no  novelties,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  basket-chair  and  such  like,  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  modern  command  over  material  So 
much,  indeed,  is  the  present  indebted  to  the  past  in  this 
matter  that  even  the  revolving  chair,  now  so  familiar  in 
offices,  has  a  pedigree  of  something  like  four  centuries  (see  also 
Sedan-chair).  (J.  P.-B.) 

CHAISE  (the  French  for  "  chair,"  through  a  transference  from 
a  "  sedan-chair  "  to  a  wheeled  vehicle),  a  light  two-  or  four-wheeled 
carriage  with  a  movable  hood  or  "  calash  ";  the  "  post-chaise  " 
was  the  fast-travelling  carriage  of  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries.  It  was  dosed  and  four-wheeled  for  two  or  four  horses 
and  with  the  driver  riding  postillion. 

CHAKRATA,  a  mountain  cantonment  in  the  Dehra  Dun 
district  of  the  United  Provinces  of  India,  on  the  range  of  hula 
overlooking  the  valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Tons,  at  an 
elevation  of  7000  ft  It  was  founded  in  1866  and  first  occupied 
in  April  1869. 

CHALCEDON,  more  correctly  Calchedon  (mod.  Kadikeut),  an 

ancient  maritime  town  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  almost 

directly  opposite  Byzantium,  south  of  Scutari.   It  was  a  Megarian 

colony  founded  on  a  site  so  obviously  inferior  to  that  which  was 

within  view  on  the  opposite  shore,  that  it  received  from  the 

oracle  the  name  of "  the  City  of  the  Blind."    In  its  early  history 

it  shared  the  fortunes  of  Byzantium,  was  taken  by  the  satrap 

Otanes,  vacillated  long  between  the  Lacedaemonian  and  the 

Athenian  interests,  and  was  at  last  bequeathed  to  the  Romans 

by  At  talus  IIL  of  Pergamum  (133  B.C.).    It  was  partly  destroyed 

by  Mithradates,  but  recovered  during  the  Empire,  and  in  A.D.  451 

was  the  seat  of  the  Fourth  General  Council    It  fell  under  the 

repeated  attacks  of  the  barbarian  hordes  who  crossed  over  after 

having  ravaged  Byzantium,  and  furnished  an  encampment  to 

the  Persians  under  Chosroes,  c.  616-626.    The  Turks  used  it' as 

a  quarry  for  building  materials  for  Constantinople.    The  site 

is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Kadikeui  ("  Village  of  the 

Judge  "),  which  forms  the  tenth  "  cercle  "  of  the  municipality 

of  Constantinople.    Pop.  about    33,000,  of  whom    8000    are 

Moslems.-    There  is  a  large  British  colony  with  a  church,  and 

also  Greek  and  Armenian  churches  and  schools,  and  a  training 

college  for  Roman  Catholic  Armenians.    To  the  S.  are  the  ruins 

of  Panteichion  (mod.  Pendik),  where  Belisarius  is  said  to  have 

lived  in  retirement. 

See  J.  von  Hammer,  Constantinopolis  (Pesth,  1 822):  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Constantinople  (London,  1900). 

CHALCEDON,  COUNCIL  OF,  the  fourth  ecumenical  council  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  was  held  in  451,  its  occasion  being  the 
Eutychian  heresy  and  the  notorious  "  Robber  Synod  "  (see 
Eutyches  and  Ephesus,  Council  of),  which  called  forth 
vigorous  protests  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  a  loud 
demand  for  a  new  general  council,  a  demand  that  was.  ignored 
by  the  Eutychian  Theodosius  II.,  but  speedily  granted  by  his 
successor,  Marcian,  a  "  Flavianist."  In  response  to  the  imperial 
summons,  five  to  six  hundred  bishops,  all  Eastern,  except  the 
Roman  legates  and  two  Africans,  assembled  in  Chakedonoo  the 
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8th  of  October  451.  The  bishop  of  Rome  claimed  for  Iris  legates 
the  right  to  preside,  and  insisted  that  any  act  that  failed  to  receive 
their  approval  would  be  invalid.  The  first  session  was  tumultu- 
ous; party  feeling  ran  high,  and  scurrilous  and  vulgar  epithets 
were  bandied  to  and  fro.  The  acts  of  the  Robber  Synod  were 
examined;  fraud,  violence  and  coercion  were  charged  against 
it;  its  entire  proceedings  were  annulled,  and,  at  the  third 
session,  its  leader,  Dioscurus,  was  deposed  and  degraded.  The 
emperor  requested  a  declaration  of  the  true  faith;  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  council  was  opposed  to  a  new  symbol.  It 
contented  itself  with  reaffirming  the  Nicene  and  Constantino- 
politan  creeds  and  the  Ephesine  formula  of  431,  and  accepting, 
only  after  examination,  the  Christological  statement  contained 
in  the  Epistda  Dogmalka  of  Leo  I.  (?.?.)  to  Flavianus.  Thus 
the  council  rejected  both  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism,  and 
stood  upon  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  two  natures,  each 
perfect  in  itself  and  each  distinct  from  the  other,  yet  perfectly 
united  in  one  person,  who  was  at  once  both  God  and  man.  With 
this  statement,  which  was  formally  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  the  development  of  the  Christological  doctrine 
was  completed,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  obviate  further  con- 
troversy (see  Monophysites  and  Monothelites). 

The  remaining  sessions,  viL-xvi.,  were  occupied  with  matters 
of  discipline,  complaints,  claims,  controversies  and  the  like. 
Canons  were  adopted,  thirty  according  to  the  generally  received 
tradition,  although  the  most  ancient  texts  contain  but  twenty- 
eight,  and,  as  Hefelc  points  out,  the  so-called  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  are  properly  not  canons,  but  repetitions  of  proposals 
made  in  a  previous  session. 

The  most  important  enactments  of  the  council  of  Cbalcedon 
were  the  following:  (1)  the  approval  of  the  canons  of  the  first 
three  ecumenical  councils  and  of  the  synods  of  Ancyra,  Nco- 
Caesarea,  Changra,  Antioch  and  Laodicea;  (2)  forbidding  trade, 
secular  pursuits  and  war  to  the  clergy,  bishops  not  even  being 
allowed  to  administer  the  property  of  their  dioceses;  (3)  for- 
bidding monks  and  nuns  to  marry  or  to  return  to  the  world; 
likewise  forbidding  the  establishment  of  a  monastery  in  any 
diocese  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  or  the  disestablish- 
ment of  a  monastery  once  consecrated;  (4)  punishing  with 
deposition  an  ordination  or  clerical  appointment  made  for 
money;  forbidding  "  absolute  ordination  "  (i.e.  without  assign- 
ment to  a  particular  charge),  the  translation  of  clerics  except 
for  good  cause,  the  enrolment  of  a  cleric  in  two  churches  at  once, 
and  the  performance  of  sacerdotal  functions  outside  of  one's 
diocese  without  letters  of  commendation  from  one's  bishop; 
(5)  confirming  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  over  all  clerics,  regular 
and  secular  alike,  and  punishing  with  deposition  any  conspiracy 
against  episcopal  authority;  (6)  establishing  a  gradation  of 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  viz.  bishop,  provincial  synod,  exarch 
of  the  diocese,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (obviously  the  council 
could  not  here  have  been  legislating  for  the  entire  church); 
forbidding  clerics  to  be  running  to  Constantinople  with  com- 
plaints, without  the  consent  of  their  respective  bishops;  (7) 
confirming  the  possession  of  rural  parishes  to  those  who  had 
actually  administered  them  for  thirty  years,  providing  for  the 
adjudication  of  conflicting  claims,  and  guaranteeing  the  integrity 
of  metropolitan  provinces;  (8)  confirming  the  third  canon  of 
the  second  ecumenical  council,  which  accorded  to  Constanti- 
nople equal  privileges  (fact  rpecfiua)  with  Rome,  and  the  second 
rank  among  the  patriarchates,  and,  in  addition,  granting  to 
Constantinople  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  Pontus,  Asia  and 
Thrace. 

The  Roman  legates,  who  were  absent  (designedly  ? )  when  this 
famous  twenty-eighth  canon  was  adopted,  protested  against 
it,  but  in  vain,  the  imperial  commissioners  deciding  in  favour  of 
its  regularity  and  validity.  Leo  I.,  although  he  recognized  the 
council  as  ecumenical  and  confirmed  its  doctrinal  decrees,  rejected 
canon  xxviii.  on  the  ground  that  it  contravened  the  sixth  canon 
of  Nteaea  and  infringed  the  rights  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
In  what  proportion  seal  for  the  ancient  canons,  and  the  rights 
of  others,  and  jealous  fear  of  encroachment  upon  his  own  juris- 
diction, were  mixed  in  the  motives  of  Leo,  it  would  be  interesting 


to  know.    The  canon  was  universally  received  in  the  East,  and 
was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  Quinisext  Council,  692  (see 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  COUNCILS  OP). 

The  emperor  Martian  approved  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the 
council  and  enjoined  silence  in  regard  to  theological  questions. 
Eutyches  and  Dioscurus  and  their  followers  were  deposed  and 
banished.  But  harmony  was  not  thus  to  be  restored;  hardly 
had  the  council  dissolved  when  the  church  was  plunged  into  the 
Monophysite  controversy. 

See  Maasi  vi.  pp.  539.1  iaa,  vH.  pp.  1-868;  Hardoafn  K.  pp.  1-772; 
Hefele  (and  ed.)  ti.  n.  994-578  (English  translation,  iii.  pp.  266- 
464) ;  also  extended  bibliographies  in  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncytdo- 
g&to,  3rd  ed.,  s.v.  "  Eutyches^  (by  Loofs)  and  s.v.  "  Nestoriancr  " 
(by  Kessler).  (T.  F.  C.) 

CHALCEDONY,  or  Catxedony  (sometimes  called  by  old 
writers  cassidoine),  a  variety  of  native  silica,  often  used  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  The  present  application  of  the  term  is  com- 
paratively modern.  The  "  chalcedonius  "  of  Pliny  was  quite 
a  different  mineral,  being  a  green  stone  from  the  copper-mines 
of  Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  name.  There  has  been 
some  confusion  between  chalcedony  and  the  ancient  "carcedonia," 
a  stone  which  seems  to  have  been  a  carbuncle  from  Africa, 
brought  by  way  of  Carthage  (Kapxo&wv).  Our  chalcedony 
was  probably  included  by  the  ancients  among  the  various  kinds 
of  jasper  and  agate,  especially  the  varieties  termed  "  leucachates  " 
and  "  cerachates." 

By  modern  mineralogists  the  name  chalcedony  is  restricted 
to  those  kinds  of  silica  which  occur  not  in  distinct  crystals  like 
ordinary  quartz,  but  in  concretionary,  mammillated  or  stalac- 
titic  forms,  which  break  with  a  fine  splintery  fracture,  and 
display  a  delicate  fibrous  structure.  Chalcedony  may  be  regarded 
as  a  micro-crystalline  form  of  quartz.  It  is  rather  softer  and 
less  dense  than  crystallized  quartz,  its  hardness  being  about 
6-5  and  its  specific  gravity  2-6,  the  difference  being  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  opaline  silica  between 
the  fibres.  Chalcedony  is  a  translucent  substance  of  rather 
waxy  lustre,  presenting  great  variety  of  colours,  though  usually 
white,  grey,  yellow  or  brown.  A  rare  blue  chalcedony  is  some- 
times polished  under  the  name  of  "  sappbirine  " — a  term  applied 
also  to  a  distinct  mineral  (an  aluminium-magnesium  silicate) 
from  Greenland. 

Chalcedony  occurs  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  volcanic  rocks, 

representing  usually  the  silica  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of 

various  silicates,  and  deposited  in  cracks,  forming  veins,  or  in 

vesicular  hollows,  forming  amygdales.    Its  occurrence  gives  the 

name  to  Chalcedony  Park,  Arizona.    It  is  found  in  the  basalts 

of  N.  Ireland,  the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland:  it  is  common  in 

the  traps  of  the  Deccan  in  India,  and  in  volcanic  rocks  in  Uruguay 

and  Brazil.    Certain  flat  oval  nodules  from  a  decomposed  lava 

(augite-andesite)  in  Uruguay  present  a  cavity  lined  with  quartz 

crystals  and  enclosing  liquid  (a  weak  saline  solution),  with  a 

movable  air-bubble,  whence  they  are  called  "  enhydros  "  or 

water-stones.    Very  fine  examples  of  stalactitic  chalcedony,  in 

whimsical  forms,  have  been  yielded  by  some  of  the  Cornish 

copper-mines.    The  surface  of  chalcedony  is  occasionally  coated 

with  a  delicate  bluish  bloom.    A  chalcedonic  deposit  in  the  form 

of  concentric  rings,  on  fossils  and  fragments  of  limestone  in  S. 

Devon,  is  known  as  "  orbicular  silica  "  or  "  bcekite,"  having 

been  named  after  Dr  Henry  Beeke,  dean  of  Bristol,  who  first 

directed  attention  to  such  deposits.    Certain  pscudomorphs  of 

chalcedony  after  datolite,  from  Haytor  in  Devonshire,  have 

received  the  name  of  "  haytorite."    Optical  examination  of 

many  chalcedonic  minerals  by  French  mineralogists  has  shown 

that  they  are  aggregates  of  various  fibrous  crystalline  bodies 

differing  froip  each  other  in  certain  optical  characters,  whence 

they  are  distinguished  as  separate  minerals  under  such  names 

as  calcedonite,pseudocalcedonite,quartzine,  lutecite  and  lussatite. 

Many  coloured  and  variegated  chalcedonies  are  cut  and  polished 

as  ornamental  stones,  and  are  described  under  special  headings. 

Chalcedony  has  been  in  all  ages  the  commonest  of  the  stones  used 

by  the  gem-engraver. 

See  Agate.  Bloodstone,  Carnblian,  Chrysoprasb.  Helio- 
trope, Mocha  Stone,  Onyx,  Sard  and  Sardonyx.    (F.  W.  R,*) 
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CHALCIDICUsf,  in  Roman  architecture,  the  vestibule  or 
portico  of  a  public  building  opening  on  to  the  forum;  as  in  the 
basilica  of  Eumactria  at  Pompeii,  and  the  basilica  of  Constantino 
at  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  at  one  end. 

CHALCIS,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Euboea  m  Greece, 
situated  on  the  strait  of  the  Euripus  at  its  narrowest  point. 
The  name  is  preserved  from  antiquity  and  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  xa^*6*  (copper,  bronze),  though  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Chalcis  was  peopled  by  an 
Ionic  stock  which  early  developed  great  industrial  and  colonizing 
activity.  In  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  it  founded  thirty  town- 
ships on  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  and  several  important  cities 
in  Sicily  (q.v.).  Its  mineral  produce,  metal-work,  purple  and 
pottery  not  only  found  markets  among  these  settlements,  but 
were  distributed  over  the  Mediterranean  in  the  ships  of  Corinth 
and  Samos.  With  the  help  of  these  allies  Chalcis  engaged  the 
rival  league  of  its  neighbour  Eretria  (q.v.)  in  the  so-called 
Lelantine  War,  by  which  it  acquired  the  best  agricultural  district 
of  Euboea  and  became  the  chief  city  of  the  island.  Early  in  the 
6th  century  its  prosperity  was  broken  by  a  disastrous  war  with 
the  Athenians,  who  expelled  the  ruling  aristocracy  and  settled 
a  clcruchy  on  the  site.  Chalcis  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Dclian  Leagues.  In  the  Hellenistic  period 
it  gained  inportance  as  a  fortress  by  which  the  Macedonian 
rulers  controlled  central  Greece.  It  "was  used  by  kings  Antiochus 
III.  of  Syria  (192)  and  Mithradates  VI.  of  Pontus  (88)  as  a  base 
for  invading  Greece.  Under  Roman  rule  Chalcis  retained  a 
measure  of  commercial  prosperity;  since  the  6th  century  a.d. 
it  again  served  as  a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  central  Greece 
against  northern  invaders.  From  1209  it  stood  under  Venetian 
control;  in  1470  it  passed  to  the  Ottomans,  who  made  it  the 
scat  of  a  pasha.  In  1688  it  was  successfully  held  against  a 
strong  Venetian  attack.  The  modern  town  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  maintains  a  considerable  export  trade  which 
received  an  impetus  from  the  establishment  of  railway  connexion 
wi th  Athens  and  Peiraeus  ( 1 004).  It  is  composed  of  two  parts — 
the  old  walled  town  towards  the  Euripus,  called  the  Castro, 
where  the  Jewish  and  Turkish  families  who  have  remained  there 
mostly  dwell;  and  the  more  modern  suburb  that  lies  outside  it, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  A  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  Castro  and  many  of  the  houses  within  it  were  shaken  down 
by  the  earthquake  of  1894;  part  has  been  demolished  in  the 
widening  of  the  Euripus.  The  most  interesting  object  is  the 
church  of  St  Paraskeve,  which  was  once  the  chief  church  of  the 
Venetians;  it  dates  from  the  Byzantine  period,  though  many 
of  its  architectural  features  are  Western.    There  is  also  a  Turkish 

mosque,  which  is  now  used  as  a  guard-house. 
Authorities. — Strabo  vH.  fr.  it,  x.  p.  447;  Herodotus  v.  77; 

tm,  iv.  (1) 


(Gdttingen,  1869);   for  coinage,  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum 
(Oxford,  1887),  pp.  303-5;  and  art.  Numismatics:  Greek  \  Euboea. 

CHALCONDYLES*  (or  Chalcocond^las),  LAONICUS,  the 
only  Athenian  Byzantine  writer.  Hardly  anything  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  history,  in  ten  books,  of  the  period  from 
1298-1463,  describing  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the  rise 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  narrative, 
down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Venetians  and  Mathias,  king  of 
Hungary,  by  Mahommed  IL  The  capture  of  Constantinople 
he  rightly  regarded  as  an  historical  event  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance, although  the  comparison  of  it  to  the  fall  of  Troy  is 
hardly  appropriate.  The  work  incidentally  gives  a  quaint  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  manners  and  civilization  of  England, 
France  and  Germany,  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  sought  to 
obtain  against  the  Turks.  Like  that  of  other  Byzantine  writers, 
Chalcondyies*  chronology  is  defective,  and  his  adherence  to  the 
old  Greek  geographical  nomenclature  is  a  source  of  confusion. 
For  his  account  of  earlier  events  he  was  able  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 

1  A  shortened  form  of  Chalcocondyles,  from  x«**^«.  copper,  and 
oMvXof,  knuckle. 


men  in  Athens  during  the  struggles  between  the  Greek  and 
Frankish  nobles.  His  model  is  Thucydides  (according  to  Bekker, 
Herodotus);  his  language  is  tolerably  pure  and  correct,  his 
style  simple  and  dear.  The  text,  however,  is  in  a  very  corrupt 
state. 

Editio  prmceps,  ed.  J.  B.  Beumbach  (1615);  in  Bonn  Corpus 
Scriptorum Hist.  flvs. ed.  I.  Bekker  (1843) ;Mi©ae, Polrohgia Grxxca, 
clix.  There  b  a  French  translation  by  Blaise  de  Vigenere  (1577* 
later  ed.  by  Artus  Thomas  with  valuable  illustrations  on  Turkish 
matters);  see  also  F.  Gregorovius,  Gesckichte  der  Stadt  A  then  im 
MiUetoUer,  ii.  (1889);  Gibbon,  Dedme  and  Fail,  ch.  66;  C.  Kram- 
bacher,  GesckickU  der  byxontiniscken  LiOeralur  (1897)-  There  is  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Laonicus  and  his  brother  in  Greek  by  An- 
tonius  Calosynas,  a  physician  of  Toledo,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 6th  century  (see  C.  Hopf,  Chroniques  grico-romanes,  1873). 

His  brother,  Demetutjs  Chalcondyles  (1424-1511),  was 
born  in  Athens.  In  1447  he  migrated  to  Italy,  where  Cardinal 
Bessarkm  gave  him  his  patronage.  He  became  famous  as  a 
teacher  of  Greek  letters  and  the  Platonk  philosophy;  in  146) 
he  was  made  professor  at  Padua,  and  in  1479  he  was  summoned 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  Florence  to  fill  the  professorship 
vacated  by  John  Argyropoulos.  In  1492  he  removed  to  Milan, 
where  he  died  in  1511.  He  was  associated  with  MarsiHus 
Ficinus,  Angelus  Politianus,  and  Theodoras  Gaza,  in  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  western  world.  One  of  his  pupils  at  Florence 
was  the  famous  John  Reuchlm.  Demetrius  Chalcondyles 
published  the  editio  princeps  of  Homer,  Isocrates,  and  Stridas,' 
and  a  Greek  grammar  (Erotemata)  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer. 

See  H.  Hody.  De  Graeeis  tilustribus  (1742);  C.Hopf,  Chroniques 
grico-romanes  (1873);  E.  Legrand,  Btiiiographie  .keUenupie,  L 
(1885). 

CHALDAEA.  The  expressions  "  Chaldaca"  and  "  Chaldaeans" 
are  frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  equivalents  for 
"  Babylonia  "  and  "  Babylonians."  Chaldaea  was  really  the 
name  of  a  country,  used  in  two  senses.  It  was  first  applied  to 
the  extreme  southern  district,  whose  ancient  capital  was  the 
city  of  Bit  Yakin,  the  chief  scat  of  the  renowned  Chaldaean 
rebel  Merodach-baladan,  who  harassed  the  Assyrian  kings 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  It  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  fix  the 
exact  boundaries  of  the  original  home  of  the  Chaldaeans,  but 
it  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  long  stretch  of  alluvial 
land  situated  at  the  then  separate  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which  rivers  now  combine  to  flow  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  jn  the  waters  of  the  majestic  Shalt  d  'Arab* 

The  name  "  Chaldaea,"  however,  soon  came  to  have  a  more 
extensive  application.  In  the  days  of  the  Assyrian  king  Ramman- 
nirari  III.  (81 2-783  B.C.),  the  term  mat  KaldA  covered  practically 
all  Babylonia.  Furthermore,  Merodach-baladan  was  called  by 
Sargon  II.  (722-705  B.C.)  "  king  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans  " 
and  "  king  of  the  land  of  Bit  Yakin  "  after  the  old  capital  city, 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Merodach-baladan 
had  the  right  to  the  title  "  Babylonian."  The  racial  distinction 
between  the  Chaldaeans  and  the  Babylonians  proper  seems  to 
have  existed  until  a  much  later  date,  although  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  former  were  originally  a  Semitic  people.  That 
they  differed  from  the  Arabs  and  Aramaeans  is  also  seen  from  the 
distinction  made  by  Sennacherib  (705-681  B.C.)  between  the 
Chaldaeans  and  these  races.  Later,  during  the  period  covering 
the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  empire, 
the  term  mat  KaldA  was  not  only  applied  to  all  Babylonia, 
but  also  embraced  the  territory  of  certain  foreign  nations  who 
were  later  included  by  TarkxH  (xxiii.  23)  under  the  expression 
"Chaldaeans." 

As  already  indicated,  the  Chaldaeans  were  most  probably 
a  Semitic  people.  It  is  likely  that  they  first  came  from  Arabia, 
the  supposed  original  home  of  the  Semitic  races,  at  a  very  early 
date  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ur  ("  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  Gen.  xi  28),  whence 
they  began  a  series  of  encroachments,  partly  by  warfare  and 
partly  by  immigration,  against  the  other  Semitic  Babylonians. 
These  aggressions  after  many  centuries  ended  in  the  Chaldaean 
supremacy  of  Nabopolassar  and  his  successors  (c.  626  ff.), 
although  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  Nabopolassar  was 
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purely  Chaldaean  in  blood.  The  sudden  rise  of  tbe  later  Baby- 
lonian empire  under  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar, 
must  have  tended  to  produce  so  thorough  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Chaldaeans  and  Babylonians,  who  had  theretofore  been 
considered  as  two  kindred  branches  of  the  same  original  Semite 
stock,  that  in  tbe  course  of  time  no  perceptible  differences 
existed  between  them.  A  similar  amalgamation,  although  in 
this  case  of  two  peoples  originally  racially  distinct,  has  taken 
place  in  modern  times  between  tbe  Manchu  Tatars  and  the 
Chinese.  It  is  quite  evident,  for  example,  from  the  Semitic 
character  of  the  Chaldaean  king-names,  that  the  language  of 
these  Chaldaeans  differed  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary  Semitic 
Babylonian  idiom  which  was  practically  identical  with  that  of 
Assyria.  Consequently,  the  term  "Chaldaean"  came  quite 
naturally  to  be  used  in  later  days  as  synonymous  with  "  Baby- 
lonian." When  subsequently  the  Babylonian  language  went 
out  of  use  and  Aramaic  took  its  place,  the  latter  tongue  was 
wrongly  termed  "  Chaldee  "  by  Jerome,  because  it  was  tbe  only 
language  known  to  him  used  in  Babylonia.  This  error  was 
followed  until  a  very  recent  date  by  many  scholars. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  "  Chaldaean "  is  extremely 
uncertain.  Peter  Jensen  has  conjectured  with  slight  probability 
that  the  Chaldaeans  were  Semitized  Sumerians,  i.e.  a  non- 
Semitic  tribe  which  by  contact  with  Semitic  influences  had  lost 
its  original  character.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  evidence 
to  support  such  a  view.  Fricdrich  Dclitzsch  derived  the  name 
"  Chaldaean  "  "Kasdim  from  the  non-Semitic  Ka&ites  who 
held  the  supremacy  over  practically  all  Babylonia  during  an 
extended  period  (c.  1 783-1 200  B.C.).  This  theory  seems  also 
to  be  extremely  improbable.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
name  "  Chaldaean  "  is  connected  with  the  Semitic  stem  kasddu 
(conquer),  in  which  case  Kaldi-KaSdi,  with  the  well-known 
interchange  of  /  and  J,  would  mean  "  conquerors."  It  is  also 
possible  that  Kaldu-Kaldu  is  connected  with  the  proper  name 
Chesed,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  the  nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  22).  There  is  no  connexion  whatever 
between  the  Black  Sea  peoples  called  °  Chaldaeans  "  by  Xeno- 
phon  (A  nab.  vii.  25)  and  the  Chaldaeans  of  Babylonia. 

In  Daniel,  the  term  "  Chaldaeans"  is  very  commonly  employed 
with  the  meaning  "  astrologers,  astronomers,"  which  sense  also 
appears  in  the  classical  authors,  notably  in  Herodotus,  Strabo 
and  Diodorus.  In  Daniel  i.  4,  by  the  expression  "  tongue  of 
the  Chaldaeans,"  the  writer  evidently  meant  the  language  in 
which  the  celebrated  Babylonian  works  on  astrology  and  divina- 
tion were  composed.  It  is  now  known  that  the  literary  idiom 
of  the  Babylonian  wise  men  was  the  non-Semitic  Sumcrian; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  late  author  of  Darnel  (c.  168  B.C.) 
was  aware  of  this  fact. 

The  word  "  Chaldaean  "  is  used  in  Daniel  in  two  senses.  It  is 
applied  as  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  race-name  to  the 
Babylonians  (Dan.  fii.  8,  v.  30,  ix.  1);  but  the  expression  is 
used  of  tener,  either  as  a  name  for  some  special  class  of  magicians, 
or  as  a  term  for  magicians  in  general  (ix.  1).  The  transfer  of  the 
name  of  the  people  to  a  special  class  is  perhaps  to  be  explained 
in  the  following  manner.  As  just  shown,  "  Chaldaean  "  and 
"  Babylonian"  bad  become  in  later  times  practically  synonymous, 
but  the  term  "  Chaldaean "  had  lived  on  in  the  secondary  re- 
stricted sense  of  "  wise  men."  The  early  Kaldi  had  seized  and 
held  from  very  ancient  times  the  region  of  old  Sumer,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  primitive  non-Semitic  culture.  It  seems 
extremely  probable  that  these  Chaldaean  Semites  were  so  strongly 
influenced  by  the  foreign  civilization  as  to  adopt  it  eventually  as 
their  own.  Then,  as  the  Chaldaeans  soon  became  the  dominant 
people;  the  priestly  caste  of  that  region  developed  into  a  Chal- 
daean institution.  It  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  southern 
Babylonia*  the  home  of  the  old  culture,  supplied  Babylon  and 
other  important  dties  with  priests,  who  from  their  descent  were 
correctly  called  "  Chaldaeans."  This  name  in  later  times,  owing 
to  the  racial  amalgamation  of  the  Chaldasam  and  Babylonians, 
lost  its  former  national  force,  and  became,  as  it  occurs  in  Daniel, 
a  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Babylonian  priestly  dass.  It  Js 
possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  word  kalu 


(priest)  in  Babylonian,  which  has  no  etymological  connexion 
with  Kaldu\  may  have  contributed  paronomastically  towards 
the  popular  use  of  the  term  "  Chaldaeans  "  for  the  Babylonian 

Magi.    (See  also  Astrology.) 

Literature. — Delattre,  Les  Chaldtens  rusqu'd  la  fond,  de  I'emp. 
de  Ncbuch.  (1889);  Winckler,  UnUrsuchun*on  tur  altor.  Caen. 
(1889),  pp.  49  ff.{  Gesch.  Bab.  u.  Assyr.  (1892),  pp.  In  ff.;  Prince, 
Commentary  on  Daniel  (1899),  pp.  59-61;  see  also  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  and  Sumbr  and  Sumbrian.  (J*  D.  Pr) 

CHALDEE,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Aramaic  portions 
of  the  biblical  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  or  to  the  vernacular 
paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Taroum).  The  explana- 
tion formerly  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  name  Chaldee  is 
that  tbe  change  took  place  in  Babylon.  That  the  so-called 
Biblical  Chaldee,  in  which  considerable  portions  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Daniel  are  written,  was  really  the  language  of  Babylon 
was  supposed  to  be  dear  from  Dan.  ii.  4,  where  the  Chaldaeans 
are  said  to  have  spoken  to  the  king  in  Aramaic.  But  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  show  that  the  language  of  the  Chaldaeans  was 
Assyrian;  and  an  examination  of  the  very  large  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  written  later  than  the  exile  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  substitution  of  Aramaic  for  Hebrew  as  the 
vernacular  of  Palestine  took  place  very  gradually.  Hence 
scholars  are  now  agreed  that  the  term  "  Chaldee  "  is  a  misnomer, 
and  that  the  dialect  so  called  is  really  the  language  of  the  South- 
western Arameans,  who  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the 
Jews  (W.  Wright,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages, 
p.  16).    (See  Semitic  Languages.) 

CHALICE  (through  a  central  O.  Fr.  form  of  the  Lat.  calix, 
edicts,  cup),  a  drinking-vessel  of  the  cup  or  goblet  form,  now  only 
used  of  the  cup  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (q.v.). 
For  the  various  forms  which  the  "  chalice  "  so  used  has  taken, 
see  Drinkthg-Vessels  and  Plate.  When,  in  the  eucharistic 
service,  water  is  mixed  with  the  wine,  the  <'  chalice  "  is  known 
as  the  "  mixed  chalice."  This  has  been  customary  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  from  early  times.  The  Armenian 
Church  does  not  use  the  "  mixed  chalice."  It  was  used  in  the 
English  Church  before  the  Reformation.  According  to  the 
present  law  of  the  English  Church,  the  mixing  of  the  water  with 
wine  is  lawful,  if  this  is  not  done  as  part  of  or  during  the  services, 
i.e.  if  it  is  not  done  ceremonially  (Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  1868,  • 
L.R.  2  P.C.  365;  Read' v.  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  1892,  A.C.  664). 

CHALIER,  JOSEPH  (1 747-1793),  French  Revolutionist.  He 
was  destined  by  his  family  for  the  church,  but  entered  business, 
and  became  a  partner  in  a  firm  at  Lyons  for  which  he  travelled 
in  the  Levant,  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  was  in  Paris  in 
1789,  and  entered  into  relations  with  Marat,  Camille  Desmoulins 
and  Robespierre.  On  his  return  to  Lyons,  Chalier  was  the  first 
to*  be  named  member  of  the  municipal  bureau.  He  organized 
the  national  guard,  applied  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
and  regulated  the  finances  of  the  city  so  as  to  tax  the  rich  heavily 
and  spare  the  poor.  Denounced  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
by  the  directory  of  the  department  of  Rhone-et-Loire  for  having 
made  a  nocturnal  domiciliary  perquisition,  he  was  sent  to  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  which  approved  of  his  conduct.  In  the 
election  for  mayor  of  Lyons,  in  November  1792,  he  was  defeated 
by  a  Royalist.  Then  Chalier  became  the  orator  and  leader  of 
the  Jacobins  of  Lyons,  and  induced  the  other  revolutionary  dubs 
and  the  commune  of  his  city  to  arrest  a  great  number  of  Royalists 
in  the  night  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  February  1793.  The  mayor, 
supported  by  the  national  guard,  opposed  this  project.  Chalier 
demanded  of  the  Convention  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary 
tribunal  and  the  levy  of  a  revolutionary  army  at  Lyons.  The 
Convention  refused,  and  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  encouraged 
by  this  refusal,  took  action.  On  the  29th  and  30th  of  May  1793 
the  sections  rose;  the  Jacobins  were  dispossessed  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  Chalier  arrested.  On  the  15th  of  July,  In  spite 
of  the  order  of  the  Convention,  he  was  brought  before  the 
criminal  tribunal  of  the  Rhone-et-Loire,  condemned  to  death, 
and  guillotined  the  next  day.  The  Terrorists  paid  a  veritable 
worship  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  martyr  of  Liberty. 

Sec  N.  Wahl,  "Etude  sur  Chalier,"  In  Revue  historique,  t.  xxxiv.; 
and  Les  Premieres  Annies  de  la  Revolution  i  Lyon  (Pans,  1894). 
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ployed  for  chalk— French  trail.  From  being  used  as  a  common 
name,  denoting  a  particular  material,  the  word  was  subsequently 
lion  (or  tbe  Chalk  fcrmatum] 
is  1  hii  formation  in  the  eyes  of  the  earlier 
workers  thai  it  imposed,  its  name  upon  a  whole  system  of  rocks, 
the  Cretaceous  (Lai,  acta,  chalk),  although  this  rock  itself  b  by 
no  means  generally  characteristic  ol  the  system  us  a  whole. 

The  Chalk  formation, in  addition  to  the  typical  chalk  material 
— trtta  itrifUria — comprises  several  variations;  argillaceous 
kinds— crcla  marga  of  Linnaeus— known  locally  as  malm,  marl, 
clunch,  lie.;  and  harder,  more  stony  kinds,  called  rag,  freestone, 
rock,  burlock  or  hanock  in  diSerenl  districts.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  foimaiion  layers  of  nodular  flints  (f-i.)  abound;  in  parts, 
it  is  inclined  10  be  sandy,  or  to  contain  grains  of  glauconite 
which  was  originally  confounded  with  another  green  mineral, 
chlorite,  hence  the  name  "  chlorilic  marl "  applied  to  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  tbe  chalk.  In  its  purest  form  chalk  consists  of 
from  05  to  90%  of  calcium  carbonate  (carbonate  of  lime);  in 
this  condition  it  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  fine  granular  panicles 
held  together  by  a  somewhat  feeble  calcareous  cement.  The 
particles  are  mostly  the  broken  tests  of  foraminifera,  along  with 
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Upper  Chalk  ha  a  maximum  thickness  in  England  of 

many  districts.     It  is  more  constant  In  character,  and 

more  typically  chalky  than  the  lower  stages;  flints  are  abundant, 
and  harder  nodular  beds  are  limited  (o  the  lower  portions,  where 
some  of  the  compact  limestones  are  known  as  "  chalk  rock." 
The  thickness  of  I  he  Middle  Chalk  varies  from  about  100  to  940  ft.; 
flints  become  scarcer  in  descending  from  Ihe  upper  to  the  lower 
portions.  The  whole  is  more  compact  than  the  upper  stage, 
and  nodular  layers  arc  more  frequent — the  "  chalk  rock  "  of 
Dorset  and  the  Me  of  Wight  belong  to  this  stage.  At  Ihe  base 
is  Ike  hard  "  Melbourne  rock."  The  thickness  of  tbe  Lowes- 
Chalk  in  England  varies  from  no  to  140  ft.    This  stage  includes 
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found  locally  in  this  stage.     The  basemeni 

pure  limestone,  but  very  frequently  it  is  : 

sand  and  glauconite,  and  often  contains  . 

this  fades  is  equivalent  to  the  "  Cambridge  Greenland  "  of 

some  districts  and  the  "chlorilk-  marl  "of  others.     In  Devonshire; 

the  Lower  Chalk  has  become  thin  sandy  calcareous  series. 

The  chalk  can  be  traced  in  England  from  Flnrn  borough  Head 
in  Yorkshire,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  10  the  coast  of  Dorset; 
and  it  not  only  underlies  the  whole  of  the  S.E.  corner,  where  it 
is  often  obscured  by  Tertiary  deposits,  but  it  can  be  followed 
across  tbe  Channel  into  northern  France.  Rocks  of  the  same 
age  as  the  chalk  are  widespread  (ace  Cretaceous  System); 
but  the  variety  of  limestone  properly  called  by  this  name  n 
almost  confined  to  the  Anglo- Parisian  basin.  Some  chalk  occurs 
in  the  great  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Russia,  and  in  Kansas.  Iowa. 
Nebraska  and  S.  Dakota  in  the  United  States.  Hard  white 
the  opposite  shore  et 
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of  Uu  Clvtik. — Common  chalk  has  been 
rough  building  purposes,  but  the  more 
tones  are  "  Beer  stone,"  from  Beer  Head 
on  stone  "  from  a  little  north  of  Beer,  and 


rl  has  been  used  alone  for  this  purpose.  As  a  manure, 
it  has  been  much  used  as  a  dressing  for 
clayey  land.     Flints  from  the  chalk  are  used 
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worked  from  the  chroritic  marl  and  Cam- 
bridge Creenssnd,  and  to  some  extent  from 
the  Middle  Chalk.  The  same  material  is 
worked  at  Ciply  in  Belgium  and  Picatdy  in 
Fiance.  Chalk  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  tbe  prepara- 
tion ol  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  many  other 
chemical  processes;  also  for  making  paintn, 
crayons  and  tooth-powder.  Waiting  or 
Sfttnisk  waiii,  used  to  polish  glass  and 
metal,  is  purified  chalk  prepared  by  triturat- 
ing common  chalk  with  a  lane  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  then  decanted  and  allowed 
to    deposit    the    finely-divided    particles     it 
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grass-covered  hills  as  in  the  Downs  of  southern  England  and  the 
Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  hills  are  often  inter- 
sected by  dean-cut  dry  valleys.  It  forms  fine  cliffs  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire. 

Chalk  is  employed  medicinally  as  a  very  mild  astringent  either 
alone  or  more  usually  with  other  astringents.  It  is  more  often 
used,  however,  for  a  purely  mechanical  action,  ea  in  the  prepara- 
tion hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  As  an  antacid  its  use  has  been 
replaced  by  other  drugs. 

Black  chalk  or  drawing  slate  is  a  soft  carbonaceous  schist, 
which  gives  a  black  streak,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  drawing  or 
writing.  Brawn  chalk  is  a  kind  of  umber.  Red  chalk  or  reddle 
is  an  impure  earthy  variety  of  haematite.  French  chalk  is  a 
soft  variety  of  steatite,  a  hydrated  magnesium  sOkate. 

The  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  British  chalk  is  contained 
fn  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
"The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain/'  vol.  ii.  1903,  vol.  iii.  1904 
(with  bibliography),  by  Jukes-Browne  and  Hill.  See  also  "  The 
White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast,"  several  papers  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Geologists'  Association,  London,  (1)  Kent  and  Sussex,  xvt.  1900, 
(2)  Dorset,  xvii.,  1901,  (3)  Devon,  xviii.,  1903,  (4)  Yorkshire,  xviiL, 
1904.  0*  A.  H.) 

CHALKHILL,  JOHN  (fl.  1600?),  English  poet.  Two  songs  by 
him  are  included  in  Ixaak  Walton's  Compleat  Angler,  and  in  1683 
appeared  "  Thealma  and  Clearchus.  A  Pastoral  History  in 
smooth  and  easie  Verse.  Written  long  since  by  John  Chalkhill, 
Esq.,  an  Acquaintant  and  Friend  of  Edmund  Spencer  "  (1683), 
with  a  preface  written  five  years  earlier  by  Walton.  Another 
poem,  <7Aldlia,  Philoparthens  Loving  Follie  "  (1595,  reprinted 
in  vol.  x.  of  the  Jahrbuch  des  deulschen  Shakespeare-  Vereins) ,  was 
at  one  time  attributed  to  him.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the 
poet,  but  a  person  of  his  name  occurs  as  one  of  the  coroners  for 
Middlesex  in  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury,  who  included  Thealma  and  Clearchus  in  vol.  ii. 
of  his  Minor  Poets  of  the  Caroline  Period  (Oxford,  1906),  points  out 
a  marked  resemblance  between  his  work  and  that  of  William 
Chamberlayne. 

CHALKING  THE  DOOR,  a  Scottish  custom  of  landlord  and 
tenant  law.  In  former  days  the  law  was  that*"  a  burgh  officer,  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  chalks  the  most  patent  door  forty  days 
before  Whit  Sunday,  having  made  out  an  execution  of  'chalking,' 
in  which  his  name  must  be  inserted,  and  which  must  be  sub- 
scribed by  himself  and  two  witnesses."  This  ceremony  now 
proceeds  simply  on  the  verbal  order  of  the  proprietor.  The 
execution  of  chalking  is  a  warrant  under  which  decree  of  removal 
will  be  pronounced  by  the  burgh  court,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
tenant  may  be  ejected  on  the  expiration  of  a  charge  of  six  days. 

CHALLAMEL,  JEAN  BAPTISTS  MARIUS  AUOUSTIN  (1818- 
1894),  French  historian,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  x8th  of  March 
1 818.  His  writings  consist  chiefly  of  popular  works,  which 
enjoyed  great  success.  The  value  of  some  of  his  books  is  en- 
hanced by  numerous  illustrations,  e.g.  Histoirc-musee  de  la 
Revolution  francaise,  which  appeared  in  50  numbers  in  1841-1842 
(3rd  ed.,  in  7a  numbers,  185 7-1 858);  Histoire  de  la  mode  en 
France;  la  toilette  des  fctnmes  depuis  I'Spoque  gaUo-romaine 
JHsqu'd  not  jours  (1874,  with  12  plates;  new  ed.,  1880,  with 
21  coloured  plates).  His  Memoir es  du  peuple  franchise  (1865- 
1873)  and  La  France  et  Us  Francais  d  trovers  les  siicles  (1882)  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  being  among  the  first  books  written  on 
the  social  history  of  France.  In  this  sense  Challamel  was  a 
pioneer,  of  no  great  originality,  it  is  true,  but  at  any  rate  of 
fairly  wide  information.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  October  1894. 

CHALLEMEL-LACOUR,  PAUL  AMAND  (1827-1806),  French 
statesman,  was  born  at  Avranches  on  the  19th  of  May  1827. 
After  passing  through  the  £co!e  Normale  Superieure  be  became 
professor  of  philosophy  successively  at  Pau  and  at  Limoges. 
The  coup  d'&al  of  1851  caused  his  expulsion  from  France  for  his 
republican  opinions.  He  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  in  1856 
settled  down  as  professor  of  French  literature  at  the  Polytechnic 
of  Zurich.  The  amnesty  of  1859  enabled  him  to  return  to  France, 
but  a  projected  course  of  lectures  on  history  and  art  was  im- 
mediately suppressed.  He  now  supported  himself  by  his  pen ,  and 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  reviews.    On  the  fall  of  the 


Second  Empire  in  September  1870  the  .government  of  national 
defence  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  to  suppress  the  Communist  rising  at 
Lyons.  Resigning  his  post  on  the  5th  of  February  187 1,  he  was 
in  January  1872  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1876 
to  the  Senate.  He  sat  at  first  on  the  Extreme  Left;  but  his 
philosophic  and  critical  temperament  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  recklessness  of  French  radicalism,  and  his  attitude  towards 
political  questions  underwent  a  steady  modification,  till  the  dose 
of  his  life  saw  him  the  foremost  representative  of  moderate 
republicanism.  During  Gambetta's  lifetime,  however,  Challemel- 
Lacour  was  one  of  his  wannest  supporters,  and  he  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  Gambetta's  organ,  the  Ripublique  franchise.  In  1879 
he  was  appointed  French  ambassador  at  Bern,  and  in  1880 
was  transferred  to  London;  but  he  lacked  the  suppleness  and 
command  of  temper  necessary  to  a  successful  diplomatist.  He 
resigned  in  1882,  and  in  February  1883  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Jules  Ferry  cabinet,  but  retired  in  .November 
of  the  same  year.  In  1890  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  1893  succeeded  Jules  Ferry  as  its  president  His 
influence  over  that  body  was  largely  due  to  his  clear  and  reasoned 
eloquence,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  contemporary  French 
orators.  In  1893  he  also  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  with  which  he 
upheld  the  Senate  against  the  encroachments  of  the  chamber,  but 
in  1895  failing  health  forced  him  to  resign,  and  he  died  in  Paris  on 
the  26th  of  October  1896.  He  published  a  translation  of  A. 
Heinrich  Ritter's  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (1861);  La  Philo- 
sophic individualiste:  Hude  sur  Guillaume  de  Humboldt  (1864); 
and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Madame  d'£pinay  (1869). 

In  1897  appeared  Joseph  Retnach's  edition  of  the  (Euvres  oratoires 
de  ChauemeWLacour. 

CHALLENGE  (O.  Fr.  chalonge,  calenge,  &c,  from  Lat  calumnia, 
originally  meaning  trickery,  from  calvi,  to  deceive,  hence  a  false 
accusation,  a  "  calumny  "),  originally  a  charge  against  a  person 
or  a  claim  to  anything,  a  defiance.  The  term  is  now  particularly 
used  of  an  invitation  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  any  contest,  or  to  a 
trial  by  combat  as  a  vindication  of  personal  honour  (see  Duel), 
and,  in  law,  of  the  objection  to  the  members  of  a  jury  allowed 
in  a  civil  action  or  in  a  criminal  trial  (see  Ju*y). 

"CHALLENGER"  EXPEDITION.  The  scientific  results  of 
several  short  expeditions  between  i860  and  1870  encouraged 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  to  approach  the  British  govern- 
ment, on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  George  Richards,  hydrographer 
to  the  admiralty,  with  a  view  to  commissioning  a  vessel  for 
a  prolonged  cruise  for  oceanic  exploration.  The  government 
detailed  H.M.S.  "  Challenger,"  a  wooden  corvette  of  2306  tons, 
for  the  purpose.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Nares  was 
placed  in  command,  with  a  naval  crew;  and  a  scientific  staff 
was  selected  by  the  society  with  Professor  (afterwards  Sir)  C. 
Wyville  Thomson  as  director.  The  staff  included  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir)  John  Murray  and  Mr  H.  N.  Moseley,  biologists;  Dr  von 
Willemoes-Suhm,  Commander  Tizard,  and  Mr  J.  Y.  Buchanan, 
chemist  and  geologist.  A  complete  scheme  of  instructions  was 
drawn  up  by  the  society.  The  "  Challenger  "  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth in  December  1872.  For  nearly  a  year  the  work  of  the 
expedition  lay  in  the  Atlantic,  which  was  crossed  several  times. 
Teneriffe,  the  Bermudas,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  Bahia  and  Tristan  da  Cunha  were  successively  visited, 
and  in  October  1873  the  ship  reached  Cape  Town.  Steering  then 
south-east  and  east  she  visited  the  various  islands  between  45° 
and  s°°  S.,  and  reached  Kerguelen  Island  in  January  1874. 
She  next  proceeded  southward  about  the  meridian  of  8o°  E. 
She  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Antarctic  circle,  but 
the  attainment  of  a  high  southerly  latitude  was  not  an  object  of 
the  voyage,  and  early  in  March  the  ship  left  the  south  polar 
regions  and  made  for  Melbourne.  Extensive  researches  were 
now  made  in  the  Pacific  The  route  led  by  New  Zealand,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Torres  Strait,  the  Banda  Sea,  and  the  China  Sea  to 
Hong  Kong.  The  western  Pacific  was  then  explored  northward 
to  Yokohama,  after  which  the  "  Challenger  "  struck  across  the 
ocean  by  Honolulu  and  Tahiti  to  Valparaiso.    She  then  coast*-1 
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southward,  penetrated  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  touched  at 
Montevideo,  recrossed  the  Atlantic  by  Ascension  and  the  Azores, 
and  reached  Sheerness  in  May  1876.  This  voyage  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  scientific  research.  The  "  Challenger  " 
Report  was  issued  in  fifty  volumes  (London,  1880-1895),  mainly 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Murray,  who  succeeded  Wyville 
Thomson  in  this  work  in  1882.  Specialists  in  every  branch  of 
science  assisted  in  its  production.  The  zoological  collections 
alone  formed  the  basis  for  the  majority  of  the  volumes;  the 
deep-sea  soundings  and  samples  of  the  deposits,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  water  samples,  the  meteorological,  water-temperature, 
magnetic,  geological,  and  botanical  observations  were  fully 
worked  out,  and  a  summary  of  the  scientific  results,  narrative 
of  the  cruise  and  indices  were  also  provided. 

See  also  Lord  G.  Campbell,  Log  Letters  from  the  "  Challenger** 
(1876);  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  Cruise  of  H.M£.  "  Challenger ■**  (1876); 
Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  Voyage  of  the  "  Challenger"  The  Atlantic, 
Preliminary  Account  of  General  Results  (1877);  J.  J.  Wild,  At 
Anchor;  Narrative  of  Experiences  afloat  ana  ashore  during  'the 
Voyage  of  H.M.S.  "  Challenger  "  (1878);  H.  N.  Moscley,  Notes  by  a 
Naturalist  on  the  "  Challenger  "  (1879). 

CHALLONER,  RICHARD  (1691-1781),  English  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was*  born  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  on  the  39th  of 
September  1691.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  rigid 
Dissenter,  his  mother,  left  in  poverty,  lived  with  some  Roman 
Catholic  families.  Thus  it  came  about  that  he  was  brought  up 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  chiefly  at  the  seat  of  Mr  Holman  at 
Warkworth,  Northamptonshire,  where  the  Rev.  John  Gother, 
a  celebrated  controversialist,  officiated  as  chaplain.  In  1704  he 
was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Douai,  where  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  17 16,  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  was  appointed 
professor  in  that  faculty.  In  1730  he  was  sent  on  the  English 
mission  and  stationed  in  London.  The  controversial  treatises 
which  he  published  in  rapid  succession  attracted  much  attention, 
particularly  his  Catholic  Christian  Instructed  (1737),  which  was 
prefaced  by  a  witty  reply  to  Dr  Conyers  Middle  ton's  Letters  from 
Rome,  showing  cm  Exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism. 
Middleton  is  said  to  have  been  so  irritated  that  he  endeavoured 
to  put  the  penal  laws  in  force  against  his  antagonist,  who 
prudently  withdrew  from  London.  In  1 741  Challoner  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  dignity  at  Hammersmith,  and  nominated  co- 
adjutor with  right  of  succession  to  Bishop  Benjamin  Petre, 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  London  district,  whom  Jic  succeeded  in 
1758.  He  resided  principally  in  London,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  country  during  the  "  No  Popery  "  riots  of  1780. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  January  1781,  and  was  buried  at  Milton, 
Berkshire.  Bishop  Challoner  was  the  author  of  numerous  con- 
troversial and  devotional  works,  which  have  been  frequently 
reprinted  and  translated  into  various  languages.  He  compiled 
the  Garden  of  the  Soul  (1740  ?),  which  continues  to  be  the  most 
popular  manual  of  devotion  among  English-speaking  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  revised  an  edition  of  the  Douai  version  of  the 
Scriptures  (1740-17  50),  correcting  the  language  and  orthography, 
which  in  many  places  had  become  obsolete.  Of  his  historical 
works  the  most  valuable  is  one  which  was  intended  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  antidote  to  Foxe's  well-known  martyrology.  It  is 
entitled  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests  and  other  Calholicks  of 
both  Sexes  who  suffered  Death  or  Imprisonment  in  England  on 
account  of  their  Religion,  from  the  year  1577  till  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  (2  vols.  .1741,  frequently  reprinted). 
He  also  published  anonymously,  in  1745,  the  lives  of  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  saints,  under  the  title  of  Britannia  Sancta,  an 
interesting  work  which  has,  however,  been  superseded  by  that  of 
Alban  Butler. 

For  a  complete  list  of  his  writings  see  J.  Gillow's  Bibl.  Did.  of 
Eng.  Cath.  1.  452-458;  Barnard,  Life  of  R.  Challoner  (1784); 
Flanagan,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  (1857);  th«re 
is  also  a  critical  history  of  Challoner  by  Rev.  E.  Burton. 

CHALMERS,  ALEXANDER  (1 759-1834),  Scottish  writer, 
was  born  in  Aberdeen  on  the  29th  of  March  1759.  He  was 
educated  as  a  doctor,  but  gave  up  this  profession  for  journalism, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald.  Besides 
editions  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Bea trie,  Fielding ,  Johnson, 


Warton,  Pope,  Gibbon,  Bolingbroke,  he  published  A  General 
Biographical  Dictionary  in  32  vols.(i8i2-i8i7);  a  Glossary  to 
Shakspeare  (1797);  an  edition  of  Steevens's  Shakespeare 
(1809);  and  the  British  Essayists,  beginning  with  the  Taller  and 
ending  with  the  Observer,  with  biographical  and  historical  prefaces 
and  a  general  index.  He  died  in  London  on  the  1 9th  of  December 
1834. 

CHALMRRS,  QEOROE  (1742-1825),  Scottish  antiquarian  and 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Fochabers,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Moray,  in  1742.  His  father,  James  Chalmers,  was  a  grandson  of 
George  Chalmers  of  Pittensear,  a  small  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Lhanbryde,  now  St  Andrews-Lhanbryde,  in  the  same  county, 
possessed  by  the  main  line  of  the  family  from  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  After  completing 
the  usual  course  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  young  Chalmers 
studied  law  in  Edinburgh  for  several  years.  Two  uncles  on  the 
father's  side  having  settled  in  America,  he  visited  Maryland  in 
1763,  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  assisting  to  recover  a  tract  of 
land  of  some  extent  about  which  a  dispute  had  arisen,  and  was  in 
this  way  induced  to  commence  practice  as  a  lawyer  at  Baltimore, 
where  for  a  time  he  met  with  much  success.  Having,  however, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Royalist  party  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  he  found  it  expedient  to 
abandon  his  professional  prospects  in  the  New  World,  and  return 
to  his  native  country.  For  the  losses  he  had  sustained  as  a 
colonist  he  received  no  compensation,  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  he  obtained  an  appointment  that  placed  him  in  a  state  of 
comfort  and  independence. 

In  the  meantime  Chalmers  applied  himself  with  great  diligence 
and  assiduity  to  the  investigation  of  the  history  and  establish- 
ment of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America;  and  enjoying 
free  access  to  the  slate  papers  and  other  documents  preserved 
among  what  were  then  termed  the  plantation  records,  he  became 
possessed  of  much  important  information.  His  work  entitled 
Political  Annals  of  the  present  United  Colonies  from  their  Settlement 
to  the  Peace  of  1763, 4to,  London,  1780,  was  to  have  formed  two 
volumes;  but  the  second,  which  should  have  contained  the  period 
between  1688  and  1763,  never  appeared.  The  first  volume, 
however,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  traces  the  original  settlement  of 
the  different  American  colonies,  and  the  progressive  changes  in 
their  constitutions  and  forms  of  government  as  affected  by  the 
state  of  public  affairs  in  the  parent  kingdom.  Independently  of 
its  value  as  being  compiled  from  original  documents,  it  bears 
evidence  of  great  research,  and  has  been  of  essential  benefit  to 
later  writers.  Continuing  his  researches,  he  next  gave  to  the 
world  An  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Britain  during 
the  Present  and  Pour  Preceding  Reigns,  London,  1 782,  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  At  length,  in  August  1786,  Chalmers, 
whose  sufferings  as  a  Royalist  must  have  strongly  recommended 
him  to  the  government  of  the  day,  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
the  committee  of  privy  council  on  matters  relating  to  trade,  a 
situation  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1825,  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years.  As  his  official  duties  made  no  great  demands 
on  his  time,  he  had  abundant  leisure  to  devote  to  his  favourite 
studies, — the  antiquities  and  topography  of  Scotland  having 
thenceforth  special  attractions  for  his  busy  pen. 

Besides  biographical  sketches  of  Defoe,  Sir  John  Davies,  Allan 
Ramsay,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  Churchyard  and  others,  prefixed  to 
editions  of  their  respective  works,  Chalmers  wrote  a  life  of 
Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  assumed  name  of  Francis  Oldys,  A.M.,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  a  life  of  Ruddiman,  in  which 
considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the  state  of  literature  in  Scotland 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  His  life  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  two  4 to  vols.,  was  first  published  in  1818.  It  is 
founded  on  a  MS.  left  by  John  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Man- 
chester; but  Chalmers  informs  us  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
rewrite  the  whole.  The  history  of  that  ill-fated  queen  occupied 
much  of  his  attention,  and  his  last  work,  A  Detection  of  the  Love- 
Utters  lately  attributed  tn  Hugh  CampbelTs  worh  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  is  an  exposure  of  an  attempt  to  represent  as  genuine  some 
fictitious  letters  said  to  have  passed  between  Mary  and  Botbwell, 
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which  had  fallen  into  deserved  oblivion.  In  1797  appeared  his 
Apology  for  the  Believers  in  Ike  Shakespeare  Papers  which  were 
exhibited  in  Norfolk  Street,  followed  by  other  tracts  on  the  same 
subject.  These  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Shakespeare 
are  full  of  curious  matter,  but  on  the  whole  display  a  great  waste  of 
erudition,  in  seeking  to  show  that  papers  which  had  been  proved 
forgeries  might  nevertheless  have  been  genuine.  Chalmers  also 
took  part  in  the  Junius  controversy,  and  in  The  Author  of  Junius 
Ascertained,  from  a  Concatenation  of  Circumstances  amounting 
to  Moral  Demonstration,  Lond.  1817, 8vo,  sought  to  fix  the  author- 
ship of  the  celebrated  letters  on  Hugh  Boyd.  In  1824  he  published 
The  Poetical  Remains  of  some  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  now  first 
collected;  and  in  the  same  year  he  edited  and  presented  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Bannatyne  Club  Robene  and  Makyne  and  the 
Testament  of  Cresseid,  by  Robert  Henryson.  His  political  writings 
are  equally  numerous.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  ColleC' 
lion  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers,  Lond. 
1790,  2  vols.  8vo;  Vindication  of  Ike  Privileges  of  the  People  in 
respect  to  the  Constitutional  Right  of  Free  Discussion,  &c,  Lond. 
1796, 8vo,  published  anonymously;  A  Chronological  Account  of 
Commerce  and  Coinage  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  till 
18 10,  Lond.  18 10,  8vo;  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers  on  various 
points  of  English  Jurisprudence,  chiefly  concerning  the  Colonies, 
Fisheries,  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Lond.  1814,  a  vols. 
8vo,  Comparative  Views  of  the  State  of  Great  Britain  before  and 
since  the  War,  Lond  181 7, 8va 

But  Chalmers's  greatest  work  is  his  Caledonia,  which,  however, 
lie  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1807, 
and  is  introductory  to  the  others.  It  is  divided  into  four  books, 
treating  successively  of  the  Roman,  the  Pictish,  the  Scottish 
and  the  Scoto-Saxon  periods,  from  80  to  1306  a.d.  In  these  we  are 
presented,  in  a  condensed  form,  with  an  account  of  the  people, 
the  language  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  stato  of  Scotland  during  the 
first  thirteen  centuries  of  our  era.  Unfortunately  the  chapters 
on  the  Roman  period  are  entirely  marred  by  the  author's  having 
accepted  as  genuine  Bertram's  forgery  ,De  Situ  Britanniae; 
but  otherwise  his  opinions  on  controverted  topics  are  worthy  of 
much  respect,  being  founded  on  a  laborious  investigation  of  all 
the  original  authorities  that  were  accessible  to  him.  The  second 
volume,  published  in  1810,  gives  an  account  of  the  seven  south- 
eastern counties  of  Scotland — Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Peebles  and  Selkirk — each  of  them  being 
treated  of  as  regards  name,  situation  and  extent,  natural  objects, 
antiquities,  establishment  as  shires,  civil  history,  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  trade,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1824, 
after  an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  the  third  volume  appeared, 
giving,  under  the  same  headings,  a  description  of  the  seven 
south-western  counties — Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown, 
Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton.  In  the  preface  to  this 
volume  the  author  states  that  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  central  and  northern  counties  were  collected,  and  that  he 
expected  the  work  would  be  completed  in  two  years,  but  this 
expectation  was  not  destined  to  be  realized.  He  had  also  been 
engaged  on  a  history  of  Scottish  poetry  and  a  history  of  printing 
in  Scotland.  Each  of  them  he  thought  likely  to  extend  to  two 
large  quarto  volumes,  and  on  both  he  expended  an  unusual 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  energy.  He  had  also  prepared  for  the 
press  an  elaborate  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  David  L  In 
his  later  researches  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  James,  son  of 
Alexander  Chalmers,  writer  in  Elgin. 

George  Chalmers  died  in  London  on  the  31st  of  May  1825. 
His  valuable  and  extensive  library  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
at  whose  death  in  1841  it  was  sold  and  dispersed.  Chalmers  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  London,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
a  member  of  other  learned  societies.  In  private  life  he  was 
undoubtedly  an  amiable  man,  although  the  dogmatic  tone  that 
disfigures  portions  of  his  writings  procured  him  many  opponents. 
Among  his  avowed  antagonists  in  literary  warfare  the  most 
distinguished  were  Malone  and  Steevens,  the  Shakespeare  editors; 
Mathias,  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature;  Dr  Jamieson, 


the  Scottish  lexicographer;  Pinkerton,  the  historian;  Dr  Irving, 
the  biographer  of  the  Scottish  poets;  and  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool 
But  with  all  his  failings  in  judgment  Chalmers  was  a  valuable 
writer.  He  uniformly  bad  recourse  to  original  sources  of  in- 
formation; and  he  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  his  patriotic 
and  self-sacrificing  endeavours  to  illustrate  the  history,  literature 
and  antiquities  of  his  native  country.  (J.  M'D.) 

CHALMERS,  GEORGE  PAUL  (1836-1878),  Scottish  painter, 
was  born  at  Montrose,  and  studied  at  Edinburgh.  His  land- 
scapes are  now  more  valued  than  the  portraits  which  formed  his 
earlier  work.  The  best  of  these  are  "  The  End  of  the  Harvest " 
(1873),  "  Running  Water  "  (1875),  and  "  The  Legend  "  (in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh).  He  became  an  associate  (1867) 
and  a  full  member  (1871)  of  the  Scottish  Academy. 

CHALMERS,  JAMES   (1841-1901),   Scottish  missionary   to 

New  Guinea,  was  born  at  Ardrishaig  in  Argyll    After  serving 

in  the  Glasgow  City  Mission  he  passed  through  Cheshunt  College, 

and,  being  accepted  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was 

appointed  to  Rarotonga  in  the  South  Pacific  in  1866.    Here  the 

natives  gave  him  the  well-known  name  "  Tamate."    After  ten 

years'  service,  especially  in  training  native  evangelists,  he  was 

transferred  to  New  Guinea.    In  addition  to  his  enthusiastic  but 

sane  missionary  work,  Chalmers  did  much  to  open  up  the  island, 

and,  with  his  colleague  W.  G.  Lawes,  gave  valuable  aid  in  the 

British  annexation  of  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island.    On 

the  8th  of  April  1901,  in  company  with  a  brother  missionary, 

Oliver  Tomkins,  he  was  killed  by  cannibals  at  Goaribari  Island. 

R.  L   Stevenson  has  left  on  record  his  high  appreciation  of 

Chalmers's  character  and  work. 

Chalmers's  Autobiography  and  Letters  were  edited  by  Richard 
Lovett  in  1902,  who  also  wrote  a  popular  life  called  Tamate. 

CHALMERS,  THOMAS  (1 780-1847),  Scottish  divine,  was  born 
at  Anstruther  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  17th  of  March  1780.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  St  Andrews,  where  he 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  mathematics.  In  January 
1799  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  by  the  St 
Andrews  presbytery.  In  May  1803,  after  attending  further 
courses  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  and  acting  as  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrews,  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  Kilmany  in  Fifeshire,  about  9  m.  from  the  university 
town,  where  he  continued  to  lecture.  His  mathematical  lectures 
roused  so  much  enthusiasm  that  they  were  discontinued  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  who  disliked  the  disturbance  of  the  university 
routine  which  they  involved.  Chalmers  then  opened  mathemati- 
cal classes  on  his  own  account  which  attracted  many  students; 
at  the  same  time  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
and  ministered  to  his  parish  at  Kilmany.  In  1805  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  professorship  of  mathematics  at 
Edinburgh,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  1808  he  published  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources,  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion  created  by  Bonaparte's  commercial 
policy.  Domestic  bereavements  and  a  severe  illness  then  turned 
his  thoughts  in  another  direction.  At  his  own  request  the  article 
on  Christianity  was  assigned  to  him  in  Dr  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  and  in  studying  the  credentials  of  Christianity  he 
received  a  new  impression  of  its  contents.  His  journal  and  letters 
show  bow  he  was  led  from  a  sustained  effort  to  attain  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel  to  a  profound  spiritual  revolution.  After  this  his 
ministry  was  marked  by  a  seal  which  made  it  famous  The 
separate  publication  of  his  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedia, and  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor 
and  the  Edectic  Review,  enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  author. 
In  1815  he  became  minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  in 
spite  of  determined  opposition  to  him  in  the  town  council  on  the 
ground  of  his  evangelical  teaching.  From  Glasgow  his  repute 
as  a  preacher  spread  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
series  of  sermons  on  the  relation  between  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy  and  the  Christian  revelation  was  published  in  Jannary 
18x7,  and  within  a  year  nine  editions  and  20,000  copies  were  in 
circulation.  When  he  visited  London  Wilberforoe  wrote,  "  all 
the  world  is  wild  about  Dr  Chalmers." 

In  Glasgow  Chalmers  made  one  of  his  greatest  contributions 
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to  the  life  of  bis  own  time  by  his  experiments  in  parochial  organ- 
ization. His  parish  contained  about  11,000  persons,  and  of 
these  about  one-third  were  unconnected  with  any  church.  He 
diagnosed  this  evil  as  being  due  to  the  absence  of  personal  influ- 
ence, spiritual  oversight,  and  the  want  of  parochial  organizations 
which  had  not  kept  pace  in  the  dty,  as  they  had  done  in  rural 
parishes,  with  the  growing  population.  He  declared  that  twenty 
new  churches,  with  parishes,  should  be  erected  in  Glasgow,  and 
he  set  to  work  to  revivify,  remodel  and  extend  the  old  parochial 
economy  of  Scotland  The  town  council  consented  to  build  one 
new  church,  attaching  to  it  a  parish  of  10,000  persons,  mostly 
weavers,  labourers  and  factory  workers,  and  this  church  was 
offered  to  Dr  Chalmers  that  he  might  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  testing  his  system. 

In  September  18x9  he  became  minister  of  the  church  and 
parish  of  St  John,  where  of  2000  families  more  than  800  had  no 
connexion  with  any  Christian  church.  He  first  addressed  him- 
self to  providing  schools  for  the  children.  Two  school-houses 
with  four  endowed  teachers  were  established,  where  700  children 
were  taught  at  the  moderate  fees  of  2s.  and  3s.  per  quarter. 
Between  40  and  50  local  Sabbath  schools  were  opened,  where 
more  than  1000  children  were  taught  the  elements  of  secular  and 
religious  education.  The  parish  was  divided  into  25  districts 
embracing  from  60  to  100  families,  over  each  of  which  an  elder 
and  a  deacon  were  placed,  the  former  taking  oversight  of  their 
spiritual,  the  latter  of  their  physical  needs.  Chalmers  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  system,  not  merely  superintending  the 
visitation,  but  personally  visiting  all  the  families,  and  holding 
evening  meetings,  when  he  addressed  those  whom  he  had  visited. 
This  parochial  machinery  enabled  him  to  make  a  singularly 
successful  experiment  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty. 
At  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  20  parishes  north  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  where  there  was  a  compulsory  assessment  for 
the  poor,  but  the  English  method  of  assessment  was  rapidly 
spreading.  Chalmers  believed  that  compulsory  assessment 
ended  by  swelling  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  mitigate,  and.  that 
relief  should  be  raised  and  administered  by  voluntary  means. 
His  critics  replied  that  this  was  impossible  in  large  dtics.  When 
be  undertook  the  management  of  the  parish  of  St  John's,  the 
poor  of  the  parish  cost  the  city  £1400  per  annum,  and  in  four 
years,  by  the  adoption  of  his  method,  the  pauper  expenditure 
was  reduced  to  £280  per  annum.  The  investigation  of  all  new 
applications  for  relief  was  committed  to  the  deacon  of  the  district, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  enable  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 
When  once  the  system  was  in  operation  it  was  found  that  a 
deacon,  by  spending  an  hour  a  week  among  the  families  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  could  keep  himself  acquainted  with  their 
character  and  condition. 

In  1823,  after  eight  years  of  work  at  high  pressure,  he  was  glad 
to  accept  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  St  Andrews,  the 
seventh  academic  offer  made  to  him  during  his  eight  years  in 
Glasgow.  In  his  lectures  he  excluded  mental  philosophy  and 
included  the  whole  sphere  of  moral  obligation,  dealing  with 
man's  duty  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  light  of  Christian 
teaching.  Many  of  his  lectures  are  printed  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  published  works.  In  ethics  he  made  con- 
tributions to  the  science  in  regard  to  the  place  and  functions  of 
volition  and  attention,  the  separate  and  underived  character  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  distinction  between  the  virtues 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  obligation.  His  lectures  kindled  the 
religious  spirit  among  his  students,  and  led  some  of  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  missionary  effort.  In  November  1828  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh.  He  then 
introduced  the  practice  of  following  the  lecture  with  a  viva  voce 
examination  on  what  had  been  delivered.  He  also  introduced 
text-books,  and  came  into  stimulating  contact  with  his  people; 
perhaps  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  as  he  did  by  the  use  of  these 
methods  in  communicating  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  im- 
pulse to  so  many  students. 

These  academic  years  were  prolific  also  in  a  literature  of  various 
kinds.  In  1826  he  published  a  third  volume  of  the  Christian  and 
Cioic  Economy  oj  Large  Tovms,  a  continuation  of  work  begun 


at  St  John's,  Glasgow.  In  1832  he  published  a  Political  Economy, 
the  chief  purpose  of  which  was  to  enforce  the  truth  that  the 
right  economic  condition  of  the  masses  is  dependent  on  their 
right  moral  condition,  that  character  is  the  parent  of  comfort, 
not  vice  versa.  In  1833  appeared  a  treatise  on  The  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man. 
In  1834  Dr  Chalmers  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France;  in  1835  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1834  he  became  leader  of  the 
evangelical  section  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  General 
Assembly.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  for 
church  extension,  and  in  that  capacity  made  a  tour  through 
a  large  part  of  Scotland,  addressing  presbyteries  and  holding 
public  meetings.  He  also  issued  numerous  appeals,  with  the 
result  that  in  1841 ,  when  he  resigned  his  office  as  convener  of  the 
church  extension  committee,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  in 
seven  years  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  contributed,  and  220 
new  churches  had  been  built  His  efforts  to  induce  the  Whig 
government  to  assist  in  this  effort  were  unsuccessful 

In  1841  the  movement  whfch  ended  In  the  Disruption  was 
rapidly  culminating,  and  Dr  Chalmers  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  which  stood  for  the  principle  that "  no  minister 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
congregation  "  (see  Free  Church  of  Scotland)  Cases  of  con- 
flict between  the  church  and  the  civil  power  arose  in  Auchter- 
arder,  Dunkeld  and  Marnoch;  and  when  the  courts  made  it 
dear  that  the  church,  in  their  opinion,  held  its  temporalities 
on  condition  of  rendering  such  obedience  as  the  courts  required, 
the  church  appealed  to  the  government  for  relief.  In  January 
1843  the  government  put  a  final  and  peremptory  negative  on 
the  church's  claims  for  spiritual  independence.  On  the  18th  of 
May  1843  470  clergymen  withdrew  from  the  general  assembly 
and  constituted  themselves  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  with 
Dr  Chalmers  as  moderator.  He  had  prepared  a  sustcntatioQ 
fund  scheme  for  the  support  of  the  seceding  ministers,  and  this 
was  at  once  put  into  successful  operation.  On  the  30th  of  May 
1847,  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  had  given  evidence  as  to  the  refusal  of  sites  for  Free 
Churches  by  Scottish  landowners,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed. 

Dr  Chalmers'  action  throughout  the  Free  Church  controversy 
was  so  consistent  in  its  application  of  Christian  principle  and 
so  free  from  personal  or  party  animus,  that  his  writings  are  a 
valuable  source  for  argument  and  illustration  on  the  question 
of  Establishment  "  I  have  no  veneration,"  he  said  to  the 
royal  commissioners  in  St  Andrews,  before  either  the  voluntary 
or  the  non-intrusive  controversies  had  arisen, "  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  qua  an  establishment,  but  I  have  the  utmost  veneration 
for  it  qua  an  instrument  of  Christian  good."  He  was  transparent 
in  character,  chivalrous,  kindly,  firm,  eloquent  and  sagacious; 
his  purity  of  motive  and  unselfishness  commanded  absolute  con- 
fidence; he  had  originality  and  initiative  in  dealing  with  new  and 
difficult  circumstances,  and  great  aptitude  for  business  details. 

During  a  life  of  incessant  activity  Chalmers  scarcely  ever 
allowed  a  day  to  pass  without  its  modicum  of  composition; 
at  the  most  unseasonable  times,  and  in  the  most  unlikely  places, 
he  would  occupy  himself  with  literary  work.  His  writings 
occupy  more  than  30  volumes.  He  would  have  stood  higher  as 
an  author  had  he  written  less,  or  had  he  indulged  less  in  that 
practice  of  reiteration  into  which  he  was  constantly  betrayed  by 
his  anxiety  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  others.  As  a  political 
economist  he  was  the  first  to  unfold  the  connexion  that  subsists 
between  the  degree  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  social 
condition  of  a  community,  the  rapid  manner  in  which  capital 
is  reproduced  (see  Mill's  Political  Economy,  i.  94),  and  the 
general  doctrine  of  a  limit  to  all  the  modes  by  which  national 
wealth  may  accumulate.  He  was  the  first  also  to  advance  that 
argument  in  favour  of  religious  establishments  which  meets 
upon  its  own  ground  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  religion 
like  other  things  should  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  department  of  natural 
theology  and  the  Christian  evidences  he  ably  advocated  that 
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method  of  reconciling  the  Mosaic  narrative  with  the  indefinite 
antiquity  of  the  globe  which  William  Buckland  (1784-1856) 
advanced  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  which  Dr  Chalmers 
had  previously  communicated  to  him.  His  refutation  of  Hume's 
objection  to  the  truth  of  miracles  is  perhaps  his  intellectual 
duf-d'auvre.  The  distinction  between  the  laws  and  dispositions 
of  matter,  as  between  the  ethics  and  objects  of  theology,  he  was 
the  first  to  indicate  and  enforce,  and  he  laid  great  emphasis  on 
the  superior  authority  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  Revelation  of 
the  Scriptural  as  compared  with  the  Extra-Scriptural  writers,  and 
of  the  Christianas  compared  with  the  non-Christian  testimonies. 
In  his  Institutes  of  Theology,  no  material  modification  is  attempted 
on  the  doctrines  of  Calviiiism,which  he  received  with  all  simplicity 
of  faith  as  revealed  in  the  Divine  word,  and  defended  as  in 
harmony  with  the  most  profound  philosophy  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  Divine  providence. 

For  biographical  details  tee  Dr  W.  Hanna's  Memoirs  (Edinburgh, 
4  vols.,  1 849-1853);  there  is  a  good  short  life  by  Mrs  Oltpbant 
(1893).  (W.Ha.;D.Mn.) 

CHALONER,  SIR  THOMAS  (1 521-1 565),  English  statesman 
and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Roger  Chaloner,  mercer  of  London, 
a  descendant  of  the  Denbighshire  Chaloners.  No  details  are 
known  of  his  youth  except  that  he  was  educated  at  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  1540  he  went,  as  secretary  to  Sir  Henry 
Knyvett,  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  expedition  against  Algiers  in  1541,  and  was  wrecked  on  the 
Barbary  coast  In  1547  he  joined  in  the  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  was  knighted,  after  the  battle  of  Musselburgh,  by  the 
protector  Somerset,  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed.  In  1549  he 
was  a  witness  against  Dr  Bonner,  bisjiop  of  London;  in  1551 
against  Stephen  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester;  in  the  spring 
of  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  Scotland,  and 
again  in  March  1552.  In  1553  he  went  with  Sir  Nicholas  Wotton 
and  Sir  William  Pickering  on  an  embassy  to  France,  but  was 
recalled  by  Queen  Mary  on  her  accession.  In  spite  of  his  Pro- 
testant views,  Chaloner  was  still  employed  by  the  government, 
going  to  Scotland  in  1555-1556,  and  providing  carriages  for 
troops  in  the  war  with  France,  1557-1558.  In  1558  he  went  as 
Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  Cambrai, 
from  July  1559  to  February  1559/60  he  was  ambassador  to 
King  Philip  at  Brussels,  and  in  1561  he  went  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Spain.  His  letters  are  full  of  complaints  of  his  treatment 
there,  but  it  was  not  till  1564,  when  in  failing  health,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  return  home.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Clerkenwell 
on  the  14th  of  October  1565.  He  acquired  during  his  years  of 
service  three  estates,  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire,  Steeple  Claydon 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  St  Bees  in  Cumberland.  He  married 
(1)  Joan,widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh;  and(2)  Etheldreda,daughtcr 
of  Edward  Frodsham,  of  Elton,  Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  (1 561-161 5),  the  naturalist  Chaloner 
was  the  intimate  of  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  with 
Lord  Burghley  he  had  a  life-long  friendship.  Throughout  his 
busy  official  life  he  occupied  himself  with  literature,  his  Latin 
verses  and  his  pastoral  poems  being  much  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Chaloner's  "  Howe  the  Lorde  Mowbray  .  .  .  was 
.  .  .  banyshed  the  Realme,"  printed  in  the  1 559  edition  of  William 
Baldwin's  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (repr.  in  vol.  ii.  pt  1  of  Joseph 
Haslewood's  edition  of  181 5),  has  sometimes  been  attributed 
to  Thomas  Churchyard.  His  most  important  work,  De  Rep. 
Anglorum  instauranda  libri  decern,  written  while  he  was  in  Spain, 
was  first  published  by  William  Malim  (1579, 3  pts.),  with  compli- 
mentary Latin  verses  in  praise  of  the  author  by  Burghley  and 
others.  Chaloner's  epigrams  and  epitaphs  were  also  added  to 
the  volume,  as  well  as  In  laudem  Henrici  octavi  .  .  .  carmen 
Panegericum,  first  printed  in  1560.  Amongst  his  other  works 
are  The  praise  of  folie,  Moriae  encomium  ...  by  Erasmus  .  .  . 
Englished  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  Knight  (1549,  ed.  Janet  E. 
Ashbec,  1901);  A  book  of  the  Office  ofServantes  (1543),  translated 
from  Gilbert  Cognatus;  and  A  n  homilie  of  Saint  John  Chrysostome 
.  .  .  Englished  by  T.  C.  (1544)- 

See  "  The  Chaloners,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  St  Bees,**  by  William 
Jackson,  in  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  Assoc,  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Literature  and  Science,  pt  vi.  pp.  47-74, 1 880-1 881. 


CHALONS-SUR-MARHE,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Maine,  107  m.  E.  of  Paris  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  to  Nancy,  and  25  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Reims.  Pop.  (1006)  22424.  Chalons  is  situated  in  a  wide  level 
plain  principally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  its  suburb  of 
Marne,  which  contains  the  railway  stations  of  the  Eastern  and  Est- 
fitat  railways,  lying  on  the  left  bank.  The  town  proper  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Marne,  across  which  lies 
a  strip  of  ground  separating  it  from  the  river  itself.  Chalons 
is  traversed  by  branches  of  the  canal  and  by  small  streams,  and 
its  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular,  but  it  is 
surrounded  by  ample  avenues  and  promenades,  the  park  known 
as  the  Jard,  in  the  south-western  quarter,  being  especially 
attractive.  Huge  barracks  lie  to  the  north  and  east  There  are 
several  interesting  churches  in  the  town.  The  cathedral  of  St 
£tienne  dates  chiefly  from  the  13th  century,  but  its  west  facade 
is  in  the  classical  style  and  belongs  to  the  17th  century.  There 
are  stained-glass  windows  of  the  13th  century  in  the  north 
transept  Notre-Dame,  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  four  Romanesque  towers,  two  flanking  the  apse; 
the  other  two,  surmounted  by  tall  lead  spires,  flanking  the 
principal  facade.  The  churches  of  St  Alpin,  St  Jean  and  St 
Loup  date  from  various  periods  between  the  nth  and  the  17th 
centuries.  The  h6tel-de-vQle  (1771),  facing  which  stands  a 
monument  to  President  Carnot;  the  prefecture  (1750-1764),  once 
ihe  residence  of  the  intendants  of  Champagne;  the  college,  once 
a  Jesuit  establishment;  and  a  training  college  which  occupies 
the  Augustinian  abbey  of  Toussaints  (16th  and  17th  centuries), 
are  noteworthy  civil  buildings.  The  houses  of  Chalons  are 
generally  ill-built  of  timber  and  plaster,  or  rough-cast,  but  some 
old  mansions,  dating  from  the  15th  to  die  16th  centuries,  remain. 
The  church  of  Ste  Pudentienne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  a 
well-known  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  a  prefect,  and  headquarters  of  the  VI.  army  corps;  it  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  museum,  a  library, 
training  colleges,,  a  higher  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  communal 
college  and  an  important  technical  school.  The  principal  industry 
is  brewing,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  suburb  of  Marne.  Galleries 
of  immense  length,  hewn  in  a  limestone  hill  and  served  by  lines 
of  railway,  are  used  as  store-houses  for  beer.  The  preparation 
of  champagne,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  brushes, 
wire-goods  and  wall-paper  also  occupy  many  hands.  There  is 
trade  in  cereals, 

Chalons-sur-Marne  occupies  the  site  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
Catalauni,  and  some  portion  of  the  plains  which  lie  between  it 
and  Troyes  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Attila  in  the  conflict 
of  451.  In  the  xoth  and  following  centuries  it  attained  great 
prosperity  as  a  kind  of  independent  state  under  the  supremacy 
of  its  bishops,  who  were  ecclesiastical  peers  of  France.  In  12 14 
the  militia  of  Chalons  served  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines;  and  in 
the  15th  century  the  citizens  maintained  their  honour  by  twice 
(1430  and  1434)  repulsing  the  English  from  their  walls.  In  the 
1 6th  century  the  town  sided  with  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France, 
who  in  1589  transferred  thither  the  parlement  of  Paris,  which 
shortly  afterwards  burnt  the  bulls  of  Gregory  XIV.  and  Clement 
VTIL  In  1856  Napoleon  III.  established  a  large  camp,  known 
as  the  Camp  of  Chalons,  about  16  m.  north  of  the  town  by  the 
railway  to  Reims.  It  was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Grand  Mourmelon  and  Petit  Mourmelon,  and  occupied 
an  area  of  nearly  30,000  acres.  The  "  Army  of  Chalons,"  formed 
by  Marshal  MacMahon  in  the  camp  after  the  first  reverses  of  the 
French  in  1870,  marched  thence  to  the  Meuse,  was  surrounded 
by  the  Germans  at  Sedan,  and  forced  to  capitulate.  The  camp 
is  still  a  training-centre  for  troops. 

About  5  m.  E.  of  Chalons  is  L'Epine,  where  there  is  a  beautiful 
pilgrimage  church  (15th  and  16th  centuries,  with  modern  restora- 
tion) with  a  richly-sculptured  portal.  In  the  interior  there  is 
a  fine  choir-screen,  an  organ  of  the  z6th  century,  and  an  ancient 
and  much-venerated  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

CHALON-SUR-SAdNE,  a  town  of  east-central  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in   the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire, 
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$i  m.  N.  of  Lyons  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
26,538.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  fine  quays,  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne  at  its  junction 
with  the  Canal  du  Centre.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  the  1 5th 
century,  decorated  in  the  18th  century  with  obelisks,  connects 
it  with  the  suburb  of  St  Laurent  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The 
principal  building  is  the  church  of  St  Vincent,  once  the  cathedral. 
It  dates  mainly  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries,  but  the 
facade  is  modern  and  unpleasing.  The  old  bishop's  palace  is 
a  building  of  the  15th  century.  The  church  of  St  Pierre,  with 
two  lofty  steeples,  dates  from  the  late  17th  century.  Chalon  pre* 
serves  remains  of  its  ancient  ramparts  and  a  number  of  old  houses. 
The  administrative  buildings  arc  modern.  An  obelisk  was  erected 
in  1730  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  canal.  There  is  a 
statue  of  J.  N.  Niepce,  a  native  of  the  town.  Chalon  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  there  are  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  communal  colleges  for  boys  and  girls, 
a  school  of  drawing,  a  public  library  and  a  museum.  Chalon 
ranks  next  to  Le  Creusot  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Burgundy;  its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  du  Centre 
and  the  Saone,  and  as  a  railway  centre  for  Lyons,  Paris,  D61e, 
Lons-le-Saunier  and  Roanne,  brings  it  a  large  transit  trade.  The 
founding  and  working  of  copper  and  iron  is  its  main  industry; 
the  large  engineering  works  of  Petit-Creusot,  a  branch  of  those 
of  Le  Creusot,  construct  bridges,  tug-boats  and  torpedo-boats; 
distilleries, glass-works, chemical  works,  straw-hat  manufactories, 
oil-works,  tile-works  and  sugar  refineries  also  occupy  many 
hands.  Wine,  grain,  iron,  leather  and  timber  are  among  the 
many  products  for  which  the  town  is  an  entrepot.  About  2  m. 
east  of  Chalon  is  St  Marcel  (named  after  the  saint  who  in  the 
and  century  preached  Christianity  at  Chalon),  which  has  a  church 
of  the  12th  century,  once  belonging  to  a  famous  abbey. 

Chalon-sur-Sadnc  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Cabillonum, 
originally  an  important  town  of  the  Aedui.  It  was  chosen  in 
the  6th  century  by  Gontram,  king  of  Burgundy,  as  his  capital; 
and  it  continued  till  the  10th  to  pay  for  its  importance  by  being 
frequently  sacked.  The  bishopric,  founded  in  the  4th  century,  was 
suppressed  at  the  Revolution.  In  feudal  times  Chalon  was  the 
capital  of  a  countship.  In  1 33  7  it  was  given  in  exchange  for  other 
fiefs  in  the  Jura  by  Jean  le  Sage,  whose  descendants  neverthe- 
less retained  the  title.  Hugh  IV.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  other 
party  to  the  exchange,  gave  the  citizens  a  communal  charter 
in  1256.  In  its  modern  history  the  most  important  event  was 
the  resistance  offered  to  a  division  of  the  Austrian  army  in 
1814. 

CHALUKYA,  the  name  of  an  Indian  dynasty  which  ruled 
in  the  Deccan  from  a.d.  550  to  750,  and  again  from  973  to  1190. 
The  Chalukyas  themselves  claimed  to  be  Rajputs  from  the  north 
who  imposed  their  rule  on  the  Dravidian  inhabitants  of  the 
Deccan  tableland,  and  there  is  some  evidence  for  connecting 
them  with  the  Chapas,  a  branch  of  the  foreign  Gurjaras.  The 
dynasty  was  founded  by  a  chief  named  Pulakcsin  I.,  who 
mastered  the  town  of  Vatapi  (now  Badami,  in  the  Bijapur 
district)  about  550.  His  sons  extended  their  principality  east 
and  west;  but  the  founder  of  the  Chalukya  greatness  was  his 
grandson  Pulakcsin  II.,  who  succeeded  in  608  and  proceeded 
to  extend  his  rule  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  In  609  he 
established  as  his  viceroy  in  Vengi  his  brother  Kubja  Vishnu- 
vardhana,  who  in  615  declared  his  independence  and  established 
the  dynasty  of  Eastern  Chalukyas,  which  lasted  till  1070.  In 
620  Pulakcsin  defeated  Harsha  (q.v.),  the  powerful  overlord  of 
northern  India,  and  established  the  Nerbudda  as  the  boundary 
between  the  South  and  North.  He  also  defeated  in  turn  the 
Chola,  Pandya  and  Kerala  kings,  and  by  630  was  beyond 
dispute  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  the  Deccan.  In  642, 
however,  his  capital  was  taken  and  he  himself  killed  by  the 
Pallava  king  Narasirohavarman.  In  655  the  Chalukya  power  was 
restored  by  Pulakcsin 's  son  Vikramaditya  I.;  but  the  struggle 
with  the  Pallavas  continued  until,  in  740,  Vikramaditya  II. 
destroyed  the  Pallava  capital.  In  750  Vikramadilya's  son, 
Kirtivarman  Chalukya,  was  overthrown  by  the  Rasbtrakutas. 


In  973,  Tails  or  Tailapa  IT.  (d.  995),  a  sdon  of  the  royal 
Chalukya  race,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Rashtraknta 
king  Kakka  IL,  and  in  recovering  ail  the  ancient  territory  of 
the  Chalukyas  with  the  exception  of  Gujarat.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  known  as  the  Chalukyas  of  Kaiyani  About  a  jx. 
1 000  a  formidable  invasion  by  the  Chola  king  Rajarajathe 
Great  was  defeated,  and  in  1059  Somesvara  L,  or  AhamavaUa 
(d.  xo68),  the  founder  of  Kaiyani,  defeated  and  slew  the  Chola 
Rajadhiraja.  The  reign  of  Vikramaditya  VI.,  or  Vikramanka, 
which  lasted  from  1076  to  1126,  formed  another  period  of 
Chalukya  greatness.  Vikraxnanka's  exploits  against  the  Hoysala 
kings  and  others,  celebrated  by  the  poet  Bilhana,  were  held  to 
justify  him  in  establishing  a  new  era  dating  from  his  accession. 
With  his  death,  however,  the  Chalukya  power  began  to  decline. 
In  xi  56  the  commander-in-chief  Bijjala  (or  Vijjana)  Kalachurym 
revolted,  and  he  and  his  sons  held  the  kingdom  till  1x83.  In 
this  year  Somesvara  IV.  Chalukya  recovered  part  of  his  patri- 
mony, only  to  succumb,  about  1100,  to  the  Yadavas  of  Devagiri 
and  the  Hoysalas  of  Dorasamudra.  Henceforth  the  Chalukya 
rajas  ranked  only  as  petty  chiefs. 

See  J.  F.  Fleet,  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts;  Prof.  R.  G. 
Bhandarkcr,  "  Early  History  of  the  Deccan,"  in  the  Bombay 
Gatetteer  (1896),  vol.  i.  part  ii.;  Vincent  A.  Smith,  Early  HisL  of 
India  (Oxford,  1908),  pp.  382  ft*. 

CHALYBAUS,    HETNRICH    MORITZ    (i  796-1862),  German 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Pfaffroda  In  Saxony.    For  some  years 
he  taught  at  Dresden,  and  won  a  high  reputation  by  his  lectures 
on  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Germany.    In  1839  he  became 
professor  in  Kiel  University,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brief  interval,  when  ho  was  expelled  with  several  colleagues 
because  of  his  German  sympathies,  he  remained  till  his  death. 
His  first  published  work,  Historiscke  Enhoickclimg  der  spckula- 
fiven  Philosophic  von  Kant  bis  Hegel  (1837,  5th  ed.  i860),  which 
still  ranks  among  the  best  expositions  of  modern  German  thought, 
has  been  twice  translated  into  English,  by  A.  Tulk  (London, 
1854),  and  by  A.  Edersheim  (Edinburgh,  1854).    His  chief  works 
are  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Wissenscha/tslehre    (Kiel,  1846) 
and  System  der  spekulaliven  Ethik  (2  vols.,  1850).    He  opposed 
both  the  extreme  realism  of  Herbart  and  what  he  regarded  as 
the  one-sided  idealism  of  Hegel,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  mean 
between  them,  to  discover  the  ideal  or  formal  principle  which 
unfolds  itself  in  the  real  or  material  world  presented  to  it. 
His   Wissensekaftslehre,   accordingly,    divides   itself   into    (1) 
Principiekre,  or  theory  of  the  one  principle;  (2)  Vermittelungs- 
Uhre,  or  theory  of  the  means  by  which  this  principle  realizes 
itself;  and  (3)  Teleologic.  The  most  noticeable  point  is  the  position 
assigned  by  Chalybaus  to  the  "  World  Ether,"  which  is  defined 
as  the  infinite  in  time  and  space,  and  which,  he  thinks,  must 
be  posited  as  necessarily  coexisting  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  or 
God.    The  fundamental  principle  of  the  System  der  Etkik  is 
carried  out  with  great  strength  of  thought,  and  with  an  unusually 
complete  command  of  ethical  material. 

See  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Grundriss  der  Cesch.  d.  PhUos.  ii.  781-786; 
K.  Prantl,  in  AUgem.  deutsch.  Butg. 

CHALYBITE,  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  iron  carbonate 
(FeCOj)  and  forming  an  important  ore  of  iron.    It  was  early 
known  as  spathose  iron,  spathic  iron  or  steel  ore.    F.  S.  Bcudant 
in  1832  gave  the  name  siderose  (from  clbripos,  iron),  which   was 
modified  by  W.  Haidinger  in  1845  to  sidcrite.    Chalybite  (from 
xa\t^,  x^uft*.  LfU-  chalybs,  steel)  is  of  slightly  later  date, 
having  been  given  by  E.  F.  Glockcr  in  1847.    The  name  sidcrite 
is  in  common  use,  but  it  is  open  to  objection  since  it  had  earlier 
been  applied  to  several  other  species,  and  is  also  now  used  as  a 
group  name  for  meteoric  irons.    Chalybite  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombohedral  system  and  is  isomorphous  with  calcilc;  like  this 
it  possesses  perfect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  primitive 
rhombohedron,  the  angles  between  which  are  73°  o'.     Crystals 
are  usually  rhombohedral  in  habit,  and  the  primitive  rhombo- 
hedron r  J 1 00]  is  a  common  form,  the  faces  being  often  curved 
as  represented  in  the  figure,    Acute  rhombohedra  in  combination 
with  the  basal  pinacotd  are  also  frequent,  giving  crystals  of 
octahedral  aspect.    The  mineral  often  occurs  in   cleavable 
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Crystal  of  Chalybitc 


masses  with  a  coarse  or  fine  granular  texture;  also  in  botryoidal 
or  globular  (sphaerosideriie)  and  oolitic  forms.  When  compact 
and  mixed  with  much  clay  and  sand  it  constitutes  the  well- 
known  clay  ironstone.  Chalybite  is  usually  yellowish-grey  or 
brown  in  colour;  it  is  translucent  and  has  a  vitreous  lustre. 
Hardness  3$;  sp.  gr.  3-8.  The  double  refraction  (<o-««o-24i) 
is  stronger  than  that  of  calcite.    When  pure  it  contains  48-2% 

of  iron,  but  this  is  often  partly 
replaced  isomorphously  by  man- 
ganese, magnesium  or  calcium:  the 
varieties  known  as  oligon-spar  or 
oligonite,  sideroplesite  and  sidero- 
dote  contain  these  elements  respec- 
tively in  large  amount.  These 
varieties  form  a  passage  to  ankeritc 
(q.v.)  and  mesitite,  and  all  arc 
referred  to  loosely  as  brown-spar. 
Chalybite  is  a  common  ganguc  mineral  in  metalliferous  veins, 
and  well-crystalltzcd  specimens  are  found  with  ores  of  copper, 
lead,  tin,  &c,  in  Cornwall,  the  Harz,  Saxony  and  many  other 
places.  It  also  occurs  alone  as  large  masses  in  veins  and  beds 
in  rocks  of  various  kinds.  The  clay  ironstone  so  extensively 
worked  as  an  ore  of  iron  occurs  as  nodules  and  beds  in  the  Coal 
Measures  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the  oolitic  iron 
ore  of  the  Cleveland  dislrict  in  Yorkshire  forms  beds  in  the  Lias. 
The  mineral  is  occasionally  found  as  concretionary  masses 
(sphaerosideriie)  in  cavities  in  basic  igneous  rocks  such  as 
dolerite.  (L  J  S.) 

CHAMBA,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab,  amid 
the  Himalayas,  and  lying  on  the  southern  border  of  Kashmir. 
It  has  an  area  of  3216  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1001)  127,834.  The  sana- 
torium of  Dalhousie,  though  within  the  state,  is  attached  to  the 
district  of  Gurdaspur.  Chamba  is  entirely  mountainous;  in 
the  east  and  north,  and  in  the  centre,  are  snowy  ranges.  The 
valleys  in  the  west  and  south  are  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Chandra  and  Ravi.  The  country  is  much  in  favour  with  sports- 
men. The  principal  crops  are  rice,  maize  and  millet.  Mineral 
ores  of  various  kinds  are  known,  but  unworked.  Trade  is 
chiefly  in  forest  produce.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Chamba 
(pop.  6000),  situated  above  the  gorge  of  the  Ravi.  External 
communications  are  entirely  by  road.  The  state  was  founded 
in  the  6th  century,  and,  though  sometimes  nominally  subject 
to  Kashmir  and  afterwards  tributary  to  the  Mogul  empire, 
always  practically  maintained  its  independence.  Its  chronicles 
are  preserved  in  a  series  of  inscriptions,  mostly  engraved  on 
copper.  It  first  came  under  British  influence  in  1846,  when  it 
was  declared  independent  of  Kashmir.  The  line  of  the  rajas  of 
Chamba  was  founded  in  the  6th  century  a.d.  by  Marut,  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Rajputs.  In  1004  Bhuri  Singh,  K. C.S.I. , 
C.I.E.,  an  enlightened  and  capable  ruler,  succeeded. 

CHAMBA  L.  a  river  of  India,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Jumna.  Rising  amid  the  summits  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains  in  Malwa,  it  flows  north,  and  after  being  joined  by 
the  Chambla  and  Sipra,  passes  through  the  gorges  of  the  Mokan- 
darra  hills.  After  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Kali-Sind,  Parbati 
and  Banas,  its  principal  confluents,  the  Chambal  becomes  a 
great  river,  enters  the  British  district  of  Etawah,  and  joins 
the  Jumna  40  m.  below  Etawah  town,  its  total  length  being 
650  m. 

CHAMBER  LAIN,  JOSEPH  (1836-  ),  British  statesman, 
eldest  son  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  master  of  the  Cordwainers' 
Company,  was  born  at  CamberweQ  Grove,  London,  on  the  8th 
of  July  1836.  His  father  was  a  weil-to-dd  man  of  business,  a 
Unitarian  in  religion  and  a  Liberal  in  politics.  Young  Chamber- 
lain was  educated  at  Canonbury  from  1845  to  1850,  and  at 
University  College  school,  London,  from  1850  to  1852.  After 
two  years  in  his  father's  office  in  London,  he  was  sent  to  Birming- 
ham to  join  his  cousin  Joseph  Nettlefold  in  a  screw  business  in 
which  his  father  had  an  interest;  and  by  degrees,  largely  owing 
to  his  own  intelligent  management,  this  business  became  very 
successful.  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain  employed  new  methods 
of  attracting  customers,  and  judiciously  amalgamated  rival 


firms  with  their  own  so  as  to  reduce  competition,  with  the  result 
that  in  1874,  after  twenty-two  years  of  commercial  life,  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  able  to  retire  with  an  ample  fortune.  Mean- 
while he  had  in  186 1  married  his  first  wife,  Miss  Harriet  Kenrick 
(she  died  in  1863),  and  had  gradually  come  to  take  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  municipal  and  political  life  of  Birmingham. 
He  was  a  constant  speaker  at  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston 
Debating  Society;  and  when  in  1868  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Association  was  reorganized,  he  became  one  of  its  leading 
members.  In  1869  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  new  National  Education  League,  the  outcome 
of  Mr  George  Dixon's  movement  for  promoting  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  by  paying  their  school  fees, 
and  agitating  for  more  accommodation  and  a  better  national 
system.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  and  married  his  second  wife — a  cousin  of  his  first — 
Miss  Florence  Kenrick  (d.  1875). 

In  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  school  board  for 
Birmingham;  and  for  the  next  six  years,  and  especially  after 
1873,  when  he  became  leader  of  a  majority  and  chairman,  he 
actively  championed  the  Nonconformist  opposition  to  denomina- 
tionalism.  He  was  then  regarded  as  a  Republican — the  term 
signifying  rather  that  he  held  advanced  Radical  opinions,  which 
were  construed  by  average  men  in  the  light  of  the  current 
political  developments  in  France,  than  that  he  really  favoured 
Republican  institutions.  His  programme  was  "  free  Church, 
free  land,  free  schools,  free  labour."  At  the  general  election  of 
1874  he  stood  as  a  parliamentary  candidate  for  Sheffield,  but 
without  success.  Between  1869  and  1873  he  was  a  prominent 
advocate  in  the  Birmingham  town  council  of  the  gospel  of 
municipal  reform  preached  by  Mr  Dawson,  Dr  Dale  and  Mr 
Bunce  (of  the  Birmingham  Post);  and  in  1873  his  party  obtained 
a  majority,  and  he  was  elected  mayor,  an  office  he  retained  until 
June  1876.  As  mayor  he  had  to  receive  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  on  their  visit  in  June  1874,  an  occasion  which  excited 
some  curiosity  because  of  his  reputation  as  a  Republican;  but 
those  who  looked  for  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste  were  disappointed, 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  Radical  mayor  satisfied  the  require- 
ments alike  of  The  Times  and  of  Punch. 

The  period  of  his  mayoralty  was  one  of  historic  importance 
in  the  growth  of  modern  Birmingham.  New  municipal  buildings 
were  erected,  Highgate  Park  was  opened  as  a  place  of  recreation, 
the  free  library  and  art  gallery  were  developed.  But  the  great 
work  carried  through  by  Mr  Chamberlain  for  Birmingham  "was 
the  municipalization  of  the  supply  of  gas  and  water,  and  the 
improvement  scheme  by  which  slums  were  cleared  away  and 
forty  acres  laid  out  in  new  streets  and  open  spaces.  The  pros- 
perity of  modern  Birmingham  dates  from  1875  and  1876,  when 
these  admirably  administered  reforms  were  initiated,  and  by 
his  share  in  them  Mr  Chamberlain  became  not  only  one  of  its 
mo6t  popular  citizens  but  also  a  man  of  mark  outside.  An  orator 
of  a  business-like,  straightforward  type,  cool  and  hard-hitting, 
his  spare  figure,  incisive  features  and  single  eye-glass  soon  made 
him  a  favourite  subject  for  the  caricaturist;  and  in  later  life 
his  aggressive  personality,  and  the  peculiarly  irritating  effect  it 
had  on  his  opponents,  made  his  actions  and  speeches  the  object 
of  more  controversy  than  was  the  lot  of  any  other  politician  of 
his  time.  His  hobby  for  orchid-growing  at  his  house  "  Highbury  " 
near  Birmingham  also  became  famous.  In  private  life  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  and  his  "  genius  for  friendship  "  (as  John  Morley 
said)  made  a  curious  contrast  to  his  capacity  for  arousing  the 
bitterest  political  hostility.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the 
interest  taken  by  him  in  Birmingham  remained  undiminished 
during  his  life,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  starting  the 
Birmingham  University  (1000),  of  which  he  became  chancellor. 
His  connexion  with  Birmingham  University  was  indeed  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  his  character  as  a  man  of  business;  but  in 
spite  of  his  representing  a  departure  among  men  of  the  front 
rank  in  politics  from  the  "  Eton  and  Oxford  "  type,  his  general 
culture  sometimes  surprised  those  who  did  not  know  him. 
In  later  life  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  him  their  doctors' 
degrees;  and  in  1897  he  was  made  lord  rector  of  Glasgow 
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University  (delivering  an  address  on  "  Patriotism  "  at  his 
installation). 

In  1876  Mr  Dixon  resigned  his  seat  In  parliament,  and  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  returned  for  Birmingham  in  his  place  unopposed, 
as  John  Blight's  colleague.  He  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the;4th  of  August  1876,  on  Lord  Sandon's 
Education  Bill.  At  this  period,  too,  he  paid  much  attention 
to  the  question  of  licensing  reform,  and  in  1876  he  examined  the 
Gothenburg  system  in  Sweden,  and  advocated  a  solution  of  the 
problem  in  England  on  similar  lines.  During  1877  the  new 
federation  of  Liberal  Associations  which  became  known  as  the 
44  Caucus  "  was  started  under  Mr  Chamberlain's  influence  in 
Birmingham — its  secretary,  Mr  Schnadhorst,  quickly  making 
himself  felt  as  a  wire-puller  of  exceptional  ability;  and  the  new 
organization  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  putting  life  into  the 
Liberal  party,  which  since  Mr  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1874 
had  been  much  in  need  of  a  stimulus.  When  the  general  election 
came  in  1880,  Mr  Schnadhorst's  powers  were  demonstrated  in 
the  successes  won  under  his  auspices.  The  Liberal  party  numbered 
349,  against  243  Conservatives  and  60  Irish  Nationalists;  and 
the  Radical  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  led  by  Mr  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  was  recognized  by  Mr  Gladstone  by  his* 
inclusion  of  the  former  in  his  cabinet  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  under  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  In  his  new  capacity  Mr  Chamberlain  was  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  such  important  measures  as  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  1883,  and  the  Patents  Act.  Another  bill  which  he 
had  much  at  heart,  on  merchant  shipping,  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  a  royal  commission  substituted,  but  the  subsequent  legis- 
lation in  1 888-1894  owed  much  to  his  efforts.  The  Franchise 
Act  of  1884  was  also  one  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part  as  a 
champion  of  the  opinions  of  the  labouring  class.  At  this  time 
he  took  the  current  advanced  Radical  views  of  both  Irish  and 
foreign  policy,  hating  "coercion,"  disliking  the  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  prominently  defending  the  Transvaal  settlement  after 
Majuba.  Both  before  and  after  the  defeat  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
government  on  the  Budget  in  June  1885,  he  associated  himself 
with  what  was  known  as  the  "  Unauthorized  Programme,"  i.e. 
free  education,  small  holdings,  graduated  taxation  and  local 
government.  In  June  1885  he  made  a  speech  at  Birmingham, 
treating  the  reforms  just  mentioned  as  the  "  ransom  "  that 
property  must  pay  to  society  for  the  security  it  enjoys — for 
which  Lord  Iddcsleigh  called  him  "  Jack  Cade ";  and  he 
continually  urged  the  Liberal  party  to  take  up  these  Radical 
measures.  At  the  general  election  of  November  1885  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  returned  for  West  Birmingham.  The  Liberal 
strength  generally  was,  however,  reduced  to  335  members, 
though  the  Radical  section  held  their  own;  and  the  Irish  vote 
became  necessary  to  Mr  Gladstone  if  he  was  to  command  a 
majority.  In  December  it  was  stated  that  Mr  Gladstone  in- 
tended to  propose  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  in  January  Lord 
Salisbury's  ministry  was  defeated  on  the  Address,  on  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr  Chamberlain's  Birmingham  henchman, 
Mr  Jesse  Collings  (b.  1831),  embodying  the  "  three  acres  and  a 
cow  "  of  the  Radical  programme.  Unlike  Lord  Harrington  (after- 
wards duke  of  Devonshire)  and  other  Liberals,  who  declined  to 
join  Mr  Gladstone  in  view  of  the  altered  attitude  he  was  adopting 
towards  Ireland,  Mr  Chamberlain  entered  the  cabinet  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  (with  Mr  Jesse  Collings 
as  parliamentary  secretary),  but  on  the  15th  of  March  1886  he 
resigned,  explaining  in  the  House  of  Commons  (8th  April)  that, 
while  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of  the  largest  possible  ex- 
tension of  local  government  to  Ireland  consistently  with  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  and  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  and 
had  therefore  joined  Mr  Gladstone  when  he  believed  that  this 
was  what  was  intended,  he  was  unable  to  consider  that  the 
scheme  communicated  by  Mr  Gladstone  to  his  colleagues  main- 
tained those  limitations.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  irreconcil- 
able, and  he  invited  Mr  Gladstone  even  then  to  modify  his  bill 
so  as  to  remove  the  objections  made  to  it.  This  indecisive 
attitude  did  not  last  long,  and  the  split  in  the  party  rapidly 
widened.    At  .Birmingham  Mr  Chamberlain  was  supported  by 


the  "  Two  Thousand,"  but  deserted  by  the  "  Caucus  "  and  Mr 
Schnadhorst.    In  May  the  Radicals  who  followed  Mr  Bright 
and  Mr  Chamberlain,  and  the  Whigs  who  look  their  cue  from 
Lord  Harrington,  decided  to  vote  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  taken  and 
then  pressing  for  modifications  in  committee,  and  on  7th  June 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  343  to  313,  94  Liberal  Unionists— as 
they  were  generally  called — voting  against  the  government. 
Mr  Chamberlain  was  the  object  of  the  bitterest  attacks  from  the 
Gladstonians  for  his  share  in  this  result;  he  was  stigmatized  as 
"  Judas,"  and  open  war  was  proclaimed  by  the  Home  Rulers 
against  the  "  dissentient  Liberals  " — the  description  used  by  Mr 
Gladstone.    The  general  election,  however,  returned  to  parlia- 
ment 316  Conservatives,  78  Liberal  Unionists,  and  only  276 
Gladstonians  and  Nationalists,  Birmingham  returning  seven 
Unionist  members.     When  the  House  met  in  August,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Liberal  Unionists,  under  Lord  Harrington's 
leadership,  that  their  policy  henceforth  was  essentially  to  combine 
with  the  Tories  to  keep  Mr  Gladstone  out   TheoldLiberal  feeling 
still  prevailing  among  them  was  too  strong,  however,  for  their 
leaders  to  take  office  in  a  coalition  ministry.    It  was  enough  for 
them  to  be  able  to  tie  down  the"  Conservative  government  to  such 
measures  as  were  not  offensive  to  Liberal  Unionist  principles. 
It  still  seemed  possible,  moreover,  that  the  Gladstonians  might 
be  brought  to  modify  their  Home  Rule  proposals,  and  in  January 
1887  a  Round  Table  conference  (suggested  by  Mr  Chamberlain) 
was  held  between  Mr  Chamberlain,  Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  Mr  Morley  and  Lord  HerscheH.    But  no  rapprock* 
maU  was  effected,  and  reconciliation  became  daily  more  and 
more  difficult.    The  influence  of  Liberal  Unionist  views  upon 
the  domestic  legislation  of  the  government  was  steadily  bring- 
ing about  a  more  complete  union  in  the  Unionist  party,  and 
destroying  the  old  lines  of  political  cleavage.    Before  1892  Mr 
Chamberlain  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Lord  Salisbury's 
ministry  pass  such  important  acts,  from  a  progressive  point  of 
view,  as  those  dealing  with  Coal  Mines  Regulation,  Allotments, 
County  Councils,  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  Free  Educa- 
tion and  Agricultural  Holdings,  besides  Irish  legislation  Eke*  the 
Ashbourne  Act,  the  Land  Act  of  1 891,  and  the  Light  Railways 
and  Congested  Districts  Acts.  In  October  1887  Mr  Chamberlain, 
Sir  L.  Sackville  West  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  were  selected  by 
the  government  as  British  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss  with  the 
United  States  the  Canadian  fisheries  dispute,  and  a  treaty  was 
arranged  by  them  at  Washington  on  the  15th  of  February  1888. 
The  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it;  but  a  protocol  provided  for  * 
modus  livendi  pending  ratification,  giving  American  fishing  vessels 
similar  advantages  to  those  contemplated  in  the  treaty;  and  on 
the  whole  Mr  Chamberlain's  mission  to  America  was  accepted 
as  a  successful  one  in  maintaining  satisfactory  relations  with  the 
United  States.   He  returned  to  England  in  March  1888,  and  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  borough  of  Birmingham.   The 
visit  also  resulted,  in  November  1888,  in  his  marriage  with  his 
third  wife,  Miss  Endicott,  daughter  of  the  United  States  secretary 
of  war  in  President  Cleveland's  first  administration. 

At  the  general  election  of  1892  Mr  Chamberlain  was  again 
returned,  with  an  increased  majority,  for  West  Birmingham; 
but  the  Unionist  party  as  a  whole  came  back  with  only  3x5 
members  against  355  Home  Rulers.  In  August  Lord  Salisbury's 
ministry  was  defeated;  and  on  the  13th  of  February  1893  M* 
Gladstone  introduced  his  second  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  was 
eventually  read  a  third  time  on  the  ist  of  September.  During 
the  eighty-two  days'  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  opposition,  and  his 
criticisms  had  a  vital  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  the  country 
when  the  House  of  Lords  summarily  threw  out  the  bilL  His 
chief  contribution  to  the  discussions  during  the  later  stages  of 
the  Gladstone  and  Rosebery  ministries  was  in  connexion  with 
Mr  Asquith's  abortive  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  when  he  fore- 
shadowed the  method  of  dealing  with  this  question  afterwards 
carried  out  in  the  Compensation  Act  of  1897.  Outside  parhament 
he  was 'busy  formulating  proposals  for  old  age  pensions,  which 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  Unionist  programme  of  1895.    Ip 
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that  year,  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  Rosebery,  the  union  of  the 
Unionists  was  sealed  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
leaders  in  Lord  Salisbury's  ministry;  and  Mr  Chamberlain 
became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  There  had  been  much 
speculation  as  to  what  his  post  would  be,  and  his  nomination 
to  the  colonial  office,  then  considered  one  .of  secondary  rank, 
excited  some  surprise;  but  Mr  Chamberlain  himself  realized 
how  important  that  department  had  become.  He  carried  with 
him  into  the  ministry  his  dose  Birmingham  municipal  associates, 
Mr  Jesse  Colhngs  (as  under  secretary  of  the  home  office),  and  Mr 
J.  Powell- Williams  (1840-1004)  as  financial  secretary  to  the  war 
office.  Mr  Chamberlain's  influence  in  the  Unionist  cabinet  was 
soon  visible  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  other 
measures.  This  act,  though  in  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  charge 
•s  home  secretary,  was  universally  and  rightly  associated  with 
Mr  Chamberlain;  and  its  passage,  in  the  face  of  much  interested 
opposition  from  highly-placed,  old-fashioned  conservatives  and 
capitalists  on  both  sides,  was  principally  due  to  his  determined 
advocacy.  Another  "  social "  measure  of  less  importance,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Chamberlain  programme,  was  the  Small 
Houses  Acquisition  Act  of  1890;  but  the  problem  of  old  age 
pensions  was  less  easily  solved.  This  subject  had  been  handed 
over  in  1893  to  a  royal  commission,  and  further  discussed  by  a 
select  committee  in  1890  and  a  departmental  committee  in  1000, 
but  both  of  these  threw  cold  water  on  the  schemes  laid  before 
them — a  result  which,  galling  enough  to  one  who  had  made  so 
much  play  with  the  question  in  the  country,  offered  welcome 
material  to  his  opponents  for  electioneering  recrimination,  as 
year  by  year  went  by  between  1895  and  1000  and  nothing  re- 
sulted from  all  the  confident  talk  on  the  subject  in  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  had  indulged  when  out  of  office.  Eventually  it 
was  the  Liberal  and  not  the  Unionist  party  that  carried  an  Old 
Age  Pensions  scheme  through  parliament,  during  the  1908 
session,  when  Mr  Chamberlain  was  kors  de  combat. 

From  January  1806  (the  date  of  the  Jameson  Raid)  onwards 
South  Africa  demanded  the  chief  attention  of  the  colonial 
secretary  (see  South  Africa,  and  for  details  Transvaal).  In 
his  negotiations  with  President  Kruger  one  masterful  tempera- 
ment was  pitted  against  another.  Mr  Chamberlain  had  a  very 
difficult  part  to  play,  in  a  situation  dominated  by  suspicion  on 
both  sides,  and  while  he  firmly  insisted  on  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  he  was  the 
continual  object  of  Radical  criticism  at  home.  Never  has  a 
statesman's  personality  been  more  bitterly  associated  by  his 
political  opponents  with  the  developments  they  deplored. 
Attempts  were  even  made  to  ascribe  financial  motives  to  Mr 
Chamberlain's  actions,  and  the  political  atmosphere  was  thick 
with  suspicion  and  scandal.  The  report  of  the  Commons  com- 
mittee (July  1897)  definitely  acquitted  both  Mr  Chamberlain 
and  the  colonial  office  of  any  privity  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  but 
Mr  Chamberlain's  detractors  continued  to  assert  the  contrary. 
Opposition  hostility  reached  such  a  pitch  that  in  1809  there  was 
hardly  an  act  of  the  cabinet  during  the  negotiations  with  Presi- 
dent Kruger  which  was  not  attributed  to  the  personal  malignity 
and  unscrupulousness  of  the  colonial  secretary.  The  elections  of 
1900  (when  he  was  again  returned,  unopposed,  for  West  Birming- 
ham) turned  upon  the  individuality  of  a  single  minister  more 
than  any  since  the  days  of  Mr  Gladstone's  ascendancy,  and  Mr 
Chamberlain,  never  conspicuous  for  inclination  to  turn  his  other 
cheek  to  the  smiter,was  not  slow  to  return  the  blows  with  interest. 

Apart  from  South  Africa,  his  most  important  work  at  this  time 
was  the  successful  passing  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Act 
(1000),  in  which  both  tact  and  firmness  were  needed  to  settle 
certain  differences  between  the  imperial  government  and  the 
colonial  delegates. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  tenure  of  the  office  of  colonial  secretary 
between  1895  and  1000  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  British  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  His  accession  to  office  was  marked  by 
speeches  breathing  a  new  spirit  of  imperial  consolidation,  em- 
bodied either  in  suggestions  for  commercial  union  or  in  more 
immediately  practicable  proposals  for  improving  the  "  imperial 


estate  ";  and  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897  the  visits  of  the 
colonial  premiers  to  London  emphasized  and  confirmed  the  new 
policy,  the  fruits  of  which  were  afterwards  seen  in  the  cordial 
support  given  by  the  colonies  in  the  Boer  War.  Even  in  what 
Mr  Chamberlain  called  his  "Radical  days"  he  had  never 
supported  the  "  Manchester  "  view  of  the  value  of  a  colonial 
empire;  and  during  the  Gladstone  ministry  of  1889-1885  Mr 
Bright  had  remarked  that  the  junior  member  for  Birmingham 
was  the  only  Jingo  in  the  cabinet— meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
he  objected  to  the  policy  of  laissa-faire  and  the  timidity  of  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  "  Little  Englandism."  While  he  was 
still  under  Mr  Gladstone's  influence  these  opinions  were  kept  in 
subordination;  but  Mr  Chamberlain  was  always  an  imperial 
federatfonist,  and  from  1887  onwards  he  constantly  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  views  on  the  desirability  of  drawing  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire  closer  together  for  purposes  of  defence  and 
commerce.  In  1895  the  time  for  the  realisation  of  these  views 
had  come;  and  Mr  Chamberlain's  speeches,  previously  remark- 
able chiefly  for  debating  power  and  directness  of  argument, 
were  nowdominated  by  a  newnote  of  constructive  statesmanship, 
basing  itself  on  the  economic  necessities  of  a  world-wide  empire. 
Not  the  least  of  the  anxieties  of  the  colonial  office  during  this  t 
period  was  the  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  cane-* 
sugar  industry  was  being  steadily  undermined  by  the  European 
bounties  given  to  exports  of  continental  beet;  and  though  the 
government  restricted  themselves  to  attempts  at  removing  the 
bounties  by  negotiation  and  to  measures  for  palliating  the  worst 
effects  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr  Chamberlain  made  no  secret  of  his 
repudiation  of  the  Cobden  Club  view  that  retaliation  would  be 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  he  did  his  utmost 
to  educate  public  opinion  at  home  into  understanding  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  mother  country  are  not  merely  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  selfish  interests  of  a  nation  of  consumers. 
As  regards  foreign  affairs,  Mr  Chamberlain  more  than  once  (and 
particularly  at  Leicester  on  30th  November  1899)  indicated  his 
leanings  towards  a  closer  understanding  between  the  British 
empire,  the  United  States  and  Germany, — a  suggestion  which 
did  not  save  him  from  an  extravagant  outburst  of  German 
hostility  during  the  Boer  War.  The  unusually  outspoken  and 
pointed  expression,  however,  of  his  disinclination  to  submit  to 
Muscovite  duplicity  or  to  "  pin-pricks  "  or  "  unmannerliness  " 
from  France  was  criticized  on  the  score  of  discretion  by  a  wider 
circle  than  that  of  his  political  adversaries. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Boer  War  from  1899  to  1002,  Mr 
Chamberlain,  as  the  statesman  who  had  represented  the  cabinet 
in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  it,  remained  the  object  of  constant 
attacks  from  his  Radical  opponents— the  "  little  Englanders  " 
and  "  Pro-Boers,"  as  he  called  them — and  be  was  supported  by 
the  Imperialist  and  Unionist  party  with  at  least  equal  ardour. 
But  as  colonial  secretary,  except  in  so  far  as  his  consistent 
support  of  Lord  Milner  and  his  enthusiastic  encouragement  of 
colonial  assistance  were  concerned,  he  naturally  played  only  a 
subordinate  part  during  the  carrying  out  of  the  military  opera- 
tions. Among  domestic  statesmen  he  was  felt,  however,  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  party  in  power.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  one 
side,  just  a6  be  was  the  bugbear  of  the  other.  On  the  13th  of 
February  1002  he  was  presented  with  an  address  in  a  gold  casket 
by  the  city  corporation,  and  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
Mansion  House,  an  honour  not  unconnected  with  the  strong 
feeling  recently  aroused  by  his  firm  reply  (at  Birmingham, 
January  11)  to  some  remarks  made  by  Count  von  BOlow,  the 
German  chancellor,  in  the  Reichstag  (January  8),  reflecting  the 
offensive  allegations  current  in  Germany  against  the  conduct 
of  the  army  in  South  Africa.  Mr  Chamberlain's  speech,  in  answer 
to  what  had  been  intended  as  a  contemptuous  rebuke,  was  uni- 
versally applauded.  His  own  imperialism  was  intensified  by  the 
way  in  which  England's  difficulties  resulted  in  calling  forth 
colonial  assistance  and  so  cementing  the  bonds  of  empire.  The 
domestic  crisis,  and  the  sharp  cleavage  between  parties  at  home, 
had  driven  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  policy  further  and  further 
away  from  the  purely  municipal  and  national  ideals  which  he 
had  followed  so  keenly  before  he  became  colonial  minister.   The 
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problems  of  empire  engrossed  him,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
imperial  projects  arose  in  the  Unionist  party  under  his  inspira- 
tion. No  English  statesman  probably  has  ever  been,  at  different 
times  in  his  career,  so  able  an  advocate  of  absolutely  contra- 
dictory policies,  and  his  opponents  were  not  slow  to  taunt  him 
with  quotations  from' his  earlier  speeches.  As  the  war  drew  to 
its  end,  new  plans  for  imperial  consolidation  were  maturing  in 
his  brain.  Subsidiary  points  of  utility,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  London  and  Liverpool  schools  of  tropical  medicine  from  1899 
onwards,  were  taken  up  by  him  with  characteristic  vigour. 
But  the  next  step  was  to  prove  a  critical  one  indeed  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  party  which  had  so  far  been  unanimous  in  his 
favour. 

The  settlement  after  the  war  was  full  of  difficulties,  financial 
and  others,  in  South  Africa.  When  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  succeeded 
Lord  Salisbury  as  prime  minister  in  July  1002,  Mr  Chamberlain 
agreed  to  serve  loyally  under  him,  and  the  friendship  between 
the  two  leaders  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
political  situation.  In  November  1902  it  was  arranged  that  Mr 
Chamberlain  should  go  out  to  South  Africa,  and  it  was  hoped, 
not  without  reason,  that  his  personality  would  effect  more  good 
than  any  ordinary  official  negotiations.  At  the  time  the  best 
*  results  appeared  to  be  secured.  He  went  from  place  to  place  in 
South  Africa  (December  26- February  25);  arranged  with  the 
leading  Transvaal  financiers  that  in  return  for  support  from  the 
British  government  in  raising  a  Transvaal  4oan  they  would 
guarantee  a  large  proportion  of  a  Transvaal  debt  of  £30,000,000, 
which  should  repay  the  British  treasury  so  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  war;  and  when  he  returned  in  March  1903,  satisfaction  was 
general  in  the  country  over  the  success  of  his  mission.  But 
meantime  two  things  had  happened.  He  had  looked  at  the 
empire  from  the  colonial  point  of  view,  in  a  way  only  possible 
in  a  colonial  atmosphere;  and  at  home  some  of  his  colleagues 
had  gone  a  long  way,  behind  the  scenes,  to  destroy  one  of  the 
very  factors  on  which  the  question  of  a  practical  scheme  for 
imperial  commercial  federation  seemed  to  hinge.  In  the  budget 
of  1902  a  duty  of  a  shilling  a  quarter  on  imported  corn  had  been 
reintroduced.  This  small  tax  was  regarded  as  only  a  registration 
duty.  Even  by  free-trade  ministers  like  Gladstone  it  had  been 
left  up  to  1869  untouched,  and  its  removal  by  Robert  Lowe 
(Lord  Sherbrooke)  had  since  then  been  widely  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  economic  pedantry.  Its  reimposition,  officially  sup- 
ported for  the  sake  of  necessary  revenue  in  war-time,  and 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Unionist  party,  had  justified  itself, 
as  they  contended,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition 
(who  raised  the  cry  of  the  "  dear  loaf  "),  by  proving  during  the 
year  to  have  had  no  general  or  direct  effect  on  the  price  of  bread. 
And  the  more  advanced  Imperialists,  as  well  as  the  more  old- 
fashioned  protectionists  (like  Mr  Chaplin)  who  formed  an  integral 
body  of  the  Conservative  party,  had  looked  forward  to  this 
tax  being  converted  into  a  differential  one  between  foreign  and 
colonial  corn,  so  as  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  colonial  preference 
and  commercial  consolidation  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  In  South  Africa—as  in  any  other  British 
colony,  since  all  of  them  were  accustomed  to  tariffs  of  a  protec- 
tionist nature,  and  the  idea  of  a  preference  (already  started  by 
Canada)  was  fairly  popular— Mr  Chamberlain  had  found  this 
view  well  established.  The  agitation  in  England  against  the 
tax  had  now  blown  over.  The  Unionist  rank  and  file  were 
committed  to  its  support, — many  even  advocating  its  increase 
to  two  shillings  at  least  But  Mr  Ritchie,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  having  a  surplus  in  prospect  and  taxation  to  take  off, 
carried  the  cabinet  in  favour  of  again  remitting  this  tax  on  corn. 
Mr  Chamberlain  himself  had  proposed  only  to  take  it  off  as 
regards  colonial,  and  not  foreign  corn-, — thus  inaugurating  a 
preferential  system.  But  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  supported 
Mr  Ritchie.  The  remission  of  this  tax,  after  all  the  conviction 
with  which  its  restoration  had  been  supported  a  year  before, 
was  very  difficult  for  the  party  itself  to  stomach,  and  on  any 
ground  it  was  a  distasteful  act,  loyally  as  the  party  followed 
their  leaders.  But  to  those  who  had  looked  to  it  as  providing 
a  lever  for  a  gradual  change  in  the  established  fiscal  system, 


the  voiu-fou  was  a  bitter  blow,  and  at  once  there  began,  though 
not  at  first  openly,  a  split  between  the  more  rigid  free-traders — 
advocates  of  cheap  food  and  free  imports — and  those  who 
desired  to  use  the  opportunities  of  a  tariff,  of  however  moderate 
a  kind,  for  attaining  national  and  imperial  and  not  merely 
revenue  advantages.  This  idea,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
floating  in  Mr  Chamberlain's  mind  (see  especially  bis  speech 
at  Birmingham  of  May  16, 1902),  now  took  full  possession  of  it. 
For  the  moment  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  but  the  seed  of 
dissension  was  sown.  The  first  public  intimation  of  his  views 
was  given  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Birmingham  (May  1 5, 
1903)1  when  he  outlined  a  plan  for  raising  more  money  by  a 
rearranged  tariff,  partly  to  obtain  a  preferential  system  for  the 
empire  and  partly  to  produce  funds  for  social  reform  at  home. 
On  May  28th  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  spoke  on  the  same 
subject,  and  declared  "  if  you  are  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
colonies,  you  must  put  a  tax  on  food.1'  Considered  in  the  light 
of  after  events,  this  putting  the  necessity  of  food-taxes  in  the 
forefront  was  decidedly  injudicious;  but  imperialist  conviction 
and  enthusiasm  were  more  conspicuous  than  electioneering  tact 
in  the  launching  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  new  scheme. 

The  movement  grew  quickly,  its  supporters  including  a 
number  of  the  cleverest  younger  politicians  and  journalists  in 
the  Unionist  party.    The  idea  of  tariff  reform — to  broaden  the 
basis  of  taxation,  to  introduce  a  preference,  and  to  stimulate 
home  industries  and  increase  employment — took  firm  root; 
and  the  political  economists  of  the  party — Prof.  W.  Cunningham, 
Prof.  W.  Ashley  and  Prof.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  in  particular — 
brought  effective  criticism  to  bear  on  the  one-sided  "  free  trade  " 
in  vogue.   The  first  demand  was  for  inquiry.   The  country  was 
still  bearing  an  income-tax  of  elevenpence  in  the  pound;  it 
appeared  that  the  old  sources  of  revenue  were  inadequate;  and 
meanwhile  the  statistics  of  trade,  it  was  argued,  showed  that 
the  English  free-import  system  hampered  English  trade  while 
providing  the  foreigner  with  a  free  market.    Mr  Chamberlain 
and  his  supporters  argued  that  since  1870  certain  other  countries 
(Germany  and  the  United  States),  with  protective  tariffs,  had 
increased  their  trade  in  much  larger  proportion,  while  English 
trade  had  only  been  maintained  by  the  increased  business  done 
with  British  colonies.    A  scientific  inquiry  into  the  facts  was 
needed.    By  the  Opposition,  who  now  found  themselves  the 
defenders  of  conservatism  in  the  established  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country,  this  whole  argument  was  scouted;  but  for  a  time  the 
demand  merely  for  inquiry,  and  the  production  of  figures,  gave 
no  sufficient  occasion  for  dissension  among  Unionists,  even  when, 
like  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  they  were  convinced  free-importers 
on  purely  economic  grounds;  and  Mr  Balfour  (q.v.),  as  premier, 
managed  to  hold  his  colleagues  and  party  together  by  taking  the 
line  that  particular  opinions  on  economic  subjects  should  not 
be  made  a  test  of  party  loyalty.    The  Board  of  Trade  was  set 
to  work  to  produce  fiscal  Blue-books,  and  hum-drum  politicians 
who  had  never  shown  any  genius  for  figures  suddenly  blossomed 
out  into  arithmeticians  of  the  deepest  dye.    The  Tariff  Reform 
League  was  founded  in  order  to  further  Mr  Chamberlain's 
policy,  holding  its  inaugural  meeting  on  July  21st;  and  it 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  issuing  leaflets  and  in  work  at 
by-elections.    Discussion  proceeded  hotly  on  the  merits  of  a 
preferential  tariff,  and  on  August  15th  a  manifesto  appeared 
against  it  signed  by  fourteen  professors  or  lecturers  on  political 
economy,  including  Mr  Leonard  Courtney,  Professor  Edgeworth, 
Professor    Marshall,    Professor    Bastable,    Professor    Smart, 
Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Professor  Conner,  Mr  Bowley,  Mr  £. 
Cannan  and  Mr  L.  R.  Phelps, — men  of  admitted  competence, 
yet,  after  all,  of  no  higher  authority  than  the  economists  support- 
ing Mr  Chamberlain,  such  as  Dr  Cunningham  and  Professor 
Ashley. 

Meanwhile,  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury  (August  aa)  removed 
a  weighty  figure  from  the  councils  of  the  Unionist  party.  The 
cabinet  met  several  times  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
the  question  of  their  attitude  towards  the  fiscal  problem  became 
acute.  The  public  had  its  first  intimation  of  impending  events 
in  the  appearance  on  September  16th  of  Mr  Balfour's 
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Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade,  which  had  been  previously  cir- 
culated as  a  cabinet  memorandum.  The  next  day  appeared 
the  Board  of  Trade  Fiscal  Blue-book.  And  on  the  18th  the 
resignations  were  announced,  not  only  of  the  more  rigid  free- 
traders in  the  cabinet,  Mr  Ritchie  and  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
but  also  of  Mr  Chamberlain.  Letters  in  cordial  terms  were 
published,  which  had  passed  between  Mr  Chamberlain(September 
9)  and  Mr  Balfour  (September  16).  Mr  Chamberlain  pointed 
out  that  he  was  committed  to  a  preferential  scheme  involving 
new  duties  on  food,  and  could  not  remain  in  the  government 
without  prejudice  while  it  was  excluded  from  the  party  pro- 
gramme; remaining  loyal  to  Mr  Balfour  and  his  general  objects, 
he  could  best  promote  this  course  from  outside,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  government  might  confine  its  policy  to  the  "  assertion 
of  our  freedom  in  the  case  of  all  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries.**  Mr  Balfour,  while  reluctantly  admitting 
the  necessity  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  taking  a  freer  hand,  expressed 
his  agreement  in  the  desirability  of  a  closer  fiscal  union  with  the 
colonics,  but  questioned  the  immediate  practicability  of  any 
scheme;  he  was  willing  to  adopt  fiscal  reform  so  far  as  it  covered 
retaliatory  duties,  but  thought  that  the  exclusion  of  taxation 
of  food  from  the  party  programme  was  in  existing  circumstances 
necessary,  so  long  as  public  opinion  was  not  ripe.  At  the  same 
time  he  welcomed  the  fact  that  Mr  Chamberlain's  son,  Mr 
Austen  Chamberlain,  was  ready  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
government.  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  (b.  1863)  accordingly 
became  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  he  was  already 
in  the  cabinet  as  postmaster-general,  having  previously  made 
his  mark  as  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty  (1895-1900),  and  financial 
secretary  to  the  treasury  (1000-1902). 

From  the  turning-point  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  resignation,  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  follow  in  detail  the  discussions  and  dis- 
sensions in  the  party  as  a  whole  in  its  relations  with  the  prime 
minister  (see  Balfour,  A.  J.).  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  while 
Mr  Balfour's  sympathetic  "  send  off  "  appeared  to  indicate  his 
inclination  towards  Mr  Chamberlain's  programme,  if  only  further 
support  could  be  gained  for  it,  his  endeavour  to  keep  the  party 
together,  and  the  violent  opposition  which  gathered  against 
Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme,  combined  to  make  his  real  attitude 
during  the  next  two  years  decidedly  obscure,  both  sections  of  the 
party— free-traders  and  tariff  reformers — being  induced  from 
time  to  time  to  regard  him  as  on  their  side.  The  tariff  reform 
movement  itself  was  now,  however,  outside  the  purely  official 
programme,  and  Mr  Chamberlain  (backed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Unionist  members)  threw  himself  with  impetuous  ardour  into  a 
crusade  on  its  behalf,  while  at  the  same  time  supporting  Mr 
Balfour  in  parliament,  and  leaving  it  to  him  to  decide  as  to  the 
policy  of  going  to  the  country  when  the  time  should  be  ripe. 
In  his  own  words,  he  went  in  front  of  the  Unionist  army  as  a 
pioneer,  and  if  his  army  was  attacked  he  would  go  back  to  it;  in 
no  conceivable  circumstances  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  put  in 
any  sort  of  competition,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Mr  Balfour,  his 
friend  and  leader,  whom  he  meant  to  follow  (October  6). 

On  October  6th  he  opened  his  campaign  with  a  speech  at 
Glasgow.  Analysing  the  trade  statistics  as  between  1872  and 
1902,  he  insisted  that  British  progress  involved  a  relative  decline 
compared  with  that  of  protectionist  foreign  countries  like  Ger- 
many  and  the  United  States;  Great  Britain  exported  less  and 
less  of  manufactured  goods,  and  imported  more  and  more;  (he 
exports  to  foreign  countries  had  decreased,  and  it  was  only  the 
increased  exports  to  the  colonies  that  maintained  the  British 
position.  This  was  the  outcome  of  the  working  of  a  one-sided 
free-trade  system.  Now  was  the  time,  and  it  might  soon  be  lost, 
for  consolidating  British  trade  relations  with  the  colonies. 
If  the  mother  country  and  her  daughter  states  did  not  draw 
closer,  they  would  inevitably  drift  apart.  A  further  increase  of 
£26,000,000  a  year  in  the  trade  with  the  colonies  might  be 
obtained  by  a  preferential  tariff,  and  this  meant  additional 
employment  at  home  for  166,000  workmen,  or  subsistence  for  a 
population  of  a  far  largtr  number.  His  positive  proposals  were: 
(1)  no  tax  on  raw  materials;  (2)  a  small  tax  on  food  other  than 
colonial,  e.g.  (wo  shillings  a  quarter  on  foreign  corn  but  excepting 
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maize,  and  s%  on  meat  and  dairy  produce  excluding  bacon;  (3) 
a  10%  genera]  tariff  on  imported  manufactured  goods.  To  meet 
any  increased  cost  of  living,  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
tea,  sugar  and  other  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  he 
estimated  that  his  scheme  would  in  no  case  increase  a  working- 
man's  expenditure,  and  in  most  cases  would  reduce  it.  •*  The 
colonies,"  he  said,  M  are  prepared  to  meet  us;  in  return  for  a  very 
moderate  preference,  they  will  give  us  a  substantial  advantage 
in  their  markets."  This  speech,  delivered  with  characteristic 
vigour  and  Imperialistic  enthusiasm,  was  the  type  of  others 
which  followed  in  quick  succession  during  the  year.  At  Gree- 
nock next  day  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  retaliating  against 
foreign  tariffs — "  I  never  like  being  hit  without  striking  back.** 
The  practice  of  "  clumping  "  must  be  farrfy  met;  if  foreign  goods 
were  brought  into  England  to  undersell  British  manufacturers, 
either  the  Fair  Wages  Clause  and  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Com- 
pensation Act  would  have  to  be  repealed,  or  the  workmen  would 
have  to  take  lower  wages,  or  lose  their  work.  "  Agriculture  has 
been  practically  destroyed,  sugar  has  gone,  silk  has  gone,  iron  is 
threatened,  wool  is  threatened,  cotton  will  go  I  How  long  are 
you  going  to  stand  it?"  On  October  20th  he  spoke  at  New- 
castle, on  the  2 1  st  at  Tynemouth,  on  the  27th  at  Liverpool, 
insisting  that  free-trade  had  never  been  a  working-clap  measure 
and  that  it  could  not  be  reconciled  with  trade-unionism;  on 
November  4th  at  Birmingham,  on  the  20th  at  Cardiff,  on  the 
21st  at  Newport,  and  on  December  x6th  at  Leeds.  In  all  these 
speeches  he  managed  to  point  his  argument  by  application  to 
local  industries.  In  the  Leeds  speech  he  announced  that,  with  a 
view  to  drawing  up  a  scientific  model  tariff,  a  non-political 
commission  of  representative  experts  would  be  appointed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  to  take  evidence  from 
every  trade;  it  included  many  heads  of  businesses,  and  Mr  Charles 
Booth,  the  eminent  student  of  social  and  industrial  London,  with 
Sir  Robert  Herbert  as  chairman,  and  Professor  W.  A.  S.  Hewing 
as  secretary.  The  name  of  M  Tariff  Commission,"  given  to  this 
voluntary  and  unofficial  body,  was  a  good  deal  criticized,  but 
though  flouted  by  the  political  free-traders  it  set  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  real  facts 
of  trade,  which  promised  to  be  invaluable  to  economic  inquirers. 
On  January  18th,  1904,  Mr  Chamberlain  ended  his  series  of 
speeches  by  a  great  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of 
London,  the  key-note  being  his  exhortation  to  his  audience  to 
"  think  imperially." 

All  this  activity  on  Mr  Chamberlain's  part  represented  a  great 
physical  and  intellectual  feat  on  the  part  of  a  man  now  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age;  but  his  bodily  vigour  and  comparatively 
youthful  appearance  were  essential  features  of  his  personality. 
Nothing  like  this  campaign  had  been  known  in  the  political  world 
since  Mr  Gladstone's  Midlothian  days;  and  it  produced  a  great 
public  impression,  stirring  up  both  supporters  and  opponents. 
Free-trade  unionists  like  Lord  Goschen  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and 
the  Liberal  leaders — for  whom  Mr  Asquith  became  the  principal 
spokesman,  though  Lord  Rosebery's  criticisms  also  had  consider-, 
able  weight — found  new  matter  in  Mr  Chamberlain's  speeches 
for  their  contention  that  any  radical  change  in  the  traditional 
English  fiscal  policy,  established  now  for  sixty  years,  would  only 
result  in  evil.  The  broad  fact  remained  that  while  Mr  Chamber- 
Iain's  activity  gathered  round  him  the  bulk  of  the  Unionist 
members  and  an  enthusiastic  band  of  economic  sympathizers; 
the  country  as  a  whole  remained  apathetic  and  unconvinced,. 
One  reason  was  the-  intellectual  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the! 
double-faced  character  of  all  arguments  from  statistics,  which 
were  either  incomprehensible  or  disputable;  another  was  the 
fact  that  substantially  this  was  a  political  movement,  and  that 
tariff  reform  was,  after  all,  only  one  in  a  complexity  of  political 
issues,  most  of  which  during  this  period  were  being  interpreted 
by  the  electorate  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  Unionist  party.  Mr 
Chamberlain  had  relied  on  his  personal  influence,  which  from 
1895  to  1902  had  been  supreme;  but  his  own  resignation,  and  the 
course  of  events,  had  since  1003  made  his  personality  less  authori- 
tative, and  new  interests — such  as  the  opposition  to  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  to  the  heavy  taxation,  and  to  Chinese  labour  in  the 
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Transvaal,  and  indignation  over  the  revelations  concerned  with 
the  war— were  monopolizing  attention,  to  the  weakening  of  his 
hold  on  the  public.  The  revival  in  trade,  and  the  production  of 
new  statistics  which  appeared  to  stultify  Mr  Chamberlain's 
prophecies  of  progressive  decline,  enabled  the  free-trade 
champions  to  reassure  their  audiences  as  to  the  very  foundation, 
of  his  case,  and  to  represent  the  whole  tariff  reform  movement  as 
no  less  unnecessary  than  risky.  Moreover,  the  split  in  the 
Unionist  party  brought  the  united  Liberal  party  in  full  force  into 
the  field,  and  at  last  the  country  began  to  think  that  the  danger 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  was  practically  over,  and  that  a  Liberal 
majority  might  be  returned  to  power  in  safety,  with  the  prospect 
of  providing  an  alternative  government  which  would  assure 
commercial  repose  (Lord  Rosebery's  phrase),  relief  from  extra- 
vagant expenditure,  and — as  the  working-classes  were  led  to 
believe—a  certain  amount  of  labour  legislation  which  the  Tory 
leaders  would  never  propose.  On  the  other  hand  the  colonies 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  new  movement,  though  without 
putting  any  such  pressure  on  the  home  public  as  Mr  Chamberlain 
might  have  expected.  At  the  opening  of  1904  he  was  officially 
invited  by  Mr  Deakin,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Australia,  in  order  to  expound  his  scheme, 
being  promised  an  enthusiastic  welcome  "  as  the  harbinger  of 
commercial  reciprocity  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies."  Mr  Chamberlain,  however,  declined;  his  work  at 
home  was  too  pressing. 

From  the  end  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  series  of  expository  speeches 
on  his  scheme  of  tariff  reform,  onwards  during  the  various  fiscal 
debates  and  discussions  of  1004,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
events  in  detail.  The  scheme  was  now  before  the  country,  and 
Mr  Chamberlain  was  anxious  to  take  its  verdict  Time  was  not 
on  his  side  at  his  age,  and  if  he  had  to  be  beaten  at  one  election 
he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  other  issues  which  would  encumber 
the  popular  vote,  and  to  press  on  to  a  second  when  he  would. 
be  on  the  attacking  side.  But  he  would  make  no  move  which 
would  embarrass  Mr  Balfour  in  parliament,  and  adhered  to  his 
promise  of  loyalty.  The  result  was  a  long  drawn  out  interval, 
while  the  government  held  on  and  its  supporters  became  more 
embittered  over  their  differences.  Mr  Chamberlain  needed  a  rest, 
and  was  away  in  Italy  and  Egypt  from  March  to  May,  and  again 
in  November.  He  made  three  important  speeches  at  Welbeck 
(August  4),  at  Luton  (October  5),  and  at  Limehouse  (December 
15),  but  he  had  nothing  substantial  to  add  to  his  case,  and 
the  party  situation  continued  in  all  its  embarrassments.  Mr 
Balfour's  introduction  of  his  promise  (at  Edinburgh  on  October  3) 
to  convene  an  imperial  conference  after  the  general  election  if  the 
Unionists  came  back  to  power,  in  order  to  discuss  a  scheme  for 
fiscal  union,  represented  an  academic  rather  than  a  practical 
advance,  since  the  by-elections  showed  that  the  Unionists  were 
certain  to  be  defeated.  The  one  important  new  development 
concerned  the  Liberal-Unionist  organization.  In  January  some 
correspondence  was  published  between  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  dating  from  the  previous  October,  as 
to  difficulties  arising  from  the  central  Liberal-Unionist  organiza- 
tion subsidizing  local  associations  which  had  adopted  the  pro- 
gramme of  tariff  reform.  The  duke  objected  to  this  departure 
from  neutrality,  and  suggested  that  it  was  becoming  "  impossible 
with  any  advantage  to  maintain  under  existing  circumstances 
the  existence  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  organization.*'  Mr  Chamber- 
Iain  retorted  that  this  was  a  matter  for  a  general  meeting  of 
delegates  to  decide;  if  the  duke  was  outvoted  he  might  resign 
his  presidency;  for  his  own  part  he  was  prepared  to  allow  the 
local  associations  to  be  subsidized  impartially,  so  long  as  they 
supported  the  government,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
violent  disruption,  which  the  duke  apparently  contemplated, 
of  an  association  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Unionist 
cause.  The  duke  was  in  a  difficult  position  as  president  of  the 
organization,  since  most  of  the  local  associations  supported 
Mr  Chamberlain,  and  he  replied  that  the  differences  between 
them  were  vital,  and  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  dividing 
the  association  into  sections,  but  would  rather  resign.  Mr 
Chamberlain  then  called  a  general  meeting  on  his  own  responsi- 


bility in  February,  when  a  new  constitution  was  proposed; 
andin  May,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  council, 
the  free-food  Unionists,  being  in  a  minority,  retired,  and  the 
association  was  reorganized  under  Mr  Chamberlain's  auspices. 
Lord  Lanadowne  and  Lord  Selborne  (both  of  them  cabinet 
ministers)  becoming  vice-presidents.  On  July  14th  the  recon- 
stituted Liberal-Unionist  organization  held  a  great  demonstration 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  and  Mr  Chamberlain's  success  in  ousting 
the  duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  other  free-trade  members  of 
the  old  liberal-Unionist  party,  and  imposing  his  own  fiscal 
policy  upon  the  Liberal-Unionist  caucus,  was  now  complete. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1005  Mr  Chamberlain's 
more  active  supporters  were  in  favour  of  forcing  a  dissolution 
by  leaving  the  government  in  a  minority,  but  he  himself  preferred 
to  leave  matters  to  take  their  course,  so  long  as  the  prime  minister 
was  content  to  be  publicly  identified  with  the  policy  of  eventually 
fighting  on  tariff  reform  lines,.  Speaking  at- the  Albert  Hall  in 
Jury  Mr  Chamberlain  pushed  somewhat  further  than  before 
his  "  embrace  "  of  Mr  Balfour;  and  in  the  autumn,  when  foreign 
affairs  no  longer  dominated  the  attention  of  the  government, 
the  crisis  rapidly  came  to  a  head.  In  reply  to  Mr  Balfour's 
appeal  for  the  sinking  of  differences  (Newcastle,  November  14), 
Mr  Chamberlain  insisted  at  Bristol  (November  21)  on  the  adop- 
tion of  his  fiscal  policy;  and  Mr  Balfour  resigned  on  December  4, 
on  the  ground  that  he  no  longer  retained  the  confidence  of  the 
party.  At  the  crushing  Unionist  defeat  in  the  general  election 
which  followed  in  January  1906,  Mr  Chamberlain  was  triumph- 
antly returned  for  West  Birmingham,  and  all  the  divisions  of 
Birmingham  returned  Chamberlainitc  members.  Amid  the  wreck 
of  the  party — Mr  Balfour  and  several  of  his  colleagues  themselves 
losing  their  seats — he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the 
tariff  reformers  won  the  only  conspicuous  successes  of  the  election. 
But  he  bad  no  desire  to  set  himself  up  as  leader  in  Mr  Balfour's 
place,  and  after  private  negotiations  with  the  ex-prime  minister, 
a  common  platform  was  arranged  between  them,  on  whicl 
Mr  Balfour,  for  whom  a  seat  was  found  in  the  City  of  London, 
should  continue  to  lead  the  remnant  of  the  party.  The  formula 
was  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Balfour  of  February  14th  (see 
Balfour,  A.  J.)  which  admitted  the  necessity  of  making  fiscal 
reform  the  first  plank  in  the  Unionist  platform,  and  accepted  a 
general  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  and  a  small  duty  on  foreign 
corn  as  "  not  in  principle  objectionable." 

It  may  be  left  to  future  historians  to  attempt  a  considered 
judgment  on  the  English  tariff  reform  movement,  and  on  Mr 
Chamberlain's  responsibility  for  the  Unionist  dtb&clt  of  1906. 
But  while  his  enemies  taunted  him  with  having  twice  wrecked  his 
party — first  the  Radical  party  under  Mr  Gladstone,  and  secondly 
the  Unionist  party  under  Mr  Balfour — no  well-informed  critic 
doubted  his  .sincerity,  or  failed  to  recognize  that  in  leaving  the 
cabinet  and  embarking  on  his  fiscal  campaign  he  showed  real 
devotion  to  an  idea.    In  championing  the  cause  of  imperial 
fiscal  union,  by  means  involving  the  abandonment  of  a  system 
of  taxation  which  had  become  part  of  British  orthodoxy,  he 
followed  the  guidance  of  a  profound  conviction  that  the  stability 
of  the  empire  and  the  very  existence  of  the  hegemony  of  the 
United   Kingdom   depended   upon   the  conversion  of  public 
opinion  to  a  revision  of  the  current  economic  doctrine.    There 
were  doubtless  miscalculations  at  the  outset  as  to' the  resistance 
to  be  encountered.    But  from  the  purely  party  point  of  view 
he  was  entitled  to  say  that  he  followed  the  oath  of  loyalty  to 
Mr  Balfour  which  he  had  marked  out  from  the  moment  of  his 
resignation*,  and  that  he  persistently  refused  to  be  put  in  conn- 
petition  with  him  as  leader.   Even  in  the  absence  of  the  new  issue, 
defeat  was  foredoomed  for  Mr  Balfour's  administration  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  political  events;  and  it  might  fairly  be  claimed 
that   *  Chinese   slavery,"   "  passive   resistance,"   and   labour 
irritation  at  the  Taff  Vale  judgment  (see  Trade  Unions)  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  Unionist  collapse.    Time  alone  would 
show  whether  the  system  of  free  imports  could  be  permanently 
reconciled  with  British  imperial  policy  or  commercial  prosperity. 
It  remained  the  fact  that  Mr  Chamberlain  staked  an  already 
established  position  on  his  refusal  to  compromise  with    baa 
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convictions  on  a  question  which  appeared  to  him  of  vital  and 
immediate  importance. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  own  activity  in  the  political  field  was  cut 
short  in  the  middle  of  the  session  of  1006  by  a  serious  attack  of 
gout,  which  was  at  first  minimized  by  his  friends,  but  which, 
it  was  gradually  discovered,  had  completely  crippled  him. 
Though  encouragement  was  given  to  the  idea  that  he  might 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  continued  to  retain 
his  seat  for  Birmingham,  he  was  quite  Incapacitated  for  any 
public  work;  and  this  invalid  condition  was  protracted  through- 
out 1907, 1908  and  1009.  But  he  remained  in  the  background  as 
the  inspirer  and  adviser  of  the  Tariff  Reformers.  The  cause 
made  continuous  headway  at  by-elections,  and  though  the  general 
election  of  January  1910  gave  the  Unionists  no  majority  it  saw 
them  returned  in  much  increased  strength,  which  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  support  obtained  for  tariff  reform  principles.  Mr 
Chamberlain  himself  was  returned  unopposed  for  West  Birming- 
ham again.  (H.  Ch.) 

CHAMBERLAIN,  JOSHUA  LAWRENCE  (1828-  ),  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  educationalist,  was  born  at  Brewer,  Maine, 
on  the  8th  of  September  1828.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1852,  and  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  185s,  and 
was  successively  tutor  in  logic  and  natural  theology  (1855-1856), 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  (1856-1861),  and  professor 
of  modern  languages  (1861-1865),  at  Bowdoin.  In  1862  he 
entered  the  Federal  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th 
Maine  Infantry.  His  military  career  was  marked  by  great 
personal  bravery  and  energy  and  intrepidity  as  a  leader.  He 
was  six  times  wounded,  and  participated  in  all  the  important 
battles  in  the  East  from  Antietam  onwards,  including  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor, 
Petersburg  and  five  Forks.  For  his  conduct  at  Petersburg, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  was  breveted  major-general  of 
volunteers  on  the  29th  of  March  1865,  *nd  led  the  Federal 
advance  in  the  final  operations  against  General  R.  E.  Lee. 
In  1893  he  received  a  Congressional  medal  of  honour  "  for  daring 
heroism  and  great  tenacity  in  holding  his  position  on  the  Little 
Round  Top  and  carrying  the  advance  position  on  the  Great 
Round  Top  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg."  After  the  war  he  was 
again  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Bowdoin  in  1 865-1 866, 
and  in  1867-1870  was  governor  of  Maine,  having  been  elected 
as  a  Republican.  From  1871  to  1883  he  was  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  during  1874-1879  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  also.  Appointed  in  1880  by  Alonzo  Garcelon,  the 
retiring  governor,  to  protect  the  property  and  institutions  of  the 
state  until  a  new  governor  should  be  duly  qualified,  and  acting 
as  major-general  of  the  state  militia,  Chamberlain  did  much  to 
avert  possible  civil  war,  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement 
and  bitter  partisan  feeling.  (See  Maine:  History.)  In  1883- 
1885  he  was  a  lecturer  on  political  science  and  public  law  at 
Bowdoin,  and  in  1900  became  surveyor  of  customs  for  the  district 
of  Portland,  Maine.  He  published  Maine,  Her  Place  in  History 
(1877),  and  edited  Universities  and  Their  Sons  (6  vols.,  1898). 

CHAMBERLAIN;  SIR  NEVILLE  BOWLES  (1820-1902), 
British  field  marshal,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain, 
first  baronet,  consul-general  and  charg6  d'affaires  in  Brazil,  and 
was  born  at  Rio  on  the  10th  of  January  1820.  He  entered  the 
Indian  army  in  1837,  served  as  a  subaltern  in  the  first  Afghan 
War  (1839-42),  and  was  wounded  on  six  occasions.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Governor-Generars  Bodyguard  at  the  battle 
of  Maharajpur,  in  the  Gwalior  campaign  of  1843,  was  appointed 
military  secretary  to  the  governor  of  Bombay  in  1846,  and 
honorary  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor-general  of  India  in  1847. 
He  served  on  the  staff  throughout  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848- 
49,  and  was  given  a  brevet  majority.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
commandant  of  the  Punjab  military  police,  and  in  1852  military 
secretary  to  the  Punjab  government.  Promoted  lieut.-colonel  in 
1854,  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force 
with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  in  several 
expeditions  against  the  frontier  tribes.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny 
lit  succeeded  Colonel  Chester  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Indian 
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army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  brevet- 
colonelcy,  the  appointment  of  A.D.C.  to  the  queen,  and  the  C.B. 
He  was  reappointed  to  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Frontier 
Force  in  1858,  and  commanded  in  the  Umbeyla  campaign  (1863), 
in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  now  made  major- 
general  for  distinguished  service  and  a  K.C.B.  He  was  mada 
K.C.S.L  in  x866,  lieut-general  in  1872,  G.C.S.I.  in  1873,  G.C.B 
in  1875,  and  general  in  1877.  From  1876  to  1881  he  was  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army,  and  in  1878  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  amir  cf  Afghanistan,  whose  refusal  to  allow 
him  to  enter  the  country  precipitated  the  second  Afghan  War. 
He  was  for  some  time  acting  military  member  of  the  council  of 
the  governor-general  of  India.  He  retired  in  1886,  was  made 
a  field  marshal  in  1900,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  February  1902. 

An  excellent  biography  by  G.  W.  Forrest  appeared  in  1909. 

CHAMBERLAIN  (O.  Fr.  chamberlain,  chamberlenc.  Mod.  Fr. 
chambeUan,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  Chamarling,  Chamarlinc,  whence 
also  the  Med.  Lat  cambeUanus,  camerlingus,  camerlengus;  Ital. 
camerHngo;  Span,  camerlengo,  compounded  of  O.  H.  Ger. 
Chamara,  Kamara  fLat,  camera,  "  chamber  "],  and  the  Ger. 
suffix  4ing),  etymologicalry,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  historically, 
an  officer  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  domestic  affairs. 
Such  were  the  chamberlains  of  monasteries  or  cathedrals,  who 
had  charge  of  the  finances,  gave  notice  of  chapter  meetings,  and 
provided  the  materials  necessary  for  the  various  services.  In 
these  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  apostolic  chamberlain  of  the  Roman 
see,  the  title  was  borrowed  from  the  usage  of  the  courts  of  the 
western  secular  princes.  A  royal  chamberlain  is  now  a  court 
official  whose  function  is  in 'general  to  attend  on  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  and  to  regulate  the  etiquette  of  the  palace.  He  is 
the  representative  of  the  medieval  cambcrlanus,  cambeUanus, 
or  cubicularius,  whose  office  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  prae- 
fectus  sacri  cubicult  or  cubicularius  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But 
at  the  outset  there  was  another  class  of  chamberlains,  the 
camtrarii,  i.e.  high  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  royal  treasury  (camera).  The  earner arius  of  the  Carolingian 
emperors  was  the  equivalent  of  the  hordere  or  thesaurarius 
(treasurer)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings;  he  develops  into  the 
EnkSmmerer  (archicamerarius)  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
an  office  held  by  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  grand 
chambrier  of  France,  who  held  his  chamberie  as  a  fief.  Similarly 
in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  hordere  becomes  the 
chamberlain.  This  office  was  of  great  importance.  Before  the 
Conquest  he  had  been,  with  the  marshal,  the  principal  officer  of 
the  king's  court;  and  under  the  Norman  sovereigns  his  functions 
were  manifold.  As  he  had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
royal  household,  his  office  was  of  financial  importance,  for  a 
portion  of  the  royal  revenue  was  paid,  not  into  the  exchequer,  but 
in  camera  regis.  In  course  of  time  the  office  became  hereditary 
and  titular,  but  the  complexities  of  the  duties  necessitated  a 
division  of  the  work,  and  the  office  was  split  up  into  three:  the 
hereditary  and  sinecure  office  of  magister  camerarius  or  lord 
great  chamberlain  (see  Lord  Great  Chamberlain),  the  more 
important  domestic  office  of  camerarius  regis,  king's  chamberlain 
or  lord  chamberlain  (see  Lord  Chamberlain),  and  the  chamber- 
lains (camerarii)  of  the  exchequer,  two  in  number,  who  were 
originally  representatives  of  the  chamberlain  at  the  exchequer, 
and  afterwards  in  conjunction  with  the  treasurer  presided  over 
that  department  In  1826  the  last  of  these  officials  died,  when 
by  an  act  passed  forty-four  years  earlier  they  disappeared. 

In  France  the  office  of  grand  chambrier  was  early  overshadowed 
by  the  chamberlains  (cubicularii,  cambellani,  but  sometimes 
also  camerarii),  officials  in  close  personal  attendance  on  the  king, 
men  at  first  of  low  rank,  but  of  great  and  ever-increasing  in- 
fluence. As  the  office  of  grand  chambrier,  held  by  great  feudal 
nobles  seldom  at  court,  became  mote  and  more  honorary,  the 
chamberlains  grew  in  power,  in  numbers  and  in  rank,  until, 
in  the  13th  century,  one  of  them  emerges  as  a  great  officer 
of  state,  the  chambcllan  de  France  or  grand  chambcllan  (also 
magjister  cambellanorum,  meslre  chamberlenc),  who  at  times  shares 
with  the  grand  chambrier  the  revenues  derived  from  certain 
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trades  in  the  city  of  Paris  (see  Regcstum  Memoralium  Comeroe 
computorum,  quoted  in  du  Cange,  s.  Camerorius).  The  honorary 
office  of  grand  chambrier  survived  till  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
who  was  himself  the  last  to  hold  it  before  his  accession;  that  of 
grand  chambellan,  which  in  its  turn  soon  became  purely  honorary, 
survived  till  the  Revolution.  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the 
grand  chambellan  which  survived  to  the  last  not  the  least 
valued  was  the  right  to  hand  the  king  his  shirt  at  the  ceremonial 
levee.  The  offices  of  grand  chambellan,  premier  chambellan,  and 
chambellan  were  revived  by  Napoleon,  continued  under  the 
Restoration,  abolished  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  again  restored 
by  Napoleon  III. 

In  the  papal  Curia  the  apostolic  chamberlain  (Lat  camerorius, 
Ital.  camerlingo)  occupies  a  very  important  position.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  {camera  thesauraria)  and,  in  the  days  of 
the  temporal  power,  not  only  administered  the  papal  finances 
but  possessed  an  extensive  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
During  a  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  Church.  The  office  dates  from  the 
nth  century,  when  it  superseded  that  of  archdeacon  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  close  personal  relations  of  the  camerorius 
with  the  pope,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  is  the  official 
guardian  of  the  ceremonial  vestments  and  treasures,  point  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  also  the  representative  of  the  former  vestorarius 
and  vicc-dominus,  whose  functions  were  merged  in  the  new 
office,  of  which  the  idea  and  title  were  probably  borrowed  from 
the  usage  of  the  secular  courtsof  the  West  (Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht, 
i.  405,  &c).  There  are  also  attached  to  the  papal  household 
(Jamiglia  pontificio)  a  large  number  of  chamberlains  whose 
functions  are  more  or  less  ornamental.  These  are  divided  into 
several  categories:  privy  chamberlains  {camerieri  segreti), 
chamberlains,  assistant  and  honorary  chamberlains.  These 
arc  gentlemen  of  rank  and  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  the 
household  {Jamiglia  nobile). 

In  England  the  modern  representatives  of  the  cubicularii  are 
the  gentlemen  and  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  in  Germany  the 
Kammcrhen  {KUmmererjTomcamerarius, inB^v&tiai&ndAxjstTisL) 
and  Kammerjunker.  The  insignia  of  their  office  is  a  gold  key 
attached  to  their  coats  behind. 

Many   corporations   appoint   a   chamberlain.     The    most 

important  in  England  is  the  chamberlain  of  the  corporation 

of  the  city  of  London,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 

admits  persons  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and,  in 

the  chamberlain's  court,  of  which  he  and  the  vice-chamberlain 

are  judges,  exercises  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  police 

court  in  determining  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices. 

Formerly  nominated  by  the  crown,  since  1688  be  has  been  elected 

annually  by  the  liverymen.    He  has  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year. 

Similarly  in  Germany  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  a 

city  is  called  the  K&mmcrei  and  the  official  in  charge  of  it  the 

Kdmmerer. 

See  also  State,  Great  Officers  of;  Household,  Royal,  Du 
Cange,  Clossarium,  s.  "  Camcrarius  "  and  "  Cambellanus "  j  Pere 
Ansel  me  (Pierre  de  Guibours),  Hist,  gfnialogiqne  et  chronologtque  de 
la  mcison  royaU  de  France,  cfc.  (9  vols.,  3rd  cd.;  1726-1733);  A. 
Luchaire,  Manuel  des  institutions  franchises  (Pans,  1893);  W.  R. 
Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution  (Oxford,  1896) ;  Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht,  i.  405  (Berlin,  1869). 

CHAMBERLAYNE,  WILLIAM  (1610-1670),  English  poet, 
was  born  in  161 9.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  history  except  that 
he  practised  as  a  physician  at  Shaftesbury  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
fought  on  the  Royalist  side  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury. 
He  died  on  the  nth  of  July  1679.  His  works  are:  Pharonnida 
(1659),  a  verse  romance  in  five  books;  Love's  Victory  (1658),  a 
tragi-comedy,  acted  under  another  title  in  1678  at  the  Theatre 
Royal;  England's  Jubilee  (1660),  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
Restoration.  A  prose  version  of  Pharonnida,  entitled  Eromena, 
or  the  Noble  Stranger,  appeared  in  1683.  Soulhey  speaks  of  him 
as  "  a  poet  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  hours  of  delight." 
Pharonnida  was  reprinted  by  S.  W.  Singer  in  1820,  and  again 
in  1005  by  Prof.  G.  Saintsbury  in  Minor  Poets  of  tlie  Caroline 
Period  (vol  i.).  The  poem  is  loose  in  construction,  but  contains 
some  passages  of  great  beauty. 


CHAMBERS,  EPHRA1M  (d.  1740),  English  encyclopaedist, 
was  born  at  Kendal,  Westmorland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th 
century.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  globe-maker  in  London,  but 
having  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Cyclopaedia,  or  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it. 
The  first  edition  appeared  by  subscription  in  1728,  in  two  vols. 
foL,  and  dedicated  to  the  king  (see  Encyclopaedia).  The 
Encyclopedic  of  Diderot  and  d'Alembert  owed  its  inception  to  a 
French  translation  of  Chambers's  work.  Jn  addition  to  the  Cyclo- 
paedia, Chambers  wrote  for  the  Literary  Magazine  (1735-1736), 
and  translated  the  History  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  (1742),  and  the  Practice  of  Perspective  from  the 
French  of  Jean  DubreuiL   He  died  on  the  1 5th  of  May  1 740. 

CHAMBERS,  GEORGE  (1803-1840),  English  marine  painter, 
born  at  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  was  the  son  of  a  seaman,  and  for 
several  years  he  pursued  his  father's  calling.  While  at  sea  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  sketching  the  different  classes  of  vessels.  .His 
master,  observing  this,  gratified  him  by  cancelling  his  indentures, 
and  thus  set  him  free  to  follow  his  natural  bent.  Chambers  then 
apprenticed  himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  painter's  shop 
in  Whitby,  and  began  by  house-painting.  He  also  took  lessons 
of  a  drawing-master,  and  found  a  ready  sale  for  small  and  cheap 
pictures  of  shipping.  Coming  afterwards  to  London,  he  was 
employed  by  Thomas  Homer  to  assist  in  painting  the  great 
panorama  of  London  for  the  Colosseum  (the  exhibition  building 
in  Regent's  Park,  demolished  towards  i860),  and  he  next  became 
scene-painter  at  the  Pavilion  theatre.  In  1834  he  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  in  1836  a  full  member,  of  the  Water-colour 
Society.  His  best  works  reprcsen  t  naval  battles.  Two  of  these — 
the  "  Bombardment  of  Algiers  in  181 6,"  and  the  "  Capture  of 
Porto  Bello  " — are  in  Greenwich  hospital.  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  was  introduced  to  William  IV.,  and  his  professional 
prospects  brightened;  but  his  constitution,  always  frail,  gave 
way,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October  1840. 

A  Life,  by  John  Wat  kins,  was  published  in  1841. 

CHAMBERS,  ROBERT  (1802-1871),  Scottish  author  and 
publisher,  was  born  at  Peebles  on  the  10th  of  July  1802.  He 
was  sent  to  the  local  schools,  and  gave  evidence  of  unusual 
literary  taste  and  ability.  A  small  circulating  library  in  the 
town,  and  a  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  which  his 
father  had  purchased,  furnished  him  with  stores  of  reading  of 
which  he  eagerly  availed  himself.  Long  afterwards  he  wrote 
of  his  early  years — "  Books,  not  playthings,  rilled  my  hands  in 
childhood.  At  twelve  I  was  deep,  not  only  in  poetry  and  fiction, 
but  in  encyclopaedias."  Robert  had  been  destined  for  the 
church,  but  this  design  had  to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  means. 
The  family  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1813,  and  in  1818  Robert 
began  business  as  a  bookstall-keeper  in  Leith  Walk.  He  was 
then  only  sixteen,  and  his  whole  stock  consisted  of  a  few  c4d 
books  belonging  to  his  father.  In  1819  his  elder  brother  William 
had  begun  a  similar  business,  and  the  two  eventually  united  as 
partners  in  the  publishing  firm  of  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  Robert 
Chambers  showed  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  history  ami 
antiquities  of  Edinburgh,  and  found  a  most  congenial  task  in 
his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (2  vols.,  1 824),  which  secured  for  him 
the  approval  and  the  personal  friendship  of  Sir  Waller  Scott. 
A  History  of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland  from  i6jS  to  J 745  ($ 
vols.,  1 8 28)  and  numerous  other  works  followed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1832  William  Chambers  started  a  weekly 
publication  under  the  title  of  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal 
(known  since  1854  as  Chambers's  Journal  of  Literature,  Science 
and  Arts),  which  speedily  attained  a  large  circulation.  Robert 
was  at  first  only  a  contributor.  After  fourteen  numbers  had 
appeared,  however,  he  was  associated  with  his  brother  as  joint- 
editor,  and  his  collaboration  contributed  more  perhaps  than 
anything  else  to  the  success  of  the  Journal. 

Among  the  other  numerous  works  of  which  Robert  was  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  author,  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen  (4  vols.,  Glasgow,  1832-1835),  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  English  Literature  (1844),  the  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums 
(4  vols.,  1851),  Ancient  Sea  Margins  (1848),  the  Domestic  Annals 
if  Scotland  (3  vols.,  1850-1861)  and  the  Book  of  Days  (2  yola« 
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1863-1864)  were  the  most  important.  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia 
(1850-1868),  with  Dr  Andrew  Findlatcr  as  editor,  was  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  brothers  (see  Encyclo- 
paedia). The  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature1  contains  a 
series  of  admirably  selected  extracts  from  the  best  authors  of 
every  period,  "  set  in  a  biographical  and  critical  history  of  the 
literature  itself."  For  the  Life  of  Burns  he  made  diligent  and 
laborious  original  investigations,  gathering  many  hitherto 
unrecorded  facts  from  the  poet's  sister,  Mrs  Begg,  to  whose 
benefit  the  whole  profits  of  the  work  were  generously  devoted. 
Robert  Chambers  was  a  scientific  geologist,  and  availed  himself 
of  tours  in  Scandinavia  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  geological 
exploration.  The  results  of  his  travels  were  embodied  in 
Tracings  of  the  North  of  Europe  (1851)  and  Tracings  in  Iceland 
and  the  Faroe  Islands  (1856).  His  knowledge  of  geology  was 
one  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the  authorship  of  the 
Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  (2  vols.,  1843-1846) 
was  eventually  assigned  to  him.  The  book  was  published 
anonymously.  Robert  Chambers  was  aware  of  the  storm  that 
would  probably  be  raised  at  the  time  by  a  rational  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  did  not  wish  to  involve  his  firm  in  the  discredit 
that  a  charge  of  heterodoxy  would  bring  with  it.  The  arrange- 
ments for  publication  were  made  through  Alexander  Ireland 
of  Manchester,  and  the  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  such  different 
names  as  those  of  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  were 
coupled  with  the  book.  Ireland  in  1884  issued  a  12th  edition, 
with  a  preface  giving  an  account  of  its  authorship,  which  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  concealing  The  Book  of  Days  was 
Chambers's  last  publication,  and  perhaps  his  most  elaborate. 
It  was  a  miscellany  of  popular  antiquities  in  connexion  with  the 
calendar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  excessive  labour  in  connexion 
with  this  book  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  St  Andrews 
on  the  17th  of  March  187 1.  Two  years  before,  the  university 
of  St  Andrews  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  club  in 
London.  It  is  his  highest  claim  to  distinction  that  he  did  so 
much  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  cheap  popular  literature 
which  has  become  so  important  a  factor  in  modern  civilization. 

His  brother,  William  Chambers  (1 800-1883)  w*s  born  at 
Peebles,  on  the  16th  of  April  1800.  He  was  the  financial  genius 
of  the  publishing  firm.  He  laid  the  dty  of  Edinburgh  under  the 
greatest  obligations  by  his  public  spirit  and  munificence.  As 
lord  provost  he  procured  the  passing  in  1867*  of  the-  Improvement 
Act,  which  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old 
Town,  and  at  a  later  date  he  proposed  and  carried  out,  largely 
at  his  own  expense,  the  restoration  of  the  noble  and  then 
neglected  church  of  St  Giles,  making  it  in  a  sense  "  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Scotland."  This  service  was  fitly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which  he  did  not  live  to  receive, 
dying  on  the  20th  of  May  1883,  three  days  before  the  reopening 
of  the  church.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  St  Giles's,  of 
a  memoir  of  himself  and  his  brother  (1872),  and  of  many  other 
useful  publications.  On  his  death  in  1883  Robert  Chambers 
(1832-1888),  son  of  Robert  Chambers,  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
firm,  and  edited  the  Journal  until  his  death.  His  eldest  son, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  Chambers  (b.  1850),  became  editor  of 
the  Journal  and  chairman  of  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited. 

See  also  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  with  Autobiographic  Reminis- 
cences of  William  Chambers  (1872),  the  13th  ed.  of  which  (1884)  has 
a  supplementary  chapter;  Alexander  Ireland's  preface  to  the  12th 
ed.  (1884)  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation;  the  Story  of  a  Long  and  Busy 
Life  (1884),  by  William  Chambers;  and  some  discriminating 
appreciation  in  James  Pavn's  Some  Literary  Recollections  (1884), 
cnapter  v.  The  Select  Writings  of  Robert  Chambers  were  published 
in  7  vols,  in  1847,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  the  brothers 
is  added  to  A  Catalogue  of  Some  of  the  Rarer  Books  .  .  .  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  C.  E.  5.  Chambers  (Edinburgh,  1891). 

CHAMBERS,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1726-1706),  British  architect, 
was  the  grandson  of  a  rich  merchant  who  had  financed  the 
armies  ol  Charles  XII.,  but  was  paid  in  base  money,  and  whose 
son  remained  in  Sweden  many  years  endeavouring  to  obtain 

lA  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  edited  by  David 
Patrick,  LL.  D.,  appeared  in  1903. 


redress.  In  1728  the  latter  returned  to  England  and  settled  at 
Ripon,  where  William,  who  was  born  in  Stockholm,  was  educated. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  supercargo  to  the  Swedish  East 
India  Company,  and  voyaging  to  Canton  made  drawings  of  Chinese 
architecture,  furniture  and  costume  which  served  as  basis  for 
his  Designs  for  Chinese  Buildings,  &c  (1757)  Two  years  later 
he  quitted  the  sea  to  study  architecture  seriously,  and  spent  a 
long  time  in  Italy,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  buildings 
of  classical  and  Renaissance  architects.  He  also  studied  under 
Cllrisseau  in  Paris,  with  whom  and  with  the  sculptor  Wilton  he 
lived  at  Rome.  In  1755  he  returned  to  England  with  Cipriani 
and  Wilton,  and  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  latter. 
His  first  important  commission  was  a  villa  for  Lord  Bcssborough 
at  Roehampton,  but  he  made  his  reputation  by  the  grounds 
he  laid  out  and  the  buildings  he  erected  at  Kew  between 
1757  and  1762  for  Augusta,  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  Some 
of  them  have  since  been  demolished,  but  the  most  important, 
the  pagoda,  still  survives.  The  publication  in  a  handsome 
volume  of  the  designs  for  these  buildings  assured  his  position  in 
the  profession.  He  was  employed  to  teach  architectural  drawing 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  (George  III.),  and  gained  further  pro- 
fessional distinction  in  1759  by  the  publication  of  his  Treatise 
of  Civil  Architecture.  He  began  to  exhibit  with  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1761  at  Spring  Gardens,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
members  and  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Academy  when  it  was 
established  in  T768.  In  1772  he  published  his  Dissertation  on 
Oriental  Gardening,  which  attempted  to  prove  the  inferiority 
of  European  to  Chinese  landscape  gardening.  As  a  furniture 
designer  and  internal  decorator  he  is  credited  with  the  creation 
of  that "  Chinese  Style  "  which  was  for  a  time  furiously  popular, 
although  Thomas  Chippendale  (q.v.)  had  published  designs  in 
that  manner  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  count  the  honours  as  divided,  since  Chippendale  unques- 
tionably adapted  and  altered  the  Chinese  shapes  in  a  manner 
better  to  fit  them  for  European  use.  To  the  rage  for  every 
possible  form  of  chinoiserie,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  responsible, 
Sir  William  Chambers  owed  much  of  his  success  in  life.  He 
became  architect  to  the  king  and  queen,  comptroller  of  his 
majesty's  works,  and  afterwards  surveyor-general.  In  1775  he 
was  appointed  architect  of  Somerset  House,  his  greatest  monu- 
ment, at  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year.  He  also  designed  town 
mansions  for  Earl  Gower  at  Whitehall  and  Lord  Melbourne  in 
Piccadilly,  built  Chariemont  House,  Dublin,  and  Duddingston 
House  near  Edinburgh.  He  designed  the  market  house  at 
Worcester,  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  by  the  duke  of  Bedford 
in  Bloomsbury.  The  state  coach  of  George  III.,  hi^  constant 
patron,  was  his  work;  it  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Although  his  practice  was  mainly  Classic,  he  made 
Gothic  additions  toMilton  Abbey  in  Dorset.  Sir  William  Chambers 
achieved  considerable  distinction  as  a  designer  of  furniture.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  Chinese  style  and  in  the  contemporary 
fashions,  he  was  the  author  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
ambitious  and  monumental  piece  of  furniture  ever  produced  in 
England.  This  was  a  combined  bureau,  dressing-case,  jewel- 
cabinet  and  organ,  made  for  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  in  1793. 
These  combination  pieces  were  in  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the 
effort  displays  astonishing  ingenuity  and  resource.  The  panels 
were  painted  by  W.  Hamilton,  R.A.,  with  representations  of  the 
four  seasons,  night  and  morning,  fire  and  water,  Juno  and  Ceres, 
together  with  representations  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  organ,  in  the  domed  top,  is  in  a 
case  decorated  with  ormolu  and  Wedgwood.  This  remarkable 
achievement,  which  possesses  much  sober  elegance,  formed  part 
of  the  loan  collection  of  English  furniture  at  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  in  London  in  1908.  Sir  William  Chambers 
numbered  among  his  friends  Dr  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  David  Garrick  and  Dr  Burney. 

CHAMBERS  (the  Fr.  chambre,  from  Lat.  camera,  a  room),  a 
term  used  generally  of  rooms  or  apartments,  but  especially  in 
law  of  the  offices  of  a  lawyer  or  the  semi-private  rooms  in  which 
judges  or  judicial  officers  deal  with  questions  of  practice  and 
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other  matters  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  dealt  with  in 
court.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  at  what  period  the  practice  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  "  in  chambers  "  commenced  in  England; 
there  is  no  statutory  sanction  before  1821,  though  the  custom 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  x  7th  century.  An  act  of  182 1  provided 
for  sittings  in  chambers  between  terms,  and  an  act  of  1822 
empowered  the  sovereign  to  call  upon  the  judges  by  warrant  to 
sit  in  chambers  on  as  many  days  in  vacation  as  should  seem  fit, 
while  the  Law  Terms  Act  1830  denned  the  jurisdiction  to  be 
exercised  at  chambers.  -The  Judges'  Chambers  Act  1867  was 
the  first  act,  however,  to  lay  down  proper  regulations  for  chamber 
work,  and  the  Judicature  Act  1873  preserved  that  jurisdiction 
and  gave  power  to  increase  it  as  might  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  rules  of  court  to  be  thereafter  made.  (See  Chancery; 
King's  Bench,  Court  of.) 

CHAMBERSBURG,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  Conoco- 
cheaguc  Creek  and  Falling  Spring,  52  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  7863;  (1900)  8864,  of  whom  769  were  negroes; 
(1910)  11,800.  It  is  served  by  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
the  Western  Maryland  railways,  and  is  connected  by  electric 
lines  with  Grccncastlc,  Waynesboro,  Caledonia,  a  beautiful  park 
in  the  Pennsylvania  timber  reservation,  on  South  Mountain, 
12  m.  east  of  Chambersburg,  and  Pen  Mar,  a  summer  resort, 
on  South  Mountain,  near  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland.  Chambersburg  is  built  on  an  elevated 
site  in  the  broad  and  fertile  Cumberland  Valley,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  distant  hills  and  dales.  The  borough  is  the 
scat  of  Chambersburg  Academy,  a  preparatory  school;  Penn 
Hall,  a  school  for  girls;  and  Wilson  College,  a  Presbyterian 
institution  for  women,  opened  in  187a  The  Wilson  College 
campus,  the  former  estate  of  Col.  A.  K.  McClure  (18  28- 1909), 
a  well-known  journalist,  was  laid  out  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell 
("  Ik  Marvel "),  who  was  an  enthusiastic  landscape  gardener. 
The  shops  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railway  are  at  Chambersburg, 
and  among  the  borough's  manufactures  arc  milling  machinery, 
boilers,  engines,  hydraulic  presses,  steam-hammers,  engineering 
and  bridge  supplies,  hosiery,  shoes,  gloves,  furniture,  flour, 
paper,  leather,  carriages  and  agricultural  implements;  the 
total  value  of  its  factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,085,185.  The 
waterworks  and  the  electric-lighting  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  A  settlement  was  founded  here 
in  1730  by  Benjamin  Chambers,  in  whose  honour  the  borough 
was  named,  and  who,  immediately  after  General  Edward 
Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  built  a  stone  fort  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  stockade  for  the  protection  of  the  community  from  the 
Indians.  Chambersburg  was  laid  out  in  1764  and  was  incor- 
porated at  a  borough  in  1803.  On  the  30th  of  July  1864  Cham- 
bersburg was  occupied  by  a  Confederate  cavalry  force  under 
General  McCausland  (acting  under  General  Jubal  A.  Early's 
orders),  who,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  to  pay  $100,000 
for  immunity,  burned  a  large  part  of  the  borough. 

CHAMB&RY,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Savoic,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  between  two 
hills,  on  the  rivers  Lcysse  and  Albane,  79  m.  by  rail  S.S.W. 
of  Geneva.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  16,852;  commune,  23,027.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  only  two  good  streets — the 
Place  Saint-Leger  and  the  Rue  de  Boigne,  the  latter  being  named 
after  General  Benoit  Boigne  (1741-1830),  who  left  a  fortune 
of  3,400,000  francs  (accumulated  in  India)  to  the  town.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries;  the  H6tel-Dieu,  founded  in  1647;  the  castle, 
a  modern  building  serving  as  the  prefecture,  and  preserving 
only  a  great  square  tower  belonging  to  the  original  structure; 
the  palace  of  justice,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and  the  covered 
market,  which  dates  from  1863.  Several  of  the  squares  are 
adorned  with  fountains;  the  old  ramparts  of  the  city,  destroyed 
during  the  French  Revolution,  have  been  converted  into  public 
walks;  and  various  promenades  and  gardens  have  been  con- 
structed. Chambe'ry  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  (raised  to  that 
dignity  from  a  bishopric  In  18 17)  and  of  a  superior  tribunal. 
tt  has  also  a  Jesuit  college,  a  royal  academical  society,  a  society 


of  agriculture  and  commerce,  a  public  library  with  60,000  volumes, 
a  museum  (antiquities  and  paintings),  a  botanic  garden,  and 
many  charitable  institutions.  It  manufactures  silk-gauze,  lace, 
leather  and  hats,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  liqueurs,  wine, 
lead,  copper  and  other  articles.  Overlooking  the  town  on  the 
north  is  the  Rocher  de  Lemenc,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Lemincum  of  the  Romans;  and  in  the  vicinity  is  Les  Charmettes, 
for  some  time  (1 736-1740)  the  residence  of  Rousseau. 

The  origin  of  Chambtry  is  unknown,  but  its  lords  are  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  1029.  In  1232  it  was  sold  to  the  count  of 
Savoy,  Thomas  I.,  who  bestowed  several  important  privileges  on 
the  inhabitants.  As  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  it  has  passed 
through  numerous  political  vicissitudes.  Between  1536  and  1 7 13 
it  was  several  times  occupied  by  the  French;  in  1742  it  was 
captured  by  a  Franco-Spanish  army;  and  in  1792  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Republican  forces,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc.  Restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy  by  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  it  was  again  surrendered  to  France 
in  i860.  Among  the  famous  men  whom  it  has  given  to  France, 
the  most  important  are  Vaugclas  (158S-1650),  Saint-Real  (1639- 
1692),  and  the  brothers  Joseph  (1754-1821)  and  Xavier  (1763- 
1852)  de  Maistre. 

CHAMBORD,  HENRI  CHARLES  FERDINAND  MARIS 
DIEUDONN&  Comte  de  (1820-1883),  the  "King  Henry  V."  of  the 
French  legitimists,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  September 
1820.  His  father  was  the  due  de  Berry,  the  elder  son  of  the  comte 
d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.);  his  mother  was  the  princess 
Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise  of  Naples.  Born  seven  months  after 
the  assassination  of  his  father,  he  was  hailed  as  the  "  enfant  da 
miracle,"  and  was  made  the  subject  of  one  of  Lamartine's  most 
famous  poems.  He  was  created  due  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  x8ti, 
as  the  result  of  a  subscription  organized  by  the  government, 
received  the  chateau  of  Chambord.  He  was  educated  by  tutors 
inspired  by  detestation  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  prin- 
ciples, and  from  the  due  de  Damas  in  particular  imbibed  those 
ideas  of  divine  right  and  of  devotion  to  the  Church  to  which 
he  always  remained  true.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  Charles 
X.  vainly  endeavoured  to  save  the  Bourbon  cause  by  abdicating 
in  his  favour  and  proclaiming  him  king  under  the  title  of  Henry  V. 
(August  2,  1830).  The  comte  de  Chambord  accompanied  his 
grandfather  into  exile,  and  resided  successively  at  Holyrood, 
Prague,  and  Gorz.  In  1841,  during  an  extensive  tour  through 
Europe,  he  broke  his  leg — an  accident  that  resulted  in  permanent 
lameness.  The  death  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  X.,  in  1836, 
and  of  his  uncle,  the  due  d'Angoulcme,  in  1844,  left  him  the  last 
male  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family; 
and  his  marriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena  (November  7,  1846),  remained 
without  issue.  The  title  to  the  throne  thus  passed  to  the  comte 
de  Paris,  as  representative  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  history  of  the  comte  de  Chambord's  life  is 
largely  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  to  unite  the  Royalist  party 
by  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  princes.  Though  he 
continued  to  hold  an  informal  court,  both  on  his  travels  and  at 
his  castle  of  Frohsdorf ,  near  Vienna,  yet  he  allowed  the  revolution 
of  1848  and  the  coup  d'ttat  of  1851  to  pass  without  any  decisive 
assertion  of  his  claims.  It  was  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  with  its 
menace  to  the  pope's  independence,  that  roused  him  at  last  to 
activity.  He  declared  himself  ready  "  to  pay  with  his  blood  for 
the  triumph  of  a  cause  which  was  that  of  France,  the  Church, 
and  God  himself  .M  Making  common  cause  with  the  Church,  the 
Royalists  now  began  an  active  campaign  against  the  Empire. 
On  the  9th  of  December  1866  he  addressed  a  manifesto  to  General 
Saint-Priest,  in  which  he  declared  the  cause  of  the  pope  to  be  that 
of  society  and  liberty,  and  held  out  promises  of  retrenchment, 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  "  and  above  all  honesty."  Again,  on 
the  4th  of  September  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  he  invited 
Frenchmen  to  accept  a  government "  whose  basis  was  right  and 
whose  principle  was  honesty,"  and  promised  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  French  soiL  These  vague  phrases,  offered  as  a  panacea  to  a 
nation  fighting  for  its  life,  showed  conclusively  his  want' of  all 
political  genius;  they  had  as  little  effect  on  the  French  as  his 
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protest  against  the  bombardment  of  Paris  bad  on  the  Germans, 
Yet  fortune  favoured  him.  The  elections  placed  the  Republican 
party  in  a  minority  in  the  National  Assembly;  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  of  exile  against  the  royal  family  permitted  him  to  return 
to  his  castle  of  Chambord;  and  it  was  thence  that  on  the  5th  of 
July  1 87 1  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he 
publicly  posed  as  king,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  abandon 
the  white  standard  of  the  Bourbons,  "  the  flag  of  Henry  IV., 
Francis  I.,  and  Joan  of  Arc,"  for  the  tricolour  of  the  Revolution. 
He  again  quitted  France,  and  answered  the  attempts  to  make 
him  renounce  his  claims  in  favour  of  the  comte  de  Paris  by  the 
declaration  (January  25,  1872)  that  he  would  never  abdicate. 
In  the  following  month  be  held  a  great  gathering  of  his  adherents 
at  Antwerp,  which  was  the  cause  of  serious  disturbances.  A 
constitutional  programme,  signed  by  some  280  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  was  presented  for  his  acceptance,  but  without 
result.  The  fall  of  Thiers  in  May  1873,  however,  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Royalists  by  which  they  hastened  to  profit.  The 
comte  de  Paris  and  the  prince  de  Joinville  journeyed  to  Frohsdorf , 
and  were  formally  reconciled  with  the  head  of  the  family  (August 
5).  The  Royalists  were  united,  the  premier  (the  due  de  Broglie) 
an  open  adherent,  the  president  (MacMahon)a  benevolent  neutral. 
MM.  Lucien  Brim  and  Chesnelong  were  sent  to  interview  the 
comte  de  Chambord  at  Salzburg,  and  obtain  the  definite  assur- 
ances that  alone  were  wanting.  They  returned  with  the  news 
that  he  accepted  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
tricolour  flag.  But  a  letter  to  Chesnelong,  dated  Salzburg,  27th 
of  October,  declared  that  he  had  been  misunderstood:  he  would 
give  no  guarantees;  he  would  not  inaugurate  his  reign  by  an  act 
of  weakness,  nor  become  "  le  roi  legitime  de  la  Revolution." 
"  Je  suis  le  pilote  necessaire,"  he  added,  "  le  seul  capable  de 
conduire  le  navire  au  port,  parce  que  j'ai  mission  et  autorite  pour 
cela."  This  outspoken  adherence  to  the  principle  of  divine  right 
did  credit  to  his  honesty,  but  it  cost  him  the  crown.  The  due  de 
Broglie  carried  the  septennate,  and  the  Republic  steadily  estab- 
lished itself  in  popular  favour.  A  last  effort  was  made  in  the 
National  Assembly  in  June  1874  by  the  ducdela  Rochcfoucauld- 
Bisaccia,  who  formally  moved  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
The  comte  de  Chambord  on  the  2nd  of  July  issued  a  fresh  mani- 
festo, which  added  nothing  to  his  former  declarations.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  272  to  79,  and  on  the  25th  of  February 
1875  the  Assembly  definitely  adopted  the  Republic  as  the  national 
form  of  government.  From  this  time  the  comte  de  Chambord, 
though  continuing  to  publish  letters  on  political  affairs,  made  no 
further  effort  to  regain  the  throne.  He  died  at  Frohsdorf  on  the 
24th  of  August  1883. 

See  Manifestos  et  programmes  politique*  de  M.  le  comte  de  Cham- 
bord, 1848-1873  (1873),  and  Correspondence  de  la  famille  royale  et 
frincipalement  de  Mgr,  le  comte  de  Chambord  avec  le  comte  de  BouilU 
1884).  Of  the  enormous  literature  relating  to  him,  mention  may 
be  made  of  Henri  Vet  la  monarchie  traditionncUe  (1871),  Le  Comte  de 
Chambord  itudii  dans  ses  voyages  et  sa  correspondence  (1880),  and 
Henri  de  France,  by  H.  de  Pdne  (1885).  (H.  Sv.) 

CHAMBORD,  a  village  of  central,  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cosson,  10  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  Blois  by  road.  The  village  stands  in  the  park  of  Chambord, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  21  m.  in  circumference.  The  cele- 
brated chateau  (see  Architecture:  Renaissance  Architecture 
in  France)  forms  a  parallelogram  flanked  at  the  angles  by 
round  towers  and  enclosing  a  square  block  of  buildings,  the 
facade  of  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  main  front.  The  profusion 
of  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  dormer  windows  which  decorates  the 
roof  of  this,  the  chief  portion  of  the  chateau,  constitutes  the  main 
feature  of  the  exterior,  while  in  the  interior  are  a  well-preserved 
chapel  of  the  16th  century  and  a  famous  double  staircase,  the 
construction  of  which  permits  two  people  to  ascend  and  descend 
respectively  without  seeing  one  another.  There  are  440  apart- 
ments, containing  pictures  of  the  17th  century  and  souvenirs 
of  the  comte  de  Chambord.  The  chateau  was  originally  a  hunt  ing- 
box  of  the  counts  of  Blois,  the  rebuilding  of  which  was  begun 
by  Francis  I.  in  1526,  and  completed  under  Henry  II.  It  was 
the  residence  of  several  succeeding  monarchs,  and  under  Louis 
XIV.  considerable  alterations  were  made.    In  the  same  reign 


Moliere  performed  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  and  Le  Bourgeois 
gentilhomme  for  the  first  time  in  the  theatre.  Stanislaus,  king 
of  Poland,  lived  at  Chambord,  which  was  bestowed  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Louis  XV.,  upon  Marshal  Saxe.  It  was  given  by  Napoleon 
to  Marshal  Berthier,  from  whose  widow  it  was  purchased  by 
subscription  in  1821,  and  presented  to  the  due  de  Bordeaux, 
the  representative  of  the  older  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
assumed  from  it  the  title  of  comte  de  Chambord.  On  his  death 
in  1883  it  came  by  bequest  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Parma. 

CHAMBRB  ARDENTE  (Fr.  "burning  chamber"),  the  term 
for  an  extraordinary  court  of  justice  in  France,  mainly  held  for 
the  trials  of  heretics.  The  name  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  the  proceedings  took  place  in  a  room  from  which  all 
daylight  was  excluded,  the  only  illumination  being  from  torches, 
or  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  severity  of  the  sentences  in 
ardente,  suggesting  the  burning  of  the  prisoners  at  the  stake. 
These  courts  were  originated  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the 
first  of  them  meeting  in  1535  under  Francis  I.  The  Chambre 
Ardentc  co-operated  with  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  also  established 
by  Francis  I.,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  discover  cases  of  heresy 
and  hand  them  over  for  final  judgment  to  the  Chambre  Ardent*. 
The  reign  of  Henry  1L  of  France  was  particularly  infamous  for 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  this  court  on  the  Huguenots.  The 
marquise  de  Brinvilliers  (q.v.)  and  her  associates  were  tried 
in  the  Chambre  Ardentc  in  1680.  The  court  was  abolished  in 
1682. 

See  N.  Weiss, La  Chambre  Ardente  (Paris,  1889),  and  F.  Ravaissoa, 
Archives  de  la  Bastille  (Paris,  1866-1884,  16  vols.). 

CHAMELEON,  the  common  name  of  one  of  the  three  suborders 
of  Lacertilia  or  lizards.  The  chief  genus  is  Chatnachon,  containing 
most  of  the  fifty  to  sixty  species  of  the  whole  group,  and  with 
the  most,  extensive  range, 
all  through  Africa  and 
Madagascar  into  Arabia, 
southern  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  Indian  species  is  Ch. 
calcaratus;  the  dwarf 
chameleon  of  South  Africa 
is  Ch.  pumilus;  the  giant  of 
the  whole  tribe,  reaching  a 
total  length  of  2  ft.,  is 
Ch.  parsons pi  Madagascar. 
The  commonest  species  in 
the  trade  is  Ch.  vulgaris  of  North  Africa,  introduced  into 
southern  Andalusia.  A  few  queer  genera,  with  much  stunted 
tail,  e.g.  RJtampholeon,  in  tropical  Africa  and  Brookesia  in 
Madagascar  are  the  most  aberrant.  The  common  chameleon  is 
the  most  typical.  The  bead  is  raised  into  a  pyramidal  crest  far 
beyond  the  occiput,  there  is  no  outer  ear,  nor  a  drum-cavity. 
The  limbs  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  digits  form  stout 
grasping  bundles;  on  the  hand  the  first  three  form  an  inner 
bundle,  opposed  to  the  remaining  two;  on  the  foot  the  inner 
bundle  is  formed  by  the  first  and  second  toe,  the  outer  by  the 
other  three  toes.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  by  being  rolled  down- 
wards; it  is  not  brittle  and  cannot  be  renewed.  The  eyeballs  are 
large,  but  the  lids  are  united  into  one  concentric  fold,  leaving  only 
the  small  pupil  visible.  The  right  and  left  eyes  are  incessantly 
moved  separately  from  each  other  and  literally  in  every  direction, 
up  and  down,  forwards  and  straight  backwards,  producing  the 
most  terrible  squinting.  Chameleons  alone  of  all  reptiles  can 
focus  their  eyes  upon  one  spot,  and  conformably  they  alone 
possess  a  retinal  macula  centralis,  or  spot  of  acutcst,  binocular 
vision.  The  tongue  has  attained  an  extraordinary  development 
It  is  club-shaped,  covered  with  a  sticky  secretion,  and  based 
upon  a  very  narrow  root,  which  is  composed  of  extremely  elastic 
fibres  and  telescoped  over  the  much  elongated,  style-shaped 
copular  piece  of  the  hyoid.  The  whole  apparatus  is  kept  in 
a  contracted  state  h'ke  a  spring  in  a  tube.  When  the  spring 
is  released,  so  to  speak,  by  filling  the  apparatus  with  blood  and 
by  the  play  of  the  hyoid  muscles,  the  heavy  thick  end  shoots  out 
upon  the  insect  prey  and  is  withdrawn  by  its  own  elasticity. 


Left  Forefoot  of  Chamadeon 
o'shaughenesii,  outer  view. 
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The  whole  act  is  fike  a  flash.  An  ordinary  chameleon  can  shoot 
a  fly  at  the  distance  of  fully  6  in.,  and  it  can  manage  even  a  big 
sphinx  moth. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is  their  changing  of  colour.  This 
proverbial  power  is  greatly  exaggerated.  They  cannot  assume 
in  succession  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  nor  are  the  changes 
quick.  The  common  chameleon  may  be  said  to  be  greenish  grey, 
changing  to  grass-green  or  to  dull  black,  with  or  without  maroon 
red,  or  brown,  lateral  series  of  patches.  At  night  the  same 
specimen  assumes  as  a  rule  a  more*  or  less  uniform  pale  straw- 
colour.  After  it  has  been  watched  for  several  months,  when  all 
its  possibilities  seem  exhausted,  it  will  probably  surprise  us  by 
a  totally  new  combination,  for  instance,  a  black  garb  with  many 
small  yellow  specks,  or  green  with  many  black  specks.  Pure 
red  and  blue  are  not  in  the  register  of  this  species,  but  they  are 
rather  the  rule  upon  the  dark  green  ground  colour  of  the  South 
African  dwarf  chameleon.  The  changes  are  partly  under  control 
of  the  will,  partly  complicated  reflex  actions,  intentionally 
adaptive  to  the  physical  and  psychical  surroundings.  The 
mechanism  is  as  follows.  The  cuds  contains  several  kinds  of 
specialized  cells  in  many  layers,  each  filled  with  minute  granules 
of  guanine.  The  upper  cells  are  the  smallest,  most  densely 
filled  with  crystals,  and  cause  the  white  colour  by  diffusion 
of  direct  light;  near  the  Malpighian  layer  the  cells  are  charged 
with  yellow  oil  drops;  the  deeper  cells  are  the  largest,  tinged 
light  brown,. and  acting  as  a  turbid  medium  they  cause  a  blue 
colour,  which,  owing  to  the  superimposed  yellow  drops,  reaches 
our  eye  as  green;  provided  always  that  there  is  an  effective 
screen  at  the  back,  and  this  is  formed  by  large  chromatophores 
which  He  at  the  bottom  and  send  their  black  pigment  half-way 
up,  or  on  to  the  top  of  the  layers  of  guanine  and  oil  containing 
cells.  When  all  the  pigment  is  shifted  towards  the  surface,  as 
near  the  epidermis  as  possible,  the  creature  looks  black;  when 
the  black  pigment  is  withdrawn  into  the  basal  portions  of  the 
chromatophores  the  skin  appears  yellow. 

The  lungs  are  very  capacious,  and  end  in  several  narrow 
blind  sacs  which  extend  far  down  into  die  body  cavity,  so  that 
not  only  the  chest  but  the  whole  body  can  be  blown  up.  This 
happens  when  the  animals  hiss  and  fight,  as  they  often  do.  But 
when  they  know  themselves  discovered,  they  make  themselves 
as  thin  as  possible  by  compressing  the  chest  and  belly  vertically 
by  means  of  their  peculiarly  elongated  ribs.  The  whole  body 
is  then  put  into  such  a  position  that  it  presents  only  its  narrow 
edge  to  the  enemy,  and  with  the  branch  of  the  tree  or  shrub 
interposed.  They  are  absolutely  arboreal,  but  they  hibernate 
in  the  ground. 

The  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  by  eggs,  which  are  oval, 
numerous,  provided  with  a  calcareous  shell,  and  buried  in  humus, 
whence  they  are  hatched  about  four  months  later  But  a  few 
species,  e.g.  the  dwarf  chameleon,  are  viviparous. 

Chameleons  are  insectivorous.  They  prefer  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers and  kpidoptera,  but  are  also  fond  of  flies  and  mealworms. 
They  are  notoriously  difficult  to  keep  in  good  health.  They 
want  not  only  warmth,  but  sunshine,  and  they  must  have  water, 
which  they  lick  up  in  drops  from  the  edges  of  wet  leaves  whenever 
they  have  a  chance.  The  silliness  of  the  fable  that  they  live  on 
air  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  usually  die  in  an  absolutely 
emaciated  and  parched  condition  after  three  or  four  months' 
starvation.  (H.  F.  G.) 

In  astronomy,  "  Chamaeleon  "iaa  constellation  situated  near 
the  south  pole  and  surrounded  by  the  constellations  of  Octane, 
Mensa,  Pisda  volans,  Carina  (Nauta),  Musca  and  Apus.  In 
chemistry, '  chameleon  mineral  "  is  a  name  applied  to  the  green  mass 
which  is  obtained  when  pyrolusite  (manganese  dioxide)  is  fused  with 
nitre,  since  a  solution  in  water  assumes  a  purple  tint  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  this  change  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  manganate,  which 
is  first  formed,  to  a  permanganate. 

CHAMFER,  Chauffer  or  Chauicfer  <Fr.  chonfrdn;  possibly 
from  LaL  cantus,  corner,  and  frangero,  to  break),  an  architectural 
term;  when  the  edge  or  arris  of  any  work  is  cut  off  at  an  angle 
of  45  in  a  small  degree,  it  is  said  to  be  "  chamfered,11  while  it 
would  be  "  canted  "  if  on  a  large  scale.  The  chamfer  is  much 
used  in  medieval  work,  and  is  samedmes  phin,  sometimes 


hollowed  out  and  sometimes  moulded.  Chamfers  are  sometime* 
"  stopped  "  by  a  bead  or  some  moulding,  but  when  cut  short  by 
a  slope  they  are  generally  known  as  "  stop  chamfer." 

CHAMFORT,  SBBASTIEH  ROCH  HICOLAS  (1741-1794). 
French  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  a  little  village  near  Clermont 
in  Auvergne  in  1 741 .  He  was,  according  to  a  baptismal  certificate 
found  among  his  papers,  the  son  of  a  grocer  named  Nicolas.  A 
journey  to  Paris  resulted  in  the  boy's  obtaining  a  bursary  at  the 
College  des  Grassins.  He  worked  hard,  although  he  wrote  later 
in  one  of  his  most  contemptuous  epigrams — "  Ce  que  fat  appris 
je  ne  le  sais  phis;  le  pcu  que  je  sais  je  Vai  d-hint."  His  college 
career  ended,  Chamfort  assumed  the  dress  of  a  petit  abbL  "  Cest 
un  costume,  el  non  point  un  Hat"  he  said;  and  to  the  principal 
of  his  college  who  promised  him  a  benefice,  he  replied  that  be 
would  never  be  a  priest,  inasmuch  as  he  preferred  honour  to 
honours— "  faime  Fhonneur  el  non  les  honneurs'*  About  this 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Chamfort. 

For  some  time  he  contrived  to  exist  by  teaching  and  as  a 
booksellers'  hack.  His  good  looks  and  ready  wit,  however,  soon 
brought  him  into  notice;  but  though  endowed  with  immense 
strength—"  Herculc  sous  la  figure  d'Adonis,"  Madame  de  Craon 
called  him — he  lived  so  hard  that  he  was  glad  of  the  chance  off 
doing  a  "  cure  "  at  Spa  when  the  Belgian  minister  in  Paris, 
M.  van  Eyck,  took  him  with  him  to  Germany  in  1761.  On  Ins 
return  to  Paris  he  produced  a  comedy,  La  Jeune  Indienne  (1764), 
which  was  performed  with  some  success,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  "  epistles  "  in  verse,  essays  and  odes.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1769,  when  he  won  the  prise  of  the  French 
Academy  for  his  £logc  on  Moliere,  that  his  literary  reputation 
was  established. 

Meanwhile  he  had  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  mainly  on  the 
hospitality  of  people  who  were  only  too  glad  to  give  him  board 
and  lodging  in  exchange  for  the  pleasure  of  the  conversation 
for  which  he  was  famous.  Thus  Madame  Helvgtius  entertained 
him  at  Sevres  for  some  years.  In  1770  another  comedy,  Lt 
Marchand  de  Smyrne,  brought  him  still  further  into  notice,  and 
he  seemed  on  the  road  to  fortune,  when  he  was  suddenly  smitten 
with  a  horrible  disease.  His  distress  was  relieved  by  the  generosity 
of  a  friend,  who  made  over  to  him  a  pension  of  1200  uvres  charged 
on  the  Mercure  de  France.  With  this  assistance  he  was  able  to 
go  to  the  baths  of  ContrexeVille  and  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
country,  where  he  wrote  an  Sloge  on  La  Fontaine  which  won  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles  (1774).  In  1775,  while  taking 
the  waters  at  Bareges,  he  met  the  duchesse  de  Grammont,  sister 
of  Cboiseul,  through  whose  influence  he  was  introduced  at  court. 
In  1776  his  poor  tragedy,  Mustapha  et  Zeangir,  was  played  at 
Fontainebleau  before  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette;  the 
king  gave  him  a  further  pension  of  x  200  livres,  and  the  prince  de 
Conde  made  him  his  secretary.  But  he  was  a  Bohemian  naturally 
and  by  habit,  the  restraints  of  the  court  irked  bim,  and  with 
increasing  years  he  was  growing  misanthropical.  After  a  year 
he  resigned  his  post  in  the  prince's  household  and  retired  into 
solitude  at  Auteuil.  There,  comparing  the  authors  of  old  with 
the  men  of  his  own  time,  heuttered  the  famous  mot  that  proclaims 
the  superiority  of  the  dead  over  the  living  as  companions;  and 
there  too  he  presently  feH  in  love.  The  lady,  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  duchesse  du  Maine,  was  forty-eight  years  old, 
but  clever,  amusing,  a  woman  of  the  world;  and  Chamfort 
married  her.  They  left  Auteuil,  and  went  to  Vaucouleurs, 
where  in  six  months  Madame  Chamfort  died.  Chamfort  lived  in 
Holland  for  a  time  with  M.  de  Narbonne,  and  returning  to  Paris 
received  in  1781  the  place  at  the  Academy  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  the  author  of  the  Diction- 
navre  des  anHqmits  franchises.  In  1784,  through  the  influence 
of  Calonne,  he  became  secretary  to  the  king's  sister,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  in  1 786  he  received  a  pension  of  2000  livres  from  the 
royal  treasury.  He  was  thus  once  more  attached  to  the  court, 
and  made  himself  friends  in  spite  of  the  reach  and  tendency  of 
his  unalterable  Irony;  but  he  quitted  it  for  ever  after  an  un- 
fortunate and  mysterious  love  affair,  and  was  received  into  the 
house  of  M.deVaudrenil.  Herein  1783  he  had  met  Mirabeau,  with 
whom  be  remained  to  the  last  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
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His  family  were  shortly  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  France; 
he,  however,  remained  behind  and  continued  his  career  in  the 
army.  He  had  but  little  education,  but  now  sought  dis- 
traction from  the  soulless  routine  of  the  Prussian  military  service 
in  assiduous  study.  In  collaboration  with  Varnhagen  von  Ense, 
he  founded  in  1803  the  Berliner  Musenalmanach,  in  which  his 
first  verses  appeared.  The  enterprise  was/  a  failure,  and,  in- 
terrupted by  the  war,  it  came  to  an  end  in  1806.  It  brought 
him,  however,  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  literary  celebrities 
of  the  day  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  rising  poet.  He 
had  become  lieutenant  in  1801,  and  in  1805  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  Hameln,  where  he  shared  in  the  humiliations  follow- 
ing the  treasonable  capitulation  of  that  fortress  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Placed  on  parole  he  went  to  France,  where  he  found  that 
both  his  parents  were  dead;  and,  returning  to  Berlin  in  the 
autumn  of  1807,  he  obtained  his  release  from  the  service 
early  in  the  following  year.  Homeless  and  without  a  profession, 
disillusioned  and  despondent,  he  lived  in  Berlin  until  18 10,  when, 
through  the  services  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  he  was  offered 
a  professorship  at  the  lycte  at  Napoleonville  in  La  Vendee.  He 
set  out  to  take  up  the  post,  but  drawn  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  followed  her  in  her  exile  to  Coppet  In 
Switzerland,  where,  devoting  himself  to  botanical  research,  he 
remained  nearly  two  years.  In  181 2  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  continued  his  scientific  studies.  In  the  summer  of  the 
eventful  year,  1813,  he  wrote  the  prose  narrative  Peter  SchUmihl, 
the  man  who  sold  his  shadow.  This,  the  most  famous  of  all  his 
works,  has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages 
(English  by  W.  Howitt).  It  was  written  partly  to  divert  his 
own  thoughts  and  partly  to  amuse  the  children  of  his  friend 
Hitzig.  In  18 1 5  Chamisso  was  appointed  botanist  to  the  Russian 
ship  "  Rurik,"  which  Otto  von  Kotzebue  (son  of  August  von 
Kotzebue)  commanded  on  a  scientific  voyage  round-thc  world. 
His  diary  of  the  expedition  (Tagebuch,  1821)  affords  some  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  England  and  English  life.  On  his  return  in  1818 
he  was  made  custodian  of  the  botanical  gardens  in  Berlin,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1820 
he  married.  Chamisso's  travels  and  scientific  researches  re- 
strained for  a  while  the  full  development  of  his  poetical  talent, 
and  it  was  not  until  his  forty-eighth  year  that  he  turned  again 
to  literature.  In  1 8  29,  in  collaboration  with  Gustav  Schwab,  and 
from  1832  in  conjunction  with  Franz  von  Gaudy,  he  brought 
out  the  Deutsche  Musenalmanach,  in  which  his  later  poems  were 
mainly  published.    He  died  on  the  21st  of  August  1838. 

As  a  scientist  Chamisso  has  not  left  much  mark,  although  his 
Bemcrhungen  und  Ansichlen,  published  in  an  incomplete  form 
in  O.  von  Kotzebue's  Entdcehungsreise  (Weimar,  1821)  and  more 
completely  in  Chamisso's  Gesammelte  Werke  (1836),  and  the 
botanical  work,  Vbersicht  der  nulsbarsten  und  schddlichsten 
GaeitcJm  in  Norddeutschland  (1829)  are  esteemed  for  their 
careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal  As 
a  poet  Chamisso's  reputation  stands  high,  Frauen  Liebe  und 
Lebcn  (1830),  a  cycle  of  lyrical  poems,  which  was  set  to  music 
by  Schumann,  being  particularly  famous.  Noteworthy  are 
also  Schloss  Boneourt  and  Solas  y  Gomez.  In  estimating  his 
success  as  a  writer,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  native  speech  and  from  his  natural  current  of 
thought  and  feeling.  He  often  deals  with  gloomy  and  some- 
times with  ghastly  and  repulsive  subjects;  and  even  in  his 
lighter  and  gayer  proudctions  there  is  an  undertone  of  sadness 
or  of  satire.  In  the  lyrical  expression  of  the  domestic  emotions 
he  displays  a  fine  felicity,  ■  and  he  knew  how  to  treat  with 
true  feeling  a  tale  of  love  or  vengeance.  Die  Ldioenbraul  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  weird  and  powerful  simplicity;  and 
Vergeltung  is  remarkable  for  a  pitiless  precision  of  treatment 

The  first  collected  edition  of  Chamitso's  works  was  edited  by  J.  E. 
Hitzig,  6  vaU.  (1836);  6th  edition  (1874);  there  are  also  excellent 
editions  by  M.  Koch  (1883)  and  O.  F.  Walzcl  (1892).  On  Chamisso's 
life  see  J.  E.  Hitzig, "  Leben  und  Briefe  von  Adelbert  von  Chamisso  " 

Sn  the  GesammeUe  Werke) ;  K.  Fulda,  Chamisso  und  seine  Zeit  ( 1 88 1 ) ; 
.  Hofmeister,  Adelbert  von  Chamisso  (1884);  and,  for  the  scientific 
tide  of  Chamiwo's  life,  E*  du  Bob- Raymond,  Adelbert  won  Chamisso 
als  Natnrforscher  (1889). 


CHAMKANNI,  a  small  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Kohat  border  of 
the  North-West  Province  of  India.  They  inhabit  the  western 
part  of  the  Kurmana  Valley  in  the  Orakzal  portion  of  Tirah, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  race.  They  took  part  in  the 
frontier  risings  of  1897,  and  during  the  Tirah  expedition  of 
that  year  a  brigade  under  General  Gaselee  was  sent  to  punish 
them. 

CHAMOIS,  the  Franco-Swiss  name  of  an  Alpine  ruminant 
known  in  the  German  cantons  as  Gcmse,  and  to  naturalists  as 
Rupkapra  tragus  or  R.  rupicapra  tragus.    It  is  the  only  species 
of  its  genus,  and  typifies  a  subfamily,  Rupicaprinae,  of  hollow- 
horned  ruminants  in  some  degree  intermediate  between  antelopes 
and  goats  (see  Antelope).    About  equal  in  height  to  a  roebuck, 
and  with  a  short  black  tail,  the  chamois  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  all  other  ruminants  by  its  vertical,  backwardly-hookcd, 
black  horns,  which  arc  common  to  males  and  females,  although 
smaller  in  the  latter.    Apart  from  black  and  white  face-markings, 
and  the  black  tail  and  dorsal  stripe,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
Alpine  chamois  is  chestnut  brown  in  summer,  but  lighter  and 
greyer  in  winter.    In  the  Pyrenees  the  species  is  represented  by  a 
small  race  locally  known  as  the  izard;  a  very  brightly-coloured 
form,  R.  t.  picta,  inhabits  the   Apennines;    the    Carpathian 
chamois  is  very  dark-coloured,  and  the  one  from  the  Caucasus 
is  the  representative  of  yet  another  race.    A  thick  under-fur  is- 
developed  in  the  winter-coat,  as  in  all  other  ruminants  dwelling 
at  high  altitudes.    Chamois  arc  gregarious,  living  in  herds  of  1 5 
or  20,  and  feeding  generally  in  the  morning  or  evening.    The  old 
males,  however,  live  alone  except  in  the  rutting  season,  which 
occurs  in  October,  when  they  join  the  herds,  driving  off  the 
younger  bucks,  and  engaging  in  fierce  contests  with  each  other, 
that  often  end  fatally  for  one  at  least  of  the  combatants.    The 
period  of  gestation  is  twenty  weeks,  -when  the  female,  beneath 
the  shelter  generally  of  a  projecting  rock,  produces  one  and 
sometimes  two  young.    In  summer  they  ascend  to  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  being  only  exceeded  in  the  loftiness  of  their 
haunts  by  the  ibex;  and  during  that  season  they  show  their 
intolerance  of  heat  by  choosing  such  browsing-grounds  as  have 
a  northern  exposure.     In  winter  they  descend  to  the  wooded 
districts  that  immediately  succeed  the  region  of  glaciers,  and  it 
is  there  only  they  can  be  successfully  hunted.    Chamois  are 
exceedingly  shy;  and  their  senses,  especially  those  of  sight  and 
smell,  very  acute.    The  herd  never  feeds  without  having  a 
sentinel  posted  on  some  prominence  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  danger;  which  is  done  by  stamping  on  the  ground  with  the 
forefeet,  and  uttering  a  shrill  whistling  note,  thus  putting  the 
entire  herd  on  the  alert.    No  sooner  is  the  object  of  alarm  scented 
or  seen  than  each  one  seeks  safety  in  the  most  inaccessible 
situations,  which  are  often  reached  by  a  series  of  astounding 
leaps  over  crevasses,  up  the  faces  of  seemingly  perpendicular 
rocks,  or  down  the  sides  of  equally  precipitous  chasms.    The 
chamois  will  not  hesitate,  it  is  said,  thus  to  leap  down  20  or  even 
30  ft.,  and  this  it  effects  with  apparent  case  by  throwing  itself 
forward  diagonally  and  striking  its  feet  several  times  in  its 
descent  against  the  face  of  the  rock.    Chamois-shooting  is  most 
successfully  pursued  when  a  number  of  hunters  form  a  circle 
round  a  favourite  feeding  ground,  which  they  gradually  narrow; 
the  animals,  scenting  the  hunters  to  windward,  fly  In  the  oppo- 
site direction,  only  to  encounter  those  coming  from  leeward. 
Chamois-hunting,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the  great 
danger  attending  it,  has  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit  among 
the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  and  Tirol,  as  well  as  of 
the  amateur  sportsmen  of  all  countries,  wilh  the  result  that  the 
animal  is  now  comparatively  rare  in  many  districts  where  it  was 
formerly  common.    Chamois  feed  in  summer  on  mountain-herbs 
and  flowers,  and  in  winter  chiefly  on  the  young  shoots  and  buds 
of  fir  and  pine  trees.    They  are  particularly  fond  of  salt,  and 
in  the  Alps  sandstone  rocks  containing  a  saline  impregnation 
are  often  met  with  hollowed  by  the  constant  licking  of  these 
creatures.    The  skin  of  the  chamois  is  very  soft;  made  into 
leather  it  was  the  original  shammy,  which  is  now  made,  however, 
from  the  skins  of  many  other  animals.    The  flesh  is  prized  as 
venison.  (R.  L.*) 
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CHAMOMILE,  or  Camomile  Flowers,  the  flores  anlhemidis 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  flower-heads  of  Antkemis 
nobilis  (Nat  Ord.  Composite),  a  herb  indigenous  to  England 
and  western'  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes 
in  Surrey,  at  several  places  in  Saxony,  and  in  France  and 
Belgium,— that  grown  in  England  being  much  more  valuable 
than  any  of  the  foreign  chamomiles  brought  into  the  market. 
In  the  wild  plant  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulate  and  white, 
and  contain  pistils  only,  those  of  the  disk  being  tubular  and 
yellow;  but  under  cultivation  the  whole  of  the  florets  tend  to 
become  ligulate  and  white,  in  which  state  the  flower-heads  are 
said  to  be  double.  The  flower-heads  have  a  warm  aromatic 
odour,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  plant,  and  a  very 
bitter  taste.  In  addition  to  a  bitter  extractive  principle,  they 
yield  about  3%  of  a  volatile  liquid,  which  on  its  first  extraction 
is  of  a  pale  blue  colour,-  but  becomes  a  yellowish  brown  on 
exposure  to  light.  It  has  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  flowers, 
and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  butyl  and  amyl  angelates  and 
valerates.  Angetate  of  potassium  has  been  obtained  by  treatment 
of  the  oil  with  caustic  potash,  and  angelic  add  may  be  isolated 
from  this  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  Chamomile 
is  used  in  medidne  in  the  form  of  its  volatile  oil,  of  which  the 
dose  is  $-3  minims.  There  is  an  official  extract  which  is  never 
used.  Like  all  volatile  oils  the  drug  is  a  stomachic  and  carmi- 
native.   In  large  doses  the  infusion  is  a  simple  emetic. 

Wild  chamomile  is  Matricaria  Chamomilla,  a  weed  common 
in  waste  and  cultivated  ground  especially  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  true  chamomile, 
but  a  fainter  scent. 

CHAM0N1X,  a  mountain  valley  in  south-east  France,  its  chief 
village,  of  the  same  name,  being  the  capital  of  a  canton  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Bonneville  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Savoie.  The  valley  runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Arve,  which  rises  in  the  Mer  de  Glace.  On  the  S.E.  towers 
the  snowclad  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  on  the  N.  W.the  less  lofty, 
but  rugged  chain  of  the  Brevent  and  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges. 
Near  the  head  of  the  valley  is  the  village  of  Argcntiere.  (4101 
ft.),  which  is  connected  with  Switzerland  by  "  char "  (light 
carriage)  roads  over  the  Tfte  Noire  and  past  Sal  van,  and  by  a 
mule  path  over  the  Col  de  Balmc,  which  joins  the  Tete  Noire 
route  near  Trient  and  then  crosses  by  a  "  char  n  road  the  Col  de  la 
Forclaz  to  Martigny  in  the  Rhone  valley.  The  principal  village, 
Chamonix  (3416  ft.),  is  6  m.  below  Argentiete  by  electric  railway 
(which  continues  via  Finhaut  to  Martigny)  and  is  visited  annually 
by  a  host  of  tourists,  as  it  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the 
exploration  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Mont  Blanc  chain,  as  well  as 
for  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  itself.  It  is  connected  with  Geneva 
by  a  railway  (55  m.).  In  1006  the  population  of  the  village  was 
806,  of  the  commune  3482. 

The  valley  is  first  heard  of  about  1091,  when  ft  was  granted  by 
the  count  of  the  Genevois  to  the  great  Benedictine  house  of  St 
Michel  de  la  Clusc,  near  Turin,  which  by  the  early  13th  century 
established  a  priory  therein.  But  in  1 786  the  inhabitants  bought 
their  freedom  from  the  canons  of  Sallanches,  to  whom  the  priory 
had  been  transferred  in  1 5 1  9.  In  1 530  the  inhabitants  obtained 
from  the  count  of  the  Genevois  the  privilege  of  holding  two  fairs 
a  year,  while  the  valley  was  often  visited  by  the  dvil  offidals  and 
by  the  bishops  of  Geneva  (first  recorded  visit  in  141 1,  while 
St  Francis  de  Sales  came  thither  in  1606).  But  travellers  for 
pleasure  were  long  rare.  The  first  party  to  publish  (1744)  an 
account  of  their  visit  was  that  of  Dr  R.  Pococke,  Mr  W.  Windham 
and  other  Englishmen  who  visited  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  1741. 
In  1742  came  P.  Martel  and  several  other  Genevesc,  in  1760 

H.  B.  de  Saussure,  and  rather  later  Bourrit. 

See  I.  A.  Bonnefoy  and  A.  Perrin,  Le  Prieuri  it  Chamonix  (2  vols., 
Chambcry,  1879  and  1885);  A.  Perrin.  Histoire  de  la  vaUtc\d  du 
prieuri  de  Chamonix  (Chambery,  1887);  L.  Kurz  and  X.  lmfcld. 
Carle  de  la  chahte  du  Mont  Blanc  (1896;  new  ed..  1905);  L.  Kurz, 
Climbers*  Guide  to  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc  (London,  1892);  also 
works  referred  to  under  Blanc,  Mont.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

CHAMPAGNE,  an  ancient  province  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
bounded  N.  by  Liege  and  Luxemburg;  E.  by  Lorraine;  S.  by 
Burgundy;  and  W.  by  Picardy  and  Isle  de  France.    It  now 


forms  the  departments  of  Ardennes,  Maine,  Aube  and  Haute 
Marne,  with  part  of  Aisne,  Seine-et-Marnc,  Yonne  and  Meuse. 
Its  name*— in  Latin  Campania,  "  country  of  plains  n — is  derived 
from  the  immense  plains  near  Reims,  Chalons  and  Troycs.  It 
was  constituted  towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  by  joining 
to  the  countship  of  Champagne  the  ecclesiastical  duchies  of 
Reims  and  Langres,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  countship  of 
Chalons.  Documents  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  territorial  configuration  of  the  countship 
of  Champagne  with  greater  accuracy  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
fief  of  the  crown  of  France.  Formed  at  random  by  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  counts  of  the  houses  of  Vermandois  and  Blois, 
Champagne  reckoned  among  its  dependendes,  from  1152  to  1 234, 
the  countship  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  of  which  Touraine  was  a  fief, 
the  countship  of  Sancerre,  and  various  scattered  fiefs  in  the 
Bourbonnais  and  in  Burgundy.  Officially  called  the  "  countship  of 
Champagne'and  Brie  "  since  1217,  this  state  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  countships  of  Troyes  and  Meaux,  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  districts  embraced  in  the  country  known,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  by  the  name  of  Champagne  and  Brie 
came  in  course  of  time  to  be  attached.  Placed  under  the  authority 
of  a  single  count  in  060,  the  countships  of  Troyes  and  Mcaux 
were  not  again  separated  after  1125.  For  the  counts  of  Troyes 
before  the  1 1  th  century  see  Troyes.  Wc  confine  oursdves  here 
to  the  counts  of  Champagne  of  the  house  of  Blois. 

About  1020  Eudes  or  Odo  I.  (Odo  II.,  count  of  Blois)  became 
count  of  Champagne.  He  disputed  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
with  the  emperor  Conrad,  and  died  in  1037,  in  a  battle  near  Bar- 
Ie-Duc.  In  1037  he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son,  Stephen 
II.  About  1050  Odo  II.,  son  of  Stephen  II.,  became  count. 
This  prince,  guilty  of  murder,  found  refuge  in  Normandy,  where 
he  received  the  castle  of  Aumale.  He  took  part  in  1066  in  the 
conquest  of  England,  and  became  earl  of  Holderness.  About 
1063  Theobald  (Thibaud)  I.,  count  of  Blois  and  Meaux,  eldest  son 
of  Odo  I.,  became  count  of  Champagne.  In  1077  he  seized  the 
countships  of  Vitry  and  Bar-sur-Aube,  left  vacant  by  Simon  of 
Valois,  who  had  retired  to  a  monastery.  In  1089  Odo  III. ,  second 
son  of  Theobald  II.,  became  count,  and  was  succeeded  about 
1093  by  his  younger  brother,  Hugh,  who  became  a  templar  in 
1 1 25,  and  gave  up  the  countship  to  his  suzerain,  the  count  of  Blois. 
In  1 1 25  the  countship  of  Champagne  passed  to  Theobald  II.  the 
Great,  already  count  of  Blois  and  Mcaux,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  French  barons  of  his  time.  He  was  related  to  the  royal" 
house  of  England,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  in  1142  invaded  Champagne  and  burnt  the  town 
of  Vitry.  After  Theobald  the  Great  the  countship  of  Blois  ceased 
to  be  the  dominant  fief  of  his  house  and  became  the  appanage 
of  a  younger  branch.  In  1152  Henry  the  Liberal,  ddest  son  of 
Theobald  II.,  became  count  of  Champagne;  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Louis  VH.  of  France,  and  went  to  the  crusade  in  1 1 78. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  recovered  his  liberty  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  and  died  a  few  days 
after  his  return  to  Champagne.  In  1 181  his  ddest  son,  Henry  II., 
succeeded  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Mary  of  France.  In  1x90 
he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  became  king  of  Jerusalem  in  1 192 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabcllc,  widow  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
f errat.  He  died  in  1 1 97  in  his  town  of  Acre  from  the  results  of  an 
accident.  In  1x97  Theobald  III.,  younger  son  of  Henry  I.,  be- 
came count,  and  was  succeeded  in  1201  by  Theobald  IV.,  "  le 
Chansonnier  "  (the  singer),  who  was  the  son  of  Theobald  III.  and 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  and  was  born  some  days  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  From  1201  to  1222  he  remained  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  mother,  who  governed  Champagne  with  great  sagacity. 
The  reign  of  this  prince  was  singularly  eventful.  The  two 
daughters  of  count  Henry  II.  successively  daimed  the  countship, 
so  that  Theobald  had  to  combat  the  claims  of  Philippa,  wife  of 
Erard  of  Brienne,  seigneur  of  Rameru,  from  1216  to  1222,  and 
those  of  Alix,  queen  dowager  of  Cyprus,  in  1233  and  1234.  In 
1 226  he  followed  king  Louis  VH.  to  the  siege  of  Avignon,  and  after 
the  death  of  that  monarch  played  a  prominent  part  during  the 
rdgn  of  St  Louis.  At  first  leagued  with  the  malcontent  barons, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  gained  over  by  the  queen-moth- 
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thus  came  into  collision  with  Kis  old  allies.  He  became  king  of 
Navarre  in  1234  by  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Sancho  VII. 
but  by  the  onerous  treaty  which  he  concluded  in  that  year  with 
the  queen  of  Cyprus  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  the  king,  in  return 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  overlordship  of  the  countships  of 
Blois,  Chartrcs  and  Sanccrre,  and  the  viscounty  of  Chatcaudun. 
In  1 239  and  1 240  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
probably  accompanied  St  Louis  in  1242  in  the  campaign  of 
Saintonge  against  the  English,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  July  1254 
at  Pampeluna.  If  the  author  of  the  Grande 5  ckroniques  de 
France  can  be  believed,  Theobald  IV.  conceived  a  passion  for 
Queen  Blanche,  the  mother  of  St  Louis, — a  passion  which  she 
returned,  and  which  explains  the  changes  in  his  policy;  but  this 
opinion  apparently  must  be  relegated  to  the  .category  of  historical 
fables.  The  witty  and  courtly  songs  he  composed  place  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  poets  of  that  class,  in  which  he  showed 
somewhat  more  originality  than  his  rivals.  In  1 254  Theobald  V. 
the  Young,  eldest  son  of  Theobald  IV.  and,  like  his  father,  king 
of  Navarre,  became  count  of  Champagne.  He  married  Isabelle  of 
France,  daughter  of  St  Louis,  and  followed  his  father-in-law  to 
Tunis  to  the  crusade,  dying  on  his  return.  In  1270  he  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  III.  the  Fat,  king  of  Navarre.  Henry  was 
succeeded  in  1274  by  his  only  daughter,  Joan  of  Navarre,  under 
the  tutelage  of  her  mother,  Blanche  of  Artois,  and  afterwards  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  her  mother's  second  husband.  In 
1284  she  married  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Philip  the  Fair,  to  whom  she  brought  the  countship  of  Champagne 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  She  became  queen  of  France 
in  1285,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  April  1305,  when  her  eldest  son 
by  King  Philip,  Louis  Hutin,  became  count  of  Champagne.  He 
was  the  last  independent  count  of  the  province,  which  became 
attached  to  the  French  crown  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
France  in  13 14. 

The  celebrated  fairs  of  Champagne,  which  flourished  in  the  1 2th 
and  13  th  centuries,  were  attended  by  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  civilized  Europe.  They  were  six  in  number:  two  at  Troycs, 
two  at  Provins,  one  at  Lagny-sur-Marne,  and  one  at  Bar-sur- 
Aubc.  They  formed  a  kind  of  continuous  market,  divided  into 
six  periods,  and  passed  in  turn  from  Lagny  to  Bar,  from  Bar  to 
Provins,  from  Provins  to  Troyes,  from  Iroycs  to  Provins  and 
from  Provins  to  Troycs,  to  complete  the  year.  It  was.  in  fact, 
a  perpetual  fair,  which  had  at  once  unity  and  variety,  offering  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  countship  the  means  of  selling  succes- 
sively the  special  productions  of  their  soil  or  their  industry,  and  of 
procuring  in  exchange  riches  and  comforts.  These  fairs  had 
special  legislation;  and  special  magistrates,  called  "  masters  of 
the  fairs,"  had  control  of  the  police.  k 

For  the  wine  "  champagne  "  see  Wine. 

Authorities. — H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Histoire  its  dues  tt  des 
eomtes  de  Champagne  (1 859-1 866);  A.  Longnon,  Documents  rtloiiU 
au  eomti  de  Champagne  et  de  Brie  (190 1  scq.;  vol.  i.  with  map);  F. 
Bourquclot,  Eludes  sur  lesfoires  de  Champagne  (1865).     (A.  Lo.) 

CHAMPAGNY,  JEAR  BAPTISTE  NOMP&RE  DE  (1756-1834), 
French  politician,  was  born  at  Roanne,  and  entered  the  navy  in 
1774.  lie  fought  through  the  war  in  America  and  resigned  in 
1787.  Elected  deputy  by  the  noblesse  of  Forex  to  the  states- 
general  in  1789,  he  went  over  to  the  third  estate  on  the  21st  of 
June  and  collaborated  in  the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
especially  occupying  himself  with  the  reorganization  of  the  navy. 
A  political  career  seems  to  have  attracted  him  little;  he  remained 
in  private  life  from  1791  to  1799,  when  Napoleon  named  him 
member  of  the  council  of  state.  From  July  1801  lo  August  1804 
he  was  ambassador  of  France  at  Vienna,  and  directed  with  great 
intelligence  the  incessant  negotiations  between  the  two  courts. 
In  August  1804  Napoleon  made  him  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
in  this  position,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  he  proved  an 
administrator  of  the  first  order.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
charges  of  his  office,  he  had  to  direct  the  recruitment  of  the  army, 
organize  the  industrial  exhibition  of  1808,  and  to  complete  the 
public  works  undertaken  in  Paris  and  throughout  France.  He 
was  devoted  to  Napoleon,  on  whom  he  lavished  adulation  in  his 
speeches.  .  In  August  1807  the  emperor  chose  him  to  Succeed 


Talleyrand  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  directed  the 
annexation  of  the  Papal  States  in  April  1 808,  worked  to  secure  the 
abdication  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  in  May  1808,  negotiated  the 
peace  of  Vienna  (1809)  and  the  marriage  of  Napoleon.  In  April 
181 1  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor  led  to  his  retirement,  and  he 
obtained  the  sinecure  office  of  intendant  general  of  the  crown. 
In  1814,  after  the  abdication,  the  empress  sent  him  on  a  fruitless 
mission  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Then  he  went  over  to  the 
Bourbons.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  again  joined  Napoleon. 
This  led  to  his  exclusion  by  Louis  XVIII.,  but  in  1819  he  re- 
covered his  dignity  of  peer.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1834.  He  had 
three  sons  who  became  men  of  distinction.  Francois  (1804- 
1882)  was  a  well-known  author,  who  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1869.  His  great  work  was  a  history  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  three  parts,  (1)  Let  Cisars  (1841-1843, 4  vols.), 
(2)  Us  Ankmins  (1863,  3  vols.),  (3)  Les  Cisars  du  III*  stock 
(1870, 3  vols,).  Napoleon  (1806-1872)  published  a  Traill  de  la 
police  municipale  in  4  volumes  (1844-1861),  and  was  a  deputy  in 
the  Corps  Legislatif  from  1852  to  187a  Jerome  Paul  (1809- 
1886)  was  also  deputy  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  from  1853  to  1870, 
and  was  made  honorary  chamberlain  in  1859.  He  worked  at  the 
official  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  L 

CHAMPAIGN,  a  city  of  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
about  125  m.  S.  by  W.  Of  Chicago,  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Vermilion  river.    Pop.  (1890)  5839;  (1900)  0098,  of  whom  973 
were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)  12,421.    It  is  served  by  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Wabash,  and 
the  Illinois  Central  railways  (the  last  having  repair  shops  here), 
and  by  the  Illinois  (electric)  Traction  System  from  Danville, 
Illinois,  to  St  Louis,  Missouri.  In  1906  the  city  covered  3-5  sq.  m.; 
it  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  has  small  manu- 
facturing interests.    Immediately  east  of  Champaign  is  the  city 
of  Urbana,  the  county-seat  of  Champaign  county,  served  by 
the  Wabash  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
railways,  with  repair  shops  of  the  latter.    In  1890  the  population 
of  Urbana  was  3511;  in  1900,  5728  (300  foreign-born);  in  1910, 
8245.    Partly  in  Urbana  and  partly  in  Champaign  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  (see  Illinois);  immediately  south  of  its 
campus  is  the  400-acre  farm  of  the  university.    Each  city  has  a 
public  library,  and  in  Champaign  are  the  Burnham  Athenaeum, 
the  Burnham  hospital,  the  Garwood  home  for  old  ladies,  and 
several  parks,  all  gifts  of  former  citizens.    Champaign  was 
founded  in  1855,  incorporated  as  a  dty  in  i860,  and  re-chartered 
in  1883.    Urbana  secured  a  city  charter  in  1855. 

CHAMPAIGNS.  PHILIPPE  DE  (1602-1674),  Belgian  painter 
of  the  French  school,  was  born  at,Brussels  of  a  poor  family.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  Fouquieres;  and,  going  to  Paris  in  1621,  was 
employed  by  N.  Du  Chesne  to  paint  along  with  Nicholas  Poussin 
in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  His  best  works  are  to  be 
found  at  Vinccnnes,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Paris, 
where  is  his  celebrated  Crucifix,  a  signal  perspective  success,  on 
one  of  the  vaultings.  After  the  death  of  Du  Chesne,  Philippe 
became  first  painter  to  the  queen  of  France,  and  ultimately 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  As  his  age  advanced  and  his 
health  failed,  he  retired  to  fort  Royal,  where  he  had  a  daughter 
cloistered  as  a  nun ,  of  whom  (along  with  Catherine  Agnes  Arnauld) 
he  painted  a  celebrated  picture,  now  in  the  Louvre,  highly  remark- 
able for  its  solid  unaffected  truth.  This,  indeed,  is  the  general 
character  of  his  work, — grave  reality,  without  special  elevation  or 
depth  of  character,  or  charm  of  warm  or  stately  colour.  He  pro- 
duced an  immense  number  of  paintings,  religious  and  other 
subjects  as  well  as  portraits,  dispersed  over  various  parts  of 
France,  and  now  over  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Philippe  was  a 
good  man,  indefatigable,  earnest  and  scrupulously  religious. 
He  died  on  the  1 2th  of  August  1674. 

CHAMPARAN,  or  Chumpakon,  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Patna  division  of  Bengal,  occupying  the  north-west 
comer  of  Behar,  between  the  two  rivers  Gandak  and  Baghmati 
and  the  Nepal  hills.  It  has  an  area  of  3531  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  1,790,463,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the 
decade.  A  broad  grass-covered  road  or  embankment  defines  the 
Nepal  frontier,  except  where  rivers  or  streams  form  a  natural 
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boundary.  The  district  is  a  vast  level  except  in  the  N.  and  N.W., 
where  it  undulates,  and  gradually  assumes  a  rugged  appearance 
as  it  approaches  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Nepal.  Wide 
uncultivated  tracts  cover  its  north-western  corner;  the  southern 
and  western  parts  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  teem  with  an 
active  agricultural  population.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Gandak,  navigable  all  the  year  round,  the  Buri  Gandak,  Panch 
Nadi,  Lalbagia,  Koja  and  Tcur.  Old  beds  of  rivers  intersect 
Champaran  in  every  direction,  and  one  of  these  forms  a  chain 
of  lakes  which  occupy  an  area  of  139  sq.  m.  in  the  centre  of  the 
district.  Champaran,  with  the  rest  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  was 
acquired  by  the  British  in  1765.  Up  to  1866  it  remained  a 
subdivision  of  Saran.  In  that  year  It  was  separated  and  formed 
into  a  separate  district.  The  administrative  headquarters  are 
at  Motihari  (population,  13,730);  Bettb  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
large  estate;  Segauli,  still  a  small  military  station,  was  the 
scene  of  a  massacre  during  the  Mutiny.  Champaran  was  the 
chief  seat  of  indigo  planting  in  Behar  before  the  decline  of  that 
industry.  There  are  about  40  saltpetre  refineries.  The  district 
suffered  severely  from  drought  in  1866  and  1874,  and  again  in 
1897  In  the  last  year  a  small  government  canal  was  opened, 
and  a  canal  from  the  Gandak  has  also  been  constructed.  The 
district  is  traversed  almost  throughout  its  length  to  Bcttla  by 
the  Tirhoot  state  railway.  A  considerable  trade  is  conducted 
with  Nepal 

CHAMPEAUX,  WILLIAM  OF  [GuiiELittJS  Campeliensis] 
(c.  1070-1121),  French  philosopher  and  theologian  was  born 
at  Champcaux  near  Melun.  After  studying  under  Anselm  of 
Laon  and  RosccUinus,  he  taught  in  the  school  of  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  of  which  he  was  made  canon  in  1103.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Abdard.  In  1106  he  retired  into  the  abbey  of 
St  Victor,  where  he  resumed  his  lectures.  He  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Maroe,  and  took  part  In  the 
dispute  concerning  investitures  as  a  supporter  of  Calixtus  II., 
whom  he  represented  at  the  conference  of  Mousson.  His  only 
printed  works  are  a  fragment  on  the  Eucharist  (inserted  by 
Jean  Mabillon  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Bernard),  and 
the  M  or  alia  Abbrenata  and  De  Origin*  Animae  (in  E.  Mart&ne's 
Thesaurus  nevus  A  necdolorum,  1717,  vol.  5).  In  the  last  of  these 
he  maintains  that  children  who  die  unbaptused  must  be  lost, 
the  pure  soul  being  defiled  by  the  grossness  of  the  body,  and 
declares  that  God's  will  is  not  to  be  questioned.  He  upholds 
the  theory  of  Creatianism  (that  a  soul  is  specially  created  for 
each  human  being).  Ravaisson-Mollicn  has  discovered  a 
number  of  fragments  by  him,  among  which  the  most  important 
is  the  De  Essentia  Dei  el  de  Substantia  Dei;  a  Liber  ScHtentiarum, 
consisting  of  discussions  on  ethics  and  Scriptural  interpretation, 
is  also  ascribed  to  Champcaux.  He  is  reputed  the  founder  of 
Realism.  For  his  views  and  his  controversy  with  Abdard,  sec 
Scholasticism  and  Abelard. 

Sec  Victor  Cousin,  introduction  to  his  Outrages  inidits  d'Abtlard 
(1836),  and  Fragments  four  servir  a  Vhisloire  de  la  philosophic  (1865); 
G.  A.  Patru,  Wtiktlmt  Campeliensis  de  natura  et  de  origine  rerum 
placita  (1847):  E.  Michaud,  Guiliaume  de  Champcaux  el  Us  tcoles 
de  Paris  au  XII*  slide  (2nd  ed.,  1868);  "  William  of  Champcaux 
and  his  Times"  in  Christian  Observer,  lxxii.  843;  B.  Haureau,  De 
la  philosophie  scolastique  (Paris,  1850);  Opuscuta  in  J.  P.  Migne's 
Patrologia,  clxiu. 

CHAMPERTY,  or  Champarty  (Lat.  campi  partilio,  O.  Fr. 
champ  parti),  in  English  law,  a  bargain  between  a  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  a  cause  and  another  person,  to  divide  the  land 
(campum  partirt)  or  other  matter  sued  for,  if  they  prevail,  in 
consideration  of  that  person  carrying  on  or  defending  the  suit 
at  his  own  expense.  It  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment.  It  differs  only  from  maintenance  (q.v.),  in 
that  the  recompense  for  the  service  which  has  been  given  is 
always  part  of  the  matter  in  suit,  or  some  profit  growing  out  of 
it.  So  an  agreement  by  a  solicitor  not  to  charge  costs  on 
condition  of  retaining  for  himself  a  share  of  the  sums  recovered 
would  be  illegal  and  void  It  is  not,  however,  champerty  to 
charge  the  subject-matter  of  a  suit  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  prosecuting  it 

See  Fifth  Report  of  (he  Criminal  Lav  Commissioners,  pp.  34-9. 


CHAMPION  (Fr.  champion,  Late  Lat.  campio  from  campus, 
a  field  or  open  space,  i.e.  one  "  who  takes  the  field  "  or  fights; 
cf.  Ger.  Kampf,  battle,  and  Kdmpfer,  fighter),  in  the  judicial 
combats  of  the  middle  ages  the  substitute  for  a  party  to  the  suit 
disabled  from  bearing  arms  or  specially  exempt  from  the  duty 
to  do  so  (see  Wager).    Hence  the  word  has  come  to  be  applied 
to  any  one  who  "  champions,"  or  contends  on  behalf  of,  any 
person  or  cause.    In  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  (lib.  ii.  tit.  56 
§§  381  39)1  those  who  by  reason  of  youth,  age  or  infirmity  could 
not  bear  arms  were  allowed  to  nominate  champions,  and  the 
same  provision  was  made  in  the  case  of  women  (lib.  i.  tit. 
3  §  6,  tit.  16,  (2).    This  was  practically  the  rule  laid  down  in  all 
subsequent  legislation  on   the  subject    Thus  the  Assize  oj 
Jerusalem  (cap.  30)  says: "  These  are  the  people  who  may  defend 
themselves  through  champions;  a  woman,  a  sick  man,  a  man 
who  has  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  &c."    The  clergy,  too,  whether 
as  individuals  or  corporations,  were  represented  by  champions; 
in  the  case  of  bishops  and  abbots  this  function  was  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  advocatus   (see  Advocate).    Du  Cange  gives 
instances  of  mercenary  champions  (campiones  conductilii),  who 
were  regarded  as  "  infamous  persons  "  and  sometimes,  in  case 
of  defeat,  were  condemned  to  lose  hand  or  foot    Sometimes 
championships  were  "  scrjeanties,,,  i.e.  rendered  service  to  lords, 
churches  or  cities  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  certain  fiefs,  or 
for  annual  money  payments,  the  champion  doing  homage  to  the 
person  or  corporation  represented  by  him  (campiones  homagit). 

The  office  of  "  king's  champion  "  (campio  regis)  is  peculiar 
to  England.  The  function  of  the  king's  champion,  when  the 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation  was  carried  out  in  its  completeness, 
was  to  ride,  clad  in  complete  armour,  on  his  right  the  high 
constable,  on  his  left  the  earl  marshal,  into  Westminster  Hall 
during  the  coronation  banquet,  and  challenge  to  single  combat 
any  who  should  dispute  the  king's  right  to  reign.  The  challenge 
was  thrice  repeated  by  the  herald,  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
in  the  centre,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  dais.  On  picking  up  his 
gauntlet  for  the  third  time  the  champion  was  pledged  by  the 
king  in  a  gilt-covered  cup,  which  was  then  presented  to  him  as 
his  fee  by  the  king.  If  he  had  had  occasion  to  fight,  and  was 
victorious,  his  fee  would  have  been  the  armour  he  wore  and  the 
horse  he  rode,  the  second  best  in  the  royal  stables;  but  no  such 
occasion  has  ever  arisen.  This  picturesque  ceremonial  was  last 
performed  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  The  office  of  king's 
champion  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  origins  are  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  held  under  William  the 
Conqueror  by  Robert  or  Roger  Marmion,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  hereditary  champions  in  Normandy.  The  first  authentic 
record,  however  is  a  charter  of  Henry  I.,  signed  by  Robert 
Marmion  (Robertus  de  Bajucis  campio  regis).  Of  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  office  the  earliest  record  dates  from  the  coronation 
of  Richard  U.  On  this  occasion  the  champion ,  Sir  John  Dymoke, 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Abbey  immediately  after  the  corona- 
tion mass,  but  was  peremptorily  told  td  go  away  and  return 
later;  moreover,  in  his  bin  presented  to  the  court  of  claims,  he 
stated  that  the  champion  was  to  ride  in  the  procession  before 
the  service,  and  make  his  challenge  to  all  the  world.  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  ceremony,  as  might  be  expected,  was  originally 
performed  before  the  king's  coronation,  when  it  would  have  had 
some  significance.  The  office  of  king's  champion  is  hereditary, 
and  is  now  held  by  the  family  of  Dymoke  (g.v.). 

Sec  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  s.v.  "  Campio  **;  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 
English  Coronation  Records  (Westminster,  1901);  J.  H.  T.  Perkins, 
The  Coronation  Booh  (London,  190a). 

CHAMP10HNET,  JEAN  fiTIENNE  (1762-1800),  French 
general,  enlisted  in  the  army  at  an  early  age  and  served  in  the 
great  siege  of  Gibraltar.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement,  and  was  elected  by  the 
men  of  a  battalion  to  command  them.  In  May  1793  he  was 
charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances' in  the  Jura, 
which  he  quelled  without  bloodshed.  Under  Pichegru  he  took 
part  in  the  Rhine  campaign  of  that  year  as  a  brigade  commander, 
and  at  Weissenburg  and  m  the  Palatinate  won  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  Lazare  Hoche.    At  Fleuras  his  stubborn  figh**  ~ 
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in  the  centre  of  the  field  contributed  greatly  to  Jourdan's  victory. 
In  the  subsequent  campaigns  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  armies  on  the  Rhine  between  Ncuwied  and  DQsseldorf, 
and  took  a  great  part  in  all  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
expeditions  to  the  Lahn  and  the  Main.  In  1798'  Championnet 
was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  "  army  of  Rome  "  which 
was  protecting  the  infant  Roman  republic  against  the  Neapolitan 
court  and  the  British  fleet.  Nominally  32,000  strong,  the  army 
scarcely  numbered  8000  effectives,  with  a  bare  fifteen  cartridges 
per  man.  The  Austrian  general  Mack  had  a  tenfold  superiority 
in  numbers,  but  Championnet  so  well  held  his  own  that  he  ended 
by  capturing  Naples  itself  and  there  setting  up  the  Parthenopcan 
Republic  But  his  intense  earnestness  and  intolerance  of 
opposition  soon  embroiled  him  with  the  civilians,  and  the 
general  was  recalled  in  disgrace.  The  following  year,  however, 
saw  him  again  in  the  field  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  "  army 
of  the  Alps."  This,  too,  was  at  first  a  mere  paper  force,  but  after 
three  months'  hard  work  it  was  able  to  take  the  field.  The 
campaign  which  followed  was  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and, 
worn  out  by  the  unequal  struggle,  Championnet  died  at  Antibes 
on  the  9th  of  January  1 80a  In  1848  a  statue  was  erected  in  his 
honour  at  Valence. 

See  A.  R.  C.  de  St  Albin,  Championnet,  ou  Us  Campagnes  de 
Holland*,  de  Rome  el  de  Naples  (Paris,  i860). 

CHAMPLAIN,  SAMUEL  DE  (1567-1635),  French  explorer, 
colonial  pioneer  and  first  governor  of  French  Canada,  was  born 
at  Brouage,  a  small  French  port  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  1567. 
His  father  was  a  sea  captain,  and  the  boy  was  early  skilled  in 
seamanship  and  navigation.  He  entered  the  army  of  Henry  IV., 
and  served  in  Brittany  under  Jean  d'Aumont,  Francois  de  St 
Luc  and  Charles  de  Brissac  When  the  army  of  the  League 
was  disbanded  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  who  had  charge  of  the 
ships  in  which  the  Spanish  allies  were  conveyed  home,  and  on 
reaching  Cadiz  secured  (1 599)  the  command  of  one  of  the  vessels 
about  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  gone 
over  two  years,  visiting  all  the  principal  ports  and  pushing 
inland  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  MS.  account 
of  his  adventures,  Bref  Discours  des  Chases  plus  remarquabks 

Sue  Samuel  Cham  plain  de  Brouage  a  recognues  aux  Indcs  Occi- 
enlales,  is  in  the  library  at  Dieppe.  It  was  not  published  in 
French  until  1870,  although  an  English  translation  was  printed 
by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1859.  It  contains  a  suggestion  of  a 
Panama  Canal,  "  by  which  the  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  would 
be  shortened  by  more  than  1500  leagues."  In  1603  Champlain 
made  his  first  voyage  to  Canada,  being  sent  out  by  Aymar  de 
Clermont,  seigneur  de  Chastes,  on  whom  the  king  had  bestowed 
a  patent.  Champlain  at  once  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians  and  explored  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  rapids 
above  Montreal.  On  his  return  he  published  an  interesting 
and  historically  valuable  little  book,  Des  salvages,  ou  voyage  de 
Samuel  Champlain  de  Brouage  fail  en  la  France  Nouvelle.  During 
his  absence  de  Chastes  had  died,  and  his  privileges  and  fur  trade 
monopolies  were  conferred  upon  Pierre  de  Guast,  sieur  de  Monts 
(1560-161 1).  With  him,  in  1604,  Champlain  was  engaged  in 
exploring  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  in  seeking  a  site 
for  a  new  settlement,  and  in  making  surveys  and  charts.  They 
first  settled  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  river, 
and  then  at  Port  Royal — now  Annapolis,  N.S. 

Meanwhile  the  Basques  and  Bretons,  asserting  that  they  were 
being  ruined  by  de  Monts'  privileges,  got  his  patent  revoked, 
and  Champlain  returned  with  the  discouraged  colonists  to  Europe. 
When,  however,  in  modified  form,  the  patent  was  re-granted  to 
his  patron  Champlain  induced  him  to  abandon  Acadia  and 
establish  a  settlement  on  the  St  Lawrence,  of  the  commercial 
advantages  of  which,  perhaps  even  as  a  western  route  to  China 
and  Japan,  he  soon  convinced  him.  Champlain  was  placed  in 
command  of  one  of  the  two  vessels  sent  out  He  was  to  explore 
and  colonize,  while  the  other  vessel  traded,  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Champlain  fixed  on  the  site  of  Quebec  and  founded 
the  first  white  settlement  there  in  July  1608,  giving  it  its  present 
name.  In  the  spring  he  joined  a  war  party  of  Algonquin*  and 
Hurons,  discovered  the  great  lake  that  bears  his  name,  and,  near 


the  present  Tkonderoga,  took  with  his  arquebus  an  important 
part  in  the  victory  which  his  savage  friends  obtained  over  the 
Iroquois.  The  Iroquois  naturally  turned  first  to  the  Dutch  and 
then  to  the  English  for  allies.  "  Thus  did  new  France  rush  into 
collision  with  the  redoubted  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations.  Here 
was  the  beginning,  and  in  some  measure  doubtless  the  cause,  of 
a  long  suite  of  murderous  conflicts,  bearing  havoc  and  flame  to 
generations  yet  unborn  "  (Parkman).  Champlain  returned  to 
France  and  again  related  to  Henry  IV. — who  had  previously 
learned  his  worth  and  had  pensioned  him — his  exciting  adventures. 
De  Monts  failed  to  secure  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  but  resolved 
to  proceed  without  it  Champlain  was  again  (1611)  in  Canada, 
fighting  for  and  against  the  Indians  and  establishing  a  trading 
post  at  Mont  Royal  (see  Montreal).  He  was  the  third  white 
man  to  descend,  and  the  second  to  descend  successfully,  the 
Lachine  Rapids.  De  Moots,  now  governor  of  Paris,  was  too  busy 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  colony,  and  left 
them  entirely  to  his  associate.  An  influential  protector  was 
needed;  and  Champlain  prevailed  upon  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
comte  de  Soissons,  to  interest  himself  to  obtain  from  the  king 
the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  in  New  France.  The 
comte  de  Soissons  died  almost  immediately,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  office  by  Henri  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conde,  and  he,  like 
his  predecessors  and  successors,  retained  Champlain  as  lieutenant* 
governor.  "  In  Champlain  alone  was  the  life  of  New  France. 
By  instinct  and  temperament  he  was  mote  impelled  to  the 
adventurous  toils  of  exploration  than  to  the  duller  task  of 
building  colonies.  The  profits  of  trade  had  value  in  his  eyes  only 
as  means  to  these  ends,  and  settlements  were  important  chiefly 
as  a  base  of  discovery.  Two  great  objects  eclipsed  all  others, 
— to  find  a  route  to  the  Indies,  and  to  bring  the  heathen  tribes 
into  the  embraces  of  the  Church,  since,  while  he  cared  little  for 
their  bodies,  his  solicitude  for  their  souls  knew  no  bounds" 
(Parkman). 

In  1613  Champlain  again  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  endeavoured 
to  confirm  Nicolas  de  Vignau's  alleged  discovery  of  a  short  route 
to  the  ocean  by  the  Ottawa  river,  a  great  lake  at  its  source,  and 
another  river  flowing  north  therefrom.  That  year  he  got  as 
far  as  Allumette  Island  in  the  Ottawa,  but  two  years  later,  with 
a  "  Great  War  Party  "  of  Indians,  he  crossed  Lake  Nipissixig 
and  the  eastern  ends  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  and  made  a 
fierce  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  an  Onondaga  fortified  town 
a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  Oneida.  This  was  the  end  of  his 
wanderings.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  growth  and 
strengthening  of  Quebec  Every  year  he  went  to  France  with 
this  end  in  view.  He  was  one  of  the  hundred  associates  of  the 
Company  of  New  France,  created  by  Richelieu  to  reform  abuses 
and  take  over  all  his  country's  interests  in  the  new  world.  These 
ill-defended  possessions  England  now  prepared  to  seize.  Three 
ships  were  sent  out  under  letters  of  marque  commanded  by 
David,  Lewis  and  Thomas  Kirke,  and  Quebec,  already  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  was  compelled  to  surrender  (1629) .  Champ* 
lain  was  taken  to  England  a  prisoner,  but  when  Canada  was 
restored  to  the  French  he  returned  (1633)  to  his  post,  where  he 
died  on  the  25th  of  December  1635.  He  had  married  in  1610, 
Helene  BouHe,  then  but  twelve  years  old.  She  did  not  leave 
France  for  Canada,  however,  until  ten  years  later.  After  his 
death  she  became  a  nun. 

Champlain's  complete  works  in  6  vols,  were  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  university  of  Laval  in  1870.  There  is  a  careful 
translation  of  Champlain' s  Voyages,  by  Professor  and  Mrs  E.  G. 
Bourne  in  the  *'  Tratlmaker  "  'series  edited  by  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster. 
See  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  Frame  in  the  New  World  (1865);  I. 
Winsor,  Corker  to  Fronlenac  (1894);  N.  E.  Dionne,  Champlain 
(190SV  (N.  E.  D.) 

CHAMPLAIN,  a  lake  lying  between  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  and  penetrating  for  a  few  miles  into 
Canada.  It  extends  about  130  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  varies  from 
i  m.  to  x  m.  in  width  for  40  m.  from  its  S.  terminus,  and  then 
widens  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  width  of  about  nm.  near 
Ausable  Point.  Its  area  is  about  500  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  96 
ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  north  part  it  is  generally  from  200  to 
300  ft.  deep;  opposite  Essex,  N.Y.,  near  its  middle,  the  depth 
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Increases  to  400  ft.;  but  farther  south  it  is  much  less;  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  lake  there  is  a  depth  of  water  of  more 
than  100  ft.  Since  the  lake  is  caused  by  the  ponding  of  water 
in  a  broad  irregular  valley,  the  shore  line  is  nearly  everywhere 
much  broken,  and  in  the  northern  portion  are  several  islands, 
both  large  and  small,  most  of  which  belong  to  Vermont.  These 
islands  divide  the  lake's  northern  end  into  two  large  arms 
which  extend  into  Canada.  From  the  western  arm  the  Richelieu 
river  flows  out,  carrying  the  water  of  Champlain  to  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  waters  abound  in  salmon,  salmon-trout,  sturgeon 
and  other  fish,  and  are  navigated  from  end  to  end  by  large 
steamboats  and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage.  The  lake 
was  formerly  the  scat  of  extensive  traffic,  especially  in  lumber, 
but  navigation  has  greatly  decreased;  the  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  at  the  lake  was  twice  as  great  in  the  early  '7o's  as  it 
was  thirty  years  later.  The  principal  ports  are  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  Lake  Champlain  lies  in  a  valley  from  1  to 
30  m.  wide,  between  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  scenery  is  most 
picturesque.  On  the  east  side  is  a  rather  gradual  ascent  for  20  m. 
or  more  from  shore  to  summit,  while  on  the  west  side  the  ascent 
is  by  a  succession  of  hills,  in  some  places  from  the  water's  edge. 
North  of  Crown  Point  low  mountains  rise  1000  to  1600  ft.  above 
the  lake,and  behind  these  are  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks, 
reaching  an  -elevation  of  more  than  5000  ft.  Lake  George  is 
a  tributary  on  the  south,  several  small  streams  flow  in  from  each 
side;  the  Champlain  Canal,  63  m.  in  length,  connects  the  lake 
with  the  Hudson  river;  and  through  the  Richelieu  it  has  a 
natural  outlet  to  the  north  into  the  St  Lawrence. 

Lake  Champlain  was  named  from  Samuel  dc  Champlain,  who 
discovered  it  in  July  1609.  The  valley  is  a  natural  pathway 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  during  the  various 
wars  which  the  English  have  waged  in  America  it  had  great 
strategic  importance.  In  1731  the  French  built  a  fort  at  Crown 
Point;  in  1756,  another  at  Ticonderoga;  and  both  were  import- 
ant strategic  points  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  as  well  as  in 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  On  the  nth  of  October 
1776,  the  first  battle  between  an  American  and  a  British  fleet, 
the  battle  of  Valcour  Island,  was  fought  on  the  lake.  Benedict 
Arnold,  the  American  commander,  with  a  decidedly  inferior 
force,  withstood  the  British  under  Thomas  Pringle  for  about 
seven  hours,  and  then  during  the  night  escaped  through  the 
enemy's  line.  Although  overtaken  the  next  day  he  again,  after 
a  fight  of  a  few  hours,  made  a  successful  retreat. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  181 2  the  American  naval 
force  on  the  lake,  though  very  small,  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
British,  but  on  the  3rd  of  June  1813  the  British  captured  two 
American  sloops  in  the  narrow  channel  at  the  northern  end  and 
gained  supremacy.  Both  sides  now  began  to  build  and  equip 
vessels  for  a  decisive  contest;  by  May  1814  the  Americans 
had  regained  supremacy,  and  four  months  later  a  British  land 
force  of  11,000  men  under  Sir  George  Prevost  (1767-1^816)  and  a 
naval  force  of  16  vessels  of  about  2402  tons  with  937  men  and 
92  guns  under  Captain  George  Downie  (d.  1814)  confronted  an 
American  land  force  of  1500  men  under  Brigadier-General 
Alexander  Macomb  (1782- 1841),  strongly  entrenched  at  Platts- 
burg, and  an  American  naval  force  (anchored  in  Plattsburg  Bay) 
of  14  vessels  of  about  2244  tons  with  882  men  and  86  guns  under 
Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough  (1783-1825).  In  the  open 
lake  the  British  naval  force  should  have  been  the  superior,  but 
at  anchor  in  the  bay  the  Americans  had  a  decided  advantage. 
Expecting  the  British  land  force  to  drive  the  American  fleet 
from  its  anchorage,  Captain  Downie,  on  the  nth  of  September 
1814,  began  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  had  continued 
only  fifteen  minutes  when  he  was  killed;  the  land  force  failed 
to  co-operate,  and  after  a  severe  fight  at  close  range  for  2  J  hours, 
during  which  the  British  lost  about  300  men,  the  Americans  200 
and  the  vessels  of  both  sides  were  greatly  shattered,  the  British 
retreated  both  by  land  and  by  water,  abandoning  their  plan  of 
invading  New  York. 

See  C.  E.  Pect,  "  Glacial  and  Post-Glacial  History  of  the  Hudson 
i*nd  Charaplaio  Valleys,"  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Journal  of  Geology 


(Chicago,  1904);  P.  S.  Palmer,  History  of  Lake  Champlain  (Albany, 
1866) ;  and  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  Sea  Power  im  its  Relations  to  the  Wat 
of  1812  (2  vol*.,  Boston,  1905). 

CHAMPMBSL&  MARIE  (1642-1698),  French  actress,  was 
born  in  Rouen  of  a  good  family.  Her  father's  name  was  Desmares. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Rouen  with 
Charles  Chevillet  (1645-1701),  who  called  himself  sieur  de 
Champmeste,  and  they  were  married  in  1666.  By  1669  they 
were  playing  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  du  Marais,  her  first  appear- 
ance there  being  as  Venus  in  Boyer's  File  de  Venus,  The  next 
year,  as  Hermione  in  Racine's  Andromaque,  she  had  a  great 
success  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne.  Her  intimacy  with  Racine 
dates  from  then.  Some  of  his  finest  tragedies  were  written  for 
her,  but  her  repertoire  was  not  confined  to  them,  and  many  an 
indifferent  play — like  Thomas  Corneille's  Ariane  and  Comte 
d?  Essex — owed  its  success  to  "  her  natural  manner  of  acting, 
and  her  pathetic  rendering  of  the  hapless  heroine."  Phedre 
was  the  climax  of  her  triumphs,  and  when  she  and  her  husband 
deserted  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  (see  Bejart  ad  Jin.),  ft  was 
selected  to  open  the  Comldie  Francaise  on  the  26th  of  August 
1680.  Here,  with  Mmc  Gucrin  as  the  leading  comedy  actress, 
she  played  the  great  tragic  love  parts  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
dying  on  the  15th  of  May  1698.  La  Fontaine  dedicated  to  hex 
his  novel  Belphtgor,  and  Bofleau  immortalized  her  in  verse. 
Her  husband  distinguished  himself  both  as  actor  and  playwright, 
and  his  Parisien  (1682)  gave  Mme  Guirin  one  of  her  greatest 
successes. 

Her  brother,  the  actor  Nicolas  Desmares  (e.  1650-1714), 
began  as  a  member  of  a  subsidized  company  at  Copenhagen,  but 
by  her  influence  he  came  to  Paris  and  was  received  in  1685 
sans  dSbut — the  first  time  such  an  honour  had  been  accorded — 
at  the  Com6die  Francaise,  where  he  became  famous  for  peasant 
parts.  His  daughter,  to  whom  Christian  V.  and  his  queen  stood 
sponsors,  Christine  Antoinette  Charlotte  Desmares  (1682- 
>753)»  was  &  fine  actress  in  both  tragedy  and  soubrettc  parts. 
She  made  her  debut  at  the  Com&lie  Francaise  in  1699,  in  La 
Grange  Chancel's  Oreste  et  Pyladet  and  was  at  once  received  as 
soci&aire.    She  retired  in  1721. 

CHAMPOLUON,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  (1790-1832),  French 
Egyptologist,  called  le  Jeune  to  distinguish  him  from  Cham- 
pollion-Figeac  (q.v.),  his  elder  brother,  was  born  at  Figeac,  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  on  the  23rd  of  December  1790.  He  was 
educated  by  his  brother,  and  was  then  appointed  government 
pupil  at  the  Lyceum,  which  had  recently  been  founded.  His 
first  work  (1804)  was  an  attempt  to  show  by  means  of  their 
names  that  the  giants  of  the  Bible  and  of  Greek  mythology  were 
personifications  of  natural  phenomena.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
(1807)  he  read  before  the  academy  of  Grenoble  a  paper  In  which 
he  maintained  that  the  Coptic  was  the  ancient  language  of 
Egypt.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Langles,  De  Sacy  and  Millin.  In  1809  he  was 
made  professor  of  history  in  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble,  and  there 
published  his  earlier  works.  Champollion's  first  decipherment 
of  hieroglyphics  dates  from  1821.  In  1824  he  was  sent  by  Charles 
X.  to  visit  the  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  museums 
of  Turin,  Leghorn,  Rome  and  Naples;  and  on  his  return  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Egyptian  museum  at  the  Louvre. 
In  1828  he  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Egypt  in  company  with  Rosellini,  who 
had  received  a  similar  appointment  from  Leopold  II.,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  He  remained  there  about  a  year.  In  March 
1831  he  received  the  chair  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  had 
been  created  specially  for  him,  in  the  College  de  France.  He 
was  engaged  with  Rosellini  in  publishing  the  results  of  Egyptian 
researches  at  the  expense  of  the  Tuscan  and  French  governments, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1832.  Champollion,  whose  claims  were  hotly  disputed  for 
many  years  after  his  death,  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Egyptology. 

He  wrote  VEgypte  sous  Us  Pharaons  (2  vols.  8vo,  1814J;  Sur 
Fieri ture  kiiratique  (1821);  Sur  ricriturt  ahnolique;  PrScis  du  sys- 
time  kUrothphique,  &c.  (1824);  Panthfon  tgvptien,  on  eoUextton 
(Us  persoimages  mytkohpques  de,  I'ancienne  Egypt*  (incomplete). 
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Monumens  de  V&gypU  etdeta  Nubie  consiAfrh  par  rapport  a  Fhistoire, 
la  religion,  &c;  Gram  ma  ire  (gypiienne  (1836),  and  Dicttonncire 
igyptienne  (1841),  edited  by  his  brother;  Analyse  mtthodique  du 
text*  demotiquf  de  Rosette;  Apercu  des  risultats  kistoriques  de  la 
dhouverle  de  V alphabet  htiroglyphiquo  (1827) ;  Mtmoircs  sur  les  sinus 
employe's  par  Us  Egyptiens  dans  liurs  trots  systinus  graphiquej  a  la 
notation  aes  principalis  divisions  du  temps;  Lettres  icrttes  d'Egypte 
el  de  Nubie  (1833) ;  and  also  several  letters  on  Egyptian  subjects, 
addressed  at  different  periods  to  the  due  de  Blacas  and  others. 

See  H.  Hartlebcn,  Cham  poll  ion,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Werk  (2  vols.. 
1906);  also  Egypt:  Language  and  Writing  {ad  init.). 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC,  JACQUES  JOSEPH  (1778-1867), 
French  archaeologist,  elder  brother  of  Jean  Francois  Cham- 
pollion, wis  born  at  Figeac  in  the  department  of  Lot,  on  the 
5th  of  October  1778.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  librarian 
at  Grenoble,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  in  18 16  on  account  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  afterwards 
became  keeper  of  manuscripts  at  the  Bibtiotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris,  and  professor  of  palaeography  at  the  £cole  des  Chartes. 
In  1849  he  became  librarian  of  the  palace  of  Fontaineblcau. 
He  edited  several  of  his  brother's  works,  and  was  also  author  of 
original  works  on  philological  and  historical  subjects,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  NouvcIUs  recherches  sur  les  patois  ou 
idiomes  vulgaires  de  la  France  (1809),  Annalcs  de  Lagidcs  (18 19) 
and  Chartes  latines  sur  papyrus  du  VI'  Steele  de  Vere  chritienne. 
His  son  Aim£  (181 2-1894)  became  his  father's  assistant  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  besides  a  number  of  works  on 
historical  subjects  wrote  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  study 
of  his  family  in  Les  Deux  Cltampollion  (Grenoble,  1887). 

CHANCE  (through  the  O.  Fr.  chiance,  from  the  Late  Lat. 
cadentia,  things  happening,  from  cadere,  to  fall  out,  happen; 
cf.  "  case  "),  an  accident  or  event,  a  phenomenon  which  has  no 
apparent  or  discoverable  cause;  hence  an  event  which  has  not 
been  expected,  a  piece  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  From  the  popular 
idea  that  anything  of  which  no  assignable  cause  is  known  has 
therefore  no  cause,  chance  (Gr.  rbxi)  was  regarded  as  having  a 
substantial  objective  existence,  being  itself  the  source  of  such 
uncaused  phenomena.  For  the  philosophic  theories  relating  to 
this  subject  see  Accidentalism. 

11  Chance,"  in  the  theory  of  probability,  is  used  in  two  ways. 
In  the  stricter,  or  mathematical  usage,  it  is  synonymous  with 
probability;  i.e.  if  a  particular  event  may  occur  in  »  ways  in  an 
aggregate  of  p  events,  then  the  "  chance  "  of  the  particular  event 
occurring  is  given  by  the  fraction  n/p.  In  the  second  usage,  the 
"  chance  "  is  regarded  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  ways  which 
a  particular  event  may  occur  to  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it 
may  not  occur;  mathematically  expressed,  this  chance  is 
nf(p-n)  (see  Probability).  In  the  English  law  relating  to  gaming 
and  wagering  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  games  of  chance 
and  games  of  skill  (see  Gaming  and  Wagering). 

CHANCEL  (through  O.  Fr.  from  Lat.  plur.  cancclli,  dim.  of 
cancer,  grating,  lattice,  probably  connected  with  an  Indo- 
European  root  Kar-,  to  bend;  cf.  circus,  curve,  &c),  in  the 
earliest  and  strictest  sense  that  part  of  a  church  near  the  altar 
occupied  by  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons  assisting  the  officiating 
priest,  this  space  having  originally  been  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  church  by  cancclli  or  lattice  work.  The  word  cancclli  is 
used  in  classical  Latin  of  a  screen,  bar  or  the  like,  set  to  mark 
off  an  enclosed  space  in  a  building  or  in  an  open  place.  It  is 
thus  used  of  the  bar  in  a  court  of  justice  (Cicero,  Verres,  ii.  3  seq.). 
It  is  particularly  used  of  the  lattice  or  screen  in  the  ancient 
basilica,  which  separated  the  be  ma,  or  raised  tribunal,  from  the 
.  rest  of  the  building.  The  use  of  the  name  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings  Is  thus  natural,  for  the  altar  stood  in  the  place  occupied 
by  the  bema  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica.  From  the  screen  the 
term  was  early  transferred  to  the  space  inter  cancclbs,  i.e.  the 
locus  altaris  canccilis  septus.  This  railed-off  space  is  now  gener- 
ally known  among  Roman  Catholics  as  the  "  sanctuary,"  the 
word  chancel  being  little  used.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
however,  the  word  chancel  survived  the  Reformation,  and  is 
applied,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  architectural  sense, 
to  that  part  of  the  church  occupied  by  the  principal  altar  or 
communion  table  and  by  the  clergy  and  singers  officiating  at  the 
cUef  services;  it  thus  includes  presbytery,  chancel  proper  and 


choir  {q.v),  and  in  this  sense,  in  the  case  of  cathedrals  and 
other  lanre  ch>irehes,  is  often  used  synonymously  with  choi\ 
In  this  more  inclusive  sense  the  early  bapilic.m  churches  had  no 
chancels,  which  were  a  comprritivch'  htc  development;    th* 
concetti,  e.g.  of  such  a  church  as  San  Clemente  at  Rome  are 
equivalent  not  to  the  "  chancel  screen  "  of  a  medieval  church 
but  to  the  "altar  rails "  that  divide  off  the  sanctuary.    In 
churches  of  the  type  that  grew  to  its  perfection  in  the  middle 
ages  the  chancels  are  dearly  differentiated  from  the  nave  by 
structural  features:  by  the  raising  of  the  floor  level;  by  the 
presence  of  a  "  chancel  arch,"  and  by  a  chancel  or  rood  screen 
(see  Rood).    The  chancel  screen  might  be  no  more  than  a  low 
barrier,  some  4  ft.  high,  or  a  light  structure  of  wood  or  wrought 
iron;  sometimes,  however,  they  were  massive  stone  screens, 
which  in  certain  cases  were  continued  on  either  side  between  the 
piers  of  the  choir  and  (on  the  European  continent)  round  the 
east  end  of  the  sanctuary,  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Bourges, 
Limoges,   Amiens   and   Chartres.    These   screens  served   the 
purpose,  in  collegiate  and  conventual  churches,  of  cutting  off 
the  space  reserved  for  the  services  conducted  for  and  by  the 
members  of  the  chapter  or  community.    For  popular  services  a 
second  high  altar  was  usually  set  up  to  the  west  of  the  screen, 
as  formerly  at  Westminster  Abbey.    In  parish  churches  the 
screen  was  set,  partly  to  differentiate  the  space  occupied  by  the 
clergy  from  that  reserved  for  the  laity,  partly  to  support  the 
representation  of  the  crucifixion  known  as  the  Rood.    In  these 
churches,  too,  the  chancel  is  very  usually  structurally  differenti- 
ated by  being  narrower  and,  sometimes,  less  high  than  the  nave. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  the  duty  of  repairing  the  chancel 
falls  upon  the  parson  by  custom,  while  the  repair  of  the  body 
of  the  church  falls  on  the  parishioners.    In  particular  cases, 
as  in  certain  London  churches,  the  parishioners  also  have  to 
repair  the  chancel.    Where  there  are  both  a  rector  and  a  vicar 
the  repairs  are  shared  between  them,  and  this  is  also  the  case 
where  the  rector  is  a  lay  impropriator.    By  the  rubric  of  the 
English  Prayer  Book  "  the  chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have 
done  fn  times  past,"  i.e.  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  some  partition  sufficient  to  separate  the  two  without 
interfering  with  the  view  of  the  congregation.    At  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  for  some  time  after,  this  distinction  was  regarded  by 
the  dominant  Puritan  party  as  a  mark  of  sacerdotalism,  and 
services  were  commonly  said  in  other  parts  of  the  church,  the 
chancels  being  closed  and  disused.    The  rubric,  however,  directs 
that  " '  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer '  shall  be  used  in  the 
accustomed  place  in  the  church,  chapel  or  chancel,  except  it 
shall  be  otherwise  determined  by  the  Ordinary."  Chancel  screens, 
with  or  without  gates,  are  lawful,  but  chancellors  of  dioceses 
have  refused  to  grant  a  faculty  to  erect  gates,  as  unnecessary  or 
inexpedient. 

CHANCELLOR  (M.  Eng.  and  Anglo-Fr.  cancclcr,  chaucrJer,  Fr. 
chancetier,  Lat.  cancellarius),  an  official  title  used  by  most  of  the 
peoples  whose  civilization  has  arisen  directly  or  indirectly  out  of 
the  Roman  empire.  At  different  times  and  in  different  countries 
it  has  stood  and  stands  for  very  various  duties,  and  has  been,  and 
Is,  borne  by  officers  of  various  degrees  of  dignity.  The  original 
chancellors  were  the  canccllarii  of  Roman  courts  of  justice, 
ushers  who  sat  at  the  cancclli  or  lattice  work  screens  of  a 
u  basilica  "  or  law  court,  which  separated  the  judge  and  counsel 
from  the  audience  (see  Chancel).  In  the  later  Eastern  empire 
the  canccllarii  were  promoted  at  first  to  notarial  duties.  The 
barbarian  kingdoms  which  arose  on  the  ruin  of  the  empire  in  the 
West  copied  more  or  less  intelligently  the  Roman  model  in  all 
their  judicial  and  financial  administration.  Under  the  Frankish 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  the  cancctlarii  were  sub- 
ordinates of  the  great  officer  of  state  called  the  refcrendan'us, 
who  was  the  predecessor  of  the  more  modern  chancellor.  Thj 
office  became  established  under  the  form  arcki-conccllarius,  or 
chief  of  the  canccllarii.  Stubbs  says  that  the  CarolingUa 
chancellor  was  the  royal  notary  and  the  arch -chancellor  keeper 
of  the  royal  seal.  His  functions  would  naturally  be  discharged 
by  a  cleric  in  times  when  book  learning  was  mainly  confined  t* 
the  clergy.    From  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  the  post  was  held 
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by  a  bishop.  By  an  equally  natural  process  he  became  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen,whoalso  had  her  chancellor. 
Such  an  office  possessed  an  obvious  capacity  for  developing  oa 
the  judicial  as  well  as  the  administrative  side.  Appeals  and 
petitions  of  aggrieved  persons  would  pass  through  the  chancellor's 
hands,  as  well  as  the  political  correspondence  of  the  king.  Nor 
was  the  king  the  only  man  who  had  need  of  a  chancellor.  Great 
officers  and  corporations  also  had  occasion  to  employ  an  agent  to 
do  secretarial,  notarial  and  judicial  work  for  them,  and  called 
him  by  the  convenient  name  of  chancellor.  The  history  of  the 
office  in  its  many  adaptations  to  public  and  private  service  is  the 
history  of  its  development  on  judicial,  administrative,  political, 
secretarial  and  notarial  lines. 

The  model  of  the  Carolingian  court  was  followed  by  the 
medieval  states  of  Western  Europe.    In  England  the  office  of 

chancellor  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
aihril''  f  cssor,  the  first  English  king  to  use  the  Norman  practice 
Ft&atrf      of  scaling  instead  of  signing  documents;  and  from  the 

Norman  Conquest  onwards  thesucccssion  of  chancellors 
is  continuous.  The  chancellor  was  originally,  and  long  continued 
to  be,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  combined  the  functions  of  the  most 
dignified  of  the  royal  chaplains,  the  king's  secretary  in  secular 
matters,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  seal.  From  the  first,  then, 
though  at  the  outset  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  justiciar,  the 
office  of  chancellor  was  one  of  great  influence  and  importance. 
As  chaplain  the  chancellor  was  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience; 
as  secretary  he  enjoyed  the  royal  confidence  in  secular  affairs; 
as  keeper  of  the  seal  he  was  necessary  to  all  formal  expressions 
of  the  royal  will.  By  him  and  his  staff  of  chaplains  the  whole 
secretarial  work  of  the  royal  household  was  conducted,  the 
accounts  were  kept  under  the  justiciar  and  treasurer,  writs  were 
drawn  up  and  scaled,  and  the  royal  correspondence  was  carried  on. 
He  was,  in  fact,  as  Stubbs  puts  it,  a  sort  of  secretary  of  state  for 
all  departments.  ."  This  is  he,"  wrote  John  of  Salisbury  (d. 
1 1  So),  "  who  cancels  (canceilat)  the  evil  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
makes  equitable  (aequo)  the  commands  of  a  pious  prince,"  a 
curious  anticipation  of  the  chancellor/s  later  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion. Under  Henry  II.,  indeed,  the  chancellor  was  already 
largely  employed  in  judicial  work,  cither  in  attendance  on  the 
king  or  in  provincial  visitations;  though  the  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chancery  was  of  later  growth.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  chancellor  was  "  great  alike  in  Curia  and  Exchequer  ";  he 
was  sccundus  a  rcge,  i.e.  took  precedence  immediately  after  the 
justiciar,  and  nothing  was  done  either  in  the  Curia  or  the  ex- 
chequer without  his  consent.  So  great  was  his  office  that  William 
FitzStephen,  the  biographer  of  Becket,  tells  us  that  it  was  not 
purchasable  (emenda  non  est),  a  statement  which  requires  modi- 
fication, since  it  was  in  fact  more  than  once  sold  under  Henry  I., 
Stephen,  Richard  and  John  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  pp.  384-497; 
Gneist,  Cottsl.  Hist,  of  England,  p.  219),  an  evil  precedent  which 
was,  however,  not  long  followed. 

Tlie  judicial  duties  of  the  chancellor  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
all  petitions  addressed  to  the.  king  passed  through  his  hands. 
The  number  and  variety  of  these  became  so  great  that  in  1 280-, 
under  Edward  I.,  an  ordinance  was  issued  directing  the  chancellor 
and  the  justices  to  deal  with  the  greater  number  of  them;  those 
which  involved  the  use  of  the  great  seal  being  specially  referred 
to  the  chancellor.  The  chancellor  and  justices  were  to  determine 
which  of  them  were  "so  great,  and  of  grace,  that  the  chancellor 
and  others  would  not  despatch  them  without  the  king,"  and  these 
the  chancellor  and  other  chief  ministers  were  to  carry  in  person  to 
the  king  (Stubbs  ii.  263,  note,  and  p.  268).  At  this  period  the 
chancellor,  though  employed  in  equity,  had  ministerial  functions 
only;  but  when,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  chancellor 
ceased  to  follow  the  court,  his  tribunal  acquired  a  more  definite 
character,  and  petitions  for  grace  and  favour  began  to  be  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  him,  instead  of  being  merely  examined  and 
passed  on  by  him  to  the  king;  and  In  the  twenty-second  year  of 
this  reign  matters  which  were  of  grace  were  definitely  committed 
to  the  chancellor  for  decision.  This  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor,  whence  developed 
that  immense  body  of  rules,  supplementing  the  deficiencies  or 


modifying  the  harshness  of  the  common  law,  whic*  is  known 
as  Equity  (q.v.). 

The  position  of  the  chancellor  as  speaker  or  prolocutor  of  the 
House  of  Lords  dates  from  the  time  when  the  ministers  cf  the 
royal  Curia  formed  ex  officio  a  part  of  the  commune  th* 
concilium  and  parliament.    The  chancellor  originally  chmatxttot 
attended  with  the  other  officials,  and  he  continued  to  to  *•**•* 
attend  ex  officiotiltct  they  had  ceased  to  do  so.    If  he  """ 
chanced  to  be  a  bishop,  he  was  summoned  regularly  qua  bishop; 
otherwise  he  attended  without  summons.    When  not  a  peer  the 
chancellor  had  no  place  in  parliament  except  as  chancellor,  and 
the  act  of  31  Henry  Will.  cap.  10  (1539)  laid  down  that,  if  not 
a  peer,  he  had  "  no  interest  to  give  any  assent  or  dissent  in 
the  House."    Yet  Six  Robert  Bourchier  (d.  1349),  the  first  lay 
chancellor,  had  protested  in  1341  against  the  first  statute  of  15 
Edward  III.  (on  trial  by  peers,  &c.),  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
received  his  assent  and  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
From  the  time,  however,  of  William,  Lord  Cowper  (first  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  in  1705,  created  Baron  Cowper 
in  1706),  all  chancellors  have  been  made  peers  on  their  elevation 
to  the  woolsack.    Sometimes  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  has 
been  transferred  from  the  chancellor  to  a  special  official,  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  (see  Lord  Keeper);  this  was  notably 
the  case  under  Queen  Elizabeth  (cf.  the  French  garde  des  sceaux, 
below).    Sometimes  it  is  put  into  commission,  being  affixed  by 
lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  By  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act  of  1829  it  was  enacted  that  none  of  these  offices  could 
be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic  (see  further  under  Lord  High 
Chancellor).    The  office  of  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  that 
of  chancellor  .of  Scotland  (who  ceased  to  be  appointed  after  the 
Act  of  Union  of  1707)  followed  the  same  lines  of  development. 

The  title  of  chancellor,  without  the  predicates  "  high  "  or 
"  lord,"  is  also  applied  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  number  of 
other  officials  and  functionaries  of  varying  rank  and 
importance.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  «/?££* 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  office  which  originated  mxcbeqmr. 
in  the  separation  of  the  chancery  from  the  exchequer 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (12 16-1272).  His  duties  consisted 
originally  in  the  custody  and  employment  of  the  seal  of  the 
exchequer,  in  the  keeping  of  a  counter-roll  to  check  the  roll  kept 
by  the  treasurer,  and  in  the  discharge  of  certain  judicial  functions 
in  the  exchequer  of  account.  So  long  as  the  treasury  board  was 
in  active  working,  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  was  an 
office  of  small  importance,  and  even  during  a  great  part  of  the 
19th  century  was  not  necessarily  a  cabinet  office,  unless  held  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  At  the  present 
time  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  minister  of  finance,  and 
therefore  always  of  cabinet  rank  (see  Exchequer). 

The  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  the  representative 
of  the  crown  in  the  management  of  its  lands  and  the  control 
of  its  courts  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  property 
of  which  is  scattered  over  several  counties.  These  ot*a,0 
lands  and  privileges,  though  their  inheritance  has  duchy. 
always  been  vested  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  have 
always  been  kept  distinct  from  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
sovereign,  whose  palatine  rights  as  duke  of  Lancaster  were 
distinct  from  his  rights  as  king.  The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  left 
only  the  chancery  court  of  the  duchy,  but  the  chancellor  can 
appoint  and  dismiss  the  county  court  judges  within  the  limits 
of  the  duchy;  he  is  responsible  also  for  the  land  revenues  of 
the  duchy,  which  are  the  private  property  of  the  sovereign, 
and  keeps  the  seal  of  the  duchy.  His  appointment  is  by  letters 
patent,  and  his  salary  is  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  duchy. 
As  the  judicial  and  estate  work  is  done  by  subordinate  officials, 
the  office  is  practically  a  sinecure  and  is  usually  given  to  a  minister 
whdse  assistance  is  necessary  to  a  government,  but  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  cannot  undertake  the  duties  of  an  important 
department.  John  Bright  described  him  as  the  maid-of-all-work 
of  the  cabinet. 

The  chancellor  of  a  diocese  is  the  official  who  presides  over 
the  bishop's  court  and  exercises  jurisdiction  in  his  name. 
This  use  of  the  word  is  comparatively  modern,  and,  though 
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employod  in  acts  of  parliament,  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mission, having  apparently  been  adopted  on  the  analogy  of  the 
Bcdnh  like  title  in  the  state.  The  chancellor  was  originally 
m»tkmi        the  keeper  of  the  archbishop  or  bishop's  seals;  but 

the  office,  as  now  understood,  includes  two  other 

offices  distinguished  in  the  commission  by  the  titles 
of  vicar-general  and  official  principal  (see  Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction).  The  chancellor  of  a  diocese  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  whose  office  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ancient  sckdasticus  (see  Cathedral). 

The  chancellor  of  an  order  of  knighthood  discharges  notarial 
duties  and  keeps  the  seal.    The  chancellor  of  a  university  is 

an  official  of  medieval  origin.  The  appointment  was 
JJ"    "^   originally  made  by  the  popes,  and  the  office  from  the 

first  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  originally  of  great 
power.  The  chancellor  was,  as  he  remains,  the  head  of  the 
university;  he  had  the  general  superintendence  of  its  studies 
and  of  its  discipline,  could  make  and  unmake  laws,  try  and 
punish  offences,  appoint  to  professorial  chairs  and  admit  students 
to  the  various  degrees  (see  Du  Cange,  s.  "  Canccllarii  Aca- 
demiaruM  ")■  In  England  the  chancellorship  of  the  universities 
is  now  a  more  or  less  ornamental  office  and  is  confer/ed  on  noble- 
men or  statesmen  ot  distinction,  whose  principal  function  is  to 
look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  university,  especially 
in  Its  relations  with  the  government  The  chancellor  is  repre- 
sented in  the  university  by  a  vice-chancellor,  who  performs  the 
administrative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  office.  In  the  United 
States  the  heads  of  certain  educational  establishments  have 
the  title  of  chancellor.  In  Scotland  the  foreman  of  a  jury  is 
called  its  chancellor.  In  the  United  States  the  chancellors  are 
judges  of  the  chancery  courts  of  the  states,  e.g.  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  where  these  courts  are  still  maintained  as  distinct 
from  the  courts  of  common  law.  In  other  states,  e.  g.  New  York 
since  1847,  the  title  has  been  abolished,  and  there  is  no  federal 
chancellor. 

In  diplomacy  generally  the  chancellor  of  an  embassy  or 
legation  is  an  official  attached  to  the  suite  of  an  ambassador  or 
minister.  He  performs  the  functions  of  a  secretary,  archivist, 
notary  and  the  like,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  chancery,  or 
chancellery  (Fr.  chancellerie),  of  the  mission.  The  functions 
of  this  office  are  the  transcribing  and  registering  of  official 
despatches  and  other  documents,  and  generally  the  transaction 
of  all  the  minor  business,  e.g.  marriages,  passports  and  the  like, 
connected  with  the  duties  of  a  diplomatic  agent  towards  his 
nationals  in  a  foreign  country.  The  dignified  connotation  of  the 
title  chancellor  has  given  to  this  office  a  prestige  which  in  itself 
it  does  not  deserve;  and  "  chancery  "  or  *'  chancellery  "  is 
commonly  used  as  though  it  were  synonymous  with  embassy, 
while  diplomatic  style  is  sometimes  called  style  de  chancellerie, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  chanceries  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it 

France. — The  country  in  which  the  office  of  chancellor  followed 
most  dosely  the  same  lines  as  in  England  is  France.  He  had 
become  a  great  officer  under  the  Carolingians,  and  he  grew  still 
greater  under  the  Capetian  sovereigns.  The  great  chancellor, 
summus  cancellarius  or  arcki-cancellarius,  was  a  dignitary  who 
had  indeed  little  real  power.  The  post  was  commonly  filled  by 
the  archbishop  of  Reims,  or  the  bishop  of  Paris.  The  cancellarius , 
who  formed  part  of  the  royal  court  and  administration,  was 
officially  known  as  the  sub-canceUarius  in  relation  to  the  summus 
cancellarius,  but  as  proto-cancellarius  in  regard  to  his  subordinate 
canccllarii.  He  was  a  very  great  officer,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  king's  chaplains  or  king's  clerks,  who  administered 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs;  he  had  judicial  powers,  and  from  the 
1 2th  century  had  the  general  control  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
chancellor  in  fact  became  so  great  that  the  Capetian  kings,  who 
did  not  forget  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  grew  afraid  of  him. 
Few  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  chancellors  failed  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  king,  or  parted  with  him  on  good  terms. 
Philip  Augustus  suspended  the  chancellorship  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  and  appointed  a  keeper  of  the  seals  (garde 
des  sceaux).    The  office  was  revived  under  Louis  VIII.,  but  the 


ecclesiastical  chancellorship  was  finally  suppressed  in  1297. 
The  king  of  the  13th  century  employed  only  keepers  of  the  seat 
Under  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  le  Bel  lay  chancellors  were  first 
appointed.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  to  that  of  Louis  XL  the 
French  chancelier  was  elected  by  the  royal  council.  In  the  16th 
century  he  became  irremovable,  a  distinction  more  honourable 
than  effective,  for  though  the  king  could  not  dismiss  him  from 
office  he  could,  and  on  some  occasions  did,  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  exercise  his  functions,  and  entrusted  them  to  a  keeper  of 
the  seal.  The  chancelier  from  the  13th  century  downwards  was 
the  head  of  the  law,  and  performed  the  duties  which  are  now 
entrusted  to  the  minister  of  justice.  His  office  was  abolished 
when  in  1700  the  whole  judicial  system  of  France  was  swept 
away  by  the  Revolution.  The  smaller  chanceliers  of  the  provincial 
parlements  and  royal  courts  disappeared  at  the  same  time.  But 
when  Napoleon  was  organizing  the  empire  he  created  an  arch- 
chancellor,  an  office  which  was  imitated  rather  from  the  En- 
Kantler  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  than  from  the  old  French 
chancelier.  At  the  Restoration  the  office  of  chancellor  of  France 
was  restored,  the  chancellor  being  president  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  it  was  finally  abolished  at  the  revolution  of  1848. 
The  administration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  presided  over  by 
a  grand  chancelier,  who  is  a  grand  cross  of  the  order,  and  who 
advises  the  head  of  the  state  in  matters  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  order.  The  title  of  chancelier  continues  also  to  be  used 
in  France  for  the  large  class  of  officials  who  discharge  notarial 
duties  in  some  public  offices,  in  embassies  and  consulates.  They 
draw  up  diplomas  and  prepare  all  formal  documents,  and  have 
charge  of  the  registration  and  preservation  of  the  archives. 

Spain. — In  Spain  the  office  of  chancellor,  canciller,  was  intro- 
duced by  Alphonso  VII.  (1126-1157),  who  adopted  it  from  the 
court  of  his  cousins  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  of  France.  The 
canciller  did  not  in  Spain  go  beyond  being  the  king's  notary. 
The  chancellor  of  the  privy  seal,  canciller  del  sella  de  la  puridad 
(literally  the  secret  seal),  was  the  king's  secretary,  and  sealed 
all  papers  other  than  diplomas  and  charters.  The  office  was 
abolished  in  1406,  and  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  royal 
secretaries.  The  cancdario  was  the  chancellor  of  a  university. 
The  canciller  succeeded  the  maesescuela  or  scholastieus  of  a  church 
or  monastery.  Canciller  mayor  de  Cast  ill  a  Is  an  honorary  title 
of  the  archbishops  of  Toledo.  The  gran  canciller  de  las  Indias, 
high  chancellor  of  the  Indies,  held  the  seal  used  for  the  American 
dominions  of  Spain,  and  presided  at  the  council  in  the  absence 
of  the  president.  The  office  disappeared  with  the  loss  of  Spain's 
empire  in  America. 

Italy,  Germany,  &c. — In  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  in 
Italy,  the  office  had  different  fortunes.  In  southern  Italy,  where 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  feudally  organized,  the  chancellors  of 
the  Norman  kings,  who  followed  Anglo-Norman  precedents  very 
closely,  and,  at  least  in  Sicily,  employed  Englishmen,  were  such 
officers  as  were  known  in  the  West.  The  similarity  is  somewhat 
concealed  by  the  fact  that  these  sovereigns  also  adopted  names 
and  offices  from  the  Imperial  court  at  Constantinople.  Their 
chancellor  was  officially  known  as  Protonotary  and  Logothete, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  German  princes  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  family,  who  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  The  papal  or  apostolic  chancery  is  dealt  with  in  the 
article  on  the  Curia  Romana  (q.v.).  It  may  be  pointed  out  here, 
however,  that  the  dose  connexion  of  the  papacy  with  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  by  right  of  his  see  was  the  emperor's  arch- 
chancellor  (En-Katnler)  for  Italy,  was  confirmed  as  papal  arch- 
chancellor  by  a  bull  of  Leo  IX.  in  1052.  The  origin  and  duration 
of  this  connexion  are,  however,  obscure;  it  appears  to  have 
ceased  before  1187.  The  last  record  of  a  papal  chancellor  in 
the  middle  ages  dates  from  121 2,  from  which  time  onward,  for 
reasons  much  disputed,  the  head  of  the  papal  chancery  bore 
the  title  vice-chancellor  (Hinschius  i.  439),  until  the  office  of 
chancellor  was  restored  by  the  constitution  Sapientius  of  Pius  X. 
in  1008. 

The  title  of  arch-chancellor  (En-Kansler)  was  borne  by  three 
great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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The  Mcbbitbop  of  Mains  was  arch-chancellor  for  Germany. 
The  archbishop  of  Cologne  held  the  dignity  for  Italy,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Trier  for  Gaul  and  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  The 
second  and  third  of  these  dignities  became  purely  formal  with 
the  decline  of  the  Empire  in  the  13th  century.  But  the  arch- 
chancellorship  of  Germany  remained  to  some  extent  a  reality 
till  the  Empire  was  finally  dissolved  in  1806.  The  office  continued 
to  be  attached  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mains,  which  was  an 
electorate.  Karl  von  Dalberg,  the  last  holder  of  the  office,  and 
the  first  prince  primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
continued  to  act  in  show  at  least  as  chancellor  of  that  body, 
and  was  after  a  fashion  the  predecessor  of  the  Buudes  Kansier, 
or  chancellor  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  The  duties 
imposed  on  the  imperial  chancery  by  the  very  complicated 
constitution  of  the  Empire  were,  however,  discharged  by  a  vice- 
chancellor  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  emperor.  The 
abbot  of  Fulda  was  chancellor  to  the  empress. 

The  house  of  Austria  in  their  hereditary  dominions,  and  in 
those  of  their  possessions  which  they  treated  .as  hereditary, 
even  where  the  sovereignty  was  in  theory  elective,  made  a  large 
and  peculiar  use  of  the  title  chancellor.    The  officers  so  called 
were  of  course  distinct   from  the  arch-chancellor  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  Empire,  although  the  imperial  crown  became 
in  practice  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Habsburg.    In  the  family 
states  their  administration  was,  to  use  a  phrase  familiar  to  the 
French,  "  polysynodic."  As  it  was  when  fully  developed,  and 
as  it  remained  until  the  March  revolution  of  1848,  it  was 
conducted  through  boards  presided  over  by  a  chancellor.    There 
were  three  aulic  chancellorship*  for  the  internal  affairs  of  their 
dominions,  "  a  united  aulic  chancellorship  for  all  parts  of  the 
empire  (i.e.  of  Austria,  not  the  Holy  Roman)  not  belonging  to 
Hungary  or  Transylvania,  and  a  separate  chancellorship  for 
each  of  those  last-mentioned  provinces  "  (Hartig,  Genesis  of 
the  Revolution  in  Austria)*    There  were  also  a  house,  a  court,  and 
a  state  chancellor  for  the  business  of  the  imperial  household 
and  foreign  affairs,  who  were  not,  however  the  presidents  of  a 
board.    These  "  aulic  "  (fo.  court)  officers  were  in  fact  secretaries 
of  the  sovereign,  and  administrative  or  political  rather  than 
judicial  in  character,  though  the  boards  over  which  they  presided 
controlled  judicial  as  well  as  administrative  affairs.    In  the  case  of 
such  statesmen  as  Kaunitz  and  Metternich,  who  were  house, 
court,  and  state  chancellors  as  well  as  "  united  aulic  "  chancellors, 
the  combination  of  offices  made  them  in  practice  prime  ministers, 
or  rather  lieutenants-general,  of  the  sovereign.    The  system 
was  subject  to  modifications,  and  in  the  end  it  broke  down 
under  its  own  complications.    We  are  not  dealing  here  with 
the  confusing  history  of  the  Austrian  administration,  and  these 
details  are  only  quoted  to  show  how  it  happened  that  in  Austria 
the  title  chancellor  came  to  mean  a  political  officer  and  minister. 
There  is  obviously  a  vast  difference  between  such  an  official 
as  Kaunhx,  who  as  bouse,  court,  and  state  chancellor  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  as"  united  aulic  "chancellor  had  a 
general  superiority  over  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  and 
the  lord  high  chancellor  in  England,  the  chaucetier  in  France,  or 
the  canciller  nay  or  in  Castile,  though  the  title  was  the  same.    The 
development  of  the  office  in  Austria  must  be  understood  in  order 
to  explain  the  position  and  functions  of  the  imperial  chancellor 
(Reichs  Kansier)  of  the  modern  German  empire.    Although  the 
present  empire  is  sometimes  rhetorically  and  absurdly  spoken  of 
as  a  revival  of  the  medieval  Empire,  it  is  in  reality  an  adaptation 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  was  a  continuation  under  a  new 
name  of  the  hereditary  Habsburg  monarchy.    Hie  Reichs  Kansier 
'is  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Buudes  KataUr,  or  chancellor 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  (Bund).    But  the  Buudes 
Kansier,  who  bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  except  in  mere 
name  to  the  En-KantUr  of  the  old  Empire,  was  in  a  position 
not  perhaps  actually  like  that  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  but  capable  of 
becoming  much  the  same  thing.    When  the  German  empire  was 
established  in  1871  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  Bundes  Kontler 
and  became  Reichs  Kontler,  took  care  that  his  position  should 
be  as  like  as  possible  to  that  of  Prince  Kaunitz  or  Prince  Metter- 
nich.   The  constitution  of  the  German  empire  is  separately 


dealt  with,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  Reichs 
Kansier  is  the  federal  minister  of  the  empire,  the  chief  of  the 
federal  officials,  and  a  great  political  officer,  who  directs  the 
foreign  affairs,  and  superintends  the  internal  affairs,  of  the 
empire. 

In  these  German  states  the  title  of  chancellor  is  also  given  as 
in  France  to  government  and  diplomatic  officials  who  do  notarial 
duties  and  have  charge  of  archives.  The  title  of  chancellor  has 
naturally  been  widely  used  in  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
states,  and  in  Russia  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  It  has 
there  as  elsewhere  wavered  between  being  a  political  and  a 
judicial  office,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  created  a  Gross 
Kansier  for  judicial  duties  in  1746.  But  there  was  in  Prussia 
a  state  chancellorship  on  the  Austrian  model.  It  was  allowed 
to  lapse  on  the  death  of  Hardenberg  in  1822.  The  Prussian 
chancellor  after  his  time  was  one  of  the  four  court  ministries 
(Hof&mler)  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Authorities. — Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  sje.  "Canceuarius"; 
W.  Stubbs.  Const.  Hist,  of  England  (1874-1878);  Rudolph  Gneist, 
Hist,  of  the  English  Constitution  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1891); 
L.  O.  Pike,  Const.  Hist,  of  the  Home  of  Lords  (London,  1804); 
Sir  William  R.  Anson,  The  Lav  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution, 
vol.  ii.  part  L  (Oxford,  1007) ;  A.  Luchaiie,  Manuel  des  institutions 
franfaises  (Pans,  1 892);  K.  F.  Stumpf,  Die  Reichs  Kansier  (3  vohu, 
Innsbruck,  1 865-1873);  G.  Seeliger,  Erthansler  und  Reichshans- 
leien  (ib.  1889);  P.  Hinschiua,  Kirchenrecht  (Berlin,  1869);  Sir  R.  J. 
Phillimorc,  Ecctes.  Law  (London,  1805);  P.  Pradier-Fodere,  Court 
de  droit  diplomatique,  ii.  542  (Paris,  1899). 

CHANCELLORSVILLB,  a  village  of  Spottsylvania  county, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  situated  almost  midway  between  Washington 
and  Richmond.  It  was  the  central  point  of  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  Civil  War,  fought  on  the  and  and  3rd  of  May  1863, 
between  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Major-General 
Hooker,  and  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under 
General  Lee.  (See  American  Civil  War,  and  Wilderness.) 
General  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded  in  this 
battle. 

CHAJICB-MBDLBT  (from  the  A.-Fr.  chauce-medlee,  a  mixed 
chance,  and  not  from  chaudc-medltc,  a  hot  affray),  an  accident 
of  a  mixed  character,  an  old  term  in  English  law  for  a  form  of 
homicide  arising  out  of  a  sudden  affray  or  quarrel.  The  homicide 
has  not  the  characteristic  of  "  malice  prepense  "  which  would 
raise  the  death  to  murder,  nor  the  completely  accidental  nature 
which  would  reduce  it  to  homicide  by  misadventure.  It  was 
practically  identical,  therefore,  with  manslaughter. 

CHANCER Y,  in  English  law,  the  court  of  the  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  consolidated  in  1873  along  with  the  other  superior 
courts  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  lis  origin  is  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Chancellor. 

It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  the  court  of  chancery 
consists  of  two  distinct  tribunals — one  a  court  of  common  law, 
the  other  a  court  of  equity.  From  the  former  have  issued  all 
the  original  writs  passing  under  the  great  seal,  all  commissions 
of  sewers,  lunacy,  and  the  like— some  of  these  writs  being  origin- 
ally kept  in  a  hanaper  or  hamper  (whence  the  "  hanaper  office  ")» 
and  others  in  a  little  sack  or  bag  (whence  the  "  petty-bag  office  ")* 
The  court  had  likewise  power  to  hold  pleas  upon  scire  facias  (q.v,) 
for  repeal  of  letters  patent,  kc  "  So  little,"  says  Blackstone, 
"  is  commonly  done  on  the  common  law  aide  of  the  court  that 
I  have  met  with  no  traces  of  any  writ  of  error  being  actually 
brought  since  the  fourteenth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth." 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  was 
founded  on  the  supposed  superiority  of  conscience  and  equity 
over  the  strict  law.  The  appearance  of  equity  in  England  is  in 
harmony  with  the  genera]  course  of  legal  history  in  progressive 
societies.  What  is  remarkable  is  that,  instead  of  being  incor- 
porated with  or  superseding  the  common  law,  it  gave  rise  to  a 
wholly  independent  set  of  tribunals.  The  English  dislike  of  the 
civil  law,  and  the  tendency  to  follow  precedent  which  has  never 
ceased  to  characterise  English  lawyers,  account  for  this  un- 
fortunate separation.  The  claims  of  equity  in  its  earlier  stages 
are  well  expressed  in  the  little  treatise  called  Doctor  and  Student 
published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.:—"  Conscience  never 
resisteth  the  law  nor  addeth  to  it,  but  only  when  the  law  si 
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directly  in  itself  against  the  torn  of  God,  or  torn  of  reason.'*  So  also 
King  James,  speaking  in  the  Star  Chamber,  says:  "  Where  the 
rigour  of  the  law  in  many  cases  will  undo  a  subject,  then  the 
chancery  tempera  the  law  with  equity,  and  so  mixes  mercy  wi'.S 
justice,  as  it  preserves  a  man  from  destruction/'  This  theory 
of  the  essential  opposition  between  law  and  equity,  and  of  the 
natural  superiority  of  the  latter,  remained  long  after  equity  had 
ceased  to  found  itself  on  natural  justice,  and  had  become  as 
fixed  and  rigid  as  the  common  law  itself.  The  jealousy  of  the 
common  lawyers  came  to  a  head  in  the  time  of  Lord  EUesmere, 
when  Coke  disputed  the  right  of  the  chancery  to  give  relief 
against  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench  obtained 
by  gross'  fraud  and  imposition.  James  I.,  after  consultation, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  court  of  equity.  The  substitution  of 
lay  for  clerical  chancellor*  is  regarded  by  G.  Spence  (Equitable 
Jurisdiction  of  ike  Court  of  Chancery  t 1  vols.,  1846-1849)  as  having 
at  first  been  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  laymen  were  ignorant 
of  the  principles  on  which  their  predecessors  had  acted.  Lord 
Nottingham(i62i-i682)  is  usually  credited  with  the  first  attempt 
to  reduce  the  decisions  of  the  court  to  order,  and  his  work  was 
continued  by  Lord  Hardwicke  (1690-1764).  By  the  time  of 
Lord  Eldon  equity  had  become  fixed,  and  the  judges,  like  their 
brethren  in  the  common  law  courts,  strictly  followed  the  pre- 
cedents. Henceforward  chancery  and  common  law  courts  have 
exhibited  the  anomaly  of  two  co-ordinate  sets  of  tribunals, 
empowered  to  deal  with  the  same  matters,  and  compelled  to 
proceed  in  many  cases  on  wholly  different  principles.  The  court 
of  chancery  could  in  most  cases  prevent  a  person  from  taking 
advantage  of  a  common  law  right,  not  approved  of  by  its  own 
system.  But  if  a  suitor  chose  to  go  to  a  court  of  common  law, 
he  might  claim  such  unjust  rights,  and  it  required  the  special 
intervention  of  the  court  of  equity  to  prevent  his  enforcing  them. 
In  many  cases  also  a  special  application  had  to  be  made  to 
chancery  for  facilities  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  case  at  common  law.  Another  source  of 
difficulty  and  annoyance  was  the  uncertainty  m  many  cases 
whether  the  chancery  or  common  law  courts  were  the  proper 
tribunal,  so  that  a  suitor  often  found  at  the  close  of  an  expensive 
and  protracted  suit  that  he  had  mistaken  his  court  and  must  go 
elsewhere  for  relief.  Attempts  more  or  less  successful  were  made  to 
lessen  those  evils  by  giving  the  powers  to  both  sets  of  courts;  but 
down  to  the  consolidation  effected  by  the  Judicature  Act,  the 
English  judicial  system  justified  the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Weslbury, 
that  one  tribunal  was  set  up  to  do  injustice  and  another  to  stop  it. 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  chancery  was  commonly  divided 
Into  exclusive,  concurrent  and  oumHary.  Chancery  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  when  there  were  no  forms  of  action  by  which  relief 
touM  he  obtained  at  law,  \n  respect  of  rights  which  ought  to  be 
enforced.  Trusts  were  th*  most  conspicuous  example  of  this 
class.  It  also  included  the  rights  of  married  women,  infants 
and  lunatics.  Chancery  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  when  the 
common  law  did  "not  give  adequate  relief,  e.g.  in  cases  of  fraud, 
accident,  mistake,  specific  performance  of  contracts,  &c.  It  had 
auxiliary  jurisdiction  when  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
law  courts  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  evidence. 

The  Judicature  Act  1873  enacted  (T  24)  that  in  every  civil 
Cause  or  matter  commenced  In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  law 
and  equity  Should  be  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  court  of  appeal  respectively,  according  to  iho  ruldstherefci 
contained,  whfch  provide  for  giving  effect  in  all  cases  to  "equit- 
able rights  and  other  matters  of  equity.**  The  25th  section 
declared  the  law  hereafter  to  be  administered  In  England  on 
certain  points,  and  ordained  that  "  generafly  to  aU  matters  not 
hereinbefore1  partieumriy  mentioned  hi  which  there  4s  any  con- 
Met  or  variance  between'  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rales  of 
the  common  law  with  reference  to  the  same  matter,  the  rales 
of  equity  shall'  prevail."  The  34th  section  spedncuHy  assigned 
to  the  chancery  division  the  following  causes  and  matter*?— 
The  admnlftration  of  'the 'estates  of  deceased  persons;  the 
dissttotSdu  of  partnerships,  or  the  taking  of  partnership,  or 
other  accounts;  the  redemption  or  foreclosure  of  mortgager; 
the  laiamg  vf  portions;  or  other  charge*  on  land;  the  sate 


and  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  property  subject  to  any 
lien  or  charge;  the  execution  of  trusts,  charitable  or  private; 
the  rectification,  or  setting  aside,  or  cancellation  of  deeds  or 
othet  written  instruments;  the  specific  performance  Of  contracts 
between  vendors  and  purchasers  of  real  estates,  including  coo- 
tracts  for  leases;  the  partition  or  sale  of  real  estates;  the  ward- 
ship of  infanta  and  the  care  of  infants'  estates. 

The  chancery  division  originally  consisted  of  the  lord  chancellor 
as  president  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  three  vice- 
chancellors.    The  master  of  the  rolls  was  also  a  meaner  of  the 
court  of  appeal,  but  Sir  George  Jessel,  who  held  that  office  when 
the  new  system  came  into  force,  regularly  aat  as  a  judge  of 
first  instance  until  i8gi,  when,  by  the  act  of  that  year  (sec  a), 
the  master  of  the  rolls  became  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeal 
only,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge 
to  supply  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  (sec.  3). .  Sir  James  Bacon 
( 1 708-1895)  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  vice-chancellors.    He 
retained  his  seat  on  the  bench  until  the  year  1886,  when  he 
retired  after  more  than  seventeen  yean'  judicial  service.    For 
some  reason  the  soHcfton,  when  they  had  the  choice,  preferred 
to  bring  their  actions  in  the  chancery  division.    The  practice 
introduced  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  trying  actions  with  oral 
evidence  instead  of  affidavits,  and  the  comparative  inexperience 
of  the  chancery  judges  and  counsel  in  that  mode  of  trial,  tended 
to  lengthen  the  time  required  for  the  disposal  of  the  business. 
Demand  was  consequently  made  for  more  judges  in  the  chancery 
division.    By  an  act  of  1877  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
judge  in  that  division  was  authorised,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry 
(afterwards  better  known  as  a  lord  justice)  was  appointed. 
In  August  1800  the  crown  consented  to  the  appointment  of  • 
new  judge  of  the  High  Court  in  the  chancery  division  on  an 
address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  pursuant  to  the  87th 
section  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  1876.    The  chancery 
division,  therefore,  consists  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  six  puisne 
judges.    The  latter  are  styled  and  addressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  customary  in  the  old  common  law  courts.1    Formerly 
there  were  Only  four  judges  of  this  division  (being  the  successors 
of  the  master  of  the  rails  and  the  three  vke-chanceUors)  to  whom 
chambers  were  attached.    The  fifth  judge  heard  only  cause* 
with  witnesses  transferred  to  him  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
lasts  of  his  four  brethren.    In  each  set  of  chambers  there  were 
three  chief  clerks,  with  a  staff  of  assistant  clerks  under  them. 
The  chief  clerks  had  no  original  jurisdiction,  but  heard  applica- 
tions only  on  behalf  of  the  judge  to  whose  chambers  they  belonged, 
and  theoretically  every  suitor  had  the  right  to  have  his  applica- 
tion heard  by  the  judge  himself  in  chambers.    But  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sixth  judge  enabled  the  lord  chancellor  to  carry  on* 
a  reform  recommended  by  a  departmental  committee  which 
reported  in  V885.    The  great  difficulty  iw  the  chancery  division 
always  was  to  secure  the  continuous  hearing  of  actions  with 
witness**,  as  nearly  one-half  of  the  judge's  time  was  taken  up 
with  Cases  adjourned  Do  him  from  chambers  and  other  adminis- 
trative business  and  non-witness  actions  and  motions.   The  in- 
tertttfjtkft}  of  a  witness  action  for  two  or  three  days,  particularly 
in  a  country  Case;  occasioned  great  expense,  and  had  other 
iMonveniences.    It  was  a  «taple  remedy  to  Mnk  the  judges  in 
pairs  with  om  list  of  causes  and  one  set  of  chambers  assigned  u> 
each  pair.    This  reform  was  effected  by  the  alteration  of  a  few 
words  in  certain  rule©  of  court.    There  are,  therefore,  only  three 
stts'of  chambers,  each  containing  four  chief  clerks,  or,  as  they 
are  now  styled,  masters  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  of  the 
linked  judges,  by  arrangement  between  themselves,  continuously 
tries  the  witness  actions  m  their  cordmonli*t{  while  the  other 
attends  in  chambers,  and  also  hears  the  motions,  petitions, 
adjourned  snmmonses  and  non-witness  cases. 

Although  styled  masters  It  does  not  appear  that  the  chief 

1  The  comte  de  Franquevifle  comments  on  the  misuse  of  the  title 
**  Lord  M  in  addressing  judges  as  another  anomaly  which  only  adds  to 
the  confusion,  but  perhaps  unnsossuarfly.  According  to  Worn  (vol. 
vili.  p>  200)  k  was  only  in  the  &8tb  century  that  the  judge* 
be  addressed  by  the  title  of  "Your  Lordship.".  Jo  the  Year  E 


adds)  they  are  constantly  addressed  by  the  title  of  **  Sir.' 
vous  veye*  Wen,"  Ac.  ^     -. - 
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clerks  have  any  larger  or  different  jurisdiction  than  they  had 
before.  They  are  still  the  representatives  of  and  responsible 
to  the  judges  to  whom'  the  chambers  are  attached.  The  judge 
may  either  hear  an  application  in  chambers,  or  may  direct  any 
matter  which  he  thinks  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  argued 
before  him  in  court,  or  a  party  may  move  in  court  to  discharge 
an  order  made  in  chambers  with  a  view  to  an  appeal,  but  this  is 
not  required  if  the  judge  certifies  that  the  matter  was  sufficiently 
dfoniMH  before  him  in  chambers. 

Under  the  existing  rules  of  court  many  orders  can  now  be 
made  on  summons  in  chambers  which  used  formerly  to  require 
a  suit  or  petition  in  court  (see  Order  LV.  as  to  foreclosure, 
administration,  payment  out  of  money  in  court  and  generally). 
The  judge  is  also  enabled  to  decide  any  particular  question  arising 
in  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  or  execu- 
tion of  the  trusts  of  a  settlement  without  directing  administration 
of  the  whole  estate  or  execution  of  the  trusts  generally  by  the 
court  (Order  LV.  rule  10),  and  where  an  application  for  accounts 
is  made  by  a  dissatisfied  beneficiary  or  creditor  to  order  the 
accounts  to  be  delivered  out  of  court,  and  the  application  to 
stand  over  till  it  can  be  seen  what  questions  (if  any)  arise  upon 
the  accounts  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  court  (Order  LV. 
2,  10a).  Delay  and  consequent  worry  and  expense  are  thus 
saved  to  the  parties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  routine 
administration  is  got  rid  of  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  judicial 
term  can  be  devoted  to  hearing  actions  and  deciding  any  question 
of  importance  in  court.  The  work  of  the  chambers  staff  of  the 
judges  has  probably  been  increased;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  lightened  by  the  removal  of  the  winding-up  business. 
The  chancery  division  has  also  inherited  from  the  court  of 
chancery  a  staff  of  registrars  and  taxing  masters. 

In  the  United  States  "  chancery  "  is  generally  used  as  the 
synonym  of  "  equity."  Chancery  practice  is  practice  in  cases 
of  equity.  Chancery  courts  are  equity  courts  (see  Equity). 
For  the  diplomatic  sense  of  chancery  (chancellery)  see  Chan- 
cellor. 

CHANDA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Nagpur 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  ioox  the  town  had  a 
population  of  17,803.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Virai 
and  Jharpat  rivers.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Gond  kingdom 
of  Chanda,  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  a  Hindu  state 
in  the  nth  or  12th  century,  and  survived  until  1751  (see  Gond- 
wana).  The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  5 J  m.  in 
circuit  It  has  several  old  temples  and  tombs,  and  the  district 
at  large  is  rich  in  remains  of  antiquity.  There  are  manufactures 
of  cotton,  silk,  brass-ware  and  leather  slippers,  and  a  considerable 
local  trade. 

The  District  of  Chanda  has  an  area  of  10,1 56  sq.  m.  Except- 
ing in  the  extreme  west,  hills  are  thickly  dotted  over  the  country, 
sometimes  in  detached  ranges,  occasionally  in  isolated  peaks 
rising  sheer  out  from  the  plain.  Towards  the  east  they  increase 
in  height,  and  form  a  broad  tableland,  at  places  2000  ft  above 
sea-leveL  The  Wainganga  river  flows  through  the  district  from 
north  to  south,  meeting  the  Wardha  river  at  Seoni,  where  their 
streams  unite  to  form  the  Pranhita.  Chanda  is  thickly  studded 
with  fine  tanks,  or  rather  artificial  lakes,  formed  by  closing  the 
outlets  of  small  valleys,  or  by  throwing  a  dam  across  tracts 
intersected  by  streams.  The  broad  clear  sheets  of  water  thus 
created  are  often  very  picturesque  in  their  surroundings  of  wood 
and  rock*  The  chief  architectural  objects  of  interest  are  the 
cave  temples  at  Bhandak,  Winjbasani,  Dewala  and  Ghugus 
a  rock  temple  in  the  bed  of  the  Wardha  river  below  Ballalpur 
the  ancient  temples  at  Markandi,  Ambgaon  and  elsewhere 
the  forts  of  Wairagarh  and  Ballalpur;  and  the  old  walls  of  the 
dty  of  Chanda,  its  system  of  waterworks,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Gond  kings.  In  zooi  the  population  was  601,533,  showing  a 
decrease  of  15%  in  the  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
millet,  pulse,  wheat,  oil-seeds  and  cotton.  The  district  contains 
the  coalfield  of  Warora,  which  was  worked  by  government  till 
1906,  when  it  was  closed.  Other  fields  are  known,  and  iron  ores 
also  occur.    The  district  suffered  severely  from  famine  in  1000, 

when  in  April  the  number  of  persons  relieved  rose  to  90,000. 
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CHANDAU8I,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Moradabad 
district  of  the  United  Provinces,  28  m.  south  of  Moradabad. 
Pop.  (1901)  95,711.  It  is  an  important  station  on  the  Oudh  & 
Rohilkhand  railway,  with  a  junction  for  Aligarh.  Its  chief 
exports  are  of  cotton,  hemp,  sugar  and  stone.  There  is  a  factory 
for  pressing  cotton. 

CHAND  BARDAI  (fl.  c.  1200),  Hindu  poet,  was  a  native  of 

Lahore,  but  lived  at  the  court  of  Prithwi  Raja  (Prithiraj),  the 

last  Hindu  sovereign  of  Delhi.    His  Prithiraj  Rasau,  a  poem  of 

some  100,000  stanzas,  chronicling  his  master's  deeds  and  the 

contemporary  history  of  his  part  of  India,  is  valuable  not  only 

as  historical  material  but  as  the  earliest  monument  of  the  Western 

Hindi   language,  and  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  bardic 

chronicles  for  which  Rajputana  is  celebrated.  ,  It  is  written  in 

ballad  form,  and  portions  of  it  are  still  sung  by  itinerant  bards 

throughout  north-western  India  and  Rajputana. 

See  Lieut.-CcA.  James  Tod,  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasfhan 
(2  vols.,  London,  1829-1832;  repub.  by  Lalit  Mohan  Auddy,  2  vol* 
ib.,  1894-1895),  where  good  translations  are  given. 

CHANDELIER,  a  frame  of  metal,  wood,  crystal,  glass  or  china, 
pendent  from  roof  or  ceiling  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lights. 
The  word  is  French,  but  the  appliance  has  lost  its  original 
significance  of  a  candle-holder,  the  chandelier  being  now  chiefly 
used  for  gas  and  electric  lighting.  Clusters  of  hanging  lights 
were  in  use  as  early  as  the  14th  century,  and  appear  originally 
to  have  been  almost  invariably  of  wood.  They  were,  however, 
so  speedily  ruined  by  grease  that  metal  was  gradually  sub- 
situted,  and  fine  and  comparatively  early  examples  in  beaten 
iron,  brass,  copper  and  even  silver  are  still  extant  Throughout 
the  17th  century  the  hanging  candle-holder  of  brass  or  bronze 
was  common  throughout  northern  Europe,  as  innumerable 
pictures  and  engravings  testify.  In  the  great  periods  of  the  art 
of  decoration  in  France  many  magnificent  chandeliers  were 
made  by  Boulle,  and  at  a  later  date  by  Gouthiere  and  Thomire 
and  others  among  the  extraordinarily  clever  fondcurs-ciselcurs 
of  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  The  chandelier  in  rock 
crystal  and  its  imitations  had  come  in  at  least  a  hundred  years 
before  their  day,  and  continued  in  favour  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  or  even  somewhat  later.  It  reached  at  last  the 
most  extreme  elaboration  of  banality,  with  ropes  of  pendants 
and  hanging  faceted  drops  often  called  lustres.  When  many 
lights  were  burning  in  one  of  these  chandeliers  an  effect  of 
splendour  was  produced  that  was  not  out  of  place  in  a  ballroom, 
but  the  ordinary  household  varieties  were  extremely  ugly  and 
inartistic.  The  more  purely  domestic  chandelier  usually  carries 
from  two  to  six  lights.  The  rapidly  growing  use  of  electricity 
as  an  illuminating  medium  and  the  preference  for  smaller  clusters 
of  lights  have,  however,  pushed  into  the  background  an  appli- 
ance which  had  grown  extremely  commonplace  in  design,  and 
had  become  out  of  character  with  modern  ideas  of  household 
decoration. 

CHANDERNAGORE,  or  Chandaknacak,  a  French  settlement 
in  India,  wi^h  a  small  adjoining  territory,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Hugli,  20  m.  above  Calcutta,  in  22°  51'  40"  N. 
and  88°  24'  50"  £.  Area  3  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1001)  2  5,000.  Chander- 
nagore  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  European  history  of 
Bengal  It  became  a  permanent  French  settlement  in  1688,  but 
did  not  rise  to  any  importance  till  the  time  of  Dupleix,  during 
whose  administration  more  than  two  thousand  brick  houses  were 
erected  in  the  town  and  a  considerable  maritime  trade  was  carried 
on.  In  1757  Chandernagore  was  bombarded  by  an  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Watson  and  captured;  the  fortifications  and 
houses  were  afterwards  demolished.  On  peace  being  established 
the  town  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1763.  When  hostilities 
afterwards  broke  out  in  1704,  it  was  again  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English,  and  was  held  by  them  till  1816,  when  it  was  a  second 
time  given  up  to  the  French;  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  their 
possession.  All  the  former  commercial  grandeur  of  Chander- 
nagore has  now  passed  away,  and  at  present  It  is  little  more 
than  a  quiet  suburb  of  Calcutta,  without  any  external  trade.  The 
European  town  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  reach  of 
the  Hugli,  with  dean  wide  thoroughfares,  and  many  elegant 
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residences  along  the  river-bank.  The  authorities  of  Chanderna- 
gore  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor-general  of 
Pondicherry,  to  whom  is  confided  the  general  government  of 
all  the  French  possessions  in  India. 

CHANDLER,  HENRY  WILLIAM  (1828-1889),  English  scholar, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  31st  of  January  1828.  In  1848  he 
entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  fellow 
in  1853.  In  1867  he  succeeded  H.  L.  Mansel  as  Waynflete  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  and  in  1884  was 
appointed  curator  of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  Oxford  on  the  16th  of  May  1889.  He  was  chiefly  known 
as  an  Aristotelian  scholar,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle  was  profound.  He  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  material  for  an  edition  of  the  fragments  of  his  favourite  author, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  Valentine  Rose's  work  in  1886  he 
abandoned  the  idea.  Two  works  on  the  bibliography  of  Aristotle, 
A  Catalogue  of  Editions  of  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics  and  of 
Works  illustrative  of  them  Printed  in  the  15th  century  (1868),  and 
A  Chronological  Index  to  Editions  of  Aristotle's  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  and  of  Works  illustrative  of  them  from  the  Origin  of  Printing 
to  ijqq  (1878),  are  of  great  value.  Chandler's  collection  of  works 
on  Aristotelian  literature  is  now  in  the  library  of  Pembroke 
College.  His  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Accentuation  (186I, 
ed.  min.  1877)  is  the  standard  work  in  English. 

CHANDLER,  RICHARD  (1 738-1810),  British  antiquary,  was 
born  in  1738  at  Elson  in  Hampshire,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Queen's  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  Oxford.  His  first  work 
consisted  of  fragments  from  the  minor  Greek  poets,  with  notes 
(Elegiaca  Graeca,  1759);  and  in  1763  he  published  a  fine  edition 
of  the  Arundclian  marbles,  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  and  a  number  of  suggestions  for  supplying  thelacunae. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  with  Nicholas  Revett, 
an  architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  to  explore  the  antiquities  of 
Ionia  and  Greece  (1 763-1 766);  and  the  result  of  their  work  was 
the  two  magnificent  folios  of  Ionian  antiquities  published  in  1769. 
He  subsequently  held  several  church  preferments,  including  the 
rectory  of  Tylehurst,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
February  1810.  Other  works  by  Chandler  were  Inscriptiones 
Anliquae  pleraeque  nondum  editae  (Oxford,  1774);  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor  (1775);  Travels  in  Greece  (1776);  History  of  Ilium 
(1803),  in  which  he  asserted  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  geography. 
His  Life  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  lord  high  chancellor  to  Henry  VI., 
appeared  in  181 1. 

A  complete  edition  (with  notes  by  Revett)  of  the  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  was  published  by  K.  Churton  (Oxford,  1825),  with 
an  "  Account  of  the  Author." 

CHANDLER,  SAMUEL  (1693-1766),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  in  1693  at  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  minister.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Gloucester, 
where  he  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Bishop  Butler  and 
Archbishop  Seeker;  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  Leiden.  His 
talents  and  learning  were  such  that  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  was  made  D.D.  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  He  also  received  offers  of  high  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  England.  These  he  refused,  remaining  to  the  end 
of  his  life  in  the  position  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was 
moderately  Calvinistic  in  his  views  and  leaned  towards  Arianism. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deist  controversies  of  the  time,  and 
discussed  with  some  of  the  bishops  the  possibility  of  an  act  of 
comprehension.  From  1716  to  1726  he  preached  at  Peckham,  and 
for  forty  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  meeting-house  in  Old  Jewry. 
During  two  or  three  years,  having  fallen  into  pecuniary  distress 
through  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  he  kept  a  book-shop 
in  the  Poultry.  On  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760  Chandler 
published  a  sermon  in  which  he  compared  that  king  to  King  David. 
This  view  was  attacked  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  History  of  the 
Man  after  God's  own  Heart,  in  which  the  author  complained  of  the 
parallel  as  an  insult  to  the  late  king,  and,  following  Pierre  Bayle, 
exhibited  King  David  as  an  example  of  perfidy,  lust  and  cruelty. 
Chandler  condescended  to  reply  first  in  a  review  of  the  tract 
(1762)  and  then  in  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  his  productions.    This  work  was  just  com- 


pleted when  he  died,  on  the  8th  of  May  1766.  He  left  4  vob.  of 
sermons  (1768),  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians 
and  Ephesians  (1777),  several  works  on  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, and  various  pamphlets  against  Roman  Catholicism. 

CHANDLER,  ZACHARIAH  (1813-1879),  American  politician, 
was  born  at  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  10th  of  December 
1 8 1 3.  In  1 833  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  became 
a  prosperous  dry-goods  merchant  He  took  a  prominent  part  as 
a  Whig  in  politics  (serving  as  mayor  in  185 1),  and,  impelled  by 
his  strong  anti-slavery  views,  actively  furthered  the  work  of 
the  "  Underground  Railroad,"  of  which  Detroit  was  one  of  the 
principal  "  transfer  "  points.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  in 
Michigan  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1857  succeeded  Lewis 
Cass  in  the  United  States  Senate,  serving  until  1875,  an<* at  ODC€ 
taking  his  stand  with  the  most  radical  opponents  of  slavery 
extension.  When  the  Civil  War  became  inevitable  he  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  North  the  necessity  of  taking  extraordinary 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  After  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter  he  advocated  the  enlistment  of  500,000  instead  of 
75,000  men  for  a  long  instead  of  a  short  term,  and  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  confiscation  measures.  In  July  1862  he  made  a 
bitter  attack  in  the  Senate  on  General  George  B.  McCldian, 
charging  him  with  incompetency  and  lack  of  "  nerve."  Through- 
out the  war  he  allied  himself  with  the  most  radical  of  the  Re- 
publican faction  in  opposition  to  President  Lincoln's  policy,  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  President 
Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction.  From  October  1875  to  March 
1877  he  was  secretary  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Grant,  succeeding  Columbus  Delano  (1809-1896).  In  1876,  as 
chairman  of  the  national  republican  committee,  he  managed 
the  campaign  of  Hayes  against  Tilden.  In  February  x 879  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  Senate  to  succeed  Isaac  P.  Christiancy  (181 2— 
1800),  and  soon  afterwards,  in  a  speech  concerning  Mexican 
War  pensions,  bitterly  denounced  Jefferson  Davis.  He  died  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  1st  of  November  1879.  By  his  extra- 
ordinary force  of  character  he  exercised  a  wide  personal  influence 
during  his  lifetime,  but  failed  to  stamp  his  personality  upon  any 
measure  or  policy  of  lasting  importance. 

'  CHANDOS,  BARONS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  English  title  of 
Chandos  began  as  a  barony  in  1554,  and  was  continued  in  the 
family  of  Brydges  (becoming  a  dukedom  in  17 19)  till  1789.  In 
1822  the  dukedom  was  revived  in  connexion  with  that  of 
Buckingham. 

John  Brydges,  xst  Baron  Chandos  (c.  1490-1557),  a  son  of 
Sir  Giles  Brydges,  or  Bruges  (d.  1511),  was  a  prominent  figure 
at  the  English  court  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VL 
and  Mary.  He  took  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  in  1554,  and  as  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Mary's  reign,  had  the  custody,  not  only 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  of  Wyat,  but  for  a  short  time  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth.  He  was  created  Baron  Chandos  of  Suddey 
in  1554,  one  of  his  ancestors,  Alice,  being  a  grand-daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Chandos  (d.  1375),  and  he  died  in  March  1557.  The 
three  succeeding  barons,  direct  descendants  of  the  xst  baron, 
were  all  members  of  parliament  and  persons  of  some  importance. 
Grey,  5U1  Baron  Chandos  (c.  1 580-1621),  lord-lieutenant  of 
Gloucestershire,  was  called  the  "  king  of  the  Cotswokfe,"  owing 
to  his  generosity  and  his  magnificent  style  of  living  at  his 
residence,  Sudeley  Castle.  He  has  been  regarded  by  Horace 
Walpole  and  others  as  the  author  of  some  essays,  Horae  S*b~ 
sechae.  His  elder  son  George,  6th  Baron  Chandos  (1620-1655), 
was  a  supporter  of  Charles  I.  during  his  struggle  with  Parliament, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury  in  1643. 
He  had  six  daughters  but  no  sons,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  William  in  1676  the  barony  came  to  a  kinsman,  Sir 
James  Brydges,  Bart.  (1642-17x4),  who  was  English  ambassador 
to  Constantinople  from  1680  to  1685. 

James  Brydoes,  xst  duke  of  Chandos  (1673-1744),  son  and 
heir  of  the  last-named,  had  been  member  of  parliament  for 

1  Hereford  from  1698  to  1714,  and,  three  days  after  his  father** 
death,  was  created  Viscount  Wilton  and  earl  of  Carnarvon. 
For  eight  years,  from  1705  to  17x3,  during  the  War  of  the  Spaniah 
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Succession,  he  was  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  abroad, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  amassed  great  wealth.  In  17 19  he  was 
created  marquess  of  Carnarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos.  The  duke 
is  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Handel 
and  with  Pope.  He  built  a  magnificent  house  at  Canons  near 
Edgware  in  Middlesex,  and  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the 
construction  of  a  private  road  between  this  place  and  his  un- 
finished house  in  Cavendish  Square,  London.  For  over  two 
years  Handel,  employed  by  Chandos,  lived  at  Canons,  where 
he  composed  his  oratorio  Esther.  Pope,  who  in  his  Moral  Essays 
(Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington)  doubtless  described  Canons 
under  the  guise  of  "  Timon's  Villa,"  referred  to  the  duke  in  the 
line,  "Thus  gracious  Chandos  is  belov'd  at  sight";  but  Swift, 
less  complimentary,  called  him  "  a  great  complier  with  every 
court."  The  poet  was  caricatured  by  Hogarth  for  his  supposed 
servility  to  the  duke.  Chandos,  who  was  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Radnor,  and  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  St  Andrews,  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  and  after 
his  death  on  the  9th  of  August  1744  Canons  was  pulled  down. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ilenry,  2nd  duke  (1 708-1771),  and 
grandson  James,  3rd  duke  (1 731-1789).  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  without  sons  in  September  1789  all  his  tkles,  except 
that  of  Baron  Kinloss,  became  extinct,  although  a  claimant 
arose  for  the  barony  of  Chandos  of  Sudeley.  The  3rd  duke's  only 
daughter,  Anna  Elizabeth,  who  became  Baroness  Kinloss  on 
her  father's  death,  was  married  in  1706  to  Richard  Grenville, 
afterwards  marquess  of  Buckingham;  and  in  1822  this  nobleman 
was  created  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  (see  Buckingham, 
Dukes  of). 

See  G.  E.  C(okayne),  Compute  Peerage  (1887-1898);  and  J.  R. 
Robinson,  The  Princely  Chandos,  i.e.  the  1st  duke  (1893). 

CHANDOS,  SIR  JOHN  tf-1370),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

English  commanders  of  the  14th  century.    He  is  found  at  the 

siege  of  Cambrai  in  1337,  and  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346. 

At  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356,  it  was  he  who  decided  tae 

day  and  saved  the  life  of  the  Black  Prince.    For  these  services 

Edward  III.  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  gave  him  the  lands 

of  the  viscount  of  Saint  Sauveur  in  Cotentin,  and  appointed 

him  his  lieutenant  in  France  and  vice-chamberlain  of  the  royal 

household.    In  1362  he  was  made  constable  of  Aquitaine,  and 

won  the  victories  of  Auray  (1364)  and  Navaret  in  Spain  (1367) 

over  Duguesclin.    He  was  seneschal  of  Poitou  in  1369,  and  was 

mortally  wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Lussac  near  Poitiers  on  the 

31st  of  December.    He  died  on  the  following  day,  the  xst  of 

January  1370. 

See  Benjamin  Fillon,  "John  Chandos,  Connetable  d'Aquttaine 
ct  Senechal  de  Poitou."  in  the  Revue  des  provinces  de  I'ouest  (1855). 

CHANDRAGUPTA  MAURYA  (reigned  321-206  b.c),  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Sandracottus,  founder  of  the  Maurya  empire 
and  first  paramount  ruler  of  India,  was  the  son  of  a  king  of 
Magadha  by  a  woman  of  humble  origin,  whose  caste  he  took, 
and  whose  name,  Mura,  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that  of 
Maurya  assumed  by  his  dynasty.  As  a  youth  he  was  driven  into 
exile  by  his  kinsman,  the  reigning  king  of  Magadha.  In  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  he  met  Alexander  the  Great,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Alexander,  cap.  62),  encouraged  him  to 
invade  the  Ganges  kingdom  by  enlarging  on  the  extreme  un- 
popularity of  the  reigning  monarch.  During  his  exile  he  collected 
a  large  force  of  the  warlike  clans  of  the  north-west  frontier,  and 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  attacked  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
and  conquered  the  Punjab.  He  next  attacked  Magadha,  de- 
throned and  slew  the  king,  his  enemy,  with  every  member  of 
his  family,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne  (321).  The 
great  army  acquired  from  his  predecessor  he  increased  until  it 
reached  the  total  of  30,000  cavalry,  0000  elephants,  and  600,000 
infantry;  and  with  this  huge  force  he  overran  all  northern  India, 
establishing  his  empire  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  In  305  Seleucus  Nicator  crossed  the  Indus,  but  was 
defeated  by  Chandragupta  and  forced  to  a  humiliating  peace 
(303),  by  which  the  empire  of  the  latter  was  still  farther  extended 
in  the  north.  About  six  years  later  Chandragupta  died,  leaving 
bis  empire  to  his  son  Bindusura. 


An  excellent  account  of  the  court  and  administrative  system 
of  Chandragupta  has  been  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Megas* 
thenes>  who  came  to  Pataliputra  as  the  envoy  of  Seleucus  shortly 
after  303.  The  government  was,  of  course,  autocratic  and  even 
tyrannous,  but  it  was  organized  on  an  elaborate  system,  army 
and  civil  service  being  administered  by  a  series  of  boards,  while 
the  cities  were  governed  by  municipal  commissioners  responsible 
for  public  order  and  the  upkeep  of  public  works.  Chandra- 
gupta himself  is  described  as  living  in  barbaric  splendour, 
appearing  in  public  only  to  hear  causes,  offer  sacrifice,  or  to  go 
on  military  and  hunting  expeditions,  and  withal  so  fearful  ol 
assassination  that  he  never  slept  two  nights  running  in  the  same 
room. 

See  J.  W.  MacCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  by  MegasOtemes 
and  Arrian  (Calcutta,  1877);  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of  India 
(Oxford,  1908);  also  the  articles  India:  History,  and  Inscriptions; 
Indian. 

CHANGARNIBR,  NICOLAS  ANNE  THfiODULE  (1793-1877), 
French  general,  was  born  at  Autun  on  the  26th  of  April  1793. 
Educated  at  St  Cyr,  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  bodyguard 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  entered  the  line  as  a  lieutenant  in  January 
18 1 5.  He  achieved  distinction  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1 823, 
and  became  captain  in  1825.  In  1830  he  entered  the  Royal 
Guard  and  was  sent  to  Africa,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Mascara 
expedition.  Promoted  commandant  in  1835,  he  distinguished 
himself  under  Marshal  Clause!  in  the  campaign  against  Ahmed 
Pasha,  bey  of  Constantine,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1837.  The  part  he  took  in  the  expedition  of  Portcs-de-Eer 
gained  him  a  colonelcy,  and  his  success  against  the  Hajutas  and 
Kabyles,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Three  more  years 
of  brilliant  service  in  Africa  Won  for  him  the  rank  of  marichal 
de  camp  in  1840,  and  of  lieutenant-general  in  1843.  In  1847  he 
held  the  Algiers  divisional  command.  He  visited  France  early 
in  1848,  assisted  the  provisional  government  to  establish  order, 
and  returned  to  Africa  in  May  to  succeed  General  Cavaignac  in 
the  government  of  Algeria.  He  was  speedily  recalled  on  his 
election  to  the  general  assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  to 
which  was  added  soon  afterwards  that  of  the  troops  in  Paris, 
altogether  nearly  100,000  men.  He  held  a  high  place  and 
exercised  great  influence  in  the  complicated  politics  of  the  next 
two  years.  In  1849  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  An  avowed  enemy  of  republican  institutions,  he 
held  a  unique  position  in  upholding  the  power  of  the  president; 
but  in  January  185 1  he  opposed  Louis  Napoleon's  policy,  was 
in  consequence  deprived  of  his  double  command,  and  at  the 
coup  d'itat  in  December  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Mazas,  until 
his  banishment  from  France  by  the  decree  of  the  9th  of  January 
1852.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  general  amnesty,  and 
resided  in  his  estate  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-ct-Loire.  In 
1870  he  held  no  command,  but  was  present  with  the  headquarters, 
and  afterwards  with  Bazaine  in  Metz.  He  was  employed  on  an 
unsuccessful  mission  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  commanding 
the  German  army  which  besieged  Metz,  and  on  the  capitulation 
became  a  prisoner  of  war.  At  the  armistice  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  in  1 87 1  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  four  depart- 
ments, and  sat  for  the  Somme.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
defended  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  and  served  on  the 
committee  which  elaborated  the  monarchical  constitution.  When 
the  comte  de  Chambord  refused  the  compromise,  he  moved 
the  resolution  to  extend  the  executive  power  for  ten  years  to 
Marshal  MacMahon.  He  was  elected  a  life  senator  in  1875.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  February  1877. 

CHANG-CHOW,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Fu-kien, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Lung  Kiang,  35  m.  W.  of  Amoy.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  4}  m.  in  circumference,  which,  however, 
includes  a  good  deal  of  open  ground.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
granite,  but  are  very  dirty.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  curious 
bridge,  800  ft.  long,  constructed  of  wooden  planks  supported  on 
twenty-five  piles  of  stones  about  30  ft.  apart  The  city  is  a  centre 
of  the  silk-trade,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce,  in  different 
directions.     Brick-works  and  sugar-factories  are  among  its  chief 
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industrial  establishments.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  about 
1 ,000,000. 

CHANG  CHUN,  KIU  (1x48-1227),  Chinese  Taoist  sage  and 
traveller,  was  born  in  1148.  In  12x9  he  was  invited  by  Jenghis 
Khan,  founder  of  the  Mongol  empire  and  greatest  of  Asiatic 
conquerors,  to  visit  him.  Jenghiz'  letter  of  invitation,  dated  the 
15th  of  May  1 2 19  (by  present  reckoning),  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  among  the  curiosities  of  history;  here  the  terrible  wamor 
appears  as  a  meek  disdple  of  wisdom,  modest  and  simple, 
almost  Socratic  in  his  self-examination,  alive  to  many  of  the 
deepest  truths  of  life  and  government.  Chang  Chun  obeyed  this 
summons;  and  leaving  his  home  in  Shantung  (February  1220) 
journeyed  first  to  Peking.  Learning  that  Jenghiz  had  gone  far 
west  upon  fresh  conquests,  the  sage  stayed  the  winter  in  Peking. 
In  February  1221  he  started  again  and  crossed  eastern  Mongolia 
to  the  camp  of  Jenghiz*  brother  Ujughen,  near  Lake  B8r  or  Buyur 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Kerulun-Amur.  Thence  he  travelled 
south-westward  up  the  Kerulun,  crossed  the  Karakorum  region 
in  north-central  Mongolia,  and  so  came  to  the  Chinese  Altai, 
probably  passing  near  the  present  Uliassutai.  After  traversing 
the  Altai  he  visited  Bishbalig,  answering  to  the  modern  Urumtsi, 
and  moved  along  the  north  side  of  the  Tian  Shan  range  to  lake 
Sairam,  Almalig  (or  Kulja),  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  lb".  We 
then  trace  him  to  the  Chu,  over  this  river  to  Talas  and  the 
Tashkent  region,  and  over  the  Jaxartes  (or  Syr  Daria)  to  Samar- 
kand, where  he  halted  for  some  months.  Finally,  through  the 
"  Iron  Gates  "  of  Termit,  over  the  Oxus,  and  by  way  of  Balkh 
and  northern  Afghanistan,  Chang  Chun  reached  Jenghiz'  camp 
near  the  Hindu  Kush.  Returning  home  he  followed  much  the 
same  course  as  on  his  outward  route :  certain  deviations,  however, 
occur,  such  as  a  visit  to  Kuku-khoto.  He  was  back  in  Peking 
by  the  end  of  January  1224.  From  the  narrative  of  his  ex- 
pedition (the  Si  yu  hi,  written  by  his  pupil  and  companion  Li 
Chi  Chang)  we  derive  some  of  the  most  faithful  and  vivid  pictures 
ever  drawn  of  nature  and  man  between  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
and  Kabul,  between  the  Aral  and  the  Yellow  Sea:  we  may 
particularly  notice  the  sketches  of  the  Mongols,  and  of  the 
people  of  Samarkand  and  its  neighbourhood;  the  account  of 
the  fertility  and  products  of  the  latter  region,  as  of  the  Hi  valley, 
at  or  near  Almalig-Kulja;  and  the  description  of  various  great 
mountain  ranges,  peaks  and  defiles,  such  as  the  Chinese  Altai, 
the  Han  Shan,  Mt  Bogdo-ola  (?),  and  the  Iron  Gates  of  Termit 
There-is,  moreover,  a  noteworthy  reference  to  a  land  apparently 
identical  with  the  uppermost  valley  of  the  Yenisei.  After  his 
.-eturn  Chang  Chun  lived  at  Peking  till  his  death  on  the  23rd  of 
July  1227.  By  order  of  Jenghiz  some  of  the  former  imperial 
garden  grounds  were  made  over  to  him-,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Taoist  monastery. 

See  E.  Bretschneider,  Mediaeval  Researches  from  Eastern  Asiatic 
Sources,  vol.  i.  pp.  35-108,  where  a  complete  translation  of  the 
narrative  is  given,  with  a  valuable  commentary;  C.  R.  Beazley 
Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  iii.  539.  (C  R.  B.) 

CHANGE  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  the  Late  Lat.  cambium, 
cambiarcy  to  barter;  the  ultimate  derivation  is  probably  from 
the  root  which  appears  in  the  Gr.  k&httut,  to  bend),  properly 
the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another,  hence  any  alteration 
or  variation,  so  applied  to  the  moon's  passing  from  one  phase  to 
another.  The  use  of  the  word  for  a  place  of  commercial  business 
has  usually  been  taken  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  Exchange  (q.v.) 
and  so  is  often  written  'Change.  The  New  English  Dictionary 
points  out  that  "  change  "  appears  earlier  than  "  exchange  " 
in  this  sense.  "  Change  "  is  particularly  used  of  coins  of  lower 
denomination  given  in  substitution  for  those  of  larger  denomina- 
tion or  for  a  note,  cheque,  &c,  and  also'  for  the  balance  of  a  sum 
paid  larger  than  that  which  is  due.  A  further  application  is  that 
in  bell-ringing,  of  the  variations  in  order  in  which  a  peal  of  bells 
may  be  rung.  The  term  usually  excludes  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
according  to  the  diatonic  scale  in  which  they  are  hung  (see  Bell). 
It  is  from  a  combination  of  these  two  meanings  that  the  thieves' 
slang  phrase  "  ringing  the  changes "  arises;  it  denotes  the 
various  methods  by  which  wrong  change  may  be  given  or 
extracted,  or  counterfeit  coin  passed. 


CHANGELING,  the  term  used  of  a  child  substituted  or  changed 
for  another,  especially  in  the  case  of  substitutions  popularly 
supposed  to  be  through  fairy  agency.  There  was  formerly  a 
widespread  superstition  that  infants  were  sometimes  stolen 
from  their  cradles  by  the  fairies.  Any  specially  peevish  or  weakly 
baby  was  regarded  as  a  changeling,  the  word  coming  at  last  to 
be  almost  synonymous  with  imbecility.  It  was  thought  that 
the  elves  could  only  effect  the  exchange  before  christening,  and 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  babies  were  strictly  watched  till 
then.  Strype  states  that  in  his  time  midwives  had  to  take  an 
oath  binding  themselves  to  be  no  party  to  the  theft  or  exchange 
of  babies.  The  belief  is  referred  to  by'  Shakespeare,  Spenser 
and  other  authors.  Pennant,  writing  in  1706,  says:  "  In  this 
very  century  a  poor  cottager,  who  lived  near  the  spot,  had  a 
child  who  grew  uncommonly  peevish;  the  parents  attributed 
this  to  the  fairies  and  imagined  it  was  a  changeling.  They  took 
the  child,  put  it  in  a  cradle,  and  left  it  all  night  beneath  the 
"  Fairy  Oak  "  in  hopes  that  the  tyiwydd  tig  or  fairy  family 
would  restore  their  own  before  morning.  When  morning  came 
they  found  the  child  perfectly  quiet,  so  went  away  with  it,  quite 
confirmed  in  their  belief  "  {Tour  in  Scotland.  1706,  p.  257). 

See  W.  Wirt  Sikes,  British  Goblins  (1880). 

CHANG08,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  who  appear 
to  have  originally  inhabited  the  Peruvian  coast.  A  few  of  them 
still  live  on  the  coast  of  Atacama,  northern  Chile.  They  are  a 
dwarfish  race,  never  exceeding  5  ft.  in  height,  Their  sole  occupa- 
tion is  fishing,  and  in  former  times  they  used  boats  of  inflated 
sealskins,  lived  in  sealskin  huts,  and  slept  on  heaps  ot  dried 
seaweed.  They  are  a  hospitable  and  friendly  people,  and  never 
resisted  the  whites. 

CHANGRA,  or  Kanghau  (anc.  Gangra;  called  also  till  the 
time  of  Caracalla,  GermanicopoUs,  after  the  emperor  Claudius), 
the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  Kastamuni 
vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  situated  in  a  rich,  well-watered  valley; 
altitude  2500  ft.  The  ground  is  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
the  town  is  unhealthy.  Pop.  (1894)  15,632,  of  whom  1086  are 
Christians  (Cuinet).  Gangra,  the  capital  of  the  Paphlagonian 
kingdom  of  Deiotarus  Philadelphus,  son  of  Castor,  was  taken 
into  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia  on  his  death  in  6-5  B.C. 
The  earlier  town,  the  name  of  which  signified  "  she-goat,"  was 
built  on  the  hill  behind  the  modern  city,  on  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  late  fortress;  while  the  Roman  dty  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern.  In  Christian  times  Gangra  was  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Paphlagonia.  In  the  4th  century  the  town  was  the  scene  of 
an  important  ecclesiastical  synod. 

Synod  of  Gangra. — Conjectures  as  to  the  date  of  this  synod 
vary  from  341  to  376.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty 
is  that  it  was  held  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  The 
synodal  letter  states  that  twenty-one  bishops  assembled  to  take 
action  concerning  Eustathius  (of  Scbaste?)  and  his  followers, 
who  contemned  marriage,  disparaged  the  offices  of  the  church, 
held  conventicles  of  their  own,  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  denounced 
riches,  and  affected  especial  sanctity.  The  synod  condemned 
the  Eustathian  practices,  declaring  however,  with  remarkable 
moderation,  that  it  was  not  virginity  that  was  condemned,  but 
the  dishonouring  of  marriage;  not  poverty,  but  the  disparage- 
ment of  honest  and  benevolent  wealth;  not  asceticism,  but 
spiritual  pride;  not  individual  piety,  but  dishonouring  the 
house  of  God.  The  twenty  canons  of  Gangra  were  declared 
ecumenical  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  451. 

See  Mansi  ii.  pp.  1005-1122;  Hardouin  i.  pp.  530-540;  Hefele 
and  ed.,  i.  pp.  777  sqq.  (English  trans,  ii.  pp.  325  sqq.). 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS  (French  lies  Normondcs),  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  English  Channel,  belonging  (except  the  IlesChausey) 
to  Great  Britain.  (For  map,  sec  England,  Section  VI.)  They 
lie  between  48°  50'  and  49  45'  N.,  and  i°  50'  and  20  45*  W., 
along  the  French  coast  of  Cotentin  (department  of  Manche), 
at  a  distance  of  4  to  40  m.  from  it,  within  the  great  rectangular 
bay  of  which  the  northward  horn  is  Cape  La  Hague.  The  greater 
part  of  this  bay  is  shallow,  and  the  currents  among  the  numerous 
groups  of  islands  and  rocks  are  often  dangerous  to  navigation. 
'  The  nearest  point  of  the  English  coast  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
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Is  Portland  Bill,  >  Utile  over  so  m.  north  of  t 
outlier  of  the  islands.  The  tots]  land  area  of  tfc 
IS  sq.  m.  (48,003  acres),  and  the  population  in 
The  principal  individual  islands  ate  four: — Jessey  tares  45 
sq.  m.,  pop.  ;  J.57&),  GuxiKSET  {nrea  *4'J  »q  to,  pop.  40,446}, 
Aloes:  sev  (area  3  06  aq.  m.,  pop.  1061),  and  Sue  (area  nearly 
ssq.  m  ,pop.  304).  Each  of  these  Islands  is  ties  tod  in  a  separate 
article-  The  chief  town  and  port  ofjnsey  is  SlHelier,  and  of 
Guernsey  St  Peier  Fort;  •  mull  town  on  Aldemey  fa  called 
St  Anne.  .  Regular  conunuiiicalion  by  steamer  with  -Guernsey 
and  Jersey  it  provided  on  alternate  days  from  Southampton  and 
Weymouth,  by  steamers  of  the  London  &  Soulh-Westem  and 
Great  Western  railway  companies  oi  England.  Railway  com - 
Biunicationa  within  the  islands  arc  confined  to  jersey.  Regular 
steamship  communication*  are-kept  up  tram  certain  French 
'ports,  and  locally  between  the  larger  islands,-  la  summer  the 
islands,  especially  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Sark:,.  are  visited  by 
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lL  physically  into  four  divisions.  The  noilheru- 
mosi,  tying  Que  west  ol  Cape  La  Hague,  and  sepeujited  tlierelieiu 
by  thn  narrow  Race  ol  Aldemey,  includes  that  island,  Burhou 
and  Ottach,  and  numerous  other  hints  west  of  it,  and  weat  again 
the  notorious  Casqucts,  and  angry  group  of  jagged  rocks,  on  the 
largest  ol  which  it  a  powerful  lighthouse.  Doubtful  tradition 
places  hers  the  wreck  ol  the  "  White  Ship,"  in  which  William-, 
ton  of  Henry  L,  perished  in  u»;  in  1744  the  "  Victory,"  a 

caUraitietaf  modern  times  the  wreck  of  the'"  Stella,"  a  passenger 
M  recalled.  The  second  division  of  islands 
erly;  it  includes  Guernsey  with  1  few  islets 
to  the  west,  and  lo  the  east,  bars,  Hem,  Jcthou  (inhabited 
islands}  and  others.  The  strait  between  Guernsey  and  Herm 
Is  called  Little  Russel,  and  that  between  Herm  and  Sark  Great 
Russel.  Sark  is  famous  lor  ill  splendid  cliffs  and  caves,  while 
Herm  possesses  the  remark  able  phenomenon  of  a  shell -beach,  or 
shore,  half-a-mile  in  length,  formed  wholly  of  small  shells, 
which  accumulate  in  a  tidal  eddy  formed  at  the  north  of  the 
island.  .To  thesoulh-eattof  these,  ncross  the  channel  called  La 
Dtroule,  Ilea  Jersey,  forming,  with  a  few  attendant  islets,  of 
which  the  Ecrfbou  to  the  north-east  are  the  chief,  thn  third 
division.  The  fourth  and  southernmost  division  [alls  into  two 
main  subdivisions.  Tha  Minquiera,  the  more  western,  are  a 
collection  of  abrupt  rocks,  the  largest  of  which,  Maltresee  lie, 
affords  a  landing  and  shelter  for  fishermen.  Then  eastern  sub- 
division, the  lies  Chausey,  lies  about  o  m,  west  by  north  of 
Granville  (lo  which  commune  they  belong)  on  the  French  coast, 
and  belongs  to,  France.  These  rocks  are  dose  set,  tow  and 
curiously  regular  In  form.  On  Grande  He,  the  only  permanently 
inhabited  island  (pop.  100),  some  burning  it  carried  on,  and 
several  of  the  islets  are  temporarily  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
Them  is  also  a  little  granite-quarrying,  and  sea  weed -burning 

None  of  the  Islands  is  mountainous,  and  the  fine  scenery  for 
which  they  are  famous  is  almost  wholly  coastal.  In  this  respect 
each  main  Island  has  certain  distinctive  characteristics.  Bold 
cliffs  are  found  Ob  the  south  of  Aldemey;  in  Guernsey  Ihey 
alternate,  with  lovely  bays;  Sark  is  specially  noted  for  its 
magnificent  sea-caves,  while  the  coast  scenery  of  Jersey  is  an 
the  whole  more  gentle  than  the  rest. 

C™li>ry.— Ceoloe rally,  the  Channel  Islands  are  closely  related 
to  the  neighbouring  mainland  of  Normandy-  With  a  few  exceptions, 
to  be  noted  later\all  the  roc  ka  are  of  pre-CambrUn.  perhaps  in  part  of 
Althaea  m.  They  consist  of  msiaive  gtani —  — —  ■>—■— 
it>  and  phyllites.  all  of  wh 
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Clinatr.-  The  climate  is  mild  and  very  pleasant.  In  Jersey. 
te  mean  temperature  (or  twenty  years  is  found  to  be — in  January 
(the  coldest  month)  41-1*  P.;  in  August  (the  hottest)  63°,  mean 

nual  ii<7°.  In  Guernsey  the  figures  are,  lor  January  41-;*, 
August  50/7°,  mean  annual  4Q.J".  The  mean  annual  rainfall 
for  twenty-five  years  in  Jersey  is  34.11  in.,  and  in  Guernsey  38-64 
The  average  amount  of  sunshine  in  Jersey  is  considerably 
greater  than  In  the  most  favoured  spots  on  the  south  const  of 
England;  and  In  Guernsey  it  Is  only  s  little  less  than  in  Jersey 
Snow  and  frost  are  rare,  and  the  seasons  ol  spring  and  autumn 
are  protracted.  Thick  ses-foga  are  not  uncommon,  especially 
In  May  and  June. 

Flora  iTtd  Fauna. — The  Horn  of  the  islands  Is  remsrkabty  rich, 
considering  their  extent,  nearly  3000  different  species  of  plsnts 
having  been  counted  throughout  the  group.  Oiiimber  properly 
speaking  there  is  little,  but  the  evergreen  oak,  the  elm  and  the 
beech  are  abundant.  Wheat  Is  the  principal  grain  in  cultivation; 
but  far  more  ground  is  taken  up  with  tumips  and  potatoes, 
mangold,  parsnip  and  carrot.  The  tomato  ripens  as  in  France, 
and  the  Chinese  yam  has  been  successfully  grown.  There  b  a 
curious  cabbage,  chiefly  cultivated  in  Jersey,  which  shoots  up 
[ntoalong  woody  sulk  from  rotors  It.  in  height,  fit  for  walking- 
sticks  or  palisades.  Grapes  and  peaches  mme  to  perfection  in 
greenhouses  without  artificial  heat;  and  not  only  apples  and 
pears  but  oranges  and  figs  can  be  reared  in  the  open  sir.  The 
arbutus  ripens  its  fruit,  and  the  camellia  clothes  Itself  with 
blossom,  ss  in  more  southern  climates;  the  fuchsia  readies  a 
height  of  15  or  so  ft.,  and  the  magnolia  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree.  Of  the  flowers,  both  indigenous  and  eiotic,  that 
abound  throughout  the  islands,  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
Guernsey  lily  with  its  rich  red  petal),  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Japan, 

The  number  of  the  specie)  of  the  mammalia  is  little  over 
twenty,  and  several  of  these  have  been  introduced  by  man. 
There  is  a  special  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  each  island  has  its 
own  variety,  which  is  carefully  kept  from  all  intermixture.     The 

coiourtound  the  eyes  and  within  the  ears.     The  red  deer  was  once 
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inhabitants  of  the  islands.  There 
sre  tew  localities  in  the  northern  seas  which  arc  visited  by  s 
greater  variety  of  fish,  and  the  coasts  abound  In  Crustacea, 
shell-fish  and  zoophytes. 

Cmrnmtnt. — For  the  purposes  of  government  the  Channel 
Islands  (excluding  the  French  Chsuseys)  are  divided  into  two 
divisions:— (1)  Jersey,  and  (1)  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey,  which 
includes  Aldemey,  Sark,  Herm  and  Jethou  with  the  island  of 
Guernsey."  The  constitutions  of  each  division  are  peculiar  and 
broadly  similar,  but  differing  In  certain  important  details;  they 
may  therefore  be  considered  together  far  the  sake  of  comparison. 
Until   iB54  governors  were  appointed  by   the  crown;  now  a 
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bailiff  (baHtt)or  chief  magistrate,  the  frocureur  du  roi,  represent- 
ing the  attorney-general,  and  the  avocat  du  rot,  or  in  Guernsey 
the  contrfile,  representing  the  solicitor-general.  In  Jersey  the 
vicomteis  also  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  the  position  of  a  high* 
sheriff  (and  coroner) ;  but  his  counterpart  in  Guernsey,  the 
prev&t,  is  not  so  appointed.  The  bailiff  in  each  island  is  president 
of  the  royal  court,  which  is  composed  of  twelve  jurats,  elected  for 
life,  in  Jersey  by  the  ratepayers  of  each  parish,  in  Guernsey  by 
the  Elective  States,  a  body  which  also  elects  the  prMt,  who, 
with  the  jurats,  serves  upon  it.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  made  up 
of  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,-  the  douzaincs,  or  elected  parish 
councils  ("dozens,"  from  the  original  number  of  their  members) 
Of  the  town  parish  of  St  Peter  Port,  the  four  cantons,  and  the 
county  parishes,  and  certain  other  officials.  The  royal  court 
administers  justice  (but  in  Jersey  there  is  a  trial  by  jury  for 
criminal  cases),  and  in  Guernsey  can  pass  temporary  ordinances 
subject  to  no  higher  body.  It  also  puts  forward  projets  de  lot 
for  the  approval  of  the  Deliberative  States,  Alderney  and  Sark 
have  a  separate  legal  existence  with  courts  dependent  on  the 
royal  court  of  Guernsey.  In  both  Jersey  And  Guernsey  the  chief 
administrative  body  is  the  Deliberative  States.  The  Jersey  States 
is  composed  of  the  lieutenant-governor  (who  has  a  veto  on  the 
deliberation  of  any  question,  but  no  vote),  the  bailiff,  jurats, 
parish  rectors,  parish  constables  and  deputies,  the  proturew 
and  avocat ,  with  right  to  speak  but  no  vote,  and  the  vicomle, 
with  right  of  attendance  only.  Besides  the  veto  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  bailiff  has  the  power  to  dissent  from  any  measure, 
in  which  case  it  is  referred  to  the  privy  council.  In  Guernsey  the 
States  consists  of  the  bailiff,  jurats,  eight  out  of  ten  rectors,  the 
procureur  and  deputies;  while  the  lieutenant-governor  is  always 
invited  and  may  speak  if  he  attends.  By  both  States  local 
administration  is  carried  on  (largely  through  committees);  and 
relations  with  the  British  parliament  are  maintained  through  the 
privy  council.  Acts  of  parliament  are  transmitted  to  the  islands 
by  an  order  in  council  to  be  registered  in  the  rolls  of  the  royal 
court,  and  are  not  considered  to  be  binding  until  this  is  done; 
moreover,  registration  may  be  held  over  pending  discussion  by 
the  States  if  any  act  is  considered  to  menace  the  privileges  of 
the  islands.  The  right  of  the  crown  to  legislate  by  order  is  council 
is  held  to  be  similarly  limited.  In  cases  of  encroachment  on 
property,  a  remarkable  form  of  appeal  of  very  ancient  origin 
called  Clamour  de  Haro  survives  (seeJlASO,  Clameuk  de).  The 
islands  are  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  there  is  a  dean 
in  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  who  is  also  rector  of  a  parish. 

These  peculiar  constitutions  are  of  local  development,  the 
history  of  which  is  obscure.  The  bailiff  was  originally  assisted 
in  his  judicial  work  by  itinerant  justices;  their  place  was  later 
taken  by  the  elected  jurats;  later  still  the  practice  of  summoning 
the  States  to  assist  in  the  passing  of  ordinances  was  established 
by  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  and  at  last  the  States  claimed  the 
absolute  right  of  being  consulted.  This  was  confirmed  to  them 
in  1771. 

It  is  characteristic  of  these  islands  that  there  should  be 
compulsory  service  in  the  militia.  In  Jersey  and  Alderney  every 
man  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five  is  liable,  but  in 
Jersey  after  ten  years'  service  militiamen  are  transferred  to  the 
reserve.  In  Guernsey  the  age  limit  is  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
three,  and  the  obligation  is  extended  to  all  who  are  British 
subjects,  and  draw  income  from  a  profession  practised  in  the 
island.  Garrisons  of  regular  troops  are  maintained  in  all  three 
islands.  Taxation  is  light  in  the  islands,  and  pauperism  is 
practically  unknown. 

In  1904  the  revenue  of  Jersey  was  £70,191,  and  its  expenditure 
£69,65S ;  the  revenue  of  Guernsey  was  £79,334,  and  .the  expenditure 
443,38$.  The  pubhc  debt  in  the  respective  islands  was  £322,070 
and  £195,794.  a  In  Jersey  the  annual  revenues  from  crown  rights 
(principally  seigncurial  dues,  houses  and  lands  and  tithes)  amount 
to  about  £2700,  and  about  £360  is  remitted  to  the  paymaster-general. 
In  Guernsey  these  revenues,  in  which  the  principal  item  is  fines,  on 
transference  of  property  {treitihnes  or  fees),  amount  to  about  £4500, 
and  about  £1000  is  remitted.  In  Alderney  the  revenues  (chiefly  from, 
harbour  dues)  amount  to  about  £1400. 

In  Jersey  the  English  gold  and  silver  coinage  are  current,  but  there 
is  a  local  copper  coinage  and  local  one-pound  notes  are  issued. 


Guernsey  has  also  suck  notes,  aad  kt  copper  coinage  consists  e9 
pence,  halfpence,  two-double  and  one-double  (one-eighth  of  a  penny) 

gieces.    A  Guernsey  pound  is-  takeo  as  equal  to  24  francs,  and 
Inglish  and  French  currency  pass  equally  throughout  the  islands. 

Industry'.— The  old  Norman  system  of  land; tenure  has  sur- 
vived, and  the  land  is  parcelled  out  among  a  great  number  of 
small  proprietors;  holdings  ranging  from  5  to  25  acres  as  a  rule. 
The  results  of  this  arrangement  seem  to  be  favourable  in  the 
extreme.  Every  Corner  of  the  ground  is  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently cultivated,  and  a  considerable  proportion  is  allotted  to 
market-gardening.  The  Cottages  are  neat  and  comfortable, 
the  hedges  well-trimmed,  and  the  roads  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
stock,  including  vegetables'  and  fruit,  in  fish  (the  fisheries 
forming  an  important  industry)  and  in  stone.  There  is  no 
manufacture  of  importance.  Tie  inhabitants  share  in  common 
the  right  of  collecting  and  burning  seaweed  (called  traic)  for 
manure.  The  cutting  of  the  weed  (vraicking)  became  a  cere* 
monial  occasion,  taking  place  at  times  fixed  by  the  government, 
and  connected  with  popular  festivities. 

Language.— The  language  spoken  in  ordinary  life  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  is  in  great  measure  the  same  as  the  okt 
Norman  French.  The  use  of  the  patois  has  decreased  naturally 
in  modern  times.  Modern  French  is  the  official  language,  used 
in  the  courts  and  states,  and  English  is  taught  in  the  parochial 
schools,  and.  is  familiar  practically  to  all.  The  several  islands 
have  each  its  own  dialect,  differing  from  that  of  .the  others 
in  vocabulary  and  idiom;  differences  are  also  observable  in 
different  localities  within  the  same  island,  as  between  the  north 
and  the  south  of  Guernsey.  None  of  the  dialects  has  received 
much  literary  cultivation,  though  Jersey  is  proud  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  one  of  the  principal  Norman  poets,  Wace,  who 
flourished  in  the  12th  century. 

History.— The  original  ethnology  and  pre-Qhristian  history 
of  the  Channel  Islands  are  largely  matters  of  conjecture  and 
debate.  Of  early  inhabitants  abundant  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
numerous  megalithic  monuments — cromlechs,  kistvaens  and 
maenhirs— still  extant.  But  little  trace  has  been  left  of  Roman 
occupation,  and  such  remains  as  have  been  discovered  arc  mainly 
of  the  portable  description  that  affords  little  proof  of  actual 
settlement,  though  there  may  have  been  an  unimportant  garrison 
here.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  names  of  saints  in  the 
place-names  of  the  islands,  and  the  fact  that  pre-Christian  names 
do  not  occur,  leads  to  the  inference  that  before  Christianity  was 
introduced  the  population  was  very  scanty.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  consisted  originally  of  Bretons  (Celts),  and  to 
have  received  successively  a  slight  admixture  of  Romans  and 
Legionaries,  Saxons  and  perhaps  Jutes  and  Vandals.  Chris- 
tianity may  have  been  introduced  in  the  5th  century.  Guernsey 
is  said  to  have  been  visited  in  the  6th  century  by  $t  Sampson  of 
Dol  (whose  name  is  given  to  a  small  town  and  harbour  in  the 
island),  St  Marcou  or  Marculfus  and  St  Magloire,  a  friend  and 
fellow-evangelist  of  St  Sampson,  who  founded  monasteries  at 
Sark  and  at  Jersey,  and  died  in  Jersey  in  57  5.  Another  evangelist 
of  this  period  was  St  Helerius,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  chief 
town  of  Jersey,  St  Helier.  In  his  life  it  is  stated  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  when  lie  reached  it  was  only  30.  In  933  the 
islands  were  made  over  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy  (d.  043), 
'and  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  their  allegiance  shifted 
between  the  English  crown  and  the  Norman  coronet  according  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  policy.  During  the  purely  Norman 
period  they  had  been  enriched. with  numerous  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  still  extant,  is  the  chapel  of  Rozel 
in  Jersey. 

In  the  reign  of  John  of  England  the  future  of  the  islands  was 
decided  by  their  attachment  to  the.  English  crown,  in  spite  of  the 
separation  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  To  John  It  has  been  usual 
to  ascribe  a  document,  at  one  time  regarded  by  the  islanders  as 
their  Magna  Carta;  but  modern  criticism  leaves  little  doubt 
that  it  is  not  genuine.  An  unauthenlicated  "  copy  •*  of  uncertain 
origin  alone  has  been  discovered,  and  there  is  little  proof  of 
there  ever  having  been  an  original.    The  reign  of  Edward  I.  wis 
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toll  of  disturbance;  and  in  1179  Jersey  and  Guernsey  received 
from  the  king,  by  Letten  patent,  a  public  seal  aa  a  remedy  for  th 
dangers  and  Josses  which  they  bad  incurred  by  Lack  of  such  : 
certificate.  Edward  II,  found  It  necessary  to  instruct  hi 
collectors  not  to  treat  the  islanders  as  foreigners:  bia  successor 
Edward  III.,  fully  confirmed*  their  privileges,  fmmunitieB  ant 
.customs  in  041 ;  and  hia  charter  was  recognized  by  Richard  II. 
in  1378.  In  IMJ  tliere  wrur  a  descent  oF  the  French  on  Guernsey; 
the  governor  was  defeated,  and  Castle  Comet  besieged.  In  137 1 
there  Was  another  attack  on  Guernsey,  and  io  1374  and  1404  the 
French  descended  on  Jersey.  None  of  these  attempts,  however, 
resulted  in  permanent  settlement..  Henry  V.  confiscated  the 
alien  priories  which  had  kept  up  the.same  connezion  with  Nor- 
mandy as  before  the  conquest,  and  conferred  them  along  with  the 
regalities  of  th*  island)  00  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
During  the  Wan  of  the  Roses,  Queen  Margaret,  the  consort  of 
Henry  VI.,  made  an  asjeeraent  with  Pierre  de  Brfrf.  comte  de 
Mautevrier,  the  aenadral  of  Normandy,  that  If  be  afforded 
assistance  (0  the  king  he  should  bold  the  islands  independently 
of  the  crown.  A  Force  was  accordingly  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Mont  Orgueil.  It  was  captured  and  a  small  part  of  the  Island 
subjugated,  and  here  Maulevrier  remained  as  governor  from  1460 
to  1465;  bat  the  rat  held  out  under  Sir  Philip  de  Carteret, 
seigneur  ol  St  Ouen,  and  in  146}  the  vice-admiral  of  England, 
Sir  Richard  Harllston,  recaptured  the  castle  and  brought  the 
foreign  occupation  to  an  end.  In  7481-1483  Pope  Slxtus  IV.,  at 
the  Instance  of  King  Edward  IV.,  issued  a  but!  of  anathema 
against  all  who  molested  the  islands;  it  was  formally  registered 
in  Brittany  in  1484,  and  In  France  in  14861  and  In  Ibis  way  the 
islands  acquired  the  right  of  neutrality,  which  they  retained  till 
1680.  In  the  same  reign  (Edward  IV.)  Sark  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  only  recovered  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  by  the  strategy 
(according  to  tradition)  of  landing  from  a  vessel  a  coffin  nomin- 
ally containing  •  body  for  burial,  but  in  reality  rilled  with  arms. 
By  h  charter  of  7444,  the  duties  of  the  governors  of  Jersey  were 
defined  and  their  power  restricted;  end  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Island  were  furthered  at  the  same  time  by  the  Foundation 
ol  two  grammar  schools.  The  religious  establishments  in  the 
Islands  were  dissolved,  as  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Wit 
The  Reformation  was  heartily  welcomed  in  the  islands.  The 
English  liturgy  was  translated  intoFrefich  for  their  use.  In  the 
reign  of  Mary  there  was  much  religious  persecution!  and  in  that  of 
Elisabeth  Roman  Catholics  were  maltreated  in  their  turn.  In 
1568  the  Islands  were  attached  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  being 
finally  separated  from  that  of  Coutancea,  with  which  they  had 
long  been  connected,  with  short  Intervals  in  the  reign  of  John, 
when  they  had  belonged  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  that  of  Henry 
VI.,  when  they  had  belonged  to  Salisbury. 

The  Presbyterian  Form  oF  church"  government  was  adopted 
under  the  Influence oF  refugees  from  the  persecution  of  Protestant- 
Ism  on  the  continent.  It  was  formally  sanctioned  inStHelier  and 
St  Peter  Port  by  Queen;  Elizabeth;  and  in  1603  King  James 
enacted  that  the  whole  of  the  islands  "should  quietly  enjoy 
their  said  liberty."  During  his  reign,  however,  disputes  arose. 
An  Episcopal  party  had  been  formed  in' Jersey, and  in  i6ig 
David  Bandine)  was  declared  dean  of  the  island.  A  body  of 
canons  which  he  drew  up  agreeable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  sccepted  alter  considerable  modification  by  the 
people  of  his  charge;  hut  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  maintained 
then-  Presbyterian  practices.  Of  the  hold  which  this  Form  of 
Protestantism  bad  got  oh  the  minds  of  the  people  even  in  Jersey 
abundant  proof  is  affordod  by  lie  gmeral  character- of  tin  worship 
at  the  present  day. 

In  the  great  strus^ebMweenrdhg  and pariiaTnent,  Presbyterian 
Guernsey  supported  the  parliament;  jn  Jersey,  however,  there 
wen  ai  first  parhamen  tarian  and  toyabstiactCons.  Sir  Philip  de 
Carteret,  lieutenant-governor,  declared  for  the  king,  but  Dean 
Bandinel  and  Michael  Lempriere,  a  leader  of  the  people,  headed 
the  parliamentary  party.  They  received  a  commission  tor  the 
•pprenension  of  Carteret,'  who  established  Wmself  in  Elisabeth 
Castle;  but  after  some  fighting  had  taken  place  he  died  In  the 
castle  in  August  1643.   MeanwbileinGueniseySirPeterOsborne, 


the  governor,  was  defying  the  whole  island  and  maintaining 
himself  in  Castle  Cornet.  A  parliamentarian  governor,  Leonard 
Lydcott,  arrived  in  Jersey  immediately  after  Sir  Philip  de 
Carteret's  death.  But  the  dowager  Lady  Carteret  was  holding 
Mont  Orgueil;  George  Carteret,  Sir  Philip's  nephew,  arrived 
from  St  Main  to  support  the  royalist  cause,  and  Lydcott  and 
Lempriere  presently  fled  to  England.  George  Carteret  estabi 
I ished. himself  as  lieutenant-governor  and  bailiff.  Bandinel  was 
imprisoned  in  Mont  Oigueil,  and  killed  himself  in  trying  to 
escape.  Jersey  was  now  completely  royalist.  In  1646  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  arrived  secretly  at  Jersey,  and 
remained  over  two  months  at  Elizabeth  Castle.  He  went  on  to 
France,  bat  returned  in  1640,  having  been  proclaimed  king  by 
George  Carteret,  and  at  Elizabeth  Castle  he  signed  the  declara- 
tion of  his  churns  to  the  throne  on  the  10th  of  October.  In  i6jr, 
when  Charles  bad  tied  to  France  again  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  parliamentarian  vessels  of  war  appeared  at  Jersey. 
The  lruandersLweary  of  the  tyrannical  methods  of  their  governor, 
now  Sir  George  Carteret,  offered  little  resistance.  On  the  15th  of 
December  the  royalist  remnant  yielded  up  Elizabeth  Castle; 
and  at  the  same  time  Castle  Comet,  Guernsey,  which  had  been 
steadily  held  by  Osborne,  capitulated.  In  each  case  honourable 
terms  of  surrender  were  granted.  Both  Islands  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  struggle,  and  the  people  of  Guernsey,  appealing 
to  Cromwell  on  the  ground  of  their  support  of  his  cause,  com- 
plained that  two-thirds  of  the  land  was  out  of  cultivation,  and 
that  they  had  lost  "  their  ships,  their  traffic  and  their  trading." 

in  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  islanders  got  a  grant  of  wool  for  the 
manufacture  of  stockings — 4000  tods1  of  wool  being  annually 
allowed  to  Jersey,  1000  to  Guernsey,  400  to  Aldemey  and  100  to 
Sark.  Aldemey,  which  had  been  parliamentarian,  was  granted 
after  the  Restoration  to  the  Carteret  family;  and  it  continued  to 
be  governed  independently  till  181;. 

By  William  of  Orange  the  neutrality  of  the  islands  was 
abolished  in  1680,  and  during  the  war  between  England  and 
France  (is;B-ijS>i  there  were  two  unsuccessful  attacks  on 
Jersey,  in  mg  and  wSr,  the  second,  under  Bru™  de  Rulkcourt, 
being  famous  for  the  victory  over  the  invaders  due  to  the  bravery 


oungMij. 


During  the  revolutionary  period  in  Franco 
the  Islands  were  the  home  0 f  many  refurtees.     In  the  tethceniury 
jus  attempt*  were  made  to  introduce  the  English  custom' 

e  system,  but  proved  practically  a  failure,  and  the  islands 
throve  on  smuggling  and  privateering  down  to  rSoo. 


(L 

CHANHirTG,  WILLIAM  ELLBBT  (1780-1841).  American 
vine  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
1  the  yth  of  April  1780,  His  maternal  grandfather  was  William 
Uery,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  his  mother. 
Lucy  Ellery ,  was  a  remarkable  woman ;  and  his  father,  William 
Channing,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  In  Newport.  Charming  had  as 
child  1  refined  delicacy  of  feature  and  temperament,  and  seemed 
>  have  inherited  From  his  father  simple  and  elegant  tastes, 
wetness  oF  temper,  and  warmth  of  affection,  and  From  his 
mother  that  strong,  moral  discernment  and  straightforward 
rectitude  oi  purpose  and  action  which  formed  so  st  riling  a  Feature 
1 A  tod  generally  equalled  18  lb. 
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of  his  character.  From  his  earliest  years  he  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  Newport,  and  always  highly  estimated 
its  influence  upon  his  spiritual  character.  His  father  was  a  strict 
Calvinist,  and  Dr  Samuel  Hopkins,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
school  Calvinists,  was  a  frequent  guest  in  his  father's  bouse. 
He  was,  even  as  a  child,  he  himself  says,  "  quite  a  theologian, 
and  would  chop  logic  with  his  elders  according  to  the  fashion  of 
thatcontroversiaUime."  He  prepared  for  college  in  New  London 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Channing,  and  in 
1704,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  father,  entered  Harvard 
College.  Before  leaving  New  London  he  came  under  religious 
influences  to  which  be  traced  the  beginning  of  his  spiritual  life. 
In  his  college  vacations  he  taught  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  term  time  he  stinted  himself  in  food  that  he  might  need 
less  exercise  and  so  save  time  for  study, — an  experiment  which 
undermined  his  health,  producing  acute  dyspepsia.  From  his 
college  course  he  thought  that  he  got  little  good,  and  said  "  when 
I  was  in  college,  only  three  books  that  I  read  were  of  any  moment 
to  me:  .  .  .  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society,  .  .  .-  Hutcheson's 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Price's  Dissertations.  Price  saved  me 
from  Locke's  philosophy." 

After  graduating  in  1708,  he  lived  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  David  Meade  Randolph,  United  States 
marshal  for  Virginia.  Here  he  renewed  his  ascetic  habits  and 
spent  much  time  in  theological  study,  his  mind  being  greatly 
disturbed  in  regard  to  Trinitarian  teachings  in  general  and 
especially  prayer  to  Jesus.  He  returned  to  Newport  in  1800 
44  a  thin  and  pallid  invalid,"  spent  a  year  and  a  half  there,  and 
in  1802  went  to  Cambridge  as  regent  (or  general  proctor)  in 
Harvard;  in  the  autumn  of  1802  he  began  to  preach,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Cambridge  Association.  On  the  1st  of 
June  1803,  having  refused  the  more  advantageous  pastorate  of 
Brattle  Street  church,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Federal 
Street  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  At  this  time  it  seems 
certain  that  his  theological  views  were  not  fixed,  and  in  1808, 
when  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John 
Codman  (1782-1847),  he  still  applied  the  title  "  Divine  Master  " 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  used  such  expressions  as  "  shed  for  souls  "  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  "  the  Son  of  God  himself  left  the  abodes 
of  glory  and  expired  a  victim  of  the  cross."  But  his  sermon 
preached  in  1810  at  Baltimore  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Jared  Sparks  was  in  effect  a  powerful  attack  on,  Trinitarianism, 
and  was  followed  in  181 9  by  an  article  in  The  Christian  Disciple, 
"  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered,"  and  in  1820 
by  another,  "  The  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism  " — an 
excellent  evidence  of  the  moral  (rather  than  the  intellectual) 
character  of  Unitarian  protest.  In  1814  be  had  married  a  rich 
cousin,  Ruth  Gibbs,  but  refused  to  make  use  of  the  income  from 
her  property  on  the  ground  that  clergymen  were  so  commonly 
accused  of  marrying  for  money. 

He  was  now  entering  on  his  public  career.  Even  in  18 10,  in  a 
Fast  Diy  sermon,  he  warned  his  congregation  of  Bonaparte's 
ambition;  two  years  later  he  deplored  "  this  country  taking  part 
with  the  oppressor  against  that  nation  which  has  alone  arrested 
his  proud  career  of  victory  ";  in  1814  he  preached  a  thanks- 
giving sermon  for  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon;  and  in  1816  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  war  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  His  sermon  on  "  Religion,  a 
Social  Principle,"  helped  to  procure  the  omission  from  the  state 
constitution  of  the  third  article  of  Part  I.,  which  made  compulsory 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  religious  worship*  In  1821  he  delivered 
the  Dudleian  lecture  on  the  "  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  " 
at  Harvard,  of  whose  corporation  he  had  been  a  member  since 
1813;  be  had  received  its  degree  of  S.TJD.  in  1820.  In  August 
182 1  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which 
be  met  in  England  many  distinguished  men  of  letters,  especially 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Both  of  these  poets  greatly  in- 
fluenced him  personally  and  by  their  writings,  and  he  prophesied 
that  the  Lake  poets  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  a 
coming  spiritual  reform.  Coleridge  wrote  of  him,  "  He  has  the 
love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  love." 

On  his  return  to  America  in  August  1823,  Dr  Chinning  resumed 


his  duties  as  pastor,  but  with  a  more  decided  attention  than 
before  to  literature  and  public  affairs,  especially  after  receiving 
as  colleague,  in  1824,  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett.    In  1830, 
because  of  his  wife's  bad  health,  Channing  went  to  the  West 
Indies.    Negro  slavery,  a*  he  saw  it  there,  and  as  he  had  seen  it 
in  Richmond,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  so  strongly  im- 
pressed him  that  he  began  to  write  his  book  Slavery  (1835). 
In  this  he  insists  that "  not  what  is  profitable,  but  what  is  right  " 
is  u  the  first  question  to  be  proposed  by  a  rational  being  ";  that 
slavery  ought  to  be  discussed  "  with  a  deep  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility,  and  so  done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  ";  thai  "  man  cannot.be  justly  held  and  used  as 
property  ";  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is  morally,  intellectu- 
ally,  and  domestically,  bad;   that  emancipation,   however, 
should  not  be  forced  on  'slave-holders  by  governmental  inter- 
ference, but  by  an  enlightened  public  conscience  in  the  South 
(and  in  the  North),  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  •"  slavery 
should  be  succeeded  by  a  friendly  relation  between  master  and 
slave;  and  to  produce  this  the  latter  must  see  in  the  former  his 
benefactor  and  deliverer."  He  declined  to  identify  himself 
with  the  Abolitionisls,  whose  motto  was  "  Immediate  Emancipa- 
tion "  and  whose  passionate  agitation  he  thought  unsuited  to 
the  work  they  were  attempting.    The  moderation  and  temperance 
of  his  presentation  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  naturally  resulted  in 
some  misunderstanding  and  misstatement  of  his  position,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  Mrs  Chapman's  Appendix  to  the  Autobiography 
of  Harriet  MarUneau,  where  Channing  is  represented  as  actually 
using  his  influence  on  behalf  of  slavery.    In  1837  he  published 
Thoughts  on  the  EtUs  of  a  Spirit  of  Conquest,  and  on  Slavery:  A 
Letter  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  addressed 
to  Henry  Clay,  and  arguing  tnat  the  Texan  revolt  from  Mexican 
rule  was  largely  the  work  of  land-speculators,  and  of  those  who 
resolved  "  to  throw  Texas  open  to  slave-holders  and  slaves  "; 
that  the  results  of  annexation  must  be  war  with  Mexico,  embroil- 
ing the  United  States  with  England  and  other  European  powers, 
and  at  home  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  slavery,  not  alone 
in  Texas  but  in  other  territories  which  the  United  States,  once 
started  at  conquest,  would  force  into  the  Union.    But  he  still 
objected  to  political  agitation  by  the  Abolitionists,  preferring 
"  unremitting  appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience,"  and,  even 
after  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
called  to  protest  against  the  murder  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  he 
wrote  to  The  Liberator,  counselling  the  Abolitionists  to  "  disavow 
this  resort  to  force  by  Mr  Lovejoy."    Channing's  pamphlet 
Emancipation  (1840)  dealt  with  the  success  of  emancipation 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  related  in  Joseph  John  Gurney's  Familiar 
Letters  to  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  describing  a  Winter  in  the 
West  Indies  (1840),  and  added  his  own  advice  "  that  we  should 
each  of  us  bear  our  conscientious  testimony  against  slavery/' 
and  that  the  Free  States  "  abstain  as  rigidly  from  the  use  of 
political  power  against  Slavery  in  the  States  where  it  is  es tab- 
lished,  as  from  exercising  it  against  Slavery  in  foreign  com- 
munities," and  should  free  themselves  "from  any  obligation 
to  use  the  powers  of  the  national  or  state  governments  in  any 
manner  whatever  for  the  support  of  slavery."    In  1842  he  pub- 
lished The  Duty  of  the  Free  States,  or  Remarks  Suggested  by  the 
Case  of  the  Creole,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  letter  of  complaint  from 
the  American  to  the  British  government,  and  a  defence  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  British  government.    On  the  xst  of  August 
1842  he  delivered  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  an  address  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  emancipation  in  the  British  .West  Indies. 
Two  months  later,  on  the  2nd  of  October  1842,.  be  died  at 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

Physically  Channing  was  short  and  slight;  his  eyes  were  un- 
naturally large;  his  voice  wonderfully  dear,  and  like  his  face, 
filled  with  devotional  spirit  He  was  not  a  great  pastor,  and 
lacked  social  tact,  so  that  there  were  not  many  people  who 
became  his  near  friends;  but  by  the  few  who  knew  him  well, 
he  was  almost  worshipped.  As  a  preacher  Channing  was  often 
criticised  for  his  failure  to  deal  with  the  practical  everyday 
duties  of  life.  But  his  sermons  are  remarkable  for  their  rare 
simplicity  and  gracefulness  of  style  as  well  as  for  the  thought 
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that  they  express.  The  first  open  defence  of  Unitarians  was 
not  based  on  doctrinal  differences  but  on  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  attack  on  them  made  in  June  1815  by  the  conservatives 
in  the  columns  of  The  Panoplist,  where  it  was  stated  that  Uni- 
tarians were  "operating  only  in  secret,  .  .  .  guilty  of  hypocritical 
concealment  of  their  sentiments."  His  chief  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  stated  in  his  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks)  was  that  it  was  no  longer  used  philo- 
sophically, as  showing  God's  relation  to  the  triple  nature  of 
man,  but  that  it  had  lapsed  into  mere  Tritheism.  To  the  name 
"  Unitarian  "  Channing  objected  strongly,  thinking  "  unity  " 
as  abstract  a  word  as  "  trinity  "  and  as  little  expressing  the 
close  fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
he  strongly  objected  to  the  growth  of  "  Unitarian  orthodoxy  " 
and  its  increasing  narrowness. .  His  views  as  to  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  were  based  on  phrases  in  the  Gospels  which  to  his  mind 
established  Christ's  admission  of  inferiority  to  God  the  Father, — 
for  example,  "Knoweth  no  man,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  ";  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  Christ  as  "  the  sinless 
and  spotless  son  of  God,  distinguished  from  all  men  by  that 
infinite  peculiarity — freedom  from  moral  evil."  He  believed 
in  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  and  that  it  differed  from  the  pre- 
existence  of  other  souls  in  that  Jesus  was  actually  conscious 
of  such  pro-existence,  and  he  reckoned  him  one 'with  God  the 
Father  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  union'  (and  not  metaphysical 
mystery)  in  the  same  way  that  Jesus  bade  his  disciples  "  Be  ye 
one,  even  as  I  am  one."  Bunsen  called  him  "  the  prophet  in  the 
United  States  for  the  presence  of  God  in  mankind."  Channing 
believed  in  historic  Christianity  and  in  the  story  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, "  a  fact  which  comes  to  me  with  a  certainty  I  find  in  few 
ancient  histories."  He  also  believed  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospels,  but  held  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  inspired,  but 
merely  records  of  inspiration,  and  so  saw  the  possibility  of  error 
in  the  construction  put  upon  miracles  by  the  ignorant  disciples. 
But  in  only  a  few  instances  did  he  refuse  full  credence  of  the 
plain  gospel  narrative  of  miracles.  He  held,  however,  that  the 
miracles  were  facts  and  not  "  evidences  "  of  Christianity,  and 
he  considered  that  belief  in  them  followed  and  did  not  lead  up  to 
belief  in  Christianity.  His  character  was  absolutely  averse  from 
controversy  of  any  sort,  and  in  controversies  into  which  he  was 
forced  he  was  free  from  any  theological  odium  and  continually 
displayed'  the  greatest  breadth  and  catholicity  of  view.  The 
differences  in  New  England  churches  he  considered  were 
largely  verbal,  and  he  said  that "  would  Trinitarians  tell  us  what 
they  mean,  their  system  would  generally  be  found  little  else 
than  a  mystical  form  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine." 

His  opposition  to  Calvinism  was  so  great  that  even  In  1S12 
he  declared  "  existence  a  curse  "  if  Calvinism  be  true.  Possibly 
his  boldest  and  most  elaborate  defence  of  Unitarianism  was 
his  sermon  on  Unitarianism  most  favourable  ia  Piety,  preached  in 
1826,  criticising  as  it  did  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  "  infinite  substitute  ";  and  the  Election  Sermon 
of  1830  was  his  greatest  plea  for  spiritual  and  intellectual 
freedom. 

Channing's  reputation  as  an  author  was  probably  based 
largely  on  his  publication  in  The  Christian  Examiner  of  Remarks 
an  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Mitten  (x8*6),  Remarks  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1827-1838),  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Fenelon  (1820).  -An 
Essay  on  Self-Culture  (1838)  was  an  address  introducing  the 
Franklin  Lectures  delivered  m  Boston  September  1838.  Chan- 
ning was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Mann,  and  his  views  on 
the  education  of  children  are-  stated,  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Elizabeth  Bahner  Peabody,  to  have  anticipated  those  of 
FroebeL  His  Complete  Works  have  appeared  in  various  editions 
(5  vols.,  Boston,  1841;  a  vols.,  London,  1865;  1  voL,  New 
York,   1875). 

Among  members  of  his  family  may  be  mentioned  his  two 
nephews  William  Henry  (1810-1884),  son  of  his  brother  Francis 
Dana,  and  William  EUery,  commonly  known  as  EUery  (1818- 
xooi),  son  of  his  brother  Walter,  a  Boston  physician  (1 786-1876). 
The  former,  whose  dsnghUr  married  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the 


English  poet,  became  a  Unitarian  pastor,  for  some  time  in. 
America,  and  also  in  England,  where  he  died;  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  Christian  Socialism,  and  was  a  constant  writer, 
translating  Jouffroy's  Ethics  (1840),  and  assisting  in  editing  the 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  (1852);  and  he  wrote  the  biography 
of  his  uncle  (see  O.  6.  Frothingham's  Memoir,  1886).  EUery 
Channing  married  Margaret  Fuller's  sister  (1842),  and  besides 
critical  essays  and  poems  published  an  intimate  sketch  of 
Thoreau  in  1873. 

See  the  Memoir  by  William  Henry  Channing  (3  vols.,  London, 
1848;  republished  in  Ope  volume.  New  York,  1880);  Elizabeth 
Palmer  Peabody,  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  William  Elliry  Channing, 
D.D.  (Boston,  1880),  intimate  but  inexact;  John  White  Chadwick, 
William  EUery  Channint,  Minister  of  Religion  (Boston,  1003) ;  and 
William  M.  Salter,  "Channing  as  a  Social  Reformer"  (JJnUdrian 
Review,  March  1888).  (R.  Wb.) 

CHANSONS  DB  OBSTB,  the  name  given  to  the  epic  chronicles 
which  take  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  literature  of  France  from 
the  nth  to  the  15th  century.  Gaston  Paris  defined  a  chanson 
de  geste  as  a  song  the  subject  of  which  is  a  series  of  historical 
facts  or  gesta.  These  facts  form  the  centre  around  which  are 
grouped  sets  of  poems,  called  cycles,  and  hence  the  two  terms 
have  in  modern  criticism,  become  synonymous  for  the  epic 
family  to  which  the  hero  of  the  particular  group  or  cycle  belongs. 
Tbe-eariiest  chansons  de  geste  were  founded  on  the  fusion  of  the 
Teutonic  spirit,  under  a  Roman  form,  into  the  new  Christian 
and  French  civilization.  It  seems  probable  that  as  early  as  the 
oth  century  epic  poems  began  to  be  chanted  by  the  itinerant 
minstrels  who  are  known  as  jongleurs.  It  is  conjectured  that 
in  a  base  Latin  fragment  of  the  10th  century  we  possess  a  transla- 
tion of  a  poem  on  the  siege  pf  Girona.  Gaston  Paris  dates  from 
this  lost  epic  the  open  expression  of  what  he  calls  "  the  epic 
fermentation"  of  France.  But  the  earliest  existing  chanson 
de  geste  is  also  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  famous,  the  Chanson 
de  Rotand\  the  conjectural  date  of  the  composition  of  this  poem 
has  been  placed  between  the  years  1066  and  1095.  That  the 
author,  as  has  been  supposed,  was  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
England,  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  assert,  but  undoubtedly  the  poem 
was  composed,  before  the  First  Crusade,  and  the  writer  lived  at 
or  near  the  sanctuary  of  Mont  Saint-Michel.  The  Chanson  de 
Roland  stands  at  the  head  of  modern  French  literature,  and  its 
solidity  add  grandeur  give  a  dignity  to  the  whole  class  of  poetry 
of  which  it  is  the  earliest  and  by  far  the  noblest  example.  But 
it  is  in  the  crowd  of  looser  and  later  poems,  less  fully  character- 
ized, less  steeped  in  the  individuality  of  their  authors,  that  we 
can  best  study  the  form  of  the  typical  chanson  de  geste.  These 
epics  sprang  from  the  soil  of  France;  they  were  national  and 
historical;  their  anonymous  writers  composed  them  spon- 
taneously, to  a  common  model,  with  little  regard  to  the  artificial 
niceties  of  style.  The  earlier  examples,  which  succeed  the 
Roland,  are  unlike  that  great  work  in  having  no  plan,  no  system 
of  composition.  They  are  improvisations  which  wander  on  at 
their  own  pace,  whither  accident  may  carry  them.  This  mass  of 
medieval  literature  is  monotonous,  primitive  and  superficial. 
As  Leon  tiautier  has  said,  in  the  rudimentary  psychology  of 
the  chansons  de  geste,  man  is  either  entirely  good  or  entirely 
bad.  There  are  no  fine  shades,  no  observation  of  character. 
The  language  in  which  these  poems  are  composed  is  extremely 
simple,  without  elaboration,  without  ornament.  Everything 
is  sacrificed  to  the  telling  of  a  story  by  a  narrator  of  little  skill, 
who  helps  himself  along  by  means  of  a  picturesque,  but  almost 
childish  fancy,  and  a  primitive  sentiment  of  rhythm.  Two  great 
merits,  however,  all  the  best  of  these  poems  possess,  force  and 
luddity;  and  they  celebrate,  what  they  did  much  to  create,  that 
unselfish  elevation  of  temper  which  we  call  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  cycle  of  chansons  de  geste  was 
that  which  was  collected  around  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  and 
was  known  as  the  Geste  du  rou  A  group  of  this  cycle  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  and  with  Charlemagne 
himself  down  to  the  coming  of  Roland.  To  this  group  belong 
Bertha  Greatfoot  and  Aspremont,  both  of  the  12th  century,  ana 
a  variety  of  chansons  dealing  with  the  childhood  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  Qgier  the  Dane.    A  second  group  deals  with  the  struggle 
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of  Charlemagne  with  his  rebellious  vassals.  This  is  what  has 
been  defined  as  the  Feudal  Epic;  it  includes  drain  de  Viane 
and  Ogier  the  Dane,  both  of  the  13th  century,  or  the  end  of  the 
1  ath.  A  third  group  follows  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  to  the 
East.  It  is  in  the  principal  of  these  poems,  The  Pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Alexandrine  verse  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
French  literature.  This  must  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1 2th  century.  A  fourth  group,  antecedent  to  the  Spanish  war, 
is  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th; 
it  includes  A  iquin,  Fierabras  and  Otincl.  The  fifth  class  discusses 
the  war  in  Spain,  and  it  is  to  this  that  Roland  belongs;  there  are 
different  minor  epics  dealing  with  the  events  of  Roncevaux,  and 
independent  chansons  of  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  Gaidon  and  Ansdts 
de  Carthage,  The  Geste  du  Rot  comprises  a  sixth  and  last  group, 
proceeding  with  events  up  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne;  this 
contains  Huon  de  Bordeaux  and  a  vast  number  of  poems  of 
minor  originality  and  importance. 

Another  cycle  is  that  of  Duke  William  Shortnose,  La  Geste  de 
Guillaume.  This  includes  the  very  early  and  interesting  De- 
parture of  the  Aimeri  Children,  Aliscans  and  Ramoari.  It  is 
thought  that  this  cycle,  which  used  to  be  called  the  Geste  de 
Garin  de  Monglane,  is  less  artificial  than  the  others;  it  deals 
with  the  heroes  of  the  South  who  remained  faithful  in  their 
vassalage  to  the  throne.  The  poems  belonging  to  this  cycle  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are- among  the  earliest 
which  survive.  These  chansons  find  their  direct  opposite*  in 
those  which  form  the  great  cycle  of  La  Geste  de  Doon  de  Mayence, 
sometimes  called  "  la  faulse  geste,"  because  it  deals  with  the 
feats  of  the  traitors,  of  the  rebellious  family  of  Ganelon.  This 
is  the  geste  of  the  Northmen,  always  hostile  to  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  It  comprises  some  of  the  most  famous  of  th&chansons, 
in  particular  Parise,  la  duchesse  and  The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon. 
Several  of  its  sections  are  the  production  of  a  known  poet, 
Raimbert  of  Paris.  From  this  triple  division  of  the  main  body 
of  the  chansons  de  geste  into  La  Geste  du  Rot,  La  Geste  de  GuU- 
loume  and  La  Gesle  de  Doon,  are  excluded  certain  poems  of  minor 
importance, — some  provincial,  such  as  Amis  and  Amiles  and 
Garin,  some  dealing  with  the  Crusades,  such  as  Antioche,  and 
some  which  are  not  connected  with  any  existing  cycle,  such  as 
Ciperis  de  Vignetaux;  most  of  this  last  category,  however,  are 
works  of  the»decadence. 

The  analysis  which  is  here  sketched  is  founded  on  the  latest 
theories  of  Leon  Gautier,  who  has  given  the  labour  of  a  lifetime 
to  the  investigation  of  this  subject.  The  wealth  of  material  is 
baffling  to  the  ordinary  student;  of  the  medieval  chansons  de 
geste  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines  have  been  preserved. 
The  habit  of  composing  became  in  the  14th  century,  as  has  been 
said,  no  longer  an  art  but  a  monomania.  Needless  to  add  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  surviving  poems  have  never  yet 
been  published.  All  the  best  of  the  early  chansons  de  geste  are 
written  in  ten-syllable  verse,  divided  into  stanzas  or  laisses  of 
different  length,  united  by  a  single  assonance.  Rhyme  came 
In  with  the  13th  century,  and  had  the  effect  in  languid  bards  of 
weakening  the  narrative;  the  sing-song  of  it  led  at  last  to  the 
abandonment  of  verse  in  favour  of  plain  historical  prose.  The 
general  character  of  the  chansons  de  geste,  especially  of  those 
of  the  1 2  th  century,  is  hard,  coarse,  inflexible,  like  the  march 
of  rough  men  stiffened  by  coats  of  mail.  There  is  no  art  and 
little  grace,  but  a  magnificent  display  of  force.  These  poems 
enshrine  the  self-sufficiency  of  a  young  and  powerful  people; 
they  are  full  of  Gallic  pride,  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  in- 
domitable warlike  energy.  AH  their  figures  belong  to  the  same 
social  order  of  things,  and  all  illustrate  the, same  fighting 
aristocracy.  The  moving  principle  is  that  of  chivalry,  and  what 
is  presented  is,  invariably,  the  spectacle  of  the  processional  life 
of  a  medieval  soldier.  The  age  described  is  a  disturbed  one; 
the  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe  is  united*  for  a  moment,  in  defend- 
ing western  civilization  against  the  inroads  of  Asia,  against "  the 
yellow  peril."  But  it  is  a  time  of  transition  in  Europe  also,  and 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  but  enfeebled  emperor,  whose  beard 
is  whiter  than  lilies,  represents  an  old  order  of  things  against 
which  the  rude  barons  of  the  North  arc  perpetually  in  successful 


revolt.  The  loud  cry  of  the  dying  Ronald,  as  E.  Qufnet  said, 
rings  through  the  whole  poetical  literature  of  medieval  Franco; 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  individuality  of  the  great  vassal,  who,  ha 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  stands  alone  with  himself  and  with 
his  sword. 
Authorities.— Leon  Gautier,  Les  &popits  francaises  (4  vola>, 

r-,r  ■ "    " 
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Quatre  Pile  Aimon,  Ac.  (1879). 
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CHANT  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  cantare,  to 
sing;  an  old  form  is  "  chaunt "),  a  song  or  melody,  particularly 
one  sung  according  to  the  rules  of  church  service-books.  For 
an  account  of  the  chant  or  canius  firmus  of  the  Roman  Church 
see  Piain-song.  In  the  English  church  "  chants  "  are  the  tunes 
set  to  the  unmetrical  verses  of  the  psalms  and  canticles.  The 
chant  consisted  of  an  "  intonation  "  followed  by  a  reciting  note 
of  indefinite  length;  &  "  mediation  "  closed  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  leading  to  a  second  reciting  note;  a  "  termination  "  closed 
the  second  part  of  the  Verse.  In  the  English  chant  the  "  intona- 
tion" disappeared.  Chants  are  "single,"  if  written  for  one 
verse  only, "  double,"  if  for  two.  "  Quadruple  "  chants  for  four 
verses  have  also  been  written. 

CHANTABUN,  or  Chantabuki,  the  principal  town  of  the 
Siamese  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  in  1020  6'  E.,  12°  38/  N.  Pop.  about  5000.  The  town 
lies  about  12  m.  from  the  sea  on  a  river  which  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  inside  the  bar  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
light-draft  vessels.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  rubies  and  sapphires 
from  the  mines  of  the  Krat  and  Pailin  districts,  and  in  pepper, 
of  which  about  500  tons  are  exported  annually.  Cardamoms 
and  rosewood  are  also  exported.  In  1005  Chantabun  was  made 
the  headquarters  of  a  high  commissioner  with  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending over  the  coast  districts  from  the  Nam  Wen  on  the  East 
to  Cape  Liant  on  the  West,  which  were  thus  united  to  form  a 
provincial  division  {M onion).  In  1893  Chantabun  was  occupied 
by  a  French  force  of  four  hundred  men,  a  step  taken  by  France 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  by  Siam  of  undertakings  entered 
into  by  the  treaty  of  that  year.  The  occupation,  which  was 
merely  military  and  did  not  affect  the  civil  government,  lasted 
until  January  1005,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Franco-Siamese  treaty  of  1904,  the  garrison  of  occupation 
was  withdrawn.  Chantabun  has  been  since  the  17th  century, 
and  still  is,  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
and  the  Christian  element  amongst  the  population  U  greater 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  Siam; 

CHANTADA,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province, 
of  Lugo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Chantada,  a  small  right- 
hand  tributary  of  the  river  Mino,  and  on  the  main  road  from 
Orerse,  18  m.  S.  by  W.,  to  Lugo,  28  m.  N.  by  E.  Pop.  (1000) 
1 5,003.  Chantada  is  the  chief  town  of  the  fertile  region  between 
the  Mino  and  the  heights  of  El  Faro,  which  mark  the  western 
border  of  the  province.  Despite  the  lack  of  railway  communica-, 
tion,  it  has  a  thriving  trade  in  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  dairy 
produce. 

CHANTAGB  (a  Fr.  word  from  chanter,  to  sing,  slang  for  a 
criminal  making  an  avowal  under  examination),  a  demand  for 
money  backed  by  the  threat  of  scandalous  revelations,  the 
French  equivalent  of  "  blackmail." 

CHANTARBLLB,  an  edible  fungus,  known  botanically  ax 
CanihareUus  cibarhu,  found  in  woods  in  summer.  It  is  golden 
yeflow,  somewhat  inversely  conical  in  shape  and  about  2  in. 
broad  and  high.  The  cap  is  flattened  above  with  a  central 
depression  and  a  thick  k>bed  irregular  margin.  Running  down 
into  the  stem  from  the  cap  ase  s  number  of  shallow  thick  gills. 
The  substance  of  the  fungus  is  dry  and  opaque  with  a  peculiar 
smell  suggesting  ripe  apricots  or  plums.  The  flesh  is  whitish 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  cbantarelle  is  sold  in  the  markets  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  forms  a  regular  article  of  food, 
but  seems  little  known  in  Britain  though  often  plentiful  in  the 
New  Forest  and  elsewhere.  Before  being  cooked  they  should  be 
allowed  to  dry^  and  then  thrown  into  boiling  water.    They  may 
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then  be  stewed  in  butter  or  oil,  or  cut  up  small  and  stewed  with 
meat.    No  fungus  requires  more  careful  preparation. 
See  M.  C.  Cooke,  British  Edible  Fungi,  (1891),  pp.  104-105. 

CHAMTAVOINB,  HENRI  (1850-  ),  French  man  of  letters, 
was  born  at  Montpellier  on  the  6th  of  August  1850,  and  was 
educated  at  the  ficole  Normale  Superieure.  After  teaching  in 
the  provinces  he  moved,  in  1876,  to  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  in 
Paris,  and  subsequently  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
Lycee  Henri  IV.  and  maUre  de  amfSrences  at  the  ficole  Normale 
at  Sevres.  He  was  associated  with  the  Nouvette  Revue  from  its 
foundation  in  1879,  and  he  joined  the  Journal  des  dibats  in  1884. 
His  poems  include  Primes  sinches  (1877),  Satires  corttemforaines 
(1881),  Ad  memoriam  (1884),  Au  fit  des  jours  (1880), 

CHANTILLY,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Oise,  95  m.  N.  of  Paris  on  the  Northern  railway  to  St  Quentin. 
Pop.  (1906)  4632.    It  is  finely  situated  to  the  north  of  the  forest 
of  Chantilly  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nonette,  and  is  one 
of  the  favourite  Parisian  resorts.    Its  name  was  long  associated 
with  the  manufacture,  which  has  now  to  a  great  extent  decayed, 
of  lace  and  blonde;  it  is  still  more  celebrated  for  its  chateau  and 
its  park  (laid  out  originally  by  A.  Le  NAtre  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  century),  and  as  the  scene  of  the  great  annual  races  of 
the  French  Jockey  Club.    The  chateau  consists  of  the  palace 
built  from  1876  to  1885  and  of  an  older  portion  adjoining  it 
known  as  the  chatelet.  The  old  castle  must  have  been  in  existence 
in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VL  the  lordship 
belonged  to  Pierre  d'Orgemont,  chancellor  of  France.    In  1484 
it  passed  to  the  house  of  Montmorency,  and  in  1632  from 
that  family  to  the  house  of  Cond6.    Louis  H.,  prince  de  Cond6, 
surnamed  the  Great,  was  specially  attached  to  the  place,  and  did 
a  great  deal  to  enhance  its  beauty  and  splendour.    Here  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  La  Bruy&re,  Racine,  Molidre,  La  Fontaine, 
Boileau,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time;  and  here  his  steward 
Vatcl  killed  himself  in  despair,  because  of  a  hitch  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  Louis  XIV.    The  stables  dose  to  the 
racecourse  were  built  from  17 19  to  1735  by  Louis-Henri,  duke 
of  Bourbon.  Of  the  two  splendid  mansions  existing  at  that  period 
known  as  the  grand  chateau  and  the  chatelet,  the  former  was 
destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  latter, 
built  for  Anne  de  Montmorency  by  Jean  Bullant,  still  remains 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Renaissance  architecture  in 
France.    The  chateau  d'Enghicn,  facing  the  entrance  to  the 
grand  chateau,  was  built  in  1 770  as  a  guest-house.    On  the  death 
in  1830  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  last  representative  of  the 
house  of  Condi,  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henri,  due 
d'Aumale,  fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.    In  1852  the  house  of 
Orleans  was  declared  incapable  of  possessing  property  in  France, 
and  Chantilly  was  accordingly  sold  by  auction.    Purchased  by 
the  English  bankers,  Coutts  &  Co.,  it  passed  back  into  the  hands 
Of  the  due  d'Aumale  in  1872.    By  him  a  magnificent  palace, 
including  a  fine  chapel  in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  erected  on 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  grand  chateau  and  in  the  style 
of  the  chatelet.    It  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  consisting  of  four 
unequal  sides  flanked  by  towers  and  built  round  a  courtyard. 
The  whole  group  of  buildings  as  well  as  the  pleasure-ground 
behind  them,  known  as  the  Parterre  de  la  Volidre,  is  surrounded 
by  fosses  supplied  with  water  from  the  Nonette.    On  the  terrace 
in  front  of  the  chateau  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  constable 
Anne  de  Montmorency.    The  due  d'Aumale  installed  in  the 
chatelet  a  valuable  library,  specially  rich  in  incunabula  and  16th 
century  editions  of  classic  authors,  and  a  collection  of  the  paint- 
ings of  the  great  masters,  besides  many  other  objects  of  'art. 
By  a  public  act  in  1886  he  gave  the  park  and  chateau  with  its 
superb  collections  to  the  Institute  of  France  in  trust  for  the 
nation,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  life  interest;  and  when  he 
died  in  1897  the  Institute  acquired  full  possession. 

CHANTREY,  SIR  FRANCIS  LEGATT  (1782-1841),  English 
sculptor,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  April  1782  at  Norton  near 
Sheffield,  where  his  father,  a  carpenter,  cultivated  a  small  farm. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age;  and  his  mother 
having  married  again,  bis  profession  was  left  to  be  chosen  by  his 
friends.    In  his  sixteenth  year  be  vas  on  the  point  of  being 


apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  Sheffield,  when,  having  seen  some 
wood-carving  in  a  shop- window,  he  requested  to  be  made  a  carver 
instead,  and  was  accordingly  placed  with  a  Mr  Ramsey,  wood- 
carver  in  Sheffield.  In  this  situation  he  became  acquainted  with 
Raphael  Smith,  a  distinguished  draftsman  in  crayon,  who  gave 
him  lessons  in  painting;  and  Chantrey,  eager  to  commence  his 
course  as  an  artist,  procured  the  cancelling  of  his  indentures,  and 
went  to  try  his  fortune  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  finally 
(1802)  in  London.  Here  he  first  obtained  employment  as  an 
assistant  wood-carver,  but  at  the. same  time  devoted  himself 
to  portrait-painting,  bust-sculpture,  and  modelling  in  day.  He 
exhibited  pictures  at  the  Academy  for  some  years  from  1804, 
but  from  1807  onwards  devoted  himself  mainly  to  sculpture. 
The  sculptor  Nollekens  showed  particular  zeal  in  recognizing 
his  merits.  In  1807  he  married  his*cousin,  Miss  Wale,  who  had 
some  property  of  her  own.  His  first  imaginative  work  in  sculpture 
was  the  model  of  the  head  of  Satan,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1808.  He  afterwards  executed  for  Greenwich 
hospital  four  colossal  busts  of  the  admirals  Duncan,  Howe, 
Vincent  and  Nelson;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  reputation  spread 
that  the  next  bust  which  he  executed,  that  of  Horne  Tooke, 
procured  him  commissions  to  the  extent  of  £12,000.  From  this 
period  he  was  almost  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  professional 
labour.  In  1819  he  visited  Italy,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  sculptors  of  Florence  and  Rome.  He  was 
chosen  an  associate  (18x5)  and  afterwards  a  member  (1818) 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
Cambridge,  and  that  of  D.CX.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1835 
was  knighted.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  only  two  hours' 
duration  on  the  25th  of  November  1841,  having  for  some  years 
suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb 
constructed  by  himself  in  the  church  of  his  native  village. 

The  works  of  Chantrey  are  extremely  numerous.  The  principal 
are  the  statues  of  Washington'  in  the  State-house  at  Boston, 
U.S. A.;  of  George  HI.  in  the  Guildhall,  London;  of  George  IV. 
at  Brighton;  of  Pitt  in  Hanover  Square,  London;  of  James 
Watt  m  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  Glasgow)  of  Roscoe  and 
Canning  in  Liverpool;  of  Dalton  in  Manchester;  of  Lord 
President  Blair  and  Lord  Melville  in  Edinburgh,  &c.  Of  his  eques- 
trian statues  the  most  famous  are.  those  of  Sir  Thomas-Munro 
in  Calcutta,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  front  of  the  London 
Exchange.  But  the  finest  of  Chantrey*s  works  are  his  busts, 
and  his  delineations  of  children.  The  figures  of  two  children 
asleep  in  each  other's  arms,  which  form  a  monumental  design  in 
Lichfield  cathedral,  have  always  been,  lauded  for  beauty,  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  So  is  also  the  statue  of  the  girlish  Lady  Louisa 
Russell,  represented  as  standing  on  tiptoe  and  fondling  a  dove 
in  her  bosom.  Both  these  works  appear,  in  design,  to  have 
owed  something  to  Stothard;  for  Chantrey  knew  his  own 
scantiness  of  ideal  invention  or  composition,  and  on  system 
sought  aid  from  others  for  such  attempts.  In  busts,  his  leading 
excellence  is  facility — a  ready  unconstrained  air  of  life,  a  prompt 
vivacity  of  ordinary  expression.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Weekes 
were  his  chief  assistants,  and  were  indeed  the  active  executants 
of  many  works  that  pass  under  Chantrey's  name.  Chantrey 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  genial  temperament,  and  is  said  to  have 
borne  a  noticeable  though  commonplace  resemblance  to  the 
usual  portraits  of  Shakespeare. 

Chantrey  Bequest. — By  the  will  dated  the  31st  of  December 
1840,  Chantrey  (who  had  no  children)  left  his  whole  residuary 
personal  estate  after  the  decease  or  on  the  second  marriage  of  his 
widow  (less  certain  specified  annuities  and  bequests)  in  trust  for 
the  president  and  trustees  of  the  Royal  Academy  (or  m  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  such  society  as  might 
take  its  place),  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
British  fine  art  in  painting  and  sculpture  only,  by  "  the  purchase 
of  works  of  fine  art  of  the  highest  merit . . .  that  can  be  obtained/' 
The  funds  might  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  not  more  than  five 
years;  works  by  British  or  foreign  artists,  dead  or  living,  might  be 
acquired,  so  long  as  such  works  were  entirely  executed  within  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  the  artists  having  been  in  residence  there 
during  such  execution  and  completion.    The  prices  to  be  paid 
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to  be  "  liberal,"  and  no  sympathy  for  an  artist  or  his  family 
was  to  influence  the  selection  or  the  purchase  of  works,  which 
were  to  be  acquired  solely  on  the  ground  of  intrinsic  merit.  No 
commission  or  orders  might  be  given:  the  works  must  be  finished 
before  purchase.  Conditions  were  made  as  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  works,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  as  the  intention  of 
the  testator  was  to  form  and  establish  a  "  public  collection  of 
British  Fine  Art  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  the  government  or 
the  country  would  provide  a  suitable  gallery  for  their  display; 
and  an  annual  sum  of  £300  and  £50  was  to  be  paid  to  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  secretary  respectively,  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
wilL 

Lady  Chantrey  died  in  1875,  and  two  years  later  the  fund 
became  available  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  and  sculptures. 
The  capital  sum  available  amounted  to  £105,000  in  3  %  Consols, 
which  (since  reduced  to  2$%)  produces  an  available  annual 
income  varying  from  £2500  to  £2100.  Galleries  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington  were  at  first  adopted 
as  the  depository  of  the  works  acquired,  until  in  1S98  the  Royal 
Academy  arranged  with  the  treasury,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  transference  of  the  collection  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  which  had  been  erected  by  Sir  Henry 
Tate  at  MiUbank.  It  was  agreed  that  the  "  Tate  Gallery  "  should 
be  its  future  home,  and  that "  no  power  of  selection  or  elimination 
is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  and  director  of  the  National 
Gallery "  (Treasury  Letter,  18054-98,  7th  December  1898)  in 
respect  of  the  pictures  and  sculptures  which  were  then  to  be 
handed  over  and  which  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  sent  to 
augment  the  collection.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  felt  that  the  pro- 
vision that  all  works  must  be  complete  to  be  eligible  for  purchase 
militated  against  the  most  advantageous  disposition  of  the  fund 
in  respect  of.  sculpture,  in  the  case  of  wax  models  or  plaster  casts 
before  being  converted  into  marble  or  bronze,  it  was  sought  in 
the  action  of  Sir  F.  LeighUm  v.  Hughes  (tried  by  Mr  Justice 
North,  judgment  May  7th,  1888,  and  in  the  court  of  appeal, 
before  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  and  Lord 
Justice  Fry,  judgment  June  4th,  1889 — the  master  of  the  rolls 
dissenting)  to  allow  of  sculptors  being  commissioned  to  complete 
in  bronze  or  marble  a  work  executed  in  wax  or  plaster,  such 
"  completion  "  being  more  or  less  a  mechanical  process.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  abortive. 

A  growing  discontent  with  the  interpretation  put  by  the 
Royal  Academy  upon  the  terms  of  the  will  as  shown  in  the  works 
acquired  began  to  find  expression  more  than  usually  forcible  and 
lively  in  the  press  during  the  year  1003,  and  a  debate  raised  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  earl  of  Lytton  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sat  from  June  to 
August  2004.  The  committee  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Carlisle, 
Lytton,  and  Crewe,  and  Lords  Windsor,  Ribblesdale,  Newton, 
and  Killanin,  and  the  witnesses  represented  the  Royal  Academy 
and  representative  art  institutions  and  art  critics.  The  report 
(ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  8th  -of  August  1004)  made  certain 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  certain  former 
errors  of  administration  held  to  have  been  sustained,  but  dis- 
missed other  charges  against  the  Academy.  In  reply  thereto  a 
memorandum  was  issued  by  the  Royal  Academy  (February 
1905,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  7th  of  August  1905 — Paper 
166)  disagreeing  with  certain  recommendations;  but  allowing 
others,  cither  intact  or  in  a  modified  form. 

Up  to  1905  inclusive  303  works  had  been  bought— -all  except 
two  from  living  painters— at  a  cost  of  nearly  £68,000.  Of  these, 
175  were  in  oil-colours,  12  in  water-colours,  and  16  sculptures 
(xo  in  bronze  and  6  marble). 

See  The  Administration  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  by  D.  S.  MacColl 
(l6mo,  London,  1004).  a  highly  controversial  publication  by  the 
leading  assailant  of  the  Royal  Academy;  Chantrey  and  His  Bequest, 
by  Arthur  Fish,  a  complete  illustrated  record  of  the  purchases.  Ac 
(London,  1904);  The  Royal  Academy*  Us  Uses  and  Abuses,  by  H.  J. 
Laidlay  (London,  1808),  controversial;  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Chantrey  Trust;  together  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Beideuce  and  Append** 
(Wyman  ft  Sons,  1904)*  and  Index  (separate  publication,  1904). 


CHANT  ROYAL,  one  of  the  fixed  forms  of  verse  invented  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  poets  of  medieval  France.  It  is  composed 
of  five  strophes,  identical  in  arrangement,  of  eleven  verses  each, 
and  of  an  envoi  of  five  verses.  All  the  strophes  arc  written  on  the 
five  rhymes  exhibited  in  the  first  strophe,  the  entire  poem, 
therefore,  consisting  of  sixty  lines  in  the  course  of  which  five 
rhymes  are  repeated.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  chant 
royal  is  an  extended  ballade,  or  rather  a  ballade  conceived  upon  a 
larger  scale;  but  which  form  preceded  the  other  appears  to  be 
uncertain.  On  this  point  Henri  de  Crol,  who  wrote  about  these 
forms  of  verse  in  his  Art  et  science  de  rhltorique  (1493),  throws  no- 
light.  He  dwells,  however,  on  the  great  dignity  of  what  he  calls 
the  "  Champt  Royal,"  and  says  that  those  who  defy  with  success 
the  ardour  of  its  rules  deserve  crowns  and  garlands  for  their 
pains.  £tienne  Pasquier  (1529-1615)  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Chant  Royal,  by  its  length  and  the  rigidity  of  its  structure,  is 
better  fitted  than  the  ballade  for  solemn  and  pompous  themes. 
In  Old  French,  the  most  admired  chants  royal  are  thoseof  Clement 
Marot;  his  Chant  royal  ckrestien,  with  its  refrain 

"  Sante  au  corps,  et  ParadU  a  rime," 

was  celebrated.  Theodore  de  Banville  defines  the  chant  royal  as 
essentially  belonging  to  ages  of  faith,  when  its  subjects  could  be 
either  {he  exploits  of  a  hero  of  royal  race  or  the  processional 
splendours  of  religion.  La  Fontaine  was  the  latest  of  the  French 
poets  to  attempt  the  chant  royal,  until  it  was  resuscitated  in 
modern  times. 

This  species  of  poem  was  unknown  in  English  medieval  litera- 
ture and  was  only  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  earliest  chant  royal  in  English 
was  that  published  by  Edmund  Gosse  in  1877;  it  is  here 
given  to  exemplify  the  structure  and  rhyme-arrangement  of  the 
form. — 

The  Peaise  of  Dionysus. 

"  Behold,  above  the  mountains  there  is  light, 
A  streak  of  gold,  a  line  of  gathering  fire, 
And  the  dim  East  hath  suddenly  grown  bright 
With  pale  aerial  flame,  that  drives  up  higher 
The  lurid  mists  which  all  the  night  long  were 
Breasting  the  dark  ravines  and  coverts  bare; 
Behold,  behold  1  the  granite  gates  unclose, 
And  down  the  vales  a  lyric  people  flows. 
Who  dance  to  music,  and  in  dancing  fling 
Their  frantic  robes  to  every  wind  that  blows, 
And  deathless  praises  to  the  Vine-God  sing. 

Nearer  they  press,  and  nearer  still  in  sight. 
Still  dancing  Dlithely  in  a  seemly  choir; 
Tossing  on  high  the  symbol  of  their  rite, 
The  cone-tipp  d  thyrsus  of  a  rod's  desire; 
Nearer  they  come,  tall  damsels  flushed  and  fair. 
With  ivy  circling  their  abundant  hair, 
Onward,  with  even  pace,  in  stately  rows. 
With  eye  that  flashes,  and  with  cheek  that  glows, 
And  all  the  while  their  tribute-songs  they  bring, 
And  newer  glories  of  the  past  disclose 
And  deathless  praises  to  the  Vine-God  sing. 

The  pure  luxuriance  of  their  limbs  is  white, 
And  flashes  clearer  as  they  draw  the  nigher. 
Bathed  in  an  air  of  infinite  delight. 
Smooth  without  wound  of  thorn,  or  fleck  of  mire. 
Borne  up  by  song  as  by  a  trumpet's  blare. 
Leading  the  van  to  conquest,  on  they  fare, 
Fearless  and  bold,  whoever  comes  or  goes. 
These  shining  cohorts  of  Bacchantes  close,  # 
Shouting  and  shouting  till  the  mountains  ring, 
And  forests  grim  forget  their  ancient  woes, 
And  deathless  praises  to  the  Vine-God  sing. 

And  youths  there  are  for  whom  f ull  many  a  night 

Brought  dreams  of  bliss,  vague  dreams  that  haunt  and  tiro 

Who  rose  in  their  own  ecstasy  bedight. 

And  wandered  forth  through  many  a  scourging  briar. 

And  waited  shivering  in  the  icy  air. 

And  wrapped  the  leopard-skin  about  them  there. 

Knowing  tor  all  the  bitter  air  that  froze. 

The  time  must  come,  that  every  poet  knows. 

When  he  shall  rise  and  feel  himself  a  king, 

And  follow,  follow  where  the  ivy  grows. 

And  deathless  praises  to  the  VimeZod  sing, 
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Panics,  of  the  flute  and  ivy,  all  thy  foes 
Record  the  bounty  that  thy  grace  hestows. 
But  we,  thy  servants,  to  thy  glory  cling, 

aU  dcnlUcii  fraim  to  Its  Viue-Ced  imj." 
la  the  middle  ages  the  chant  royal  ni  largely  used  for  the 
praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Eustache  Deschamps  (1340-1410) 
distinguishes  these  Marian  chants  roynui,  which  were  oiled 
"  aerventois,"  by  the  absence  of  an  envoi.  These  poems  are  first 
mentioned  by  Rutebcuf,  a  trexebt  of  the  ijth  century.  The 
chant  royal  is  practi tally  unknown  outside  French  and  English 
literature.  (E.  C.) 

:  CHANTRY  (Fr .  dmrltrit,  from  thaler,  to  aing ;  Med.  La  t.  ctin- 
iuaria),  a  small  chapel  built  out  from  a  church,  endowed  in  pre- 
Ref  onnation  times  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  priests 
for  the  chanting  of  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  founder  or  of  some  one 
named  by  him.  It  generally  contained  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
and,  as  the  officii  tor  or  mass-priest  was  often  unconnected  with 
the  parochial  clergy,  had  an  entrance  from  the  outside.  The 
ward  passed  through  graduations  of  meaning.  Its  first  sense  was 
singing  or  chanting.  Then  it  meant  the  endowment  funds,  neit 
the  priests,  and  then  the  church  or  chapel  itself. 

CHANUTE,  a  city  of  Neosho  county,  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  1  m. 
from  the  Neosho  river,  and  about  1 10  m.  SvS.W.  of  Kansas  city. 
Pop.  (1890)  18161  (1000}  4308,  of  whom  no  were  foreign-born 
and  171  were  negroes;  (1010  census)  0J72.  Chanute  is  served 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  St  Santa  Fe  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  railways,,  the  former  having  luge  repair  shops.  The 
city  Is  in  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  oil  and  gas  field,  and  it 
surrounded  by  a  hue  farming  and  dairying  region,  in  which 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  small  fruit;  oil,  gas, 
cement  rock  and  brick  shale  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Among 
the  city's  manufactures  are  rafined  oil,  Portland  cement,  vitrified 


a  natural  gas  plant,  and  an  electric  lighting  plant.  Four  towns 
—New  Chicago,  Tioga,  Chicago  Junction  and  Alliance— were 
started  here  about  the  same  time  (1370).  In  1871  they  were 
consolidated,  and  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of 
Octave  Chanute  (b.  1831),  the  civil  engineer  and  aeronautist 
(see  Flight  and  Flying),  then  the  engineer  of  the  Lawrence, 
Leavenworth  &  Galveston  railway  (now  part  of  the  Atchison 
system].  Chanute  was  incorporated  as  a  city  of  the  third  class 
In  1873,  and  its  charter  was  revised  in  1888.  Natural  gaa  and 
oil  were  found  here  in  rSoy,  and  Chanute  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kansas  Independent  refineries  in  their  contest 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

4.HAN7Y.  AUTOINE  ErjGKNE  ALFRED  (1321-1883),  French 
general,  was  born  at  Noiiart  (Ardennes)  on  the  iSth  of  March 
1823.  The  son  of  a  cavalry  officer,  he  was  educated  at  the  naval 
achool  at  Brest,  but  enlisted  in  the  artillery,  and,  subsequently 
passing  through  St  Cyr,  was  commissioned  in  the  Zouaves  in 
1843.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  fighting  in  Algeria,  and  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant  in  r&jS,  and  captain  In  1B51.  He  became 
ikif  dc  balaillon  In  1856,  and  served  in  the  Lombardy  campaign 
of  1859,  being  present  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  He  took  part 
in  the  Syrian  campaign  ol  1860-61  as  a  lieutenant -col  one  I;  ant' 
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He  returned  to  Algeria  as  general  of  brigade, 

Abbes  and  TIemfen  in  1868.    Although  he  had  acquired  a  good 
professional  reputation,  be  was  in  bad  odour  at  the  war  office 


on. account  of  suspected  contributions  to  the  press,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  he  was  curtly  refused  a 
brigade  command.  Alter  the  revolution,  however,  the  govern- 
ment of  national  defence  called  him  from  Algeria,  made  bin 
a  genera]  of  division,  and  gave  him  command  of  the  XVI.  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  (For  (he  operations  of  the  Orleans 
campaign  which  followed,  see  Funco-Gesjun  Wax.)  The 
Loire  army  won  the  greatest  success  of  the  French  during  the 
whole  war  at  Coulmicrs,  and  followed  this  up  with  another 
victorious  action  at  Patsy;  in  both  engagements  General 
Cbanry's  corps  took  the  most  brilliant  part.  After  the  second 
battle  of  Orleans  and  the  separation  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
French  army,  Chansy  was-  appointed  to  command  that  in  the 
west,  designated  the  second  army  of  the  Loire.  His  enemies, 
the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and 
General  von  der  Tann,  all  regarded  Chansy  as  their  most  for- 
midable opponent.  He  displayed  conspicuous  moral  courage 
and  constancy,  not  less  than  technical  skill,  in  the  fighting  from 
Bcaugcney  to  the  Loire,  in  his  retreat  to  Le  Mans,  and  in 
retiring  to  Laval  behind  the  Mayenne.  As  Gambettn  was 
the  sou],  Chansy  was  the  strong  right  arm  of  French  resistance 
to  the  Invader.  He  was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Commune,  Chansy,  then  at  Paris,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  by  whom  be  was  forced  to  give  his 
parole  not  to  serve  against  them.  It  was  said  that  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  appointed  instead  of  MacMahon  to  command 
the  army  of  Versailles.  A  ransom  of  £ 40,000  was  also  paid  by 
the  government  for  him  In  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  defence  and  commander  of  the  VII.  army  corps, 
and  in  1873  was  appointed  governor  of  Algeria,  where  he  re- 
mained for  sir  yean.  In  rSjs  he  was  elected  a  life  senator,  in 
1S7S  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in 
1870,  without  bis  consent,  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  of 
the  republic,  receiving  a  third  of  the  total  votes.  For  two  years 
he  was  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  during  which  time  he 
received  many  tokens  of  respect,  not  only  from  the  Russians, 
but  also-  from  the  German  emperor,  William  I.,  and  Prince 
Bismarck.  He  died  suddenly,  while  commanding  the  V'L  army 
corpa  (stationed  nearest  to  the  German  frontier),  at  Cbalons-sur- 
Marne,  on  the  4th  of  January  1S83,  only  a  few  days  after  Gaio- 
betta,  and  his  remains  received  a  state  funeral.  He  was  the 
author  of  La  Daaitm  Arm**  it  la  Lout  (1871).  Statues  of 
General  Chansy  have  been  erected  at  Nouart  and  Le  Mans. 

CHAOS,  in  the  Heslodic  theogony,  the  infinite  empty  space, 
which  existed  before  all  things  (Theeg.  116,  113).  It  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  abstraction,  being  filled  with  clouds  and  dark' 
ness;  from  it  proceed  Erebus  and  Nyx  (Night),  whose  children 
are  Aether  (upper  air)  and  Hemera  (Day).  In  the  Orphic 
cosmogony  the  origin  of  all  goes  back  to  Chronos,  the  personi- 
fication of  time,  who  produces  Aether  and  Chaos.  In  the  Aristo- 
pbanic  parody  (Birds,  691)  the  winged  Eros  in  conjunction  with 
gloomy  Chaos  brings  forth  the  race  of  birds.  The  later  Roman 
conception  (Ovid,  Milam,  i.  7)  makes  Chaos  the  original 
undigested,  amorphous  mass,  into  which  the  architect  of  the 
world  introduces  order  and  harmony,  and  from  which  individual 
forms  are  created.  In  the  crested  world  (cosmos,  order  of  the 
universe)    the   word   has   various    meanings:— t lie    universe; 

ruler.  Metaphorically  it  is  used  For  the  immeasurable  darkness, 
eternity,  and  the  infinite  generally.  In  modern  usage  "  chaos  " 
denotes  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion. 

CHAPBOOK  (from  the  O.  Eng.  dap,  to  buy  and  sell),  the 
comparatively  modern  name  applied  by  booksellers  and  biblio- 
philes to  the  little  stitched  tracts  written  for  the  common  people 
and  formerly  circulated  in  England,  Scotland  and  the  American 
colonies  by  itinerant  dealers  or  chapmen,  consisting  chiefly  of 
vulgarized  versions  of  popular  stories,  such  as  Tern  Thumb, 
Jath  the  Gianl  Killer,  Mather  SkiptoH,  and  Reynard  the  Fox- 
travels,  biographies  and  religious  treatises.  Few  of  the  older 
chapbooks  exist.  Samuel  Pepys  collected  some  of  the  best  and 
bad  them  bound  into  small  quarto  volumes,  which  be  called 
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Vulgarian  also  four  volumes  of  a  smaller  sfoe,  which  he  lettered 
Penny  Witticisms,  Penny  Merriments,  Penny  Compliments  and 
Penny  Godlinesses.  The  early  chapbooks  were  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  black-letter  tracts  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  It 
was  in  France  that  the  printing-press  first  began  to  supply 
reading  for  the  common  people.  At  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
there  was  a  large  popular  literature  of  farces,  tales  in  verse  and 
prose,  satires,  almanacs,  &c,  stitched  together  so  as  to  contain 
a  few  leaves,  and  circulated  by  itinerant  booksellers,  known  as 
colporteurs.  Most  early  English  chapbooks  are  adaptations  or 
translations  of  these  French  originals,  and  were  introduced  into 
England  early  in  the  16th  century.  The  chapbooks  of  the  17  th 
century  present  us  with  valuable  illustrations  of  the  manners 
of  the  time;  one  of  the  best  known  is  that  containing  the  story 
of  Dick  VYhittington.  Others  which  had  a  great  vogue  are  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  Mother  Skipton. 
Those  of  the  18th  century  are  far  inferior  in  every  way,  both  as 
regards  the  literature  and  the  printing;  and  unfortunately  it 
is  these  which  form  the  bulk  of  what  is  now  known  to  us  in 
collections  as  chapbooks.  They  have  never  exercised  any  great 
influence  in  England  nor  received  much  attention,  owing  no 
doubt  to  their  poor  literary  character.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  French  equivalents  have  been  the  object  of  close  and 
iystematic  study,  and  L'Histoire  des  livres  populaires  on  de  la 
Httiratwre  du  col  portage  by  Charles  Nisard  (1854)  goes  deeply  into 
the  subject.  Amongst  English  books  may  be  mentioned  Notices 
of  Fugitive  Tracts  and  Ckapbooks,  by  J.  O.  HaUiwell-Phillipps 
(1849);  Ckapbooks  of  the  18th  Century,  by  John  Ashton  (1882), 
and  some  reprints  by  the  Villon  Society  in  1885.  The  word  "  chap- 
book  "  has  not  been  noticed  earlier  than  1824,  when  Dibdin,  the 
celebrated  bibliographer,  described  a  work  as  being  "  a  chapbook, 
printed  in  rather  a  neat  black-letter." 

CHAPB  (from  the  Fr.  chape,  a  hood,  cope  or  sheath),  a  cover 
Or  metal  plate,  such  as  the 'cap  upon  the  needle  in  the  compass, 
also  the  transverse  guard  of  a  sword  which  protects  the  hand. 
From  the  original  meaning  comes  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  support 
or  catch  to  attach  one  thing  to  another,  as  the  hook  on  a  belt 
to  which  the  sword  is  fastened.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  tip 
of  a  fox's  brush. 

CHAPEL,  a  place  of  religious  worship,1  a  name  properly  applied 
to  that  of  a  Christian  religious  body,  but  sometimes  to  any  small 
temple  of  pagan  worship  (Lat.  saeeUum).  The  word  b  derived 
through  the  O.  Fr.  ekapele,  modern  ckapelle,  from  the  Late  Lat 
capelle  or  cappeUa,  diminutive  of  cappa,  a  cape,  particularly  that 
of  a  monk/  This  word  was  transferred  to  any  sanctuary  con- 
taining relics,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Frankish  Church, 
because  the  cloak  of  St  Martin,  cappa  brevier  Sancti  Martini, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  relics  of  the  Frankish  kings,  was 'carried 
in  a  sanctuary  or  shrine  wherever  the  king  went,  and  oaths  were 
taken  on  it  (see  Ducange,  Glossarium,  s.v.  Capella).  Such  a 
sanctuary  was  served  by  a  priest,  who  was  hence  called  eapdlanus, 
from  which  is  derived  the  English  "  chaplain  "  (q.v.).  The  strict 
application  of  the  word  to  a  sanctuary  containing  relics  was 
extended  to  embrace  any  place  of  worship  other  than  a  church, 
and  it  was  synonymous,  therefore,  with  "  oratory  "  (oralorium), 
especially  one  attached  to  a  palace  or  to  a  private  dwelling-house. 
The  celebrated  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  attached  to  what  is  now 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  well  illustrates  the  early  and  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  It  was  built  (consecration,  1248)  by  St  Louis 
of  France  to  contain  the  relic  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  ransomed 
by  the  king  from  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  in  pawn  from  the 
Latin  emperor  of  the  East,  John  of  Brienne,  lately  dead.  The 
chapel  served  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  relic  lodged  in  the 
upper  chapel,  and  the  whole  building  was  attached  as  the  place 
of  worship  to  the  king's  palace.  This,  the  primary  meaning, 
survives  in  the  chapels  usually  placed  in  the  aisles  of  cathedrals 
and  large  churches.  They  were  originally  built  either  to  contain 
relics  of  a  particular  saint  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  or 
the  tomb  of  a  particular  family. 

1  The  only  other  English  sense  is  that  of  a  printer's  workshop,  or 
the  body  01  compositors  in  it,  who  are  presided  over  by  a  "  father 
of  thechapet" 


In  the  Church  of  England  the  word  is  applied  to  a  private 
place  of  worship,  attached  either  to  the  palaces  of  the  sovereign, 
"  chapels  royal,"  or  to  the  residence  of  a  private  person,  to  a 
college,  school,  prison,  workhouse,  &c  Further,  the  word  has 
particular  legal  applications,  though  in  each  case  the  building 
might  be  and  often  is  styled  a  church.  These  are  places,  of 
worship  supplementary  to  a  parish  church,  and  may  be  either 
"  chapels  of  ease,"  to  ease  or  relieve  the  mother-church  and  serve 
those  parishioners  who  may  live  far  away,  "  parochial  chapels, " 
the  "  churches  "  of  ancient  divisions  of  a  very  large  and  widely 
scattered  parish,  or  "  district  chapels,"  those  of  a  district  of  a 
parish  divided  under  the  various  church  building  acts.  A  "  free 
chapel  "  is  one  founded  by  the  king  and  by  his  authority,  and 
visited  by  him  and  not  by  the  bishop.  A  "  proprietary  chapel " 
is  pne  that  belongs  to  a  private  person.  They  are  anomalies 
to  the  English  ecclesiastical  law,  have  no  parish  rights,  and  can 
be  converted  to  other  than  religious  purposes,  but  a  clergyman 
may  be  licensed  to  perform  duty  in  such  a  place  of  worship.  In 
the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  19th  century  such  proprietary 
chapels  were  common,  but  they  have  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
"  Chapel"  was  early  and  still  is  in  England  the  general  name  of 
places  of  worship  other  than  those  of  the  established  Church; 
but  the  application  of  "church  "  to  all  places  of  worship  without 
distinction  of  sect  is  becoming  more  and  more  common.  The 
word  "chapel "  was  in  thb  restricted  sense  first  applied  to  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church  in  England,  and  was 
thus  restricted  to  those  attached  to  foreign  embassies,  or  .to  those 
of  the  consorts  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  and  James  II.,  who  were 
members  of  that  church.  The  word  is  still  frequently  the  general 
term  for  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  always 
so  in  Ireland.  The  use  of  "  chapel "  as  a  common  term  for  aH 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship  was  general  through  most  of  the 
19th  century,  so  that  "  church  and  chapel "  was  the  usual  phrase 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  members  of  the  established 
Church  and  those  of  Nonconformist  bodies.  Here  the  widened 
use  of  "  church  "  noticed  above  has  been  especially  marked. 
Most  of  the  recent  buildings  for  worship  erected  by  Noncon- 
formist bodies  will  be  found  to  be  styled  Wesleyan,  Congrega- 
tional, &c.,  churches.  It  would  appear  that  while  the  word 
"  chapel "  was  not  infrequent  in  the  early  history  of  Noncon- 
formity, "  meeting-house  "  was  the  more  usual  term. 

From  the  architectural  point  of  view  the  addition  of  chapels 
to  a  cathedral  or  large  church  assumes  some  historical  importance 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  it  involved  in  the  plan.  It  was 
the  introduction  of  the  apsidal  chapels  in  the  churches  of  France 
which  eventually  led  to  the  chevel  or  cluster  of  eastern  chapels 
in  many  of  the  great  cathedrals,  and  also  sometimes  to  the 
extension  of  the  transept  so  as  to  include  additional  apsidal 
chapels  on  the  east  side.  In  France,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Italy,  the  multiplication  of  chapels  led  to  their  being  placed  on 
the  north  and  south  side  of  the  aisles,  and  in  some  cases,  as  at 
Albi  in  France,  to  the  suppression  of  the  aisles  and  the  instalment 
of  the  chapels  in  their  place.  The  chapels  of  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  sometimes  of  large  dimensions  and 
architecturally  of  great  importance,  that  of  Christ  Church  being 
actually  the  cathedral  of  Oxford ;  among  others  may  be  mentioned 
the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  and  the  new  chapel  of  Exeter 
College,  both  in  Oxford,  and  the  chapel  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  which  is  roofed  over  with  perhaps  the  finest  fan- vault 
in  England.    (See  Vault,  Plate  II.,  fig.  19.) 

CHAPELAIN,  JEAN  (1595-1674),  French  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  the  son  of  a  notary,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
December  1 595.  His  father  destined  him  for  his  own  profession ; 
but  his  mother,  who  had  known  Ronsard,  had  determined 
otherwise.  At  an  early  age  Chapdain  began  to  qualify  himself 
for  literature,  learning,  under  Nicolas  Bourbon,  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  teaching  himself  Italian  and  Spanish.  Having  finished  his 
studies,  he  was  engaged  for  a  while  in  teaching  Spanish  to  a 
young  nobleman.  He  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons 
of  a  M.  de  la  Trousse,  grand  provost  of  France.  Attached  for 
the  next  seventeen  years  to  the  family  of  this  gentleman,  tbe 
administration  of  whose  fortune  was  wholly  in  his  hands,  be 
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teems  to  have  published  nothing  during  this  period,  yet  to  have 
acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  probability.  His  first  work 
given  to  the  public  was  a  preface  for  the  Adorn  of  Marini,  who 
printed  and  published  that  notorious  poem  at  Paris.  This  was 
followed  by  an  excellent  translation  of  Mateo  Aleman's  novel, 
daman  de  Alfaroche,  and  by  four  extremely  indifferent  odes, 
one  of  .them  addressed  to  Richelieu.  The  credit  of  introducing 
the  law  of  the  dramatic  unities  into  French  literature  has  been 
claimed  for  many  writers,  and  especially  for  the  Abbe  d'Aubignac, 
whose  Pratique  du  thidtre  appeared  in  1657.  The  theory  had 
of  course  been  enunciated  in  the  Art  poitique  of  J.  C.  Scaliger 
in  1 561,  and  subsequently  by  other  writers,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  action  of  Chapelain  that  transferred  it  from  the 
region  of  theory  to  that  of  actual  practice.  In  a  conversation 
with. Richelieu  in  about  1632,  reported  by  the  abbe  d 'Olivet, 
Chapelain  maintained  that  it  was  indispensable  to  maintain  the 
unities  of  time,  place  and  action,  and  it  is  explicitly  stated  that 
the  doctrine  was  new  to  the  cardinal  and  to  the  poets  who  were 
in  his  pay.  French  classical  drama  thus  owes  the  riveting  of  its 
fetters  to  Chapelain.  Rewarded  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
crowns,  and  from  the  first  an  active  member  of  the  newly- 
constituted  Academy,  Chapelain  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  grammar 
and  dictionary  the  compilation  of  which  was  to  be  a  principal 
function  of  the  young  institution,  and  at  Richelieu's  command 
drew  up  the  Sentiments  de  l*  Academic  sur  le  Cid.  In  1656  he 
published,  in  a  magnificent  form,  the  first  twelve  cantos  of  his 
celebrated  epic  La  Pucelle,1  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  during 
twenty  years.  Six  editions  of  the  poem  were  disposed  of  in 
eighteen  months.  But  this  was  the  end  of  the  poetic  reputation 
of  Chapdain,  "  the  legist  of  Parnassus."  Later  the  slashing 
satire  of  Boileau  (in  this  case  fairly  master  of  his  subject)  did 
its  work,  and  Chapelain  ("  Le  plus  grand  poete  Francois  qu'  ait 
jamais  iti  el  du  plus  solide  jugcment"  as  he  is  called  in  Colbert's 
list)  took  his  place  among  the  failures  of  modern  art. 

Chapelain's  reputation  as  a  critic  survived  this  catastrophe, 
and  in  1663  he  was  employed  by  Colbert  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  contemporary  men  of  letters,  destined  to  guide  the  king  in 
his  distribution  of  pensions.  In  this  pamphlet,  as  in  his  letters, 
he  shows  to  far  greater  advantage  than  in  his  unfortunate  epic. 
His  prose  is  incomparably  better  than  his  verse;  his  criticisms 
are  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  generosity;  his  erudition 
and  kindliness  of  heart  are  everywhere  apparent;  the  royal 
attention  is  directed  alike  towards  the  author's  firmest  friends 
And  bitterest  enemies.  To  him  young  Racine  was  indebted 
not  only  for  kindly  and  seasonable  counsel,  but  also  for  that 
pension  of  six  hundred  livres  which  was  so  useful  to  him.  The 
catholicity  of  his  taste  is  shown  by  his  De  la  lecture  des  vieux 
remans  (pr.  1870),  in  which  he  praises  the  chansons  de  geste, 
forgotten  by  his  generation.  Chapelain  refused  many  honours, 
and  his  disinterestedness  in  this  and  other  cases  makes  it  necessary 
to  receive  with  caution  the  stories  of  Menage  and  Tallemant  des 
Reaux,  who  assert  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  a  miser,  and  that 
a  considerable  fortune  was  found  hoarded  in  his  apartments 
when  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  February  1674. 

There  is  a  very  favourable  estimate  of  Chapelain's  merits  as  a 
critic  in  George  Saintsbury's  History  of  Criticism,  ii.  256-261. 
An  analysis  of  La  Pucelle  is  given  in 
Joan  of  Arc.  Sec  also  Les  Lettres 
de  Larroque,  1880-1882);  Lettres 
1673,  ed.  by  L.  G.  Pelhsster,  1804);  Julten  Duchesne,  Les  Poemes 
iptques  du  XVI J*  sietle  (1870);  the  abbe  A.  Fabre,  Les  Ennemis  de 
Chapelain  (1888),  Chapelain  et  nos  deux  premieres  Academies  (1890) ; 
and  A.  Muchlan,  Jean  Chapelain  (1893). 

CHAPBL-EN-LE-FRITH,  a  market  town  in  the  High  Peak 
parliamentary  division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  20  m.  S.E.  of 
Manchester,  on  the  London  &  North- Western  and  Midland 
railways.  Pop.  (loox)  4626.  It  Kes  in  an  upland  valley  of  the 
Peak  district,  the  hills  of  which  rise  above  1200  ft  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.    There  are  paper-works  and  ironworks,  and 

1  The  last  twelve  cantos  of  La  Pucelle  were  edited  (1882)  from  the 
MS.  with  corrections  and  a  preface  In  the  author's  autograph,  in  the 

Sibliothlque  National*,  by  H.  Hertuieon.    Another  edition,  by  E.  de 
iolencs  (2  vols.),  was  published  in  1892. 


brewing  is  carried  on.  The  foundation  of  the  church  of  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  attributed  to  the  foresters  of  the  royal 
forest  or  frith  of  the  Peak  early  in  the  13th  century;  and  from 
this  the  town  took  name.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  forces 
at  Preston  by  Cromwell  in  1648,  it  is  said  that  1500  prisoners 
were  confined  in  the  church  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

CHAPEL  HILL,  a  town  of  Orange  county,  North  Carolina, 
U.S.A.,  about  28  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1900)  1009;  (1910) 
1 149.  It  is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Southern  railway,  connect- 
ing at  University,  xo  m.  distant,  with  the  Greensboro  &  Goldsboro 
division.  The  town  is  best  known  as  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (see  North  Carolina),  whose  campus  contains 
48  acres.  There  are  cotton  and  knitting  mills  and  lumber  interests 
of  some  importance.  Chapel  Hill  was  settled  late  in  the  x8th 
century,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  2851. 

CHAPELLB  AROENTB  (Fr.  "  burning  chapel »),  the  chapel 
or  room  in  which  the  corpse  of  a  sovereign  or  other  exalted 
personage  lies  in  state  pending  the  funeral  service.  The  name  is 
in  allusion  to  the  many  candles  which  are  lighted  round  the 
catafalque.  This  custom  is  first  chronicled  as  occurring  at  the 
obsequies  of  Dagobert  I.  (602-638). 

CHAPERON,  originally  a  cap  or  hood  (Fr.  chape)  worn  by 
nobles  and  knights  of  the  Garter  in  full  dress,  and  after  the  x6tb 
century  by  middle-aged  ladies.  The  modern  use  of  the  word  is 
of  a  married  or  elderly  lady  (cf.  "  duenna  ")  escorting  or  protect- 
ing a  young  and  unmarried  girl  in  public  places  and  in  society. 

CHAPLAIN,  strictly  one  who  conducts  service  in  a  chapel 
(q.v.),  i.e.  a  priest  or  minister  without  parochial  charge  who  is 
attached  for  special  duties  to  a  sovereign  or  his  representatives 
(ambassadors,  judges,  &c),  to  bishops,  to  the  establishments  of 
nobles,  &c,  to  institutions  (04.  parliament,  congress,  colleges, 
schools,  workhouses,  cemeteries),  or  to  the  army  and  the  navy. 
In  some  cases  a  parish  priest  is  also  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy, 
but  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  chaplain  he  has  no  parochial  duties.  Thus 
a  bishop  of  the  English  Church  appoints  examining  chaplains 
who  conduct  the  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders; 
such  officials  generally  hold  ordinary  benefices  also.  The  British 
sovereign  has  36  "  Chaplains  in  Ordinary,"  who  perform  service 
at  St  James's  in  rotation,  as  well  as  "  Honorary  Chaplains  " 
and  "  Chaplains  of  the  Household."  There  are  also  royal  chap- 
lains in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Scottish  chaplains  in  ordinary 
are  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  England,  but  the  Irish  chaplains 
are  attached  to  the  household  of  the  lord-lieutenant  The  Indian 
civil  service  appoints  a  number  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  and-  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These  clergymen  are 
known  as  Chaplains,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
other  civil  servants,  being  eligible  for  a  retiring  pension  after  23 
years  of  service.  Chaplains  are  also  appointed  under  the  foreign 
office  to  embassies,  legations,  consulates,  &c. 

Workhouse  chaplains  are  appointed  by  overseers  and  guardians 
on  the' direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  which  alone 
such  chaplains  are  responsible.  Prison  chaplains  are  appointed 
by  the  home  secretary. 

In  the  British  army  there  are  two  kinds  of  chaplains,  permanent 
and  occasional.  The  former,  described  as  Chaplains  to  the  Forces, 
hold  commissions,  serving  throughout  the  empire  except  in 
India:  they  include  a  Chaplain-General  who  ranks  as  a  major- 
general,  and  four  classes  of  subordinate  chaplains  who  rank 
respectively  as  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors  and  captains. 
There  are  about  100  in  alL  Special  chaplains  (Acting  Chaplains 
for  Temporary  Service)  may  be  appointed  by  a  secretary  of  state 
under  the  Army  Chaplains  Act  of  1868  to  perform  religious 
service  for  the  army  in  particular  districts.  The  permanent 
chaplains  may  be  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  or 
Presbyterian;  Wesleyans  (if  they  prefer  not  to  accept  com- 
missions) may  be  appointed  Acting  Chaplains.  The  Church  of 
England  chaplains  report  to  the  chaplain-general,  while  other 
chaplains  report  to  the  War  Office  direct.  In  the  navy,  chaplains 
are  likewise  appointed  but  do  not  hold  official  rank.  They  must 
have  a  special  ecclesiastical  licence  from  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  1009  a  Chaplains'  Department  of  the  Territorial 
Force  was  formed;  there  is  no  denominational  restriction. 
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In  the  armies  and  navies  of  all  Christian  countries  chaplains 
are  officially  appointed,  with  the  single  exception  of  France, 
where  the  office  was  abolished  on  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  In  the  army  of  the  United  States  of  America  chaplains 
are  originally  appointed  by  the  president,  and  subsequently  are 
under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war,  who  receives  recom- 
mendations as  regards  transfer  from  department  commanders. 
By  act  of  Congress,  approved  in  April  1004,  the  establishment  of 
chaplains  was  fixed  at  57  (15  with  the  rank  of  major),  12  for  the 
artillery  corps  and  x  each  for  the  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  sect.  In  the  U.S.  navy  the  chaplains 
are  24  in  number,  of  whom  13  rank  as  lieutenants,  7  as  com- 
manders, 4  as  captains. 

In  the  armies,  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  there  are  elaborate 
regulations.  Where  the  chaplains  are  numerous  a  chaplain- 
major  is  generally  appointed,  but  in  the  absence  of  special  sanction 
from  the  pope  such  officer  has  no  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Moreover, 
chaplains  must  be  approved  by  the  ordinary  of  the  locality.  In 
Austria  there  are  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Church,  Jewish  and 
Mahommedan  chaplains.  The  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  are 
classed  as  parish  priests,  curates  and  assistants,  and  are  subject 
to  an  army  Vicar  Apostolic.  In  war,  at  an  army  headquarters 
there  are  a  "  field-rabbi,'1  a  "  military  imam,"  an  evangelical 
minister,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  (May  15, 1906),  the 
archbishop  of  Westminster  is  the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  all 
commissioned  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  British  army  and 
navy,  and  he  is  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  dvil  authorities 
concerning  appointments. 

In  Germany,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  different  religions 
in  the  different  states,  there  is  no  uniform  system.  In  Prussia 
there  are  two  PddprobsU  (who  are  directly  under  the  war 
minister),  one  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic  The  latter  is  a 
titular  bishop,  and  has  sole  spiritual  authority  over  soldiers. 
There  are  also  army  corps  and  divisional  chaplains  of  both 
faiths.  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  both  Roman  Catholic  states,  have 
no  special  spiritual  hierarchy;  in  Bavaria,  the  archbishop  of 
Munich  and  Freysing  is  ex  officio  bishop  of  the  army. 

The  origin  .of  the  office  of  capeUanus  or  cappellanus  in  the 
medieval  church  is  generally  traced  (see  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  med. 
at  infim.  Latin.)  to  the  appointment  of  persons  to  watch  over 
the  sacred  cloak  (cappa  or  capdla)  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  which 
was  preserved  as  a  relic  by  the  French  monarchs.  In  time  of  war 
this  cloak  was  carried  with  the  army  in  the  field,  and  was  kept 
in  a  tent  which  itself  came  to  be  known  as  a  cappdla  or  capeUa. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  the  capella  was  simply  the  tent  or  canopy 
which  the  French  kings  erected  over  the  altar  in  the  field  for  the 
worship  of  the  soldiers.  However  this  may  be,  the  name  eapeU 
lanus  was  generally  applied  to  those  who  were  in  charge  of  sacred 
relics:  such  officials  were  also  known  as  custodes,  martyrarii, 
cubicuIariL  Thus  we  hear  of  a  custos  palatinae  capettae  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  palace  chapel  relics,  and  guarded  them  in  the 
field;  the  chief  of  these  custodes  was  sometimes  called  the  arcki- 
capeUanus,  From  the  care  of  sacred  relics  preserved  in  royal 
chapels,  &c.  (saceUa  or  capdlae),  the  office  of  capellauus  naturally 
extended  its  scope  until  it  covered  practically  that  of  the  modern 
court  chaplain,  and  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Church. 
These  clerics  became  the  confessors  in  royal  and  noble  houses, 
and  were  generally  chosen  from  among  bishops  and  other  high 
dignitaries.  The  arch-chaplain  not  only  received  jurisdiction 
within  the  royal  household,  but  represented  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  in  religious  matters,  and  also  acquired  more  general 
powers.  In  France  the  arch-chaplain  was  grand-almoner,  and 
both  in  France  and  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  also  high 
chancellor  of  the  realm.  The  office  was  abolished  in  France  at  the 
Revolution  in  1789,  revived  by  Pius  IX.  in  1857,  and  again 
abolished  on  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  recognises  a  class  of  beneficed 
chaplains,  supported  out  of  "  pious  foundations  "  for  the  specific 
duty  of  saying,  or  arranging  for,  certain  masses,  or  taking  part  in 
certain  services.  These  chaplains  are  classified  as  follows: — 
Ecclesiastical,  iljhe  foundation  has  been  recognised  officially 


as  a  benefice;  Lay,  if  this  recognition  has  not  been  obtained; 
Mercenary,  if  the  person  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  performing  or  procuring  the  desired  celebration  is  a  layman 
(such  persons  also  are  sometimes  called  "Lay  Chaplains"); 
CoUative,  if  it  is  provided  that  a  bishop  shall  collate  or  confer  the 
right  to  act  upon  the  accepted  candidate,  who  otherwise  could 
not  be  recognized  as  an  ecclesiastical  chaplain.  There  are 
elaborate  regulations  governing  the  appointment  and  conduct 
of  these  chaplains. 

Other  classes  of  chaplains  are: — (x)  Parochial  or  Auxiliary 
Chaplains,  appointed  either  by  a  parish  priest  (under  a  provision 
authorized  by  the  Council  of  Trent)  or  by  a  bishop  to  take  over 
certain  specified  duties  which  he  is  unable  to  perform;  (2) 
Chaplains  of  Convents,  appointed  by  a  bishop:  these  must  be 
men  of  mature  age,  should  not  be  regulars  unless  secular  priests 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  ace  not  generally  to  be  appointed  for 
life;  (3)  Pontifical  Chaplains,  some  of  whom  (known  as  Private 
Chaplains)  assist  the  pontiff  in  the  celebration  of  Mass;  others 
attached  directly  to  the  pope  are  honorary  private  chaplains 
who  occasionally  assist  the  private  chaplains,  private  clerics  of 
the  chapel,  common  chaplains  and  supernumerary  chaplains. 
The  common  chaplains  were  instituted  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  in  1007  were  definitely  allowed  the  title  "  Monsignore  "  by 
Pius  X. 

CHAPLIN,  HENRY.  (1841-  ),  English  statesman,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Chaplin,  of  Blankney,  Lincolnshire,  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  first  entered 
parliament  in  1868  as  Conservative  member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire. 
He  represented  this  constituency  (which  under  the  Redistribution 
Act  of  1885  became  the  Sleaford  division)  till  1906,  when  he  was 
defeated,  but  in  1007  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Wimbledon  at  a  by-election.  In  1876  he  married  a 
daughter  of  the  3rd  duke  of  Sutherland,  but  lost  his  wife  in 
1881.  Outside  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
on  the  Turf,  winning  the  Derby  with  Hermit  in  1867;  and  in 
politics  from  the  first  the  "  Squire  of  Blankney  "  took  an  active 
interest  in  agricultural  questions,  as  a  popular  and  typical 
representative'  of  the  English  "country  gentleman"  class. 
Having  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  short  ministry  of  1885-1886,  he  became 
president  of  the  new  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1880,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  and  retained  this  post  till  1892.  In  the  Conserva- 
tive cabinet  of  1895-1900  he  was  president  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  was  responsible  for  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
of  1896;  but  he  was  not  included  in  the  ministry  after  its 
reconstruction  in  1 000.  Mr  Chaplin  had  always  been  an  advocate 
of  protectionism,  being  in  this  Tespect  the  most  prominent 
inheritor  of  the  views  of  Lord  George  Bentinck;  and  when  in 
1003  the  Tariff  Reform  movement  began  under  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's leadership,  he  gave  it  his  enthusiastic  support,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  in  the  country  of  the  new  doctrines  in  opposition 
to  free  trade. 

CHAPMAN,    GEORGE    (?    1550-1634),    English    poet    and 
dramatist,  was  born  near  Hitchin.    The  inscription  on  the 
portrait  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  The  Whole  Works  of 
Homer  states  that  he  was  then  (161 6)  fifty-seven  years  of  age* 
Anthony  a  Wood  (Athen^Oxon.  ii.  575)  says  that  about  1574  he 
was  sent  to  the  university, "  but  whether  first  to  this  of  Oxon,  or 
that  of  Cambridge,  is  to  me  unknown;  sure  I  am  that  he 
spent  some  time  in  Oxon,  where  he  was  observed  to  be  most 
excellent  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  but  not  in  logic  or 
philosophy."    Chapman's  first  extant  play,  The  Blind  Beggar 
of  Alexandria,  was  produced  in  1506,  and  two  years  later  Francis 
Meres  mentions  him  in  PaUadis  Tamia  among  the  "  best  for 
tragedie  "  and  the  "  best  for  comedie."    Of  his  Kfe  between 
leaving  the  university  and  settling  in  London  there  is  no  account.' 
It  has  been  suggested,  from  the  detailed  knowledge  displayed 
in  The  Shadow  of  Night  of  an  incident  in  Sir  Francis  Vere's 
campaign,  that  he  saw  service  in  the  Netherlands.    There  sue 
frequent  entries  with  regard  to  Chapman  in  Henslowe's  diary  for 
the  years  1598-1599,  but  bis  dramatic  activity  slackened 
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the  following  years,  when  his  attention  was  chiefly  occupied  by  his 
Homer.  In  1604  he  was  imprisoned  with  John  Marston  for  his 
share  in  Eastward  Ho,  in  which  offence  was  given  to  the  Scottish 
party  at  court.  Ben  Jonson  voluntarily  joined  the  two,  who 
were  soon  released.  Chapman  seems  to  have  enjoyed  favour 
at  court,  where  he  had  a  patron  in  Prince  Henry,  but  in  1605 
Jonson  and  he  were  for  a  short  time  in  prison  again  for  "  a  play." 
Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador  in  London;  in  a  despatch  of 
the  5th  of  April  1608,  writes  that  he  had  obtained  the  prohibition 
of  a  performance  of  Biron  in  which  the  queen  of  France  was 
represented  as  giving  Mademoiselle  de  Verneuil  a  box  on  the 
ears..  He  adds  that  three  of  the  actors  were  imprisoned>  but  that 
the  chief  culprit,  the  author,  had  escaped  (Raumer,  Briefe  aus 
Paris,  183 1,  ii.  276).  Among  Chapman's  patrons  was  Robert 
Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,,  to  whom  he  remained  faithful  after  his 
disgrace.  Chapman  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  admiration  of 
his  great  contemporaries.  John  Webster  in  the  preface  to  The 
White  Devil  praised  "  his  full  and  heightened  style,"  and  Ben 
Jonson  told  Drummondof  Hawlhorndcn  that  Fletcher  and  Chap- 
man "  were  loved  of  him."  These  friendly  relations  appear  to 
have  been  interrupted  later,  for  there  is  extant  in  the  Ashmolc 
MSS.  an  "  Invective  written  by  Mr  George  Chapman  against 
Mr  Ben  Jonson."  Chapman  died  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles' 
in  the  Fields,  and  was  buried  on  the  1 2th  of  May  1634  in  the 
churchyard.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones.  (M.  Br.) 

Chapman,  his  first  biographer  is  careful  to  let  us  know,  "  was 
a  person  of  most  reverend  aspect,  religious  and  temperate, 
qualities  rarely  meeting  in  a  poet  ";  he  had  also  certain  other 
merits  at  least  as  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  that  profession. 
He  had  a  singular  force  and  solidity  of  thought,  an  admirable 
ardour  of  ambitious  devotion  to  the  service  of  poetry,  a  deep  and 
burning  sense  at  once  of  the  duty  implied  and  of  the  dignity 
inherent  in  his  office;  a  vigour,  opulence,  and  loftiness  of  phrase, 
remarkable  even  in  that  age  of  spiritual  strength,  wealth  and 
exaltation  of  thought  and  style;  a  robust  eloquence,  touched 
not  unfrequently  with  flashes  of  fancy,  and  kindled  at  times 
into  heat  of  imagination.  The  main  fault  of  his  style  is  one  more 
commonly  found  in  the  prose  than  in  the  verse  of  his  time, — 
a  quaint  and  florid  obscurity,  rigid  with  elaborate  rhetoric  and 
tortuous  with  labyrinthine  illustration;  not  dark  only  to  the 
rapid  reader  through  closeness  and  subtlety  of  thought,  like 
Donne,  whose  miscalled  obscurity  .is  so  often  "  all  glorious 
within,"  but  thick  and  slab  as  a  witch's  gruel  with  forced  and 
barbarous  eccentricities  of  articulation.  As  his  language  in  the 
higher  forms  of  comedy  is  always  pure  and  clear,  and  sometimes 
exquisite  in  the  simplicity  of  its  earnest  and  natural  grace,  the 
stiffness  and  density  of  his  more  ambitious  style  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  some  pernicious  theory  or  conceit  of  the  dignity 
proper  to  a  moral  and  philosophic  poet.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  gnomic  passages  in  his  tragedies  and  allegoric  poems  are  of 
singular  weight  and  beauty;  the  best  of  these,  indeed,  would  not 
discredit  the  fame  of  the  very  greatest  poets  for  sublimity  of 
equal  thought  and  expression:  witness  the  lines  chosen  by 
Shelley  as  the  motto  for  a  poem,  and  fit  to  have  been  chosen  as 
the  motto  for  his  life. 

The  romantic  and  sometimes  barbaric  grandeur  of  Chapman's 
Homer  remains  attested  by  the  praise  of  Keats,  of  Coleridge 
and  of  Lamb;  it  is  written  at  a  pitch  of  strenuous  and  laborious 
exaltation,  which  never  flags  or  breaks  down,  but  never  flies 
with  the  ease  and  smoothness  of  an  eagle  native  to  Homeric 
air.  From  his  occasional  poems  an  expert  and  careful  hand 
might  easily  gather  a  noble  anthology  of  excerpts,  chiefly 
gnomic  or  meditative,  allegoric  or  descriptive.  The  most 
notable  examples  of  his  tragic  work  are  comprised  in  the  scries 
of  plays  taken,  and  adapted  sometimes  with  singular  licence, 
from  the  records  of  such  part  of  French  history  as  lies  between 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  ranging  in  date 
of  subject  from  the  trial  and  death  of  Admiral  Chabot  to  the 
treason  and  execution  of  Marshal  Biron.  The  two  plays  bearing 
as  epigraph  the  name  of  that  famous  soldier  and  conspirator  are 
a  storehouse  of  lofty  thought  and  splendid  verse,  with  scarcely 


a  flash  or  sparkle  of  dramatic  action.  The  one  play  of  Chapman's 
whose  popularity  on  the  stage,  survived  the  Restoration  is 
Bussy  d'Ambois  (d'Amboise)*, — a  tragedy  not  lacking  in  violence 
of  action  or  emotion,  and  abounding  even  more  in  sweet  and  sub- 
lime interludes  than  in  crabbed  and  bombastic  passages.  His 
rarest  jewels  of  thought  and  verse  detachable  from  the  context 
lie  embedded  in  the  tragedy  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whence  the 
finest  of  them  were  first  extracted  by  the  unerring  and  unequalled 
critical  genius  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  most  of  his.  tragedies  the 
lofty  and  labouring  spirit  of  Chapman  may  be  said  rather  to 
shine  fitfully  through  parts  than  steadily  to  pervade  the  whole; 
they  show  nobly  altogether  as  they  stand,  but  even  better  by 
help  of  excerpts  and  selections.  But  the  excellence  of  his  best 
comedies  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  student  who  reads  them, 
fairly  and  fearlessly  through,  and,  having  made  some  small 
deductions  on  the  score  of  occasional  pedantry  and  occasional 
indecency,  finds  in  All  Pools,  Monsieur  d'Olivc,  The  Gentleman 
Usher,  and  The  Widow's  Tears  a  wealth  and.  vigour  of  humorous 
invention,  a  tender  and  earnest  grace  of  romantic  poetry,  which 
may  atone  alike  for  these  passing  blemishes  and  for  the  lack  of 
such  clear-cut  perfection  of  character  and  such  dramatic  pro- 
gression of  interest  as  we  find  only  in  the  yet  higher  poets  of  the 
English  heroic  age. 

So  much  it  may  suffice  to  say  of  Chapman  as  an  original 
poet,  one  who  held  of  no  man  and  acknowledged  no  master,  but 
from  the  birth  of  Marlowe  well-nigh  to  the  death  of  Jonson  held 
on  his  own  hard  and  haughty  way  of  austere  and  sublime  ambi- 
tion, not  without  kindly  and  graceful  inclination  of  his  high 
grey  head  to  salute  such  younger  and  still  nobler  compeers  as 
Jonson  and  Fletcher.  With  Shakespeare  wc  should  never  have 
guessed  that  he  had  come  at  all  in  contact,  had  not  the  keen 
intelligence  of  William  Minto  divined  or  rather  discerned  him 
to  be  the  rival  poet  referred  to  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets  with  a 
grave  note  of  passionate  satire,  hitherto  as  enigmatic  as  almost 
all  questions  connected  with  those  divine  and  dangerous  poems. 
This  conjecture  Professor  Minto  fortified  by  such  apt  collocation 
and  confrontation  of  passages  that  we  may  now  reasonably  accept 
it  as  an  ascertained  and  memorable  fact. 

The  objections  which  a  just  and  adequate  judgment  may 
bring  against  Chapman's  master-work,  his  translation  of  Homer, 
may  be  summed  up  in  three  epithets:  it  is  romantic,  laborious, 
Elizabethan.  The  qualities  implied  by  these  epithets  are  the 
reverse  of  those  which  should  distinguish  a  translator  of  Homer; 
but  setting  this  apart,  and  considering  the  poems  as  in  the  main 
original  works,  the  superstructure  of  a  romantic  poet  on  the 
submerged  foundations  of  Greek  verse,  no  praise  can  be  too 
warm  or  high  for  the  power,  the  freshness,  the  indefatigable 
strength  and  inextinguishable  fire  which  animate  this  exalted 
work,  and  secure  for  all  time  that  shall  take  cognizance  of  English 
poetry  an  honoured  place  jn  its  highest  annals  for  the  memory 
of  Chapman.  (A.  C  S.) 

Chapman's  works  include: — 2juA  rtwrAt:  The  Shadow  of  Night: 
Containing  two  Poetkall  Hymnes  .  .  .  (1594).  the  second  of1  which 
deals  with  Sir  Francis  Vcrc's  campaign  in  the  Netherlands;  Ovid's. 
Banquet  of  Sence.  A  Coronet  for  his  Mistresse  Philosophie;  and 
His  Amorous  Zpdiache  with  a  translation  of  a  Latine  coppie,  written 
by  a  Fryer,  Anno  Dom.  1400  (1595,  2nd  ed.  1639),  a  collection  of 
poems  frequently  quoted  from  in  England's  Parnassus  (1600);  "  De 
Guiana,  carmen  epicum,"  a  poem  prefixed  to  Lawrence  Keymis'9 
A  Relation  of  the  second  voyage  to  Guiana  (1596) ;  Hero  and  Leander. 
Begun  by  Christopher  Marioe;  and  finished  by  George  Chapman 
(1598);  *he  Blinde  begger  of  Alexandria,  most  pleasantly  discoursing 
his  variable  humours  .  .  .  (acted  1596,  printed  1598),  a  popular 
comedy;  A  Pleasant  Comedy  entituled  An  Humerous .dayes  Myrth 
(identified  by  Mr  Flcay  with  the  "  Comodey  of  Umcro ,r  noted  by 
Henslowe  on  the  nth  of  May  1597;  printed  1599);  Al  Fooies.  A 
Comedy  (paid  for  by  Henslowe  on  the  2nd  of  July  1599,  its  original 
name  being  "  The  World  runs  on  wheels  ";  printed  1605) ;  The  Gentle- 
man Usher  (e.  1601,  pr.  1606),  a  comedy;  Monsieur  d'Otive  (1604, 
pr.  1606),  one  of  his  most  amusing  and  successful  comedies;  East- 
ward Hoe  (1605),  written  in  conjunction  with  Ben  Tonson  and 
John  Marston,  an  excellent  comedy  of  city  life;  Bussy  aAmbois,x  A 

1  Chapman's  source  In  this  piece  remains  undetermined.  It  cannot 
be  the  Historia  sui  temporis.pt  Jacques  de  Thorn,  for  the  4th  volume 
of  his  work,  which  relates  the  story,  was  not  published  until  1609 
(see  Kocppel,  p.  14). 
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itaiuplincdinMr  A.  Achcsooi  Shakespeare  one,  the  Rmal  Poet  1903), 
Much  aatire  in  Chapman's  introduction  ia  there  applied  to  Shake- 
apcare.  For  other  cri.ici-^sol  his  translations!  Homer  sec  Matthew 
Arnold.  Lecture!  on  ira»-:laii>:r  f/omir  (i«Si).  and  Dr  A.  LohH, 
Cmrja  CJwf-iHji'I  fllu-  Cbersctmf  (Berlin.  1903].  (M.  Bit.) 

CHAPMAN  (fromO.  Eog.  rise,  and  Hid.  Eng.  ckeap,  to  barter, 
d  "  Chcspside  "  in  London,  and  Gtr.Kra/nofin),onewhobuyi 
01  sells,  a  trader  or  dealer,  especially  an  itinerant  pedlar.  The 
word  "chap,"  now  a  slang  term,  meant  original])'  a  customer. 

CHAPONE,  HESTER  (1717-1S01),  English  essayist,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Mulso,  a  country  gentleman,  was  born  at  Twywcll, 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  17th  of  October  1717.  She  was  a 
precocious  child,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  wrote  a  romance 
entitled  The  Lna  of  Amcret  and  UtUtta.  Hecky  Mulso, 
as  she  was  familiarly  called,  developed  a  beautiful  voice,  which 
earned  her  the  name  of  "  the  linnet."  While  on  a  visit  to 
Canterbury  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Carter,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  admirers  of  (he 
novelist  Samuel  Richardson.  She  was  one  of  the  Utile  court 
of  woman  who  gathered  at  North  End,  Fulham;  and  in  Miss 
Susannah  Highmote'a  sketch  of  the  novelist  reading  .Sir  Charles 
GraniUan  (0  Us  friends  Miss  Molso  is  the  central  figure.  She 
corresponded  with  Richardson  on  "  filial  obedience  "  in  letters 
as  long  as  his  own,  signing  herself  his  "  ever  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate child."  She  admired,  however,  with  diacrimination, 
and  in  the  words  of  her  biographer  (Pailkumeus  (Feres,  1807, 
p.  9)  "  her  letters  show  with  what  dignity,  tempered  with  proper 
humility,  she  could  maintain  her  own  well-grounded  opinion.'' 
In  1 760  Miss  Mulso,  with  her  lather's  reluctant  consent,  married 

■  Thta  play  sppeara  to  have  been  Issued  in  ifiji  with  the  title 
1st  Panaiitt.  or  kmneifer  ttiaw  as  t  be  wwk  of  Henry  Glathornt, 


■he  attorney,  John  Chapone,  who  had  been  befriended  by 
Richasdson.  Her  husband  died  within  •  year  of  her  marriage. 
Mrs  Chapone  remained  in  London  visiting  various  friends. 
She  had  already  made  small  contributions  10  various  periodicals 
when  she  published,  in  177*,  her  best  known  work,  Letters  an 
the  Improtcmtni  of  the  Hind.  This  book  brought  her  numerous 
requests  Irom  distinguished  persons  to  undertake  the  education 
ol  their  children.   She  died  on  the  ijth  ol  December  iSot. 

See  Tit  Posthumous  Worhi  of  tin  C»g*«e.  ccr,tainint  her  carra- 
lOondtnie  una  If  >  Ruhantum;  a  series  ol  lasers  U  Mrs  EJaabcth 
Carter  .  ,  .  locator  with  an  aceennl  of  her  lift  and  character  airmen 
up  By  tor  m  family  (1807). 

CHAPPE.  CLAUDE  (17*1-1805),  French  engineer,  wis  born 
at  Bruion  (Sarthe)  in  176].    He  was  the  inventor  of  an  optica] 

sederi  by  the  electric  telegraph.  His  device  consisted  of  an 
upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  was  fastened  a  transverse  bar, 
while  at  the  ends  of  the  latter  two  smaller  arms  moved  en  pivots. 
The  position  of  these  bars  represented  words  or  tetters;  and  by 
means  of  machines  placed  at  intervals  such  that  each  was 
distinctly  visible  from  the  nest,  messages  could  be  conveyed 
through  $0  leagues  in  a  quarter  of  sn  hour.  The  machine  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  179  j,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Chnppe  was  appointed  irigertieur-tiilgraphe;  but  the 
originality  of  his  invention  was  so  much  questioned  that  he 
was  seized  with  melancholia  and  (it  ia  said)  committed  suicide 
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1  post  which  was  also  held  by  two  other 
Abraham,  from  1813  to  1830.  Ignace  was 
uthorof  a  Histaire  it  la  til/graphic  U&11).  An  uncle,  Jean 
roe  d'Auteroche  (1720-1769),  was  an  astronomer  who 
'""  1761,  and  Use 
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CHAPPELL,  WILLI  AM  (1809-1 
member  of  the  London 
n  the  10th  of  Novembei 


re  hoc 


English  writer  on  music, 
ol  Chappcll  &  Co.,  was  born 
t  son  of  Samuel  Chappcll  (d. 
534),  who  tounocd  ine  ousiness.  William  Chappdt  is  particu- 
rly  noteworthy  for  his  starling  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
oricty  in  1S40,  and  his  publication  of  the  standard  work  Popular 
fnrtc  of  the  Olden  Time  (1855-1859)— an  eapansion  of  a  collet- 
on  of  "  national  English  airs  "  made  by  him  in  1838-1840. 
be  modern  revival  of  interest  In  English  folk-songs  owes  much 
>  this  work,  which  has  since  been  re-edited  by  Professor  H.  E 
/ooldridgr  (1893).  W.  Chappcll  died  on  the  20th  of  August 
88S.  Hlsbrother,ThomasPateyChappell(d.  tool),  meanwhile 
ad  Largely  emended  the  publishing  business,  and  had  started 
'  "■    Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  at  St  James's 
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CBAPRA,  or  Cram,  a  town  of  British  India,  the  adminis- 
trative headquarters  of  Saran  district  in  Bengal,  near  the  left 
bank  Af  the  river  Gogra,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Ganges;  with  a  railway  station  on  the  Bengal  &  North- Western 
line  towards  Oudh.  Pop.  (igoi)  45,901.  showing  a  decrease  of 
11%  In  the  decade.  There  are  a  government  high  school,  a 
German  Lutheran  mission,  and  a  public  library  endowed  by 
a  former  msharaja  of  Matwa.  Chapra  is  the  centre  of  trade  in 
indigo  and  saltpetre,  and  conducts  a  large  business  by  water  as 
well  as  by  rail . 

CHAPTAL,  JEAN  AKTOIrTB  CLAUDE;  Corns-  de  Chante- 
loto  (1156-1031),  French  chemist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Nogaret,  Loaerc,  on  the  4th  of  June  1756.  The  son  of  an 
apothecary,  he  studied  chemistry  at  Montpellier,  obtaining  his 
doctor's  diploma  In  1777,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris.  In  17S1 
the  Slates  of  Languedoc  founded  a  chair  of  chemistry  'or  him 
at  the  school  of  medicine  in  Montpellier,  where  he  taught  the 
doctrines  of  Lavoisier.  The  capital  he  acquired  by  the  death 
of  a  wealthy  uncle  he  employed  In  the  establishment  of  chemical 
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works  for  the  manufacture  of  the  mineral  acids,  alum,  whitehead, 
soda  and  other  substances.  His  labours  in  the  cause  of  applied 
science  were  at  length  recognized  by  the  French  government, 
which  presented  him  with  letters  of  nobility,  and  the  cordon  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Michel.  During  the  Revolution  a  publication 
by  Chaptal,  entitled  Dialogue  enlre un  Montagnard  el  un  Girondist, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested;  but  being  speedily  set  at  liberty 
through  the  intermission  of  his  friends,  he  undertook,  in  1793, 
the  management  of  the  saltpetre  works  at  Crenelle.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  remained  till 
1 707,  when  he  returned  to  Paris.  After  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  18th 
of  Bramaire  (November  9, 1 799)  he  was  made  a  councillor  of  state 
by  the  First  Consul,  and  succeeded  Lucien  Bonaparte  as  minister 
of  the  interior,  in  which  capacity  he  established  a  chemical 
manufactory  near  Paris,  a  school  of  arts,  and  a  society  of  indus- 
tries; he  also  reorganized  the  hospitals,  introduced  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  otherwise  greatly 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  Napoleon  (who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  comte  de 
Chanteloup)  occasioned  Chaptal's  retirement  from  office  in  1804; 
but  before  the  end  of  that  year. he  was  again  received  into  favour 
by  the  emperor,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  made  him  treasurer  to  the  conservative 
senate.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Chaptal  was  made 
director-general  of  commerce  and  manufactures  and  a  minister 
of  state.  He  was  obliged  after  the  downfall  of  the  emperor  to 
withdraw  into  private  life;  and  his  name  was  removed  from  the 
list*  of  the  peers  of  France  until  1819.  In  1816,  however,  he  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Louis  XVIII. 
Chaptal  was  especially  a  popularizcr  of  science,  attempting  to 
apply  to  industry  and  agriculture  the  discoveries  of  chemistry. 
In  this  way  he  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  modern 
industry.   He  died  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  July  1832. 

His  literary  works  exhibit  both  vigour  and  perspicuity  of  6tylc; 
he  wrote,  in  addition  to  various  articles,  especially  in  the  Annates 
de  chimie,  Siemens  de  chimie  (3  vols.,  1 790;  hew  cd.,  1796-1803); 
Traiti  du  salpilre  el  des  goudrons  (1796);  Tableau  des  princifxiux 
sels  terreux  (1798);  Essai  sur  le  perfcctionncmenl  des  arts  chimtques 
en  France  (1800);  Art  de  faire.  de  gouverner,  et  de  perfeclionner  Us 
vins  (1  vol.,  1801;  new  ed.,  1819);  Traiti  thioriquc  et  pratique  sur 
la  culture- de  la  vigne,  Sec.  (2  vols.,  1801 ;  new  cd.,  1811);  Essai  sur 
le  blanchimcnt  (1801);  La  Chimie  appliauU  aux  arts  (4  vols.,  1806); 
Art  de  la  teinture  du  colon  en  rouge  (1807);  Art  du  teinturier  et  du 
digraisseur  (1800);  De  Vindustrie  francaise  (2  vols.,  1819);  Chimie 
appliquie  d,  V agriculture  (2  vols.,  1823;  new  ed.,  1829). 

CHAPTER  (a  shortened  form  of  chapiter,  a  word  still  used  in 
architecture  for  a  capital;  derived  from  O.  Fr.  chapitre,  Lat. 
capitellum,  diminutive  of  caput,  head),  a  principal  division  or 
section  of  a  book,  and  so  applied  to  acts  of  parliament,  as  forming 
V  chapters  "  or  divisions  of  the  legislation  of  a  session  of  parlia- 
ment. The  name  "  chapter ."  is  given  to  the  permanent  body 
of  the  canons  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  presided  over, 
in  the  English  Church,  by  the  dean,  and  in  the  Roman  communion 
by  the  provost  or  the  dean,  and  also  to  the  body  of  the  members 
of  a  religious  order.  This  may  be  a  "  conventual  "  chapter  of 
the  monks  of  a  particular  monastery,  "  provincial "  of  the 
members  of  the  order  in  a  province,  or  "  general  "  of  the  whole 
order.  This  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  arose  from  the  custom 
of  reading  a  chapter  of  Scripture,  or  a  head  {capitulum)  of  the 
regula,  to  the  assembled  canons  or  monks.  The  transference 
from  the  reading  to  the  assembly  itself,  and  to  the  members 
constituting  it,  was  easy,  through  such  phrases  as  convenire 
ad  capitulum.  The  title  "  chapter  "  is  similarly  used  of  the 
assembled  body  of  knights  of  a  military  or  other  order.  (See 
also  Canon;  Cathedral;  Dean). 

CHAPTER-HOUSE  (Lat.  capitolium,  Ital.  capilolo,  Fr.  chapitre, 
Ger.  Kapilelhaus),  the  chamber  in  which  the  chapter  or  heads 
of  the  monastic  bodies  (see  Abbey  and  Cathedral)  assembled 
to  transact  business.  They  are  of  various  forms;  some  are 
oblong  apartments,  as  Canterbury,  Exeter,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
&c. ;  some  octagonal,  as  Salisbury,  Westminster,  Wells,  Lincoln, 
York,  &c.  That  at  Lincoln  has  ten  sides,  and  that  at  Worcester 
is  circular;  most  are  vaulted  internally  and  polygonal  externally, 
and  some,  as  Salisbury,  Wells,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  &c,  depend 


on  a  single  slight  vaulting  shaft  for  the  support  of  the  massive 
vaulting.  They  are  often  provided  with  a  vestibule,  as  at  West- 
minster, Lincoln,  Salisbury  and  are  almost  exclusively  English, 

CHAPU,  formerly  an  important  maritime  town  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Cheh-kiang,  50  m,  N.W.  of  Chcn-hai,  situated 
in  one  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  port  of  Hang-chow,  with  which  it  has  good  canal  com- 
munication, and  it  was  formerly  the  only  Chinese  port  trading 
with  Japan.  The  town  has  a  circuit  of  about  5  m.  exclusive  of 
the  suburbs  that  lie  along  the  beach;  and  the  Tatar  quarter  is 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall.  It  was  captured  and  much 
injured  by  the  British  force  in  1842,  but  was  abandoned  im- 
mediately after  the  engagement  -The  sea  around  it  has  now 
silted  up,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century*  it  was 
accessible  to  the  light-draught  ships  of  the  British  fleet. 

CHAR  {Salvdinus),  a  fish  of  the  family  Salmonidac,  represented 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  The  best  known  and  most 
widely  distributed  species,  the  one  represented  in  British  and 
Irish  lakes,  is  5.  alpinus,  a  graceful  and  delicious  fish,  covered 
with  very  minute  scales  and  usually  dark  olive,  bluish  or  purplish 
black  above,  with  or  without  round  orange  or  red  spots,  pinkish 
white  or  yellowish  pink  to  scarlet  or  claret  red  below.  When  the 
char  go  to  sea,  they  assume  a  more  silvery  coloration,  similar  to 
that  of  the  salmon  and  sea  trout;  the  red  spots  become  very 
indistinct  and  the  lower  parts  arc  almost  white.  The  very  young 
arc  also  silvery  on  the  sides  and  white  below,  and  bear  11  to  15 
bars,  or  parr-marks,  on  the  side.  This  fish  varies  much  according 
to  localities;  and  the  difference  in  colour,  together  with  a  few 
points  of  doubtful  constancy,  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment 
of  a  great  number  of  untenable  so-called  species,  as  many  as 
seven  having  been  ascribed  to  the  British  and  Irish  fauna,  viz. 
5.  alpinus,  nivalis,  killinensis,  willoughbyi,  perisii,  colii  and  grayi4 
the  last  from  Lough  Mclvin,  Ireland,  being  the  most  distinct. 
S.  alpinus  varies  much  in  size  according  to  the  waters  it  inhabits, 
remaining  dwarfed  in  some  English  lakes,  and  growing  to  2  ft. 
or  more  in  other  localities.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  also,  various 
local  forms  have  been  distinguished,  such  as  the  "  omble 
chevalier  "  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  (5.  umbla),  the 
"  Sabling  "  of  the  lakes  of  South  Germany  and  Austria  (S.  sal- 
vtlinus),  the  "  kullmund "  of  Norway  (S.  carbonarius),  &c, 
while  the  North  American  5.  parkei,  alipes,  stagnaHs,  arclurus, 
arcolus,  oquassa  and  marstoni  may  also  be  regarded  as  varieties. 
Taken  in  this  wide  sense,  S.  alpinus  has  a  very  extensive  distribu- 
tion. In  central  Europe,  in  the  British  islands  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  Scandinavia  it  is  confined  to  mountain  lakes,  but  farther 
to  the  northern  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New,it  lives  in  the  sea 
and  ascends  rivers  to  spawn.  In  Lapland,  Iceland,  Greenland 
and  other  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  it  ranks  among*  the  com- 
monest fishes.  The  extreme  northern  point  at  which  char 
have  been  obtained  fe  82®  34'  N.  (Victoria  lake  and  Flocbcrg 
Beach,  Arctic  America).  It  reaches  an  altitude  of  2600  ft.  in  the 
Alps  and  6000  ft.  in  the  Carpathians. 

The  American  brook  char,  S.  jontinalis,  is  a  close  ally  of  S. 
alpinus,  differing  from  it  in  having  fewer  and  shorter  gill-rakers, 
a  rather  stouter  body,  the  back  more  or  less  barred  or  marbled 
with  dark  olive  or  black,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  mottled 
or  barred  with  black.  Many  local  varieties  of  colour  have  been 
distinguished.  Sea-run  individuals  are  often  nearly  plain  bright 
silvery.  It  is  a  small  species,  growing  to  about  z8  in.  abundant  in 
all  clear,  cold  streams  of  North  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
northward  to  Labrador.  The  fish  has  been  introduced  into  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  into  Europe. 

Another  member  of  the  same  section  of  Salmonidac  is  the  Great 
Lake  char  of  North  America,  S.  namaycush,  one  of  the  largest 
salmonids,  said  to  attain  a  weight  of  100  lb.  The  body  is  very 
elongate- and  covered  with  extremely  small  scales.  The  colour 
varies  from  grey  to  black,  with  numerous  round  pale  spots, 
which  may  be  tinged  with  reddish;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
reticulate  with  darker.  This  fish  innabits  the  Great  Lakes 
regions  and  neighbouring  parts  of  North  America. 

CHAR-A-BANC  (Fr.  for  "  benched  carriage  "),  a  large  form  of 
wagonette-like  vehicle  for  passengers,  but  with  benched  seats 
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arranged  in  rows,  looking  forward,  commonly  used  for  large 
parties,  whether  as  public  conveyances  or.  for  excursions. 

CHARACTER  (Gr.  xapcucrfjp,  from  xapArrttP,  to  scratch),  a 
distinctive  mark  (speit "  caracter  "  up  to  the  16th  century,  with 
other  variants);  so  applied  to  symbols  of  notation  or  letters  of 
the  alphabet;  more  figuratively,  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
anything,  and  particularly  the  moral  and  mental  qualities  of  an 
individual  human  being,  the  sum  of  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish him  as  a  personality.  From  the  latter  usage  "a 
character"  becomes  almost  identical  with  "  reputation  ";  and 
in  the  *ense  of "  giving  a  servant  a  character,"  the  word  involves 
a  writ  en  testimonial.  For  the  law  relating  to  servants'  char- 
acters see  Master  and  Servant.  A  further  development 
is  the  me  of  "  character  "  to  mean  an  "  odd  or  eccentric  person  ", 
or  of  a  "  character  actor,"  to  mean  an  actor  who  plays  a  highly- 
colourrd  strange  part.  The  word  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a 
form  of  literature,  consisting  of  short  descriptions  of  types  of 
character.  Well-known  examples  of  such  M  characters  "  are 
those  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruyere,  and  in  English,  of  Joseph 
Hall  (1574-1656)  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

CHARADE,  a  kind  of  riddle,  probably  invented  in  France 
during  the  18th  century,  in  which  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables 
is  divined  by  guessing  and  combining  into  one  word  (the  answer) 
the  different  syllables,  each  of  which  is  described,  as  an  inde- 
pendent word,  by  the  giver  of  the  charade.  Charades  may  be 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  Of  poetic  charades  those  by  W.  Mack- 
worth  Praed  are  well  known  and  excellent  examples,  while  the 
following  specimens  in  prose  may  suffice  as  illustrations.  "  My 
first,  with  the  most  rooted  antipathy  to  a  Frenchman,  prides 
himself,  whenever  they  meet,  upon  sticking  close  to  his  jacket; 
ray  second  has  many  virtues,  nor  is  its  least  that  it  gives  its  name 
to  my  first;  my  whole  may  I  never  catch  I"  "My  first  is 
company;  niy  second  shuns  company;  my  third  collects  com- 
pany; and  my  lohole  amuses  company.'*  The  solutions  are 
Tor -tar  and  Co-nun-drum.  The  most  popular  form  of  this 
amusement  is  the  acted  charade,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
different  syllables  is  acted  out  on  the  stage,  the  audience  being 
left  to  guesn  each  syllable  and  thus,  combining  the  meaning  of 
all  the  syllables,  the  whole  word.  A  brilliant  example  of  the 
acted  charade  is  described  in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 

CHARCOAL,  the  blackish  residue  consisting  of  impure  carbon 
obtained  by  removing  the  volatile  constituents  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances;  wood  gives  origin  to  wood -charcoal; 
sugar  to  sugar-charcoal;  bone  to  bone-charcoal  (which,  however, 
mainly  consists  of  calcium  phosphate);  while  coal  gives  "  coke  " 
and  "  gas-carbon."  The  first  part  of  the  word  charcoal  is  of 
obscure  origin.  The  independent  use  of  "  char,"  meaning  to 
scorch,  to  reduce  to  carbon,,  is  comparatively  recent,  and  must 
have  been  taken  from  "  charcoal,"  which  is  quite  early.  The 
New  English  Dictionary  gives  as  the  earliest  instance  of  "  char  " 
a  quotation  dated  1 679.  Similarly  the  word  "  chark  "  or  "  chak," 
meaning  the  same  as  "  char,"  is  also  late,  and  is  probably  due 
to  a  wrong  division  of  the  word  "  charcoal,"  or,  as  it  was  often 
spelled  in  the  16th  and  17th  ceo  tunes, "  charkole  "  and  "  charke- 
coal."  No  suggestions  for  an  origin  of  "  char  "  are  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  a  use  of  the  word  "  chare,"  which  appears  in  "  char- 
woman," the  American  "  chore  ";  in  all  these  words  it  means 
"  turn,"  a  turn  of  work,  a  job,  and  "  charcoal "  would  have  to 
mean  "  tarried  coal,"  i.e.  wood  changed  or  turned  to  coal,  a 
somewhat  forced  derivation,  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  it  is  connected  with  "  chirk  "  or 
"  chark,"  an  old  word  meaning  "  to  make  a  grating  noise." 

Wood-charcoal. — In  districts  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
wood,  as  in  the  .forests  of  France,  Austria  and  Sweden,  the 
operation  of  charcoal-buming  is  of  the  crudest  description.  The 
method,  which  dates  back  to  a  very  remote  period,  generally 
consists  in  piling  billets  of  wood  on  their  ends  so  as  to  form  a 
conical  pile,  openings  being  left  at  the  bottom  to  admit  air,  with 
a  central  shaft  to  serve  as  a  flue.  The  whole  is  covered  with  turf 
of  moistened  soil.  The  firing  is  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the  flue, 
and  gradually  spreads  outwards  and  upwards.  The  success  of 
the  operation—Tooth  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  product  and 


its  amount— depends  upon  die  rate  of  the  combustion.  Under 
average  conditions,  too  parts  of  wood  yield  about  60  parts  by 
volume,  or  25  parts  by  weight,  of  charcoal.  The  modern  process 
of  carbonizing  wood — either  in  small  pieces  or  as  sawdust — in 
cast  iron  retorts  is  extensively  practised  where  wood  is  scarce, 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  recovery  of  valuable  by-products 
(wood  spirit,  pyroligneous  acid,  wood-tar),  which  the  process 
permits.  The  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  carbonization 
is  important;  according  to  J.  Percy,  wood  becomes  brown  at 
2200  C,  a  deep  brown-black  after  some  time  at  280°,  and  an  easily 
powdered  mass  at  3100.  Charcoal  made  at  3000  is  brown,  soft 
and  friable,  and  readily  inflames  at  3S00;  made  at  higher 
temperatures  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  does  not  fire  until  heated 
to  about  700°.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  wood- 
charcoal  is  as  a  constituent  of  gunpowder  (?.«.).  It  is  also  used 
in  metallurgical  operations  as  a  reducing  agent,  but  its  application 
has  been  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  coke,  anthracite 
smalls,  &c.  A  limited  quantity  is  made  up  into  the  form  of 
drawing  crayons ;  but  the  greatest  amount  is  used  as  a  fuel. 

The  porosity  of  wood-charcoal  explains  why  it  floats  on  the 
surface  of  water,  although  it  is  actually  denser,  its  specific  gravity 
being  about  7*5.  The  porosity  also  explains  the  property  of 
absorbing  gases  and  vapours;  at  ordinary  temperatures  ammonia 
and  cyanogen  are  most  readily  taken  up;  and  Sir  James  Dewar 
has  utilized  this  property  for  the  preparation  of  high  vacua  at 
low  temperatures.  This  character  is  commercially  applied  in 
the  use  cf  wood-charcoal  as  a  disinfectant.  The  fetid  gases 
produced  by  the  putrefaction  and  waste  of  organic  matter  enter 
into  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  and  there  meet  with  the  oxygen 
previously  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere;  oxidation  ensues, 
and  the  noxious  effluvia  are  decomposed.  Generally,  however, 
the  action  is  a  purely  mechanical  one,  the  gases  being  only 
absorbed.  Its  pharmacological  action  depends  on  the  same 
property;  it  absorbs  the  gases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
(hence  its  use  in  cases  of  flatulence),  and  also  liquids  and  solids. 
Wood-charcoal  has  also  the  power  of  removing  colouring  matters 
from  solutions,  but  this  property  is  possessed  in  a  much  higher 
degree  by  animal-charcoal. 

Animal-charcoal  or  bone  black  is  the  carbonaceous  residue 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones;  it  contains  only  about 
10%  of  carbon,  the  remainder  being  calcium  and  magnesium 
phosphates  (80%)  and  other  inorganic  material  originally  present 
in  the  bones.  It  is  generally  manufactured  from  the  residues 
obtained  in  the  glue  (q.v.)  and  gelatin  (q.v.)  industries.  Its 
decolorizing  power  was  applied  in  181 2  by  Derosne  to  the 
clarification  of  the  syrups  obtained  in  sugar- refining;  but  its 
use  in  this  direction  has  now  greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  more  active  and  easily  managed  reagents.  It  is 
still  used  to  some  extent  in  laboratory  practice.  The  decoloris- 
ing power  is  not  permanent,  becoming  lost  after  using  for  some 
time;  it  may  be  revived,  however,  by  washing  and  reheating. 

Lampblack  or  soot  is  the  familiar  product  of  the  incomplete 
combustion  of  oils,  pitch,  resins,  tallow,  &c.  It  is  generally 
prepared  by  burning  pitch  residues  (see  Coal-tar)  and  condensing 
the  product.  Thus  obtained  it  is  always  oily,  and,  before  using 
as  a  pigment,  it  must  be  purified  by  ignition  in  closed  crucibles 
(sec  Carbon). 

CHARCOT,  JEAN  MARTIN  (1825-1893),  French  physician, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  November  1825.  In  1853  he 
graduated  as  M.D.  of  Paris  University,  and  three  years  later  was 
appointed  physician  of  the  Central  Hospital  Bureau.  In  i860 
he  became  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the  medical 
faculty  .of  Paris,  and  in  1862  began  that  famous  connexion  with 
the  Salp£  tricre  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1873,  and  ten  years  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  His  death  occurred  suddenly 
on  the  1 6th  of  August  1893  ai  Msrvan,  where  he  had  gone  for  a 
holiday.  Charcot,  who  was  a  good  linguist  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  excelled 
as  a  clinical  observer  and  a  pathologist.  His  work  at  the 
Salp£triere  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
science  of  neurology,  and  his  classical  Ltcpns  sur  Us  maladies  du 
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systems  nerumx,  the  first  •cries  of  which  was  published  in 
1873,  represents  an  enormous  advance  in  the  knowledge  and 
discrimination  of  nervous  d'gMff**,  He  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  obacnre  morbid  conditions  like 
hysteria,  especially  in  relation  to  hypnotism  (?•».);  indeed,  it  is 
in  connexion  with  his  investigation  into  the  phenomena  and 
results  of  the  latter  that  his  name  is  popularly  known.  In  addition 
to  his  labours  on  neurological  and  even  physiological  problems 
he  made  many  contributions  to  other  branches  of  medicine,  his 
published  works  dealing,  among  other  topics,  with  Hver  and 
kidney  diseases,  gout  and  pulmonary  phthisis.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  always  commanded  an 
enthusiastic  band  of  followers. 

CHARD,  JOHW  ROUSE  MBRRIOTT  (1847-1807),  British 
soldier,  was  born  at  Boxhill,  near  Plymouth,  on  the  21st  of 
December  1847,  and  in  1868  entered  the  Royal  Engineers.  In 
1878  Lieutenant  Chard  was  ordered  to  South  Africa  to  take 
part  in  the  Zulu  War,  and  was  stationed  at  the  small  post  of 
Rorke's  Drift  to  protect  the  bridges  across  the  Buffalo  river, 
and  some  sick  men  and  stores.  Here,  with  Lieutenant  Gonville 
Bromhead  (1856-1891)  and  eighty  men  of  the  2nd  24th  Foot, 
he  heard,  on  the  32nd  of  January  1879,  of  the  disaster  of  Isandhl- 
wana  from  some  fugitives  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter. 
Believing  that  the  victorious  Zulus  would  attempt  to  cross  into 
Natal,  they  prepared,  hastily,  to  hold  the  Drift  until  help 
should  come.  They  barricaded  and  toopboled  the  old  church 
and  hospital,  and  improvised  defences  from  wagons,  mealie 
sacks  and  bags  of  Indian  corn.  Early  in  the  afternoon  they  were 
attacked  by  more  than  3000  Zulus,  who,  after  hours  of  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  carried  the  outer  defences,  an  inner  low 
wall  of  biscuit  boxes,  and  the  hospital,  room  by  room.  The 
garrison  then  retired  to  the  stone  kraal,  and  repulsed  attack 
after  attack  through  the  night.  The  next  morning  relieving 
forces  appeared,  and  the  enemy  retired.  The  spirited  defence 
of  Rorke's  Drift  saved  Natal  from  a  Zulu  invasion,  and  Chard's 
and  Bromhead's  gallantry  was  rewarded  with  the  V.C.  and 
immediate  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  brevet-major. 
On  Chard's  return  to  England  he  became  a  popular  hero.  From 
1 893-1806  he  commanded  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Singapore, 
and  was  made  a  colonel  in  1897.  He  died  the  same  year  at 
Hatch-Beauchamp,  near  Taunton,  on  the  1st  of  November. 

CHARD,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Southern 
parliamentary  division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  142}  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London  by  the  London  &  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  4437.  It  stands  on  high  ground  within  1  m.  of  the 
Devonshire  border.  Its'  cruciform  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
the  Virgin  is  Perpendicular  of  the  15th  century.  A  fine  east 
window  is  preserved.  The  manufactures  include  linen,  lace, 
woollens,  brassware  and  ironware.  Chard  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  Area,  444  acres. 

Chard  (Cerdre,  Chcrdre,  Ckerde)  was  commercial  in  origin, 
being  a  trade  centre  near  the  Roman  road  to  the  west.  There 
are  two  Roman  villas  in  the.  parish.  There  was  a  British  camp 
at  Neroche  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  bishop  of  Bath  held 
Chard  in  1086,  and  his  successor  granted  in  1234  the  first  charter 
which  made  Chard  a  free  borough,  each  burgage  paying  a  rent 
of  1 2d.  Trade  in -hides  was  forbidden  to  non-burgesses.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  in  1253,  1280  and  1285.  Chard  is  said 
to  have  been  incorporated  by  Elizabeth,  as  the  corporation  seal 
dates  from  1570,  but  no  Elizabethan  charter  can  be  found. 
It  was  incorporated  by  grant  of  Charles  I.  in  1642,  and  Charles 
II.  gave  a  charter  in  1683.  Chard  was  a.  mesne  borough,  the 
first  overlord  being  Bishop  Joceline,  whose  successors  held  it 
(with  a  brief  interval  from  1545  to  1552)  until  1801,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Earl  Pouktt.  Parliamentary  representation  began  in 
1312,  and  was  lost  in  1328.  A  market  on  Monday  and  fair  on  the 
25th  of  Jury  were  granted  in  1253,  and  confirmed  in  1642  and 
1683,  when*  two  more  fair  days  were  added  (November  2  and 
May  3),  the  market  being  changed  to  Tuesday.  The  market  day 
is  now  Monday,  fairs  being  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May, 
August  and  November,  for  corn  and  cattle  only,  their  medieval 
importance  as  centres  of  the  cloth  trade  having  departed. 


CHARDDI,  JBAM  SIMEON  (1690-1779),  French  genre  painter, 
was  born  in  Pans,  and  studied  under  Pierre  Jacques  Cazes 
(1676-1754),  the  historical  painter,,  and  Noel  Nicolas  CoypeL. 
He  became  famous  for  his  still-life  pictures  and  domestic 
interiors,  which  are  well  represented  at  the  Louvre,  and  for 
figure-painting,  as  in  his  be  BtnSdiciU  (1740). 

CHARDDI,  SIR  JOHN  (1643-1713),  French  traveller,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  Hjs  father,  a  wealthy  jeweller,  gave  him 
an  excellent  education,  and  trained  him  in  his  own  art;  but 
instead  of  settling  down  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  craft, 
he  set  out  in  company  with  a  Lyons  merchant  named  Raisin 
in  1665  for  Persia  and  India,  partly  on  business  and  partly  to 
gratify  his  own  inclination.  After  a  highly  successful  journey, 
during  which  he  had  received  the  patronage  of  Shah  Abbas  II. 
of  Persia,  he  returned  to  Fiance  in  1670,  and  there  published 
in  the  following  year  RtcU  du  Omromnemenl  du  roi  de  Pets* 
SoUman  III.  Finding,  however,  that  his  Protestant  profession 
cut  him  off  from  all  hope  of  honours  or  advancement  in  his 
native  country,  he  set  out  again  for  Persia  in  August  167 1. 
This  second  journey  was  mach  more  adventurous  than  the  first, 
as  instead  of  going  directly  to  his  destination,  be  passed  by 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  the  Crimea,  Caucasia,  Mingrelia  and 
Georgia,  and  did  not  reach  Ispahan  till  June  1673.  After  four 
years  spent  in  researches  throughout  Persia,  he  again  visited 
India,  and  returned  to. Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1677.  The  persecution  of  Protestants  in  France  led  him,  in 
1 68 1,  to  settle  in  London,  where  he  was  appointed  jeweller  to 
the  court,  and  received  from  Charles  IL  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  1683  he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  representative  of  the  English 
East  India  Company;  and  in  1686  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  great  narrative — Tha  Trowels  of  Sir  John  Ckardin  into 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  &c.  (London).  Sir  John  died  in 
London  in  1713,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
bis  monument  bears  the  inscription  Nomen  sibifecU  eundo. 

It  was  not  till  171 1  that  the  complete  account  of  Chardin's  travels 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  Journal  du  voyage  du  chevalier  Ckardin. 
at  Amsterdam.  The  Persian  portion  is  to  ne  found  in  vol.  ii.  ol 
Harris's  Collection,  and  extracts  are  reprinted  by  -Pinkcrton  in  vol.  ix. 
The  best  complete  reprint  is  by  Langles  (Paris,  181 1).  Sir  John 
Chardin's  narrative  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  the  most 
competent  authorities  for  its  fulness,  comprehensiveness  and  fidelity; 
and  it  furnished  Montesquieu.  Rousseau,  Gibbon  and  Helvetius 
with  most  important  material. 

CHARENTE,  an  inland  department  of  south-western  France, 
comprehending  the  ancient  province  of  Angoumois,  and  incon- 
siderable portions  of  Sain  ton ge,  Poitou,  Marche,  Limousin  and 
Perigord.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Dcux-Sevres 
and  Vienne,  E.  by  those  of  Vienne  and  Dordogne,  S.  by  Dordogne 
and  W.  by  Charente-Inferieure.  Area  230s  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1006) 
351,733.  The  department,  though  it  contains  no  high  altitudes, 
is  for  the  most  part  of  a  hilly  nature.  The  highest  points,  many 
of  which  exceed  1000  ft.,  arc  found  in  the  Confokntais,  the 
granite  region  of  the  extreme  north-east,  known  also  as  the 
Terres  Froides.  In  the  Terrcs  Chaudes,  under  which  name 
the  remainder  of  the  department  is  included,  the  levels  vary 
in  general  between  300  and  650  ft.,  except  in  the  western  plains 
— the  Pays-Bas  and  Champagne— where  they  range  from  40  to 
300  ft.  A  large  part  of  Charente  is  thickly  wooded,  the  principal 
forests  lying  in  its  northern  districts.  The  department,  as  its 
name  indicates,  belongs  mainly  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Charente 
(area  of  basin  3860  sq.  m.;  length  of  river  225  m.),  the  chief 
affluents  of  which,  within  its  borders,  are  the  Tardoire,  the 
Touvre  and  the  Ne.  The  Confolentais  is  watered  by  the  Vienne, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  while  the  arrondissement  of  Barbezieux 
in  the  south-west  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the 
Gironde. 

The  climate  is  temperate  but  moist,  the  rainfall  being  highest 
in  the  north-east.  Agriculturally,  Charente  is  prosperous.  More 
than  half  its  surface  is  arable  land,  on  the  greater  part  of  which 
cereals  are  grown.  The  potato  is  an  important  crop.  The 
vine  is  predominant  in  the  region  of  Champagne,  the  wine 
produced  being  chiefly  distilled  into  the  famous  brandy  to  which 
the  town  of  Cognac  gives  its  name.    The  best  pasture  is  found 
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in  the  Confolentais,  where  horned  cattle  are  largely  reared. 
The  chief  fruits  are  chestnuts,  walnuts  and  cider-apples.  The 
poultry  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbezieux  is  highly 
esteemed.  Charente  has  numerous  stone  quarries,  and  there 
are  peat  workings  and  beds  of  clay  which  supply  brick  and 
tile-works  and  earthenware  manufactories.  Among  the  .other 
industries,  paper-making,  which  has  its  chief  centre  at  Angoulcme, 
is  foremost.  The  most  important  metallurgical  establishment 
is  the  large  foundry  of  naval  guns  at  Ruelk.  Flour-mills  and 
leather-works  are  numerous.  There  are  also  many  minor 
industries  subsidiary  to  paper-making  and  brandy-distilling, 
and  Angoul&mc  manufactures  gunpowder  and  confectionery. 
Goal,  salt  and  timber  are  prominent  imports.  Exports  include 
paper,  brandy,  stone  and  agricultural  products.  The  depart- 
ment is  served  chiefly  by  the  Orleans  and  Ouest-£tat  railways, 
and  the  Charente  is  navigable  below  Angouleme.  Charente  is 
divided  into  the  five  arrondissements  of  Angouleme,  Cognac, 
Ruffec,  Barbezieux  and  Confolens  (29  cantons,  426  communes). 
It  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  XII.  army  corps,  to  the  province 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  to  the  academic  (educational 
division)  of  Poitiers.    Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Bordeaux, 

Angouleme  (the  capital),  Cognac,  Confolens,  Jarnac  and  La 
Rochefoucauld  (g.v.)  are  the  more  noteworthy  places  in  the  de- 
partment. Barbezieux  and  Ruffec,  capitals  of  arrondissements 
and  agricultural  centres,  are  otherwise  of  little  importance.  The 
department  abounds  in  churches  of  Romanesque  architecture, 
of  which  those  of  Bassac,  St  Amant-de-Boixe  (portions  of  which 
are  Gothic  in  style),  Plassac  and  Gensac-la-Pallue  may  be 
mentioned.  There  are  remains  of  a  Gothic  abbey  church  at 
La  Couronne,  and  Roman  remains  at  St  Cybardeaux,  Brossac 
and  Chassenon  (where  there  are  ruins  of  the  Gallo- Roman  town 
of  Cassi  no  magus). 

CHARENTE-INF&R1EURE,  a  maritime  department  of  south- 
western France,  comprehending  the  old  provinces  of  Saintonge 
and  Aunis,  and  a  small  portion  of  Poitou,  and  including  the 
islands  of  R£,  016ron,  Aix  and  Madame.  Area,  2791  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1906)  453,793.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Vendee,  N.E.  by 
Deux-Sevres,  E.  by  Charente,  S.E.  by  Dordogne,  S.W.  by 
Gironde  and  the  estuary  of  the  Gironde,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Plains  and  low  hills  occupy  the  interior;  the  coast  is 
flat  and  marshy,  as  are  the  islands  (R6,  Aix,  Oleron)  which  fie 
opposite  to  it.  The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Charente,  which  traverses  it  during  the  last  61  m.  of  its  course 
and  drains  the  central  region.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  on  the 
right  the  Bou tonne,  on  the  left  the  Seugne.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and,  except  along  the  coast,  healthy.  There  are 
several  sheltered  bays  on  the  coast,  and  several  good  harbours, 
the  chief  of  which  are  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort  and  Tonnay- 
Charente,  the  two  latter  some  distance  up  the  Charente.  Royan 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gironde  is  an  important  watering-ptece 
much  frequented  for  its  bathing. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charente-Infe'rieure  live 
by  agriculture.  The  chief  products  of  the  arable  land  are  wheat, 
oats,  maize,  barley  and  the  potato.  Horse  and  cattle-raising  is 
carried  on  and  dairying  is  prosperous.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  wine,  most  of  which  is  distilled  into  brandy,  is  produced. 
The  department  has  a  few  peat- workings,  and  produces  freestone, 
lime  and  cement;  the  salt-marshes  of  the  coast  are  important 
sources  of  mineral  wealth.  Glass,  pottery,  bricks  and  earthen- 
ware are  prominent  industrial  products.  Shipbuilding,  brandy- 
distilling,  iron-founding  and  machine  construction  are  also 
carried  on.  Oysters  and  mussels  are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  La  Rochelle  and  Marennes,  and  there  are  numerous  fishing 
ports  along  the  coast. 

The  railways  traversing  the  department  belong  to  the 
Ouest-£tat  system,  except  one  section  of  the  Paris-Bordeaux 
line  belonging  to  the  Orleans  Company.  The  facilities  of  the 
department  for  internal  communication  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  number  of  navigable  streams  which  water  it.  The 
Charente,  the  Sevre  Niortaise,  the  Boutonne,  the  Seudre  and 
the  Gironde  furnish  142  m.  of  navigable  waterway,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  56  m.  covered  by  the  canals  of  the  coast. 


There  are  6  arrondissements  (40  cantons,  481  communes), 
nominal  with  the  towns  of  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Marenm 
Saintes,  Jonzac  and  St  Jean  d'Angtry — La  Rochelle  being 
the  chief  town  of  the  department.  The  department  forms  the 
diocese  of  La  Rochelle,  and  is  attached  to  the  xSth  military 
region,  and  in  educational  matters  to  the  academic  of  Poitiers. 
Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Poitiers. 

La  Rochelle,  St  Jean  d'Angeiy,  Rochefort  and  Saintes  (q.v.)  are 
the  principal  towns.  Surgeres  and  Aumay  possess  fine  specimens 
of  the  numerous  Romanesque  churches.  Pons  has  a  graceful 
chateau  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  beside  which  there  rises 
a  fine  keep  of  the  12th  century. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Seine,  1  m.  S.E.  of  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Pop.  (1006)  18,034.  It  derives 
the  distinctive  part  of  its  name  from  the  stone  bridge  of  ten 
arches  which  crosses  the  Marne  and  unites  the  town  with  Alfort- 
ville,  well  known  for  its  veterinary  school  founded  in  1 766.  It 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  point  of  great  importance  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  and  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of 
sanguinary  conflicts.  The  fort  of  Charenton  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Marne  is  one  of  the  older  forts  of  the  Paris  defence.  In  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries  Charenton  was  the  scene  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical councils  of  the  Protestant  party,  which  had  its  principal 
church  in  the  town.  At  St  Maurice  adjoining  Charenton  is  the 
famous  Hospice  de  Charenton,  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  foundation 
of  which  dates  from  1641.  Till  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was 
used  as  a  general  hospital,  and  even  as  a  prison,  but  from  180a 
onwards  it  was  specially  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  lunacy. 
St  Maurice  has  two  other  national  establishments,  one  for  the 
victims  of  accidents  in  Paris  (asile  national  Vacassy),  the  other 
for  convalescent  working-men  (asile  national  de  Vrnccnncs). 
Charenton  has  a  port  on  the  Canal  de  St  Maurice,  beside  the 
Marne,  and  carries  on  boat-building  and  the  manufacture  of 
tiles  and  porcelain. 

CHARES,  Athenian  general,  is  first  heard  of  in  366  B.C.  as 
assisting  the  Phliasians,  who  bad  been  attacked  by  Argos  and 
Sicyon.  In  361  he  visited  Corcyra,  where  he  helped  the 
oligarchs  to  expel  the  democrats,,  a  policy  which  led  to  the 
subsequent  defection  of  the  island  from  Athens.  In  357,  Chares " 
was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  Social  War,  together  with 
Chabrias,  after  whose  death  before  Chios  he  was  associated  with 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  (for  the  naval  battle  in  the  Hellespont, 
see  Timotheus).  Chares,  having  successfully  thrown  the  blame 
for  the  defeat  on  his  colleagues,  was  left  sole  commander,  but 
receiving  no  supplies  from  Athens,  took  upon  himself  to  join  the 
revolted  satrap  Artabazus.  A  complaint  from  the  Persian  king, 
who  threatened  to  send  three  hundred  ships  to  the  assistance  of 
the  confederates,  led  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  (355)  between 
Athens  and  her  revolted  allies,  and  the  recall  of  Chares.  In  349,  he 
was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus  {q.v.)  against  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon,  but  returned  without  having  effected  anything;  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  reached  Olynthus,  he  found  it  already 
in  the  hands  of  Philip.  In  340  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  force  sent  to  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants, remembering  his  former  plunderings  and  extortions,  refused 
to  receive  him.  In  338  he  was  defeated  by  Philip  at  Amphissa, 
and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Chaeroneia.  Lysicles,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  condemned 
to  death,  while  Chares  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  even  accused. 
After  the  conquest  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  (335).  Chares  is  said 
tQ  have  been  one  of  the  Athenian  orators  and  generals  whose 
surrender  was  demanded.  Two  years  later  he  was  living  at 
Sigeum,  for  Arrian  (Anabasis  i.  1 2)  states  that  he  went  from  there 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Alexander.  In  332  he  entered  the  service 
of  Darius  and  took  over  the  command  of  a  Persian  force  in 
Mytilene,  but  capitulated  on  the  approach  of  a  Macedonian  fleet 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  unmolested.  He  is  last 
beard  of  at  Tacnarum,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Sigeum. 
Although  boastful  and  vain-glorious,  Chares  was  not  lacking  in 
personal  courage,  and  was  among  the  best  Athenian  generals 
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of  his  time.  At  the  best,  however,  he  was  "  hardly  more  than  an 
ordinary  leader  of  mercenaries  "  (A.  Holm).  He  openly  boasted 
of  his  profligacy,  was  exceedingly  avaricious,  and  his  bad  faith 
became  proverbial. 

Diod.  Sic.  xv.  75,  95,  xvi.  7,  21.  22,  85-88:  Plutarch,  Phocion.  14; 
Theopompus,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xii.  p.  532;  A.  Schafer,  Demosthenes 
und  seine  Zeit  (1885);  A.  Holm,  History  of  Crete*  (Eng.  trans., 
1896),  vol.  iii. 

CHARES,  of  Lindas  in  Rhodes,  a  noted  sculptor,  who  fashioned 
for  the  Rhodians  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  sun-god,  the  cost 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  selling  the  warlike  engines  left  behind 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  the 
city  in  303  B.C.  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  ixxiv.  41).  The  colossus  was 
seventy  cubits  (105  ft.)  in  height;  and  its  fingers  were  larger  than 
many  statues.  The  notion  that  the  legs  were  planted  apart,  so 
that  ships  could  sail  between  them,  is  absurd.  The  statue  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  after  56  years;  but  the  remains 
lay  for  ages  on  the  spot. 

CHARES,  of  Mytilene,  a  Greek  belonging  to  the  suite  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  appointed  court-marshal  or 
introducer  of  strangers  to  the  king,  an  office  borrowed  from  the 
Persian  court.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  in  ten  books, 
dealing  mainly  with  the  private  life  of  the  king.  The  fragments 
are  chiefly  preserved  in  Athenaeus. 

See  Scriptores  Return  AUxandri  (pp.  1 14-120)  in  the  Didot  edition 
of  Arrian. 

CHARGE  (through  the  Fr.  from  the  Late  Lat  carricare,  to 
load  in  a  carrus  or  wagon;  cf.  "cargo  "),  a  load;  from  this,  its 
primary  meaning,  also  seen  in  the  word  "  charger,"  a  large  dish, 
come  the  uses  of  the  word  for  the  powder  and  shot  to  load  a  fire- 
arm, the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  a  battery,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive  in  blasting,  and  a  device 
borne  on  an  escutcheon  m  heraldry.  "  Charge  "  can  thus  mean 
a  burden,  and  so  a  care  or  duty  laid  upon  one,  as  in  "  to  be  in 
charge  "  of  another.  With  a  transference  to  that  which  lays  such 
a  duty  on  another, "  charge  "  is  used  of  the  instructions  given  by 
a  judge  to  a  jury,  or  by  a  bishop  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  In 
the  special  sense  of  a  pecuniary  burden  the  word  is  used  of  the 
price  of  goods,  of  an  encumbrance  on  property,  and  of  the 
expenses  of  running  a  business.  Further  uses  of  the  word  are  of 
the  violent,  rushing  attack  of  cavalry,  or  of  a  bull  or  elephant,  or 
football  player;  hence  "  charger  "  is  a  horse  ridden  in  a  charge, 
or  more  loosely  a  horse  ridden  by  an  officer,  whether  of  infantry 
or  cavalry. 

CHARGft  D'AFFAIRES  (Fr.  for  "  in  charge  of  business  "),  the 
title  of  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agents.  (1)  Charges  d'affaires 
(ministres  charged  d'affaires),  who  were  placed  by  the  reglement 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  the  4th  class  of  diplomatic  agents, 
are  heads  of  permanent  missions  accredited  to  countries  to  which, 
for  some  reason,  it  is  not  possible  or  not  desirable  to  send  agents 
of  a  higher  rank.  They  arc  distinguished  from  these  latter  by  the 
fact  that  their  credentials  are  addressed  by  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  state  which  they  are  to  represent  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  receiving  state.  Though  still 
occasionally  accredited,  ministers  of  this  class  are  now  rare. 
They  have  precedence  over  the  other  class  of  charges  d'affaires. 
(2)  Chargis  d'affaires  per  interim,  or  charges  des  affaires,  are  those 
who  are  presented  as  such,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  by  heads 
of  missions  of  the  first,  second  or  third  rank  to  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  aca-edited,  when 
they  leave  their  post  temporarily,  or  pending  the  arrival  of  their 
successor.  It  is  usual  to  appoint  a  counsellor  or  secretary  of 
legation  chargt  d'affaires.  Some  governments  are  accustomed 
to  give  the  title  of  minister  to  such  charges  d'affaires,  which 
ranks  them  with  the  other  heads  of  legation.  Essentially 
chargis  d'affaires  do  not  differ  from  ambassadors,  envoys  or 
ministers  resident  They  represent  their  nation,  and  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities  as  other  diplomatic  agents 
(see  Diplomacy). 

CHARGING  ORDER,  in  English  law,  an  order  obtained  from 
a  court  or  judge  by  a  judgment  creditor  under  the  Judgment 
Acts  1838  and  1840,  by  which  the  property  of  the  judgment 


debtor  in  any  stocks  or  funds  stands  charged  with  the  payment 
of  the  amount  for  which  judgment  shall  have  been  recovered, 
with  interest.  A  charging  order  can  only  be  obtained  in  respect 
of  an  ascertained  sum,  but  this  would  include  a  sum  ordered  to  be 
paid  at  a  future  date.  An  order  can  be  made  on  stock  standing 
in  the  name  of  a  trustee  in  trust  for  the  judgment  debtor,  or  on 
cash  in  court  to  the  credit  of  the  judgment  debtor,  but  not  on 
stock  held  by  a  debtor  as  a  trustee.  The  application  for  a  charg- 
ing order  is  usually  made  by  motion  to  a  divisional  court,  though 
it  may  be  made  to  a  judge.  The  effect  of  the  order  is  not  that  of 
a  contract  to  pay  the  debt,  but  merely  of  an  instrument  of  charge 
on  the  shares,  signed  by  the  debtor.  An  interval  of  six  months 
must  elapse  before  any  proceedings  are  taken  to  enforce  the 
charge,  but,  if  necessary,  a  stop  order  on  the  fund  and  the  divi- 
dends payable  by  the  debtor  can  be  obtained  by  the  creditor 
to  protect  'his  interest  A  solicitor  employed  to  prosecute  any 
suit,  matter  or  proceeding  in  any  court,  is  entitled,  on  declaration 
of  the  court,  to  a  charge  for  his  costs  upon  the  property  recovered 
or  preserved  in  such  suit  or  proceeding.  (See  Rules  of  Ike 
Supreme  Court,  o.  xxix.) 

CHARIBERT  (d.  567),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  the  son  of 
Clotaire  I.  On  Clotairc's  death  in  561  his  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  Charibert  receiving  Paris  as  his  capital, 
together  with  Rouen,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Limoges,  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse.  Besides  his  wife,  Ingobcrga,  he  had  unions  with 
Merofleda,  a  wool-carder's  daughter,  and  Thcodogilda,  the 
daughter  of  a  neatherd.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of 
the  Merovingian  kings,  his  early  death  in  567  being  brought  on 
by  his  excesses.  (C.  Pp.) 

CHARIDEMUS,  of  Oreus  in  Euboea,  Greek  mercenary  leader. 
About  367  B.C.  he  fought  under  the  Athenian  general  Iphicrates 
against  Amphi  poiis.  Being  ordered  by  Iphicrates  to  take  theAmphi- 
politan  hostages  to  Athens,  he  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  own 
people,  and  joined  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  against  Athens.  Soon 
afterwards  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  and  accepted 
the  offer  of  Tlmothcus  to  re-enter  their  service.  Having  been 
dismissed  by  Timotheus  (362)  he  joined  the  revolted  satraps 
Memnon  and  Mentor  in  Asia,  but  soon  lost  their  confidence,  and 
was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Persians,  he  again 
joined  Cotys,  on  whose  murder  he  was  appointed  guardian  to  his 
youthful  son  Cersobleptes.  In  357,  on  the  arrival  oi  Chares  with 
considerable  forces,  the  Chersonese  was  restored  to  Athens.  The 
supporters  of  Charidemus  represented  this  as  due  to  his  efforts, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  golden  crown  and  the  franchise  of  the  city.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  his  person  should  be  inviolable.  In  351  he  com- 
manded the  Athenian  forces  in  the  Chersonese  against  Philip  II. 
of  Macedon,  and  in  349  he  superseded  Chares  as  commander  in 
the  Olynthian  War.  He  achieved  little  success,  but  made  him- 
self detested  by  his  insolence  and  profligacy,  and  was  in  turn 
replaced  by  Chares.  After  Chaeroneia  the  war  party  would 
have  entrusted  Charidemus1  with  the  command  against  Philip, 
but  the  peace  party  secured  the  appointment  of  Phocion.  He 
was  one  of  those  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  Alexander 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  but  escaped  with  banishment. 
He  fled  to  Darius  III.,  who  received  him  with  distinction.  But, 
having  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  preparations  made 
by  the  king  just  before  the  battle  of  Issus  (333),  he  was  put  to 
death. 

See  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  30;  Plutarch,  Phocion,  16,  17;  Arrian. 
Anabasis,  i.  io;  Quint  us  Curtius  iii.  2;  Demosthenes,  Contra 
Aristocratem;  A.  Schafer,  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zetf  (1885). 

CHARING  CROSS,  the  locality  about  the  west  end  of  the 
Strand  and  the  north  end  of  Whitehall,  on  the  south-east  side 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  England.  It  falls  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city  of  Westminster.  Here  Edward  I.  erected 
the  last  of  the  series  of  crosses  to  the  memory  of  his  queen, 
Eleanor  (d.  x  200).   It  stood  near  the  present  entrance  to  Charing 

1  According  to  some  authorities,  this  is  a  second  Charidemus,  the 
first  disappearing  from  history  after  being  superseded  by  Chares  in 
the  Olynthian  war. 
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Cross  station  of  the  South-Eastera  &  Chatham  railway,  in  the 
courtyard  of  which  a  fine  modern  cross  has  Been  erected  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  exact  site.  A  popular  derivation  of  the  name 
connected  it  with  Edward's  "  dear  queen  "  (chert  reine),  and  a 
village  of  Cherringe  or  Charing  grew  up  here  later,  but  the  true 
origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  There  is  a  village  of  Charing 
in  Kent,  and  the  name  is  connected  by  some  with  that  of  a 
Saxon  family,  Cerring. 

CHARIOT  (derived  from  an  O.  Fr.  word,  formed  from  ckar,  a 
car),  in  antiquity,  a  conveyance  (Gr.  four,  Lat.  currus)  used  in 
battle,  for  the  chase,  in  public  processions  and  in  games.    The 
Greek  chariot  had  two  wheels,  and  was  made  to  be  drawn  by  two 
horses;  if  a  third  or,  more  commonly,  two  reserve  horses  were 
added,  they  were  attached  on  each  side  of  the  main  pair  by  a 
single  trace  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  chariot,  as  may  be  seen 
on  two  prize  vases  in  the  British  Museum  from  the  Panathenaic 
games  at  Athens.   On  the  monuments  there  is  no  other  sign  of 
traces,  from  the  want  of  which  wheeling  round  must  have  been 
difficult.   Immediately  on  the  axle  (i^oiv,  axis),  without  springs 
of  any  kind,  rested  the  basket  or  body  (&<f>pot)  of  the  chariot, 
which  consisted  of  a  floor  to  stand  on,  and  a  semicircular  guard 
round  the  front  about  half  the  height  of  the  driver.    It  was 
entirely  open  at  the  back,  so  that  the  combatant  might  readily 
leap  to  the  ground  and  up  again  as  was  necessary.  There  was  no 
seat,  and  generally  only  room  for  the  combatant  and  his  charioteer 
to  stand  in.  The  pole  (J>vn6s,lcmo)  was  probably  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  axle,  though  it  appears  to  spring  from  the  front 
of  the  basket;  at  the  end  of  the  pole  was  the  yoke  (fvydv,  jugum), 
which  consisted  of  two  small  saddles  fitting  the  necks  of  the  horses, 
and  .fastened  by  broad  bands  round  the  chest.    Besides  this  the 
harness  of  each  horse  consisted  of  a  bridle  and  a  pair  of  reins, 
mostly  the  same  as  in  use  now,  made  of  leather  and  ornamented 
with  studs  of  ivory  or  metal.    The  reins  were  passed  through 
rings  attached  to  the  collar  bands  or  yoke,  and  were  long  enough 
to  be  tied  round  the  waist  of  the  charioteer  in  case  of  his  having 
to  defend  himself.    The  wheels  and  body  of  the  chariot  were 
usually  of  wood,  strengthened  in  places  with  bronze  or  iron;  the 
wheels  had  from  four  to  eight  spokes  and  tires  of  bronze  or  iron. 
This  description  applies  generally  to  the  chariots  of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity;  the  differences  consisted  chiefly  in  the  mountings. 
The  chariots  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  with  whom  the 
bow  was  the  principal  arm  of  attack,  were  richly  mounted  with 
quivers  full  of  arrows,  while  those  of  the  Greeks,  whose  character- 
istic weapon  was  the  spear,  were  plain  except  as  regards  mere 
decoration.    Among  the  Persians,  again,  and  more  remarkably 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  there  was  a  class  of  chariot  having 
the  wheels  mounted  with  sharp,  sickle-shaped  blades,  which  cut 
to  pieces  whatever  came  in  their  way.    This  was  probably  an 
invention  of  the  Persians;  Cyrus  the  younger  employed  these 
chariots  in  large  numbers.   Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chariot  had  passed  out  of  use  in  war  before 
historical  times,  and  was  retained  only  for  races  in  the  public 
games,  or  for  processions,  without  undergoing  any  alteration 
apparently,  its  form  continuing  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Homer,  though  it  was  lighter  in  build,  having  to  carry 
only  the  charioteer.    On  two  Panathenaic  prize  vases  in  the 
British  Museum  are  figures  of  racing  bigaa,  in  which,  contrary 
to  the  description  given  above,  the  driver  is  seated  with  his  feet 
vesting  on  a  board  hanging  down  in  front  close  to  the  legs  of  his 
horses.  The  biga  itself  consists  of  a  seat  resting  on  the  axle,  with 
a  rail  at  each  side  to  protect  the  driver  from  the  wheels.    The 
chariot  was  unsuited  to  the  uneven  soil  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  nations  had  brought  it  with  them 
as  part  of  their  original  habits  from  their  former  seats  in  the 
East.    In  the  remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  there  are 
numerous  representations  of  chariots,  from  which  it  may  be 
seen  with  what  richness  they  were  sometimes  ornamented.   The 
"  iron  "  chariots  in  use  among  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
chariots  strengthened  or  plated  with  metal,  and  no  doubt  were 
of  the  form  above  described,  which  prevailed  generally  among 
the  other  ancient  nations.   (See  also  Carriage.) 
The  chief  authorities  arc  J.  C  Ginzrot.  Die  Wagen  und  Fahrwerk* 


der  Crtechen  und  Rimer  (1817);  C.  F.  Grashof,  Ober  das  Fukrmerk 
bet  Homer  und  Hesiod  (1846) ;  W,  Leaf  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
v.;  E.  Buchholz,  Die  homerischen  Realien  (1871-1885):  W.  Helbtg, 
Das  homeriscke  Epos  aus  den  Denkmdlern  eiidutert  (1884),  ami 
the  article  "  Currus  "  in  Darcmberg  and  Sagiio,  Dicttounaire  des 
AntiquiUs. 

CHARISIU8,  FLAV1US  SOSIPATER,  Latin  grammarian, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  He  was 
probably  an  African  by  birth,  summoned  to  Constantinople  to 
take  the  place  of  Euan  thins,  a  learned  commentator  on  Terence. 
The  Ars  Grammalica  of  Charisius,  in  five  books,  addressed  to  his 
son  (not  a  Roman,  as  the  preface  shows),  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  the  beginning  of  the  first,  part  of  the 
fourth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  book  having  been  lost. 
The  work,  which  is  merely  a  compilation,  is  valuable  as  contain- 
ing excerpts  from  the  earlier  writers  on  grammar,  who  arc  in 
many  cases  mentioned  by  name — Q.  Remmius  Palaemon,  C. 
Julius  Romanus,  Cominianus. 

The  best  edition  is  by  H.  Kdl.  CrammaHci  Lalini,  1.  (1837);  see 
also  article  by  G-  G6u  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopddie.  iii.  a 
(1899) :  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature  (Eng.  trans.), 
§  419,  1.  a;  Frdhde,  in  Jahr.f.  Philol.,  18  Suppl.  (1892),  567-672. 

CHARITON,  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance  entitled  The  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Call irr hoi,  probably 
flourished  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  The  action  of  the  story, 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  historical,  takes  place  during  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
romance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus  and 
Heliodorus. 


CHARITY  AND  CHARITIES.  The  word  "  charity,"  or  love, 
represents  the  principle  of  the  good  life.  It  stands  for  a  mood 
or  habit  of  mind  and  an  endeavour.  From  it,  as  a  habit  of  mind, 
springs  the  social  and  personal  endeavour  which  in  the  widest 
sense  we  may  call  charity.  The  two  correspond.  Where  the 
habit  of  mind  has  not  been  gained,  the  endeavour  fluctuates 
and  is  relatively  purposeless.  In  so  far  as  it  has  been  gained, 
the  endeavour  is  founded  on  an  intelligent  scrutiny  of  social 
conditions  and  guided  by  a  definite  purpose.  In  the  one  case 
it  is  realized  that  some  social  theory  must  be  found  by  us.  if 
our  action  is  to  be  right  and  consistent;  in  the  other  case  no 
need  of  such  a  theory  is  felt.  This  article  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  are  principles  in  charity  or  charitable  work,  and 
that  these  can  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the  development 
of  social  conditions,  and  their  relation  to  prevalent  social  aims 
and  religious  or  philosophic  conceptions.  It  is  assumed  also 
that  the  charity  of  the  religious  life,  if  rightly  understood,  cannot 
be  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  social  life. 

Perhaps  tome  closer  definition  of  charity  is  necessary.  The  words 
that  signify  goodwill  towards  the  community  and  its  members  are 
primarily  words  expressive  of  the  affections  of  family  life  in  the 
relations  existing  between  parents,  and  between  parent  and  child. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  analogies  underlying  such  phrases  as  "  God  the 
Father,"  "  children  of  God,"  "  brethren,"  have  played  a  great  part 
in  the  development  of  charitable  thought  in  pre-Christian  as  well 
as  in  Christian  days.  The  germ,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  the  words 
<*tXla,  d-yAnj,  amor,  love;  amieitia,  friendship,  is  the  sexual  or  the 
parental  relation.  With  the  realization  of  the  larger  life  in  man  the 
meaning  of  the  word  expands.  Caritas,  or  charity,  strikes  another 
note — high  price,  and  thus  clearness.  It  is  charity,  indeed,  expressed 
in  mercantile  metaphor;  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  associated 
in  thought  with  the  word  xAp*t,  which  has  also  a  commercial  mean- 
ing, but  signifies  as  well  favour,  gratitude,  grace,  kindness.  Partly 
thus,  perhaps,  it  assumed  and  suggested  a  nobler  conception;  and 
sometimes,  as,  for  instance,  in  English  ecclesiastical  documents,  it 
was  spelt  charitas.  'Ay&ri),  which  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible  is  translated  charity,  was  used  by  St  Paul  as  a  translation  0/ 
the  Hebrew  word  hesed,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  same 
version  translated  "  mercy  " — as  in  Hosea  vi.  6,  "  1  desired  mercy, 
and  not  "sacrifice."  This  word  represents  the  charity  of  kind- 
ness and  goodness,  as  distinguished  from  almsgiving.  Almsgiving, 
fed&q&k,  is  translated  by  the  word  IXciuioaim?  in  the  Sept uagint,  and 
in  the  Authorized  Version  by  the  word  "  righteousness."  It  repre- 
sents the  deed  or  the  gift  which  is  due — done  or  made,  not  spon- 
taneously, but  under  a  sense  of  religious  obligation.  In  the  earlier 
Christian  period  the  word  almsgiving  has  this  meaning,  and  was  in 
that  sense  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  actions  and  contracts,  from 
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a  gift  to  a  beggar  at  a  church  door  to  a  grant  and  a  tenure  of  land. 
■It  aUo,  in  the  word  almoner,  represented  the  fulfilment  of  the 
religious  obligation  with  (he  aid  of  an  agent  or  delegate.  The  words 
charity  or  love  (carilas  or  d^An^on  the  other  hand,  without  losing 
the  tone  with  which  the  thought  of  parental  or  family  love  inspires 
them,  assume  a  higher  meaning.  In  religious  thought  they  imply 
an  ideal  life,  as  represented  by  such  expressions  as  "  love  (agupt) 
of  God."  This  on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other  an  ideal  social 
relation,  in  such  words  as  "  love  of  man."  Thus  in  the  word 
"  charity  "  religious  and  social  associations  meet ;  and  thus  regarded 
the  word  means  a  disciplined  and  habitual  mood  in  which  the  mind 
is  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  others  individually  and  generally, 
and  devises  what  is  for  their  real  good,  and  in  which  the  intelligence 
and  the  will,  strive  to  fulfil  the  mind's  purpose.  Charity  thus  has 
no  necessary  relation  to  relief  or  alms.  To  give  a  lecture,  or  to  nurse 
a  sick  man  who  is  not  in  want  or  "  poor,  may  be  equally  a  deed 
of  charity;  though  in  fact  charity  concerns  itself  largely  with  the 
classes  usually  called  "  the  poor,"  and  with  problems  of  distress  and 
relief.  Relief,  however,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  charity  or  charit- 
able work.  It  is  one  of  many  means  at  its  disposal.  If  the  world 
were  so  poor  that  no  one  could  make  a  gift,  or  so  wealthy  that  no  one 
needed  it,  charity — the  charity  of  life  and  of  deeds — would  remain. 

The  history  of  charity  is  a  history  of  many  social  and  religious 
theories,  influences  and  endeavours,  that  have  left  their  mark 
alike  upon  the  popular  and  the  cultivated  thought  of  the  present 
day.  The  inconsistencies  of  charitable  effort  and  argument 
may  thus  in  part  be  accounted  for.  To  understand  the  problem 
of  charity  we  have  therefore  (i)  to  consider  the  stages  of  charit- 
able thought — the  primitive,  pagan,  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish 
and  Christian  elements,  that  make  up  the  modern  consciousness 
in  regard  to  charity,  and  also  the  growth  of  the  habit  of "  charity  " 
as  representing  a  gradually  educated  social  instinct.  (2)  We 
have  also  to  consider  in  their  relation  to  charity  the  results  of 
recent  investigations  of  the  conditions  of  social  life.  (3)  At 
each  stage  we  have  to  note  the  corresponding  stage  of  practical 
administration  in  public  relief  and  private  effort — for  the  division 
between  public  or  "  poor-Jaw  "  relief  and  charity  which  prevails 
in  England  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  novelty,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  work  of  charily  can  hardly  be  appreciated  ox 
understood  if  it  be  considered  without  reference  to  public 
relief.  (4)  As  to  the  present  day,  we  have  to  consider  practical 
suggestions  in  regard  to  such  subjects  as  charity  and  economic 
thought,  charity  organization,  friendly  visiting  and  almoaership, 
co-operation  with  the  poor-law,  charity  and  thrift,  parochial 
management,  hospitals  and  medical  relief,  exceptional  distress 
and  the  "  unemployed,"  the  utilization  of  endowments  and  their 
supervision,  and  their  adaptation  to  new  needs  and  emergencies. 
(5)  We  have  also  throughout  to  consider  charitable  help  in 
relation  to  classes  of  dependants,  who  appear  early  in  the  history 
of  the  question — widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and  the  aged, 
vagrants  and  wayfarers. 

First  in  the  series  come  the  charities  of  the  family  and  of 
hospitality;  then  the  wider  charities  of  religion,  the  charities 
of  the  community,  and  of  individual  donors  and  of  mutual  help. 
These  gradually  assumed  importance  in  communities  which 
consisted  originally  of  self-supporting  classes,  within  which 
widows  and  orphans,  for  instance,  would  be  rather  provided  for, 
in  accordance  with  recognized  class  obligations,  than  relieved. 
Then  come  habitual  almsgiving,  the  charitable  endowment,  and 
the  modem  charitable  institution  and  association.  But  through- 
out the  test  of  progress  or  decadence  appears  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  family.  The  family  is  the  source,  the  home  and  the 
hearthstone  of  charity.  It  has  been  created  hut  slowly,  and 
there  is  naturally  a  constant  tendency  to  break  away  from  its 
obligations  and  to  ignore  and  depreciate  its  utility.  Yet  the 
family,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  itself  the  outcome  of  infinite  thought 
working  through  social  instinct,  and  has  at  each  stage  of  its 
development  indicated  a  general  advance.  To  it,  therefore, 
constant  reference  .must  be  made. 

Past  I.-— Pmtmvx  Chahty 

The  study  of  early  communities  has  brought  to  light  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  family.  "  Marriage  in  its  lowest 
phases  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  affection  or  companionship  "; 
and  only  very  slowly  has  the  position  of  both  parents  been 
recognized  as  implying  different  but  correlative  responsibilities 


towards  their  child.  Only  very  slowly,  also,  has  the  morality 
necessary  to  the  making  of  the  family  been  won.  Charity  at 
earlier  stages  is  hardly  recognized  as  a  virtue,  nor  infanticide 
as  an  evil.  Hospitality— the  beginning  of  a  larger  social  life — 
is  non-existent.  The  self-support  of  the  community  is  secured 
by  marriage,  and  when  relations  fail  marriage  becomes  a  pro- 
vision against  poverty.  Then  by  the  tribal  system  is  created 
another  safeguard  against  want.  But  apart  also  from  these 
methods  of  maintenance,  at  a  very  early  stage  there  is  charitable 
relief.  The  festivals  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  of 
the  seasons,  are  the  occasions  for  sacrifice  and  relief;  and,  as 
Christmas  customs  prove,  the  instinct  to  give  help  or  alms  at 
such  festival  periods  still  remains.  Charity  is  concerned  prim- 
arily with  certain  elemental  forces  of  social  life:  the  relation 
between  these  primitive  instincts  and  impulses  that  still  influence 
charity  should  not,  therefore,  be  overlooked.  The  basis  of 
social  life  is  also  the  basis  of  charitable  thought  and  action. 

The  savage  is  the  civilized  man  in  the  rough.  "  The  lowest  races 
.have,"  Lora  Avebury  writes,  "  no  institution  of  marriage.**  Many 
have  no  word  for  "  dear  "  or  "  beloved."  The  child  belongs  to  the 
tribe  rather  than  to  the  parent.  1  n  these  circumstances  a  problem 
of  charity  such  as  the  following  may  arise: — "  Am  1  to  starve,  while 
my  sister  has  children  whom  she  can  sell  ? "  a  Question  asked  of 
Burton  by  a  negro.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  tribe,  an  able- 
bodied  man  would  be  more  valuable  than  dependent  children,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  larger  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  would 
be  a  truer  claim  to  help  than  that  of  mother  and  child.  Subsequently 
the  child  is  recognized  as  related,  not  to  the  father,  but  to  the 
mother,  and  there  is  "  a  kind  of  bond  which  lasts  for  life  between 
mother  and  child,  although  the  father  is  a  stranger  to  it."  Slowly 
only  is  the  relative  position  of  both  parents,  with  different  but  cor- 
relative responsibilities,  recognized.  The  first  two  steps  of  charity 
have  then  been  made:  the  social  value  of  the  bond  between  the 
mother,  and  then  between  the  father,  and  the  child  has  been  recog- 
nized. Until  this  point  is  reached  the  morality  necessary  to  the 
making  of  the  family  is  wanting,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  it 
is  hardly  won.  The  virtue  of  chastity — the  condition  precedent  td 
the  higher  family  life — is  unrecognized.  Indeed,  the  set  of  such 
religious  thought  as  there  may  be  is  against  it.  Abstract  conceptions, 
even  in  the  nobler  races,  arc  lacking.  The  religion  of  life  is  vaguely 
struggling  with  its  animality,  and  that  which  it  at  last  learns  to  rule 
it  at  first  worships.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  little  charity 
for  the  child  and  little  for  the  stranger.  "  There  is,"  Dr  Schwcin- 
furth  wrote  in  his  Heart  of  Africa,  an  utter  want  of  wholesome 
intercourse  between  race  and  race.  For  any  member  of  a  tribe  that 
speaks  one  dialect  to  cross  the  borders  of  a  tribe  that  speaks  another 
is  to  make  a  venture  at  the  hazard  of  his  life."  The  religious  obliga- 
tions that  fostered  and  sanctified  family  life  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  Tews  are  unknown.  Much  later  in  development  comes 
charity  for  the  child,  with  the  abhorrence  of  infanticide — against 
which  the  Jewish-Christian  charity  of  2000  years  ago  uttered  its 
most  vigorous  protests.  If  the  child  belonged  primarily  to  the  tribe 
or  state,  its  maintenance  or  destruction  was  a  common  concern. 
This  motive  influenced  the  Greeks,  who  are  historically  nearer  the 
earlier  forms  of  social  life  than  ourselves.  For  the  common  good  they 
exposed  the  deformed  child,  but  also  "  where  there  were  too  many, 
for  in  our  state  population  has  a  limit,"  as  Aristotle  says,  "  the  babe 
or  unborn  child  was  destroyed."  And  so,  to  lighten  their  own 
responsibilities,  parents  were  wont  to  do  in  the  slow  years  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  the  interest  of  the  state 
then  required  a  contrary  policy.  The  transition  to  our  present 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  child-life  has  been  very  gradual  and 
uncertain,  through  the  middle  ages  and  even  till  the  18th  century. 
Strictly  it  may  be  said  that  all  penitentiaries  and  other  similar 
institutions  are  concrete  protests  on  behalf  of  a  better  family  life. 
The  movement  for  the  care  of  children  in  the  i8fh  century  naturally 
and  instinctively  allied  itself  with  the  penitentiary  movement.  The 
want  of  regard  for  child-life,  when  the  rearing  of  children  becomes 
a  source  of  economic  pressure,  suggests  why  in  earlier  stages  of 
civilization  all  that  charitable  apparatus  which  we  now  think  neces- 
sary for  the  assistance  of  children  is  wanting,  even  if  the  need,  so  far 
as  it  does  arise,  is  not  adequately  met  by  the  recognized  obligations 
of  the  clan-family  or  brotherhood. 

In  the  case  of  barbarous  races  charity  and  self-support  may  be 
considered  from  some  other  points  of  view.  Self-support  is  secured 
in  two  ways — by  marriage  and  by  slavery.  "  For  a  man  or  woman 
to  be  unmarried  after  the  ace  of  thirty  is  unheard  of  "  (T.  H.  Lewin, 
Wild  Races  of  South- East  India).  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  is 
without  a  father,  mother  or  other  relative,  and  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  he  may  sell  himself  and  become  a  slave.  Thus 
slavery  becomes  a  provision  for  poverty  when  relations  fail.  The 
clan-family  may  atrve  the  same  purpose.  David  Livingstone  de- 
scribee the  formation  of  the  don-family  among  the  Bakuena.  "  Each 
roan,  by  virtue  of  paternity,  is  chief  of  his  own  children.  They  build 
buu  round  bis.  .  .  .  Near  the  centre  of  each  circle  of  huts  is  a  spot 
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called  a  '  kotla,'  with  a  fireplace;  here  they  work,  cat.  &c.  A  poor 
man  attaches  himself  to  the  '  kotla  '  of  a  rich  one,  an<j  is  considered 
a  child  of  the  latter."  Thus  the  clan-family  is  also  a  poor-relief 
association. 

Studies  in  folklore  brine  to  light  many  relations  between  the 
charity  of  the  old  world  and  that  of  our  own  day. 

In  regard  to  the  charity  of  the  early  community,  we  may  take 
the  8th  century  B.C.  as  the  point  of  departure.  The  Odyssey 
(about  800  B.C.)  and  Hcsiod  (about  700  B.C.)  are 
rb0cm*r  roughly  parallel  with  Amos  (816-775),  and  represent 
two  streams  of  thought  that  meet  in  the  early  Christian 
period.  The  period  covered  by  the  Odyssey  seems  to 
merge  into  that  of  Hcsiod.  We  take  the  former  first,  dealing 
with  the  clan-family  and  the  phratry,  which  are  together  the 
self-maintaining  unit  of  society,  with  the  general  relief  of  the 
poor,  with  hospitality,  and  with  vagrancy.  In  Hcsiod  we  find 
the  customary  law  of  charity  in  the  earlier  community  definitely 
Stated,  and  also  indications  of  the  normal  methods  of  neighbourly 
help  which  were  in  force  in  country  districts.  First  of  the  family 
and  brotherhood,  or  phratry.  The  family  (Od.  viii.  582)  included 
alike  the  wife's  father  and  the  daughter's  husband.  It  was  thus 
a  clanlike  family.  Out  of  this  was  developed  the  phratry  or 
brotherhood,  in  which  were  included  alike  noble  families,  peasants 
and  craftsmen,  united  by  a  common  worship  and  responsibilities 
and  a  common  customary  law  (themis).  Zeus,  the  god  of  social 
life,  was  worshipped  by  the  phratry.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
law  {themis).  He  was  god  of  host  and  guest.  Society  was  thus 
based  on  law,  the  brotherhood  and  the-family.  The  irresponsible 
man,  the  man  worthy  of  no  respect  or  consideration,  was  one 
who  belonged  to  no  brotherhood,  was  subject  to  no  customary 
law,  and  had  no  hearth  or  family.  The  phratry  was,  and  became 
afterwards  still  more,  "a  natural  gild."  Outside  the  self- 
sustaining  phratry  was  the  stranger,  including  the  wayfarer  and 
the  vagrant;  and  partly  merged  in  these  classes  was  the  beggar, 
the  recognized  recipient  of  the  alms  of  the  community.  To 
change  one's  abode  and  to  travel  was  assumed  to  be  a  cause  of 
reproach  (//.  ix.  648).  The  "  landlouper  "  was  naturally  sus- 
pected. On  the  other  hand,  a  stranger's  first  thought  in  a  new 
country  was  whether  the  inhabitants  were  wild  or  social  (oimuot), 
hospitable  and  God-fearing  (Od.  xiii.  201).  Hospitality  thus 
became  the  first  public  charity;  Zeus  sent  all  strangers  and 
beggars,  and  it  was  against  all  law  (Bifus)  to  slight  them.  Out 
of  this  feeling — a  kind  of  glorified  almsgiving — grew  up  the 
system  of  hospitality  in  Greek  states  and  also  in  the  Roman 
world.  The  host  greeted  the  stranger'  (or  the  suppliant).  An 
oath  of  friendship  was  taken  by  the  stranger,  who  was  then 
received  with  the  greeting,  Welcome  (xa2pe),  and  water  was 
provided  for  ablution,  and  food  and  shelter.  In  the  larger 
house  there  was  a  guests'  table.  In  the  hut  he  shared  the  peasant's 
meal  The  custom  bound  alike  the  rich  and  the  poor.  On  parting 
presents  were  given,  usually  food  for  the  onward  journey, 
sometimes  costly  gifts.  The  obligation  was  mutual,  that  the 
host  should  give  hospitality,  and  that  the  guest  should  not  abuse 
it.  From  early  times  tallies  were  exchanged  between  them  as 
evidence  of  this  formal  relationship,  which  each  could  claim 
again  of  the  other  by  the  production  of  the  token.  And  further, 
the  relationship  on  cither  side  became  hereditary.  Thus  indi- 
viduals and  families  and  tribes  remained  linked  in  friendship 
«nd  in  the  interchange  of  hospitalities. 

Under  the  same  patronage  of  Zeus  and  the  same  laws  of 
hospitality  were  vagrants  and  beggars.  The  vagrant  and  loafer 
are  sketched  in  the  Odyssey — the  vagrant  who  lies  glibly  that  he 
may  get  entertainment,  and  the  loafer  who  prefers  begging  to 
work  on  a  farm.  These  and  the  winter  idlers,  whom  Hesiod 
pictures — a  group  known  to  modern  life— prefer  at  that  season 
to  spend  their  time  in  the  warmth  of  the  village  smithy,  or  at  a 
house  of  common  resort  (X&tyij)-'*.  common  lodging-house, 
we  might  say — where  they  would  pass  the  night.  Apparently, 
as  in  modern  times,  the  vagrants  had  organized  their  own  system 
of  entertainment,  and,  supported  by  the  public,  were  a  class  for 
whom  it  was  worth  while  to  cater.  The  local  or  public  beggars 
formed  a  still  more  definite  class.  Their  begging  was  a  recognized 
means  of  maintenance;  it  was  a  part  of  the  method  of  poor 


relief.  Thus  of  Penelope  it  was  said  that,  if-  Odysseus*  tale  wer* 
true,  she  would  give  him  better  clothes,  and  then  he  might  beg' 
his  bread  throughout  the  country-side.  Feasts,  too,  and  alms- 
giving were  nearly  allied, and  feasts  have  always  been  one  resource 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Thus  naturally  the  beggars  frequented 
feasts,  and  were  apparently  a  recognized  and  yet  inevitable 
nuisance.  They  wore,  as  part  of  their  dress,  scrips  or  wallets 
in  which  they  carried  away  the  food  they  received,  as  later 
Roman  clients  carried  away  portions  of  food  in  baskets  (sp  or  tula) 
from  their  patron's  dinner.  Odysseus,  when  he  dresses  up  as  a 
beggar,  puts  on  a  wallet  as  part  of  his  costume.  Thus  we  find 
a  system  of  voluntary  relief  in  force  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
duty  of  almsgiving  as  complete  and  peremptory  as  that  which  we 
shall  notice  later  among  the  Jews  and  the  early  Christians.  We 
are  concerned  with  country  districts,  and  not  with  towns,  and, 
as  social  conditions  that  are  similar  produce  similar  methods 
of  administration,  so  we  find  here  a  general  plan  of  relief  similar 
to  that  which  was  in  vogue  in  Scotland  till  the  Scottish  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845. 

In  Hesiod  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  charity  are  more 
clearly  expressed.  He  has,  if  not  his  ten,  at  least  his  four 
commandments,  for  disobedience  to  which  Zeus  will  punish  the 
offender.  They  arc:  Thou  shall  do  no  evil  to  suppliant  or  guest ; 
thou  shah  not  dishonour  any  woman  of  the  family;  thou  shalt 
not  sin  against  the  orphan;  thou  shalt  not  be  unkind  to  aged 
parents. 

The  laws  of  social  life  arc  thus  duty  to  one's  guest  and  duty  to 
one's  family;  and  chastity  has  its  true  place  in  that  relation,  as  the 
later  Greeks,  who  so  often  quote  Hcsiod  (cf.  the  so-called  Economics 
of  Aristotle),  fully  realized.  Also  the  family  charities  due  to  the 
orphan,  whose  lot  is  deplored  in  the  Iliad  (xxu.  490),  and  to  the  aged 
are  now  clearly  enunciated.  But  there  is  also  in  Hcsiod  the  duty  to 
one's  neighbour,  sot  according  to  the  "  perfection  "  of  "  Cristes 
lore,"  but  according  to  a  law  of  honourable  reciprocity  in  act  and 
intent.  "  Love  him  who  loves  thee,  and  cleave  to  him  who  eleaveth 
to  thee:  to  him  who  wouldhavc  given,  give;  to  him  who  would  not 
have  given,  give  not."  The  groundwork  of  Hesiod's  charity  outside 
the  family  is  neighbourly  help  (Mich  as  formed  no  small  part  of  old 
Scottish  charity  in  the  country  districts) ;  and  he  put  his  argument 
thus :  Competition,  which  Is  a  kind  of  strife, "  lies  in  the  roots  of  the 
world  and  in  men."  It  is  good,  and  rouses  the  idle  "  handless  "  man 
to  work.  On  one  side  are  social  duty  (&i*n)  and  work,  done  briskly 
at  the  right  season  of  the  year,  which  brings  a  full  barn.  Ontheother 
sidc  are  unthrif t  and  hunger,  and  relief  with  the  disgrace  of  begging : 
and  the  relief,  when  the  family  can  do  no  more,  must  comeirom 
neighbours,  to  whose  house  the  beggar  has  to  co  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  ask  for  victual.  Once  they  may  be  helped,  or  twice, 
and  then  they  will  be  refused.  It  is  better,  Hesiod  tells  his  brother, 
to  work  and  so  pay  off  his  debts  and  avoid  hunger  (sec  Erg?,  391, 
&c,  and  elsewhere).  Here  indeed  is  a  problem  of  tonlay  as  it 
appeared  to  an  early  Greek.  The  alternatives  before  the  idler — so 
far  as  his  own  community  is  concerned — are  labour  with  neighbourly 
help  to  a  limited  extent,  or  hunger. 

Hesiod  was  a  farmer  in  Boeotia.  Some  530  years  afterward*  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle  thus  describes  the  district  and  its  community  of 
farmers.  "  They  are,"  he  says,  "  wejl  to  do,  but  simple  in  their 
way  of  life.  They  practise  justice,  good  faith,  and  hospitality. 
To  needy  townsmen  and  vagabonds  they  give  freely  of  their  sub- 
stance; for  meanness  and  covetou&ness  are  unknown  to  them." 
The  charitable  method  of  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  days  still  continued. 

Pakt  II. — Charity  among  the  Greeks 

Society  in  a  Greek  state  was  divided  into  two  parts,  citizens 
and  slaves.  The  citizens  required  leisure  for  education,  war 
and  government.  The  slaves  were  their  ministers 
and  servants  to  enable  them  to  secure  this  leisure. 
We  have  therefore  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
position  of  the  family  and  the  clan-family,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  citizen  from  public  funds  and  by  public  and  private 
charities;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  relation  between  slavery  and  charity. 

The  slaves  formed  the*  larger  part  of  the  population.  Trie 
census  of  Attica,  made  between  317  and  307  B.C.,  gives  their 
numbers  at  400,000  out  of  a  population  of  about  500,000;  and 
even  if  this  be  considered  excessive,  the  proportion  of  slaves 
to  citizens  would  certainly  be  very  large.  The  citizens  with  their 
wives  and  children  formed  some  1 2  %  of  the  community.  Thus, 
apart  from  the  resident  aliens,  returned  in  the  census  at  10,000, 
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and  their  wives  and  children,  we  have  two  divisions  o(  society: 
the  citizens,  with  (heir  own  organization  of  relief  and  chari" 
and  the  slaves,  permanently  maintained  by  reason  of  i 
dependence  On  individual  member*  of  the  civic  class.  Thus, 
there  is  no  poverty  but  that  of  the  poor  citizens.  Povc  ,  ' 
limited  to  them.  The  slaves— thai  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the 
labouring  population — are  provided  for. 

From  times  relatively  near  to  Hesiod's  we  may  trace  the  growth 
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eaily  state  as  a  group  ol  families,  each  ol  which  tends  to  form 
in  time  a  separate  group  or  clan.  At  each  expansion  from  the 
family  to  the  clan  the  members  of  the  dan  retain  rights  and  have 
to  fulfil  duties  wbich  ate  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those  which 
prevailed  in  (he  family.  Thus,  in  Attica  the  clan-families 
(eenoi)  and  the  brotherhoods  (pkralria)  were  "  the  only  basis  of 
legal  rights  and  obligations  over  and  above  the  natural  family." 
The  clan-family  was  "  a  natural  guild,"  consisting  of  rich  and 
poor  members— the  well-born  or  noble  and  the  craftsman  alike. 
Originally  it  would  seem  that  the  land  was  divided  among  the 
families  of  the  clan  by  lot  and'was  inalienable.  Thus  with  the 
family  was  combined  the  means  of  supporting  the  family.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  youth  was  registered  In  his  phratry,  and 
the  phratry  remained  till  the  reforms  of  Cleislhcnes  {509  B.C.) 
a  political,  and  even  after  that  time  a  social,  organization  of 

First,  as  to  the  family— the  mother  and  wife,  and  the  father. 
Already  before  the  age  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  (450-350  B.C.) 
we  find  that  the  family  has  suffered  a  stow  decline.  The  wife, 
according  to  liter  Creek  usage,  was  married  as  a  child,  hardly 
educated,  and  confined  lo  the  bouse,  eiccpt  at  some  festival  or 
funeral.  But  with  the  decline  came  criticism  and  a  nobler 
conception  of  famDy  life.  "  First,  then,  come  laws  regarding 
(he  wife,"  writs  the  author  of  the  so-called  Economic!  of  Aris- 
totle, and  the  law,  "  thou  shaft  do  no  wrong;  for,  if  we  do  no 
wrong,  we  shall  not  be  wronged."  This  is  the  "  common  law," 
as  the  Pythagoreans  ssy, "  and  It  implies  that  we  must  not  wrong 
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bealtar."  The  sanctity  of  maniage 
is  thus  placed  among  the  "  commandments  "  of  Hesiod,  beside 
the  duty  towards  the  stranger  and  the  orphan.  These  and  other 
references  lo  the  Pythagoreans  suggest  that  they,  possibly  in 
common  with  other  mystics,  preached  the  higher  religion  of 
marriage  and  social  life,  and  thus  inspired  a  deeper  social  feeling, 

Next,  as  to  parents  and  children:  the  son  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  support  his  father,  subject,  after  Solon's  time,  to  the 
condition  thai  he  had  taught  him  a  trade;  and  after  Solon's 
time  the  father  had  no  claim  for  support  from  an  illegilimale 
son.  "'  The  possession  of  children,"  it  was  said  (Arisl.  Eton.), 
"  is  not  by  nature  for  the  public  good  only,  but  also  for  private 
advantage.  For  what  the  strong  may  gain  by  their  toil  for  the 
weak,  the  weak  in  their  old  age  receive  from  the  strong  . .  .Thus 
i>  the  nature  of  each,  the  man  and  the  woman,  prearranged  by  the 
Divine  Being  for  a  life  in  common."  Honour  to  parents  is  "  the 
first  and  greatest  and  oldest  of  all  debts  "  (Plato,  Lava,  717). 
The  child  has  lo  care  for  the  parent  in  his  old  age.  "  Nemesis, 
the  minister  of  justice  (simj).  is  appointed  to  watch  over  all  these. 
things."  And  "  if  a  man  fail  lo  adom  Ihe  sepulchre  of  his  dead 
patents,  the  magistrates  take  nole  of  il  and  inquire"  (Xen. 
Mtm,  ii.  14).  the  heightened  conception  of  marriage  implies 
a  fuller  interpretation  of  the  mutual  relations  of  parent  and  child, 
as  well!  both  become  sacred. 

Then  as  to  orphans.  Before  Solon's  lime  CsfMBC.)  Ihepropcrty 
of  any  member  of  the  dan-family  who  died  without  children 
went  to  the  clan;  and  after  his  time,  when  citizens  were  permitted 
to  leave  their  property  by  will,  the  property  of  an  intestate  fell 
to  llit  dan*  This  arnuigemenl  carried  with  it  corresponding. 
Jiuics.  Through  the  dan-family  provision  was  made  for  orphans. 


Any  member  of  the  dan  had  the  legal  right  to 
member  in  marriace;  and,  if  the  nearest  aena 
her,  he  had  to  g 
his  own  property 
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her  a  dowry  proportionate  to  the  amount  ol 
Later,  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  sense  of 
gard  to  orphans.  Hippodamus  (about  41J 
n.c.f,  in  ms  scneroc  of  the  perfected  state  (Arist.  Pol.  iz6S), 
suggested  that  there  should  be  public  magistrates  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  orphans  (and  strangers) ;  and  Plato,  hiscontempor- 
ary,  writes  of  the  duty  of  the  state  and  of  the  guardian  towards 
them  very  fully.  Orphans,  he  proposes  {Laws,  017),  should  be 
placed  under  the  cue  of  public  guardians.  "  Men  should  have 
a  fear  of  the  loneliness  of  orphans  .  ,  .  and  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  who  by  nature  take  a  special  care  of  their  own  children. 
...  A  man  should  love  the  unfortunate  orphan  (boy  or  girl) 
of  whom  be  is  guardian  as  if  he  were  his  own  child;  he  should 
be  as  careful  and  diligent  in  the  management  of  the  orphan's 
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wholly  supported 
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preserve  the  ritizen- 
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were  aided  in  . .       .  .  „ 

or  ofBcial  and  voluntary  or  private  methods  worked  on  parallel 
lines.  The  means  were  (1)  legal  enactment  for  release  of  debts; 
(i)  emigration;  (3)  the  supply  of  com;  (4)  poor  relief  for  the 
infirm,  and  relief  for  the  children  of  those  fallen  in  war;  (5) 
emoluments;  (0}  voluntary  public  service,  separate  gifts  and 
liberality;  (7)  loan  societies. 

(I)  In  594  B.C.  the  labouring  class  in  Attica  were  overwhelmed 
with  debts  and  mortugefi,  and  their  pencils  pledged  as  security. 
Only  by  a  sharp  reform  was  it  possible  to  preserve  them  from 
slavery.  This  Solon  effected.  He  annulled  their  oblivious, 
abdibhtd  ihe  pledge  of  Ihe  person,  and  gave  the  labourers  the 
(but  tee  under  Soloh).    Besides  the  laws  above  men- 
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:«t  that  ihe  class  of  poor  US»Z  was  increasing 
ese  two  men  the  social  dedine  of  .he 
postponed.  Peisi  Ural  us  lent  the  poor 
in  themselves  in  husbandry.  He  wished. 


,  alS  Pstivi 


ving,  that  they  might  b< 

.  ifHtHBn|  ihejr  lime  Ijl  the  i-ity  or  neglecting  their  work  in  or 
I  visit  it.  As  rent  for  their  land  they- paid  a  tenth  of  the  prodl 
(z)  Akin  tothispolicy  wasthar -*— ■""ii"-    *»(.«.:.....  «i— 

1  nine  their  right 


= tltCRship.     In  570-565  B.C. 

'ided  into  Ion  and  settled,  and  lain 

•nsiderable  ^tian  01  the  "hole  l-*ly  .,f 
ins,"  says  I'luurct.,  "  he  relieved  the  siau 
,rs  and  assisted  the  necessitous."     In  other 

:thod  was  the  supply  of  corn  al  reduced  rates — a 


SA  third  method  was  the  supi 
od  similar  to  that  adopted,  as 


Ther. 
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I  wanted*  iCteiinty,  .■hidi'al 
than  ltd.  or  3d.— out-d< 


of  bodily  defect* 
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population;  do  return  to  the  land  vu  fauibk.  nor 
■  ;  the  people  had  become  town-folk  inadaptable  to 
■cuing  vitality  and  energy  were  marked  by  a  new 
pauper"  temper,  unsettled,  idle  and  [rasping,  and 
'  was  utilized  to  obtain  relief.    The  relief  was  forth- 


;cre: 


et 


and  the  deserters  of  old  rii 


J6)  hi  aildirk 


1  undertaken  honorarily  by  the  ririaen 
pulsion.  That  tn  i  trial  about  m  »■■ 
1         ■  -i.  hide 


:.  (Lysias,  Or.  19.  57)  a 

fHOO  during  hit  life  in  payingthe  expenses  of  choruses  at  festivals, 
fit  ting  out  seven  triremes  for  the  navy,  and  meeting  levies  of  income 
tai  to  meet  emergencies.  Besides  this  he  had  helped  poor  citizens 
by  portioning  their  daughter*  and  sisters,  had  ransomed  some,  and 

Cimcn,  Throphra.tus,  EM.,  and  Xen.Ecaii.). 
.    M  There  were  alio  mutual  help  societies  (V™.).    Those  foi 
relief  would  appear  to  have  been  loan  societies  (cf.  Theoph.  £1*.), 
one  of  whose  members  would  beat  up  contributions  to  help  a  friend. 


out-able  judgment  < 
■ticutarty)  disttibut. 


iuTutvuCar 
Mies.     (lUp 


1  people  10  acquire  small  farms  or 
or  their  attendance  at  the  public  as 
how  the  Carthaginian  notables  do 


withtWpoor.  (The*KhcdTnsallon^y*bc*mciiIioncd's'raboii^ 
c.  nsJ),  amongst  whom  the  srcll-to-do  undertook  the  relief  of  the 
poor  voluntarily.)  The  later  word  for  charitable  distribution  was 
a  sharing  (akhipIi,  Ep.  Rom,  xv.  36).  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  alter  Aristotle's  time  popular  thought  had  turned  in  that 
direction.  But  the  chief  service  rendered  by  Aristotle— a  service 
which  covered  indeed  the  whole  ground  of  social  progn 
show  that  unless  the  purpose  of  civil  and  social  life  w. 
considered  and  clearly  realised  by  til 
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individual 
1:  charily 


he  sick.    iiwillbeconve 
on  10  the  whole  classical  period, 
crowih  of  tonus  the  administration  of  hospitality 


shelter  and  lire.  Usually  he  dined  with  I 
'  IV.  and  if  afterwards  he  was  fed  prcvi  ' 
■  him.   Therewcre  large  guest -chamt 
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hrin,c;  .in. I  here  rhc  H"C<  wji  lodged.  *A  ' 
Hicmpoli*  (Sir  W.  W.  Ramsay's  «™iii, 
of  hospiiiilily  ((<«.».<„*,;■.  bearers  of  - 
hospitality  a  duty,  and  had  a  common  che 
tutelary  god.  (j)  There  were  inns  or  rest 
for  strangers  at  temples  (Thue.  iii.  6S;  Ph.... 
places  of  resort  (klr»)  at  or  near  the  females 


Lami,  9SJ  A)  and 


174)! 


hospitable   p 


jile  of  Atcleptu*  at  Efti- 
na  rausanuu  argues  that  they  were 
itry.     Probably  also  at  the  temples 


present  Is  no*  perhaps  *i:Mi,  icntly  compli-le,  hut.  so  far  as  it  goes. 
it  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  in  pre-Christian  times  hospitably 
was  provided  to  pancrvby  and  strangers  in  the  temple  buildings. 


state  to  establish  inns 
Thus,  apart  from  the 
ul."  who  had  charge  of 


public  cost.     This  wis  =0  nc  Mi-gara:  - 

place  at  the  public  meals  and  a  dormitory 
I  hit  it  would  be  profitable  for  the  Alncnia 
lor  traders  (.ura-jirtiu  iu«ii|  at  Athens. 
official  hospitality  of  the  proieniis  or  "  con 

the  affairs  of  foreigners,  and  the  hospitalL,    

persons  of  distinction  by  states  or  private  individuals,  there  was  ia 
Greece  a  large  provihion  far  srr-.i  risers,  wayfarers  and  vagrants  based 
r>n  the  charitable  scriri,:,,-,,!  r.l  nospiialiiy.  Arnoi^  the  Romans 
similar  customs  of  private  and  public  hospilalily  prevailed;  tnd 
throughout  the  empire-  1  he  ot.k-r  system  was  altered,  probably  very 
slowly.  In  Christian  limes  (cf.  Ramsay  above)  Pagan  temples  were 
{about  a.D.  aog)  utilised  for  other  purposes,  including  that  of  hos- 


Round  the  temples,  at  first  probably  village  temples,  the 
organization  of  medical  relief  grew  up.  Primitive  medicine  is 
connected  with  dreams,  worship,  and  tituigkal  ntttft 
"  pollution,"  punishment  and  penitence,  and  an 
experimental  practice.  Finally,  systematic  observation  and 
science  (with  no  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  Utile  of  physiology  1 
assert  themselves,  and  a  secular  administration  is  created  by 
the  side  of  the  older  religious  organisation. 

Sickness  among  primitive  races  is  conceived  to  be  a  material 


antation.     Rcli, 


,      1  . 


Religion   and   medicine  are  thus  at    the    beginning 

villages  tci.  rtamsay  as  above,  i,  101)  under  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment of  a  central  Ufi*  or  temple,  the  god  Men  Karou  was  the 
physician  and  saviour  (*<*r*p  and  »if-*)  oT  his  people-  Priests, 
prophets  and  physicians  were  hb  ministen.  He  punished  srrong- 
doing  by  diseases  which  he  taught  the  penitent  10  cure.  So  else- 
where pollution,  physical  or  moral,  was  chastened  by  disease  and 

and  eipiation  and  public  warning.  In  tries  temple  and  out  of  this 
phase  of  thought  grew  op  schools  of  medicine*  in  whose  practice 
dreams  and  religious  ritual  retained  a  place.  The  newer  gods, 
Asclepius  and  Apollo,  succeeded  the  older  focal  divinities;  Had 
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the  "  sons  "  of  Asclepius  became  a  profession,  and  the  temple  with 
its  adjacent  buildings  a  kind  of  hospital.  There  were  many  temples 
of  Asclepius  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  placed  generally  in  high  and 
salubrious  positions.  After  ablution  the  patient  offered  sacrifices, 
repeating  himself  the  words  of  the  hymn  that  was  chanted.  Then, 
when  night  came  on,  he  slept  in  the  temple.*  In  the  early  dawn  he 
was  to  dream  "  the  heavenly  dream  "  which  would  suggest  his  cure; 
but  if  he  did  not  dream,  relations  and  others — officials  at  the  temple 
— might  dream  for  him.  At  dawn  the  priests  or  sons  of  Asclepius 
came  into  the  temple  and  visited  the  sick,  so  that,  in  a  kind  of 
drama,  where  reality  and  appearance  seemed  to  meet,  the  patients 
believed  that  they  saw  the  god  himself.  The  next  morning  the 
prescription  and  treatment  were  settled.  At  hand  in  the  inn  or 
guest-chambers  of  the  temple  the  patient  could  remain,  sleeping 
again  in  the  temple,  if  necessary,  and  carrying  out  the  required 
regimen.  In  the  temple  were  votive  tablets  of  cases,  popular  and 
awe-inspiring,  and  records  and  prescriptions,  which  later  found 
their  way  into  the  medical  works  of  Galen  and  others.  At  the 
temple  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  was  an  inn  (««raY6rior)  with 
four  courts  and  colonnades,  and  in  all  160  rooms.  (Cf.  Pausanias 
ii.  171;  and  Report,  Archaeot.  in  Greece,  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  1899, 
1900.) 

At  three  centres  more  particularly,  Rhodes,  Cnidos  and  Cos, 
were  the  medical  schools  of  the  Asclepiads.  If  one  may  judge 
from  an  inscription  at  Athens,  priests  of  Asclepius  attended  the 
poor  gratuitously.  And  years  afterwards,  in  the  nth  century, 
when  there  was  a  revival  of  medicine,  we  find  (Daremberg,  La 
Midecine:  histoire  et  doctrines)  at  Salerno  the  Christian  priest  as 
doctor,  a  simple  and  less  palatable  pharmacy  for  the  poor  than 
for  the  rich,  and  gratuitous  medical  relief. 

Besides  the  temple  schools  and  hospitals  there  was  a  secular 
organization  of  medical  aid  and  relief.  States  appointed  trained 
medical  men  as  physicians,  and  provided  for  them  medical 
establishments  (larpela,  "  large  houses  with  large  doors  full  of 
light ")  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  for  operations  there 
were  provided  beds,  instruments,  medicines,  &c  At  these  places 
also  pupils  were  taught.  A  lower  degree  of  medical  establishment 
was  to  be  found  at  the  barbers'  shops.  Out-patients  were  seen 
at  the  iatreia.  They  were  also  visited  at  home.  There  were 
doctors'  assistants  and  slave  doctors.  The  latter,  apparently, 
attended  only  slaves  (Plato,  Laws,  720);  they  do.  "a  great 
service  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  in  this  manner  is  relieved 
of  the  care  of  his  slaves."  It  was  a  precept  of  Hippocrates  that 
if  a  physician  came  to  a  town  where  there  were  sick  poor,  he 
should  make  it  his  first  duty  to  attend  to  them;  and  the  state 
physician  attended  gratuitously  any  one  who  applied  to  him. 
There  were  also  travelling  physicians  going  rounds  to  heal 
children  and  the  poor.  These  methods  continued,  probably  all 
of  them,  to  Christian  times. 

It  has  been  argued  that  medical  practice  was  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  Greeks.  But  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  there 
was  a  quite  independent  Latin  tradition  and  school  of  medicine 
(Ren£  Brian,  "  Medecine  dans  le  Latium  et  i  Rome,"  Ret. 
ArckSol.,  1885).  In  Rome  there  were  consulting-rooms  and 
dispensaries,  and  houses  in  which  the  sick  were  received. 
Hospitals  are  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  in  the  zst  century 
A.D.  There  were  infirmaries — detached  buildings— for  sick 
slaves;  and  in  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  there  were  slaves  skilled  in 
medicine.  In  Rome  also  for  each  regie  there  was  a  chief  physician 
who  attended  to  the  poorer  people. 

Slavery  was  so  large  a  factor  in  pre-Christian  and  early 
Christian  society  that  a  word  should  be  said  on  its  relation 
to  charity.  Indirectly  it  was  a  cause  of  poverty 
and  social  degradation.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Athens, 
with  the  achievement  of  maritime  supremacy  the  number  of 
slaves  increased  greatly.  Manual  arts  were  despised  as  un- 
becoming to  a  citizen,  and  the  slaves  carried  on  the  larger  part 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  work  of  the  community;  and 
for  a  time — until  after  the  Pekponnesian  War  (404  B.C.) — ' 
slavery  was  an  economic  success.  But  by  degrees  the  slave,  it 
would  seem,  dispossessed  the  citizen  and  rendered  him  unfit 
for  competition.  The  position  of  the  free  artisan  thus  became 
akin  to  that  of  the  slave  (Arist.  Pol.  1260  a,  &c),  and  slavery 
became  the  industrial  method  of  the  country.  Though  Greeks, 
Romans,  Jews  and  Christians  spent  money  in  ransoming 
individual  slaves  and  also  enfranchised  many,  no  general  abolition 


of  slavery  was  possible.  At  last  through  economic  changes  the 
new  status  of  coloni,  who  paid  as  rent  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  they  tilled,  superseded  the  status  of  slavery  (cf.  above; 
the  system  turned  to  account  by  Peisistratus).  But  this  result 
was  only  achieved  much  later,  when  a  new  society  was  being 
created,  when  the  slaves  from  the  slave  prisons  (ergastula)  of 
Italy  joined  its  invaders,  and  the  slave-owner  or  master,  as  one 
may  suppose,  unable  any  longer  to  work  the  gangs,  let  them 
become  coloni. 

In  Greece  the  feeling  towards  the  slave  became  constantly 
more  humane.  Real  slavery,  Aristotle  said,  was  a  cast  of  mind, 
not  a  condition  of  life.  The  slave  was  not  to  be  ordered  about, 
but  to  be  commanded  and  persuaded  like  a  child.  The  master 
was  under  the  strongest  obligation  to  promote  his  welfare.  In 
Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  slavery  continued  to  the  end  a  massive, 
brutal,  industrial  force — a  standing  danger  to  the  state.  But 
alike  in  Greece  and  Rome  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  family 
was  pernicious.  The  pompous  array. of  domestic  slaves,  the 
transfer  of  motherly  duties  to  slave  nurses,  the  loss  of  that 
homely  education  which  for  most  people  comes  only  from  the 
practical  details  of  life— all  this  in  later  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
far  into  Christian  times,  prevented  that  permanent  invigoration 
and  reform  of  family  life  which  Jewish  and  Christian  influences 
might  otherwise  have  produced. 

Part  in.— Chamty  in  Roman  Times 

The  words  that  suggest  most  clearly  the  Roman  attitude 
towards  what  we  call  charity  are  libcralitas,  beneficenHa  and 
pietas.  The  two  former  are  almost  synonymous  (Cicero,  Do 
Qffic.  i.  7,  24).  Liberality  lays  stress  on  the  mood— that  of  the 
liber,  the  freeborn,  and  so  in  a  sense  the  independent  and  superior; 
beneficence  on  the  deed  and  its  purpose  (Seneca,  De  Bene/,  vi.  10) . 
The  conditions  laid  down  by  Gcero,  following  Panaetius  the  Stoic 
(185-112  b.c.)  are  three:  not  to  do  harm  to  him  whom  one  would 
benefit,  not  to  exceed  one's  means,  and  to  have  regard  to  merit. 
The  character  of  the  person  whom  we  would  benefit  should  be 
considered,  his  feelings  towards  us,  the  interest  of  the  community, 
our  social  relations  in  life,  and  services  rendered,  in  the  past. 
The  utility  of  the  deed  or  gift  graded  according  to  social  relation* 
ship  and  estimated  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  ultimate 
advantage  to  the  doer  or  donor  seems  to  predominate  in  the 
general  thought  of  the  book,  though  (cf.  Aristotle,  Eik.  viii.  3) 
the  idea  culminates  in  the  completeness  of  friendship  where  "  all 
things  are  in  common."  Pietas  has  the  religious  note  which  the 
other  words  lack,  loving  dutifulness  to  gods  and  home  and 
country.  Not  "  piety  "  only  but  **  pity  "  derive  from  it:  thus 
it  comes  near  to  our  "  charity."  Both  books,  the  De  OjficUs 
and  the  De  BeneficUs,  represent  a  Roman  and  Stoical  revision 
of  the  problem  of  charity  and,  as  in  Stoicism  generally,  there 
seems  to.be  a  half-conscious  attempt  to  feel  the  way  to  a  new 
social  standpoint  from  this  side. 

As  from  the  point  of  view  of  charity  the  well-being  of  the 
community  depends  upon  the  vigour  of  the  deep-laid  elemental 
life  within  it,  so  in  passing  to  Roman  times  we  consider 
the  family  first.  The  Roman  family  was  unique  in  its 
completeness,  and  by  some  of  its  conditions  the  world 
has  long  been  bound.  The  father  alone  had  independent  authority 
(sui  juris) ,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  all  who  were  under  his  power— 
his  wife,  his  sons,  and  their  wives  and  children,  and  his  unmarried 
daughters— could  not  acquire  any  property  of  their  own.  Failing 
father  or  husband,  the  unmarried  daughters  were  placed  under 
the  guardianship,  of  the  nearest  male  members  of  the  family. 
Thus  the  family,  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  we  commonly 
use  the  word,  as  meaning  descendants  of  a  common  father,  or 
grandfather,  was,  as  it  were,  a  single  point  of  growth  in  a  larger 
organism,  the  gens,  which  consisted  of  all  those  who  shared  a 
common  ancestry. 

The  wife,  though  in  law  the  property  of  her  husband,  held  a 
position  of  honour  and  influence  higher  than  that  of  the  Greek 
wife,  at  least  in  historic  times.  She  seems  to  come  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  Xenophon :  "  the  eoodwife  should  be  the  mistress  of  every- 
thing within  the  house."  "  A  house  of  his  own  and  the  blessing 
of  children  appeared  to  the  Roman  citizen  as  the  end  and 
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of  life  "  (Mommsen,  Hiat.  Rom). '  The  obligation  of  the  father  to 
the  sons  was  strongly  felt.  The  family,  past,  present  and  future, 
was  conceived  as  one  and  indivisible.  Each  succeeding  generation 
had  a  right  to  the  care  of  its  predecessor  in  mind,  body  and  estate. 
The  training  of  the  sons  was  distinctly  a  home  and  not  a  school 
training.  Brought  up  by  the  father  and  constantly  at  his  side,  they 
learnt  spontaneously  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  family.  The 
home  was  their  school.  By  their  father  they  were  introduced  into 
public  life,  and  though  still  remaining  under  his  power  during  his 
lifetime,  they  became  citizens,  and  their  relation  to  the  state  was 
direct.  The  nation  was  a  nation  of  yeomen.  Only  agriculture  and 
warfare  were  considered  honourable  employments.  The  father  and 
sons  worked  outdoors  on  the  farm,  employing  little  or  no  slave 
labour;  the  wife  and  daughters  indoors  at  spinning  and  weaving. 
The  drudgery  of  the  household  was  done  by  domestic  slaves.  The 
father  was  the  working  head  of  a  toiling  household.    Their  chief 

fods  were  the  same  as  those  of  early  Greece — Zeus-Diovis  and 
lestia- Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  home.  Out  of  this 
soRd.  compact  family  Roman  society  was  built,  and  so  long  as  the 
family  was  strong  attachment  to  the  service  of  the  state  was  intense. 
The  res  publico,,  the  common  weal,  the  phrase  and  the  thought,  meet 
one  at  every  turn;  and  never  were  citizens  more  patient  and 
tenacipus  combatants  on  their  country's  behalf.  The  men  were 
soldiers  in  an  unpaid  militia  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  rivals  of  Rome,  leaving  home  and  family  for  their  cam- 
paigns and  returning  to  them  in  the  winter.  With  a  hardness  and 
closeness  inconsistent  with — indeed,  opposed  to— the  charitable 
spirit,  they  combined  the  strength  of  character  and  sense  of  justice 
without  which  charity  becomes  sentimental  and  unsocial.  In  the 
development  of  the  family,  and  thusf  indirectly,  in  the  development 
of  charity,  they  stand  for  settled  obligation  and  unrelenting  duty. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  family  "  in  dependent 
freedom  "  lived  the  clients.  They  were  in  a  middle  position 
between  the  freemen  and  the  slaves.  The  relation  between 
patron  and  client  lasted  for  several  generations;  and  there  were 
many  clients.  Their  number  increased  as  state  after  state  was 
conquered,  and  they  formed  the  pUbs,  in  Rome  the  plebs  urbane, 
the  lower  orders  of  the  dty. 

In  relation  to  our  subject  the  important  factors  are  the  family, 
the  phbs  and  slavery. 

Two  processes  were  at  work  from  an  early  date,  before  the  first 
agrarian  law  (486  B.C.):  the  impoverishment  of  the  pkbs  and 
the  increase  of  slavery.  The  former  led  to.  the  amtona  cinca,  or 
the  free  supply  of  corn  to  the  citizens,  and  to  the  sporhda  or  the 
organized  food-supply  for  poor  clients,  and  ultimately  to  the 
olimtniwii  pveri,  the  maintenance  of  children  of  citizens  by 
voluntary  -and  imperial  bounty.  The  latter  (slavery)  was  the 
standing  witness  that,  as  self-support  was  undermined,  the  task 
of  relief  became  hopeless,  and  the  impoverished  dtizen,  as  the 
generations  passed,  became  in  turn  dependant,  beggar,  pauper 
and  slave. 

The  great  patrician  families —  "  an  oligarchy  of  warriors  and 
slaveholders  " — did  not  themselves  engage  in  trade,  but,  entering 
on  large  speculations,  employed  as  their  agents  their  clients, 
Ubertini  or  freedmen,  and,  later,  their  slaves.  .  The  constant 
wars,  for  which  the  soldiers  of  a  local  militia  were  eventually 
retained  in  permanent  service,  broke  up  the  yeomanry  and  very 
greatly  reduced  their  number.  Whole  families  of  citizens  be- 
came impoverished,  and  their  lands  were  in  consequence  sold  to 
the  large  patrician  families,  members  of  which  had  acquired 
lucrative  posts,  or  prospered  in  their  speculations,  and  assumed 
possession  of  the  larger  part  of  the  land,  the  ager  pubticus, 
acquired  by  the  state  through  conquest.  The  city  had  always 
been  the  centre  of  the  patrician  families,  the  patron  of  the  trading 
Ubertini  and  other  dependants.  To  it  now  flocked  as  well  the 
metoeci,  the  resident  aliens  from  the  conquered  states,  and  the 
poorer  citizens,  landless  and  unable  for  social  reasons  to  turn  to 
trade.  There  was  thus  in  Rome  a  growing  multitude  of  aliens, 
dispossessed  yeomen  and  dependent  clients.  Simultaneously 
slavery  increased  very  largely  after  the  second  Punk  War 
(302  b.c).  Everv  conquest  brought  slaves  into  the  market,  for 
whom  ready  purchasers  were  found.  The  slaves  took  the  place 
of  the  freemen  upon  the  old  family  estates,  and  the  free  country 
people  became  extinct.  Husbandry  gave  place  to  shepherding. 
The  estates  were  thrown  into  large  domains  (latifundia),  managed 
by  bailiffs  and  worked  by  slaves,  often  fettered  or  bound  by 
chains,  lodged  in  cells  in  houses  of  labour  («r gas tula),  and  some- 
timsesaredfM  when  Mm  infirmaries  (s«A^  In  Crete 
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and  Sparta  the  slaves  tolled  that  the  mass  of  citizens  might  have 
means  and  leisure.  In  Rome  the  slave  class  was  organized  for 
private  and  not  for  common  ends.  In  Athens  the  citizens  were 
paid  for  their  servicef;  at  Rome  no  offices  were  paid.  Thus 
the  citizen  at  Rome  was,  one  might  almost  say,  forced  into  a 
dependence  on  the  public  corn,  for  as  the  large  properties 
swallowed  up  the  smaller,  and  the  slave  dispossessed  the  citizen, 
a  population  grew  up  unfit  for  rural  toil,  disinclined  to  live  by 
methods  that  pride  considered  sordid,  unstable  and  pleasure- 
loving,  and  yet  a  serious  political  factor,  as  dependent  on  the 
rich  for  their  enjoyments  as  they  were  on  their  patrons  or  the 
prefect  of  the  corn  in  the  city  for  their  food. 

It  is  estimated,  from  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain  data*  that 
the  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  about  1,200,000 
or  1, £00,000.  At  that  time  the  plebs  urbana  numbered  320,000.  II 
this  be  multiplied  by  three,  to  give  a  low  average  of  dependants, 
wives  and  children,  this  section  of  the  population  would  number 
060,000.  The  remainder  of  the  1,500,000,  510,000,  would  consist  of 
(a)  slaves,  and  (6)  those,  the  comparatively  few,  who  would  be 
members  of  the  great  clan-families  igtntes).  Proportionately  to 
Attica  this  seems  to  allow  too  small  a  population  of  slaves.  But 
however  this  be,  we  may  picture  the  population  of  Rome  as  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  few  patrician  families  ministered  to  by  a  very  lar^e 
number  of  slaves,  and  a  populace  of  needy  citizens,  in  whose  ranks  it 
was  profitable  for  an  outsider  to  find  a  place  in  order  that  he  might 
participate  in  the  advantagee  of  state  maintenance. 

In  Rome  the  clan-family  became  the  dominant  political  factor. 
As  in  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in 
later  times,  the  family,  in  these  circumstances,  assumes 
an  influence  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  common  fj^mimm 
good.  The  social  advantage  of  the  family  lies  in  its  5SKT* 
self-maintenance,  its  home  charities,  and  its  moral 
and  educational  force,  but  if  its  separate  interests  are  made 
supreme,  it  becomes  uncharitable  and  unsocial.  In  Rome  this 
was  the  line  of  development.  The  stronger  clan-families  crushed 
the  weaker,  and  became  the  "  oligarchy  of  warriors  and  slave- 
holders." In  the  same  spirit  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the- ager  ptMicus.  The  land  obtained  by  the  Romans  by  right 
of  conquest  was  public  It  belonged  to  the  state,  and  to  a  yeo- 
man state  it  was  the  most  valuable  acquisition.  At  first  part  of 
it  was  sold  and  part  was  distributed  to  citizens  without  property 
and  destitute  (cf.  Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracchus).  At  a  very  early  date, 
however,  the  patrician  families  acquired  possession  of  much  of 
it  and  held  it  at  a  low  rental,  and  thus  the  natural  outlet  for  a 
conquering  farmer  race  was  monopolized  by  one  class,  the  richer 
dan-families.  This  injustice  was  in  part  remedied  by  the 
establishment  of  colonies,  in  which  the  emigrant  citizens  received 
sufficient  portions  of  land.  But  these  colonies  were  comparatively 
few,  and  after  each  conquest  the  rich  families  made  large  pur- 
chases, while  the  smaller  proprietors,  whose  services  as  soldiers 
were  constantly  required,  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  lands 
or  to  retain  possession  of  them.  To  prevent  this  (367  B.C.) 
the  Licmian  law  was  passed,  by  which  ownership  in  land  was 
limited  to  $00  jugera,  about  312  acres.  This  law  was  ignored, 
however,  and  more  than  two  centuries  later  the  evil,  the  double 
evil  of  the  dispossession  of  the  dtizen  farmer  and  of  slavery, 
reached  a  crisis.  The  slave  war  broke  out  (134  b.c.)  and  (133  b.c.) 
Tiberius  Gracchus  made  his  attempt  to  re-endow  the  Roman 
dtizens  with  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired  by  conquest. 
He  undertook  what  was  essentially  a  charitable  or  philanthropic 
movement,  which  was  set  on  foot  too  late.  He  had  passed  through 
Tuscany,  and  seen  with  resentment  and  pity  the  deserted 
country  where  the  foreign  slaves  and  barbarians  were  now 
the  only  shepherds  and  cultivators.  He  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  Stoical  thought,  with  which,  almost 
in  spite  of  itself,  there  was  always  associated  an  element  of  pity. 
The  problem  which  he  desired  to  solve,  though  larger  in  scale, 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  with  which  Solon  and  Peisis- 
tratus  had  dealt  successfully.  At  bottom  the  issue  lay  between 
private  property,  considered  as  the  basis  of  family  life  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  with  personal  independence,  and 
pauperism,  with  the  annona  or  slavery.  In  133  b.c.  Tiberius 
Gracchus  became  tribune.  To  expand  society  on  the  lines  of 
private  property,  he  proposed  the  enforcement  of  "  the  Licinian 
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The  sportula  was  a  form  of  charity  corresponding  to  the  annona 
cmca.  Charity  and  poor  relief  run  on  parallel  lines,  and  when 
the  one  is  administered  without  discrimination,  little 
discrimination  will  usually  be  exercised  in  the  other. 
It  was  the  charity  of  the  patron  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
clan-families  to  their  clients.  Between  them  it  was  natural  that 
a  relation,  partly  hospitable,  partly  charitable,  should  grow  up. 
The  clients  who  attended  the  patron  at  his  house  were  invited 
to  dine  at  his  table.  Hie  patron,  as  Juvenal  describes  him, 
dined  luxuriously  and  in  solitary  grandeur,  while  the  guests  put 
up  with  what  they  could  get;  or,  as  was  usual  under  the  empire, 
instead  of  the  dinner  (coena  recta)  a  present  of  food  was  given  at 
the  outer  vestibule  of  the  house  to  clients  who  brought  with  them 
baskets  {sportula)  to  carry  off  their  food,  or  even  charcoal  stoves 
to  keep  it  warm.  There  was  endless  trickery.  The  patron  (or 
almoner  who  acted  for  him)  tried  to  identify  the  applicant, 
fearing  lest  he  might  get  the-dole  under  a  false  name;  and  at  each 
mansion  was  kept  a  list  of  persons,  male  and  female,  entitled  to 
receive  the  allowance.  "  The  pilferer  grabs  the  dole  "  (sportulam 
furunculus  captat)  was  a  proverb,  lie  sportula  was  a  charity 
sufficiently  important  for  state  regulation.  Nero  (a.d.  54) 
reduced  it  to  a  payment  in  money  (100  quadrantes,  about  is.). 
Domitian  (aj>.  81)  restored  the  custom  of  giving  food.  Subse- 
quently both  practices— gifts  in  money  and  in  food— appear  to 
have  been  continued. 

In  these  conditions  the  Roman  family  steadily  decayed.  Its 
"old  discipline"  was  neglected;  and  Tacitus  (a.d.  75),  in  his 
dialogue  on  Oratory,  wrote  (c.  xxviii.)  what  might  be  called  its 
epitaph.  Of  the  general  decline  the  laws  of  Caesar  and  Augustus 
to  encourage  marriage  and  to  reward  the  parents  of  large  families 
are  sufficient  evidence. 

The  destruction  of  the  working-class  family  mult  have  been 
finally  achieved  by  the  imperial  control  of  the  collegia. 

In  old  Rome  there  were  corporations  of  craftsmen  for  common 
worship,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  traditions  of  the  craft. 
Tj.  These  corporations  were  ruined  by  slave  labour,  and 

*  fctfo       becoming  secret  societies,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were 

V^  suppressed.    Subsequently  they  were  reorganized,  and 

gave  scope  for  much  friendliness.  They  often  existed  in  connexion 
with  some  great  house,  whose  chief  was  their  patron  and  whose 
household  gods  they  worshipped.  The  gilds  of  the  poor,  or  rather 
of  the  lower  orders  (collegia  tenuiorum),  consisted  of  artisans  and 
others,  and  slaves  also,  who  paid  monthly  contributions  to  a  common 
fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  worship,  common  meals,  and  funerals. 
They  were  not  in  Italy,  it  would  seem  (J.  P.  Waltzing,  Etudes  kistor. 
tut  "Us  corporations  professionneUes  ches  Us  Romoins,  i.  145,  £00), 
though  they  may  have  been  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere,  societies 
for  mutual  help  generally.  They  were  chiefly  funeral  benefit  societies. 
Under  Severus  (a.d.  102)  the  collegia  were  extended  and  more 
closely  organised  as  industrial  bodies.  They  were  protected  and 
controlled,  as  in  England  in  the  15th  century  the  municipalities 
affected  the  cause  of  the  craft  gilds  and  ended  by  controlling  them. 
Industrial  disorder  was  thus  prevented;  the  government  were  able 
to  provide  the  supplies  required  in  Rome  and  the  large  cities  with 
less  risk  and  uncertainty;  and  the  workmen  employed  in  trade, 
especially  the  carrying  trade,  became  almost  slaves.  In  the  2nd 
century,  and  until  the  invasions,  there  were  three  groups  of  collegia: 


(1)  those  engaged  in  various  state  manufactures;  (2)  those  engaged 
in  the  provision  trade;  and  (3)  the  free  trades,  which  gradually 
lapsed  into  a  kind  of  slavery.    It  the  members  of  these  gilds  fled  they 


were  brought  back  by  force.  Parents  had  to  keep  to  the  trade  to 
which  they  belonged;  their  children  had  to.  succeed  them  in  it. 
A  slave  caste  indeed  had  been,  formed  of  the  once  free  workmen. 

As  a  charitable  protest  against  the  destruction  of  children, 

in  the  midst  of  a  broken  family  life,  and  increasing  dependence 

.v.  -.    and  poverty,  a  special  institution  was  founded  (to  use 

a^Hi    the  Scottish  word)    for  the  "  alimentation  "  of  the 

children  of  citizens,  at  first  by  voluntary  charity  and 

afterwards  by  imperial  bounty. 

Nerva  and  Trajan  adopted  the  ptan.  Pliny  (Bp.  vtL  iffi  refers 
to  it.  There  was  a  desire  to  give  more  lasting  and  certain  help 
than,  an  allotment  of  food  to  parents.  A  list  of  children,  whose 
names  were  on  the  relief  tables  at  Rome,  was  accordingly  drawn 
up,  and  a.  special  service  for  their  maintenance  established.  Two 
instances  are  recorded  in  inscriptions — one  at  Veleta,  one  at  Bene- 
ventusi.  The  emperor  lent  money  for  the  purpose  at  a  low  per- 
centage—ai  or  5%as  against  the  usual  to  or  12.  At  VeJeia  his  loan 
amounted  to  1,044,000  sesterces— about  £8156,  and  51  of  the  local 
landed   proprietors  mortgaged  laafl,  vaKsed  at  13  or  14  million 


sesterces,  as  security  for  the  debt.  The  interest  on  the  emperor** 
money  at  5  %  was  paid  into  the  municipal  treasury,  and  out  of  it  the 
children  were  relieved.  The  figures  seem  small;  at  Veleia  500 
children  were  assisted,  of  whom  36  were  girls.  The  annual  interest 
at  5%  amounted  to  nearly  £408,  which  divided  among  300  gives 
about  27s.  a  head.  The  figures  suggest  that  the  money  servecf  as  a 
charitable  supplementation  of  the  citizens'  relief  in  direct  aid  of 
the  children.  <  Apparently  the  scheme  was  widely  adopted.  Curator* 
of  high  position  were  the  patrons;  procurators  acted  as  inspectors 
over  large  areas;  and  quaestores  atimentorii  undertook  the  local 
management.  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138),  and  Marcus  Aurelias 
(a.d.  160),  and  subsequently  Severus  (a.d.  192)  established  these 
bursaries  for  children  in  the  names  of  their  wives.  In  the  3rd  centur> 
the  system  fell  into  disorder.  There  were  large  arrears  of  payments, 
and  in  the  military  anarchy  that  ensued  it  came  to  an  end.  It  is  of 
special  interest,  as  indicating  a  new  feeling  of  responsibility  towards 
children  akin  to  the  humane  Stoicism  a  the  Antonines,  and  an 
attempt  to  found,  apart  from  temples  or  collegia,  what  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  endowed  charity. 

Part  IV.— Jewish  and  Christian  Charity 

With  Christianity  two  elements  came  into  fusion,  the  Jewish 
and  the  Greco-Roman.  To  trace  this  fusion  and  its  results  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  the  Jewish  system  of  charity,  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  early  Christian  church,  to  note  the  theory 
of  love  or  friendship  in  Aristotle  as  representing  Greek  thought, 
and  of  charity  in  St  Paul  as  representing  Christian  thought,  and 
to  mark  the  Roman  influences  which  moulded  the  administration 
of  Ambrose  and  Gregory  and  Western  Christianity  generally. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  we  find  the  family,  dan- 
family  and  tribe.  With  the  Exodus  (probably  about  1300  3.C.) 
comes  the  law  of  Moses  (cf .  Kittel,  Hist,  of  the  Hebrews, 
Eng.  trans.  L  244),  the  central  and  permanent  element 
of  Jewish  thought.  We  may  compare  it  to  the 
"  commandments  "  of  Hesfod.  There  is  the  recognition  of  the 
family  and  its  obligations:  M  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  "; 
and  honour  included  help  and  support.  There  is  also  the  law 
essential  to  family  unity:  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  "; 
and  as  to  property  there  is  imposed  the  regulation  of  desire: 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house."  Maimonides 
(A.D.1135),  true  to  the  old  conception  of  the  family  (x.  16),  calls 
the  support  of  adult  children, "  after  one  is  exempt  from  support- 
ing them,"  and  the  support  of  a  father  or  mother  by  a  child, 
"  great  acts  of  charity;  since  kindred  are  entitled  to  the  first 
consideration."  To  relief  of  the  stranger  the  Decalogue  makes  no 
reference,  but  in  the  Hebraic  laws  it  is  constantly  pressed;  and 
the  Levjtical  law  (xix.  18)  goes  further.  It  first  applies  a  new 
standard  to  sodal  life:  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." This  thought  is  the  outcome  of  a  deep  ethical  fervour — 
the  element  which  the  Jews  brought  into  the  work  of  charity. 
In  Judges  and  Joshua,  the  "  Homeric  "  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Hebrews  appear  as  a  passionately  fierce  and  cnxd 
people.  Subsequently  against  their  oppression  df  the  poor  the 
prophets  protested  with  a  vehemence  as  great  as  the  evil  was 
intense;  and  their  denunciations  remained  part  of  the  national 
literature,  a  standing  argument  that  life  without  charity  is 
nothing  worth.  Thus  schooled  and  afterwards  tutored  into 
discipline  by  the  tribulation  of  the  exile  (587  B.C.),  they  turned 
their  fierceness  into  a  seal,  which,  as  their  literature  shows,  was 
as  fervent  in  ethics  as  it  was  in  religion  and  ceremonial.  In  the 
services  at  the  synagogues,  which  supplemented  and  afterwards 
took  the  place  of  the  Temple,  the  Commandments  were  constantly 
repeated  and  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  read;  and  as  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  increased  in  number,  and  especially  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  synagogues  became  centres  of  social 
and  charitable  co-operation.  Thus  rightly  would  a  Jewish  rabbi 
say,  "  On  three  things  the  world  is  stayed:  on  the  Thorah  (or 
the  law),  and  on  worship,  and  on  the  bestowal  of  kindness." 
Also  there  was  on  the  charitable  side  an  indefinite  power  of 
expansion.  Rigid  in  its  ceremonial,  there  it  was  free.  Within 
the  nation,  as  the  Prophets,  and  after  the  exile,  as  the  Psalms 
show,  there  was  the  hope  of  a  universal  religion,  and  with  it  of  a 
universally  recognized  charity.  St  Paul  accentuated  the  pro- 
hibitive side  of  the  law  and  protested  against  it;  but,  even  while 
be  was  so  doing,  stimulated  by  the  Jewish  discipline,  he  was 
moving  unfettered  towards  new  conceptions  of  charity  and  life— 
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charity  as  the  central  word  of  the  Christian  life,  and  life  as  a 
participation  in  a  higher  existence — the  "  body  of  Christ." 

To  mark  the  line  of  development,  we  could  compare — 1.  The 
family  among  the  Jews  and  in  the  early  Christian  church; 
a.  The  sources  of  relief  and  the  tithe,  the  treatment  of  the  poor 
and  their  aid,  and  the  assistance  of  special  classes  of  poor;  3. 
The  care  of  strangers;  and,  lastly,  we  would  consider  the 
theory  of  almsgiving,  friendship  or  love,  and  charity. 

1.  As  elsewhere,  property  is  the  basis  of  the  family.  Wife  and 
children  are  the  property  of  the  father.  But  the  wife  is  held 
in  high  respect.  In  the  post-exilian  period  the  virtuous  wife 
is  represented  as  laborious  as  a  Roman  matron,  a  "  lady  bounti- 
ful" to  the  poor,  and  to  her  husband  wife  and  friend  alike; 
Monogamy  without  concubinage  is  now  the  rule — is  taken  for 
granted  as  right.  There  is  no  "  exposure  of  children."  The 
slaves  are  kindly  treated,  as  servants  rather  than  slaves — though 
in  Roman  times  and  afterwards  the  Jews  were  great  slave- 
traders.  The  household  is  not  allowed  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness.  "  Six  days,"  it  was  said,  "  must  [not  mayest]  thou 
work."  M  Labour,  if  poor;  but  find  work,  if  rich."  "Whoever 
does  not  teach  his  son  business  or  work,  teaches  him  robbery." 
In  Job  xxxi.,  a  chapter  which  has  been  called  "  ah  inventory  of 
late  Old  Testament  morality,"  we  find  the  family  life  developed 
side  by  side  with  the  life  of  charity.  In  turn  are  mentioned  the 
relief  of  the  widow,  the  fatherless  and  the  stranger — the  classifi- 
cation of  dependents  in  the  Christian  church ;  and  the  whole 
chapter  is  a  justification  of  the  homely  charities  of  a  good  family. 
"The  Jewish  religion,'  more  especially  in  the  old  and  orthodox 
form,  is  essentially  a  family  religion"  (C.  G.  Montefiore,  Religion 
of  Ancient  Hebrews). 

In  the  early  documents  of  the  Church  the  fifth  commandment 
n  made  the  basis  of  family  life  (cf.  Eph.  vi.  x;  A  post.  Const. 
ii.  32,  iv.  ix — if  we  take  the  first  six  books  of  the  A  post.  Const. 
as  a  composite  production  before  A.D.  300,  representing  Judaeo- 
Christian  or  Eastern  church  thought).  But  two  points  are 
prominent.  Duties  are  insisted  on  as  reciprocal  (cf.  especially 
St  Paul's  Epistles),  as,  e.g.  between  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  master  and  servant.  Charity  is  mutual;  the  family 
is  a  circle  of  reciprocal  duties  and  charities.  This  implies  a 
principle  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the  social 
utility  of  charity.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to  it  later. 
Next  the  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour '"  is  translated  from 
its  position  as  one  among  many  sayings  to  the  chief  place  as  a 
rule  of  life.  In  the  Didachi  or  Teaching  of  ike  Twelve  Apostles 
(Jewish-Christian,  c.  90-120  a.d.)  the  first  commandment  in  "  the 
way  of  life  "  is  adapted  from  St  Matthew's  Gospel  thus:  "  First, 
thou  shalt  love  God  who  made  thee;  secondly,  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself;  and  all  things  whatsoever  thou  wouldst  not  have 
done  to  thee,  neither  do  thou  to  another."  A  principle  is  thus 
applied  which  touches  all  social  relations  in  which  the  "  self  " 
can  be  made  the  standard  of  judgment.  Of  this  also  later.  To 
touch  on  other  points  of  comparison:  the  earlier  documents 
seem  to  ring  with  a  reiterated  cry  for  a  purer  family  life  (cf.  the 
second,  the  negative,  group  of  commandments  in  the  Didachi, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  apocalyptic  writings,  such  as  the 
Revelations  of  Peter,  &c);  and,  sharing  the  Jewish  feeling,  the 
riper  conscience  of  the  Christian  community  formulates  and 
accepts  the  injunction  to  preserve  infant  life  at  every  stage. 
It  advocates,  indeed,  the  Jewish  purity  of  family  life  with  a 
missionary  fervour,  and  it  makes  of  it  a  condition  of  church 
membership.  The  Jewish  rule  of  labour  is  enforced  (A  p.  Const. 
ii.  63).  If  a  stranger  settle  (Didachi,  xii.  3)  among  the  brother- 
hood, "  let  him  work  and  eat."  And  the  father  (Constit.  iv.  1 1) 
is  to  teach  the  children  "such  trades  as  are  agreeable  and 
suitable  to  their  need."  And  the  charities  to  the  widow,  the 
fatherless,  are  organized  on  Jewish  tines. 

2.  The  sources  of  relief  among  the  Jews  were  the  three  gifts  of 
corn:  (1)  the  corners  of  the  field  (cf.  Lev.  xix.  &c.),  amounting 
to  a  sixtieth  part  of  it;  (2)  the  gleanings,  a  definite  minimum 
dropped  in  the  process  of  reaping  (Maimonides,  Laws  of  the 
Hebrews  relating  to  the  Poor,  iv.  1);  (3)  corn  overlooked  and 
left  behind.  So  it  was  with  the  grapes  and  with  all  crops  that 
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were  harvested,  as  opposed,  e.g.  to  figs,  that  were  gathered  from 
time  to  time.    These  gifts  were  divisible  three  times  in  the  day, 
so  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  poor  (Maim.  ii.  17),  and  the 
poor  had  a  right  to  them.    They  are  indeed  a  poor-rate  paid  in 
kind  such  as  in  early  times  would  naturally  spring  up  among  an 
agricultural   people.    Another   gift  "out  of  the  seed  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  tithe.    In  the  post-exilian  period  the  septenniad 
was  in  force.    Each  year  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  (Maim, 
vi.  2,  and  DeuLxviii.  4)  was  given  to  the  priest  (the  class  which 
in  the  Jewish  state  was  supported  by  the  community).    Of  the 
remainder  one-tenth  went  to  the  Levite,  and  one-tenth  in  three 
years  of  the  septennium  was  retained  for  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
in  two  given  to  the  poor.    In  the  seventh  year  "  all  things  were 
in  common."    Supplementing  these  gifts  were  alms  to  all  who 
asked;  "  and  he  who  gave  less  than  a  tenth  of  his  means  was  a 
man  of  evil  eye  "  (Maim.  vii.  5).    All  were  to  give  alms,  even 
the  poor  themselves  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief.    Refusal 
might  be  punished  with  stripes  at  the  hand  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
At  the  Temple  alms  for  distribution  to  the  worthy  poor  were 
placed  by  worshippers  in  the  cell  of  silence;  and  it  is  said  that 
in  Palestine  at  meal  times  the  table  was  open  to  all  comers.    As 
the  synagogues* extended,  and  possibly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(a.d.  70) ,  the  collections  of  alms  was  further  systematized.    There 
were  two  collections.    In  each  city  alms  of  the  box  or  chest 
(kupha)  were  collected  for  the  poor  of  the  dty  on  each  Sabbath 
eve  (later,  monthly  or  thrice  a  year),  and  distributed  in  money 
or  food  for  seven  days.  .  Two  collected,  three  distributed.    Three 
others  gathered  and  distributed  daily  alms  of   the  basket 
(tcmchut).    These  were  for  *  strangers  and  wayfarers — casual 
relief  **  for  the  poor  of  the  whole  world."    In  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue community  from  early  times  the  president  (parnass)  and 
treasurer  were  elected  annually  with  seven  heads  of  the  con- 
gregation (see  Abraham's  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  54), 
and  sometimes  special  officers  for  the  care  of  the  poor.    A  staff 
of  almoners  was  thus  forthcoming.    In  addition  to  these  collec- 
tions were  the  pruta  given  to  the  poor  before  prayers  (Maim.  x. 
15),  and  moneys  gathered  to  help  particular  cases  (cf.  Jewish 
Life,  p.  3  22)  by  circular  letter.    There  were  also  gifts  at  marriages 
and  funerals;  and  fines  imposed  for  breach  of  the  communal 
ordinances  were  reserved  for  the  poor.    The  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Jewish  charity  was  the  belief  that  "  the  poor  would  not 
cease  out  of  the  land,"  and  that  therefor*  on  charitable  grounds 
a  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  them — a  poor-rate,  in 
fact,  subject  to  stripes  and  distraint,  if  necessary  (Maim.  vii.  10; 
and  generally  cf.  articles  on  "  Alms  "  and  "  Charity  "  in  the 
Jewish  Encyclopaedia). 

If  we  compare  this  with  the  early  church  we  find  the  following 
sources  of  relief:  (1)  The  Eucharistic  offerings,  some  consumed  at 
the  time,  some  carried  home,  some  reserved  for  the  absent  (see 
Hatch,  Early  Church,  p.  40).  The  ministration,  like  the  Eucharist, 
was  connected  with  the  love  feast,  and  was  at  first  daily  (Acts  ii. 
42,  vi.  1,  and  the  Didachi).  (2}  Freewill  offerings  and  first-fruits 
and  voluntary  tithes  (A  p.  Con.  ii.  25)  brought  to  the  bishop  and 
used  for  the  poor — orphans,  widows,  the  afflicted  and  strangers 
in  distress,  and  for  the  clergy,  deaconesses,  &c  (3)  Collections 
in  churches  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  alms-boxes  and  gifts  to 
the  poor  by  worshippers  as  they  entered  church;  also  collections 
for  special  purposes  (cf.  for  Christians  at  Jerusalem).  Apart  from 
"  the  corners,"  &c,  the  sources  of  relief  in  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
churches  are  the  same.  The  separate  Jewish  tithe  for  the  poor, 
which  (Maim.  vi.  n,  13)  might  be  used  in  part  by  the  donor  as 
personal  charity,  disappears.  A  voluntary  tithe  remains,  in  part 
used  for  the  poor.  We  do  not  hear  erf  stripes  and  distraint,  but  in 
both  bodies  there  is  a  penitential  system  and  excommunication 
(cf.  Jewish  L\fe,  p.  52),  and  in  both  a  settlement  of  disputes  within 
the  body  (Clem.  Horn.  iii.  67).  In  both,  too,  there  is  the  abundant 
alms  provided  in  the  belief  ot  the  permanence  of  poverty  and  the  duty 
of  giving  to  all  who  ask.  As  to  administration  in  the  early  church 
(Acts  vi.  3),  we  find  seven  deacons,  the  number  of  the  local  Jewish 
council;  and  later  there  were  in  Rome  seven  ecclesiastical  relief, 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  deacon.  The  deacon  acted  as  the 
minister  of  the  bishop  (Ep.  Clem,  to  Jam.  xii.),  reporting  to  him 
and  giving  as  he  dictated  (A  p.  Con.  ii.  30,  31).  He  at  first  combined 
disciplinary  j)owers  with  charitable.  The  presbyters  also  (Polycarp, 
Ad  PhiL  6,  a.d.  69-1*5),  forming  (Hatch,  p.  69)  a  kind  of  bishop's 
council,  visited  the  sick,  &c.  The  bishop  was  president  and  treasurer. 
The  bishop  was  thus  the  trustee  of  the  poor.  By  reason  of  the 
churches'   care   of   orphans,   responsibilities   of   trusteeship  also 
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devolved  on  htm.    The  temples  were  in  pagan  timet  depositories  of 
money.    Probably  the  churches  were  also. 

3.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Jews  on  the  duty  of  gentleness 
to  the  poor  (Maim.  x.  5).  The  woman  was  to  have  first  attention 
(Maim.  vi.  1,3).  If  the  applicant  was  hungry  he  was  to  be  fed, 
and  then  examined  to  learn  whether  he  was  a  deceiver  (Maim. 
viL  6).  Assistance  was  to  be  given  according  to  the  want — 
clothes,  household  things,  a  wife  or  a  husband — and  according 
to  the  poor  man's  station  in  life.  For  widows  and  orphans  the 
"gleanings"  were  left.  Both  arc  the  recognized  objects  of 
charity  (Maim.  x.  16, 17).  "  The  poor  and  the  orphan  were  to  be 
employed  in  domestic  affairs  in  preference  to  servants."  The 
dower  was  a  constant  form  of  help.  The  ransoming  of  slaves 
took  precedence  of  relief  to  the  poor.  The  highest  degree  of 
alms-deed  (Maim.  x.  7)  was  "  to  yield  support  to  him  who  is 
cast  down,  either  by  means  of  gifts,  or  by  loan,  or  by  commerce, 
or  by  procuring  for  him  traffic  with  others.  Thus  his  hand 
becometh  strengthened,  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
succour  from  any  created  being." 

If  we  compare  the  Christian  methods  we  find  'but  slight 
difference.  The  absoluteness  of  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  " 
is  in  the  Didachi  checked  by  the  "  Woe  to  him  that* receives: 
for  if  any  receives  having  need,  he  shall  be  guiltless,  but  he  that 
has  no  need  shall  give  account,  .  .. .  and  coming  into  distress 
...  he  shall  not  come  out  thence  till  he  hath  paid  the  last 
farthing."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  know  who  is  most 
worthy  of  assistance  (A p.  Con.  S.  3,  4);  and  "  if  any  one  is  in 
want  by  gluttony,  drunkenness,  or  idleness,  he  does  not  deserve 
assistance,  or  to  be  esteemed  a  member  of  the  church."  The 
widow  assumes  the  position  not  only  of  a  recipient  of  alms,  but 
a  church  worker.  Some  were  a  private  charge,  some  were 
maintained  by  the  church.  The  recognized  "  widow "  was 
maintained:  she  was  to  be  sixty  years  of  age  (cf.  1  Tim.  v.  9  and 
A  p.  Con.  iii.  1),  and  was  sometimes,  tempted  to  become  a  bedes- 
woman  and  gossipy  pauper,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  texts. 
Remarriage  was  not  approved.  Orphans  were  provided  for  by 
members  of  the  churches.  The  virgins  formed  another  class,  as, 
contrary  to  the  earlier  feeling,  marriage  came  to  be  held  a  state 
of  lesser  sanctity.  They  too  seem  to  have  been  also,  in  part  at 
least,  church  workers.  Thus  round  the  churches  grew  up  new 
groups  of  recognized  dependents;  but  the  older  theory  of  charity 
was  broad  and  practical — akin  to  that  of  Maimonidcs.  "  Love 
all  your  brethren,  performing  to  orphans  the  part  of  parents,  to 
widows  that  of  husbands,  affording  them  sustenance  with  all 
kindliness,  arranging  marriages  for  those  who  are  in  their  prime, 
and  for  those  who  are  without  a  profession  the  means  of  necessary 
support  through  employment:  giving  work  to  the  artificer  and 
alms  to  the  incapable  "  (Ep.  Clem,  to  James  viii.). 

4.  The  Jews  in  pre-Christian  and  Talmudic  times  supported 
the  stranger  or  wayfarer  by  the  distribution  of  food  (lamckui) ; 
the  strangers  were  lodged  in  private  houses,  and  there  were  inns 
provided  at  which  no  money  was  taken  (cf.  Jewish  Life,  p.  314). 
Subsequently,  besides  these  methods,  special  societies  were 
formed  "  for  the  entertainment  of  the  resident  poor  and  of 
strangers."  There  were  commendatory  letters  also.  These  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  the  Christian  church  also.  The  Xenodochcwn, 
coming  by  direct  succession  alike  from  Jewish  and  Greek  pre- 
cedents, was  the  first  form  of  Christian  hospital  both  for  strangers 
and  for  members  of  the  Christian  churches.  In  the  Christian 
community  the  endowment  charity  comes  into  existence  in  the 
4th  century,  among  the  Jews  not  till  the  13th.  The  charities 
of  the  synagogue  without  separate  societies  sufficed. 

We  may  now  compare' the  conceptions  of  Jews  and  Christians 
on  charity  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  There  are  two  chief  ex- 
Qrce^  •  ponents  of  the  diverse  views — Aristotle  and  St  Paul; 
Jewish  for  to  simplify  the  issues  we  refer  to  them  only. 
**•*  Thoughts  such  as  Aristotle's,  recast  by  the  Stoic 

2JJJJ2J0 '  Panaetius  (185-1 12  B.C.),  and  used  by  Cicero  in  his  De 

^^  Officii*,  became  in  the  hands  of  St  Ambrose  arguments 
for  the  direction  of  the  clergy  in  the  founding  of  the  medieval 
church;  and  in  the  13th  century  Aristotle  reasserts  his  influence 
through  such  leaders  of  medieval  thought  as  St  Thomas  Aquinas. 


St  Paul's  chapters  on  charity,  not  fully  appreciated  and  under- 
stood, one  is  inclined  to  think,  have  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
words  prevented  an  absolute  lapse  into  the  materialism  of  alms- 
giving. After  him  we  think  of  St  Francis,  the  greatest  of  a  group 
of  men  who,  seeking  reality  in  life,  revived  charity;  but  to  the 
theory  of  charity  it  might  almost  be  said  that  since  Aristotle  and 
St  Paul  nothing  has  been  added  until  we  come  to  the  economic 
and  moral  issues  which  Dr  Chalmers  explained  and  illustrated. 

The  problem  turns  on  the  conception  (1)  of  purpose,  (a)  of  the 
self,  and  (3)  of  charity,  love  or  friendship  as  an  active  force  in 
social  life.  To  the  Greek,  or  at  least  to  Greek  philosophic 
thought,  purpose  was  the  measure  of  goodness.  To  have  no 
purpose  was,  so  far  as  the  particular  act  was  concerned,  to  be 
simply  irrational ;  and  the  less  definite  the  purpose  the  more 
irrational  the  act.  This  conception  of  purpose  was  the  touch- 
stone of  family  and  social  life,  and  of  the  civic  life  also.  In  no 
sphere  could  goodness  be  irrational.  To  say  that  it  was  without 
purpose  was  to  say  that  it  was  without  reality.  So  far  as  the 
actor  was  concerned,  the  main  purpose  of  right  action  was  the 
good  of  the  soul  (^vx4)>  and  by  the  soul  was  meant  the  better 
self,  "  the  ruling  part "  acting  in  harmony  with  every  faculty 
and  function  of  the  man. ,  With  faculties  constantly  trained  and 
developed,  a  higher  life  was  gradually 'developed  in  the  souL 
We  are  thus,  it  might  be  said,  what  we  become.  The  gates  of 
the  higher  life  are  within  us.  The.  issue  is  whether  we  will  open 
them  and  pass  in. 

Consistent  with  this  is  the  social  purpose.  Love  or  friendship 
is  not  conceived  by  Aristotle  except  in  relation  to  social  life. 
Society  is  based  on  an  interchange  of  services.  This  interchange 
in  one  series  of  acts  we  call  justice;  in  another  friendship  or 
love.  A  man  cannot  be  just  unless  he  has  acquired  a  certain 
character  or  habit  of  mind;  and  hence  no  just  man  will  act 
without  knowledge,  previous  deliberation  and  definite  purpose. 
So  also  will  a  friend  fulfil  these  conditions  in  his  acts  of  love  or 
friendship.  In  the  love  existing  between  good  men  there  is 
continuance  and  equality  of  service;  but  in  the  case  of  bene- 
factor and  benefited,  in  deeds  of  charity,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such 
equality.  The  satisfaction  is  on  one  side  but  often  not  on  the 
other.  (The  dilemma  is  one  that  is  pressed,  though  not  satisfac- 
torily, in  Cicero  and  Seneca.)  The  reason  for  this  will  be  hound, 
Aristotle  suggests,  in  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  men 
experience  in  action.  We  realize  ourselves  in  our  deeds — throw 
ourselves  into  them,  as  people  say;  and  this  is  happiness. 
What  we  make  we  like:  it  is  part  of  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  person  benefited  there  may  be  no  corresponding  action, 
and  in  so  far  as  there  is  not,  there  is  no  exchange  of  service  or  the 
contentment  that  arises  from  it.  The  "ielf  "  of  the  recipient 
is  not  drawn  out.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  be  made  worse, 
and  feel  the  uneasiness  and  discontent  that  result  from  this. 
In  truth,  to  complete  Aristotle's  argument,  the  good  deed  on  one 
side,  as  it  represents  the  best  self  of  the  benefactor,  should  on  the 
other  side  draw  out  the  best  self  of  the  person  benefited.  And 
where  there  is  not  ultimately  this  result,  there  is  not  effective 
friendship  or  charity,  and  consequently  there  is  no  personal  or 
social  satisfaction.  The  point  may  be  pushed  somewhat  further. 
In  recent  developments  of  charitable  work  the  term  "  friendly 
visitor  "  is  applied  to  persons  who  endeavour  to  help  families 
in  distress  on  the  lines  of  associated  charity.  It  represents  the 
work  of  charity  in  one  definite  light.  So  far  as  the  relation  is 
mutual,  it  cannot  at  the  outset  be  said  to  exist.  The  charitable 
friend  wishes  to  befriend  another;  but  at  first  there  may  be  no 
reciprocal  feeling  of  friendship  on  the  other's  part — indeed, 
such  a  feeling  may  never  be  created.  The  effort  to  reciprocate 
kindness  by  becoming  what  the  friend  desires  may  be  too  painful 
to  make.  Or  the  two  may  be  on  different  planes,  one  not  really 
befriending,  but  giving  without  intelligence,  the  other  not  really 
endeavouring  to  change  his  nature,  but  receiving  help  solely 
with  a  view  to  immediate  advantage.  The  would-be  befriendcr 
may  begin  "  despairing  of  no  man,"  expecting  nothing  in  return; 
but  if,  in  fact,  there  is  never  any  kind  of  return,  the  friendship 
actually  fails  of  its  purpose,  and  the  "  friend's  "  satisfaction  is 
lost,  except  in  that  he  may  "  have  loved  much."    In  any  case, 
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terial  personality."  It  transcends  the  soul  i+exi),  and  is  the 
Christ  life,  the  ideal  and  spiritual  life.  Christians  participate 
in  it,  and  they  thus  become  part  of  "  the  body  of  Christ," 
which  exists  by  virtue  ol  love — love  akin  to  the  ideal  life,  i-yini. 
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the  millennium  passed  aw 
remained  as  a  motive  force  a' 

spiritual  or  social,  might  arise.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner  does  this 
charily  touch  social  conditions,  than  tie  necessity  asserts  itself 
of  submitting  to  the  limitations  which  knowledge,  deliberation 
and  purpose  impose.  This  view  had  been  depreciated  or  ignored 
by  Christians,  who  have  been  content  10  rely  upon  the  strength 
ol  their  motives,  or  perhaps  have  not  realized  what  the  Creeks 
understood,  that  society  was  a  natural  organism  (Arist.  Pol. 
usj»),    which  develops,  fails  or  prospers  in  accordance  with 

For  love,  whether  we  idealize  it  as  iyda^  or  consider  it  a  social 

intelligence  as  much  as  it  animates  the  will.  It  cannot,  except 
by  some  confusion  of  thought,  be  held  to  justify  the  indulgence 
of  emotion  irrespective  of  moral  and  social  results.    Yet,  t  bough 

is  hardly  possible  to  attribute  it  to  Si  Paul's  theory  of  charity 
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nature,  able  to  enjoy  and  suffer  quasi-material  rewards  and  punish- 
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with  the  congregational  meals,  (or  ityiarat)  and  the  Eucharist, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  no  single  officer  or  bishop.  Out 
-_  of  this  was  developed  a  system  of  relief  controlled  by 

twathrn  rf  a  bishop,  who  was  assisted  chiefly  by  deacons  or 
UfpMtiMh  presbyters,  while  the  ay  drat,  consisting  of  offerings 
*"JL^  laid  before  the  altar,  still  remained.  Subsequently 
litrHitt  the  mca*  was  separated  from  the  sacrament,  and 
became  a  dole  of  food,  or  poor  people's  meal — e.g.  in 
St  Augustine's  time  in  western  Africa — and  it  was  not  allowed 
to  be  served  in  churches  (a.d.  391).  As  religious  asceticism 
became  dominant,  the  sacrament  was  taken  fasting;  it  appeared 
unseemly  that  men  and  women  should  meet  together  for  such 
purposes,  and  the  670*01  fell  out  of  repute.  Simultaneously 
it  would  seem  that  the  parish  (xapouda)  became  from  a  con- 
gregational settlement  a  geographical  area. 

The  organization  of  relief  at  Rome  illustrates  both  a  type  of 
administration  and  a  transition.  St  Gregory's  reforms  (a.d.  590) 
largely  developed  it.  The  first  factor  in  the  transition  was  the 
church  fund  of  the  second  period  of  Christianity,  about  a.d.  150 
to  after  208  (Tcrtullian,  Apol.  39).  It  served  as  a  friendly  fund, 
was  supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  and  was  used  to  succour  and 
to  bury  the  poor,  to  help  destitute  and  orphaned  children, 
old  household  slaves  and  those  who  suffered  for  the  faith.  This 
fund  is  quite  different  from  the  collegia  tenuiorum  or  juntralica 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  societies  to  which  the  members  paid 
stipulated  sums  at  stated  periods,  for  funeral  benefits  or  for  com- 
mon meals  (J.  P.  Waltzing,  Corporations  professionnellcs  chat 
Us  Romains,  i.  313).  It  represents  the  charitable  centre  round 
which  the  parochial  system  developed.  That  system  was 
adopted  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  but  in 
Rome  the  diaconate  probably  remained  centralized.  At  the 
end.  of  the  4th  century  Pope  Anastasius  had  founded  deaconries 
in  Rome,  and  endowed  them  largely  "  to  meet  the  frequent 
demands  of  the  diaconate."  Gregory  two  hundred  years  later 
reorganized  the  system.  He  divided  the  fourteen  old  "  regions  " 
into  seven  ecclesiastical  districts  and  thirty  "  titles  "  (or  parishes). 
The  parishes  were  under  the  charge,  of  sixty-six  priests;  the 
districts  were  eleemosynary  divisions.  Each  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  deacon,  not  (Greg.  Ep.  xi.  and  xxviii.)  under  the 
priests  (prcsbyteri  tiiularii).  Over  the  deacons  was  an  archdeacon. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  deacons  to  care  for  the  poor,  widows, 
orphans,  wards,  and  old  people  of  their  several  districts.  They 
inquired  in  regard  to  those  who  were  relieved,  and  drew  up  under 
the  guidance  of  the  bishop  the  register  of  poor  (matricula). 
Only  these  received  regular  relief.  In  each  district  was  an 
hospital  or  office  for  alms,  of  which  the  deacon  had  charge, 
assisted  by  a  steward  (or  owmomus).  Here  food  was  given  and 
meals  were  taken,  the  sick  and  poor  were  maintained,  and  orphan 
or  foundling  children  lodged.  The  churches  of  Rome  and  of 
other  large  towns  possessed  considerable  estates, "  the  patrimony 
of  the  patron  saints,"  and  to  Rome  belonged  estates  in  Sicily 
which  had  not  been  ravaged  by  the  invaders,  and  they  continued 
to  pay  to  it  their  tenth  of  corn,  as  they  had  done  since  Sicily 
was  conquered.  Four  times  a  year  (Milman,  Lai.  Christ,  ii.  117) 
the  shares  of  the  (1)  clergy  and  papal  officers,  (2)  churches  and 
■monasteries,  and  (3)  "hospitals,  deaconries  and  ecclesiastical 
wards  for  the  poor,"  were  calculated  in  money  and  distributed; 
and  the  first  day  in  every  month  St  Gregory  distributed  to  the 
poor  in  kind  corn,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  bacon,  meal,  fish 
and  oil.  The  sick  and  infirm  were  superintended  by  persons 
appointed  to  inspect  every  street.  Before  the  pope  sat  down  to  his 
own  meal  a  portion  was  separated  and  sent  out  to  the  hungry  at 
his  door.  The  Roman  pUbs  had  thus  become  the  poor  of  Christ 
(pauperts  Chrisli),  and  under  that  title  were  being  fed  by  civica 
annona  and  sportula  as  their  ancestors  had  been;  and  the  deacon- 
ries had  superseded  the  "  regions  "  and  the  "  steps  "  from  which 
the  corn  had  been  distributed.  The  kospitium  was  now  part  of  a 
common  organization  of  relief,  and  the  sick  were  visited  according 
to  Jewish  and  early  Christian  precedent  How  far  kindly  Romans 
visited  the  sick  of  their  day  we  do  not  know.  Alms  and  the 
annona  were  now,  it  would  seem,  administered  concurrently; 
and  them  was  a  system  of  poor  relief  independent  of  the  churches 


and  their  alms  (unless  these,  organised,  as  in  Scottish  towns, 
on  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  lines,  were  paid  wholly  or  in  part  to  a 
central  diaconate  fund).  Much  had  changed,  but  in  much  Roman 
thought  still  prevailed. 

On  lines  similar  to  these  the  organization  of  poor  relief  in  the 
middle  agea  was  developed.  In  the  provinces  in  the  later  empire 
the  senate  or  ordo  decuriotum  were  responsible  for  the  public 
provisioning  of  the  towns  (Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  CatM  romaine, 
p.  251),  and  no  doubt  the  care  of  the  poor  would  thv%  in  some 
measure  devolve  on  them  in  times  of  scarcity  or  distress.  On 
the  religious  side,  on  the  other  hand,  the  churches  would  probably 
be  constant  centres  of  almsgiving  and  relief;  and  then,  further, 
when  the  Roman  municipal  system  had  decayed,  each  citizen 
(as  in  Charlemagne's  time,  740-8x4)  was  required  to  support  bis 
own  dependants— -a  step  suggestive  of  much  after-history. 

The  change  in  sentiment  and  method  could  hardly  be  more 
strongly  marked  than  by  a  comparison  of . "  the  Teaching  "  with 
St  Ambrose's  (334-397)  Duties  of  the  Clergy  "  (Z>«  Officii*  Mimi- 
strorum).  For  the  old  instinctive  obedience  to  a  command  there  is 
now  an  endeavour  to  find  a  reasoned  basis  for  charitable  action. 
Pauperism  is  recognized.  "  Never  was  the  greed  of  beggars  greater 
than  it  is  now.  .  .  .  They  want  to  empty  the  purees  of  the  poor, 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  support.  Not  content  with  a  little, 
they  ask  for  more. ....  With  lies  about  their  lives  they  ask  for 
further  sums  of  money."  "  A  method  in  giving  is  necessary."  But 
in  the  suggestions  made  there  is  little  consistency.  Liberality  is 
urged  as  a  means  of  gaining  the  love  of  the  people;  a  new  and  a 
false  issue  is  thus  raised.  The  relief  is  neither  to  be  "  too  freely  given 
to  those  who  are  unsuitable,  nor  too  sparingly  bestowed  upon  the 
needy."  Everywhere  there' is  a  doctrine  of  the  mean  reflected 
through  Cicero's  De  Officii*,  the  doctrine  insufficiently  stated,  as 
though  it  were  a  mean  of  quantity,  and  not  that  rightly  tempered 
mean  which  is  the  harmony  of  opposing  moods.  The  poor  are  not 
to  be  sent  away  empty.  Those  rejected  by  the  church  are  not  to 
be  left  to  the  outer  darkness  "  of  an  earlier  Christianity.  They 
must  be  supplied  if  they  are  in  want.  The  methodic  giver  is  "  hard 
towards  none,  but  is  free  towards  all.**  Consequently  none  are 
refused,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  regeneration  that  may  spring 
up  in  a  man  from  the  effort  towards  self-help  which  refusal  may 
originate.  Thus  after  all  it  appears  that  method  means  no  more 
than  this — to  give  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  to  all  needy 
people.  In  the  small  congregational  church  of  early  Christianity, 
each  member  of  which  was  admitted  on' the  conditions  of  strictest 
discipline,  the  common  alms  of  the  faithful  could  hardly  have  done 
much  harm  within  the  body,  even  though  outside  they  created  and 
kept  alive  a  horde  of  vagrant  alms-seekers  and  pretenders.  Now 
in  this  department  at  least  the  church  had  become  the  state,  and 
discipline  and  a  close  knowledge  of  one's  fellow-Christians  no  longer 
safeguarded  the  alms.  From  Cicero  is  borrowed  the  thought  of 
"  active  help,"  which  "  is  often  grander  and  more  noble,"  but  the 
thought  is  not  worked  out.  From  the  social  side  the  problem  is  not 
understood  or  even  stated,  and  hence  no  principle  of  charity  or  of 
charitable  administration  is  brought  to  light  in  the  investigation. 
Still  there  are  rudiments  of  the  economics  of  charity  in  the  praise  of 
Joseph,  who  made  the  people  buy  the  corn,  for  otherwise  "  they 
would  have  given  up  cultivating  the  soil ;  for  he  who  has  the  use 
of  what  is  another's  often  neglects  his  own."  Perhaps,  as  St  Augus- 
tine inspired  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  we  may  say  that  St 
Ambrose,  in  the  mingled  motives,  indefiniteness.and  kindliness  of  this 
book,  stands  for  the  charity  of  the  middle  ages,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  brotherhood  of  St  Francis 
awakened  the  intelligence  of  the  world  to  wider  issues. 

In  Constantinople  the  pauperism  seems  to  have  been  extreme. 
The  corn  supplies  of  Africa  were  diverted  there  in  great  part 
when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  must  have 
left  to  Rome  a  larger  scope  for  the  development  of  the  civic- 
religious  administration  of  relief.  St  Chrysostom's  sermons  give 
no  impression  of  the  rise  of  any  new  administrative  force,  alike 
sagacious  and  dominant  The  appeal  to  give  alms  is  constant, 
but  the  positive  counsel  on  charitable  work  is  nil.  The  people 
had  the  annona  civica,  and  imperial  gifts,  corn,  allowances 
(solaria)  from  the  treasury  granted  for  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  an  annual  gift  of  50  gold  pounds  (rather  more  than  £1400) 
for  funerals.  Besides  these  there  were  many  institutions,  and 
the  begging  and  the  almsgiving  at  the  church  doors.  "  The  land 
could  not  support  the  lazy  and  valiant  beggars."  There  were 
public  works  provided  for  them;  if  they  refused  to  work  on 
them  they  were  to  be  driven  away.  The  sick  might  visit  the 
capital,  but  must  be  registered  and  sent  back  (a.d.  38*);  the 
sturdy  beggar  was  condemned  to  slavery.  ^  So  little  did  alms 
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effect.  And  in  the  East  monnstirism  seems  to  have  produced 
no  firmness  of  purpose  such  u  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
church  and  of  charitable  relief  under  Si  Gregory. 

Another  movement  of  the  Bysantine  period  ni  the  establish - 
mentof  the  endowed  charity.  The  Jewish  synagogue  long  served 
assplace  forthe  reception  of  strangers— a  religious  {csttuatM 
Probably  the  strangers  referred  to  in  "  the  Ttachint"  were  so 
entertained.  The  ublc  of  the  bishop  and  a  room  in  his  home 
served  as  the  guest-chamber,  for  which  afterward*  a  separate 
building  was  instituted.  In  the  East  the  Jewish  charitable 
inn  first  appears,  and  there  took  place  the  earliest  extension  of 
institutions.  There  was  probably  a  demand  for  an  elaboration 
of  institutions  a*  social  changes  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
churches.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  cue  of  the  i-yin).  Similar 
changes  would  affect  other  branches  of  charitable  work-  The 
hospital  (hnftialiuM,  fveioieur)  is  defined  as  a  "  house  of 
Cod  in  which  strangers  who  lack  hospitality  arc  received " 
(Suicerus,  Tkcmur.),  a  home  separated  from  the  church;  and 

Christian  times  and  the  entertainment  ol  strangers  at  the  houses 
of  members  of  the  community,  would  grow  up  other  similar 
charities.  In  a.d.  ]ii  licence  was  given  by  Constantme  to  leave 
property  to  the  Church.  The  churches  were  thus  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  pagan  temples,  and  though  subsequently 
Valentinian  (a.d.  375)  withdrew  the  permission  on  account 
of  the  shameless  legacy  hunting  of  the  clergy,  in  that  period 
much  must  have  been  done  to  endow  church  and  charitable 
institutions.  In  the  same  period  grewto  its  height  the  passion 
for  monasticism.  This  affected  the  parish  and  the  endowed 
charity  alike.  Under  its  influence  the  deacon  as  an  almoner 
lends  to  disappear,  cicept  where,  as  in  Rome,  there  is  an  elabor- 
ate system  of  relief.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  deaconesses,  widows, 
and  virgins  continued  to  occupy  their  old  position  as  church 
workers  and  alms-receivers.  Naturally  when  marriage  was 
considered  "  in  itself  an  evil,  perhaps  to  be  tolerated,  but  still 
degrading  to  human  nature,"  and  (a.d,  385)  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  was  prohibited,  men,  except  those  in  charge  of  parishes, 
and  women  would  join  regular  monastic  bodies;  the  deacon, 
as  almoner,  would  disappear,  and  the  "  widows  "  and  virgins 
would  become  nuns.  Thus  there  would  grow  up  a  large  body 
of  men  and  women  living  segregated  in  institutions,  and  forming 

now  two  new  officers,  appear,  the  tlamoxynariM*  or  almoner 
and  the  ccevnomus  or  steward  (already  an  assistant  treasurer 
to  the  bishop),  who  superintend  and  distribute  the  alms  and 
manage  the  property  of  the  institution.  (In  the  first  six  books 
ol  the  Afoit.  Ctnitil.,  A.D.  joo,  these  officers  are  not  mentioned.) 
In  these  circumstances  the  AeitiVtun*  or  hospital  (cvur,  cara-yu- 
-,inr)  assumes  a  new  character.  It  becomes  in  St  Basil's  hands 
(to.  330-370)  a  resort  not  only  lor  those  who  "  visit  it  from 
time  to  time  as  they  pass  by,  but  also  for  those  who  need  same 
treatment  in  illness."  And  round  St  Basil  at  Cacsarea  there 
aprings  up  a  colony  of  Institutions.  Four  kinds  principally  are 
mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  code:  (1)  the  guest-houses  (fero- 
lexiia);  (1)  the  poor-houses  (irruxtia) ,  where  the  poor  (meiidici) 
were  housed  and  maintained  (the  niugetiw  was  a  general  term 
also  applied  to  all  houses  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  orphans  and 
sick);  (3)  there  were  orphanages  (opeVwio^iia)  for  orphans 
aod  wards;  and  (a)  there  were  houses  for  infant  children  GWe- 
rBo*<io|.  Thus  a  large  number  of  endowed  charities  had  grown 
up.  This  new  movement  it  is  necessary  to  consider  In  connexion 
with  the  law  relating  to  religious  property  and  bequests,  in  its 

The  aacred  property  (rri  tocra)  of  Roman  taw  consisted  of  things 
dedicated  to  the  gods  by  the  pontiff  with  the  approval  of  the  civil 
authority,  in  turn,  the  people,  (he  senate  and  the  emperor.    Things 

the  municipalities  as  they  grew  up  were  considered  "juristic  persoos" 


of  Pnrjtii.  1. 1,  rto)  an  (ascription  mentions  a  beqweit  (possibly  by 
a  Christian)  to  the  council  (MW)  of  the  presidents  oFthe  dYers 
in  purple  for  a  ceremonial,  on  the  condition  that,  if  the  ceremony 
be  neglected,  the  legacy  shall  become  ihe  property  of  the  gild  foe 
thecaieol  nurslings;  and  in  the  same  way  a  bequest  Tilelr  in  Roma 
(Ocelli  uw)  for  a  memorial  sacrifice,  on  the  condition  that,  if  it  be 

supply  (jtiw  'W'tnit  aaaoaac).  No  unauthorircd  coftejio  could 
receive  a  legacy.  "The  law  recogniied  no  freedom  of  association." 
Nor  could  any  private  individual  create  a  Inundation  with  separate 
of  Its  own.     Property  could  only  be  left  to  I 

a  municipality  or  a  uUrginm.     Hut  1 
.  j._.  j  , — .  .  bromj^,. standpoint, 


belonged  w  all 

ion  (a.d.  try.  a.d.  sjeS 

.iement.    The  clergy  had 

h  properties,  with  the  taloni  and 

a  lowances  of  civic  com  (muni 

B  ted  that  whatever  they  acquired 

j  for  the  service  of  the  pour  and 

a  ns  (labtrnat)  might  beconsidcred 

Thus  grew  up  the  system  of  endowed  charities,  which  with 

nd,  though  it  assumed  different  forms  in  connexion  with  gilds 
nd  municipalities.  In  England  it  still  retains,  partially  at  least, 
ts  relation  to  the  church.  It  remained  the  system  of  institutional 
etief  parallel  to  the  more  personal  almsgiving  of  the  parish. 

Monasticism,  in  acting  on  men  of  strong  character,  endowed 
hem  with  a  double  strength  of  will,  and  to  men  tike  St  Gregory 
t  seemed  to  give  back  with  administrative  power  the  relentless 
irmness  of  the  Roman.  In  the  East  it  produced  the  turbulent 
oldiery  of  the  church,  in  the  West  its  missionaries;  and  each 


astery  w 


lered,  i 


hardly  be  sr 


s  of  the  parish,  where  perse 


the  real  or  sterol  life.  Of  the  natural  life  of  the  in 
sponsibilities,  through  which  that  mood  would  hav 
mpletest  fruit.  It  took  but  little  heed,  cicept  in  so 
rating  a  class  possessed  of  leisule.it  created  able  schol 
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and  administrator!,  and  disciplined  the  will  of  strong  men.     It  had 
oo  power  to  stay  the  social  tvili  of  the  day.     Unlike  the  friars,  at 

thepeople.     So  were  their  chariti  a 


j  require  the  remarriage  of  wido' 
eopcrly  (Hodgkin.  Italy  and  ha  . 
«•  inconlittent  with  the  social  go 
wderoa  who  depreciate  thrift  am 
irmly,  eke  monks,  believing  that 
Lorality.  if  not  indeed,  as  would  a 
II,  could  feel  but  little  ciithiiiiMrt!  I 


able  feelini.    By  the  sacerdotal-monastic  rooven 
Idtcc  ol  i.-luistlanity  was  denaturalised.    Among 

the  secular  clergy 

itsell  in  relations  which  being  unhallowed  and  unrecogniud  became 

also  deeding.    But  worse  than  all,  it  pushec 

nodomirBtionoI 

religious  belief,  could  atone.    The  church  that 

ailfa  to  fine  an  br. 

tensity  of  purpose  had  fostered  chastity  and  mart 

sage  was  betraying 

its  trust.    Jt  waa  out  of  touch  with  the  primal  un 
child-school  of  dawning  habits  and  the  loving  ceo 
It  produced  no  treatise  on  economy  in  the  older 

t  of  sodal  life,  the 

nomy  of  the  home. 

Creek  tense  of  the 

word.    The  home  and  it>  associations  no  longer 
eminence:    In  the  extreme  advocacy  of  the 

retained  their  pre- 

honourable  development  of  the  married   lilt  a 

d  Its  duties  were 

te  forgotten. 

We  may  ask,  then,  What  were  the  results 

close  of  the  period  which  ends  with  St  Gregory  a 

nd  the  founding  of 

the  medieval  church? — for  if  the  charity  is  ref 

ected  in  the  social 

With  le 


waa  decaying  (Dill,  Jcoman  Satisfy  in  Uu  Last  Cealury  of 
Wtsltrit  Empire,  p.  104)  and  asclfish  aristocracy  ruing  up.    Muni- 
cipa!  responsibility  had  been  taxed  to  extinction.    The  public 
service  waa  corrupt.    The  rich  evaded  taxation,  the  poor  were 

underpin  the  framework  of  a  decaying  society.    Society  was 
unprogressivc.    There 


fair 


.    The  . 


)1  the 


poorer  classes,  and  ultimately  of  the  pet>i 
church.  The  church  strengthened  (be  feeling  of  kindness  for 
those  in  want,  widows,  orphans  and  the  sick.  II  lessened  the 
degradation  of  the  "actresses,"  and,  co-operating  with  Stoic 
opinion,  abolished  the  slaughter  of  the  gladiatorial  shows.  Jt 
created  a  popular  "  dogmatic  system  and  moral  discipline," 
which  paganism  failed  to  do;  but  it  produced  no  prophet  of 
charily,  such  as  enlarged  the  moral  imagination  ol  the  Jews. 
Il  ransomed  slaves,  as  did  paganism  also,  but  it  did  not  abolish 
slavery.  Large  economic  causes  produced  that  great  reform. 
The  serf  attached  to  the  soil  took  the  place  ol  the  slave.  The 
almsgiving  ol  the  church  by  degrees  took  the  place  of  anntma  and 
tpprlulo,  and  it  may  have  created  pauperism.    But  dependence  on 

civic  and  hereditary  right  to  relief.  As  the  colonia  stood  higher 
than  the  slave,  so  did  the  pauper,  socially  at  any  rate,  free  to 
support  himself,  exceed  the  colonus.  Bad  economic  conditions 
and  traditions,  and  a  bad  system  of  almsgiving,  might  enthral 
him.  But  the  way,  at  least,  was  open;  and  thus  it  became 
possible  that  charity,  working  in  alliance  with  good  economic 
traditions, should  in  the  end  accomplish  the  sell-support  of  society, 
the  indepsndenee  of  the  whole  people. 

Pait  V. — Medieval  Chaiity  and  its  DevELOMfiNT 

It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  thought  and  administration 

is  relition  to  (1)  the  development  of  charitable  responsibility  in 


the  parish,  and  the  use  of  tithe  and  church  property  for  poor 
relief;  and  (1)  the  revision  of  the  theory  of  charity,  with  which 
are  associated  the  names  ol  St  Augustine  (354-450),  St  Benedict 
(460-54sl,St  Bernard  (1001-J153),  St  Francis  I11S1-1116),  and 
St  Thomas  Aquinas  (1115-1174).  (3)  There  follows,  in  reference 
chiefly  to  England,  a  sketch  of  the  dependence  of  the  poor  under 
feudalism,  the  chsrittcs  of  the  parish,  the  monastery  and  the 
hospital— the  medieval  system  of  endowed  charily;  the  rise  ol 
gild  and  municipal  charities;  the  decadence  at  the  dose  of  the 
1 5th  century,  and  the  statutory  endeavo  unto  cope  with  economic 
difficulties  which,  in  the  16th  century,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
statutory  serfdom  and  the  poor-laws.  New  elements  affect  the 
problem  of  charity  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  almost  all  these  headings  represent  phases 
of  thought  or  institutions  which  In  later  forms  are  interwoven 
with  the  charitable  thought  and  endeavours  of  the  present  day. 
Naturally,  two  methods  of  relief  hava  usually  been  prominent: 
relief  administered  locally,  chiefly  to  residents  in  their  own. 
homes,  and  relief  administered  in  an  institution.  At  jia *a**M 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  (741-814)  the  system  of  *■* 
relief  whs  parochial,  consisting  principally  of  assistance  eA-rir"*lt 
at  the  home.  Alter  that  time,  except  probably  in  ™*^ 
England,  the  institutional  method  appears  to  have  predominated, 
and  the  monastery  or  hospital  In  one  farm  or  another  gradually 
encroached  on  the  parish. 


■fychurcii 


eh  was  gradually  emended. 


1  n  France,  which  nay  serve  as  a  good  illustration,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Ratzinger,  P.  181}  the  civic  organisation  was  utilised  for  a 
further  change.  The  Roman  provinces  were  divided  into  Large 
areas,  amtatcs,  and  these  were  adopted  by  the  church  as  bishops 
parishes  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  dioceses:  and  the  chief  city 
became  the  cathedral  city.  The  bishop  thus  became  responsible 
in  Charlemagne's  time  both  for  bis  own  parish — that  of  the  mother 

so  lor  the  sick  and  nwdyol  the  diocese  generally.  He  had  to  lake 
charge  of  the  poor  In  his  own  parish  personalis  l™»>,  «h-  K*  ,J  »K« 
poor,  and  houses  for  [he  homeless.     Theothe 


stranger*.    The 

hvwhc,  ,,ac  the  Jewish,  that 

system  ol  charitable  relief.    The  pa- 
Charlemagne,  and  it  becar-  -  ■- 


Arelat.704).    At  til 


his  freehold  estate-m(aJ!ii'ri»i),  and  r»  onewaTto  . 
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relief  to  able-bodied  beggars  unless  they  were  set  to  work  (Charlem. 
Capit.  v.  10).  Thus  we  find  here  the  germ  of  a  poor-law  system. 
As  in  the  times  of  the  annona  civica,  slavery,  feudalism,  or  statutory 
serfdom,  the  burthen  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  fell  only  in 
part  on  charity.  Only  those  who  could  not  be  maintained  as 
members  of  some  "family"  were  properly  entitled  to  relief,  and 
in  these  circumstances  the  officially  recognized  clients  of  the  church 
consisted-  of  the  gradually  decreasing  number  of  free  poor  and  those 
who  were  tenants  of  church  lands. 

Since  817  there  has  been  no  universally  binding  decision  of  the 
church  respecting  the  care  of  the  poor  (Ratzinger,  p.  236).  So  long 
ago  did  laicization  begin  in  charity.  In  the  wars  and  confusion  of 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries  the  poorer  freemen  lapsed  still  further 
into  slavery,  or  became  cohni  or  bond  servants;  and  later  they 
passed  under  the  feudal  rule.  (  Thus  the  church's  duty  to  relieve  them 
became  the  masters'  obligation  to  maintain  them.  Simultaneously 
the  activity  of  the  clergy*  regular  and  secular  alike,  dwindled.  They 
were  exhorted  to  increase  their  alms.  The  revenues  and  property 
of  "  the  poor  "  were  largely  turned  to  private  or  partly  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  or  secularized.  Legacies  went  wholly  to  the  clergy,  but 
only  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  their  own  lands  was  used  for  relief; 
and  of  the  general  tithe,  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  was  so  applied. 
Eventually  to  a  large  extent,  but  more  elsewhere  than  in  England 
(Ratzinger,  pp.  246, 269),  the  tithe  itself  was  appropriated  by  nobles 
or  even  by  the  monasteries;  and  thus  during  and  after  the  10th 
century  a  new  organization  of  charity  was  created  on  non-parochial 
methods  of  relief.  Alms,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  had  always  been 
connected  with  penance.  But  the  character  of  the  penitential 
system  had  altered.  By  the  7th  century  private  penance  had  super- 
seded the  public  and  congregational  penance  of  the  earlier  church 
{Diet,  Christian  Antiquities,  art.  "  Penitence  ").  To  the  penalties 
of  exclusion  from  the  sacraments  or  from  the  services  of  the  church 
or  from  its  communion  was  coupled,  with  other  penitential  discipline, 
an  elaborate  penitential  system,  in  which  about  the  7th  century  the 
redemption  of  sin  by  the  "  sacrifice  "  of  property,  payments  of 
money  fines,  &c,  was  introduced.  (Cf .  for  instance  Cone.  Elberti : — 
Labbcus  i.  969  (a.d.  305),  with  Cone.  Berghamstcdense,  Wilkins, 
Cone.  p.  60  (a.d.  690),  and  the  Penitential  (p.  115)  and  Canons 
(a.d.  960),  p.  236.)  The  same  sin  committed  by  an  overseer  {pro- 
positus paganus)  was  compensated  by  a  fine  of  100  solidi;  in  the 
ease  of  a  colonus  by  a  fine  of  50.  So  amongst  the  ways  of  penitence 
were  entered  in  the  above-mentioned  Canons,  to  erect  a  church,  and 
if  means  allowed,  add  to  it  land  ...  to  repair  the  public  roads  .  .  . 
"  to  distribute,"  to  help  poor  widows,  orphans  and  strangers,  redeem 
slaves,  fast,  &c. — a  combination  of "  good  deeds  "  which  suggests  a  line 
of  thought  such  as  ultimately  found  expression  in  the  definition  of 
charities  in  the  Charitable  Uses  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  con* 
fessor,  too,  was  "  spirilualis  medicus"  and  much  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  counsel  would  now  be  the  work  of  charity  would  in  his 
bands  be  dealt  with  in  that  capacity.  For  lesser  sins  (cf.  Bedc  (673- 
735),  Horn.  34,  nuoted  by  Ratzinger)  the  penalty  was  prayer,  fasting 
and  alms;  for  the  greater  sins — murder,  adultery  and  idolatry — to 
give  up  all.  Thus  while  half-converted  barbarians  were  kept  in 
moral  subjection  by  material  penances,  the  church  was  enriched 
by  their  gifts;  ana  these  tended^  to  support  the  monastic  and 
Institutional  methods  which  were  in  favour,  and  to  which,  on  the 
revival  of  religious  earnestness  in  the  1  ith  century,  the  world  looked 
for  the  reform  of  social  life. 

To  understand  medieval  charity  it  is  necessary  to  return 
to  St  Augustine.  According  to  him,  the  motive  of  man  in  bis 
MedhvMi  legitimate  effort  to  assert  himself  in  life  was  love  or 
tmvMoa  oi  desire  (amor  or  cupido).  "All  impulses  were  only 
^cLmHtv  evo^ut*ons  °*  tn's  typical  characteristic  "  (Hamack, 
amy.  ff^tory  0j  DggffiQ  (trans.),  v.  iii.);  and  this  was  so 

alike  in  the  spiritual  and  the  sensuous  life.  Happiness  thus 
depended  on  desire;  and  desire  in  turn  depended  on  the 
regulation  of  the  will;  but  the  will  was  regulated  only  by  grace. 
God  was  the  spirilualis  substantia ;  and  freedom  was  the  identity 
of  the  will  with  the  omnipotent  unchanging  nature.  This 
highest  Being  was  "  holiness  working  on  the  will  in  the  form  of 
omnipotent  love."  This  bve  was  grace — "  grace  imparting  itself 
in  love."  Love  (caritas — charity)  is  identified  with  justice;  and 
the  will,  the  goodwill,  is  love.  The  identity  of  the  will  with  the 
will  of  God  was  attained  by  communion  with  Him.  The  after- 
life consummated  by  sight  this  communion,  which  was  here 
reached  only  by  faith.  Such  a  method  of  thought  was  entirely 
introspective,  and  it  turned  the  mind  "  wholly  to  hope,  asceticism 
and  the  contemplation  of  God  m  worship."  "Where  St  Augus- 
tine indulges  in  the  exposition  of  p tactical  piety  he  has  no  theory 
at  all  of  Christ's  Work."  To  charity  on  that  side  he  added 
nothing.  In  the  nth  century  there  was  a  revival  of  piety,  which 
bad  amongst  its  objects  the  restoration  of  discipline  in  the 
monasteries  and  a  monastic  training  for  the  secular  clergy. 


To  this  Augustinian  thought  led  the  way.  "  Christianity  was 
asceticism  and  the  city  of  God  "  (Harnack  vi.  6).  A  new  religious 
feeling  took  possession  of  the  general  mind,  a  regard  and  adora- 
tion of  the  actual,  the  historic  Christ.  Of  this  St  Bernard  was 
the  expositor.  "  Beside  the  sacramental  Christ  the  image  of  the 
historical  took  its  place, — majesty  in  humility,  innocence  in 
penal  suffering,  life  in  death."  The  spiritual  and  the  sensuous 
were  intermingled.  Dogmatic  formulae  fell  into  the  background. 
The  picture  of  the  historic  Christ  led  to  the  realization  of  the 
Christ  according  to  the  spirit  (xard  irvtvtxa).  Thus  St  Bernard 
carried  forward  Augustinian  thought;  and  the  historic  Christ 
became  the  "  sinless  man,  approved  by  suffering,  to  whom  the 
divine  grace,  by  which  He  Lives,  has  lent  such  power  that  His 
image  takes  shape  in  other  men  and  incites  them  to  corresponding 
humility  and  love." 

Humility  and  poverty  represented  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  this  spirit  could  be  realized;  and  the  poverty  must 
be  spiritual,  and  therefore  self-imposed  ("  wilful,"  as  it  was 
afterwards  called).  This  led  to  practical  results.  Poverty  was 
not  a  social  state,  but  a  spiritual;  and  consequently  the  poor 
generally  were  not  the  pauperes  Ckristi,  but  those  who,  like  the 
monks,  had  taken  vows  of  poverty.  From  these  premisses 
followed  later  the  doctrine  that  gifts  to  the  church  were  not 
gifts  to  the  poor,  as  once  they  had  been,  but  to  the  religious 
bodies.  The  church  was  not  the  church  of  the  poor,  but  of  the 
poor  in  spirit.  But  the  immediate  effect  was  the  belief  for  a  time, 
apparently  almost  universal,  that  the  salvation  of  society  would 
come  from  the  monastic  orders.  By  their  aid,  backed  by  the 
general  opinion,  the  secular  clergy  were  brought  back  to  celibacy 
and  the  monasteries  newly  disciplined.  But  charity  could  not 
thus  regain  its  touch  of  life  and  become  the  means  of  raising 
the  standard  of  social  duty* 

Next,  one  amongst  many  who  were  stirred  by  a  kindred 
inspiration,  St  Francis  turned  back  to  actual  life  and  gave  a  new 
reality  to  religious  idealism.  For  him  the  poor  were  once  again 
the  pauperes  Ckristi.  To  follow  Christ  was  to  adopt  the  life  of 
"  evangelical  poverty,"  and  this  was  to  live  among  the  poor  the 
life  of  a  poor  man.  The  follower  was  to  work  with  his  hands  (as 
the  poor  clergy  of  the  early  church  had  done  and  the  clergy  oi 
the  early  English  church  were  exhorted  to  do) ;  he  was  to  receive 
no  money;  he  was  to  earn  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  though 
what  he  could  not  earn  he  might  beg.  To  ask  for  this  was  a  righ  t , 
so  long  as  he  was  bringing  a  better  life  into  the  world.  All  in 
excess  of  this  he  gave  to  the  poor.  He  would  possess  no  property, 
buildings  or  endowments,  nor  was  his  order  to  do  so.  The  fulness 
of  his  life  was  in  the  complete  realization  of  it  now,  without  the 
cares  of  property  and  without  any  fear  of  the  future.  Having  a 
definite  aim  and  mission,  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  want  that 
might  come  upon  him,  and  his  life  was  a  discipline  to  enable  him 
to  suffer  it  if  it  came.  To  him  humility  was  the  soul  making 
itself  fit  to  love;  and  poverty  was  humility  expanded  from  a 
mood  to  a  life,  a  life  not  guarded  by  seclusion,  but  spent  amongst 
those  who  were  actually  poor.  The  object  of  life  was  to  console 
the  poor — those  outside  all  monasteries  and  institutions — the 
poor  as  they  lived  and  worked.  The  movement  was  practically 
a  lay  movement,  and  its  force  consisted  in  its  simplicity  and 
directness.  Book  learning  was  disparaged:  life  was  to  be  the 
teacher.  The  brothers  thus  became  observant  and  practical, 
and  afterwards  indeed  learned,  and  their  learning  had  the  same 
characteristics.  Their  power  lay  in  their  practical  sagacity, 
in  their  treatment  of  life,  outside  the  cloister  and  the  hospital, 
at  first  hand.  They  knew  the  people  because  they  settled 
amongst  them,  living  just  as  they  did.  This  was  their  method 
of  charity. 

The  inspiration  that  drew  St  Francis  to  this  method  waft 
the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ.  But  it  was  more*  than 
this.  The  Christ  was  to  him,  as  to  St  Bernard,  an  ideal,  whose 
nature  passed  into  that  of  the  contemplating  and  adoring 
beholder,  so  that,  as  he  said,  "  having  lost  its  individuality,  of 
itself  the  creature  could  no  longer  act."  He  had  no  impulse 
but  the  Christ  impulse.  He  was  changed.  His  identity  was 
merged  in  that  of  Christ.    And  with  this  came  the  conception  oi  a 
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gracious  and  finely  ordered  charily,  moving  like  the  Da 


individual.     It 


wards  a  i 

icism  was  intense,  but  it  was  pnetical  because  it 
1  that  lay  the  strength  of  the  movement  of  the 
ii,  and  in  those  orders  thai,  whether  called 
followed  them— Lollards  and  others.  Religion 
personal  and  original  possession.  It  became 
inspired  by  ■  ■       ■ 


ook  up  St  Bernard')  position, 
nunciation  oi  property,  voluntary  poverty,  was  in  hi) 
also  a  necessary  means  of  reaching  the  perfect  life;  ar 
feeling  that  was  akin  to  this  renunciation  and  prompted 
charity.  "  All  perfection  of  the  Christian  lilt  wit  to  beat 
according  to  charily,"  and  charily  united  us  to  God. 
,_   .1      !  jiaboraled  by  f-  it .....;...  ■._...   ■: 


Re- 


[or   Aristotle 
theology,    V 


both  n 


C    i IU,» 


kind  of  h, 


may  be  crossed  by  other  obligation!,  as,  foe  instance,  duty  to  the 
church.  To  give  alms  is  a  command.  Alms  should  consist  of  the 
superfluous— that  is,  of  all  thai  thi-  individual  pos.ips.ws  alier  he  has 

fix  in  due  relation  to  the  claims  of  his  family  and  dependants,  his 
position  in  life  (difaiftu),  and  the  sustenance  of  his  body.  On  (he 
other  hand,  his  gift  should  meet  the  actual  necessities  of  the  recipient 
and  no  more.  More  thai,  this  will  lead  to  eicess  on  the  recipient's 
part  (iff  rude  fnrwiefKr)  or  to  want  of  spirit  and  apathy  <Hf  aliii 
ratillio  It  ttfriirrixm  sit),  thoiigh  allowance  must  be  made  fnr 
different  requirements  in  different  conditions  of  life.     It  were  better 

sary'to^oiie.   MT individual  clscsThe™  r™i?n?lr»  tatier  question 

this,  too.  is  an  act  of  charity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  though  St  Thomas  bases  his  argument  on  a 
duplicate  theory  of  thought,  action  and  happiness,  part  natural, 
part  theologic,  and  Hates  fufly  the  conditions  of  good  action,  he 
does  not  firing;  the  two  into  unison.  Logically  the  argument  should 
follow  that  aims  that  fail  in  social  benefit  (produce  msstiioHiB  if 
rrjrt£ t< i urn,  for  instance)  laU  also  ia  spiritual  good,  for  the  two  cannot 
be  inconsistent.  But  in  regard  to  the  former  he  does  not  press  the 
Importance  of  purpose,  and,  in  soke  of  his  Aristotle,  he  misses  the 

Ent  on  which  Aristotle,  as  a  close  observer  of  i 
its.  that  gifts  without  purpose  and  reciprocity  foster  the  d< 
ence  they  are  designed  to  meet.     The  prowl)  of  the  "  pierced  ■ 


wild  nave  the  effect  of 


J!SS 


rretief  which  w 

w;  and  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  pht —      ... 

the  defining  words  of  the  Elizabethan  poor-law, 
tress  on  the  importance  of  "  correction,"  —*■=-*- 
liMppearance  of  the  penitent isl  system,  as 


On  this  foundation  was  built  up  the  classification  of  acts  oi 
charity,  which  in  one  shape  or  another  has  a  long  social  tradition, 
and  which  St  Tboiuas  quotes  in  an  elaborated  form — the  seven 
spiritual  acta  (cntiide,  carpt,  docs,  leicre,  remiite,  fee,  pro), 
counsel,  sustain,  teach,  console,  save,  pardon,  pray)  and  the 
seven  corporal  (eeifss,  polo,  ciia,  rtiiau,  Ufo,  ulligo,  (ousts) 
I  clothe,  I  give  drink  to,  I  feed,  I  free  from  prison,  I  shelter, 
I  assist  in  sickness,  I  bury  (II.  II."  uiiL  i)_  These  in  subse- 
quent thought  became  "  good  works,"  and  availed  for  the 
after-life,  bringing  with  them  definite  boons.  Thus  charily 
was  linked  to  the  system  of  indulgence*.  The  bias  of  the  act 
of  charity  b  made  to  favour  the  actor.  Primarily  the  benefit 
reverts  to  him.  He  becomes  conscious  of  an  ultimate  reward 
accruing  to  himself .  The  simplicity  of  the  deed,  the  spontaneity 
from  which,  as  in  a  well-practised  art,  its  freshness  springs  and 
its  good  effects  result,  is  falsified  at  the  outset.  The  thought 
that  should  be  wholly  concerned  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite 
purpose  is  diverted  from  it.  The  deed  itself,  apart  from  the 
outcome  of  the  deed,  is  highly  considered.  An  extreme  induce- 
ment is  placed  on  giving,  counselling,  and  the  like,  but  none  on 
the  personal  or  social  utility  of  the  gift  or  counsel.  Yet  the 
value  of  these  lies  In  their  end.  No  policy  or  science  of  charily 
can  grow  out  of  such  a  system.  It  can  produce  innumerable 
isolated  acts,  which  may  or  may  not  be  beneficent,  but  it  cannot 
enkindle  the  "  ordered  charity."  This  charily  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, by  its  very  nature  alike  intellectual  and  emotional.  Other- 
wise it  would  inevitably  fail  of  its  purpose,  ior  though  emotion 
might  stimulate  it,  intelligence  would  not  guide  it. 

There  are,  then,  these  three  lines  of  thought.  That  of  St 
Bernard,  who  invigorated  the  monastic  movement,  and  helped 
to  make  the  monastery  or  hospital  the  centre  of  charitable 
relief.  That  of  St  Francis,  who,  passing  by  regular  and  secular 
clergy  alike,  revived  and  relnvigorated  the  conception  of  charity 
and  gave  it  once  more  the  realily  of  a  social  force,  knowing  that 
it  would  find  a  freer  scope  and  larger  usefulness  in  the  life  oi  the 
people  than  in  the  religious  aristocracy  of  monasteries.  And 
that  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  who.  analysing  the  problem  of 
charity  and  almsgiving,  and  associating  it  with  definite  groups 
of  works,  led  to  its  taking,  in  the.  common  thought,  certain 
stereotyped  forms,  so  that  its  social  aim  and  purpose  wore 
ignored  and  it]  power  for  good  was  neutralised. 

which  these  thoughts  fermented  and  took  practical  shape.     The 

population  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the  oarstr 

14th  century  is  estimated  nl  between  1)  and  1)       "     n  1 


about  41 


Other 


.     Two  01 


of  the  larger  had  4000  or  5000  inhabitan 
only  substantial  building  in  a  village,  apart  perhaps  from  the 
manor-house,  was  the  church,  used  for  many  secular  as  well 
as  religious  purposes.  In  the  towns  the  mud  or  wood-paved  hula 
sheltered  a  people  who,  accepting  a  common  poverty,  traded 
in  little  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life  (Green,  Ttrum  Life  « 
UHIflkCtnt*ry,i.<3).  Thepopulntion  was  stationary.  Famine 
and  pestilence  were  of  frequent  occurrence  (Creighlon.  EfUemia 
in  Britain,  p.  ig),  and  for  the  careless  there  was  waste  at  harvest  - 
time  and  want  in  winter.  Hunger  was  the  drill-sergeant  oi 
society.  Owing  to  the  hardship  and  penury  of  Life  infant  inoT- 
tality  was  probably  very  great  (Blashill,  S*Uen  in  HaUtnuttt, 
p.  113).  The  ijth  century  was,  however,  "  the  golden  age  eat 
the  labourer."  Our  problem  is  to  ascertain  what  was  the  service 
of  charity  to  toll  people  till  Use  end  of  that  century.  Jn  oieksc 
to  estimate  this  ire  have  to  apply  .tests  similar  to  those  saw 
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ad  to  relieve  the  poor  and  the  stranger.    In  the  larger  part  of 

»_nd  the  parish  and  the  viH  were  usually  coterminous.    In  the 

north  •  parish  contained  several  villa.  Then  were  thus  tide  by  side 
the  charitable  reliel  system  of  the  parish,  which  at  an  early  date 
became  a  rating  area,  and  the  »clf- supporting  system  of  the  manor. 
Tkc  Umailtries.— As  Christianity  spread  monasteries  spread, 
and  each  monastery  was  a  centre  of  jeUcf.  Sometimes  they  were 
established,  like  St  Albam  (706).  for  a  hundred  Bt.it.lii -line  monka 

such  special  purpose,  like  the  abbey  of  Croybnd  (reorganized  946). 
which,  becoming  exceeding  rich  from  its  dixriar\cm  paupcrum, 
or  almonry.  "  relieved  the  whole  country  round  so  that  prodigious 
numbers  resorted  to  it."  At  Glastonbury,  for  instance  {1SJ7). 
£140  Ifcs.  Sd.  was  given  away  in  doles.  But  documents  teem  to 
prove  (Denton,  England  in  Fijtccntk  Center],  p.  14s)  that  the 
relief  generally  given  by  monasteries  wan  much  leas  than  is  usually 

The  general  system  may  be  described  (cf.  Rule,  Si  Bumf.  Cam. 
Arckp.  p.  4a,  Du.daie;  J."  IS.  Clark.  r*r ' (Msntuirai.  Augustinian 
Priory,  Barnwell:  Abbot  Gasquet,  Enrfii*  Memutii  Life).  The 
almonry  was  usually  near  the  church  of  the  monastery.  An  almoner 
was  in  charge.  He  was  to  be  prudent  and  discreet  in  the  distribution 
of  his  doles  (porSioaej)  and  to  relieve  travellers,  palmers,  chaplains 
and  mendicants  (mnidKanto,  apparently  the  beggars  recognized 
as  living  by  begging,  such  as  we  have  noted  under  other  social  con- 
ditions), and  the  leprous  more  liberally  than  otbera.  The  old  and 
innm,  lame  and  Wind  who  were  confined  to  their  beds  he  was  to 
visit  and  relieve  suitably  (in  atmfrlnli  onntma).  The  importunity 
of  the  poor  he  was  to  put  up  with,  and  to  meet  their  need  aa  far  an 
he  could.  In  the  almonry  there  were  usually  rooms  for  the  sick. 
The  sick  outside  the  precincts  were  relieved  at  the  almoner's  dis- 
cretion. Continuous  relief  might  be  given  after  consultation  with 
the  superior.   All  the  remnants  ol  meals  and  the  old  clothes  of  the 


e  Maundy  gifts  and  selected  tl 


.dTid'a'lso 


inn  in  return  for'b 
"^Wl^cdiclirre,■).. 


?d  hospitals;  they  served  also  aa 


waste,  and  subsequently  to  the  decline 
01  rural  prosperity,  their  resources  were  greatly  crippled.  In  their 
relation  to  charity  one  or  two  points  may  be  noted:  (1) 1  Of  the  small 
population  of  England  the  professed  monks  and  nuns  with  the  pariah 
priests  (Rogers,  7/ul.  Af/,-  a»d  f'm«.  i.  58)  numbered  at  least 
30,000  or  40.000-  This  number  of  celibates  was  a  standing  protest 
against  the  moral  sufficiency  of  the  family  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
amongst  them  were  the  brothers  and  tieters  who  visited  the  poor 
and  nursed  the  sick  in  hospitals:  and  many  who  now  succumb 
physically  or  mentnlly  to  the  pressure  of  life,  and  are  cared  for  in 

the  monasteries,     (a)  Bound  together  by  no  common  controlling 

□cent  hoatelries."      (3)  They  stood  outside  the  parish,  and  they 

The  HispilaU.— The  revival  of  piety  in  the  nth  century  led  to 

To  show  how  far  they  covered  the  field  fa  England  two  instances 

m     '  "     '    "        ""    'shton.  £(Sif«Kr.  p.  "7)  there 

wi  endowed  by  Lanfranc  (lofts). 
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and  Ihm  apparently  a  frequent  abuse,  decayed  arrvants  of  the  ro 
and  others,  wen  *■  farmed  out."    (81  Ifidt  <■}  AdmUm*.—! 

Al  York,  at  the  hospital  of  St  Nichufoafur  ihr  leprous,  the  conditio 


hospitals  (Speed's 


of  the  regular  clergy.    (9)  ZVi.W  <./  if- 

ly  chantries,  Henry  VTII,  auuiin-iM-il    110 

"«V.   p.   J7S).     The  ra-1 " 
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First  the 


deveroped  a  luge  shipping  trade, 
like  "  little  principalities  ";  and  (or  tie  advancement  UJ^JJJ^ 
of  trade,  gilds,  consisting  alike  of  matters  and  workmen ,  aarnant. 
were  formed,  which  endeavoured  10  regulate  and  then 
to  monopolize  the  market.  By  degrees  the  corporations  of  the 
towns  wen  worked  in  their  interests,  and  the  whale  commercial 
system  became  restrictive  and  inadaptable.  Meanwhile  the 
towns  attracted  newcomers;  freedom  from  feudal  obligations 
was  gained  with  comparative  ease;  and  a  new  ptebi  was  con- 
gregating, a  population  of  inhabitants  not  qualified  as  burghers 
or  gild  members,  women,  sons  living  with  then-  fathers,  menial 
servants  and  apprentices.  Inert  was  thus  an  Increasing  restric- 
tion imposed  on  trade,  coupled  with  a  growing  flcbl.  Naturally, 
then,  lay  charities  sprang  up  for  members  of  gilds,  and  for- 
burghers  and  for  the  commonalty.  Men  left  estates  to  their  gilds 
to  maintain  decayed  members  in  hospitals,  almshouses  or  other- 
wise, to  educate  (heir  children,  portion  their  daughters,  and  to 
assist  their  widows.  The  middle-class  trader  was  thus  in  great 
measure  insured  against  the  rislj  of  life.  The  gilds  were  one 
sign  of  the  new  temper  and  wants  of  burghers  freed  from  feudal- 
ism. Another  sign  was  a  new  standard  of  manners.  Rules  and 
Hreiodic  in  their  tone,  became  popular — in  regard,  for 


"how 
self  II 


ose  belonging  to  him.11 


The  boroughs  established  other  charities  also,  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses for  the  people,  a  movement  which,  like  that  of  the  gilds, 
began  very  early — In  Italy  as  early  as  the  oth  century.  They 
sometimes  gave  outdoor  relief  also  to  registered  poor  (Green  L  41), 
and  they  had  in  large  towns  courts  of  orphans  presided  over  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  thus  taking  over  a  duty  that  previously 
had  been  one  of  conspicuous  importance  in  the  church.  As  early 
as  njj  in  Westphslian  towns  there  was  a  rough-and-ready 
of  Easter  relief  of  the  poor;  and  in 


of  a: 


gramme  ol  relief  (Ralzinger,  p.  35s).  Thus  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages  the  towns  were  gradually  assuming  what  had  been 
charitable  functions  of  the  church. 

While  a  new  freedom  was  being  attained  by  the  labourer  in 
the  country  and  the  burgher  in  the  town,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  for  agriculture  must  _.  .  . 
have  been  constant,  especially  at  every  visitation  of  „£?*" 
plague  and  famine.  In  accordance  with  a  general  wind 
policy  of  state  regulation  which  was  to  control  and 
supervise  industry,  agriculture  and  poor  relief  and  to  repress 
vagrancy  by  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,  the  state  stepped 
In  as  arbiter  and  organizer.  By  Statutes  of  Labourers  beginning 
fa  1331  (is  Edw.  m.  t3s).  It  aimed  at  enforcing  a  settled  wage 
and  restraining  migration.  Fromijjr  it  endeavoured  to  suppress 
mendicity,  and  in  part  to  systematise  it  in  the  interest  of  infirm 
and  aged  mendicants.  Each  series  of  enactments  is  the  natural 
complement  of  the  other.  In  the  main  their  signification,  from 
tbe  point  of  view  of  charily,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  represent 

part  the  distress  which  unsettlement  causes,  and  which  vagrancy 
In  some  measure  indicates,  by  keeping  the  people  within  the 
ranks  of  recognised  dependence,  the  settled  industry  of  the 
crafts  and  of  agriculture,  or  forcing  them  back  into  it  by  feu 
of  the  gaol  or  the  stocks.    Th*  extreme  point  of  this  policy  ma 
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reached  when  by  the  laws  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  the 
"rogue,  vagabond  or  sturdy  beggar"  was  branded  with  an  R 
on  the  shoulder  and  handed  over  as  a  bondman  for  a  period  to  any 
one  who  would  take  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  desired 
that  relief  should  be  a  means  of  preventing  migration.  In  any 
time  of  general  pressure  there  is  a  desire  to  organise  mendicity, 
to  prevent  the  wandering  of  beggars,  to  create  a  kind  of  settled 
poor,  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  infirm  and  not  able-bodied, 
and  to  keep  these  at  least  at  home  sufficiently  supported  by  local 
and  parochial  relief;  and  this,  in  its  simpler  form  all  the  world 
over,  has  in  the  past  been  by  response  to  public  begging.  The 
argument  may  be  summed  up  thus:  We  cannot  have  begging, 
which  implies  that  the  beggar  is  cared  for  by  no  one,  belongs 
to  no  one,  and  therefore  throws  himself  on  the  world  at  large. 
Therefore,  if  he  is  able-bodied  he  must  be  punished  as  unsocial, 
for  it  is  his  fault  that  he  belongs  to  no  one;  or  we  must  make 
him  some  one's  dependant,  and  so  keep  him;  or  if  he  is  infirm, 
and  therefore  of  no  service  to  any  one — if  no  one  will  keep  him — 
we  roust  organize  his  mendicity,  for  such  mendicity  is  justified. 
If  he  cannot  dig  for  the  man  to  whom  he  does  or  should  belong, 
he  must  beg-  Then  out  of  Uje  failure  to  organize  mendicity 
—for  relief  of  itself  is  no  remedy,  least  of  all  casual  relief — 
a  poor-law  springs  up,  which,  afterwards  associated  with  the 
provision  of  employment,  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  relief  in  some 
measure  remedial  by  increasing  its  quantity  by  means  of  com- 
pulsory levies.  This  argument,  which  combined  statutory  wage 
control  and  statutory  poor  relief,  seems  to  have  been  firmly 
bedded  in  the  English  legislative  mind  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
from  1351  till  after  1600;  and  until  1834  these  two  series  of  laws 
effectually  reduced  the  English  labourer  to  a  new  industrial 
dependence.  To  people  imbued  with  ideas  of  feudalism  the  way 
of  escape  from  villenage  seemed  to  be  not  independence,  but 
a  new  reversion  to  it. 

Many  elements  produced  the  social  and  economic  catastrophe 
of  the  16th  century,  for  the  condition  into  which  the  country 

fell  can  hardly  be  considered  less  than  a  catastrophe. 
cuiei^      With  the  growing  independence  of  the  people  there  was 

created  after  the  13th  century  an  unsettled  "  master- 
less  "  class,  a  residue  of  failure  resulting  from  social  changes, 
which  was  large  and  important  enough  to  call  for  legislation. 
In  the  15th  century,  "  the  golden  age  of  the  English  labourer," 
the  towns  increased  and  flourished.  Both  town  and  country  did 
well.  At  the  end  of  the  century  came  the  decadence.  The 
measure  of  the  strain,  when  perhaps  it  had  reached  its  lowest 
level,  is  indicated  by  the  following  comparison:  "  The  cost  of 
a  peasant's  family  of  four  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century 
was  £3:4:9;  after  1540  it  was  £8  "  (Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agric.  and 
Prices,  iv.  756). 

The  cause  of  this  has  now  been  fairly  investigated.  The  value 
of  land  in  the  13th  century  generally  depended  chiefly  on  "  the 
head  of  labour  "  retained  upon  it.  Its  fertility  depended  on  main- 
oeuvre  (manure).  To  keep  labour  upon  it  was  therefore  the  aim 
of  the  lord  or  owner.  The  enclosing  of  lands  for  sheep  began  early, 
and  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  in  the  great  days  of  the  woolstaple, 
must  have  been  extensive.  So  long  as  the  demand  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  and  then  for  its  consumption  at  home  in  the  cloth  trade, 
continued,  the  towns  prospered,  and  the  enclosures  did  not  become 
a  grievance.  Even  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  with  the  decay 
of  trade,  the  towns  decayed,  ana  their  population  in  some  cases 
diminished  extraordinarily.  This  reacted  on  the  country,  where  the 
great  families  had  already  become  impoverished,  and  were  hardly 
able  tosupport  their  retainers.  In  Henry  Vlll.'s  time  the  lands  of 
the  religious  houses  were  confiscated.  Worked  on  old  lines,  the 
custom  of  tillage  remained  in  force  on  them.  Accordingly,  when 
these  estates  fell  into  private  hands  they  were  transferred  subject 
to  the  condition  that  tney  should  be  tilled  as  heretofore.  The  con- 
dition was  evaded  by  the  new  owners,  and  the  disbandment  of  farm 
labourers  went  on  apace.  In  England  and  Wales  these  changes,  it  is 
said,  affected  a  third  of  the  country,  more  than  12,000,000  acres,  if 
the  estimates  be  correct,  or  rather  a  third  of  the  best  land  in  the 
kingdom.  With  towns  decaying,  the  effect  of  this  must  have  been 
terrible.  What  were  really  "  latifundia  "  were  created,  "  great 
landes,"  "  enclosures  of  a  mile  or  two  or  thereabouts  .  .  .  destroy- 
ing thereby  not  only  the  farms  and  cottages  within  the  same  circuits, 
but  also  the  towns  and  villages  adjoining."  A  herdsman  and  his 
wife  took  the  place  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  farm  hands.  The 
people  thus  set  wandering  could  only  join  the  wanderers  from  the 


decaying  towns.  At  the  same  time  the  economic  difficulty  was 
aggravated  by  a  new  patrician  or  commercial  greed ;  and  once  more 
the  land  question — tne  absorption  of  property  into  a  few  hands 
instead  of  its  free  exchange — led  to  lasting  social  demoralization. 
A  few  years  after  the  alienation  of  the  monasteries  the  coinage 
(1543)  was  debased.  By  this  means  prices  were  arbitrarily  raised, 
and  wages  were  increased  nominally;  but  nevertheless  tne  price 
of  necessaries  was  "  so  enhanced  "  that  neither  "  the  poor  labourers 
can  live  with  their  wages  that  is  limited  by  your  grace's  laws,  nor 
the  artificers  can  make,  much  less  sell,  their  wares  at  any  reasonable 

Rice  "  (Lamond,  The  Commonweal  of  Ms  Realm  of  England,  p.  xlvii). 
o  social  reformation,  such  as  the  charitable  instincts  of  WydUTe, 
More,  Hales,  Latimer  and  other  men  suggested,  was  attempted,  or 
at  least  persistently  carried  out.  In  towns  the  organization  of  labour 
had  become  restrictive,  exclusive  and  inadaptablc,  or,  judged  from 
the  moral  standpoint,  uncharitable.  There  had  been  a  time  of  plenty 
and  extravagance,  of  which  in  high  quarters  the  famous  "  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold  "  was  typical;  and  probably,  in  accordance  with 
the  frequently  observed  law  of  social  economics,  as  the  advance  in 
wages  and  their  purchasing  power  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th 
century  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  advance  in 
self-discipline  and  intelligent  expenditure,  it  resulted  in  part  in 
lessened  competence  and  industrial  ability  on  the  part  of  the  work* 
men,  and  thus  in  the  end  produced  pauperism. 

The  poverty  of  the  country  was  very  great  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VL  and  Elizabeth.  Adversity  then  taught  the  people 
new  manners,  and  households  became  more  simple  and  thrifty. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  with  enforced  economy  and  thrift,  a 
"  slow  but  substantial  improvement  in  agriculture  "  took  place, 
and  a  new  growth  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  vigour  of  the 
municipalities  had  abated,  so  that  in  Henry  VIIL's  time  they 
had  become  the  very  humble  servants  of  the  government; 
and  the  government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become  strongly 
centralised — in  itself  a  sign  of  the  general  withdrawal  of  self- 
sustaining  activity  in  all  administration,  in  the  administration 
of  charitable  relief  no  less  than  in  other  departments.  A  system 
of  endowed  charities  had  been  built  up,  supported  chiefly  by 
rents  from  landed  property.  These  now  had  disappeared,  and 
thus  the  means  of  relief,  which  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
might  have  utilized  at  a  time  of  general  distress,  had  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  acts  of  their  predecessors.  The  civil  independence 
of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  might  have  been  justified, 
possibly,  when  they  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  and  were 
instilling  into  the  people  the  precepts  of  a  higher  moral  law  than 
that  which  was  in  force  around  them.  But  afterwards,  as  the 
ability  and  intelligence  of  the  community  increased,  their  privi- 
leges became  more  and  more  antagonistic  to  charity,  and  tended 
to  create  a  non-social  and  even  anti-social  ecclesiastical  democracy 
actuated  by  aims  and  interests  in  which  the  general  good  of  the 
people  had  little  or  no  place.  There  was  a  growing  alienation 
between  religious  tradition  and  secular  opinion,  as  Lollardism 
slowly  permeated  the  thought  of  the  people  and  led  the  way 
to  the  Reformation.  While  this  alienation  existed  no  national 
system  of  charity,  civic  and  yet  religious,  could  be  created.  But 
worse  than  all,  the  ideal  of  charity  had  been  degraded.  A  self- 
regarding  system  of  relief  had  superseded  charity,  and  it  was 
productive  of  nothing  but  alms,  large  or  small,  isolated  and  un- 
met hodic,  given  with  a  wrong  bias,  and  thus  almost  inevitably 
with  evil  results.  Out  of  this  could  spring  no  vigorous  co-opera- 
tive charily.  Charity — not  relief— 'indeed  seemed  to  have  left 
the  world.  The  larger  issues  were  overlooked.  Then  the  property 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  gilds  was  wantonly  confiscated,  though 
the  poor  had  already  lost  that  share  in  the  revenues  of  the  chuTch 
to  which  at  one  time  they  were  admitted  to  have  a  just  claim. 
A  new  beginning  had  to  be  made.  The  obligations  of  charity  had 
to  be  revived.  A  new  organization  of  charitable  relief  had  to 
be  created,  and  that  with  an  empty  exchequer  and  after  a  vast 
waste  of  charitable  resources.  There  were  signs  of  a  new  con- 
gregational and  parochial  energy,  yet  the  task  could  not  be 
entrusted  to  the  religious  bodies,  divided  and  disunited  as  they 
were.  In  their  stead  it  could  be  imposed  only  on  some  authority 
which  represented  the  general  community,  such  as  municipalities; 
and  in  spite  of  the  centralization  of  the  government  there  seemed 
some  hope  of  creating  a  system  of  relief  in  connexion  with  them. 
They  were  tried,  and,  very  naturally,  failed.  In  the  poverty  of 
the  time  it  seemed  that  the  poor  could  be  relieved  only  by  a 
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compulsory  rate,  and  the  administration  of  statutory  relief 
naturally  devolved  on  the  central  government — the  only  vigorous 
administrative  body  left  in  the  country.  The  government  might 
indeed  have  adopted  the  alternative  of  letting  the  industrial 
difficulties  of  the  country  work  themselves  out,  but  they  had 
inherited  a  policy  of  minute  legislative  control,  and  they  continued 
it  Revising  previous  statutes,  they  enacted  the  Poor  Law, 
which  still  remains  on  the  statute  book.  It  could  be  no  remedy 
for  social  offences  against  charity  and  the  community.  But  in 
part  at  least  it  was  successful.  It  helped  to  conceal  the  failure 
to  find  a  remedy. 

Pa*t  VI.— After  the  Reformation 

During  the  Reformation,  whkh  extended,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, from  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  to  the  reign  of  James  I., 
7),  the  groundwork  of  the  theory  of  charity  was  being 

4»/WtM-  recast.  The  old  system  and  the  narrow  theory  on  which 
Horn  theory  it  had  come  to  depend  were  discredited.  The  recoil 
•/<A-rt°'*  is  startling.  To  a  very  large  extent  charitable  ad- 
ministration had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who,  as 
an  indispensable  condition  to  their  participation  in  it,  took 
the  vows  of  obedience,  chastity  and  "  wilful "  poverty.  Now 
this  was  all  entirely  set  aside.  It  was  felt  (see  Homilies  on  Faith 
end  Good  Works,  cVc,  aj>.  1547)  that  socially  and  morally  the 
method  had  been  a  failure.  The  vow  of  obedience,  it  was  argued , 
led  to  a  general  disregard  of  the  duties  of  civic  and  family  life. 
Those  who  bound  themselves  by  it  were  outside  the  stale  and 
did  not  serve  it  In  regard  to  chastity  the  Homily  states  the 
common  opinion:  "  How  the  profession  of  chastity  was  kept, 
it  is  more  honesty  to  pass  over  in  silence  and  let  the  world  judge 
of  what  is  well  known."  As  to  wilful  poverty,  the  regulars,  it 
is  urged,  were  not  poor,  but  rich,  for  they  were  in  possession  of 
much  wealth.  Their  property,  it  is  true,  was  held  in  communi, 
and  not  personally,  but  nevertheless  it  was  practically  theirs, 
and  they  used  it  for  their  personal  enjoyment;  and  "for  all 
their  riches  they  might  never  help  father  nor  mother,  nor  others 
that  were  indeed  very  needy  and  poor,  without  the  license  of 
their  father  abbot"  or  other  head.  This  was  the  negative  position. 
The  positive  was  found  in  the  doctrine  of  justification — the  central 
point  in  the  discussions  of  the  time,  a  plant  from  the  garden  of 
St  Augustine.  Justification  was  the  personal  conviction  of  a 
lively  (or  living)  faith,  and  was  defined  as  "a  true  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  a  stedf ast  hope  of  all  good  things  to  be  received  at  His  hands." 
Without  this  justification  there  could  be  no  good  works.  They 
were  the  signs  of  a  lively  faith  and  grew  out  of  it  Apart  from 
it,  what  seemed  to  be  "  good  works  "  were  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
phantom  acts  productive  of  nothing,  "  birds  that  were  lost, 
unreal."  So  were  the  works  of  pagans  and  heretics.  The 
relation  of  almsgiving  to  religion  was  thus  entirely  altered.  The 
personal  reward  here  or  hereafter  to  the  actor  was  eliminated. 
The  deed  was  good  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  doer  was 
good;  it  had  in  itself  no  merit  This  was  a  great  gain,  quite 
apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
the  Protestant  scheme  of  salvation.  The  deed,  it  was  realized, 
was  only  the  outcome  of  the  doer,  the  expression  of  himself, 
what  he  was  as  a  whole,  neither  better  nor  worse.  Logically 
this  led  to  the  discipline  of  the  intelligence  and  the  emotions, 
and  undoubtedly  "  justification  "  to  very  many  was  only  con- 
sistent with  such  discipline  and  implied  it  Thus  under  a  new 
guise  the  old  position  of  charity  reasserted  itself.  But  there  were 
other  differences. 

The  relation  of  charity  to  prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving  and  penance 
was  altered.  The  prayerful  contemplation  of  the  Christ  was  pre- 
served in  the  mysticism  of  Protestantism;  but  it  was  dissociated 
from  the  "  historic  Christ,"  from  the  fervent  idealization  of  whom 
St  Francisdrcw  his  inspiration  and  his  active  charitable  impulse. 
The  tradition  did  not  die  out,  however.  It  remained  with  many, 
notably  with  George  Herbert,  of  whom  it  made,  not  unlike  St  Francis. 
•  Ppet  as  well  as  a  practical  parish  priest ;  but  the  absence  of  it 
indicated  in  much  post-Reformation  endeavour  a  want,  if  not  of 
devotion,  yet  of  intensity  of  feeling  which  may  in  part  account  for 
the  fact  that  sectarianism  in  relief  has  since  proved  itself  stronger 
than  charity,  instead  of  yielding  to  charity  as  its  superior  and  its 
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organizer.  Fasting  was  parted  from  prayer  and  almsgiving.  It 
was  "  a  thing  not  of  its  own  proper  nature  good  as  the  love  of  lather 
or  mother  or  neighbour,  but  according  to  its  end."  Almsgiving  also 
as  a  "  work  "  disappeared  and  with  it  a  whole  series  of  inducements 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pecuniary  and  material  supply  of 
relief  had  long  been  active.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  preachers 
advocated  it  in  vain,  and  reproached  their  hearers  with  their  dimin- 
ished bounty  to  the  poor;  the  old  personal  incentive  had  gone  and 
could  only  gradually  be  superseded  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
personal  religion  very  slowly  wedding  itself  to  true  views  of  social 
duty  and  purpose.  Penance,  once  so  closely  related  to  almsgiving, 
passed  out  of  sight  Charity,  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  had 
two  offices,  it  was  said,  "  to  cherish  good  and  harmless  men  "  and 
"  to  correct  and  punish  vice  without  regard  to  persons."  Correction 
as  a  means  of  discipline  takes  the  place  of  penance,  and  it  becomes 
judicial,  regulating  and  controlling  church  membership  by  the 
authority  of  the  church,  a  congregation,  minister  or  elder;  or  deal- 
ing with  laziness  or  ill-doing  through  the  municipality  or  stale,  m 
connexion  with  what  now  first  appear,  not  prisons,  but  houses  of 
correction. 

The  religious  life  was  to  be  democratic — not  in  religious 
bodies,  but  in  the  whole  people;  and  in  a  new  sense — in  relation 
to  family  and  social  life — it  was  to  be  moral.  That  was  the 
significance  of  the  Reformation  for  charity. 

Consistently  with  this  movement  of  religious  activity  towards 
a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  civic  life,  the  older  classical 
social  theory,  fostered  by  the  Renaissance,  assumed  a 
new  influence — the  great  conception  of  the  state  as  a 
community  bound  together  by  charity  and  friendship. 
"  We  be  not  born  to  ourselves,"  it  was  said,  "  but 
partly  to  the  use  of  our  country,  of  our  parents,  of  our 
kinsfolk,  and  partly  of  our  friends  and  neighbours;  and  therefore 
all  good  virtues  are  grafted  on  us  naturally,  whose  effects  be 
to  do  good  to  others,  when  it  showeth  forth  the  image  of  God 
in  man,  whose  property  is  ever  to  do  good  to  others  "  (Lamond, 
p.  14) .  Economic  theory  also  changed.  Instead  of  the  medieval 
opinion  of  the  "  theologian  or  social  preacher,"  that  "  trade 
could  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  honestly  conducted 
it  made  no  profit  "  (Green,  ii.  71),  we  have  a  recognition  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  exchange,  and  individual  interests, 
it  is  argued,  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  those  of  the 
state,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  source  of  solid  good  to  the  whole 
community. 

Municipal  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  mendicity  of  the  able- 
bodied  and  the  organization  of  relief  on  behalf  of  the  infirm  were 
common  in  England  and  on  the  continent  (Colmar,  1362;  Nurem- 
berg, 1478 ;  Strassburg.  1523 ;  London,  1514)*    Vivos  (Ehrlc,  Beitrag? 
tur  Geschichle  und  Reform  der  Armenbnege,  p.  26),  a  Spaniard,  who 
had  been  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  a  book  translated  into 
several  languages  and  widely  read,  seems  to  have  summed  up  the 
thought  01  the  time  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  poor. 
He  divided  them  into  three  classes:  those  in  hospitals  and  poor-, 
houses,  the  public  homeless  beggars  and  the  poor  at  home.     He 
would  have  a  census  taken  of  the  number  of  each  class  in  the  town, 
and  information  obtained  as  to  the  causes  of  their  distress.     Then 
he  would  establish  a  central  organization  of  relief  under  the  magis- 
trates.   Work  was  to  be  supplied  for  all,  while  begging  was  strictly 
forbidden.    Non-settled  poor  who  were  able-bodied  were  to  be  sent 
to  their  homes.    Able-bodied  settled  poor  who  knew  no  craft  were 
to  be  put  on  some  public  work — the  undeserving  being  set  to  hard 
labour.    For  others  work  was  to  be  found,  or  they  were  to  be  assisted 
to  become  self-supporting.    The  hospitals  provided  with  medical 
advice  and  necessaries  were  to  be  classified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
sick,  the  blind  and  lunatics.    The  poor  living  at  home  were  to  work 
with  a  view  to  their  self-support.    What  they  earned,  if  insufficient 
might  be  supplemented.     Ifa  citizen  found  a  case  of  distress  he  was 
not  to  help  it,  but  to  send  it  for  inquiry  to  the  magistrate.    Children 
were  to  be  taught.     Private  relief  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  rich. 
The  funds  of  endowed  charities  were  to  be  the  chief  source  of  income; 
if  more  was  wanted,  bequests  and  church  collections  would  suffice. 
The  scheme  was  put  in  force  in  Ypres  in  15£4>.  The  Sorbonne 
approved  it,  and  similar  plans  were  adopted  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  in  outline  the  scheme  of  London  municipal  charity  promoted 
by  Edward  VI.,  by  which  the  poor  were  classified.  St  Bartholomew's 
and  St  Thomas's  hospitals  appropriated  for  the  sick,  Christ's  hospital 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  Bridewell  for  the  correction  0/  the 
able-bodied.    Less  the  institutional  arrangements  and   plus   the 
compulsory  rate,  the  methods  are  those  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of 
pueen  Elizabeth  of  1601.    At  first  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
introduce  state  relief  in  reliance  on  voluntary  alms  (1  Mary   13. 
5  Eliz.  3,  1562-1563),  subject  to  the  right  of  assessment  if  alms  were 
refused.    But  the  position  was  anomalous.  %  Charity  is  voluntary, 
and  spontaneously  meets  the  demands  of  distress.    Such  demand* 
have  always  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  supply.    Hence  the  vrr> 
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..... ..gaily  recognised  class,  e  ef. 

on  the  fulfilment  of  which,  alter  a  lii  ly 

insiMiflhey  were  so  minded.     The  I  en 

A  phrase  of  Ror*rtCedl's{l5t  earl  of  Salisbury!  indicates  the 
minute  domestic  character  of  the  Eliiabethan  legislation  (D'Ewu, 
P—tRtatr6'**}-  The  question  ([601)  was  the  repeal  of  a  statute 
uiui  of  tillage.  Cecil  says:  "If  in  Edwatd  I.'s  time  a 
stater*?'  bf  was  made  for  the -maintenance,  of  the  fry  of  fish, 
™  and  in  Henry  VII. 's  for  the  preservation  of  the  eggs 

0!  wild  fowl,  shall  we  now  throw  away  a  law  of  more 
consequence  and  Import  ?  If  we  debar  tillage,  we  give  Hope 
Co  the  depopulating.  And  then,  if  the  poor  being  thrust  out  of 
their  houses  go  lo  dwell  with  others,  straight  we  catch  them 
with  the  statute  of  inmates;  if  they  wander  abroad,  they  are 
within  the  danger  of  the  statute  of  the  poor  to  be  whlpt.  So  by 
this  undo  this  statute,  and  you  endanger  many  thousands." 
A  strong  central  government ,  a  local  authority  appointed  directly 
by  the  government,  and  a  network  of  legislation  controlled  the 
Whole  movement  of  economic  life.  On  this  reliance  was  p 
ic  difficulties.    The  local  authorities  wer 


lur 


-  had  t< 


arry  01 


and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  wages  they  had  fixed;  to 
ensure  that  suitable  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
at  the  expense  of. rates  which  they  also  fixed;  and  to  suppress 
vagabondage.     Since  sj  Edw.  HI.  there  had  been  labour  statutes, 

orders  for  Artificers,  Labourers,  Servants  of  Husbandry  and 
Apprentices  "  (5  Elis.  c  4).  It  recognised  and  upheld  a  social 
classification.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  gentleman  or 
owner  of  property  to  which  the  act  was  not  to  apply;  and  on 
the  other  the  artisan  and  labouring  class.  This  class  In  turn  was 
subdivided,  and  the  justices  were  to  assess  their  wages  annually 
according  to  "  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  the  time  and  other 
circumstances."  Persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixty, 
■ho  were  not  apprentices  01  engaged  in  certain  specified  employ- 
ments, were  compelled  to  serve  in  husbandry  by  the  year  "with 
any  person  that  keepeth  husbandly."  The  length  of  the  day's 
work  and  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  were  freed.  The 
Mjaasad  rate  of  wages  was  enforceable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  refusal  to  be  apprenticed  by  imprisonment.  Thus  there 
was  crested  a  life  control  over  labour  with  an  industrial  settle- 
ment and  *  wage  fixed  by  the  justices  annually.     There  an 

was  enforced;  and  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  comparatively 
scanty.  It  was  eniotced  throughout  the  century  in  which  it 
was  passed,  and  it  probably  continued  in  force  generally  until 
the  Restoration,  while  subsequently  it  was  put  in  operation  to 
meet  special  emergencies,  such  as  times  of  distress  when  some 
settlement  of  wages  seemed  desirable  (cf.  Rogers;  v.  611; 
Hewins,  EnjiiiA  Trade  and  Finance,  p.  81;  Cunningham,  Growth 


of  ExiUsM  Industry  and  Ctmmtra:  Mtitr*  Tract),  I  168).  It 
wis  not  repealed  till  1814. 

From  15S5  to  1611  there  was,  it  is  said,  a  slight  increase  in 
labourer"'  wages,  which  fluctuated  from  50.  jd.  to  ja.  Sid.  a 
week,  with  a  declining  standard  of  comfort  and  st  times  great 
distress.  Then  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  wage  till  1661 
and  "  a  very  marked  improvement;  the  rate  of  Increase  being 
very  nearly  double  that  of  the  earlier  periods,"  and  reaching 
a*.,  "  aa  the  highest  weekly  rate  for  the  whole  period."  Then 
from  1661  to  1701  there  was  "•  alight  improvement"  (Hewins", 
p.  So).  It  wotdd  seem  indeed  that  the  stir  of  the  times  between 
ron  and  1661  may  have  caused  a  great  demand  for  labour. 
But  with  the  Restoration,  when  the  assessment  system  was 
falling  into  desuetude,  came  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601  (13  at 
14  Car.  IL  cap.  61),  which  brought  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
a  settlement  for  relief  of  a  very  strict  nature  was  added  to  the 
industrial  settlement  of  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act.  Thus, 
if  the  Influence  of  that  act,  which  hart  so  long  controlled  labour, 
was  waning,  its  place  was  now  taken  by  an  act  which,  though  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assessment  of  wage,  yet  so  settled  the 
labourer  within  the  bounds  of  his  parish  that  he  had  practically 
to  rely,  if  not  upon  a  wage  fired  by  the  justices,  yet  upon  a 
customary  wage  limited  and  restricted  ss  a  result  of  the  law  of 

may  have  continued,  would  therefore  be  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence. Settlement  also,  like  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act, 
would  prevent  the  country  labourer  from  passing  to  the  to 


sir  right  to 


n  least  they  would 
ef  if  they  lost  their 

other  conditions, 


control,  though  under  another 
remained  In  force  to  a  luge  exten 

By  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act  then,  in  conjunction  with 
other  measures,  the  labouring  classes  were  finally  committed  to 
a  new  bondage,  when  they  had  freed  themselves  from  the  serfdom 
of  feudalism,  and  when  the  control  exercised  over  them  by  the 
gild  and  municipality  was  relaxed.  The  statute  was  so  enforced 
that  to  earn  a  year's  livelihood  would  have  taken  a  labourer  not 
51  weeks,  but  sometimes  two  yean,  or  jS  weeks,  or  So  weeks, 
or  71  weeks;  sometimes,  however,  less — 48  or  3S-  It  followed 
that  on  such  a  system  the  country  could  only  with  the  utmost 

century,  and  that  the  need  of  a  poor-law  was  felt  the  mora  as 
these  difficulties  persisted.  A  voluntary  or  a  municipal  system 
could  not  suffice,  even  as  a  palliative,  while  such  statutes  sa 
these  were  in  force  to  render  labour  immobile  and  unprngressivc. 
Also,  while  wages  were  find  by  statute  or  order,  whether  chiefly 
in  the  interest  of  the  employe™  or  not,  obviously  any  shortage 
on  the  wages  bad  to  be  made  good  by  the  community.  Tho 
community,  by  fixing  the  wages  to  be  earned  in  a  livelihood, 
made  itself  responsible  for  their  sufficiency.  And  it  is  suggestive 
to  find  that  in  the  year  in  which  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act 
(1563)  was  passed,  the  act  for  the  enforcement  of  assessments 
of  poor-rate  (j  ELz.  cap.  3)  was  also  enacted.  The  Law  of 
Settlement,  to  which  we  have  referred,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  was  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  migration  of  labourers 
southward  from  counties  where  less  favourable  statutory  wages 
prevailed;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  only  a  corollary  of  the  Artificers 
and  Labourers  Act  of  1563  and  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601. 
These  laws,  it  may  be  said,  were  the  means  of  making  the  English 
labourer,  until  the  poor-law  reform  of  1834.  a  settled  but  landless 
serf,  supported  by  a  fixed  wage  and  a  state  bounty.     By  the  poor- 
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The  philanthropic  nature  of  the  poor-law  is  indicated  by  Its 
antecedents:  once  enacted,  its  bounties  became  a  right;  its 
philanthropy  disappeared  in  a  quasi-legal  claim.  Its  object  was 
to  relieve  the  poor  by  home  industries,  apprentice  children,  and 
provide  necessary  relief  to  the  poor  unable  to  work.  The  act  was 
inly  interpreted  so  a*  to  include  the  whole  of  that  indefinite 
he  "  poor  ";  by  >  better  and  more  rigid  interpretation  it 
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it,  at  lent  id  the  i  gth  century,  held  to  apply  only  to  the  "deni- 


momk  fallacy 

of  home  industries  founded  on  rate-suppliedcapiul  early  declared 
itself,  olid  the  method  could  only  have  continued  as  long  as  it  did 
because  it  formed  part  of  a  general  system  of  industrial  control- 
When  in  the  18th  century workhouses  were  established,  the  same 
industrial  fallacy,  us  records  show,  repealed  Itself  under  new 
conditions.  Within  the  parish  it  resulted  in  the  farmer  paying 
the  labourer  as  small  a  wage  as  possible,  and  leaving  the  parish 
to  provide  whatever  he  might  require  in  addition  during  his 
working  life  and  in  his  old  age-  Thus,  indeed,  a  gigantic  experi- 
ment in  civic  employment  was  made  for  at  least  two  centuries  on 
a  vast  scale  throughout  the  country — and  failed.  As  wan  natural, 
the  Lack  of  economic  independence  reacted  on  the  morals  of 
the  people.  With  pauperism  came  want  of  energy.  Idleness  and 
a  disregard  for  chastity  and  the  obligations  of  marriage-  Thelaw. 
it  is  true,  rccogn  used  the  mutual  obligations  of  parents  and  grand- 
parents, children  and  grandchildren;  but  in  the  general  poverty 
which  it  was  itself  1  meana  of  perpetuating  such  obligations 
became  prnetiadly  obsoli  - 


Still,  lb 


great  advance  in  charitable  thought.    The  i 

from  year  to  year,  was  very  slowly  put  in  force.    Even  before  it 

was  passed  the  poor-rate  that  assessed  under  the  act  of  1563  was 

of  Charles  II.  it  amounted  to  a  third  of  the  revenue  of  England 
and  Wales  (Rogers,  v.  Si). 

part  superseded  by  what  we  have  called  a  statutory  wage-control, 
founded  on  a  basis  of  wage  supplemented  by  relief,  provided  by  a 
rate-supported  poor-law.  But  it  follows  that  with  the  decay  of 
this  system  the  poor-law  itself  should  have  disappeared,  or  should 
have  taken  some  new  and  very  Limited  form.  Unfortunately, 
a  Roman  tunes,  state  relief  proved  to  be  a  popular  and 
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1;  but  the  serfdom  of  the 
11  after  the  reform  of  1834 


le  Statute  of  Labourers 
disuse  after  the  Restoration,  it  is  said,  and  the   sta 
finally  repealed  in  1814,  and  six 
illegal  combinations  of  working 

evil  to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
greatly  impeded  the  recovery  of  t 

less,  by  a  new  Law  of  state  alms  for  the  aged,  or  by  statutory 
outdoor  relief  with,  as  some  would  wish,  a  regulated  wage,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  bring  them  once  again  under  a  thraldom  similar 
to  that  from  which  they  have  so  slowly  emancipated  themselves. 
The  policy  adopted  by  Queen  Elisabeth  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ((601 )  included  a  scheme  lor  the  reorasninetkiD.  ol  voluntary 
charily  as  well  as  plana  lor  the  extension  of  rate-aided 
meow*    relief.  Duringthecentury,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavours 

This  it  was  proposed  to  safeguard  and  promote  con- 
currently with  the  extension  of  the  poor-rate-  Accordingly,  in 
the  poor-law  It  was  arranged  that  the  overseers,  the  new  civic 
authority,  and  the  churchwardens,  the  old  parochial  and  charit- 
able authority,  should  act  in  conjunction,  and,  subject  to  magis- 
terial approval,  together  "  raise  weekly  or  otherwise  "  the 
necessary  means  "  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant."  The  old 
charitable  organisation  was  based  on  endowment,  and  the  church- 


act  was  to  encourage  charitable  gifts. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  rSth  centur. . 
of  poor  relief  fell  into  confusion,  many  charities 


re  lost,  or  were 
iged.  In  1786 
le  House  of  Commons  reported  on  the 
subject.  In  1S1S,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Lord 
Brougham,  a  commission  of  inquiry  on  educational  charities  was 
appointed,  and  in  1819  another  commission  to  investigate  (with 
some  exceptions)  all  the  charities  for  the  poor  in  England  and 


continued    their 

of  the  House  <sf 

ig  the  establishment 


cure  the  safe  custody  of  charity 
a  on  cy-pres  fines,  fire. 
followed  in   1840,  and  eventually  in  tBsj  the  first 
le  Trusts  Act  waa  passed,  under  which  "  The  Charity 
of  England  and  Wales  "  were  appointed. 
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definitely,  or  jn  a  particular  parish,  were  valid  under  the  act,  or  foe 
any  purpose  or  instil  ulion  Lit  1  he  aid  of  Ihe  "  poor."    Thuspraeii- 

warda  it  waa  decided  that,  "  as  a  rule,  persons  receiving  parochial 
relief  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  charity  intended  lor  tbe 
poor"  (Tudor,  p.  16?).  Ijl  Ftlipmu  Difirmtwl,  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  charities  which  are  for  the  poor  the  broadest  view  is  taken 
of  rrlia-inu!,  illffnciiQ-a.  U)  .SuJH-rsttlieas  LVjer.— The  superb™. 
nee  is  one  that  has  for  its  object  the  propagation  of  the  r 
a  religion  not  tolerated  by  the  law  (Tudor,  p.  4).  Conn 
so  far  as  charities  were  held  or  left  aubject  to  such  right 
were  illegal,  or  became  legal  only  as  tolerai' 
by  degrees,  since  the  Tolerai  i™  Act  of  1 


are   Kill    void.     (5)   AdminiUW, 

lions,  there  are  now  usual: 
charity.    (f>)  Jurisdiction  b 


tended!' 
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corporation."    Fori 


perverting  of  the  chant; 
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which  [fa  testator  leave,  direction*  that  ..c.ut  ..u. 

objects  for  which  It  charity  was  founded  are  obsoleti 
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thin  power  cbantiea  arc  re- 
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Charities  Act  of"  to83."t}nderor"r*r  arts  doles  have  been  applied  t' 
education  add  to  allotments-  About  3S0  schemes  are  issued  in  tin 
course  of  a  year,  (la)  ObjtOs  adopted  in  icmadtUiii  CiariHtj.- 
Jo  tho  rcsnodelliug  of  chanties  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poo 

srherot™  Theses*  "      ' '"'   "  "  ""  '"  '"'   '""''  "  " ^ 


subscription*  to  a  oiedica)  chanty ,  to  a 
for  service.  Ac.;  for  emigration;  for 
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published. 
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no,  arid  the  names  of  the 
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[lie  charity  managed  by 
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Cad  under  the  hand  of  c ,  

of  the  charity."  (16)  I'mnin.- In  the  case  u<  rcms  and  profits  of 
lands,  Ac  belonging  to  hospitals  or  almshouses,  or  vested  in  trustees 
f^rr-Ki,ri tabic  purpose*,  alio  wance*  are  made  in  diminution  ol  iucome- 
■   '--I.  35  §  6i).     Km..!  the  iiLh„bit<il  house  duty  any.  Iifw 


tn  (jo  Vict.  3;  1  ( 
pital  charity  school, 


■c,s 


s  was  compiled  In  the  yean 
.Is  and  financial  particular* 

The  income  of  endowed  charities  in  1876  was  returned  at  £1,108,463. 
It  ii  now,  no  doubt,  considerably  larger  than  it  was  in  1S76.  Partial 
return*  show  that  at  Jca.it  a  million  a  year  is  now  available  in  England 


Kefare  funds  avaS- 


and  Wales  /or  the  assistance  of  th 
the  poor-law.  which,  aa  it ' 
endowment  provided  frot 


till  about ,1830.  and  the  poor-rate  wa 


nentary  of  the  local  charities.    When 


■ic  poor  -1 


or  food, 


entitled  by 

made  itself  felt  between  (he   "  parish  "  poor  and  the  "  second  " 

front  the  rates  altofether  crver*hadowed  the  charitable  aid.  Charit- 
able endowments  were  ignored,  ill-administered,  and  often  were 
tost.    After  1S34  the  poor-law  waa  brought  under  tbc  control  of  the 


central jrorerument.     Poor  relief  was  ntacad  In  the  hands  at  boards 


*hcd.     In    the   parishes    the 


After  tbe  Poor-Lair  Act  of  1601  tbc  history  of  the  voluntary 
parochial  charities  in  a  town  pariah  is  marked  by  their  decreasing 
amount  and  utility,  aa  poor-law  relief  and  pauperism 
increased.  The  act,  it  would  aectn,  waa  not  adopted  J?"*>J; 
with  much  alacrity  by  the  local  authorities.  From  JJJJJ. 
j6ij  to  1046  there  were  many  years  of  plague  and 
sickness,  but  in  St  Giles's,  London,  as  late  as  1640,  the  amount 
raised  by  the  "collectors"  (or  overseers)  was  only  £176.  They 
disbursed  this  to  "  the  visited  poor  "  as  "  pensions."  Tn  1665 
an  eitra  levy  of  £000  b  mentioned.  In  the  accounts  of  St 
Martin  Vin- tie- Fields,  where,  as  in  St  Giles's,  gifts  were  received, 
the  change  wrought  by  another  half-century  (1714)  is  apparent. 
The  sources  of  charitable  relief  are  similar  to  those  in  all  the 
Protestant  churches — English,  Scottish  or  continental:  church 
collections  and  offertories;  correctional  fines,  such  as  composi- 
tion for  bastards  and  conviction  money  for  swearers;  and 
besides  these,  income  from  annuities  and  legacies,  the  parish 
estate,  the  royal  bounly,  and  "  petitions  to  persons  of  quality." 
In  all  £3041  was  collected,  but,  so  far  as  relief  was  concerned, 
the  parish  relied  not  on  It,  but  on  the  poor-rale,  which  produced 
£3765-  All  this  was  collected  and  disbursed  on  their  own 
authority  by  collectors,  to  orphans,"  pensioners  "or  tbe  "known 
or  standing  "  poor,  or  to  casual  poor  (£1818),  including  nurse 
children  and  bastards.    The  begging  poor  were  numerous  and 


leatb-ra 


inhumanly  suffered  to  die  by  the 
barbarity  of  nurses."  The  whole  administration  was  uncharit- 
able, injurious  to  tbe  community  and  tbc  family,  and  inhuman 
to  the  child.  If  one  may  judge  from  later  accounts  of  other 
parishes  even  up  to  1&34,  usually  it  remained  the  same,  purpose- 
less and  unintelligent;  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  generally 
speaking,  only  since  the  middle  of  tie  igth  century  has  any 
serious  attention  been  paid  to  the  charitable  side  of  parochial 
work.    Parallel  to  the  parochial  m 


England,  in  Ft 
de  Koi/suotK*,  at 
recognized  by  the 
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>,  and  during  the  Revolution  made  the 
central  administration  ror  relief  in  the  communes. 

tn  the  17th  century  in  England,  as  in  France,  opinion  favoured 
the  establishment  of  large  hospitals  or  maistmi  Ditu  for  the 

throughout  the  century  there  was  a  continuous  struggle  sssrs- 
'.with  mendicancy,  and  the  bospilals  were  used  as  "**■ 
places  into  which  offenders  were  summarily  driven.  M^ 
Anew  humanity  was,  however,  beginning  its  protest.    The  pitiful 
condition  of  abandoned  children  attracted  sympathy  in  both 
countries.    St  Vincent  de  Paul  established  bomes  for  the  en/onls 
frnaer,  followed  in  England  by  the  establishment  of  the  Found- 
ling hospital  (1739).    In  both  countries  the  method  waa  applied 
Inconsiderately  and  pushed  to  excess,  and  it  affected  family 
life  moat  injuriously.     Grants  from  parliament  supported  the 
foundling  movement  la  England,  and  homes  were  opened  in 
many  pans  of  the  country.    The  demand  aoon  became  over- 
whelming; the  mortality  ws»  enormous,  and  the  cost  so  large 
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that  it  outstripped  all  financial  expedients.  The  lesson  of  the 
experiment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  poor-law  catastrophe 
before  1834;  only,  instead  of  the  able-bodied  poor  of  another 
age,  infants  were  made  the  object  of  a  compassionate  but 
undiscerning  philanthropy.  With  widespread  relief  there  came 
widespread  abandonment  of  duty  and  economic  bankruptcy. 
Had  the  poor-rates  instead  of  charitable  relief  been  used  in  the 
same  way,  the  moral  injury  would  have  been  as  great,  but  the 
annual  draft  from  the  rates  would  have  concealed  the  moral 
and  postponed  the  economic  disaster.  To  amend  the  evil,  changes 
were  made  by  which  the  relation  between  child  and  mother  was 
kept  alive,  and  a  personal  application  on  her  part  was  required; 
the  character  of  the  mother  and  her  circumstances  were  investi- 
gated, and  assistance  was  only  given  when  it  would  be  "  the 
means  of  replacing  the  mother  in  the  course  of  virtue  and  the 
way  of  an  honest  livelihood."  General  reforms  were  also  made, 
especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jonas  Hanway,  to 
check  infant  mortality,  and  metropolitan  parishes  were  required 
to  provide  for  their  children  outside  London.  A  kindred  move- 
ment led  to  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries  (1758),  of  lock 
hospitals  and  lying-in  hospitals  (1749-1752). 

In  Queen  Anne's  reign  there  was  a  new  educational  movement, 
"  the  charity  school " — "  to  teach  poor  children  the  alphabet 
and  the  principles  of  religion,"  followed  by  the  Sunday-school 
movement  (1780),  and  about  the  same  time  (1788)  by  "  the 
school  of  industry  " — to  employ  children  and  teach  them  to  be 
industrious.  In  1844  the  Ragged  School  Union  was  estab- 
lished, and  until  the  Education  Act  of  1870  continued  its  volun- 
tary educational  work.  As  an  outcome  of  these  movements, 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  and  many  others, 
in  1854-1855  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  were  established, 
to  prevent  crime  and  reform  child  criminals.  The  orphanage 
movement,  beginning  in  1758,  when  the  Orphan  Working  Home 
was  established,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  on  a  vastly 
extended  scale.  In  177a  a  society  for  the  discharge  of  persons 
imprisoned  for  small  debts  was  established,  and  in  1773  Howard 
began  his  prison  reforms.  This  raised  the  standard  of  work  in 
institutional  charities  generally.  After  the  civil  wars  the  old 
hospital  foundations  of  St  Bartholomew  and  St  Thomas,  munici- 
palized by  Edward  VL,  became  endowed  charities  partly  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  The  same  fate  befell  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  connexion  with  which  the  voting  system,  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  subscribers — 
that  peculiarly  English  invention— first  makes  its  appearance. 

A  new  interest  in  hospitals  sprang  up  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  St  Thomas's  was  rebuilt  (1693)  and  St  Bartholomew's 
(1739);  Guy's  was  founded  in  1724,  and  on  the  system  of  free 
"letters"  obtainable  in  exchange  for  donations,  voluntary 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  were  established  in  London  (1733  and 
later)  and  in  most  of  the  large  towns.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  the  dispensary  movement  was  developed — a 
system  of  local  dispensaries  with  fairly  definite  districts  and  home 
visiting,  a  substitute  for  attendance  at  a  hospital,  where  "  hos- 
pital fever"  was  dreaded,  and  an  alternative  to  what  was  then 
a  very  ill-administered  system  of  poor-law  medical  relief.  After 
1840  the  provident  dispensary  was  introduced,  in  order  that  the 
patients  by  small  contributions  in  the  time  of  health  might 
provide  for  illness  without  having  to  meet  large  doctors'  bills, 
and  the  doctor  might  receive  some  sufficient  remuneration  for 
his  attendance  on  poor  patients.  This  movement  was  largely 
extended  after  i860.  Three  hospital  funds  for  collecting  con- 
tributions for  hospitals  and  making  them  grants,  a  movement 
that  originated  in  Birmingham  in  1859,  were  established  in 

London  in  1873  and  1897. 

Since  1868  the  poor-law  medical  system  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
immensely  improved  and  extended,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  free  medical  relief  in  most  of  the  large 
towns  has  greatly  increased.  The  following  figures  refer  to  London : 
at  hospitals,  97  in  number,  in-patients  (1904)  during  the  year, 
118,536;  out-patients  and  casualty  cases,  1,858,800;  patients  at 
free,  part-pay,  or  provident  dispensaries,  about  280,000;  orders 
issued  for  attendance  at  poor-law  dispensaries  and  at  home,  1 14,158. 
The  number  of  beds  in  poor-law  infirmaries  (1904)  was  10,076. 
There  are  in  London  M  general  hospitals  with,  18  without,  medical 


schools,  and  67  special  hospitals.  Thus  the  population  in  receipt 
of  public  and  voluntary  medical  relief  is  very  large,  indeed  altogether 
excessive. 

Each  religious  movement  has  brought  with  it  its  several 
charities.  The  Society  of  Friends,  the  Weslcyans,  the  Baptists 
have  large  charities.  With  the  extension  of  the  High  Church 
movement  there  have  been  established  many  sisterhoods  which 
support  penitentiaries,  convalescent  homes  and  hospitals,  schools, 
missions,  &c. 

The  magnitude  of  this  acaimutotingprovisionofcharitablerenef 
is  evident,  though  it  cannot  be  summed  up  in  any  single  total. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  anti-mendicily  societies 
were  established;  and  later,  about  1869,  in  England  and  Scotland 
a  movement  began  for  the  organization  of  charitable  relief, 
in  connexion  with  which  there  are  now  societies  and  committees 
in  most  of  the  larger  towns  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  colonies,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  More  recently  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  settlements  in  poor  districts,  initiated 
by  Canon  Barnett  at  Toynbee  Hall — "  to  educate  citizens  in  the 
knowledge  of  one  another,  and  to  provide  them  with  teaching  and 
recreation  " — has  spread  to  many  towns  in  England  and  America. 

These  notes  of  charitable  movements  suggest  an  altogether 
new  development  of  thought.  On  behalf  of  the  charity  school 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  were  preached  very  formal 
.sermons,  which  showed  but  little  sympathy  with  child 
life.  After  the  first  half  of  the  century  a  new  humanism  Jafft* 
with  which  we  connect  the  name  of  Rousseau,  slowly  fflf.1***  * 
superseded  this  formal  beneficence.    Rousseau  made  '  ? 

the  world  open  its  eyes  and  see  nature,  in  Jthe. 'child, 
the  family  and  the  community.  He  analysed  social  life,  intent 
on  explaining  it  and  discovering  on  .what  its  well-being 
depended;  and  he  stimulated  that  desire  to  meet  definite  social 
needs  which  is  apparent  in  the  charities  of  the  century.  Little 
as  it  may  appear  to  be  so  at  first  sight,  it  was  a  period  of 
charitable  reformation.  Law  revised  the  religious  conception 
of  charity,  though  he  was  himself  so  strangely  devoid  of  social 
instinct  that,  like  some  of  his  successors,  he  linked  the  utmost 
earnestness  in  belief  to  that  form  of  almsgiving  which  most 
effectually  fosters  beggardom.  Howard  introduced  the  era  of 
inspection,  the  ardent  apostle  of  a  new  social  sagacity;  and 
Bentham,  no  less  sagacious,  propounded  opinions,  plans  and 
suggestions  which,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  due  course  moulded 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  poor-law  of  1834.  In  the 
broader  sense  the  turn  of  thought  is  religious,  for  while  usually 
stress  is  laid  on  the  religious  scepticism  of  the  century,  the 
deeper,  fervent,  conscientious  and  evangelical  charity  in  which 
Nonconformists,  and  especially  "  the  Friends,"  took  so  large  a 
part,  is  often  forgotten.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  often  happens 
now,  the  feeling  of  charity  passed  into  the  merest  sentimentality. 
This  is  evident,  for  instance,  from  so  ill-considered  a  measure  as 
Pitt's  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
the  1 8  th  century  the  poor-law  was  the  object  of  constant  criticism, 
though  so  long  as  the  labour  statutes  and  the  old  law  of  settle- 
ment were  in  force,  and  the  relief  of  the  labouring  population 
as  state  "poor"  prevailed,  it  was  impossible  to  reform  it. 
Indeed,  the  criticism  itself  was  generally  vitiated  by  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  "  the  poor  "  as  a  class,  a  permanent  and  irrevocable 
charge  on  the  funds  of  the  community;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  centuty,  when  the  labour  statutes  were  abrogated,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  poor  relief  was  administered  remained 
the  same,  serfdom  in  its  later  stage,  the  serfdom  of  the  poor-law, 
asserted  itself  in  its  extremest  form  in  times  of  dearth  and 
difficulty  during  the  Napoleonic  War.  In  1802-1803  it  was 
calculated  (Marshall's  Digest)  that  28%  of  the  population  were 
in  receipt  of  permanent  or  occasional  relief.  Those  in  receipt 
of  the  former  numbered  734,8x7,  including  children— -so  teal 
had  this  serfdom  of  the  poor  become. 

In  1832  the  expenditure  on  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales 
was  £7,036,968.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  the 
mendicity  societies,  established  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  were 
a  sign  of  the  general  discontent  with  existing  methods  of  ad* 
ministration,    The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  jof  tbt 
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Poor — representing  a  group  of  men  such  as  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
Sir  I.  Bernard,  Dr  Lettsom,  Dr  Haygarth,  James  Neald,  Count 
Rumford  and  others — took  a  more  positive  line  and  issued 
many  useful  publications  ( 1 796).  After  1833  the  very  atmosphere 
of  thought  seems  changed.  There  was  a  general  desire  to  be  quit 
of  the  serfdom  of  pauperism.  The  Poor-law  Amendment  Act 
was  passed  in  1834,  and  since  then  male  able-bodied  pauperism 
has  dwindled  to  a  minimum.  The  bad  years  of  1860-1870 
revived  the  problem  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  old  spirit 
of  reform  for  a  time  prevailed.  Improved  administration  work- 
ing with  economic  progress  effected  still  further  reductions  of 
pauperism,  till  on  the  xst  of  January  1005  (exclusive  of  lunatics 
in  county  asylums  and  casual  paupers)  the  mean  number  of 
paupers  stood  at  764,580,  or  22*6  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
instead  of  41  -8  per  thousand  as  in  1859  (see  Poos-Law). 

Charity  organization  societies  were  formed  after  1869,  with 
the  object  of  "  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  or,  in  other 
words,  to  promote  independence  by  an  ordered  and  co-operative 
charity;  and  the  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants, 
and  workhouse  aid  committees,  in  order  to  prevent  relapse  into 
pauperism  on  the  part  of  those  who  as  children  or  young  women 
received  relief  from  the  poor-law.  The  Local  Government  Board 
adopted  a  restricted  out-door  relief  policy,  and  a  new  interest 
was  felt  in  all  the  chief  problems  of  local  administration.  The 
movement  was  general.  The  results  of  the  Elberfeld  system 
of  municipal  relief  administered  by  unpaid  almoners,  each 
dealing  with  but  one  or  two  cases,  influenced  thought  both  in 
England  and  America.  The  experience  gained  by  Mr  Joseph 
Tuckerman  of  Boston  of  the  utility  of  registering  applications 
for  relief,  and  the  teaching  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system  of  friendly  visiting  and  associated  charity  at 
Boston  (1880)  and  elsewhere.  Since  that  time  the  influence  of 
Arnold  Toynbee  and  the  investigations  of  Charles  Booth  have  led 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  labour;  and  to  some 
extent,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of  charity  has  assumed 
the  form  of  a  new  devotion  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  But 
perhaps,  in  regard  to  charity  in  Great  Britain,  the  most  important 
change  has  been  the  revival  of  the  teaching  of  Dr  Chalmers  (1780- 
1847),  who  (18x9)  introduced  a  system  of  parochial  charity  at 
St  John's,  Glasgow,  on  independent  lines,  consistent  with  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  charitable  relief  on  the  economic  side  this  has  been  a 
main  factor.  His  view,  which  he  tested  by  experience,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  Society  is  a  growing,  self-supporting 
organism.  It  has  within  it,  as  between  family  and  family, 
neighbour  and  neighbour,  master  and  employee,  endless  Hnks  of 
sympathy  and  self-support.  Poverty  is  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
relative  term.  Naturally  the  members  of  one  class  help  one 
another;  the  poor  help  the  poor.  There  is  thus  a  large  invisible 
fund  available  and  constantly  used  by  those  who,  by  their 
proximity  to  one  another,  know  best  how  to  help.  The  philan- 
thropist is  an  alien  to  this  life  around  him.  Moved  by  a  sense  of 
contrast  between  his  own  lot,  as  he  understands  it,  and  the  lot  of 
those  about  him,  whom  he  but  little  understands,  he  concludes 
that  he  should  relieve  them.  But  his  gift,  unless  it  be  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  this  self-support,  instead  of  weakening 
it,  is  really  injurious.  In  the  first  place,  by  his  interference  he 
puts  a  check  on  the  charitable  resources  of  another  class  and 
lessens  their  social  energy.  What  he  gives  they  do  not  give, 
though  they  might  do  to.  But  next,  he  does  more  harm  than  this. 
He  stimulates  expectation,  so  that  by  a  false  arithmetic  his  gift  of 
a  few  shillings  seems  to  those  who  receive  it  and  to  those  who 
hear  of  it  a  possible  source  of  help  in  any  difficulty.  To  them  it 
represents  a  large  command  of  means;  and  where  one  has 
received  what,  though  it  be  little,  is  yet,  relative  to  wage,  a  large 
sum  to  be  acquired  without  labour,  many  will  seek  more,  and 
with  that  object  will  waste  their  time  and  be  put  off  their  work, 
or  even  be  tempted  to  lie  and  cheat.  So  social  energy  is  diverted 
from  its  proper  use.  Alms  thus  given  weakens  social  ties, 
diminishes  the  natural  relief  funds  of  mutual  help,  and  beggars 
a  neighbour  instead  of  benefiting  him.  By  this  argument  a 
dear  and  well-defined  purpose  is  placed  before  charity.    Charity 


becomes  a  science  based  on  social  principles  and  observation. 
Not  to  give  alms,  but  to  keep  alive  the  saving  health  of  the 
family,  becomes  its  problem:  relief  becomes  altogether  sub- 
ordinate to  this,  and  institutions  or  societies  are  serviceable  or  the 
reverse  according  as  they  serve  or  fail  to  serve  this  purpose. 
Not  poverty,  but  distress  is  the  plea  for  help;  not  almsgiving, 
but  charity  the  means.  To  charity  is  given  a  definite  social  aim, 
and  a  desire  to  use  consistently  with  this. aim  every  method  that 
increasing  knowledge  and  trained  ability  can  devise. 

Under  such  influences  as  these,  joined  with  better  economic 
conditions,  a  great  reform  has  been  made.  The  poor-law,  how- 
ever, remains — the  modern  deemosyna  civica.  It  now,  indeed, 
absorbs  a  proportionately  lesser  amount  of  the  largely  increased 
national  income,  but,  excluding  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  it 
costs  Great  Britain  more  than  twelve  millions  a  year;  and  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  poor,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  serves  as  a 
bounty  on  dependence  and  is  a  permanent  obstacle  to  thrift  and 
self-reliance.  The  number  of  those  who  are  within  the  circle 
of  its  more  immediate  attraction  is  now  perhaps,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  or  different  districts  in  a  town,  not  more 
than,  say,  20%  of  the  population.  Upon  that  population  the 
statistics  of  a  day  census  would  shqw  a  pauperism  not  of  2*63,  the 
percentage  of  the  mean  day  pauperism  on  the  population  in  1008, 
but  of  13*15%;  and  the  percentage  would  be  much  greater — 
twice  as  large,  perhaps — if  the  total  number  of  those  who  in  some 
way  received  poor  relief  in  the  course  of  a  year  were,  taken  into 
account*  The  English  poor-law  is  thus  among  the  lower  classes, 
those  most  tempted  to  dependence — say  some  six  or  seven  millions 
of  the  people — a  very  potent  influence  definitely  antagonistic 
to  the  good  development  of  family  life,  unless  it  be  limited  to  very 
narrow  proportions;  as,  for  instance,  to  restricted  indoor  or 
institutional  relief  for  the  sick,  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  in 
extreme  old  age  require  special  care  and  nursing,  and  for  the 
afflicted,  for  whom  no  sufficient  charitable  provision  is  procurable. 
As  ample  experience  shows,  only  on  these  conditions  can  poor- 
law  relief  be  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  charity  and  the 
common  good.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  opinion  is  the  English 
movement  for  Old  Age  pensions,  which  came  to  its  first  fruition  in 
1908 — a  huge  charity  started  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  the 
extension  of  which  might  ultimately  involve  a  cost  comparable 
with  that  of  the  army  or  the  navy.  Schemes  of  the  kind  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Australasian  colonies  with  limitations  and 
safeguards;  and  they  seem  likely  to  develop  into  a  new  type  of 
poor-relief  organization  for  the  aged  and  infirm  (Report:  Royal 
Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
1006).  In  England,  partly  to  meet  the  demand  for  better  state 
provision  for  the  aged,  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1000  urged 
the  boards  of  guardians  to  give  more  adequate  outdoor  relief  to 
aged  deserving  people,  and  laid  no  stress  on  the  test  of  desti- 
tution, or,  in  other  words,  the  limitation  of  relief  to  what  was 
actually  "  necessary,"  the  neglect  of  which  has  led  to  new  diffi- 
culties. History  has  proved  that  demoralization  results  from  the 
wholesale  relief  whether  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  or  of  the 
able-bodied,  or  of  the  children,  and  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
endowment  to  the  aged  makes  no  substantial  difference.  The 
social  results  must  be  similar;  but  social  forces  work  slowly, 
and  usually  only  the  unanswerable  argument  of  financial  bank- 
ruptcy suffices  to  convert  a  people  habituated  to  dependence, 
though  the  inward  decay  of  vitality  and  character  may  long 
before  be  manifest  Ultimately  the  distribution  of  pensions  by 
way  of  out-door  relief,  corrupting  a  far  more  independent  people, 
is  calculated  to  work  a  far  greater  injury  than  the  annona  civica. 
Such  an  endowment  of  old  age  might  indeed  be  justified  as  part  of 
a  system  of  regulated  labour,  which,  as  in  earlier  times,  could  not 
be  enforced  without  some  such  extraneous  help,  but  it  could  not 
be  justified  otherwise.  It  is  naturally  associated,  therefore,  with 
socialistic  proposals  for  the  regulation  of  wage. 

In  the  light  of  the  principles  of  charity,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered historically,  we  have  now  to  turn  to  two  questions: 
charity  and  economics,  and  charity  and  socialism. 

The  object  of  charity  is  to  render  to  our  neighbour  the  services 
and  duties  of  goodwill,  friendship  and  love.    To  prevent  distress 
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charity  has  for  its  further  object  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  individuals  fend  their  self-main- 
tenance in  and  through  the  family;  and  any  form  of 
Jcomoadm  8tate  intervention  is  approved  or  disapproved  by  the 
•icbMrtty.  same  standard.  By  self-maintenance  is  meant  self- 
support  throughout  life  in  its  ordinary  contingencies 
— sickness,  widowhood,  old  age;  &c.  Political  economy  we 
would  define  as  the  science  of  exchange  and  exchange  value. 
Here  it  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  charity. 
By  way  of  illustration  we  take,  accordingly,  three  points: 
distribution  and  use,  supplementation  of  wage,  and  the  standard 
of  well-being  or  comfort  in  relation  to  wage. 

(i)  Distribution  and  Use. — Economy  in  the  Greek  sense  begins  at 
this  point — the  administration  and  the  use  of  means  and  resources. 
Political  economy  generally  ignores  this  part  of  the  problem.  Yet 
from  the  point  of  view  of  charity  it  is  cardinal  to  the  whole  issue. 
The  distribution  of  wage  may  or  may  not  be  largely  influenced  by 
trades  unions;  but  the  variation  of  wage,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  a  few  pence  is  of  less  importance  than 
its  use.  Comparing  a  careful  and  an  unthrifty  family,  the  difference 
in  use  may  amount  to  as  much  as  a  third  on  the  total  wage.  Mere 
Abstention  from  alcohol  may  make,  in  a  normal  family,  a  difference 
of  6s.  in  a  wage  of  25s.  On  the  other  hand,  membership  of  a  friendly 
society  is  at  a  time  of  sickness  equivalent  to  the  command  of  a  large 
sura  of  money,  for  the  common  stock  of  capital  is  by  that  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  individual  who  has  a  share  in  it. 
Further,  even  a  small  amount  saved  may  place  the  holder  in  a 
position  to  get  a  better  market  for  his  labour;  he  can  wait  when 
another  man  cannot.  Rent  may  be  high,  but  by  co-operation  that 
too  may  be  reduced.  Other  points  arc  obvious  and  need  not  be 
mentioned.  It  is  evident  that  while  the  amount  of  wage  is  im- 
portant, still  more  important  is  its  use.  In  use  it  has  a  large 
expansive  value.  (2)  Supplementation  •  of  Wage. — The  exchange 
between  skill  and  wage  must  be  free  if  it  is  to  be  valid.  The  less  the 
skill  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  philanthropists  to  supplement 
the  lesser  wage;  and  the  more  important  is  non-supplementation, 
for  the  skilled  can  usually  look  after  their  own  interests  in  the 
market,  while  the  less  skilled,  because  their  labour  is  less  marketable, 
have  to  make  the  greater  effort  to  avoid  dependence.  But  the  dole 
of  endowed  charities,  outdoor  relief,  and  any  constant  giving,  tend 
to  reduce  wage,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  recipients  of  some  part  of  the 
means  of  independence.  The  employer  is  pressed  by  competition 
himself,  and  in  return  he  presses  for  profit  through  a  reduced  wage, 
if  circumstances  make  it  possible  for  the  workman  to  take  it.  And 
thus  a  few  individuals  may  lower  the  wages  of  a  large  class  of  poorly 
skilled  or  unskilled  hands.  In  these  conditions  unionism,  even  if  it 
were  likely  to  be  advantageous,  is  not  feasible.  Unionism  can  only 
create  a  coherent  unit  ofworkers  where  there  is  a  limited  market 
and  a  definite  saleable  skill.  Except  for  the  time,  insufficient  wage 
will  not  be  remedied  in  the  individual  case  by  supplementation  in 
any  form— doles,  clothes,  or  other  kinds  of  relief;  and  in  that  case, 
too,  the  relief  will  probably  produce  lessened  energy  after  a  short 
time,  or  in  other  words  lessened  ability  to  live.  An  insufficient  wage 
may  be  prevented  by  increasing  the  skill  of  the  worker,  who  will 
then  have  the  advantage  of  a  better  series  of  economic  exchanges, 
but  hardly  otherwise.  If  the  supplementation  be  not  immediate, 
but  postponed,  as  in  the  case  of  old-age  pension*/  its  effect  will  be 
similar.  To  the  extent  of  the  prospective  adventitious  gain  the 
attraction  to  the  friendly  society  and  to  mutual  help  and  saving  will 
grow  less.  Necessity  has  been  the  inventor  of  these;  and  where 
wage  is  small,  a  little  that  would  otherwise  be  saved  is  quickly  spent 
if  the  necessity  for  saving  it  is  removed.  Only  necessity  schools 
most  men,  especially  the  weak,  to  whom  it  makes  most  difference 
ultimately,  whether  they  are  thrifty  or  whether  or  not  they  save  for 
the  future  in  any  way.  (3)  The  Standard  0/  Well-being  or  Comfort 
in  Relation  to  Wage. — With  an  increase  of  income  there  has  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  power  to  use  income  intelligently.  Whatever  is 
not  so  used  reacts  on  the  family  to  its  undoing.  Constantly  when 
the  wife  can  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week,  the  husband  will  every  week 
idle  for  two  or  three  days;  so  also  if  the  husband  finds  that  in  a  few 
days  he  can  earn  enough  to  meet  what  he  considers  to  be  his  require- 
ments for  the  week.  In  these  circumstances  the  standard  of  well- 
being  falls  below  the  standard  of  wage;  the  wage  is  in  excess  of  the 
energy  and  intelligence  necessary  to  Its  economic  use,  and  in  these 
cases  ultimately  pauperism  often  ensues.  The  family  is  demoralized. 
Thus,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  distress  in  good  times,  when 
there  is  the  less  poverty  there  is  the  more  need  of  charity,  rightly 
understood;  for  charity  would  strive  to  promote  the  right  use  of 
wage,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  distress  and  preserving  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  family. 

The  theory  of  charity  separates  it  entirely  from  socialism, 
as  that  word  is  commonly  used.  Strictly  socialism  means,  in 
questions  affecting  the  community,  a  dominant  regard  for  the 
common  or  social  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  contrary  to  private  or 
individual  advantage.    But  even  so  the  antithesis  is  misleading, 


for  the  two  need  not  be  inconsistent.  On  the  contrary/  the 
common  good  b  really  and  ultimately  only  individual  good  (not 
advantage)  harmonized  to  a  common  end.  The  issue, 
indeed,  is  that  of  old  Greek  days,  and  the  conditions 
of  a  settlement  of  it  are  not  substantially  different. 
Using  modern  terms  one  may  say  that  charity  is 
"  interventionist."  It  has  sought  to  transform  the  world  by;  the 
transformation  of  the  will  and  the  inward  life  in  the  individual 
and  in  society.  It  would  intensify  the  spirit  and  feeling  of 
membership  in  society  and  would  aim  at  improving  social  con* 
ditions,  as  science  makes  clear  what  the  lines  of  reform  should 
be.  So  it  has  constantly  intervened  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and, 
in  the  19th  century  for  instance,  it  has  initiated  many  move- 
ments afterwards  taken  up  by  public  authorities — such  as  prison 
reform,  industrial  schools,  child  protection,  housing,  food 
reform,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  a  friendly  ally  in  many  reforms  that 
affect  industry  very  closely,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  introduction 
of  the  factory  acts.  But  it  has  never  aimed  at  recasting  society 
itself  on  a  new  economic  plan,  as  does  socialism.  Socialism 
indeed  offers  the  people  a  new  state  of  social  security.  It 
recognizes  that  the  annono  cvrica  and  the  old  poor-law  may  have 
been  bad,  but  it  would  meet  the  objection  made  against  them  by 
insisting  on  the  gradual  creation  of  a  new  industrial  society 
in  which  wage  would  be  regulated  and  all  would  be  supported, 
some  by  wage  in  adult  life,  some  by  allowance  in  old  age,  and 
others  by  maintenance  in  childhood.  Accordingly  for  it  all 
schemes  for  the  state  maintenance  of  school  children,  old  age 
pensions,  or  state  provision  for  the  unemployed  are,  like  municipal 
trading,  steps  towards  a  final  stage,  in  which  none  shall  want 
because  all  shall  be  supported  by  society  or  be  dependent  on  it 
industrially.  To  charity  this  position  seems  to  exclude  the  ethical 
element  in  life  and  to  treat  the  people  primarily  or  chiefly  as 
human  animals.  It  seems  also  to  exclude  the  motives  for  energy 
and  endeavour  that  come  from  self-maintenance.  Against  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  socialism  would  urge,  that  only  by  dose 
regulation  and  penalty  will  the  lowest  classes  be  improved,  and 
that  only  the  society  that  maintains  them  can  control  them. 
Charity  from  its  experience  doubts  the  possibility  of  such  control 
without  a  fatal  loss  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  those  controlled, 
and  it  believes  both  that  there  is  constant  improvement  on  the 
present  conditions  o£  society  and  that  there  will  be  constantly 
more  as  science  grows  and  its  conclusions  are  put  in  force. 
Thus  charity  and  socialism,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word, 
imply  ultimately  two  quite  different  theories  of  social  life. 
The  one  would  re-found  society  industrially,  the  other  would 
develop  it  and  allow  it  to  develop. 

The  springs  of  charity  lie  in  sympathy  and  religion,  and,  one 
would  now  add,  in  science.  To  organize  it  is  to  give  to  it  the 
"  ordered  nature  "  of  an  organic  whole,  to  give  it  a 


definite  social  purpose,  and  to  associate  the  members  JJj^  ^ 
of  the  community  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose,  charity. 
This  in  turn  depends  on  the  recognition  of  common 
principles,  the  adoption  of  a  common  method,  selfrdiscJpH: 
and  training,  and  co-operation.  In  a  mass  of  people  there  may 
be  a  large  variation  in  motives  coincident  with  much  unity  in 
action.  Thus  there  may  be  acceptance  of  a  common  social 
purpose  in  charity,  while  in  one  the  impulse  is  similar  to  that 
which  moved  St  Francis  or  George  Herbert,  in  another  to  chat 
which  moved  Howard  or  Dr  Chalmers,  or  a  modern  poor-law 
reformer  like  Sir  G.  Nicholls  or  £.  Denison.  Accepting,  then, 
the  principles  of  charity,  we  pass  to  the  method  in  relation  to 
assistance  and  relief.  Details  may  vary,  but  on  the  following 
points  there  is  general  agreement  among  students  and  workers.— 
(1)  The  Committee  or  Conference.— Then  are  usually  two  kinds 
of  local  relief:  the  public  or  poor-law  relief,  and  relief  connected 
with  religious  agencies.  Besides,  there  is  the  relief  of  endowments, 
societies  and  charitable  persons.  Therefore,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  all  organization,  there  must  be  some  local  centre  of  association 
for  information  and  common  help.  A  town  should  be  divided  for 
this  purpose  into  manageable  areas  coincident  with  parishes  or 
poor-law  divisions,  or  other  districts.  Subject  to  an  acceptance  of 
general  principles,  those  engaged  in  charity  should  be  members  of  a 
local  conference  or  committee,  or  allied  to  h.  The  committee  would 
thus  be  the  rallying-point  of  a  large  and  somewhat  loosely  katt 
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practitioners  are  still  further  injured.  The  doctors,  as  a  medical 
staff,  are  not  only  medical  men,  but  whether  they  recognize  the  fact 
or  not,  they  are  also  almsgivers  or  almoners;  what  they  give  is 
relief.  Yet  few  or  none  of  them  have  ever  been  trained  for  that 
work,  and  consequently  they  do  notrealize  how  very  advantageous, 
even  for  the  cure  of  their  own  patients,  would  be  a  thorough 
treatment  of  each  case  both  at  the  hospital  and  outside  it.  Nor 
can  they  understand  how  their  methods  at  present  protract 
sickness  and  promote  habitual  dependence.  Where  this  side  of 
their  work  studied  by  them  in  any  way  they  would  be  the  first, 
probably,  to  press  upon  the  governors  of  their  hospitals  the 
necessity  for  a  change.  Unfortunately,  at  present  the  governors 
are  themselves  untrained,  and  to  finance  the  hospital  and  to 
make  it  a  good  institution  is  their  sole  object.  Hospitals,  how- 
ever, are,  after  all,  only  a  part  of  the  general  administration  of 
charity,  though  as  they  are  now  rdanaged  they  have  seldom  any 
systematic  connexion  with  that  administration.  Nor  is  there 
any  co-ordination  between  the  several  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
If  one  rightly  refuses  further  treatment  to  certain  applicants, 
they  have  only  to  wander  to  some  other  hospital,  there  to  be 
admitted  with  little  or  no  scrutiny.  For  usually  outpatients 
and  casualty  patients  are  not  even  registered,  nor  can  they  be 
identified  if  they  apply  again.  Practically  they  come  and  go  at 
will.  The  definite  limitation  of  cases,  according  to  some  standard 
of  effectual  work,  association  with  general  charity,  trained 
almonership  and  inquiry,  and  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of 
general  practitioners,  are  stepping-stones  to  reform.  In  towns 
where  medical  charities  are  numerous  a  representative  board 
would  promote  mutual  help  and  organization. 

Like  the  poor-law,  endowed  charities  may  be  permanent 
institutions  established  to  meet  what  should  be  passing  and 
Baaammd  decreasing  needs  (cf.  the  arguments  in  The  State  and 
cbmrttlm.  Charity,  by  T.  Mackay) .  Administered  as  they  usually 
are  in  isolation — apart  from  the  living  voluntary 
charities  of  the  generation,  and  consisting  often  of  small  trusts 
difficult  to  utilize  satisfactorily,  they  tend  to  create  a  permanent 
demand  which  they  meet  by  fixed  quantities  of  relief.  Also,  as 
a  rule,  they  make  no  systematic  inquiries  with  a  .view  to  the 
verification  of  the  statements  of  the  applicants,  for  they  have  no 
staff  for  these  purposes;  nor  have  they  the  assistance  of  almoners 
or  friendly  visitors.  Nor  does  the  relief  which  they  give  form 
part  of  any  plan  of  help  in  conjunction  with  other  aid  from  with- 
out; ngr  is  the  administration  subject  to  frequent  inspection, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poor-law.  All  these  conditions  have  led  to 
a  want  of  progress  in  the  actual  administration  of  endowed 
charities,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  an  undue  patronage.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  charities  should  not  become  a  responsible  part  of  the 
country's  administration,  aiding  it  to  reduce  outdoor  pauperism. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  poor-law  should  extinguish  the 
endowed  charities,  still  less,  as  statistics  now  prove,  that  where 
endowments  abound  the  rate  of  pauperism  should  be  considerably 
above  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  shows  that 
these  charities  often  foster  pauperism  instead  of  preventing  it. 
As  a  step  to  reform,  the  publication  of  an  annual  register  of 
endowed  charities  in  England  and  Wales  is  greatly  needed.  The 
consolidating  schemes  of  the  charity  commissioners  have  done 
much  good ;  still  more  may  be  done  in  some  counties  by  extending 
to  the  county  the  benefits  of  the  charities  of  well-endowed  towns, 
as  has  been  accomplished  by  the  extension  of  the  eleemosynary 
endowments  of  the  city  of  London  to  the  metropolitan  police 
area.  Nor,  again,  until  quite  lately,  and  that  as  yet  only  in  a  few 
schemes,  has  the  principle  been  adopted  that  pensions  or  other 
relief  should  be  given  only  in  supplementation  of  the  relief  of 
relations,  former  employers  and  friends,  and  not  in  substitution 
of  it.  This,  coupled  with  good  methods  of  inquiry  and  super- 
vision, has  proved  very  beneficial.  Hitherto,  however,  to  a  large 
extent,  endowed  charities,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  tended  to 
weaken  the  family  and  to  pauperize. 

In  many  places  funds  are  raised  for  the  relief  of  school  children 
by  the  supply  of  meals  during  the  winter  and  spring;  and  an  act 
has  now  been  passed  in  England  (1906)  enabling  the  cost  to  be 


put  upon  the  rates.  *  Usually  a  very  large  number  of  chfldrea 
are  said  to  be  underfed,  but  inquiry  shows  that  such  state- 
ments may  be  taken  as  altogether  excessive.  They 
are  sometimes  based  on  information  drawn  from  the  ?*?5? 
children  at  scnool;  or  sometimes  on  general  deduc- 
tions; they  are  seldom  founded,  on  any  systematic  and 
competent  inquiry  at  the  homes.  When  this  has  been  made, 
the  numbers  dwindle  to  very  small  proportions.  Teachers  of 
experience  have  noted  the  effect  of  the  meals  in  weakening 
the  independence  of  the  family.  While  they  are  forthcoming 
women  sometimes  give  up  cooking  meals  at  home,  use  their  money 
for  other  things,  and  tell  the  child  he  can  get  his  meal  at  school. 
Great  temptations  are  put  before  a  parent  to  neglect  her  family, 
and  very  much  distress  is  due  to  this.  The  meals— just  at  a 
time  when,  owing  to  the  age  of  her  children,  the  mother's  care 
is  most  needed,  and  just  in  those  families  where  the  temptation 
is  greatest,  and  where  the  family  instinct  should  be  strengthened 
— stimulate  this  neglect.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  meeting  by  eleemosynary  provision  a  normal  economic 
demand  for  food,  intervention  can  only  have  one  result.  Tie 
demand  must  continue  to  outstrip  the  supply,  so  long  as  there  are 
resources  available  on  the  one  side,  and  until  on  the  other  side 
the  desire  of  the  social  class  that  is  chiefly  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  dependence  in  relation  to  such  relief  has  been  satisfied. 
If  the  provision  be  made  from  the  resources  of  local  or  genera) 
taxation  the  largeness  of  the  fund  available  will  allow  practically 
of  an  unlimited  expansion  of  the  supply  of  food.  If  the  provision 
be  made  from  voluntary  sources,  in  some  measure  limited  there- 
fore and  less  certain,  this  very  fact  will  tend  to  circumscribe 
demand  and  limit  the  offer  of  relief.  It  is  indeed  the  problem 
of  poor-law  relief  in  183a  over  again.  The  relief  provided  by 
local  taxation  practically  unlimited  will  create  a  mass  of  constant 
claimants,  with  a  kind  of  assumed  right  to  aid  based  on  the 
payment  of  rates;  while  voluntary  relief,  whatever  its  short- 
comings, will  be  less  injurious  because  it  is  less  amply  endowed. 
In  Paris  the  municipal  subvention  for  meals  rose  from  545,900 
francs  in  1892  to  1 ,000,000  in  1904.  Between  1894  and  1904  there 
was  an  increase  of  9%  in  the  school  population;  and  an  increase 
of  28%  in  the  municipal  grant.  In  that  period  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  local  school  funds  (caisses  its  (coles)  decreased 
36%;  while  the  voluntary  contributions  otherwise  received 
were  insignificant;  and  the  payments  for  meals  increased  3%. 

The  subject  has  been  lately  considered  from  a  somewhat 
different  standpoint  (cf.  the  reports  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Physical  Education,  1903;  of  the  Inter-departmental 
committees  on  Physical  Deterioration,  1905,  and  on  M»dir^ 
Inspection  and  the  Feeding  of  School  Children,  1905;  also  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  on  "the  assistance  of  school  children,"  1893).  After 
careful  investigations  medical  officers  especially  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  low  physical  condition  of  children  in  schools 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  large  English  towns,  their  low  stature, 
their  physical  defects,  the  improper  food  supplied  to  them  at 
home,  their  uncleanliness,  and  their  want  of  decent  bringing-ttp, 
and  sometimes  their  want  of  food.  Other  inquiries  have  shown 
that,  as  women  more  usually  become  breadwinners  their  children 
receive  less  attention,  and  the  home  and  its  duties  are  neglected, 
while  in  the  lowest  sections  of  the  poorer  classes  social  irresponsi- 
bility reaches  its  maximum.  Cheap  but  often  quite  improper 
food  is  provided,  and  infant  mortality,  which  is  largely  prevent- 
able, remains  as  high  as  ever,  though  adult  life  is  longer.  This, 
with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  in  recent  years,  has, 
it  may  be  said,  opened  out  a  new  field  for  charitable  effort  and 
social  work.  Science  is  at  each  revision  of  the  problem  making 
its  task  more  definite.  Actually  the  mere  demand  for  meals 
stands  for  less;  the  reform  of  home  conditions  for  more.  So  it 
was  hoped  that  instead  of  making  school  meals  a  charge  on 
taxation,  as  parliament  has  done,  it  would  be  content  to  leave 
it  a  voluntary  charge,  while  the  medical  inspection  of  elementary 
schools  will  be  made  universal;  representative  relief  committees 
formed  for  schools  or  groups  of  schools;  the  cases  of  want  or 
distress  among  the  school  children  dealt  with  individually  in 
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connexion  with  their  families,  and,  where  necessary,  day  schools 
established  on  the  lines  of  day  industrial  schools. 

At  a  time  of  exceptional  distress  the  following  suggestions 
founded,  on  much  English  experience  may  be  of  service  (cf. 
Report  of  special  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  exceptional 
distress,  18S6).  Usually  at  such  a  time  proposals  are 
made  to  establish  special  funds,  and  to  provide  employ- 
ment to  men  and  women  out  of  work.  But  it  is  best,  if  possible 
and  as  long  as  possible,  to  rely  on  existing  agencies,  and  to 
strengthen  them.  Round  them  there  are  usually  workers  more 
or  less  trained.  A  new  fund  usually  draws  to  it  new  people,  many 
of  whom -may  not  have  had  any  special  experience  at  all.  If  a 
new  fund  is  inevitable,  it  is  best  that  it  should  make  its  grants 
to  existing  agencies  after  consultation  with  them.  In  any  case, 
a  clear  policy  should  be  adopted,  and  people  should  keep  their 
heads.  The  exaggeration  of  feeling  at  a  time  of  apprehended  or 
actual  distress  is  sometimes  extraordinary,  and  the  unwise  action 
which  it  prompts  is  often  a  cause  of  continuing  pauperism  after- 
wards. Where  there  is  public  or  poor-law  relief  the  following 
plan  may  be  adopted: — In  any  large  town  there  are  usually 
different  recognized  poor-law,  charitable  or  other  areas.  The 
local  people  already  at  work  in  these  areas  should  be  formed 
into  local  committees.  In  each  case  a  quick  inquiry  should  be 
made,  and  the  relieving  officer  communicated  with,  some  central 
facts  verified,  and  the  home  visited.  Roughly,  cases  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  the  irresponsible  casual  labouring 
class,  a  middle  class  of  men  with  decent  homes,  who  have  made 
no  provision  for  the  future,  and  are  not  members  of  either  friendly 
society  or  trades  union;  and  a  third  class,  who  have  made  some 
provision.  These  usually  are  affected  last  of  all;  at  all  hazards 
they  should  be  kept  from  receiving  public  relief,  and  should  be 
helped,  as  far  as  possible,  privately  and  personally.  If  there 
are  public  works,  the  second  class  might  be  referred  to  them;  if 
there  are  not,  probably  some  should  be  left  to  the  poor-law,  some 
assisted  in  the  same  way  as  members  of  class  three.  Much  would 
turn  upon  the  family  and  the  home.  The  first  class  should  be 
left  to  the  poor-law.  If  there  is  no  poor-law  system  at  workthey 
should  be  put  on  public  works.  Working  men  of  independent 
position,  not  the  creatures  of  any  political  club,  but  such  as  are 
respected  members  of  a  friendly  society,  or  are  otherwise  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  should  be  called  into  consultation.  The 
relief  should  be  settled  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  case, 
but  if  the  pressure  is  great,  at  first  at  least  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  grants  according  to  some  generally  sufficient  scale.  There 
should  be  as  constant  a  revision  of  cases  as  time  permits.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  stop  the  relief  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  do 
nothing  to  make  it  the  stepping-stone  to  permanent  dependence. 
If  employment  be  provided  it  should  be  work  within  the  skill 
of.  all;  it  should  be  fairly  remunerated,  so  that  at  least  the 
scantiness  of  the  pay  may  not  be  an  excuse  for  neglect;  and  it 
should  be  paid  for  according  to  measured  or  piece  work.  The 
discipline  should  be  strict,  though  due  regard  should  be  paid 
at  first  to  those  unaccustomed  to  digging  or  earthwork.  In 
England  and  Wales  the  guardians  have  power  to  open  labour 
yards.  These,  like  charities  which  provide  work,  tend  to  attract 
and  keep  in  employment  a  low  class  of  labourer  or  workman, 
who  finds  it  pays  him  to  use  the  institution  as  a  convenience. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  opening  of  a  labour  yard 
if  possible.  If  it  is  opened,  the  discipline  should  be  very  strict, 
and  when  there  is  laziness  or  insubordination,  relief  in  the  work- 
house should  at  once  be  offered.  The  relief  furnished  to  men 
employed  in  a  labour  yard,  of  which  in  England  at  least  half  has 
to  be  given  in  kind,  should,  it  has  been  said,  be  dealt  out  from 
day  to  day.  This  leads  to  the  men  giving  up  the  work  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would.    They  have  less  to  spend. 

In  Great  Britain  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  provision  of  employment  in  connexion  with  the  state. 
Since  about  1890  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  men  in 
distress  from  want  of  employment  should  not  be  dealt 
with  by  the  poor-law.  A  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  1886,  And  subsequently  in  1895, 


coincided  with  this  feeling.  It  was  addressejd  to  town  councils 
and  other  local  authorities,  asking  them  to  provide  work  (1) 
which  will  not  involve  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  (2)  which  all 
can  perform  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  avocations, 
and  (3)  which  does  not  compete  with  that  of  other  labourers 
at  present  in  employment  This  circular  led  to  the  vestries  and 
subsequently  the  borough  councils  in  many  districts  becoming 
partially  recognized  relief  authorities  for  the  unemployed, 
concurrently  with  the  poor-law.  Much  confusion  resulted. 
The  local  authorities  had  seldom  any  suitable  organization  for 
the  investigation  of  applications.  It  was  difficult  to  supply 
work  on  the  terms  required;  and  the  work  was  often  ill-done 
and  costly.  Also  it  was  found  that  the  same  set  of  people  would 
apply  year  after  year,  unskilled  labourers  usually  out  of  work 
part  of  the  winter,  or  men  habitually  "  unemployed."  As  on 
other  occasions  when  public  work  was  provided,  very  few  of  the 
applicants  were  found  to  be  artisans,  or  members  of  trades 
unions  or  of  friendly  societies.  In  1904  Mr  Long,  then  president 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  proposed  that  local  voluntary 
distress  committees  should  be  established  in  London  consisting 
of  poor-law  guardians  and  town  councillors  and  others,  more  or 
less  supervised  by  a  central  committee  and  ultimately  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  This  organization  was  set  on  foot 
and  large  sums  were  subscribed  for  its  work.  The  report  on 
the  results  of  the  movement  was  somewhat  doubtful  (Report, 
London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-1905,  p.  101,  &c.)(  but  in  1905 
the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  was  passed,  and  in  London 
and  elsewhere  distress  committees  like  the  voluntary  committees 
of  the  previous  year  were  established  by  statute.  It  was  enacted 
that  for  establishment  expenses,  emigration  and  removal,  labour 
exchanges,  and  the  acquisition  of  land  a  halfpenny  rate  might 
be  levied,  but  that  the  rate  would  not  be  available  for  the  re- 
muneration of  men  employed.  For  this  purpose  (1005-1906) 
a  large  charitable  fund  was  raised.  A  training  farm  at  Hollcsley 
■Bay  was  acquired,  and  it  was  hoped  to  train  Londoners  there 
to  become  fit  for  agricultural  work.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  this 
experiment  properly,  on  the  evidence  available  up  to  1008. 
But  one  or  two  points  are  important:  (1)  something  very  like 
the  "right  to  labour"  has  been  granted  by  the  legislature; 
(2)  this  has  been  done  apart  from  the  conditions  required  by  the 
poor-laws  and  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  poor 
relief  and  without  imposing  disfranchisement  on  the  men 
employed";  (3)  a  labour  rate  has  not  been  levied,  but  a  rate  has 
been  levied  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  employment;  (4)  if  the  lino 
of  development  that  the  act  suggests  were  to  be  followed  (as  the 
renewed  Labour  agitation  in  1908-1909  made  probable)  it  must 
tend  to  create  a  class  of  "  unemployed,"  unskilled  labourers 
of  varying  grades  of  industry  who  may  become  the  dependent 
and  state-supported  proletariat  of  modern  urban  life.  Thus, 
unless  the  administration  be  extremely  rigorous,  once  more 
will  a  kind  of  serfdom  be  established,  to  be,  as  some  would  say, 
taken  over  hereafter  by  the  socialist  state. 

In  some  of  the  English  colonies  Homeric  hospitality  still 
prevails,  but  by  degrees  the  station-house  or  some  refuge  is 
established  in  the  towns  as  they  grow  more  populous,  vkfrvocr. 
Finally,  some  system  of  labour  in  exchange  for  relief 
is  evolved.  At  first  this  is  voluntary,  afterwards  it  is  officially 
recognized,  and  finally  it  may  ^become  part  of  the  system  of 
public  relief.  As  bad  years  come,  these  changes  are  made  step 
by  step.  In  England  tb«  vagrant  or  wayfarer  is  tolerated  and 
discouraged,  but  not  kept  employed.  He  should  be  under  greater 
pressure  to  maintain  himself,  it  is  thought  The  provision  made 
for  him  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  far  from  uniform,  and 
now,  usually,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns,  after  he  has  had  a  bath 
and  food,  he  is  admitted  to  a  separate  room  or  cell  in  a  casual 
ward*  Before  he  leaves  he  has  to  do  a  task  of  work,  and,  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  he  is  detained  two  nights.  This 
plan  has  reduced  vagrancy,  and  if  it  were  universally  adopted 
clean  accommodation  would  everywhere  be  provided  for  the 
vagrant  without  the  attractions  of  a  common  or  "  associated  " 
ward;  and  probably  vagrancy  would  diminish  still  further.  It 
seems  almost  needless  to  say  that,  in  these  circumstances  at  any 
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rate,  casual  alms  should  not  be  given  to  vagrants.  They  know 
much  better  how  to  provide  for  themselves  than  the  aimsgiver 
imagines,  for  vagrancy  is  in  the  main  a  mode  of  life  not  the  result 
of  any  casual  difficulty.  Vagrancy  and  criminality  are  also  nearly 
allied.  The  magistrate,  therefore,  rather  than  the  aimsgiver, 
should  usually  interfere;  and,  as  a  rule,  where  the  magistrates 
are  strict,  vagrancy  in  a  county  diminishes.  An  inter-depart- 
mental committee  ( 1006)  taking  generally  this  line,  reported 
in  favour  of  vagrants  being  placed  entirely  under  police  control, 
and  it  recommended  a  system  of  wayfarers'  tickets  for  men  on 
the  roads  who  are  not  habitual  vagrants,  and  the  committal 
of  men  likely  to  "become  habitual  vagrants  to  certified  labour 
colonies  for  not  less  than  six  months.  Still  undoubtedly  vagrancy 
has  its  economic  side.  In  a  bad  year  the  number  of  tramps  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  unskilled  and  irresponsible  labourers, 
who  are  soonest  discharged  when  work  is  slack.  As  a  part- 
voluntary  system  under  official  recognition  the  German  Arbeiter- 
colonien  are  of  interest.  This  in  a  measure  has  led  to  the  in  traduc- 
tion of  labour  homes  in  England,  the  justification  of  which  should 
be  that  they  recruit  the  energy  of  the  men  who  find  their  way  to 
them,  and  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  which  they  could  not  do 
otherwise.  In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  their  result  may  be 
achieved.  Charitable  refuges  or  philanthropic  common  lodging- 
houses,  usually  established  in  districts  where  this  class  already 
congregate,  only  aggravate  the  difficulty.  They  give  additional 
attractions  to  a  vagrant  and  casual  life,  and  make  it  more 
endurable.  They  also  make  a  comfortable  avoidance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  family  life  comparatively  easy,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  do  this  they  are  dearly  injurious  to  the  community. 

The  English  colonists  of  the  New  England  states  and  Pennsyl- 
vania introduced  the  disciplinary  religious  and  relief  system  of 
Am*rtc*a  Protestantism  and  the  Elizabethan  poor-law.  To 
comHtioMB  the  former  reference  has  already  been  made.  With  an 
*™J^-  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  distress  is 
—  not  usually  poverty,  but -weakness  of  character  and 

want  of  judgment,  and  that  relief  is  in  itself  no  remedy,  those 
who  have  inherited  the  old  Puritan  traditions  have,  in  the  light 
of  toleration  and  a  larger  social  experience,  organized  the 
method  of  friendly  visiting,  the  object  of  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  motto,  "  Not  alms,  but  a  friend."  To  the  friendship  of 
charity  is  thus  given  a  disciplinary  force,  capable  of  immense 
expansion  and  usefulness,  if  the  friendship  on  the  side  of  those 
jwho  would  help  is  sincere  and  guided  by  practical  knowledge 
and  sagacity,  and  if  on  the  side  of  those  in  distress  there  is 
awakened  a  reciprocal  regard  and  a  willingness  to  change  their 
way  of  life  by  degrees.  Visiting  by  "  districts  "  is  set  aside,  for 
"  friendliness  "  is  not  a  quality  easily  diffused  over  a  wide  area. 
To  be  real  it  must  be  limited  as  time  and  ability  allow.  Conse- 
quently, a  friendly  visitor  usually  befriends  but  one  or  two, 
or  in  any  case  only  a  few,  families*  The  friendly  visitor  is  the 
outcome  of  the  movement  for  "  associated  charities,"  but  in 
America  charity  organization  societies  have  also  adopted  the 
term,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  method.  Between  the  two 
movements  there  is  the  closest  affinity.  The  registration  of 
applicants  for  relief  is  much  more  complete  in  American  cities 
than  in  England,  where  the  plan  meets  with  comparatively  little 
support.  At  the  office  of  the  associated  charities  in  Boston  there 
is  a  central  and  practically  a  complete  register  of  all  the  applica- 
tions made  to  the  public  authority  for  poor  relief,  to  the  associated 
charities,  and  to  many  other  voluntary  bodies. 

The  Elizabethan  poor-law  system,  with  the  machinery  of 
overseers,  poor-houses  and  out-door  relief,  is  still  maintained 
in  New  England,  New  York  state  and  Pennsylvania,  but  with 
many  modifications,  especially  in  New  York.  A  chief  factor  in 
these  changes  has  been  immigration.  While  the  county  or  town 
remained  the  administrative  area  for  locaT  poor  relief,  the  large 
number  of  immigrant  and  "  unsettled  "  poor,  and  the  business 
connected  with  their  removal  from  the  state,  entailed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secondary  or  state  system  of  administration  and 
aid,  with  special  classes  of  institutions  to  which  the  counties 
or  towns  could  send  their  poor,  as,  for  instance,  state  reform 
schools,  farms,  almshouses,  &c    For  the  oversight  of  these 


institutions,  and  often  of  prisons  abo  and  lunatic  asylums,  in 
many  states  there  have  been  established  state  boards  of  "  charity 
or  corrections  and  charity."    The  members  of  these  boards  are 
selected  by  the  state  for  a  term  of  years,  and  give  thdr  services 
honorarily.    There  are  state  boards  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Colorado,  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere.    There  is  also  a 
district  board  of  charities  in  the  district  of  Columbia.    These 
boards  publish  most  useful  and  detailed  reports.  Besides  the  state 
board  there  is  sometimes  also,  as  in  New  York,  a  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  whose  members,  in  the  counties  in  which  they 
reside,  have  a  legal  right  of  entry  to  visit  and  inspect  any  public 
or  charitable  institution  owned  by  the  state,  and  any  county  and 
other  poor-house.    A  large  association  of  visitors  accustomed 
to  inspect  and  report  on  institutions  has  thus  been  created. 
Further,  the  counties  and  towns  in  New  York  state,  for  instance, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  almshouse  districts  in  Pennsylvania, 
are  under  boards  of  supervision.    Usually  the  overseers  give  out- 
door relief,  and  the  pauperism  of  some  areas  is  as  high  as  that 
in  some  English  unions,  3,  4  and  5%.    On  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  States,  however,  and  of  individual  states,  consisting 
to  a  great  extent  of  comparatively  young  and  energetic  immi- 
grants, the  pauperism  is  insignificant.    In  Massachusetts  "  it 
has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  state  to  order  the  removal 
to  the  state  almshouse  of  unsettled  residents  of  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  need  of  temporary  aid,  thus  avoiding  some  of  the 
abuses  inddent  to  out-door  relief."    In  New  York  state,  in  the 
dty  of  New  York,  including  Brooklyn,  the  distribution  of  out- 
door relief  by  the  department  of  charities  is  forbidden,  except 
for  purposes  of  transportation  and  for  the  adult  blind.     Most 
counties  in  the  state  have  an  almshouse,  and  the  county  super- 
intendents and  overseers  of  the  poor  "  furnish  necessary  relief  to 
such  of  the  county  poor  as  may  require  only  temporary  assistance, 
or  are  so  disabled  that  they  cannot  be  safdy  removed  to  the 
almshouse."    Public  attention  is  fn  many  cases  being  drawn 
to  the  inutility  and  injury  of  out-door  rdief. 

In  some  states  and  cities  the  system  of  subsidizing  voluntary 
institutions  is  in  full  force,  and  it  is  in  force  also  in  many  English 
colonies.    At  first  sight  it  has  the  advantage  of  providing  relief 
for  public  purposes  without  the  creation  of  a  new  staff  or  estab- 
lishment.   There  is  thus  an  apparent  economy.    But  the  evils 
are  many.    Political  partisanship  and  favour  may  influence  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  grants.    The  grants  act  as  a 
bounty  on  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  charitable 
institutions,  homes  for  children,  hospitals,  &c,  but  not  on  the 
expansion  of  the  voluntary  charitable  funds  and  efforts  that 
should  maintain  them;  and  thus  charitable  homes  exist  in  which 
charity  in  its  truer  sense  may  have  little  part,  but  in  which  the 
chief  motive  of  the  administration  may  be  to  support  sectarian 
interests  by  public  subsidies.    Claimants  for  relief  have  little 
scruple  in  turning  such  institutions  to  their  own  account;  and 
the  institutions,  being  finandally  irresponsible,  are  not  in  these 
circumstances  scrupulous  on  thdr  side  to  prevent  a  misdirection 
of  their  bounties.    "  Parents  unload  their  children  upon  the 
community  more  recklessly  when  they  know  that  such  children 
will  be  provided  for  in  private  orphan  asylums  and  protectories,' 
where  the  rdigious  training  that  the  parents  prder  will  be  given 
them  "  (Amos  G.  Warner,  in  International  Congress:  CharMa 
and  Correction,  1893).    Past  history  in  New  York  dty  illustrates 
the  same  evil.    The  admission  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers.    They  admitted;  the  dty  paid.    In  New  York  dty 
the  population  between  1870  and  1890  increased  about  80%; 
the  subsidies  for  prisoners  and  public  paupers  increased  by  43%, 
but  those  for  paupers  in  private  institutions  increased  from 
$354»828  to  $1,845,872,  or  about  461%.    The  total  was  at  that 
time  $3,794,072;  in  1898  it  was  rather  less,  $3,132,786.     The 
alternative  to  this  system  is  either  the  establishment  of  state  or 
munidpal  institutions,  and  possibly  in  special  cases  payments 
to  voluntary  homes  for  the  maintenance  of  inmates  admitted  at 
the  request  of  a  state  authority,  as  at  certified  and  other  homes  in 
England,  with  grants  made  conditional  on  the  work  being  con- 
ducted on  spedfied  lines,  and  subject  to  a  certain  increasing 
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Amount  of  voluntary  financial  support;  or  a  dose  genera] 
financial  inspection  of  charitable  institutions — the  method  of 
reform  adopted  in  New  York;  or  payment  for  only  those  inmal 
who  are  sent  by  public  authorities  and  admitted  on  their  reque 
Toe  enormous  extent  to  which  children's  aid  societies  hi 
been  increased  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  with  the  help  of 
considerable  public  grants,  suggests  the  greatest  need  for  cs 
from  the  point  of  the  preservation  of  the  family  as  the  central 
element  of  social  strength  in  the  community.    The  probli 
charity  in  relation  to  medical  relief  in  the  large  towns  o 
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Review,'  Occasional  Patms  {3  vols-),  published  by  the  London 
Charity  Organization  Society  (1896-19061 ;  Reporli  of  Prauciinti 
of  Conferences  of  Peer-Law  GmrJuini;  Tki  Slratlli  of  Uu  People. 
by  Helen  Rosanquet ;  Homes  of  l*e  London  Poor  and  Our  Common 
Land,  by  MiesOctavia  Hill;  Tie  Omen's  Poor,  by  M.  Loans.  United 
Sutea  of  America: — The  Proatdintl  of  lie  Inltrnatiimat  Conference 


CHARIVARI,  a  French  term  of  trac 
onomatopoeic,  for  a  mock  serenade 
beating  on   kettles,  fire-irons,  teat 


■tain  origin,  but  probably 
rough  music,"  made  by 
ays  or  what  not.  The 
Hilar  wedding  custom,  all 


bridal  couples  being  thi 
Ill-assorted  and  unpopular  marriages,  for  widows  or  widowers 
Who  remarried  too  soon,  and  generally  as  a  mockery  for  all  who 
Were  unpopular.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  wedding 
Charivaris  were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Tours  under  pain  of 
..^communication,  but  the  custom  still  lingers  in  rural  districts. 
The  French  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  Introduced  the  charivari 
into  America,  where  it  became  known  under  the  corrupted  name 
of  "  shivsree." 

CHARKH&RI,  a  native  state  in  the  Bundeikhaad  agency  of 
Central  India.  Area,  745  tq.m.;  pop.  (1001)  113,504;  estimated 
revenue  £33.000.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  states  of 
Central  India,  except  near  Charkhari  town4  where  it  meets  the 
United  Provinces,  It  was  founded  by  Bijal  Bahadur  {Vikrama- 
ditya),  a  sanad  being  granted  him  in  1804  and  another  in  1811. 
The  chief,  whose-  title  is  mnharaja,  is  s  Rajput  of  the  Bundcla 
clan,  descended  from  Chhatar  Sal.  the  champion  of  the  Inde- 
■mhbWc  of  Bundelkhand  in  the  18th  century.    In  1857  Raja 
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Ratan  Singh  received  a  hereditary  salute  of  11 
a  perpetual  jagir  of  £1300  a  year  in  recognition  01  nis  services 
during  the  Mutiny.    The  town  ol  Charkhari.  [locally  Maharaj- 
iiatar)  ia  40  m.  W.  of  Bands;  pop.  (1001)  11,718. 

CHARLATAN  (ItaL  ciarlalama,  from  ciarlatc,  to  chatter], 
originally  one  who  "  patters  "  to  a  crowd  to  sell  his  wares,  like  a 
"  cheap-jack  "  or  "  quack  "  doctor — "  quack  "  being  similarly 
derived  from  the  noise  made  by  a  duck;  so  an  impostor  who 
pretends  to  have  some  special  skill  or  knowledge. 

CHARLEJaAGNE  [Charles  rat  Gl£Ai|  if.  741-314),  Roman 
emperor,  and  king  of  the  Franks,  was  the  elder  son  of  Pippin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Bertha,  or  Bertrada,  daughter  of 
Charibert,  count  of  Leon.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown  and 
its  date  uncertain,  although  some  authorities  give  it  as  the  ind  of 
April  741;  doubts  have  been  cast  upon  his  legitimacy,  and  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  marriage  of  Pippin  and  Bertha  took  place 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  their  elder  son.  When  Pippin  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Franks  at  St  Denis  on  the  loth  of  July  7  54 
by  Pope  Stephen  II.,  Charles,  and  his  brother  Carloman  were 
anointed  by  the  pope  as  a  sign  of  their  kingly  rank.    The  rough 

acquisition  of  learning,  and  Charles  grew  up  almost  ignorant  of 
letters,  but  hardy  in  body  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons. 

In  761  he  accompanied  bis  father  on  a  campaign  in  Aquitaine, 
and  hi  763  undertook  the  government  of  several  counties.  In 
768  Pippindivided  his  dominions  between  histwosons,andonhis 
death  soon  afterwards  Charles  became  the  ruler  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  was  crowned  at  Noyon  on 
the  nth  of  October  768.  Bad  feeling  had  existed  for  some  time 
between  Charles  and  Carloman,  and  when  Charles  early  in  760 
waa  called  upon  to  suppress  a  rising  in  Aquitaine,  his  brother 
refused  to  afford  him  any  assistance.  This  rebellion,  however, 
was  easily  crushed,  its  leader,  the  Aquitainian  duke  Huhold,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  his  territory  more  closely  attached  to  the 
Frankish  kingdom.  About  thi)  time  Bertha,  having  effected  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  her  sons,  overcame  the  re- 
pugnance with  which  Pope  Stephen  III.  regarded  an  alliance 
between  Frank  and  Lombard,  and  brought  about  a  marriage 
between  Charles  and  a  daughter  of  Desideriua,  king  of  the 
Lombards.  Charles  had  previously  contracted  a  union,  probably 
of  an  irregular  nature,  with  a  Frankish  lady  named  Himiltrude, 
who  had  borne  him  a  son  Pippin,  the  "  Hunchback."  The  peace 
with  the  Lombards,  in  which  the  Bavarians  as  allies  of  Desideriua 
joined,  was,  however,  soon  broken.  Charles  thereupon  repudi- 
ated his  Lombard  wife  (Bertha  or  Desiderata)  and  married  in 
771  a  princess  of  the  Alamanni  named  Hildegarde.  Carloman 
died  in  December  771,  and  Charles  was  at  once  recognised  at 
Corbenyaa  sale  lung  of  the  Franks.  Carloman's  widow  Gerberga 
had  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  Lombard  king,  who  espoused  her 
cause  and  requested  the  new  pope,  Adrian  I„  to  recognise  her  two 
sons  as  the  lawful  Frankish  kings.  Adrian,  between  whom  and 
the  Lombards  other  causes  of  quarrel  existed,  refused  to  assent 
this  demand,  and  when  Desideriua  invaded  the  papal  terri- 
tories he  appealed  to  the  Frankiah  king  for  help.  Charles,  who 
t  the  moment  engaged  in  his  first  Saxon  campaign,  ex- 
postulated with  Desideriua;  but   when  such  nuld   measures 

•roved  useless  he  led  his  forces  across  the  Alps  in  773.    Gerberga 

nd  her  children  were  delivered  up  and  disappear  from  history; 

he  siege  of  Favia  waa  undertaken;  and  at  Easier  774  the  king 
left  the  seat  of  war  and  visited  Rome,  where  he  waa  received  with 
great  respect. 

During  his  stay  in  the  city  Charles  renewed  the  donation  which 
his  father  Pippin  had  made  to  the  papacy  in  754  or  756.  This 
transaction  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  aa  to  its  trust- 
worthiness and  the  extent  of  its  operation.  Our  only  authority, 
usage  in  the  liter  PonlificnHl,  describes  the  gift  as  including 
whole  of  Italy  and  Corsica,  except  ibe  lands  north  of  the  Po, 
Calabria  and  thecity  of  Naples.    The  vast  extent  of  this  donation, 

' '  " ,   moreover,   included  territories  not  owning  Charles's 
rity,  and  the  fact  that  the  king  did  not  execute,  or 
cntly  attempt  to  execute,  its  provisions,  has  caused  many 
scholars  to  look  upon  the  passage  as  a  forgery;  but  the  better 
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opinion  would  appear  to  be  that  it  is  genuine,  or  at  least  has  a 
genuine  basis.  Various  explanations  have  been  suggested.  The 
area  of  the  grant  may  have  been  enlarged  by  later  interpola- 
tions; or  it  may  have  dealt  with  property  rather  than  with 
sovereignty,  and  have  only  referred  to  estates  claimed  by  the 
pope  in  the  territories  named;  or  it  is  possible  that  Charles  may 
have  actually  intended  to  establish  an  extensive  papal  kingdom 
in  Italy,  but  was  released  from  his  promise  by  Adrian  when  the 
pope  saw  no  chance  of  its  fulfilment.  Another  supposition  is  that 
the  author  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  gives  the  papal  interpretation 
of  a  grant  that  had  been  expressed  by  Pippin  in  ambiguous 
terms;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  history  of  the  subse- 
quent controversy  between  king  and  pope. 

Returning  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  Charles  witnessed  the 
capitulation  of  Pa  via  in  June  774,  and  the  capture  of  Desiderius, 
who  was  sent  into  a  monastery.  He  now  took  the  title  "  kirffe  of 
the  Lombards,"  to  which  he  added  the  dignity  of  "  Patrician  of 
the  Romans,**  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father.  Adalgis, 
the  son  of  Desiderius,  who  was  residing  at  Constantinople,  hoped 
the  emperor  Leo  IV.  would  assist  him  in  recovering  his  father's 
kingdom;  but  a  coalition  formed  for  this  purpose  was  ineffectual, 
and  a  rising  led  by  his  ally  Rothgaud,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  easily 
crushed  by  Charles  in  776.  In  777  the  king  was  visited  at  Pader- 
born  by  three  Saracen  chiefs  who  implored  his  aid  against  Abd- 
ar-Rahman,  the  caliph  of  Cordova,  and  promised  some  Spanish 
cities  in  return  for  help.  Seizing  this  opportunity  to  extend  his 
influence  Charles  marched  into  Spain  in  778  and  took  Pampeluna, 
but  meeting  with  some  checks  decided  to  return.  As  the  Frankish 
forces  were  defiling  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Wascones  (probably  Basques),  and  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  was  almost  annihilated.  It  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  avenge  this  disaster,  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
August  778,  for  the  enemy  disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  came; 
the  incident  has  passed  from  the  domain  of  history  into  that  of 
legend  and  romance,  being  associated  by  tradition  with  the  pass 
of  Roncesvalles.  Among  the  slain  was  one  Hruodland,  or  Roland, 
margrave  of  the  Breton  march,  whose  death  gave  rise  to  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  (see  Roland,  Legend  op). 

Charles  now  sought  to  increase  his  authority  in  Italy,  where 
Frankish  counts  were  set  over  various  districts,  and  where 
Hildebrand,  duke  of  Spoleto,  appears  to  have  recognised  his 
overlordship.  In  780  he*  was  again  in  the  pmhmilj,  and  at 
Mantua  issued  an  important  capitnhry  which  increased  the 
authority  of  the  Lombard  bishops,  relieved  freemen  who  under 
stress  of  famine  had  sold  themselves  into  servitude,  and  con- 
demned abuses  of  the  system  of  vassalage.  At  the  same  time 
commerce  was  encouraged  by  the  abolition  of  unauthorized 
tolls  and  by  an  improvement  of  the  coinage;  while  the  sale  of 
arms  to  hostile  peoples,  and  the  trade  in  Christian  slaves  were 
forbidden.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  the  king  appears  to  have 
come  to  some  arrangement  wfth  Adrian  about  the  donation  of 
774.  At  Easter  781,  Carloman,  his  second  son  by  Hildegaxde, 
was  renamed  Pippin  and  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Pope  Adrian, 
and  his  youngest  son  Louis  was  crowned  king  of  Aquitaine; 
but  no  mention  was  made  at  the  time  of  his  eldest  son  Charles, 
who  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  king  of  the  Ranks.  In  783 
the  king,  having  lost  his  wife  Hildegarde,  married  Fastrada, 
the  daughter  of  a  Frankish  count  named  Radolf;  and  in  the 
same  year  his  mother  Bertha  died.  The  emperor  Constantine  VI. 
was  at  this  time  exhibiting  some  interest  in  Italian  affairs,  and 
Adalgis  the  Lombard  was  still  residing  at  his  court;  to  Charles 
sought  to  avert  danger  from  this  quarter  by  consenting  in  781  to 
a  marriage  between  Constantine  and  his  own  daughter  Rothrude. 
In  786  the  entreaties  of  the  pope  and  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Arichis  II.,  duke  of  Benevento,  a  son-in-law  of  Desiderius,  called 
the  king  again  into  Italy.  Arichis  submitted  without  a  struggle, 
though  the  basis  of  Frankish  authority  in  his  duchy  was  far  from 
secure;  but  m  conjunction  with  Adalgis  he  sought  aid  from 
Constantinople.  His  plans  were  ended  by  his  death  in  787,  and 
although  the  empress  Irene,  the  real  ruler  of  the  eastern  empire, 
broke  off  the  projected  marriage  between  her  son  and  Rothrude, 
she  appears  to  have  given  very  little  assistance  to  Adalgis, 


whose  attack  on  Italy  was  easily  repulsed.  During  this  visit 
Charles  had  presented  certain  towns  to  Adrian,  but  an  estrange* 
ment  soon  arose  between  king  and  pope  over  the  claim  of  Charles 
to  confirm  the  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  and  it 
was  accentuated  by  Adrian's  objection  to  the  establishment  by 
Charles  of  Grimoald  III.  as  duke  of  Benevento,  in  succession  to 
his  father  Arichis. 

These  journeys  and  campaigns,  however,  were  but  interludes 
in  the  long  and  stubborn  struggle  between  Charles  and  the  Saxons, 
which  began  in  772  and  ended  in  804  with  the  incorporation  of 
Saxony  in  the  Carolingian  empire  (see  Saxony).  This  contest, 
in  which  the  king  himself  took  a  very  active  part,  brought  the 
Franks  into  collision  with  the  Wiltzi,  a  tribe  dwelling  east  of  the 
Elbe,  who  in  789  was  reduced  to  dependence.  A  similar  sequence 
of  events  took  place  in  southern  Germany.  Tassilo  in. ,  duke  of 
the  Bavarians,  who  had  on  several  occasions  adopted  a  line  of 
conduct  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  Charles,  was  deposed 
in  788  and  his  duchy  placed  under  the  rule  of  Gerold,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Charles,  to  be  governed  on  the  Frankish  system  (see 
Bavaria).  Having  thus  taken  upon  himself  the  control  of 
Bavaria,  Charles  felt  himself  responsible  for  protecting  its 
eastern  frontier,  which  had  long  been  menaced  by  the  Avars, 
a  people  inhabiting  the  region  now  known  as  Hungary.  He 
accordingly  ravaged  their  country  in  791  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
containing  Saxon,  Frisian,  Bavarian  and  Alamannian  warriors, 
which  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Raab;  and  he  spent  the  following 
year  in  Bavaria  preparing  for  a  second  campaign  against  them, 
the  conduct  of  which,  however,  he  was  compelled  by  further 
trouble  in  Saxony  to  entrust  to  his  son  king  Pippin,  and  to  Erie, 
margrave  of  Friuli.  These  deputies  succeeded  in  705  and  796 
in  taking  possession  of  the  vast  treasures  of  the  Avars,  which 
were  distributed  by  the  king  with  lavish  generosity  to  churches, 
courtiers  and  friends.  A  conspiracy  against  Charles,  which  his 
friend  and  biographer  Einhard  alleges  was  provoked  by  the 
cruelties  of  Queen  Fastrada,  was  suppressed  without  difficulty 
in  792,  and  its  leader,  the  king's  illegitimate  son  Pippin,  was 
confined  in  a  monastery  till  his  death  in  811.  Fastrada  died  in 
August  794,  when  Charles  took  for  his  fourth  wife  an  Alamannian 
lady  named  Liutgarde. 

The  continuous  interest  taken  by  the  king  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  shown  at  the  synod  of  Frankfort,  over  which  be 
presided  in  794.  It  was  on  bis  initiative  that  this  synod  con- 
demned the  heresy  of  adopiianism  and  the  worship  of  images, 
which  had  been  restored  in  787  by  the  second  council  of  Nicaea; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  council  was  declared  to  have  been 
superfluous.  This  policy  caused  a  further  breach  with  Pope 
Adrian;  but  when  Adrian  died  in  December  795,  his  successor, 
Leo  III.,  in  notifying  his  elevation  to  the  king,  sent  him  the  keys 
of  St  Peter's  grave  and  the  banner  of  the  city,  and  asked  Charles 
to  send  an  envoy  to  receive  his  oath  of  fidelity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Leo  recognised  Charles  as  sovereign  of  Rosne.  He 
was  the  first  pope  to  date  his  acts  according  to  the  years  of  the 
Frankish  monarchy,  and  a  mosaic  of  the  time  in  the  Lateran 
palace  represents  St  Peter  bestowing  the  banners  upon  Charles 
as  a  token  of  temporal  supremacy,  while  the  coinage  issued  by 
the  pope  bears  witness  to  the  same  idea.  Leo  soon  had  occasion 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  his  protector.  In  799,  after  he  had  been 
attacked  and  maltreated  in  the  streets  of  Rome  during  a  proces- 
sion, he  escaped  to  the  king  at  Paderborn,  and  Charles  sent  him 
back  to  Italy  escorted  by  some  of  his  most  trusted  servants. 
Taking  the  same  journey  himself  shortly  afterwards,  the  king 
reached  Rome  in  800  for  the  purpose  (as  he  declared)  of  restoring 
discipline  in  the  church.  His  authority  was  undisputed;  *»~^ 
after  Leo  had  cleared  himself  by  an  oath  of  certain  charges  made 
against  him,  Charles  restored  the  pope  and  banished  his  I'-^tinc 
opponents. 

The  great  event  of  this  visit  took  place  on  the  succeeding 
Christmas  Day,  when  Charles  on  rising  from  prayer  in  St  Peter's 
was  crowned  by  Leo  and  proclaimed  emperor  and  owgsutei 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd.  This  act  can  hardly  have 
been  unpremeditated,  and  some  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the 
statement  which  Einhard  attributes  to  Charles,  that  he  would  1 
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have  entered  the  building  had  he  known  of  the  intention  of  Leo. 
He  accepted  the  dignity  at  any  rate  without  demur,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  question  of  assuming,  or  obtaining, 
this  title  had  previously  been  discussed.  His  policy  had  been 
steadily  leading  *up  to  this  position,  which  was  rather  the 
emblem  of  the  power  he  already  held  than  an  extension,  of  the 
area  of  his  authority.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  Charles 
either  considered  the  coronation  premature,  as  he  was  hoping 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  eastern  empire  to  this  step,  or  that, 
from  fear  of  evils  which  he  foresaw  from  the  claim  of  the  pope 
to  crown  the  emperor,  he  wished  to  crown  himself.  All  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  was  the  time  or  manner  of  the 
act  rather  than  the  act  itself  which  aroused  his  temporary 
displeasure.  Contemporary  accounts  lay  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  as  there  was  then  no  emperor,  Constantinople  being  under 
the  rule  of  Irene,  it  seemed  good  to  Leo  and  his  counsellors  and 
the  "  rest  of  the  Christian  people  "  to  choose  Charles,  already 
ruler  of  Rome,  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  However  doubtful  such 
conjectures  concerning  his  intentions  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
immediately  after  his  coronation  Charles  sought  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  Constantinople,  and  even  suggested  a 
marriage  between  himself  and  Irene,  as  he  had  again  become*  a 
widower  in  800.  The  deposition  and  death  of  the  empress  foiled 
this  plan;  and  after  a  desultory  warfare  in  Italy  between  the 
two  empires,  negotiations  were  recommenced  which  in  810  led 
to  an  arrangement  between  Charles  and  the  eastern  emperor, 
Nicephorus  I.  The  death  of  Nicephorus  and  the  accession  of 
Michael  I.  did  not  interfere  with  the  relations,  and  in  812  an 
embassy  from  Constantinople  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when 
Charles  was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  in  return  agreed  to 
cede  Venice  and  Dalmatia  to  Michael. 

Increasing  years  and  accumulating  responsibilities  now  caused 
the  emperor  to  alter  somewhat  his  manner  of  life  No  longer 
leading  his  armies  in  person,  he  entrusted  the  direction  of 
campaigns  In  various  parts  of  his  empire  to  his  sons  and  other 
lieutenants,  and  from  his  favourite  residence  at  Aix  watched  their 
progress  with  a  keen  and  sustained  interest.  In  802  he  ordered 
that  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  as  emperor  should  be  taken  by 
all  his  subjects  over  twelve  years  of  age.  In  804  he  was  visited 
by  Pope  Leo,  who  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  gifts.  Before 
his  coronation  as  emperor,  Charles  had  entered  into  communica- 
tions with  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  Harun-al-Rashid,  probably  in 
order  to  protect  the  eastern  Christians,  and  in  801  he  had  received 
an  embassy  and  presents  from  Harun.  In  the  same  year  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  sent  him  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
and  in  807  Harun  not  only  sent  further  gifts,  but  appears  to 
have  confirmed  the  emperor's  rights  in  Jerusalem,  which,  how- 
ever, probably  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  undefined  protector- 
ate over  the  Christians  in  that  part  of  the  world.  While  thus 
extending  his  influence  even  into  Asia,  there  was  scarcely  any 
part  of  Europe  where  the  power  of  Charles  did  not  make  itself 
felt.  He  had  not  visited  Spain  since  the  disaster  of  Roncesvalles, 
but  he  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  In  798  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Alphonso  II., 
king  of  the  Asturias,  and  a  series  of  campaigns  mainly  under  the 
leadership  of  King  Louis  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Spanish  march,"  a  district  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro 
stretching  from  Pampeluna  to  Barcelona,  as  a  defence  against 
the  Saracens.  In  799  the  Balearic  Islands  had  been  handed  over 
to  Charles,  and  a  long  warfare  was  carried  on  both  by  sea  and 
land  between  Frank  and  Saracen  until  810,  when  peace  was  made 
be  tween  the  emperor  and  El-Hakem,  the  emir  of  Cordova.  Italy 
was  equally  the  scene  of  continuous  fighting.  Grimoald  of  Bene- 
vento  rebelled  against  bis  overlord;  the  possession  of  Venice 
and  Dalmatia  was  disputed  by  the  two  empires;  and  Istria 
was  brought  into  subjection. 

With  England  the  emperor  had  already  entered  into  relations, 
and  at  one  time  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  his  son  Charles 
and  a  daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians.  English  exiles 
were  welcomed  at  his  court;  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
restoring  Eardwulf  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria  in  809;  and 
Einhard  includes  the  Scots  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 


In  eastern  Europe  the  Avars  had  owned  themselves  completely 
under  his  power  in  805;  campaigns  against  the  Czechs  in  805 
and  806  had  met  with  some  success,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  land  of  the  Sorbs  was  ravaged;  while  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  the  Breton  nobles  had  done  homage 
to  Charles  at  Tours  in  80a  Thus  the  emperor's  dominions  now 
stretched  from  the  Eider  to  the  Ebro,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Elbe,  the  Saalcand  the  Raab,  and  they  also  included  the 
greater  part  of  Italy;  while  even  beyond  these  bounds  he  exer- 
cised an  acknowledged  but  shadowy  authority.  In  806  Charles 
arranged  a  division  of  his  territories  among  his  three  legitimate 
sons,  but  this  arrangement  came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  death 
of  Pippin  in  810,  and  of  the  younger  Charles  in  the  following 
year.  Charles  then  named  his  remaining  son  Louis  as  his  suc- 
cessor; and  at  his  father's  command  Louis  took  the  crown  from 
the  altar  and  placed  it  upon  his  own  head.  This  ceremony  took 
place  at  Aix  on  the  1 1  th  of  September  813.  In  808  the  Frankish 
authority  over  the  Obotrites  was  interfered  with  by  Gudrpd 
(Godfrey),  king  of  the  Danes,  who  ravaged  the  Frisian  coasts 
and  spoke  boastfully  of  leading  his  troops  to  Aix.  To  ward  off 
these  attacks  Charles  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  building  of  a 
fleet,  which  he  reviewed  in  811;  but  by  this  time  Gudrod  bad 
been  killed,  and  his  successor  Hemming  made  peace  with  the 
emperor. 

In  81 1  Charles  made  his  will,  which  shows  that  he  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  abdication.  The  bulk  of  his  possessions  were 
left  to  the  twenty-one  metropolitan  churches  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  remainder  to  his  children,  his  servants  and  the  poor. 
In  his  last  years  he  passed  most  of  his  days  at  Aix,  though 
he  had  sufficient  energy  to  take  the  field  for  a  short  time  during 
the  Danish  War.  Early  in  814  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  which 
he  sought  to  subdue  by  fasting;  but  pleurisy  supervened,  and 
after  partaking  of  the  communion,  he  died  on  the  28th  of  January 
8x4,  and  on  the  same  day  his  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Mary  at  Aix.  In  the  year  1000  his  tomb  was  opened  by  the 
emperor  Otto  III.,  but  the  account  that  Otto  found  the  body 
upright  upon  a  throne  with  a  golden  crown  on  the  head  and  hold- 
ing a  golden  sceptre  in  the  hands,  is  generally  regarded  as  legend- 
ary. The  tomb  was  again  opened  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 
in  X165,  when  the  remains  were  removed  from  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus and  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Fifty  years  later  they  were 
transferred  by  order  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  a  splendid 
shrine,  in  which  the  relics  are  still  exhibited  once  in  every  six 
years.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  originally  lay  may 
still  be  seen  at  Aix,  and  other  relics  of  the  great  emperor  are  in 
the  imperial  treasury  at  Vienna.  In  1 165  Charles  was  canonized 
by  the  antipope  Paschal  III.  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.,  and  Louis  XI.  of  France  gave  strict  orders  that  the 
feast  of  the  saint  should  be  observed. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Charles  is  thus  described  by 
Einhard: — "  Big  and  robust  in  frame,  he  was  tall,  but  not 
excessively  so,  measuring  about  seven  of  his  own  feet  in  height. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous,  his  nose  rather  long  and 
his  countenance  bright  and  cheerful."  He  had  a  commanding 
presence,  a  clear  but  somewhat  feeble  voice,  and  in  later  life 
became  rather  corpulent.  His  health  was  uniformly  good,  owing 
perhaps  to  his  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  to 
his  love  for  hunting  and  swimming.  He  was  an  affectionate 
father,  and  loved  to  pass  his  time  in  the  company  of  his  children, 
to  whose  education  he  paid  the  closest  attention.  His  sons  were 
trained  for  war  and  the  chase,  and  his  daughters  instructed  in  the 
spinning  of  wool  and  other  feminine  arts.  His  ideas  of  sexual 
morality  were  primitive.  Many  concubines  are  spoken  of,  he 
had  several  illegitimate  children,  and  the  morals  of  his  daughters 
were  very  loose.  He  was  a  regular  observer  of  religious  rites, 
took  great  pains  to  secure  decorum  in  the  services  of  the  church, 
and  was  generous  in  almsgiving  both  within  his  empire  and 
without.  He  reformed  the  Frankish  liturgy,  and  brought  singers 
from  Rome  to  improve  the  services  of  the  church.  He  had 
considerable  knowledge  of  theology,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  time,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
addition  of  the  clause  filioque  to  the  Nicene  Creed.    The  most 
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it  Augustine's  De  caitatt  Dei.  Ho  caused  Frankish 
ugas  to  be  collected,  began  a  grammar  of  his  native  tongue,  am 
spent  some  of  his  last  hours  in  correcting  a  test  of  the  Vntgati 
He  delighted  in  tbe  society  of  scholars— Alculn,  Angilbert,  Paul 
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school  of  the  palace,  where  t 
company  of  others,  and  founded  a  school  at  Toi 
the  model  for  many  other  establishments.  Charles  was  un- 
wearying In  his  efforts  to  improve  the  education  of  clergy  and 
laity,  and  in  789  ordered  that  schools  should  be  established  in 
every  diocese.  The  atmosphere  of  these  schools  was  strictly 
ecclesiastical  and  the  questions  discussed  by  the  scholars  were 
often  puerile,  but  the  greatness  of  the  educational  work  of 
Charles  will  not  be  doubted  when  one  considers  the  rude  condition 
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with  columns  and  mosaics  brought  from  the  same 
loved  the  simple  dress  and  manners  of  the  Franks,  a 

noble.  The  administrative  system  of  Charles  in  cl 
state  was  largely  personal,  and  he  brought  to  the  worl 
ing  industry,  and  a  marvellous  grasp  of  detail.  He  a< 
the  pope,  appointed  the  bishops,  watched  over  the  r 
wort  ol  the  clergy,  and  took  an  active  part  In  the  de: 
of  church  synods;  he  founded  bishoprics  and  m 
was  lavish  in  his  gifts  to  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
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authority. 

In  secular  affairs  Charles  abolished  the  office  ol  duke,  placed 
counts  over  districts  smaller,  than  the  former  duchies,  and 
supervised  their  government  by  means  of  mini  dominici,  officials 
responsible  to  himself  alone.  Marches  were  formed  on  all  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  and  the  exigencies  of  military  service 
led  to  the  growth  of  a  system  of  land-tenure  which  contained 
the  germ  of  feudalism.  The  assemblies  ol  the  people  gradually 
changed  their  character  under  his  rule.  No  longer  did  the  nation 
come  together  to  direct  and  govern,  but  the  emperor  summoned 
his  people  to  assent  to  his  acts.  Taking  a  lively  interest  In 
commerce  and  agriculture,  Charles  issued  various  regulations 
for  the  organisation  of  the  one  and  the  improvement  of  the  other. 
He  introduced  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  he 
ordered  should  be  used  throughout  his  kingdom,  and  took  steps 
to  reform  the  coinage.  He  was  0  voluminous  lawgiver.  Without 
abolishing  the  customary  law  ol  the  German  tribes,  which  is 
aald  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  hy  his  orders,  he 
added  to  it  by  means  of  apiiwhria,  and  thus  introduced 
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with  iron  billows,  then  shall  Karl  be  nigh  at  hand."  This  episode, 
which  bears  the  marks  of  popular  heroic  poetry,  may  well  be  the 
substance  of  a  lost  Carolingian  cantilena.1 

The  legendary  Charlemagne  and  his  warriors  were  endowed 
with  the  great  deeds  of  earlier  kings  and  heroes  of  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  for  the  romancers  were  not  troubled  by  considerations 
of  chronology.  National  traditions  extending  over  centuries  were 
grouped  round  Charlemagne,  his  father  Pippin,  and  his  son  Louis. 
The  history  of  Charles  Martel  especially  was  absorbed  in  the 
Charlemagne  legend.  But 'if  Charles's  name  was  associated 
with  the  heroism  of  his  predecessors  he  was  credited  with  equal 
readiness  with  the  weaknesses  of  his  successors.  In  the  earlier 
chansons  de  geste  he  is  invariably  a  majestic  figure  and  represents 
within  limitations  the  grandeur  of  the  historic  Charles.  But  in 
the  histories  of  the  wars  with  his  vassals  he  is  often  little  more 
than  a  tyrannical  dotard,  who  is  made  to  submit  to  gross  insult. 
This  picture  of  affairs  is  drawn  from  later  times,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  poet  are  generally  with  the  rebels  against  the 
monarchy.  Historical  tradition  was  already  dim  when  the 
hypothetical  and  much  discussed  cantilena*,  which  may  be  taken 
to  have  formed  the  repository  of  the  national  legends  from  the 
8th  to  the  loth  century,  were  succeeded  in  the  nth  and  the 
early  12th  centuries  by  the  chansons  de  geste.  The  early  poems 
of  the  cycle  sometimes  contain  curious  information  on  the 
Frankish  methods  in  war,  in  council  and  in  judicial  procedure, 
which  had  no  parallels  in  contemporary  institutions.  The  account 
in  the  Chanson  de  Roland  of  the  trial  of  Ganelon  after  the  battle 
of  Roncesvalles  must  have  been  adopted  almost  intact  from 
earlier  poets,  and  provides  a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  the 
chansons  de  geste  to  the  historian  of  manners  and  customs. 
In  general,  however,  the  trouvere  depicted  the  feeling  and 
manners  of  his  own  time. 

Charlemagne's  wars  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Saxony  formed  part 
of  the  common  epic  material,  and  there  are  references  to  his 
wars  against  the  Slavs;  but  especially  he  remained  in  the  popular 
mind  as  the  great  champion  of  Christianity  against  the  creed 
of  Mahomet,  and  even  his  Norman  and  Saxon  enemies  became 
Saracens  in  current  legend.  "He  is  the  Christian  emperor  directly 
inspired  by  angels;  his  sword  Joyeuse  contained  the  point 
of  the  lance  used  in  the  Passion;  his  standard  was  Romarne,  the 
banner  of  St  Peter,  which,  as  the  oriflamme  of  Saint  Denis,  was 
later  to  be  borne  in  battle  before  the  kings  of  France;  and  in 
1 1 64  Charles  was  canonised  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
I.  Barbarossa  by  the  anti-pope  Pascal  III.  This  gave  him  no 
real  claim  to  saintship,  but  his  festival  was  observed  in  some 
places  until  comparatively  recent  times.  Charlemagne  was 
endowed  wkh  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  epic  king,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon  and  Arthur,  his  exploits  paled 
beside  those  of  his  chief  warriors.  These  were  not  originally 
known  as  the  twelve  peers*  famous  in  later  Carolingian  romance. 
The  twelve  peers  were  in  the  first  instance  the  companions  in 
arms  of  Roland  in  the  Teutonic  sense.'  The  idea  of  the  paladins 
forming  an  association  corresponding  tj>  the  Arthurian  Round 
Table  first  appears  in  the  romance  of  Fierabras.  The  lists  of 
them  are  very  various,  but  all  include  the  names  of  Roland  and 

1 A  remnant  of  the  popular  poetry  contemporary  with  Charle- 
magne and  written  in  the  vernacular  has  been  thought  to  be  dis- 
cernible under  its  Latin  translation  in  the  description  of  a  siege 
during  Charlemagne's  war  against  the  Saracens,  known  as  the 
"  Fragment  from  the  Hague  "  (Pertz,  Script,  iii.  pp.  708-71  o). 

1  The  words  douze  pairs  were  anglicized  in  a  variety  of  forms 
ranging  from  douzepers  to  dosepers.  The  word  even  occurred  as  a 
singular  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Octavian: — "'Ferst  they  sent 
out  a  doseper."  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  there  existed 
a  cour  des  pairs  which  exercised  judicial  functions  and  dated  possibly 
from  the  nth  century,  but  their  prerogatives  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  appear  to  have  been  mainly  ceremonial  and  decorative. 
In  1257  the  twelve  peers  were  the  chiefs  of  the  great  feudal  provinces. 
the  duke*  of  Normandy,  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine,  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  Champagne  and  Flanders,  and  six  spiritual  peers,  the 
archbishop  of  Reims,  the  bishops  of  Laon,  Chalons-sflr-Marne, 
Beauvais,  Langres  and  Noyon.  .  (See  Du  Cange,  Clossarium,  sjo. 
••  Par."). 

»  See  J.  Fbch,  L$  Compognounage  dans  Us  chansons  de  teste  (Paris, 
I89I)* 


Oliver.  The  chief  heroes  who  fought  Charlemagne's  battles 
were  Roland;  Ganelon,  afterwards  the  traitor;  Turpin,  the 
fighting  archbishop  of  Reims;  Duke  Naimes  of  Bavaria,  the 
wise  counsellor  who  is  always  on  the  side  of  justice;  Ogier* 
the  Dane,  the  hero  of  a  whole  series  of  romances;  and  Guillaume 
of  Toulouse,  the  defender  of  Narbonne.  Gradually  most  of  the 
chansons  de  geste  were  attached  to  the  name  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  poetical  history  falls  into  three  cycles: — the  geste  du  rot, 
relating  his  wars  and  the  personal  history  of  himself  and  his 
family;  the  southern  cycle,  of  which  Guillaume  de  Toulouse  is 
the  central  figure;  and  the  feudal  epic,  dealing  with  the  revolts 
of  the  barons  against  the  emperor,  the  rebels  being  invariably 
connected  by  the  trouveres  with  the  family  of  Doon  de  Mayence 
(q.v.). 

The  earliest  poems  of  the  cycle  are  naturally  the  closest  to 
historical  truth.  The  central  point  of  the  geste  du  rot  is  the  1  ith- 
century  Chanson  de  Roland  (see  Roland,  Legend  of),  one  of 
the  greatest  of  medieval  poems.  Strangely  enough  the  defeat 
of  Roncesvalles,  which  so  deeply  impressed  the  popular  mind, 
has  not  a  corresponding  importance  in  real  history.  But  it 
chanced  to  find  as  its  exponent  a  poet  whose  genius  established 
a  model  for  his  successors,  and  definitely  fixed  the  type  of  later 
heroic  poems.  The  other  early  chansons  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Roland — Aspremont,  Enfances  Ogier,  Guiteclin,  BaJan, 
relating  to  Charlemagne's  wars  in  Italy  and  Saxony — are  not 
preserved  in  their  original  form,  and  only  the  first  in  an  early 
recension.  Basin  or  Carl  et  £l£gast  (preserved  in  Dutch  and 
Icelandic),  the  Voyage  de  Charlemagne  A  Jerusalem  and  Le 
Couronnement  Looys  also  belong  to  the  heroic  period.  The  purely 
fictitious  and. romantic  tales  added  to  the  personal  history  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  warriors  in  the  13th  century  arc  inferior 
in-  manner,  and  belong  to  the  decadence  of  romance.  The  old 
tales,  very  much  distorted  in  the  15th-century  prose  versions, 
were  to  undergo  still  further  degradation  in  18th-century 
compilations. 

According  to  Berte  aus  grans  pies,  in  the  13th-century  rcmanie- 
ment  of  the  Brabantine  trouvere  Adenes  li  Rois,  Charlemagne 
was  the  son  of  Pippin  and  of  Berte,  the  daughter  of  Flore  and 
Blanchefleur,  king  and  queen  of  Hungary.  The  tale  bears  marks 
of  high  antiquity,  and  presents  one  of  the  few  incidents  in  the 
French  cycle  which  may  be  referred  to  a  mythic  origin.  On  the 
night  of  Berte's  marriage  a  slave,  Margiste,  is  substituted  for 
her,  and  reigns  in  her  place  for  nine  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  Blanchefleur  exposes  the  deception;  whereupon  Berte  is 
restored  from  her  refuge  in  the  forest  to  her  rightful  place  as 
queen.  Mainet  (1 2th  century)  and  the  kindred  poems  in  German 
and  Italian  are  perhaps  based  on  the  adventures  of  Charles 
Martel,  who  after  his  father's  death  had  to  flee  to  the  Ardennes. 
They  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  Charles  was 
driven  by  the  machinations  of  the  two  sons  of  Margiste  to  take 
refuge  in  Spain,  where  he  accomplished  his  enfances  (youthful 
exploits)  with  the  Mussulman  king  Galafre  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Mainet.  He  delivered  Rome  from  the  besieging  Sara- 
cens, and  returned  to  France  in  triumph.  But  his  wife  Galienne, 
daughter  of  Galafre,  whom  he  had  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  died  on  her  way  to  rejoin  him.  Charlemagne  then  made 
an  expedition  to  Italy  (Enfances  Ogier  in  the  Venetian  Charle- 
magne, and  the  first  part  of  the  Chevalerie  Ogier  de  Dannemarche 
by  Raimbert  of  Paris,  12th  century)  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Saracen  emir  Corsuble.  He  crossed 
the  Alps  under  the  guidance  of  a  white  hart,  miraculously  sent 
to  assist  the  passage  of  the  army.  Aspremont  (12th  century) 
describes  a  fictitious  campaign  against  the  Saracen  King  Agolant 
in  Calabria,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  enfances  of  Roland. 
The  wars  of  Charlemagne  with  his  vassals  are  described  in 
Girart  de  RoussiUon,  Renaus  de  Montauban,  recounting  the  deeds 
of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Chevalerie  Ogier,  which  belong  properly  to  the  cycle 
connected  with  Doon  of  Mayence. 

The  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
paladins  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  in  its  first  form  have  been 
earlier  than  the  Crusades,,  as  the  patriarch  asks  the  emperor  to 
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free  Spain,  not  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  Saracens.  The  legend 
probably  originated  in  a  desire  to  authenticate  the  relics  in  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Aix  by 
Charlemagne,  and  is  preserved  in  a  12th-century  romance,  Le 
Voyage  de  Charlemagne  a  Jerusalem  el  a  Constantinople}  This 
journey  forms  the  subject  of  a  window  in  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres,  and  there  was  originally  a  similar  one  at  Saint-Denis. 
On  the  way  home  Charles  and  his  paladins  visited  the  emperor 
Hugon  at  Constantinople,  where  they  indulged  in  a  series  of 
gabs  which  they  were  made  to  carry  out.  Calien,  a  favourite 
15th-century  romance,  was  attached  to  this  episode,  for  Galien 
was  the  son  of  the  amours  of  Oliver  with  Jacqueline,  Hugon's 
daughter.  The  traditions  of  Charlemagne's  fights  with  the 
Norsemen  (Norois,  Noreins)  are  preserved  in  Aiquin  (12th 
century),  which  describes  the  emperor's  reconquest  of  Armorica 
from  the  "  Saracen  "  king  Aiquin,  and  a  disaster  at  Cezembre 
as  terrible  in  its  way  as  those  of  Roncesvallcs  and  Aliscans.  La 
destruction  de  Rome  is  a  13th-century  version  of  the  older  chanson 
of  the  emir  Balan,  who  collected  an  army  in  Spain  and  sailed  to 
Rome.  The  defenders  were  overpowered  and  the  city  destroyed 
before  the  advent  of  Charlemagne,  who,  however,  avenged  the 
disaster  by  a  great  battle  in  Spain.  The  romance  of  Fierabras 
(13th  century)  was  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  15th  century, 
and  by  later  additions  came  to  have  pretensions  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  Charlemagne.  The  first  part  represents  an  episode 
in  Spain  three  years  before  Roncesvalles,  in  which  Oliver  defeats 
the  Saracen  giant  Fierabras  in  single  combat,  and  converts  him. 
The  hero  of  the  second  part  is  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  who  recovers 
the  relics  of  the  Passion,  lost  in  the  siege  of  Rome.  Otinel  (13th 
century)  is  also  pure  fiction.  V  Entrie  en  Espagne,  preserved  in 
a  14th-century  Italian  compilation,  relates  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  War,  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  and  the  legendary  combat 
of  Roland  with  Ferragus.  Charlemagne's  march  on  Saragossa, 
and  the  capture  of  Huesca,  Barcelona  and  Girone,  gave  rise  to 
La  Prise  de  Pampelune  (14th  century,  based  on  a  lost  chanson)  \ 
and  Gui  de  Bourgogne  (12th  century)  tells  how  the  children  of  the 
barons,  after  appointing  Guy  as  ting  of  France,  set  out  to  find 
and  rescue  their  fathers,  who  are  represented  as  having  been 
fighting  in  Spain  for  twenty-seven  years.  -  The  Chanson  de  Roland 
relates  the  historic  defeat  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  15th  of  August 
778,  and  forms  the  very  crown  of  the  whole  Carolingian  legend. 
The  two  13th-century  romances,  Gaidon,  by  Herbert  Leduc 
dc  Dammartin,  and  Anstis  de  Carthage,  contain  a  purely  fictitious 
account  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Frankish  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  Ans&s.  Charlemagne 
was  recalled  from  Spain  by  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Saxons.  The  contest  between  Charlemagne  and  Widukind 
{Guileclin)  offered  abundant  epic  material.  Unfortunately  the 
original  Guileclin  is  lost,  but  the  legend  is  preserved  in  Les 
Saisnes  (c.  1300)  of  Jchan  Bodel,  which  is  largely  occupied  by 
the  loves  of  Baudouin  and  Sibille,  the  wife  of  Guitechn.  The 
adventures  of  Blanchefleur,  wife  of  Charlemagne,  form  a  variation 
of  the  common  tale  of  the  innocent  wife  falsely  accused,  and  are 
told  in  Macairc  and  in  the  extant  fragments  of  La  Rtine  Sibille 
(14th  century).  After  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
Saxons,  the  defeat  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
feudal  revolts,  the  emperor  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis 
(LeCouronnementLooys,  1 2th  century).  Charles's  harangue  to  his 
son  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  epic  romance.  The  memory  of 
Roncesvalles  haunts  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  at  the  moment 
of  death  he  has  a  vision  of  Roland. 

The  mythic  element  is  practically  lacking  in  the  French 
legends,  but  in  Germany  some  part  of  the  Odin  myth  was 
associated  with  Charles's  name.  *fhe  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear,  generally  associated  with  Odin,  is  KarUwagcn  in  German, 
and  Charles's  Wain  in  English.  According  to  tradition  in  Hesse, 
he  awaits  resurrection,  probably  symbolic  of  the  triumph  of  the 
sun  over  winter,  within  the  Gudensberg  (Hill  of  Odin).    Bavarian 

1  For  clerical  accounts  of  Charles's  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  tee 
the  Ckronkon  (c.  968)  of  Benedict,  a  monk  of  St  Andre,  and  De- 
seriptio  qualiUr  Karolus  Magnus  clavum  et  coronam  Domini  .  .  . 
detmUrii.  by  an  1  itlxentury  writes 


tradition  asserts  that  he  is  seated  in  the  Untersberg  in  a  chair, 
as  in  his  tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  white  beard  goes  on  grow- 
ing, and  when  it  has  thrice  encircled  the  stone  table*  before  him 
the  end  of  the  world  will  come;  or,  according  to  another  version, 
Charles  will  arise  and  after  fighting  a  great  battle  on  the  plain 
of  Wals  will  reign  over  a  new  Germany.  There  were  medieval 
chroniclers  who  did  not  fear  to  assert  that  Charles  rose  from 
the  dead  to  take  part  in  the  Crusades.  In  the  MS.  Annates  S. 
Stephani  Frisingenses  (15th  century),  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  Weihenstephan,  and  is  now  at  Munich,  the 
childhood  of  Charlemagne  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  many 
mythic  heroes.  This  work,  generally  known  as  the  chronicle 
of  Weihenstephan,  gives  among  other  legends  a  curious  history 
of  the  emperor's  passion  for  a  dead  woman,  caused  by  a  charm 
given  to  Charles  by  a  serpent  to  whom  he  had  rendered  justice. 
The  charm  was  finally  dropped  into  a  well  at  Aix,  which  thence- 
forward became  Charles's  favourite  residence.  The  story  of 
Roland's  birth  from  the  union  of  Charles  with  his  sister  Gilles, 
also  found  in  German  and  Scandinavian  versions,  has  abundant 
parallels  in  mythology,  and  was  probably  transferred  from 
mythology  to  Charlemagne. 

The  Latin  chronicle,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Turpin  (TUpinns), 
bishop  of  Reims  from  753  to  800,  was  in  reality  later  than 
the  earlier  poems  of  the  French  cycle,  and  the  first  properly 
authenticated  mention  of  it  is  in  1105.  Its  primary  object 
was  to  authenticate  the  relics  of  St  James  at  Compostella. 
Alberic  Trium  Fontium,  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Trois  Fontanea  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons,  embodied  much 
poetical  fiction  in  his  chronicle  (c.  1 249).  A  large  section  of  the 
Chronique  rimte  (c.  1243)  of  Philippe  Mousket  is  devoted  to 
Charlemagne's  exploits.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
Girard  of  Amiens  made  a  dull  compilation  known  as  Charlemagne 
from  the  chansons  $e  gests,  authentic  history  and  the  pseudo- 
Turpin.  La  Conqueste  que  fU  le  grand  roi  Chariemaigne  as 
Esfaignes  (pr.  1486)  is  the  same  work  as  the  prose  compilation 
of  Fierabras  (pr.  1478),  and  Caxton's  Lyf  of  Charles  Urn  Crete 

(1485). 

The  Charlemagne  legend  was  fully  developed  in  Italy,  where  it 
was  to  have  later  a  great  poetic  development  at  the  hands  of 
Boiardo,  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  There  are  two  important  Italian 
compilations,  MS.  XIII.  of  the  library  of  St  Mark,  Venice 
(c.  1200),  and  the  Reali  di  Francia  (c.  1400)  of  a  Florentine 
writer,  Andrea  da  Barberino  (b.  1370),  edited  by  G.  VandelH 
(Bologna,  1892).  The  six  books  of  this  work  are  rivalled  in 
importance  by  the  ten  branches  of  the  Norse  Karlamagnus  saga, 
written  under  the  reign  of  Haakon  V.  This  forms  a  consecutive 
legendary  history  of  Charles,  and  is  apparently  based  on  earner 
versions  of  the  French  Charlemagne  poems  than  those  which 
we  possess.  It  thus  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  older  forms  of 
stories,  and  moreover  preserves  the  substance  of  others  which 
have  not  survived  in  their  French  form.  A  popular  abridgment, 
the  Keiser  Karl  Magnus  Krdmhe  (pr.  Malm6,  1534),  drawn  up 
in  Danish,  serves  in  some  cases  to  complete  the  earlier  work. 
The  2000  lines  of  the  German  Kaiserchronik  on  the  history  of 
Charlemagne  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and 
were  perhaps  the  work  of  Conrad,  the  poet  of  the  Rucianies 
Liet.  The  German  poet  known  as  the  Strieker  used  the 
same  sources  as  the  author  of  the  chronicle  of  Weihen- 
stephan for  his  Karl  (c  1230).  The  earliest  important  Spanish 
version  was  the  Chronica  Hispaniae  (c  1284)  of  Rodrigo  de 
Toledo. 

The  French  and  Norman-French  chansons  circulated  as  freely 
in  England  as  in  France,  and  it  was  therefore  not  until  the  period 
of  decadence  that  English  versions  were  made.  The  F.ngiWh 
metrical  romances  of  Charlemagne  are: — Roudandes  Song  (15th 
century);  The  Taill  0/  Rauf  Coilyear  (c.  1475,  pr.  by  R.  Lek- 
preuik*  St  Andrews,  1472),  apparently  original;  Sir  Ferumbras 
(c  1380)  and  the  Sowdone  of  Babylone  (c.  1400)  from  an  early 
version  of  Fierabras;  a  fragmentary  Roland  and  Vemagn 
(Ferragus);  two  versions  of    Otuel  (Otinel);  and  a   Sege    of 

I  Mdayne  (c.  1590),  forming  a  prologue  to  Otinel  unknown  in 
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cycle  of  romance'  are:— G:  Parti,  HisL  potliout  da 
(Paris,  iSos;  reprint,  with  additional  note  by  Paris  ae 
190S):  I-  Cautier,  Li 
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CHARLEMAGNB.  JEAN  AltMAND  (1153-1338).  Flench 
dramatic  author,  was  born  si  Bourgel  (Seine)  on  the  30th  0' 
November  1753.  Originally  intended  for  the  church,  he  lurnei 
first  to  being  a  lawyer's  clcrL  and  then  a  soldier.  He  served  11 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  on  returning  to  Franc 
(1783)  began  to  employ  his  pen  on  economic  subjects,  and  late 
in  writing  for  the  stage.  He  became  the  author  of  a  large  numbe 
of  plays,  poems  and  romances,  among  which  may  be  mentions 
the  comedies  M.  da  Croc  i  Pari,  dm),  he  Souper  del  J<ucbi» 
(ij95)andt'^fioIein-(i7t)6),anilODJ!iaJio(iidi'irB(f(u«  patriate 

aril  (1794),  an  essay  written  in  collaboration  with  M.M.  Chardi: 
and  Renouard,  which  induced  the  Convention  to  protect  booli 
adorned  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  their  former  owners  and  othe 
Measures  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionist! 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  March  1838. 

CHARLBMOHT,  JAMBS  CAULFEILD,  1ST  Em  of  (171K- 
1790),  Irish  statesman,  son  of  the  3rd  viscount  Charlemont,  was 
born  in  Dublin  on  the  i8ih  of  August  1718,  and  succeeded  bis 
father  as  4th  viscount  in  173a.  The  tilleof  Charlemont  descended 
from  Sir  Toby  Caulfeild  (1565-1637)  of  Oxfordshire,  England, 
who  was  given  lands  in  Ireland,  and  created  Baron  Charlemont 
(the  name  of  a  fort  on  the  Blackwater),  for  bis  services  to  King 
James  I.  in  1610,  and  the  tst  viscount  was  the  jth  baron  (d.  1671). 
who  was  advanced  by  Charles  II.  Lord  Charlemont  is  historically 
Interesting  for  his  political  connexion  with  Flood  and  Grattan; 
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tea,  and  both 


ill  a  cultivated  man  with  literary  an 

Dublin  and  in  London  his  amiable  character  gave  bun  con- 

[erable  social  influence.    For  various  early  services  in  Ireland 

cordially  joined  Grattan  in  1780  in  the  assertion  of  Irish  ir.de- 
'  nee.  He  was  president  of  the  volunteer  convention  in 
n  in  November  1 783,  having  taken  from  the  Brat  a  leading 
part  in  the  embodiment  of  the  volunteers;  and  he  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  (be  proposals  for  the  Union.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
August  1700;  his  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him,  being  subse- 
uenlly  (1837)  created  an  English  baron. 
His  Lift,  by  F.  Hardy,  appeared  in  1810. 
CHARLEROI  (Carotin  Sex),  &  town  in  the  province  of  Hainsut. 
lelgiura.  Pop.  (1904)  30,51s.  It  was  founded  in  1666  on  the 
ite  of  a  village  called  Charnoy  by  the  Spanish  governor  Roderigo 
nd  named  alter  his  sovereign  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  Charleroi 
t  the  centre  of  the  iron  industry  of  Belgium.  It  is  connected  by 
canal  wiih  Brussels,  and  from  its  position  on  the  Sambre  enjoys 
facilities  of  communication  by  water  with  France  aa  well  as 
Belgium.  It  was  ceded  soon  after  its  foundation  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aii-Ia-ChaptUe,  and  Vauban  fortified  it.  During 
the  French  occupation  the  town  was  considerably  extended,  and 
the  fortifications  were  made  so  strong  that  Charleroi  twice 
successfully  resisted  the  strenuous  attacks  ol  William  of  Orange; 
In  1 794  Charleroi  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  on 
this  occasion  instead  of  fortifying  they  dismantled  it.  In  1816 
Charleroi  was  reforUned  under  Wellington's  direction,  and  it  was 
finally  dismantled  in  1850.  Some  portions  ol  the  old  ramparts 
are  left  near  the  railway  station.  There  is  an  archaeological 
museum  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Roman  and  Frank 


ough  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Monongabela  river,  near  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
stale,  about  so  m.  S.  of  PillsBurgh.  Pop.  (1900)  5030,  {r?49 
foreign-born);  (1910)  9615  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania 
railway.  The  surrounding  country  has  good  farming  land  and 
large  coal  mines.    In  1003  the  borough  ranked  fifth  among  the 

glass,  lamp  chimneys  and  bottles),  its  product  (valued  at 
(1,841,308)  being  13%  of  that  of  the  whole  country.  Charleroi 
was  settled  in  1B90  and  was  incorporated  "11891. 

CHARLES  <Fr.  Charles;  Span.  Carloi;  Ital.  Carle;  Ger. 
Karl;  derived  from  O.H.G.  CAarol latinized  as  Ceralvs,  meaning 
originally  "  man  ":d.  Mod. Ger.,  Karl,"  fellow,"  AS.cterl,  Mod. 
Eng.  "  churl '%  a  masculine  proper  name.    If " 


topean  j 


below  in  the  following  order;  (1)  Roma 
kings  of  England,  (3)  other  kings  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 
states,  (4)  other  reigning  princes  in  the  same  order,  (5)  non- 
reigning  princes.  Those  princes  who  are  known  by  a  name  in 
addition  to  Charles  (Charles  Albert,  Sic.)  will  be  found  alter  the 

CHARLES  II.1  called  The  Bald  (833-877),  Roman  emperor 
and  king  of  the  West  Franks,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Louis 
the  Pious  and  of  his  second  wife  Judith  and  was  born  in  S13. 
The  attempts  made  by  his  father  to  assign  him  a  kingdom,  first 
Alamanoia  (819),  Ihen  the  country  between  the  Mcuse  and  the 
PyreneestSao) ,  Btthe  eipenseof  hishalf  -brolhersLothair  and  Louia 
led  to  a  rising  on  the  part  of  these  two  (see  Loins  L,  the  Pious). 
The  death  of  the  emperor  in  S40  was  the  signal  lor  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  his  sons.  Charles  allied  himself  with  his  brother 
Louis  the  German  to  resist  the  pretensionsof  the  empcrorLothiiir, 
and  the  two  alliesconqucredhim  in  the  bloody  victory  olFontenoy- 
en-Puisaye  (35  June  841).  In  the  following  year,  the  two  brothers 
confirmed  their  alliance  by  the  celebrated  oaths  of  Strassburg, 
made  by  Charles  En  the  Teutonic  language  spoken  hy  the  subjects 
ol  Louis,  and  by  Louis  in  the  Romance  tongue  of  Charles's 
subjects.  The  war  was  brought  10  an  end  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  (August  S4j),which  gave  to  Charles  the  Bald  the  kingdom 
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fe  now  France,  as  far  as  the  Meuse,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Spanish  March  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  up  to  the  death  of  Lothair  I.  (855)  were 
comparatively  peaceful,  and  during  them  was  continued  the 
system  of  "  confratemal  government "  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  who  had  various  meetings  with  one  another,  at  Coblenz 
(848).  at  Meersen  (851),  and  at  Attigny  (854).  In  858  Louis  the 
German,  summoned  by  the  disaffected  nobles,  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Charles,  who  fled  to  Burgundy,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  help  of  the  bishops,  and  by  the  fidelity  of  the  family  of  the 
Welfs,  who  were  related  to  Judith.  In  860  he  in  his  turn  tried  to 
seize  the  kingdom  of  his  nephew,  Charles  of  Provence,  but  met 
with  a  repulse.  On  the  death  of  Lothair  II.  in  869  he  tried  to 
seize  his  dominions,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Mersen  (870)  was  com- 
pelled to  share  them  with  Louis  the  German.  Besides  this, 
Charles  had  to  struggle  against  the  incessant  rebellions  in  Aqui- 
taine,  against  the  Bretons,  whose  revolt  was  led  by  their  chief 
Nomenoe  and  Erispoe,  and  who  inflicted  on  the  king  the  defeats 
of  Ballon  (845)  and  Juvardeil  (851),  and  especially  against  the 
Normans,  who  devastated  the  country  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  the 
valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Loire,  and  even  up  to  the  borders  of 
Aquitaine.  Charles  was  several  times  compelled  to' purchase 
their  retreat  at  a  heavy  price.  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
incapable  of  resisting  them,  but  we  must  take  into  account  the 
unwillingness  of  the  nobles,  who  continually  refused  to  join  the 
royal  army;  moreover,  the  Frankish  army  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  accustomed  to  war  to  make  any  headway  against 
the  pirates.  At  any  rate,  Charles  led  various  expeditions  against 
the  invaders,  and  tried  to  put  a  barrier  in  their  way  by  having 
fortified  bridges  built  over  all  the  rivers.  In  875,  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  Charles  the  Bald,  supported  by  Pope 
John  VIII.,  descended  into  Italy,  receiving  the  royal  crown  at 
Pa  via  and  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome  (20th  December).  But 
Louis  the  German,  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  succession  of 
Louis  II.,  revenged  himself  for  Charles's  success  by  invading  and 
devastating  his  dominions.  Charles  was  recalled  to  Gaul,  and 
after  the  death  of  Louis  the  German  (28th  August  876),  in  his 
turn  made  an  attempt  to  seize  his  kingdom,  but  at  Andernach 
met  with  a  shameful  defeat  (8th  October  876).  In  the  meantime, 
John  VIII.,  who  was  menaced  by  the  Saracens,  was  continually 
urging  him. to  come  to  Italy,  and  Charles,  after  having  taken  at 
Quierzy  the  necessary  measures  for  safeguarding  the  government 
of  his  dominions  in  his  absence,  again  crossed  the  Alps,  but 
this  expedition  had  been  received  with  small  enthusiasm  by  the 
nobles,  and  even  by  Boso,  Charles's  brother-in-law,  who  had  been 
entrusted  by  him  with  the  government  of  Lombardy,  and  they 
refused  to  come  with  their  men  to  join  the  imperial  army.  At 
the  same  time  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  the  German,  entered 
northern  Italy.  Charles,  ill  and  in  great  distress,  started  on  his 
way  back  to  Gaul,  and  died  while  crossing  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  October  877.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Louis  the  Stammerer,  the  child  of  Ermentrude,  daughter  of  a 
count  of  Orleans.whom  he  had  married  in  842,  and  who  had  died  in 
860.  In  870  he  had  married  Richilde,  who  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  of  Lorraine,  but  none  of  the  children  whom  he  had  by 
her  played  a  part  of  any  importance.  Charles  seems  to  have  been 
a  prince  of  education  and  letters,  a  friend  of  the  church,  and 
conscious  of  the  support  he  could  find  in  the  episcopate  against 
his  unruly  nobles,  for  he  chose  his  councillors  for  preference 
from  among  the  higher  clergy,  as  in  the  case  of  Gucnclon  of  Sens, 
who  betrayed  him,  or  of  Hincmar  of  Reims.  But  his  character 
and  his  reign  have  been  judged  very  variously.  The  general 
tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  accept  too  easily  the  accounts 
of  the  chroniclers  of  the  east  Frankish  kingdom,  which  are 
favourable  to  Louis  the  German,  and  to  accuse  Charles  of 
cowardice  and  bad  faith.  He  seems  on  the  contrary  not  to  have 
lacked  activity  or  decision. 

Authorities. — The  most  important  authority  for  the  history 
of  Charles's  reign  is  represented  by  the  Annates  Bertiniani,  which 
were  the  work  of  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  up  to  861,  then  up 
to  882  of  the  celebrated  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims.  This 
prince's  charters  are  to  be  found  published  in  the  collections  of  the 
Acadtmie  des  Inscriptions,  by  M.  M.  Prou.    The  most  complete 


history  of  the  reign  is  found  In  E.  Dflmmler.  Geschichte  des  osU 
frdnktscken  Retches  (3  vols..  Leipzig.  1887-1888).  See  also  J.  Cal- 
mette,  La  Diplomatic  carol  intienne  du  traiti  de  Verdun  &  la  mort  de 
Charles  le  Ckauvc  (Paris,  1901),  and  F.  Lot,  "  Une  Annee  du  regne  de 
Charles  le  Chauve,"  in  Le  Moyen-Age,  (1902)  pp.  393-438. 

CHARLES  III.,  the  Fat  '  (832-888),  Roman  emperor  and  king 
of  the  West  Franks,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Louis 
the  German,  and  received  from  his  father  the  kingdom  of  Swabia 
(Alamannia).  After  the  death  of  his  two  brothers  in  succession, 
Carloman  (88 1)  and  Louis  the  Young  (88  2) ,  he  inherited  the  whole 
of  his  father's  dominions.  In  880  he  had  helped  his  two  cousins 
in  the  west  Frankish  realm,  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  in  their 
struggle  with  the  usurper  Boso  of  Provence,  but  abandoned 
them  during  the  campaign  in  order  to  be  crowned  emperor  at 
Rome  by  Pope  John  VIIL  (February  881).  On  his  return  he  led 
an  expedition  against  the  Norsemen  of  Friesland,  who  were 
entrenched  in  their  camp  at  Elsloo,  but  instead  of  engaging  with 
them  he  preferred  to  make  terms  and  paid  them  tribute.  In  884  the 
death  of  Carloman  brought  into  his  possession  the  west  Frankish 
realm,  and  in  885  he  got  rid  of  his  rival  Hugh  of  Alsace,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Lothair  IL,  taking  him  prisoner  by  treachery 
and  putting  out  his  eyes.  However,  in  spite  of  his  six  expeditions 
into  Italy,  he  did  not  succeed  in  pacifying  the  country,. nor  in 
delivering  it  from  the  Saracens.  He  was  equally  unfortunate  in 
Gaul  and  in  Germany  against  the  Norsemen,  who  in  886-887 
besieged  Paris.  The  emperor  appeared  before  the  city  with  a 
large  army  (October  886),  but  contented  himself  by  treating  with 
them,  buying  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  at  the  price  of  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  his  permission  for  them  to  ravage  Burgundy  without 
his  interfering.  On  his  return  to  Alamannia,  however,  the  general 
discontent  showed  itself  openly  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him.  He  was  first  forced  to  dismiss  his  favourite,  the 
chancellor  Liutward,  bishop  of  Vcrcelli.  The  dissolution  of  his 
marriage  with  the  pious  empress  Richarde,  in  spite  of  her  inno- 
cence as  proved  by  the  judicial  examination,  alienated  his  nobles 
still  more  from  him.  He  was  deposed  by  an  assembly  which  met 
at  Frankfort  or  at  Tribur  (November  887),  and  died  in  poverty 
at  Neidingen  on  the  Danube  (18th  January  888). 

See  E.  Dummler,  Geuhichte  des  ostfrdnkiscken  Retches  vol.  fiL 
(Leipzig  1888). 

CHARLES  IV.  (1316-1378),  Roman  emperor  and  king  of 
Bohemia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Wenceslas  III.,  the  last 
Bohemian  king  of  the  Premyslides  dynasty.  He  was  born  at 
Prague  on  the  14th  of  May  1316,  and  in  1323  went  to  the  court 
of  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.,  king  of  France,  and  exchanged  his 
baptismal  name  of  Wenceslas  for  that  of  Charles.  He  remained 
for  seven  years  in  France,  where  he  was  well  educated  and  learnt 
five  languages;  and  there  he  married  Blanche,  sister  of  King 
Philip  VI.,  the  successor  of  Charles  IV.  In  133 1  he  gained  some 
experience  of  warfare  in  Italy  with  his  father;  and  on  his  return 
to  Bohemia  in  1333  he  was  made  margrave  of  Moravia.  Three 
years  later  he  undertook  the  government  of  Tirol  on  behalf  of  his 
brother  John  Henry,  and  was  soon  actively  concerned  in  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  county.  In  consequence  of  an 
alliance  between  his  father  and  Pope  Clement  VI.,  the  relentless 
enemy  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  Charles  was  chosen  German  king 
in  opposition  to  Louis  by  some  of  the  princes  at  Reuse  on  the 
nth  of  July  1346.  As  he  had  previously  promised  to  be  sub- 
servient to  Clement  he  made  extensive  concessions  to  the  pope 
in  1347.  Confirming  the  papacy  in  the  possession  of  wide 
territories,  he  promised  to  annul  the  acts  of  Louis  against 
Clement,  to  take  no  part  in  Italian  affairs,  and  to  defend  and 
protect  the  church.  Meanwhile  he  had  accompanied  his  father 
into  France  and  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  August 
X346,  when  John  was  killed  and  Charles  escaped  wounded  from 
the  field.  As  king  of  Bohemia  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
after  being  crowned  German  king  at  Bonn  on  the  26th  of 
November  1346,  prepared  to  attack  Louis.  Hostilities  were 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  October  1347,  and 
Giinther,  count  of  Schwarzburg,  who  was  chosen  king  by  the 

1  This  surname  has  only  been  applied  to  Charles  since  the  13th 
I  century. 
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partisans  of  Louis,  soon  abandoned  the  struggle.  Charles, 
having  made  good  use  of  the  difficulties  of  his  opponents,  was 
recrowned  at  Aix-la-Chapclle  on  the  25th  of  July  1349,  and  was 
soon  the  undisputed  ruler  of  Germany.  Gifts  or  promises  had 
won  the  support  of  the  Rhenish  and  Swabian  towns;  a  marriage 
alliance  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Habsburgs;  ancl  that  of 
Rudolph  II.,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  obtained  when 
Charles,  who  had  become  a  widower  in  1348,  married  his  daughter 
Anna. 

In  1350  the  king  wasyisited  at  Prague  by  Cola  di  Rienzi,  who 
urged  him  to  go  to  Italy,  where  the  poet  Petrarch  and  the 
citizens  of  Florence  also  implored  his  presence.    Turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  these  entreaties,  Charles  kept  Rienzi  in  prison  for  a  year, 
and  then  handed  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Clement  at  Avignon. 
Four  years  later,  however,  he  crossed  the  Alps  without  an  army, 
received  the  Lombard  crown  at  Milan  on  the  6th  of  January 
1355,  and  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  a  cardinal  on  the 
5th  of  April  in  the  same  year.    His  sole  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown  in  peace,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  promise  previously  made  to  Pope  Clementhconlyremained 
in  the  city  for  a  few  hours,  in  spite  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Romans.    Having  virtually  abandoned  all  the  imperial  rights 
in  Italy,  the  emperor  recrossed  the  Alps,  pursued  by  the  scornful 
words  of  Petrarch  but  laden  with  considerable  wealth.    On  his 
return  Charles  was  occupied  with  the  administration  of  Germany, 
then  just  recovering  from  the  Black  Death,  and  in  1356  he 
promulgated  the  Golden  Bull  (q.v.)  to  regulate  the  election  of 
the  king.    Having  given  Moravia  to  one  brother,  John  Henry, 
and  erected  the  county  of  Luxemburg  into  a  duchy  for  another, 
Wenceslas,  he  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  secure  other 
territories  as  compensation  and  to  strengthen  the  Bohemian 
monarchy.  To  this  end  he  purchased  part  of  the  upper  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  in  1353,  and  in  1367  annexed  Lower  Lusatia  to 
Bohemia  and  bought  numerous  estates 'in  various  parts  of 
Germany.    On  the  death  in  1363  of  Meinhard,  duke  of  Upper 
Bavaria  and  count  of  Tirol,  Upper  Bavaria  was  claimed  by  the 
sons  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  and  Tirol  by  Rudolph  IV.,  duke 
of  Austria.    Both  claims  were  admitted  by  Charles  on  the 
understanding  that  if  these  families  died  out  both  territories 
should  pass  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg.    About  the  same  time 
he  was  promised  the  succession  to  the  margraviate  of  Branden- 
burg, which  he  actually  obtained  for  his  son  Wenceslas  in  1373. 
He  also  gained  a  considerable  portion  of  Silesian  territory, 
partly  by  inheritance  through  his  third  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  duke  of  Schweidnitz.    In  1365  Charles  visited  Pope 
Urban  V.  at  Avignon  and  undertook  to  escort  him  to  Rome; 
and  on  the  same  occasion  was  crowned  king  of  Burgundy,  or 
Aries,  at  Aries  on  the  4th  of  June  1365. 

His  second  journey  to  Italy  took  place  in  1368,  when  he  had 
a  meeting  with  Urban  at  Viterbo,  was  besieged  in  his  palace  at 
Siena,  and  left  the  country  before  the  end  of  the  year  1369. 
During  his  later  years  the  emperor  took  little  part  in  German 
affairs  beyond  securing  the  election  of  his  son  Wenceslas  as  king 
of  the  Romans  in  1376,  and  negotiating  a  peace  between  the 
Swabian  league  and  some  nobles  in  1378.  After  dividing  his 
lands  between  his  three  sons,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  November 
1378  at  Prague,  where  he  was  buried,  and  where  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1848. 

Charles,  who  according  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  L  was 
the  step-father  of  the  Empire,  but  the  father  of  Bohemia,  brought 
the  latter  country  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  He  reformed 
the  finances,  caused  roads  to  be  made,  provided  for  greater 
security  to  life  and  property,  and  introduced  or  encouraged 
various  forms  of  industry.  In  1348  he  founded  the  university 
of  Prague,  and  afterwards  made  this  city  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  beautified  it  by  the  erection  of  several  fine  buildings. 
JJe  was  an  accomplished  diplomatist,  possessed  a  penetrating 
intellect,  and  was  capable  of  much  trickery  in  order  to  gain  his 
ends.  By  refusing  to  become  entangled  in  Italian  troubles  and 
confining  himself  to  Bohemia,  he  proved  that  he  preferred  the 
substance  of  power  to  its  shadow.  Apparently* the  most  pliant 
of  men.  he  had  in  reality  great  persistence  of  character,  and  if 


foiled  in  one  set  of  plans  readily  turned  round  and  reached  his 
goal  by  a  totally  different  path.  He  was  superstitious  and  peace- 
loving,  had  few  personal  wants,  and  is  described  as  a  round- 
shouldered  man  of  medium  height,  with  black  hair  and  beard, 
and  sallow  cheeks. 

His  autobiography  the  "  Vita  Caroli  IV.,"  which  deals  with  events 
down  to  the  year  1346,  and  various  other  documents  relating  to  his 
life  and  times,  are  Published  in  the  Forties  rrrum  Germayncarum, 
Band  I.,  edited  by  J.  F.  B6hmer  (Leipzig,  1985).  For  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  time  see  Die  Regesten  des  Kaiserreichs  unlet 
Kaiser  Karl  IV.,  edited  by  J.  F.  B6hmer  and  A.  Huber  (Innsbruck, 
1689);  Acta  Karoli  IV.  tmptratoris  inedita  (Innsbruck,  1891); 
E.  werunaky,,.EjHr<r£/a  ex  registris  Clementis  VI.  et  Innocentri  VI. 
(Innsbruck,  1885).  See  also  E.  Werunsky,  Cesckickte  Kaiser  Karls 
IV.  und  seiner  Zeit  (Innsbruck,  1880-1892);  H.  Friedjung, 
Kaiser  Karl  IV.  und  setn  Antheil  am  geisligen  Leben  seiner  Zeit 
(Vienna,  1876) ;  A.  Gottlobk  Karls  IV.  private  und  politische  Betie- 
hungen  zu  Frankreich  (Innsbruck,  1883);  O.  Winckclmann,  Die 
Bcztekungen  Kaiser  Karls  IV.  turn  Kdnigreich  Arelat  (Strassburg, 
1882);  K.  Palm,  "Zu  Karls  IV.  Politik  gegen  Baiern/'  in  the 
Forschungen  tur  deuischen  Geschiehte,  Band  xv.  (Gdttingen,  1862- 
1866);  Th.  Lindner,  "Karl  IV.  und  die  Wittebbacher,"  and  S. 
Stienherz,  "  Die  Beziehungen  Ludwigs  I.  von  Ungarn  zu  Karl  IV.," 
and  "  Karl  IV.  und  die  ostcrreichischen  FrciheitsUricfc,"  in  the 
Miltheilungen  des  Instituts  ftir  oslerreichische  Geschichtsforschung 
(Innsbruck,  1880). 

CHARLES  V.  (1 500-1 558) ,  Roman  emperor  and  (as  Charles  I.) 
king  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  February  1500. 
His  parents  were  Philip  of  Burgundy  and  Joanna,  third  child 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Philip  died  in  1506,  and  Charles 
succeeded  to  his  Netherland  possessions  and  the  county  of 
Burgundy  (Franche  Comtl).  His  grandfather,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  as  regent,  appointed  his  daughter  Margaret  vice- 
regent,  and  under  her  strenuous  guardianship  Charles  lived  in 
the  Netherlands  until  the  estates  declared  him  of  age  in  1515. 
In  Castile,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  acted  as  regent  for  his 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  intellect  was  already  clouded.  On  the 
23rd  of  January  15 16  Ferdinand  died.  Charles's  visit  to  Spain 
was  delayed  until  the  autumn  of  1517,  and  only  in  1518  was  he 
formally  recognized  as  king  conjointly  with  his  mother;  firstly 
by  the  cortes  of  Castile,  and  then  by  those  of  Aragon.  Joanna 
lived  to  the  very  eve  of  her  son's  abdication,  so  that  he  was  only 
for  some  months  technically  sole  king' of  Spain.  During  this 
Spanish  visit  Maximilian  died,  and  Charles  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  Habsburgs,  to  which  was  shortly  added  the 
duchy  of  Wiirttemberg.  Maximilian  had  also  intended  that  he 
should  succeed  as  emperor.  In  spite  of  the  formidable  rivalry  of 
Francis  I.  and  the  opposition  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  pecuniary  corrup- 
tion and  national  feeling  combined  to  secure  his  election  in  151 9. 
Charles  hurriedly  left  Spain,  and  after  a  visit  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  aunt  Catherine,  was  crowned  at  Aix  on  the  23rd  of 
October  1520. 

The  difficulty  of  Charles's  reign  consists  in  the  complexity  of 
interests  caused  by  the  unnatural  aggregate  of  distinct  territories 
and  races.  The  crown  of  Castile  brought  with  it  the  two  recently 
conquered  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Granada,  together  with 
the  new  colonies  in  America  and  scattered  possessions  in  northern 
Africa.  That  of  Aragon  comprised  the  three  distinct  states  of 
Aragon,  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  and  in  addition  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples,  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  each  with  a  separate  character 
and  constitution  of  its  own.  No  less  than  eight  independent 
cortes  or  parliaments  existed  in  this  Spanish-Italian  group, 
adding  greatly  to  the 'intricacy  of  government.  In  the  Nether- 
land provinces  again  the  tie  was  almost  purely  personal;  there 
existed  only  the  rudiments  of  a  central  administration  and  a 
common  representative  system,  while  the  county  of  Burgundy 
had  a  history  apart.  Much  the  sa'me  was  true  of  the  Habsburg 
group  of  states,  but  Charles  soon  freed  himself  from  direct 
responsibility  for  their  government  by  making  them  over, 
together  with  Wurttemberg,  to  his  brother  Ferdinand.  The 
Empire  entailed  serious  liabilities  on  its  ruler  without  furnishing 
any  reliable  assets:  only  through  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
the  diet  could  Charles  tap  the  military  and  financial  resources  of 
Germany.  His  problem  here  was  complicated  by  the  growth  of 
Lutheranism,  which  he  had  to  face  at  his  very  first  diet  in  1521. 
In  addition  to  such  administrative  difficulties  Charles  had 
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inherited  a  quarrel  with  France,  to  which  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I. 
for  the  Empire  gave  a  personal  character.  Almost  equally 
formidable  was  the  advance  of  Sultan  Suliman  up  the  Danube, 
and  the  union  of  the  Turkish  naval  power  with  that  of  the 
Barbary  States  of  northern  Africa.  Against  Lutheran  Germany 
the  Catholic  emperor  might  hope  to  rely  upon  the  pope,  and 
against  France  on  England.  But  the  attitude  of  the  popes  was 
almost  uniformly  disagreeable,  while  from  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  Charles  met  with  more  unpleasantness  than  favour. 

The  difficulty  of  Charles  himself  is  also  that  of  the  historian 
and  reader  of  his  reign.  It  is  probably  more  instructive  to  treat 
it  according  to  the  emperor's  several  problems  than  in  strict 
chronological  order.  Yet  an  attempt  to  distinguish  the  several 
periods  of  his  career  may  serve  as  a  useful  introduction.  The  two 
best  dividing  lines  are,  perhaps,  the  coronation  as  emperor  at 
Bologna  in  1 530,  and  the  peace  of  Crfpy  in  1544.  Until  his  visit 
to  Italy  (1529)  Charles  remained  in  the  background  of  the 
European  stage,  except  for  his  momentous  meeting  with  Luther 
at  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521).  This  meeting  in  itself  forms  a 
subdivision.  Previously  to  this,  during  his  nominal  rule 'in  the 
Netherlands,  his  visit  to  Spain,  and  his  candidature  for  the 
Empire,  he  seemed,  as  it  was  said,  spell-bound  under  the  ferule 
of  his  minister  ChiSvres.  Almost  every  report  represented  him 
as  colourless,  reserved  and  weak.  His  dependence  on  his  Flemish 
counsellors  provoked  the  rising  in  Castile,  the  feebleness  of  his 
government  the  social  war  in  Aragon.  The  religious  question 
first  gave  him  a  living  interest,  and  at  this  moment  Chiivres  died. 
Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio  at  Worms,  now  recognized  that  public 
opinion  had  been  wrong  in  its  estimate  of  Charles.  Never  again 
was  he  under  tutelage.  The  necessity,  however,  of  residence  in 
Spain  pic  vented  his  taking  a  personal  part  in  the  great  fight  with 
Francis  I.  for  Italy.  He  could  claim  no  credit  for  the  capture  of 
his  rival  at  Pavia.  When  his  army  sacked  Rome  and  held  Pope 
Clement  VII.  prisoner,  he  could  not  have  known  where  this 
army  was.  And  when  later  the  French  overran  Naples,  and 
all  but  deprived  him  of  his  hold  on  Italy,  he  had  to  instruct  his 
generals  that  they  must  shift  for  themselves.  The  world  had 
become  afraid  of  him,  but  knew  little  of  his  character.  In  the 
second  main  division  of  his  career  Charles  changed  all  this. 
No  monarch  until  Napoleon  was  so  widely  seen  in  Europe  and  in 
Africa.  Complexity  of  problems  is  the  characteristic  of  this 
period.  At  the  head  of  his  army  Charles  forced  the  Turks  back- 
wards down  the  Danube  (1 532).  He  personally  conquered  Tunis 
(i535)>  and  was  only  prevented  by  "act  of  God"  from  winning 
Algiers  ( 1 541).  The  invasion  of  Provence  in  1 536  was  headed  by 
the  emperor.  In  person  he  crushed  the  rebellion  of  Ghent  ( 1 540). 
In  his  last  war  with  Francis  (1542-44)  he  journeyed  from  Spain  to 
the  Netherlands,  brought  the  rebellious  duke  of  Geves  to  his 
knees,  and  was  within  easy  reach  of  Paris  when  he  made  the  peace 
of  Ctipy  ( 1 544) .  In  Germany,  meanwhile,  from  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg (1530)  onwards,  he  had  presided  at  the  diets  or  conferences, 
which,  as  he  hoped,  would  effect  the  reunion  of  the  church. 

Peace  with  France  and  the  Turk  and  a  short  spell  of  friendliness 
with  Pope  Paul  III.  enabled  Charles  at  last  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  the  healing  of  religious  schism.  Conciliation  proving 
impossible,  he  led  the  army  which  received  the  submission  of  the 
Lutheran  states,  and  then  captured  the  elector  of  Saxony  at 
MUhlberg,  after  which  the  other  leader,  Philip  of  Hesse,  capitu- 
lated. The  Armed  Diet  of  1548  was  the  high-water  mark  of 
Charles's  power.  Here,  in  defiance  of  the  pope,  he  published  the 
Interim  which  was  meant  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  with  the 
church,  and  the  so-called  Reform  which  was  to  amend  its  abuses. 
During  the  next  four  years,  owing  to  ill-health  and  loss  of  insight, 
his  power  was  ebbing.  In  1552  he  was  flying  over  the  Brenner 
from  Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  princeling  whose  fortunes  he  had 
made.  Once  again  the  old  complications  had  arisen.  His  old 
enemy's  son,  Henry  II.,  had  attacked  him  indirectly  in  Piedmont 
and  Parma,  and  then  directly  in  Germany  in  alliance  with 
Maurice.  Once  more  the  Turk  was  moving  in  the  Danube  and 
in  the  western  Mediterranean.  The  humiliation  of  his  flight 
gave  Charles  new  spirit,  and  he  once  more  led  an  army  through 
Germany  against  the  French,  only  to  be  checked  by  the  duke  of 


Guise's  defence  of  MeU.  Henceforth  the  waves  of  his  fortune 
plashed  to  and  fro  until  his  abdication  without  much  ostensible 
loss  or  gain. 

Charles  had  abundance  of  good  sense,  but  little  creative  genius, 
and  he  was  by  nature  conservative.    Consequently  he  never 
sought  to  impose  any  new  or  common  principles  of  administra- 
tion on  his  several  states.    He  took  them  as  he  found  them,  and 
at  most,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  improved  upon  what  he  found. 
So  also  in  dealing  with  rival  powers  his  policy  may  be  called 
opportunist.    He  was  indeed  accused  by  his  enemies  of  emulating 
Charlemagne,  of  aiming  at  universal  empire.    Historians  have 
frequently  repeated  this  charge.    Charles  himself  in  later  life 
laughingly  denied  the  imputation,  and  facts  are  in  favour  of  bis 
denial.    When  Francis  I.  was  in  his  power  he  made  no  attempt  to 
dismember  France,  in  spite  of  his  pledges  to  his  allies  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  duke  of  Bourbon.    He  did,  indeed,  demand  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  because  he  believed  this  to  have  been  unrighteously 
stolen  by  Louis  XI.  from  his  grandmother  when  a  helpless  girL 
The  claim  was  not  pressed,  and  at  the  height  of  his  fortunes  in 
1548  he  advised  his  son  never  to  surrender  it,  but  also  never  to 
make  it  a  cause  of  war.    When  Clement  VII.  was  his  prisoner,  he 
was  vehemently  urged  to  overthrow  the  temporal  power,  to 
restore  imperial  dominion  in  Italy,  at  least  to  make  the  papacy 
harmless  for  the  future.    In  reply  he  restored  his  enemy  to  the 
whole  of  his  dominions,  even  reimposing  him  by  force  on  the 
Florentine  republic.    To  the  end  of  his  life  his  conscience  was 
sensitive  as  to  Ferdinand's  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Albret  from 
Spanish  Navarre,  though  this  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  Spain. 
Though  always  at  war  he  was  essentially  a  lover  of  peace,  and  all 
his  wars  were  virtually  defensive.    "  Not  greedy  of  territory," 
wrote  Marcantonio  Contarini  in  1536, "  but  most  greedy  of  peace 
and  quiet."    For  peace  he  made  sacrifices  which  angered  his  hot- 
headed brother  Ferdinand.    He  would  not  aid  in  expelling  the 
sultan's  puppet  Zapolya  from  Ferdinand's  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
and  he  suffered  the  restoration  of  the  ruffianly  duke  of  Wurttem- 
berg,  to  the  grave  prejudice  of  German  Catholicism.    In  spite  of 
his  protests,  Henry  VIII.  with  impunity  ill-treated  his  aunt 
Catherine,  and  the  feeble  government  of  Edward  VI.  bullied  his 
cousin  Mary,  who  had  been  his  fiancee.    No  serious  efforts  were 
made  to  restore  his  brother-in-law,  Christian  II.,  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark,  and  he  advised  his  son  Philip  to  make  friends  with  the 
usurper.    After  the  defeat  of  the  Lutheran  powers  in  1547  he  did 
not  gain  a  palm's  breadth  of  territory  for  himself.    He  resisted 
Ferdinand's  claim  for  Wttrttemberg,  which  the  duke  had  deserved 
to  forfeit;  he  disliked  his  acceptance  of  the  voluntary  surrender 
of  the  city  of  Constance;  he  would  not  have  it  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  V.'s  policy  was  not  merely  negative. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  old  Habsburg  practice  of  marriage  as  a 
means  of  alliance  of  influence.    Previously  to  his  election  as 
emperor,  his  sister  Isabella  was  married  to  Christian  II.  of 
Denmark,  and  the  marriages  of  Mary  and  Ferdinand  with  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  his  sister  had  been  arranged.    Before  he  was 
twenty  Charles  himself  had  been  engaged  some  ten  times  with  a 
view  to  political  combinations.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  regarded 
his  near  relations  as  diplomatic  assets.    The  federative  system 
was  equally  familiar;  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  even  Spain, 
were  in  a  measure  federations.  Combining  these  two  principles,  he 
would  within  his  more  immediate  spheres  of  influence  strengthen 
existing  federations  by  intermarriage,  while  he  hoped  that  the 
same  means  would  convert  the  jarring  powers  of  Europe  into  a 
happy  family.    He  made  it  a  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
(1526)  that  Francis  I.  should  marry  his  sister  Eleanor,  Manuel  of 
Portugal's  widow,  in  the  hope,  not  that  she  would  be  an  ally  or  a 
spy  within  the  enemy's  camp,  but  an  instrument  of  peace.     His 
son's  marriage  with  Mary  Tudor  would  not  only  salve  the  rubs 
with  England,  but  give  such  absolute  security  to  the  Netherlands 
that  France  would  shrink  from  war.    The  personal  union  of  all 
the  Iberian  kingdoms  under  a  single  ruler  had  long  been  an  aim  of 
Spanish  statecraft.    So  Charles  had  married  his  sister  Eleanor, 
much  against  hei  will,  to  the  old  king  Manuel,  and  then  his  sister 
Catherine  to  his  successor.    The  empress  was  a  Portuguese 
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infanta,  and  Philip's  first  wife  *as  another.  Tt  is  thus  small 
wonder  that,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Charles's  death, 
Philip  became  king  of  Portugal. 

In  the  wars  with  Francis  I.  Italy  was  the  stake.  In  spite  of  his 
success  Charles  for  long  made  no  direct  conquests.  He  would 
convert  the  peninsula  into  a  federation  mainly  matrimonial. 
Savoy,  the  important  buffer  state,  was  detached  from  France  by 
the  marriage  of  the  somewhat  feeble  duke  to  Charles's  capable 
and  devoted  sister-in-law,  Beatrice  of  Portugal.  Milan,  con- 
quered from  France,  was  granted  to  Francesco  Sforza,  heir 
of  the  old  dynasty,  and  even  after  his  treason  was  restored  to 
him.  In  the  vain  hope  of  offspring  Charles  sacrificed  his  niece, 
Christina  of  Denmark,  to  the  valetudinarian  duke.  In  the  long 
negotiations  for  a  Habsburg-Valois  dynasty  which  followed 
Francesco's  death,  Charles  was  probably  sincere.  He  insisted 
that  his  daughter  or  niece  should  marry  the  third  rather  than  the 
second  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  order,  apart  from  other  reasons,  to 
run  less  risk  of  the  duchy  falling  under'French  dominion.  The 
final  investiture  of  Philip  was  forced  upon  him,  and  does  not 
represent  his  saner  policy.  The  Medici  of  Florence,  the  Gonzaga 
of  Mantua,  the  papal  house  of  Farnese,  were  all  attached  by 
Habsburg  marriages.  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Siena  were 
drawn  into  the  circle  through  the  agency  of  their  chief  noble 
families,  the  Doria  and  Piccolomlni;  while  Charles  behaved 
with  scrupulous  moderation  towards  Venice  in  spite  of  her  active 
hostility  before  and  after  the  League  of  Cognac.  Occasional 
acts  of  violence  there  were,  such  as  the  participation  in  the 
murder  of  Pierluigi  Farnese,  and  the  measures  which  provoked 
the  rebellion  of  Siena.  These  were  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  imperial  agents  from  a  distance,  and  in  part  to 
the  faults  of  the  victim  prince  and  republic.  On  the  whole,  the 
loose  federation  of  viceroyalties  and  principalities  harmonized 
with  Italian  interests  and  traditions.  The  alternative  was  not 
Italian  independence,  but  French  domination.  At  any  rate, 
Charles's  structure  was  so  durable  that  the  French  met  with  no 
real  success  in  Italy  until  the  18th  century. 

Germany  offered  a  fine  field  for  a  creative  intellect,  since  the 
evils  of  her  disintegration  stood  confessed.    On  the  other  hand, 
princes  and  towns  were  so  jealous  of  an  increase  of  central 
authority  that  Charles,  at  least  until  his  victory  over  the  League 
of  Schmalkalden,  had  little  effective  power.    Owing  to  his  wars 
with  French  and  Turks  he  was  rarefy  in  Germany,  and  his  visits 
were  very  short.    His  problem  was  infinitely  complicated  by  the 
union  of  Lutheranism  and  princely  independence.    He  fell  back 
on  the  old  policy  of  Maximilian,  and  strove  to  create  a  party  by 
personal  alliances  and  intermarriage.     In  this  he  met  with  some 
success.    The  friendship  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  was  unbroken.    In  the  war  of  Schmal- 
kalden half  the  Protestant  princes  were  on  Charles's  side  or 
jfriendty  neutrals.    At  the  critical  moment  which  preceded  this, 
the  lately  rebellious  duke  of  Cleves  and  the  heir  of  Bavaria 
were  secured  through  the  agency  of  two  of  Ferdinand's  invaluable 
daughters.    The  relations,  indeed,  between  the  two  old  enemies, 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  were  permanently  improved.    The  elector 
palatine,  whose  love  affairs  with  bis  sister  Eleanor  Charles  as  a 
boy  had  roughly  broken,  received  in  compensation  a  Danish 
niece.     Her  sister,  widow  of  Francesco  Sforza,  was  utilized  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  the  French  dynasty  which  ruled  Lorraine. 
More  than  once  there  were  proposals  for  winning  the  hostile 
house  of  Saxony  by  matrimonial  means.    After  his  victory  over 
the  League  of  Schmalkalden,  Charles  perhaps  had  really  a  chance 
of  making  the  imperial  power  a  reality.    But  he  lacked  either 
courage  or  imagination,  contenting  himself  .with  proposals  for 
voluntary  association  on  the  lines  of  the  defunct  Swabian 
League,  and  dropping  even  these  when  public  opinion  was  against 
them.     Now,  too,  he  made  his  great  mistake  in  attempting  to 
foist  Philip  upon  the  Empire  as  Ferdinand's  successor.    Gossip 
reported  that  Ferdinand  himself  was  to  be  set  aside,  and  careless 
historians  have  given  currency  to  this.    Such  an  idea  was  im- 
possible.   Charles  wished  Philip  to  succeed  Ferdinand,  while  he 
ultimately  conceded  that  Ferdinand's  son  Maximilian  should 
follow  Philip,  and  even  in  his  lifetime  exercise  the  practical 
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power  in  Germany.  This  scheme  irritated  Ferdinand  and  his 
popular  and  ambitious  son  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  was 
essential  that  the  Habsburgs  should  hold  together  against 
princely  malcontents.  Philip  was  imprudently  introduced  to 
Germany,  which  had  also  just  received  a  foretaste  of  the  un- 
pleasant characteristics  of  Spanish  troops.  Yet  the  person  rather 
than  the  policy  was,  perhaps,  at  fault  It  was  natural  that  the 
quasi-hereditary  succession  should  revert  to  the  elder  line. 
France  proved  her  recuperative  power  by  the  occupation  of 
Savoy  and  of  Metz,  Tout  and  Verdun,  the  military  keys  of 
Lorraine.  The  separation  of  the  Empire  and  Spain  left  two 
weakened  powers  not  always  at  accord,  and  neither  of  them 
permanently  able  to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  France.  Never- 
theless, this  scheme  did  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
failure  of  Charles  in  Germany.  Hie  mam  cause  was,  of  course, 
the  religious  schism,  but  his  treatment  of  this  requires  separate 
consideration. 

The  characteristics  of  Charles's  government,  its  mingled 
conservatism  and  adaptability,  are  best  seen  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  with  which  he  was  in  closer  persona]  contact  than 
with  Italy  and  Germany.  In  Spam,  when  once  he  knew  the 
country,  he  never  repeated  the  mistakes  which  on  his  first  visit 
caused  the  rising  of  the  communes.  The  cortes  of  Castile  were 
regularly  summoned,  and  though  he  would  allow  no  encroach- 
ment on  the  crown's  prerogatives,  he  was  equally  scrupulous 
in  respecting  their  constitutional  rights.  They  became,  perhaps, 
during  the  reign  slightly  more  dependent  on  the  crown.  This 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  system  of  gratuities  which  in  later  reigns 
became  a  scandal,  but  was  not  introduced  by  Charles,  and  as 
yet  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  payment  of  members' 
expenses.  Indirectly,  crown  influence  increased  owing  to  the 
greater  control  which  had  gradually  been  exercised  over  the 
composition  of  the  municipal  councils,  which  often  returned  the 
deputies  for  the  cortes.  Charles  was  throughout  nervous  as  to 
the  power  and  wealth  6f  the  greater  nobles.  They  rather  than 
the  crown  had  conquered  the  communes,  and  in  the  past  they 
rather  than  the  towns  had  been  the  enemies  of  monarchy.  He 
earnestly  warned  his  son  against  giving  them  administrative 
power,  especially  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  in  spite  of  his  sancti- 
monious and  humble  bearing  cherished  the  highest  ambitions: 
in  foreign  affairs  and  war  he  might  be  freely  used,  for  he  was 
Spain's  best  soldier.  In  the  cortes  of  1538  Charles  came  into 
collision  with  the  nobles  as  a  class.  They  usually  attended  only 
on  ceremonial  occasions,  since  they  were  exempted  from  direct 
taxation,  which  was  the  main  function  of  the  cortes.  Now, 
however,  they  were  summoned,  because  Charles  was  bent  upon 
a  scheme  of  indirect  taxation  which  would  have  affected  all 
classes.  They  offered  an  uncompromising  opposition,  and  Charles 
somewhat  angrily  dismissed  them,  nor  did  he  ever  summon 
them  again.  The  peculiar  Spanish  system  of  departmental 
councils  was  further  developed,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
bureaucratic  element  was  slightly  increasing  -just  as  the  parlia- 
mentary element  was  on  the  wane.  The  evils  of  this  tendency 
were  as  yet  scarcely  apparent  owing  to  Charles's  personal  inter- 
vention in  all  departments.  The  councils  presented  their  reports 
through  the  minister  chiefly  concerned;  Charles  heard  their 
advice,  and  formed  his  own  conclusions.  He  impressed  upon 
Philip  that  he  should  never  become  the  servant  of  his  ministers: 
let  him  hear  them  aH  but  decide  himself.  Naturally  enough,  he 
was  well  served  by  his  ministers,  whom  he  very  rarely  changed. 
After  the  death  of  the  Piedmontese  Gattinara  he  relied  mainly  on 
Nicolas  Perrenot  de  GranveBa  for  Netberland  and  German 
affairs,  and  on  Francisco  de  los  Cobos  for  Spanish,  while  the 
younger  Granvella  was  being  trained.  From  1520  to  1555  these 
were  the  only  ministers  of  high  importance.  Above  all,  Charles 
never  had  a  court  favourite,  and  the  only  women  who  exerdsed 
any  influence  were  his  natural  advisers,  his  wife,  his  aunt  Margaret 
and  his  sister  Mary.  In  all  these  ladies  he  was  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate. Charles  was  never  quite  popular  in  Spain,  but  the  empress 
whom  he  married  at  his  people's  request  was  much  beloved. 
Complaints  were  made  of  his  absenteeism,  but  until  1549  he 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  rtign  in  Spain,  or  on  expedition* 
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such  as  those  against  Tunis  and  Algiers  which  were  distinctively 
in  Spanish  interests.  Spaniards  disliked  his  Netherland  and 
German  connexions,  but  without  the  vigorous  blows  which,  these 
enabled  him  to  strike  at  France,  it  is  improbable  that  Spain 
could  have  retained  her  hold  on  Italy,  or  her  monopoly  of 
commerce  with  the  Indies.  The  wars  with  Francis  I.  were,  in 
spite  of  the  rival  candidature  for  the  Empire,  Spanish  wars 
entailed  by  Ferdinand's  retention  of  Roussillon,  his  annexation 
of  Navarre,  his  summary  eviction  of  the  French  from  Naples. 
The  Netherlands  had  become  convinced  on  commercial  grounds 
of  the  wisdom  of  peace  with  France,  and  the  German  intef est  in 
Milan  was  not  sufficiently  active  to  be  a  standing  cause  of  war. 
Charles  and  Francis  had  inherited  the  hostility  of  Ferdinand  and 
Louis  XIL 

The  reign  of  Charles  was  in  America  the  age  of  conquest  and 
organization.  Upon  his  accession  the  settlements  upon  the 
mainland  were  insignificant;  by  1556  conquest  was  practically 
complete,  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  firmly  estab- 
lished. Actual  expansion  was  the  work  of  great  adventurers 
starting  on  their  own  impulse  from  the  older  colonies.  To 
Charles  fell  the  task  of  encouraging  such  ventures,  of  controlling 
the  conquerors,  of  settling  the  relations  between  colonists  and 
natives,  which  involved  those  between  the  colonists  and  the 
missionary  colonial  church.  He  must  arrest  depopulation, 
provide  for  the  labour  market,  regulate  oceanic  trade,  and  check 
military  preponderance  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organization. 
In  America  Charles  took  an  unceasing  interest;  he  had  a  bound- 
less belief  in  its  possibilities,  and  a  determination  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  crown.  Cortes,  Alvarado  and  the  brothers 
Pizarro  were  brought  into  close  personal  communication  with 
the  emperor.  If  he  bestowed  on  Cortes  the  confidence  which  the 
loyal  conqueror  deserved,  he  showed  the  sternest  determination 
in  crushing  the  rebellious  and  autonomous  instincts  of  Almagro 
and  the  Pizarros.  But  for  this,  Peru  and  Chile  must  have  become 
independent  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  conquered.  Throughout 
he  strove  to  protect  the  natives,  to  prevent  actual  slavery,  and 
the  consequent  raids  upon  the  natives.  Legislation  was  not, 
indeed,  always  consistent,  because  the  claims  of  the  colonists 
could  not  always  be  resisted,  but  on  the  whole  he  gave  earnest 
support  to  the  missionaries,  who  upheld  the  cause  of  the  natives 
against  the  military,  and  sometimes  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
elements.  His  humane  care  for  his  native  subjects  may  well  be 
studied  in  the  instructions  sent  to  Philip  from  Germany  in  1548, 
when  Charles  was  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  If  Charles  had 
had  his  will,  he  would  have  opened  the  colonial  trade  to  the  whole 
of  his  wide  possessions.  The  Castilians,  however,  jealously  con- 
fined it  to  the  city  of  Seville,  artificially  fostering  the  indolence 
of  the  colonists  to  maintain  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
monopoly  of  Castile,  and  by  extreme  protective  measures 
forcing  them  to  live  on  smuggled  goods  from  other  countries. 
Charles  did  actually  attempt  to  cure  the  exclusive  interest  of 
the  colonists  in  mineral  wealth  by  the  establishment  of  peasant 
and  artisan  colonies.  If  in  many  respects  he  failed,  yet  the 
organization  of  Spanish  America  and  the  survival  of  the  native 
races  were  perhaps  the  most  permanent  results  of  bis  reign.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  complexity  of  his  interests  that  the  march  of  the 
Turk  upon  Vienna  and  of  the  French  on  Naples  delayed  until 
the  following  reign  the  foundation  of  Spain's  eastern  empire. 
Charles  -carefully  organized  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  which 
sailed  for  the  Moluccas  and  discovered  the  Philippines.  Un- 
fortunately, his  straits  for  money  in  1529  compelled  him  to 
mortgage  to  Portugal  bis  dispated  claim  to  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
Philippines  consequently  dropped  out  of  sight 

If  in  the  administration  of  Spain  Charles  did  little  more  than 
mark  time,  in  the  Netherlands  advance  was  rapid.  Of  the  seven 
northern  provinces  he  added  five,  containing  more  than  half  the 
area  of  the  later  United  Provinces.  In  the  south  he  freed 
Flanders  and  Artois  from  French  suzerainty,  annexed  Touraai 
and  Cambrai,  and  closed  the  natural  line  of  French  advance 
through  the  great  bishopric  of  Liege  by  a  line  of  fortresses  across 
its  western  frontier.  Much  was  done  to  convert  the  aggregate 
of  jarring  provinces  into  a  harmonious  unity  by  means  of  common 


principles  of  law  and  finance,  and  by  the  creation  ot  a  national 
army.  While  every  province  had  its  own  assembly,  there  were 
at  Charles's  accession  only  the  rudiments  of  estates  general 
for  the  Netherlands  at  laige.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  the 
common  parliamentary  system  was  in  full  swing,  and  was  fast 
converting  the  loosely  knit  provinces  into  a  state.  By  these 
means  the  ruler  had  wished  to  facilitate  the  process  of  supply, 
but  supply  soon  entailed  redress,  and  the  provinces  could 
recognize  their  common  interests  and  grievances.  Under  Philip 
IL  all  patriotic  spirits  passionately  turned  to  this  creation  of 
his  father  as  the  palladium  of  Netherland  liberty.  This  process 
of  consolidation  was  infinitely  difficult,  and  conflicts  between 
local  and  central  authorities  were  frequent.  That  they  were 
safely  tided  over  was  due  to  Charles's  moderation  and  his  legal 
mind,  which  prompted  him  to  draw  back  when  his  case  was  bad. 
The  harshest  act  of  his  life  was  the  punishment  of  the  rebellion 
of  Ghent.  Yet  the  city  met  with  little  or  no  sympathy  in  other 
quarters,  because  she  had  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other 
members  of  Flanders  and  the  other  provinces.  It  was  no  mere 
local  quarrel,  but  a  breach  of  the  growing  national  unity. 

In  the  Netherlands  Charles  showed  none  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Spanish  nobles.    He  encouraged  the 
growth  of  large  estates  through  primogeniture;  he  gave  the 
nobles  the  provincial  governorships,  the  great  court  offices,  the 
command  of  the  professional  cavalry.    In  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  and  the  long  established  presence  of  the  court  at  Brussels 
he  possessed  advantages  which  he  lacked  in  Spain.    The  nobility 
were  utilized  as  a  link  between  the  court  and  the  provinces. 
Very  different  was,  it v with  the  church.    By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  Netherlands  fell  under  foreign  sees,  which  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  papal  exactions  and  to  the  intrigues  of  rival  powers. 
Thus  the  usual  conflict  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction was  peculiarly  acute.    To  remedy  this  dualism  of 
authority  and    the    consequent  moral  and  religious  abuses, 
Charles  early  designed   the  creation  of  a  national  diocesan 
system,  and  this  was  a  darling  project  throughout  his  life. 
He  was  doing  what  every  German  territorial  prince,  Catholic  or 
Lutheran,  attempted,  making  bishoprics  and  abbeys  dependent 
on  the  crown,  with  nomination  and  institution  in  his  hands, 
and  With  reasonable  control  over  taxation  and  jurisdiction. 
The  papacy  unfortunately  thwarted  him,  and  the  scheme, 
which  under  Charles  would  have  been  carried  with  national 
assent,  and  created  a  national  church,  took  the  appearance  under 
Philip  of  alien  domination. 

If  in  Germany  Charles  was  emperor,  he  was  in  the  Netherlands 
territorial  prince,  and  thus  his  interests  might  easily  be  at 
disaccord  with  those  of  the  Empire.  Consequently,  just  as  he  had 
shaken  off  French  suzerainty  from  Flanders  and  Artois,  so  he 
loosened  the  tie  of  the  other  provinces  to  Germany.     In  1548 
they  were  declared  free  and  sovereign  principalities  not  subject 
to  imperial  laws,  and  all  the  territories  were  incorporated  in  the 
Burgundian  circle.    It  was,  indeed,  agreed  that  they  should 
contribute  to  imperial  taxation,  and  in  return  receive  imperial 
protection.    But  this  soon  became  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  really  severed  from  the  Empire,  save  for  the  nominal 
feudal  tic  in  the  case  of  some  provinces.    Thus  some  writers  have 
dated  their  independence  from  Charles's  convention  of  1548 
rather  than  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a  century  later. 
Having  converted  his  heterogeneous  territories  into    a  self- 
sufficient  state,  Charles  often  contemplated  the  formation  of  s 
middle  kingdom  between  France  and  Germany.    At  the  last 
moment  he  spoiled  his  own  work  by  granting  the  Netherlands  to 
Philip.    It  was  indeed  hard  to  set  aside  the  order  of  inheritance, 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  provinces  were  closely  bound 
with  Spain,  and  with  England,  whose  queen  Philip  had  married. 
Under  any  other  ruler  than  Philip  the  breach  might  not  have 
come  so  early.    Yet  it  must  be  regretted  that  Charles  had  not 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  that  he  lost  the  opportunity 
of  completing  the  new  nation  which  he  had  faithfully  laboured  tc 
create. 

Charles  V.  is  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  very  picture  of  a  CathoBr 
aealoL    Popular  opinion  is  probably  mainly  based   upon  tie 
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letters  written  from  Yuste  in  1558,  when  two  hot-beds  of  heresy 
had  been  discovered  in  Spain  herself,  and  on  the  contemporary 
cod  icil  to  his  will.    These  were,  perhaps,  really  in  part  responsible 
for  the  later  persecution.    Yet  the  circumstances  were  far  from 
being  typical  of  the  emperor's  career.    Death  was  very  near 
him;  devotional  exercises  were  his    main    occupation.    The 
le iters,  moreover,  were  cries  of  warning,  and  not  edicts.    Charles 
was  not  then  the  responsible  authority.    There  is  a  long  step 
between  a  violent  letter  and  a  violent  act.    Few  men  would 
care  to  have  their  lives  judged  by  letters  written  in  the  last 
c\  iremities  of  gout.    Less  pardonable  was  the  earlier  persecution 
of  the  Valcncian  Moriscocs  in  1525-1526.    They  had  fought  for 
tKcir  landlords  in  the  cause  of  order,  had  been  forcibly  converted 
by  the  revolutionaries,  and  on  the  suppression  of  revolution  had 
naturally  relapsed.    But  for  this  momentary  conversion  the 
Inquisition  would  have  had  no  hold  upon  them.    The  edict  of 
persecution  was  cruel  and  unnecessary,  and  all  expert  opinion  in 
Valencia  was  against  it.    It  was  not,  however,  actually  enforced 
until  after  the  victory  of  Pa  via.    It  seems  likely  that  Charles 
in  a  fit  of  religious  exaltation  regarded  the  persecution  as  a 
sacrificial  thank-offering  for  his  miraculous  preservation.    It  is 
characteristic  that,  when  in  the  following  year  he  was  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  the  Moors  of  Granada,  he  allowed 
them  to  buy  themselves  off  from  the  more  obnoxious  measures 
of  the  Inquisition.    Henceforth  the  reign  was  marked  by  extreme 
leniency.    Spain  enjoyed  a  long  lull  in  the  activity  of  her  In- 
quisition.   At    Naples  in  1547    a  rumour  that  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  was  to  be  introduced  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy 
in   influential  quarters  produced  a  dangerous  revolt.    The 
briefs  were,  however,  issued  by  Paul  HL,  no  friend  of  Charles, 
and  when  a  Neapolitan  deputation  visited  the  emperor  he  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  making  innovations.    Of  a  different 
type  to  all  the  above  was  the  persecution  in  the  Netherlands. 
Here  it  was  deliberate,  chronic,  and  on  an  ascending  scale. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  that  heresy  also  was  persistent, 
ubiquitous  and  increasing,  for  this  was  also  the  case  in  Germany 
where  Charles's  methods  were  neither  uniform  nor  drastic.    But 
in  the  Netherlands  the  heretics  were  his  immediate  subjects, 
and  as  in  every  other  state,  Catholic  or  Lutheran,  they  must 
conform  to  their  prince's  religion.    But  there  was  more  than  this. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  German  peasant  revolt  in  1525 
many  of  the  refugees  found  shelter  in  the  teeming  Netherland 
cities,  and  heresy  took  the  form,  not  of  Lutheranism,  but  of 
Anabaptism,  which  was  believed  to  be  perilous  to  society  .and 
the  state.    The  government  put  down  Anabaptism,  as  a  modern 
government  might  stamp  out  Anarchism.    The  edicts  were, 
indeed,  directed  against  heresy  in  general,  and  were  as  harsh 
as  they  could  be— at  least  on  paper.    Yet  when  Charles  was 
assured  that  they  were  embarrassing  foreign  trade  he  let  it  be 
understood  that  they  should  not  affect  the  foreign  mercantile 
communities.    Prudential  considerations  proved  frequently  a 
drag  upon  religious  zeal. 

The  relations  of  Charles  to  heresy  must  be  judged  in  the  main 
by  his  treatment  of  German  Lutheranism.    Here  he  had  to  deal, 
not  with  drawing-room  imprudences  nor  hole-end-comer  con- 
vmticlcs,  not  with  oriental  survivals  nor  millenary  aspirations,, 
but  with  organized  churches  protected  by  their  princes, supported 
by  revenues  niched  from  his  own  church  and  stiffened  by  formulae 
as  rigid  as  those  of  Catholicism.    The  length  and  stubbornness  of 
the  conflict  will  serve  to  show  that  Charles's  religious  conserva- 
tism had  a  measure  of  elasticity,  that  he  was  not  a  bigot  and 
nothing  more.    It  should  be  remembered  that  all  ins  principal 
ministers  were  inclined  to  be  Erasmian  or  indifferent,  that  one  of 
his  favourite  confessors,  Loaysa,  advised  compromise,  and  that 
S£  veral  intimate  members  of  his  court  and  chapel  were,  after  his 
death,  victims  of  the  Inquisition.    The  two  more  obvious  courses 
towards  the  restoration  of  Catholic  unity  were  force  and  re- 
conciliation, in  other  words,  a  religious  war  or  a  general  council. 
Neither  of  these  was  a  simple  remedy.    The  latter  was  imrnffiiiHr 
without  papal  concurrence,  inoperative  without  the  assistance j©f 
the  European  powers,  and  merely  irritant  without  the  adhesion 
of  the  Lutherans.    It  was  most  improbable  that  the  papacy,  the 


powers  and  the  Lutherans  would  combine  in  a  measure  so 
palpably  advantageous  to  the  emperor.  Force  was  hopeless 
save  in  the  absence  of  war  with  France  and  the  Turk,  and  of 
papal  hostility  in  Italian  territorial  politics.  Charles  must  obtain 
subsidies  from  ecclesiastical  sources,and  the  support  of  all  German 
Catholics,  especially  of  the  traditional  rival,  Bavaria.  Even  so 
the  Protestants  would  probably  be  the  stronger,  and  therefore 
they  must  be  divided  by  utilizing  any  religious  split,  any  class 
distinction,  any  personal  or  traditional  dislikes,  or  else  by  bribery. 
Force  and  reconciliation  seeming  equally  difficult,  could  an 
alternative  be  found  in  toleration?  The  experiment  might  take 
the  form  either  of  individual  toleration,  or  of  toleration  for  the 
Lutheran  states.  '  The  former  would  be  equally  objectionable 
to  Lutheran  and  Catholic  princes  as  loosening  their  grip  upon 
their  subjects.  Territorial  toleration  might  seem  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  emperor,  for  its  recognition  would  strengthen 
the  anti-imperial  particularism  so  closely  associated  with 
Lutheranism.  If  Charles  could  find  no  permanent  specific,  he 
must  apply  a  provisional  palliative.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  patch,  if  not  to  cure,  because  Germany  must  be  pulled  together 
to  resist  French  and  Turks.  Such  palliatives  were  two — suspen- 
sion and  comprehension.  Suspension  deferred  the  execution  of 
penalties  incurred  by  heresy,  either  for  a  term  of  years,  or  until 
a  council  should  decide.  Thus  it  recognized  the  divorce  of  the 
two  religions,  but  limited  it  by  time.  Comprehension  instead  of 
recognizing  the  divorce  would  strive  to  conceal  the  breach.  It 
was  a  domestic  remedy,  German  and  national,  not  European  and 
papal.  To  become  permanent  it  must  receive  the  sanction  of 
pope  and  council,  for  the  Roman  emperor  could  not  set  up  a 
church  of  Germany.  Yet  the  formula  adopted  might  conceivably 
be  found  to  fall  within  the  four  corners  of  the  faith,  and  so 
obviate  the  necessity  alike  of  force  or  council.  Such  were  the 
conditions  of  the  emperor's  task,  and  such  the  methods  which  he 
actually  pursued.  He  would  advance  now  on  one  line,  now  on 
another,  now  on  two  or  three  concurrently,  but  he  never  de- 
finitely abandoned  any.  This  fusion  of  obstinacy  and  versatility 
was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character. 

Suspension  was  of  course  often  accidental  and  involuntary. 
The  two  chief  stages  of  Lutheran  growth  naturally  corresponded 
with  the  periods,  each  of  nine  years,  when  Charles  was  absent. 
Deliberate  suspension  was  usually  a  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  comprehension.  Thus  at  Augsburg  in  1530  the  wide  gulf 
between  the  Lutheran  confession  and  the  Catholic  confutation 
led  to  the  definite  suspensive  treaty  granted  to  the  Lutherans  at 
Nuremberg  (1532).  Charles  dared  not  employ  the  alternative 
of  force,  because  he  needed  their  aid  for  the  Turkish  war.  In 
1-541 ,  after  a  series  of  religious  conf erencesjie  personally  presented 
a  compromise  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Regensburg,  which  was 
rejected  by  both  parties.  He  then  proposed  that  the  articles 
agreed  upon  should  be  compulsory,  while  on  others  toleration 
should  be  exercised  until  a  national  council  should  decide.  Never 
before  nor  after  did  he  go  so  far  upon  the  path  of  toleration,  or  so 
nearly  accept  a  national  settlement.  He  was  then  burning  to  set 
sail  for  Algiers.  His  last  formal  suspensive  measure  was  that  of 
Spires  (Speyer)  in  1544,  when  he  was  marching  against  Francis. 
He  promised  a  free  and  general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany, 
and,  as  a  preparation,  a  national  religious  congress.  The 
Lutherans  were  privately  assured  that  a  measure  of  compre- 
hension should  be  concluded  with  or  without  papal  approval. 
Meanwhile  all  edicts  against  heresy  were  suspended.  No  wonder 
that  Charles  afterwards  confessed  that  he  could  scarcely  reconcile 
these  concessions  with  his  conscience,  but  he  won  Lutheran  aid 
for  his  campaign.  The  peace  of  Crepy  gave  all  the  conditions 
required  for  the  employment  of  force.  He  had  peace  with  French 
and  Turk,  he  won  the  active  support  of  the  pope,  he  had  deeply 
divided  the  Lutherans  and  reconciled  Bavaria.  Finding  that  the 
Lutherans  would  not  accept  the  council  summoned  by  the  pope  to 
Trent,  he  resorted  to  force,  and  force  succeeded.  At  the  Armed 
Diet  of  x  548  reunion  seemed  within  reach.  But  Paul  III.  in  direct 
opposition  to  Charles's  wish  had  withdrawn  the  council  from 
Trent  to  Bologna*  Charles  could  not  force  Lutherans  to  submit 
to  a  council  which  he  did  not  himself  recognize,  and  he  could  not 
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bring  himself  to  national  schism.  Thus,  falling  back  upon  his  old 
palliatives,  he  issued  the  Interim  and  the  accompanying  Reform 
of  the  Clergy,  pending  a  final  settlement  by  a  satisfactory  general 
council.  These  measures  pleased  neither  party,  and  Charles  at 
the  very  height  of  his  power  had  failed.  He  was  conscious  of 
failure,  and  made  few  attempts  even  to  enforce  the  Interim. 
Henceforward  political  complications  gathered  round  him  anew. 
The  only  remedy  was  toleration  in  some  form,  independent  of 
the  papacy  and  limitless  in  time.  To  this  Charles  could  never 
assent.  His  ideal  was  shattered,  but  it  was  a  great  ideal, 
;'.nd  the  patience,  the  moderation,  even  at  times  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  had  striven  towards  it,  proved  him  to  be  no 
bigot. 

The  idea  of  abdication  had  long  been  present  with  Charles. 
After  his  failure  to  eject  the  French  from  Metz  he  had  not  shrunk 
from  a  wearisome  campaign  against  Henry  II.,  and  he  was  now 
tireA*  out.  His  mother's  death  removed  an  obstacle,  for  there 
could  now  be  no  question  as  to  his  son's  succession  to  the  Spanish 
kingdoms.  Religious  settlement  in  Germany  could  no  longer  be 
postponed,  and  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility;  the  hand  that 
should  vend  the  seamless  raiment  of  .God's  church  must  not  be 
his.  To  Ferdinand  he  gave  his  full  authority  as  emperor,  although 
at  his  brother's  earnest  request  formal  abdication  was  delayed 
until  1558.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  Brussels  on 
the  25th  of  October  1555  he  formally  resigned  to  Philip  the 
sovereignty  of  his  beloved  Netherlands.  Turning  from  his  son  to 
the  representatives  of  the  estates  he  said, "  Gentlemen,  you  must 
not.be  astonished  if,  old  and  feeble  as  I  am  in  all  my  members, 
and  also  from  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  shed  some  tears."  In  the 
Netherlands  at  least  the  love  was  reciprocal,  and  tears  were 
infectious  among  the  thousand  deputies  who  listened  to  their 
sovereign's  last  speech.  On  the  16th  of  January  1556,  Charles 
resigned  his  Spanish  kingdoms  and  that  of  Sicily,  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  county  of  Burgundy.  On  the  17th  of  September 
he  sailed  from  Flushing  on  the  last  of  his  many  voyages,  an 
English  fleet  from  Portland  bearing  him  company  down  the 
Channel.  In  February  1 557  he  was  installed  in  the  home  which  he 
had  chosen  at  Yuste  in  Estremadura. 

The  excellent  books  which  have  been  written  upon  the 
emperor's  retirement  have  inspired  an  interest  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  real  significance.  His  little  house  was  attached  to 
the  monastery,  but  was  not  within  it.  He  was  neither  an  ascetic 
nor  a  recluse.  Gastronomic  indiscretions  still  entailed  their 
inevitable  penalties.  Society  was  not  confined  to  interchange  of 
civilities  with  the  brethren.  His  relations,  his  chief  friends,  his 
official  historians,  all  found  their  way  to  Yuste.  Couriers  brought 
news  of  Philip's  war  and  peace  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  of  the  victories 
of  Saint  Quentin  and  Gravelines,  of  the  French  capture  of  Calais, 
of  the  danger  of  Oran.  As  head  of  the  family  he  intervened  in  the 
delicate  relations  with  the  closely  allied  house  of  Portugal:  he 
even  negotiated  with  the  house  of  Navarre  for  reparation  for  the 
wrong  done  by  his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  to 
weigh  upon  his  conscience.  Above  all  he  was  shocked  by  the 
discovery  that  Spain,  his  own  court,  and  his  very  chapel  were 
infected  with  heresy.  His  violent  letters  to  his  son  and  daughter 
recommending  immediate  persecution,  his  profession  of  regret  at 
having  kept  his  word  when  Luther  was  in  his  power,  have  weighed 
too  heavily  on  his  reputation.  The  feverish  phrases  of  religious 
exaltation  due  to  broken  health  and  unnatural  retirement  cannot 
balance  the  deliberate  humanity  and  honour  of  wholesome 
manhood.  Apart  from  such  occasional  moments  of  excitement, 
the  emperor's  last  years  passed  tranquilly  enough.  At  first  he 
would  shoot  pigeons  in  the  monastery  woods,  and  till  his  last 
illness  tended  his  garden  and  his  animal  pets,  or  watched  the 
operations  of  Torriani,  maker  of  clocks  and  mechanical  toys. 
After  an  illness  of  three  weeks  the  call  came  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  feast  of  St  Matthew,  who,  as  his  chaplain  said,  had  for  Christ's 
sake  forsaken  wealth  even  as  Charles  had  forsaken  empire.  The 
dying  man  clasped  his  wife's  crucifix  to  his  breast  till  his  fingers 
lost  their  hold.  The  archbishop  held  it  before  his  eyes,  and  with 
the  cry  of  "Ay  Jesus  t"  died,  in  the  words  of  his  faithful  squire 
D.  Luis  de  Quijada,  "  the  chief  of  men  that  had  ever  been  or 


would  ever  be."    Posterity  peed  not  agree,  but  no  great  man  can 
boast  a  more  honest  panegyric. 

In  character  Charles  stands  high  among  contemporary  princes. 
It  consists  of  pairs  of  contrasts,  but  the  better  side  is  usually 
stronger  than  the  worse.    Steadfast  honesty  of  purpose  was 
occasionally  warped  by  self-interest,  or  rather  he  was  apt  to 
think  that  his  own  course  must  needs  be  that  of  righteousness. 
Self-control  would  give  way,  but  very  rarely,  to  squalls  of  passion. 
Obstinacy  and  irresolution  were  fairly  balanced,  the  former 
generally  bearing  upon  ends,  the  latter  upon  means.    His  own 
ideals  were  constant,  but  he  could  gradually  assimilate  the  views 
of  others,  and  could  bend  to  argument  and  circumstance;  yet 
even  here  he  had  a  habit  of  harking  back  to  earlier  schemes 
which  he  had  seemed  to  have  definitely  abandoned.    Intercourse 
with  different  nationalities  taught  him  a  certain  versatility;  he 
was  dignified  with  Spaniards,  familiar  with  Flemings,  while  the 
material  Italians  were  pleased  with  his  good  sense.    His  sym- 
pathies were  neither  wide  nor  quick,  but  he  was  a  most  faithful 
friend,  and  the  most  considerate  of  masters.    For  all  who  sought 
him  his  courtesy  and  patience  were  unfailing.    At  his  abdication 
he  dwelt  with  reasonable  pride  upon  his  labours  and  his  journey- 
ings.    Few  monarchs  have  lived  a  more  strenuous  life.    Yet  his 
industry  was  broken  by  fits  of  indolence,  which  were  probably  due 
to  health.    In  his  prime  his  confessor  warned  him  against  this 
defect,  and  it  caused,  indeed,  the  last  great  disaster  of  his  life. 
Fortunately  he  was  conscious  of  his  obstinacy,  his  irresolution 
and  his  indolence.    He  would  accept  admonition  from  the  chapter 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  would  comment  on  his  failings  as  a  warning 
to  his  son.    When  Cardinal  Contarini  politely  assured  him  that 
to  hold  fast  to  good  opinions  is  not  obstinacy  but  firmness, 
the  emperor  replied,  "  Ah!  but  I  sometimes  stick  to  bad  ones." 
Charles  was  not  cruel,  Indeed  the  character  of  his  reign  was 
peculiarly  merciful.    But  he  was  somewhat  unforgiving.    He 
especially  resented  any  slight  upon  his  honour,  and  his  unwise 
severity  to  Philip  of  Hesse  was  probably  due  to  the  unfounded 
accusation  that  he  had  imprisoned  him  in  violation  of  his  pledge. 
The  excesses  of  his  troops  in  Italy,  in  Gueldcrs  and  on  the 
Austrian  frontiers  caused  him  acute  pain,  although  he  called  him- 
self "  hard  to  weep."    No  great  nobleman,  statesman  or  financier 
was  executed  at  Charles's  order.    He  was  proud  of  his  generalship, 
classing  himself  with  Alva  and  Montmorenci  as  the  best  of  his 
day.    Yet  his  failures  nearly  balanced  his  successes.    It  is  true 
that  in  his  most  important  campaign,  that  against  the  League 
of  Schmalkalden,  the  main  credit  must  be  ascribed  to  his  well- 
judged  audacity  at  the  opening,  and  his  dogged  persistency  at 
the  close.    As  a  soldier  he  must  rank  very  high.    It  was  said 
that  his  being  emperor  lost  to  Spain  the  best  light  horseman  of 
her  army.    At  every  crisis  he  was  admirably  cool,  setting  a  truly 
royal  example  to  his  men.    His  mettle  was  displayed  -when  he 
was  attacked  on  the  burning  sands  of  Tunis,  when  his  troops 
were  driven  in  panic  from  Algiers,  when  in  spite,  of  physical 
suffering  he  forded  the  Elbe  at  Mfihlberg,  and  when  he  was 
bombarded  by  the  vastly  superior  Lutheran  artillery  under  the 
walls  of  Ingobtadt.    When  blamed  for  exposing  himself  on  this 
last  occasion,  u  I  could  not  help  it,"  he  apologized;  "  we  were 
short  of  hands,  I  could  not  set  a  bad  example."    Nevertheless 
he  was  by  nature  timid.    Just  before  this  very  action  he  had  a 
fit  of  trembling,  and  he  was  afraid  of  mice  and  spiders.     The 
force  of  his  example  was  not  confined  to  the  field.    Melanchthon 
wrote  from  Augsburg  in  1530  that  he  was  a  model  of  continence, 
temperance  and  moderation,  that  the  old  domestic  Hwjpift^ 
was  now  only  preserved  in  the  imperial  household.    He  tenderly 
loved  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  for  pecuniary  and  diplomatic 
reasons.    Of  his  two  well-known  illegitimate  children,  Margaret 
was  born  before  he  married,  and  Don  John  long  after  his  wife's 
death,  but  he  felt  this  latter  to  be  a  child  of  shame.    His  sobriety 
was  frequently  contrasted  with  the  universal  drunkenness  of  the 
German  and  Flemish  nobles,  which  he  earnestly  condemned. 
But  on  his  appetite  he  could  place  no  control,  in  spite  of  the 
ruinous  effects  of  his  gluttony  upon  hts  health.    In  dress,  in  ha 
household,  and  in  his  stable  he  was  simple  and  economical. 
He  loved  children,  flowers,  animals  and  birds.    Professional 
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jesters  aroused  him,  and  he  was  not  above  a  joke  himself.    Maps 

and  mechanical  inventions  greatly  interested  him,  and  in  later 
life  he  became  fond  of  reading.  He  takes  his  place  indeed  among 
authors,  for  he  dictated  the  commentaries  on  his  own  career. 
Of  music  he  possessed  a  really  fine  knowledge,  and  his  high 
appreciation  of  Titian  proves  the  purity  of  his  feeling  for  art. 
The  little  collection  of  books  and  pictures  which  he  carried  to 
Yusteis-an  index  of  his  tastes.  Charles  was  undeniably  plain. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  by  nature  ugly,  but  that  as  artists 
usually  painted  him  uglier  than  he  was,  strangers  on  seeing  him 
were  agreeably  disappointed.  The  protruding  lower  jaw  and 
the  thin  pale  face  were  redeemed  by  the  fine  open  brow  and 
the  bright  speaking  eyes.  He  was,  moreover,  well  made,  and 
in  youth  had  an  incomparable  leg.  Above  all  no  man  could 
doubt  his  dignity;  Charles  was  every  inch  an  emperor. 

Bibliography. — Commentaries  de  Charles-quint,  ed.  by  Baroo 
Kervyn  de  Lettcnhove  (Brussels,  1862) ;  Memoirs  written  by  Charles 
in  1550,  and  treating  somewhat  fully  of  the  years  1543-1548;  W. 
Robertson,  History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  (latest  ed.,  London, 
1887),  an  English  classic,  which  needs  supplementing  by  later 
authorities;  F.  A.  Mignet,  Rbalitf  de  Francois  I  tide  Charles-quint 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1875) ;  E.  Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  (2  vols., 
London.  1002),  to  which  reference  may  be  made  for  monographs 
and  collections  of  documents  bearing  on  the  reign:  H.  Baumgarten, 
GeschichU  Karls  V.  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1885-1893),  very  full  but 
extending  only  to  1539;  G.  de  Leva,  Storia  aocumenlata  at  Carlo  V, 
in  correlozione  aW Italia  (5  vols.,  Venice,  1862-1899),  a  general  history 
of  the  reign,  though  with  special  reference  to  its  Italian  aspects, 
and  extending  to  1552;  article  by  L.  P.  Gachard  in  Biographie 
nationale,  vol.  iiu,  1872,  an  excellent  compressed  account.  The 
life  of  Charles  V.  at  Yuste  may  be  studied  in  L.  P.  Gachard's  RetraiU 
et  mort  de  Charles-quint  au  monaslere  de  Yuste  (Brussels.  1854-1855), 
and  in  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell's  The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  (London,  4  editions  from  1852) ;  also  in  W.  H.  Prescott't 
edition  of  Robertson's  History  (1857).  (£.  A  a.) 

CHARLES  VI.  (1685-1740),  Roman  emperor,  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  October  1685  at  Vienna.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.  by  his  third  marriage  with  Eleanore,  daughter 
of  Philip  William  of  Ncuburg,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
When  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  became 
extinct  in  1700,  he  was  put  forward  as  the  lawful  heir  in  opposi- 
tion to  Philip  V.,  the  Bourbon  to  whom  the  Spanish  dominions 
had  been  left  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  He  was  pro- 
claimed at  Vienna  on  the  loth  of  September  1703,  and  made 
his  way  to  Spain  by  the  Low  Countries,  England  and  Lisbon, 
remaining  in  Spain  till  1 7 1 1 ,  mostly  in  Catalonia,  where  the  Habs- 
burg party  was  strong.  Although  he  had  a  certain  tenacity  of 
purpose,  which  he  showed  in  later  life,  he  displayed  none  of  the 
qualities  required  in  a  prince  who  had  to  gain  his  throne  by  the 
sword  (see  Spanish  Succession,  War  of).  He  was  so  afraid  of 
appearing  to  be  ruled  by  a  favourite  that  he  would  not  take 
good  advice,  but  was  easily  earwigged  by  flatterers  who  played 
on  his  weakness  for  appearing  independent.  In  1708  he  was 
married  at  Barcelona  to  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbflttel  (1691-1750),  a  Lutheran  princess  who  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  Roman  Catholicism  by  the  assurances  of 
Protestant  divines  and  of  the  philosopher  Leibnitz,  that  she 
could  always  give  an  Evangelical  meaning  to  Catholic  ceremonies. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Joseph  I.  on  the  17th  of  April 
17 1 1,  Charles  inherited  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Habsburg,  and  their  claims  on  the  Empire.  The  death  of 
Joseph  without  male  issue  had  been  foreseen,  and  Charles  had 
at  one  time  been  prepared  to  give  up  Spain  and  the  Indies  on 
condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain  Naples,  Sicily  and  the 
Milanese.  But  when  the  case  arose,  his  natural  obstinacy  led 
him  to  declare  that  he  would  not  think  of  surrendering  any  of 
the  rights  of  his  family.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  leave  Spain,  months  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  (on  the  27th  of  September  1711).  Only  the  emphatic 
refusal  of  the  European  powers  to  tolerate  the  reconstruction 
of  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  forced  him  to  give  a  sullen  submission 
to  necessity.  He  abandoned  Spain  and  was  crowned  emperor 
in  December  171 1,  but  for  a  long  time  he  would  not  recognize 
Philip  V.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to 
desert  the  Catalans  who  had  fought  for  his  cause.    Some  of  their 


chiefs  followed  him  to  Vienna,  and  their  advice  had  an  un- 
fortunate influence  on  his  mind.  They  almost  succeeded  in 
arousing  his  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  Prince  Eugene  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  prince's  splendid  victories  over  the  Turks 
had  led  to  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  on  the  28th  of  July  1 718,  and 
a  great  extension  of  the  Austrian  dominions  eastward.  Charles 
showed  an  enlightened,  though  not  always  successful,  interest 
in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  but  from  the  date 
of  his  return  to  Germany  till  his  death  his  ruling  passion  was  to 
secure  his  inheritance  against  dismemberment.  As  early  as 
1 7 13  he  had  begun  to  prepare  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction  " 
which  was  to  regulate  the  succession.  An  only  son,  born  on  the 
13th  of  April  1716,  died  in  infancy,  and  it  became  the  object  of 
his  policy  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa 
as  his  heiress.  He  made  great  concessions  to  obtain  his  aim, 
and  embarked  on  complicated  diplomatic  negotiations.  His 
last  days  were  embittered  by  a  disastrous  war  with  Turkey,  m 
which  he  lost  almost  all  he  had  gained  by  the  peace  of  Passaro- 
witz. He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  20th  of  October  1740,  and 
with  him  expired  the  male  line  of  his  house.  Charles  VL  was 
an  admirable  representative  of  the  tenacious  ambition  of  the 
Habsburgs,  and  of  their  belief  in  their  own  "  august  greatness  " 
and  boundless  rights. 

For  the  personal  character  of  Charles  VI.  see  A.  von  Amcth, 
GeschichU  Maria  Theresias  (Vienna,  1863-1879).  Dr  Franz  Krone*, 
R.  v.  Marchland,  Grundriss  der  dsterretchischen  GeschichU  (Vienna* 
1882),  gives  a  very  copious  bibliography. 

CHARLES  VII.  (1697-1745),  Roman  emperor,  known  also  as 
Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  was  the  son  of  the  elector 
Maximilian  Emanuel  and  his  second  wife,  Theresa  Cunigunda, 
daughter  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  He  was  bom  on  the 
6th  of  August  1697.  His  father  having  taken  the  side  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (?.t), 
Bavaria  was.  occupied  by  the  allies.  Charles  and  his  brother 
Clement,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Cologne,  were  carried  prisoners 
to  Vienna,  and  were  educated  by  the  Jesuits  under  the  name  of 
the  counts  of  Wittclsbach.  When  his  father  was  restored  to  his 
electorate,  Charles  was  released,  and  in  17 17  he  led  the  Bavarian 
contingent  of  the  imperial  army  which  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  against  the  Turks,  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
himself  at  Belgrade.  On  the  25th  of  September  1722  he  was 
betrothed  to  Maria  Amelia,  the  younger  of  the  two  orphan 
daughters  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  Her  uncle  Charles  VI. 
insisted  that  the  Bavarian  house  should  recognize  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  which  established  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  as  heiress 
of  the  Habsburg  dominions.  They  did  so,  but  with  secret  protests 
and  mental  reservations  of  their  rights,  which  were  designed  to 
render  the  recognition  valueless.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  had 
claims  on  the  possessions  of  the  Habsburgs  under  the  will  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  L,  who  died  in  1564. 

Charles  succeeded  his  father  on  the  26th  of  February  1726. 
As  a  ruler  of  Bavaria,  he  showed  a  vague  disposition  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  but  his  profuse  habits  and  his  efforts 
to  rival  the  splendour  of  the  French  court  crippled  his  finances. 
His  policy  was  one  of  much  duplicity,  for  he  was  constantly 
endeavouring  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor  while 
slipping  out  of  bis  obligation  to  accept  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
and  intriguing  to  secure  French  support  for  his  claims  whenever 
Charles  VL  should  die.  On  hearing  of  the  emperor's  last  illness, 
he  ordered  his  agent  at  Vienna  to  renew  his  claim  to  the  Austrian 
inheritance.  The  claim  was  advanced  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Charles  VL  on  the  20th  of  October  1 740.  Charles  Albert 
now  entered  into  the  league  against  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  himself  and  his  subjects.  By  the  help  of  her  enemies 
he  was  elected  emperor  in  opposition  to  her  husband  Francis, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  on  the  24  th  of  January  1742,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  VIL,  and  was  crowned  at  Frankfort-on-Main 
on  the  x  2th  of  February.  But  as  his  army  had  been  neglected, 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  Austrian  troops.  While  he  was 
being  crowned  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Bavaria  were  being 
overrun.  He  described  himself  as  attacked  by  stone  and  gout, 
ill,  without  money  or  land,  and  in  distress  comparable  to  the 
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sorrows  of  Job.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
(9.9.)  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-Austrian 
coalition,  and  was  often  in  want  of  mere  necessaries.  In  the 
changes  of  the  war  he  was  able  to  re-enter  his  capital  Munich, 
in  1743,  but  had  immediately  afterwards  to  take  flight  again. 
He  was  restored  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  October  1 744,  but  died 
worn  out  at  Munich  on  the  20th  of  January  1745. 

See  A.  von  Arneth,  Ceschichte  Maria  Thercsias  (Vienna,  186a- 
1879);  and  P.  T.  Heigel.  Der  dsterreickiuhe  Erbfoliestreit  und  dU 
Kaiscrvehl  Karls  VII.  (Munich.  1877). 

CHARLES  I.  (1600-1649),  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
second  son  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  bora  at 
Dunfermline  cm  the  19th  of  November  1600.    At  his  baptism  he 
was  created  duke  of  Albany,  and  on  the  16th  of  January  1605 
duke  of  York.    In  161 2,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry, 
he  became  heir-apparent,  and  was  created  prince  of  Wales  on  the 
jrd  of  November  1616.    In  1620  he  took  up  warmly  the  cause 
of  his  sister  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  in  162 1  he  defended  Bacon, 
using  his  influence  to  prevent  the  chancellor's  degradation  from 
the  peerage.    The  prince's  marriage  with  the  infanta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  had  been  for  some  thne  the 
subject  of  negotiation,  James  desiring  to  obtain  through  Spanish 
support  the  restitution  of  his  son-in-law,  Frederick,  to*  the 
Palatinate;  and  in  162 j  Charles  was  persuaded  by  Buckingham, 
who  now  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  him  in  opposition 
to  wiser  advisers  and  the  king's  own  wishes,  to  make  a  secret 
expedition  himself  to  Spain,  put  an  end  to  all  formalities,  and 
bring  home  bis  mistress  himself:  "  a  gallant  and  brave  thing 
for  his  Highness."  "  Steenie  "  and  "  Baby  Charles,"  as  James 
called  them,  started  on  the  17th  of  February,  arriving  at  Paris 
on  the  2 1  st  and  at  Madrid  on  the  7th  of  March,  where  they 
assumed  the  unromantic  names  of  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Brown. 
They  found  the  Spanish  court  by  no  means  enthusiastic  for  the 
marriage1  and  the  princess  herself  averse.    The  prince's  im- 
mediate conversion  was  expected,  and  a  complete  religious 
tolerance  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  demanded.    James 
engaged  to  allow  the  infanta  the  right  of  public  worship  and  to 
me  his  influence  to  modify  the  law,  but  Charles  himself  went 
much  further.    He  promised  the  alteration  of  the  penal  laws 
within  three  years,  conceded  the  education  of  the  children  to 
the  mother  till  the  age  of  twelve,  and  undertook  to  listen  to  the 
infanta's  priests  in  matters  of  religion,  signing  the  marriage 
contract  on  the  25th  of  July  1623.    The  Spanish,  however,  did 
not  trust  to  words,  and  Charles  was  Informed  that  his  wife  could 
only  follow  him  to  England  when  these  promises  were  executed. 
Moreover,  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  aiding  the  Protestant 
Frederick,    Meanwhile  Buckingham,  incensed  at  the  failure  of 
the  expedition,  had  quarrelled  with  the  grandees,  and  Charles 
left  Madrid,  landing  at  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  October,  to  the 
joy  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  proposed  alliance  was  odious. 
Ht  now  with  Buckingham  urged  James  to  make  war  on  Spain, 
and  in  December  1624  signed  a  marriage  treaty  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.    In  April  Charles  had 
declared  solemnly  to  the  parliament  that  in  case  of  his  marriage 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  princess  no  concessions  should  be  granted  to 
recusants,  but  these  were  in  September  1624  deHberatelypromised 
by  James  and  Charles  in  a  secret  article,  the  first  instance  of  the 
duplicity  and  deception  practisedby  Charles  in  dealing  with  the 
parliament  and  the  nation.    The*  French  on  their  side  promised 
to  assist  in  Mansfeld's  expedition   for   the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  but  Louis  in  October  refused  to  allow  the  men  to  pass 
through  France;  and  the  army,  without  pay  or  provisions, 
dwindled  away  In  Holland  to  nothing. 

On  the  27th  of  March  1625  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  he  was  married 
by  proxy  to  Henrietta  Maria.  He  received  her  at  Canterbury 
on  the  13th  of  June,  and  on  the  x8th  hfs  first  parliament 
assembled.  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  Charles  had  given  direc- 
tions that  the  prosecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  cease, 
but  he  now  declared  his  intention  of  enforcing  the  laws  against 
them,  and  demanded  subsidies  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
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Spain.   The  Commons,  however,  responded  coldly.    Charles  had 
lent  ships  to  Louis  XIII.  to  be  used  against  the  Protestants  at 
LaRochelle,  and  the  Commons  were  not  aware  of  the  subterfuges 
and  fictitious  delays  intended  to  prevent  their  employment- 
The  Protestant  feelings  of  the  Commons  were  also  aroused  by  the 
king's  support  of  the  royal  chaplain,  Richard  Montagu,  who  had 
repudiated  Calvinistic  doctrine.    They  only  voted  small  sums, 
and  sent  up  a  petition  on  the  state  of  religion  and  reflecting  upon 
Buckingham,  whom  they  deemed  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
Mansfeld's  expedition,  at  the  same  time  demanding  counsellors  in 
whom  they  could  trust.    Parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved 
by  Charles  on  the  1 2th  of  August.   He  hoped  that  greater  success 
abroad  would  persuade  the  Commons  to  be  more  generous. 
On  the  8th  of  September  1625  he  made  the  treaty  of  Southampton 
with  the  Dutch  against  Spain,  and  sent  an  expedition  to  Cadis 
under  Sir  Edward  Cedl,  which,  however,  was  a  failure.  In  order  to 
make  himself  independent  of  parliament  he  attempted  to  raise 
money  on  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland,  and  to  diminish  the 
opposition  in  the  Commons  he  excluded  the  chief  leaders  by 
appointing  them  sheriffs.    When  the  second  parliament  met, 
however,  on  the  6th  of  February/  6  26,  the  opposition,  led  by  Sir 
John  Eliot,  was  more  determined  than  before,  and  their  attack 
was  concentrated  upon  Buckingham.    On  the  20th  of  March, 
Charles,  calling  the  Commons  into  his  presence,  accused  them  of 
leading  him  into  the  war  and  of  taking  advantage  of  his  difficulties 
to  "make  their  own  game."    "  I  pray  you  not  to  be  deceived," 
he  said, "  it  is  not  a  parliamentary  way,  nor  'tis  not  a  way  to  deal 
with  a  king.    Remember  that  parliaments  arc  altogether  in  my 
power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution;  therefore  as  I 
find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they  arc  to  continue  or  not  to 
be."    Charles,  however,  was  worsted  in  several  collisions  with  the 
two  houses,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  influence.    He  was  obliged 
by  the  peers  to  set  at  liberty  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel, 
whom  he  had  put  into  the  Tower,  and  to  send  a  summons  to  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he  had  attempted  to  exclude  from  parlia- 
ment, while  the  Commons  compelled  him,  with  a  threat  of  doing 
nobusiness.to  liberate  Eliot  andDiggcs,thc  managcrsof  Bucking- 
ham's impeachment,  whom  he  had  imprisoned.    Finally  in  June 
the  Commons  answered  Charles's  demand  for  money  by  a  re- 
monstrance asking  for  Buckingham's  dismissal,  which   they 
decided  must  precede  the  grant  of  supply.    They  claimed  respon- 
sible ministers,  while  Charles  considered  himself  the  executive 
and  the  sole  and  unfettered  judge  of  the  necessities  of  the  state. 
Accordingly  on  the  15th  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament. 

The  king  was  now  in  great  need  of  money.    He  was  at  war 
with  Spain  and  had  promised  to  pay  £30,000  a  month  to  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark  m  support  of  the  Protestant  campaign  in 
Germany.    To  these  necessities  was  now  added  a  war   with 
France.    Charles  had  never  kept  his  promise  concerning  the 
recusants;  disputes  arose  in  consequence  with  his  wife,  and  on 
the  31st  of  July  1626  he  ordered  all  her  French  attendants  to  be 
expelled  from  Whitehall  and  sent  back  to  France.    At  the  same 
time  several  French  ships  carrying  contraband  goods  to  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  were  seized  by  English  warships.    On  the 
27th  of  June  1627  Buckingham  with  a  large  expedition  sailed  to 
the  Isle  of  Re"  to  relieve  La  Rochclle,  then  besieged  by  the  forces 
of  Louis  XIIL    Though  the  success  of  the  French  Protestants  was 
an  object  much  desired  in  England,  Buckingham's  unpopularity 
prevented  support  being  given  to  the  expedition,  and  the  duke 
returned  to  Plymouth  on  the  nth  of  November  completely 
defeated.    Meanwhile  Charles  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  money 
refused  to  him  by  parliament  by  means  of  a  forced  loan,  dis- 
missing Chief  Justice  Crewe  for  declining  to  support  its  legality, 
and  imprisoning  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  for  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  to  it.    These  summary  measures,  however, 
only  brought  a  small  sum  into  the  treasury.     On  the  2nd  of 
January  1628  Charles  ordered  the  release  of  all  the  persons 
imprisoned,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  summoned  his  third 

parliament. 

Instead  of  relieving  the  king's  necessities  the  Commons  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  discuss  the  constitutional  position  and 
to  formulate  the  Petition  of  Right,  forbidding  taxation  without 
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consent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  and  illegal  imprisonment, 
compulsory  billeting  in  private  houses,  and  martial  law*  Charles, 
©a  the  ist  of  May,  first  demanded  that  they  should  "  rest  on  his 
loyal  word  and  promise."  He  obtained  an  opinion  from  the 
judges  that  the  acceptance  of  the  petition  would  not  absolutely 
preclude  in  certain  cases  imprisonments  without  showing  cause, 
and  after  a  futile  endeavour  to  avoid  an  acceptance  by  returning 
an  ambiguous  answer  which  only  exasperated  the  Commons,  he 
gave  his  consent  on  the  7th  of  June  in  the  full  and  usual  form. 
Charles  now  obtained  his  subsidies,  but  no  real  settlement  was 
reached,  and  his  relations  with  the  parliament  remained  as 
unfriendly  as  before.  They  proceeded  to  remonstrate  against  his 
government  and  against  his  support  of  Buckingham,  and  denied 
Ins  right  to  tonnage  and  poundage.  Accordingly,  ton  the  a6tb  of 
jane  they  were  prorogued.  Mew  disasters  befell  Charles,  in  the 
assassination  of  Buckingham  and  in  the  failure  of  the  fresh 
expedition  sent  to  Re.  In  January  ifao  the  parliament  re- 
assembled, irritated  by  the  exaction  of  the  duties  and  seizure  of 
goods  during  the  interval,  and  suspicions  of.  "  iimovatiofts  in 
religion,"  the  king  having  forbidden  the  clergy  to  continue 
the  controversy  concerning  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  doctrines, 
the  latter  of  which  the  parliament  desired  to  suppress.  While 
they  were  discussing  these  matters,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1629, 
the  king  ordered  them  to  adjourn,  but  amidst  a  scene  of  great 
excitement  the  speaker,  Sir  John  Finch,  was  held  down  in  his 
chair  and  the  doors -were  locked,  whilst  resolutions  against  innova- 
tions in  religion  and  declaring  those  who  levied  or  paid  tonnageand 
poundage  enemies  to  their  country  were  passed.  Parliament  was 
immediately  dissolved,  and  Charles  imprisoned  nine  members, 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  Eliot,  Holies,  Strode,  Selden,  Valentine, 
Cory  ton,  Herman,  Hobart  and  Long,  his  vengeance  being  especi- 
ally shown  in  the  case  of  Eliot,  the  most  formidable  of  his 
opponents,  who  died  in  the  Tower  of  consumption  after  long 
years  of  dose  and  unhealthy  confinement,  and  whose  corpse  even 
Charles  refused  to  give  up  to  his  family. 

For  eleven  years  Charles  ruled  without  parliaments  and  with 
some  success.  There  seemed  no  reason  to  think  that  "that 
noise,"  to  use  Laud's  expression  concerning  parliaments,  would 
ever  be  heard  again  by  those  then  living.  A  revenue  of  about 
£618,000  was  obtained  by  enforcing  the  payment  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  while  avoiding  the  taxes,  loans,  and  benevolences 
forbidden  by  the  petition  of  right,  by  monopolies,  fines  for 
knighthood,  and  for  pretended  encroachments  on  the  royal 
domains  and  forests,  which  enabled  the  king  to  meet  expenditure 
at  home.  In  Ireland,  Charles,  in  order  to  get  money,  had  granted 
the  Graces  in  1628,  conceding  security  of  titles  of  more  than 
sixty  years'  standing,  and  a  more  moderate  oath  of  allegiance  for 
the  Roman  Catholics, together  with  the  renunciation  of  the  shilling 
fine  for  non-attendance  at  church.  He  continued,  however,  to 
make  various  attempts  to  get  estates  into  his  possession  on  the 
pretext  of  invalid  tide,  and  on  the  T2th  of  May  1635  the  dty  of 
London  estates  were  sequestered.  Charles  here  destroyed  one  of 
the  most  vatuable  settlements  in  Ireland  founded  by  James  I. 
in  the  interests  of  national  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tinguished the  historic  loyalty  of  the  dty  of  London,  which 
henceforth  steadily  favoured  the  parliamentary  cause^  In  1633 
Wentwortb  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  establish  a  medieval 
monarchy  and  get  money,  and  his  success  in  organization  seemed 
great  enough  to  justify  the  attempt  to  extend  the  system  to 
England.  Charles  at  the  same  time  restricted  his  foreign  policy 
to  scarcely  more  than  a  wish  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  to 
further  which  he  engaged  in  a  series  of  numerous  and  mutually 
destructive  negotiations  with  Gustavus  Adorphus  and  with 
Spain,  finally  making  peace  with  Spain  on  the  5th  of  November 
1630,  an  agreement  which  was  followed  on  the  2nd  of  January 
x  631  by  a  further  secret  treaty,  the  two  kings  binding  themselves 
to  make  war  on  the  Dutch  and  partition  their  territories.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  agreement  was  that  while  in  Charles's 
portion  Roman  Catholicism  was  to  be  tolerated,  there  was  no 
guarantee  for  the  security  of  Protestantism  in  the  territory  to  be 
ceded  to  Spain. 

In  t6$4  Charles  levied  ship-money  from  the  seaport  towns  for 


the  increase  of  the  navy,  and  In  1635  the  tax  was  extended  to 
the  inland  counties,  which  aroused  considerable  opposition.  In 
February  1637  Charles  obtained  an  opinion  in  favour  of  his  claims 
from  the  judges,  and  in  1638  the  great  Hampden  case  was  dedded 
in  his  favour.  The  apparent  success,  however,  of  Charles  was 
imperilled  by  the  general  and  growing  resentment  aroused  by  his 
exactions  and  whole  policy,  and  this  again  was  small  compared 
with  the  fears  exdted  by  the  king's  attitude  towards  religion  and 
Protestantism.  He  supported  zealously  Laud's  rigid  Anglican 
orthodoxy,  his  compulsory  introduction  of  unwelcome  ritual,  and 
his  narrow,  intolerant  and  despotic  policy,  which  was  marked  by 
several  savage  prosecutions  and  sentences  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
drove  numbers  of  moderate  Protestants  out  of  the  Church  into 
Presbyterianism,  and  created  an  intense  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
government  throughout  the  country.  Charles  further  increased 
the  popular  fears  on  the  subject  of  religion  by  his  welcome  given  to 
Panzaai,  the  pope's  agent,  m  1634,  who  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  reconcile  the  two  churches,  and  afterwards  to  George 
Conn,  papal  agent  at  the  court  of  Henrietta  Maria,  while  the 
favour  shown  by  the  king  to  these  was  contrasted  with  the  severe 
sentences  passed  upon  the  Puritans. 

The  same  imprudent  neglect  of  the  national  sentiment  was 
pursued  in  Scotland.  Charles  had  already  made  powerful 
enemies  there  by  a  declaration  announcing  the  arbitrary  revoca- 
tion of  former  church  estates  to  the  crown.  On  the  28th  of  June 
1633  he  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  with  full  Anglican  ceremonial, 
which  lost  him  the  hearts  of  numbers  of  his  Scottish  subjects  and 
aroused  hostility  to  his  government  in  parliament.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  gave  further  offence  by  ordering  the  use 
of  the  surplice,  by  his  appointment  of  Archbishop  Spotiswood 
as  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  by  introducing  other  bishops  into 
the  privy  council.  In  1636  the  new  Book  of  Canons  was  issued 
by  the  king's  authority,  ordering  the  communion  table  to  be 
placed  at  the  east  end,  enjoining  confession,  and  declaring 
excommunicate  any  who  should  presume  to  attack  the  new 
prayer-book-  The  latter  was  ordered  to  be  used  on  the  18th  Of 
■October  1636,  but  it  did  not  arrive  in  Scotland  till  May  163?. 
It  was  intensely  disliked  both  as  "popish"  and  as  English. 
A  riot  followed  its  first  use  in  St  Giles'  cathedral  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  and  Charles's  order  to  enforce  it  on  the  10th  of  September 
was  met  by  fresh  disturbances  and  by  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Tables,"  national  committees  which  now  became  the  real 
though  informal  government  of  Scotland.  In  1638  the  national 
covenant  was  drawn  up,  binding  those  that  signed  it  to  defend 
their  religion  to  the  death,  and  was  taken  by  large  numbers 
with  enthusiasm  all  over  the  country.  Charles  now  drew  back, 
promised  to  enforce  the  canons  and  prayer-book  only  in  a  "  fair 
and  legal  way,"  and  sent  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  as  a  mediator. 
The  latter,  however,  a  weak  and  incapable  man,  desirous  of 
popularity  with  all  parties,  and  unfaithful  to  the  king's  interests, 
yielded  everything,  without  obtaining  the  return  of  Charles's 
subjects  to  their  allegiance.  The  assembly  met  at  Glasgow  on 
the  aist  of  November,  and  in  spite  of  Hamilton's  opposition 
immediately  proceeded  to  judge  the  bishops.  On  the  28th 
Hamilton  dissolved  it,  but  it  continued  to  sit,  deposed  the  bishops 
and  re-established  Presbyterianism.  The  rebellion  had  now 
begun,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  alone  could  decide  the  quarrel 
between  Charles  and  his  subjects.  On  the  28th  of  May  1639 
be  arrived  at  Berwick  with  a  small  and  ill-trained  force,  thus 
beginning  what  is  known  as  the  first  Bishops'  War;  but  bdng 
confronted  by  the  Scottish  army  at  Duns  Law,  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Berwick  on  the  18th  of  June,  which  provided 
for  the  disbandment  of  both  armies  and  the  restitution  to  the 
king  of  the  royal  castles,  referring  all  questions  to  a  general 
assembly  and  a  parliament  When  the  assembly  met  it  abolished 
episcopacy,  but  Charles,  who  on  the  3rd  of  August  had  returned 
to  Whitehall,  refused  his  consent  to  this  and  to  other  measures 
proposed  by  the  Scottish  parliament.  His  extreme  financial 
necessities,  and  the  prospect  of  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Scots, 
now  moved  Charles,  at  the  instigation  of  Strafford,  who  in 
September'  had  left  Ireland  to  become  the  king's  chief  adviser, 
to  turn  again  to  parliament  for  assistance  as  the  last  resource, 
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and  on  the  13th  of  April  1640  the  Short  Parliament  assembled. 
But  on  its  discussing  grievances  before  granting  supplies  and 
finally  refusing  subsidies  till  peace  was  made  with  the  Scots,  it 
was  dissolved  on  the  5th  of  May.  Charles  returned  once  more 
to  measures  of  repression,  and  on  the  zoth  imprisoned  some  of 
the  London  aldermen  who  refused  to  lend  money.  He  prepared 
for  war,  scraping  together  what  money  be  could  and  obtaining 
a  grant  through  Strafford  from  Ireland.  His  position,  however, 
was  hopeless;  his  forces  were  totally  undisciplined,  and  the 
Scots  were  supported  by  the  parliamentary  opposition  in  England. 
On  the  20th  of  August  the  Scots  crossed  the  Tweed,  beginning 
the  so-called  second  Bishops'  War,  defeated  the  king's  army 
at  Newborn  on  the  28th,  and  subsequently  occupied  Newcastle 
and  Durham.  Charles  at  this  juncture,  on  die  24th  of  September, 
summoned  a  great  council  of  the  peers;  and  on  the  arst  of 
October  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  to  by  the  treaty  of  Ripon, 
the  Scots  receiving  £850  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
and  further  negotiations  being  transferred  to  London.  On  the 
3rd  of  November  the  king  summoned  the  Long  Parliament. 

Such  was  the  final  issue  of  Charles's  attempt  to  govern  without 
parliaments — Scotland  in  triumphant  rebellion,  Ireland  only 
waiting  for  a  signal  to  rise,  and  in  England  the  parliament  revived 
with  almost  irresistible  strength,  in  spite  of  the  king,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  alone.  At  this  great  crisis,  which  would  indeed 
have  taxed  the  resolution  and  resource  of  the  most  cool-headed 
and  sagadousstatesman.Charles  failed  signally.  Two  alternative 
courses  were  open  to  him,  either  of  which  still  offered  good 
chances  of  success.  He  might  have  taken  his  stand  on  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  resisted  all  encroach- 
ments on  the  executive  by  the  parliament  by  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means,  which  were  probably  ample,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  have  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  to  support 
him  in  arms;  or  he  might  have  waived  his  rights,  and,  acknow- 
ledging the  mistakes  of  his  past  administration,  have  united 
with  the  parliament  and  created  once  more  that  union  of  interests 
and  sentiment  of  the  monarchy  with  the  nation  which  had  made 
England  so  powerful.  Charles,  however,  pretended  to  do  both 
simultaneously  or  by  turns,  and  therefore  accomplished  neither. 
The  illegally  imprisoned  members  of  the  last  parliament,  now 
smarting  with  the  sense  of  their  wrongs,  were  set  free  to  stimulate 
the  violence  of  the  opposition  to  the  king  in  the  new  assembly. 
Of  Charles's  double  statecraft,  however,  the  series  of  incidents 
which  terminated  the  career  of  the  great  Strafford  form  the  most 
terrible  example.  Strafford  had  come  to  London  in  November, 
having  been  assured  by  Charles  that  he  "  should  not  suffer  in  his 
person,  honour  or  fortune,"  but  was  impeached  and  thrown  into 
the  Tower  almost  immediately.  Charles  took  no  steps  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  proceedings  against  him.  but  entered  into 
schemes  for  saving  him  by  bringing  up  an  army  to  London,  and 
this  step  exasperated  Strafford's  enemies  and  added  new  seal  to 
the  prosecution.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  after  the  passing  of  the 
attainder  by  the  Commons,  he  repeated  to  Strafford  his  former 
asffMranc*  of  protection.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  appealed  to 
the  Lords  to  spare  hi&  life  and  be  satisfied  with  rendering  him 
incapable  of  holding  office.  On  the  2nd  he  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  Tower  by  force.  On  the  xoth,  yielding  to  the 
queen's  fears  and  to  the  mob  surging  round  his  palace,  he  signed 
his  death-warrant.  "  If  my  own  person  only  were  in  danger,"  he 
declared  to  the  council,  "  I  would  gladly  venture  it  to  save  my 
Lord  Strafford's  life;  but  seeing  my  wife,  children,  all  my 
kingdom  are  concerned  in  it,  I  am  forced  to  give  way  unto  it." 
On  the  nth  be  sent  to  the  peers  a  petition  for  Strafford's  life, 
the  force  of  which  was  completely  annulled  by  the  strange  post- 
script; "  If  he  must  die,  it  were  a  charity  to  reprieve  him  until 
Saturday."  This  tragic  surrender  of  his  great  and  devoted 
servant  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  -king's  character,  and  he 
lived  to  repent  it  bitterly.  One  of  his  last  admonitions  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  "  never  to  give  way  to  the  punishment 
of  any  for  their  faithful  service  to  the  crown."  It  was  regarded 
by  Chads*  as  the  cause  of  his  own  subsequent  misfortunes, 
and  on  the  scaffold  the  remembrance  of  it  disturbed  his  own  last 
moments.    The  surrender  of  Strafford  was  followed  by  another 


stupendous  concession  by  Charles,  the  surrender  <fi  his  right 
to  dissolve  the  parliament  without  its  own  consent, and  the  parlia- 
ment immediately  proceeded,  with  Charles's  consent,  to  sweep 
away  the  star-chamber,  high  commission  and  other  extra-legal 
courts,  and  aU  extra-parliamentary  taxation.  Charles,  however, 
did  not  remain  kmg  or  consistently  in  the  yielding  mood.  la 
June  1641  he  engaged  in  a  second  army  plot  for  bringing  up  the 
forces  to  London,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  he  set  out  for 
Scotland  in  order  to  obtain  the  Scottish  army  against  the 
parliament  in  England;  this  plan  was  obviously  doomed  ts 
failure  and  was  interrupted  by  another  appeal  to  force,  the  so- 
called  Incident,  at  which  Charles  was  suspected  (in  all  prob- 
ability unjustly)  of  having  connived,  consisting  in  an  attempt 
to  kidnap  and  murder  Argyll,  Hamilton  and  Lanark,  with  whom 
he  was  negotiating.  Charles  had  also  apparently  been  intriguing 
with  Irish  Roman  Catholic  lords  for  military  help  in  return 
for  concessions,  and  he  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Irish 
rebellion-  which  now  broke  out.  He  left  Scotland  more  dis- 
credited than  ever,  having  by  his  concessions  made,  to  use 
Hyde's  words,  "a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of  that  kingdom,"  and 
without  gaining  any  advantage. 

Charles  returned  to  London  on  the  35th  of  November  1641  and 
was  immediately   confronted    by  the    Grand    Remonstrance 
(passed  on  the  92nd),inwhich,after  reciting  the  chief  pointsof  the 
king's  misgovernment,  the  parliament  demanded  the  appoint- 
ment of  acceptable  ministers  and  the  constitution  of  an  assembly 
of  divines  to  settle  the  reUgiousquestion.    On  the  and  of  January 
1642  Charles  gave  office  to  the  opposition  members  Colepeper 
and  Falkland,  and  at  the  same  time  Hyde  left  the  opposition 
party  to  serve  the  king.    Charles  promised  to  take  no  serious 
step  without  their  advice.    Nevertheless,  entirely  without  their 
knowledge,  through  the  influence  of  the  queen  whose  impeach* 
men t  was  intended,  Charles  on  the  4th  made  the  rash  and  fatal 
attempt  to  seize  with  an  armed  force  the  five  members  of  the 
Commons,  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Hesilrige  and  Strode,  whom, 
together  with  Mandeville  (afterwards  earl  of  Manchester)  in  the 
Lords,  he  had  impeached  of  high  treason.    No  English  sovereign 
ever  had  (or  has  since  that  time)  penetrated  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  So  complete  and  flagrant  a  violation  of  parliamentary 
liberties,  and  an  appeal  so  crude  and  glaring  to  brute  force,  could 
only  be  Justified  by  complete  success;  but  the  court  plans  had 
been  betrayed,  and  were  known  to  the  offending  members,  who, 
by  order  of  the  House,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city  before  the 
king's  arrival  with  the  soldiers.    Charles,  on  entering  the  House, 
found  "  the  birds  flown,"  and  returned  baffled,  having  thrown 
sway  the  last  chance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  (see  Lenthall, 
William).    The  next  day  Charles  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  their  surrender  in  the  city.    "  The  king  had  the  worst 
day  in  London  yesterday,"  wrote  a  spectator  of  the  scene, "  that 
ever  he  had,  the  people  crying  4  privilege  of  parliament '  by 
thousands  and  prayed  God  to  torn  the  heart  of  the  king,  shutting 
up  their  shops  and  standing  at  their  doors  with  swords  and  hal- 
berds." l    On  the  xoth,  amidst  general  manifestations  of  hostility, 
Charles  left  Whitehall  to  prepare  for  war,  destined  never  to  return 
till  he  was  brought  back  by  his  victorious  enemies  to  die. 

Several  months  followed  spent  in  manoeuvres  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  forces  and  in  a  paper  war  of  controversy.    On  the 
23rd  of  April  Charles  waa  refused  entry  into  Hull,  and  on  the 
and  of  June  the  parliament  sent  to  him  the  "  Nineteen  Propo- 
sitions," claiming  the  whole  sovereignty  and  government  for  the 
parliament, including  the  choice  of  the  ministers,  the  judges,  and 
the  control  of  the  army,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics.    The  military  events  of  the  war  are  described 
in  the  article  Great  Rebellion.    On  the  22nd  of  August  the 
king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
October  he  fought  the  indecisive  battle  of  Edgehill,  occupying 
Oxford  and  advancing  as  far  as  Brentford.    It  seemed  possible 
that  the  war  might  immediately  be  ended  by  Charles  penetrating 
to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position  and  occupying  London,  but 
he  drew  back  on  the  13th  of  November  before  the  parliamentary 
force  at  Turnham  Green,  and  avoided  a  decisive  contest. 
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Next  year  (1643)  another  campaign,  Tor.  surrounding  instead  of 
penetrating  into  London,  was  projected.  Newcastle  and  Hopton 
were  to  advance  from  the  north  and  west,  seize  the  north  and 
south  banks  of  the  river  below  the  city,  destroy  its  commerce, 
and  combine  with  Charles  at  Oxford*  The  royalist  force,  however, 
in  spite  of  victories  at  Adwalton  Moor  (June  30th)  and  Round  way 
Down  (July  13th),  did  not  succeed  in  combining  with  Charles, 
Newcastle  in  the  north  being  kept  back  by  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Hull,  and  Hopton  in  the 
west  being  detained  by  their  successful  holding  out  at  Plymouth. 
Being  too  weak  to  attempt  anything  alone  against  London, 
Charles  marched  to  besiege  Gloucester,  Essex  following  him  and 
relieving  the  place.  Subsequently  the  rival  forces  fought  the 
indecisive  first  battle  of  Newbury,  and  Charles  failed  in  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  Essex  to  London.  Meanwhile  on  the  1st  of 
February  the  parliament  had  submitted  proposals  to  Charles 
at  Oxford,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  and  Charles's 
unwise  attempt  at  the  same  time  to  stir  up  a  rising  in  his  favour 
in  the  city,  known  as  Waller's  Plot,  injured  his  cause  considerably. 
He  once  more  turned  for  help  to  Ireland,  where  the  cessation  of 
the  campaign  against  the  rebels  was  agreed  upon  on  the  15th  of 
September  1643,  and  several  English  regiments  became  thereby 
available  for  employment  by  the  king  in  England.  •  Charles  also 
accepted  the  proposal  for  bringing  over  2000  Irish.  On  the  22nd 
of  January  1644  the  king  opened  the  rival  parliament  at  Oxford. 

The  campaign  of  1644  began  far  less  favourably  for  Charles 
than  the  two  last,  principally  owing  to  the  alliance  now  made 
between  the  Scots  and  the  parliament,  the  parliament  taking  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  on  the  25th  of  September  1643, 
and  the  Scottish  army  crossing  the  border  on  the  19th  of  January 
1644.  No  attempt  was  this  year  made  against  London,  and 
Rupert  was  sent  to  Newcastle's  succour  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  disaster  of  Marston  Moor  on  the  2nd  of  July  ruined  Charles's 
last  chances  in.  that  quarter.  Meanwhile  Charles  himself  had 
defeated  Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  he 
subsequently  followed  Essex  to  the  west,  compelling  the  surrender 
of  Essex's  infantry  at  Lostwithiel  on  the  2nd  of  September. 
With  an  ill-timed  leniency  he  allowed  the  men  to  go  free  after 
giving  up  their  stores  and  arms,  and  on  his  return  towards 
Oxford  he  was  confronted  again  by  Essex's  army  at  Newbury, 
combined  now  with  that  of  Waller  and  of  Manchester.  Charles 
owed  his  escape  here  from  complete  annihilation  only  to 
Manchester's  unwillingness  to  inflict  a  total  defeat,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  get  away  with  his  artillery  to  Oxford  and  to  revictual 
Donnington  Castle  and.  Basing  House. 

The  negotiations  carried  on  at  Uxbridge  during  January  and 
February  1645  failed  to  secure  a  settlement,  and  on  the  14th  of 
June  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  king's  forces  by  the  new  model 
army  at  Naseby  practically  ended  the  civil  war.  Charles,  how- 
ever, refused  to  make  peace  on  Rupert's  advice,  and  considered 
it  a  point  of  honour  "  neither  to  abandon  God's  cause,  injure  my 
successors,  nor  forsake  my  friends."  His  chief  hope  was  to  join 
Montrose  in  Scotland,  but  his  march  north  was  prevented  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  on  the  24th  of  September  he  witnessed 
from  the  walls  of  Chester  the  rout  of  his  followers  at  Rowton 
Heath.  He  now  entered  into  a  series  of  intrigues,  mutually 
destructive,  which,  becoming  known  to  the  different  parties, 
exasperated  all  and  diminished  still  further  the  king's  credit. 
One  proposal  was  the  levy  of  a  foreign  force  to  reduce  the  kingdom ; 
another,  the  supply  through  the  marquis  of  Ormonde  of  10,000 
Irish.  Correspondence  relating  to  these  schemes,  fatally  com- 
promising as  they  were  if  Charles  hoped  ever  to  rule  England 
again,  was  discovered  by  his  enemies,  including  the  Glamorgan 
treaty,  which  went  much  further  than  the  instructions  to 
Ormonde,  but  of  which  the  full  responsibility  has  never  been 
really  traced  to  Charles,  who  on  the  29th  of  January  1646  dis- 
avowed his  agent's  proceedings.  He  simultaneously  treated  with 
the  parliament,  and  promised  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
if  they  and  the  pope  would  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  church.  Nor  was  this  aU.  The  parliamentary  forces  had 
been  closing  round  Oxford.  On  the  27  th  of  April  the  king  left 
the  city,  and  on  the  $th  of  May  gave  himself  ud  to  tb*  Scottish 


army  at  Newark,  arriving  on  the  13th  with  them  at  Newcastle. 
On  the  13th  of  July  the  parliament  sent  to  Charles  the 
"  Newcastle  Propositions,"  which  included  the  extreme  demands 
ofCharles'sacc«ptaiiceoftheCovenants,the4d»oUtkm0fepiscopacy 
and  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  severer  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  parliamentary  control  of  the  forces,  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  Cessation,  and  a  long  list  of  royalists 
to  be  exempted  from  pardon.  Charles  returned  no  definite  answer 
for  several  months.  He  Imagined  that  he  might  now  find  support 
in  Scottish  royahsm,  encouraged  by  Montrose's  series  of  brilliant 
victories,  but  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  latter's  defeat  at 
Philiphaugh  on  the  3rd  of  September.  The  Scots  insisted  on  the 
Covenantandon  the  permanentestahlishmentof  Presbyterianism, 
while  Charles  would  only  consent  to  a  temporary  maintenance 
for  three  years.  Accordingly  the  Scots,  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  part  of  their  army  arrears  by  the  parliament,  marched  home  on 
the  30th  of  January  1647,  leaving  Charles  behind,  who  under  the 
care  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  was  conducted  to 
Holmby  House.  Thence  on  the  rath  of  May  he  sent  his  answer 
to  the  Newcastle  Propositions,  offering  the  militia  to  the  parlia- 
ment for  ten  years  and  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  for 
three,  while  a  final  settlement  on  religion  was  to  be  reached 
through  an  assembly  of  twenty  divines  at  Westminster.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  negotiation  with  the  parliament  Charles's  person 
was  seized,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1647,  hy  Cornet  Joyce  under  instruct- 
tions  of  the  army,  which  soon  afterwards  occupied  London  and 
overpowered  the  parliament,  placing  Charles  at  Hampton  Court. 
If  Charles  could  have  remained  firm  to  either  one  or  the  other 
faction,  and  have  made  concessions  either  to  Presbyterianism 
or  on  die  subject  of  the  militia,  he  might  even  now  have  pre- 
vailed. But  he  had  learned  nothing  by  experience,  and  continued 
at  this  juncture  his  characteristic  policy  of  intrigue  and  double- 
dealing,  "  playing  his  game,"  to  use  his  own  words,  negotiating 
with  both  parties  at  once,  not  with  the  object  or  wish  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  with  either,  but  to  augment  their  disputes,  gain 
time  and  profit  ultimately  by  their  divisions.  The  "  Heads  of  the 
Proposals,"  submitted  to  Charles  by  the  army  on  the  28th  of 
July  1647,  were  terms  conceived  on  a  basis  far  broader  and  more 
statesmanlike  than  the  Newcastle  Propositions,  and  such  as 
Charles  might  well  have  accepted.  The  proposals  on  religion 
anticipated  the  Toleration  Act  of  1680.  There  was  no  mention 
of  episcopacy,  and  its  existence  was  thereby  indirectly  admitted, 
but  complete  religious  freedom  for  all  Protestant  denominations 
was  provided,  and  the  power  of  the  church  to  inflict  civil  penalties 
abolished,  while  it  was  also  suggested  that  dangers  from  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jesuits  might  be  avoided  by  means  other  than 
enforcing  attendance  at  church.  The  parliament  was  to  dissolve 
itself  and  be  succeeded  by  biennial  assemblies  elected  on  a  re- 
formed franchise,  not  to  be  dissolved  without  their  own  consent 
before  120  days,  and  not  to  sit  more  than  240  days  in  the  two 
years.  A  council  of  state  was  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  state  and  conclude  peace  and  war  subject  to  the  approval 
of  parliament,  and  to  control  the  militia  for  ten  years,  the  com- 
manders being  appointed  by  parliament,  as  also  the  officers  of 
state  for  ten  years.  No  peer  created  since  May  the  21st,  1642, 
was  to  sit  in  parliament  without  consent  of  both  Houses,  and 
the  judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Commons.  Only  five  persons  were  excepted  from  am- 
nesty, but  royalists  were  not  to  hold  office  for  five  years  and 
not  to  tit  in  the  Commons  till  the  end  of  the  second  biennial 
parliament.  Proposals  for  a  series  of  reforms  were  also  added. 
Charles,  however,  was  at  the  same  time  negotiating  with  Lauder- 
dale for  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots,  and  imagined  he 
could  win  over  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  by  "  proffers  of  advantage 
to  themselves."  The  precious  opportunity  was  therefore  allowed 
to  slip  by.  On  the  9th  of  September  he  rejected  the  proposals 
of  the  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism. 
His  hopes  of  gaining  advantages  by  playing  upon  the  differences 
of  his  opponents  proved  a  complete  failure.  Fresh  terms  were 
drawn  up  by  the  army  and  parliament  together  on  the  xoth  of 
November,  but  before  these  could  be  presented,  Charles,  on  the 
nth,  had  escaped  to  Carisbrooke  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
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Thenoe  on  the  i$ta  he  sent  a  message  offering  taabyterfantent 
for  three  years  and  the  militia  for  his  lifetime  to  the  parliament, 
bat  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  episcopacy.  On  the  28th 
ei  December  he  refused  his  assent  to  the  Four  BHls,  which  de- 
manded the  miHtia  for  parliament  for  twenty  years  and  prac- 
tically for  ever,  annulled  the  honours  recently  granted  by  the 
lung  and  his  declarations  against  the  Houses,  and  gave  to  parlia- 
ment the  right  to  adjourn  to  any  place  it  wished  On  the  3rd 
of  January  1648  the  Commons  agreed  to  a  resolution  to  address 
the  king  no  further,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Lords  on 
the  15  th. 

Charles  had  meanwhile  taken  a  further  fatal  step  which 
brought  about  his  total  destruction.  On  die  26th  of  December 
1647  he  had  signed  at  Carisbrooke  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners the  secret  treaty  called  the  "  Engagement,"  whereby 
the  Scots  undertook  to  invade  England  on  his  behalf  and  restore 
him  to  the  throne  on  condition  of  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism  for  three  years  and  the  suppression  of  the  sectarians. 
In  consequence  the  second  civil  war  broke  out  and  the  Scots 
invaded  England  under  Hamilton.  The  royalist  risings  in 
England  were  soon  suppressed,  and  Cromwell  gained  an  easy 
and  decisive  victory  over  the-  Scots  at  Preston.  Charles  was 
now  left  alone  to  face  his  enemies,  with  the  whole  tale  of  his 
intrigues  and  deceptions  -unmasked  and  exposed-  The  last 
intrigue  with  the  Scots  was  the  most  unpardonable  in  the.  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries,  no  less  wicked  and  monstrous  than  his 
design  to  conquer  England  by  the  Irish  soldiers;  "a  more 
prodigious  treason,"  said  Cromwell,  "  than  any  that  had  been 
perfected  before;  because  the  former  quarrel  was  that  English- 
men might  rule  over  one  another;  this  to  vassalize  us 'to  a 
foreign  nation."  Cromwell,  who  up  to  this  point  had  shown 
himself  foremost  in  supporting  the  negotiations  with  the  king, 
now  spoke  of  the  treaty  of  Newport,  which  he  found  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  act  of  negotiating  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  as 
"this  ruining  hypocritical  agreement."  Charles  had  engaged 
in  these  negotiations  only  to  gain  time  and  find  opportunity  to 
escape.  "  The  great  concession  I  made  this  day,"  he  wrote  on 
the  7th  of  October,  "  was  made  merely  in  order  to  my  escape." 
At  the  beginning  he  had  stipulated  that  no  concession  from  him 
should  be  valid  unless  an  agreement  were  reached  upon  every 
point.  He  had  now  consented  to  most  of  the  demands  of  the 
parliament,  including  the  repudiation  of  the  Irish  Cessation,  the 
surrender  of  the  delinquents  and  the  cession  of  the  militia  for 
twenty  years,  and  of  the  offices  of  state  to  parliament,  but  re- 
mained firm  in  his  refusal  to  abolish  episcopacy,  consenting 
only  to  Presbyterianism  for  three  years.  Charles's  devotion  to 
the  church  is  undoubted.  In  April  1646,  before  his  flight  from 
Oxford,  inspired  perhaps  by  superstitious  fears  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  misfortunes,  he  had  delivered  to  Sheldon,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  written  vow  (now  in  the  library  of 
St  Paul's  cathedral)  to  restore  all  church  lands  held  by  the 
crown  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne;  and  almost  his  last 
injunction  to  the  prince  of  Wales  was  that  of  fidelity  to  the 
national  church.  His  present  firmness,  however,  in  its  support 
was  caused  probably  less  by  his  devotion  to  it  than  by  his  desire 
to  secure  the  failure  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  his  attempts  to 
escape  naturally  weakened  the  chances  of  success.  Cromwell 
now  supported  the  petitions  of  the  army  against  the  treaty.  On 
the  16th  of  November  the  council  of  officers  demanded  the  trial 
of  the  king,  "  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles," 
and  on  the  27th  of  November  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
returned  from  Newport  without  having  secured  Charles's 
consent  Charles  was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle  on  the  1st  of 
pecember,  where  he  remained  till  the  19th,  thence  being  taken 
to  Windsor,  where  he  arrived  on  the  23rd.  On  the  6th  "  Pride's 
Purge  "  had  removed  from  the  Commons  all  those  who  might 
show  any  favour  to  the  king.  On  the  2  5th  a  last  attempt  by  the 
council  of  officers  to  come  to  terms  with  him  was  repulsed.  On 
the  1  st  of  January  the  remnant  of  the  Commons  resolved  that 
Charles  was  guilty  of  treason,  by  "  levying  war  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom  of  England";  on  the  4th  they  declared 
their  own  power  to  make  laws  without  the  lords  or  the  sovereign. 


«d  on  the  o^  established  a*  Hg%  court  of  justice  "  to  try*  the 
king.    On  the  10th  Charles  was  brought  to  St  James's  Palace, 
and  on  the  next  day  his  trial  began  in  Westminster  Hall,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  of  the  judges,  who  all  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings.    He  laughed  aloud  at  hearing  himself  called 
a  traitor,  and  immediately  demanded  by  what  authority  he  was 
tried.    He  had  been  in  treaty  with  the  parliament  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  taken  thence  by  force;  he  saw  no  lords  present. 
He  was  told  by  Bradshaw,  the  president  of  the  court,  that  he 
was  tried  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  England,  who  had 
elected  him  king;  Charles  making  the  obvious  reply  that  he  was 
king  by  inheritance  and  not  by  election,  that  England  had  been 
for  more  than  1000  years  an  hereditary  kingdom,  and  Bradshaw 
cutting  short  the  discussion  by  adjourning  the  court    On  the 
22nd  Charles  repeated  his  reasoning,  adding,  "  It  b  not  my  case 
alone;  ft  is  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  do  you  pretend  what  you  will,  I  stand  more  for  their  liberties, 
for  if  power  without  law  may  make  laws  ...  I  do  not  know 
what  subject  he  is  in  England  that  can  be  sure  of  his  life  or  any- 
thing that  he  calls  his  own."    On  the  23rd  he  again  refused  to 
plead.    The  court  was  adjourned,  and  there  were  several  signs 
that  the  army  in  their  prosecution  of  the  king  had  not  the  nation 
at  their  back,    While  the  soldiers  had  shouted  "Justice! 
justkel"  as  the  king  passed  through  their  ranks,  the  civilian 
spectators  from  the  end  of  the  hall  had  cried  "God  save  the 
king!"    There  was  considerable  opposition  and  reluctance  to 
proceed  among  the  members  of  the  court    On  the  26th,  however, 
the  court  decided  unanimously  upon  his  execution,1  and  on  the 
27th  Charles  was  brought  into  court  for  the  last  time  to  hear 
his  sentence.    His  request  to  be  heard  before  the  Lords  and 
Commons  was  rejected,  and  his  attempts  to  answer  the  charges 
of  the  president  were  silenced.    Sentence  was  pronounced,  and 
the  king  was  removed  by  the  soldiers,  uttering  his  last  broken 
protest:  "I  am  not  suffered  to  speak.    Expect  what  justice 
other  people  will  have." 

In  these  last  hours  Charles,  who  was  probably  weary  off 
life,  showed  a  remarkable  dignity  and  self-possession,  and  a  firm 
resignation  supported  by  religious  faith  and  by  the  absolute 
conviction  of  his  own  innocence,  which,  says  Burnet,  "  amazed 
all  people  and  that  so  much  the  more  because  it  was  not  natural 
to  hint    It  was  imputed  to  a  very  extraordinary  measure  of 
supernatural    assistance  .  .  . ;  it    was   owing    to    something 
within  himself  that  he  went  through  so  many  indignities  with 
so  much  true  greatness  without  disorder  or  any  sort  of  affecta- 
tion."   Nothing  in  his  life  became  Charles  like  the  leaving  it 
"  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean  Upon  that  memorable  scene.** 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  January  he  said  his  last  sad 
farewell  to  his  younger  children,  Elizabeth  and  Henry,  duke 
of  Gloucester.    On  the  30th  at  ten  o'clock  he  walked  across 
from  St  James's  to  Whitehall,  calling  on  his  guard  "in  t 
pleasant  manner  "  to  walk  apace,  and  at  two  he  stepped  upon 
the  scaffold  from  a  window,  probably  the  middle  pne,  of  the 
Banqueting  House  (see  Architecture,  Plate  VX,  fig.  75).     He 
was  separated  from  the  people  by  large  ranks  of  soldiers, 
and  his  last  speech  only  reached  Juxon  and  those  with  him 
on  the  scaffold.    He  declared  that  he  had  desired  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  people  as  much  as  any;  "  but  I  must  £eU 
you  that  their  liberty  and  freedom  consists  in  having  govern- 
ment. ...  It  is  not  their  having  a  share  in  the  government; 
that  is  nothing  appertaining  unto  them.    A  subject  and   a 
sovereign  are  clean  different  things."  .  These,  together  with  his 
declaration  that  he  died  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  mysterious  "  Remember,"  spoken  to  Juxon,    were 
Charles's  last  words.    "It  much  discontents  the  citizens," 
wrote  a  spectator;  "  ye  manner  of  his  deportment  was  very 
resolutely  with  some  smiling  countenances,   intimating    his 
willingness  to  be  out  of  his  troubles."1    "  The  blow  I  saw  given," 
wrote  another,  Philip  Henry,  "  and  can  truly  say  with  a  sad 
heart,  at  the  instant  whereof,  I  remember  well,  there  was  such 
a  grone  by  the  Thousands  then  present  as  I  never  heard  before 
and  desire  I  may  never  hear  again.    There  was  according  to 
1  NoUs  «ni  QusrUs,  7th  eer.,  viiL  326. 
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order  one  Troop  immediately  marching  frontwards  Charing-Cross 
to  Westminster  and  another  fromwards  Westminster  to  Charing- 
Cross,  purposely  to  masker  "  {i.e.  to  overpower)  "  the  people 
and  to  disperse  and  scatter  them,  so  that  I  had  much  adoe 
amongst  the  rest  to  escape  home  without  hurt." l 

Amidst  such  scenes  of  violence  was  at  last  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  Charles.  "  It  is  lawful,"  wrote  Milton,  "  and  hath  been 
held  so  through  all  ages  for  any  one  who  have  the  power  to  call 
to  account  a  Tyrant  or  wicked  King  and  after  due  conviction  to 
depose  and  put  him  to  death*"*  But  here  (it  might  well  be 
contended)  there  had  been  no  "  due  conviction."  The  execution 
bad  been  the  act  of  the  king's  personal  enemies,  of  "  only  some 
fifty  or  sixty  governing  Englishmen  with  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the 
midst  of  them"  an  act  technically  illegal,  morally  unjustifiable 
because  the  supposed  crimes  of  Charles  had  been  condoned  by 
the  later  negotiations  with  him,  and  indefensible  on  the  ground  of 
public  expediency,  for  the  king's  death  proved  a  far  greater 
obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  settled  government  than  his 
life  could  have  been.  The  result  was  an  extraordinary  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  favour  of  Charles  and  the  monarchy,  in  which  the 
incidents  of  his  misgovernment  were  completely  forgotten.  He 
soon  became  in  the  popular  veneration  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 
His  fate  was  compared  with  the  Crucifixion,  and  his  trials  and 
sufferings  to  those  of  the  Saviour.  Handkerchiefs  dipped  in  his 
blood  wrought  "  miracles,"  and  the  Eikon  Basilike,  published 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  presented  to  the  public  a  touching 
if  not  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  sovereign.  At  the 
Restoration  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  the  service  appointed 
for  use  on  the  occasion  was  only  removed  from  the  prayer-book 
in  1859.  The  same  conception  of  Charles  as  a  martyr  for  religion 
appeals  still  to  many,  and  has  been  stimulated  by  modern 
writers.  "  Had  Charles  been  willing  to  abandon  the  church  and 
give  up  episcopacy,"  says  Bishop  Creighton,  "  he  might  have 
saved  his  throne  and  his  Hfe.  But  on  this  point  Charles  stood 
firm,  for  this  he  died  and  by  dying  saved  it  for  the  future."* 
Gladstone,  Kcble,  Newman  write  in  the  same  strain.  "  It  was 
for  the  Church,"  says  Gladstone,  "  that  Charles  shed  his  blood 
upon  the  scaffold."4  "I  rest,"  says  Newman,  "oC  the  scenes 
of  past  years,  from  the  Upper  Room  in  Acts  to  the  Court  of 
Carisbrooke  and  Uxbridge."  The  injustice  and  violence  of  the 
king's  death,  however,  the  pathetic  dignity  of  his  last  days,  and 
the  many  noble  traits  in  his  character,  cannot  blind  us  to  the 
real  causes  of  his  downfall  and  destruction,  and  a  sober  judgment 
cannot  allow  that  Charles  was  really  a  martyr  either  for  the 
church  or  for  the  popular  liberties. 

The  constitutional  struggle  between  the  crown  and  parliament 
had  not  been  initiated  by  Charles  L  It  was  in  full  existence  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  distinct  traces  appear  towards  the 
latter  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  Charles,  therefore,  in  some 
degree  inherited  a  situation  for  which  he  was  not  responsible, 
nor  can  he  be  justly  blamed,  according  to  the  ideas  of  kingship 
which  then  prevailed,  for  defending  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  as  precious  and  sacred  personal  possessions  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  hand  down  intact  to  his  successors.  Neither  will 
his  persistence  in  refusing  to  yield  up  the  control  of  the  executive 
to  the  parliament  or  the  army,  or  his  zeal  in  defending  the 
national  church,  be  altogether  censured.  In  the  event  the  parlia- 
ment proved  quite  incapable  of  governing,  an  army  uncontrolled 
by  the  sovereign  was  shown  to  constitute  a  more  grievous 
tyranny  than  Charles's  most  arbitrary  rule,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  church  seen  to  make  room  only  for  a  sectarian  despotism 
as  intolerable  as  the  Laudian.  The  natural  inference  might  be 
that  both  conceptions  of  government  had  much  to  support 
them,  that  they  were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  collision, 
and  that  the  actual  individuals  in  .the  drama,  including  the  king 
himself,  were  rather  the  victims  of  the  greatness  of  events  than 
real  actors  in  the  scene,  still  less  the  controllers  of  their  own 

1  tellers  and  Diaries  of  P.  Henry  (1882),  12. 
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•  Lectures  on  Atehbiskop  Land  (1895),  p.  33. 
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and  the  national  destiny.  A  closer  insight,  however,  shows  that 
biographical  more  than  abstract  historical  elements  determined 
the  actual  course  and  issue  of  the  Rebellion.  The  great  con- 
stitutional and  religious  points  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  though  doubtless  involving  principles  vital  to  the 
national  interests,  would  not  alone  have  sufficed  to  destroy 
Charles.  Monarchy  was  too  much  venerated,  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  life,  to  be  hastily  and  easily  extirpated; 
the  perils  of  removing  the  foundation  Of  all  government,  law 
and  order  were  too  obvious  not  to  be  shunned  at  almost  all  costs. 
Still  less  can  the  crowning  tragedy  6f  the  king's  death  find  its 
real  explanation  or  justification  in  these  disputes  and  antagon- 
isms. The  real  cause  was  the  complete  discredit  into  which 
Charles  had  brought  himself  and  the  monarchy.  The  ordinary 
routine  of  daily  life  and  of  business  cannot  continue  without 
some  degree  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  individuals 
brought  into  contact,  far  less  could  relations  be  maintained  by 
subjects  with  a  king  endowed  with  the  enormous  powers  then 
attached  to  the  kingship,  and  with  whom  agreements,  promises, 
negotiations  were  merely  subterfuges  and  prevarications.  We 
have  seen  the  series  of  unhappy  falsehoods  and  deceptions 
which  constituted  Charles's  statecraft,  beginning  with  the 
fraud  concerning  the  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  at  his 
marriage,  the  evasions  with  which  he  met  the  Petition  of  Right, 
the  abandonment  of  Strafford,  the  simultaneous  negotiation 
with,  and  betrayal  of,  all  parties.  Strafford's  reported  words 
on  hearing  of  his  desertion  by  Charles,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,"  re-echo  through  the  whole  of  Charles's  reign.  It  was 
the  degradation  and  dishonour  of  the  kingship,  and  the  persona) 
loss  of  credit  which  Charles  suffered  through  these  transactions — 
which  never  appear  to  have  caused  him  a  moment's  regret  or 
uneasiness,  but  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  were  seen  only 
too  clearly  by  men  like  Hyde  and  Falkland— that  were  the  real 
causes  of  the  rebellion  and  of  the  king's  execution.  The  con* 
stitutiona)  and  religious  grievances  were  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  corroding  suspicions  which  slowly  consumed 
the  national  loyalty.  In  themselves  there  was  nothing  incapable 
of  settlement  either  through  the  spirit  of  union  which  existed 
between  Elizabeth  and  her  subjects,  or  by  the  principle  of 
compromise  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  settle- 
ment in  16S8.  The  bond  of  union  between  his  people  and 
himself  Charles  had,  however,  early  broken,  and  compromise 
is  only  possible  between  parties  both  of  whom  can  acknowledge 
to  some  extent  the  force  of  the  other's  position,  which  can  trust 
one  another,  and  which  are  sincere  in  their  endeavour  to  reach 
agreement.  Thus  on  Charles  himself  chiefly  falls  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  catastrophe. 

His  character  and  motives  fill  a  large  place  in  English  history, 
hut  they  have  never  been  fully  understood  and  possibly  were 
largely  due  to  physical  causes.  His  weakness  as  a  child  was  so 
extreme  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  outgrew  physical 
defects,  and  as  a  young  man  excelled  in  horsemanship  and  in 
the  sports  of  the  times,  but  always  retained  an  impediment  of 
speech.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  reserve  and  reticence 
were  especially  noticed.  Buckingham  was  the  only  person,  who 
ever  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  after  his  death  Charles  placed 
entire  confidence  in  no  man.  This  isolation  was  the  cause  of  an 
ignorance  of  men  and  of  the  world,  and  of  an  incapacity  to 
appreciate  the  ideas,  principles  and  motives  of  others,  while  it 
prepared  at  the  same  time  a  fertile  soil  for  receiving  those 
exalted  conceptions  of  kingship,  of  divine  right  and  prerogative, 
which  came  into  vogue  at  this  period,  together  with  those 
exaggerated  ideas  of  his  own  personal  supremacy  and  importance 
to  which  minds  not  quite  normal  are  always  especially  inclined* 
His  character  was  marked  by  a  weakness  which  shirked  and 
postponed  the  settlement  of  difficulties,  by  a  meanness  and 
ingratitude  even  when  dealing  with  his  most  devoted  followers, 
by  an  obstinacy  which  only  feigned  compliance  and  by  an  untruth* 
fulness  which  differed  widely  from  his  son's  unblushing  deceit, 
which  found  always  some  reservation  or  excuse,  but  which  while 
more  scrupulous  was  also  more  dangerous  and  insidious  because 
employed  continually  as  a  principle  of  conduct.    Yci  Charles,  in 
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spite  of  his  failings,  hu 
fully  conscious  of  then 
king,  and  allows  that ' 
alloy  that  hindered  t! 

Honest  Man,  so  great : 
dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action  ei 
him  that  be  believed  it  just,"  "  the 
best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  T> 
and  the  best  Christian  that  Ihe  age : 
With  all  its  deplorable  mistakes  and  failings  Charli 
belongs  to  a  sphere  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  his  unscrupulous, 
corrupt,  Belnshbul  more  successful  son.  His  private  life  was  with- 
out a  blemish.  Immediately  on  his  accession  he  had  suppressed 
the  disorder  which  had  existed  in  the  household  of  James  I.p 
and  let  it  be  known  that  whoever  had  business  with  biro 
"  must  never  approach  him  by  backstairs  or  private  doors/'1 
He  maintained  a  strict  sobriety  in  food  and  dress.  He  had  a 
6ne  artistic  sense,  and  Milton  reprehends  him  for  having  made 
Shakespeare  "  the  closest  companion  of  his  solitudes."  "  Mon- 
sieur le  Prince  de  Calles,"  wrote  Rubens  in  iriij,  "  est  le  prince 
le  plus  amateur  de  la  peinture  qui  soit  au  monde."  He  succeeded 
In  bringing  together  during  twenty  years  an  unrivalled  collection, 
of  which  a  great  part  was  dispersed  at  his  death.  He  showed 
a  noble  insensibility  to  flattery.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
religious.  He  wished  to  do  right,  and  was  conscious  of  the  purity 
of  his  motives.  Those  who  came  Into  contact  with  him,  even 
the  most  bitter  of  his  opponents,  were  Impressed  with  his  good- 
ness. The  great  tragedy  oi  his  life,  to  be  read  in  his  well-known, 
dignified,  but  weak  and  unhappy  features,  and  to  be  followed 
In  his  inexplicable  and  mysterious  choice  of  baneful  Instruments, 
such  as  Rupert,  Laud,  Hamilton,  GUmorgai 
—all  in  their  several  ways  working  out  bis 
to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
Will,  recalling  the  great  Gr 
frenzied  mortals  rushing 

The  king's  body,  after  being  embalmed,  was  buried  by  the 
few  followers  who  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  hastily  and 
without  any  funeral  service  .which  was  forbidden  by  the  authorities, 
In  the  tomb  of  Henry  VIII.,  In  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
where  his  coffin  was  identified  and  opened  In  1813.  An  "account 
of  what  appeared  "  was  published  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and 
a  bone  abstracted  on  the  occasion  was  replaced  in  the  vault  by 
theprinceofWales(nfterw«jdsEdwardVn.)iniSB8.  Chariest. 
left,  besides  three  children  who  died  in  infancy,  Charles  (after- 
wards Charles  H.);  James  (afterwards  James  H.) ;  Henry,  duke 
of  Gloucester  (1630-1660);  Mary  (1631-1660],  who  married 
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CHARLEY  II.  (1(30-1683),  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
second  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  born 
•n  the  igth  of  Hay  1630  at  St  James's  Palace,  and  was  brought 
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up  under  the  care  successively  of  the  countess  of  Dorset,  William 
Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  marquess  of  Hertford. 
He  accompanied  the  king  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War, 
Oxford,  but  on  the  4th  of  Match  1645 
>  the  west,  accompanied  by  Hyde  and 
icH.  Owing,  however,  to  the  mutual 
jealousies  ana  misconaucx  of  Goring  and  Greaville,  and  the 
prince's  own  disregard  and  contempt  of  the  council,  his  presence 
was  in  no  way  advantageous,  and  could  not  prevent  (be  final 
overthrow  of  the  king's  forces  in  1646.  He  retired  (171b  of 
February)  to  Pendennis  Castle  at  Falmouth,  and  on  the  approach 
of  Fairfax  (md  of  March)  to  Scilly,  where  he  remained  with 
Hyde  till  the  i(ih  of  April  Thence  he  fled  to  Jersey,  and 
finally  refusing  all  Ihe  overtures  from  the  parliament,  and  iu 
opposition  to  Ihe  counsels  of  Hyde,  who  desired  the  prince  to 
remain  on  English  territory,  he  repaired  to  the  queen  at  Paris, 
where  be  remained  for  two  yean.  He  is  described  at  this  lime 
by  Mme  de  Mottevule  as  "well-made,  with  a  swarthy  complexion 
agreeing  well  with  his  fine  black  eyes,  a  large  ugly  mouth,  a 
graceful  and  dignified  carriage  and  a  fine  figure  ";  and  according 
to  the  description  circulated  later  for  his  capture  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  he  was  over  six  feet  talL  He  received  instruction 
In  mathematics  from  Hobbes,  and  was  early  initiated  into  all 
the  vices  of  the  age  by  Buckingham  and  Percy.  In  July  164S 
the  prince  Joined  the  royalist  fleet  and  blockaded  the  'fharnfs 
with  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  returning  to  Holland,  where  be 
received  the  news  of  the  final  royalist  defeats  and  afterwards  of 
the  execution  or  his  father.  On  the  14th  of  January  164a  he 
had  forwarded  to  the  council  a  signed  carte  btancke,  granting  any 
conditions  provided  his  father's  life  were  spared.  He  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland 
(cth  of  February)  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  after  a  visit  to  bis  mother  at  St  Germain,  Charles 
went  to  Jersey  and  Issued  a  declaration  proclaiming  his  rights; 
but,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  be  was 
obliged,  on  the  r3th  of  February  1650,  to  return  again  to  Breda, 
The  projected  invasion  of  Ireland  was  delayed  through  want  of 
funds  till  it  was  too  late;  Hyde's  mission  to  Spain,  in  the  midst 
of  Cromwell's  successes,  brought  no  assistance,  and  Charles  now 
turned  to  Scotland  for  aid.  Employing  the  same  unscrupulous 
and  treacherous  methods  which  bad  proved  so  fatal  to  his  father, 
he  simultaneously  supported  and  encouraged  the  expedition  of 
Montrose  and  the  royalists,  and  negotiated  with  the  covenanters. 
On  the  1st  of  May  be  signed  the  first  draft  of  a  treaty  at  Breda 
with  the  latter,  in  which  he  accepted  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  conceded  the  control  of  public  and  church  affairs  to 
the  parliament  and  the  kirk,  and  undertook  to  establish  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  three  kingdoms.  He  also  signed  privately  a 
paper  repudiating  Ormonde  and  the  loyal  Irish,  and  recalling 
the  commissions  granted  to  them.  In  acting  thus  he  did  not 
scruple  to  desert  his  own  royalist  followers,  and  to  repudiate 
and  abandon  the  great  and  noble  Montrose,  whose  heroic  efforts) 
he  was  apparently  merely  using  In  order  to  extort  better  terms 
from  the  covenanters,  and  who,  having  been  caplured  on  the  4th 
of  May,  was  executed  on  the  list  m  spite  of  some  attempts  by 
Charles  to  procure  for  him  an  indemnity. 

Thua  perjured  and  disgraced  the  young  king  embarked  for 
Scotland  on  the  and  of  Juno;  on  the  11th  when  ofl  Heligoland 
Designed  the  treniy,andonthe»3rd,on  his  arrival  at  Speymoutb, 
before  landing;  he  swore  to  both  the  covenants.  He  proceeded 
to  Falkland  near  Perth  and  passed  through  Aberdeen,  where 
he  saw  the  mutilated  arm  of  Montrose  suspended  over  the 
dty  gats.  He  was  compelled  to  dismiss  all  his  followers  except 
Buckingham,  and  to  submit  to  interminable  sermons,  which 
generally  contained  violent  invectives  against  his  parents  ami 
himself.  To  Argyll  he  promised  the  payment  of  £40,000  at  his 
restoration,  doubtless  the  sum  owing  as  arrears  of  the  Scottish 
army  unpaid  when  Charles  L  waa  surrendered  to  (he  English 
at  Newcastle ,  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  marrying  his 
daughter.  In  August  he  waa  forced  to  sign  a  further  declaration, 
cntujsa^hfce^msricsadasaalndaalrntWTlh  ihtlrlasi,hls(aih*t'i 
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of  prelacy,  besides  ratifying  his  allegiance  to  the  covenants 
and  to  Presbyterianism.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  himself 
secretly  to  King,  dean  of  Tuam,  "  a  true  child  of  the  Church  of 
England/'  "  a  true  Cavalier,"  and  avowed  that "  what  concerns 
Ireland  is  in  no  ways  binding  ";  while  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  he  promised  concessions  and  expressed  his  goodwill 
towards  their  church  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  His  attempt,  called 
"  The  Start,"  on  the  4th  of  October  1650,  to  escape  from  the 
faction  at  Perth  and  to  join  Huntly  and  the  royalists  in  the 
north  failed,  and  he  was  overtaken  and  compelled  to  return. 
On  the  1st  of  January  1651  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  when  he 
was  forced  to  repeat  his  oaths  to  both  the  covenants. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  advanced  and  had  defeated  the 
Presbyterians  at  Dunbar  on  the  3rd  of  September  1650,  sub- 
sequently occupying  Edinburgh.  This  defeat  was  not  wholly 
unwelcome  to  Charles  in  the  circumstances;  in  the  following 
summer,  during  Cromwell's  advance  to  the  north,  he  shook  off 
the  Presbyterian  influence,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  1651  marched 
south  into  England  with  an  army  of  about  10,000  commanded 
by  David  Leslie.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Carlisle,  joined 
by  the  earl  of  Derby  in  Lancashire,  evaded  the  troops  of  Lambert 
and  Harrison  in  Cheshire,  marched  through  Shropshire,  meeting 
with  a  rebuff  at  Shrewsbury,  and  entered  Worcester  with  a 
small,  tired  and  dispirited  force  of  only  16,000  men  (22nd  of 
August).  Here  the  decisive  battle,  which  ruined  his  hopes,  and 
in  which  Charles  distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous  courage 
and  fortitude,  was  fought  on  the  3rd  of  September.  After  leading 
an  unsuccessful  cavalry  charge  against  the  enemy  he  fled,  about 
6  p.m.,  accompanied  by  Buckingham,  Derby,  Wilmot,  Lauder- 
dale and  others,  towards  Kidderminster,  taking  refuge  at  White- 
ladies,  about  25  m,  from  Worcester,  where  he  separated  himself 
from  all  his  followers  except  Wilmot,  concealing  himself  in  the 
famous  oak  during  the  6th  of  September,  moving  subsequently 
to  Boscobel,  to  Moselcy  and  Bentley  Hall,  and  thence,  disguised 
as  Miss  Lane's  attendant,  to  Abbots  Leigh  near  Bristol,  to  Trent 
in  Somersetshire,  and  finally  to  the  George  Inn  at  Brighton, 
having  been  recognized  during  the  forty-one  days  of  his  wander- 
ings by  about  fifty  persons,  none  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  reward 
of  £1000  offered  for  his  capture,  or  of  the  death  penalty  threatened 
for  aiding  his  concealment,  had  betrayed  him. 

He  set  sail  from  Shoreham  on  the  15th  of  October  1651,  and 
landed,  at  Fe'camp  in  Normandy  the  next  day.  He  resided 
at  Paris  at  St  Germain  till  June  1654,  in  inactivity,  unable  to 
make  any  further  effort,  and  living  with  difficulty  on  a  grant 
from  Louis  XIV.  of  600  livres  a  month.  Various  missions  to 
foreign  powers  met  with  failure;  he  was  excluded  from  Holland 
by  the  treaty  made  with  England  in  April  1654,  and  he  antici- 
pated his  expulsion  from  France,  owing  to  the  new  relations  of 
friendship  established  with  Cromwell,  by  quitting  the  country 
in  July.  He  visited  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  at  Spa,  and 
went  to  Aix-la-Chapclle,  thence  finally  proceeding  in  November 
to  Cologne,  where  he  was  hospitably  received.  The  conclusion 
,of  Cromwell's  treaty  with  France  in  October  1655,  and  the 
war  between  England  and  Spain,  gave  hope  of  aid  from  the 
latter  power.  'In  April  1656  Charles  went  to  Bruges,  and  on.  the 
7th  of  February  1658  to  Brussels,  where  he  signed  a  treaty  with 
Don  John  of  Austria,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  by 
which  he  received  an  allowance  in  place  of  his  French  pension 
and  undertook  to  assemble  all  his  subjects  in  France  in  aid  of 
the  Spanish  against  the  French.  This  plan,  however,  came  to 
nothing;  projected  risings  in  England  were  betrayed,  and  by 
the  capture  of  Dunkirk  in  June  1658,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Dunes,  by  the  French  and  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  the  Spanish 
cause  in  Flanders  was  ruined. 

As  long  as  Cromwell  lived  there  appeared  little  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  Charles  and  Hyde  bad  been 
aware  of  the  plots  for  his  assassination,  which  had  aroused  no 
disapproval.  By  the  protector's  death  on  the  3rd  of  September 
1658  the  scene  was  wholly  changed,  and  amidst  the  consequent 
confusion  of  factions  the  cry  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
grew  daily  in  strength.  The  premature  royalist  rising,  however, 
In  August  1659  was  defeated,  and  Charles,  who  had  awaited 


the  result  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  proceeded  to  Fuenterrabia 
on  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  Mazarin  and  Luis  de  Haro  were 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  induce  both  powers  to 
support  his  cause*;  but  the  failure  of  the  attempt  in  England 
ensured  the  rejection  of  his  reauest,  and.  he  returned  to 
Brussels  in  December.,  visiting  his  mother  at  Paris  on  the  way. 
Events  had  meanwhile  developed  fast  in  favour  of  a  restoration. 
Charles,  by  Hyde's  advice,  had  not  interfered  in  the  movement, 
and  had  avoided  inconvenient  concessions  to  the  various  factions 
by  referring  all  to  a  "  free  parliament."  He  left  Brussels  fox 
Breda,  and  issued  in  April  1660,  together  with  the  letters  to  the 
council,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  houses  of  parliament 
and  the  city,  the  declaration  of  an  amnesty  for  all  except  those 
specially  excluded  afterwards  by  parliament,  which  referred  to 
parliament  the  settlement  of  estates  and  promised  a  liberty  to 
tender  consciences  in  matters  of  religion  not  contrary  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  8th  of  May  Charles  H.  was  proclaimed  king  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  elsewhere  in  London.  On  the  24th  he  sailed 
from  the  Hague,  landing  on  the  26th  at  Dover,  where  he  was  met 
by  Monk,  whom  he  saluted  as  father,  and  by  the  mayor,  from 
whom  he  accepted  a  "  very  rich  bible,"  "  the  thing  that  he 
loved  above  all  things  in  the  world."  He  reached  London  on 
the  29th,  his  thirtieth  birthday,  arriving  with  the  procession, 
amidst  general  rejoicings  and  "  through  a  lane  of  happy  faces," 
at  seven  in  the  evening  at  Whitehall,  where  the  houses  of 
parliament  awaited  his  coming,  to  offer  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  their  congratulations  and  allegiance. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  England  had  been  attended  with 
more  lively  and  general  rejoicing  than  Charles's  restoration,  and 
none  was  destined  to  cause  greater  subsequent  disappointment 
and  disillusion.  Indolent,  sensual  and  dissipated  by  nature, 
Charles's  vices  had  greatly  increased  during  his  exile  abroad, 
and  were  now,  with  the  great  turn  of  fortune  which  gave  him 
full  opportunity  to  indulge  them,  to  surpass  all  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  control  A  long  residence  till  the  age  of  thirty 
abroad,  together  with  his  French  blood,  had  made  him  politically 
more  of  a  foreigner  than  an  Englishman,  and  he  returned  to 
England  ignorant  of  the  English  constitution,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  secret  adversary  of  the  national  religion,  and  untouched 
by  the  sentiment  of  England's  greatness  or  of  patriotism.  Pure 
selfishness  was  the  basis  of  his  policy  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  Abroad  the  great  national  interests  were  eagerly 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  pension,  and  at  home  his  personal 
ease  and  pleasure  alone  decided  every  measure,  and  the  fate  of 
every  minister  and  subject.  During  his  exile  he  had  surrounded 
himself  with  young  men  of  the  same  spirit  as  himself,  such  as 
Buckingham  and  Bennet,  who,  without  having  any  claim  to 
statesmanship,  inattentive  to  business,  neglectful  of  the  national 
interests  and  national  prejudices,  became  Charles's  chief  advisers. 
With  them,  as  with  their  master,  public  office  was  only  desirable 
as  a  means  of  procuring  enjoyment,  for  which  an  absolute 
monarchy  provided  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Such 
persons  were  now,  accordingly,  destined  to  supplant  the  older 
and  responsible  ministers  of  the  type  of  Clarendon  and  Ormonde, 
men  of  high  character  and  patriotism,  who  followed  definite  lines 
of  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  younger  men  of  ability  and 
standing  were  shut  out  from  office. 

The  first  period  of  Charles  H.'s  reign  (1660-1667)  was  that  of 
the  administration  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  principal  author  of  the 
Restoration  settlement.  The  king  was  granted  the  large  revenue 
of  £1*300,000.  The  naval  and  military  forces  were  disbanded* 
but  Charles  managed  to  retain  under  the  name  of  guards  three 
regiments,  which  remained  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army.  The 
settlement  of  estates  on  a  legal  basis  provided  ill  for  a  large 
number  of  the  king's  adherents  who  had  impoverished  themselves 
in  his  cause.  The  king's  honour  was  directly  involved  in  their 
compensation  and,  except  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  individuals, 
was  tarnished  by  his  neglect  to  afford' them  relief.  Charles  used 
his  influence  to  carry  through  parliament  the  act  of  indemnity, 
and  the  execution  of  some  of  the  regicides  was  a  measure  not  more 
severe  than  was  to  be  expected  in  the  times  and  circumstances; 
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but  that  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  not  a  regidde  and  whose  life 
Charles  had  promised  the  parliament  to  spare  in  case  of  his  con- 
demnation, was  brought  about  by  Charles's  personal  insistence 
in  revenge  for  the  victim's  high  bearing  during  his  trial,  and  was 
an  act  of  gross  cruelty  and  perfidy.  Charles  was  in  favour  of 
religious  toleration,  and  a  declaration  issued  by  him  in  October 
1660  aroused  great  hopes;  but  he  made  little  effort  to  conciliate 
the  Presbyterians  or  to  effect  a  settlement  through  the  Savoy 
conference,  and  his  real  object  was  to  gain  power  over  all  the 
factions  and  to  free  his  co-religionists,  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
favour  of  whom  he  issued  his  first  declaration  of  indulgence  (26th 
of  December  1662),  the  bill  to  give  effect  to  it  being  opposed  by 
Clarendon  and  defeated  in  the  Lords,  and  being  replied  to  by  the 
passing  of  further  acts  against  religious4iberty.  Meanwhile  the 
plot  of  Venner  and  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  had  been  suppressed 
in  January  1661,  and  the  king  was  crowned  on  the  23rd  of  April 
The  convention  parliament  had  been  dissolved  on  the  29th  of 
December  1660,  and  Charles's  first  parliament,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Restoration,  which  met  on  the  8th  of  May  1661  and 
continued  till  January  1679,  declared  the  command  of  the  forces 
inherent  in  the  crown,  repudiated  the  taking  up  of  arms  against 
the  king,  and  repealed  in  1664  the  Triennial  Act,  adding  only  a 
provision  that  there  should  not  be  intermission  of  parliaments  for' 
more  than  three  years.  In  Ireland  the  church  was  re-established, 
and  a  new  settlement  of  land  introduced  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment 1 66 1  and  the  Act  of  Explanation  1665.  The  island  was 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  in  1666  the 
importation  of  cattle  and  horses  into  England  was  forbidden.  In 
Scotland  episcopacy  was  set  up,  the  covenant  to  which  Charles 
had  taken  so  many  solemn  oaths  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  Argyll  brought  to  the  scaffold,  while  the  kingdom  was  given 
over  to  the  savage  and  corrupt  administration  of  Lauderdale. 
On  the  2 1st  of  May  1662,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro-French  and  anti- 
Spanish  policy,  Charles  married  Catherine  of  Braganza,  daughter 
of  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  by  which  alliance  England  obtained 
Tangier  and  Bombay.  She  brought  him  no  children,  and  her 
attractions  for  Charles  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  mistress,  Lady 
Castlemaine,  whom  she  was  compelled  to  receive  as  a  lady  of  her 
bedchamber.  In  February  1665  the  ill-omened  war  with  Holland 
was  declared,  during  the  progerss  of  which  it  became  apparent 
how  greatly  the  condition  of  the  national  services  and  the  state 
of  administration  had  deteriorated  since  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  what  extent  England  was  isolated  and  abandoned  abroad, 
Michael  de  Ruyter,  on  the  13th  of  June  1667,  carrying  out  his 
celebrated  attack  on  Chatham  and  burning  several  warships. 
The  disgrace  was  unprecedented.  Charles  did  not  show  himself 
and  it  was  reported  thathe  had  abdicated,  but  to  allay  the  popular 
panic  it  was  given  out  "  that  he  was  very  cheerful  that  night  at 
supper  with  his  mistresses."  The  treaty  of  Breda  with  Holland 
(21st  of  July  1667)  removed  the  danger,  but  not  the  ignominy, 
and  Charles  showed  the  real  baseness  of  his  character  when  he 
joined  in  the  popular  outcry  against  Clarendon,  the  upright  and 
devoted  adherent  of  his  father  and  himself  during  twenty-five 
years  of  misfortune,  and  drove  him  into  poverty  and  exile  in  his 
old  age,  recalling  ominously  Charles  I.'s  betrayal  of  Strafford. 

To  Clarendon  now  succeeded  the  ministry  of  Buckingham 
and  Arlington,  who  with  Lauderdale,  Ashley  (afterwards  Lord 
Shaftesbury)  and  Clifford,constituted  the  so-called  Cabal  ministry 
in  1672.  With  these  advisers  Charles  entered  into  those  schemes 
so  antagonistic  to  the  national  interests  which  have  disgraced 
his  reign.  His  plan  was  to  render  himself  independent  of  parlia- 
ment and  of  the  nation  by  binding  himself  to  France  and  the 
French  policy  of  aggrandizement,  and  receiving  a  French  pen- 
sion  with  the  secret  intention  as  well  of  introducing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  again  into  England.  In  166 1  under  Clarendon's 
rule,  the  evil  precedent  had  been  admitted  of  receiving  money 
from  France,  in  1662  Dunkirk  had  been  sold  to  Louis,  and  in 
February  1667, during  the  Dutch  war  a  secret  alliance  had  been 
made  with  Louis,  Charles  promising  him  a  free  hand  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Louis  undertaking  to  support  Charles's  designs 
"  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom."  In  January  1668  Sir  W.  Temple 
had  made  with  Sweden  and  Holland  the  Triple  Alliance  against 


the  encroachments  and  aggrandizement  of  France,  bat  this 
national  policy  was  soon  upset  by  the  king's  own  secret  plans. 
In  1668  the  conversion  of  his  brother  James  to  Romanism  became 
known  to  Charles.  Already  in  1662  the  king  had  sent  Sir  Richard 
Belli  ngs  to  Rome  to  arrange  the  terms  of  England's  conversion, 
and  now  in  1668  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Olfva,  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  through  James  de  la  Cloche,  the  eldest 
of  his  natural  sons,  of  whom  he  had  become  the  father  when 
scarcely  sixteen  during  his  residence  at  Jersey.    On  the  25th  of 
January  1669,  at  a  secret  meeting  between  the  two  royal  brothers, 
with  Arlington,  Clifford  and  Arundell  of  Wardour,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  announce  to  Louis  XIV.  the  projected  conversion  of 
Charges  and  the  realm,  and  subsequent  negotiations  terminated 
in  the  two  secret  treaties  of  Dover.    The  first,  signed  only,  among 
the  ministers,  by  Arlington  and  Clifford,  the  rest  not  being 
initiated,  on  the  20th  of  May  1670,  provided  for  the  return  of 
England    to   Rome   and    the   joint   attack   of   France    and 
England  upon  Holland,  England's  ally,  together  with  Charles's 
support  of  the  Bourbon  claims  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  while 
Charles  received  a  pension  of  £200,000  a  year.  -  In  the  second, 
signed  by  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Lauderdale  and  Ashley  on  the 
31st  of  December  i67o,nothing  was  said  about  the  conversion  ,and 
the  pension  provided  for  that  purpose  was  added  to  the  military 
subsidy,  neither  of  these  treaties  being  communicated  to  parlia- 
ment or  to  the  nation.    An  immediate  gain  to  Charles  was  the 
acquisition  of  another  mistress  in  the  person  of  Louise  de 
Klroualle.the  so-called  "Madam  Carwell,"who  had  accompanied 
the  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  king's  sister,  to  Dover,  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiations,  and  who  joined  Charles's  seraglio,being  created 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  French 
alliance  throughout  the  reign. 

On  the  24th  of  October  1670,  at  the  very  time  that  these 
treaties  were  in  progress,  Charles  opened  parliament  and  obtained 
a  vote  of  £800,000  on  the  plea  of  supporting  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  in  April  1671,  not  assembling  again 
till  February  1673, and  on  the  2nd  of  January  1672  was  announced 
the  "  stop  of  the  exchequer,"  or  national  bankruptcy,  one  of 
the  most  blameworthy  and  unscrupulous  acts  of  the  reign,  by 
which  the  payments  from  the  exchequer  ceased,  and  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  had  lent  to  the  government  were  thus 
ruined.    On  the  reassembling  of  parliament  on  the  4th  of 
February  1673  a  strong  opposition  was  shown  to  the  Cabal 
ministry  which  had  been  constituted  at  the  end  of  1672.     The 
Dutch  War,  declared  on  the  1 7th  of  March  1672,  though  the  com- 
mercial and  naval  jealousies  of  Holland  had  certainly  not  dis- 
appeared in  England,  was  unpopular  because  of  the  alliance  with 
France  and  the  attack  upon  Protestantism,  while  the  king's 
second  declaration  of  indulgence  (15th  of  March  1672)  aroused 
still  further  antagonism,  was  declared  illegal  by  the  parliament, 
and  was  followed  up  by  the  Test  Act,  which  obliged  James  and 
Clifford  to  resign  their  offices.    In  February  1674  the  wax  with 
Holland  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  London  .or  of  Westminster, 
though  Charles  still  gave  Louis  a  free  hand  in  his  aggressive 
policy  towards  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Cabal  was  driven* 
from  office.    Danby  (afterwards  duke  of  Leeds)  now  became 
chief  minister;  but,  though  in  reality  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
national  policy,  he  could  not  hope  to  keep  his  place  without 
acquiescence  in  the  king's  schemes.    In  November  1675  Charles 
again  prorogued  parliament,  and  did  not  summon  it  again  till 
February  1677,  when  it  was  almost  immediately  prorogued. 
On  the  17th  of  February  1676  ,with  Danny's  knowledge,  Charles 
concluded  a  further  treaty  with  Louis  by  which  he  undertook  to 
subordinate  entirely  his  foreign  policy  to  that  of  France,  and 
received  an  annual  pension  of  £100,000.    On  the  other  hand, 
Danby  succeeded  in  effecting  the  marriage  (4th  of  November 
1677)  between  William  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Mary,  which 
proved  the  most  important  political  event  in  the  whole  reign. 
Louis  revenged  himself  by  intriguing  with  the  Opposition  and 
by  turning  his  streams  of  gold  in  that  direction,  and  a  further 
treaty  with  France  for  the  annual  payment  to  Charles  of  £300,000 
and  the  dismissal  of  his  parliament,  concluded  on  the  17th  of 
May  1678,  was  not  executed.    Louis  made  peace  with  Holland 
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at  Nijmwegen  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  punished  Danby  by 
disclosing  his  secret  negotiations,  thus  causing  the  minister's 
fall  and  impeachment.  To  save  Danby  Charles  now  prorogued 
the  parliament  on  the  30th  o!  December,  dissolving  it  on  the  24th 
oi  January  1679. 

Meanwhile  the  "  Popish  Plot,"  the  creation  of  a  band  of 
impostors  -encouraged  by  Shaftesbury  and  the  most  violent 
and  unscrupulous  of  the  extreme  Protestant  party  in  order 
to  exclude  James  from  the  throne,  had  thrown  the  whole 
country  into  a  panic    Charles's  conduct  in  this  conjuncture 
was  highly  characteristic  and  was  marked  by  his  usual  cynical 
selfishness.    He  carefully  refrained  from  incurring  suspicion 
and  unpopularity  by  opposing,  the  general  outcry,  and  though 
he  saw  through  the  imposture  from  the  beginning  he  made  no 
attempt  to  moderate  the  popular  frenzy  or  to  save  the  life  of  any 
of  the  victims,,  his  co-religionists,  not  even  intervening  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Stafford,  and  allowing  Titus  Oates  to  be  lodged 
at  Whitehall  with  a  pension.    His  policy  was  to  take  advantage 
of  the  violence  of  the  faction,  to  "give  them  line  enough," 
to  use  Ins  own  words,  to  encourage  it  rather  than  repress  it, 
with  the  expectation  of  procuring  finally  a  strong  royalist  re- 
action.   In  his  resistance  to  the  great  movement  for  the  exclusion 
of  James  from  the  succession,  Charles  was  aided  by  moderate 
men  such  as  Halifax,  who  desired  only  a  restriction  of  James's 
powers,  and  still  more  by  the  violence  of  the  extreme  exclusionists 
themselves,  who  headed  by  Shaftesbury  brought  about  their 
own  downfall  and  that  of  their  cause  by  their  support  of  the 
legitimacy  and  claims  of  Charles's  natural  son,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.    In  1679  Charles  denied,  in  council,  his  supposed 
marriage  with  Lucy  Walter,  Monmouth's  mother,  his  declarations 
being  published  in  1680  to  refute  the  legend  of  the  black  box 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  contract  of  marriage,  and 
told  Burnet  he  would  rather  see  him  hanged  than  legitimize  him. 
He  deprived  him  of  his  general's  commission  in  consequence 
of  his  quasi-royal  progresses  about  the  country,  and  in  December 
on  Monmouth's  return  to  England  he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at 
court.    In  February  1679  the  king  had  consented  to  order  James 
to  go  abroad,  and  even  approved  of  the  attempt  of  the  primate 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  convert  him  to  Protestantism. 
To  weaken  the  opposition  to  his  government  Charles  accepted 
Sir  W.  Temple's  new  scheme  of  governing  by  a  council  which  in- 
cluded the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  which  might  have  be- 
come a  rival  to  the  parliament,  but  this  was  an  immediate  failure. 
In  May  1679  he  prorogued  the  new  parliament  which  had 
attainted  Danby,  and  in  July  dissolved  it,  while  in  October  he 
prorogued  another  parliament  of  the  same  mind  till  January  and 
finally  till  October  1 680,  having  resolved  "  to  wait  till  this  violence 
should  wear  off."    He  even  made  overtures  to  Shaftesbury  in 
November  1679,  but  the  latter  insisted  on  the  departure  of  both 
the  queen  and  James.    All  attempts  at  compromise  failed,  and 
on  the  assembling  of  the  parliament  in  October  1680  the  Exclusion 
Bill  passed  the  Commons,  being,  however,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords 
through  the  influence  of  Halifax.    Charles  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment in  January  1681,  declaring  that  he  would  never  give  his 
consent  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  summoned  another  at  Oxford, 
which  met  there  on  the  21st  of  March  1681,  Shaftesbury's  faction 
arriving  accompanied  by  armed  bands«    Charles  expressed  his 
willingness  to  consent  to  the  handing  over  of  the  administration 
to  the  control  of  a  Protestant,  in  the  ease  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
sovereign,  but  the  Opposition  insisted  on  Charles's  nomination 
of  Monmouth  as  his  successor,  and  the  parliament  was  accordingly 
once  more  (28th  of  March)  dissolved  by  Charles,  while  a  royal 
proclamation  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  proclaimed 
the  ill-deeds  of  the  parliament  and  the  king's  affection  for  the 
Protestant  religion. 

Charles's  tenacity  and  clever  tact  were  now  rewarded.  A 
great  popular  reaction  ensued  in  favour  of  the  monarchy,  and 
a  large  number  of  loyal  addresses  were  sent-in,  most  of  them 
condemning  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Shaftesbury  was  imprisoned, 
and  though  the  Middlesex  jury  threw  out  his  indictment  and 
be  was  liberated,  he  never  recovered  his  power,  and  in  October 
1682  left  England  for  ever.  The  Exclusion  BUI  and  the  limitation 


of  James's  powers  were  no  more  heard  of,  and  fuD  liberty  was 
granted  to  the  king  to  pursue  the  retrograde  and  arbitrary  policy 
to  which  his  disposition  naturally  inclined.  In  Scotland  James 
set  up  a  tyrannical  administration  of  the  worst  type.  The  royal 
enmity  towards  William  of  Orange  was  increased  by  a  visit  of 
the  latter  to  England  in  July.  No  more  parliaments  were  called, 
and  Charles  subsisted  on  his  permanent  revenue  and  his  French 
pensions.  He  continued  the  policy  of  double-dealing  and 
treachery,  deceiving  his  ministers  as  at  the  treaty  of  Dover, 
by  pretending  to  support  Holland  and  Spain  while  he  was 
secretly  engaged  to  Louis  to  betray  them.  On  the  2  2nd  of  March 
1 68 1  he  entered  into  acompact  with  Louis  whereby  he  undertook 
to  desert  his  allies  and  offer  no  resistance  to  French  aggressions. 
In  August  he  joined  with  Spain  and  Holland  in  a  manifesto 
against  France,  while  secretly  for  a  million  livres  he  engaged 
himself  to  Louis,  and  m  1682  he  proposed  himself  as  arbitrator 
with  the  intention  of  treacherously  handing  over  Luxemburg 
to  France,  an  offer  which  was  rejected  owing  to  Spanish  suspicions 
of  collusion.  In  the  event,  Charles's  duplicity  enabled  Louis  to 
seize  Strassburg  in  168 1  and  Luxemburg  m  1684.  The  govern- 
ment at  home  was  carried  on  principally  by  Rochester,  Sunder- 
land and  Godolphin,  while  Guilford  was  lord  chancellor  and 
Jeffreys  lord  chief  justice.  The  laws  against  the  Nonconformists 
were  strictly  enforced.  In  order  to  obtain  servile  parliaments  and 
also  obsequious  juries,  who  with  the  co-operation  of  judges  of  the 
stamp  of  Jeffreys  could  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  court,  the  borough  charters  were  confiscated,  the  charter 
of  the  dty  of  London  being  forfeited  on  the  12th  of  June  1683. 

Hie  popularity  of  Charles,  now  greatly  increased,  was  raised 
to  national  enthusiasm  by  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot 
in  1683,  said  to  be  a  scheme  to  assassinate  Charles  and  James 
at  an  isolated  house  on  the  high  road  near  Hoddesdon  in  Hert- 
fordshire as  they  returned  from  Newmarket  to  London,  among 
those  implicated  being  Algernon  Sidney,  Lord  Russell  and 
Monmouth,  the  two  former  paying  the  death  penalty  and 
Monmouth  being  finally  banished  to  the  Hague.  The  administra- 
tion became  more  and  more  despotic,  and  Tangier  was  abandoned 
in  order  to  reduce  expenses  and  to  increase  the  forces  at  home 
for  overawing  opposition.  The  first  preliminary  steps  were  now 
taken  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Danby  and  those  confined  on  account  of  participation  in  the 
popish  plot  were  liberated,  and  Titus  Oates  thrown  into  prison. 
A  scheme  was  announced  for  withdrawing  the  control  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  from  Rochester,  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  placing  it  in 
the  king's  own  hands,  and  the  commission  to  which  the  king  had 
delegated  ecclesiastical  patronage  was  revoked.  In  May  1684 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  in  spite  of  the  Test  Act,  was  again 
given  to  James,  who  had  now  returned  from  Scotland.  To  all 
appearances  the  same  policy  afterwards  pursued  so  recklessly 
and  disastrously  by  James  was  now  cautiously  initiated  by 
Charles,  who,  however,  not  being  inspired  by  the  same  religious 
zeal  as  his  brother,  and  not  desiring  "  to  go  on  his  travels  again," 
would  probably  have  drawn  back  prudently  before  his  throne 
was  endangered.  The  developments  of  this  movement  were, 
however,  now  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Charles  after  a  short 
illness  on  the  6th  of  February'  1685.  He  was  buried  on  the  17th 
in  Henry  VTT.'s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  funeral 
ceremonies  criticized  by  contemporaries  as  mean  and  wanting 
in  respect,  but  the  scantiness  of  which  was  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic 

On  his  death-bed  Charles  had  at  length  declared  himself  an 
adherent  of  that  religion  and  had  received  the  last  rites  according 
to  the  Romanist  usage.  There  appears  to  be  no  trustworthy 
record  of  his  formal  conversion,  assigned  to  various  times  and 
various  agencies.  As  a  youth,  says  Clarendon,  "  the  ill-bred 
familiarity  of  the  Scotch  divines  had  given  him  a  distaste  "  for 
Presbyterianism,  which  he  indeed  declared  "no  religion  for 
gentlemen,"  and  the  mean  figure  which  the  fallen  national 
church  made  in  exile  repelled  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
attracted  by  the  "  genteel  part  of  the  Catholic  religion."  With 
Charles  religion  was  not  the  serious  matter  it  was  with  James, 
and  was  largely  regarded  from  the  political  aspect  and  from  that 
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of  ease  and  personal  convenience.  PresbytcrianLim  constituted 
■  dangerous  encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative  j  the  national 
church  and  the  cavalier  party  were  indeed  the  natural  supporters 
of  the  authority  of  the  crown,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  refused 
to  countenance  the  dependence  upon  Prance;  Roman  Catholi- 
cism at  that  moment  was  the  obvious  medium  of  governing; 
without  parliaments,  of  French  pensions  and  of  reigning  without 
trouble,  and  was  naturally  the  faith  of  Charles's  choice.  Of  the 
[wo  papers  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Charles's, 
own  hand,  published  by  James,  Halifax  says  "  though  neither 
his  temper  nor  education  made  him  very  fit  to  be  an  author, 
yet  in  this  case  ...  he  might  write  it  all  himself  and  yet  not 

Of  his  amours  and  mistresses  the  tame  shrewd  observer  of 
human  character,  who  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  king, 
declares  "  that  his  inclinations  to  love  were  the  effects  of  health 
tod  a  good  constitution  with  as  little  mixture  of  the  straphit 
part  as  ever  man  had.  .  .  .  I  m  apt  to  think  bis  stayed  as  much' 
u  any  man's  ever  did  in  the  I/ma  region."  His  health  was  the 
one  subject  to  which  he  gave  unremitting  attention,  and  his  fine 
constitution  and  devotion  to  all  kinds  of  sport  and  physical 
exercise  kept  off  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  debauchery  for 
thirty  years,  In  later  yean  the  society  of  his  mistresses  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  acceptable  as  a  means  to  avoid  business 
and  petitioners,  and  in  the  case  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth 
s  and  the  continuance  of  the  French 
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the  council.  He  had  a  natural  affability,  but  too  general  to  DC 
much  valued,  and  he  was  fickle  and  deceitful.  Neither  gratitude 
nor  revenge  moved  him,  and  good  or  ill  services  left  little  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Halifax,  however,  concludes  by  desiring 
to  moderate  the  roughness  of  his  picture  by  emphasizing  the 
excellence  of  bis  intellect  and  memory  and  his  mechanical  talent, 
by  deprecating  s  too  censorious  judgment  and  by  dwelling  upon 
the  disadvantages  of  his  bringing  up,  the  difficulties  and  tempta- 

common  to  human  frailty.  His  capacity  for  king-craft,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  easy  address  enabled  him  to  surmount 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  his 
father  or  fu  his  brother.  "  It  was  a  common  saying  that  he 
could  send  away  a  person  better  pleased  at  receiving  nothing 
than  those  in  the  good  king  his  father's  time  that  had  requests 
granted  them,"1  and  his  good-humoured  tact  and  familiarity 
compensated  for  and  concealed  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy  and 
preserved  his  popularity.  He  had  good  taste  in  art  and  literature, 
was  fond  of  chemistry  and  science,  and  the  Royal  Society  was 
founded  in  his  reign.  According  to  Evelyn  he  was  "  debonnaire 
and  easy  of  access,  naturally  kind-hearted  and  possessed  an 
excellent  temper,"  virtues  which  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

These  small  traits  of  amiability,  however,  which  pleased  his 
contemporarks,  cannot  disguise  for  us  the  broad  tines  of  Charles's 
career  and  character.  How  far  the  extraordinary  corruption 
of  private  morals  which  has  gained  for  the  restoration  period 
so  unenviable  a  notoriety  was  owing  to  the  king's  own  example 
of  flagrant  debauchery,  how  far  to  the  natural  reaction  from  an 

Charles's  cynical  selfishness  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  degradation 
of  public  life  which  marks  bis  reign,  and  of  the  disgraceful  and 
unscrupulous  betrayal  of  the  national  interests  which  raised 
Fiance  to  a  threatening  predominance  and  imperilled  the  very 
existence  of  Britain  for  generations.  Hire  reign  of  his  predecessor 
Charles  I.,  and  even  of  that  of  his  successor  James  H.,  with 
(heir  mistaken  principles  and  ideals,  have  a  saving  dignity 
wholly  wanting  in  that  of  Charles  n„  and  the  administration 
of  Cromwell,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  the  restoration,  was 
soon  regretted.  "  A  lazy  Prince,"  writes  Pepys,  "  no  Council, 
no  money,  no  reputation  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  strange 
1  a/aw.  «/  rseaui,  ear!  of  Ailnl  tj,  p.  9o- 
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commena  him,  what  brave  things  be  did  and  made  i 
neighbour  princes  fear  him;  while  here  a  prince,  come  ii 
all  the  love  and  prayers  and  good  liking  of  bis  people  .  . 
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Charles  II.  had  no  children  by  his  queen.  By  his  numerous 
mistresses  be  had  a  large  illegitimate  progeny.  By  Barbara 
Villiers,  Mrs  Palmer,  afterwards  countess  of  Castltmaine  and 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  mistress  at  litre  till  she  was  superseded  by 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  he  had  Charles  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Southampton  and  Cleveland,  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Grafton, 
George  Fitxroy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  Anne,  countess  of 
Sussex,  Charlotte,  countess  of  Lichfield,  and  Barbara,  a  nun; 
by  Louise  de  Kfeouslle,  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Charles  Lennox, 
duke  of  Richmond ;  by  Lucy  Walter,  James,  duke  of  Monmouth 
and  Buccleucb,  and  a  daughter;  by  Nell  Cwyn,  Charles  Beau- 
clerk,  duke  of  St  Albans,  and  James  Beauckrk;  by  Catherine 
Peg,  Charles  Fits  Charles,  earl  of  Plymouth;  by  Lady  Shannon, 
Charlotte,  countess  of  Yarmouth;  by  Mary  Davis,  Mary  Tudor, 


CHARLES  I.  and  tickings  of  France.  By  the  French.  Cbarlfs 
the  Great,  Roman  emperor  and  king  of  the  Franks,  is  reckoned  Lb* 
first  of  the  series  of  French  kings  named  Charles  (sea  CsaxJ-E- 
kache).  Similarly  the  emperor  Charles  11.  the  Bald  (q.s.)  b 
reckoned  as  Charles  II.  of  France.  In  some  enumerations  the 
emperor  Charles  III.  the  Fat  (}.«.)  is  reckoned  as  Charles  II.  of 
Francs,  Charlemagne  not  being  included  in  the  list,  and  <"*■"*»« 
the  Bald  being  styled  Charles  I. 

CHARLES  HI.,  the  Simple  (870-019),  king  of  France,  was  a 
posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer  and  of  his  second  wife 
Adelaide.  On  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  88;  be  ns 
excluded  from  the  throne  by  his  youth;  but  during  the  reign  ol 
Odo,  who  had  succeeded  Charles,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  number  of  notables  and  in  securing  hat 
coronation  at  Reims  on  the  a8th  of  January  891.  He  now 
obtained  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  and  forced  Odo  to  cede 
part  of  Neustria.  In  898,  by  the  death  of  his  rival  (Jan.  1),  be 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom.  His  most  important 
act  was  the  treaty  of  Saint- Clair-sur-Epte  with  the  Normans  in 
911.  Some  of  them  were  baptized;  the  territory  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  ceded  to  them; 
but  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  their  chief  Rollo  with  a  sister  of 
the  king,  related  by  the  chronicler  Dudo  of  Saint  Qucntin,  is 
very  doubtful.  The  same  year  Charles,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
barons,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Lotharirutja.  In  ojo 
the  barons,  jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  royal  authority  asad 
discontented  with  the  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  bis  ct 
Hagano,  rebelled, .  and  in  91a  elected  Robert,  brother  of  I 
Odo,  In  place  of  Charles.     Robert  wot  killed  in  the  battli 
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Soissons,  bat  tic  victory  remained  with  lib  party,  who  elected 

Rudolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  king.    In  his  extremity  Charles 

trusted  himself  to  Herbert,  count  of  Vcrmandois,  who  deceived 

him,  and  threw  him  into  confinement  at  Chateau-Thierry  and 

afterwards  at  Peronnc.    In  the  latter  town  he  died  on  the  7  th 

of  October  929.    In  907  he  had  married  Frederona,  sister  of 

Bovo,  bishop  of  Chalons.    After  her  death  he  married  Eadgyf u 

(Odghra),  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  the  English,  who 

was  the  mother  of  Louis  IV. 
See  A.  Eckel,  Charles  U  Simple  (Paris,  1899). 

CHARLES  IV.  (1 204-1328),  long  of  France,  called  The  Fair, 
was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Philip  IV.  and  Jeanne  of 
Navarre.  In  13 16'  he  was  created  count  of  La  Marche,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Philip  V.  as  king  of  France  and  Navarre 
early  in  1322.  He  followed  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  in 
enforcing  the  royal  authority  over  the  nobles,  but  the  machinery 
of  a  centralized  government  strong  enough  to  hold  nobility 
in  check  increased  the  royal  expenditure,  to  meet  which  Charles 
had  recourse  to  doubtful  financial  expedients.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  ordered  a  recast  of  the  coinage,  with  serious 
results  to  commerce;  civil  officials  were  deprived  of  offices, 
which  had  been  conferred  free,  but  were  now  put  up  to  auction; 
duties  were  imposed  on  exported  merchandise  and  on  goods 
brought  into  Paris;  the  practice  of  exacting  heavy  fines  was 
encouraged  by  making  the  salaries  of  the  magistrates  dependent 
on  them;  and  on  the  pretext  of  a  crusade  to  free  Armenia  from 
the  Turks,  Charles  obtained  from  the  pope  a  tithe  levied  on  the 
clergy,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  kept  for  his  own  use;  he  also 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Lombard  bankers  who  had  been 
invited  to  France  by  his  father  at  a  time  of  financial  crisis.  The 
history  of  the  assemblies  summoned  by  Charles  IV.  is  obscure, 
but  in  1326,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England,  an  assembly 
of  prelates  and  barons  met  at  Meaux.  Commissioners  were 
afterwards  despatched  to  the  provinces  to  state  the  position  of 
affairs  and  to  receive  complaints.'  The  king  justified  his  failure 
to  summon  the  estates  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  incurred 
by  provincial  deputies.  The  external  politics  of  his  reign  were 
not  marked  by  any  striking  events.  He  maintained  excellent 
relations  with  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  made  overtures  to  him, 
indirectly,  offering  his  support  in  case  of  his  candidature  for  the 
imperial  crown.  Charles  tried  to  form  a  party  in  Italy  in  support 
of  the  pope  against  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria,  but 
failed.  A  treaty  with  the  English  which  secured  the  district 
of  Agenais  for  France  was  followed  by  a  feudal  war  in  Guienne. 
Isabella,  Charles's  sister  and  the  wife  of  Edward  II.,  was  sent 
to  France  to  negotiate,  and  with  her  brother's  help  arranged  the 
final  conspiracy  against  her  husband.  Charles's  first  wife  was 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Otto  IV.,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
Matilda  (Mahaut),  countess  of  Artois,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1307.  In  May  13 14,  by  order  of  King  Philip  IV.,  she  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Chateau-Gaillard  with  her  sister- 
in-law  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Robert  II.,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  wife  of  Louis  Hutin,  on  the  charge  of  adultery  with  two 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  household,  Philippe  and  Gauticr  d'Aunai. 
Jeanne,  sister  of  Marguerite  and  wife  of  Philip  the  Jail,  was 
also  arrested  for  not  having  denounced  the  culprits,  and  im- 
prisoned at  Dourdan.  The  two  knights  were  put  to  the  torture 
and  executed,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  charges  were  true.  Tradition  has  involved 
and  obscured  the  story,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  the 
tour  de  Nesle  made  famous  by  the  drama  of  A.  Dumas  the  elder. 
Marguerite  died  shortly  in  prison;  Jeanne  was  declared  innocent 
by  the  parlement  and  returned  to  her  husband.  Blanche  was 
still  in  prison  when  Charles  became  king.  He  induced  Pope 
John  XXIL  to  declare  the  marriage  null,  on  the  ground  that 
Blanche's  mother  had  been  his  godmother.  Blanche  died  in 
1326,  still  in  confinement,  though  at  the  last  in  the  abbey  of 
Maubuisson. 

In  1322,  freed  from  his  first  marriage,  Charles  married  his 
cousin  Mary  of  Luxemburg,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII., 
And  upon  her  death,  two  yean  later,  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis, 
count  of  Evreux.    Charles  IV.  died  at  Vincemw»  on  the  1st  of 


February  1328.  He  left  no  issue  by  his  first  two  wives  to  succeed 
him,  and  daughters  only  by  Jeanne  of  Evreux.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  direct  line  of  Capetians. 


See  A.  d'Herbomey,  "  Notes  et  documents  pour  servir  a  l'histoire 
des  rots  fils  de  Philippe  le  Bel,"  in  Bibl.  de  I  EcoU  des  Charles  (Hx. 
pp.  479  acq.  and  689  feq.) ;  de  Brequigny,  "  Memoire  su-  •— 
differends  entre  la  France  et  1'Angleterre  sous  le  regne  de  CI 
le  Bel,"  in  Menu  de  VAcad.  des  Inscriptions  (xli.  pp.  641- 


parisienne  anonymc  de  1316-a  1339  ...    «~ 
lasocde  I' hist,  de  Paris  (».,  1884,  pp.  1-207). 

CHARLES  V.  (1337-1380),  king  of  France,  called  The  Wise, 
was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Vincennes  on  the  21st  of  January 
1337,  the  son  of  John  II.  and  Bonne  of  Luxemburg.  In  1349 
he  became  dauphin  of  the  Vicnnois  by  purchase  from  Humbert 
II.,  and  in  1355  he  was  created  duke  of  Normandy.  At  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  (1356)  his  father  ordered  him  to  leave  the  field  when 
the  battle  turned  against  the  French,  and  he  was  thus  saved 
from  the  imprisonment  that  overtook  his  father.  After  arranging 
for  the  government  of  Normandy  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  took  the  title  of  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  years 
of  John  II.'s  imprisonment  in  England  Charles  was  virtually 
king  of  France.  He  summoned  the  states-general  of  northern 
France  (Langue  d'oll)  to  Paris  in  October  1356  to  obtain  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war.  But  under  the  leadership  of  fitienne 
Marcel,  provost  of  the  Parisian  merchants  and  president  of  the 
third  estate,  and  Robert  le  Coq,  bishop  of  Laon,  president  of  the 
clergy,  a  partisan  of'  Charles  of  Navarre,  the  states  refused  any 
"  aid  "  except  on  conditions  which  Charles  declined  to  accept. 
They  demanded  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of  the  royal  ministers; 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  elected  from  the  three  estates 
to  regulate  the  dauphin's  administration,  and  of  another  board 
to  act  as  council  of  war;  also  the  release  of  Charles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre,  who  bad  been  imprisoned  by  King  John.  The 
estates  of  Languedoc,  summoned  to  Toulouse,  also  made  protests 
against  misgovernment,  but  they  agreed  to  raise  a  war-levy  on 
terms  to  which  the  dauphin  acceded.  Charles  sought  the 
alliance  of  his  uncle,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  to  whom  he  did 
homage  at  Metz  as  dauphin  of  the  Viennois,  and  he  was  also  made 
imperial  vicar  of  Daupbine,  thus  acknowledging  the  imperial 
jurisdiction.  But  he  gained  small  material  advantage  from 
these  proceedings.  The  states-general  were  again  convoked 
in  February  1357.  Their  demands  were  more  moderate  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  they  nominated  members  to  replace 
certain  obnoxious  persons  on  the  royal  council,  demanded  the 
right  to  assemble  without  the  royal  summons,  and  certain 
administrative  reforms.  In  return  they  promised  to  raise  and 
finance  an  army  of  30,000  men,  but  the  money — a  tithe  levied 
on  the  annual  revenues,  of  the  clergy  and  nobility — voted  for 
this  object  was  not  to  pass  through  the  dauphin's  hands.  Charles 
appeared  to  consent,  but  the  agreement  was  annulled  by  letters 
from  King  John,  announcing  at  the  same  time  the  conclusion 
of  a  two  years'  truce,  and  the  reformers  failed  to  secure  their 
ends.  Charles  had  escaped  from  their  power  by  leaving  Paris, 
but  he  returned  for  a  new  meeting  of  the  estates  in  the  autumn 

of  1357.  . 

Meanwhile  Charles  of  Navarre  had  been  released  by  his  parti- 
sans, "and  allying  himself  with  Marcel  had  become  a  popular 
hero  in  Paris.  The  dauphin  was  obliged  to  receive  him  and  to 
undergo  an  apparent  reconciliation.  '  In  Paris  £tienne  Marcel 
was  supreme.  He  forced  his  way  into  the  dauphin's  palace 
(February  1358),  and  Charles's  servant,  Jean  de  Conflans. 
marshal  of  Champagne,  and  Robert  de  Clermont,  marshal  of 
Normandy,  were  murdered  before  his  eyes,  Charles  was  power- 
less openly  to  resent  these  outrages,  but  he  obtained  from  the 
provincial  assemblies  the  money  refused  him  by  the  states- 
general,  and  deferred  his  vengeance  until  the  dissensions  of  his 
enemies  should  offer  him  an  opportunity.  Charles  of  Navarre, 
now  in  league  with  the  English  and  master  of  lower  Normandy 
and  of  the  approaches  to  Paris,  returned  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  Marcel  found  himself  driven  to 
avowed  co-operation  with  the  dauphin's  enemies,  the  English 
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and  the  Navarrese.  Charles  had  been  compelled  in  March  to 
take  the  title  of  regent  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  further  inter- 
vention from  King  John.  .  In  defiance  of  a  recent  ordinance 
prohibiting  provincial  assemblies,  he  presided  over  the  estates 
of  Picardy  and  Artois,  and  then  over  those  of  Champagne. 
The  states-general  of  1358  were  summoned  to  Compiegnc  instead 
of  Paris,  and  granted  a  large  aid.  The  condition  of  northern 
France  was  rendered  more  desperate  by  the  outbreak  (May- 
June  1358)  of  the  peasant  revolt  known  as  the  Jacquerie,  which 
was  repressed  with  a  barbarity  far  exceeding  the  excesses  of  the 
rebels.  Within  the  walls  of  Paris  Jean  Maillart  had  formed  a 
royalist  party;  Marcel  was  assassinated  (31st  July  1358),  and 
the  dauphin  entered  Paris  in  the  following  month.  A  reaction 
in  Charles's  favour  had  set  in,  and  from  the  estates  of  1359  he 
regained  the  authority  he  had  lost.  It  was  with  their  full  con- 
currence that  he  restored  their  honours  to  the  officials  who  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  estates  of  1356  and  1357.  They  supported 
hjm  in  repudiating  the  treaty  of  London  (1359),  which  King  John 
had  signed  in  anxiety  for  his  personal  freedom,  and  voted  money 
unconditionally  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  From  this  time 
the  estates  were  only  once  convoked  by  Charles,  who  contented 
himself  thenceforward  by  appeals  to  the  assembly  of  notables 
or  to  the  provincial  bodies.  Charles  of  Navarre  was  now  at  open 
war  with  the  regent;  Edward  III.  landed  at  Calais  in  October; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  exposed  to  double  depreda- 
tions from  the  English  and  the  Navarrese  troops.  In  the  scarcity 
of  money  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  debasement  of  the  coinage, 
which  suffered  no  less  than  twenty- two  variations  in  the  two  years 
before  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  This  disastrous  financial  expedient 
was  made  good  later,  the  coinage  being  established  on  a  firm 
basis  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  Charles's  reign  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Nicolas  Oresme.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  King  John  was  restored  to  France,  but,  being  unable  to 
raise  his  ransom,  he  returned  in  1364  to  England,  where  he  died 
in  April,  leaving  the  crown  to  Charles,  who  was  crowned  at 
Reims  on  the  19th  of  May. 

The  new  king  found  an  able  servant  in  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
who  won  a  victory  over  the  Navarrese  troops  at  Cocberel  and 
took  prisoner  their  best  general,  Jean  de  Grailli,  captal  of  Buch. 
The  establishment  of  Charles's  brother,  Philip  the  Bold,  in  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  though  it  constituted  in  the  event  a  serious 
menace  to  the  monarchy,  put  an  end  to  the  king  of  Navarre's 
ambitions  in  that  direction.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
kings  was  signed  in  1365,  by.  which  Charles  of  Navarre  gave  up 
Mantes,  Meulan  and  the  county  of  Longueville  in  exchange  for 
MontpeUier.  Negotiations  were  renewed  in  1370  when  Charles 
of  Navarre  did  homage  for  his  French  possessions,  though  he 
was  then  considering  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Edward  IIL  Du  Guesclin  undertook  to  free  France  from  the 
depredations  of  the  "  free  companies,"  mercenary  soldiers  put 
out  of  employment  by  the  cessation  of  the  war.  An  attempt 
to  send  them  on  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  failed,  and  Du 
Guesclin  led  them  to  Spain  to  put  Henry  of  Trastamara  on  the 
throne  of  Castile.  By  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Philip  the 
Bold  with  Margaret  of  Flanders,  Charles  detached  the  Flemings 
from  the  English  alliance,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  restored 
something  like  order  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  he 
provoked  a  quarrel  with  the  English.  The  text  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  presented  technical  difficulties  of  which  Charles  was 
not  slow  to  avail  himself.  The  English  power  in  Guicnne  was 
weakened  by  the  disastrous  Spanish  expedition  of  the  Black 
Prince,  whom  Charles  summoned  before  the  parlement  of  Paris 
In  January  1369  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  his  subjects,  thus  expressly  repudiating  the  English  supre- 
macy in  Guienne.  War  was  renewed  in  May  after  a  meeting  of 
the*  states-general.  Between  137 1  and  1373  Poitou  and  Sain- 
tonge  were  reconquered  by  Du  Guesclin,  and  soon  the  English 
had  to  abandon  all  their  territory  north  of  the  Garonne.  John 
IV.  of  Brittany  (Jew*  de  Montfort)  had  won  his  duchy  with 
English  help  by  the  defeat  of  Charles  of  Blois,  the  French 
nominee,  at  Auray  in  1364.  His  sympathies  remained  English, 
but  be  was  now  (1373)  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and 


later  in  Flanders,  while  the  English  only  retained  a  looting  i» 

two  or  three  coast  towns.  Charles's  generals  avoided  pitched 
battles,  and  contented  themselves  with  defensive  and  guerrilla, 
tactics,  with  the  result  that  in  1380  only  Bayonne,  Bordeaux, 
Brest  and  Calais  were  still  in  English  hands. 

Charles  had  in  1378  obtained  proof  of  Charles  of  Navarre's 
treasonable  designs.  He  seized  the  Norman  towns  held  by  the 
Navarrese,  while  Henry  of  Trastamara  invaded  Navarre,  and 
imposed  conditions  of  peace  which  rendered  his  lifelong  enemy 
at  last  powerless.  A  premature  attempt  to  amalgamate  the 
duchy  of  Brittany  with  the  French  crown  failed.  Charles  sum- 
moned the  duke  to  Paris  in  1378,  and  on  his  non-appearance 
committed  one  of  his  rare  errors  of  policy  by  confiscating  his 
duchy.  But  the  Bretons  rose  to  defend  their  independence,  and 
recalled  their  duke.  The  matter  was  still  unsettled  when  Charles 
died  at  Vincennes  on  the  16th  of  September  1380.  His  health, 
always  delicate,  had  been  further  weakened,  according  to 
popular  report,  by  a  slow  poison  prepared  for  him  by  the  king 
of  Navarre.  His  wife,  Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  died  in  137S,  and 
the  succession  devolved  on  their  elder  son  Charles,  a  boy  of 
twelve.    Their  younger  son  was  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans. 

Personally  Charles  was  no  soldier.    He  owed  the  signal  suc- 
cesses of  his  reign  partly  to  his  skilful  choice  of  advisers  and 
administrators,  to  his  chancellors  Jean  and  Guillaume  de  Dor- 
mans  and  Pierre  d'Orgemont,  to  Hugues  Aubriot,  provost  of 
Paris,  Bureau  de  la  Riviere  and  others;  partly  to  a  singular 
coolness  and  subtlety  in  the  exercise  of  a  not  over-scrupulous 
diplomacy,  which  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy.    He  had  learnt 
prudence  and  self-restraint  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  regency, 
and  did  not  lose  his  moderation  in  success.    He  modelled  his 
private  life  on  that  of  his  predecessor  Saint  Louis,  but  was  no 
fanatic  in  religion,  for  he  refused  his  support  to  the  violent 
methods  of  the  Inquisition  in  southern  France,  and  allowed  the 
Jews  to  return  to  the  country,  at  the  same  time  confirming  their 
privileges.    His  support  of  the  schismatic  pope  Clement  VLL 
at  Avignon  was  doubtless  due  to  political  considerations,  as 
favouring  the  independence  of  the  Gallican  church.    Charles  V. 
was  a  student  of  astrology,  medicine,  law  and  philosophy,  and 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  at  the  Louvre.     He 
gathered  round  him  a  group  of  distinguished  writers  and  thinkers, 
among  whom  were  Raoul  de  Presles,  Philippe  de  Mezitres, 
Nicolas  Oresme  and  others.    The  ideas  of  these  men  were  applied 
by  him  to  the  practical  work  of  administration,  though  he  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  the  consolidation  and  improvement  of 
existing  institutions.    The  power  of  the  nobility  was  lessened 
by  restrictions  which,  without  prohibiting  private  wars,  made 
them  practically  impossible.    The  feudal  fortresses  were  regu- 
larly inspected  by  the  central  authority,  and  the  nobles  them- 
selves became  in  many  cases  paid  officers  of  the  king.    Charles 
established  a  merchant  marine  and  a  formidable  navy,  which 
under  Jean  de  Vienne  threatened  the  English  coast  between 
1377  and  1380.    The  states-general  were  silenced  and  the  royal 
prerogative  increased;  the  royal  domains  were  extended*  and 
the  wealth  of  the  crown  was  augmented;  additions  were  made 
to  the  revenue  by  the  sale  of  municipal  charters  and  patents; 
and  taxation  became  heavier,  since  Charles  set  no  limits  to  the 
gratification  of  his  tastes  either  in  the  collection  of  jewels  and 
precious  objects,  of  books,  or  of  his  love  of  building,  examples 
of  which  are  the  renovation  of  the  Louvre  and  the  erection  of 
the  palace  of  Saint  Paul  in  Paris. 

See  the  chronicles  of  Froisssrt,  and  of  Pierre  d'Orgemont  (Gramdes 
Chroniques  de  Saint  Denis,  Paris,  vol  vi.,  1838);  Christine  de  Piaan. 
Le  Litre  des  fats  el  bonnes  uuturs  du  safe  roy  Charles  V,  written  in 
1404,  ed.  Michaud  and  Poujoulat,  vol.  it.  (1836);  L.  Delisle,  Momde* 
ments  el  odes  divers  de  Charles  V  (1886);  letters  of  Charles  V.  from 
the  English  archives  in  ChampolUon-Figcac,  Lettres  de  rots  et  de 
reines,  u.  pp.  167  eeq*. ;  the  anonymous  Settee  du  verper.  or  Sommimm 
nridarii,  written  in  1376  and  giving  the  political  ideas  of  Charles.  Vr 
and  his  advisers;  "  Relation  de  la  mort  de  Charles  V  **  in  Haur£an, 
Notices  et  extraits,  xxxi.  pp.  278-284;  Ch.  BcnoUt,  La  Politique  dm  rot 
Charles  V  (1874);  S.  Luce,  La  Franc*  pendant  la  guerre  de  cent  cms; 
G.  Clement  Simon.  La  Rupture  du  tradli  de  BrHipty  (1808) ;  A.  Vtritry . 
Etudes  sur  le  ripme  financier  de  la  France,  vols.  Landu.  (1883)*  and 
R.  Delachenal,  Histoire  de  Charles  V  (Paris.  1908). 
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CHARLES  VI.  (1368-1422),  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles  V. 
and  Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1368.  He  received  the  appanage  of  Dauphine  at  his  birth,  and 
was  thus  the  first  of  the  princes  of  France  to  bear  the  title  of 
dauphin  from  infancy.  Charles  V.  had  entrusted  his  education 
to  Philippe  de  Meziercs,  and  had  fixed  his  majority  at  fourteen. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1380,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
the  royal  authority  was  divided  between  his  paternal  uncles, 
Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  John,  duke  of  Berry,  Philip  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy  ,and  his  mother's  brother,Louis  IL,duke  of  Bourbon. 
In  accordance  with  an  ordinance  of  the- late  king  the  duke 'of 
Anjou  became  regent,  while  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king, 
together  with  the  control  of  Paris  and  Normandy,  passed  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  who  were  to  be  assisted  by 
certain  of  the  councillors  of  Charles  V.  The  duke  of  Berry, 
excluded  by  this  arrangement,  was  compensated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Languedoc  and  Guienne.  Anjou  held  the  regency  for 
a  few  months  only,until  the  king's  coronation  in  November  1380. 
He  enriched  himself  from  the  estate  of  Charles  V.  and  by  exces- 
sive exactions,  before  he  set  put  in  1382  for  Italy  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  Considerable  discontent  existed  in  the  south 
of  France  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  and  when  the 
duke  of  Anjou  re-imposed  certain  taxes  which  the  late  king  had 
remitted  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  there  were  revolts  at  Puy  and 
Montpellier.  Paris,  Rouen,  the  cities  of  Flanders,  with  Amiens, 
Orleans,  Reims  and  other  French  towns,  also  rose  (1382)  in  revolt 
against  their  masters.  The  MoiUotins,  as  the  Parisian  insur- 
gents were  named  from  the  weapon  they  used,  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  Paris,  and  were  able  temporarily  to  make  terms,  but 
the  commune  of  Rouen  was  abolished,  and  the  Tuchins,  as 
the  marauders  in  Languedoc  were  called,  were  pitilessly  hunted 
down.  Charles  VI.  marched  to  the  help  of  the  count  of  Flanders 
against  the  insurgents  headed  by  Philip  van  Artevelde,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  at  Rooaebeke  (November  27th,  1382). 
Strengthened  by  this  success  the  king,  on  his  return  to  Paris 
in  the  following  January,  exacted  vengeance  on  the  citizens  by 
fines,  executions  and  the  suppression  of  the  privileges  of  the  city. 
The  help  sent  by  the  English  to  the  Flemish  cities  resulted 
in  a  second  Flemish  campaign.  In  1385  Jean  de  Vienne  made 
an  unsuccessful  descent  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  Charles 
equipped  a  fleet  at  Sluys  for  the  invasion  of  England,  but 
a  series  of  delays  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  ships  by  the 
English. 

In  1385  Charles  VI.  married  Elizabeth,daughter  of  Stephen  II., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  her  name  being  gallicized  as.  Isabeau.  Three 
years  later,  with  the  help  of  his  brother,  Louis  of  Orleans,  duke 
of  Touraine,  he  threw  off  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles,  whom  he 
replaced  by  Bureau  de  la  Riviere  and  others  among  his  father's 
counsellors,  nicknamed  by  the  royal  princes  the  marmousets 
because  of  their  humble  origin.  Two  years  later  he  deprived 
the  duke  of  Berry  of  the  government  of  Languedoc  The  opening 
years  of  Charles  VI. 's  effective  rule  promised  well,  but  excess  in 
gaiety  of  all  kinds  undermined  his  constitution,  and  in  1392  he 
had  an  attack  of  madness  at  Le  Mans,  when  on  his  way  to 
Brittany  to  force  from  John  V.  the  surrender  of  his  cousin 
Pierre  de  Craon,  who  had  tried  to  assassinate  the  constable 
Olivier  de  Clisson  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Other  attacks  followed, 
and  it  became  evident  that  Charles  was  unable  permanently  to 
sustain  the  royal  authority.  Clisson,  Bureau  de  la  Riviere, 
Jean  de  Mercier,  and  the  other  marmousets  were  driven  from 
office,  and  the  royal  dukes  regained  their  power.  The  rivalries 
between  the  most  powerful  of  these — the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  during  the  king's  attacks  of  madness  practically  ruled  the 
country,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans— were  a  constant  menace  to 
peace.  In  1396  peace  with  England  seemed,  assured  by  the 
marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  Charles  VI.'s  daughter  Isabella, 
but  the  Lancastrian  revolution  of  1300  destroyed  the  diplomatic 
advantages  gained  by  this  union.  In  France  the  country  was 
dMurbed  by  the  papal  schism.  At  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 
held  in  Paris  in  1308  it  was  resolved  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VII.  as 
.schismatic  pope  at  Avignon.    The  question  became  a  party 


one;  Benedict  was  supported  by  Louis  of  Orleans,  while  Philip 
the  Bold  and  the  university  of  Paris  opposed  him.  Obedience 
to  Benedict's  authority  was  resumed  in  1403,  only  to  be  with- 
drawn again  in  1408,  when  the  king  declared  himself  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  French-  church,  which  was  indeed  for  a 
time  self-governing.  Edicts  further  extending  the  royal  power 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  even  issued  in  1418,  after  the  schism 
was  at  an  end. 

The  king's  intelligence  became  yearly  feebler,  and  in  1404 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Bold  aggravated  the  position  of  affairs. 
The  new  duke,  John  the  Fearless,  did  not  immediately  replace  his 
father  in  general  affairs,  and  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
increased.  Queen  Isabeau,  who  had  generally  supported  the 
Burgundian  party,  was  now  practically  separated  from  her 
husband,  whose  madness  had  become  pronounced-  She  was 
replaced  by  a  young  Burgundian  lady,  Odette  de  Champdivers, 
called  by  her  contemporaries  la  petite  reine,  who  rescued  the  king 
from  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  he  had  fallen,  Isabeau  of 
Bavaria  was  freely  accused  of  intrigue  with  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
She  was  from  time  to  time  regent  of  France,  and  as  her  policy 
was  directed  by  personal  considerations  and  by  her  love  of 
splendour  she  further  added  to  the  general  distress*  The  relations 
between  John  the  Fearless  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  more 
embittered,  and  on  the  23rd  of  November  1407  Orleans  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  instigation  of  his  rival. 
The  young  duke  Charles  of  Orleans  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Gascon  count  Bernard  VII.  of  Armagnac,  and  presently  formed 
alliances  with  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bourbon  and  Brittany,  and 
others  who  formed  the  party  known  as  the  Armagnacs  (see 
Armagnac),  against  the  Burgundians  who  had  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  the  royal  council.  In  141 1  John  the  Fearless  contracted 
an \jliance  with  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  civil  war  began  in 
the  autumn,  but  in  14x2  the  Armagnac*  in  their,  turn  sought 
English  aul,  and,  by  promising  the  sovereignty  of  Aquitaine 
to  the  English  king,  gave  John  the  opportunity  of  posing  as 
defender  of  France,  In  Paris  the  Burgundians  were  hand 
in  hand  with  the  corporation  of  the  butchers,  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Parisian  populace.  The  malcontents,  who  took 
their  name  from  one  of  their  number,  Caboche,  penetrated  into 
the  palace  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  unpopular  members  of  his  household.  A  royal  ordinance, 
promising  reforms  in  administration,  was  promulgated  on  the 
27th  of  May  14x3,  and  some  of  the  royal  advisers  were  executed. 
The  king  and  the  dauphin,  powerless  in  the  bands  of  Duke 
John  and  the  Parisians,  appealed  secretly  to  the  Armagnac 
princes  for  deliverance.  They  entered  Paris  in  September;  the 
ordinance  extracted  by  the  Cabochiens  was  rescinded;  and 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  were  banished  the  dty. 

In  the  next  year  Henry.  V.  of  England,  after  concluding  an 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  resumed  the  pretensions  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  in  14x5  followed  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Agincourt  The  two  elder  sons  of  Charles  VL,  Louis, 
duke  of  Guienne,  and  John,  duke  of  Touraine,  died  in  1415  and 
1417,  and  Charles,  count  of  Ponthieu,  became  heir  apparent. 
Paris  was  governed  by  Bernard  of  Armagnac,  constable  of 
France,  who  expelled  all  suspected  of  Burgundian  sympathies 
and  treated  Paris',  like  a  conquered  dty.  Queen  Isabeau  was 
imprisoned  at  Tours,  but  escaped  to  Burgundy,  The  capture 
of  Paris  by  the  Burgundians  on  the  29th  of  May  14x8  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  horrible  massacres  of  the  Armagnacs; 
and  in  July  Duke  John  and  Isabeau,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  regent,  entered  Paris.  Meanwhile  Henry  V.  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  Normandy.  The  murder  of  John  the  Fearless  in 
1419  under  the  eyes  of  the  dauphin  Charles  threw  the  Bur- 
gundians definitely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Philip  the  Good,  in  concert  with  Queen  Isabeau,  conduded 
(1420)  the  treaty  of  Troyes  with  Henry  V.,  who  became  master 
of  France.  Charles  VII  had  long  been  of  no  account  in  the 
government,  and  the  state  of  neglect  in  which  he  existed  at 
Senlis  induced  Henry  V.  to  undertake  the  re-organization  of 
his  household.  He  came  to  Paris  in  September  1432,  and  died 
on  the  21st  of  October. 
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CHARLES  VII.  (1403-14*0,  king  of  France,  fifth  MB  of 
Charles  VI.  and  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  wu  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
9>nd  of  February  1403.  The  count  of  Fonfbku,  as  be  wis 
ailed  in  his  boyhood,  was  betrothed  in  1413  to  Mary  of  Anjou, 
daughter  of  Louis  II.,  duke  of  Anjou  and  king  of  Sicily,  and 

r.t  the  neat  two  yean  at  the  Angevin  court.  He  received 
duchy  of  Touraine  in  1416,  and  in  the  nut  year  the  death 
of  his  brother  John  made  bin  dauphin  of  France.  He  became 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  in  1417,  and  made  active 
effort!  10  combat  the  complaisance  of  his  mother.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  regent  in  December  141S,  but  his  authority  in  northern 
France  was  paralysed  in  1410  by  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  presence  at  Monterean.     Although 
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Burgundians  declared,  it  ruined  Char 
He  was  disinherited  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes 
time  of  his  father's  death  in  1411  had  retired  K 
near  Bourgea,  which  had  been  the  nominal  i 
since  T418.  He  was  recognised  as  king  in  Touraine,  Berry  and 
Poitoii,  in  Languedoc  and  other  provinces  of  southern  France; 
but  the  English  power  In  the  north  was  presently  increased  by 
the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Maine,  as  the  result  of  the 
victories  of  Crevant  {i4»3)  and  Verneuil  (14J4). '  The  Arroagnae 
administrators  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Paris  by  the  duke 
of  Bedford  gathered  round  the  young  king,  nicknamed  the 
"  king  of  Bourges,"  but  he  was  weak  in  body  and  mind,  and  was 
under  the  domination  of  Jean  Louvet  and  Tanguy  du  Chastel', 
the  instigators  of  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless,  and  other 
discredited  partisans.  The  pnwer  of  the**  favourites  was  shaken 
by  the  influence  of  the  queen's  mother,  Yoknde  of  Aragon, 
duchess  of  Anjou.  She  sought  the  alliance  of  John  V.,  duke  of 
Brittany,  who,  however,  vacillated  throughout  his  life  between 
the  English  and  French  alliance,  concerned  chiefly  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  his  duchy.  His  brother,  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
earl  of  Richmond  {comte  de  Rlcbemont),  was  reconciled  with  the 
king,  and  became  constable  in  1425,  with  the  avowed  Intention 
of  making  peace  between  Charles  VII.  and  the  duke  of  Bntgnndy. 
Rkbetnont  caused  the  assassination  of  Charles's  favourite* 
Pierre  de  Gtac  and  Le  Camus  de  Beaulieu,  and  imposed  one  of 
his  own  choosing,  Georges  de  la  TrernoiHe,  an  adventurer  who 
rapidly  usurped  the  constable's  power.  For  five,  years  (14S7- 
J43»)  a  private  war  between  these  two  eahausted  the  Arrnagnac 
forces,  and  central  France  returned  to  anarchy. 

Meanwhile  Bedford  had  established  settled  government 
throughout  the  north  of  France,  and  fn  141S  be  advanced  to 
the  siege  of  Orleans.  For  the  movement  which  was  to  lead  to 
the  debverance  of  France  from  the  English  invaders,  tee  Joan 
or  Arc.  The  siege  of  Orleans  waa  raised  by  bet  efforts  on  the 
1th  of  May  1410,  and  (wo  months  later  Charles  VII.  was  crowned 
at  Reims.  Chariest!  intimate  counselton,  La  Tremeflle  and 
Regnault  d*  Chartrea,  archbishop  of  Reims,  saw  their  profits 
menaced  by  the  tritsmphs  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  accordingly  the 
court  put  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  military  career,  and 
received  tht  news  of  her  capture  before  Compiegne  (1430)  with 
irui  iffcrence.  No  measures  were  taken  for  her  deliverance  or  her 
ransom,  and  Normandy  and  the  Isla  of  France  remained  in 
English  hands.     Fifteen  years  of  anarchy  and  civil  *ar  intervened 


before  peace  was  restored.  Bands  of  armed  men  fighting  for 
their  own  hand  traversed  the  country,  and  in  the  ten  years 
between  1434  and  1444  the  provinces  were  terrorized  by  these 
AwriAexri,  who,  with  the  decline  of  discipline  in  the  English  army, 
were  also  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  invaders.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  died  in  1435,  and  In  the  same  year  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy  concluded  a  treaty  with  Charles  VII.  at  Arras,  after 
fruitless  negotiations  for  an  English  treaty.     From  this  time 
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bastard  of  Orleans),  Pierre  de  Brest, 
ichemont  entered  Paris  on  the  1  jib 
of  April  143c,  and  In  the  not  five  years  the  finance  of  the 
country  was  re-estabbshed  on  a  settled  basis.  Charles  himself 
commanded  the  troops  who  captured  Pontoise  In  1441,  and  in 
the  neat  year  he  made  a  successful  espcdltion  in  the  south. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great. nobles 
resented  the  ascendancy  of  councillors  and  soldiers  drawn  from 
the  smaller  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie.  They  made  a  formidable 
league  against  the  crown  in  1440  which  included  Charles  I., 
duke  of  Bourbon,  John  II.,  duke  of  Alencon,  John  IV.  of 
Arrnagnac,  and  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.  The  revolt 
broke  out  jn  Poitou  in  1440  and  was  known  as  the  /Varwerie. 
Charles  VII.  repressed  the  rising,  and  showed  great  skill  with 
the  rebel  nobles,  finally  buying  them  over  individually  by  con- 
siderable concessions.  In  1444  a  truce  was  concluded  with 
England  at  Tours,  and  Charles  proceeded  to  organise  a  regular 
army.  The  central  authority  was  gradually  made  effective,  and 
a  definite  system  of  payment,  by  removing  the  original  cause  of 
brigandage,  and  the  establishment  of  a  strict  discipline  learnt 
perhaps  from  the  English  troops,  gradually  stamped  out  the  most 
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ikened  the  Engliah  in  France.  The  1 
quest  of  Normandy  was  completed  by  the  battle  of  Formigny 
{ijth  of  April  1430).  Guiennewasconqueredini^JibyDuncfa, 
but  not  subdued,  and  another  expedition  was  necessary  in  1433, 
when  Talbot  was  defeated  and  slain  at  CastiUon.  Meanwhile 
in  1430  Charles  VII.  had  resolved  on  the  rehabilitation  oi  Joan 
of  Arc,  thus  rendering  a  tardy  1tt.-0guir.iun  of  her  services.  This 
was  granted  in  r4joby  the  Holy  Sec.  The  only  foothold  retained 
by  the  English  on  French  ground  was  Calais.  In  its  earlier 
stages  the  deliverance  of  France  from  the  English  had  been  the 
work  of  ihe  people  themselves.  The  change  which  made  Charles 
take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  Agnes  Sorel,  who  became  ho  mistress  in 
1444  and  died  in  1450.  She  was  the  first  to  play  a  public  and 
political  role  as  mistress  of  a  king  of  France,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  established  a  tradition.  Pierre  de  Brere,  who  bad  had  a 
large  share  In  the  repression  of  the  Pragucrie,  obtained  through 
her  a  dominating  influence  over  the  king,  and  be  inspired  the 
monarch  himself  and  the  whole  administration  with  new  vigour. 
Charles  and  Rene  of  Anjou  retired  from  court,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  of  the  king's  council  were  drawn  from  the 
bourgeois  classes.  The  moat  famous  of  all  these  was  Jacquea 
Cteur  (q.v.).  It  was  by  the  seal  of  these  councillors  that  Charles 
obtained  the  surname  of  "  The  Well-Served." 

Charles  VII.  continued  his  father's  general  policy  in  church 
mailers.  He  desired  to  lessen  Ihe  power  of  the  Holy  See  in 
France  and  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  church.  With  the  council  of  Constance  fi4i4~Mi6> 
(he  great  schism  was  practically  healed.     Charles,  while  careful 


1449),  and  In  1438  he  promulgated  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
Bourges,  by  which  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  w 
removed  from  the  Holy  See,  while  certain  interventions  of  t 
admitted.     Bishops  and  Ibbots  were  to 
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After  the  English  had  evacuated  French  territory  Charles  still 
had  to  Cope  with  feudal  revolt,  and  with  the  hostility  of  the 
dauphin,  who  was  in  open  revolt  in  1446,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  ruled  like  an  independent  sovereign  in  Dauphine.  He  took 
refuge  in  1457  with  Charles's  most  formidable  enemy,  Philip 
of  Burgundy.  Charles  VII.  nevertheless  found  means  to  prevent 
Philip  from  attaining  his  ambitions  in  Lorraine  and  in  Germany. 
But  the  dauphin  succeeded  in  embarrassing  his  father's  policy 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  his  own  party  in  the  court  itself. 
Charles  VTL  died  at  Mehun-sur-Ydvre  on  the  22nd  of  July  1461. 
He  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  son,  who  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  accused  of  anything  more  than  an  eager  expectation 
of  his  death. 

AuTHORtTiBSL— The  history  of -the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  has  been 
written  by  two  modern  historians, — Vallet  de  Viriville,  Histoire  de 
Charles  VII  .  . ..  et  de  son  tpoque  (Parts,  3  vols..  1862-1865),  and 
G.  du  Fresne  de  Beaucourt,  HisL  de  Charles  VII  (Paris,  6  vols., 
1881-1801).  There  b  abundant  contemporary  material.  The 
herald,  Jacques  le  Bouvicr  or  Berry  fb.  1386),  whose  Chronicques  du 
feu  rot  Charles  VII  was  first  printed  in  1528  as  the  work  of  Alain 
Chartier,  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he  described. 
His  Recoumement  de  Normandie,  with  other  material  on  the  same 
subject,  was  edited  for  the  "  Rods  "  series  {Chronicles  and  Memorials) 
by  Joseph  Stevenson  in  1863.  The  Histotrt  de  Charles  VII  by  Jean 
Chartier,  historiographer-royal  from  1437,  was  included  m  the 
Crandes  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis,  and  was  first  printed  under 
Chart  ier'snamc  by  DcnisGodefroy,  together  with  other  contemporary 
narratives,  in  1661.  It  was  re-edited  by  Vallet  de  Viriville  (Paris, 
3  vote.,  1858-1859).  With  these  must  be  considered  the  Burgundtan 
chroniclers  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet,  whose  chronicle  (ed.  L.  Douet 
d'Arcq;  Paris,  6  vols.,  1857-1862)  covers  the  years  1400-1444,  and 
Georges  Chastcllain,  the  existing  fragments  of  whose  chronicle  are 

riblished  in  his  (Euvres  (cd.  iCervyn  de  Lettenhove;  Brussels, 
vols.,  1863-1866).  For  a  detailed  bibliography  and  an  account 
of  printed  and  MS.  documents  see  du  Fresae  de  Beaucourt,  already 
cited,  also  A.  Molinier,  Manuel  de  bibliopraphie  kisiortgue,  iv. 
340-306. 

CHARLES  VIII.  (1470-1408),  king  of  France,  was  the  only  son 
of  Louis  XI.  During  the  whole  of  his  childhood  Charles  lived  far 
from  his  father  at  the  chateau  of  Amboise,  which  was  throughout 
his  life  his  favourite  residence.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XI.  in  1483 
Charles,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  of  age,  but  was  absolutely  incapable 
of  governing.  Until  1492  he  abandoned  the  government  to  his 
sister  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  In  1491  he  married  Anne,  duchess  of 
Brittany,  who  was  already  betrothed  to  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
Urged  by  his  favourite,  Etienne  de  Vesc,  he  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Beaujeus,  and  at  the  same 
time  discarded  their  wise  and  able  policy.  But  he  was  a  thoroughly 
worthless  man  with  a  weak  and  ill-balanced  intellect.  He  had  a 
romantic  imagination  and  conceived  vast  projects.  He  proposed 
at  first  to  claim  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  to  which  Louis 
XI.  had  succeeded,  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  use  this  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  from  the  Turks 
and  his  own  coronation  as  emperor  of  the  East.  He  sacrificed 
everything  to  this  adventurous  policy,  signed  disastrous  treaties 
to  keep  his  hands  free,  and  set  out  for  Italy  in  1494.  The  cere- 
monial side  of  the  expedition  being  in  his  eyes  the  most  important, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  intoxicated  by  his  easy  triumph  and 
duped  by  the  Italians.  On  the  12th  of  May  1405  he  entered 
Naples  in  great  pomp,  clothed  in  the  imperial  insignia.  A  general 
coalition  was,  however,  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  precipitately  to  France.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
showed  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo  (the  5th  of  July  1495). 
He  was  preparing  a  fresh  expedition  to  Italy,  when  he  died  on  the 
8th  of  April  1408,  from  the  results  of  an  accident,  at  the  chateau 
of  Amboise.'  * 

See  Histoire  de  Charles  VIII \  roy  de  France,  by  G.  de  Jaligny, 
Andr6  de  la  Viene,  &c.,  edited  by  Godefroy  (Paris,  1684);  De 
Cherrier,  Histoire  de  Charles  VIII  (Paris,  l8«6;  H.  Fr.  Dclaborde, 
Bxtfdition  de  Charles  VIII  en  Italic  (Paris,  1888).  For  a  complete 
bibliography  tee  H.  Hauser,  Les  Sources  de  Vhistoire  de  France, 
1404-1610,  vol.  L  (Paris,  1906);  and  E.  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France, 
vol  v.  part  L,  by  H.  Lemonnier  (Paris,  1903). 

CHARLES  IX.  (1550-1574),  king  of  France,  was  the  third  son 
of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  'Medici  At  first  he  bore  the  title  of 
duke  of  Orleans.  He  became  king  in  1560  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Frauds  II.,  but  as  be  was  only  ten  years  old  the  power 


was  in  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother,  Catherine.  Charles  seems 
to  have  been  a  youth  of  good  parts,  lively  and  agreeable,  but  he 
had  a  weak,  passionate  and  fantastic  nature.  His  education  had 
spoiled  him.  He  was  left  to  his  whims — even  the  strangest—  and 
to  his  taste  for  violent  exercises;  and  the  excesses  to  which  he 
gave  himself  up  ruined  his  health.  Proclaimed  of  age  on  the  1 7  th 
of  August  1*563,  he  continued  to  be  absorbed  in  his  fantasies  and 
his  hunting,  and  submitted  docilely  to  the  authority  of  his  mother. 
In  1570  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Maximilian  II.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  dreamed  of  mak  ing 
a  figure  in  the  world.  The  successes  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  had  already  caused  him  some 
jealousy.  When  Coligny  came  to  court,  he  received  him  very 
warmly,  and  seemed  at  first  to  accept  the  idea  of  an  intervention 
in  the  Netherlands  against  the  Spaniards.  For  the  upshot  of  this 
adventure  see  the  article  St  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of. 
Charles  was  in  these  circumstances  no  hypocrite,  but  weak, 
hesitating  and  ill-balanced.  Moreover,  the  terrible  events  in 
which  he  had  played  a  part  transformed  his  character.  He 
became  melancholy,  severe  and  taciturn.  "  It  is  feared,"  said  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  "  that  he  may  become  cruel."  Under- 
mined by  fever,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  the  appearance  of  an 
old  man,  and  night  and  day  he  was  haunted  with  nightmares. 
He  died  on  the  30th  of  May  1574.  By  his  mistress,  Marie 
Touchet,  he  had  one  son,  Charles,  duke  of  Angouleme.  Charles 
IX.  had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  himself  practised  poetry,  waathe 
patron  of  Ronsard  and  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  and  granted 
privileges  to  the  first  academy  founded  by  Antoine  dc  Balf 
(afterwards  the  Academic  du  Palais).  He  left  a  work  on  hunting, 
Traiti  de  la  chasse  royale,  which  was  published  in  1625,  and 
reprinted  in  1859. 

Authorities. — The  principal  sources  are  the  contemporary 
memoirs  and  chronicles  of  T.  A.  d'Aubjgn^,  Brantomc,  Castelnau, 
Haton,  la  Place,  Montlac,  la  Noue,  l*Estoile,  Ste  Foy,  de  Thou. 
Tavannes,  ftc.;  the  published  correspondence  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  Marguerite  de  Valots,  and  the  Venetian  ambassadors; 
and  Calendars  of  State  Paper*,  Ac    See'  also  Abel  Desjardins, 
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Which  contains  a  bibliography  for  the  reign. 

CHARLES  X.  (1757-1836),  king  of  France  from  1824  to  1830, 
was  the  fourth  child  of  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.  and  of 
Marie  Josephe  of  Saxony,  and  consequently  brother  of  Louis  XVI. 
He  was  known  before  his  accession  as  Charles  Philippe,  count  of 
Artois.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  married  Marie  Therese  of 
Savoy,  sister-in-law  of  his  brother,  the  count  of  Provence  (Louis 
XVIII.).  His  youth  was  passed  in  scandalous  dissipation,  which 
drew  upon  himself  and  his  coteria  the  detestation  of  the  people  of 
Paris.  Although  lacking  military  tastes,  he  joined  the  French 
army  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1772,  merely  for  distraction. 
In  a  few  years  he  had  incurred  a  debt  of  56  million  francs,  a  burden 
assumed  by  the  impoverished  state.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  he 
took  only  a  minor  part  in  politics,  but  when  it  broke  out  he  soon 
became,  with  the  queen,  the  chief  of  the  reactionary  party  at 
court.  In  July  1 789  he  left  France,  became  leader  of  the  hnigris, 
and  visited  several  of  the  courts  of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  the 
royalist  cause.  After  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  he  received 
from  his  brother,  the  count  of  Provence,  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  realm,  and,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.  r  that  of 
"  Monsieur."  In  1795  he  attempted  to  aid  the  royalist  rising  of 
La  Vendee,  landing  at  the  island  of  Yen.  But  he  refused  to 
advance  farther  and  to  put  himself  resolutely  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  although  warmly  acclaimed  by  it,  and  courage  failing  him, 
he  returned  to  England,  settling  first  in  London,  then  in  Holyrood 
Palace  at  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  at  HartweD.  There  he 
remained  until  1813,  returning  to  France  in  February  1814, 
and  entering  Paris  in  April,  in  the  track  of  the  Allies. 

During  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  ultra-royalists,  the  party  of  extreme  reaction.  On 
succeeding  to  the  throne  in  September  1824  the  dignity  of  his 
address  and  his  affable  condescension  won  him  a  passing  popu- 
larity.   But  his  coronation  at  Reims,  with  all  the  gorgeous 


right.  His  Ant  acts, 
01  inc  Liberals;  but  it  was  soon 
c  crown  would  be  consistently 
onary  forces.  The  ttaipti  were 
lion  for  their  confiscated  lands; 
te  were  offended  by  measures 
lo  the  hands  o(  the  Jesuits  and 
Ultra mon lanes.  In  a  few  months  there  were  disquieting  signs  of 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  king.  The  royal  princesses  were 
insulted  in  the  streets;  and  on  the  10th  of  April  1815  Charles, 
when  reviewing  the  National  Guard,  was  met  with  cries  from 
the  ranks  of  "  Down  with  the  ministers  I "  His  reply  was,  next 
day,  a  decree  disbanding  the  citizen  army. 

It  was  not  till  1810,  when  the  result  of  the  elections  had  proved 
tbcfut ility  of  Villclc's policy  of  repression,  thai  Charles  consented 

late.  VilKlc's  successor  was  the  vicomte  de  Martignac,  who  took 
Dccases  tor  his  model;  and  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  Charles 
declared  that  the  happiness  of  France  depended  on  "  the  sincere 
union  ol  the  royal  authority  with  the  liberties  consecrated  by  the 
charier."  But  Charles  had  none  of  the  patience  and  common- 
se  :::-,l  which  had  enabled  Louis  XVIII.  to  play  with  decency  the 
pail  of  a  constitutional  king.  "  I  would  ralher'hcw  wood,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  than  be  a  king  under  the  conditions  of  the  king 
of  England  ";  and  when  the  Liberal  opposition  obstructed  all 
the  measures  proposed  by  a  ministry  not  selected  from  the 
parliamentary  majority,  he  lost  patience.  "  I  told  you," 
he  said,  "  that  there  was  no  coming  to  terms  with  these  men." 
Martignac  was  dismissed;  and  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac,  the 
very  incarnation  of  clericalism  and  reaction,  was  called  In  the 

The  inevitable  result  wu  obvious  to  all  the  world.  "There 
is  no  such  thing  a*  political  experience,"  wrote  Wellington, 
certainly  no  friend  of  Liberalism;  "with  the  warning  of  James  II. 
before  him,  Charles  X.  was  setting  up  a  government  by  priests, 
through  priests,  for  priests,"  A  formidable  agitation  sprang 
up  m  France,  which  only  served  to  make  the  king  more  obstinate. 
In  opening  the  session  of  1S30  he  declared  thai  he  would  "  find 
the  power  "  to  overcome  the  obstacles  placed  in  bis  path  by 
"  culpable  mano-uvies,"  The  reply  of  the  chambers  was  a 
protest  against  "  the  unjust  distrust  of  the  sentiment  and  reason 
of  France  ";  whereupon  they  were  first  prorogued,  and  on  the 
[6-.li  of  May  dissolved.  The  result  of  the  new  elections  wu 
what  might  have  been  foreseen;  a  large  increase  in  the  Oppo- 
sition; and  Charles,  on  the  advice  of  bis  ministers,  determined 
on  a  virtual  suspension  of  the  constitution.  On  the  ijth  of 
July  were  issued  the  famous  "  four  ordinances  "  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  revolution  that  followed. 

With  singula t  fatuity  Charles  had  taken  no  precautions  in  view 
of  a  violent  outbreak.  Marshal  Mannout,  who  commanded  the 
scattered  troops  In  Paris,  bad  received  no  orders,  beyond  a  jesting 
command  from  the  duke  of  Angouleme  to  place  them  under  arms 
"  as  some  windows  might  be  broken."  At  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  Charles  was  at  St  Cloud,  whence  on  the  news  of  the 
fighting  he  withdrew  first  to  Versailles  and  then  to  KamboulUct. 
So  little  did  he  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  that, 
when  the  laconic  message  "  All  is  overt "  was  brought  to  him, 
he  believed  that  the  insurrection  had  been  suppressed.  On 
realizing  the  truth  he  hastily  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grand- 
son, the  duke  of  Bordeaux  (comte  de  Chambord),  and  appointed 
Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom (July  30th).  But,  on  the  news  of  Louis  Philippe's  accept- 
ance of  the  uuv.ii,  he  gave  up  the  contest  and  began  a  dignified 
retreat  to  the  sea-coast,  followed  by  his  suite,  and  surrounded 
by  the  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  guard.  Beyond 
sending  a  corps  of  observation  to  follow  his  movements,  the  new 
government  did  nothing  to  arrest  his  escape.  At  Maintenon 
Charles  took  leave  of  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  and  proceeding  with 
an  escort  of  some  laoo  men  to  Cherbourg,  took  ship  there  for 
Englandon  the  i6thot  August.  For  a  time  be  returned  to  Holy- 
rood  Palace  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  again  placed  at  bis  duv 
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1  sal.  He  died  at  Goriti,  whir  her  he  bad  gone  for  his  health, 
1  the  6th  of  November  1S36, 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Charles  X.  is  that,  if  be  did  not 
tow  how  to  rule,  he  knew  how  to  cease  to  rule.  The  dignity 
his  exit  was  more  worthy  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  royal 
mse  o(  France  than  the  theatrical  humility  of  Louis  Philippe's 
.trance.  But  Charles  was  an  impossible  monarch  for  the  19th 
nlury,  or  perhaps  for  any  other  century.  He  was  a  typical 
ourbon,  unable  cither  to  learn  or  to  forget;  and  the  closing 
'an  of  his  life  he  spent  in  religious  austerities,  intended  to 
piate,  not  his  failure  to  grasp  a  great  opportunity,  but  the 
mpara tively  venial  excesses  of  hb  youth.1 


CHARLES  I.  (uSS-riail,  Ling  nf  Hungary,  the  son  of  Charles 
Msrtell  of  Naples,  and  Clemcnria,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Rudolph,  was  known  as '  Charles  Robert  previously  to  being 
enthroned  king  of  Hungary  in  1300.  He  claimed  the  Hungarian 
crown,  as  the  grandson  of  Stephen  V.,  under  the  banner  of  the 
pope,  and  in  August  1300  proceeded  from  Naples  to  Dalmalirt 
to  make  good  his  claim.  He  was  crowned  at  Esztergom  after 
the  death  of  the  last  Arpad,  Andrew  III.  (ijot),  but  was  forced 
the  same  year  to  surrender  the  crown  to  Wencesbus  It.  of 
Bohemia  (1)80-1306).  His  failure  only  made  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  still  more  zealous  on  his  behalf,  and  at  the  diet  of  Prcssburg 
(1304]  his  Magyar  adherents  induced  him  to  attempt  to  recover 
the  crown  of  St  Stephen  from  the  Czechs.  But  in  the  meantime, 
{(305)  Wenceslaus  transferred  his  rights  to  Duke  Otto  of  Bavaria, 
who  in  bis  turn  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Hungarian  rebels. 
Charles's  prospects  now  Improved,  and  he  was  enthroned  at  Buda 
on  the  15th  of  June  1309,  though  his  installation  was  not  re- 
garded as  valid  till  he  was  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown  (which 
was  at  last  recovered  from  the  robber-barons)  at  Szeresfelicrvlr' 
on  the  17th  ol  August  1310.  For  the  next  three  years  Charles 
had  to  contend  with  rebellion  after  rebellion,  and  It  was  only 
after  his  great  victory  over  all  the  elements  of  rapine  and  dis- 
order at  Roagony  (June  15,1311)  that  he  was  really  master  in  his 
own  land..  His  foreign  policy  aimed  at  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  family,  but  his  plans  were  prudent  as  well  as  ambitious,  and 
Hungary  benefited  by  them  greatly.  His  most  successful 
achievement  was  the  union  with  Poland  for  mutual  defence 
against  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Czechs.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  convention  of  Trencsen  (133s).  confirmed  the  same  year 
at  the  brilliant  congress  of  Visegrad,  where  all  the  princes  of 
central  Europe  met  to  compose  their  differences  and  were 
splendidly  entertained  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  The  immediate  result  of  the  congress  was  a  combined 
attack  by  the  Magyars  and  Poles  upon  the  emperor  Louis  and 
his  ally  Albert  of  Austria,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  Charles 
in  1337.  Charles's  desire  to  unite  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Naples  under  the  eldest  son  Louis  was  frustrated  by  Venice 
and  the  pope,  from  fear  lest  Hungary  might  become  the  dominant 
any  rate,  represents  the  gener 
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ait  thai  Louis  XVIIT.  was  a  moit  liberal  monarch,  reigning  will 
-eat  mildness  and  justice  to  his  end,  but  that  his  brother,  from  hi 
espotlc  and  harsh  disposition,  upset  all  the  other  had  done,  and  los 
«  throne.  Louis  XVI :  I  was  a  clever,  hard-hearted  man,  shacstlc- 
y  no  principle,  very  proud  and  false.    Charles  X.an  honest  mar 
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Adriatic  power.    He  was,  however,  mere  than  compensated  for 

this  disappointment  by  his  compact  (1339)  with  his  ally  and 
brother-in-law,  Casimir  Of  Poland,  whereby  it.  was  agreed  that 
Louis  should  succeed  to  the  Polish  throne  on  the  death  of  the 
childless  Casimir.  For  an  account  of -the  numerous  important 
reforms  effected  by  Charles  see  Hungary:  History.  A  states- 
man of  the  first  rank,  he  not  only  raised  Hungary  once  more  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  power,  but  enriched  and  civilized  her.  In 
character  he  was  pious,  courtly  and  valiant,  popular  alike  with 
the  nobility  and  the  middle  classes,  whose  increasing  welfare 
he  did  so  much  to  promote,  and  much  beloved  by  the  clergy. 
His  court  was  famous  throughout  Europe  as  a  school  of  chivalry. 
Charles  was  married  thrice.  His  first  wife  was  Maria,  daughter 
of  Duke  Casimir  of  Teschen,  whom  he  wedded  in  1306.  On  her 
death  in  1318  he  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Henry  ML  On  her  decease  two  years  later  he  gave  nis  hand 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wladislaus  Lokietek,  king  of  Poland. 
Five  sons  were  the  fruit  of  these  marriages,  of  whom  three, 
Louis,  Andrew  and  Stephen,  survived  him.  He  died  on  the  16th 
of  July  1342,  and  was  laid  beside  the  high  altar  at  Szekesf chcrvar, 
the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Arpads. 

See  Bela  Kerekcyarto,  The  Hungarian  Royal  Court  undpr  the 
House  oj  Anjou  (liung.)  (Budapest,  1881). ;  Rationes  Colitctorum 
Pontif.  in  Hungaria  (Budapest,  1887):  Diplomas  of  the  Angevin 
Period,  edited  by  Imrc  Nagy  (Hung,  and  Lat.  j,  vols.  L-iH.  (Budapest, 
1878,  ic.).  (R.  N.  B.) 

• 

CHARLES  I.  (1 226-1 38s),  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  and 
count  of  Anjou,  was  the  seventh  child  of  Louis  VHL  of  France 
and  Blanche  of  Castile.  Louis  died  a  few  months  after  Charles's 
birth  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  IX.  (St  Louis),  and  on 
the  death  in  1232  of  the  third  son  John,  count  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  those  fiefs  were  conferred  on  Charles.  In  1 246  he  married 
Beatrice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Raymond  Bercngcr  V.,  the 
last  count  of  Provence,  and  after  defeating  James  L  of  Aragon 
and  other  rivals  with  the  help  of  his  brother  the  French  king, 
he  took  possession  of  his  new  county.  In  1248  he  accompanied 
Louis  in  the  crusade  to  Egypt,  but  on  the  defeat  of  the  Crusaders 
he  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  brother.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  ransomed,  and  returned  to  Provence  in  1250.  During 
his  absence  several  towns  had  asserted  their  independence;  but 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  them  without  much  difficulty  and 
gradually  suppressed  their  communal  liberties,  Charles'6 
ambition  aimed  at  wider  fields,  and  when  Margaret,  countess  of 
Flanders,  asked  help  of  the  French  court  against  the  German 
king  William  of  Holland,  by  whom  she  had  been  defeated,  he 
gladly  accepted  her  offer  of  the  county  of  Hainaut  in  exchange 
for  his  assistance  (1253);  this  arrangement  was,  however, 
rescinded  by  Louis  of  France,  who  returned  from  captivity  in 
1254,  and  Charles  gave  up  Hainaut  for  an  immense  sum  of 
money.  He  extended  his  influence  by  the  subjugation  of  Mar- 
seilles in  1257,  then  one  of  the  most  important  maritime  cities 
of  the  world,  and  two  years  later  several  communes  of  Pied- 
mont recognized  Charles's  suzerainty  In  1262  Pope  Urban  IV. 
determined  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen  in  Italy, 
and  offered  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  consideration 
of  a  yearly  tribute,  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  opposition  to  Manfred, 
jthc  bastard  son  of  the  late  emperor  Frederick  II.  The  next  year 
Charles  succeeded  in  getting  himself  elected  senator  of  Rome, 
which  gave  him  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  pope.  After 
long  negotiations  he  accepted  the  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan 
crowns,  and  in  1264  he  sent  a  first  expedition  of  Provencals  to 
Italy;  he  also  collected  a  large  army  and  navy  in  Provence 
and  France  with  the  help  of  King  Louis,  and  by  an  alliance  with 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  was  able  to  send  part  of  his  force  overland. 
Pope  Clement  IV.  confirmed  the  Sicilian  agreement  on  conditions 
even  more  favourable  to  Charles,  who  sailed  in  1265,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  expedition  all  the  privileges  of  a  crusade.  After 
narrowly  escaping  capture  by  Manfred's  fleet  he  reached  Rome 
safely,  where  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  land 
army  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  on  the  26th  of  February  1266 
Charles  encountered  Manfred  at  Ben  even  to,  where  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle  Manfred  was  defeated  and  lulled,  and  the  whole 


kingdom  was  soon  In  Charles's  possession:  Then  Conradin, 
Frederick's  grandson'  and  last  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  came  into  Italy,  where  he  found  many  partisans 
among  the  Ghibellines  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  and  among 
Manfred's  former  adherents  in  the  south.  He  gathered  a  large 
army  consisting  partly  of  Germans  and  Saracens,  but  was  totally 
defeated  by  Charles  at  Tagliacozzo  (23rd  of  August  1268); 
taken  prisoner,  he  was  tried  as  a  rebel  and  executed  at  Naples. 
Charles,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  vindictive  cruelty,  had  large 
numbers  of  Conradin 's  barons  put  to  death  and  their  estates, 
confiscated,  and  the  whole  population  of  several  towns  massacred. 

He  was  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
for  besides  ruling  over  Provence  and  Anjou  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  was  imperial  vicar  of  Tuscany,  lord  of 
many  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  as  the  pope's 
favourite  practically  arbiter  of  the  papal  states,  especially  during 
the  interregnum  between  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  (12618)  and 
the  election  of  Gregory  X.  (1272).  But  his  ambition  was  by  no 
means  satisfied,  and  he  even  aspired  to  the  crown  of  the. East 
Roman  empire.  In  1272  he  took  part  with  Louis  IX.  in  a 
crusade  to  north  Africa,  where  the  French  king  died  of  fever, 
and  Charles,  after  defeating  the  soldan  of  Tunis,  returned  to 
Sicily.  The  election  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  as  German  ling 
after  a  long  interregnum,  and  that  of  Nicholas  HL  to  the  Holy 
See  (1277),  diminished  Charles's  power,  for  the  new  pope  set 
himself  to  compose  the  difference  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines in  the  Italian  cities,  but  at  his  death  Charles  secured  the 
election  of  his  henchman  Martin  IV.  (1281),  who  recommenced 
persecuting  the  Ghibellines,  excommunicated  the  Greek  emperor, 
Michael  Palaeologus,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Greeks, 
filled  every  appointment  in  the  papal  states  with  Charles's 
vassals,  and  reappointed  the  Angevin  king  senator  of  Rome. 
But  the  cruelty  of  the  French  rulers  of  Sicily  drove  the  people 
of  the  island  to-despair,  and  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  Giovanni  da 
Procida,  organized  the  rebellion,  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vesi>crs 
(see  Vespers,  Sicilian),  in  which  the  French  in  Sicily  were  aR 
massacred  or  expelled  (1282).  Charles  determined  to  subjugate 
the  island  and  sailed  with  his  fleet  for  Messina.  The  cily  held 
out  until  Peter  HI.  of  Aragon,  whose  wife  Constance  was  a 
daughter  of  Manfred,  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  a  Sicilian-Catalan 
fleet  under  the  Calabrese  admiral,  Ruggicro  di  Lauria,  completely 
destroyed  that  of  Charles.  "  If  thou  art  determined,  0  Go<£ 
to  destroy  me,"  the  unhappy  Angevin  exclaimed,  "  let  my  fall 
be  gradual  1"  He  was  forced  to  abandon  all  attempts  at 
reconquest,  but  proposed  to  decide  the  question  by  single 
combat  between  himself  and  Peter,  to  take  place  at  Bordeaux 
under  English  protection.  The  Aragonese  accepted,  but  fearing 
treachery,  as  the  French  army  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
failed  to.  appear  on  the  appointed  day.  In  the  meanwhile 
Ruggicro  di  Lauria  appeared  before  Naples  and  destroyed 
another  Angevin  fleet  commanded  by  Charles's  son,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  (May  x  284).  Charles  came  to  Naples  with  a  new 
fleet  from  Provence,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily  again, 
when  he  contracted  a  fever  and  died  at  Foggia  on  the  7  th  of 
January  1285.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  extremely  able  soldier 
and  a  skilful  statesman,  and  much  of  his  legislation  shows  a 
real  political  sense;  but  his  inordinate  ambition,  his  oppressive 
methods  of  government  and  taxation,  and  his  cruelty  created 
enemies  on  all  sides,  and  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  edifice  of 
dominion  which  he  had  raised. 

CHARLES  II.  (1250-1300).  king  of.  Naples  and  Sicily,  son  of 
Charles  L,  had  been  captured  by  Ruggicro  di  Lauria  in  the  naval 
battle  at  Naples  in  1284,  and  when  his  father  died  he  was  still  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  In  1288  King  Edward  L 
of  England  had  mediated  to  make  peace,  and  Charles  was 
liberated  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  retain  Naples 
alone,  Sicily  being  left  to  the  Aragonese;  Charles  was  also  to 
induce  his"  cousin  Charles  of  Valois  to  renounce  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  which  baa 
been  given  to  him  by  Pope  Martin  IV.  to  punish  Peter  for  having 
invaded  Sicily,  but  which  the  Valois  had  never  effectively 
occupied.    The  Angevin  kjng  was,  thereupon  set  fro*,  leaving 
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is  and  sixty  Provencal  nobles  ss  hostages,  prom 
jng  to  pay  30,000  marks  and  to  return  a  prisoner  if  (he  concilia 
«CK  not  fulfilled  within  three  years.    He  went  to  Rletl,  wh< 
the  new  pope  Nicholas  IV.  immediately  absolved  him  from  . 
the  conditions  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  crowned  him  king 
the  Two  Sicilies  (1185),  and  excommunicated  Alphotuo,  wh 
Charles  of  Vakils,  in  alliance  with  Castile,  prepared  to  ta 
possession  of  Aragon.     Alphonaolll ,  the  Aragonese  kins,  being' 
bard  pressed,  had  to  promise  to  withdraw  the  troops  he  had 
sent  to  help  his  brother  Jama  in  Sicily,  to  renounce  ill  rights 
over  the  island,  and  pay  » tribute  to  the  Holy  See.    Bnt  Alpboi 
died  childless  in  1  Jot  before  the  treaty  could  be  carried  out,  a 
James  took  possession  of  Aragon,  leaving  the  government 
Sicily  to  the  third  brother  Frederick.    The  new  pope  Bonifi 
VII L,  elected  in  1104  at  Naples  under  the  auspices  of  King 
Charles,  mediated  between  the  latter  and  James,  and  a  mos 
dishonourable  treaty  was  signed  :  James  was  to  marry  Charles': 
daughter  Bianca  and  was  promised  the  investiture  by  the  pope 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  while  he  waa  to  leave  the  Angevin  a  f 
hand  in  Sicily  and  even  to  assEst  him  if  the  Sicilians  resisted. 
attempt  was  made  to  bribe  Frederick  into  consenting  to  1 
arrangement,  but  being  backed  up  by  his  people  he  refused,  and 
was  afterwards  crowned  ling  of  Sicily.    The  war  was  fought  with 
peat  fury  on  land  and  sea,  but  Charles,  although  aided  by  the 
pope,  by  Charles  of  Valois,  and  by  James  H.  of  Aragon,  was 
unable  to  conquer  the  island,  and  his  son  the  prince  of  Tatantc 
Was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  La  Faloonara  in  1  too.     Peace 
was  at  last  made  in  I  toi  at  Cattabcllotta,  Charles  II.  giving  up 
all  rights  to  Sicily  and  agreeing  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Leonora  to  King  Frederick;  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
pope  fn  1303.    Charles  spent  his  last  years  quietly  in  Naples, 
which  rfty  he  improved  and  embellished.    He  died  in  August 
1309,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Robert. 
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CHARLES  H.  (1331-1187),  called  The  Bad,  king  of  Navarre 
and  count  of  Evrcui,  was  1  son  of  Jeanne  II.,  queen  of  Navarre, 
by  bermarriage  with  Philip,  count  of  Evreiii  (d.  134]).  Having 
become  king  of  Navarre  on  Jeanne's  death  in  1340,  be  sup- 
pressed a  rising  at  Pampelurta  with  much  cruelty,  and  by  this  and 
similat  actions  thoroufiMy  earned  his  surname  of"  The  Bad."  In 
13S»  he  married  Jeanne  (d.  1393),  *  daughter  of  John  II  king  of 
france,  a  union  which  made  his  relationship  to  the  French  crown 
stilt  more  complicated.  Through  his  mqiher  he  waa  a  grandson  of 
Louis  X.  and  through  his  father  a  great-grandson  of  Philip  IIL, 
having  thus  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  than  Edward 
II I .  of  England  -  nnd,  moreover,  be  held  lands  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  French  king,  whose  son-in-law  he  now  became.  Charles 
was  a  man  of  great  ability,  possessing  popular  manners  and  con- 
siderable eloquence,  but  he  was  singularly  unscrupulous,  a  quality 
which  was  revealed  during  the  years  in  which  he  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  Trouble  soon  arose 
between  King  John  and  his  son-in-law.  The  promised  dowry  had 
not  been  paid,  and  the  county  of  Angouleme,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  waa  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  hint's  favourite,  the  constable  Charles  la  Cerda.    In 


January  1354  the  constable  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Charles, 
and  preparations  lor  war  were  begun.  The  king  of  Navarre,  who 
defended  this  deed,  had,  however,  many  friends  in  France  and  was 
in  communication  with  Edward  IIL;  and  consequently  John  was 
forced  to  make  a  treaty  at  Mantes  and  to  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  Angouleme  by  a  large  grant  o[  lands,  chiefly  in  Normandy. 
This  peace  did  not  last  long,  and  in  1355  John  was  compelled  to 
confirm  the  treaty  of  Mantes.  Returning  to  Normandy,  Charles 
was  partly  responsible  for  some  unrest  in  the  duchy,  and  in  April 
>3$6  he  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  French  king  at  Rouen, 
remaining  in  captivity  until  November  1357,  when  John,  after 
his  defeat  at  Poitiers,  was  a  prisoner  in  England.  Charles  was 
regarded  with  much  favour  fn  France,  and  the  states-general 
demanded  his  release,  which,  however,  was  effected  by  a  surprise. 
Owing  to  his  popularity  he  was  considered  by  Etlenne  Marcel 
and  his  party  as  a  suitable  rival  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  King 
Charles  V.,  and  on  entering  Paris  he  mi  well  received  and 
delivered  an  eloquent  harangue  to  the  Parisians.  Subsequently 
peace  was  made  with  the  dauphin,  who  promised  to  restore  to 
Charles  his  confiscated  estates.  This  peace  was  not  enduring,  and 
as  his  lands  were  not  given  back  Charles  had  some  ground  for 
complaint.  War  again  broke  out,  quickly  followed  by  a  new 
treaty,  after  which  the  king  of  Navarre  took  part  in  suppressing 
the  peasant  rising  known  as  the'  Jacquerie.  Answering  the  en- 
treaties of  Mated  be  relumed  to  Pari*  on  June  13  jS,  and  became 
captain-general  of  the  city,  which  waa  aoon  besieged  by  the 
dauphin.  This  position,  however,  "did  not  prevent  him  from 
negotiating  both  with  the  dauphin  and  with  the  English;  term* 
were  soon  arranged  with  the  former,  and  Charles,  having  lost 
much  of  his  popularity,  left  Paris  nut  before  the  murder  of 
Marcel  b  July  135*.  He  continued  his  alternate  policy  of  war 
and  peace,  meanwhile  adding  if  possible  by  his  depredations  to 
the  misery  of  France,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
BrftlgnyinMay  1360  deprived  him  of  the  alliance  of  the  English, 
and  compelled  him  to  make  peace  with  King  John  in  the  following 
October.  A  new  cause  of  trouble  arose  when  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  was  left  without  a  ruler  in  November  1361,  and  wa* 
claimed  by  Charles;  but,  lacking  both  alHcs  and  money,  he  wa* 
unable  to  prevent  the  French  king  from  seizing  Burgundy,  while 
he  himself  returned  to  Navarre. 

In  hrs  own  kingdom  Charles  took  some  steps  to  reform  the 
financial  and  judicial  administration  and  so  to  increase  hi* 
revenue;  but  he  wa*  soon  occupied  once  more  with  foreign 
entanglements,  and  in  July  136  j  ,  In  alliance  with  Peter  the  Cruel, 
king  of  Castile,  he  invaded  Aragon,  deserting  his  new  ally  soon 
afterwards  for  Fetor  IV.,  king  of  Aragon.  Meanwhile  the  war 
with  the  dauphin  bad  been  renewed.  Still  *""*--"i^  after 
Burgundy,  Charles  saw  his  French  estates  again  seized;  but  after 
some  desultory  warfare,  chiefly  in  Normandy,  peace  was  made 
in  March  rjfij,  sort  he  returned  to  his  work  of  interference  in  the 
politics  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  In  turn  he  made  treaties  with 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  who  were  at  war  with  each 
other;  promising  to  assist  Peter  (he  Cruel  to  regain  his  throne, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven  in  1366  by  his  hall-brother  Henry 
of  TrastamaTa,  and  then  assuring  Henry  and  his  ally  Peter  of 
Aragon  that  he  would  aid  them  to  retain  Castile.  He  continued 
this  treacherous  policy  when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  advanced 
to  succour  Peter  the  Cruel;  then  signed  a  treaty  with  Edward 
of  England,  and  then  in  1371  allied  himself  with  Charles  V.  of 
France.  His  neit  important  move  was  to  Drier  his  assistance  to 
Richard  n.  of  England  for  an  attack  upon  France.  About  this 
time  serious  charges  were  brought  against  him.  Accused  of 
attempting  to  poison  the  king  of  France  and  < 
persons,  and  of  other  crimes,  his  French  estate 
micro!  Charles.  V., and  soon  afterwards  Navarre  was  invaded  by 
he  Castiliana.  Won  over  by  the  surrender  of  Cherbourg  in  July 
378,  the  English  under  John  0!  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  came 
o  his  aid;  but  a  heavy  price  had  to  be  paid  for  the  neutrality 
il  the  king  of  Castile.  After  the  death  ot  Charles  V.  in  13S0,  the 
king  of  Navarre  did  not  interfere  In  the  internal  affair*  of  France, 
although  he  endeavoured  vainly  again  to  obtain  aid  from  Richard 
II.,  and  to  regain  Chrrtxjnrg.    His  lands  In  France  were  baachrd 
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over  to  his  eldest  son  Charles,  who  governed  them  with  the  consent 
of  the  new  king  Charles  VL  Charles  died  on  the  xst  of  January 
1387,  and  many  stories  are  current  regarding  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Froissart  relates  that  he  was  burned  to  death  through  his 
bedclothes  catching  fire;  Secousse  says  that  he  died  in  peace 
with  many  signs  of  contrition;  another  story  says  he  died  of 
leprosy;  and  a  popular  legend  tells  how  he  expired  by  a  divine 
judgment  through  the  burning  of  the  clothes  steeped  in  sulphur 
and  spirits  in  which  he  had  been  wrapped  as  a  cure  for  a  loath- 
some disease  caused  by  his  debauchery.  He  had  three  sons  and 
four  daughters,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Charles;  one 
of  his  daughters,  Jeanne,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of 

England. 

Seejean  Fioissart,  Cftrofriptts.  edited  by  S.  Luce  and  G.  Raynaud 
(Paris,  1860-1897);  D.  F.  Secousse,  MSmokes  pour  strvir  &  Fhistoire 


is  Charles  2/,  rot  is  Navarre  (Paris,  1755-1768);  E.  Meyer,  Charts* 
II,  re*  is  Sasarrs  si  la  Normamdis  am  XIV*  tikis  (Paris,  1898); 
F.T.  Parens,  Etisune  Marcd  (Paris,  1874) ;  R.  Delacfcenal,  Pysmuret 
mtgoaationt  as  Charles  Is  Mauvais  avec  Us  Anglais  (Paris,  1900); 
and  E.  Lavisse,  Hittoks  is  Prance,  tome  tv.  (Paris,  1902). 

CHARLBI  m.  (1361-1495),  called  The  Nobis,  king  of  Navarre 
and  count  of  Evreux,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  IL  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre,  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne,  daughter  of  John 
IL,  king  of  France;  and  was  married  in  1375  to  Leonora  (d.  i4*5)> 
daughter  of  Henry  IL,  king  of  Castile.  Having  passed  much  of 
his  early  Hfe  in  France,  he  became  king  of  Navarre  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  in  January  1387,  and  his  reign  was  a  period  of  peace 
and  order,  thus  contrasting  sharply  with  the  long  and  calamitous 
reign  of  Ins  father.  In  1393  he  regained  Cherbourg,  which  had 
been  handed  over  by  Charles  IL  to  Richard  IL  of  England,  and 
In  1403  he  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  representatives  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France  concerning  the  extensive  lands  which  he 
claimed  in  that  country.  Cherbourg  was  given  to  the  French 
king;  certain  exchanges  of  land-were  made;  and  in  the  following 
year  Charles  HI.  surrendered  the  county  of  Evreux,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Nemours  and  made  a  peer  of  France.  After  this 
his  only  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  was  when  he 
sought  to  make  peace  between  the  rival  factions  in  that  country. 
Charles  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  Navarre  by  making 
canals  and  rendering  the  rivers  navigable,  and  in  other  ways. 
He  died  at  Otite  on  the  8th  of  September  1425  and  was  buried  at 
Pampehina*  After  the  death  of  his  two  sons  in  1402  the  king 
decreed  that  his  kingdom  should  pass  to  his  daughter  Blanche 
(d.  1441),  who  took  for  her  second  husband  John,  afterwards 
John  EL,  king  of  Aragon;  and  the  cortes  of  Navarre  swore  to 
recognize  Charles  (q.v.),  prince  of  Viana,  her  son  by  this  marriage, 
as  king  after  his  mother's  death. 

CHARLES  (Kaxx  Eitel  Zehiyun  Ludwio;  in  Rum. 
Caeol),  king  of  Rumania  (1839-  ),  second  son  of  Prince  Karl 
Anton  of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen,  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
April  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Dresden  (1850-1856),  and 
passed  through  his  university  course  at  Bonn.  Entering  the 
Prussian  army  in  1857,  he  won  considerable  distinction  in  the 
Danish  war  of  1864,  and  received  instruction  in  strategy  from 
General  von  Moltke.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Algeria.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  2nd  regiment  of 
Prussian  Dragoon  Guards  when  he  was  elected  haspoiat  or 
prince  of  Rumania  on  the  20th  of  April  1 866,  after  the  compulsory 
abdication  of  Prince  Alexander  John  Cuza.  Regarded  at  first 
with  distrust  by  Turkey,  Russia  and  Austria,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  general  recognition  in  six  months;  but  he  had  to  con- 
tend for  ten  years  with  fierce  party  struggles  between  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals. 

During  this  period,  however,  Charles  displayed  great  tact  in 
his  dealings  with  both  parties,  and  kept  his  country  in  the  path 
of  administrative  and  economic  reform,  organising  the  army, 
developing  the  railways,  and  establishing  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  The  sympathy  of  Rumania  with  France 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  and  the  consequent  inter- 
ruption of  certain  commercial  undertakings,  led  to  a  hostOe 
movement  against  Prince  Charles,  which,  being  fostered  by 
Russia,  made  him  resolve  to  abdicate;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  remain.    In  the  Rusao-Turkish  War 


of  1877*78  he  joined  the  Russians  before  Plevna  (•>».),  and 
being  placed  in  command  of  the  combined  Russian  and 
Rumanian  forces,  forced  Osman  Pasha  to  surrender.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prince's  vigorous  action  the  independence  of 
Rumania,  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  May  1877,  was  con- 
firmed by  various  treaties  in  1878,  and  recognized  by  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  in  1880.  On  the  26th  of  March 
1 88 1  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Rumania,  and,  with  his  consort, 
was  crowned  on  the  22nd  of  May  following.  From  that  time  he 
pursued  a  successful  career  in  home  and  foreign  policy,  and 
greatly  improved  the  financial  amd  military  position  of  his 
country;  while  his  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  was  shown  by 
his  formation  of  an  important  collection  of  paintings  of  all 
schools  in  his  palaces  at  Sinafa  and  Bucharest.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  his  reign,  see  Rumania.  On  the  xst  of  November 
1869  he  married  Princess  Elizabeth  (q.v.)t  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Hermann  of  Wied,  widely  known  under  her  literary  name  of 
"  Carmen  Sylva."  As  the  only  child  of  the  marriage,  a  daughter, 
died  in  1874,  the  succession  was  finally  settled  upon  the  king's 
nephew,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen,  who 
was  created  prince  of  Rumania  on  the  18th  of  March  1889, 
and  married,  on  the  xoth  of  January  1893,  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Alfred,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  their  children  being 
Prince  Carol  (b.  1803)  and  Princess  Elizabeth  (b.  1894). 

The  official  life  ot  King  Charles,  mainly  his  own  composition. 
Am  ism  Lsbeu-  Ksnig  Karis  sou  Rumdnisn  (Stuttgart,  1 894-1900. 

J  vols.),  deals  mainly  with  political  history.    See  for  an  account  of 
is  domestic  life,  M.  Kremnitx,  Kouig  Karl  sou  Rsmdmeu.    Eiu 
Lebensbild  (Breslau.  1903). 

CHARLES  TI.  (1661-1700),  king  of  Spain,  known  among 
Spanish  kings  as  "The  Desired" and  " The  Bewitched,"  was  the 
son  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  second  marriage  with  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  XXL,  his  niece.  He  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  November  1661,  and  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  his 
father's  two  marriages— a  child  of  old  age  and  disease,  in 
whom  the  constant  intermarriages  of  the  Habsburgs  had  de- 
veloped the  family  type  to  deformity.  His  birth  was  greeted 
with  joy  by  the  Spaniards,  who  feared  the  dispujte  as  to  the 
succession  which  must  have  ensued  if  Philip  IV.  left  no  male 
issue.  The  boy  was  so  feeble  that  till  the  age  of  five  or  six  he 
was  fed  only  from  the  breast  of  a  nurse.  For  years  afterwards 
it  was  not  thought  safe  to  allow  him  to  walk.  Tliat  he  might  not 
be  overtaxed  he  was  left  entirely  uneducated,  and  his  indolence 
was  indulged  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  not  even  expected 
to  be  clean.  When  his  brother,  the  younger  Don  John  of  Austria, 
a  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,  obtained  power  by  exiling  the  queen 
mother  from  court  he  insisted  that  at  least  the  king's  hair  should 
be  combed.  Charles  made  the  malicious  remark  that  nothing 
was  safe  from  Don  John— not  even  vermin.  The  king  was  then 
fifteen,  and,  according  to  Spanish  law,  of  age.  But  he  never 
became  a  man  in  body  or  mind.  The  personages  who  ruled  in 
his  name  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with  Maria  Louisa  of 
Orleans.  The  French  princess,  a  lively  young  woman  of  no 
sense,  died  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
from  the  attendance  of  Spanish  doctors.  Again  his  advisers 
arranged  a  marriage  with  Maria  Ana  of  Neuburg.  The  Bavarian 
wife  stood  the  strain  and  survived  him.  Both  marriages  were 
merely  political— the  first  *  victory  for  the  French,  and  the 
second  for  the  Austrian  party.  France  and  Austria  were  alike 
preparing  for  -the  day  when  the  Spanish  succession  would  have 
to  be  fought  for.  The  king  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
each  alternately.  By  natural  instinct  he  hated  the  French,  but 
there  was  no  room  in  Ins  nearly  imbecile  mind  for  more  than 
childish  superstition,  insane  pride  of  birth,  and  an  interest  in 
court  etiquette.  The  only  touch  of  manhood  was  a  taste  for 
shooting  which  he  occasionally  indulged  in  the  preserves  of  the 
Escorial.  In  his  later  days  he  suffered  much  pain,  and  was  driven 
wild  by  the  conflict  between  his  wish  to  transmit  his  inheritance 
to  "  the  illustrious  house  of  Austria,"  his  own  kin,  and  the  belief 
instilled  into  him  by  the  partisans  of  the  French  claimant  that 
only  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  could  avert  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire.  A  silly  fanatic  made  the  discovery  that,  the  king 
was  bewitched,  and  his  confessor  Froilan  Diaz  supported  the 
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belief.  The  king  was  exorcised,  and  the  exorcists  of  the  king- 
dom were  called  upon  to  put  stringent  questions  to  the  devil* 
they  cast  out.  The  Inquisition  interfered,  and  the  dying  king 
was  driven  mad  among  them.  Very  near  his  end  he  had  the 
lugubrious  curiosity  to  cause  the  coffins  of  his  embalmed  an- 
cestors to  be  opened  at  the  Escorial.  The  sight  of  the  body  of 
his  first  wife,  at  whom  he  also  insisted  on  looking,  provoked  a 
passion  of  tears  and  despair.  Under  severe  pressure  from  the 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Portocarrero,  he  finally  made  a 
will  in  favour  of  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  died  on  the  ist  of  November  1700,  after  a  lifetime  of  senile 
decay. 

The  best  picture  of  Charles  II.  is  to  be  found  in  Les  Jtltmoires  de  la 
cour  d'EspagM  of  the  Marquis  de  Vi liars  (London.  1861).  and  the 
Letters  of  the  Marquise  de  Villara  (Paris,  1868). 

CHARLES  III.  (1 716-1 788),  king  of  Spain,  born  oh  the  20th 
January  17 16,  was  the  first  son  of  the  second  marriage  of  Philip 
V.  with  Elizabeth  Farncse  of  Parma.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
to  be  sent  to  rule  as  duke  of  Parma  by  right  of  his  mother  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  thus  came  under  more  intelligent  influence 
than  he  could  have  found  in  Spain.  In  1754  he  made  himself 
master  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  arms.  Charles  had,  however,  no 
military  tastes,  seldom  wore  uniform,  and  could  with  difficulty 
be  persuaded  to  witness  a  review.  The  peremptory  action  of 
the  British  admiral  commanding  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
approach  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  who  forced 
him  to  promise  to  observe  neutrality  under  a  threat  to  bombard 
Naples,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  It  gave  him  a 
feeling  of  hostility  to  England  which  in  after-times  influenced 
his  policy. 

As  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  Charles  began  there  the  work 
of  internal  reform  which  he  afterwards  continued  in  Spain. 
Foreign  ministers  who  dealt  with  him  agreed  that  he  had  no  great 
natural  ability,  but  he  was  honestly  desirous  to  do  his  duty  as 
king,  and  he  showed  good  judgment  in  his  choice  of  ministers. 
The  chief  minister  in  Naples,  Tanucci,  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  him.  On  the  death  of  his  half-brother  Ferdinand  VI. 
he  became  king  of  Spain,  and  resigned  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
third  son  Ferdinand.  As  king  of  Spain  his  foreign  policy  was 
disastrous.  His  strong  family  feeling  and  his  detestation  of 
England,  which  was  unchecked  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Amelia,  daughter  of  .Frederick  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony,  led  him 
into  the  Family  Compact  with  France.  Spain  was  entangled  in 
the  dose  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  to  her  great  loss.  In  1 770  he 
almost  ran  into  another  war  over  the  barren  Falkland  Islands. 
In  1779  he  was,  somewhat  reluctantly,  led  to  join  France  and 
the  American  insurgents  against  England,  though  he  well  knew 
that  the  independence  of  the  English  colonies  must  have  a 
ruinous  influence  on  his  own  American  dominions.  For  his  army 
he  did  practically  nothing,  and  for  his  Beet  very  little  except 
build  one  ships  without  taking  measures  to  train  officers  and 
men. 

But  his  internal  government  was  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the 
country.  He  began  by  compelling  the  people  of  Madrid  to  give 
up  emptying  their  slops  out  of  the  windows,  and  when  they 
objected  he  said  they  were  like  children  who  cried  when  their 
faces  were  washed.  In  1766  his  attempt  to  force  the  Madrilenos 
to  adopt  the  French  dress  led  to  a  riot  during  which  he  did  not 
display  much  personal  courage.  For  a  long  time  after  it  he 
remained  at  Aranjuez,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  his  minister  Aranda.  All  his  reforms  were  not  of  this  formal 
kind.  Charles  was  a  thorough  despot  of  the  benevolent  order, 
and  had  been  deeply  offended  by  the  real  or  suspected  share  of 
the  Jesuits  in  the  riot  of  17^6.  He  therefore  consented  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  order,  and  was  then  the  main  advocate  for  its 
suppression.  His  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  recollection 
of  some  disputes  with  the  pope  he  had  bad  when  king  of  Naples, 
turned  him  towards  a  general  policy  of  restriction  of  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  church.  The  number  of  the  idle  clergy,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  monastic  orders,  was  reduced,  and  the 
Inquisition,  though  not  abolished,  was  rendered  torpid.  In  the 
meantime  much  antiquated  legislation  which  tended  to. restrict 


trade  and  industry  was  abolished;  roads,  canals  and  drainage 
works  were  carried  out.  Many  of  his  paternal  ventures  led  to 
little  more  than  waste  of  money,  or  the  creation  of  hotbeds  of 
jobbery.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  country  prospered.  The  result 
was  largely  due  to  the  king,  who  even  when  he  was  ill-advised 
did  at  least  work  steadily  at  his  task  of  government.  His 
example  was  not  without  effect  on  some  at  least  of  the  nobles. 
In  his  domestic  life  King  Charles  was  regular,  and  was  a  con- 
siderate master,  though  he  had  a  somewhat  caustic  tongue 
and  took  a  rather  cynical  view  of  mankind.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  hunting.  During  his  later  years  he  had  some  trouble 
with  his  eldest  son  and  his  daughter-in-law.  If  Charles  had  lived 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  he  would  probably 
have  been  frightened  into  reaction.  As  he  died  on  the  14th  of 
December  1788  he  left  the  reputation  of  a  philanthropic  and 
"  philosophic  "  king.  In  spite  of  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  his 
dislike  of  friars  in  general,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  Inquisition, 
he  was  a  very  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  and  showed  much  zeal  in 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  pope  to  proclaim  the  Immaculate 
Conception  as  a  dogma  necessary  to  salvation. 

See  the  Reign  of  Charles  IIL,  by  M.  DanviU  y  Cottedo  (6  vols.), 
in  the  Historia  General  de  EspaMa  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historic 
(Madrid,  1892,  &c);  and  F.  Rousseau,  Eigne  de  Charles  III 
d'Espagne  (Paris,  1907). 

CHARLES  IV.  (1 748-1819),  king  of  Spain,  second  son  of  Charles 
III.  and  his  wife  Maria  Amelia  of  Saxony,  was  born  at  Portia 
on  the  nth  of  November  1748,  while  his  father  was  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.    The  elder  brother  was  set  aside  as  imbecile  and 
epileptic.    Charles  had  inherited  a  great  frame  and  immense 
physical  strength  from  the  Saxon  line  of  his  mother.    When 
young  he  was  fond  of  wrestling  with  the  strongest  countrymen 
be  could  find.    In  character  he  was  mot  malignant,  but  he  was 
intellectually  torpid,  and  of  a,  credulity  which  almost  passes 
belief.    His  wife,  Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  his  first  cousin,  a 
thoroughly  coarse  and  vicious  woman,  ruled  him  completely, 
though  he  was  capable  of  obstinacy  at  times.    During  his  father's 
lifetime  he  was  led  by  her  into  court  intrigues  which  aimed 
at  driving  the  king's  favourite  minister,  Floridablanca,  from 
office,  and  replacing  him  by  Aranda,  the  chief  of  the  "  Aragonesc" 
party.    After  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1788  his  one  serious 
occupation  was  hunting.    Affairs  were  left  to  be  directed  by  bis 
wife  and  her  lover  Godoy  (q.v.).    For  Godoy  the  king  had  an 
unaffected  liking,  and  the  lifelong  favour  he  showed  him  is  almost 
pathetic    When  terrified  by  the  French  Revolution  he  turned 
to  the  Inquisition  to  help  him  against  the  party  which  would  have 
carried  the  reforming  policy  of  Charles  III.  much  further.    But 
he  was  too  slothful  to  have  more  than  a  passive  part  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  government.    He  simply  obeyed  the  impulse 
given  him  by  the  queen  and  Godoy.    If  he  ever  knew  his  wife's 
real  character  he  thought  it  more  consistent  with  his  dignity 
to  shut  his  eyes.    For  he  had  a  profound  belief  in  his  divine  right 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  person.    If  he  understood  that  his  king- 
dom was  treated  as  a  mere  dependence  by  France,  he  also  thought 
it  due  to  his  "  face  "  to  make  believe  that  he  was  a  powerful 
monarch.    Royalty  never  wore  a  more  silly  aspect  than  in  the 
person  of  Charles  IV.,  and  it  is  highly  credible  that  he  never 
knew  what  his  wife  was,  or  what  was  the  position  of  his  kingdom. 
When  he  was  told  that  his  son  Ferdinand  was  appealing  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon  against  Godoy,  he  took  the  side  of  the  f avouri  te. 
When  the  populace  rose  at  Aranjuez  in  1808  he  abdicated  to  save 
the  minister.    He  took  refuge  in  France,  and  when  he  and 
Ferdinand  were  both  prisoners  of  Napoleon's,  he  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  assaulting  his  son.    Then  he  abdicated 
in  favour  of  Napoleon,  handing  over  .his  people  like  a  herd  of 
cattle.    He  accepted  a  pension  from  the  French  emperor  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  between  his  wife  and  Godoy.    He  died 
at  Rome  on  the  aoth  of  January  18 19,  probably  without  having 
once  suspected  that  he  had  done  anything  unbecoming  a  king 
by  divine  right  and  a  gentleman. 

See  Historia  del  Rebtado  de  Carlos  IV.,  by  General  Gomes  de 
Arteche  (5  votO,  in  the  Historia  General  de  BsfaMa  de  la  Jtml 
Academia  de  la  Historia  (Madrid,  189a*  &c0. 
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CHARLES  IX.  (x  550-*  161  i)r  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Margarcto  Lcjonhufrud.  By  his 
lather's  will  lie  got,  by  way  of  appanage,  the  duchy  of  Soderman- 
Iand,  which  included  the  provinces  of  Nerik6  and  Vermland; 
but  he  did  not  come  into  actual  possession  of  them  till  after  the 
fall  of  Eric  XIV.  (1569).  In  1568  he  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
rebellion  against  Eric,  but  took  no  part  in  the  designs  of  his 
brother  John  against  the  unhappy  king  after  his  deposition. 
Indeed,  Charles's  relations  with  John  III.  were  always  more  or 
less  strained.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  John's  high-church 
tendencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  he  sturdily  resisted  all  the  king's 
endeavours  to  restrict  his  authority  as  duke  of  Sodermanland 
(Sudermania)  on  the  other.  The  nobility  and  the  majority  of 
the  Riksdag  supported  John,  however,  in  his  endeavours  to  unify 
the  realm,  and  Charles  had  consequently  (1587)  to  resign  his 
pretensions  to  autonomy  within  his  duchy;  but,  fanatical 
Calvinist  as  he  was,  on  the  religious  question  he  was  immovable. 
The  matter  came  to  a  crisis  on  the  death  of  John  III.  (1502). 
The  heir  to  the  throne  was  John's  eldest  son,  Sigismund,  already 
king  of  Poland  and  a  devoted  Catholic.  The  fear  lest  Sigismund 
might  re-catholicize  the  land  alarmed  the  Protestant  majority 
in  Sweden,  and  Charles  came  forward  as  their  champion,  and  also 
as  the  defender  of  the  Vasa  dynasty  against  foreign  interference. 
It  was  due  entirely  to  him  that  Sigismund  was  forced  to  confirm 
the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  Upsala,  thereby  recognizing 
the  fact  that  Sweden  was  essentially  a  Protestant  state  (sec 
Sweden:  History).  In  the  ensuing  years  Charles's  task  was 
extraordinarily  difficult.  He  had  steadily  to  oppose  Sigismund's 
reactionary  tendencies;  he  had  also  to  curb  the  nobility,  which 
lie  did  with  cruel  rigour.  Necessity  compelled  him  to  work 
lather  with  the  people  than  the  gentry;  hence  it  was  that  the 
Riksdag  assumed  under  his  government  a  power  and  an  im- 
portance which  it  had  never  possessed  before.  In  1595  the 
Riksdag  of  Sodcrkoping  elected  Charles-regent,  and  his  attempt 
to  force  Klas  Hemming,  governor  of  Finland,  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  king,  provoked  a  civil  war. 
Technically  Charles  was,  without  doubt,  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  the  considerable  minority  of  all  classes  which  adhered  to 
Sigismund  on  his  landing  in  Sweden  in  1598  indisputably  behaved 
like  loyal  subjects.  But  Sigismund  was  both  an  alien  and  a 
heretic  to  the  majority  of  the  Swedish  nation,  and  his  formal 
deposition  by  the  Riksdag  in  1599  was,  in  effect,  a  natural  vindica- 
tion and  legitimation  of  Charles's  position.  Finally,  the  diet  of 
Linkoping  (Feb.  24,  1600)  declared  that  Sigismund  and  his 
posterity  had  forfeited  the  Swedish  throne,  and,  passing  over 
duke  John,  the  second  son  of  John  III.,  a  youth  of  ten,  recognized 
duke  Charles  as  their  sovereign  under  the  title  of  Charles  IX. 

Charles's  short  reign  was  an  uninterrupted  warfare.  The  hos-, 
tility  of  Poland  and  the  break  up  of  Russia  involved  him  in  two 
overseas  contests  for  the  possession  of  Livonia  and  Ingria, 
while  his  pretensions  to  Lapland  brought  upon  him  a  war  with 
Denmark  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  In  all  these  struggles 
he  was  more  or  less  unsuccessful,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  do  with  superior  generals  (e.g.  Chodkiewicz  and 
Christian  IV.)  and  partly  to  sheer  ill-luck.  Compared  with  his 
foreign  policy,  the  domestic  policy  of  Charles- IX.  was  com- 
paratively unimportant.  It  aimed  at  confirming  and  supple- 
menting what  had  already  been  done  during  his  regency.  Not 
till  the  6th  of  March  1604,  after  Duke  John  had  formally 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne,  did  Charles  IX.  begin  to  style 
himself  king.  The  first  deed  in  which  the  title  appears  is  dated 
the  20th  of  March  1604;  but  he  was  not  crowned  till  the  15th  of 
March  1607.  Four  and  a  half  years  later  Charles  IX.  died  at 
Nykoping  (Oct.  30.  161 1).  As  a  ruler  he  is  the  link  between 
his  great  father  and  his  still  greater  son.  He  consolidated  the 
work  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  creation  of  a  great  Protestant  state: 
he  prepared  the  way  for  the  erection  of  the  Protestant  empire 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Swedish  historians  have  been  excusably 
indulgent  to  the  father  of  their  greatest  ruler.  Indisputably 
Charles  was  cruel,  ungenerous  and  vindictive;  yet  he  seems, 
at  all  hazards,  strenuously  to  have  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty 
during  a  period  of  political  and  religious  transition,  and,  despite 


his  violence  and  brutality,  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 
wise  and  courageous  statesman.  By  his  first  wife  Marie,  daughter 
of  the  elector  palatine  Louis  VI.,  he  had  six  children,  of  whom 
only  one  daughter,  Catherine,  survived;  by  his  second  wife, 
Christina,  daughter  of  Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstcin-Gottorp, 
he  had  five  children,  including  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles 
Philip,  duke  of  Finland. 

See  Sveriges  Historia,  vol.  Hi.  (Stockholm,  1 878);  Robert  Nisbet 
Bain,  Scandinavia  (Cambridge,  1905),  caps.  5-7.  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHAELES  X.  [Charles  Gustavus]  (162  2-1660),  king  of 
Sweden,  son  of  John  Casimir,  count  palatine  of  Zweibriicken, 
and  Catherine,  sister  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  born  at  Nykop- 
ing Castle  on  the  Sth  of  November  1632.  He  learnt  the  art  o( 
war  under  the  great  Lennart  Torstensson,  being  present  at  the 
second  battle  of  Breitcnfcld  and  at  Jankowitz.  From  1646 
to  1648  he  frequented  the  Swedish  court.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  would  marry  the  queen  regnant,  Christina,  but  her  unsur- 
mountable  objection  to  wedlock  put  an  end  to  these  anticipations, 
and  to  compensate  her  cousin  for  a  broken  half-promise  she 
declared  him  (1649)  her  successor,  despite  the  opposition  of  the, 
senate  headed  by  the  venerable  Axel  Oxenstjerna.  In  1648  he 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Germany, 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  prevented  him  from 
winning  the  military  laurels  he  so  ardently  desired,  but  as  the, 
Swedish  plenipotentiary  at  tKe  executive  congress  of  Nuremberg, 
he  had  unrivalled  opportunities  of  learning  diplomacy,  in  which 
science  he  speedily  became  a  past-master.  As  the  recognized 
heir  to  the  throne,  his  position  on  his  return  to  Sweden  was  not 
without  danger,  for  the  growing  discontent  with  the  queen 
turned  the  eyes  of  thousands  to  him  as  a  possible  deliverer. 
He  therefore  withdrew  to  the  isle  of  Oland  till  the  abdication  oP 
Christina  (June  5,  1654)  called  him  to  the  throne. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  devoted  to  the  healing  df 
domestic  discords,  and  the  rallying  of  all  the  forces  of  the  nation 
round  his  standard  for  a  new  policy  of  conquest.  He  contracted, 
a  political  marriage  (Oct.  24,  1654)  with  Hedwig  Leonora,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  HI.,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  by  way  of 
securing  a  future  ally  against  Denmark.  The  two  great  pressing- 
national  questions,  war  and  the  restitution  of  the  alienated  crown 
lands,  were  duly  considered  at  the  Riksdag  which  assembled 
at  Stockholm  in  March  1655.  The  war  question  was  decided  in. 
three  days  by  a  6ecrct  committee  presided  over  by  the  king,  who 
easily  persuaded  the  delegates  that  a  war  with  Poland  was 
necessary  and  might  prove  very  advantageous;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  subsidies  due  to  the  crown 
for  military  purposes  was  postponed  to  the  following  Rik4dag 
(see  Sweden:  History}.  On  the  xoth  of  July  Charles  quitted^ 
Sweden  to  engage  in  his  Polish  adventure.  By  the  time  war  was 
declared  he  had  at  his  disposal  50,000  men  and  50  warships. 
Hostilities  had  already  begun  with  the  occupation  of  Dunaburg 
(Dvinsk)  in  Polish  Livonia  by  the  Swedes  (July  1,  1655),  and 
the  Polish  army  encamped  among  the  marshes  of  the  Netze 
concluded  a  convention  (July  25)  whereby  the  palatinates  of 
Posen  and  Kalisz  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Swedish  king.  Thereupon  the  Swedes  entered  Warsaw  without 
opposition  and  occupied  the  whole  of  Great  Poland.  The  Polish 
king,  John  Casimir,  fied  to  Silesia.  Meanwhile  Charles  pressed 
on  towards  Cracow,  which  was  captured  after  a  two  months* 
siege.  The  fall  of  Cracow  extinguished  the  last  hope  of  the 
boldest  Pole;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  an  extraordinary 
reaction  began  in  Poland  itself.  On  the  iSth  of  October  the 
Swedes  invested  the  fortress-monastery  of  Czenstochowa,  but 
the  place  was  heroically  defended;  and  after  a  seventy  days' 
siege  the  besiegers  were  compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss. 

This  astounding  success  elicited  an  outburst  of  popular: 
enthusiasm  which  gave  the  war  a  national  and  religious  character. 
The  tactlessness  of  Charles,  the  rapacity  of  his  generals,  the, 
barbarity  of  his  mercenaries,  his  refusal  to  legalize  his  position, 
by  summoning  the  Polish  diet,  his  negotiations  for  the  partition 
of  the  very  state  he  affected  to  befriend,  awoke  the  long  slumber- 
ing public  spirit  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning  of  1656  John 
Casimir  returned  from  exile  and  the  Polish  army  was  reorganize4 
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and  increased.  By  this "time  Charles  had  discovered  that  it 
was  easier  to  defeat  the  Poles  than  to  conquer  Poland.  His 
chief  object,  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  was  stall  unaccomplished, 
and  a  new  foe  arose  in  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  alarmed  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Swedish  king.  Charles  forced  the  elector, 
indeed,  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  become  his  ally  and 
vassal  (treaty  of  Kdnigsberg,  Jan.  17,  1656);  but  the  Polish 
national  rising  now  imperatively  demanded  his  presence  in  the 
south.  For  weeks  he  scoured  the  interminable  snow-covered 
plains  of  Poland  in  pursuit  of  the  Polish  guerillas,  penetrating 
as  far  south  as  Jaroslau  in  Galida,  by  which  time  he  had  lost 
two-thirds  of  his  15,000  men  with  no  apparent  result.  His 
retreat  from  Jaroslau  to  Warsaw,  with  the  fragments  of  his  host, 
amidst  three  converging  armies,  in  a  marshy  forest  region, 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  well-guarded  rivers,  was  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  achievements.  But  his  necessities  were 
overwhelming.  On  the  21st  of  June  Warsaw  was  retaken  by 
the  Poles,  and  four  days  later  Charles  was  obliged  to  purchase 
the  assistance  of  Frederick  William  by  the  treaty  of  Marienburg. 
On  July  18-20  the  combined  Swedes  and  Brandenburgers, 
18,000  strong,  after  a  three  days'  battle,  defeated  John  Casimir's 
army  of  100,000  at  Warsaw  and  rcoccupied  the  Polish  capital; 
but  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms  was  altogether  useless,  and  when 
the  suspicious  attitude  of  Frederick  William  compelled  the 
Swedish  king  at  last  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Poles,  they 
refused  the  terms  offered,  the  war  was  resumed,  and  Charles 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  (treaty  of  Labiau,  Nov.  20)  whereby  it  was 
agreed  that  Frederick  William  and  his  heirs  should  henceforth 
possess  the  full  sovereignty  of  East  Prussia. 

This  was  an  essential  modification  of  Charles's  Baltic  policy; 
but  the  alliance  of  the  elector  had  now  become  indispensable 
on  almost  any  terms.  So  serious,  indeed,  were  the  difficulties 
of  Charles  X.  in  Poland  that  it  was  with  extreme  satisfaction 
that  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  Danish  declaration  of  war 
(June  z,  1657).  The  hostile  action  of  Denmark  enabled  him 
honourably  to  emerge  from  the  inglorious  Polish  imbroglio,  and 
he  was  certain  of  the  zealous  support  of  his  own  people.  He  had 
learnt  from  Torstensson  that  Denmark  was  most  vulnerable 
if  attacked  from  the  south,  and,  imitating  the  strategy  of  his 
master,  he  fell  upon  her  with  a  velocity  which  paralysed  resist- 
ance. At  the  end  of  June  1657,  at  the  head  of  8000  seasoned 
veterans,  he  broke  up  from  Bromberg  in  Prussia  and  reached 
the  borders  of  Holstein  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  Danish  army 
at  once  dispersed  and  the  duchy  of  Bremen  was  recovered  by 
the  Swedes,  who  in  the  early  autumn  swarmed  over  Jutland  and 
firmly  established  themselves  in  the  duchies.  But  the  fortress 
of  Fredriksodde  (Fredericia)  held  Charles's  little  army  at  bay 
from  mid-August  to  mid-October,  while  the  fleet  of  Denmark, 
after  a  stubborn  two  days'  battle,  compelled  the  Swedish  fleet 
to  abandon  its  projected  attack  on  the  Danish  islands.  The 
position  of  the  Swedish  king  had  now  become  critical.  In  July 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Den- 
mark and  Poland.  Still  more  ominously,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, perceiving  Sweden  to  be  in  difficulties,  joined  the  league 
against  her  and  compelled  Charles  to  accept  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Cromwell  and  Mazarin.  The  negotiations  foundered, 
however,  upon  the  refusal  of  Sweden  to  refer  the  points  in 
dispute  to  a  general  peace-congress,  and  Charles  was  still  further 
encouraged  by  the  capture  of  Fredriksodde  (Oct.  23-24), 
whereupon  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  conveying  bis 
troops  over  to  Fttnen  in  transport  vessels.  But  soon  another 
ind  cheaper  expedient  presented  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
December  1657  began  the  great  frost  which  was  to  be  so  fatal 
to  Denmark.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cold  had  grown  so  intense  that 
even  the  freezing  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  with  so  rapid  a  current  as 
the  Little  Belt  became  a  conceivable  possibility;  and  hence- 
forth meteorological  observations  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  strategy  of  the  Swedes.  On  the  28th  of  January  1658, 
Charles  X.  arrived  at  Haderslcv  (Hadtrsleben)  in  South  Jutland, 
when  it  was  estimated  that  in  a  couple  of  days  the  ice  of  the 
Little  Kelt  would  be  firm  enough  to  bear  even  the  passage  of  a 


mail-dad  host    The  cold  daring  the  night  of  the  29th  of  January 
was  most  severe;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  the 
Swedish  king  gave  the  order  to  start,  the  horsemen  dismounting 
where  the  ice  was  weakest,  and  cautiously  leading  their  horses 
as  far  apart  as  possible,  when  they  swung  into  their  saddles 
again,  dosed  their  ranks  and  made  a  dash  for  the  shore.    The 
Danish  troops  lining  the  opposite  coast  were  quickly  over- 
powered, and  the  whole  of  Funen  was  won  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  which  disappeared  under  the  ice 
while  fighting  with  the  Danish  left  wing.  Pursuing  his  irresistible 
march,  Charles  X.,  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  Copenhagen, 
resolved  to  cross  the  frozen  Great  Belt  also.    After  some  hesita; 
tion,  he  accepted  the  advice  of  his  chief  engineer  officer  Eric 
Dahlberg,  who  acted  as  pioneer  throughout  and  chose  the  more 
circuitous  route  from  Svendborg,  by  the  islands  of  Langcland, 
Laaland  and  Falstcr,  in  preference  to  the  direct  route  from 
Nyborg  to  Korsdr,  which  would  have  been  across  a  broad, 
almost  uninterrupted  expanse  of  ice.    Yet  this  second  adventure 
was  not  embarked  upon  without  much  anxious  consideration.1 
A  council  of  war,  which  met  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  Dahlbcrg's  proposal,  at  once 
dismissed  it  as  criminally  hazardous.    Even  the  king  wavered 
for  an  instant;  but,  Dahlberg  persisting  in  his  opinion,  Charles 
overruled  the  objections  of  the  commanders.  '  On  the  night  of 
the  5U1  of  February  the  transit  began,  the  cavalry  leading  the 
way  through  the  snow-covered  ice,  which   quickly  thawed 
beneath  the  horses'  hoofs  so  that  the  infantry  which  followed 
after  had  to  wade  through  half  an  ell  of  sludge,  fearing  every 
moment  lest  the  rbtting  ice  should  break  beneath  their  feet. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Dahlberg  leading  the  way, 
the  army  reached  Grimstcd  in  Laaland  without  losing  a  man. 
On  the  8th  of  February  Charles  reached  Falstcr.    On  the  nth 
he  stood  safely  on  the  soil  of  Sjaclland  (Zealand).    Not  without 
reason  did  the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  "  the  glorious 
■transit  of  the  Baltic  Sea  "  bear  the  haughty  inscription:  Nalura 
hoc  debuit  uni.    An  exploit  unique  in  history  had  been  achieved. 
The  crushing  effect  of  this  unheard-of  achievement  on  the 
Danish  government  found  expression  in  the  treaties  of  Taastrup 
(Feb.   18)  and  Roskildc  (Feb.  26,  1658),  whereby  Denmark 
sacrificed   nearly   half   her   territory   to  save   the   rest    (see 
Denmark:  History).    But  even  this  was  not  enough  for  the 
conqueror.    Military  ambition  and  greod  of  conquest  moved 
Charles  X.  to  what,  divested  of  all  its  pomp  and  circumstance, 
was  an  outrageous  act  of  political  brigandage.    At  a  council  held 
at  Gottorp  (July  7),  Charles  X.  resolved  to  wipe  from  the  map 
of  Europe  an  inconvenient  rival,  and  without  any  warning,  in 
defiance  of  all  international  equity,  let  loose  his  veterans  upon 
Denmark  a  second  time.    For  the  details  of  this  second  struggle, 
with  the  concomitant  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  western 
powers,  see  Denmark:  History,  and  Sweden:  History.    Only 
after  great  hesitation  would  Charles  X.  consent  to  reopen 
negotiations  with  Denmark  direct,  at  the  same  time  proposing 
to  exerdse  pressure  upon  the  enemy  by  a  simultaneous  winter 
campaign  in  Norway.    Such  an  enterprise  necessitated  fresh 
subsidies  from  his  already  impoverished  people,  and  obliged 
him  in  December  1650  to  cross  over  to  Sweden  to  meet  the 
estates,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  Gothenburg.    The  lower 
estates  murmured  at  the  imposition  of  fresh  burdens;  and 
Charles  had  need  of  all  his  adroitness  to  persuade  them  that  his 
demands  were  reasonable  and  necessary.    At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Riksdag,  in  January  1660,  it  was  noticed  that  the  king 
was  ill;  but  he  spared  himself  as  little  in  the  council-chamber 
as  in  the  battle-field,  till  death  suddenly  overtook  him  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  February  1660,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 
The  abrupt  cessation  of  such  an  inexhaustible  fount  of  enterprise 
and  energy  was  a  distinct  loss  to  Sweden;  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  that,  in  his  Utter  years,  Charles  had  begun  to  feel  the 
need  and  value  of  repose.    Had  he  lived  long  enough  to  overcome 
his  martial  ardour,  and  develop  and  organize  the  empire  he 
helped  to  create,  Sweden  might  perhaps  have  remained  a  great 
power  to  this  day.    Even  so  she  owes  her  natural  frontiers  in 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  to  Charles  X. 
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CHARLES  XL  (165 5- 1697),  king  of  Sweden,  the  only  son  of 
Charles  X.,  and  Hedwig  Leonora  of  Hobtein-Gottorp,  was  born 
in  the  palace  at  Stockholm,  on  the  24th  of  November  1655. 
His  father,  who  died  when  the  child  was  in  his  fourth  year, 
left  the  care  of  his  education  to  the  regents  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed.   So  shamefully  did  they  neglect  their  duty  that  when, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Charles  XL  attained  his  majority, 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  state-craft  and  almost 
illiterate.    Yet  those  nearest  to  him  had  great  hopes  of  him. 
He  was  known  to  be  truthful,  upright  and  God-fearing;  if  he 
had  neglected  his  studies  it  was  to  devote  himself  to  manly 
sports  and  exercises;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  pastime, 
bear-hunting,  he  had  already  given  proofs  of  the  most  splendid 
courage.    It  was  the  general  disaster  produced  by  the  speculative 
policy  of  his  former  guardians  which  first  called  forth  his  sterling 
qualities  and  hardened  him  into  a  premature  manhood.    With 
indefatigable  energy  he  at  once  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  waging  an  almost  desperate  struggle 
with  sloth,  corruption  and  incompetence.    Amidst  universal 
anarchy,  the  young  king,  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  inex- 
perienced,' ill-served,  snatching  at  every  expedient,  worked  day 
and  night  in  his  newly-formed  camp  in  Scania  (Skine)  to  arm 
the  nation  for  its  mortal  struggle.    The  victory  of  Fyllebro 
(Aug.   17,   1676),  when  Charles  and  his  commander-in-chief 
S.  G.  Helmfeld  routed  a  Danish  division,  was  the  first  gleam 
of  good  luck,  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  on  the  tableland 
of  Helgonab&ck,  near  Lund,  the  young  Swedish  monarch  defeated 
Christian  V.  of  Denmark,  who  also  commanded  his  army  in 
person.    After  a  ferocious  contest,  the  Danes  were  practically 
annihilated.    The  battle  of  Lund  was,  relatively  to  the  number 
engaged,  one  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  of  modern  times. 
More  than  half  the  combatants  (8357,  of  whom  3000  were 
Swedes)  actually  perished  on  the  battle-field.    All  the  Swedish 
commanders  showed  remarkable  ability,  but  the  chief  glory 
of  the  day  indisputably  belongs  to  Charles  XI.  This  great  victory 
restored  to  the  Swedes  their  self-confidence  and  prestige.    In 
the  following  year,  Charles  with  9000  men  routed  12,000  Danes 
near  Malmo  (July  1 5, 1678).    This  proved  to  be  the  last  pitched 
battle  of  the  war,  the  Danes  never  again  venturing  to  attack 
their  once  more  invincible  enemy  in  the  open  field.    In  1679  Louis 
XIV.  dictated  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification,  and  Charles  XI., 
who  bitterly  resented  "  the  insufferable  tutelage  "  of  the  French 
king,  was  forced  at  last  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  which  at  least 
left  his  empire  practically  intact.    Charles  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  gigantic  task  of  rehabilitating  Sweden  by  means  of  a 
reduktum,  or  recovery  of  alienated  crown  lands,  a  process  which 
involved  the  examination  of  every  title  deed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  resulted,  in  the  complete  readjustment  of  the  finances. 
But  vast  as  it  was,  the  reduktum  represents  only  a  tithe  of  Charles 
XL's  immense  activity.   The  constructive  part  of  his  administra- 
tion was  equally  thorough-going,  and  entirely  beneficial.    Here, 
too,  everything  was  due  to  his  personal  initiative.    Finance, 
commerce,  the  national  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  judicial 
procedure,  church  government,  education,  even  art  and  science — 
everything,  in  short — emerged  recast  from  his  shaping  hand. 
Charles  XI.  died  on  the  5th  of  April  1697,  in  his  forty-first  year. 
By  his  beloved  consort  Ulrica  Leonora  of  Denmark,  from  the 
shock  of  whose  death  in  July  1693  he  never  recovered,  he  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  only  three  survived  him,  a  son  Charles, 
and  two  daughters,  Hedwig  Sophia,  duchess  of  Holstein,  and 
Ulrica  Leonora,  who  ultimately  succeeded  her  brother  on  the 
Swedish  throne.    After  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Charles  XL  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  Sweden. 
His  modest,  homespun  figure  has  indeed  been  unduly  eclipsed  by 
the  brilliant  and  colossal  shapes  of  his  heroic  father  and  his 
meteoric  son;  yet  in  reality  Charles  XI.  is  far  worthier  of 
Admiration  than  either  Charles  X.  or  Charles  XIL    He  waf  in 


an  eminent  degree  a  great  master-builder.  He  found  Sweden 
in  ruins,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  laying  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  a  new  order  of  things  which,  in  its  essential  features, 
has  endured  to  the  present  day. 
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Scandinavia  (Cambridge,.  1905);  O.  Sjogren,  Karl  den  Eijte  och 
Svenska  Folket  (Stockholm,  1897);  S.  Jacobsen,  Den  nordiske 
Kriegs  Krdnicke,  1 675-1679  (Copenhagen,  1897);  J.  A.  de  Mesmea 
d'Avaux,  Nigoctations  du  cemte  d'Avaux,  1693,  X697, 1698  (Utrecht, 
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CHARLES  XII.  (1682-1718),  king  of  Sweden,  the  onry  surviving 
son  of  Charles  XI.  and  Ulrica  Leonora,  daughter  of  Frederick  HL 
of  Denmark,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  June  1682.    He  was  care- 
fully educated  by  excellent  tutors  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  his 
parents.    His  natural  parts  were  excellent;  and  a  strong  bias 
in  the  direction  of  abstract  thought,  and  mathematics  in  particular, 
was  noticeable  at  an  early  date.    His  memory  was  astonishing. 
He  could  translate  Latin  into  Swedish  or  German,  or  Swedish 
or  German  into  Latin  at  sight.    Charles  XI.  personally  supervised 
his  son's  physical  training.    He  was  taught  to  ride  before  he  was 
four,  at  eight  was  quite  at  home  in  his  saddle,  and  when  only 
eleven,  brought  down  his  first  bear  at  a  single  shot.    As  be  grew 
older  hb  father  took  him  on  all  his  rounds,  reviewing  troops, 
inspecting  studs,  foundries,  dockyards  and  granaries.    Thus  the 
lad  was  gradually  initiated  into  all  the  minutiae  of  administration. 
The  influence  of  Charles  XI.  over  his  son  was,  indeed,  far  greater 
than  fs  commonly  supposed,  and  it  accounts  for  much  in  Charles 
XII.'s  character  which  is  otherwise  inexplicable,  for  instance 
his  precocious  reserve  and  taciturnity,  his  dislike  of  everything 
French,  and  his  inordinate  contempt  for  purely  diplomatic 
methods.    On  the  whole,  his  early  training  was  admirable;  but 
the  young  prince  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity  of  gradually 
gaining  experience  under  hb  guardians.  At  the  Riksdag  assembled 
at  Stockholm  in  1697,  the  estates,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the 
regents,  offered  full  sovereignty  to  the  young  monarch,  the  senate 
acquiesced,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Charles  at  last  declared 
that  he  could  not  resbt  the  urgent  appeal  of  hb  subjects  and 
would  take  over  the  government  of  the  realm  "  in  God's  name." 
The  subsequent  coronation  was  marked  by  portentous  novelties, 
the  most  significant  of  which  was  the  king's  omission  to  take 
the  usual  coronation  oath,  which  omission  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  considered  himself  under  no  obligation  to  his 
subjects.    The  general  opinion  of  the  young  king  was,  however, 
still  favourable.    Hb  conduct  was  evidently  regulated  by  strict 
principle  and  not  by  mere  caprice.    Hb  refusal  to  counte- 
nance torture  as  an  instrument  of  judicial  investigation,  on  the 
ground  that  "  confessions  so  extorted  give  no  sure  criteria  for 
forming  a  judgment,"  showed  him  to  be  more  humane  as  wefl 
as  more  enlightened  than  the  majority  of  hb  council,  which  had 
defended  the  contrary  opinion.    Hb  intense  application  to  affairs 
is  noted  by  the  English  minister,  John  Robinson  (1650-1723), 
who  informed  his  court  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  happy 
reign  in  Sweden,  provided  hb  majesty  were  well  served  and  did 
not  injure  hb  health  by  too  much  work. 

The  coalition  formed  against  Sweden  by  Johann  Reinhold 
Patkul,  which  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Northern  War 
(1699),  abruptly  put  an  end  to  Charles  XII.'s  political  apprentice- 
ship, and  forced  into  hb  hand  the  sword  he  was  never  again  to 
relinquish.  The  young  king  resolved  to  attack  the  nearest 
of  hb  three  enemies — Denmark — first.  The  timidity  of  the 
Danish  admiral  Ulrik  C.  Gyldenldve,  and  the  daring  of  Charles, 
who  forced  hb  nervous  and  protesting  admiral  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Sound,  the  dangerous 
flinlerend,  hitherto  reputed  to  be  unnavigable,  enabled  the  Swedish 
king  to  effect  a  landing  at  Humleback  in  Sjaelland  (Zealand), 
a  few  miles  north  of  Copenhagen  (Aug.  4,  1700).  He  now 
hoped  to  accomplish  what  hb  grandfather,  fifty  years  before,  had 
vainly  attempted — the  destruction  of  the  Danish-Norwegian 
monarchy  by  capturing  its  capital  But  for  once  prudential 
considerations  prevailed,  and  the  short  and  bloodless  war 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Travendal  (Aug:  r8),  whereby 
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Frederick  IV.  conceded  full  sovereignty  to  Charles's  ally  and 
kinsman  the  duke  of  Gottorp,  besides  paying  him  an  indemnity 
of  200,000  rix-dollars  and  solemnly  engaging  to  commit  no 
hostilities  against  Sweden  in  future.  From  Sjaelland  Charles 
now  hastened  to  Livonia  with  8000  men.  On  the  6th  of  October 
he  had  reached  Pernau,  with  the  intention  of  first  relieving  Riga, 
but,  hearing  that  Narva  was  in  great  straits,  he  decided  to  turn 
northwards  against  the  tsar.  He  set  out  for  Narva  on  the  13th 
of  November,  against  the  advice  of  all  his  generals,  who  feared 
the  effect  on  untried  troops  of  a  week's  march  through  a  wasted 
land,  along  boggy  roads  guarded  by  no  fewer  than  three  formid- 
able passes  which  a  little  engineering  skill  could  easily  have 
made  impregnable.  Fortunately,  the  two  first  passes  were 
unoccupied;  and  the  third,  Pyhajoggi,  was  captured  by  Charles, 
wno  with  400  horsemen  put  6000  Russian  cavalry  to  flight. 
On  the  19th  of  November  the  little  army  reached  Lagena,  a 
village  about  9  m.  from  Narva,  whence  it  signalled  its  approach 
to  the  beleaguered  fortress,  and  early  on  the  following  morning 
it  advanced  in  battle  array.  The  attack  on  the  Russian  fortified 
camp  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  snowstorm;  and  by  nightfall  the  whole  position  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Swedes:  the  Russian  army  was  annihilated. 
The  triumph  was  as  cheap  as  it  was  crushing;  it  cost  Charles 
less  than  2000  men. 

After  Narva,  Charles  XII.  stood  at  the  parting  of  ways.  His 
best  advisers  urged  him  to  turn  all  his  forces  against  the  panic- 
stricken  Muscovites;  to  go  into  winter-quarters  amongst  them 
and  live  at  their  expense;  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  smouldering 
discontent  caused  by  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  so 
disable  Russia  for  some  time  to  come.  But  Charles's  determina- 
tion promptly  to  punish  the  treachery  of  Augustus  prevailed 
over  every  other  consideration.  It  is  easy  from  the  vantage- 
point  of  two  centuries  to  criticize  Charles  XII.  for  neglecting 
the  Russians  to  pursue  the  Saxons;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
28th  century  his  decision  was  natural  enough.  The  real  question 
was,  which  of  the  two  foes  was  the  more  dangerous,  and  Charles 
had  many  reasons  to  think  the  civilized  and  martial  Saxons  far 
more  formidable  than  the  imbecile  Muscovites.  Charles  also 
rightly  felt  that  he  could  never  trust  the  treacherous  Augustus 
to  remain  quiet,  even  if  he  made  peace  with  him.  To  leave 
such  a  foe  in  his  rear,  while  he  plunged  into  the  heart  of  Russia 
would  have  been  hazardous  indeed.  From  this  point  of  view 
Charles's  whole  Polish  policy,  which  has  been  blamed  so  long 
and  so  loudly — the  policy  of  placing  a  nominee  of  his  own  on  the 
Polish  throne — takes  quite  another  complexion:  it  was  a  policy 
not  of  overvaulting  ambition,  but  of  prudential  self-defence. 

First,  however,  Charles  cleared  Livonia  of  the  invader  (July 
1 701),  subsequently  occupying  the  duchy  of  Couriand  and 
converting  it  into  a  Swedish  governor-generalship.  In  January 
1702  Charles  established  himself  at  Bielowice  in  Lithuania,  and, 
after  issuing  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "  t£e  elector  of 
Saxony  "  had  forfeited  the  Polish  crown,  set  out  for  Warsaw, 
which  he  reached  on  the  14th  of  May.  The  cardinal-primate 
was  then  sent  for  and  commanded  to  summon  a  diet,  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  Augustus.  A  fortnight  later  Charles  quit  ted 
Warsaw,  to  seek  the  elector;  on  the  and  of  July  routed  the 
combined  Poles  and  Saxons  at  Klissow;  and  three  weeks  later, 
captured  the  fortress  of  Cracow  by  an  act  of  almost  fabulous 
audacity.  Thus,  within  four  months  of  the  opening  of  the 
Tflnrpnig",  the  Polish  capital  and  the  coronation  city  were  both 
in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes.  After  Klissow,  Augustus  made 
every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  Charles  would  not  even 
consider  his  offers.  By  this  time,  too,  he  had  conceived  a  passion 
for  the  perils  and  adventures  of  warfare.  His  character  was 
hardening,  and  he  deliberately  adopted  the  most  barbarous 
expedients  for  converting  the  Augustan  Poles  to  his  views. 
Such  commands  as  "  ravage,  singe,  and  burn  all  about,  and 
reduce  the  whole  district  to  a  wilderness  I "  "  sweat  contribu- 
tions well  out  of  them!"  "  rather  let  the  innocent  suffer  than 
the  guilty  escape! "  became  painfully  frequent  in  the  mouth 
of  the  young  commander,  not  yet  31,  who  was  fax  from  being 
naturally  cruel. 


Hie  csmnslgi  of  1703  was  remarkable  for  Charles's  victory 
at  Pultusk  (April  91)  and  the  long  siege  of  Thorn,  which  occupied 
him  eight  months  bat  cost  him  only  50  men.  On  the  2nd  of 
July  1704,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bribing  fund,  Charles's 
ambassador  at  Warsaw,  Count  Arvid  Bernard  Horn,  succeeded 
in  iorcimg  through  the  election  of  Charles's  candidate  to  the 
Polish  throne,  Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  who  could  not  be  crowned 
however  till  the  24th  of  September  1705,  by  which  time  the 
Saxons  had  again  been  defeated  at  Punitz.  From  the  autumn 
of  1 70s  to  the  spring  of  1706,  Charles  was  occupied  in  pursuing 
the  Russian  auxiliary  army  under  Ogilvie  through  the  forest* 
of  Lithuania.  On  the  5th  of  August,  he  recrossed  the  Vistula 
and  established  himself  in  Saxony,  where  his  presence  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  fluttered  all  the  western  diplomats.  The  allies, 
in  particular,  at  once  suspected  that  Louis  XIV.  had  bought 
the  Swedes.  Marlborough  was  forthwith  sent  from  the  Hague 
to  the  castle  of  Altranstadt  near  Leipzig,  where  Charles  had 
fixed  his  headquarters,  "  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  designs  " 
of  the  king  of  Sweden.  He  soon  convinced  himself  that  westers 
Europe  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Charles,  and  that  no  bribes 
were  necessary  to  turn  the  Swedish  arms  from  Germany  to 
Russia.  Five  months  later  (Sept.  1707)  Augustus  .was 
forced  to  sign  the  peace  of  Altranstadt,  whereby  he  resigned  the 
Polish  throne  and  renounced  every  anti-Swedish  alliance. 
Charles's  departure  from  Saxony  was  delayed  for  twelve  months 
by  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  treated 
the  SUesian  Protestants  with  tyrannical  severity,  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  treaty  of  OsnabrUck,  of  which  Sweden  was 
one  of  the  guarantors;  and  Charles  demanded  summary  and 
complete  restitution  so  dictatorially  that  the  emperor  prepared 
for  war.  But  the  allies  interfered  in  Charles's  favour,  lest  he 
might  be  tempted  to  aid  France,  and  induced  the  emperor  to 
satisfy  all  the  Swedish  king's  demands,  the  maritime  Powers 
at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  of  Altranstadt. 

Nothing  now  prevented  Charles  from  turning  his  victorious 
arms  against  the  tsar;  and  on  the  13th  of  August  1707,  be 
evacuated  Saxony  at  the  head  of  the  largest  host  he  ever  com- 
manded, consisting  of  24,000  horse  and  20,000  foot.    Delayed 
during  the  autumn  months  in  Poland  by  the  tardy  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  Pomcrania,  it  was  not  till  November  1707 
that  Charles  was  able  to  take  the  field.    On  New  Year's  Day 
1 70S  he  crossed  the  Vistula,  though  the  ice  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition.    On  the  4th  of  July  1708  he  cut  in  two  the  line  of  the 
Russian  army,  6  m,  long,  which  barred  his  progress  on  the  Wabis, 
near  Holowczyn,  and  compelled  it  to  retreat    The  victory  of 
Holowczyn,  memorable  besides  as  the  last  pitched  battle  won 
by  Charles  XIL,  opened  up  the  way  to  the  Dnieper.    The 
Swedish  army  now  began  to  suffer  severely,  bread  and  fodder 
running  short,  and  the  soldiers  subsisting  entirely  on  captured 
bullocks.    The  Russians  slowly  retired  before  the  invader, 
burning  and  destroying  everything  in  his  path.    On  the  20th  of 
December  it  was  plain  to  Charles  himself  that  Moscow  was 
inaccessible.    But  the  idea  of  a  retreat  was  intolerable  to  him, 
so  he  determined  to  march  southwards  instead  of  northwards 
as  suggested  by  his  generals,  and  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
hetman  of  the  Dnieperian  Cossacks,  Ivan  Mazepa,  who  had 
100,000  horsemen  and  a  fresh  and  fruitful  land  at  his  dhposal. 
Short  of  falling  back  upon  Livonia,  it  was  the  best  plan  adoptable 
in  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  rendered  abortive  by  Peter** 
destruction  of  Mazepa's  capital  Baturin,  so  that  when  Mazrps 
joined  Charles  at  Horki,  on  the  8th  of  November  1708,  it  was  as  a 
ruined  man  with  little  more  than  1300  personal  attendants  (see 
Mazepa-Koledinsky).    A  still   more  serious  blow  was  the 
destruction  of  the  relief  army  which  Levenhaupt  was  bringing  to 
Charles  from  Livonia,  and  whicb,  hampered  by  hundreds  of 
loaded  wagons,  was  overtaken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Peter  at 
Lyesna  after  a  two  days'  battle  against  fourfold  odds  (October). 
The  very  elements  now  began  to  fight  against  the  perishing  but 
still  unconquered  host    The  winter  of  1708  was  the  severest 
thai  Europe  had  known  for  a  century.    By  the  1st  of  November 
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firewood  would  not  ignite  in  the  open  air,  and  the  soldiers 
warmed  themselves  over  big  bonfires  of  straw.  By  the  time  the 
army  reached  the  little  Ukrainian  fortress  of  Hadjacz  in  January 
1709,  wine  and  spirits  froze  into  solid  masses  of  ice;  birds  on 
the  wing  fell  dead;  saliva  congealed  on  its  passage  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ground.  "  Nevertheless,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  though  earth,  sea  and  sky  were  against  us,  the  king's  orders 
had  to  be  obeyed  and  the  daily  march  made." 

Never  had  Charles  XII.  seemed  so  superhuman  as  during 
these  awful  days.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  imperturb- 
able equanimity,  his  serene  bonhomie  kept  the  host  together. 
The  frost  broke  at  the  end  of  February  1700,  and  then  the  spring 
floods  put  an  end  to  all  active  operations  till  May,  when  Charles 
began  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Poltava,  which  he  wished  to 
make  a  base  for  subsequent  operations  while  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments from  Sweden  and  Poland.  On  the  7th  of  June  a  bullet 
wound  put  Charles  Mors  de  combat,  whereupon  Peter  threw  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  over  the  river  Vor&kla,  which  separated 
the  two  armies  (June  10-35).  On  the  26th  of  June  Charles  held 
a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  Russians 
in  their  entrenchments  on  the  following  day.  The  Swedes 
joyfully  accepted  the  chances  of  battle  and,  advancing  with 
irresistible  Slcn,  were,  at  first,  successful  on  both  wings.  Then 
one  or  two  tactical  blunders  were  committed;  and  the  tsar, 
taking  courage,  enveloped  the  little  band  in  a  vast  semicircle 
bristling  with  the  most  modern  guns,  which  fired  five  times  to 
the  Swedes'  once,  and  swept  away  the  guards  before  they 
could  draw  their  swords.  The  Swedish  infantry  was  well  nigh 
annihilated,  while  the  14,000  cavalry,  exhausted  and  demoralized, 
surrendered  two  days  later  at  Perevolochna  on  Dnieper.  Charles 
himself  with  1500  horsemen  took  refuge  in  Turkish  territory. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Charles  was  now  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  diplomacy;  and  his  pen  proved  almost  as  formid- 
able as  his  sword.  He  procured  the  dismissal  of  four  Russo-phil 
grand-viziers  in  succession,  and  between  17 10  and  17x2  induced 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  tsar  three  times.  But  after 
November  17x2  the  Porte  had  no  more  money  to  spare;  and, 
the  tsar  making  a  show  of  submission,  the  sultan  began  to  regard 
Charles  as  a  troublesome  guest.  On  the  1st  of  February  17 13 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  his  camp  at  Bender,  and  made 
prisoner  after  a  contest  which  reads  more  like  an  extravagant 
episode  from  some  heroic  folk-tale  than  an  incident  of  sober 
18th-century  history.  Charles  lingered  on  in  Turkey  fifteen 
months  longer,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  cavalry  escort  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  him  to  restore  Us  credit  in  Poland. 
Disappointed  of  this  last  hope,  and  moved  by  the  despairing 
appeals  of  his  sister  Ulrica  and  the  senate  to  return  to  Sweden 
while  there  was  still  a  Sweden  to  return  to,  he  quitted  Demotika 
on  the  20th  of  September  1714,  and  attended  by  a  single  squire 
arrived  unexpectedly  at  midnight,  on  the  nth  of  November, 
Bt  Strakund,  which,  excepting  Wismar,  was  now  all  that  remained 
to  him  on  German  soil. 

For  the  diplomatic  events  of  these  critical  years  see  Sweden: 
History.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  Sweden,  during  the 
course  of  the  Great  Northern  War,  had  innumerable  opportunities 
of  obtaining  an  honourable  and  even  advantageous  peace,  but 
they  all  foundered  on  the  dogged  refusal  of  Charles  to  consent 
to  the  smallest  concession  to  his  despoUers.  £ven  now  he  would 
listen  to  no  offers  of  compromise,  and  after  defending  Stralsund 
With  desperate  courage  till  it  was  a  mere  rubbish  heap,  returned 
to  Sweden  after  an  absence  of  14  years.  Here  he  collected 
another  army  of  20,000  men,  with  which  he  so  strongly  entrenched 
himself  on  the  Seankn  coast  in  1716  that  his  combined  enemies 
shrank  from  attacking  him,  whereupon  he  assumed  the  offensive 
by  attacking  Norway  in  17x7,  and  again,  in  17x8,  in  order  to 
conquer  sufficient  territory  to  enable  him  to  extort  better  terms 
from  his  enemies.  It  was  during  this  second  adventure  that  he 
met  his  death.  On  the  nth  of  December,  when  the  Swedish 
approaches  bad  come  within  280  paces  of  the  fortress  of  Fredrik* 
sten,  which  the  Swedes  were  closely  besieging,  Charles  looked 
over  the  parapet  of  the  foremost  trench,  and  was  shot  through 
the  head  by  a  bullet  from  the  fortress. 


See  Charles  XII.,  Die  eigonkandhm  Btufc  K9m*Kark  XIL 

(Berlin,  1894) ;  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Carlson,  Sveriges  Historic  under 
Konungarne  of  Pfakiska  Huset  (Stockholm,  1883- 1885);  Robert 
Nisbct  Bain,  Charles  XIL  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire 
(London  and  Oxford,  1895);  Bidrag  til  den  Store  Nordishe  Krigo 
Historie  (Copenhagen,  1899-1900);  G.  Syveton,  Louis  XIV  4 
Charles  XII  (Paris,  looo);  Daaid  Krmtfnn,  Historia  aUegationis 
D.  Krmann  ad  regent  Sueciae  Carolum  XIL  (Budapest,  1894); 
Oscar  II.,  N&gra  bidrag  till  Sveriges  Krigshtstorta  Aren  1711^-1713 
(Stockholm,  1892) ;  Martin  WcfbulT,  Sveriges  Storhedstid  (Stockholm, 
1881).  (R.N.B.) 

CHARLES  Xm.  (1748-1818),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  second  son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  and 
Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  7th  of  October  1748.  In  1772  he  co-operated  in  the 
revolutionary  plans  of  his  brother  Gttstavus  III.  (7.*.).'  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Swedish  War  of  1788  he  served  with 
distinction  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  especially  at  the  battles  of 
Hogland  (June  17,  1788)  and  Otand  (July  26,  1789).  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  would  have  won  a  signal  victory  but  for  the 
unaccountable  remissness  of  his  second-in-command,  Admiral 
Lfljehorn.  On  the  death  of  Gustavtts  III.,  Charles,  now  duke 
of  Sudermania,  acted  as  regent  of  Sweden  till  1706;  but  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country  was  the  narrow-minded  and  vindictive 
Gustaf  Adolf  Reuterholm  (?.«.),  whose  mischievous  influence 
over  him  was  supreme.  These  four  years  were  perhaps  the  most 
miserable  and  degrading  in  Swedish  history  (an  age  of  lead 
succeeding  an  age  of  gold,  as  it  has  well  been  called)  and  may  be 
briefly  described  as  alternations  of  fantastic  jacobinism  and 
ruthless  despotism.  On  the  accession  of  Gustavus  IV.  (November 
1706),  the  duke  became  a  mere  cipher  in  politics  till  the  15th  of 
March  1809,  when  those  who  had  dethroned  Gustavus  IV. 
appointed  him  regent,  and  finally  elected  him  king.  But  by  this 
time  he  was  prematurely  decrepit,  and  Bernadotte  (see  Crabies 
XTV.)  took  over  the  government  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Sweden 
(1810).  By  the  union  of  1814  Charles  became  the  first  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  He  married  his  cousin  Hedwig  EHsabetb 
Charlotte  of  Holstein-Gottorp  (1750-1816),  but  their  only  child, 
Carl  Adolf,  duke  of  Vermland,  died  in  infancy  (1798).  Charles 
XIII.,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  king  only  in  title,  died  on 
the  5th  of  February  1818. 

See  Sveriges  Historia  vol.  v.  (Stockholm,  1884);  Drottning  Hedwig 
Charlottes  Dagbokshandteckningar  (Stockholm,  1898) ;  Robert  Nisbet 
Bain,  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Contemporaries  (London,  X895);  &• 
Scandinavia  (Cambridge,  1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARLES  XIV.  (1763-1844),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
born  at  Pau  on  the  26th  of  January  1763,  was  the  son  of  Henri 
Bernadotte  (1711-1780),  procurator  at  Pan,  and  Jeanne  St  Jean 
( 1 725-1809).  The  family  name  was  originally  Deu  Pouey, 
but  was  changed  into  Bernadotte  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  Bernadotte's  christian  names  were  Jean  Baptistep 
he  added  the  name  Jules  subsequently.  He  entered  the  French 
army  on  the  3rd  of  September  1780,  and  first  saw  service  in 
Corsica.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his  eminent  military 
qualities  brought  him  speedy  promotion.  In  1794  we  find  him 
as  brigadier  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Sambre  et  Meuse,  and 
after  Jourdan's  victory  at  Fleurus  he  was  appointed  a  general 
of  division.  At  the  battle  of  Theiningen,  1706,  he  contributed, 
more  than  any  one  else,  to  the  successful  retreat  of  the  French 
army  over  the  Rhine  after  its  defeat  by  the  archduke  Charles. 
In  1797  he  brought  reinforcements  from  the  Rhine  to  Bonaparte's 
army  in  Italy,  distinguishing  himself  greatly  at  the  passage  of  the 
Tagliamento,  and  in  1798  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
but  was  compelled  to  quit  his  post  owing  to  the  disturbances 
caused  by  his  hoisting  the  tricolor  over  the'  embassy.  On  the 
1 6th  of  August  1798  he  married  Desiree  Clary  (1777-1860), 
the  daughter  of  a  Marseilles  banker,  and  sister  of  Joseph  Bona* 
pane's  wife.  From  the  2nd  of  July  to  the  14th  of  September 
he  was  war  minister,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  great  ability. 
About  this  time  he  held  aloof  from  Bonaparte,  but  though  he 
declined  to  help  Napoleon  in  the  preparations  for  the  couf  #U*t 
of  November  1 709,  he  accepted  employment  from  the  Consulate, 
and  from  April  1800  till  the  18th  of  August  1801  commanded 
the  army  in  La  Vendee.    On  the  introduction  of  the  empire  be 
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was  made  one  of  the  eighteen  marshals  of  France,  and,  from 
June  1804  to  September  1805,  acted  as  governor  of  the  recently- 
occupied  Hanover.  During  the  campaign  of  1805,  Bernadotte 
with  an  army  corps  from  Hanover  co-operated  in  the  great 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  shutting  op  of  Mack  in  Ulm. 
He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  at  Austerlits  (December  2, 1805) 
by  the  principality  of  Ponte  Corvo  (June  $,  1806),  but  during  the 
campaign  against  Prussia,  the  same  year,  was  severely  reproached 
by  Napoleon  for  not  participating  with  his  army  corps  in  the 
battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstftdt,  though  dose  at  hand.  In  1808, 
as  governor  of  the  Hanse  towns,  he  was  to  have  directed  the 
expedition  against  Sweden,  via  the  Danish  islands,  but  the  plan 
came  to  nought  because  of  the  want  of  transports  and  the 
defection  of  the  Spanish  contingent.  In  the  war  against  Austria, 
Bernadotte  led  the  Saxon  contingent  at  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
on  which  occasion,  on  his  own  initiative  he  issued  an  order  of 
the  day,  attributing  the  victory  principally  to  the  valour  of  his 
Saxons,  which  Napoleon  at  once  disavowed. 

Bernadotte,  considerably  piqued,  thereupon  returned  to  Paris, 
where  the  council  of  ministers  entrusted  him  with  the  defence 
of  the  Netherlands  against  the  English.  In  1810  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon  his  new  post  of  governor  of  Rome  when  he  was, 
unexpectedly,  elected  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne,  partly 
because  a  large  part  of  the  Swedish  army,  in  view  of  future 
complications  with  Russia,  were  in  favour  of  electing  a  soldier, 
and  partly  because  Bernadotte  was  very  popular  in  Sweden, 
owing  to  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  the  Swedish  prisoners 
during  the  late  war  with  Denmark.  The  matter  was  decided 
by  one  of  the  Swedish  couriers,  Baron  Karl  Otto  Mdrner, 
who,  entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  offered  the  succession  to 
the  Swedish  crown  to  Bernadotte.  Bernadotte  communicated 
Horner's  offer  to  Napoleon,  who  treated  the  whole  affair  as  an 
absurdity.  Bernadotte  thereupon  informed  Mdrner  that  he 
would  not  refuse  the  honour  if  he  were  duly  elected.  Although 
the  Swedish  government,  amased  at  Morner's  effrontery,  at  once 
placed  him  under  arrest  on  his  return  to  Sweden,  the  candidature 
of  Bernadotte  gradually  gained  favour  there,  and,  on  the  21st 
of  August  1810,  he  was  elected  crown-prince. 

On  the  and  of  November  Bernadotte  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Stockholm,  and  on  the  5th  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
estates  and  was  adopted  by  Charles  XIII.  under  the  name  of 
Charles  John.  The  new  crown-prince  was  very  soon  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  Sweden.  The  infirmity 
of  the  old  king  and  the  dissensions  in  the  council  of  state  placed 
the  government,  and  especially  the  control  of  foreign  affairs, 
entirely  in  his  hands.  The  keynote  of  his  whole  policy  was  the 
acquisition  of  Norway,  a  policy  which  led  him  into  many  tortuous 
ways  (see  Sweden :  History),  and  made  him  a  very  tricky  aUy 
during  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  in  18 13.  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  very  properly  insisted  that  Charles  John's  first  duty 
was  to  them,  the  former  power  rigorously  protesting  against 
the  expenditure  of  her  subsidies  on  the  nefarious  Norwegian 
adventure  before  the  common  enemy  had  been  crushed.  After 
the  defeats  of  Latxen  and  Bautsen,  it  was  the  Swedish  crown- 
prince  who  put  fresh  heart  into  the  allies;  and  at  the  conference 
of  Trachenberg  he  drew  up  the  general  plan  for  the  campaign 
which  began  after  the-  expiration  of  the  truce  of  Plaswiu. 
Though  undoubtedly  sparing  his  Swedes  unduly,  to  the  just 
displeasure  of  the  allies,  Charles  John,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  northern  army,  successfully  defended  the  approaches  to 
Berlin  against  Oudinot  in  August  and  against  Ney  in  September; 
but  after  Lerpsfg  he  went  his  own  way,  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  cripple  Denmark  and  secure  Norway.  For  the  events 
which  led  so  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  see  Sweden: 
History  and  Nobwav:  History.  As  unional  king,  Charles  XIV. 
(who  succeeded  to  that  title  in  1818  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.) 
was  popular  in  both  countries.  Though  his  ultra-conservative 
views  ware  detested,  and  as  far  as  possible  opposed  (especially 
after  1893),  his  dynasty  was  never  in  serious  danger,  and  Swedes 
and  Norsemen  alike  were  proud  of  a  monarch  with  a  European 
reputation.  It  is  true  that  the  Riksdag  of  1840  meditated  com- 
pelling aim  to  abdicate,  but  the  storm  blew  over  and  his  jubilee 


was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  in  1843-  He  died  at 
Stockholm  on  the  8th  of  March  1844.  His  reign  was  one  of  un- 
interrupted peace,  and  the  great  material  development  of  the 
two  kingdoms  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  was 
largely  due  to  his  energy  and  foresight. 

See  J.  E.  Sars,  Norges  pditiske  kistoria  (Christiania,  1899) :  Yngvar 
Nielsen,  Carl  Johan  som  han  pirkelig  var  (Christiania,  1897) ;  Johan 
Alm6n,  AUen  Bernadotte  (Stockholm,  1893);  C.  Schefer,  Bernadotte 
rot  (Paris,  1899) ;  G.  R.  Lagerhjelm,  Napoleon  och  Carl  Johan  under 
Krigtt  i  TysMand,  1813  (Stockholm.  1891).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARLES  XV.  (1816-187*),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
eldest  son  of  Oscar  I.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Josephine 
Bcauharnais  of  Leuchtenberg,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  May  1826. 
On  the  19th  of  June  1850  he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  the  Netherlands.  He  became  regent  on  the  25th 
of  September  1857,  and  king  on  the  death  of  his  father  (8th  of 
July  1859).  As  crown-prince,  Charles's  brusque  and  downright 
manners  had  led  many  to  regard  his  future  accession  with  some 
apprehension,  yet  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Scandinavian  kings  and  &  constitutional  ruler  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  its  manifold  and 
far-reaching  reforms.  Sweden's  existing  communal  law  (1862), 
ecclesiastical  law  (1863)  and  criminal  law  (1864)  were  enacted 
appropriately  enough  under  the  direction  of  a  king  whose  motto 
was:  "  Build  up  the  land  upon  the  laws! "  Charles  XV.  also 
materially  assisted  De  Geer  (q.v.)  to  carry  through  his  memorable 
reform  of  the  constitution  in  1863.  Charles  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  "  Scandinavianism  "  and. the  political  solidarity  of  the  three 
northern  kingdoms,  and  his  warm  friendship  for  Frederick  VIL, 
it  is  said,  led  him  to  give  half  promises  of  help  to  Denmark  on 
the  eve  of  the  war  of  1864,  which,  in  the  chcumstances,  were 
perhaps  misleading  and  unjustifiable.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  Swedish  army  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  Charles  was  forced  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 
He  died  at  Malm5  on  the  18th  of  September  187 2.  Charles  XV. 
was  highly  gifted  in  many  directions.  He  attained  to  some 
eminence  as  a  painter,  and  his  Digit  show  him  to  have  been 
a  true  poet.  He  left  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  Louisa  Josephina 
Eugenia,  who  in  1869  married  the  crown-prince  Frederick  of 
Denmark. 

See  Cecilia  Baath-Holmberg,  Carl  XV.,  som  enskOd  hum,  konwng 
och  konsinir  (Stockholm,  1891);  Yngvar  Nielsen,  Dei  norsht  1 
svtnshe  Kongtkusjra  1818  (Christiania,  1883).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARUB   (c.   13x9-1364),   duke  of   Brittany,   known   as 
Charles  or  Blois  and  Charles  op  Chatillon,  was  the  son  of 
Guy  of  Chatillon,  count  of  Blois  (d.  1342),  and  of  Marguerite  of 
Valois,  sister  of  Philip  VL  of  France.    In  1337  he  married  Jeanne 
of  Penthicvre  (d.  1384),  daughter  of  Guy  of  Brittany,  count  of 
Pcnthievre  (d.  1331),  and  thus  acquired  a  right  to  the  succession 
of  the  duchy  of  Brittany.    On  the  death  of  John  IIL,  duke  of 
Brittany,  In  April  1341,  bis  brother  John,  count  of  Montfort- 
l'Amaury,  and  his  niece  Jeanne,  wife  of  Charles  of  Blois,  disputed 
the  succession.    Charles  of  Blois,  sustained  by  Philip  VI.,  cap- 
tured John  of  Montfort,  who  was  supported  by  King  Edward  IIL 
at  Nantes,  besieged  his  wife  Jeanne  of  Flanders  at  Hennebont, 
and  took  Quknpcr  and  Guerande  (1344).    But  next  year  hie 
partisans  were  defeated  at  Cadoret,  and  in  June  1347  he  was 
himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Roche-Derrien.    He  was 
not  liberated  until.  1356,  when  he  continued  the  war  against  the 
young  John  of  Montfort,  and  perished  in  the  battle  of  Auray,  on 
the  29th  of  September  1364,    Charles  bore  a  high  reputation  for 
piety,  and  was  believed  to  have  performed  miracles.    The 
Roman  Church  has  canonised  him. 

See  Simeon  Luce,  Eisicire  de  Btrtrand  du  Gutsdm  tt  d*  mm 
tpoque  (Paris.  1876). 

CHARLES,  called  The  Bold  (i433->477)t  duke  of  Burgundy, 
son  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  and  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was 
born  at  Dijon  on  the  10th  of  November  1433.  In  M*  tabes's 
lifetime  he  bore  the  title  of  count  of  Charolais.  He  was  brought 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  seigneur  d'Auxy,  and  early  showed 
great  application  to  studyand  also  to  warlike  exercises.  Althougk 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XL), 
when  the  latter  was  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  he  cmM 
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Dot  but  view  with  chagrin  the  repurchase  by  lie  king  of  France 
(if  the  (owns  on  the  Somme,  which  had  been  temporarily  ceded 
to  Philip  the  Good  by  the  treaty  of  Arras;  and  when  his  father's 
failing  health  enabled  him  to  take  into  bis  bands  the  reins  of 
government  (which  Philip  abandooed  to  him  completely  by  an 
act  of  the  1 2th  of  April  1465).  he  entered  upon  his  lifelong 
struggle  against  Louis  XI.,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal.  Kb  brilliant  bravery 
si  the  battle  of  Montlbery  (:6Lh  of  July  1465),  where  be  was 
wounded  and  was  left  master  of  the  field,  neither  prevented  the 
king  frem  re-entering  Paris  nor  assured  Charles  a  decisive 
victory.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  forcing  upon  Louis  the 
treaty  of  Conflans  (1466),  by  which  the  king  restored  to  bun 
the  towns  on  the  Somme,  and  promised  him  the  hand  of  his  infant 
daughter  Catherine,  with  Champagne  a*  dowry.  In  the  mean- 
while the  count  of  Charolais  obtained  the  surrender  Of  Pouthieu. 
The  revolt  of  Lidge  *nd  Dinanl  intervened  to  divert  his  mention 
from  the  affairs  of  France.  On  the  25th  of  August.  1466  Charles 
look  possession  of  Dinant,  w'lich  he  pillaged  and  tacked,  and 
succeeded1™  treating  at  the  same  time  with  the  Litgcoia.  After 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Good  (15th  June  1467),  the  Ucgeois 
renewed  hostilities,  but  Charles  defeated  them  at  St  Trend,  and 

deprived  of  some  of  its  privileges. 

Alarmed  hy  these  early  successes  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 


eaty  of  Conl 


s,  Louis 


listed  a 


h  Chark 


Liegcoil  secretly  fomented  by  Louis.  After  deliberating  for  four 
days  how  to  deal  with  his  adversary,  who  had  thus  mala- 
droitly  placed  himself  at  his  mercy,  Charles  decided  to  respect 
the  parole  he  bnd  given  and  to  treat  with  Louis  (October  I4W), 
at  the  same  time  forcing  rrim  to  assist  in  quelling  the  revolt. 
The  town  was  carried  by  assault  and  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  Louis  not  having  the  courage  to  intervene  on  behalf 
or  his  ancient  allies.  At  the  expiry  of  the  one  year's  truce  which 
followed  Ihe  treaty  of  PSronne,  the  king  accused  Charles  of 

someof  the  towns  on  the  Somme  (1+J1).  The  duke  retaliated  by 
invading  France  with  a  large  army,  taking  possession  of  Nesle 

attack  on  Beauvais,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  ravaging 
the  country  as  far  as  Rouen,  eventually  retiring  without  having 

Other  matters,  moreover,  engaged  his  attention.  Relin- 
quishing, if  not  the  stately  magnificence,  at  least  the  gay  and 
wasteful  profusion  which  had  characterised  the  court  of  But- 
gundy  under  the  preceding  duke,  he  had  bent  all  his  efforts 
towards  the  development  of  his  military  and  political  power. 
Since  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ho  had  employed  himsell  in 
reorganising  his  army  and  the  administration  of  his  territories. 
While  retaining  the  principles  of  feudal  recruiting,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  system  of  rigid  discipline  among  his 
troops,  which  he  had  strengthened  by  taking  into  his  pay 
foreign  mercenaries,  particularly  Englishmen  and  Italians,  and  by 
developing  his  artillery.  Furthermore,  he  bad  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  power.  In  (460  tbe  archduke  of  Austria, 
Slgismund,  had  sold  him  the  county  of  Ferrctte,  and  the  land- 
gntvlate  of  Alsace  and  some  other  towns,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  repurchase.  In  1471-1471  Charles  bought  the  reversion 
of  the  duchy  of  Gclderland  from  its  old  dulce,  Arnold,  whom 
he  had  supported  against  the  rebellion  of  his  son-  Not  conlent 
with  being  "  the  grand  duke  of  the  Wist,"  be  conceived  the 
project  of  forming  a  kingdom  ol  Burgundy  or  Aries  with  him- 
self as  independent  sovereign,  and  even  persuaded  the  emperor 
Frederic*  to  assent  to  crown  him  king  01  Trier.  The  ceremony, 
however,  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the  emperor's  precipitate 
High!  by  night  (September  1473),  occasioned  by  his  displeasure 
at  the  duke's  attitude.  In  the  following  year  Charles  involved 
himself  in  a  scries  of  difficulties  and  struggles  which  ultimately 
brought  about  his  downfall.    He  embroiled  himself  successively 


of  Austria,  to  whom  he  refuted  to  restore  his 
ilsace  for  the  stipulated  sum;  with  the  Swiss, 
is  ol  Alsace  in  "   ' 


n  Hagenbach  (who 
•era  in  May  1474);  and 
whom  be  disputed  the 
which  had  united  the 
jries—  Flanders  and  t  be 


the  tyranny  of  the  < 
was  condemned  and  executed  by  ll 
finally,  with  Ken*  of  Lorraine,  1 
succession  of  Lorraine,  the  posscuic 
two  principal  portions  of  Charles's  terriU 
duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy.  All 
and  supported  as  they  were  by  Louis,  were  not  long  in  joining 
forces  against  their  common  adversary.  Charles  suffered  a  first 
rebuff  in  endeavouring  to  protect  his  kinsman,  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  against  his  rebel  subjects.  He  spent  ten  months 
(July  1474-June  1475I  in  besieging  the  little  town  of  Neura  on  the 
Rhine,  but  was  compelled  by  the  approach  of  a  powerful  imperial 
army  to  raise  the  siege.  Moreover,  the  expedition  he  had  per- 
suaded his  brother-in-law,  Edward  IV.  of  England,  (o  undertake 
against  Louis  was  stopped  by  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  (aoth  of 
August  147s).  He  was  more  successful  in  Lorraine,  where  he 
seized  Nancy  (joth  of  November  147s)-  From  Nancy  be  marched 
against  the  Swiss,  hanging  and  drowning  the  garrison  of  Granson 
in  spite  of  the  capitulation.  Some  days  later,  however,  be  was 
attacked  before  Granson  by  the  confederate  army  and  suffered 
a  sharoful  defeat,  being  compelled  to  fly  with  a  handful  of 
attendants,  and  leaving  his  artillery  and  'an  immense  booty 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies  (February  1476).  He  succeeded1  in 
raising  a  fresh  airoy  of  30,000  men,  with  which  he  attacked 


Morat,  but  he. was  again  defeated  by  the  Swiss 
by  the  cavalry  of  Rene  of  Lorraine  fund  of  June 


1476).    On  I 


'faking  a  last  ei 


tered  by 


Charles  formed  a  new  amy  an 
ved  in  the  deptb  of  winter  before  the  walls  of  Nancy.  Having 
ips  through  the  Mtvan  cold,  ic  was  with  only 
that  he  met  the  joint  forces  ol  the  Lonainers 
and  the  Swiss,  who  had  come  to  Ihe  relief  of  the  tows  (61b  of 
January  1471).  He  himself  perished  in  the  fight,  his  mutilated 
body  being  discovered  some  days  afterwards. 

Charles  the  Bold  has  often  been  regarded  IS  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  feudal  spirit— a  man  who  possessed  no  other 
quality  than  a  blind  bravery — and  accordingly  has  often  been 
contrasted  with  his  rival  Louis  XI.  as  representing  modern 
politics.  In  reality,  he  was  a  prince  of  wide  knowledge  and 
culture,  knowing  several  languages  and  austere  in  morals;  and 
although  he  cannot  he  acquitted  of  occasional  harshness,  be 

refused  him  their  support  in  times  of  difficulty.  He  wss  thrice 
married— to  Catherine  (d.  1446),  daughter  W  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  by  whom  he  bad  one  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  the 
wife  oi  the  Emperor  Maaimilian  I.;  to  Isabella  (d.  14*5),  daughter 
of  Charles  J.,  duke  of  Bourbon;  and  to  Margaret,  of  York,  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  whom  he  married  in  1460. 

ties  for  the  life  and  times  of  Charles  the  Bold 
■  nth.  Burgundian  and  Flemish  chroniclers  of 
tl  5th  century.  Special  rocnttnn  may  be  made  of 
■I  oe  de  Conunes;  and  of  the  Mimoirrt  and  other 
-  la  March*.  See  ado  A.  Mcrlinier.  La  Sourtti 
d  tome  iv.  (1004),  and  the  compepdious 


its 


iS,3 


general  sketch  of  the  relations  between  France 

tine  see  E.  Lavisse,  Uiuoirt  de  France,  some  iv. 

<R.  Po.> 

CHABLES,  called  The  Gqoo  (le  Bon),  or  Tun-  Dane  (t.  10S4- 

r  37),  count  of  Flanders,  only  son  of  St  Canute  or  Knut  IV., 

by  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  the  Frisian, 


tofFl 


took  refuge  in  Flanders,  taking 
with  bar  her  son.  Charles  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  and 
grandfather,  Robert  the  Frisian,  on  whose  death  he  did  great 
services  to  his  uncle,  Robert  II.,  and  his  cousin,  Baldwin  VII., 
counts  of  Flanders.    Baldwin  died  of  a  wound  received  in  battle 

his  countship  to  Charles  the  Dane-    Charles  did  not  secure  bis 
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heritage  without  a  civil  war,  but  he  was  speedily  victorious  and 

made  his  position  secure  by  treating  his  opponents  with  great 

clemency.    He  now  devoted  himself  to  promoting  the  welfare 

of  his  subjects,  and  did  his  utmost  to  support  the  cause  of 

Christianity,  both  by  his  bounty  and  by  his  example.    He 

well  deserved  the  surname  of  Le  Bon,  by  which  he  is  known  to, 

posterity.    He  refused  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  on 

the  death  of  Baldwin,  and  declined  to  be  nominated  as  a 

candidate  for  the  imperial  crown  in  succession  to  the  emperor 

Henry  V.    He  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St  Donat  at 

Bruges  on  the  and  of  March  1127. 

See  J.  Perneel,  Histoire  du  retne  de  Charles  le  Bon,  prlcidl  d'un 
ristmi  de  I'histoin  de  Flandres  (Brussels,  1830). 

CHARLES  I.  (c.  050-c.  992),  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Frankish  king  Louis  IV.,  and  consequently 
a  member  of  the  Carolingian  family.  Unable  to  obtain  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his  brother,  Ring 
Lothair,  he  went  to  the  court  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  emperor 
Otto  the  Great,  about  065,  and  in  977  received  from  the  emperor 
Otto  II.  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine.  His  authority  in  Lorraine 
was  nominal;  but  he  aided  Otto  in  his  struggle  with  Lothair, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  V.,  made  an  effort  to  secure 
the  Frankish  crown.  Hugh  Capet,  however,  was  the  successful 
candidate  and  war  broke  out.  Charles  had  gained  some  successes 
and  had  captured  Reims,  when  in  991  he  was  treacherously 
seized  by  Adalbcron,  bishop  of  Laon,  and  handed  over  to  Hugh. 
Imprisoned  with  his  wife  and  children  at  Orleans,  Charles  did 
not  long  survive  his  humiliation.  His  eldest  son  Otto,  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  died  in  1005. 

CHARLES  H.  (d.  1431).  duke  of  Lorraine,  called  The  Bold, 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Charles  I.  A  son  of  Duke  John  I., 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  1300;  but  he  neglected  his  duchy 
and  passed  his  life  in  warfare.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  January 
1431,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Isabella  (d.  1453), 
married  Ren£  I.  of  Anjou  (1409-1480),  king  of  Naples,  who 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  duke  of  Lorraine. 

CHARLES  III.  or  II.  (1543-1608),  called  The  Great,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  was  a  son  of  Duke  Francis  I.  (d.  1545),  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Ren6  of  Anjou.  He  was  only  an  infant  when  he 
became  duke,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  of 
France,  marrying  Henry's  daughter  Claude  in  1559.  He  took 
part  in  the  wars  of  religion  in  France,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
League;  but  he  was  overshadowed  by  his  kinsmen  the  Guises, 
although  he  was  a  possible  candidate  for  the  French  crown  in 
1589.  The  duke,  who  was  an  excellent  ruler  of  Lorraine,  died 
at  Nancy  on  the  14th  of  May  1608.  He  had  three  sons:  Henry 
(d.  1624)  and  Francis  (d.  1632),  who  became  in  turn  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  and  Charles  (d.  1607),  bishop  of  Metz  and  Strassburg. 

CHARLES  IV.  or  in.  (1604-1675),  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  a 
son  of  Duke  Francis  II.,  and  was  born  on  the  5th  of  April  1604. 
He  became  duke  on  the  abdication  of  his  father  in  1624,  and 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Bar  through  his  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Nicole  (d.  1657),  daughter  of  Duke  Henry.  Mixing  in  thetortuous 
politics  of  his  time,  he  was  in  continual  conflict  with  the  crown 
of  France,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  her  enemies 
and  in  losing  and  regaining  his  duchies  (see  Lorraine)  .  He  lived 
an  adventurous  life,  and  in  the  intervals  between  his  several 
struggles  with  France  fought  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  at 
Nordlingen  and  elsewhere;  talked  of  succouring  Charles  I.  in 
England;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648  entered  the  service  of  Spain.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
September  1675,  leaving  by  his  second  wife,  Beatrix  de  Cusance 
(d.  1663),  a  son,  Charles  Henry,  count  of  Vaudemont  (1642- 
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CHARLES  V.  or  IV.  (1643-1690),  duke  of  Lorraine,  nephew 
of  Duke  Charles  IV.,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  April  1643,  and  in 
1664  received  a  colonelcy  in  the  emperor's  army.  In  the  same 
year  he  /ought  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  St  Gotthard,  in 
which  be  captured  a  standard  from  the  Turks.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  elective  crown  of  Poland  in  1668.  In  1670  the 
emperor  made  him  general  of  horse,  and  during  the  following 
years  he  was  constantly  on  active  service,  first  against  the  Turks 


and  subsequently  against  the  French.    At  Seneff  (1674)  he  was 
wounded.    In  the  same  year  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
Polish  crown,  but  was  unsuccessful,  John  Sobicski,  who  was  >tp 
be  associated  with  him  in  his  greatest  feat  of  arms,  being  elected. 
In  1675,  on  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  he  rode  with  a  cavalry  corps 
into  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  then  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Lorraine  troops  to  himself;  a  little 
after  this  he  succeeded  Montccucculi  as  general  of  .the  imperial 
army  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  made  a  field  marshal.    The  chief 
success  of  his  campaign  of  1676  was  the  capture  of  Philipsburg, 
after  a  long  and  arduous  siege.    The  war  continued  without 
'  decisive  result  for  some  time,  and  the  fate  of  the  duchy,  which 
was  still  occupied  by  the  French,  was  the  subject  of  endless 
diplomacy.    At  the  general  peace  Charles  had  to  accept  the  bard 
conditions  imposed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  never  entered  into 
effective  possession  of  his  sovereignty     In  1678  he  married  the 
widowed  queen  of  Poland,  Eleonora  Maria  of  Austria,  and  for 
nearly  five  years  they  lived  quietly  at  Innsbruck.    The  Turkish 
invasion  of  1683,  the  last  great  effort  of  the  Turks  to  impose 
their  will  on  Europe,  called  Charles  into  the  field  again.    At  the 
head  of  a  weak  imperial  army  the  duke  offered  the  best  resistance 
he  could  to  the  advance  of  the  Turks  on  Vienna.    But  he  had 
to  fall  back,  contesting  every  position,  and  the  Turks  finally 
invested  Vienna  (July  13th,  1683).    At  this  critical  moment 
other  powers  came  to  the  assistance  of  Austria,  reinforcements 
poured  into  Charles's  camp,  and  John  Sobicski,  king  of  Poland, 
Drought  27,000  Poles.    Sobicski  and  Charles  had  now  over 
80,000  men,  Poles,  Austrians  and  Germans,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 2  th  of  September  they  moved  forward  to  the  attack. 
By  nightfall  the  Turks  were  in  complete  disorder,  Vienna  was 
relieved,  and  the  danger  was  at  an  end.    Soon  the  victors  took 
the  offensive  and  reconquered  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
The  Germans  and  Poles  went  home  fn  the  winter,  but  Charles 
continued   his  offensive   with    the   imperialists   alone.    Ofen 
(Buda)  resisted  his  efforts  in  1684,  but  in  the  campaign  of 
1685  NeuhaUsel  was  taken  by  storm,  and  in  1686  Charles,  now 
reinforced  by  German  auxiliaries,  resumed  the  siege  of  Ofen. 
All  attempts  to  relieve,  the  place  were  repulsed,  and  Ofen, was 
stormed  on  the  2nd  of  September.    In  the  following  campaign 
the  Austrians  won  a  decisive  victory  on  the  famous  battle-ground 
of  Mohacs  (August  18th,  1687).    In  1689  Charles  took  the  field 
on  the  Rhine  against  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  enemy  of 
his  house.    Mainz  and  Bonn  were  taken  in  the  first  campaign, 
but  Charles  in  travelling  from  Vienna  to  the  front  died  suddenly 
at  Wels  on  the  18th  of  April  1690. 

His  eldest  son,  Leopold  Joseph  (1670-1729),  at  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697  obtained  the  duchy,  of  which  his  father  had 
been  dispossessed  by  France,  and  was  the  father  of  Francis 
Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  became  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa  (q.v.),  and  of  Charles  (Karl  Alexander),  a  distinguished 
Austrian  commander  in  the  wars  with  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  duchy  was  ceded  by  Francis  Stephen  to  Stanislaus  Lcczynski, 
the  dethroned  king  of  Poland,  in  1736,  Francis  receiving  in- 
stead the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 

CHARLES  II.  [Charles  Louis  de  Bourbon]  (1709-1883), 
duke  of  Parma,  succeeded  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa,  duchess 
of  Lucca,  as  duke  of  Lucca  in  1824.    He  introduced  economy 
into  the  administration,  increased  the  schools,  and  in  1832  as 
a  reaction  against  the  bigotry  of  the  priests  and  monks  with 
which  his  mother  had  surrounded  him,  he  became  a  Protestant. 
He  at  first  evinced  Liberal  tendencies,  gave  asylum  to   the 
Modenese  political  refugees  of  1831,  and  was  indeed  suspected 
of  being  a  Carbonaro.    But  his  profligacy  and  eccentricities 
soon  made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  Italy.    In  1842  he  returned 
to  the  Catholic  Church- and  made  Thomas  Ward,  an  English 
groom,  his  prime  minister,  a  man  not  without  ability  and  tact. 
Charles  gradually  abandoned  all  his  Liberal  ideas,  and  in  1847 
declared  himself  hostile  to  the  reforms  introduced  by  Pius  IX. 
The  Lucchesi  demanded  the  constitution  of  1805,  promised 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  a  national  guard,  b\jt  the 
duke,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Ward,  refused  all  concessions. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  retired  to  Modena,  selling  his  life-in  teres! 
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ip  the  duchy  to  Tuscany.  On  the  17  th  of  October  Maria  Louisa 
of  Austria,  duchess  of  Parma,  died,  and  Charles  Louis  succeeded 
to  her  throne  by  the  terms  of  the  Florence  treaty,  assuming  the 
style  of  Charles  IL  His  administration  of  Parma  was  character- 
ized by  ruinous  finance,  debts,  disorder  and  increased  taxation, 
and  he  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Austria.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  there 
were  riots  in  his  capital  (19th  of  March),  and  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Charles  Albert,  the  pope,  and 
Leopold  of  Tuscany,  repudiated  the  Austrian  treaty  and  promised 
a  constitution.  Then  he  again  changed  his  mind,  abdicated  in 
April,  and  left  Parma  in  the  hands  of  a  provisional  government, 
whereupon  the  people  voted  for  union  with  Piedmont.  After 
the  armistice  between  Charles  Albert  and  Austria  (August  1848) 
the  Austrian  general  Thurn  occupied  the  duchy,  and  Charles  II. 
issued  an  edict  from  Weistropp  annulling  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional government.  When  Piedmont  attacked  Austria  again 
in  1849,  Parma  was  evacuated,  but  reoccupied  by  General 
d'Asprc  in  April. 

In  May  1849  Charles  confirmed  his  abdication,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  III.  (1823-1854),  who,  protected 
by  Austrian  troops,  placed  Parma  under  martial  law,  inflicted 
heavy  penalties  on  the  members  of  the  late  provisional  govern- 
ment, closed  the  university,  and  instituted  a  regular  policy  of 
persecution.  A  violent  ruler,  a  drunkard  and  a  libertine,  he  was 
assassinated  on  the  26th  of  March  1854.  At  his  death  his 
widow  Maria  Louisa,  sister  of  the  comte  de  Chambord,  became 
regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Robert.  The  duchess 
introduced  some  sort  of  order  into  the  administration,  seemed 
inclined  to  rule  more  mildly  and  dismissed  some  of  her  husband's 
more  obnoxious  ministers,  but  the  riots  of  the  Mazzinians  in 
July  1854  were  repressed  with  ruthless  severity,  and  the  rest 
of  her  reign  was  characterized  by  political  trials,  executions 
and  imprisonments,  to  which  the  revolutionists  replied  with 
assassinations. 

Bibliography. — Masse!.  Storia  dmU  di  Lucca,  vol.  ti.  (Lucca, 
1878) ;  Anon.,  Y  Borboni  di  Parma  .  *  .  del  1847  at  1850  (Parma, 
i860);  N.  Bianchi,  Storia  delta  diplomaxia  euro  pea  in  Italia  (Turin, 
1865,  &c), ;  C.  Ttvaroni,  V Italia  sotto  il  dominio  austriaco,  n.  96-101, 
i.  590-605  (Turin,  1893),  and  V Italia  dedi  Italiani,  1.  126-143  (Turin, 
1895)  by  the  same;  S.  Lottici  and  G.  attti,  Bibliograjla  gtHtrah  pen 
la  storia  parmense  (Parma t  1904). 

CHARLES  [Karl  Ludwig]  (1771-1847),  archduke  of  Austria 
and  duke  of  Tcschen,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  was 
born  at  Florence  (his  father  being  then  grand-duke  of  Tuscany) 
on  the  5th  of  September  1 7  7 1 .  His  youth  was  spent  in  Tuscany, 
at  Vienna  and  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  where  he  began  his 
career  of  military  service  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution* 
He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Jemappes,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1793  distinguished  himself  at  the  action  of  Aldenhoven  and  the 
battle  of  Necrwindcn.  In  this  year  he  became  SlaUhalter  in 
Belgium  and  received  the  army  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal, 
which  promotion  was  soon  followed  by  that  to  Feldzeugmeister. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  he  held  high 
commands,  and  he  was  present  at  Fleurus.  In  1795  he  served 
on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  following  year  was  entrusted  with  the 
chief  con  trol  of  all  the  Austrian  forces  on  that  river.  His  conduct 
of  the  operations  against  Jourdan  and  Morcau  in  1796  marked 
him  out  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  At 
first  falling  back  carefully  and  avoiding  a  decision,  he  finally 
marched  away,  leaving  a  mere  screen  in  front  of  Moreau;  falling 
upon  Jourdan  he  beat  him  in  the  battles  of  Amberg  and  Wtira- 
burg,  and  drove  him  over  the  Rhine  with  great  loss.  He  then 
turned  upon  Moreau's  army,  which  he  defeated  and  forced  out 
of  Germany.  For  this  campaign,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
modern  history,  see  French  Revolutionary  Wars.  In  1797 
he  was  sent  to  arrest  the  victorious  march  of  Genera)  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  and  he  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  overmatched 
Austrian*  with  the  highest  skill  In  the  campaign  of  1709  he 
was  once  more  opposed  to  Jourdan,  whom  he  defeated  in  the 
battles  of  Ostcrach  and  Stokach,  following  up  his  success  by 
invading  Switzerland  and  defeating  Masstna  in  the  (first) 
bajtle  of  Zurich,  after  which  he  re-entered  Germany  and  drove 


the  French  once  more  over  the  Rhine.  Ill-health,  however, 
forced  him  to  retire  to  Bohemia,  whence  he  was  soon  recalled  to 
undertake  the  task  of  checking  Moreau's  advance  on  Vienna, 
The  result  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  had,  however,  fore* 
doomed  the  attempt,  and  the  archduke  had  to  make  the  armistice 
of  Stcyer.  His  popularity  was  now  such  that  the  diet  of 
Rcgensburg,  which  met  in  1802,  resolve^  to  erect  a  statue  m  his 
honour  and  to  give  him  the  title  of  saviour  of  his  country;  but 
Charles  refused  both  distinctions. 

In  the  short  and  disastrous  war  of  1805  the  archduke  Charles 
commanded  what  was  intended  to  be  the  main  army,  in  Italy, 
but  events  made  Germany  the  decisive  theatre  of  operations* 
and  the  defeats  sustained  on  the  Danube  neutralized  the  success 
obtained  by  the  archduke  over  Massena  in  the  desperately  fought 
battle  of  Cakliero.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace  began  his  active 
work  of  army  reorganization,  which.was  first  tested  on  the  field 
in  1809.  As  generalissimo  of  the  army  he  had  been  made  field 
marshal  some  years  before.  As  president  of  the  Council  of  War, 
and  supported  by  the  prestige  of  being  the  only  general  who 
had  proved  capable  of  defeating  the  French,  he  promptly  initialed 
a  (ar-reaching  scheme  of  reform,  which  replaced  the  obsolete 
methods  of  the  18th  century,  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
new  order  being  the  adoption  of  the  "  nation  in  arms"  principle 
and  of  the  French  war  organization  and  tactics.  The  new  army 
was  surprised  in  the  process  of  transition  by  the  war  of  1809,  in 
which  Charles  commanded  in  chief;  yet  even  so  it  proved  a  fat 
more  formidable  opponent  than  the  old,  and,  against  the  now 
heterogeneous  army  of  which  Napoleon  disposed  (see  Napole- 
onic Campaigns)  it  succumbed  only  after  a  desperate  struggle. 
Its  initial  successes  were  neutralized  by  the  reverses  of  Abens* 
berg,  Landshut.  and  EckmUhl;  but,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Vienna,  the  archduke  won  the  great  battle  of  Aspern-Essling 
(q.v.)  and  soon  afterwards  fought  the  still  more  desperate  battle 
of  Wagram  (q.v.),  at  the  dose  of  which  the  Austrians  were  de- 
feated but  not  routed;  they  had  inflicted  upon  Napoleon  a  loss 
of  over  50.000  men  in  the  two  battles.  At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign the  archduke  gave  up  all  his  military  offices,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  except  a  short  time  in  1815, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Mainz.  In  1822  he  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Teschen .  The  archduke  Charles  married,  in  1 8 1 5, 
Princess  Henrietta  of  Nassau-Weflbnrg  (d.  1829).  He  had  four 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  the  archduke  Albert  (q.v.)  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  generals  in  Europe,  and  two  daughters, 
the  elder  of  whom  became  queen  of  Naples.  He  died  at  Vienna 
on  the  30th  of  April  1847.  An  equestrian  statue  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Vienna,  i860. 

The  caution  which  the  archduke  preached  so  earnestly  in  his 
strategical  works,  he  displayed  in  practice  only  when  the  situation 
seemed  to  demand  it,  though  his  education  certainly  prejudiced 
him  in  favour  of  the  defensive  at  all  costs.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  forming  and  executing  the  most  daring  offensive 
strategy,  and  his  tactical  skill  in  the  handling  of  troops,  whether 
in  wide  turning  movements,  as  at  Wurzburg  and  Zurich,  or 
in  masses,  as  at  Aspern  and  Wagram,  was  certainly  equal  to 
that  of  any  leader  of  his  time,  Napoleon  only  excepted.  The 
campaign  of  1796  is  considered  almost  faultless.  That  he  sus- 
tained defeat  in  1809  was  due  in  part  to  the  great  numerical 
superiority  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  and  in  part  to  the 
condition  of  his  newly  reorganized  troops.  His  six  weeks' 
inaction  after  the  victory  of  Aspern  is,  however,  open  to  un- 
favourable criticism.  As  a  military  writer,  his  position  in  the 
evolution  of  the  art  of  war  is  very  important,  and  his  doctrines 
had  naturally  the  greatest  weight.  Nevertheless  they  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  antiquated  even  in  1806.  Caution  and  the 
importance  of  "  strategic  points  °  arc  the  chief  features  of  his 
system.  The  rigidity  of  his  geographical  strategy  may  be 
gathered  from  the  prescription  that  "  this  principle  is  never  to 
be  departed  from."  Again  and  again  he  repeats  the  advice  that 
nothing  should  be  hazarded  unless  one's  army  is  completely  secure, 
a  rule  which  he  himself  neglected  with  such  brilliant  results  in 
1 7oo\  *'  Strategic  points,"  he  says  (not  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's 
army),  "decide  the  fate  of  onVs  own   country,  and  must 
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constantly  remain  the  generaTaranin  scHdlude  " — a  maxim  which 
was  never  more  remarkably  disproved  than  in  tbe  war  of  1809. 
The  editor  of  the  archduke'!  work  (a  able  to  nuke  but  a  feeble 
defence  against  Clausewitz's  reproach  thai  Charles  attached 
more  value  to  ground  than  to  the  annihilation  of  the  foe.  In 
his  tactical  writings  the  same  spirit  is  conspicuous.  His  reserve 
in  battle  is  designed  to  "  cover  a  retreat."  The  baneful  influence 
of  these  antiquated  principles  van  dearly  shown  in  the  main- 
tenance ol  KGniggrlu-Joiefatadt  in  1866  as  a  "  strategic  point," 
which  was  preferred  to  the  defeat  of  the  separated  Prussian 
armies;  in  the  strange  plans  produced  In  Vienna  for  the  cam- 
paign ol  1B50,  and  in  the  "almost  unintelligible"  battle  of 
UontebeJJo  in  the  same  year.  The  theory  and  the  practice  of 
the  archduke  Charles  form  one  of  the  moat  curious  contrasts  in 


Wolf.  Ertk.  Ctrl  (iato);  H.  von  Zetssberg.  Ehk.  Karl  t.  Otltrr. 
(Vienna.  189s):  M.  voa  Angeli,  Enk.  Karl  alt  Mflun  ™(  Orpmi- 
lalor  (Vienna,  1696). 

CHARLES  (1515-1574!,  cardinal  ol  Lorraine,  French  states- 
man, was  the  second  wo  of  Claude  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise, 
and  brother  of  Francis,  duke  of  Cube,  lie  was  archbishop  of 
Reims  in  1538,  and  cardinal  in  1547.  At  first  he  was  called  the 
cardinal  of  Guise,  but  in  1550,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  John, 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  be  in  his  turn  took  the  style  ol  cardinal  of 
Lorraine.  Brilliant,  cunning  and  a  master  ol  intrigue,  he  was, 
like  alt  the  Guises,  devoured  with  ambition  and  devoid of  scruples. 
He  had,  said  Brautomc,  "  a  soul  exceeding  smirched,"  and,  he 
adds,  "  by  nature  he  was  exceeding  craven."  Together  with 
his  brother,  Duke  Francis,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  all- 
powerful  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  11.  and  Francis  II. \  in 
1558  and  1550  he  was  one  ol  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of 
Catcau-Cambrfois;  he  fought  and  pitilessly  persecuted  tbi 
reformers,  and  by  his  intolerant  policy  helped  to  provoke  the 
crisis  of  the  wars  of  religion.  The  death  of  Francis  II.  deprived 
him  of  power,  but  he  remained  one  of  the  prlndpal  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  party.  In  1 561,  at  the  Colloquy  of  Fcusay,  he  wi 
Commissioned  U>  reply  to  Theodore.  Beam.  In  1561  be  went  to  ti 
council  ol  Trent,  where  he  at  first  defended  the  rights  of  ll 
Gallkan  Church  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pope;  but  aiti 
the  assassination  of  his  brother,  ho  approached  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  on  his  ret  urn  to  France  he  endeavoured,  but  without, 
success,  to  obtain  the  promulgation  of  tic  decrees  ol  the.  council 
(1564).  In  1J67,  when  the  Protestants  took  up  arms,  be  held 
for  some  time  the  first  place  in  the  king's  council,  but  Catherine 
de'  Medio  soon  grew  weary  ofiisanoga.ice,  and  in  1570  he  had 
to  leave  the  court.  He  endeavoured  to  regain  favour  by 
negotiating  at  Rome  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  with  Margaret  of  Valois  (r  j;  j).  He  died  on  lbs  96th 
of  December  1574,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
An  orator  of  talent,  he  left  several  bar  .igucs  or  sermons,  among 
Ibem  being  Orailtm  prammiti  M  Cellc .  in  de  Peitty  (Paris,  1  ;6i' 
and  Oralis  kabila  in  CamiL  TriJenl.  (Canal.  Trident.  Orasiort: 
Louvain,  13*7)- 

,  A  large  amount  of  corrvpoitdence  ii  inevrvtd  in  the  Bibliothequ 
National:,  Paris.  Set  alw  Rene  de  Bouille,  IlitUirt  an  rfui  0 
Cuist  (Paris.  1840);  H.  Fprneron.  ls<  Gtdm  a  Inr  rfcwuc  (Pari, 
iwriV.VMBaV*,L»CjfimlitUi  aim  (1S47). 

CHARLKI  [Kail  Auuhiiu|  (1711-1700),  prince  of  L01 
nine,  was  the  youngest  son  ol  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 


grandson  of  Charles  V.,  duke  of  Lorraine  (see  above),  the  famous 
il.  He  was  born  at  Lunevflle  on  the  nth  of  December 
and  educated  for  a  military  career.  After  his  elder  brother 
is,  the  duke,  had  exchanged  Lorraine  for  Tuscany  and 
id  Maria  Theresa,  Charles  became  1  ' 
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the  outbreak  of  the  SUcsiar 
tJCCEBsroN,  Wajt  or  the),  the  queen  made  her 
brother-in-law  a  field  marshal,  though  he  waa  not  yet  thirty 
ears  old,  and  in  174a  Charles  encountered  Frederick  the  Great 
■r  the  first  time  at  the  battle  ol  Chotusitz  (May  17th).  The 
ictory  of  the  Prussians  on  that  held  was  far  from  decisive,  and 
Charles  drew  off  his  forces  In  good  order.  His  conduct  ol  the 
successful  campaign  of  1743  against  the  French  and  Bavarians 
heightened  his  reputation.  He  married.  In  January  1744, 
Marianne  of  Austria,  lister  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  made  them 
jointly  governors- general  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Very 
soon  the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Charles,  at  the  head  of  the 
the  Rhine,  won  great  renown  by  his  brilliant 
ine.  Once  more  a  Lorraine  prince  at  the  head 
invaded  the  duchy  and  drove  the  French 
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o  whom  be  ■ 
!Oth  of  Dece- 


it Frederi 
ile  troops  were  called  back  to  oppo 
Ined  their  hold  on  Lorraine.  Chi 
nee,  aided  by  the  advice  of  th. 
,  he  quickly  expelled  the  Prussian; 
is  campaign  he  received  the  new! 
ts  deeply  attached,  had  died  in  ci- 
st Brussels.     He  took  tl 
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hut  this  lime  without  the  advice  of  Traun,  and 
he  waa  twice  severely  defeated  by  Frederick,  at  Hohenlricdbcrg 
and  at  Soor.  Subsequently,  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  Low 
Countries  he  received,  at  Roucoux,  a  heavy  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Marshal  Saxe.  His  government  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
during  the  peace  of  1740-1756  was  marked  by  many  reforms, 
and  the  prince  won  the  regard  of  the  people  by  his  ceaseless 
activity  on  their  behalf.  After  the  first  reverses  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (s.i.),  Maria  Theresa  called  Charles  again  to  Use 
supreme  command  in  the  field.  The  campaign  of  1757  opened 
with  Frederick's  great  victory  ol  Prague,  and  Prince  Charles  waa 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  that  fortress.  In  the  victory  of  the 
relievir^armyunderDaunatKolinCharleshadnopart.  Never- 
theless  the  battle  of  Breslau,  In  which  the  Prussians  suffered  a 
defeat  even  toon  serious  than  that  of  Kolin,  was  won  by  him, 
and  gnat  enthusiasm  was  displayed  in  Austria  over  the  victory, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  final  blow  to  Frederick.  But  soon  after- 
wards the  king  of  Prussia  routed  the  French  at  Rossbarh,  and, 
swiftly  returning  to  Silesia,  he  inflicted  on  Charles  the  complete 
and  crushing  ddeat  of  Leuthen  (Decembers,  '757)-  Amen 
remnant  at  the  Austrian  army  reassembled  after  the  pursuit, 
andCbarlcswasretievedofhtscommand.  He  received,  however. 
from  the  hands  of  the  empress  tbe  grand  cross  of  the  newly 
founded  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  For  a  year  thereafter  Prince 
Charles  acted  as  a  military  adviser  at  Vienna,  he  then  returned 
to  Brussels,  where,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  continued 
to  govern  in  tbe  same  liberal  spirit  as  before.  Tbe  affection  of 
the  people  for  tbe  prince  was  displayed  during  his  dangerous 
illness  In  1765,  and  In  1775  tbe  estates  of  Brabant  erected  a 
statue  in  his  honour  at  Brussels.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July 
1  -Bo  at  the  castle  ol  Tervoeren,  and  was  buried  with  bis  Lorraine 

CHARLES  (1970-1315),  count  of  ValcJs,  ol  Heine,  and  of 
Anjou,  third  son  of  Philip  III.,  king  of  France,  sumamed  the 
Bold,  and  of  Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  March 
1 170.  By  his  father's  will  be  inherited  the  four  lordships  of 
Crepy,  La  Fene-Milon,  Pierrefonds  and  Btthisy,  which  together 
formed  the  countahtp  of  Valois.  In  1184  Martin  IV.,  having 
eicommutaicalcd  Pedro  III,,  king  of  Aragon,  offered  that 
kingdom  to  Charles.     King  Philip  failed  in  an  attempt  to  place 
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1994,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  against  England,  he 
invaded  Guicnne  and  took  La  Reole  and  Saint-Sever.  During 
die  war  Flanders  (1300),  he  took  Douai,  Bethune  and  Dam, 
received  the  submission  of  Guy  of  Dampierre,  and  aided  King 
Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,  to  gain  the  battle  of  Mons-en-PeVele,  on  the 
1 8th  of  August  1304.  Asked  by  Boniface  VDX  for  his  aid 
against  the  GhibeHines,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  June  1301,  entered 
Florence,  and  helped  Charles  II.,  the  Lame,  king  of  Sicily,  to 
reconquer  Calabria  and  Apulia  from  the  house  of  Aragon,  but 
was  defeated  in  Sicily.  As  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
Charles  had  married  Catherine  de  Courtcnay,  a  granddaughter  of 
Baldwin  II.,  the  last  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he  tried 
to  assert  his  rightrto  that  throne.  Philip  the  Fair  also  wished 
to  get  him  elected  emperor;  but  Clement  V.  quashed  his  can- 
didature in  favour  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg-afterwards  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  Under  Louis  X.  Charles  headed  the  party 
of  feudal  reaction,  and  was  among  those  who  compassed  the 
ruin  of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IV., 
the  Fair,  he  fought  yet  again  in  Guienne  (1324)*  and  died  at 
Perray  (Sdne-et-Oise)  on  the  16th  of  December  1325.  His 
second  wife  had  died  in  1307,  and  in  July  1308  he  had  married 
a  third  wife,  Mahaut  de  CMtillon,  countess  of  Saint-Pol.  PhiHp, 
his  eldest  son,  ascended  the  French  throne  in  1328,  and  from 
him  sprang  the  royal  house  of  Valois. 
See  Joseph  Petit,  Charles  de  Valois  (Paris,  1900). 

CHARLES  (1421-1461),  prince  of  Viana,  sometimes  called 
Charles  IV.  king  of  Navarre,  was  the  son  of  John,  afterwards 
John  IL,  king  of  Aragon,  by  his  marriage  with  Blanche,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre.  Both  his  grand- 
father Charles  and  his  mother,  who  ruled  over  Navarre  from  1425 
to  1441,  had  bequeathed  this  kingdom  to  Charles,  whose  right 
had  also  been  recognized  by  the  Cortes;  but  when  Blanche 
died  in  1441  her  husband  John  seized  the  government  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  son.  The  ill-feeling  between  father  and  son 
was  increased  when  in  1447  John  took  for  his  second  wife  Joanna 
Henriquez,  a  Castilian  princess,  who  soon  bore  him  a  son, 
afterwards  Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Spain,  and  who  regarded  her 
stepson  as  an  interloper.  When  Joanna  began  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Navarre  civil  war  broke  out;  and  in  145a 
Charles,  although  aided  by  John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  Released  upon  promising  not  to  take  the 
kingly  title  until  after  his  father's  death,  the  prince,  again 
unsuccessful  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  took  refuge  in  Italy  with 
Alphonso  V.,  king  of  Aragon,  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  1458 
Alphonso  died  and  John  became  king  of  Aragon,  while  Charles 
was  offered  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  declined  these 
proposals,  and  having  been  reconciled  with  his  father  returned 
to  Navarre  in  1459.  Aspiring  to  marry  a  Castilian  princess, 
be  was  then  thrown  into  prison  by  his  father,  and  the  Catalans 
rose  in  his  favour.  This  insurrection  soon  became  general  and 
John  was  obliged  to  yield.  He  released  his  son,  and  recognized 
him  as  perpetual  governor  of  Catalonia,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  on  the  23rd  of  September  146 1,  the 
prince  died  at  Barcelona,  not  without  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  stepmother.  Charles  was  a  cultured  and 
amiable  prince,  fond  of  music  and  literature.  He  translated 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  into  Spanish,  a  work  first  published  at 
Saragossa  in  1509,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Navarre, 
Crfrnica  de  las  reyes  de  Navarra,  an  edition  which,  edited  by 
J.  Yanguea  y  Miranda,  was  published  at  Pampeluna  in  1843. 

See  J.  de  Motet  and  F.  de  Aleson,  AnaUs  dd  reyno  de  Navarra, 
tome  iv.  (Pampeluna,  1866);  M.  J.  Quintana,  Vidas  de  espafioles 
cilebres  (Paris,  1827);  and  G.  Desdeviacs  du  Desert,  Carlos  <f  Aragon 
(Paris,  1889). 

CHARLES,  ELIZABETH  (1828-1896),  English  author,  was 
born  at  Tavistock  on  the  2nd  of  January  1828,  the  daughter  of 
John  Rundle,  M.P.  Some  of  her  youthful  poems  won  the  praise 
of  Tennyson,  who  read  them  in  manuscript.  In  1851  she  married 
Andrew  Paton  Charles.  Her  best  known  book,  written  to  order 
for  an  editor  who  wished  for  a  story  about  Martin  Luther,  The 
Chronicles  of  the  Seh5nberg-Cotla  Family,  was  published  in  i86<, 
mod  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages,  into 


Arabic,  and  into  many  Indian  dialects.  Mrs  Charles  wrote  in  all 
some  fifty  books,  the  majority  of  a  semi-religious  character. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  various  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  among  her  friends  and  correspondents  were  Dean 
Stanley,  Archbishop  Tait,  Charles  Kingsley,  Jowett  and  Pusey. 
She  died  at'Hampstead  on  the  28th  of  March  1806. 

CHARLES,  JACQUES  ALEXANDRE  CfeAR  (1746-1823), 
French  mathematician  and  physicist,  was  born  at  Beaugency, 
Loiret,  on  the  12th  of  November  1746.  After  spending  some 
years  as  a  clerk  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  he  turned  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  skilful  and 
elaborate  demonstrations  of  physical  experiments.  He  was  the 
first,  in  1783,  to  employ  hydrogen  for  the  inflation  of  balloons 
(see  Aeronautics),  and  about  1787  he  anticipated  Gay  Lussac*s 
law  of  the  dilatation  of  gases  with  heat,  which  on  that  account 
is  sometimes  known  by  his  name.  In  1785  he  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  subsequently  he  became  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  7th  of  April  1823.  His  published  papers  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  mathematical  topics. 

CHARLES,  THOMAS  (1755-18x4),  Welsh  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Longmoor,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanfihangel  Abercywyn,  near  St  Clears,  Carmarthenshire, 
on  the  14th  of  October  1755.  He  was  educated  for  the  Anglican 
ministry  at  Llanddowror  and  Carmarthen,  and  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford  (1775-1778).  In  1777  he  studied  theology  under  the 
evangelical  John  Newton  at  Olney.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1778  on  the  title  of  the  curacies  of  Shepton  Beauchamp  and 
Sparkford,  Somerset;  and  took  priest's  orders  in  1780.  Ho 
afterwards  added  to  his  charge  at  Sparkford,  Lovington,  South 
Barrow  and  North  Barrow,  and  in  September  1782  was  presented 
to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  South  Barrow  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  Coin  St  Deny*.  But  he  never  left  Sparkford,  though 
the  contrary  has  been  maintained,  until  he  resigned  all  his 
curacies  in  June  1783,  and  returned  to  Wales,  marrying  (on 
August  20th)  Sarah  Jones  of  Bala,  the  orphan  of  a  flourishing 
shopkeeper.  He  had  early  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  revival  movement  in  Wales,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
bad  been  "  converted  "  by  a  sermon  of  Daniel  Rowland's.  This 
was  enough  to  make  him  unpopular  with  many  of  the  Welsh 
clergy,  and  being  denied  the  privilege  of  preaching  for  nothing 
at  two  churches,  he  helped  his  old  Oxford  friend  John  Mayor, 
now  vicar  of  Shawbury,  Shropshire,  from  October  until  January 
1  xth,  1784.  On  the  25th  of  January  he  took  charge  of  Llan  yn 
Mowddwy  (14  m.  from  Bala),  but  was  not  allowed  to  continue 
there  more  than  three  months.  Three  influential  people,  among 
them  the  rector  of  Bala,  agitated  some  of  the  parishioners 
against  him,  and  persuaded  his  rector  to  dismiss  him  His 
preaching,  his  catechizing  of  the  children  after  evensong,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Bala  Methodists — his  wife's  stepfather 
being  a  Methodist  preacher— gave  great  offence.  After  a  fort- 
night more  at  Shawbury,  he  wrote  to  John  Newton  and  another 
clergyman  friend  in  London  for  advice.  The  Church  of  England 
denied  him  employment,  and  the  Methodists  desired  his  services. 
His  friends  advised  him  to  return  to  England,  but  it  was  too  late. 
By  September  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  Henry  Newman  (his 
rector  at  Shepton  Beauchamp  and  Sparkford)  accompanying 
him  on  a  tour  in  Carnarvonshire.  In  December,  he  was  preaching 
at  the  Bont  Uchel  Association :  so  that  he  joined  the  Methodists 
(see  Calvtniotc  Methodists)  in  1 784. 

Before  taking  this  step,  he  had  been  wont  in  his  enforced 
leisure  to  gather  the  poor  children  of  Bala  into  his  house  for  in- 
struction, and  so  thickly  did  they  come  that  he  had  to  adjourn 
with  them  to  the  chapel.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Welsh 
Circulating  Schools,  which  he  developed  on  the  lines  adopted  by 
Griffith  Jones  (d.  1761),  formerly  vicar  of  Llanddowror.  First 
one  man  was  trained  for  the  work  by  himself,  then  he  was  sent 
to  a  district  for  six  months,  where,  (for  £8  a  year)  he  taught  gratis 
the  children  and  young  people  (in  fact,  all  comers)  reading  and 
Christian  principles.  Writing  was  added  later.  The  expenses 
were  met  by  collections  made  in  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Societies,  and  as  the  funds  increased  masters  were  multiplied, 
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until  in  1786  Charles  had  seven  masters  to  whom  he  paid  £10  per 
annum;  in  1787,  twelve;  in  1789,  fifteen;  in  1794,  twenty. 
By  this  time  the  salary  had  been  increased  to  £12;  in  1801  it  was 
£14.  He  had  learnt  of  Raikes's  Sunday  Schools  before  he  left 
the  Establishment,  but  he  rightly  considered  the  system  set  on 
foot  by  himself  far  superior;  the  work  and  object  being  the  same, 
he  gave  six  days'  tuition  for  every  one  given  by  them,  and  many 
people  not  only  objected  to  working  as  teachers  on  Sunday,  but 
thought  the  children  forgot  in  the  six  days  what  they  learnt  on 
the  one.  But  Sunday  Schools  were  first  adopted  by  Charles  to 
meet  the  case  of  young  people  in  service  who  could  not  attend 
during  the  week,  and  even  in  that  form  much  opposition  was 
shown  to  them  because  teaching  was  thought  to  be  a  form  of 
Sabbath  breaking.  His  first  Sunday  School  was  in  1787.  Wilber- 
force,  Charles  Grant,  John  Thornton  and  his  son  Henry,  were 
among  the  philanthropists  who  contributed  to  his  funds;  in  1798 
the  Sunday  School  Society  (established  1785)  extended  its 
operations  to  Wales,  making  him  its  agent,  and  Sunday  Schools 
grew  rapidly  in  number  and  favour.  A  powerful  revival  broke 
out  at  Bala  in  the  autumn  of  z  791,  and  his  account  of  it  in  letters 
to  correspondents,  sent  without  his  knowledge  to  magazines, 
kindled  a  similar  fire  at  Huntly.  The  scarcity  of  Welsh  bibles 
was  Charles's  greatest  difficulty  in  his  work.  John  Thornton  and 
Thomas  Scott  helped  him  to  secure  supplies  from  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  from  1787  to  1789,  when 
the  stock  became  all  but  exhausted.  In  1799  a  new  edition  was 
brought  out  by  the  Society,  and  he  managed  to  secure  700  copies 
of  the  10,000  issued;  the  Sunday  School  Society  got  3000  testa- 
ments printed,  and  most  of  them  passed  into  his  hands  in  1801. 

In  1800,  when  a  frost-bitten  thumb  gave  him  great  pain  and 
much  fear  for  his  life,  his  friend,  Rev.  Philip  Oliver  of  Chester, 
died,  leaving  him  director  and  one  of  three  trustees  over  his 
chapel  at  Boughton;  and  this  added  much  to  his  anxiety.  The 
Welsh  causes  at  Manchester  and  London,  too,  gave  him  much 
uneasiness,  and  burdened  him  with  great  responsibilities  at  this 
juncture.  In  November  1 802  he  went  to  London,  and  on  the  7  th 
of  December  he  sat  at  a  committee  -meeting  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  as  a  country  member,  when  his  friend,  Joseph 
Tarn — a  member  of  the  Spa  Fields  and  Religious  Tract  Society 
committees — introduced  the  subject  of  a  regular  supply  of 
bibles  for  Wales.  Charles  was  asked  to  state  his  case  to  the 
committee,  and  so  forcibly  did  he  impress  them,  that  it  was  there 
and  then  decided  to  move  in  the  matter  of  a  general  dispersion 
of  the  bible.  When  he  visited  London  a  year  later,  his  friends 
were  ready  to  discuss  the  name  of  a  new  Society,  and  the  sole  object 
of  which  should  be  to  supply  bibles.  Charles  returned  to  Wales 
on  the  30th  of  January  1804,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  formally  and  publicly  inaugurated  on  March  the  7th. 
The  first  Welsh  testament  issued  by  that  Society  appeared  on  the 
6th  of  May  1806,  the  bible  on  the  7th  of  May  1807 — both  being 
edited  by  Charles. 

Between  1805  and  1811  he  issued  his  Biblical  Dictionary  in 
four  volumes,  which  stul  remains  the  standard  work  of  its  kind  iu 
Welsh.  Three  editions  of  his  Welsh  catechism  were  published 
for  the  use  of  his  schools  (1789,  1791  and  1704);  an  English 
catechism  for  the  use  of  schools  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion 
was  drawn  up  by  him  in  1797;  his  shorter  catechism  in  Welsh 
appeared  in  1799,  and  passed  through  several  editions,  in  Welsh 
and  English,  before  1807,  yth&rfw  Instructor  (still  theConncxional 
catechism)  appeared.  From  April  1799  to  December  1801  six 
numbers  of  a  Welsh  magazine  called  Trysorfa  Ysprydol 
(Spiritual  Treasury)  were  edited  by  Thomas  Jones  of  Mold  and 
himself;  in  March  1809  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume 
appeared,  and  the  twelfth  and  last  in  November  1813. 

The  London  Hibernian  Society  ashed  him  to  accompany  Dr 
David  Bogue,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  and  Samuel  Mills  to 
Ireland  in  Augost  1807,  to  report  on  the  state  of  Protestant 
religion  in  the  country.  Their  report  is  still  extant,  and  among 
the  movements  initiated  as  a  result  of  their  visit  was  the  Circu- 
lating Schoolsystem.  In  1810,  owing  to  the  growthof  Methodism 
and  the  lack  of  ordained  ministers,  he  led  the  Connexion  in  the 
movement  for  connexionally  ordained  ministers,  and  his  influence 


was  the  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  that  important  step.  From 
18 1 1  to  1814  his  energy  was  mainly  devoted  to  establishing 
auxiliary  Bible  Societies.  By  correspondence  he  stimulated  some 
friends  in  Edinburgh  to  establish  charity  schools  in  the  High- 
lands, and  the  Gaelic  School  Society  (1 8 1 1)  was  his  idea.  His  last 
work  was  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  issued  in  small 
pica  by  the  Bible  Society.  As  a  preacher  he  was  in  great  request, 
though  possessing  but  few  of  the  qualities  of  the  popular  preacher. 
All  his  work  received  very  small  remuneration;  the  family  was 
maintained  by  the  profits  of  a  business  managed  by  Mrs  Charles 
— a  keen,  active  and  good  woman.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
October  18 14.  His  influence  is  still  felt,  and  he  is  rightly  claimed 
as  one  of  the  makers  of  modern  Wales.  »         (D.  E.  J.) 

CHARLES  ALBERT  [Carlo  Alberto]  (1798-1849),  king  of 
Sardinia  (Piedmont),  son  of  Prince  Charles  of  Savoy-Carignano 
and  Princess  AlS&rtine  of  Saxe-Courland,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of 
October  1798,  a  few  days  before  the  French  occupied  Piedmont 
and  forced  his  cousin  King  Charles  Emmanuel  to  take  refuge 
in  Sardinia.  Although  Prince  and  Princess  Carignano  adhered 
to  the  French  Republican  regime,  they  soon  fell  under  suspicion 
and  were  summoned  to  Paris.  Prince.  Charles  died  in  1800,  and 
his  widow  married  a  Count  de  Montleart  and  for  some  years  led 
a  wandering  existence,  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  neglecting  her  son 
and  giving  him  mere  scraps  of  education,  now  under  a  devotee  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  now  under  a  Genevan  Calvinist  In  1802  King 
Charles  Emmanuel  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.;  the  latter V  only  son  being  dead,  his  brother 
Charles  Felix  was  heir  to  the  throne,  and  after  him  Charles  Albert. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814  the  Piedmontesc  court  returned 
to  Turin  and  the  king  was  "anxious  to  secure  the  succession  for 
Charles  Albert,  knowing  that  Austria  meditated  excluding  him 
from  it  in  favour  of  an  Austrian  archduke,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
regarded  him  as  an  objectionable  person  on  account  of  his  revolu- 
tionary upbringing.  Charles  Albert  was  summoned  to  Turin, 
given  tutors  to  instruct  him  in  legitimist  principles,  and  on  the 
1st  of  October  1817  married  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of 
Tuscany,  who,  on  the  14th  of  March  2820,  gave  birth  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  afterwards  king  of  Italy. 

The  Piedmontcse  government  at  this  time  was  most  re- 
actionary, and  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  French  institutions*. 
But  there  were  strong  Italian  nationalists  and  anti-Austrian 
tendencies  among  the  younger  nobles  and  army  officers,  and  the 
Carbonari  and  other  revolutionary  societies  had  made  much 
progress. 

Their  hopes  centred  m  the  young  Carignano,  whose  agreeable 
manners  had  endeared  him  to  all,  and  who  had  many  friends 
among  the  Liberals  and  Carbonari.  Early  in  1820  a  revolutionary 
movement  was  set  on  foot,  and  vague  plans  of  combined  risings 
all  over  Italy  and  a  war  with  Austria  were  talked  of.  Charles 
Albert  no  doubt  was  aware  of  this,  but  he  never  actually  became 
a  Carbonaro,  and  was  surprised  and  startled  when  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution  of  1820  some  of  the  1**/Kng 
conspirators  in  the  Piedmontesc  army,  including  Count  Santorre 
di  Santarosa  and  Count  San  Marzano,  informed  him  that  a 
military  rising  was  ready  and  that  they  counted  on  his  help 
(2nd  March  18 21).  He  induced  them  to  delay  the  outbreak 
and  informed  the  king,  requesting  him,  however,  not  to  punish 
anyone.  On  the  10th  the  garrison  of  Alessandria  mutinied, 
and  two  days  later  Turin  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
the  people  demanding  the  Spanish  constitution.  The  king  at 
once  abdicated  and  appointed  Charles  Albert  regent.  The  latter, 
pressed  by  the  revolutionists  and  abandoned  by  Ms  ministers, 
granted  the  constitution  and  sent  to  inform  Charles  Felix,  who 
was  now  king,  of  the  occurrence.  Charles  Felix,  who  was  then 
at  Modena,  repudiated  the  regent's  acts,  accepted  Austrian 
military  assistance,  with  which  the  rising  was  easily  queued, 
and  exiled  Charles  Albert  to  Florence.  The  young  prince  found 
himself  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Italy,  for  while  the  liberals 
looked  on  him  as  a  traitor,  to  the  king  and  the  Conservatives  ht 
was  a  dangerous  revolutionist.  At  the  Congress  of  Verona 
(1822)  the  Austrian  chancellor,  Prince  Mctternich,  tried  to  induct 
Charles  Felix  to  set  aside  Charles  Albert's  rights  of  sue 
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Cut  the  Icing  was  piqued  by  Austria's  interference,  and  as  both 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  supported 
him,  Charles  Albert's  claims  were  respected.    France  having 
decided  to  intervene  ih  the  Spanish  revolution  on  the  side  of 
autocracy,  Charles  Albert  asked  permission  to  join  the  due 
d'Angoulcmc's  expedition.    The  king  granted  it  and  the  young 
prince  set  out  for  Spain,  where  he  fought  with  such  gallantry 
at  the  storming  of  the  Trocadero  (ist  of  September  1823)  that 
the  French  soldiers  proclaimed  him  the  "  first  Grenadier  of 
Prance."    But  it  was  not  until  he  had  signed  a  secret  under- 
taking binding  himself,  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  to  place 
himself  under  the  tutelage  of  a  council  composed  of  the  higher 
clergy  and  the  knights  of  the  Annunziata,  and  to  maintain  the 
existing  forms  of  the  monarchy  (D.  Berti,  Cesare  Alfieri,  xi.  77, 
Rome,  1871),  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Turin  and  forgiven. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  (27th  of  April  1831)  Charles 
Albert  succeeded;  he  inherited  a  kingdom  without  an  army, 
with  an  empty  treasury,  a  chaotic  administration  and  medieval 
laws.    His  first  task  was  to  set  his  house  in  order;  he  reorganized 
the  finances,  created  the  army,  and  started  Piedmont  on  a  path 
which  if  not  liberalism  was  at  least  progress.     "  He  was,"  wrote 
his  reactionary  minister,   Count  dcDa  Margherita,  "hostile  to 
Austria  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  and  full  of  illusions  as  to  the 
possibility  of  freeing  Italy  from  dependence  on  her.  ...  As 
for  the  revolutionaries,  be  detested  them  but  feared  them,  and 
was  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  their  victim.'1 
In  1833  a  conspiracy  of  the  Giovane  Italia  Society,  organized  by 
Maz2ini,  was  discovered,  and  a  number  of  its  members  punished 
with  ruthless  severity.    On  the  election  in  1846  of  Pius  DC.,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  Liberal  and  an  Italian  patriot,  the  eyes  of  all 
Italy  were  turned  on  him  as  the  heaven-born  leader  who  was  to 
rescue  the  country  from  the  foreigner.    This  to  some  extent 
reconciled  the  king  to  the  Liberal  movement,  for  it  accorded 
with  his  religious  views.    "  I  confess,"  he  wrote  to  the  marquis  of 
Villamarina,  in  1847,  "that  a  war  of  national  independence 
which  should  have  for  its  object  the  defence  of  the  pope  would 
be  the  greatest  happiness  that  Could  befall  me."    On  the  30th  of 
October  he  issued  a  decree  granting  wide  reforms,  and  when 
risings  broke  out  in  other  parts  of  Italy  early  in  1848  and  further 
liberties  were  demanded,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  grant  the 
Constitution  (8th  February). 

When  the  news  of  the  Milanese  revolt  against  the  Austrians 
reached  Turin  (19th  of  March)  public  opinion  demanded  that  the 
Piedmontese  should  succour  their  struggling  brothers;  and 
■fter  some  hesitation  the  king  declared  war.    But  much  time 
bad  been  wasted  and  many  precious  opportunities  lost.    With 
an  army  of  60,000  Piedmontese  troops  and  30,000  men  from 
Other  parts  of  Italy  the  king  took  the  field,  and  after  defeating 
the  Austrians  at  Pastrengo  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  at  Goito 
on  the  30th  of  May,  where  he  was  himself  slightly  wounded, 
more  time  was  wasted  in  useless  operations.    Radetzky,  the 
Austrian  general,  having  received  reinforcements,  drove  the 
centre  of  the  extended  Italian  line  back  across  the  Mincio  (23rd 
of  July),  and  in  the  two  days'  fighting  at  Custozza  (24th  and  2  5th 
of  July)  the  Piedmontese  were  beaten,  forced  to  retreat,  and  to 
a&k  for  an  armistice.    On  re-entering  Milan  Charles  Albert  was 
badly  received  and  reviled  as  a  traitor  by  the  Republicans, 
and  although  he  declared  himself  ready  to  die  defending  the 
city  the  municipality  treated  with  Radetzky  for  a  capitulation; 
.  the  mob,  urged  on  by  the  demagogues,  made  a  savage  demonstra- 
tion against  him  at  the  Palazzo  Greppi,  whence  he  escaped  in 
the  night  with  difficulty  and  returned  to  Piedmont  with  his 
defeated  annp.    The  French  Republic  offered  to  intervene  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  but  Charles  Albert  did  not  desire  foreign  aid, 
the  more  so  as  in  this  case  it  wduld  have  had  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.    The  revolutionary  movement 
throughout  Italy  was  breaking  down,  but  Charles  Albert  felt 
that  while  he  possessed  an  army  he  could  not  abandon  the 
Lombards  and  Venetians,  and  determined  to  stake  all  on  a  last 
chance.    On  the  1 2th  of  March  1840  he  denounced  the  armistice 
and  took  the  field  again  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  but  gave 
flue  chief  command  to  the  Polish  general  Chrzanowski.    General 


Ramormo  commanding  the  Lombard  division  proved  unable 
to  prevent  the  Austrians  from  crossing  the  Ticino  (20th  of  April), 
and  Chrzanowski  was  completely  out-gencralled  and  defeated 
atLaBicoccanearNovaraonthe23rd  The  Piedmontese  fought 
with  great  bravery,  and  the  unhappy  king  sought  death  in  vain. 
After  the  battle  he  asked  terms  of  Radetzky,  who  demanded 
the  occupation  by  Austria  of  a  large  part  of  Piedmont  and  the 
heir  to  the  throne  as  a  hostage.  Thereupon,  feeling  himself  to 
be  the  obstacle  to  better  conditions,  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel.  That  same  night  he 
departed  alone  and  made  his  way  to  Oporto,  where  he  retired 
into  a  monastery  and  died  on  the  28th  of  July  1849. 

Charles  Albert  was  not  a  man  of  first-rate  ability;  he  was  of 
a  hopelessly  vacillating  character.  Devout  and  mystical  to  an 
almost  morbid  degree,  hating  revolution  and  distrusting  Liberal- 
ism, he  was  a  confirmed  pessimist,  yet  he  had  many  noble 
qualities:  he  was  brave  to  the  verge  of  foolhardiness,  devoted 
to  his  country,  and  ready  to  risk  his  crown  to  free  Italy  from 
the  foreigner.  To  him  the  people  of  Italy  owe  a  great  debt,  for 
if  he  failed  in  his  object  he  at  least  materialized  the  idea  of  the 
Risorgimento  in  a  practical  shape,  and  the  charges  which  the 
Republicans  and  demagogues  brought  against  him  were  mon- 
strously unjust. 

Bibliography. — Besides  the  genera!  works  on  modern  ItaTy,  see 
the  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard's  interesting  volumes  La  Jeunesso 
dm  roi  Charles  Albert  (Park,  1899)  and  Nowt  it  Oporto  (1800),  baaed 
on  the  long'*  letters  and  the  journal  of  Sylvain  Costa,  his  faithful 
equerry,  though  the  author's  views  are  those  of  an  old-fashioned 
Savoyard  who  dislikes  the  idea  of  Italian  unity;  Ernesto  Masi's 
//  Segreto  del  Re  Carta  Alberto  (Bologna,  1891)  is  a  very  illuminating 
essay;  Domenico  Perrero.  GU  UUimi  RboH  di  Savoia  (Turin,  1889); 
L.  CappeUetti.  Storia  di  Carlo  Alberto  (Rome,  itei);  Nicomede 
Bianchi,  Storia  delta  diplomatic  europea  in  Italia  (8  vols.,  Turin, 
1865,  &c),  a  most  important  work  of  a  general  character,  and  the 
same  author's  Scritti  e  lettert  di  Carlo  Alberto  (Rome,  1879)  and  his 
Storia  ddla  monorchia  piemonUse  (Turin,  1877);  Count  S.  della 
Margherita,  Memorandum  storito-potitm  (Turin,  1851). 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  [Kakl  August]  (1757-1828),  grand* 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  son  of  Constantine,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  and  Anna  AmaHa  of  Brunswick,  was  born  on  the  3rd 
of  September  1757.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  nine 
months  old,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  under  the  regency  and 
supervision  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  enlightened  but  masterful 
temperament.  His  governor  was  Count  Eustach  von  Gors, 
a  German  nobleman  of  the  old  strait-laced  school;  but  a  more 
humane  element  was  introduced  into  his  training  when,  in  1771, 
Wieland  was  appointed  his  tutor.  In  1 774  the  poet  Karl  Lud wig 
von  Knebel  came  to  Weimar  as  tutor  to  the  young  Prince 
Constantine;  and  in  the  same  year  the  two  princes  set  out, 
with  Count  Gorz  and  Knebel,  for  Paris.  At  Frankfort,  Knebel 
Introduced  Karl  August  to  the  young  Goethe:  the  beginning 
of  a  momentous  friendship.  In  1775  Karl  August  returned 
to  Weimar,  and  the  same  year  came  of  age  and  married  Princess 
Louise  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  young  grand-duke  was  to  summon 
Goethe  to  Weimar,  and  in  1776  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
privy  coundL  "  People  of  discernment,"  he  said , "  congratulate 
me  on  possessing  this  man.  His  intellect,  his  genius  is  known. 
It  makes  no  difference  if  the  world  is  offended  because  I  have 
made  Dr  Goethe  a  member  of  my  most  important  collegium 
without  his  having  passed  through  the  stages  of  minor  official 
professor  and  councillor  of  state."  To  the  undisceriring,  the 
beneficial  effect  of  this  appointment  was  not  at  once  apparent. 
With  Goethe  the  "storm  and  stress"  spirit  descended  upon 
Weimar,  and  the  stiff  traditions  of  the  little  court  dissolved  in 
a  riot  of  youthful  exuberance.  The  duke  was  a  deep  drinker, 
but  also  a  good  sportsman;  and  the  revels  of  the  court  were 
alternated  with  break-neck  rides  across  country,  ending  in  nights 
spent  round  the  camp  fire  under  the  stars.  Karl  August,  however,' 
had  more  serious  tastes.  He  was  interested  in  literature,  in  art, 
in  science;  critics,  unsuspected  of  flattery,  praised  his  judgment 
in  painting;  biologists  found  in  him  an  expert  in  anatomy.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  the  government  of  his  Kttle  state.  His  reforms 
were  the  outcome  of  something  more  than  the  spirit  of  the 
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"  enlightened  despots  "  of  the  18th  century;  for  from  the  first 
he  had  realized  that  the  powers  of  the  prince  to  play  "  earthly 
providence "  were  strictly  limited.  His  aim,  then,  was  to 
educate  his  people  to  work  out  their  own  political,  and  social 
salvation,  the  object  of  education  being  in  his  view,  as  he  ex- 
plained later  to  the  dismay  of  Metternich  and  his  school,  to  help 
men  to  "  independence  of  judgment."  To  this  end  Herder  was 
summoned  to  Weimar  to  reform  the  educational  system;  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that,  under  a  patron  so  enlightened,  the 
university  of  Jena  attained  the  zenith  of  its  fame,  and  Weimar 
became  the  intellectual  centre  of  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  of  Europe  the 
character  of  Karl  August  gave  him  an  influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  his  position  as  a  sovereign  prince.  He  had  early  faced 
the  problem  presented  by  the  decay  of  the  Empire,  and  began 
to  work  for  the  unity  of  Germany.  The  plans  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.,  which  threatened  to  absorb  a  great  part  of  Germany 
into  the  heterogeneous  Habsburg  monarchy,  threw  him  into  the 
arms  of  Prussia,  and  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  league  of  princes  (FUrslenbund)  in  1785,  by  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Joseplfs  intrigues 
were  frustrated.  He  was,  however,  under  no  illusion  as  to  the 
power  of  Austria,  and  he  wisely  refused  the  offer  of  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  made  to  him  in  1787  by  Prussia  at  the  instance 
of  the  Magyar  malcontents,  with  the  dry  remark  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  be  another  "  Winter  King."  In  1788  Karl  August  took 
service  in  the  Prussian  army  as  major-general  in  active  command 
of  a  regiment.  As  such  he  was  present,  with  Goethe,  at  the 
cannonade  of  Valmy  in  1792,  and  in  1704  at  the  siege  of  Mainz 
and  the  battles  of  Pirmasenz  (September  14)  and  Kaiserslautern 
(October  28-30) .  After  this,  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the 
powers,  he  resigned;  but  rejoined  on  the  accession  of  his  friend 
King  Frederick  William  HL  to  the'  Prussian  throne.  The 
disastrous  campaign  of  Jena  (1806)  followed;  on  the  14th  of 
October,  the  day  after  the  battle,  Weimar  was  sacked;  and 
Karl  August,  to  prevent  the  confiscation  of  his  territories,  was 
forced  to  join  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time 
till  after  the  Moscow  campaign  of  181 2  his  contingent  fought 
under  the  French  flag  in  all  Napoleon's  wars.  In  18x3,  however, 
he  joined  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1814  took 
the  command  of  a  corps  of  30,000  men  operating  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna  Karl  August  was  present  in  person, 
and  protested  vainly  against  the  narrow  policy  of  the  powers 
in  confining  their  debates  to  the  "  rights  of  the  princes  "  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  "  rights  of  the  people."  His  services  in  the  war 
of  liberation  were  rewarded  with  an  extension  of  territory  and 
the  title  of  grand-duke;  but  his  liberal  attitude  had  already, 
made  him  suspect,  and  his  subsequent  action  brought  him  still 
further  into  antagonism  to  the  reactionary  powers.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  German  princes  to  grant  a  liberal  constitution  to 
his  state  under  Article  X1IL  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  (May  5, 
1816);  and  his  concession  of  full  liberty  to  the  press  made 
Weimar  for  a  while  the  focus  of  journalistic  agitation  against 
the  existing  order.  Metternich  dubbed  him  contemptuously 
"  der  grosse  Bursche  "  for  his  patronage  of  the  "  revolutionary  " 
Bursekemckaften;  and  the  celebrated  "festival"  held  at  the 
Wartburg  by  his  permission  in  1818,  though  in  effect  the  mildest 
of  political  demonstrations,  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath 
of  the  great  powers.  Karl  August  against  his  better  judgment, 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  Prussia,  Austria 
and  Russia;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  again  restricted  in  the 
grand-duchy,  but,  thanks  to  the  good  understanding  between 
the  grand-duke  and  his  people,  the  regime  of  .the  Carlsbad 
Decrees  pressed  less  heavily  upon  Weimar  than  upon  other 
German  states. 

Karl  August  died  on  the  14th  of  June  1828.  Upon  his  con- 
temporaries of  the  most  various  types  his  personality  made  a  great 
impression.  Karl  von  Dalberg,  the  prince-primate,  who  owed 
the  coadjutorship  of  Mainz  to  the  duke's  friendship,  said  that 
be  had  never  met  a  prince  "with  so  much  understanding, 
character,  frankness  and  true-heartedness  ";  the  Milanese,  when 


he  visited  their  dry,  called  him  the  "  uomo  prindpe  ";  and 
Goethe  himself  said  of  him  "  he  had  the  gift  of  discriminating 
intellects  and  characters  and  setting  each  one  in  his  place.  He 
was  inspired  by  the  noblest  good-will,  the  purest  humanity,  and 
with  his  whole  soul  desired  only  what  was  best.  There  was  hi 
him  something  of  the  divine.  He  would  gladly  have  wrought 
the  happiness  of  all  mankind.  And  finally,  he  was  greater  than 
his  surroundings. . . .  Everywhere  he  himself  saw  and  judged, 
and  in  aU  circumstances  his  surest  foundation  was  in  himself." 
He  left  two  sons:  Charles  Frederick  (d.  1853),  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded,  and  Bernhard,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  (1792-1862),  a 
distinguished  soldier,  who,  after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  became 
colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
distinguished  himself  as  commander  of  the  Dutch  troops  in  the 
Belgian  campaign  of  1830,  and  from  1847  to  1850  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Bernhard's  son, 
William  Augustus  Edward,  known  as  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  (1823-1902),  entered  the  British  army,  served  with 
much  distinction  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  became  colonel  of  the 
xst  Life  Guards  and  a  field  marshal;  jn  1851  he  contracted 
a  morganatic  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta  Gordon-Lennox 
(d.  Z004),  daughter  of  the  5th  duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon, 
who  in  Germany  received  the  title  of  countess  of  Dornburg,  but 
was  granted  the  rank  of  princess  in  Great  Britain  by  royal 
decree  in  x866.  Karl  August's  only  daughter,  Caroline,  married 
Frederick  Louis,  hereditary  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  was  the  mother  of  Helene  (1814-1858),  wife  of 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe. 

Karl  August's  correspondence  with  Goethe  was  published  in  2  vob. 
at  Weimar  in  1 863.  -See  the  biography  by  von  Wegele  in  the  AUgem. 
dtutsdu  Biogropkt*. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  [Charles  Edward  Louis 
Castmir  Stuart]  (1720-1788),  English  prince,  called  the 
"Young  Pretender"  and  also  the  "Young  Chevalier,''  was 
born  at  Rome  on  December  31st,  172a  He  was  the  grandson 
of  King  James  II.  of  England  and  elder  son  of  James,  the  "  Old 
Pretender,"  by  whom  (as  James  III.)  he  was  created  at  his  birth 
prince  of  Wales,  the  title  he  bore  among  the  English  Jacobites 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  The  young  prince  was  educated  at 
his  father's  miniature  court  in  Rome,  with  James  Murray, 
Jacobite  earl  of  Dunbar,  for  his  governor,  and  under  various 
tutors,  amongst  whom  were  the  learned  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  the  abbe"  Legoux,  He  quickly  became 
conversant  with  the  English,  French  and  Italian  languages, 
but  all  his  extant  letters  written  in  English  appear  singularly 
Ill-spelt  and  illiterate.  In  1734  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Lira, 
afterwards  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  proceeding  to  join  Don 
Carlos  in  his  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  passed  through 
Rome  He  offered  to  take  Charles  on  his  expedition,  and  the 
boy  of  thirteen,  having  been  appointed  general  of  artillery  by 
Don  Carlos,  shared  with  credit  the  dangers  of  the  successful 
siege  of  Gaeta. 

The  handsome  and  accomplished  youth,  whose  doings  were 
eagerly  reported  by  the  English  ambassador  at  Florence  and 
by  the  spy,  John  Walton,  at  Rome,  was  now  introduced  by  his 
father  and  the  pope  to  the  highest  Italian  society,  which  he 
fascinated  by  the  frankness  of  his  manner  and  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  his  bearing.  In  1737  James  despatched  bos  son 
on  a  tour  through  the  chief  Italian  cities,  that  his  education  ss 
a  prince  and  man  of  the  world  might  be  completed  The  dis- 
tinction with  which  he  was  received  on  his  journey,  the  royal 
honours  paid  to  him  in  Venice,  and  the  jealous  interference  of 
the  English  ambassador  in  regard  to  his  reception  by  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  show  how  great  was  the  respect  in  'which  the 
exiled  house  was  held  at  this  period  by  foreign  Catholic  powers, 
as  well  as  the  watchful  policy  of  England  in  regard  to  its  fortunes. 
The  Old  Pretender  himself  calculated  upon  foreign  aid  In  his 
attempts  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  the  Stuarts;  and  the  idea 
of  rebellion  unassisted  by  invasion  or  by  support  of  any  kind 
from  abroad  was  one  which  it  was  left  for  Charles  Edward  to 
endeavour  to  realize.  Of  all  the  European  nations  France 
the  one  on  which  Jacobite  hopes  mainly  rested,  and  the 
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sympathy  which  Cardinal  Teadn,  who  had  succeeded  Fleory 
as  French  minister,  felt  for  the  Old  Pretender  resulted  in  a 
definite  scheme  for  an  invasion  of  England  to  be  timed  simul- 
taneously with  a  prearranged  Scottish  rebellion.  Charles  was 
secretly  despatched  to  Paris  in  January  1744*  A  squadron 
under  Admiral  Roqaefeuil  saHed  from  the  coast  of  France. 
Transpoits  containing  7000  troops,  to  be  led  by  Marshal  Saxe, 
accompanied  by  the  young  prince,  were  in  readiness  to  set  sail 
for  England.  A  severe  storm  effected,  however,  a  complete 
disaster  without  any  actual  engagement  taking  place. 

The  loss  in  ships  of  the  line,  in  transports,  and  in  lives  was  a 
crashing  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Charles,  who  remained 'in  France 
for  over  a  year  in  a  retirement  which  he  keenly  felt  He  had 
at  Rome  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  fekbo  and  of 
John  Murray  of  B  rough  ton;  at  Paris  he  had  seen  many  sup- 
porters of  die  Stuart  cause;  he  was  aware  that  in  every  European 
court  the  Jacobites  were  represented  in  earnest  intrigue;  and 
he  had  now  taken  a  conwrierahfa  share  in  correspondence  and 
other  actual  work  connected  with  the  promotion  of  his  own  and 
his  father's  interests.  Although  dissuaded  by  all  his  friends, 
on  the  13th  of  July  174s  he  sailed  from  Nantes  for  Scotland  on 
board  the  small  brig  "  La  Doutetle,"  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  French  man-of-war,  the  "  Elisabeth,"  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  latter  fell  in  with  an  English  man-of-war,  the 
M  Lion,"  and  had  to  return  to  France;  Charles  escaped  during 
the  engagement,  and  at  length  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  August  off 
Erisca,  a  little  island  of  the  Hebrides.  Receiving,  however,  but 
a  cool  reception  from  Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  he  set  sail  again 
and  arrived  at  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh  on  the  west  coast  of 
Inverness-shire. 

The  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald  and  Kinloch  Moidart,  along 
with  other  chieftains,  again  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  rashness  of  an  unaided  rising,  but  they  yielded  at  last  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  charm  of  his  manner,  and  Charles  landed  on 
Scottish  soil  in  the  company  of  the  "  Seven  Men  of  Moidart " 
who  had  come  with  him  from  France.  Everywhere,  however, 
he  met  with  discouragement  among  the  chiefs,  whose  adherence 
he  wished  to  secure;  but  at  last,  by  enlisting  the  support  of 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  he  gained  a  footing  for  a  serious  rebellion. 
With  secrecy  and  speed  communications  were  entered  into  with 
the  known  leaders  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August,  in  the  valley  of  Glen  finnan,  the  standard  of  James  III. 
and  VIII.  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  motley  but  increasing 
crowd.  On  the  same  day  Sir  John  Cope  at  the  head  of  1 500  men 
left  Edinburgh  in  search  of  Charles;  but,  fearing  an  attack  in 
the  Pass  of  Corryarrick,  be  changed  his  proposed  route  to 
Inverness,  and  Charles  thus  had  the  undefended  south  country 
before  him.  In  the  beginning  of  September  he  entered  Perth, 
having  gained  numerous  accessions  to  his  forces  on  his  march. 
Crossing  the  Forth  unopposed  at  the  Fords  of  Frew  and  passing 
through  Stirling  and  Linlithgow,  he  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  astonished  metropolis,  and  on  the  x6th  of  September  a 
body  of  his  skirmishers  defeated  the  dragoons  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Canter  of  Colt  brig."  His  success 
was  still  further  augmented  by  his  being  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  a  few  of  Cameron's  Highlanders  having  on  the  following 
morning,  by  a  happy  ruse,  forced  their  way  through  the  Canon- 
gate.  On  the  1 8  th  he  publicly  proclaimed  James  VTII.  of  Scot- 
land at  the  Market  Cross  and  occupied  Holyrood. 

Cope  had  by  this  time  brought  his  disappointed  forces  by  sea 
to  Dunbar.  On  the  aoth  Charles  met  and  defeated  him  at 
Prestonpans,  and  returned  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  which,  however,  he  raised  on  General  Guest's  threatening 
to  lay  the  dty  in  ruins.  In  the  beginning  of  November  Charles 
left  Edinburgh,  never  to  return.  He  was  at  the  head  of  at  least 
6000  men;  but  the  ranks  were  being  gradually  thinned  by  the 
desertion  of  Highlanders,  whose  traditions  had  led  them  to 
consider  war  merely  as  a  raid  and  an  immediate  return  with 
plunder.  Having  passed  through  Kelso,  on  the  9th  of  November 
he  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  which  capitulated  in  a  week.  Manchester 
received  the  prince  with  a  warm  welcome  and  with  150  recruits 
under  Francis  Towneley.   On  the  4th  of  December  be  had  reached 


Derby  and  was  within  ten  days'  match  of  London,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  terror-struck  and  a,  commercial  panic  immedi- 
ately ensued.  Two  armies  under  English  leadership  were  now 
in  the  field  against  him,  one  under  Marshal  Wade,  whom  he 
,  had  evaded  by  entering  England  hjr  the  west,  and  the  other 
under  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  returned  from  the 
continent.  London  was  not  to  be  supposed  helpless  in  such  an 
emergency;  Manchester,  Glasgow  and  Dumfries,  rid  of  his 
presence,  had  risen  against  him,  and  Charles  paused.  There  was 
division  among  his  advisers  and  desertion  among  his  men,  and 
on  the  6th  of  December  he  reluctantly  was  forced  to  begin  his 
retreat  northward.  Closely  pursued  by  Cumberland,  he  marched 
by  way  of  Carlisle  across  the  border,  and  at  last  stopped  to  invest 
Stirling  Castle.  At  Falkirk,  on  the  17th  of  January  1746,  he 
defeated  General  Hawley,  who  had  marched  from  Edinburgh 
to  intercept  his  retreat.  A  fortnight  later,  however,  Charles 
raised  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  after  a  weary  though  successful 
march  rested  bis  troops  at  Inverness.  Having  taken  Forts 
George  and  Augustus,  and  after  varying  success  against  the 
supporters  of  the  government  in  the  north,  he  at  last  prepared 
to  face  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  passed  the  early  spring 
at  Aberdeen.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  duke  marched  thence  to 
meet  Charles,  whose  little  army,  exhausted  with  a  futile  night 
march,  half-starving,  and  broken  by  desertion,  was  completely 
worsted  at  CuDoden  on  the  x6th  of  April  1746. 

This  decisive  and  cruel  defeat  sealed  the  fate  of  Charles  Edward 
and  the  house  of  Stuart  Accompanied  by  the  faithful  Ned 
Burke  and  a  few  other  followers,  Charles  at  last  gained  the  wild 
western  coast.  Hunted  hither  and  thither,  he  wandered  on  foot 
or  cruised  restlessly  in  open  boats  among  the  many  barren  isles  of 
the  Scottish  shore,enduring  the  greatest  hardships  with  marvellous 
courage  and  cheerfulness.  Charles,  upon  whose  head  a  reward 
of  £30,000  had  a  year  before  been  set,  was  thus  for  over  five 
months  relentlessly  pursued  by  the  troops  and  spies  of  the 
government.  Disguised  in  female  attire  and  aided  by  a  passport 
obtained  by  the  devoted  Flora  Macdonald,  he  passed  through 
Skye  and  parted  from  Ins  gallant  conductress  at  Portree.  To- 
wards the  end  of  July  he  took  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Coiraghoth 
in  the  Braes  of  Glenmoriston,  and  in  August  he  joined  Lochiel 
and  Cluny  Macpherson,  with  whom  he  remained  in  hiding  until 
the  news  was  brought  that  two  French  ships  were  in  waiting 
for  him  at  the  place  of  bis  first  arrival  in  Scotland — Lochnanuagh. 
He  embarked  with  speed  and  sailed  for  France,  reaching  Utt 
little  port  of  Roscoff,  near  Morlaix,  on  the  39th  of  September 
1746.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Louis  XV.,  and  ere  long 
he  was  again  vigorously  intriguing  in  Paris,  and  even  in  Madrid. 
So  far  as  political  assistance  was  concerned,  his  efforts  proved 
fruitless,  bat  he  became  at  once  the  popular  hero  and  idol  of 
the  people  of  Paris.  So  enraged  was  he  with  his  brother 
Henry's  acceptance  of  a  cardinal's  hat  in  July  1747,  that  he 
deliberately  broke  off  communication  with  his  father  in  Rome 
(who  had  approved  the  step),  nor  did  he  ever  see  him  again. 
The  enmity  of  the  British  government  to  Charles  Edward  made 
peace  with  France  an  impossibility  so  long  as  she  continued  to 
harbour  the  young  prince.  A  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  concluded  in  October  1748,  was  that  every  member 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  should  be  expelled  the  French  dominions. 
Charles  had  forestalled  the  proclamation  of  the  treaty  by  an 
indignant  protest  against  its  injustice,  and  a  declaration  that  he 
would  not  be  bound  by  its  provisions.  But  his  indignation  and 
persistent  refusal  to  comply  with  the  request  that  he  should 
voluntarily  leave  France  had  to  be  met  at  last  with  force:  he 
was  apprehended,  imprisoned  for  a  week  at  Vincennes,  and  on 
the  17th  of  December  conducted  to  the  French  border.  He 
•lingered  at  Avignon;  but  the  French,  compelled  to  hard 
measures  by  the  English,  refused  to  be  satisfied;  and  Pope 
Benedict  XXV.,  alarmed  by  the  threat  of  a  bombardment  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  advised  the  prince  to  withdraw.  Charles  quietly 
disappeared;  for  years  Europe  watched  for  him  in  vain.  It  Is 
now  established,  almost  with  certainty,  that  he  returned  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  resi- 
dence was  known  to  the  French  ministers,  who,  however,  firmly 
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proclaimed  their  ignorance.  In  1750,  and  again,  it  a  thought, 
in  1 7  54,  he  was  in  London,  hatching  futile  plots  and  risking  his 
safety  for  his  hopeless  cause,  and  even  abjuring  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  in  order  to  further  his  political  interests. 

During  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  Charles  Edward's  illicit 
connexion  with  Miss  Clementina  Walkinshaw  (d.  i8os),  whom 
he  had  first  met  at  Bannockburn  House  while  conducting  the 
siege  of  Stirling,  his  imperious  fretful  temper,  his  drunken  habits 
and  debauched  life,  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  He  wandered 
over  Europe  in  disguise,  alienating  the  friends  and  crushing  the 
hopes  of  his  party;  and  in  1766,  on  returning  to  Rome  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  treated  by  Pope  Clement  XUL  with 
coldness,  and  bis  title  as  heir  to  the  British  throne  was  openly 
repudiated  by  all  the  great  Catholic  powers.  It  was  probably 
through  the  influence  of  the  French  court,  still  intriguing  against 
England,  that  the  marriage  between  Charles  (now  self-styled 
count  of  Albany)  and  Princess  Louise  of  Stolberg  was  arranged 
in  1772.  The  union  proved  childless  and  unhappy,  and  in  1780 
the  countess  fled  for  refuge  from  her  husband's  drunken  violence 
to  a  convent  in  Florence,  where  Charles  had  been  residing  since 
1774.  Later,  the  countess  of  Albany  (4.0.)  threw  herself  on  the 
protection  of  her  brother-in-law  Henry,  Cardinal  York,  at  Rome, 
and  the  formal  separation  between  the  ill-matched  pair  was 
finally  brought  about  in  1784,  chiefly  through  the  kind  offices 
of  King  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  Charles,  lonely,  ill,  and 
evidently  near  death,  now  summoned  to  Florence  his  natural 
daughter,  Charlotte  Stuart,  the  child  of  Clementina  Walkinshaw, 
born  at  Li6ge  in  October  1753  and  hitherto  neglected  by  the 
prince.  Charlotte  Stuart,  who  was  declared  legitimate  and 
created  duchess  of  Albany,  tended  her  father  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  during  which  she  contrived  to  reconcile  the  two 
Stuart  brothers,  so  that  in  1785  Charles  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  the  old  Palazzo  Muti  on  the  30th  of  January  1788. 
He  was  buried  in  his  brother's  cathedral  church  at  Frascsti,  but 
in  1807  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  Grotte  Vaticane  of 
St  Peter's.  His  daughter  Charlotte  survived  her  father  less  than 
two  years,  dying  unmarried  at  Bologna  in  November  1789,  at 
the- early  age  of  thirty  ^six. 

See  A.  C  Ewald,  Life  and  Timet  of  Charles  Stuart,  ike  Young 
Pretender  (a  vols..  1875);  C.  S.  Terry,  Life  of  Ike  You*}  Pretender* 
and  The  Risini  of  174&;  with  Bibliography  of  Jacobite  History  1689- 
(Scott.  Hist.  fr.  Contemp.  Writers,  ui.)  (1900);  Earl  Stanhope, 
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CHARLES  EMMAHtJEL  L  [Caklo  Emanuile]  (1562-1630), 
duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  his  father,  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
in  1580.  He  continued  the  latter's  policy  of  profiting  by  the 
rivalry  of  France  and  Spain  in  order  to  round  off  and  extend 
his  dominions.  His  three  chief  objects  were  the  conquest  of 
Geneva,  of  Saluzzo  and  of  Monferrato.  Saluzzo  he  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  France  in  1588.  He  intervened  in  the  French 
religious  wars,  and  also  fought  with  Bern  and  other  Swiss 
cantons,  and  on  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  of  France  in  1589  be 
aspired  to  the  French  throne  on  the  strength  of  the  claims  of  his 
wife  Catherine,  sister  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  King 
Henry  IV.  In  1590  he  sent  an  expedition  to  Provence  in  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  followed  it  himself  later, 
but  the  peace  of  1593,  by  which  Henry  of  Navarre  was  recognized 
as  king  of  France,  put  an  end  to  his  ambitions.  In  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain  Charles  sided  with  the  latter,  with 
varying  success.  Finally,  by  the  peace  of  Lyons  (1601),  be  gave 
up  all  territories  beyond  the  Rhone,  but  his  possession  of  Saluzzo 
wasconfirmed.  He  now  meditated  a  further  enterprise  against 
Geneva;  but  his  attempt  to  capture  the  city  by  treachery  and 
with  the  help  of  Spain  (the  famous  escalade)  in  1602  failed  com- 
pletely. The  next  few  years  were  filled  with  negotiations  and 
intrigues  with  Spain  and  France  which  did  not  lead  to  any 
particular  result,  but  on  the  death  in  1612  of  Duke  Francesco 
Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  who  was  lord  of  Monferrato,  Charles  Em* 
manuel  made  a  successful  coup  de  main  on  that  district.    This 


erseyed  the  Venetians,  Tuscany*  eke  Ensure  and  Spain 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquest  The 
Spaniards  invaded  the  duchy  from  Loinbardy,  and  although  the 
duke  was  defeated  several  times  he  fought  bravely,  gained  ***** 
successes,  and  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  16x8  left  him  mow  or 
less  in  the  statue  que  emie.  We  nest  find  Charles  Emmaimel 
aspiring  to  the  imperial  crown  in  1619,  but  without  success. 
In  i6a8  he  was  in  alliance  with  Spain  in  the  war  against  France; 
the  French  invaded  the  duchy,  which,  being  abandoned  by 
Spain,  was  overran,  by  their  armies.  The  duke  fought 
atejy,  but  was  taken  ill  at  Savigliauo  and  died  in  1630. 
succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Amedso  L,  while  his  third  son 
Tommaso  founded  the  line  of  Savoy-Pa  rigna  no  from  which  the 
present  royal  house  of  Italy  is  descended.  Charles  Emmanuel 
achieved  a  great  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  warrior,  and 
increased  the  prestige  of  Savoy*  but  he  was  too  shifty  and  in- 
genious, and  his  schemes  ended  in.  disaster 

See  E*  Ricotti,  Stereo  uswta  Mottarchia  piemonteeet  vols.  m.  end  r*. 
(Florence,  1865)1  T.  Ratutch,  Sioria  di  Carlo  Ememueie  L  (Milam 
1 896-1902);  G.  Curd,  Carlo  Emanueie  /.  seeonda;  pirn  raunU  stud* 
(Milan,  1894). 

CHARLES  MARTBL1  (c.  688-741),  Frankish  ruler,  was  a 
natural  son  of  Pippin  H.,  mayor  of  the  palace*  and  CbaJpakda, 
Charles  was  baptized  by  St  Rigobert,  bishop  of  Reims.    At  the 
death  of  bis  father  in  714,  Pippin's  widow  Pleotnsde  cfr  mud  the 
government  in  Austrasia  and  Neustria  in  the  name  of  her  grand* 
children,  and  had  Charles  thrown  into  prison.  ButtheNeustrieos 
threw  off  the  Austrasian  yoke  and  entered  into  an  offensive 
alliance  with  the  Frisians  and  Saxons.    In  the  general  anarchy 
Charles  succeeded  in  escaping,  defeated   the  Neustrians  at 
Ambleve,  south  of  Liege,  in  716,  and  at  Vincy,  near  Cambrai,  in 
717,  and  forced  them  to  come  to- terms.    In  Auetxasia  he  wrested 
the  power  from  Plectrude,  and  took  the  title  of  mayor  of  the 
palace,  thus  prejudicing  the  interests  of  his  nephews.    According 
to  the  Frankish  custom  he  proclaimed  a  king  in  Austrasia  in  the 
person  of  the  young  Clotaire  IV.,  but  in  reality  Chazka  was  the 
sole  master — the  entry  in  the  annals  for  the  year  717  being 
"  Carolus  regnare  coepit."    Once  in  possession  of  Austrasia, 
Charles  sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  Neustria  also.    In 
719  he  defeated  Ragenfrid,  the  Neustrian  mayor  of  the  palace, 
at  Soissons,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Angers.    Ragenfrid 
died  in  731,  and  from  that  time  Charles  had  no  competitor  in 
the  western  kingdom.    He  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Burgundy 
to  submit,  and  disposed  of  the  Burgundian  bishoprics  and  count- 
ships  to  his  leudes.     In  Aquitaine  Duke  Odo  (Eudes)  exercised 
independent  authority,  but  in  719  Charles  forced  him  to  recognize 
the  suzerainty  of  northern  France,  at  least  nominally.    Af  tet 
the  alliance  between  Charles  and  Odo  on  the  field  of  Poitiers, 
the  mayor  of  the  palace  left  Aquitaine  to  Odo's  son  Hunald, 
who  paid  homage  to  him.    Besides  establishing  a  certain  unity 
in  Gaul,  Charles  saved  it  from  a  very  great  periL    In  71  x  the) 
Arabs  had  conquered  Spain.    In  720  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
seized  Narbonensis,  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  advanced  on  Gaul.    By  his  able  policy  Odo  succeeded 
in  arresting  their  progress  for  some  years;  but  a  new  vtli,  Abdur 
Rahman,  a  member  of  an  extremely  fanatical  sect,  resumed  the 
attack,  reached  Poitiers,  and  advanced  on  Tours,  the  holy  town 
of  GauL    In  October  73a— just  100  years  after  the  death  of 
Mahomet — CharJes  gained  a   brilliant  victory  over   Abdur 
Rahman,  who  was  called  back  to  Africa  by  the  revolts  of  the 
Berbers  and  had  to  give  up  the  struggle.    This  was  the  last  of 
the  great  Arab  invasions  of  Europe*    After  his  victory  Charles 
took  the  offensive,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest  Narbonensis  from 
the  Mussulmans.    Although  he  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  recover  Narbonne  (737),  he  destroyed  the  fortresses  of  Agde, 
Beziers  and  Maguelonne,  and  set  fire  to  the  amphitheatre  at 
Nlmes.    He  subdued  also  the  Germanic  tribes;  annexed  Frisia, 
where  Christianity  was  beginning  to  make  progress;  put  an  end 
to  the  duchy  of  Alemannia;  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria;  made  expeditions  into  Saxony;  and 
in  738  compelled  some  of  the  Saxon  tribes  to  pay  him  tribute. 

*Or"TheHaaMner." 
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He  also  gave  St  Boniface  a  safe  conduct  for  his  missions  in 
Thuringia,  Alemannia  and  Bavaria. 

During  the  government  of  Charles  Martel  important  changes 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  internal  administration.  Under 
him  began  the  great  assemblies  of  nobles  known  as  the  champs 
<U  Mars.  To  attach  his  kudes  Charles  had  to  give  them  church 
lands  as  precarium,  and  this  had  &  very  great  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  feudal  system.  It  was  from  the  precarium, 
Or  ecclesiastical  benefice,  that  the  feudal  fief  originated.  Vassal- 
age, too,  acquired  a  greater  consistency  at  this  period,  and  its 
rules  began  to  crystallize.  Under  Charles  occurred  the  first 
attempt  at  reconciliation  between  the  papacy  and  the  Franks. 
Pope  Gregory  IIL,  menaced  by  the  Lombards,  invoked  the  aid 
of  Charles  (739),  sent  him  a  deputation  with  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  chains  of  St  Peter,  and  offered  to  break 
with  the  emperor  and  Constantinople,  and  to  give  Charles  the 
Roman  consulate  (ut  a  partibus  imperatoris  reccderet  d  Romanum 
consulaium  Car  oh  sanciret) .  This  proposal,  though  unsuccessful, 
was  the  starting-point  of  a  new  papal  policy.  Since  the  death  of 
Theuderich  IV.  in  737  there  had  been  no  king  of  the  Franks. 
In  741  Charles  divided  the  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  as 
though  he  were  himself  master  of  the  realm.  To  the  elder. 
Carlo  man,  he  gave  Austrasia,  Alemannia  and  Thuringia,  with 
suzerainty  over  Bavaria;  the  younger,  Pippin,  received  Neustria, 
Burgundy  and  Provence.  Shortly  after  this  division  of  the 
kingdom  Charles  died  at  Quierzy  on  the  22nd  of  October  741, 
and  was  buried  at  St  Denis.  The  characters  of  Charles  Martel 
and  his  grandson  Charlemagne  offer  many  striking  points  of 
resemblance.  Both  were  men  of  courage  and  activity,  and  the 
two  men  are  often  confused  in  the  chansons  <k  gcslt. 

6ee  T.  Biew,  JahrbOcher  d.  fr&nk  Rtuks.  7'4-74'i  ***  Z*tt 
Karl  MarttUs  (Leipzig,  i860) ;  A.  A.  Beugnot.  "  5ur  la  spoliation  dea 
biens  du  cleree  attribute  a  Charles  Martel,"  in  the  MSm.  de  rAcad. 
(Us  Insar.  et  Bdtes-LeUrts,  vol.  xix.  (Paris,  1853);  Ulywe  Chevalier. 
Bw-kibUogmpM*  (and  en\  Paris,  1904).  (C  Pf.) 

CHARLESTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Coles  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  state,  about  45  m.  W. 
of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Pop.  (1900)  5488;  (1910V  5884.  It 
it  served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and 
the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western  railways,  and  by  interurban 
electric  lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  state  normal 
school  (opened  in  1899).  The  city  is  situated  in  an  important 
broom-corn  raising  district,  and  has  broom  factories,  a  tile 
factory  and  planing  mills.  The  water-works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Charleston  was  settled  about 
1S35,  was  incorporated  in  1839,  and  was  reincorporated  ia  1865. 
One  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  was  held  here  in  1858. 

CHARLESTON,  the  largest  city  of  South  Carolina,  U.S.A., 
the  county-seat  of  Charleston  county,  a  port  of  entry,  and  an 
important  South  Atlantic  seaport,  on  a  narrow  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Cooper  river  on  the  E.  and  the  Ashley  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.,  and  within  sight  of  the  ocean  about  7  m.  distant 
Pop.  (1890)  54*955;  (1900)  55,807,  of  whom  $itS**  w«re  of  negro 
descent  and  2592  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)  58,833- 
It  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Southern  railways^ 
the  Gyde  Steamship  Line  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Jackson- 
ville, the  Baltimore  &  Carolina  Steamship  Co.  to  Baltimore  and 
Georgetown,  and  a  branch  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Co.,  which  brings  immigrants  from  Europe  direct  to  the  Southern 
states;  there  are  freight  boat  lines  to  ports  in  the  Wes.t  Indies, 
Central  America  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  city  extends  over  3.76  sq.  m.  of  surface,  nowhere  rising 
more  than  8  or  10  fL  above  the  rivers,  and  has  about  9  m.  of 
water  front.  In  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  on  a  small  island 
near  its  entrance,  is  the  famous  Fort  Sumter;  a  little  to  the 
north-east,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  is  the  scarcely  less  historic 
Fort  Moultrie,  as  well  as  extensive  modern  fortifications;  on 
James  Island,  opposite,  is  Fort  Johnson,  now  the  United  States 
Quarantine  Station,  and  farther  up,  on  the  other  islands,  are 
Fort  Ripley  and  Castle  Pinckney  (now  the  United  States  buoy 
station).  Viewed  from  any  of  these  forts,  Charleston's  spires 
and  public  buildings  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  sea.    The  streets 


are  shaded  with  the  live  oak  and  the  linden,  and  are  ornamented 
with  the  palmetto;  and  the  quaint  specimens  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture, numerous  pillared  porticoes,  spacious  verandas — both 
upper  and  lower— and  flower  gardens  made  beautiful  with 
magnolias,  palmettoes.  azaleas,  jessamines,  camelias  and  roses, 
give  the  city  a  peculiarly  picturesque  character. 

King  Street,  running  north  and  south  through  the  middle 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Market  Street,  crossing  it  about  1  m.from 
its  lower  end,  are  lined  with  stores,  shops  or  stalls;  on  Broad 
Street  are  many  of  the  office  buildings  and  banks;  the  wholesale 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  on  Meeting  Street,  the  first  thorough- 
fare east  of  King;  nearly  all  of  the  wharves  are  on  the  east  side; 
the  finest  residences  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula  on 
East  Battery  and  South  Battery,  on  Meeting  Street  below 
Broad,  on  Legare  Street,  on  Broad  Street  and  on  Rutledge 
Avenue  to  the  west  of  King.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  Broad 
and  Meeting  streets  is  Saint  Michael's  (built  in  1 752-1 761), 
the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the  city,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  colonial 
ecclesiastical  architecture;  in  its  tower  is  an  excellent  chime 
of  eight  bells.  Beneath  the  vestry  room  lie  the  remains  of 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  the 
graves  of  John  Rutledge,  James  Louis  Petigru  (1 780-1863),  and 
Robert  Young  Hayne.  At  the  intersection  of  the  same  streets 
are  also  the  massive  United  States  post  office  building  (Italian 
Renaissance  in  style),  with  walls  of  granite;  the  county  court 
house,  the  dry  hall  and  Washington  Square — in  which  stand  a 
statue  of  William  Pitt  (one  arm  of  which  was  broken  off  by  a 
cannon  shot  during  the  British  bombardment  in  1780),  and  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Timrod  (1829-1867),  the 
poet.  At  the  foot  of  Broad  Street  is  the  Colonial  Exchange 
in  which  the  South  Carolina  convention  organized  a  new  govern- 
ment during  the  War  of  Independence;  and  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street  is  the  large  modern  custom  house  of  white  marble, 
built  in  the  Roman-Corinthian  style.  Saint  Philip's  church, 
with  admirable  architectural  proportions,  has  a  steeple  nearly 
200  ft.  in  height,  from  which  a  beacon  light  shines  for  the  guidance 
of  mariners  far  out  at  sea.  In  the  west  cemetery  of  this  church 
are  the  tombs  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  of  Robert  James  Turnbull 
(1775-1833),  who  was  prominent  locally  as  a  nullifier  and  under 
the  name  of  "  Brutus  "  wrote  ably  on  behalf  of  nullification, 
free  trade  and  state's  rights.  The  French  Protestant  Church, 
though  small,  is  an  attractive  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture; 
and  the  Unitarian,  which  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style  and  is 
modelled  after  the  chapel  of  Edward  VI.  in  Westminster,  has 
a  beautiful  fan-tracery  ceiling. 

Of  the  few  small  city  squares,  gardens  or  parks,  the  White 
Point  Garden  at  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula  is  most  frequented ; 
it  is  shaded  with  beautiful  live  oaks,  is  adorned  with  palmettoes 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour.  About  i\  m.  north 
of  this  on  Meeting  Street  is  Marion  Square,  with  a  tall  graceful 
monument  to  the  memory  of  John  C.  Calhoun  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  along  the  north 
border.  The  largest  park  in  Charleston  is  Hampton  Park, 
named  in  honour  of  General  Wade  Hampton.  It  is  situated  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  city  and  is  beautifully  laid  out.  The 
Isle  of  Palms,  to  the  north  of  Sullivan's  Island,  has  a  large 
pavilion  and  a  wide  sandy  beach  with  a  fine  surf  for  bathing, 
and  is  the  most  popular  resort  for  visitors.  The  Magnolia 
Gardens  are  about  8  m.  up  the  Ashley.  Twenty-two  miles 
beyond  is  the  town  of  Summerville  (pop.  in  1900,  2420),  a 
health  resort  in  the  pine  lands,  with  one  of  the  largest  tea  farms 
in  the  country.  Magnolia  Cemetery,  the  principal  burial-place, 
is  a  short  distance  north  of  the  city  limits;  in  it  are  the  graves 
of  Wffliam  Washington  {1734-1&10)  and  Hugh  Swiften  Legare. 
Charleston  was  the  home  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Rutledges,  the 
Gadsdens,  the  Laurenses,  and,  in  a  later  generation,  of  W.  G. 
Simms.  A  trace  of  the  early  social  organization  of  the  brilliant 
colonial  town  remains  in  the  St  Cecilia  Society,  first  formed  in 
x  737  as  an  amateur  concert  society. 

Charleston  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools.  Fore- 
most among  the  educational  institutions  is  the  college  of  Charles- 
ton, chartered  in  1785  and  again  in  1791,  and  opened  in  1700; 
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it  is  supported  by  the  city  and  by  funds  of  its  own,  ranks  high 
within  the  state,  and  has  a  large  and  well-equipped  museum  of 
natural  history,  probably  founded  as  early  as  1777  and  transferred 
to  the  college  in  1850.  Here,  too,  are  the  Medical  College  of 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  which  includes  a  department  of 
pharmacy;  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  (opened  in 
1843),  which  is  a  branch  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina; 
the  Porter  Military  Academy  (Protestant  Episcopal),  the 
Confederate  home  school  for  young  women,  the  Charleston 
University  School,  and  the  Avery  Normal  Institute  (Congrega- 
tionalist)  for  coloured  students.  In  the  Charleston  library 
(about  25,000  volumes),  founded  in  1748,  are  important  collec- 
tions of  rare  books  and  manuscripts;  the  rooms  of  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society  are  in  the  same  building.  The 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  published  first  as  the  Courier  in 
1803  and  combined  with  the  Daily  News  (1865)  in  1873,  i»  one  of 
the  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  South.  The  diaritable 
institutions  of  the  dry  include  the  Roper  hospital,  the  Charles- 
ton Orphan  Asylum  (founded  in  1792),  the  William  Euston 
home  for  the  aged,  and  a  home  for  the  widows  of  Confederate 
soldiers. 

In  1878  the  United  States  government  began  the  construction 
of  jetties  to  remove  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbour, 
which  was  otherwise  deep  and  spacious  and  well  protected,  and 
by  means  of  these  jetties  the  bar  has  been  so  far  removed  as  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  about  30  ft.  of  water.  The  result  has  been 
not  only  the  promotion  of  the  city's  commerce,  but  the  removal 
of  the  United  States  naval  station  and  navy  yard  from  Port 
Royal  to  what  was  formerly  Chicora  Park  on  tie  left  bank  of  the 
Cooper  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  city  limits.  The  city's 
commerce  consists  largely  in  the  export  of  cotton,1  rice,  fertil- 
isers, fruits,  lumber  and  naval  stores;  the  value  of  its  exports, 
$10,794,000  in  1897,  decreased  to  $2,196,596  in  1907  ($3,164,089 
in  1908),  while  that  of  the  import  trade  ($1,255,483  in  1897) 
increased  to  $3,840,585  in  1907  ($3,323,844  in  1908).  The 
principal  industries  are  the  preparation  of  fertilizers— largely 
from  the  extensive  beds  of  phosphate  rock  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ashley  river  and  from  cotton-seed  meal — cotton  compressing, 
rice  cleaning,  canning  oysters,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  bagging,  of  lumber,  of  cooperage  goods, 
clothing  and  carriages  and  wagons.  Between  1880  and  1890 
the  industrial  development  of  the  dty  was  very  rapid,  the 
manufactures  in  1890  showing  an  increase  of  129-6%  over  those 
of  1880;  the  increase  between  1890  and  1900  was  only  6-2%. 
In  1900  the  total  value  of  the  dry's  manufactures,  163% 
(in  value)  of  the  product  of  the  entire  state,  was  $9,562,387,  the 
value  of  the  fertilizer  product  alone,  much  the  most  important, 
being  $3,697,000  * 

History.— Tht  first  English  settlement  in  South  Carolina, 
established  at  Albemarle  Point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ashley 
river  in  1670,  was  named  Charles  Town  in  honour  of  Charles  II. 
The  location  proving  undesirable,  a  neW  Charles  Town  on  the 
site  of  the  present  dty  was  begun  about  1672,  and  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  it  in  1680.  The  name  Charles  Town 
became  Charkstown  about  1 719  and  Charleston  in  1 783.  Among 
the  early  settlers  were  English  Churchmen,  New  England 
Congregationalists,  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  Dutch  and 
German  Lutherans,  Huguenots  (especially  in  1680-1688)  from 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  a  few  Quakers;  later  the  French 
element  of  the  population  was  augmented  by  settlers  from 
Acadia  (1755)  and  from  San  Domingo  (1793).  Although  it 
soon  became  the  largest  and  the  wealthiest  settlement  south  of 
Philadelphia,  Charleston  did  not  recdve  a  charter  until  1783, 

*  At  an  early  date  cotton  became  an  important  ankle  ta  Charles- 
ton's coaunarce;  some  was >  shipped  ao  early  as  1747.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  GvU  war  Charleston  was  one  of  the  three  most 
important  cotton-shipping  ports  in  the  United  States,  being  ex- 
ceeded in  importance  only  by  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

*  The  special  cense*  011005  dealt  only  with  the  factory  product, 
that  of  1905  (£6,007,094)  showing  an  increase  of  $•!  %  over  that  of 

fertilizer  product  of 
more  than  33%  of 
state. 


and  did  not  have  even  a  township  government.  Local  ordnv 
ances  were  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature  and  enforced 
partly  by  provincial  officials  and  partly  by  the  church  wardens. 
It  was,  however,  the  political  and  social  centre  of  the  province, 
being  not  only  the  headquarters  of  the  governor,  coundl  and 
colonial  officials,  but  also  the  only  place  at  which  courts  of 
justice  were  held  until  the  complaints  of  the  Up  Country  people 
led  to  the  establishment  of  circuit  courts  in  1772.  After  the 
American  War  of  Independence  it  continued  to  be  the  capital 
of  South  Carolina  until  1700.  The  charter  of  1783,  though 
frequently  amended  and  altered,  is  still  in  force.  By  an  act  of 
the  state  legislature  passed  in  1837  **«  terms  "  mayor  "  and 
"alderman"  superseded  the  older  terms  "intendant"  and 
"  wardens."  The  dty  was  the  heart  of  the  nullification  move- 
ment of  1832-1833;  and  in  St  Andrew's  Hall,  in  Broad  Street, 
on  the  20th  of  December  i860,  a  convention  called  by  the  state 
legislature  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  from  the  Union. 

Charleston  has  several  times  been  attacked  by  naval  forces 
and  has  suffered  from  many  storms.  Hurricane  and  epidemic 
together  devastated  the  town  both  in  1699  and  in  2854;  the 
older  and  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  in 
1740,  and  a  hurricane  did  great  damage  in  1752.  In  1706, 
during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  a  combined  fleet  of 
Spanish  and  French  under  Captain  Le  Feboure  was  repulsed 
by  the  forces  of  Governor  Nathaniel  Johnson  (d.  1723)  and 
Colonel  William  Rhett  (1666-17 21).  During  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence Charleston  withstood  the  attack  of  Sir  Peter  Parker 
and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1776,  and  that  of  General  Augustus 
Prevost  in  1770,  but  shortly  afterwards  became  the  objective 
of  a  more  formidable  attack  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  contest  the  British  turned  their  attention  to 
the  reduction  of  the  colonies  in  the  south,  and  the  prominent 
point  and  best  base  of  operations  in  that  section  was  the  dty 
of  Charleston,  which  was  occupied  in  the  latter  part  of  1770 
by  an  American  force  under  General  Benjamin  I  in  coin  In 
December  of  that  year  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  from  New 
York  with  8000  British  troops  and  proceeded  to  invest  Charleston 
by  land.  He  entrenched  himself  west  of  the  dty  between  the 
Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  which  bound  it  north  and  south,  and 
thus  hemmed  Lincoln  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  latter  made  the  mis- 
take of  attempting  to  defend  the  dty  with  an  inferior  force. 
Delays  had  occurred  in  the  British  operations  and  Clinton  was 
not  prepared  to  summon  the  Americans  to  surrender  until  the 
xoth  of  April  1780.  Lincoln  refused,  and  Qrnton  advanced  ma 
trenches  to  the  third  parallel,  rendering  his  enemy's  works 
untenable.  On  the  nth  of  May  Lincoln  capitulated.  About 
2000  American  Continentals  were  made  prisoners,  and  an  equal 
number  of  militia  and  armed  ddzens.  This  success  was  regarded 
by  the  British  as  an  offset  against  the  loss  of  Burgoyne's  army 
in  1777,  and  Charleston  at  once  became  the  base  of  active 
operations  m  the  Carolines,  which  Clinton  left  CornwalKs  to 
conduct  Thenceforward  Charleston  was  under  military  rule 
until  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the  14th  of  December  1782. 

The  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  (garrisoned 
by  Federal  troops)  by  the  South  Carolinians,  on  the  12th  and 
13th  of  April  1 86 1,  marked  the  actual  beginning  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  From  1862  onwards  Charleston  was  more  or  less 
under  siege  by  the  Federal  naval  and  military  forces  until  1865; 
The  Confederates  repulsed  a  naval  attack  made  by  the  Federals 
under  Admiral  S.  P.  Du  Pont  in  April  1863,  and  a  land  attack 
under  General  Q.  A.  GOhnore  in  June  of  the  same  year.  They 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  dty  on  the  17th  of  February 
1865,  after  having  burned  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton  and 
other  supplies  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands-of  the 
enemy.  After  the  Civil  War  the  wealth  and  the  population 
steadily  increased,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
earthquake  of  31st  August  1886  (see  Ea**hqua«).  In  that 
catastrophe  27  persons  were  killed,  many  more  were  injured 
and  died  subsequently,  90%  of  the  buildings  were  injured,  and 
property  to  the  value  of  more  than  $5,000,000  was  destroyed. 
The  South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition.  heU 
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here  'from  the  ist  ol  December  1901  to  the  1st  of  Jane  1003. 
called  the  attention  of  investors  to  the  resources  of  the  city  and 
state,  but  was  not  successful  financially,  and  Congress  appro- 
priated $160,000  to  make  good  the  deficit. 

Much  information  concerning  Charleston  may  be  obtained  in  A.  S. 
Salley's  A  Guide  and  Historical  Sketchof  Charleston  (Charleston,  1903) , 
and  in  Mrs  St  Julien  Ravenel's  Charleston;  The  Place  and  the  People 
{New  York,  1906).  The  beet  history  of  Charleston  is  William  A. 
Courtenay's  Charleston,  S.C.:  The  Centennial  of  Incorporation 
(Charleston,  1884).  There  is  also  a  good  sketch  by  Yates  Snowden  in 
L  P.  Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern  States  (New  York,  1900). 
For  the  eart  bquake  see  the  accou nt  by  Carl  McKinlcy  in  the  Charleston 
Year-Booh  for  1886.    See  also  South  Carolina. 

CHARLESTON,  the  capital  of  West  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Kanawha  county,  situated  near  tjie  centre  of  the 
state,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kanawha  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elk  river,  about  ^00  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  about 
130  m.  S.W.  of  Wheeling.  Pop.  (1800)  6742;  (xcoo)  11,099, 
of  whom  1787  were  negroes,  and  353  were  foreign-born;  (19x0 
census)  22,006'  It  is  served  by  the  Chesapeake  4c  Ohio,  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  the  Coal  &  Coke,  and  the  Kanawha  & 
West  Virginia  (39  m.  to  Blakeley)  railways,  and  by  several  river 
transportation  lines  on  the  Kanawha  river  (navigable  throughout 
the  year  by  means  of  movable  locks)  connecting  with  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  river  ports.  The  city  is  attractively  built  on  high 
level  land,  above  the  river;  in  addition  to  a  fine  customs  house, 
court  house  and  high  school,  it  contains  the  West  Virginia  state 
capitol,  erected  in  1880.  The  libraries  include  the  state  law 
library,  with  14,000  volumes  in  1908,  and  the  library  of  the 
state  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  with  about  11,000 
volumes.  Charleston  is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  rich  in  bitu- 
minous coal,  the  shipment  of  which  by  river  and  rail  constitutes 
one  of  its  principal  industries.  Oil  wells  in  the  vicinity  also 
furnish  an  important  product  for  export,  and  there  are  iron  and 
salt  mines  near.  An  ample  supply  of  natural  gas  is  utilised  by 
its  manufacturing  establishments;  and  among  its  manufactures 
are  axes,  lumber,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  furniture, 
boilers,  woollen  goods,  glass  and  chemical  fire-engines.  The  value 
of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  $1,261,815  in  1000 
to  $2,728,074  in  1905,  or  1x6.2%,  a  greater  rate  of  increase 
than  that  of  any  other  city  (with  8000  or  more  inhabitants) 
in  the  state  during  this  period.  The  first  permanent  white 
settlement  at  Charleston  was  made  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  Independence;  it  was  one  of  the  places  through  which 
the  streams  of  immigrants  entered  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  it 
became  of  considerable  importance  as  a  centre  of  transfer  and 
shipment,  but  it  was  not  until  the  development  of  the  coal- 
mining i^ontliat  it  became  industrially  important  Charleston 
was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870. 
Since  the  latter  year  it  has  been  the  seat  of  government  of  West 
Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  decade  1875-1885,  when 
Wheeling  was  the  capital. 

CHARLESTOWN,  formerly  a  separate  city  of  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  but  since  1874  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  with  which  it  had  long  before  been  in  many  respects 
practically  one.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  on  Boston 
harbour,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers; 
the  first  bridge  across  the  Charles,  built  in  1786,  connected 
Charlestown  and  Boston.  A  United  States  navy  yard  (1800), 
occupying  about  87  acres,  and  the  Massachusetts  state  prison 
(1805)  are  here;  the  old  burying-ground  contains  the  grave  of 
John  Harvard  and  that  of  Thomas  Beecher,  the  first  American 
member  of  the  famous  Beecher  family;  and  there  is  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  monument  (1872),  designed  by  Martin  Milmore. 
Charlestown  was  founded  in  1628  or  1629,  being  the  oldest  part 
of  Boston,  and  soon  rose  into  importance;  it  was  organized 
as  a  township  in  1630,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1847. 
Within  its  limits  was  fought,  on  the  17  th  of  June  1775,  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  (q.v.),  when  Charlestown  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  British.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  com- 
memorates the  battle;  and  the  navy  yard  at  Moulton's  Point 
was  the  landing-place  of  the  attacking  British  troops.  Little 
was  done  toward  the  rebuilding  of  Charlestown  until  1783. 


The  original  territory  of  the  township  was  vary  large,  and  from 
parts  of  it  were  formed  Woburn  (1642),  Maiden  (1649)  >  Stoneham 
(1725),  and  Somerville  (1842);  other  parts  were  annexed  to 
Cambridge,  to  Bedford  and  to  Arlington.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the 
inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  born  here;  and  Charles- 
town was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Nathaniel  Gorham  (1738- 
1796),  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1782-1783  and 
1 785-1 787,  and  its  president  in  1786;  and  was  the  home  of 
Loammi  Baldwin  (1780-1838),  a  well-known  civil  engineer;  of 
Samuel  Dexter  (1761-1816),  an  eminent  lawyer,  secretary  of 
war  and  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  John  Adams;  and  of  Oliver  Holden  (1765-1831),  a 
composer  of  hymn-tunes,  including  "  Coronation." 

See  R.  Frothingham,  History  of  •  Charlestown  (Boston,  1845), 
covering  1620-1775;  J-  F.  Hunneweu,  A. Century  of  Town  Life  .  .  . 
1775-1687  (Boston,  1886) ;  and  Timothy  T.  Sawyer,  Old  Charlestown 
(1902). 

CHARLOT,  NICOLAS  TOUSSAINT  (1792-1845)1  French  de- 
signer and  painter,  more  especially  of  military  subjects,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  December  x  792.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dragoon  in  the  Republican  army,  whose  death  in  the  ranks  left 
the  widow  and  orphan  in  very  poor  circumstances.  Madame 
Charlet,  however,  a  woman  of  determined  spirit  and  an  extreme 
Napoleonist,  managed  to  give  her  boy  a  moderate  education  at 
the  Lycee  Napoleon,  and  was  repaid  by  his  lifelong  affection. 
His  first  employment  was  in  a  Parisian  mairie,  where  he  had  to 
register  recruits:  he  served  in  the  National  Guard  in  1814, 
fought  bravely  at  the  Barriere  de  Clichy,  and,  being  thus  un- 
acceptable to  the  Bourbon  party,  was  dismissed  from  the  mairie 
in  1 8 16.  He  then,  having  from  a  very  early  age  had  a  propensity 
for  drawing,  entered  the  atelier  of  the  distinguished  painter 
Baron  Gros,  and  soon  began  issuing  the  first  of  those  lithographed 
designs  which  eventually  brought  him  renown.  His  "  Grenadier 
de  Waterloo,"  18x7,  with  the  motto  "  La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se 
rend  pas  "  (a  famous  phrase  frequently  attributed  to  Cambronne, 
but  which  he  never  uttered,  and  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  traced 
farther  than  to  this  lithograph  by  Charlet),  was  particularly 
popular.  It  was  only  towards  1822,  however,  that  he  began  to 
be  successful  in  a  professional  sense.  Lithographs  (about  2000 
altogether),  water-colours,  sepia-drawings,  numerous  oil  sketches, 
and  a  few  etchings  followed  one  another  rapidly;  there  were 
also  three  exhibited  oil  pictures,  the  first  of  which  was  especially 
admired—"  Episode  in  the  Campaign  of  Russia  "  (1836),  the 
"  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Moreau  "  (1837). "  Wounded  Soldiers 
Halting  in  a  Ravine  "  (1843).  Besides  the  military  subjects  in 
which  he  peculiarly  delighted,  and  which  found  an  energetic 
response  in  the  popular  heart,  and  kept  alive  a  feeling  of  regret 
for  the  recent  past  of  the  French  nation  and  discontent  with 
the  present, — a  feeling  which  increased  upon  the  artist  himself 
towards  the  close  of  his  career, — Charlet  designed  many  subjects 
of  town  life  and  peasant  life,  the  ways  of  children,  &c,  with  much 
wit  and  whim  in  the  descriptive  mottoes.  One  of  the  most 
famous  sets  is  the  "  Vic  civile,  politique,  ct  militaire  du  Caporal 
Valentin,"  50  lithographs,  dating  from  1838  to  1842.  In  1838 
his  health  began  to  fail  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  chest  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  October  1845.  Charlet  was  an  un- 
commonly tall  man,  with  an  expressive  face,  bantering  and  good 
naturcd;  his  character  corresponded,  full  of  boyish  fun  and 
high  spirits,  with  manly  independence,  and  a  vein  of  religious 
feeling,  and  he  was  a  hearty  favourite  among  his  intimates,  one 
of  whom  was  the  painter  Gericault  Charlet  married  in  1824,  and 
two  sons  survived  him. 

A  life  of  Charlet  was  published  in  1856  by  a  military  friend,  De  la 
Combe.  (W.  M.  R.) 

CHARLEVILLE,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ardennes,  151  m.  N.E.  of  Paris  on  the  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  (1906)  19,693.  Charlevillc  is  situated  within 
a  bend  of  the  Meuse  on  its  left  bank,  opposite  Mezieres,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  suspension  bridge.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1606  by  Charles  HI.  (Gonxaga),  duke  of  Nevers,  afterwards 
duke  of  Mantua,  and  is  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan.  Its  central 
I  and  most  interesting  portion  is  the  Place  Ducale,  a  large  square 
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surrounded  by  old  houses  with  high-pitched  roofs,  the  porches 
being  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  arcade;  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  duke  Charles. 
A  handsome  church  in  the  Romanesque  style  and  the  other  public 
buildings  date,  from  the  19th  century.  An  old  mill,  standing  on 
the  bank '  of  the  river,  dates  from  the  early  years  of  the 
town's  existence.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  is  Mont 
Olympe,  with  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  dismantled  under  Louis  XIV. 
Charleville,  which  shares  with  Mezidres  the  administrative 
institutions  of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  has  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  of 
trade-arbitrators  and  lyclcs  and  training  colleges  for  both  sexes. 
Its  chief  industries  are  metal-founding  and  the  manufacture  of 
aails,  anvils,  tools  and  other  iron  goods,  and  brush-making; 
leather-working  and  sugar-refining,  and  the  making  of  bricks  and 
clay  pipes  are  also  carried  on. 

CHARLEVOIX.  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  DB  (1682-1761), 
French  Jesuit  traveller  and  historian,  was  born  at  St  Quentin  on 
the  29th  of  October  1682.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  sent  to 
Canada,  where  he  remained  for  four  years  as  professor  at  Quebec. 
He  then  returned  and  became  professor  of  belles  Icttres  at  home, 
and  travelled  on  the  errands  of  his  society  in  various*  countries. 
tn  1720-1722,  under  orders  from  the  regent,  he  visited  America 
for  the  second  time,  and  went  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  down 
the  Mississippi.  In  later  years  (1733-1755)  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  die  Journal  de  Trivoux.  He  died  at  La  Fleche  on 
the  1st  of  February  1761.  His  works,  enumerated  in  the  Biblio- 
graphic des  Prers  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus  (by  Carlos  Sommer- 
vogel),  fall  into  two  groups.  The  first  contains  his  Histoire  de 
Vttablissement,  du  progrls  ei  de  la  dicadence  du  Christianisme 
dans  V empire  du  Japan  (Rouen,  1715;  English  trans.  History 
of  the  Church  of  Japan,  17 15),  and  his  Histoire  et  description 
gtnirale  du  Japon  (1736),  a  compilation  chiefly  from  KSmpfer. 
The  second  group  includes  his  historical  work  on  America: 
Histoire  de  VIsle  Espagnole  ou  de  Saint  Domingue  (1730),  based 
on  manuscript  memoirs  of  P.  Jcan-Baptiste  Le  Pers  and  original 
sources;  Histoire  de  Paraguay  (1756);  Vie  de  la  Mere  Marie 
de  V Incarnation,  institutrice  et  premiire  suptrieure  des  Ursetines 
de  la  Nouvelle-France  (1724);  Histoire  et  description  ginlrale 
de  la  Nouvelle-France  (1744;  in  English  1769;  tr.  J.  G. 
Shea,  1866-1872),  a  work  of  capital  importance  for  Canadian 
history. 

CHARLEVOIX,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Charlevoix 
county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  16  m.  E.SJ2.  of  Petoskcy,  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Pine  Lake,  which  are  connected  by  Pine  river  and 
Round  Lake.  Pop.  (1800)  1496;  (1900)  2079;  (1904)  2395; 
(1910)  2420.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  tbe  Pere  Marquette 
raH  way,  and  during  the  summer  season  is  served  by  lake  steamers. 
The  village  is  best  known  as  a  summer  resort;  it  is  built  on  bluffs 
and  on  a  series  of  terraces  rising  from  Round  and  Pine  lakes  and 
affording  extensive  views;  and  there  are  a  number  of  attractive 
summer  residences.  Charlevoix  is  an  important  hardwood 
lumber  port,  and  the  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  of  cement;  fishing  (especially  for  lake  trout  and 
white  fish);  the  raising  of  sugar  beets;  and  the  manufacture 
of  rustic  and  fancy  wood-work.  Charlevoix  was  settled  about 
1866,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1879. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Mecklenburg 
county,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  Sugar  Creek,  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  about  175  m.  south-west  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  (1890)  11,557;  (1900)  18,091,  of  whom  7151 
were  negroes;  (1910  census)  34,014.  It  is  served  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Southern  railways.    Among  the 

?ibHc  buildings  are  a  fine  city  haD,  court-house,  Federal  and 
oung  Men's  Christian  Association  buildings,  and  a  Carnegie 
library;  several  hospitals:  St  Peter's  (Episcopal)  for  whites, 
Good  Samaritan  (Episcopal)  for  negroes,  Mercy  General  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  a  Presbyterian.  The  dry  is  the  seat  of  Elizabeth 
College  and  Conservatory  of. Music  (1897),  a  non-sectarian 
institution  for  women,  of  the  Presbyterian  College  for  women, 
and  of  Biddle  University  (Presbyterian)  for  negroes,  established 


in  1867.  There  Is  a  United  States  assay  office,  established  as  a 
branch  mint  in  1837,  during  the  days  of  North  Carolina's  great 
importance*  as  a  gold  producing  state,  and  closed  from  1861  to 
1669.  The  city  has  large  cotton,  clothing,  and  knitting  mills, 
and  manufactories  of  cotton-seed  oil,  tools,  machinery,  fertilizers 
and  furniture.  The  total  value  of  its  factory  products  was 
$4,849,630  in  1905.  There  arc  large  electric  power  plants  in 
and  near  the  city.  Printing  and  publishing  are  of  some  im- 
portance: Charlotte  is  the  publication  headquarters  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church;  and  several  textile 
trade  journals  and  two  medical  periodicals  are  published  here. 
The  water-works  arc  owned  by  the  municipality.  Charlotte 
was  settled  about  1750  and  was  incorporated  in  1768.  Here 
in  May  1775  was  adopted  the  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  n  (see  North  Carolina),  and  in  honour  of  its 
signers  there  is  a  monument  in  front  of  the  court-house.  Charlotte 
was  occupied  in  September  1780  by  Cornwallis,  who  left  it  after 
learning  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  and  subsequently 
it  became  the  principal  base  and  rendezvous  of  General  Greene. 

CHARLOTTENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  on  the  Spree,  lying  immediately  west  of  Berlin, 
of  which  it  forms  practically  the  entire  western  suburb.    The 
earlier  name  of  the  town  was  Lietzenburg.    Pop.  (1890)  76,859; 
(1900)  189,290;.  (1905)  237,231.    It  is  governed  by  a  council 
of  94  members.    The  central  part  of  the  town  is  connected  with 
Berlin  by  a  magnificent  avenue,  the  Charlottenburger  Chaussee, 
which  runs  from  the  Brandenburger  Tor  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Tiergarten.    Although  retaining  its  own  municipal 
government, Charlottenburg, together  with  the  adjacent  suburban 
towns  of  SchOneberg  and  Rixdorf,  was  included  in  1900  in  the 
police  district  of  the  capital.    The  Schloss,  built  in  1696  for 
the  electress  Sophie  Charlotte,  queen  of  the  elector  Frederick, 
afterwards  King  Frederick  I.,  after  whom  the  town  was  named, 
contains  a  collection  of  antiquities  and  paintings.    In  the 
grounds  stands  a  granite  mausoleum,  the  work  of  Karl  Friedrich  ' 
Schinkel,  with  beautiful  white  marble  recumbent  statues  of 
Frederick  William  III.  and  his  queen  Louise  by  Christian 
Daniel  Rauch,  and  also  those  of  the  emperor  William  I.  and 
the  empress  Augusta  by  Erdmann  Encke.    It  was  in  the  Schloss 
that  the  emperor  Frederick  IIL  took  over  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  x838,  and  here  he  resided  for  nearly  the  whole  of  hi* 
three  months'  reign.    Hie  town  contains  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick.    Of  public  buildings,  the  famous  technical  academy 
and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  memorial  church  arc  referred  to  in  the 
article  Berlin.  In  Charlottenburg  is  the  Physikalisch-technische 
Reichsanstalt,  a  state  institution  for  the  carrying  out  of  scientific 
experiments  and  measurements,  and  for  testing  instruments  of 
precision,  materials,  &c.    It  was  established  in  1886  with  money 
provided  by  Ernst  Werner  Siemens.    In  addition  to  the  famous 
royal  porcelain  manufactory,  Charlottenburg  has  many  flourish- 
ing industries,  notably  iron-works  grouped  along  the  banks  of 
the  Spree.    Its  main  thoroughfares  are  laid  out  on  a  spacious 
plan,  while  there  are  many  quiet  streets  containing  pretty  villas. 

See  F.  Schultz,  Chronik  von  Charlottenburg  (Charlottenburg,  1888). 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Rivanna 
river,  06  m.  (by  rail)  N.  W.  of  Richmond  in  the  beautiful  Piedmont 
region.  Pop.  (1890)  5591;  (1900)  6449  (2613  being  negroes); 
(1910)  6765.  The  city  is  served  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  the 
Southern  railways,  and  is  best  known  as  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  (q.v.) ,  which  was  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Here 
are  also  the  Rawlings  Institute  for  girls,  founded  as  the  Albemarle 
Female  Institute  in  1857,  and  a  University  school.  Monticdlo, 
Jefferson's  home,  is  still  standing  about  2  m:  south-east  of  tbe 
city  on  a  fine  hill,  called  Little  Mountain  until  Jefferson  Italian- 
ised the  name.  The  south  pavilion  of  the  present  house  is  the 
original  brick  building,  one  and  a  half  storeys  high,  first  occupied 
by  Jefferson  in  1770.  He  was  buried  near  the  house,  which  was 
sold  by  his  daughter  some  years  after  his  death.  George  Rogers 
Clark  was  born  near  Monticello.  Charlottesville  is  a  trade 
centre  for  the  surrounding  country;  among  its  manufactures 
are    woollen    goods,  .  overalls,  agricultural  implements   and 
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cigars  and  tobacco.  The  city  owns  its  water-supply  system 
and  owns  and  operates  its  gas  plant;  an  electric  plant,  privately 
Owned,  lights  the  streets  and  many  houses.  The  site  of  the  city 
was  a  part  of  the  Castle  Hill  estate  of  Thomas  Walker  (1715- 
1704),  an  intimate  friend  «of  George  Washington.  The  act 
establishing  the  town  of  Charlottesville  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  in  November  1 762,  when  the  name  Charlottes- 
ville (in  honour  of  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III.)  first 
appeared.  In  1 770-1 780  about  4000  of  Burgoyne's  troops, 
surrendered  under  the  "  Convention "  of  Saratoga,  were 
quartered  here;  in  October  1780  part  of  them  were  sent  to 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  later  the  rest  were  sent  north.  In  June 
1 781  Tarleton  raided  Charlottesville  and  the  vicinity,  nearry 
captured  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  destroyed  the  pubjic  records 
and  some  arms  and  ammunition.  In  1888  Charlottesville  was 
chartered  as  a  city  administratively  independent  of  the  county. 

CHARIOTTETOWN,  a  city  of  Canada,  the  capita]  of  Prince 
"Edward  Island,  situated  In  Queen's  county,  on  Hillsborough 
river.  Pop.  (100 1)  12,080.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  by  large  vessels  for  several  miles.  The  export 
trade  of  the  island  centres  here,  and  the  city  has  regular  communi- 
cation by  steamer  with  the  chief  American  and  Canadian  ports. 
Besides  the  government  buildings  and  the  court-house,  it 
contains  numerous  churches,  the  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
supported  by  the  province,  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St 
Dunstan's  and  a  normal  school}  among  its  manufactures  are 
woollen  goods,  lumber,  canned  goods,  and  foundry  products. 
The  head  office  and  workshops  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
railway  are  situated  here.  The  town  was  founded  in  1 750  by  the 
French  under  the  name  of  Port  la  Joie,  but  under  British  rule 
changed  its  name  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  George  HI. 

CHARM  (through  the  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  carmen,  a  song),  an 
incantation,  verses  sung  with  supposed  magical  results,  hence 
anything  possessing  powers  of  bringing  good  luck  or  averting 
evil,  particularly  articles  worn  with  that  purpose,  such  as  an 
amulet.  It  is  thus  used  of  small  trinkets  attached  to  bracelets 
or  chains.  The  word  is  also  used,  figuratively,  of  fascinating 
qualities  of  feature,  voice  or  character. 

CHARNAY,  (CLAUDE  JOSEPH)  BfelR*  (1828-  ),  French 
traveller  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  in  Fleurie  (Rhone),  on  the 
and  of  May  1828.  He  studied  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  in 
1850  became  a  teacher  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  John  Lloyd  Stephens's  books  of  travel 
in  Yucatan.  He  travelled  in  Mexico,  under  a  commission  from 
the  French  ministry  of  education,  in  1857-1861;  in  Madagascar 
in  1863;  in  South  America,  particularly  Chile  and  Argentina,  in 
1875;  and  in  Java  and  Australia  in  1878.  In  1880- 1883  be 
again  visited  the  ruined  cities  of  Mexico.  Pierre  Lorillard  of 
New  York  contributed  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  expedition, 
and  Charnay  named  a /great  ruined  city  near  the  Guatemalan 
boundary  line  Ville  Lorillard  in  his  honour.  Charnay  went  to 
Yucatan  in  1886.  The  more  important  of  his  publications  are 
Le  Mexique,  souvenirs  et  impressions  de  voyage  (1863),  being  his 
personal  report  on  the  expedition  of  1857-61,  of  which  the 
official  report  is  to  be  found  in'  VioUet-le-Duc's  Citfs  et  ruin* 
anUricaines:  Mitla,  Polenqut,  Isamal,  Chichen-Itza,  Uxmal 
(1863),  vol.  19  of  Recuoil  des  voyages  et  dee  documents;  Let 
Anciennes  Viiles  du  Nouveau  Monde  (1885,  English  translation. 
The  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World,  1887,  by  Mmes.  Gonino 
and  Cooant);  a  romance,  Une  Primcesso  indienne  event  la 
conqutte  (x888);  A  trovers  les  for  Us  vierges  (1800);  and  Mann* 
scrit  Ramirai  Histoire  de  I'origine  des  Indians  qui  habitent  la 
Nouvelle  Espagne  selon  lours  traditions  (1903).  He  translated 
Cortez's  letters  into  French,  under  the  title  Leitres  de  Fernand 
Cortes  a  Charles-quint  sur  la  dtcouverte  et  la  canquUe  du  Mexiqut 
(1896).  He  elaborated  a  theory  of  Toltec  migrations  and  con* 
sidered  the  prehistoric  Mexican  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  because 
of  observed  similarities  to  Japanese  architecture,  Chinese  decora- 
tion, Malaysian  language  and  Cambodian  dress,  &c. 

CHARNEL  HOUSB  (Med.  Lat.  camarium),  a  place  for  deposit- 
ing the  bones  which  might  be  thrown  up  in  digging  graves. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Gloucester,  Hythe  and  Ripon,  it  was  a  portion 


of  the  crypt;  sometimes,  as  at  Old  St  Paul's  and  Worcester 
(both  now  destroyed),  it  was  a  separate  building  in  the  church- 
yard; sometimes  than  try  chapels  were  attached  to  these  build- 
ings. Viollet-le-Duc  has  given  two  very  curious  examples  of 
such  ossuaires  (as  the  French  call  them) — one  from  Fleuranee 
(Gers),  the  other  from  FaouSt  (Finistere). 

CHARNOCK,  JOB  (d.  1693),  English  founder  of  Calcutta, 
went  out  to  India  in  1655  or  1656,  apparently  not  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  but  soon  joined  it.  He  was  stationed 
at  Cossimbazar,  and  subsequently  at  Patna.  In  1685  he  became 
chief  agent  at  Hugli.  Being  besieged  there  by  the  Mogul  viceroy 
of  Bengal,  he  put  the  company's  goods  and  servants  on  bwa" 
his  light  vessels  and.  dropped  down  the  river  27  m.  to  the  village 
of  Sutanati,  a  place  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  what  is  now  Calcutta.  It  was  only,  however, 
at  the  third  attempt  that  Charnock  finally  settled  down  at  this 
spot,  and  the  selection  of  the  future  capital  of  India  was  entirely 
due  to  his  stubborn  resolution.  He  was  a  silent  morose  man,  not 
popular  among  his  contemporaries,  but  "always  a  faithfull  Man 
to  the  Company."    He  is  said  to  have  married  a  Hindu  widow. 

CHARNOCK  (or  Chernock),  ROBERT  ((.1663-1696),  English 
conspirator,  belonged  to  a  Warwickshire  family,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  becoming  a  fellow  of  his 
college  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  When  in  1687  the  dispute 
arose  between  James  II.  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  over  the 
election  of  a  president  Charnock  favoured  the  first  royal  nominee, 
Anthony  Farmer,  and  also  the  succeeding  one,  Samuel  Parker, 
bishop  of  Oxford.  Almost  alone  among  the  fellows  he  was  not 
driven  out  in  November  1687,  and  he  became  dean  and  then 
vice-president  of  the  college  under  the  new  regime,  but  was 
expelled  in  October  16&8.  Residing  at  the  court  of  the  Stuarts 
in  France,  or  conspiring  in  England,  Charnock  and  Sir  George 
Barclay  appear  to  have  arranged  the  details  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  kill  William  III.  near  Turnham  Green  in  February 
1696.  Barclay  escaped,  but  Charnock  was  arrested,  was  tried 
and  found  guilty,  and  was  hanged  on  the  x8th  of  March  1696. 

CHARNOCKITE,  a  series  of  foliated  igneous  rocks  of  wide 
distribution  and  great  importance  in  India,  Ceylon,  Madagascar 
and  Africa.  The  name  was  given  by  Dr  T.  H.  Holland  from  the 
fact  that  the  tombstone  of  Job  Charnock,  the  founder  of  Calcutta, 
is  made  of  a  block  of  this  rock.  The  charnockite  series  includes 
rocks  of  many  different  types,  some  being  acid  and  rich  in  quarts 
and  microcline,  others  bask  and  full  of  pyroxene  and  olivine,  while, 
there  are  also  intermediate  varieties  corresponding  mincra- 
logically  to  norites,  quartz-norites  and  diorites.  A  special 
feature,  recurring  in  many  members  of  the  group,  is  the  presence 
of  strongly  pleochroic,  reddish  or  green  hypersthene.  Many  of 
.the  minerals  of  these  rocks  are  "  schillerizedj"  as  they  contain 
minute  platy  or  rod-shaped  enclosures,  disposed  parallel  to 
certain  crystallographic  planes  or  axes.  The  reflection  of  light 
from  the  surfaces  of  these  enclosures  gives  the  minerals  often 
a  peculiar  appearance,  e.g.  the  quartz  is  blue  and  opalescent,  the 
felspar  has  a  milky  shimmer  like  moonshine,  the  hypersthene  has 
a  bronzy  metalloidal  gleam.  Very  often  the  different  rock  types 
occur  in  close  association  as  one  set  forms  bands  alternating  with 
another  set,or  veins  traversing  it,  and  where  one  fades  appears  the 
others  also  usually  are  found.  The  term  charnockite  conse- 
quently is  not  the  name  of  a  rock,  but  of  an  assemblage  of  rock 
types,  connected  in  their  origin  because  arising  by  differentiation 
of  the  same  parent  magma.  The  banded  structure  which  these 
rocks  commonly  present  in  the  field  is  only  in  a  small  measure  due 
to  crushing,  but  is  to  a  large  extent  original ^nd  has  been  produced 
by  fluxion  in  a  viscous  crystallizing  intrusive  magma,  together 
with  differentiation  or  segregation  of  the  mass  into  bands  of  differ- 
ent chemical  and  mineralogical  composition.  There  have  also 
been,  of  course,  earth  movements  acting  on  the  solid  rock  at  a 
later  time  and  injection  of  dikes  both  parallel  to  and  across  the 
primary  foliation.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  structures  of  the 
charnockite  series  is  the  history  of  the  most  primitive  gneisses 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
as  yet  any  thoroughly  satisfactory  explanations  to  offer.  A 
striking  fact  is  the  very  wide  distribution  of  rocks  of  this  group 
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In  the  southern  hemisphere;  but  they  also,  or  rocks  very  similar 
to  them,  occur  in  Norway,  France,  Germany,  Scotland  and 
North  America,  though  in  these  countries  they  have  been  mostly 
described  as  pyroxene  granulites,  pyroxene  gneisses,  anorthosites, 
&c  They  are  usually  regarded  as  being  of  Archean  age  (pre- 
Cambrian),  and  in  most  cases  this  can  be  definitely  proved, 
though  not  in  all.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  in  spite  of  their 
great  age  their  minerals  are  often  in  excellent  preservation.  In 
India  they  form  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  the  Shevaroys  and  part  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  extending  southward  to  Cape  Comorin  and  re- 
appearing in  Ceylon.  Although  they  are  certainly  for  the  most 
part  igneous  gneisses  (or  orthogneisses),  rocks  occur  along  with 
them,  such  as  marbles,  scapolite  limestones,  and  corundum  rocks, 
which  were  probably  of  sedimentary  origin.  (J.  S.  F.) 

CHARNWOOD  FOREST,  an  upland  tract  in  the  N.-W.  of 
Leicestershire,  England.  It  is  undulating,  rocky,  picturesque, 
and  in  great  part  barren,  though  there aresome extensive  tracts 
of  woodland;  its  elevation  is  generally  600  ft  and  upwards,  the 
area  exceeding  this  height  being  about  6100  acres.  The  loftiest 
point,  Bardon  Hill,  is  01 2  ft.  Chi  its  western  flank  lies  a  coalfield, 
with  Coalville  and  other  mining  towns,  and  .granite  and  hone- 
stones  are  worked. 

CHAROLLES,  a  town  of  east-central  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Sentence  and  the  Arconce,  39  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Macon  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1006)  3228.  It  has 
a  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  primary  instance  and  commerce, 
and  a  communal  college.  There  are  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity ; 
die  town  manufactures  pottery,  and  is  the  centre  for  trade  in  the 
famous  breed  of  Charolais  cattle  and  in  agricultural  products. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Charolais  occupy  the 
Summit  of  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Charolles 
was  the  capital  of  Charolais,  an  old  division  of  France,  which 
from  the  early  14th  century  gave  the  title  of  count  to  its  possessors. 
In  1327  the  countship  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of 
Armagnac,  and  in  1390  it  was  sold  to  Philip  of  Burgundy.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  in  his  youth  had  borne  the 
title  of  count  of  Charolais,  it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
but  in  1493  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  VTEL  to,  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  representative  of  the  Burgundian  family.  Ulti- 
mately passing  to  the  Spanish  kings,  it  became  for  a  considerable 
period  an  object  of  dispute  between  France  and  Spain,  until  at 
Jength  in  1684  it  was  assigned,  to  the  great  Concfe,  a  creditor  of 
the  king  of  Spain.    It  was  united  to  the  French  crown  in  1771. 

CHARON,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nyx 
(Night).  It  was  his  duty  to  ferry  over  the'  Styx  (or  Acheron) 
those  souls  of  the  deceased  who  had  duly  received  the  rites  of 
burial,  in  payment  for  which  service  he  received  an  obol,  which 
was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse..  It  was  only  exceptionally 
that  he  carried  living  passengers  {Aeneid,  vi.  295  ff.).  As 
ferryman  of  the  dead  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer  or  Hesiod, 
and  in  this  character  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  He  is 
represented  as  a  morose  and  grisly  0I4  man  in  a  black  sailor's 
cape.  By  the  Etruscans  he  was  also  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
executioner  of  the  powers  of  the  nether  world,  who,  armed  with 
an  enormous  hammer,  was  associated  with  Mars  in  the  slaughter 
of  battle.  Finally  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  image  of  death 
and  the  world  below.  As  such  he  survives  in  the  Charos  or 
Charontas  of  the  modern  Greeks— a  black  bird  which  darts  down 
upon  its  prey,  or  a  winged  horseman  who  fastens  his  victims  to 

the  saddle  and  bears  them  away  to  the  realms  of  the  dead. 

See  J.  A.  Ambroscn,  De  Charon*  Btrmsco  (1837).  a  learned  and 
exhaustive  monograph;  B.  Schmidt,   VUketepeu  dor  Neugriechen 


Charon  to  be  an  old  name  for  the  sun-god  Helios  embarking  during 
the  night  for  the  East. 

CHARONDAS,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catina  in  Sicily. 
His  date  is  uncertain.  Some  make  him  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras 
(e.  580-504  B.C.) ;  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  'was  earlier 
Chan  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegfum  (404-476),  since  his  laws  were  in 
os*  amongst  the  RbegTsni  until  thiry  ware  abousfcsd  by  that 


tyrant  IBs  laws,  originally  written  to  verse,  were  adopted  by 
the  other  Chakidic  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  According  to 
Aristotle  there  was  nothing  special  about  these  laws,  except 
that  Charondas  introduced  actions  for  perjury;  but  he  speaks 
highly  of  the  precision  with  which  they  were  drawn  up  (Politics, 
ii.  12).  The  story  that  Charondas  killed  himself  because  he 
entered  the  public  assembly  wearing  a  sword,  which  was  a 
violation  of  his  own  law,  is  also  told  of  Diodes  and  Zaleucus 
(Dfod.  Sic.  xii  1 1-19).  The  fragments  of  laws  attributed  to  him 
by  Stobacus  and  Diodorus  are  of  late  (neo-Pythagorean)  origin. 

See  Bentley,  On  Phalaris,  which  (according  to  B.  Nieac  s.v.  in 
Pauly,  RcaUncydop&die)  contains  what  is  even  now  the  best  account 
of  Charondas;  A.  Hoim,  Ceuhkhte  SkiUcns,  i.;  F.  D.  Geriach, 
Zaleuhos,  Charondas,  und  Pythagoras  (1858);  also  art.  Greek  Law. 

CHARPENTIER,  FRANCOIS  (1620-1702),  French  archaeo- 
logist and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of 
February  1620.  He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  was  employed 
by  Colbert,  who  had  determined  on  the  foundation  of  a  French 
East  India  Company,  to  draw  up  an  explanatory  account  of  the 
project  for  Louis  XIV.  Charpentier  regarded  as  absurd  the  use 
of  Latin  in  monumental  inscriptions,  and  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  supplying  the  paintings  of  Lebrun  in  the  Versailles 
Gallery  with  appropriate  legends.  His  verses  were  so  indifferent 
that  they  had  to  be  replaced  by  others,  the  work  of  Racine  and 
Boileau,  both  enemies  of  his.  Charpentier  in  his  Excellence  de  la 
langue  franchise  (1683)  had  anticipated  Perrault  -in  the  famous 
academical  dispute  concerning  the  relative  merit  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns.  He  is  credited  with  a  share  in  the  production  of 
the  magnificent  series  of  medals  that  commemorate  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Charpentier,  who  was 
long  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  1200  livres  from  Colbert,  was 
erudite  and  ingenious,  but  he  was  always  heavy  and  common- 
place. His  other  works  include  a  Vie  de  Socrate  (1650),  a  trans* 
lation  of  the  Cyrofaedia  of  Xenophon  (1658),  and  the  Traiti  de 
la  peinture  parlante  (1684). 

CHARRIERE,  AGNES  ISABELLB  EMIUB  DB  (1740-1805), 
Swiss  author,  was  Dutch  by  birth,  her  maiden  name  being 
van  Tuyll  van  Seeroskerken  van  Zuylen.  .She  married  in  1771 
her  brother's  tutor,  M.  de  Charriere,  and  settled  with  him  at 
Colombier,  near  Lausanne.  She  made  her  name  by  the  publica- 
tion of  her  Letfres  neuchdleloises  (Amsterdam,  1784),  offering  & 
simple  and  attractive  picture  of  French  manners.  This,  with 
Caliste,  ou'lettres  Scrites  de  Lausanne  (a  vols.  Geneva,  1785-1788), 
was  analysed  and  highly  praised  by  Sainte-Beuvc  in  his  Portraits 
de  femmes  and  in  vol.  iii  of  his  Portraits  lilUrairts.  She  wrote 
a  number  of  other  novels,  and  some  political  tracts;  but  is 
perhaps  best  remembered  by  her  liaison  with  Benjamin  Constant 
between  1787  and  1706. 

Her  letters  to  Constant  wereTprinted  in  the  Retme  Suisse  (April 
1844),  her  Lettns-Memoires  by  E.  H.  GaulUeur  in  the  same  review 
in  1857,  and  all  the  available  material  is  utilized  in  a  monograph 
on  her  and  her  work  by  P.  Godet,  Madame  de  Charriere  el  ses  amis 
(2  vols.,  Geneva,  1906). 

CHARRON,  PIERRE  (1541-1603),  French  philosopher,  born 
in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  children  of  a  bookseller. 
After  studying  law  he  practised  at  Paris  as  an  advocate,  but, 
having  met  with  no  great  success,  entered  the  church,  and  soon 
gained  the  highest  popularity  aa  a  preacher,  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  canon,  and  being  appointed  preacher  in  ordinary  to  Marguerite, 
wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre.  About  1588,  he  determined  to 
fulfil  a  vow  which  he  had  once  made  to  enter  a  cloister;  but 
being  j-ejected  by  the  Carthusians  and  the  Cclestines,  he  held 
himself  absolved,  and  continued  to  follow  his  old  profession. 
He  delivered  a  course  of  sermons  at  Angers,  and  in  the  next  year 
passed  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  formed  a  famous  friendship  with 
Montaigne.  At  the  death  of  Montaigne,  in  1592,  Charron  was 
requested  in  his  will  to  bear  the  Montaigne  arms. 

In  1594  Charron  published  (at  first  anonymously,  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  "  Benoit  Vafllant,  Advocate  of  the  Holy 
Faith,"  and  also,  in  1504,  in  his  own  name)  Les  Trois  Veriiis,  in 
which  by  methodical  and  orthodox  arguments,  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  God  and  a  true  religion,  that  the  true  religion  it 
to  Christian,  and  that  ths  true  church  is  the  Roman  CatboBo. 
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The  last  book  (which  is  three-fourths  of  the  whole  work)  is 
chiefly  an  answer  to  the  famous  Protestant  work  entitled  Le 
Traiti  de  Vltglisc  by  Du  Plessis  Mornay;  and  in  the  second 
edition  (1595)  there  is  an  elaborate  reply  to  an  attack  made  on 
the  third  V trill  by  a  Protestant  writer.  Les  Trots  ViriUs  ran 
through  several  editions,  and  obtained  for  its  author  the  favour 
of  the  bishop  of  Cahors,  who  appointed  him  grand  vicar  and 
theological  canon.  It  also  led  to  his  being  chosen  deputy  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  of  which  body  he  became  chief 
secretary.  It  was  followed  in  1600  by  Disantrs  ckrcsticns,  a 
book  of  sermons,  similar  in  tone,  half  of  which  treat  of  the 
Eucharist.  In  1 601  Charron  published  at  Bordeaux  his  third 
and  most  remarkable  work — the  famous  De  la  sagesse,  a  complete 
popular  system  of  moral  philosophy.  Usually,  and  so  far 
correctly,  it  is  coupled  with  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  to  which 
the.  author  is  under  very  extensive  obligations.  There  is,  however, 
distinct  individuality  in  the  book.  It  is  specially  interesting 
from  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  the  man  by  whom  it  was 
written.  Conspicuous  as  a  champion  of  orthodoxy  against 
atheists,  Jews  and  Protestants — without  resigning  this  position, 
and  still  upholding  practical  orthodoxy — Charron  suddenly 
stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  the  most  complete  intellectual 
scepticism.  The  De  la  sagesse,  which  represented  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  standpoint  of  the  Trots  ViriUs,  brought  upon  its 
author  the  most  violent  attacks,  the  chief  being  by  the  Jesuit 
Francois  Garasse  (1585-1631),  who  described  him  as  a  "brutal 
atheist."  It  received,  however,  the  warm  support  of  Henry  IV. 
and  of  the  president  Pierre  Jeannin  (1540-1622).  A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for.  In  1603,  notwithstanding  much 
opposition,  it  began  to  appear;  but  only  a  few  pages  had  been 
printed  when  Charron  died  suddenly  in  the  street  of  apoplexy. 
His  death  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  his  impiety. 

Charron's  psychology  is  sensationalist  With  sense  all  our 
knowledge  commences,  and  into  sense  all  may  be  resolved. 
The  soul,  located  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  affected  by  the 
temperament  of  the  individual;  the  dry  temperament  produces 
acute  intelligence;  the  moist,  memory;  the  hot,  imagination. 
Dividing  the  intelligent  soul  into  these  three  faculties,  he  shows — 
after  the  manner  which  Francis  Bacon  subsequently  adopted — 
what  branches  of  science  correspond  with  each.  With  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  soul  he  merely  quotes  opinions.  The 
belief  in  its  immortality,  he  says,  is'  the  most  universal  of  beliefs, 
but  the  most  feebly  supported  by  reason.  As  to  man's  power 
of  attaining -truth  his  scepticism  is  decided;  and  he  plainly 
declares  that  none  of  our  faculties  enable  us  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error.  In  comparing  man  with  the  lower  animals, 
Charron  insists  that  there  are  no  breaks  in  nature.  The  latter 
have  reason;  nay,  they  have  virtue;  and,  though  inferior  in 
some  respects,  in  others  they  are  superior.  The  estimate  formed 
of  man  is  not,  indeed,  flattering.  His  most  essential  qualities 
are  vanity,  weakness,  inconstancy,  presumption.  Upon  this 
view  of  human  nature  and  the  human  lot  Charron  founds  his 
moral  system.  Equally  sceptical  with  Montaigne,  and  decidedly 
more  cynical,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  deeper  and  sterner  tone. 
Man  comes  into  the  world  to  endure;  let  him  endure  then,  and 
that  in  silence.  Our  compassion  should  be  like  that  of 
God,  who  succours  the  suffering  without  sharing  in  their  pain. 
Avoid  vulgar  errors;  cherish  universal  sympathy.  Let  no  passion 
or  attachment  become  too  powerful  for  restraint  Follow 
the  customs  and  laws  which  surround  you.  Morality  has  no 
connexion  with  religion, .  Reason  is  the  ultimate  criterion. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  Charron's  treatment  of  religion. 
He  insists  on  the  diversities  in  religions;  he  dwells  also  on  what 
would  indicate  a  cjommon  origin.  All  grow  from  small  beginnings 
and  increase  by  a  sort  of  popular  contagion;  all  teach  that  God 
is  to  be  appeased  by  prayers,  presents,  vows,  but  especially,  and 
most  irrationally,  by  human  suffering.  Each  is  said  by  its 
devotees  to  have  been  given  by  inspiration.  In  fact,  however, 
a  man  is  a  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mahommedan,  before  he  knows  he 
is  a  man.  One  religion  is  built  upon  another.  But  while  he 
openly  declares  religion  to  be  "strange  to  common  sense," 
the  practical  result  at  which  Charron  arrives  is  that  one  is  not 


to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  faith,  but  to  be  "  simple  and  obedient;'* 
and  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  by  public  authority.  This  is  one 
rule  of  wisdom  with  regard  to  religion*,  and  another  equally 
important  is  to  avoid  superstition,  which  he  boldly  defines  as 
the  belief  that  God  is  like  a  bard  judge  who,  eager  to  find  fault, 
narrowly  examines  our  slightest  act,  that  He  is  revengeful  and 
hard  to  appease,  and  that  therefore  He  must  be  flattered  and 
importuned,  and  won  over  by  pain  and  sacrifice.  True  piety, 
which  is  the  first  of  duties,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  one's  self,  the  latter  knowledge  being  necessary 
to  the  former.  It  is  the  abasing  of  man,  the  exalting  of  God, — 
the  belief  that  what  He  sends  is  all  good,  and  that  all  the  bad  ia 
from  ourselves.  It  leads  to  spiritual  worship;  for  external 
ceremony  is  merely  for  our  advantage,  not  for  His  glory.  Charron 
is  thus  the  founder  of  modern  secularism.  His  political  views 
are  neither  original  nor  independent  He  pours  much  hackneyed 
scorn  on  the  common  herd,  declares  the  sovereign  to  be  the 
source  of  law,  and  asserts  that  popular  freedom  is  dangerous. 

A  summary  and  defence  of  the  Sagesse,  written  shortly  before  hi* 
death,  appeared  in  1606.  In  1604  his  friend  Michel  de  la  Roche- 
maillet  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Sagesse  a  Life,  which  depicts 
Charron  as  a  most  amiable  man  of  purest  character.  His  complete 
works,  with  this  Life,  were  published  in  1635.  An  excellent; 
abridgment  of  the  Sagesse  is  given  in  Tennemann's  Philosophic, 
vol.  ix.;  an  edition  with  notes  by  A.  Duval  appeared  in  1820. 

See  Liebscher,  Charron  u.  sein  Werk.  De  la  sagesse  (Leipzig,  1890)  ; 
H.  T.  Buckle,  Introd.  to  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  vol.  ii.  19; 
Abbe  Lezat,  De  la  predication  sous  Henri  IV.  c.  vK ;  J.  M.  Robertson, 
Short  History  of  Free  Thought  (London.  1006),  vol.  U.  p.  19:  J. 
Owen,  Skepttcs  of  the  French  Renaissance  (1893)  >  Lecky,  Rationalist^ 
in  Europe  (1865). 

CHARRUA,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  wild  and 
warlike,  formerly  ranging  over  Uruguay  and  part  of  S.  Brazil. 
They  were  dark  and  heavily  built,  fought  on  horses  and  used 
the  bolas  or  weighted  lasso.  They  were  always  at  war  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  was  killed  by  them  in, 
1516.  As  a  tribe  they  are  now  almost  extinct,  but  the  modern 
Gauchos  of  Uruguay  have  much  Charrua  blood  in  them. 

CHART  (from  Lat  carta,  charta,  a  map).  A  chart  is  a  marine 
map  intended  specially  for  the  use  of  seamen  (for  history,  see 
.  Map),  though  the  word  is  also  used  loosely  for  other  varieties 
of  graphical  representation.  The  marine  or  nautical  chart  ia 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  position  of  a 
ship  with  reference  to  the  land,  of  finding  the  direction  in  which, 
she  has  to  steer,  the  distance  to  sail  or  steam,  and  the  hidden 
dangers  to  avoid.  The  surface  of  the  sea  on  charts  is  studded 
with  numerous  small  figures.  These  are  known  as  the  soundings, 
indicating  in  fathoms  or  in  feet  (as  shown  upon  the  title  of  the 
chart),  at  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  the  least  depth  of 
water  through  which  the  ship  may  be  sailing.  Charts  show  the 
nature  of  the  unseen  bottom  of  the  sea — with  the  irregularities 
in  its  character  in  the  shape  of  hidden  rocks  or  sand-banks,  and 
give  information  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  mariner. 
No  matter  how  well  the  land  maybe  surveyed  or  finely  delineated, 
unless  the  soundings  are  shown  a  chart  is  of  little  use. 

The  British  admiralty  charts  are  compiled,  drawn  and  issued 
by  the  hydrographic  office.  This  department  of  the  admiralty 
was  established  under  Earl  Spencer  by  an  order  in  council  in 
j795j  consisting  of  the  hydrographer,  one  assistant  and  a 
draughtsman.  The  first  hydrographer  was  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
a  gentleman  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service.  From 
this  small  beginning  arose  the  important  department  which  it 
now  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of  hydrographical  information 
to  the  whole  of  the  maritime  world.  The  charts  prepared  by  the 
officers  and  draughtsmen  of  the  hydrographic  office,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  are 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  labours  of  British  naval  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  surveying  service;  and  also  from  valuable  con- 
tributions received  from  time  to  time  from  officers  of  the  royal 
navy  and  mercantile  marine.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  British 
sailors,  the  labours  of  other  nations  have  been  collected  and 
utilized.  Charts  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  have  naturally  been 
.  taken  from  the  surveys  made  by  the  various  nations,  and  in 
I  charts  of  other  quarters  of  the  world  considerable  assistance  ha* 
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been  received  from  the  labours  of  French,  Spanish,  Dutch  and 
American  surveyors.  Important  work  is  done  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  American  navy,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  The  admiralty  charts  are  published  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  sailor  in  all,  parts  of  the 
world.  They  may  be  classed  under  five  heads,  viz.  ocean ,  general , 
and  coast  charts,  harbour  plans  and  physical  charts;  for 
instance,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  approaches  to 
Plymouth,  Plymouth  Sound  and  wind  and  current  charts.  The 
harbour  plans  and 'coast  sheets  are  constructed  on  the  simple 
principles  of  plane  trigonometry  by  the  surveying  officers.  (See 
Surveying:  Nautical.)  That  important  feature,  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  sounding  line  or  wire;  all 
soundings  are  reduced  to  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
The  times  and  heights  of  the  tides,  with  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  tidal  streams,  are  also  ascertained.  These  MS.  charts 
are  forwarded  to  the  admiralty,  and  form  the  foundation  of  the 
hydrography  of  the  world.  The  ocean  and  general  charts  are 
compiled  and  drawn  at  the  bydrographk  office,  and  as  originals, 
existing  charts,  latest  surveys  and  maps,  have  to  be  consulted, 
their  compilation  requires  considerable  experience  and  is  a  pains- 
taking work,  for  the  compiler  has  to  decide  what  to  omit,  what 
to  insert,  and  to  arrange  the  necessary  names  in  such  a  manner 
that  while  full  information  is  given,  the  features  of  the  coast  are 
not  interfered  with.  As  a  very  slight  error  in  the  position  of  a 
light  or  buoy,  dot,  cross  or  figure,  might  lead  to  grave  disaster, 
every  symbol  on  the  admiralty  chart  has  been  delineated  with 
great  care' and  consideration,  and  no  pains  are  spared  in  the 
effort  to  lay  before  the  public  the  labours  of  the  nautical  surveyors 
and  explorers  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  maritime  world; 
reducing  their  various  styles  into  a  comprehensive  system 
furnishing  the  intelligent  seaman  with  an  intelligible  guide, 
which  common  industry  will  soon  enable  him  to  appreciate  and 
take  full  advantage  of. 

As  certain  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  charts,  attention  is 
called  to  the  "signs  and  abbreviations  adopted  in  the  charts 
published  by  the  admiralty."  Certain  parts  of  the  world  are  still 
unsurveyed,  or  not  surveyed  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  require- 
ments that  steamships  now  demand.  Charts  of  these  localities 
arc  therefore  drawn  in  a  light  hair-line  and  unfinished  manner,  so 
that  the  experienced  seaman  sees  at  a  glance  that  less  trust  is  to 
be  reposed  upon  charts  drawn  in  this  manner.  The  charts  given 
to  the  public  arc  only  correct  up  to  the  time  of  their  actual 
publication.  They  have  to  be  kept  up  to  date.  Recent  publi- 
cations by  foreign  governments,  newly  reported  dangers,  changes 
in  character  or  position  of  lights  and  buoys,  arc  as  soon  as 
practicable  inserted  on  the  charts  and  due  notice  given  of 
such  insertions  in  the  admiralty  "  Notices  to  Mariners." 

The  charts  are  supplemented  by  the  Admiralty  Pilots,  or  books 
of  Railing  direction*,  with  tide  tables,  and  lists  of  lighthouses,  light 
vessels,  &c,  for  the  coasts  to  which  a  ship  may  be  bound.    The 

Rhysical  charts  are  the  continuation  of  the  work  so  ably  begun  by 
laury  of  the  United  States  and  FitzRoy  of-  the  British  navy, 
and  give  the  sailor  a  good  general  idea  of  the  world's  ocean  winds 
and  currents  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year;  the  probable 
tracks  and  seasons  of  the  tropical  revolving  or  cyclonic  storms;  the 
coastal  winds;  the  extent  or  months  of  the  rainy  seasons;  localities 
and  times  where  ice  may  be  fallen  in  with;  and,  lastly,  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  stream  and  drift  currents  of  the  oceans.  (T.  A.  H.) 

CHARTER  (Lat.  ckarta,  carl*,  from  Gr.  x<*A"P>  originally  for 
papyrus,  material  for  writing,  thence  transferred  to  paper  and 
from  this  material  to  the  document,  in  O.  Eng.  boc,  book),  a 
written  instrument,  contract  or  convention  by  which  cessions 
Of  sales  of  property  or  of  rights  and  privileges  arc  confirmed  and 
held,  and  which  may  be  produced  by  the  grantees  in  proof  of 
lawful  possession.  The  use  of  the  word  for*  any  written  docu- 
ment is  obsolete  in  England,  but  is  preserved  in  France,  e.g.  the 
£cc4c  des  Chart  es  at  Paris.  In  feudal  times  charters  of  privileges 
were  granted,  not  only  by  the  crownf  but  by  mesne  lords  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  as  well  to  communities,  such  as  boroughs, 
gilds  and  religious  foundations,  as  to  individuals.  In  modern 
osage  grants  by  charter  have  become  all  but  Obsolete,  though  in 
England  this  form  is  still  used  in  the  incorporation  by  the  crown 
Of  such  societies  as  the  British  Academy. 


The  grant  of  the  Croat  Charter  by  King  John  in  1215  (see 
Magna  Carta),  which  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  English 
liberties,  led  to  a  special  association  of  the  word  with  consti- 
tutional privileges,  and  so  in  modern  times  it  has  been  applied 
to  constitutions  granted  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  based  on  °  the  will  of  the  people." 
Such  was  the  Charter  (Chart*)  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.  to 
France  in  18 14.  In  Portugal  the  constitution  granted  by  Dom 
Pedro  in  J826  was  called  by  the  French  party  the  "  Charter," 
while  that  devised  by  the  Cortes  M  1821  was  known  as  the 
"  Constitution."  Magna  Carta  also  suggested  to  the  lfr»gli«h 
radicals  in  1838  the  name  "  People's  Charter,"  which  they  gave 
to  their  published  programme  of  reforms  (see  Chartism).  This 
association  of  the  idea  of  liberty  with  the  word  charter  led  to  its 
figurative  use  in  the  sense  of  freedom  or  licence.  Tnis  is,  however, 
rare;  the  most  common  use  being  in  the  phrase  "  chartered 
libertine  "  (Shakespeare,  Henry  V.  Act  f.  Sc  1)  from  the  deri- 
vative verb  "  to  charter/'  e.g.  to  grant  a  charter.  The  common 
colloquialism  "  to  charter,"  in  the  sense  of  to  take,  or  hire,  is 
derived  from  the  special  use  of  "  to  charter  "  as  to  hire  (a  ship) 
by  charter-party. 

CHARTERED  COMPANIES.  A  chartered  company  is  a 
trading  corporation  enjoying  certain  rights  and  privileges,  and 
bound  by  certain  obligations  under  a  special  charter  granted  to 
it  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state,  such  charter  defining 
and  limiting  those  rights,  privileges  and  obligations,  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  to  be  exercised.  Such  companies 
existed  in  early  times,  but  have  undergone  changes  and  modi- 
fications in  accordance  with  the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  economic  history  of  the  states  where  they  have 
existed.  In  Great  Britain1  the  first  trading  charters  were  granted, 
not  to  English  companies,  which  were  then  non-existent,  but 
to  branches  of  the  Haascatlc  League  (?•«.),  and  it  was  not  till 
1597  that  England  was  finally  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  chartered  company.  In  that  year  Queen  Elizabeth  closed 
the  steel-yard  where  Teutons  had  been  established  for  700  years. 

The  origin  of  all  English  trading  companies  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple.  They  lingered  on  into  the  x8th 
century,  but  only  as  a  name,  for  their  business  was  solely  to 
export  English  products  which,  as  English  manufactures  grew, 
were  wanted  at  home.  Of  all  early  English  chartered  companies, 
the  "  Merchant  Adventurers  "  conducted  its  operations  the  most 
widely.  Itself  a  development  of  very  early  trading  gilds,  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  it  employed  as  many  as  50,000  persons  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  enormous  influence  it  was  able  to 
exercise  undoubtedly  saved  Antwerp  from  the  institution  of  the 
Inquisition  Within  its  walls  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  British  trade  with  the  Netherlands  reached  in  one 
year  12,000,000  ducats,  and  in  that  of  James  I.  the  company's 
yearly  commerce  with  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  was  as  much 
as  £1 ,000,000.  Hamburg  afterwards  was  its  principal  depot,  and 
it  became  known  as  the  "  Hamburg  Company."  In  the  n  Mer- 
chant Adventurers' "  enterprises  is  to  be  seen  the  germ  of  the 
trading  companies  which  had  so  remarkable  a  development  in  the 
1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries.  These  old  regulated  trade  gilds  passed 
gradually  into  joint-stock  associations,  which  were  capable  of  far 
greater  extension,  both  as  to  the  number  of  members  and  amount 
of  stock,  each  member  being  only  accountable  for  the  amount  of 
his  own  stock,  and  being  able  to  transfer  it  at  will  .to  any  other 
person. 

It  was  in  the  age  of  Elisabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts  that 
the  chartered  company,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  had 
its  rise.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the  opening  out 
of  fresh  trading  routes  to  the  Indies,  gave  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  shipping,  commerce  and  industrial  enterprise  through- 
out western  Europe.  The  English,  French  and  Dutch  govern* 
ments  were  ready  to  assist  trade  by  the  granting  of  charters  to 
trading  associations.  It  is  to  the  "  Russia  Company,"  which 
received  its  first  charter  in  1554,  that  Great  Britain  owed  its 
first  intercourse  with  an  empire  then  almost  unknown.  The 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  purely  chartered  company  annexing 
territory  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  .this  company  uVsettiJhtf 
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up  a  cross  at  Spitsbergen  in  1613  with  King  James's  arms  upon  it 
Among  other  associations  trading  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
receiving  charters  at  this  time,  were  the  Turkey  Company 
(Levant  Co.)  and  the  Eastland  Company.  Both  the  Russia 
and  Turkey  Companies  had  an  important  effect  upon  British 
relations  with  those  empires.  They  maintained  British  influence 
in  those  countries,  and  even  paid  the  expenses  of  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  out  by  the  English  government  to  their  courts. 
The  Russia  Company  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  Persia  through 
Russian  territory;  but  from  various  causes  their  business 
gradually  declined,  though  the  Turkey  Company  existed  in 
name  until  1825. 

The  chartered  companies  which  were  formed  during  this  period 
for  trade  with  the  Indies  and  the  New  World  have  had  a  more 
wide-reaching  influence  in  history.  The  extraordinary  career 
Of  the  East  India  Company  (g.v.)  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Charters  were  given  to  companies  trading  to  Guinea,  Morocco, 
Guiana  and  the  Canaries,  but  none  of  these  enjoyed  a  very  long 
or  prosperous  existence,*  principally  owing  to  the  difficulties 
caused  by  foreign  competition.  It  is  when  we  turn  to  North 
America  that  the  importance  of  the  chartered  company,  as  a 
colonizing  rather  than  a  trading  agency,  is  seen  in  its  full  develop- 
ment. The  "  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  which  still  exists  as  a 
commercial  concern,  is  dealt  with  under  its.  own  heading,  but 
most  of  the  thirteen  British  North  American  colonies  were  in 
their  inception  chartered  companies  very  much  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  history  of  these  companies  will 
be  found  under  the- heading  of  the  different  colonies  of  which 
they  were  the  origin.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  two  classes  of  charters  are  to  be  found  in  force  among  the 
early  American  colonies:  (1)  Those  gssnted  to  trading  associa- 
tions, which  were  often  useful  when  the  colony  was  first  founded, 
but  which  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  progress  when  the 
country  had  become  settled  and  was  looking  forward  to  com- 
mercial expansion;  the  existence  of  these  charters  then  often 
led  to'  serious  conflicts  between  the  grantees  of  the  charter  and 
the  colonies;  ultimately  elective  assemblies  everywhere  super- 
seded control  of  trading  companies.  (2)  The  second  class  of 
charters  were  those  granted  to  the  settlers  themselves,  to  protect 
them  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  provincial 
governors.    These  were  highly  prized  by  the  colonists. 

In  France  and  Holland,  no  less  than  in  England,  the  institution 
of  chartered  companies  became  a  settled  principle  of  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  during  the  whole  of  the  period  in 
question.  In  France  from  1599  to  2789,  more  than  70  of  such 
companies  came  into  existence,  but  after  1770,  when  the  great 
CompagnU  its  Indcs  orientates  went  into  liquidation,  they  were 
almost  abandoned,  and  finally  perished  in  the  general  sweeping 
away  of  privileges  which  followed  on*  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  economic  ideas  which  induced  the 
granting  of  charters  to  these  earlier  companies  and  animated 
their  promoters,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  entirely  consistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  government  at  the  time  and  what 
were  then  held  to  be  sound  commercial  views.  Under  the  old 
regime  everything  was  a  matter  of  monopoly  and  privilege,  and 
to  this  state  of  things  the  constitution  of  the  old  companies 
corresponded,  the  sovereign  rights  accorded  to  them  being  also 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  time.  It  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  then  that  private  individuals  could 
have  found  the  funds  or  maintained  the  magnitude  of  such 
enterprises.  It  was  only  this  necessity  which  induced  statesmen 
like  Colbert  to  countenance  them,  and  Montesquieu  took  the 
same  view  (Esprit  d*s  his,  t.  xx.  c  10).  John  de  Witt's  view 
was  that  such  companies  were  not  useful  for  colonization  properly 
so  called,  because  they  want  quick  returns  to  pay  their  dividends. 
So,  even  in  France  and  Holland,  opinion  was  by  no  means 
settled  as  to  their  utility.  In  England  historic  protests  were 
made  against  such  monopolies,  but  the  chartered  companies 
were  less  exclusive  in  England  than  in  either  France  or  Holland, 
the  governors  of  provinces  almost  always  allowing  strangers  to 
trad*  on  receiving  some  pecuniary 'inducement*   French  com- 


mercial companies  were  more  privileged,  exclusive  and  artificial 
than  those  in  Holland  and  England.  Those  of  Holland  may  be 
said  to  have  been  national  enterprises.  French  companies 
rested  more  than  did  their  rivals  on  false  principles;  they  were 
more  fettered  by  the  royal  power,  and  had  less  initiative  of  their 
own,  and  therefore  had  less  chance  of  surviving.  As  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  rules  which  prevented  the  growth  of  the  French 
companies,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  Protestants  were 
allowed  to  take  part  in  them.  State  subventions,  rather  than 
commerce  or  colonization,  were  often  their  object;  but  that  has 
been  a  characteristic  of  French  colonial  enterprise  at  all  times. 

Such  companies,  however,  under  the  old  commercial  system 
could  hardly  have  come  into  existence  without  exclusive  privi- 
leges. Their  existence  might  have  been  prolonged  had  the 
whole  people  in  time  been  allowed  the  chance  of  participating 
in  them. 

To  sum  up  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  old  chartered  companies, 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  (x)  bad  administration;  (2)  want 
of  capital  and  credit ^  (3)  bad  economic  organization;  (4) 
distribution  of  dividends  made  prematurely  or  fictitiously. 
But  those  survived  the  longest  which  extended  the  most  widely 
their  privileges  to  outsiders.  According  to  contemporary  pro- 
tests, they  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the 
countries  where  they  had  their  rise.  They  were  monopolies, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  obnoxious;  and  it  is  undoubted  that 
the  colonies  they  founded  only  became  prosperous  when  they 
had  escaped  from  their  yoke. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the  commercial  progress  of  their 
own  states.  They  gave  colonics  to  the  mother  country,  and  an 
impulse  to  the  development  of  its.  fleet.  In  the  case  of  England 
and  Holland,  the  enterprise  of  the  companies  saved  them  from 
suffering  from  the  monopolies  of  Spain  and  Portugal ,  and  the  wars 
of  the  English,  and  those  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies  with  Spain 
and  Portugal,  were  paid  for  by  the  companies.  They  furnished 
the  mother  country  with  luxuries  which,  by  the  18th  century, 
had  become  necessaries.  They  offered  a  career  for  the  younger 
sons  of  good  families,  and  sometimes  greatly  assisted  large  and 
useful  enterprises. 

During  the  lasflEwenty  years  of  the  19th  century  there  was  a 
great  revival  of  the  system  of  chartered  companies  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  general  growth  of  interest  it 
colonial  expansion  and  commercial,  development  which  has 
made  itself  felt  almost  universally  among  European  nations. 
Great  Britain,  however,  alone  has  succeeded,  in  establishing 
such  companies  as  have  materially  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  "her  empire.  These  companies  succeed  or  fail  for  reasons 
different  from  those  which  affected  the  chartered  companies 
of  former  days,  though  there  are  points  in  common.  Apart 
from  causes  inherent  in  the  particular  case  of  each  company, 
which  necessitates  their  being  examined  separately,  recent 
experience  leads  us  to  lay  down  certain  general  principles 
regarding  them.  The  modern  companies  are  not  like  those  of 
the  t6th  and  17th  centuries.  They  are  not  privileged  in  the 
sense  that  those  companies  were.  They  are  not  monopolists; 
they  have  only  a  limited  sovereignty,  always  being  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  home  government.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
certain  advantages  given  them,  for  without  these  advantages 
no  capital  would  risk  itself  in  the  lands  where  they  carry  on  their 
operations.  They  often  havo  very  heavy  corresponding  oblige-* 
tions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  one  (the  East  Africa)  where 
the  obligations  were  too  onerous  for  the  company  to  discharge, 
though  they  were  inseparable  from  its  position.  The  charters 
of  modern  companies  differ  in  two  points  strongly  from  those  o£ 
the  old:  they  contain  clauses  prohibiting  any  monopoly  of 
trade,  and  they  generally  confer  some  special  political  rights 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  political 
freedom  of  the  old  companies  was  much  greater.  In  these 
charters  state  control  has  been  made  a  distinguishing  feature. 
It  is  to  be  exercised  in  almost  all  directions  in  which  the  companies 
may-  come  into  contact  with  matters  political.  Of  course,  it  Is 
inevitable  in  all  disputes  of  the  companies  with  foreign  powers, 
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■ml  Is  extended  over  ill  decrees  of  the  eompa: 
administration  of  its  territories,  the  taxation 
mining  regulations.  Id  all  cases  of  dispute  b- 
panics  and  the  natives  the  secretary  of  state 
judge,  and  to  the  secretary  of  state  (in  the  et 
Africa  Company)  the  accounts  of  administia 
submitted  for  his  approbation.  It  is  deserving  • 
British  character  of  the  company  is  insisted  U] 
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ontrol  over  the  company  by 
power  of  revoking  the  charter  in  case  of  the  neglect  of  its  stipula- 
tions. SpecialdauieswereltiBertedinthecharteis  of  the  British 
East  Africa  and  South  Africa  Companies  enabling  the  government 
to  forfeit  thdr  charters  if  the/  did  not  promote  the  objects 
alleged  as. reasons  for  demanding  a  charter.    This  bonne]  thi 
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The  chartered  company  of  these  days  is  therefore  very  strongly 
filed  within  limits  imposed  by  law  on  Its  political  action.  As  a 
whole,  however,  very  remarkable  results  have  been  achieved. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  personality  of 
the  men  who  have  had  the  supreme  direction  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  who  have,  by  their  social  position  and  personal  qualities, 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  public  With  the  exception  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they 
have  been  financially  successful,  bot  in  the  domain  of  government 

the  British  empire  (in  Africa  about  t, 700,000  sq.m.),  and  in  these 
territories  theyhsveacted  as  a  civilizing  force.  They  have  made 
roads,  opened  facilities  for  trade,  enforced  peace,  and  laid  at  all 
events  the  foundation  of  settled  administration.  It  fs  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  have  often  acted  unselfishly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mother  country  and  even  humanity.  .  We  may  Instance  the 
anti-slavery  and  anti-alcohol  campaigns  which  have  been  carried 
on,  the  latter  certainly  being  against  the  immediate  pecuniary 
jntercsti  of  the  companies  themselves.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
recognized  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  has  been  done  under  the 
influence  of  the  home  government.  The  occupation  of  Uganda 
certainly,  and  of  the  Nigerian  territory  and  Rhodesia  prob- 
ably, will  prove  to  have  been  rather  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
than  of  the  companies  which  effected  it.  In  the  two  easel  where 
the  companies  have  been  bought  out  by  the  state,  they 
have  had  no  compensation  for  much  that  they  have  expended. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  into  account 
actual  expenditure  day  by  day,  and  tin 
expression  of  Sir  William  Mackinno: . 
been  compelled  in  some  cases  to  "  take  out  their  dividends  In 
philanthropy." 

The  existence  of  inch  companies  to-day  is  justified  in  certain 
political  and  economic  conditions  only.  It  may  be  highly  desir- 
able for  the  government  to  occupy  certain  territories,  but  political 
exigencies  at  home  will  not  permit  it  to  incur  the  expenditure,  or 
international  relations  may  make  such  an  undertaking  inex- 
pedient at  the  time.  In  such  B>  Case  the  formation  of  a  chartered 
company  may  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  it  ha* 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that,  directly  the  company's 
Interests  begin  to  clash  with  those  of  foreign  powers,  the  home 
government  must  assume  a  protectorate  over  its  territories  in 
order  to  simplify  the  situation  and  save  perhaps  disastrous 
collisions.  So  long  aa  the  political  relations  of  such  a  company 
are  with  savagea  or  semi-savages,  it  may  be  left  free  to  act,  but 
directly  it  becomes  involved  with  a  csviltxed  power  the  state  has 
{if  It  wishes  to  retain  the  territory)  to  acquire  by  purchase  the 
political  rights  of  the  company,  end  it  jaobviouoly  much  easier  to 
Induce  a  popular  assembly  to  grant  money  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  rights  already  existing  than  to  acquire  new  ones. 
With  the  strict  system  of  government  supervision  enforced  by 
modern  charters  It  is  not  easy  for  the  state  to  be  involved  against 
its  will  in  foreign  complications.  Economically  such  companies 
sre  also  justifiable  up  to  a  certain  point.  When  there  is  no  other 
means  of  entering  into  commercial  relations  with  remote  and 
savage  races  save  by  enterprise  of  such-  magnitude  that  private 


individuals  could  not  incur  the  risk  involved,  then  *  company 
may  be  well  entrusted  with  special  privileges  for  the  puipose,  as' 
an  inventor  is  accorded  a  certain  protection  by  Law  by  means  of  a 
patent  which  enables  him  to  bring  out  his  invention  at  a  profit  if 
there  is  anything  in  it.  But  such  privileges  should  not  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  fs  necessary  fur  the  purpose  of  reasonably 
recompensing  the  adventurers,  A  successful  company,  even 
when  It  has  lost  monopoly  or  privileges,  has,  by  Its  command  of 
capital  and  general  resources,  established  so  itrong  a  position  that 
private  individuals  or  new  companies  can  rarely  compete  with  It 
successfully.  That  this  is.  so  is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  asat  present  constituted.  In  colonizing 
new  lands  these  companies  often  act  successfully.  They  have 
proved  more  potent  than  the  direct  action  of  governments. 
This  may  be  seen  in  Africa,  where  France  and  England  have  of 
late  acquired  vast  areas,  but  have  developed  them  with  very 
different  results,  acting  from  the  opposite  principles  of  private 
and  state  promotion  of  colonisation.  Apart  from  national 
characteristics,  the  individual  has  far  more  to  gain  under  the 
British  system  of  private  enterprise.  A  strong  point  in  favour  ol 
some  of  the  British  companies  has  been  that  their  undertakings 
have  been  practically  extensions  of  existing  British  colonies 
rather  than  entirely  Isolated  ventures.  But  a  chartered  company 
can  never  be  anything  hut  a  transition  itage  of  colonization; 
sooner  or  later  thestate  must  take  the  lead.  A  company  may  act 
beneficially  so  long  as  a  country  is  undeveloped,  but, as  soon  as  it 
becomes  even  semi-civil  lied  its  conflicts  with  private  interest* 
become  so  frequent  and  serious  that  Its  authority  bas  to  mat* 
way  for  that  of  the  central  government. 

The  companies  which  have  been  formed  in  France  during 
recent  years  do  not  yet  afford  material  for  profitable  stndy,  for 
they  have  been  subject  to  to  much  vexatious  fnterference  from 
home  owing  to  lack  of  a  fixed  system  of  control  sanctioned  by 
government,  that  they  have  not  been  able,  tike  the  British,  to 


CHARTERHOUSE.  This  name  is  an  English  corruption  of 
the  French  Huiien  chartreuse,  a  religious  bouse  of  the  Carthusian 
order.  As  such,  it  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  England,  in  various) 
places  (e.g.  Charterhouse-on  Mendip,  Charterhouse  Hinton) 
where  the  Carthusians  were  established.  It  is  most  familiar, 
however,  in  its  application  to  the  Charterhouse,  London.  On 
a  site  near  the  old  city  wall,  west  of  the  modem  thoroughfare 
of  Alderagate,  a  Carthusian  monastery  was  founded  in  137 1  by 
Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  a  knight  ol  French  birth.  After  its 
dissolution  in  ism  the  property  passed  through  various  hands. 
s  possession  of  Lord  North,  it  was  occupied 
during  the  preparations  foe  her  corooalica. 


InisiB,whileintl 
by  Queen  ELizabetl 
and  James  L  held  ■ 
The  Charterhouse 

t  Suffolk,  but 


1  May  if 


<  of  Thomas  Howard, 


Snsitli,  Lincolnshire. 

by  the  discovery  of  coal  on  two  estates  which  be  had 

sear  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  afterwards,  removing  to 

London,  he  carried  on  a  commercial  career-    In  the  year  ol  hat 

rhich  took  place  on  the  1 1  th  of  December  161 ),'  ho 
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endowed  a  hospital  on  the  site  of  the  Charterhouse,  calling  it  the 
hospital  of  King  James;  and  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  moneys 
to  maintain  a  chapel,  hospital  {almshouse)  and  school.  The  win 
was  hotly  contested  but  upheld  in  court,  and  the  foundation  was 
finally  constituted  to  afford  a  home  for  eighty  male  pensioners 
("  gentlemen  by  descent  and  in  poverty,  soldiers  that  have  borne 
arms  by  sea  or  land,  merchants  decayed  by  piracy  or  shipwreck, 
or  servants  in  household  to  the  King  or  Queen's  Majesty  "),  and 
to  educate  forty  boys.  The  school  developed  beyond  the  original 
intentions  of  its  founder,  and  now  ranks  among  the  most  eminent 
public  schools  in  England.  In  1872  it  was  removed,  during  the 
headmastership  (1863-1897)  of  the  Rev.  William  Haig-Brown 
(d.  1907),  to  new  buildings  near  Godalming  in  Surrey,  which  were 
opened  on  the  1 8th  of  June  in  that  year.  The  number  of  founda- 
tion scholarships  is  increased  to  sixty.  The  scholars  are  not  now 
distinguished  by  wearing  a  special  dress  or  by  forming  a  separate 
house,  though  one-  house  is  known  as  Gownboys,  preserving 
the  former  title  of  the  scholars.  The  land  on  which  the  old 
school  buildings  stood  in  London  was  sold  for  new  buildings 
to  accommodate  the  MerchantTaylors'  school,  but  the  pensioners 
still  occupy  their  picturesque  home,  themselves  picturesque 
figures  in  the  black  gowns  designed  for  them  under  the  founda- 
tion. The  buildings,  of  mellowed  red  brick,  include  a  panelled 
chapel,  in  which  is  the  founder's  tomb,  a  fine  dining-hall, 
governors'  room  with  ornate  ceiling  and  tapestried  walls,  the  old 
library,  and  the  beautiful  great  staircase. 

CHARTER-PARTY  (Lat.  charta  partita,  a  legal  paper  or 
instrument,  *'  divided,"  i.e.  written  in  duplicate  so  that  each 
party  retains  half),  a  written,  or  partly  written  and  partly 
printed,  contract  between  merchant  and  shipowner,  by  which 
a  ship  is  let  or  hired  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  specified 
voyage,  or  for  a  definite  period.    (See  Apfreightment.) 

CHARTERS  TOWERS,  a  mining  town  of  Devonport  county, 
Queensland,  Australia,  82  m.  by  raQ  S.W.  of  Townsville  and 
820  m.  direct  N.N. W.  of  Brisbane.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant gold-field,  the  reefs  of  which  improve  at  the  lower 
depths,  the  deepest  shaft  on  the  field  being  2558  ft.  below  the 
surface-level.  The  gold  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  An  abundant 
water-supply  is  obtained  from  the  Burdekin  river,  some  8  m.. 
distant.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1001  was  5523;  but 
within  a  5  m.  radius  it  was  20,976.  Charters  Towers  became 
a  municipality  in  1877. 

'CHARTIER,  ALAIN  (c.  1392-^.1430),  French  poet  and  political 
writer,  was  born  at  Bayeux  about  1392.  Chartier  belonged* 
to  a  family  marked  by  considerable  Ability.  His  eldest  brother 
Guillaume  became  bishop  of  Paris;  and  Thomas  became  notary 
to  the  king.  Jean  Chartier,  a  monk  of  St  Denis,  whose  history 
of  Charles  VTI.  is  printed  in  voL  iii.  of  Les  Grands  Chroniques  de 
Saint- Denis  (1477),  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  also  a 
brother  of  the  poet  Alain  studied,  as  his  elder  brother  had  done, 
at  the  university  of  Paris.  His  earliest  poem  is  .the  Livre  des 
quatre  dames,  written  after  the  battle  of  Agmcourt;  This  was 
followed  by  the  Dibat  du  rtoeille-malin,  La  Belle  Dam*  sans 
nurci,  and  others.  None  of  these  poems  show  any.  very  patriotic 
feeling,  though  Chartier's  prose  is  evidence  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  He  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  acting  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  clerk,  notary  and  financial  secretary.  In  1422 
Tie  wrote  the  famous  Quadrilogut-inveclif.  The  interlocutors 
in  this  dialogue  are  France  herself  and  the  three  orders  of  the 
state.  Chartier  lays  bare  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  army  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasants.  He  rendered  an  immense  service  to 
his  country  by  maintaining  that  the  cause  of  France,  though 
desperate  to  all  appearance,  was  not  yet  lost  if  the  contending 
factions  could  lay  aside  their  differences  in  the  face  of  the  common 
enemy.  In  1424  Chartier  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Germany, 
and  three  years  later  he  accompanied  to  Scotland  the  mission 
sent  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Scotland,  thea 
not  four  years  old,  with  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI. 
In  1429  he  wrote  the  Livre  oVesptroMct,  which  contains  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  nobility  and  clergy.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
diatribe  on  the  courtiers  M  Charles  VII.  entitled  Le  Curial, 


translated  Into  English  .(Here  foloweth  the  copy  of  a  lettri 
Ufhyche  maistre  A.  C hardier  wrote  to  his  brother)  by  Caxton 
about  1484.  The  date  of  his  death  is  to  be  placed  about  1430.' 
A  Latin  epitaph,  discovered  in  the  18th  century,  says,  however, 
that  he  was  archdeacon  of  Paris,  and  declares  that  he  died  in  the 
city  of  Avignon  in  1449.  This  is  obviously  not  authentic,  for 
Alain  described  himself  as  a  simple  clerc  and  certainly  died  long 
before  1 449.  .The  story  of  the  famous  kiss  bestowed  by  Margaret 
of  Scotland  on  la  prtcieuse  bouche  de  laquelle  sont  issus  el  sortis 
taut  de  bons  mots  el  vertueuses  paroles  is  mythical,  for  Margaret 
did  not  come  to  France  till  1436,  after  the  poet's  death;  but  the 
story,  first  told  by  Guillaume  Bouchet  in  his  Annates  d'Aquitaine 
(1524),  is  interesting,  if  only  as  a  proof  of  the  high  degree  o(j 
estimation  in  which  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day  was  held.  Jean, 
de  Masles,  who  annotated  a  portion  of  his  verse,  has  recorded 
how  the  pages  and  young  gentlemen  of  that  epoch  were  required 
daily  to  learn  by  heart  passages  of  his  Brtnaire  des  nobles, 
John  Lydgatc  studied  him  affectionately.  His  Belle  Dame  sans 
merci  was  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Richard  Ros  about* 
1640,  with  an  introduction  of  his  own;  and  Clement  Marot  and 
Octavicn  de  Saint-Gclais,  writing  fifty  years  after  his  death, 
find  many  fair  words  for  the  old  poet,  their,  .master  and  pre- 
decessor. 

Sec  Manccl,  Alain  Chartier,  Jtude  bibliographique  el  litUraire,  8vd 
(Paris,  1849);  D.  Dcl.au nay's  Elude  sur  Alain  Chartier  (1876),  with 
considerable  extracts  from  his  writings.  His  works  were  edited  by 
A.  Duchesne  (Paris,  1617).  On  Jean  Chartier  se&Vallet  de  Viriville, 
"  Essais  critiques  sur  k»  bistonens  originaux  du  regne  de  Charles 
VIII,"  in  the  Bibl.  de  VEcoU  des  CharUs  (July-August  1857). 

CHARTISM,  the  name  given  to  a  movement  for  political 
reform  in  England,  from  the  so-called  "  People's  Charter  "  or 
"  National  Charter,"  the  document  in  which  in  1838  the  scheme 
of  reforms  was  embodied.  The  movement  itself  may  be  traced 
to  the  latter  years  of  the  x8th  century.  Checked  for  a  while  by 
the  reaction  due  to  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  awful  misery  that  followed 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  economic  changes  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  The  Six  Acts  of  1819  were  directed, 
not  only  against  agrarian  and  industrial  rioting,  but  against 
the  political  movement  of  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  the 
spokesman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  demanded  man* 
hood  suffrage,  the  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  the  abolition  of 
the  property  qualification  for  members  of  parliament  and  their4 
payment  The  movement  was  checked  for  a  while  by  the 
Reform  BUI  of  1832;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  thrt,  though 
the  middle  classes  had  been  enfranchised,  the  economic  and 
political  grievances  of  the  labouring  population  remained  un- 
redressed. Two  separate  movements  now  developed:  one 
socialistic,  associated  with  the  name  of  Robert  Owen;  the  other 
radical,  aiming  at  the  enfranchisement  of  the  "  masses  "  as  the 
first  step  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  latter  was 
represented  in  the  Working  Men's  Association,  by  which  in  1838 
the  " People's  Charter"  was  drawn  up.  It  embodied  exactly 
the  same  programme  as  that  of  the  radical  reformers  mentioned 
above,  with  the  addition  of  a  demand  for  equal  electoral  districts. 

In  support  of  this  programme  a  vigorous  agitation  began,  the 
principal  leader  of  which  was  Feargus  O'Connor,  whose  irrespon- 
sible and  erratic  oratory  produced  a  vast  effect.  Monster 
meetings  were  held,  at  which  seditious  language  was  occasionally 
used,  and  slight  collisions  with  the  military  took  place.  Petitions; 
of  enormous  size,  signed  in  great  part  with  fictitious  names,  were 
presented  to  parliament;  and.  a  great  many  newspapers  were 
started,  of  which  the  Northern  Star,  conducted  by  Feargus 
O'Connor,  had  a  circulation  of  50,000.  In  November  1839  a, 
Chartist  mob  consisting  of  miners  and  others  made  an  attack 
on  Newport,  Mon.  The  rising  was  a  total  failure;  the  leaders, 
John  Frost  and  two  others,  were  seized,  were  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  were  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence,  however, 
was  changed  to  one  of  transportation,  and  Frost  spent  over 
fourteen  years  in  Van  Diemon'sLand.  In  1854  be  was  pardoned, 
and  from  1856  until  his  death  on  the  29th  of  July  1877  he  lived 
in  England.  In  1840  the  Chartist  movement  was  -still  further 
organized  by  the  inauguration  at  Manchester  of  the  National 
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Charter  Association,  which  rapidly  became  powerful,  being  the 
head  of  about  400  sister  societies,  which  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered 40,000  members.  Some  time  after,  efforts  were  made 
towards  a  coalition  with  the  more  moderate  radicals,  but  these 
failed;  and  a  land  scheme  was  started  by  O'Connor,  which 
prospered  for  a  few  years.  In  1844  the  uncompromising  spirit 
of  some  of  the  leaders  was  well  illustrated  by  their  hostiloattilude 
towards  the  Anti  -  Corn  -  Law  League.  O'Connor,  especially, 
entered  into  a  public  controversy  with  Cobden  and  Bright,  in 
which  he  was  worsted.  But  it  was  not  till  1848,  during  a  season 
of  great  suffering  among  the  working  classes,  .and  under  the 
influence  of  the  revolution  at  Paris,  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
Chartist  movement  was  discovered  and  the  prevalent  discon- 
tent became  known.  Early  in  March  disturbances  occurred  in 
Glasgow  which  required  the  intervention  of  the  military,  while 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  all  over  the  west  of  Scotland  the 
operatives  were  ready  to  rise  in  the  event  of  the  main  movement 
succeeding.  Some  agitation,  too,  took  place  in  Edinburgh  and 
in  Manchester,  but  of  a  milder  nature;  in  fact,  while  there  was 
a  real  and  widespread  discontent,  men  were  indisposed  to  resort 
to  decided  measures. 

The  principal  scene  of  intended  Chartist  demonstration  was 
London.  An  enormous  gathering  of  half  a  million  was  announced 
for  the  10th  of  April  on  Kenning  ton  Common,  from  which  they 
were  to  march  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  present  a  petition 
signed  by  nearly  six  million  names,  in  order  by  this  imposing 
display  of  numbers  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  six  points. 
Probably  some  of  the  more  violent  members  of  the  party  thought 
to  imitate  the  Parisian  mob  by  taking  power  entirelyinto  their  own 
hands.  The  announcement  of  the  procession  excited  great  alarm, 
and  the  most  decided  measures  were  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
prevent  a  rising.  The  procession  was  forbidden.  The  military 
were  called  out  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  by  him  concealed  near  the  bridges  and  other  points  where  the 
procession  might  attempt  to  force  its  way.  Even  the  Bank  of 
England  and  other  public  buildings  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  special  constables,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  170,000,  were 
enrolled,  one  of  whom  was  destined  shortly  after  to  be  the  emperor 
of  the  French.  After  all  these  gigantic  preparations  on  both  sides 
the  Chartistdemonstration  proved  to  be  a  very  insignificant  affair. 
Instead  of  half  a  million,  only  about  50,000  assembled  on  Ren- 
nington  Common,  and  their  leaders,  Feargus  O'Connor  and 
Ernest  Charles  Jones,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  braving 
the  authorities  by  conducting  the  procession  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  The  monster  petition  was  duly  presented,  and 
scrutinized,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  signatures  was 
found  to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  most 
unheard-of  falsification  of  names  had  been  resorted  to.  There- 
after the  movement  specially  called  Chartism  soon  died  out. 
It  became  merged,  so  far  as  its  political  programme  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  advancing  radicalism  of  the  general  democratic 
movement. 

CHARTRES,  a  city  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Paris  on  the  rail- 
way to  Le  Mans.  Pop.  (1906)  19,433.  Chartres  is  built  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eure,  on  a  hill  crowned  by  its  famous  cathedral, 
the  spires  of  which  are  a  landmark  in  the  surrounding  country. 
To  the  south-east  stretches  the  fruitful  plain  of  Beauce,  "  the 
granary  of  France,"  of  which  the  town  is  the  commercial  centre. 
The  Eure,  which  at  this  point  divides  into  three  branches, 
is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  some  of  them  ancient,  and  is 
fringed  in  places  by  remains  of  the  old  fortifications,  of  which 
the  Porte  Guillaume  (14th  century) ,  a  gateway  flanked  by  towers, 
is  the  most  complete  specimen.  The  steep,  narrow  streets  of  the 
old  town  contrast  with  the  wide,  shady  boulevards  which  endrde 
it  and  divide  it  from  the  suburbs.  The  Clos  St  Jean,  a  pleasant 
park,  lies  to  the  north-west,  and  squares  and  open  spaces  are 
numerous.  The  cathedral  of  Notre-Darae  (see  Architecture; 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  Architecture  in  France;  and  Cathedral), 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  in  France,  was  founded  in  the 
1  ith  century  by  Bishop  Fulbert  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church 
destroyed  by  fire.    In  1194  another  conflagration  laid  waste 


the  new  building  then  "hardly  completed;  but  cbrgy  and  people 

set  zealously  to  work,  and  the  main  part  of  the  present  structure 
was  finished  by  x  240.  Though  there  have  been  numerous  minor 
additions  and  alterations  since  that  time,  the  general  character 
of  the  cathedral  is  unimpaired.  The  upper  woodwork  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1836,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  was  saved. 
The  statuary  of  the  lateral  portals,  the  stained  glass  of  the  13th 
century,  and  the  choir-screen  of  the  Renaissance  are  all  unique 
from  the  artistic  standpoint.-^  The  cathedral  is  also  renowned  for 
the  beauty  and  perfect  proportions  of  ks  western  towers.  That 
to  the  south,  the  Qocher  Vicux  (351  ft.  high),  dates  from  the  12th 
century;  its  upper  portion  is  lower  and  less  rich  in  design  than 
that  of  the  Clocher  Neuf  (377  ft.),  which  was  not  completed  till 
the  16th  century.  In  length  the  cathedral  measures  440  ft,  its 
choir  measures  150  ft.  across,  and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  is 
1 2 1  ft.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Pierre,  dating  chiefly  from  the  13th 
century,  contains,  besides  some  fine  stained  glass,  twelve  repre- 
sentations of  the  apostles  in  enamel,  executed  about  1547  by 
Leonard  Limosin.  Of  the  other  churches  of  Chartres  the  chief 
arc  St  Aignan  (13th,  16th  and  1 7th  centuries)  and  St  Martin-au- 
Val  (12th  century).  The  h6tcl  dc  ville,  a  building  of  the  17th 
century,  containing  a  museum  and  library,  an  older  hotd  de 
ville  of  the  13th  century,  and  several  medieval  and  Renaissance 
houses,  are  of  interest.  There  is  a  statue  of  General  F.  S. 
Marceau-Desgraviers  (b.  1769),  a  native  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefecture,  a  court  of  assizes, 
and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  training  colleges,  a  lycee  lor  boys,  a  communal 
college  for  girls,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Its  trade 
is  carried  on  chiefly  on  market-days,  when  the  peasants  of  the 
Beauce  bring  their  crops  and  live-stock  to  be  sold  and  make 
their  purchases.  The  game-pics  and  other  delicacies  of  Chartres 
arc  wdl  known,  and  the  industries  also  indudc  flour-milling, 
brewing,  distilling,  iron-founding,  leather  manufacture,  dyeing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  stained  glass,  billiard  requisites, 
hosiery,  &c. 

Chartres  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Carnutes,  and 
by  the  Romans  was  called  Autrkurtu,  from  the  river  Autvra 
(Eure),  and  afterwards  civitas  C omnium.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Normans  in  858,  and  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  them  in  911. 
In  141 7  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom  it  was 
recovered  in  143  a.  It  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the 
Protestants  in  1568,  and  was  taken  in  1591  by  Henry  IV.,  who 
was  crowned  there  three  years  afterwards.  In  the  Franco-German 
War  it  was  seized  by  the  Germans  on  the  21st  of  October  1870, 
and  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign  an  important 
centre  of  operations.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  Beauce,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  countsbip 
which  was  held  by  the  counts  of  Blois.and  Champagne  and  after- 
wards by  the  house  of  Ch&iOlon,  a  member  of  which  in  1286  sold 
it  to  the  crown.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  1 528  by 
Francis  I.  After  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  title  of  duke  of 
Chartres  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orleans. 

Sec  M.T.  Bulteau,  Monographic  de  la  catkMralc  dc  Chartres  (18S7); 
A.  Plcrval,  Chartres,  sa  eathedrak,  scs  monuments  (1896) ;  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Masse,  Chartres:  its  Cathedral  and  Churches  (1900). 

CHARTREUSE,  a  liqueur,  so  called  from  having  been  made 
at  the  famous  Carthusian  monastery,  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  ai 
Grenoble  (sec  below).  In  consequence  of  the  Associations  Law, 
the  Chartreux  monks  left  France  in  1904,  and  now  continue  the 
manufacture  of  this  liqueur  in  Spain.  Therearc  two  main  varieties 
of  Chartreuse,  the  green  and  the  ydlow.  The  green  contains 
about  57,  the  yellow  about  43%  of  alcohol.  There  arc  other 
differences  due  to  the  varying  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
flavouring  matters  employed,  but  the  secrets  of  manufacture  are 
jealously  guarded.  The  genuine  liqueur  is  undoubtedly  produced 
by  means  of  a  distillation  process. 

CHARTREUSE,  LA  GRAHDE,  the  mother  house  of  the  very 
severe  order  of  Carthusian  monks  (sec  Carthusians).  It  is 
situated  ih  the  French  department  of  the  Is£re,  about  12J  m. 
N.  of  Grenoble,  at  a  height  of  3305  ft  above  the  sea,  in  the  heart 
of  a  group  of  limestone  mountains,  and  not  far  from  the  source 
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of  the  Cuicrs  Mort.  The  original  settlement  here  was  founded 
by  St  Bruno  about  1084,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
village  to  the  S.E.,  formerly  known  as  Cartusia,  and  now  as  St 
Pierre  de  Chartreuse.  The  first  convent  on  the  present  site  was 
built  between  1132  and  1137,  but  the  actual  buildings  date  only 
from  about  1676,  the  older  ones  having  been  often  burnt.  The 
convent  stands  in  a  very  picturesque  position  in  a  large  meadow, 
sloping  to  the  S.W.,  and  watered  by  a  tiny  tributary  of  the  Guiers 
Mort.  On  the  north,  fine  forests  extend  to  the  Col  de  la  Rucherc, 
and  on  the  west  rise  well-wooded  heights,  while  on  the  cast 
tower  white  limestone  ridges,  culminating  in  the  Grand  Som 
(6670  ft.).  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Carthusian 
monks  was  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  lived  here  from  11 60  to 
xr8i,  when  he  went  to  England  to  found  the  first  Carthusian 
house  at  With  am  in  Somerset;  in  1186  he  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  before  his  death  in  1200  had  built  the  angel  choir 
and  other  portions  of  the  wonderful  cathedral  there. 

The  principal  approach  to  the  convent  is  from  St  Laurent  du 
Font,  a  village  situated  on  the  Guiers  Mort,  and  largely  built 
by  the  monks — it  is  connected  by  steam  tramways  with  Voiron 
(for  Grenoble)  and  St  B£ron  (for  Chambe'ry).  Among  the  other 
routes  may  be  mentioned  those  from  Grenoble  by  Le  Sappey,  or 
by  the  Col  de  la  Charmette,  or  from  ChamWry  by  the  Col  de 
C0112  and  the  village  of  Lcs  fichellcs.  St  Laurent  is  about  5}  m. 
from  the  convent.  The  road  mounts  along  the  Guiers  Mort  and 
soon  reaches  the  hamlet  of  Fourvoiric,  so  called  from  forata  via, 
as  about  1 510  the  road  was  first  pierced  hence  towards  the 
convent.  Here  are  iron  forges,  and  here  was  formerly  the  chief 
centre  of  the  manufacture  of  the  famed  Chartreuse  liqueur. 
Beyond,  the  road  enters  the  "  Desert "  and  passes  through  most 
delightful  scenery.  Some  way  farther  the  Guiers  Mort  is  crossed 
by  the  modern  bridge  of  St  Bruno,  the  older  bridge  of  Parant 
being  still  visible  higher  up  the  stream.  Here  begins  the  splendid 
carriage  road,  constructed  by  M.  E.  Viaud  between  1854  and 
1856.  It  soon  passes  beneath  the  bold  pinnacle  of  the  Oeillette 
t>r  Aiguillette,  beyond  which  formerly  women  were  not  allowed 
to  penetrate.  After  passing  through  four  tunnels  the  road  bends 
north  (leaving  the  Guiers  Mort  which  flows  past  St  Pierre  de 
Chartreuse) ,  and  the  valley  soon  opens  to  form  the  upland  hollow 
in  which  are  the  buildings  of  the  convent.  These  are  not  very 
striking,  the  high  roofs  of  dark  slate,  the  cross- surmounted 
turrets  and  the  lofty  clock-tower  being  the  chief  features.  But 
the  situation  is  one  of  ideal  peace  and  repose.  Women  were 
formerly  lodged  in  the  old  infirmary,  close  to  the  main  gate, 
which  is  now  a  hotel.  Within  the  conventual  buildings  are  four 
halls  formerly  used  for  the  reception  of  the  priors  of  the  various 
branch  houses  in  France,  Italy,  Burgundy  and  Germany.  The 
very  plain  and  unadorned  chapel  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
but  the  cloisters,  around  which  cluster  the  thirty-six  small  houses 
for  the  fully  professed  monks,  are  of  later  date.  The  library  con- 
tained before  the  Revolution  a  very  fine  collection  of  books  and 
MSS.,  now  mostly  in  the  town  library  at  Grenoble. 

The  mopks  were  expelled  in  1793,  but  allowed  to  return  in 
1816,  but  then  they  had  to  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  the  buildings 
and  the  forests  around,  though  both  one  and  the  other  were  due 
to  the  industry  of  their  predecessors.  They  were  again  expelled 
in  1004,  and  are  dispersed  in  various  houses  in  England,  at 
jMnerolo  (Italy)  and  at  Tarragona  (Spain).  It  is  at  the  last- 
named  spot  that  the  various  pharmaceutical  preparations  are 
now  manufactured  for  which  they  are  famous  (though  sold  only 
since  about  1840) — the  Elixir,  the  Boule  d*acier  (a  mineral  paste 
or  salve),  and  the  celebrated  liqueur  The  magnificent  revenues 
derived  from  the  profits  of  this  manufacture  were  devoted  by  the 
monks  to  various  purposes  of  benevolence,  especially  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  which  owe  to  this  source  their  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  &c, built  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  monks. 

See  La  Grande  Chartreuse  par  un  Ch'arireux  (Grenoble.  1898); 
H.  Ferrand,  Guide  d  la  Grande  Chartreuse  (1889) ;  and  Les  Montagues 
de  to  Ckartnuss  (1899).  (W.  A.  B.C.) 

CHARWOMAN,  one  who  is  hired  to  do  occasional  household 
work.    "  Char  "  or  "  chare,"  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the 


word,  is  common,  in  many  forms,  to  Teutonic  languages,  meaning 
a  "  turn,"  and,  in  this  original  sense,  is  seen  in  "  ajar,"  properly 
"  on  char,"  of  a  door  "  on  the  turn  "  in  the  act  of  closing.  It  is 
thus  applied  to  a  "  turn  of  work,"  an  odd  job,  and  is  so  used,  in 
the  form  "  chore,"  in  America,  and  in  dialects  of  the  south-west 
of  England. 

CHASE,  SALMON  PORTLAND  (1808-1873),  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  was  born  in  Cornish  township,  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  13th  of  January  1808.  His  father  died  in  181 7,  and  the 
son  passed  several  years  (1820-18 24)  in  Ohio  with  his  uncle, 
Bishop  Philander  Chase  (17 7 5-1 85 2),  the  foremost  pioneer  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  West,  the  first  bishop  of 
Ohio  ( 1 8 1 0-183 1 ) ,  and  af  ter  1 83  5  bishop  of  Illinois.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1826,  and  after  studying  law  under 
William  Wirt,  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1830.  Here  he  soon  gained  a  position  of 
prominence  at  the  bar,  and  published  an  annotated  edition, 
which  long  remained  standard,  of  the  laws  of  Ohio.  At  a  time 
when  public  opinion  in  Cincinnati  was  largely  dominated  by 
Southern  business  connexions,  Chase,  influenced  probably  by 
James  G.  Birncy,  associated  himself  after  about  1836  with  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  and  became  recognized  as  the  leadcT  of 
the  political  reformers  as  opposed  to  the  Garrison ian  abolitionists. 
To  the  cause  he  freely  gave  his  services  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
particularly  conspicuous  as  counsel  for  fugitive  slaves  seized 
in  Ohio  for  rendition  to  slavery  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1793 — indeed,  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  attorney-general 
of  fugitive  slaves."  His  argument  (1847)  in  the  famous  Van 
Zandt  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  attracted 
particular  attention,  though  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  the 
kind  th«  judgment  was  against  him.  In  brief  he  contended  that 
slavery  was  "  local,  not  national,"  that  it  could  exist  only  by 
virtue  of  positive  State  Law,  that  the  Federal  government  was 
not  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  create  slavery  anywhere, 
and  that  "  when  a  slave  leaves  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  he 
ceases  to  be  a  slave,  because  he  continues  to  be  a  man  and 
leaves  behind  him  the  law  which  made  him  a  slave."  In  1 84 1  he 
abandoned  the  Whig  party,  with  which  he  had  previously  been 
affiliated,  and  for  seven  years  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Liberty  party  in  Ohio;  he  was  remarkably  skilful  in  drafting 
platforms  and  addresses,  and  it  was  he  who  prepared  the  national 
Liberty  platform  of  1843  and  the  Liberty  address  of  184  s. 
Realizing  in  time  that  a  third  party  movement  could  not  succeed, 
he  took  the  lead  during  the  campaign  of  1848  in  combining  the 
Liberty  party  with  the  Barnburners  or  Van  Buren  Democrats 
of  New  York  to  form  the  Free-Soflers.  He  drafted  the  famous 
Free-Soil  platform,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that 
Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  His  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  establish  a  permanent  new  party  organization, 
but  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Northern  Democrats  to  force 
them  to  adopt  a  policy  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of 
slavery. 

In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  the 
result  of  a  coalition  between  the  Democrats  and  a  small  group 
of  Frec-Soilcrs  in  the  state  legislature;  and  for  some  years 
thereafter,  except  in  1852,  when  he  rejoined  the  Free-Soflers, 
he  classed  himself  as  an  Independent  Democrat,  though  he 
was  out  of  harmony  with  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party. 
During  his  service  in  the  Senate  (1849-1855)  he  was  pre-eminently 
the  champion  of  anti-slavery  in  that  body,  and  no  one  spoke 
more  ably  than  he  did  against  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850 
and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854.  The  Kansas-Nebraska 
legislation,  and  the  subsequent  troubles  in  Kansas,  having 
convinced  him  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  influence  the  Democrats, 
he  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  North-west  of  the  movement 
to  form  a  new  party  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
"  Appeal  of  the  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  written  by  Chase  and  Giddings, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  24th  of  January 
1854,  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  draft  of  the  Republican 
party  creed.    He  was  the  first  Republican  governor  of  Ohio, 
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serving  from  1855  to  1859.  Although,  with  the  exception  of 
Seward,  he  was  the  most  prominent  Republican  in  the  country, 
and  had  done  more  against  slavery  than  any  other  Republican, 
he  failed  to  secure  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  i860, 
partly  because  his  views  on  the  question  pf  protection  were  not 
orthodox  from  a  Republican  point  of  view,  and  partly  because 
the  old  line  Whig  element  could  not  forgive  his  coalition  with  the 
Democrats  in  the  senatorial  campaign  of  1849;  his  uncom- 
promising and  conspicuous  anti-slavery  record,  too,  was  against 
him  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  availability."  As  secretary 
of  the  treasury  in  President  Lincoln's  cabinet  in  1861-1864, 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Civil  War,  he  rendered  services 
of  the  greatest  value.  That  period  of  crisis  witnessed  two  great 
changes  in  American  financial  policy,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  banking  system  and  the  issue  of  &  legal  tender  paper 
currency.  The  former  was  Chase's  own  particular  measure. 
He  suggested  the  idea,  worked  out  all  of  the  important  principles 
and  many  of  the  details,  and  induced  Congress  to  accept  them. 
The  success  of  that  system  alone  warrants  his  being  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  American  financiers.  It  not  only  secured  an 
immediate  market  for  government  bonds,  but  it  also  provided 
a  permanent  uniform  national  currency,  which,  though  inelastic, 
is  absolutely  stable.  The  issue  of  legal  tenders,  the  greatest 
financial  blunder  of  the  war,  was  made  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
although  he  did  not,  as  he  perhaps  ought  to  have  done,  push 
his  opposition  to  the  point  of  resigning. 

Perhaps  Chase's  chief  defect  as  a  statesman  was  an  insatiable 
desire  for  supreme  office.  It  was  partly  this  ambition,  and 
also  temperamental  differences  from  the  president,  which  led 
him  to  retire  from  the  cabinet  in  June  1864.  A  few  months 
later  (December  6,  1864)  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Judge  Taney,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1873.  Among  his  most  im- 
portant decisions  were  Texas  v.  White  (7  Wallace,  700),  1869,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  Constitution  provided  for  an  "  in- 
destructible union  composed  of  indestructible  stales,"  Veatie 
Bank  v.  Fenno  (8  Wallace,  533),  1869,  in  defence  of  that  part 
of  the  banking  legislation  of  the  Civil  War  which  imposed  a 
tax  of  10%  on  stale  bank-notes,  and  Hepburn  v.  Griswold  (8 
Wallace,  603),  1869,  which  declared  certain  parts  of  the  legal 
tender  acts  to  be  Unconstitutional.  When  the  legal  tender 
decision  was  reversed  after  the  appointment  of  new  judges, 
1871-1872  (Legal  Tender  Cases,  la  Wallace,  457),  Chase  prepared 
a  very  able  dissenting  opinion.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
gradually  drifted  back  toward  his  old  Democratic  position,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  presidency  in  1872.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  on  the  7th  of  May  1873.  Chase  was  one  of  the  ablest 
political  leaders  of  the  Civil  War  period,  and.  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  front  rank  of  American  statesmen. 

The  standard  biography  is  A.  B.  Hart's  Salmon  Portland  Chas§ 
in  the  "  American  Statesmen  Series  "  (i 
but  containing  a  greater  wealth  of  detail, 
Public  Services  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase 
Warden's  Account  of  the  Private  Life  and  Public  Service's  of  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  (Cincinnati,  1874)  deals  more  fully  with  Chase's 
private  life. 

CHASE,  SAMUEL  (1741-1811),  American  jurist,  was  born  in 
Somerset  county,  Maryland,  on  the  17 ih  of  April  1741.  He  was 
admitted  to  ihe  bar  at  Annapolis  in  1761,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  from 
1774  to  1778  and  1784  to  1785  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  With  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Charles  Carroll  he  was 
sent  by  Congress  in  1776  to  win  over  the  Canadians  to  the  side 
of  the  revolting  colonies,  and  after  his  return  did  much  to 
persuade  Maryland  to  advocate  a  formal  separation  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  he  himself  being  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  2nd 
of  August  1776.  In  this  year  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  first  constitution  for  the  state  of 
Maryland.  After  serving  in  the  Maryland  convention  which 
ratified  for  that  state  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  there 


vigorously  opposing  ratification,  though  afterwards  he  was  an 
ardent  Federalist,  he  became  in  1791  chief  judge  of  the  Maryland 
general  court,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1796  for  that  of  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
His  radical  Federalism,  however,  led  him  to  continue  active  in. 
politics,  and  he  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  on  the 
bench  and  off,  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  party.  His  over* 
bearing  conduct  while  presiding  at  the  trials  of  John  Fries  for 
treason,  and  of  James  Thompson  Callcndcr  (d.  1813)  for  seditious 
libel  in  1800,  drove  the  lawyers  for  the  defence  from  the  court, 
and  evoked  the  wrath  of  the  Republicans,  who  were  stirred  to 
action  by  a  political  harangue  on  the  evil  tendencies  of  democracy 
which  he  delivered  as  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury  at  Baltimore  in 
1803.  The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  of 
impeachment  in  March  1804,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  1804 
the  House  managers,  chief  among  whom  were  John  Randolph, 
Joseph  H.  Nicholson  (1770-1817),  and  Caesar  A.  Rodney  (1772- 
1824),  laid  their  articles  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate. 
The  trial,  with  frequent  interruptions  and  delays,  lasted  from 
the  2nd  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March  1805.  Judge  Chase  was 
defended  by  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  including  Luther 
Martin,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  (1765-1825),  Philip  Barton  Key 
(1757-1815),  Charles  Lee  (1758-1815),  and  Joseph  Hopkinson 
(1770-1842)."  The  indictment,  in  eight  articles,  dealt  with  his 
conduct  in  the  Fries  and  Callcndcr  trials,  with  his  treatment  of 
a  Delaware  grand  jury,  and  (in  article  viii.)  with  his  making 
"  highly  indecent,  extra-judicial  "  reflections  upon  the  national 
administration,  probably  the  greatest  offence  in  Republican  eyes. 
On  only  three  articles  was  there  a  majority  against  Judge  Chase, 
the  largest,  on  article  viii.,  being  four  short  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  to  convict.  "  The  case,"  says  Henry  Adams,  "proved 
impeachment  to  be  an  impracticable  thing  for  partisan  purposes, 
and  it  decided  the  permanence  of  those  lines  of  constitutional 
development  which  were  a  reflection  of  the  common  law." 
Judge  Chase  resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  occupied  it 
until  his  death  on  the  19th  of  June  1811. 

See  The  Trial  of  Samuel  Chase  (2  vol^ Washington,  1805),  reported 
by  Samuel  H.  Smith  and  Thomas  Lloyd ;  an  article  in  The  American 
Law  Review,  vol.  xxxiH.  (St  Louis,  Mo.,  1899);  and  Henry  Adams's 
History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  1889). 

CHASE,  WILLIAM  MERRIIT  (1840-  ),  American  painter, 
was  born  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  on  the  1st  of  November  1849. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  B.  F.  Hays  at  Indianapolis,  of  J.  O.  Eaton  in 
New  York,  and  subsequently  of  A.  Wagner  and  Piloty  in  Munich. 
In  New  York  he  established  a  school  of  his  own,  after  teaching 
with  success  for  some  years  at  the  Art  Students'  League.  A 
worker  in  all  mediums — oils,  water-colour,  pastel  and  etching — 
painting  with  distinction  the  figure,  landscape  and  still-life, 
he  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  portraits,  his  sitters  numbering 
some  of  the  most  important  men  and  women  of  his  time.  Mr 
Chase  won  many  honours  at  home  and  abroad,  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  and  for  ten  years 
was  president  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  Among  his 
important  canvases  arc  "  Ready  for  the  Ride  "  (Union  League 
Club,  N.Y.),  "  The  Apprentice,"  "  Court  Jester,"  and  portraits 
of  the  painters  Whistler  and  Duvencck;  of  General  Webb  and 
of  Peter  Cooper. 

CHASE.  (1)  (Fr.  ckasse,  from  LaL  cap  tare,  frequentative 
of  capcrty  to  take),  the  pursuit  of  wild  animals  for  food  ot 
sport  (see  Huntinc).  The  word  is  used  of  the  pursuit  of  any- 
thing, and  also  of  the  thing  pursued,  as,  in  naval  warfare,  of 
a  ship.  A  transferred  meaning  is  that  of  park  land  reserved 
for  the  breeding  and  hunting  of  wild  animals,  in  which  sense  it 
appears  in  various  place-names  in  England,  as  Cannock  Chase. 
It  is  also  a  terra  for  a  stroke  in  tennis  (q.v.).  (2)  (Fr.  ckdsst, 
Lat.  capsa,  a  box,  cf.  caisse,  and  "  chest "),  an  enclosure,  such 
as  the  muxzle-end  of  a  gun  in  front  of  the  trunnions,  a  groove 
cut  to  hold  a  pipe,  and,  in  typography,  the  frame  enclosing  the 
"  forme." 

CHASING,  or  Enchasing,  the  art  of  producing  figures  and 
ornamental  patterns,  either  raised  or  indented,  on  metallic 
surfaces  by  means  of  steel  tools  or  punches.    It  is  practised 


CHASUBLE 


Fig.  6.— Modtm  English  ChuoUe,  used  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 


CHASUBLE 


rig.  -.  —  Back  of  a  Chasuble  of  Italian  B  rocaded  Damask  (Red)  with  Embroidered  Orphreys. 
The  Vestment  is  of  the  early  ifith  century,  the  Orphreys  of   the  late  14th  century. 


(English.     In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 
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extensively  for  the  ornamentation  of  goldsmith  and  sBversmitA 
work,  electro-plate  and  similar  objects,  being  employed  Co 
produce  bold  (lutings  and  bosses,  and  in  another  manner  utilised 
for  imitating  engraved  surfaces.  Minute  work  can  be  produced 
by  this  method,  perfect  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
watch-cases  chased  by  G.  M.  Moser,  R.A.  (1704-1783).  The 
chaser  first  outlines  the  pattern  on  the  surface  he  is  to  ornament, 
after  which,  if  the  work  involves  bold  or  high  embossments, 
these  are  blocked  out  by  a  process  termed  u  snarling."  The 
snarling  iron  is  a  long  iron  tool  turned  up  at  the  end,  and  made  so 
that  when  securely  fastened  in  a  vise  the  upturned  end  can  reach 
and  press  against  any  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  vase  or  other 
object  to  be  chased.  Hie  part  to  be  raised  being  held  firmly 
against  the  upturned  point  of  the  snarling  iron,  the  workman 
gives  the  shoulder  or  opposite  end  of  the  iron  a  sharp  blow, 
which  causes  the  point  applied  to  the  work  to  give  ft  a  percussive 
stroke,  and  thus  throw  up  tho  surface  of  the  metal  held  against 
the  tool.  When  the  blocking  out  from  the  interior  is  finished, 
or  when  no  such  embossing  is  required,  the  object  to  be  chased 
is  filled  with  molten  pitch,  which  is  allowed  to  harden.  It  is 
then  fastened  to  a  sandbag,  and  with  hammer  and  a  multitude 
of  small  punches  of  different  outline  the  whole  details  of  the 
pattern,  lined,  smooth  or  "  matt,"  are  worked  out.  Embossing 
and  stamping  from  steel  dies  and  rolled  ornaments  have  long 
since  taken  the  place  of  chased  ornamentations  in  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  plated  works.   (See  Eitbossino.) 

CHAflLES,  VICTOR  EUPH^MIBN  PHILARfcTB  (1708-1873), 
French  critic  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  MarnvflUers  (Eure 
et  Loir)  on  the  8th  of  October  1708.  His  father,  Pierre  Jacques 
Michel  Chasles  (1754-1826),  was  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
brought  up  his  son  according  to  the  principles  of  Rousseau's 
Anile,  and  the  boy,  after  a  regime  of  outdoor  fife,  followed  by 
tome  years'  classical  study,  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  so  that 
be  might  make  acquaintance  with  manual  labour.  His  master 
was  involved  in  one  of  the  plots  of  1815,  and  Philarete  suffered 
two  months'  imprisonment.  On  his  release  he  was  sent  to 
London,  where  he  worked  for  the  printer  Valpy  on  editions  of 
classical  authors.  He  wrote  articles  for  the  English  reviews, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  did  much  to  popularize  the  study 
of  English  authors.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  to  draw 
attention  in  France  to  Scandinavian  and  Russian  literature. 
He  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  deux  monies,  until  he  had  a 
violent  quarrel,  terminating  in  a  lawsuit,  with  Francois  Btrios, 
who  won  his  case.  He  became  librarian  of  the  BibliotMque 
Mazarine,  and  from  1841  was  professor  of  comparative  literature 
at  the  College  de  France.  During  his  active  Hfe  he  produced 
some  fifty  volumes  of  literary  history  and  criticism,  and  of 
social  history,  much  of  which  is  extremely  valuable.  He  died 
at  Venice  on  the  r€th  of  July  1873.  His  son,  finale  Chasles 
(b.  1827),  was  a  philologist  of  some  reputation. 

Among  his  best  critical  worka  »  Dix-kmtiim*  SOde  en  Anfakarrt 
.  .  .  (1846),  one  of  a  series  of  aovcA*.o(  Etudes  deliUinture  comport* 
(1846-1875).  which  he  called  later  Trente  ans  de  critique.  An 
account  of  his  strenuous  boyhood  is  given  in  his  Maison  de  mm  fere. 
His  MSmoirts  (1876- 1877)  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  based  on  hie 
brilliant  talk. 

CMASSE  (fnmi  the  Ft.  MtvRdtasse-cofcot  "coffee-chaser**), 
a  draught  of  spirit  or  liqueur,  taken  with  or  after  coffee,  fee. 

CHAttft  (Fr.  for  "chased "),  a  gliding  step  in  dancing,  so 
called  since  one  foot  is  brought  up  behind  or  chases  the  other. 
The  chasst  croisi  is  a  double  variety  of  the  step. 

CHASSKLOUP-LAUBAT,  FRANCOIS,  Marquis  de  (17  54- 
1833),  French  general  and  military  engineer,  was  born  at  St 
Sernin  (Lower  Charente)  on  the  x8th  of  August  1754,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  entered  the  French  engineers  in  1774.  He  was  still 
a  subaltern  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  becoming  captain 
in  1701.  His  ability  as  a  military  engineer  was  recognized  in 
the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793.  In  the  following  year  he  won 
distinction  in  various  actions  and  was  promoted  successively 
chef  de  botoillo*  and  colonel  He  was  chief  of  engineers  at  the 
siege  of  Mainz  in  1706,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Italy.  He 
there  conducted  the  first  siege  of  Mantua,  and  reconnoitred  the 


positions  and  lines  of  advance  of  the  army  of  Bonaparte.  He 
was  promoted  general  of  brigade  before  the  dose  of  the  campaign, 
and  was  subsequently  employed  in  fortifying  the  new  Rhine 
frontier  of  France.  His  work  as  chief  of  engineers  in  the  army 
of  Italy  (1709)  was  conspicuously  successful,  and  after' the  battle 
of  Novi  he  was  made  general  of  division.  When  Napoleon  took 
the  field  in  1800  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  1709,  he  again 
selected  Chasseloup  as  his  engineer  general.  During  the  peace  of 
1801-1805  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  reconstructing  the  defences 
of  northern  Italy,  and  in  particular  the  afterwards  famous 
Quadrilateral.  His  chef-d'oeuvre  was  the  great  fortress  of  Aless- 
andria on  the  Tanaro.  In  1805  he  remained  in  Italy  with 
Massena,  but  at  the  end  of  1806  Napoleon,  then  engaged  m  the 
Polish  campaign,  called  him  to  the  Grande  Annie,  with  which 
he  served  in  the  campaign  of  1806-07,  directing  the  sieges  of 
Colberg,  Danzig  and  Stralsund.  fouring  the  Napoleonic  domina- 
tion in  Germany,  Chasseloup  reconstructed  many  fortresses, 
in  particular  Magdeburg.  In  the  campaign  of  1809  he  again 
served  in  Italy.  In  18 10  Napoleon  made  him  a  councillor  of 
state.  His  last  campaign  was  that  of  1812  in  Russia.  He 
retired  from  active  service  soon  afterwards,  though  in  18 14  he 
was  occasionally  engaged  in  the  inspection  and  construction 
of  fortifications.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  of  France  and 
a  knight  of  St  Louis.  He  refused  to  join  Napoleon  in  the  Hundred 
Days,  but  after  the  second  Restoration  he  voted  in  the  chamber 
of  peers  against  the  condemnation  of  Marshal  Ney.  In  politics 
he  belonged  to  the  constitutional  party.  The  king  created  him 
a  marquis.  Chasseloup's  later  years  were  employed  chiefly  in 
putting  in  order  his  manuscripts,  a  task  which  he  had  to  abandon 
owing  to  the  failure  of  his  sight.  His  only  published  work  was 
Correspondence  a^un  general  frangais,  cVc.  sur  divers  sujeis  (Paris, 
1801,  republished  Milan,  1805  and  181 1,  under  the  title  Corre- 
spondence de  deux  genitals,  cVc,  essais  sur  quetques  parties  (TartU- 
leHe  et  de  fortification).  The  most  important  of  his  papers  are 
in  manuscript  in  the  Depot  of  Fortifications,  Paris. 

As  an  engineer  Chasseloup  was  an  adherent,  though  of  ad- 
vanced views,  of  the  old  bastioned  system.  He  followed  in  many 
respects  the  engineer  Bousmard,  whose  work  was  published  m 
1797  and  who  fell,  as  a  Prussian  officer,  in  the  defence  of  Danzig 
In  1807  against  Chasseloup's  own  attack.  His  front  was  applied 
to  Alessandria,  as  has  been  stated,  and  contains  many  elabora- 
tions of  the  bastion  trace,  with,  in  particular,  masked  flanks  in 
the  tenaflle,  which  served  as  extra  flanks  of  the  bastions.  The 
bastion  itself  was  carefully  and  minutely  retrenched.  The 
ordinary  ravelin  he  replaced  by  a  heavy  casemated  caponier 
after  the  example  of  Montalembert,  and,  like  Bousmard's,  his 
own  ravefin  was  a  large  and  powerful  work  pushed  out  beyond 
the  glads. 

CHASSEPOT,  officially  "  fusil  modele  1866,"  a  military  breech- 
loading  rifle,  famous  as  the  arm  of  the  French  forces  in  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870-71.  It  was  so  called  after  its  inventor, 
Antoine  Alphonse  Chassepot  (1833-1005),  who,  from  1857  on- 
wards, had  constructed  various  experimental  forms  of  breech- 
loader, and  It  became  the  French  service  weapon  in  1866.  In 
the  following  year  it  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  battlefield 
at.  Men  tana  (November  3rd,  1867),  where  it  inflicted  severe  losses 
upon  Garibaldi's  troops.  In  the  war  of  1870  it  proved  very 
greatly  superior  to  the  Gesman  needle-gun.  The  breech  was 
closed  by  a  boh  very  similar  to  those  of  more  modern  rifles,  and 
amongst  the  technical  features  of  interest  were  the  method  of 
obturation,  which  was  similar  in  principle  to  the  de  Bange 
obturator  for  heavy  guns  (see  Ordnance),  and  the  retention 
of  the  paper  cartridge.  The  principal  details  of  the  chassepot 
are>— weight  of  rifle,  9  fb  5  oz.;  length  with  bayonet,  6  ft.  2  In.; 
calibre,  -433  in.;  weight  of  bullet  (lead),  386  grains;  weight  of 
charge  (black  powder),  86*4  grains;  muzzle  velocity,  1328  f-s.; 
sighted  to  13x2  yds.  (1200  m.).  The  chassepot  was  replaced  in 
1874  by  the  Gras  rifle,  which  had  a  metal  cartridge,  and  all  rifles 
of  the  older  model  remaining  in  store  were  converted  to  take  the 
same  ammunition  (fusil  modele  1866/74) . 

CHASfHRIAU,  THBODORH  (1810-1856),  French  painter, 
was  born  in  the  Antilles,  and  studied  under  Ingres  at  Paris  ant 
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■t  Rome,  subsequently  (ailing  under  the  Influence  of  Paul 

Delarocbc.  He  was  a  well-known  painter  of  portraits  and  his- 
torical piece*,  his  "  Tepidfliium  mt  Pompeii  "  (185])  being  now 
In  Ihe  Louvre. 

CHASSIS  (Fr.  cMssh,  a  frame,  from  Ihe  Late.  Lit.  capam,  an 
enclosed  space),  properly  a  window-frame,  from  which  is  derived 
the  word  "  sash  "|  also  ihe  movable  traversing  frame  of  a  gun, 
and  more  particularly  that  part  of  a  motor  vehicle  consisting  of 
the  ft  heels,  frame  and  machinery,  on  which  the  body  or  carriage 
part  rests. 

CHASTELARD.  PIERRE  DB  BOCSOZEL  DB  ( 1540-i. 163 ),' 
French  poet,  was  born  in  Daupbine,  a  scion  of  the  bouse  of 
Bayard.  His  name  la  inseparably  connected  with  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots.  From  the  service  of  the  Constable  Montmorency, 
Chastelard,  then  a  page,  passed  to  the  household  of  Marshal 
Damville,  whom  be  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Scotland  in 
escoriof  Maiy(ij6i).  He  returned  to  Paris  in  themanhal  'a  train, 
but  left  for  Scotland  again  shortly  afterward,  bearing  letters  of 
10m  hit  old  protector,  Mont 


:o  the  er 


n  of  Frit 
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mit  to  Ihe  pi 


of  song.  He  undertook' 
:e  of  place  with  which  Mary  rewarded 
mm.  nut  ne  una  lancn  in  love  with  the  queen,  who  is  said  "to' 
have  encouraged  his  passion.  Copies  of  verse  passed  between 
them;  she  lost  no  occasion  of  showing  herseli  partial  10  his 
person  and  conversation.  The  young  man  hid  himself  under  her 
bed,  where  he  was  discovered  by  her  maids  of  honour.  Mary 
pardoned  the  offence,  and  the  old  familiar  terms  between  them 
were  resumed.  Chastelard  was  so  rash  as  again  to  violate  her 
privacy.  Ke  was  discovered  a  second  time,  seized,  sentenced 
and  hanged  the  next  morning.  He  met  hia  fate  valiantly  and 
consistently,  reading,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  hia  master's 
noble  llymne  it  la  mart,  and  turning  at  the  instant  of  doom 
towards  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  to  address  to  his  unseen  mistress 

tuts  et  que  je  ne  puis  cesser  d'aimer."  This  al  least  is  the  version 
of  the  tUmeira  of  Brantomc,  who  is,  however,  notoriously 
untrustworthy.  But  for  his  madness  of  love,  it  is  possible  that 
Chastelard  would  have  left  no  shadow  or  shred  of  himself  behind. 
As  it  is,  his  life  and  death  are  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  wild 
days  in  which  his  Lot  was  cast. 

CBASTELLAIr),  GEORGES  (d.  r475>,  Burgundian  chronicler, 
was  a  native  of  Alost  in  Flanders.  He  derived  hia  surname  from 
the  fact  that  his  ancestors  were  hurgraves  or  cMtelains  of  the 
town;  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  illustrious  Flemish  families, 
were  probably  the  Jean  ChasteUain  and  his  wife  Marie  de  Maa- 
n  records  In  use  and 


nally  at  Valen. 


i-s  states  that  he  died  o 


the  aoth  of  March  1474-5  aged  seventy.  But 
that  be  was  so  young  a  child  in  T430  that  he  could 
the  details  of  events  in  that  year,  and  since  he  was  "  & 
Louvain  in  1430,  his  birth  may  probably  be  placed  ne 
than  1405.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  Anglo-French 
probably  elsewhere,  winning  the  surname  of  L'adtettiu 
1434  he  received  a  gift  from  Philip  the  Good, 
for  his  military  cervices,  but  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Arras  in  the  next  year  he  abandoned  soldiering  for  diplomacy. 
The  next  ten  years  were  spent  in  France,  where  he  waa  connected 
with  Georges  dc  la  Tremoille,  and  afterwards  entered  the  house- 
bold  of  Pierre  de  Brete,  at  that  time  seneschal  of  Poitou,  by 
whom  he  waa  employed  on  missions  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  better  relations  between  Charles  VII. 
and  the  duke.  During  these  years  ChastelUin  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  French  affairs,  but 
on  the  further  breach  between  the  two  princes,  ChasteUain  left 
the  French  service  to  enter  Philip's  household.  He  was  at  first 
pantler,  then  carver,  titles  which  ara  misleading  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  services,  which  were  those  of  a  diplomatist.;  and  in  1457 
he  became  a  member  of  the  ducal  council.  He  was  continually 
employed  on  diplomatic  errands  until  1455,  when,  owing  appar- 
ently to  ill-health,  he 


aioerable  pension,  oa  condition  than  the  recipient  shoold  put  in 
writing  "  cAusm  tuavclla  1!  mewlri,"  and  a  chronicle  of  notable 
events.  That  is-  to  say,  he  was  appointed  Burgundian  historio- 
grapher with  »  recamnwnduion  to  write  also  on  other  subjects 
not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  *  chronicler.  From  this  time 
he  worked  hard  al  his  CArojuejav,  with  occasional  interruptions 

gundian  court.  He  was  assisted,  from  about  1463  onwards,  by 
his  disciple  and  continuator,  Jean  Molinet,  whose  rhetorical  and 
redundant  style  may  be  fairly  traced  in  some  passages  of  the) 
Ckrmiqut.  Charles  the  Bold  maintained  the  traditions  of  Ins 
house  as  a  patron  of  literature,  and  showed  special  favour  to 
ChasteUain,  who,  after  being  constituted  indtctaire  or  chronicler 
of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  himself  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  on  the  and  of  May  1473.  He  died  St  Valenciennes 
on  the  13th  of  February  {according  to  the  treasury  accounts), 
or  on  the  10th  of  March  (according  to  his  epitaph)  1475.  He 
left  an  illegitimate  son,  to  whom  waa  paid  in  1514  one  hundred 
and  twenty  livres  for  a  copy  of  the  Ckwniquc  intended  far 
Charles  V.'s  sister  Mary,  queen  of  Hungary.  Only  about  oris- 
third  of  Ihe  whole  work,  which  extended  from  1419  to  1474,  fa 
known  to  be  in  existence,  but  MSS.  carried  by  the  Hababurp 
to  Vienna  or  Madrid  may  possibly  yet  be  discovered. 

Among-  bis  contemporaries  ChasteUain  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  his  poems  and  occasional  pieces  now  little  con- 
sidered The  unfinished  state  of  his  Ckrtniqvc  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  coupled  with  political  considerations,  may  possibly 
account  for  the  fact  that  it  remained  unprinted  during  the 
century  that  followed  his  death,  and  his  historical  work  was  only 
disinterred  from  the  libraries  of  Arras,  Paris  and  Bmasetaby  the 
painstaking  researches  of  M  Buchon  in  1835.  ChasteUain  was 
constantly  engaged  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  so 
negotiations  between  the  French  and  Burgundian  courts,  arid 
thus  bad  personal  knowledge  of  the  persons  and  events  dealt 
with  in  bis  history.  A  partisan  element  in  writing  of  French 
affairs  was  Inevitable  in  a  Burgundian  chronicle.  This  defect 
appears  most  strongly  in  bis  treatment  of  Joan  of  Ate;  and  the 
attack  on  Agnes  Sorel  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XI.),  then  a  refugee  in  Burgundy,  of 
whom  he  waa  afterwards  to  become  a  severe  critic  He  was  not, 
however,  misled,  as  hia  more  picturesque  predecessor  Frosssart 

of  Ihe  radical  injustice  of  the  English  cause  m  France;  susd 
eicept  in  isolated  instances  where  Burgundian  interests  were  at 
stake,  he  did  fuUjusticetc  the  patriotism  ol  Frenchmen.  Among 
hia  moat  sympathetic  portraits  ate  those  of  his  friend  Pierre  de 
Breie}  and  of  Jacques  Cceur.  His  French  style,  based  partly 
on  hia  Latin  reading,  has,  together  with  its  undeniable  vigour 
and  pictureaqueneaa,  the  characteristic  redundance  and  rhetorical 
quality  of  the  Burgundian  school".  Chastejlain  was  s»  mere 
annaUst,  but  proposed  to  fuse  and  shape  his  vast  material  to  lea 
own  conclusions,  in  accordance  with  his  political  eaperience. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  his  work  is  the  skill  with  which 
he  pictures  the  leading  figures  of  his  time.  His  "  characters  " 
are  Ihe  fruit  of  acute  and  experienced  observation,  and  abound 
in  satirical  traits,  although  the  4>nd  chapter  of  his  second  book, 
devoted  expressly  to  portraiture,  fa  beaded  "  CtmmaU  Gaarges 
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It  the  work  of  Lefebvre  de  Saint-Remi,  herald  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
In  the  allegorical  Oultri  <f  amour  it  has  been  thought  a  real  romance 
between  Breze  and  a  lady  of  the  royal  bouse  is  concealed. 

See  A.  Molinlcr,  Les  Sources  de  Phistoire  de- France',  as  well  as 
notices  by  Kcryyn  de  Lcttenhove  prefixed  to  the  (Euvres  and  in  the 
Biorraphte  national*  de  Belgique;  and  an  article  (three  parts)  by 
Valiet  de  Viriville  in  the  Journal  des  sawanis  (1867). 

CHASUBLE  (Fr.  chasuble,  Gcr.  Kasel,  Span,  casutta;  Late 
Lat.  auvla,  a  little  house,  hut,  from  casa),  a  liturgical  vestment 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  outermost  garment  worn  by 
bishops  and  priests  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  forming 
with  the  alb  (q.v.)  the  most  essential  part  of  the  eucharistic 
vestments.  Since  it  is  only  used  at  the  Mass,  or  rarely  for 
functions  intimately  connected  with  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Mass  vestment  par  excellence.  The 
chasuble  is  thus  in  a  special  sense  the  sacerdotal  vestment,  and 
at  the  ordination  of  priests,  according  to  the  Roman  rite,  Che 
bishop  places  on  the  candidate  a  chasuble  rolled  up  at  the  back 
(planeta  plicata),  with  the  words,  ""Take  the  sacerdotal  robe, 
the  symbol  of  love,"  &c;  at  the  end  of  the  ordination  Mass  the 

vestment  is  unrolled. 
The  chasuble  or 
planeta  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  Roman  missal), 
according  to  the  pre- 
vailing model  in  the 
Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  a  scapular- 
like  cloak,  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle  for  the 
head,  falling  down 
over  breast  and  back, 
and  leaving  the  arms 
uncovered  at  the  sides. 
Its  shape  and  size, 
however,  differ  con- 
siderably in  various 
countries  (see  fig.  1), 
while  some  churches 
— e.g.  those  of  certain 
monastic  orders — 
have  retained  or  re- 
verted to  the  earlier 
"Gothic"  forms  to 
be     described     later. 

From  Brann's  LHutglaltt  Ctwanitmg,  by  pemlmao  According   tO   the   dc- 
oflbe  publisher.  B.Hmtar.  ,  cisionS    of    the     Con- 

^f  '^.-Comparative  shape  and  ««of  Uon    f  Ru 

^^"^-^^^S^^diJiblet    must    not 
0,6,  German,    c,  Roman,    d,  Spanish.     ^  of  Uncn>  cotton  or 

woollen  stuffs,  but  of  silk;  though  a  mixture  of  wool  (or  linen 
and  cotton)  and  silk  is  allowed  if  the  silk  completely  cover  the 
other  material  on  the  outer  side;  spun  glass  thread,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gold  or  silver  thread,  is  also  forbidden,  owing  to  the 
possible  danger  to  the  priest's  health  through  broken  fragments 
falling  into  the  chalice. 

The  chasuble,  like  the  kindred  vestments  (the  <Jx\bvtor,  &c.) 
in  the  Eastern  Churches,  b  derived  from  the  Roman  p'oenula  or 
planeta,  a  cloak  worn  by  all  classes  and  both  sexes  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world  (see  Vestments).  Though  early  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  liturgy  it  had  for  several  centuries  no  speci- 
fically liturgical  character,  the  first  clear  instances  of  its  ritual 
use  being  in  a  letter  of  St  Germanus  of  Paris  (d.  576),  and  the 
next  in  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo  (633). 
Much  later  than  this,  however,  it  was  still  an  article  of  everyday 
clerical  dress,  and  as  such  was  prescribed  by  the  German  council 
convened  by  Carloman  and  presided  over  by  St  Boniface  in  742. 
Amalarius  of  Metz,  in  his  De  ecclesiasticis  officii*  (ii.  19),  tells  us 
in  816  that  the  casula  is  the  general*  indumentum  sacrorum 
ducum  and  "  is  proper  generally  to  all  the  clergy."  It  was  not 
until  the  nth  century,  when  the  cope  (q.v.)  had  become  estab- 
lished as  a  liturgical  vestment,  that  the  chasuble  began  to  be 
reserved  as  special  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.    As  illustrating 


this  process  Father  Braun  (p.  170)  cites  an  interesting  corre- 
spondence between  Archbishop  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  and  John 
of  Avranches,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
bishop  wearing  a  chasuble  at  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
Lanfranc  maintaining  as  an  established  principle  that  the 
vestment  should  be  reserved  for  the  Mass.  By  the  13th  century, 
with  the  final  development  of  the  ritual  of  the  Mass,  the  chasuble 
became  definitely  fixed  as  the  vestment  of  the  celebrating  priest; 
though  to  this  day  in  the  Roman  Church  relics  of  the  earlier 
general  use  of  the  chasuble  survive  in  the  planeta  plicata  worn 
by  deacons  and  subdeacons  in  Lent  and  Advent,  and  other 
penitential  seasons. 

At  the  Reformation  the  chasuble  was  rejected  with  the  other 
vestments  by  the  more  extreme  Protestants.  Its  use,  however, 
survived  in  the  Lutheran  churches;  and  though  in  those  of 
Germany  it  is  no  longer  worn,  it  still  forms  part  of  the  liturgical 
costume  of  the  Scandinavian  Evangelical  churches.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  though  it  was  prescribed  alternatively  with 
the  cope  in  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  ulti- 
mately discarded,  with  the  other  "  Mass  vestments,"  the  cope 
being  substituted  for  it  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches;  its  use  has,  however, 
during  the  last  fifty  years  been  widely  revived  in  connexion  with 
the  reactionary  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- Reformation 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  The  difficult  question  of  its  legality 
is  discussed  in  the  article  Vestments. 

Form. — The  chasuble  was  originally  a  tent-like  robe  which 
fell  in  loose  folds  below  the  knee  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  4).  Its  obvious 
inconvenience  for  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries,  however, 
caused  its  gradual  modification.  The  object  of  the  change  was 
primarily  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  celebrant  freer  for  the  careful 
performance  of  the  manual  acts,  and  to  this  end  a  process  of 
cutting  away  at  the  sides  of  the  vestment  began,  which  continued 
until  the  tent-shaped  chasuble  of  the  12  th  century  had  developed 
in  the  16th  into  the  scapular-like  vestment  at  present  in  use. 
This  process  was,  moreover,  hastened  by  the  substitution  of 
costly  and  elaborately  embroidered  materials  for  the  simple 
stuffs  of  which  the  vestment  had  originally  been  composed; 
for,  as  it  became  heavier  and  stiffcr,  it  necessarily  had  to  be 
made  smaller.  For  the  extremely  exiguous  proportions  of  some 
chasubles  actually  in  use,  which  have  been  robbed  of  all  the 
beauty  of  form  they  ever  possessed,  less  respectable  motives 
have  sometimes  been  responsible,  viz.  the  desire  of  their  makers 
to  save  on  the  materials.  The  most  beautiful  form  of  the  chasuble 
is  undoubtedly  the  "  Gothic  "  (sec  the  figure  of  Bishop  Johannes 
of  LUbeck  in  the  article  Vestments),  which  is  the  form  most 
affected  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  as  being  that  worn  in  the 
English  Church  before  the  Reformation. 

Decoration. — Though  planetae  decorated  with  narrow  orphrcys 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  monuments  of  the  early  centuries, 
these  vestments  were  until  the  10th  century  generally  quite 
plain,  and  even  at  the  close  of  this  century,  when  the  custom  of 
decorating  the  chasuble  with  orphreys  had  become  common, 
there  was  no  definite  rule  as  to  their  disposition;  sometimes 
they  were  merely  embroidered  borders  to  the  neck-opening  or 
hem,  sometimes  a  vertical  strip  down  the  back,  less  often  a 
forked  cross,   the  arms  of  which  turned  upwards  over  the 
shoulders.    From  this  time  onward,  however,  the  embroidery 
became  ever  more  and  more  elaborate,  and  with  this  tendency 
the  orphreys  were  broadened  to  allow  of  their  being  decorated 
with  figures.    About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  cross 
with  horizontal  arms  begins  to  appear  on  the  back  of  the  vest- 
ment, and  by  the  15th  this  had  become  the  most  usual  form, 
though  the  forked  cross  also  survived — e.g.  in  England,  where 
it  is  now  considered  distinctive  of  the  chasuble  as  worn  in  the 
Anglican  Church.    Where  the  forked  cross  is  used  it  is  placed 
both  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  vestment;  the  horizontal- 
armed  cross,  on  the  other  hand,  is  placed  only  on  the  back,  the 
front  being  decorated  with  a  vertical  strip  extending  to  the 
lower  hem  (fig.  1,  b,d).    Sometimes  the  back  of  the  chasuble  has 
no  cross,  but  only  a  vertical  orphrey,  and  in  this  case  the  front, 
besides  the  vertical  stripe,  has  a  horizontal  orphrey  just  below 
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the  neck  opening  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  2).  This  latter  is  the  type 
used  in  the  local  Roman  Church,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
certain  dioceses  in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  of 
late  years  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  England,  e.g. 
Westminster  cathedral  (see  Plate  I.  figs.  3  and  5). 

It  has  been  widely  held  that  the  forked  cross  was  a  conscious 
imitation  of  the  archiepiscopal  pallium  (F.  Bock,  Gesck.  der 
Hturg.  Gewttnder,  ii.  107),  and  that  the  chasuble  so  decorated 
ts  proper  to  archbishops.  Father  Braun,  however,  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  gives  proof  that  this 
decoration  was  not  even  originally  conceived  as  a  cross  at  all, 
citing  early  instances  of  its  having  been  worn  by  laymen  and 
even  by  non-Christians  (p.  2 10) .  It  was  not  until  the  13th  century 
that  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  cross  began  to  be  elaborated, 
and  this  was  still  further  accentuated  from  the  14th  century 
onward  by  the  increasingly  widespread  custom  of  adding  to  it 
the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ  and  other  symbols  of  the  Passion. 
This,  however,  did  not  represent  any  definite  rule;  and  the 
orphreys  of  chasubles  were  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of 
pictorial  subjects,  scriptural  or  drawn  from  the  stories  of  the 
saints,  while  the  rest  of  the  vestment  was  either  left  plain  or,  if 
embroidered,  most  usually  decorated  with  arabesque  patterns 
of  foliage  or  animals.  The  local  Roman  Church,  true  to  its 
ancient  traditions,  adhered  to  the  simpler  forms.  The  modern 
Roman  chasuble  pictured  in  Plate  I.  fig.  5,  besides  the  conven- 
tional arabesque  pattern,  is  decorated,  according  to  rule,  with 
the  arms  of  the  archbishop  and  his  see.     . 

The  Eastern  Church. — The  original  equivalent  of  the  chasuble 
is  the  phelonion  (^eXoKOP,  QdJbvrp,  <fmv6>aov,  from  paenula). 
It  is  a  full  vestment  of  the  type  of  the  Western  bell 
chasuble;  but,  instead  of  being  cut  away  at  the  sides,  it  is 
for  convenience'  sake  either  gathered  up  or  cut  short  in  front. 
In  the  Armenian,  Syrian,  Chaldaean  and  Coptic  rites  it  fs  cope- 
shaped.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  vestment  in  the  latter  case;  the  Five  Bishops  (Report  to 
Convocation,  1908)  deriving  it,  like  the  cope,  from  the  birrus, 
while  Father  Braun  considers  it,  as  well  as  the  cope,  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  paenula.1  The  phelonion  (Arm.  shurtshar, 
Syr.  phaina,  Chald.  maaphra  or  phaina,  Copt,  burnos,  fctonion, 
huhlion)  is  confined  to  the  priests  in  the  Armenian,  Syrian, 
Chaldaean  and  Coptic  rites;  in  the  Greek  rite  it  is  worn  also  by 
the  lectors.  It  is  not  in  the  East  so  specifically  a  eutharistic 
vestment  as  in  the  West,  but  is  worn  at  other  solemn  functions 
besides  the  liturgy,  e.g.  marriages,  processions,  &c. 

Unto  the  nth  century  the  phelonion  is  always  pictured  as  a 
perfectly  plain  dark  robe,  but  at  this  period  the  custom  arose 
of  decorating  the  patriarchal  phelonion  with  a  number  of 
crosses,  whence  its  name  of  roKwfToJbpunv.  By  the  14th  century 
the  use  of  these  polystauria  had  been  extended  to  metropolitans 
and  later  still  to  all  bishops.  The  purple  or  black  phelonion, 
however,  remained  plain  in  all  cases.  The  Greeks  and  Greek 
Melchite  metropolitans  now  wear  the  sakkos  instead  of  the 
phelonion;  and  in  the  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Bulgarian  and 
Italo-Greek  churches  this  vestment  has  superseded  the  phelonion 
in  the  case  of  all  bishops  (see  Dalmatic  and  Vestments). 

See  J.  Braun,  S.J.,  Die  liturgische  Gewandung  (Freiburg  im 
Brcisgnu,  1907),  pp.  149-247,  and  the  bibliography  to  the  article 
Vsmuurrs.  (W.  A.  P.) 

'  -  •  ■  —  -    -T  -  -  r  ~  r      1    1    1  1 

• f  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Father  Braun  for  the 
following  note: — "That  the  Syrian  phaina  was  formerly  a  closed 
mantle  of  the  type  of  the  bell  chasuble  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  miniature*  of  a  Syrian  pontifical  (dated  1339)  in  the 
Bibliothdque  National*  at  Paris  (cf.  Bild  16,  lia,  284,  inVu  litur- 
gische Gewandung).  The  liturgical  vestments  of  the  Armenians  are 
derived,  like  their  rite,  from  the  Greek  rite;  so  that  in  this  case  also 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shurtshar  was  originally  closed.  The 
Copt  tc  rite  is  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Syrian.  Moreover,  h  would 
be  further  necessary  to  prove  that  the  birrus,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  paenula,  was  always  open  in  front;  whereas-Aw  contra,  the 
paenula,  both  as  worn  by  soldiers  and  in  ordinary  nte,  was,  like  the 
modern  Arab  burnus,  often  slit  up  the  front  to  the  neck.  For  the 
rest  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Syrian  phaina  was  still  quite  closed  in 
the  13th  century,  and  was  only  provided  with  a  slit  since  that  time, 
the  same  is  very  probable  in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  chasuble. 
The  absence  of  the  hood  might  also  be  taken  as  additional  proof  of 


CHATEAU  (from  Lat  casleUum,  fortress,  through  O.  Fr. 
chaslel,  chasleau),  the  French  word  for  castle  (?.?■).  The  develop- 
ment of  the  medieval  castle,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
into  houses  arranged  rather  for  residence  than  defence  led  to  a 
corresponding  widening  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  chdieau, 
which  came  to  be  applied  to  any  seigniorial  residence  and  so 
generally  to  all  houses,  especially  country  houses,  of  any  pre- 
tensions (cf.  the  Ger.  Schloss).  The  French  distinguish  the 
fortified  castle  from  the  residential  mansion  by  describing  the 
former  as  the  chdieau  fort,  the  latter  as  the  chdleau  de  plaisance. 
The  development  of  the  one  into  the  other  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  surviving  buildings  in  France,  especially  in  the  ch&teaux 
scattered  along  the  Loire.  Of  these  Langeais,  still  in  perfect 
preservation,  is  a  fine  type  of  the  chdieau  fort,  with  its  10th- 
century  keep  and  13th-century  walls.  Amboise  (1490),  Blois 
( 1 500-1 540) ,  Chambord  (begun  1 5  26) ,  Chenonccaux  (1515-1 5°©) » 
Azay-lc-Rideau  (1521),  may  be  taken  as  typical  examples  o{  the 
chdieau  de  plaisance  of  the  transition  period,  all  retaining  in 
greater  or  less  degree  some  of  the  architectural  characteristics 
of  the  medieval  castle.  Some  description  of  these  is  given  under 
their  several  headings.  In  English  the  word  chdieau  is  often 
used  to  translate  foreign  words  {e.g.  Schloss)  meaning  country 
house  or  mansion. 

For  the  Loire  chateaux  see  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  Old  Tannine 
(1892). 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  FRANCOIS  REN&  Vicomte  de  (176S- 
1848),  French  author,  youngest  son  of  Rene  August*  de  Chateau- 
briand, comte  de  Cotnbourg,1  was  born  at  St  Malo  on  the  4th  of 
September  1 768.  He  was  a  brilliant  representative  of  the  reaction 
against  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  French  literature  during  the  First  Empire.  His 
naturally  poetical  temperament  was  fostered  in  childhood  by 
picturesqueinfluences,  the  mysterious  reserve  of  his  morose  father, 
the  ardent  piety  of  his  mother,  the  traditions  of  his  ancient  family, 
the  legends  and  antiquated  customs  of  the  sequestered  Breton 
district,  above  all,  the  vagueness  and  solemnity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ocean.  His  closest  friend  was  his'  sister  Lucile,*  a  passionate- 
hearted  girl,  divided  between  her  devotion  to  him  and  to  religion. 
Francois  received  his  education  at  Do!  and  Rennes,  where  Jeaa 
Victor  Morcau  was  among  his  fellow-students.  From  Rennes 
he  proceeded  to  the  College  of  Dinan,  and  passed  some  years  in 
desultory  study  in  preparation  for  the  priesthood.  He  finally 
decided,  after  a  year's  holiday  at  the  family  chateau  of  Combourg, 
that  he  had  no  vocation  for  the  Church,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
proceeding  to  try  his  fortune  in  India  when  he  received  (1786)  a 
commission  in  the  army.  After  a  short  visit  to  Paris  he  joined 
his  regiment  at  Cambrai,  and  early  in  the  following  year  was 
presented  at  court.  In  1788  he  received  the  tonsure  in  order 
to  enter  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In  Paris  (1 787-1789) 
he  made  acquaintance  with  the  Parisian  men  of  letters.  He 
met  la  Harpe,  £variste  Pamy,  "  Pindare "  Lebrun,  Nicolas 
Chamfort,  Pierre  Louis  Ginguene,  and  others,  of  whom  he  has 
left  portraits  in  his  memoirs. 

Chateaubriand  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  Revolution  in  its 
first  stages,  but  he  was  disturbed  by  its  early  excesses;  moreover, 
his  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  his  family  belonged  to  the 
party  of  reaction.  His  political  impartiality,  he  says,  pleased 
no  one.  These  causes  and  the  restlessness  of  his  spirit  induced 
him  to  take  part  in  a  romantic  scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage,  in  pursuance  of  which  be  departed  for 
America  in  the  spring  of  1791.  The  passage  was  not  found  or 
even  attempted,  but  the  adventurer  returned  enriched  with  the — 
to  him— more  important  discovery  of  his  own  powers  and 
vocation,  conscious  of  his  marvellous  faculty  for  the  delineation 
of  nature,  and  stored  with  the  new  ideas  and  new  imagery. 

the  derivation  of  the  phaina  from  the  paenula,  but  I  shoe  Id  not  by 
particular  stress  upon  it»  The  question  is  settled  by  the  above* 
mentioned  miniatures." 

*  For  full  details  of  the  Chateaubriand  family  see  R.  Kervfler, 
Rssai  d'umoie^nWopapkk  de  Chateaubriand  et  de  safamilU  (Vanaea, 

•Her  (Envres  were  e<&«d  ir  1879*  wi<J»  a  memoir,  by  Anatafc 
France. 
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derived  from  the  virgin  forests  and  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
western  continent.  That  he  actually  lived  among  the  Indians, 
however,  is  shown  by  Bedier  to  be  doubtful,  and  the  same  critic 
has  exposed  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  autobiographical 
details  of  his  American  trip.  His  knowledge  of  America  was 
mainly  derived  from  the  books  of  Charlevoix  and  others. 

The  news  of  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes  in  June 
1791  recalled  him  to  France.  In  1792  he  married  Mile  Celeste 
Buisson  de  Lavigne,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  brought  him  a 
small  fortune.  This  enabled  him  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  emi- 
grants, a  course  practically  imposed  On  him  by  his  birth  and 
his  profession  as  a  soldier.  After  the  failure  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick's  invasion  Jie  contrived  to  reach  Brussels,  where  he 
was  left  wounded  and  apparently  dying  in  the  street.  His 
brother  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  shelter  for  him,  and  sent 
him  to  Jersey.  The  captain  of  the  boat  in  which  he  travelled 
left  him  on  the  beach  in  Guernsey.  He  was  once  more  rescued 
from  death,  this  time  by  some  fishermen.  After  spending  some 
time  in  the  Channel  Islands  under  the  care  of  an  emigrant  uncle, 
the  comte  de  B6dee,  he  made  his  way  to  London.  In  England 
he  lived  obscurely  for  several  years,  gaining  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
poverty.  His  own  account  of  this  period  has  been  exposed 
by  A.  le  Braz,  Au  pays  d'exti  de  Chateaubriand  (1009),  and  by 
E.  Dick,  Revue  d'histoire  litUraire  de  la  France  (1908),  i.  From 
his  English  exile  dates  the  Notches  (first  printed  in  his  (Euvres 
computes,  1 826-1831),  a  prose  epic  designed  -to  portray  the 
life  of  the  Red  Indians.  Two  brilliant  episodes  originally 
designed  for  this  work,  A  tola  and  Rend,  are  among  his  most 
famoas  productions.  Chateaubriand's  first  publication,  however, 
was  the  Essoi  kistorique,  politique  et  moral  sur  les  revolutions  .  . . 
(London,  1797),  which  the  author  subsequently  retracted,  but 
took  care  not  to  suppress.  In  this  volume  he  appears  as  a 
mediator  between  royalist  and  revolutionary  ideas,  a  free- 
thinker in  religion,  and  a  philosopher  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Rousseau.  A  great  change  in  his  views  was,  however,  at  hand, 
induced,  according  to  bis  own  statement,  by  a  letter  from  his 
sister  Julie  (Mme  de  Farcy),  telling  him  of  the  grief  his  views 
bad  caused  his  mother,  who  had  died  soon  after  her  release  from 
the  Conciergerie  in  the  same  year.  His  brother  had  perished 
on  the  scaffold  in  April  1794,  and  both  his  sisters,  Lucile  and 
Julie,  and  bis  wife  had  been  imprisoned  at  Rennes.  Mme  de 
Farcy  did  not  long  survive  her  imprisonment. 

Chateaubriand's  thoughts  turned  to  religion,  and  on  his 
return  to  France  in  1800  the  Genie  du  ckristionisme  was  already 
in  an  advanced  state.  Louis  de  Fontanes  had  been  a  fellow-exile 
with  Chateaubriand  in  London,  and  he  now  introduced  him  to 
the  society  of  Mme  de  Stafil,  Mme  Recamier,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Lucien  Bonaparte  and  others.  Bat  Chateaubriand's  favourite 
resort  was  the  salon  of  Pauline  de  Beaumont,  who  was  destined 
to  fill  a  great  place  in  his  life,  and  gave  him  some  help  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work  on  Christianity,  part  of  the  book  being 
written  at  her  house  at  Savigny.  A  tola,  ou  les  amours  de  deux 
sauvages  dans  le  dSsert,  used  as  an  episode  in  the  Geme  du  ckris- 
tionisme, appeared  separately  in  180 1  and  immediately  made  his 
reputation.  Exquisite  style,  impassioned  eloquence  and  glowing 
descriptions  of  nature  gained  indulgence  for  the  incongruity 
between  the  rudeness  of  the  personages  and  the  refinement  of 
the  sentiments,  and  for  the  distasteful  blending  of  prudery  with 
sensuousness.  .  Alike  in  its  merits  and  defects  the  piece  is  a  more 
emphatic  and  highly  coloured  Paul  et  Virginie;  it  has  been 
justly  said  that  Bernardin  Saint-Pierre  models  in  marble  and 
Chateaubriand  in  bronze.  Encouraged  by  his  success  the 
author  resumed  his  Genie  du  ckristionisme,  ou  beautis  de  la 
religion  ckritienne,  which  appeared  in  x8oa,  just  upon  the  eve  of 
Napoleon's  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  France, 
for  which  it  thus  seemed  almost  to  have  prepared  the  way.  No 
coincidence  could  have  been  more  opportune,  and  Chateau- 
briand came  to  esteem  himself  the  counterpart,  of  Napoleon  in 
the  intellectual  order.  In  composing  his  work  he  had  borne  in 
nsind  the  admonition  of  his  friend  Joseph  Joubert,  that  the 
public  would  care  very  little  for  his  erudition  and  very  much 


for  his  eloquence.  It  is  consequently  an  inefficient  pro- 
duction from  the  point  of  view  of  serious  argument.  The  con- 
siderations derived  from  natural  theology  are  but  commonplaces 
rendered  dazzling  by  the  magic  of  style;  and  the  parallels 
between  Christianity  and  antiquity,  especially  in  arts  and  letters, 
are  at  best  ingenious  sophistries.  The  less  polemical  passages, 
however,  where  the  author  depicts  the  glories  of  the  Catholic 
liturgy  and  its  accessories,  or  expounds  its  symbolical  significance, 
are  splendid  instances  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  accumulation 
and  judicious  distribution  of  particulars  gorgeous  In  the  mass, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  detail.  The  work  is 
a  masterpiece  of  literary  art,  and  its  influence  in  French  literature 
was  immense.  The  £loa  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  Harmonies  of 
Lamartinearid  even  the  Legende  des  steelcs  of  Victor  Hugo  may 
be  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Ginie  du  christianisme. 
Its  immediate  effect  was  very  considerable.  It  admirably  sub- 
served the  statecraft  of  Napoleon,  and  Talleyrand  in  1803 
appointed  the  writer  attacks  to  the  French  legation  at  Rome, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Mme  de  Beaumont,  who  died  there. 

When  his  insubordinate  and  intriguing  spirit  compelled  his 
recall  he  was  transferred  as  envoy  to  the  canton  of  the  Valais. 
The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  (21st  of  March  1804)  took 
place  before  he  took  up  this  appointment.  Chateaubriand,  who 
was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  showed  his  courage  and  independence 
by  immediately  resigning  his  post.  In  1807  he  gave  great 
offence  to  Napoleon  by  an  article  in  the  liercure  de  France  (4th 
of  July),  containing  allusions  to  Nero  which  were  rightly  taken 
to  refer  to  the  emperor:  The  Mercure,  of  which  he  had  become 
proprietor,  was  temporarily  suppressed,  and  was  in  the  next  year 
amalgamated  with  the  Dicade.  Chateaubriand  states  in  his 
Memoires  that  his  life  was  threatened,  but  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  he  exaggerated  the  danger.  Before  this,  in  1806, 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  undertaken,  as  he  subse- 
quently acknowledged,  less  in  a  devotional  spirit  than  in  quest 
of  new  imagery.  He  returned  by  way  of  Tunis,  Carthage,  Cadiz 
and  Granada.  At  Granada  he  met  Mme  de  Mouchy,  and  the 
place  and  the  meeting  apparently  suggested  the  romantic  tale  of 
Le  Dernier  Abencirage,  which,  for  political  reasons,  remained 
unprinted  until  the  publication  of  the  (Euvres  completes  (1826- 
1831).  The  journey  also  produced  Vlliniraire  de  Paris  A  Jtru- 
salem  .  .  .  (3  vols.,  18x1),  a  record  of  travel  distinguished  by  the 
writer's  habitual  picturesqueness;  and  inspired  his  prose  epic, 
Les  Martyrs,  ou  le  triompke  de  la  religion  ckritienne  (2  vols.,  1809). 
This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  argument  of  the  Ginie  du 
ckristionisme  thrown  into  an  objective' form.  As  in  the  Epi- 
curean of  Thomas  Moore,  the  professed  design  is  the  contrast 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  which  fails  of  its  purpose 
partly  from  the  absence  of  real  insight  into  the  genius  of  antiquity, 
and  partly  because  the  heathen  are  the  most  interesting  char- 
acters after  all.  RenS  had  appeared  in  1802  as  an  episode  of  the 
Genie  du  christianisme,  and  was  published  separately  at  Leipzig 
without  its  author's  consent  in  the  same  year.  It  was  perhaps 
Chateaubriand's  most  characteristic  production.  The  connect- 
ing link  in  European  literature  between  Wertker  and  Ckildo 
Harold,  it  paints  the  misery  of  a  morbid  and  dissatisfied  soul. 
Hie  representation  is  mainly  from  the  life.  Chateaubriand  be- 
trayed amazing  egotism  in  describing  his  sister  Lucile  in  the 
Amelie  of  the  story,  and  much  is  obviously  descriptive  of  his 
own  early  surroundings.  With  Les  Notches  his  career  as  an  im- 
aginative writer  is  closed.  In  1831  he  published  his  Otudes  ou 
distours  kistoriquos  ...  (4  vols.)  dealing  with  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

As  a  politician  Chateaubriand  was  equally  formidable  to  his 
antagonists  when  in  opposition  and  to  his  friends  when  in  office. 
.His  poetical  receptivity  and  impressionableness  rendered  him 
no  doubt  honestly  inconsistent  with  himself;  his  vanity  and 
ambition,  too  morbidly  acute  to  be  restrained  by  the  ties  of  party 
allegiance,  made  him  dangerous  and  untrustworthy  as  a  political 
associate.  He  was  forbidden  to  deliver  the  address  he  had  pre- 
pared (1811)  for  his  reception  to  the  Academy  on  M.  J.  Chenier 
on  account  of  the  bitter  allusions  to  Napoleon  contained  in  it 
From  this  date  until  1814  Chateaubriand  lived  in  seclusion  at 
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the  Vallee-aui-loups,  an  estate  he  M  bought  in  1807  at  Aulnay. 
His  pamphlet  De  Bonaparte,  its  Bourbons,  el  dr  la  rtfccisili  de  u 
T.iilia  &  rm  primes  UfOaus,  published  on  the  jut  of  March 
1814,  the  day  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,,  was  as 
opportune  in  the  moment  of  Iti  appearance  aa  the  Gttne  du 
christiaKisme,  and  produced  a  hardly  less  signal  effect.  Louis 
XVIII.  declared  that  It  had  been  worth  a  hundred  thousand 

panied  him  to  Ghent  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  for  a  time 
associated  himself  with  the  excesses  of  Ihe  royalist  reaction. 
Political  bigotry,  however,  was  not  among  his  faults;  he  rapidly 
drifted  into  liberalism  and  opposition,  and  waa  disgraced  in 
September  1B10  for  his  pamphlet  Deta  menardiie  selonla  durle. 
He  had  to  sell  bis  library  and  bis  house  of  the  Vallee-aux-loupe. 
After  the  fall  of  his  opponent,  the  due  Decazes,  Chateaubriand 
obtained  the  Berlin  embassy  (1811),  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred (o  London  (iSli),  and  be  also  acted  as  French  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Congress  of  Verona  (iS)i).  He  ben  made 
himself  mainly  responsible  for  the  iniquitous  invasion  of  Spain— 
an  expedition  undertaken,  as  he  himself  admits,  with  the  idea 
of  restoring  French  prestige  by  a  military  parade.  He  neat  re- 
ceived the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he  soon  leal  by  nil 
desertion  of  his  colleagues  on  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  After  another  interlude  of  effective 
pamphleteering  in  opposition,  be  accepted  the  embassy  to  Rome 
in  tSa;,  under  the  Martignae  administration,  but  resigned  it  at 
Prince  Polignac'i  accession  to  office.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  he  made  a  brilliant  but  inevitably 
fruitless  protest  from  the  tribune  in  defence  of  the  principle  of 
legitimacy.  During  the  first  half  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  he  wai 
still  politically  active  with  his  pen,  and  published  a  Utmoirnur 
la  mptititt  de  madam*  la  dmkesst  de  Berry  (iSjj)  and  other 
pamphlet  s  in  which  he  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  exiled 
dynasty;  but  as  yean  increased  upon  him,  and  the  prospect 
of  his  again  performing  a  conspicuous  part  diminished,  ha  re- 
lapsedintosnsllitudeof complete  discouragement.  OiaCanpis 
de  Vlreru  (18,38),  Vie  da  Rail  (1844),  and  his  translation  of 
Milton,  Le  Poradis  perdu  de  MUim  ( 1836) ,  belong  to  lie  writings 
of  these  later  days.  He  died  on  the  <th  of  July  1848,  wholly 
exhausted  and  thoroughly  discontented  with  himself  and  the 
world,  but  affectionately  tended  by  his  old  friend  Madst" 
Kecamfer,  herself  deprived  of  eight.  For  the  last  fifteen  yean 
of  his  life  he  had  been  engaged  on  hit  Memeini,  and  his  chief 
distraction  had  been  his  daily  visit  to  Madame  Steamier,  at 
whose  house  be  met  the  European  celebrities.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Grand  B*,  an  islet  in  the  bay  of  St  Malo.  Shortly  after  be 
death  bis  memory  was  revived,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  much  advent  criticism,  by  the  publication,  with  sundry 
mutilations  as  has  been  suspected,  of  bis  celebrated  Mtmeires 
d"*idrs-losti((ilvoIs.,r84«-iSso).  These  memoirs  undoubtedly 
reveal  his  vanity,  his  egotism,  the  frequent  hollerarness  of  his 
professed  convictions,  and  his  incapacity  for  sincere  attach- 
merit,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Madame  Recamfer.  Though 
the  book  a 

it  is  perhaps  now  the  most  read  of  all 

Chateaubriand  ranks  rather  as  a  great  rhetorician  than  as  a 
great  poet.  Something  of  affectation  or  unreality  commonly 
interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  finest  works.  The  Chiie 
dv  r&Wrfunuase  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  special  pleading;  Atala 
is  marred  by  its  unfaithfulness  to  the  truth  of  uncivilized  human 
nature,  Rait  by  (he  perversion  of  sentiment  which  solicits  sym- 
pathy for  a  contemptible  character.  Chateaubriand  is  chiefly 
significant  aa  marking  the  transition  from  the  cad  classical  to  the 
modem  romantic  school.  The  fertility  of  Ideas,  vehemence  of 
expression  and  luxury  of  natural  description,  which  he  shares 
with  the  romanticists,  are  controlled  by  a  discipline  learnt  in  the 
school  of  their  predecessors.  His  palette,  always  brilliant,  is 
never  gaudy;  be  Is  not  merely  a  painter  but  an  artist  He  Is 
also  a  master  of  epigrammatic  and  Incisive  sayings.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  truly  characteristic  feature  of  his  genius  is  the 
peculiar  magical  touch  which  Matthew  Arnold  indicated  aa  a 


supplies  an  element  of  sincerity  to  Chateaubriand's  ■Tilings 
which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  artificial  effect  of  his  calculated 
sophistry  and  set  declamation.  It  is  also  fortunate  for  his  fame 
[hat  so  large  a  part  of  his  writings  should  directly  or  indirectly 


,  of  sympathy  with  the  grander  aspects  h> 
e,  and  of  munificence  in  pecuniary  matters 
;11  and  general  sterility  of  heart, 
v.— The  (Ztrntes  cmptilts  of  Chsleaubriam 
•ols.,  1816-1831;  in  10  vols,.  1829-1831:  1 


aiTQndissement  in  the  department  of  Lcare-Infericure,  on  the 
loft  bank  of  the  Chert,  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Nantes  by  rail. 
Pop.  (ioo6)  5960.  Chatsaubrisnt  takes  its  name  from  a  castle 
founded  in  tbe  nth  century  by  Brient,  count  of  Pcnlhievre, 
remains  of  which,  consisting  of  a  square  donjon  and  four  towers, 
still  exist.  Adjoining  it  is  another  castle,  built  in  tbe  first  hall 
of  the  16th  century  by  Jean  de  Lava],  and  famous  in  history  as 
the  residence  of  Francoiae  de  Folx,  mistress  of  Francis  L  Of 
this  the  most  beautiful  feature  is  the  colonnade  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  building,  and  connecting  it  with  a  graceful 
pavilion.  It  is  occupied  by  a  small  museum  and  some  of  the 
public  offices.  There  is  also  an  interesting  Romanesque  church 
dedicated  to  St  Jean  de  Beef.  Chateaubriant  is  the  scat  of  a 
subprcfect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  Drat  instance.  It  is  an  important 
centre  on  the  Oucst-£tat  railway,  and  has  lode  in  agricultural 
products.  The  manufacture  of  leather,  agricultural  implements 
and  preserved  angelica  are  carried  on.  In  1551  Henry  11.  aigned 
an  edict  against  the  reformed  religion  at  Chateaubriant. 

ChAtkaudijn,  a  town  of  north  central  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  18  m. 
S.S.W.  of'  Chaitret  by  raiL  Pop.  (1006)  5S05-  It  standi 
on  an  eminence  near  Ibe  left  bank  ol  tbe  Loire.  Tbe  streets, 
which  are  straight  and  regular,  radiate  from  a  central  square, 
a  uniformity  doe  to  the  reconstruction  of  tbe  town  after 
fires  in  17:3  and  1S70.  The  chateau,  the  most  remarkable 
building  In  the  town,  waa  built  in  great  part  by  Jean,  count  of 
Dunces,  and  his  descendants.  Founded  in  Ihe  loth  century,  and 
rebuilt  in  the  nth  and  15th  centuries,  it  consists  of  a  principal 
wing  with  a  fine  staircase  of  the  rfitb  century,  and,  at  right  angles, 
a  smaller  wing  adjoined  by  a  chapel.  To  the  left  of  the  courtyard 
thus  formed  rises  a  lofty  keep  of  the  11th  century.  The  fine 
"  huge  kitchens  of  the  chateau  are  in  keeping  v. 
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CHATEAU-G0NT1ER,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  on  the 
Mayenne,  iS  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Laval  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  68ji. 
O:  its  churches,  that  of  St  Jean,  a  relic  of  the  castle,  dales 
from  the  1  ith  century.  Cblteau-Gontier  is  the  seat  of  a  tub- 
id  has  a  tribunal 


Itt> 


town.     Chit! 

erected  in  (he  first  hall  of  the  nth  century  by  Guniher, 
steward  of  Fulk  Ncna  of  Anjou,  on  lie  site  of  a  farm  belonging 
to  the  monks  of  St  Aubin  d'Angers.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
family,  the  lordship  was  assigned  by  Louis  XI.  to  Philippe  dc 
Comincs.  The  town  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  of  the 
League.    Id  1793  it  was  occupied  by  the  Vendeans. 

CHAtEAUKEUF.  LA  HKLLK,  the  name  popularly  given  to 
Renee  de  Rieux,  daughter  of  Jean  do  Rieux,  seigneur  de 
ChattauncuJ,  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the  greatest 
families  of  Brittany.    The  dales  both  of  her  birth  and  death 

of  Anjou,  brothcrof  Charles  IX.    ThiaintriguedctcTTedtheduke 

Elizabeth  of  England;  but  he  soon  abandoned  La  Belle  Chateau- 
neuf  for  Marie  of  Ctcves  (r$;i>.  The  court  then  wished  to  find 
a  husband  for  Rente  de  Rieui,  whose  singular  beauty  gave  her 
an  influence  which  the  queen-mother  feared,  and  matches  were 
in  turn  suggested  with  the  voivodc  of  Transylvania,  the  earl  of 

of  Brirnne,  ail  of  which  came  to  nothing.  Ultimately,  on  the 
ground  thai  she  had  been  lacking  in  respect  towards  the  queen, 
Louise  of  Lorraine- Vaudemont,  Rente  was  banished  from  the 
court.  She  married  a  Florentine  named  Antinotti,  whom  she 
slabbed  in  a  fit  ol  jealousy  (iS75)i  <li™  aho  remarried,  her 
husband  being  Philip  Altoviti,  who  in  1586  was  killed  in  a  duel 
by  the  Grand  Prior  Henry  of  AngoulSme,  who  was  himself 

CHATEAU-RENAULT,  FRANCOIS  LOOK  DE  ROUJaELET. 
Mabquis  pc  (1637-1716),  French  admiral,  was  the  fourth  son 
of  the  third  marquis  of  Chateau-Renault.  The  family  was  of 
Breton  origin,  but  had  been  long  settled  near  Blois.  He  entered 
the  army  in  (658,  but  in  1661  was  transferred  to  the  navy,  which 
a  high  level  of  strength.     After 


ere  mostly  performed  in  cruises  a? 
■7a)-  In  1673  he  was  named  cluj  d '. 
Ueuitnant  itniral  da 


:c  he  had  few  chan 


1666.    His 


ntaalti  In  1687.    During 


of  di 


he  had  been  wounded  in  action  with  the  pirates,  and  had  been 
on  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  When  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  France  after  the  revolution  of  r68s,  he  was  in 

stores  sent  by  the  French  king  to  the  aid  of  James  II.  in  Ireland. 
Although  he  was  watched  by  Admiral  Herbert  {Lord  Toirington, 
*■.».),  with  whom  he  lought  an  indecisive  action  in  Bantry  Bay, 
he  eiecuted  his  mission  with  success.  Chateau-Renault  com- 
manded a  squadron  under  Tourville  at  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head  in  1600.  He  was  with  Tourville  in  the  attack  of  the 
Smyrna  convoy  in  1693,  and  was  named  grand  cross  of  the 
order  oi  Saint  Louis  in  the  same  year.  Though  in  constant 
service,  the  reduced  slate  of  the  French  navy  (owing  to  the 


financial  embarrassments  of  the  treasury)  gave  him  few  openings 
for  righting  at  sea  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

On  the  death  of  Tourville  in  i;di  he  was  named  to  the  vacant 
post  of  vice-admiral  of  France.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  he  was  named  for  the  difficult  task  of 
protecting  the  Spanish  ships  which  were  to  bring  the  treasure 
from  America.  It  was  a  duty  of  extreme  delicacy,  for  the 
Spaniards  were  unwilling  to  obey  a  foreigner,  and  the  French 
king  was  anxious  that  the  bullion  should  be  brought  to  one  of 
his  own  ports,  a  scheme  which  the  Spanish  officials  were  sure  to 

the  utmost  difficulty  Chateau-Renault  was  able  to  bring  the 
galleons  as  far  as  Vigo,  to  which  port  he  steered  when  he  learnt 
that  a  powerful  English  and  Dutch  armament  was  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  had  to  recognize  that  the  Spanish  officers  would  not 
consent  to  make  for  a  French  harbour  or  for  Passages,  which  they 
thought  too  near  France.  His  fleet  of  fifteen  French  and  three 
Spanish  war-ships,  having  under  their  care  twelve  galleons,  had 
anchored  on  the  and  of  September  in  Vigo  Boy.  Obstacle), 
some  of  an  official  character,  and  others  due  to  the  poverty  of 
the  Spanish  government  in  resources,  arose  to  delay  the  landing 
of  the  treasure.  There  was  no  adequate  garrison  in  the  town, 
and  the  local  militia  was  untrustworthy.  Knowing  that  he 
would  probably  be  attacked,  ChAteau-Renatut  strove  to  protect 
his  Beet  by  means  of  a  boom.  The  order  to  laud  the  treasure 
was  delayed,  and  until  it  came  from  Madrid  nothing  could  be 
done,  since  according  to  law  it  should  have  been  landed  at  Cadix. 
which  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  America.  At  last  the, 
order  came,  and  the  bullion  was  landed  under  the  cart  of  the 
Gall jcian  militia  which  was  ordered  to  escort  it  to  Lugo. 

large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  was  plundered  by  the  mili 

and  the  farmers  whose  carta  had  been  commandeered  for  the 
ulk  of  the  merchandise  was  on  board  of  the 
galleons  when  the  allied  fleet  appeared  outside  of  the  bay  on  the 
Hud  of  October  1701.  Sir  George  Rooke  and  bis  colleagues 
resolved  to  attack.  The  fleet  was  carrying  a  body  of  troops 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  make  a  landing  at  Cadis,  and 
had  been  beaten  off.  The  fortifications  of  Vigo  were  weak  on  the 
the  land  aide  there  were  none.  There  was 
therefore  nothing  to  offer  a  serious  resistance  to  the  allies  when 
they  lauded  soldiers.  The  fleet  of  twenty-four  soil  was  steered 
at  the  boom  and  broke  through  it,  while  the  troops  turned  the 
forts  and  had  no  difficulty  in  scattering  the  GaJlkian  militia. 
In  the  bay  the  action  was  utterly  disastrous  to  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  Their  ships  were  all  taken  or  destroyed.  The  booty 
gained  was  far  leas  than  the  allies  hoped,  but  the  damage  done 
'■>  the  French  and  Spanish  governments  was  great. 
Chlteau-Rcnault  suffered  no  lossof  his  master's  favour  by  his 
.dure  to  save  the  treasure.  The  king  considered  him  free  from 
lame,  and  must  indeed  have  known  that  the  admiral  had  been 
-usted  with  too  many  secrets  to  make  it  safe  to  inflict  a  public 
rebuke.  The  Spanish  government  declined  to  give  him  the  tank 
of  grandee  which  was  to  have  been  the  reward  for  bringing  home 
the  bullion  safe.  But  in  ijoj  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France. 
and  shortly  afterwards  lieutenant-general  of  Brittany.    The 
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A  life  of  Chilean-Renault  was  published  in  1903  by  M.  Calmon- 

ayedby  him  at  Bantry  Bay  and  Beachy  Head,  and  the  controversy 
ill  continues.   Forthe  French  history  ofthenavy  under  Louia  XIV. 

;■)><>„  CiH.iTi.  lliitmrr  maritime  dc  la  France  (1863I,  vols,  iii.,  (v.; 
id  his  Us  Marim  iKmlm  (1S61).  Also  the  naval  history  by 
harles  Bouiel  de  la  Ronciire.  (D.  H.) 

CBATEAUROUX,     MARIE     ANKE     DE     MAILLT-HESLB. 
Ddchesse  dc  ^717-17+4),  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  of  France, 
le  fourth  daughter  of  Louis,  marquis  de  Nesle,  a  descendant 
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of  a  niece  of  Mazarin.    In  1740,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 

the  marquis  de  la  Tournelle,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Louis 

XV.;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  due  de  Richelieu,  who,  dominated 

by  Madame  de  Tencin,  hoped  to  rule  both  the  king  and  the  state, 

she  supplanted  her  sister,  Madame  de  Mailly,  as  titular  mistress 

in  1742.    Directed  by  Richelieu,  she  tried  to  arouse  the  king, 

dragging  him  off  to  the  armies,  and  negotiated  the  alliance 

with  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia,  in  1 744.    Her  political  role,  however, 

has  been  exaggerated.    Her  triumph  after  the  passing  disgrace 

provoked  by  the  king's  illness  at  Mets  did  not  last  long,  for  she 

died  on  the  8th  of  December  1744. 

See  Ed.  and  J.  de  Goncourt,  LaDuckessede  Ckdteaurouxd  ses  samrs 
(Paris,  1879). 

CHATEAUROUX,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Indre,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indre,  88  m.S.  of  Orleans  on  the  main  line  of  the  Orleans  railway. 
Pop.  (1006)  21,048.  The  old  town,  close  to  the  river,  forms  a 
nucleus  round  which  a  newer  and  more  extensive  quarter, 
bordered  by  boulevards,  has  grown  up;  the  suburbs  of  St 
Christephe  and  Deols  (q.v.)  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indre. 
The  principal  buildings  of  Chateauroux  are  the  handsome 
modern  church  of  St  Andre,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  Chateau 
Raoul,  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries;  the  latter  now  forms 
part  of  the  prefecture.  The  hotel  de  villo  contains  a  library  and 
a  museum  which  possesses  a  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school  and  some  interesting  souvenirs  of  Napoleon  I. 
A  statue  of  General  Henri  Bertrand  (1773-1844)  stands  in  one 
of  the  principal  squares.  Chateauroux  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect 
and  of  a  court  of  assizes.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  lycee,  a  college  for  girls 
and  training  colleges.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  for 
military  clothing  and  other  purposes,  and  a  state  tobacco-factory, 
occupy  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  Wool-spinning, 
'iron-founding,  brewing,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements  are  also  carried  on.  Trade  is  in  wool,  iron, 
grain,  sheep,  lithographic  stone  and  leather.  The  castle  from 
which  Chateauroux  takes  its  name  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  by  Raoul,  prince  of  Deols,  and 
during  the  middle  ages  was  the  seat  of  a  seigniory,  which  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  countship  in  1497,  and  in  1616,  when  it 
was  held  by  Henry  II.,  prince  of  Conde,  to  that  of  duchy.  In 
1736  it  returned  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Louis  XV.  in 
1744  to  his  mistress,  Marie  Anne  de  Mailly-Nesle,  duchess  of 
Chateauroux. 

:  CHAtBAU-THIRRRY,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  59  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Paris  on  the  Eastern  railway  to  Nancy.  Pop.  (1906)  6872. 
Chateau-Thierry  is  built  on  risag  ground  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Marne,  over  which  a  fine  stone  bridge  leads  to  the  suburb 
of  Mane.  On  the  quay  stands  %  marble  statue  erected  to  the 
memory  of  La  Fontaine,  who  was  bom  in  the  town  in  1621; 
ms  house  is  still  preserved  in  the  street  that  bears  his  name. 
On  the  top  of  a  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  1b  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Charles  Martei  for  the  Prankish  long,  Thierry  IV., 


and  is  plainly  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  town.  The  chief  refic 
is  a  gateway  flanked  by  massive  round  towers,  known  as  the 
Porte  Saint-Pierre.  A  belfry  of  the  15th  century  and  the  church 
of  St  Crepin  of  the  same  period  are  of  some  interest.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and 
a  communal  college.  The  distinctive  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  mathematical  and  musical  instruments.  There  is  trade  in  the 
white  wine  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  sheep,  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural products.  Gypsum ,  millstone  and  paving-stone  are  quarried 
in  the  vicinity.  Chateau-Thierry  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Brie  PouiDeuse,  and  received  the  title  of  duchy  from 
Charles  IX.  in  1566.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1421, 
by  Charles  V.  in  1 544,  and  sacked  by  the  Spanish  in  1 591.  During 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde  it  was  pillaged  in  1652;  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  18  r 4  it  suffered  severely.  On  the  12th  of  February 
of  the  latter  year  the  Russo-Prussian  forces  were  beaten  by 
Napoleon  in  the  neighbourhood. 

CHATBLAIN  (Med.  Lat.  castdlanus,  from  casteUum]  a  castle), 
in  France  originally  merely  the  equivalent  of  the  English  castellan, 
i.e.  the  commander  of  a  castle.  With  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
system,  however,  the  title  gained  in  France  a  special  significance 
which  it  never  acquired  in  England,  as  implying  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  castle  became  the  centre.  The  ckdtdain  was 
originally,  in  Carolingian  times,  an  official  of  the  count;  with 
the  development  of  feudalism  the  office  became  a  fief,  and  so 
ultimately  hereditary.  In  this  as  in  other  respects  the 
chatelain  was  the  equivalent  of  the  viscount  (q.v.);  sometimes 
the  two  titles  were  combined,  but  more  usually  In  those  provinces 
where  there  were  chatelains  there  were  no  viscounts,  and  vice 
versa.  The  title  chatelain  continued  also  to  be  applied  to  the 
inferior  officer,  or  concierge  ckdtdain,  who  was  merely  a  castellan 
in  the  English  sense.  The  power  and  status  of  chatelains 
necessarily  varied  greatly  at  different  periods  and  places. 
Usually  their  rank  in  the  feudal  hierarchy  was  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  simple  sire  (dominus),  between  the  baron  and  the 
chevalier;  but*  occasionally  they  were  great  nobles  with  an 
extensive  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  Low  Countries  (see  Bubckave). 
This  variation  was  most  marked  in  the  cities,  where  in  the  struggle 
for  power  that  of  the  chatelain  depended  on  the  success  with 
which  he  could  assert  himself  against  his  feudal  superior,  lay  or 
ecclesiastical,  or,  from  the  12th  century  onwards,  against  the 
rising  power  of  the  communes.  The  ckdtdlenie  (castdlania),  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  chatelain,  as  a  territorial  division  for  certain 
judicial  and  administrative  purposes,  survived  the  disappearance 
of  the  title  and  office  of  the  chatelain  in  France,  and  continued 
till  the  Revolution. 

See  Achine  Luehalre,  Manuel  des  institutions  francaises  (Paris, 
1892);  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  s.  "  Castdlanus. " 

CHATELAINE  (Fr.  chdtdaine,  the  feminine  form  of  ehduhtn, 
a  keeper  of  a  castle),  the  mistress  of  a  castle.  From  the  custom 
of  a  chatelaine  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  castle  suspended  from  her 
girdle,  the  word  is  now  applied  to  the  collection  of  short  chains, 
often  worn  by  ladies,  to  which  are  attached  various  small 
articles  of  domestic  and  toilet  use,  as  keys,  penknife,  needlecase, 
scissors,  &c 
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